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The  Year  at  Home  and  Abroad 


National      ^^^  ^   ^^^^^   majority   of  the 
Affairs       American  people  the  prosper- 
ity that  attracted  the  attention 
of    the    world    in    1902    was    prolonged 
throughout    the    past    year.      Abundant 
crops,  a  full  Treasury  at  Washington,  a 
currency  standard  no  longer  menaced,  a 
great  volume  of  foreign  trade,  and  un- 
precedented activity  in   domestic  manu- 
factures   and    transportation     were    the 
chief  supports  and  proofs  of  this  pros- 
perity.      In  the  closing  months  of    the 
year,  however,  the  effect  of  a  long  and 
continuous  decline  of  share  values  in  the 
Exchange  markets  began  to  be  felt  in 
some  important  industries  and  by  capital- 
ists of  the  middle  class  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.     This  decline    and  the  un- 
wise action  of  labor  unions   (notably  in 
the  building  trades)   have  caused  a  re- 
duction of  output  and  wages  in  the  iron 
industry,     together     with     retrenchment 
elsewhere. — In  the  field  of  politics  there 
has  been  no  event  that  marks  a  revolu- 
tionary change  in  the    situation.      Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  the  candidate  of  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  Republicans  for  the  Presidency. 
Owing  to  his  action  concerning  the  An- 
thacite  Coal  strike  and  the  combination 
of  railroads  in  the  Northwest,  he  is  not 
acceptable  to  certain  powerful  capitalists. 
It  is  asserted,  apparently  on  good  author- 
ity, that  he  recently  declined  an  offer  of 
their  support,  conditioned  upon  pledges 
which   he  was  asked  to  give.     Senator 
Hanna  has  repeatedly  said  that  he  is  not 
a  candidate,  but  he  will  retire  from  the 
National  Committee.    A  contest  between 
Governor   Odell   and   Senator  Piatt  for 
power  in  New  York  causes  some  anxiety 
in   Republican   councils.      On   the   other 
side,  the  definite  and  apparently  final  re- 
fusal of  Mr.  Cleveland  to  be  a  candidate 


for    the    nomination    has    given    much 
prominence   to  Alton   B.   Parker,   Chief 
Judge  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, altho  he  has  made  no  effort  for  his 
own  political  preferment.    His  most  for- 
midable competitor  is  Senator  Gorman. 
Throughout  the  year  Mr.  Bryan  has  pub- 
licly attacked  and  denounced  nearly  all 
of  the  Democrats  who  have  been  men- 
tioned  in   connection   with  the  office. — 
The  political  event  of  the  first  half  of  the 
year  was  Mr.  Roosevelt's  long  tour,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  passed  through 
22   States  and  2  Territories,  made  265 
speeches,    attended    innumerable    recep- 
tions and  laid  no  end  of  corner-stones. 
No  more  enthusiastic  reception  had  ever 
been  given  to  a  President.    Congress  had 
very  recently  enacted  the  new  laws  con- 
cerning Trusts.     These  ^InVS,  which  he 
had  suggested,  were  among  the  subjects 
of  his  addresses.     He  spoke  forcibly  of 
the  Monr.oe  Doctrine;  defended  the  pro- 
tective policy,  saying  that  Trusts  could  . 
not  be  reached  and  restrained  by  tariff.^ 
revision;  defended  the '^irrhy" against  the- 
criticism    of    certain    Anti-Imperialists; 
gave  sound  advice  to  employers  and  em- 
ployees, commending  the  award  of  the 
Coal    Strike    Commission,    announced    a 
few  weeks  earlier ;  deprecated  class  en- 
mity, and  discussed  many  other  topics. 
On  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  he  was  visit- 
ing for  the  first  time,  he  predicted  the 
domination  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the 
United  States,  and  argued  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  strong  navy.    In  the  seclu- 
sion of  Yellowstone  Park  he  rested  for 
two  weeks,   studying  the  ways  of  wild 
animals,    in    company    with    John    Bur- 
roughs.    At  the  dedication    of    the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  buildings  the  orations 
were   delivered   bv    President   Roosevelt 
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and  Ex-President  Cleveland.  After  66 
days  of  strenuous  traveling  and  speak- 
ing, the  President  returned  to  Washing- 
ton in  good  spirits  and  excellent  health. 
— In  the  course  of  this  tour  the  question 
arose  whether  the  approaching  Repub- 
lican convention  in  Ohio  should  call  for 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1904. 
Mr.  Hanna  thought  it  should  not,  but  the 
President  (then  in  Walla  Walla)  tele- 
graphed to  him  that  he  desired  this 
recommendation.  The  Senator  yielded, 
and  the  indorsement  was  placed  in  the 
platform. — In  November  the  State  elec- 
tions showed  that  the  Republican  party's 
strength  had  not  been  diminished.  The 
overwhelming  defeat  of  Tom  L.  Johnson 
(candidate  for  Governor)  in  Ohio  was 
regarded  as  unfavorable  to  Mr.  Bryan 
and  his  supporters  in  the  Democratic 
party.  It  was  also  distinctly  a  triumph 
for  Senator  Hanna,  who  was  at  once 
urged  by  his  friends,  but  in  vain,  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  Presidential 
nomination. — In  Rhode  Island  Governor 
Garvin,  a  Democrat,  widely  known  be- 
cause of  his  public  denunciation  of 
bribery  at  the  polls  in  that  State,  was  re- 
elected, as  were  also  the  labor  union 
Mayors  of  San  Francisco,  Bridgeport 
and  Ansonia.  The  Socialist  vote  in  Mas- 
sachusetts was  reduced  by  one-quarter, 
and  the  Socialist  party  lost  two  of  its 
three  members  of  the  Legislature.  Great 
interest  in  the  New  York  municipal  elec- 
tion was  expressed  throughout  the  coun- 
try. There  was  much  surprise  when  it 
was  known  that  the  Reform  party  and  its 
Mayor,  Mr.  Low,  had  been  defeated  by 
.  Tammany,  whose  successful  candidate. 
Congressman  George  B.  McClellan,  took 
the  office  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year. — Owing  to  changes  which  took 
place  in  the  early  part  of  1903  the  Senate 
is  now  composed  of  57  Republicans  and 
33  Democrats.  Among  the  new  Senators 
is  Reed  Smoot,  an  Apostle  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church,  and  an  attempt  to  unseat 
him  is  soon  to  be  made.  The  old  con- 
troversy over  Mr.  Addicks  having  been 
renewed  in  Delaware,  he  withdrew  tem- 
porarily, and  the  two  factions  of  the  party 
reached  an  agreement,  electing  his  polit- 
ical manager,  Mr.  Allee,  for  the  long 
term,  and  Dr.  Ball,  an  opponent  of  Ad- 
dicks, for  the  short  one.  Mr.  Gorman 
entered     the     Senate     again     and     was 


promptly  made  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus. — At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  it  was  arranged  by  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  that  the  controversy  with  Canada 
over  the  Alaskan  boundary  should  be  re- 
ferred to  an  evenly  divided  Commission 
of  six  persons.  The  members  for  the 
United  States  were  Secretary  Root, 
Senator  Lodge  and  Ex-Senator  Turner. 
On  the  other  side  were  two  representa- 
tives of  Canada  and  Lord  Alverstone,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  England.  The  Commis- 
sion sat  in  London,  where,  by  the  vote 
of  Lord  Alverstone,  in  October,  a  de- 
cision was  made  that  virtually  sustained 
all  the  claims  of  the  United  States,  altho 
an  unimportant  concession  was  made 
with  respect  to  the  Portland  Channel. 
The  two  Canadian  Commmissioners  re- 
fused to  sign  the  report,  and  the  decision 
caused  much  dissatisfaction  in  Canada, 
where  it  is  now  proposed  that  the  mother 
country  shall  be  asked  to  ^rant  to  the 
Dominion  larger  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment and  the  right  to  deal  with  such 
questions  by  means  of  its  own  agents. 

Three  bills  relating 
to  Trusts  v^ere 
passed  in  February 
— one  to  expedite  trials  and  decisions, 
one  providing  for  publicity  w^ith  re- 
spect to  corporations  by  means  of  re- 
ports to  the  Bureau  of  Corporations, 
and  the  Elkins  bill  against  railroad 
freight  rebates.  The  more  severe  bill 
suggested  by  Mr.  Knox  and  passed  by 
the  House  w^as  laid  aside  in  the  Senate. 
Other  important  legislation  included 
the  General  Staff  and  Militia  bills, 
mainly  the  fruit  of  Secretary  Root's  la- 
bors, and  an  appropriation  for  five  bat- 
tle ships.  Owing  to  the  coal  strike,  the 
duties  on  coal  were  removed  for  one 
year.  At  a  special  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  March,  the  Canal  treaty  with 
Colombia,  and  the  treaty  of  reciprocity 
with  Cuba,  were  ratified ;  but  the  pass- 
age of  a  bill  by  both  Houses  was  re- 
quired to  make  the  latter  effective. 
Therefore  the  new  Congress  was  as- 
sembled in  extra  session  on  November 
9th.  The  required  bill  was  promptly 
passed  in  the  House,  but  not  until  De- 
cember i6th  did  it  become  a  law  by  the 
action  of  the  Senate  and  the  signature 
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of  the  President.  Mr.  Cannon,  of  Illi-  great  disappointment  of  the  Isthmus 
nois,  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House.  State.  Official  papers  warrant  the  con- 
— Frauds  and  maladministration  in  the  elusion  that  Colombia  sought  to  defer 
postal  service  were  subjects  of  investi-  action  for  a  year  in  order  that  she  might 
gation  throughout  the  year,  the  chief  by  forfeiture  reclaim  the  Canal  Com- 
results  being  the  removal  of  thirteen  pany's  franchise,  take  its  property  and 
bureau  officers,  the  resignation  of  four,  then  demand  for  herself  the  $40,000,000 
and  forty-seven  indictmentr  -nvolving  which  the  company  was  to  receive  from 
thirty-one  persons.  Among  the  in-  our  Government.  Among  those  who 
dieted  were  James  N.  Tyner,  Assistant  publicly  warned  President  Marroquin 
Attorney-General  for  the  Department,  in  July  that  failure  to  ratify  the  treaty 
ex-Congressman  Driggs  and  State  Sen-  would  be  followed  by  the  secession  and 
ator  Green,  of  New  York.  As  a  rule,  independence  of  Panama  under  our 
the  frauds  were  committed  by  corrupt  protection  was  M.  Bunau-Varilla,  now 
agreements  relating  to  the  purchase  of  the  Panama  Minister  at  Washington, 
supplies.  Machen,  Beavers  and  other  The  independence  of  the  Isthmus  was 
prominent  bureau  officers  appear  to  dclared  on  November  3d,  the  railway 
have  demanded  tribute  from  all  con-  terminal  at  Colon  was  protected  by  our 
tractors.  The  law  office,  it  is  charged,  marines ;  450  Colombian  soldiers  were 
was  corruptly  in  league  with  fraudulent  induced  to  sail  for  home  ;  several  of  our 
concerns  that  desired  to  use  the  mails,  war  ships  were  ordered  to  the  Isthmian 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte  and  Holmes  Con-  ports,  with  instructions  to  prevent  in- 
rad  were  employed  to  conduct  the  vasion,  under  the  treaty  of  1846.  M. 
prosecutions.  The  investigation,  which  Bunau-Varilla  was  appointed  Minister 
was  made  by  Fourth  Assistant  Bristow,  on  the  7th,  and  on  the  13th  we  formally 
was  suggested  in  part  by  the  charges  recognized  the  new  republic.  Recog- 
of  Seymour  S.  Tulloch,  but  these  re-  nition  has  since  been  given  by  all  the 
lated  chiefly  to  maladministration  un-  great  Powers  of  Europe  and  by  several 
der  First  Assistant  Perry  S.  Heath,  who  countries  of  South  America,  where  Co- 
retired  some  time  ago.  They  were  also  lombia  finds  no  sympathy.  A  new 
to  the  discredit  of  Postmaster-General  Canal  treaty  was  at  once  negotiated 
Smith,  and  they  have  been  confirmed  with  M.  Bunau-Varilla,  and  it  was  rati- 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  fied  in  Panama  on  December  2d.  It 
by  Messrs.  Bonaparte  and  Conrad.  If  will  be  ratified  at  Washington,  but  only 
Mr.  Heath  violated  the  law,  he  is  pro-  after  a  long  debate,  owing  to  the  hos- 
tected  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  tile  attitude  of  Mr.  Hoar  and  some  of 
Thus  far,  having  the  friendly  support  the  Democratic  Senators,  who  assert 
of  Senator  Hanna,  he  has  persisted  in  that  our  Government's  course  has  been; 
retaining  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  dishonorable  or  unlawful.  The  cur-i 
Republican  National  Committee,  altho  rent  history  of  the  affair  has  been  pub- 
Mr.  Roosevelt  would  be  glad  to  have  lished  in  our  recent  issues.  Our  Gov- 
him  resign. — Extensive  frauds  in  the  ernment's  policy  was  explained  and  de- 
public  land  service,  and  irregularities  in  fended  in  the  President's  annual  mes- 
the  disposition  of  Indian  lands  under  sage.  Colombia,  apparently  awaiting 
the  Dawes  Commission,  were  also  un-  the  result  of  the  hopeless  mission  of 
covered.  Several  officers  of  the  public  General  Reyes  (now  in  Washington), 
land  service  were  indicted,  and  with  has  not  yet  sought  to  invade  the  Is- 
them  John  A.  Benson,  a  millionaire  thmus,  which  is  guarded  by  our  ma- 
land  speculator.  rines  and  ships.     In  the  new  treaty  the 

'^  United  States  promises  to  maintain  the 

Panama  and      ^^  ^^^  record  of  the  year  independence  of  the  republic, 

the  Canal         ^^^    America    there    has  '^ 

been  no  event  more  im-  xh  I  l  d  ^^^  ^^^  Pacific  cable  was 
portant  than  the  secession  of  Panama.  opened  for  use  from  San 
Our  canal  treaty  with  Colombia  was  Francisco  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  on 
ratified  at  Washington  in  March;  at  January  ist,  and  to  Manila  on  the  even- 
Bogota,  in  August,  it  was  rejected  or  ing  of  July  4th,  when  the  President  sent 
disapproved  by  unanimous  vote,  to  the  a  message  of  congratulation  to  Governor 
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Taft  and  received  an  answer  in  29  min-  ment  of  Secretary  Root. — Porto  Rico 
utes. — In  the  Philippines  the  most  im-  still  suffers  from  the  loss  of  its  old  mar- 
portant  events  of  the  year  are  of  a  re-  kets  for  coffee.  During  the  year  order 
cent  date — the  purchase  of  the  friars'  has  easily  been  preserved  by  the  native 
lands,  in  December,  for  $7,239,784,  and  constabulary.  In  August  there  were  pa- 
the  brief  war  in  Jolo,  a  few  weeks  earlier,  rades  of  workingmen  in  San  Juan,  under 
Ladrones  were  very  active  in  Luzon  dur-  black  flags  and  with  the  American  flag 
ing  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  there  draped  in  mourning.  Many  arrests  were 
were  many  engagements  between  them  made.  A  conflict  between  the  local  au- 
and  the  constabulary.  The  islands  were  thorities  and  Attorney-General  Knox 
suffering  from  currency  fluctuations  and  concerning  army  and  navy  officers  in- 
the  ravages  of  cholera,  rinderpest  and  lo-  dieted  for  smuggling  goods  from  St 
custs.  Therefore  Congress  appropriated  Thomas  has  caused  some  dissatisfactioii. 
$3,000,000  for  their  relief.  By  a  law  Indictments  were  repeatedly  tound,  but 
passed  at  the  beginning  of  March  the  instructions  from  Washington  required 
gold  standard  was  established.  Before  them  to  be  dismissed.  Among  those  who 
the  end  of  September  the  ladrones  had  were  thus  accused  were  the  commander 
been  subdued.  In  April  Captain  Per-  of  the  naval  station  and  the  Collector  of 
shing  set  out  to  reduce  the  hostile  Moros  the  port  of  San  Juan,  Alonzo  Cruzen, 
around  Lake  Lanao,  in  Mindanao,  and  who  recently  resigned.  Capitalists  from 
hundreds  of  them  were  killed  in  their  Philadelphia  have  undertaken  to  con- 
forts  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  before  the  struct  an  electric  railroad  across  the 
rulers  of  these  people  decided  to  submit,  island,  from  San  Juan  to  Ponce. — The 
General  Leonard  Wood,  who  had  been  record  of  the  year  in  Cuba  has  been  un- 
made Governor  of  the  Moro  Province,  eventful.  A  loan  of  $35,000,000  for  the 
found  it  necessary,  in  November,  to  at-  payment  of  soldiers'  claims  has  been  au- 
tack  the  Moros  on  the  island  of  Jolo,  thorized,  but  not  yet  negotiated.  The 
where  they  had  besieged  the  small  Amer-  army  list  of  53,000  names  calls  for  about 
ican  garrison,  having  been  offended  by  a  $45,000,000.  After  long  delay  the  treaty 
new  law  against  slave  hunting  and  by  the  of  reciprocity  with  the  States  went  into 
burial  of  pigs  with  the  dead  bodies  of  effect  on  December  27th.  Our  Govern- 
fanatics  who  had  murdered  American  ment  has  acquired  a  site  for  a  naval  sta- 
soldiers.  The  war  was  a  short  one;  tion  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  where,  in  a 
nearly  400  Moros  were  killed,  and  the  tract  of  30  square  miles  offering  great 
survivors  either  surrendered  or  fled  to  advantages  a  naval  base  of  much  im- 
the  swamps.  As  the  Sultan  was  impli-  portance  will  be  established.  There  will 
cated,  our  treaty  with  the  Moros  may  be  another  station  at  Bahia  Honda, 
^now  be  abrogated. — The  Rev.  J.  J.  '^ 
^Harty,  of  St.  Louis,  has  been  made  Arch-  ^  ,  The  great  and  menacing  con- 
bishop  of  Manila,  and  three  new  Catholic  p,  ^  troversy  at  the  anthracite  coal 
Bishops  have  been  appointed  from  the  mines  was  settled  for  three 
States.  The  new  Chief  Justice,  John  T.  years  in  March  by  the  decision  of  the 
McDonough,  is  also  a  Catholic.  He  was  Commission,  granting  a  w^age  increase 
Secretary  of  State  in  New  York  when  of  10  per  cent,  (going  back  to  Novem- 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  Governor. — The  ber),  w^ith  provision  for  further  in- 
Commission's  project  for  an  opium  mo-  crease  depending  upon  the  price  of 
nopoly,  to  be  given  to  the  highest  bidder,  coal,  and  for  a  permanent  Board  of 
under  certain  restrictions,  has  been  laid  Conciliation.  Discrimination  against 
aside,  owing  to  opposition  in  the  States,  non-union  men  was  forbidden.  In  New 
— At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Governor  York  the  building  industry  was  para- 
Taft  declined  an  appointment  to  the  lyzed  by  another  great  controversy. 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  believing  For  months  125,000  workmen  were 
that  he  ought  to  remain  at  Manila.  This  idle ;  work  upon  $90,000,000  worth  of 
was  also  the  belief  of  the  Filipinos.  In  buildings  was  suspended,  and  $35,000,- 
December,  however,  he  gave  up  his  office  000  in  wages  was  lost.  All  this  was 
and  left  the  islands,  to  become  Secretary  due  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  dishon- 
of  War,  owing  to  the  approaching  retire-  est  walking  delegates,  three  of  whom 
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were  convicted  and  sent  to  prison  for  land  and  Germany  over  a  year  ago,  still 
extortion.  Other  prominent  events  in  the  principal  negotiations  which  brought 
the  labor  record  were  the  bitterly  con-  the  case  to  The  Hague  took  place  in 
tested  railway  strikes  in  Waterbury,  Washington  last  January  and  February 
Bridgeport  and  Richmond ;  the  strikes  between  Mr.  Bowen,  in  behalf  of  Vene- 
at  the  mines  in  Colorado,  where  all  the  zuela,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Al- 
State's  militia  were  in  the  field  for  lies,  altho  the  Allies  tried  in  every  way 
weeks;  the  signal  defeat  of  the  Suc.al-  to  take  the  case  over  Mr.  Bowen's  head 
ists  in  the  Federation  convention,  and  and  to  avoid  going  to  The  Hague  Court, 
the  reinstatement  of  Miller  in  the  Gov-  It  is  generally  conceded  that  Minister 
ernment  bindery  by  the  President  after  Bowen  planned  his  case  with  such  fore- 
expulsion  from  his  union  had  caused  sight  that  he  won  a  diplomatic  triumph 
his  dismissal. — In  February  the  deci-  for  Venezuela  and  obtained  for  her  much 
sion  against  the  Beef  Trust  was  an-  more  than  could  have  been  expected, 
nounced ;  in  April  was  made  known  the  The  Allies  only  went  to  The  Hague  with 
important  decision  against  the  North-  much  reluctance,  where  the  case  was  ar- 
ern  Securities  railway  merger. — Heavy  gued  as  to  whether  they  should  obtain 
rains,  following  a  series  of  tornadoes,  at  preferential  treatment  in  the  payment  of 
the  end  of  May  caused  destructive  their  claims  over  the  Peace  Powers  who 
floods  at  Topeka,  Kansas  City  and  St.  had  not  tried  to  obtain  their  money  at  the 
Louis,  where  150  lives  were  lost  and  cannon's  mouth.  The  trial  is  now  ended, 
45,000  persons  were  for  a  time  home-  but  the  court  is  not  expected  to  render 
less.  At  the  same  time  the  dry  forests  its  decision  until  February.  No  matter 
in  the  East  were  burning,  and  on  June  how  the  case  is  decided,  the  court  has 
4th  the  streets  of  New  York  were  full  now  been  recognized  by  all  the  nations  of 
of  smoke.  In  June  sudden  floods  from  the  world,  and  its  permanent  establish- 
the  hills  killed  200  persons  at  Heppner,  ment  seems  now  to  be  a  matter  of  no 
Ore.,  and  80  near  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  question. 
— Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  after  ^ 
a  century  of  prohibition,  turned  to  li-  ,,     ^^      t.    ,  •       In     E  n  2: 1  a  n  d     Mr. 

1   1      ^1         ,.             r^^i                   ,       r  Mr.  Chamberlain       ^.         ,      ^    .        .         . 

cense  and  local  option.--- 1  he  worst  of  Chamberlam  is  play- 
the  year's  railway  collisions  took  place  ing  a  star  part  in  the  drama  of  politics, 
near  Westfield,  N.  J.  (23  lives  lost),  in  and  events  can  be  most  easily  consid- 
j\rizona  (35  lives)  and  near  Connells-  ered  in  connection  with  his  dominant 
ville,  Pa.,  on  December  23d,  where  68  personality,  which  exerts  a  powerful  in- 
passengers  perished.  But  these  calam-  fluence  over  all  persons,  friendly  or 
ities  were  far  surpassed  by  the  appal-  inimical,  with  whom  he  comes  in  con- 
ling  fire  in  the  Iroquois  Theater,  at  Chi-  tact.  It  might  be  supposed  that  he," 
cago,  on  the  afternoon  of  December  more  than  any  other  man,  would  be  a 
30th,  where,  at  a  holiday  matinee,  587  persona  non  grata  as  an  envoy  to  South 
persons,  many  of  them  children,  were  Africa,  for  on  him  rested,  justly  or  un- 
killed  in  a  few  minutes.  justly,  a  large  part  of  the  blame  for 

'^  the  war,  which  was  so  disastrous  to  the 
j^  .^  Aside  from  the  Panama  situa-  Boers  and  which  inflicted  almost  equal 
Am  ri  ^^^^  ^"^  ^^^  revolutions  in  injury,  tho  not  so  fatal,  upon  the  Eng- 
Santo  Domingo  and  Honduras,  lish  people.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  no 
in  which  no  special  principles  were  in-  question  but  that  his  visit  to  South 
volved,  the  trouble  between  the  Allied  Africa,  where  he  met  the  most  irrecon- 
Powers  and  Venezuela,  which  has  re-  cilable  of  Boer  leaders  in  open  debate, 
suited  in  a  trial  at  The  Hague  Court,  is  did  much  to  heal  the  wounds  of  war, 
the  one  important  thing  affecting  the  in-  and  to  inspire  all  factions  with  a  greater 
terests  of  Latin  America.  Indeed,  the  sense  of  their  community  of  interests, 
taking  to  The  Hague  Court  of  a  case  in  Returning  home,  as  he  says,  tho  in 
which  practically  all  the  nations  of  the  other  words  than  these,  with  his 
world  are  interested  was  perhaps  the  thoughts  fixed  on  the  affairs  of  the  em- 
most  important  thing  that  has  happened  pire,  he  was  pained  to  find  that  the 
this  year  in  international  affairs.  Altho.  people  of  the  island  were  still  discuss- 
Venezuela  was  blockaded  by  Italy,  Eng-  ing   the    same    parochial    problems    as 
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when  he  left.     Among  these  petty  is-  some   adroit    management   which    has 

sues,  which  he  dismissed  so  easily  from  drawn  down  on  him  severe  criticism, 

his  mind,  were  the  scandalous  disclos-  only   partially   assumed    responsibility 

ures    of    mismanagement    and    ineffi-  for  Mr.  Chamberlain's  ideas,  and  so,  if 

ciency  in  the  conduct  of  the  late  war  he  can  avoid  for  a  few  months  any  diffi- 

as  proved  by  the  report  of  the  investi-  cult  questions,   will   hold  the  reins  of 

gating  commission,  and  the  new  Edu-  power  until  "  the  campaign  of  educa- 

cation  act,  which,  as  it  increased  the  tion  "  is  further  advanced, 
influence  of  the  established  church  in  ^ 

the  management  of  schools  supported  t-i      i 

by  public  money,  had  produced  on  the  Socialists  in    \^^  theory,  often  heard  that 
part  of  the  Nonconformists  what  was        Power         ^^^    s°)?^^'"?    ^^""^  ^^   ^^' 
practically  a  revolt  against  the  Govern-  .       sponsbility    is    sufficient    to 
ment,  tho  carried  on  by  the  weapons  convert   into   practical    and   constructive 
of  "  passive  resistance."     Still,  he  did  statesmen  those  who,  before  they  came 
succeed    in    throwing    into    the    back-  ^^to  power,  aroused  popular  distrust  on 
ground  these  not  unimportant  issues^by  account    of    the    impractibility    of    their 
boldly   proposing   the   practical    aban-  schemes  and  the  violence  of  their  lan- 
donment  of  the  policy  of  free  trade  un-  &"age   is  to  a  great  extent  confirmed  by 
der  which  Great  Britain  had  prospered  present  conditions  in  Europe.     In  Ger- 
and    progressed    for    fifty    years,    and  ^^^ny  the  Social  Democratic  party,  as  it 
which  had  become  an  unquestionable  steadily  increases  in  numbers,  is  becoming 
dogma  in  the  popular  mind.    He  would  less  completely  centered  m  the  future  and 
have  duties  put  upon  certain  articles  takes  a  more  active  part  m  present-day 
with  the  double  object  of  using  these  politics,  altho  not  relinquishing  its  ideals 
as  weapons  to  force   down   the   tariff  of  an  order  of  society  very  different  from 
walls  of  other  natiohs,  and  by  means  of  the  present  regime.     The  Social  Demo- 
preferential   duties   draw  the   colonies  crats  cast  2,900,000  votes  m  the  last  elec- 
closer  in  trade  relations  to  the  mother  tion— nearly  double  the  number  of  the 
country.      In  his  leaving  the  Cabinet  next  strongest  party,  and  while  m  the 
and  entering  upon  a  campaign  in  an  Reichstag     they     maintain     an     almost 
unpopular   cause,   he   resembles   Glad-  purely  critical  standpoint,  they  are  able 
stone    in   his   sudden   espousal   of   the  to    exert    a    strong    influence    on    the 
cause  of  Ireland's  crusade  for  ''  home  Government     against     mihtarism,     high , 
rule."     As  in  1886  party  lines  between  tariff     and     the     foreign     policy.       In 
Liberal  and  Conservative  disappeared,  France  the  Socialists,  as  they  have  come 
and    voters    became    "  Gladstone "    or  into   power,   have   become   opportunists, 
•'  Anti-Gladstone,"  by  which  readjust-  and  such  men  as  M.  Jaures,  vice-presi- 
aent  Mr.   Chamberlain  became  allied  dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  M. 
Vith    the    Conservatives,    so    now    in  Combes,    premier,    are   able    to    hold   in 
doubtful  precincts  candidates  are  sup-  check  the  violence  of  the  irreconcilable 
ported  because  of  their  position  in  re-  of  their  party,  while  they  hold  a  large 
gard  to  the  proposed  fiscal  policy  with-  and  very  heterogeneous  majority  steadily 
out  regard  to  their  party  affiliations,  to  their  anti-clerical  and  anti-military  pol- 
This  new  issue  is  raised  just  as  the  for-  icy.     The  law  for  the  expulsion  of  un- 
mer  one  disappears,  for  the  Irish  ques-  authorized  religious  associations,  whether 
tion,  altho  not  settled,  for  the  National-  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  young 
ists    have  not  renounced  their  aspira-  or    in    the    manufacture    of    Chartreuse 
tions  for  Home  Rule,  has  ceased  to  be  liqueur,  has  been  carried  out  with  much 
a  burning  one,  since  the  economic  fac-  severity,  and  now  a  new  act  has  been  in- 
tor  has  been  removed  from  it  by  the  ap-  troduced  which  will  result  in  the  com- 
propriation  by  the  Government  of  some  plete  secularization  of  all  the  schools  on 
$100,000,000  to  make  up  the  difference  the  ground  that  the  Government  has  not 
between  what  the  landlords  were  will-  only  the  right  to  regulate  instruction  but 
ing  to  sell  for  and  the  tenants  were  to  also  to  forbid  the  teaching  of  doctrines 
pay  for  their  land.     Unlike  Gladstone,  inimical  to  republican  principles.     From 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  party  did  not  go  out  an  American  standpoint  these  measures 
of  power  with  him,  for  Mr.  Balfour,  by  seem  an  altogether  unwarrantable  inter- 
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ference  with  the  liberty  of  instruction,  of  its  foremost  statesmen,  authors,  edu- 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  are  merely  cators  and  clergymen,  and  its  young  men 
steps  toward  the  abrogation  of  the  ''  Con-  are  seeking  refuge  in  other  lands  rather 
cordat,"  by  which  Napoleon  bound  than  submit  to  service  under  Russian 
Church  and  State  together.  The  appeal  officers  in  Asiatic  wars.  The  funds  of 
of  the  twice  condemned  and  pardoned  the  Armenian  Church  have  been  con- 
Dreyfus  for  a  revision  of  his  case  has  fiscatf  d  by  the  Government  and  the  peo- 
been  granted,  and  the  new  evidence  in  pie  ke^.  in  subjection  by  the  exercise  of 
the  form  of  the  forgery  of  documents  martial  law.  The  Jews  have  been  re- 
on  which  the  courts-martial  rendered  stricted  and  harried  in  many  parts  of 
their  decision  is  expected  to  result  in  his  the  Empire,  and  at  Kishinefif  in  Bessa- 
clearance  and  reinstatement  in  the  army,  rabia  an  awful  massacre  took  place  with- 
— In  Italy  the  reforms  in  the  judiciary  out  interference  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
and  economy  in  government  have  led  to  a  thorities,  and  the  special  judicial  com- 
greater  degree  of  prosperity  than  was  be-  mission  appointed  to  try  the  rioters  in- 
lieved  possible  a  few  years  ago,  and  acute  flicted  only  slight  penalties  on  a  few  of 
distress,  except  in  the  extreme  south,  is  them,  and  has  made  no  reparation  for  the 
alleviated.  The  administration,  now  in  immense  destruction  of  property.  The 
the  hands  of  the  Socialists  and  Liberals,  Zionist  movement,  for  the  establishment 
proposes  to  cut  down  the  interest  on  the  of  an  independent  Jewish  nation  in  Pal- 
public  debt  and  nationalize  the  railroads,  estine,  has  been  put  under  the  ban  of  the 

^  Russian   Government.     The  committees 

representing   the    provincial   assemblies. 

The  Suppression  of    J^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  indus-  who,  on  the  invitation  of  Minister  Witte, 

Small  Peoples         ^^^^^  world    there  are  petitioned  for  a  greater  degree  of  local 

two  opposing  forces  self-government,  were  met  with  refusal 
at  work,  one  tending  toward  the  develop-  and  punishment  by  Plehve,  whose  re- 
ment  of  minor,  local  and  household  in-  strictionary  and  military  policy  seems 
dustries,  and  the  other  toward  their  con-  now  to  have  replaced  the  plans  for  peace 
solidation  in  the  factory  and  the  trust,  and  internal  development  carried  on  by 
so  in  the  realm  of  politics,  the  movements  Witte.  The  money  accumulated  by  the 
for  mtensification  of  the  patriotism  and  latter  through  nationalized  industries  is 
race  pride  of  small  peoples  come  in  con-  apparentlv  to  be  spent  in  war,  and  his 
flict  with  the  tendency  toward  imperial-  Siberian  railroad  used  to  transport  troops 
ism  or  by  whatever  name  may  be  called  instead  of  colonists.  M.  Plehve,  in  his 
the  formation  of  a  unit  nation  out  of  effort  to  suppress  the  nationalistic  spirit 
heterogeneous  groups.  For  many  years  in  Poland,  went  so  far  as  to  insist  that 
the  centrifugal  impulse  has  been  strong-  Polish  Catholics  should  be  allowed  to 
est  all  over  the  world,  arousing  national  worship  and  preach  only  in  the  Russian 
aspirations  on  the  part  of  minor  races  language.  That  portion  of  the  dismem- 
and  the  revival  and  cultivation  of  almost  bered  kingdom  which  is  under  Prussian 
forgotten  dialects,  such  as  the  Provengal  control  fares  little  better,  for  great  ef- 
in  France  and  Gaelic  in  Ireland,  but  dur-  forts  have  been  made  to  root  out  the 
ing  the  past  year  the  contrary  force  has  Polish  language  as  a  medium  of  secular 
prevailed,  and  the  small  peoples  have  and  religious  instruction.  The  Hunga- 
suffered.— In  Russia  the  suppression  of  Hans,  while  successful  in  promoting  their 
the  Finns,  Poles,  Armenians  and  Jews  own  national  interests,  have  been  re- 
has  been  carried  on  with  great  severity,  lentless  in  suppressing  those  of  the  Slavs 
Without  regard  to  his  pledge  as  Grand  of  Croatia,  who  resent  the  dominance  of 
Duke  of  Finland  to  maintain  the  ancient  the  Magyars  as  the  Magyars  do  that  of 
liberties  and  constitutional  rights  of  the  the  Germans.— The  rising  in  Macedonia 
country,  the  Czar  has  practically  con-  resulted  in  nothing  save  the  devastation 
verted  it  into  a  Russian  province,  ruled  of  the  country,  the  massacre  of  its  in- 
by  a  Russian  Governor,  to  whom  has  habitants  and  the  destruction  of  towns, 
been  given  almost  despotic  power  of  re-  bridges  and  railroads  by  the  equal  bar- 
moval  from  office  and  exile  of  any  who  barity  of  the  revolutionists  and  Turkish 
oppose  him.     The  country  has  lost  many  soldiery. 
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rj.,     or-  111    the    relie:ious    world 

The  Religious  .        °  .  , 

World  ^^     notice     the     steady 

progress  of  missions  in 
non-Christian    lands.      The    decennial 
census  in  India  reports  that  while  Hin- 
duism shows  a  relative  decrease,  and 
Mohammedanism     a    very     small     in- 
crease, the  increase  in  the  ratio  of  na- 
tive Christians,  and  especially  of  Prot- 
estants, has  been  very  large.     In  China 
the  mission  work   interrupted  by  the 
Boxer  troubles  has  been  restored  on  a 
larger  scale  and  with  increased  success. 
— The  coming  together  of  denomina- 
tions is  a   marked   feature   the   world 
over.     In  this  country  the  Congrega- 
tionalists,  the  United  Brethren  and  the 
Methodist   Protestants  have  arranged 
a  plan  of  union,  and  other  unions  have 
been  hopefully  inaugurated.     In  Aus- 
tralia, Methodists,    Congregationalists 
and  Presbyterians  have  such  a  union 
well  under  way,  thus  breaking  across 
what  has  seemed  a  closed  wall  of  po- 
lity.  Wherever  unions  have  been  made, 
as  in  Japan,  Canada  and  England,  there 
is    no    complaint    of   the    result. — The 
death  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  and  the  suc- 
cession of  Pius  X  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  events  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  the  year.     There  has 
been  a  universal  expression  of  esteem 
for  the  late  Pontiff,  and  an  expression 
of  hopeful  respect  for  his  successor.   It 
is  too  early  to  judge  what  his  policy 
will  be,  but  it  is  expected  that  there  will 
be  a  gradual  relaxing  of  the  bitterness 
which  has  existed  between  the  Papal 
power  and  the  Italian  monarchy.     But 
perhaps  more  important  is  the  antici- 
pated effect  on  the  relations  between 
the  Vatican  and  the  French   Govern- 
ment.    Leo  had  a  very  patient  affection 
for  France,  and  urged  his  spiritual  sub- 
jects to  make  terms  with  the  Republic. 
This  they  were  slow  to  do,  and  the  re- 
sult is  seen  in  the  legislation    which  is 
shutting  up  the  schools  maintained  by 
the  orders   and  the  expulsion  of  many 
of  them  from  the  country.    The  French 
Republic    regards    the    Church    as    its 
greatest  enemy  at  home  and  its  great- 
est friend  in  the  colonial  world.     Pius 
X  has  as  yet  shown  no  relaxation  of 
the  rule  forbidding  good  Catholics  to 
take   part   in    Italian    politics,    and    in 
France  he  has  as  yet  given  no  indica- 
tion  of  his   policy. — Theological    con- 


flict has  been  especially  active  in  Ger- 
many, originating  m  the  two  lectures 
by  Professor  Delitzsch  on  "  Babel  and 
Bible,"  given  before  the  Emperor.     It 
was  especially  offensive  to  many  read- 
ers that  he  claimed  that  the  Mosaic  in- 
stitutions and  religious  ideas  had  their 
origin  in  Babylonia  rather  than  in  reve- 
lations, and  a  multitude  of  pamphlets, 
ignorant  and  learned,  followed,  as  well 
as  a  further  defense  of  his  views  by 
Professor  Delitzsch ;  but  the  discussion 
has  not  raised  much  of  a  disturbance  in 
other    countries.       For    England    and 
America   of   really    more   interest   has 
been     the     completion     of     Professor 
Cheyne's      *'  Encyclopaedia      Biblica," 
which  practically  rejects  all  supernatu- 
ralism  in  the  New  Testament,  as  well 
as  the  Old,  thus  familiarizing  the  Eng- 
lish reader  with  the  extremest  radical 
views   of   German    Rationalists.      The 
milder  higher  criticism   of  Hastings's 
''  Bible  Dictionary  "  has  hardly  raised 
any   outcry.      In   this   country,   while 
sporadic  attacks  have  been  occasionally 
made  on  the  liberal  utterances  of  such 
men  as  Dr.  Rainsford  and   Professor 
Bowne,  they  have  attracted  little  se- 
rious  attention. — The   disturbances   in 
Macedonia  are  political  as  well  as  re- 
ligious, but  in  the  Caucasus  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Armenians  by  the  Russian 
Government,  in  seizing  their  ecclesias- 
tical property  and  assuming  control  of 
their  schools,  illustrates  the  intolerance 
of  Russian  government   and  gives  rise 
to  disturbances  that  threaten  social  dis- 
order.— In  the  Philippines  the  Aglipay 
schism     from     the     Roman     Catholic 
Church  has  grown  to  surprising  dimen- 
sions, and  it  is  now  uncertain  whether 
the  new  American  bishops  will  be  able 
to  suppress  it.     They  have  with  them 
the  strength  of  the  old  Church,  with  its 
rightful   claims,  and  they  have   much 
greater  skill  and  wisdom,  but  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people  has  been  with  the 
native    clergy,    who    have    so    largely 
joined    the    new    body.      Already   the 
right  of  the  Aglipay  priests  to  the  local 
churches  is  coming  before  the  courts. 
The  sale  of  the  friars'  lands  to  the  United 
States   Government,   and  their  partition 
among  the  people,  with  the  removal  of 
the  friars,  will  help  the  American  bish- 
ops in  their  contention  with  the  party 
of  Archbishop  Aglipay. 
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BY  SIR  FREDERICK  W.  HOLDER,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. 

[Sir  F.  W.  Holder  has  had  a  most  distinguished  official  career.  He  was  twice 
Premier  of  South  Australia  and  is  now  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
first  Federal  Parliament.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  South  Australian  Government 
for  over  ten  years,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution 
of  the  Commonwealth.  At  the  opening  of  the  first  Parliament  he  was  unanimously 
elected  Speaker,  and  at  its  close  was  highly  complimented  on  the  great  ability  and  un- 
deviating  impartiality  with  which  he  had  discharged  the  onerous  duties  of  that  singu- 
larly difficult  position. — Editor.] 

THE  Australian  Commonwealth  is    far  it  is  justifiable,  in  what  measure  it 
completing  the  third  year  of  its    is    unreasonable,    and   the     extent     to 
history.    Its  first  Parliament  has    which  it  is  likely  to  be  permanent,  are 
been    dissolved.      The    electoral    cam-    exceedingly  interesting,  and  the  trust- 
paign  for  a  new  House  of  Represent-    worthiness  of  any  forecast  must  largely 
atives  and  half  of  the  Senate  is  in  full     depend  on  the  correctness  of  the  an- 
swing.      In   hundreds  of  public  meet-    swers   that   are   obtained   thereto.      It 
ings,  from  Perth  to  Brisbane,  and  from    would  be  grossly  unfair  to  interpret  a 
Hobart  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  the    sense   of   dissatisfaction   that   may   be 
policy  of  the  Government  and  the  acts    only  a  passing  phase  of  public  senti- 
of  the  legislature  are  being  reviewed,     ment  as  an  evidence  that  the  Common- 
The  time  is  opportune  for  complying    wealth  is  a  failure, 
with  a  request  that  has  been  made  to         To  begin  with,  as  it  is  easy  to  be  wise 
me,  to  give  the  readers  of  The  Inde-    after  the  fact,  the  conclusion  is  reached 
PENDENT   some  account  of  the  present    without  difficulty  that  a  considerable 
situation  and  how  it  has  devi_loped.         reaction    was    inevitable.      The    later 
The    political    atmosphere    of    Aus-    preparatory  stages  and  the  introduc- 
tralia  is  highly  electric,  for  the  contest    tion  of  the  new  order  of  things    were 
is  keen,  and  because  of  the  liberal  fran-    accompanied  by  accessories  that  were 
chise  all  the  men  and  women  are  en-     calculated    to    fan    enthusiasm    to    its 
titled  to  take  part  in  it.     Members  of    whitest   glow.      When   the    Common- 
the  Opposition   are  fiercely  attacking    wealth  bill  was  submitted  by  referen- 
the  policy  and   administration   of  the     dum   to  the   electors   public  attention 
Government,  while  the  Ministry  and  its    was  perforce  directed  to  the  advantages 
supporters  are  equally  vehement  and    of  the  measure,  and  probably  exagger- 
energetic  in  defense.     Under  such  cir-    ated  ideas  were  the  result.     Events  in 
cumstances  it  is  not  the  easiest  thing    South  Africa  tended  to  stimulate  the 
in  the  world  for  one  who  is  in  the  thick     Imperial  sentiment  and  encourage  am- 
of  the  fight  to  adopt  a  strictly  judicial    bition  for  nationhood.     The  inaugural 
and  impartial  attitude,  but  it  is  evident     ceremonies    were    conducted    amid    a 
that  in  a  general  survey  the  coloring    blaze  of  splendid  magnificence,  and  in- 
of  partisanship  should  be  eliminated  as    cidentally  the  coinciding  of  the  birth  of 
thoroughly  as  possible.  the  nation  with  the  dawn  of  the  new 

It  is  undeniable  that,  taking  Aus-  century  tended  to  further  exaltation  of 
tralia  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  prevailing  feeling.  The  death  of  Queen  Victoria, 
sensation  of  disappointment  with  the  the  accession  of  King  Edward,  the  elec- 
results  of  Federation  thus  far,  and  that  tion  of  the  Parliament,  kept  up  the  ex- 
the  Commonwealth  idea  is  not  nearly  citement.  Then  came  the  opening  of 
so  popular  now  as  it  was  three  years  the  Parliament  by  royalty  in  person 
ago.  This  acknowledgment  of  one  of  and  the  visits  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
the  most  remarkable  and  unexpected  of  of  York  to  the  capitals  of  all  the  States, 
outstanding  facts  is  not  to  be  taken  as  signalized  in  each  instance  by  a  round 
an  indorsement  of  the  feeling.  The  of  festivities.  Thus  for  several  months 
questions  as  to  its  cause  or  causes,  how    the  public  mind  continued  in  a  state  of 
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effervescence,  and  subsequent  proceed-  rowness  that  it  has  been  made  to  ap- 
ings seemed  to  be  stale,  flat  and  hum-  pear.  The  incident  of  the  six  hatters 
drum,  producing  a  sensation  as  of  hopes  and  the  restrictions  on  colored  labor 
disappointed  and  expectations  unful-  have  been  grossly  caricatured,  but  the 
filled.  impression  produced  thereby  is  one  of 

Next  to  this  may  be  placed  the  re-  the  things  to  be  considered.  Public 
luctant  slowness  of  State  Parliaments  feeling  has  also  been  affected  by  the 
and  Governments  to  adjust  themselves  financial  stringency  of  the  times.  The 
to  the  new^  conditions.  It  had  always  Commonwealth  has  been  establishing 
been  represented  that  the  expenses  of  itself  during  one  of  the  most  trying  pe- 
the  Federal  legislature  and  administra-  riods  that  Australia  has  ever  known  ra- 
tion would  be  met  by  reductions  in  suiting  from  the  prolonged  and  disas- 
those  of  the  States,  but  there  was  little  trous  drought,  which  is  now  happily  at 
promptitude  in  effecting  these  econo-  an  end.  In  individual  States,  more- 
mies.  South  Australia  set  an  excellent  over,  there  are  local  troubles  or  griev- 
example  by  dispensing  with  a  third  of  ances  to  be  taken  into  account, 
its  Ministers  and  members  of  Parlia-  Queensland  sugar  growers  are  wroth 
ment,  but  the  larger  States,  Victoria  because  of  the  restraints  imposed  upon 
and  New  South  Wales,  postponed  such  Kanaka  labor,  altho  every  care  has 
action  most  tantalizingly.  In  the  for-  been  taken  to  protect  their  industry, 
mer  State  a  Reform  act  has  been  passed  New  South  Wales  is  angry  because  its 
after  intense  public  agitation,  but  the  fiscal  policy  has  been  set  aside.  Mel- 
latter  has  done  nothing  as  yet.  Hence  bourne  instead  of  Sydney  is  the  seat  of 
there  is  much  complaint  that  Federa-  the  Federal  legislature  and  govem- 
tion  has  added  to  the  public  burdens  ment,  and  no  decision  has  been  come 
without  any  compensating  relief,  but  to  about  the  site  of  the  capital.  West- 
so  far  as  this  is  true,  the  Common-  ern  Australia  entered  the  Federation 
wealth  is  not  to  blame.  with  the  understanding  that  it  should 

The  introduction  of  a  new  and  uni-  be  linked  to  the  other  States  by  a  trans- 
form system  in  certain  departments  of  continental  railway,  and  is  disap- 
public  affairs,  that  have  been  taken  pointed  because  the  project  still  hangs 
over  by  the  Commonwealth,  has  nee-  fire,  altho  its  own  Government  is  large- 
essarily  somewhat  dislocated  arrange-  ly  responsible  for  the  delay.  In  all  the 
ments,  and  a  certain  amount  of  fric-  States  local  authorities  resent  the 
tion  is  attributable  to  this  cause.  Per-  dwarfing  of  their  position  by  compari- 
haps  it  was  not  altogether  avoidable,  son  with  the  overshadowing  Federa- 
but  possibly  it  might  have  been  les-  tion. 

sened   by  better  management.     Any-        To  state  the  points  that  have  been 

how,  the  transfer  had  to  be  effected,  and  mentioned  is,  in  many  cases,  to  indi- 

could  not  be  made  without  some  degree  cate  the  inference  that  is  fairly  deduc- 

of  inconvenience  and  irritation.    There  ible  from  them.    On  the  whole,  it  seems 

are  criticisms  on  both  sides,  the  Gov-  only  reasonable  to  conclude  that  while 

ernment  being  accused  by  some  oppo-  there  has  been  some  cause  for  the  mani- 

nents  with  having  attempted  too  much  fest    chilling    of    Federal    enthusiasm, 

at  once  and  by  others  with  having  done  most  of  it  is  due  to  natural  conditions 

too  little.     Its  persistent  determination  and  the  fact  that  the  past  may  be  re- 

to   push   things   has   brought   upon   it  garded   as   a   transition   period.      The 

more  adverse  comment  than  it  would  great  and  solid  advantages  of  national 

have  had  to  endure  had  it  been  con-  unity  are  as  real  as  ever  they  were, 

tented  to  make  the  pace  a  little  slower.  They  have,  in  fact,  been  brought  out 

The  Federation  has  been  so  repre-  into  clearer  prominence,  and  will  again 
sented,  or  rather  misrepresented,  in  irresistibly  assert  themselves.  Pro- 
some  of  its  acts  as  to  bring  upon  it  un-  vided  that  the  level  of  administrative 
favorable  comment  that  is  undeserved,  capacity  and  fidelity  is  maintained  and 
Its  "  White  Australia  "  policy,  for  ex-  that  the  authorities  of  the  respective 
ample,  is  by  no  means  the  embodiment  States  accept  the  situation,  the  tempo- 
of  selfishness   and  the  outcome  of  nar-  rary   alienation — if   such    it     may     be 
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called — will  pass  away  in  favor  of  set-  times  changed  hands.    It  suffered  a  se- 

tled,  national,  patriotic  sentiments.  vere   loss  by  the  death  of  Sir  James 

Considering  that  three  years  ago  the  Dickson,    who    had    been    Premier   of 

six  States  of  Australia  were  self-gov-  Queensland  almost  at  the  commence- 

erning  and  entirely  independent  of  each  ment ;  parted  from  its  best  fighting  man 

other,  that  the  subdivisions  and  local  when    Mr.    Kingston   resigned   on   ac- 

control  still  remain  for  many  purposes,  count  of  a  Cabinet  disagreement  a  few 

that  in  some  cases  much  rivalry  and  months  ago,  and  the  Prime   Minister 

jealous    feeling     persistently    survives  himself  retired  just  before  the  close  of 

and  that  the  Commonwealth  has  had  the  last  session,  to  become  one  of  the 

to   be    carved   out   of   such    materials.  Judges  of  the  High  Court  of  the  Com- 

there  is  abundant  ground  for  the  claim  monwealth. 

that  a  great  deal  of  good  work  has  been  The  present  Prime  Minister  is  the 
done.  The  country  is  both  vast  and  Honorable  Alfred  Deakin,  who  is  a  fin- 
varied,  comprising  as  it  does  an  area  ished  orator,  and  has  been  a  member 
of  about  three  millions  of  square  miles,  of  the  Ministry  from  the  first.  The 
equal  to  that  of  the  United  States,  with  element  of  continuity  is  further 
only  four  millions  of  people,  settled  strengthened  by  the  continuance  in 
mainly  near  the  extensive  coast  lines  office  of  Sir  George  Turner,  Sir  Wil- 
and  on  its  outer  fringe.  A  political  Ham  Lyne  and  Sir  John  Forrest,  but  it 
union  has  been  established  throughout  is  considered  probable  that  the  last 
the  entire  territory,  which  is  being  de-  named  may  ere  long  receive  the  ap- 
veloped  by  every  successive  Federal  pointment  of  High  Commissioner,  to 
act  into  a  more  real  and  conscious  reside  in  England  and  there  represent 
union,  fixing  the  diverse  and  sometimes  the  Commonwealth.  Five  members  of 
conflicting  interests  into  a  harmonious  the  Cabinet  have  been  Premiers  in  their 
whole.  Formidable  barriers  to  inter-  respective  States,  so  that  the  Ministry 
course  have  already  been  broken  down,  has  a  fair  amount  of  administrative 
there  is  growth  in  community  of  feel-  talent. 

ing  and  purpose,  and  this  will  certainly  No  single  achievement  of  the  Par- 
be  widely  developed  as  time  goes  on.  liament  was  equal  in  difficulty  and  im- 

The  Commonwealth  has  been  fortu-  portance  to  the  framing  of  a  Federal 
nate  in  both  of  its  Governors-General,  tariff.  The  work  occupied  several 
altho  the  circumstances  which  led  to  months,  and  when  completed  was  very 
the  early  departure  of  the  first  were  much  of  the  character  of  a  compromise, 
much  to  be  regretted.  The  Marquis  of  The  Government  and  a  majority  of  the 
Linlithgow  was  all  that  such  a  high  members  were  in  favor  of  protection, 
official  should  be — able,  resourceful,  but  the  free  traders  were  strong  enough 
courteous  and  enthusiastic.  Intensely  to  effect  modification  of  the  original 
Australian  in  his  sympathies  and  lavish  proposals  at  many  points.  Perhaps  the 
in  his  response  to  every  real  or  sup-  most  visible  and  substantial  gain  to 
posed  demand  made  upon  him,  his  only  the  community  generally  through  Fed- 
fault,  was  that  he  set  up  too  high  a  stand-  eration  is  the  abolition  of  the  irritating 
ard  of  expenditure  without  a  clear  un-  border  custom  houses  and  the  estab- 
derstanding  of  the  mind  of  Parliament,  lishment  of  complete  interstate  free 
and  his  premature  retirement  was  the  trade.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  the 
consequence.  Lord  Tennyson  has  fiscal  question  will  be  revived  and  hold 
proved  himself  a  most  efficient  sue-  a  prominent  place  at  the  coming  elec- 
cessor,  with  a  more  exact  appreciation  tion,  for  Mr.  G.  H.  Reid,  the  Leader  of 
of  the  position,  and  his  departure  on  the  Opposition,  has  announced  that  he 
account  of  domestic  considerations  is  will  fight  the  battle  yet  again.  The 
a  subject  of  unfeigned  and  general  re-  position  may  be  stated  briefly  thus: 
gret.  The  Ministry  protest  against  any  inter- 

The   Government  that   was   formed  ference  with  the  present  tariflF,  on  the 

by  Sir  Edward   Barton   in   1901   prac-  ground  that  it  will  cause  injury  through 

tically  still  continues  in  office,  but  has  occasioning     commercial     disturbance, 

sustained   much   alteration  in   its  per-  but  they  are  willing  to  meet  the  Mother 

sonnel,  and  its  portfolios  have  several  Country  with  reciprocal   duties,  while 
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the  Opposition  by  its  Leader  advocates 
revision  so  as  to  render  the  customs 
revenue  producing  only.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's proposals  for  preferential 
trade  have  introduced  additional  com- 
plications, and  whereas  the  Ministry 
proposes  to  meet  them  by  raising  the 
tariff  wall  a  little  higher  against  foreign 
countries,  Mr.  Reid  argues  that  as 
against  Great  Britain  it  should  be  low- 
ered or  taken  down. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  tariff  ques- 
tion may  be  placed  that  of  the  fran- 
chise. The  Commonwealth  Parlia- 
ment had  the  duty  of  framing  its  own 
electoral  laws,  which  it  discharged  in 
the  spirit  of  its  constitution.  It  estab- 
lished the  absolute  political  equality  of 
the  sexes,  so  that  throughout  Australia, 
at  the  coming  elections,  every  man  and 
woman  who  is  over  21  and  unstained 
by  crime  will  be  entitled  to  vote  and 
all  will  have  equal  voting  power.  The 
Parliament  has,  therefore,  placed  on 
the  statute  book  what  is  probably  the 
most  liberal  electoral  law  in  the  world. 
In  most  of  the  States  organizations 
have  been  called  into  existence  for  the 
political  guidance  and  instruction  of 
women,  and  in  more  than  one  of  them 
ladies  have  announced  their  intending 
candidature  for  places  in  Parliament. 

Among  other  useful  pieces  of  legis- 
lation has  been  the  establishment  of  a 
High  Court,  which  will  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage, not  only  in  interpreting  the 
Constitution,  but  also  to  litigants  in 
many  cases  by  rendering  unnecessary 
the  costly  process  of  an  appeal  to  the 
Privy  Council  of  the  Empire.  At  the 
same  time,  the  court  has  been  so  con- 
stituted as  to  enable  it  to  act  as  arbiter 
in  the  many  difficult  and  delicate  issues 
that  are  liable  to  be  raised  between  the 
States  and  the  Commonwealth.  The 
Public  Service  act,  under  the  provisions 
of  which  the  employees  of  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  Commonwealth  are 
placed,  is  the  most  advanced  measure 
of  the  kind  that  any  Parliament  has 
passed,  and  removes  public  servants 
altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  political 
patronage.  The  Patents  act  is  another 
useful  practical  measure  that  will  su- 
persede the  Patent  laws  of  the  several 
States,  and  make  it  possible  for  an  in- 
ventor to  get  a  patent  more  cheaply 
for  the  whole  Commonwealth  than  it 


was  formerly  in  five  individual  States 
out  of  the  six  in  the  union.  When 
Sir  Edmund  Barton  opened  the  first 
electoral  campaign  he  issued  a  mani- 
festo embodying  a  program  of  legis- 
lative work,  and  all  the  subjects  in- 
cluded in  it,  except  three,  have  been 
disposed  of,  and  two  of  them  were  se- 
riously taken  in  hand. 

Evidently  the  Parliament  cannot  be 
charged  with  lack  of  diligence.  It  was 
in  existence  for  two  and  a  half  years, 
out  of  which  it  sat  for  two  years,  and 
was  for  eighteen  months  engaged  in  its 
first  session  with  only  one  recess.  The 
House  of  Representatives  deserves 
credit  for  some  degree  of  self-sacrifice, 
having  voluntarily  parted  with  six 
months  of  its  life  to  save  expense  to  the 
country.  Under  the  Constitution  act 
one-half  of  the  Senators  must  retire, 
and  they  or  their  successors  be  elected 
by  the  constituencies,  before  the  first 
of  next  January,  and  in  the  interests  of 
economy  it  was  arranged  that  the  gen- 
eral election  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  take  place  at  the  same 
time  instead  of  five  months  later. 

This  action  may  be  set  over  against 
statements  that  are  made  as  to  the 
Commonwealth  being  an  unnecessary 
drain  on  the  public  funds,  and  suggests 
reference  to  the  economies  it  has  ren- 
dered possible. 

Three  great  departments — Defense, 
Post  and  Telegraphs  and  Customs — 
have  been  transferred  bodily  to  the 
Commonwealth.  These  were  under 
separate  acts  in  each  of  the  States,  so 
that  there  were  eighteen  acts  in  all,  and 
as  many  systems  of  administration, 
which  have  now  been  reduced  to  three, 
or  one  for  each  department.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  four  new  departments 
have  been  created  and  proved  efficient 
for  their  work.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
cost  of  Commonwealth  management  is 
so  much  more  economical  than  that  of 
the  States,  that  there  is  really  no  com- 
parison. As  to  the  "  new  expenditure," 
it  worked  out  for  the  first  year  at  13d, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  cost  of  the 
elections  and  the  heavy  initial  outlay 
in  bringing  the  new  Electoral  act  into 
operation,  will  average  for  three  years 
only  about  i8d  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion. This  is  an  exceedingly  low  price 
to  pay  for  the  positive  and  substantial 
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benefits  that  are  secured,  and  it  ought 
to  be  recouped  in  part  at  least  by  State 
and  departmental  economies.  The  cost 
of  Defense  has  been  cut  down  by  more 
than  ii  10,000  a  year. 

The  three  subjects  referred  to  in  the 
original  Barton  manifesto,  but  still  left 
over,  are  an  Arbitration  act,  an  Inter- 
state Commission  to  regulate  railway 
freights,  etc.,  and  the  Federal  Capital, 
of  which  the  latter  has  excited  much 
the  largest  amount  of  interest.  The 
situation  is  peculiar.  The  Constitution 
act  empowers  the  Federal  Parliament 
to  fix  the  seat  of  government  in  a  ter- 
ritory, comprising  at  least  100  square 
miles,  in  the  State  of  New  South  Wales, 
but  not  within  100  miles  of  Sydney. 
There  are  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the 
rights  and  powers  of  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Parliaments,  respectively,  and 
both  have  done  a  great  deal  of  inspec- 
tion. Finally  a  bill  was  prepared  and  a 
list  of  sites  named  on  which  an  exhaust- 
ive ballot  was  taken.     The  upshot  was 


that  the  House  of  Representatives 
chose  one  locality,  the  Senate  another; 
neither  would  give  way,  and  so  the  sub- 
ject was  hung  up  for  the  next  Parlia- 
ment to  tackle. 

As  to  the  future,  it  is  evident  that 
there  are  great  subjects  to  be  consid- 
ered that  have  at  present  been  scarcely 
looked  at.  The  administration  of  New 
Guinea  is  one,  and  the  protection  of 
Australian  interests  in  the  New 
Hebrides  another.  The  consolidation 
of  loans  is  more  important  than  either, 
for  its  accomplishment  will  efifect  an 
enormous  saving  of  interest,  but  the 
federalizing  of  the  railways  must  accom- 
pany it,  for  if  the  liabilities  are  pooled 
in  any  sense,  so  also  must  be  the  assets. 
Large  projects,  such  as  the  West  Aus- 
tralian Railway,  are  looming  on  the 
horizon.  Despite  detraction  the  Com- 
monwealth has  made  a  good  beginning. 
Its  first  Parliament  has  tested  the 
soundness  of  its  principles  and  proved 
the  stability  of  their  foundation. 

Melbourne,  Australia. 
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The  Catholic  Church  in  the  PhiHppines 

BY  JAMES  A.  LE  ROY 

[Since  this  article  was  written  the  friar  lands  have  been  purchased  by  the  United 
States  Government,  a  fact  which  makes  this  article  specially  timely.  Mr.  Le  Roy  has 
kept  in  close  touch  with  Philippine  affairs  since  his  service  in  the  islands  as  private 
secretary  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  Philippine  Commission.  Our  readers  will  recall 
an  article  in  a  late  issue  of  The  Independent  in  which  Archbishop  Aglipay  made  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  meaning  of  his  schism. — Editor.] 


THERE  are  various  reasons  why  it 
is  worth  while  just  now  to  pause 
and  take  stock  carefully  of  the 
religious  conditions  we  have  on  hand  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  If  we  do  not,  we 
may  at  any  moment  find  ourselves  sur- 
prised by  a  situation  we  ought  to  have 
foreseen  but  had  not. 

One  reason  is  that  the  Catholic  schism 
in  the  islands  is  by  no  means  the  unim- 
portant, even  amusing,  movement  that 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  men  who  organized  it  in 
August,  1902.  To  be  sure,  the  Associated 
Press  has  practically  ignored  it,  and  one 
might  well  gather,  from  the  hiatus  of 
information  upon  it  for  nearly  a  year, 
that  it  had  come  to  naught ;  but  this  is  not 


the  first  time  the  Associated  Press  has 
committed  serious  errors  of  omission  in 
regard  to  the  Philippines.  Plainly  told, 
the  truth  of  the  situation  is  that  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  Philippines  is 
literally  rent  in  two. 

Another  reason,  closely  allied,  for  turn- 
ing our  attention  to  this  situation,  is  that 
Pope  Leo's  Philippine  bull  of  last  De- 
cember has,  where  noticed  at  all  in  this 
country,  been  interpreted  entirely  too 
optimistically  as  bearing  on  the  settle- 
ment of  the  crucial  question  in  the  Philip- 
pines, the  friar  question.  At  any  rate, 
however  favorable  some  of  its  para- 
graphs may  have  read  to  Americans,  in 
the  light  of  Governor  Taft's  negotiations 
at  the  Vatican,  this  much  is  certain :  The 
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Filipinos,  even  the  more  conservative, 
almost  unanimously  interpreted  it  as  a 
pro-friar  document ;  and,  whether  or  not 
we  should  ascribe  this  mainly  to  their 
attitude  of  deep-seated  suspicion  of  every 
move  made  in  the  matter  of  the  friars,  we 
must  reckon  with  it  as  a  fact,  and  we 
should  realize  that  this  opposition  to  the 
bull  has  for  nearly  a  year  back  given  the 
schism,  born  of  mere  agitators,  the  moral 
status  of  a  real  popular  movement. 

A  third  reason  has  to  do  with  the  fu- 
ture. A  new  Pope  is  on  the  scene,  and 
there  are  a  dozen  reasons  for  expecting 
a  more  or  less  new,  and,  at  least,  a  better 
defined,  "  American  policy  "  soon  to  re- 
veal itself.  Confining  ourselves  entirely 
to  our  Philippine  difficulties,  we  might 
as  well  frankly  realize  that,  on  our  own 
part,  we  have  practically  broken  with 
our  traditional  policy  of  non-interven- 
tion in  church  matters  and  that  we  may 
have  to  go  still  further  in  this  direction 
before  our  hands  are  again  entirely  free. 
Governor  Taft  was  not  formally  an 
"  Ambassador  to  the  Vatican,"  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  we  never  shall  have  such  a 
representative  there.  But,  far  from  be- 
ing merely  a  business  negotiation  about 
friars' lands,  his  mission  was  really  a  diplo- 
matic mission,  by  whatever  phrase  we  may 
choose  to  call  it.  And  far  from  implying 
criticism  on  it  on  these  grounds,  it  was 
the  direct,  practical,  businesslike,  Amer- 
ican way  of  dealing  with  a  situation 
which,  whether  or  no,  we  had  to  meet. 
Had  the  influence  of  the  orders  not  been 
so  great  at  Rome  and  had  the  Vatican 
accepted  the  drag-net  protocol  offered  it, 
along  with  a  round  sum  for  the  friar 
lands,  conditioned  as  it  was  on  the  defi- 
nite withdrawal  of  all  regulars  from 
priestly  services  in  the  islands,  there  are 
many  reasons  for  believing  Rome  would 
have  preserved  her  own  prestige  among 
the  Filipinos,  now  badly  shattered,  and 
it  is  quite  certain  that,  as  a  Government, 
we  should,  within  a  few  years,  have  been 
able  to  leave  the  church  question  out  of 
mind  in  the  Philippines  as  we  do  at  home. 
But  the  Vatican  would  not  go  further 
than  to  promise  verbally  to  eliminate  the 
regular  clergy  from  the  Philippines  "  as 
soon  as  possible."  Between  the  time  of 
Governor  Taft^s  visit  and  the  writing  of 
the  Philippine  bull,  friar  interests  as- 
serted  themselves   still   more,   and   that 


document  virtually  confirmed  the  orders 
in  their  tenacious  hold  on  the  islands 
where  they  are  no  longer  welcome;  since 
the  publication  of  that  bull  in  the 
Philippines,  the  schism  has  grown  till 
it  comprises  one-half  of  the  Christian- 
ized population ;  the  orders  have,  by  so 
long  holding  their  lands  at  exorbitant 
prices  and  bv  other  defiant  moves  in  the 
face  of  the  Filipinos,  greatly  compli- 
cated Monsignor  Guidi's  mission  of 
conciliation — in  fact,  practically  rendered 
it  a  failure  to  date;  and  the  outlook  is 
good,  as  present  conditions  are,  for  our 
having  the  "  religious  question  "  on  our 
hands  in  the  Philippines  for  a  quarter 
century  to  come. 

The  bull,  "  Qiice  mari  sinico,"  has 
never  been  analyzed  or  published  in  the 
United  States,  except  in  one  or  two 
Roman  Catholic  publications ;  and,  as 
stated,  editorial  comments  on  it  were 
few  in  number  and  wide  of  the  mark. 
It  bears  date  of  September  17th,  1902, 
and  was  published  in  the  Philippines  in 
December;  but  it  is  worth  while  going 
back  to  see  what  this  new  ''  Constitution 
of  the  Apostolic  Church  in  the  Philip- 
pines "  is  like. 

It  begins  with  a  historic  resume  of 
the  Christianization  of  the  islands  and 
the  growth  of  the  Philippine  Church 
under  Spain,  refers  to  Monsignor  Chap- 
pelle's  mission  as  one  to  obtain  informa- 
tion merely  and  alludes  with  satisfaction 
to  the  negotiations  opened  by  Governor 
Taft,  using  these  significant  words  in 
regard  to  the  change  of  sovereignty 
from  Spain  to  the  United  States : 

"  But  as  the  fate  of  arms  not  long  since 
changed  the  face  of  public  affairs,  so,  too,  it  al- 
tered that  of  sacred  affairs.  This,  because, 
with  the  surrender  by  the  Spaniards  of  the 
sovereignty,  there  ended  also  the  Patronate 
of  the  Kings  of  Spain ;  through  which  the 
Church  has  come  to  acquire  greater  liberty, 
and  to  regain,  each  entire  and  unimpaired,  its 
rights." 

A  graceful  compliment  to  the  free- 
dom of  religion  under  American  rule, 
but  how  will  Catholic  Spain  regard  it? 

Twelve  clauses  followed.  Abstracted, 
they  are: 

"  I.  The  Metropolitan  Archbishopric  of  Ma- 
nila is  retained,  and,  for  better  administration, 
seven  suffragan  dioceses  are  created  in  place 
of  four,  the  bishoprics  of  Tuguegarao,  Capez 
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and  Zamboanga,  being  added  to  those  of  Cebii, 
Javo,  Nueva  Caceres  and  Nueva  Segovia.  The 
Marianas  are  made  an  Apostolic  Prefecture." 
At  the  time  the  increase  in  number  of 
dioceses  was  made,  the  Vatican  inform- 
ally promised  the  appointment  of  one  or 
more  Filipino  priests  as  bishops.  Some 
months  ago,  it  was  decided  to  leave  the 
dioceses  as  they  were  before — viz.,  four 
in  number.  Three  American  Catholics 
now  fill  the  bishoprics  of  Cebu,  Jaro  and 
Nueva  Segovia  (at  Vigan).  It  was  at 
first  intended  to  send  Monsignor  Rooker 
to  Nueva  Caceres,  but,  at  Monsignor 
Guidi's  request,  he  was  sent  to  Jaro; 
this  at  the  moment  when  the  Iloilo 
clergy  were  threatening  to  secede  if  a 
Filipino  was  not  made  bishop.  An 
Augustinian  friar,  Ramon  Gonzalez,  a 
Spaniard,  has  been  administrating  the 
diocese  of  Nueva  Caceres,  and  it  is  the 
general  supposition  in  the  Philippines 
that  he  will  be  formally  appointed  to  this 
remaining  bishopric. 

"2.  'Ties  of  amity  and  charity'  are  enjoined 
between  the  Archbishop  of  Manila  and  the 
seven  subordinate  bishops,  and  frequent  epis- 
copal councils  are  recommended. 

"  3.  Attached  to  the  Metropolitan  Cathedral 
shall  be  a  College  of  Cafions,  ten  in  number,  at 
the  least ;  and  the  Apostolic  Delegate  is  to 
study  out  the  plan  for  their  support,  now  that 
that  formerly  provided  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment is  taken  away.  The  Pope  is  '  keenly  de- 
sirous that  Colleges  of  Cafions  be  organized 
also  in  the  other  cathedral  churches.  But 
while  this  cannot  be  brought  about,  the  bishops 
shall  have  as  Consultors  men  distinguished 
for  piety,  learning  and  practical  experience  in 
affairs,  chosen  from  one  or  the  other  clergy.' 
The  consultors  are  to  assist  the  bishops,  as 
would  the  cafions,  in  the  sacred  ceremonies, 
and,  when  prevented,  the  bishops  *  shall  sup- 
ply their  places  with  others  of  the  most  worthy 
of  the  clergy,  secular  as  well  as  regular.'  " 

It  is  this  clause  which  Filipino  critics 
of  the  bull  interpret  as  opening  the  way 
for  the  new  American  bishops  to  be  ad- 
vised in  all  matters  by  friar  ''  Consul- 
tors." 

"4.  Provides  for  filling  temporarily  a  vacant 
see. 

"  5.  *  Since  experience  has  fully  proved  that 
native  clergy  is  everywhere  of  great  usefulness, 
the  bishops  shall  endeavor  diligently  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  native  priests ;  in  such  a 
way,  however,  that  they  first  prepare  them- 
selves for  entire  piety  and  obedience  to  dis- 
cipline and  recognize  properly  those  to  whom 


the  ecclesiastical  functions  are  entrusted. 
And  those  whom  practice  and  experience  shall 
prove  most  suitable  shall  be  promoted  grad- 
ually to  the  best  posts.  This,  above  all,  let  the 
members  of  the  clergy  understand,  that  they 
must  never  let  themselves  be  carried  away  by 
factional  passions.  For,  tho  it  is  in  general 
provisions  prohibited  that  he  who  labors  in  the 
service  of  God  shall  mix  in  secular  affairs, 
nevertheless  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  by  rea- 
son of  times  and  things,  we  understand  it  to  be 
peculiarly  necessary  that  those  who  belong  to 
the  ecclesiastical  State  should  avoid  this. 
Moreover,  since  a  union  of  minds  is  the  most 
important  force  for  the  carrying  out  of  any 
great  and  useful  enterprise,  let  all  the  priests, 
without  any  exception,  whether  they  belong 
to  the  secular  clergy  or  to  the  religious  fami- 
lies, foster  this  union,  for  the  good  of  religion. 
It  is  certainly  necessary  that  those  who  consti- 
tute the  only  body  of  their  head  Christ  do  not 
nourish  jealousies  among  themselves,  but  rather 
that  they  have  a  singleness  of  aim,  loving  one 
another  with  the  affection  of  brothers.'  As  a 
means  of  bringing  about  such  a  state  of  affairs 
and  also  of  instituting  and  maintaining  better 
discipline,  the  bishops  are  enjoined  to  convoke 
frequent  synodal  conventions,  to  establish  spir- 
itual '  retreats '  at  least  once  in  three  years, 
gathering  into  them  all  the  clergy,  to  take  espe- 
cial pains  to  promote  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures by  the  priests  and  to  have  those  who  can- 
not attend,  because  of  location  or  seasons,  per- 
form these  exercises  in  writing." 

It  is  this  section  of  the  bull  which  has 
particularly  roused  opposition  among 
the  native  clergy,  who  think  they  are 
especially  picked  out  for  censure ;  while 
the  opinion  is  quite  generally  expressed 
among  Filipinos,  as  their  newspapers 
show,  that  this  is  only  a  euphonious 
way  of  "  denying  the  native  clergy  its 
rights."  The  most  favorable  Filipino 
opinion  expressed  of  it  has  been  that  it 
merely  repeated,  and  in  terms  less 
strong  and  definite  than  usual,  promises 
of  secularization  of  the  Philippine 
Church  made  at  intervals  during  the 
past  two  hundred  years. 

"6.  The  bishops  are  instructed  to  endeavor 
to  found  seminaries  for  the  training  of  priests 
[from  among  the  people]  in  every  diocese,  and 
are  given  detailed  warnings  about  the  segrega- 
tion of  such  youths  from  early  childhood.  To 
keep  up  the  carefulness  of  study  enjoined,  they 
shall,  for  a  period  of  five  years  after  being 
admitted  to  the  priesthood,  be  submitted  to  an 
annual  examination.  A  sort  of  advanced  semi- 
nary for  young  Filipinos  is  also  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Rome,  and  the  bishops  are  to  send 
there  the  chosen  youths.     '  The  Holy  See  will, 
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on  its  part,  endeavor,  by  the  most  elaborate 
means,  to  raise  the  secular  clergy  to  the  high- 
est and  to  the  best  ecclesiastical  equipment,  to 
the  end  that,  at  the  proper  time,  it  be  prepared 
to  replace  the  regular  clergy  in  the  discharge 
of  the  pastoral  office.'  " 

Which  means  the  friars  are  to  stay 
indefinitely,   say  the   Filipinos. 

"  7.  The  bishops  are  further  to  look  out  for 
education  in  general,  having  an  eye  on  the 
teachers  and  text-books  of  the  '  public  schools.* 
[The  context  shows  that  parochial  schools  are 
meant.]  Special  commendation  is  bestowed 
on  the  Dominicans  for  their  maintenance  of 
the  *  University  of  Manila/  which  is  confirmed 
in  the  possession  of  the  title  '  Pontifical  Uni- 
versity.' " 

"  8.  '  The  Holy  See,  improving  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  the  new  order  of  things  in 
those  islands,  agreed  to  make,  in  fitting  time, 
provisions  to  enable  the  members  of  the  relig- 
ious orders  in  good  will  to  return  to  the  man- 
ner of  living  proper  to  their  form  of  establish- 
ment, entirely  consecrated  to  the  labors  of  the 
holy  ministry,  to  the  betterment  of  the  good 
customs  of  the  people,  to  the  increasing  of 
peaceful  harmony  between  civil  and  religious 
interests.'  It  is,  therefore,  'most  particularly 
enjoined'  on  the  members  of  the  orders  that 
they  fulfill  the  obligations  of  their  vows,  '  giv- 
ing no  one  motive  for  scandal '  (2  Cor.  vi.  3.) 
The  laws  of  the  cloister  are  to  be  inviolably 
kept,  as  laid  down  by  Pope  Clement  XII  in 
173T,  and  amplified  by  Pope  Pius  VI  in  1780. 
Moreover,  the  males  in  religious  orders  in  the 
Philippines  are  to  render  *  all  reverence  and 
honor  to  those  whom  "the  Holy  Spirit  has  estab- 
lished to  govern  the  Church '  (Acts  xx,  28) 
Fin  reference,  perhaps,  to  the  many  noisy  dis- 
putes of  the  past  over  the  refusal  of  friar 
priests  in  the  Philippines  to  permit  the  visit 
and  inspection  of  the  bishops,  or  of  any  but 
the  superiors  of  their  own  orders.]  A  very 
brief  injunction  to  live  in  harmony  with  the 
secular  clergy  is  given,  and  it  is  declared  that 
henceforth  there  are  to  be  observed  in  the  Phil- 
ippines the  constitution  Firmandis,  promul- 
gated by  Benedict  XIV  in  1744,  and  the  Ro- 
man os  Pontificcs  of  t88t,  by  which  Leo  him- 
self decided  various  points  of  controversy  be- 
tween the  bishops  and  missionaries  of  England 
and  Scotland. 

"9.  The  bishops  are  to  decide  what  parishes 
shall  be  assigned  to  friars,  '  in  agreement  with 
the  prelates  of  the  orders.'  Any  difference  of 
opinion  shall  go  to  the  Apostolic  Delegate  for 
settlement. 

"  10.  As  *  those  spiritual  exercises  common- 
ly called  *  missions'  are  of  the  highest  useful- 
ness," they  are  to  be  added  to  the  other  means 
for  saving  souls:  which  is  the  preliminary  to 
the  provision  that  at  least  one  house  of  regu- 


lars, with  eight  members,  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished in  each  province,  'solely  to  make  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  cities  and  towns  and  culti- 
vate them  spiritually  with  sacred  preaching.' 
In  the  regions  not  yet  Christianized,  such  es- 
tablishments of  friars  are  more  strictly  en- 
joined ;  afterward,  when  ready  for  it,  apostolic 
prefectures  will  be  created  for  these  regions. 
Brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods  are  to  be  formed 
in  each  diocese  to  collect  money  for  this  mis- 
sionary work." 

The  Filipinos  point  out  that,  under 
Catholic  Spain,  the  places  where  monas- 
teries could  be  established  outside  of 
Manila  were  strictly  limited  to  three  to 
each  order  and  the  localities  preserved. 

"  II.  The  strictest  discipline  is  again  en- 
joined on  the  priests,  for  which  purpose,  espe- 
cially, it  is  declared,  Mgr.  Guidi  was  sent  to 
the  islands. 

"  12.  The  concluding  section  begins  with  a 
paragraph  enjoining  charity  and  proclaiming 
the  paternal  love  of  the  Holy  See ;  it  closes 
with  a  paragraph  expressly  derogating  any 
other  ecclesiastical  provisions  heretofore  ruling 
in  the  Philippines,  or  elsewhere,  that  are  con- 
trary to  this  bull,  declaring  null  and  void  any 
proclamations  in  its  contrary,  forbidding  any- 
one to  dare  to  infringe  or  contradict  *  this  Our 
writing  of  Our  erection,  constitution,  restitu- 
tion, division,  suppression,  distribution,  aggre- 
gation, attribution,  decree,  mandate  and  will,' 
and  concluding  with  this  warning:  'And  if 
anyone  should  presume  upon  such  a  transgres- 
sion, let  him  know  that  he  shall  incur  the 
wrath  of  Almighty  God  and  of  his  blessed 
Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul.'  " 

In  July  of  1902  the  Vatican,  while  un- 
willing to  make  even  a  very  favorable 
arrangement  relative  to  ecclesiastical 
property  so  long  as  it  was  condition  on 
the  definite  withdrawal  of  the  friars 
within  two  years,  nevertheless  verbally 
satisfied  Governor  Taft  that  its  aim  was 
to  eliminate  the  friars  from  the  Philip- 
pines and  that  it  would  strive  to  accom- 
plish that  end  as  rapidly  as  possible — 
so  the  Governor  stated  publicly  on  his 
arrival  at  IVTanila.  In  September,  when 
the  bull  was  finally  drawn  up,  the  friar 
party  at  Rome  was  still  more  in  control. 
It  is  evident,  even  to  the  American  who 
reads  the  foregoing  provisions  in  the 
most  optimistic  spirit,  that  the  friars 
are  to  remain  permanently  in  the  Philip- 
pines, unless  there  is  a  change  in  the 
plan  there  outlined.  We,  who  in  our 
country  have  no  suspicions  of  "  friar 
plots,"  etc.,  may  take  the  bull  to  mean 
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what  it  apparently  says — viz.,  that  the 
Church  is  to  be  securahzed  gradually 
and  the  friars  who  remain  in  the  Philip- 
pines are  ultimately  to  be  relegated  to 
the  tasks  of  missionaries  among  the 
savage  tribes,  teachers  in  the  colleges  and 
seminaries,  and  holders  of  "  missions." 
Even  so,  they  will  retain  a  very  consid- 
erable hold  upon  the  Philippines. 

But,  think  as  we  may  about  the  bull, 
we  may  as  well  face  the  fact  that  the 
Filipinos  almost  unanimously  put  the 
darkest  interpretation  possible  on  every 
clause  in  it,  and  regard  it  as  a  frankly 
pro-friar  document.  As  indicated,  they 
call  attention  to  its  very  brief  notice  of 
the  services  of  the  native  priests  and  the 
oft-repeated  injunctions  about  stricter 
discipline  among  them,  as  evidence  that 
the  friar  view  as  to  the  permanent  sub- 
ordination of  the  native  clergy  is  vindi- 
cated ;  they  believe  the  new  American 
bishops'  ''  consultors  "  will  invariably  be 
friars,  who  will  prejudice  them  accord- 
ingly ;  they  say  reform  in  the  seminaries 
and  education  of  native  priests  has  been 
promised  periodically  for  two  hundred 
years,  with  very  little  result ;  they  regard 
the  authorization  of  monastic  houses  of 
each  order  in  every  province  as  a  new 
means  by  which  friar  domination  will  be 
fastened  upon  them ;  they  point  to  Clause 
9  as  almost  a  frank  declaration  that  not 
only  are  the  friars  to  continue  to  ad- 
minister parishes,  but  also  to  continue  to 
rule  the  Church  internally  through  the 
bishops ;  they  suspect  the  prefectures  for 
mission  work  among  the  wild  tribes  of 
being  merely  an  opening  whereby  the 
friars  in  the  islands  are  to  continue  to 
keep  their  independence  of  the  bishops, 
etc.  In  other  words,  they  believe  that 
the  Vatican  has  flattly  gone  back  on  its 
agreement  with  Governor  Taft,  and  are 
frankly  pessimistic. 

The  plain  truth  is  that,  since  its  pub- 
lication in  December,  the  Pope's  bull  has 
been  the  chief  cause  of  the  growth  of 
the  schism  in  the  Philippines.  With  in- 
competent leaders,  the  Aglipay  movement 
now  counts  3,000,000  or  more  followers, 
and  has  its  organization  in  every  Chris- 
tianized province.  Moreover,  many 
conservative  Filipinos  not  actively  iden- 
tified with  it  are  openly  sympathetic.  In 
addition,  a  movement  frankly  hostile  to 
the  new  American  bishops  has,  directly 


in  consequence  of  the  terms  of  the  bull, 
lately  been  agitating  the  ranks  of  those 
Filipinos  who  remained  loyal  to  Rome. 
This  was  the  meaning  of  the  revolt  in 
July  of  all  but  six  of  the  native  priests 
of  the  diocese  of  Iloilo  (Jaro)  who  had 
not  already  joined  Aglipay.  They  de- 
manded of  Monsignor  Guidi  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  native  as  bishop,  instead  of  the 
American  soon  to  take  charge,  and,  when 
he  said  he  could  do  nothing,  organized 
another  schism,  the  ''  Philippine  Apos- 
tolic Church,"  acknowledging  the  Pope's 
supremacy  as  to  dogma,  but  denouncing 
it  as  to  discipline,  and  electing  one  of 
their  number  ''  Ecclesiastical  Governor  " 
of  the  diocese.  More  recently,  nearly  all 
the  native  priests  of  South  Ilocos 
Province,  Luzon,  have  joined  this  Iloilo 
movement. 

Plainly,  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
Philippines  is  split  asunder.  Protestants 
might  says :  '*  All  the  better."  But  the 
Government,  which  must  see  neither 
Protestant  nor  Catholic,  must  yet  see 
anything  which  threatens  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  and  order.  Good  luck, 
Governor  Taft,  and  some  remnants  of 
Filipino  common  sense  have  so  far  saved 
the  situation  from  degenerating  into 
semianarchy,  as  the  religious  question 
has  been  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  troubles 
in  the  past  in  the  Philippines.  Mean- 
while, Filipino  officers  and  people  have 
been  going  to  school  to  Governor  Taft  in 
the  elements  of  civil  government  in  a 
state  where  freedom  of  worship  is  en- 
forced in  the  strictest  sense.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  those  islands, 
an  anti-friar  movement,  for  such  the 
schism  is  and  nothing  more,  is  confined 
to  peaceful  methods  and  is  working  with- 
in legal  channels. 

Does  the  solution  of  the  friar  question 
lie  herein  ?  Can  the  people  be  made  fully 
to  understand  that  they  are  now  under 
a  Government  which  leaves  it  entirely  to 
them  to  support  or  abandon  any  min- 
ister or  worship  they  have  turned  against 
and  worship  elsewhere  or  not  at  all,  as 
they  choose?  It  was  because  the  mass 
of  the  Filipinos  did  not  comprehend  this, 
to  them,  totally  new  idea,  and  because  the 
permanence  of  the  hated  friars  would 
be  interpreted  by  them  as  involving  the 
Government's  sanction,  at  least,  that 
Governor    Taft    undertook    the    unpre- 
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cedented  negotiations  at  the  Vatican,  ures,  and  first  the  proclamation  on  the 
Lately,  there  have  been  indications  that  part  of  Pius  X  of  a  different  policy  from 
he  was  willing,  if  the  Roman  Church  that  which  Monsignor  Guidi  was  sent 
was,  to  let  things  "  drift."  If  so,  that  out  to  execute.  There  are  reasons  for 
can  only  be  because  he  feels  that  the  believing  that  the  latter  has  more  than 
past  year's  experience  with  the  schism  recommended  a  more  popular  course  as 
has  taught  the  Filipinos  a  lesson  and  has  to  the  friars.  It  seems  impossible  that 
made  them  care  less  keenly  whether  the  Rome  could  ever  treat  with  the  schis- 
friars  stay  or  go,  seeing  they  have  an  matic  leaders,  and  yet,  unless  there  is  a 
easy  remedy  in  their  own  hands — viz.,  to  right-about  face,  they  hold  the  whiphand 
disregard  them  and  their  ministrations,  over  the  situation.  This  particular 
On  such  an  outcome,  our  people  at  home  phase  of  affairs  is  not  of  concern  to  the 
might  congratulate  themselves,  for  it  American  Government  as  a  Government, 
would  leave  the  way  quite  free  to  return  But  even  the  Protestant  citizen  of  our 
the  sooner,  in  fact  as  in  name,  to  our  country  cannot  view  with  indifference  a 
traditional  policy  of  non-intervention,  too  sudden  and  violent  loosing  of  the  ties 
Where  public  order,  however,  is  threat-  between  the  Filipinos  and  the  one  great 
ened,  a  government  must  take  interest,  institution  of  conservatism  in  the  islands. 
And  we  must  not  assume  that  we  have  Social  progress  and  individual  education 
reached  this  desirable  condition  of  af-  we  want,  to  be  sure,  in  a  measure  and  a 
fairs  in  the  Philippines  all  so  soon.  manner  altogether  unprecedented  hither- 
Where  such  an  outcome  would  leave  to  among  that  people ;  but  there  has  been 
the  Roman  Church,  is  a  matter  for  con-  of  late  years  so  much  following  after 
cern  primarily  to  its  rulers.  They  are  false  gods,  whether  of  religious  fanati- 
in  danger  of  losing  their  control  over  the  cism  or  of  political  demagoguery,  that 
Filipinos,  if,  indeed,  they  have  not  al-  nothing  which  would  increase  this  social 
ready  done  so.  For  Rome  to  regain  there  semi-anarchy  can  be  viewed  with  com- 
ber prestige   will   require  heroic  meas-  placency. 

DuRANGO,  Mexico. 

How  We  Live  to    Make  Her  Go 

BY  JAMES  H.    WILLIAMS 

[Last  week  we  left  Mr.  Williams  comfortably  asleep  in  his  bunk  in  the  forecastle 
after  being  shanghaied  by  the  crimps.  This  yarn  describes  the  life  of  the  sailor  on  a 
modern  ship.     It  will  be  concluded  in  a  subsequent  issue. — Editor.] 

THE  old-fashioned  deep  water  sailor  Garry    Owen,    "  Yankee  "    Dogle    and 

was   ultra   conservative   and   sus-  "  Split   Nose "   Sweeney,   never  became 

picious  of  improvements.  reconciled  to  iron  ships  or  steam  engines. 

He  was  proud  of  an  oaken  keel,  and  But  they  could  drive  an  old  wind  jammer 

entertained  the  greatest  respect  for  the  across  the  Western   Ocean,   from   New 

man  who  could  raise  the  loudest  chanty  York  to  Liverpool,  in  nine  days, 
on  the  topsail  halliards,  and  haul  out  a        With  all  our  modern  improvements,  I 

weather  earing  quickest  and  neatest  in  want  to  see  the  men  and  the  ship  to  do 

a  gale  of  wind.     He  was  a  hard-faced,  it  now. 

hard-fisted  practical  man,  who  despised  As  old  Garry  Owen  himself  once  re- 
reformers,  and  regarded  all  inventions  marked  in  his  latter  days,  while  descant- 
affecting  his  occupation  as  lubberly  in-  ing  enthusiastically  on  the  departed  glory 
novations  designed  by  the  devil  and  of  the  clipper  epoch : 
"Tom  Walker  "  to  degrade  his  honorable  "  Ah  !  lads,  in  those  days  we  had  wooden 
title  of  A.  B.  ships  and  iron  men."  And,  then,  some- 
Those  famous  old  packet  rats  and  what  dejectedly,  after  a  pause,  "  Now 
arch   types   of   the    practical   sailorman,  we  have  iron  ships  and  wooden  men." 
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In    that    sarcastic    touch    Old    Garry  up  outside  and  fidded  forward,  as  would 

voiced  the  true  sentiment  of  nine-tenths  be  the  case  in  a  sailing  ship, 

of  the  sailor  men  of  his  time.  The    ship    was    provided   with    steam 

A  deep-water  sailor  was  once  induced  steering  gear,  but  no  wheelhouse.     The 

to  accept  service  in  a  Grand  Bank  fisher-  wheel  was  situated  on  the  upper  bridge 

man,   for  a   change.      On  his  return  to  amidships,  and  was  nearly  surrounded  by 

Gloucester   he   summed   up   his   impres-  a  teak  wood  inclosure  with  a  half  round 

sions  of  the   trip    in    three    disgusting  front,  which  the  boys  called  the  *'  witness 

episodes:    "Fine    weather   no   fish,   bad  box."     And  the  man  at  the  wheel  was 

weather  no  grog,   hard   work    and    no  generally   referred   to  as   "  Jack   in  the 

grub."    It  is  safe  to  assert  that  he  never  pulpit." 

went  fishing  again.  Within  this  inclosure   there  was,  be- 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  sides  the  wheel,  a  brass  indicator  to  show 
that  the  case-hardened  shell-back  is  the  position  of  the  rudder,  a  magnetic 
jealous  of  his  occupation,  and  that,  like  compass,  a  clock  and  a  watch  bell.  So 
all  workers,  he  is  suspicious  of  all  labor-  that  the  man  at  the  wheel  kept  the  ship's 
saving  inventions,  even  tho  they  may  time  except  at  noon,  when  the  time  was 
result  in  relieving  the  natural  hardships  corrected  by  the  meridian  altitude  of  the 
of  his  life  and  amplifying  the  opportuni-  sun.  Just  forward  of  the  witness  box 
ties  of  his  profession.  stood  a  large  standard  binnacle,  contain- 
When  I  joined  a  tramp  steamship  for  ing  the  azimuth,  or  true  compass.  The 
the  first  time  for  a  voyage  to  the  Orient,  ship's  course  was  always  laid  by  the 
I  must  confess  that  I  felt  rather  ill  at  azimuth  compass,  but  she  w^as  steered 
ease.  For  several  days  after  going  on  bv  the  magnetic  compass,  allowance,  of 
board  I  felt  like  a  man  in  a  strange  city,  course,  being  made  for  variation.  On  the 
1  was  always  making  the  most  ridiculous  poop,  right  at  the  stern  we  had  a  tremendous 
mistakes  and  was  forever  stumbling  over  big  hand  wheel,  by  which,  with  the  aid 
some  lubberly  obstruction  about  the  decks  of  relieving  tackles  on  the  tiller  quadrant, 
at  night.  For  a  day  or  two  I  was  almost  the  rudder  could  be  controlled  in  case  of 
as  green  as  the  veriest  "  ranik,"  and  could  accident  to  our  steam  steering  gear.  We 
even  sympathize  with  the  proverbial  had  occasion  to  use  this  hand  apparatus 
farmer  who  went  aft  on  the  poop  to  haul  once  on  the  passage  out,  when  our  steam 
down  the  flying  jib.  steering  gear  became  disabled    by    the 

On  a  sailing  ship  a  careless  man  might  parting  of  one  of  the  tiller  chains.  We 
stub  his  toe  against  a  ringbolt  at  night,  were  in  the  middle  of  the  Western  Ocean 
or  a  blind  man  might  do  it  in  the  day  at  the  time,  heading  about  E.  by  S., 
time,  but  in  that  old  tramp  you  could  with  a  stifif  nor'wester  blowing  over  our 
break  your  shins  against  the  steam  pipe  port  quarter  and  a  high  lumpy  sea  run- 
screens  or  the  tiller  chain  channels  or  ing  under  our  counter  to  help  push  us 
steering  rods,  almost  anywhere.  along.      Suddenly    the    ship    began    to 

When  she  was  rolling  heavy  the  sHp-  broach,  and  fell  into  the  trough  of  the 
pery  iron  decks  were  liable  to  fly  up  and  sea,  "  broadside  to,"  where  she  lay  turn- 
hit  you  in  the  back.  And  you  had  to  bling  about  as  helplessly  as  an  old  tub. 
climb  three  long-legged  gangway  lad-  As  she  rolled  heavily  from  beam  end  to 
ders  to  get  to  the  wheel.  What  a  lot  of  beam  end,  the  big  green  seas  tumbled 
nonsense!  abroad  over  both  rails,  carrying  every- 

When  you  went  aloft  there  were  no  thing  before  them ;  then  meeting  together 
crosstrees,  and  no  ratlines  above  the  tops,  amidships  they  would  rear  up  over  the 
The  rest  of  the  way  you  had  to  shin,  for  high  hatch  combings  with  a  mighty  roar, 
there  was  no  topmast  rigging  except  the  like  wild  sea  horses  on  a  rampage.  Our 
backstays.  The  two  lower  masts  were  forecastle  wag,  Spike  Riley,  said  the  ship 
of  hollow  steel  and  chiefly  intended  as  was  overboard,  and  no  one  disputed  the 
support  for  the  eight  big  cargo-booms,  logic  of  his  profound  observation. 
There  were  also  two  shorter  cargo-booms  By  this  time  the  accident  to  the  steer- 
rigged  on  Samson-posts  amidships.  ing  gear  had  been  reported  by  the  officer 

The  two  topmasts  were  of  wood  and  of  the  watch  to  the  captain  and  all  hands 

telescoped  into  the  hollow  lower  masts  were  called  on  deck  to  save  the  ship, 

and  fidded  through,  instead  of  being  sent  1  might  remark,  in  passing,  that  this 
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was  the  only  time  in  the  course  of  a 
voyage  of  nearly  seven  months'  duration 
that  I  ever  lost  a  watch  below  in  the 
service  of  the  ship.  In  this  one  respect, 
at  least,  sea  service  on  a  tramp  steamer 
is  far  more  agreeable  than  on  a  big  wind 
jammer,  that  the  sailor  gets — under 
ordinary  circumstances,  at  least,  the 
amount  of  rest  and  sleep  allotted  by 
nature,  as  necessary  to  his  health  and 
well  being.  In  a  sailing  ship  we  are  al- 
ways sure  of  our  watch  on  deck,  but 
never  sure  of  our  watch  below.  In  too 
many  American  sailing  ships  the  just 
demands  of  nature  are  entirely  ignored 
in  this  respect,  and  in  fine  weather  their 
crews  are  constantly  robbed  of  their 
sleep  without  the  slightest  justification 
or  the  ghost  of  an  excuse;  while 
in  bad  weather  no  allowance  is  made 
for  the  time  necessarily  lost — some- 
times amounting  to  hours  upon  hours  of 
weary,  exhausting  labor — in  the  watch 
below,  for  the  salvation  of  the  ship  and 
cargo  and  all  concerned.  In  British 
ships,  however,  the  sailors'  right  to  their 
watch  below  is  generally  respected,  and 
their  sleeping  time  is,  as  a  rule,  sacredly 
observed  unless  some  unusual  danger 
or  accident  makes  the  presence  of  "  all 
hands  on  deck  "  an  imoeratiyc  necessity. 

Of  course  i"  a  saiimg  ship  our  watch 
below  is  frequently  interrupted  or  some- 
^  what  shortened  by  necessary  attention  to 
»  the  sails,  or  the  completion  of  some  un- 
/  expected  maneuver — such  as  wearing  or 
tacking  ship  in  a  contrary  wind — this 
cannot  be  helped.  But  in  a  steamer  our 
motive  power  is  concentrated  in  the  en- 
gine compartment  instead  of  being  dis- 
persed over  20,000  square  yards  of  space, 
more  or  less,  between  the  yards.  The 
watch  on  deck  can  always  manage  the 
small  spread  of  canvas,  and  the  clew 
garnets  are  manned  by  the  engineers. 
The  watch  below  stays  below  till  eight 
bells  unless  something  very  unusual 
happens. 

The  parting  of  our  starboard  tiller 
chains,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  pre- 
sented such  an  emergency,  and  we  all 
turned  our  with  alacrity  in  response  to 
the  bo'sun's  stern  call,  "  All  hands  on 
deck." 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  get  control 
of  the  rudder  and  get  the  ship  "  head 
to  wind  "  until  the  chain  could  be  re- 


paired. Watching  our  chance,  each  man 
for  himself,  we  struggled  aft,  calculating 
the  rolling  and  pitching  of  the  helmless 
ship  and  running  the  gaunlet  of  the  big 
green  seas,  which  constantly  swept  our 
decks  as  we  went. 

Assembling  on  the  poop  we  proceeded 
at  once  to  put  the  hand  steering  gear  in 
commission  and  to  ship  the  relieving 
tackles.  These  tackles  consist  of  ten- 
inch  double  and  single  blocks,  rove  full 
with  4^-inch  manila  rope,  and  are  al- 
ways kept  in  place  in  beckets  along  the 
poop-rails  for  use  in  just  such  an  emer- 
gency as  this.  The  double  blocks  are 
hooked  to  links  at  each  corner  of  the 
enormous  iron  quadrant  which  serves 
for  a  tiller,  and  the  single  blocks  are 
hooked  up  to  strops  for  that  purpose 
made  and  provided  on  the  quarter  bitts. 
Three  men  clap  onto  the  tackle  falls  on 
each  side  and  "  bowse  them  up,  bar  taut." 

The  strain  of  the  rudder  is  now  on  the 
tackles  and  the  tiller  chains  are  un- 
shackled from  the  curve  of  the  quadrant. 
The  hand  wheel  is  soon  connected  with 
the  steering  gear,  and,  manned  by  three 
able  seamen,  the  rudder  is  now  under  con- 
trol. The  port  tackle  is  gradually  slacked 
away  and  the  slack  as  gradually  taken 
in  on  the  starboard  one,  while  the  wheel 
is  gradually  rolled  to  starboard  at  the 
same  time.  The  engines  are  started  to 
turn  at  '*  half  speed  ahead,"  and  with  the 
helm  "  a'starboard  "  she  gradually  turns 
out  of  the  trough  of  the  sea  and  comes 
head  to  wind.  The  trysails  are  now  set 
to  keep  her  there,  and  three  able  seamen 
are  left  in  charge  of  the  big  wheel  while 
four  others  attend  to  the  relieving 
tackles.  The  remainder  of  the  crew  are 
set  to  work  to  haul  forward  the  slack 
of  the  broken  chain  so  that  the  engineers 
can  repair  it.  The  broken  link  is  thrown 
away  and  a  brand  new  one  forged  in  its 
place.  The  new  link  is  chilled  and  tested 
and  found  O.K. 

The  tiller  chains  are  now  reshackled  in 
their  respective  places,  and  the  strain  of 
the  rudder  is  taken  up  on  the  steering 
engine.  •  The  relieving  tackles  are  "  come 
up  "  with  and;  the  hand  steering  gear  is 
unshipped  and  released.  The  man  at 
the  wheel  is  given  his  course,  the  engine 
room  is  signaled  "  full  speed  ahead  " 
once  more  and  we  resume  our  inter- 
rupted voyage  with  only  the  loss  of  a 
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couple  of  hours'  time,  and  perhaps  be  dangerous  as  well  as  useless  to  men- 
twenty  miles  in  distance ;  and,  incidental-  tion  the  chief  mate's  personal  charac- 
ly,  one  afternoon  watch  below.  Our  teristics  for  publication  in  a  respectable 
ship's  complement  consisted  of  36  men  journal.  He  is  one  of  those  remarkable 
all  told.  fellows  who,  according  to  Dickens,  must 

Our    captain,    commonly    called    the  be    known    to    be    appreciated.     And  I 

'*  Old  Man,"  was  a  big,   fat,   red-faced  should  add,  the  better  known  the  less 

pompous      old      tyrant,      who      always  appreciated. 

seemed  highly  pleased  with  himself,  and  There    were    nine    sailors,    including 

regarded   all   of   us   miserable   inferiors  the  historian,  all  ex-wind  jammers,  ex- 

with   an   overbearing  sneer  of   eminent  cept  the  two  "  raniks."    The  latter  may, 

disdain.  have  been  good  men  before  work  was 

I  don't  know  that  I  blame  him,  for  no  invented,  but  God  help  them  now. 

one  but  wharf  rats  and  fools  ever  goes  to  So  much  has  been  said  to  them  dur- 

sea  before  the  mast.  ing  the  voyage  that  it  would  not  be  manly 

To  give  Captain  Heartless  his  due,  I  for  me  to  talk  about  them  here.     I  have 

must  acknowledge  that  he  was  a  splendid  done  double  duty  for  them  for  six  months 

seaman,  a  close  and  skillful  navigator  and  and  more,  and  the  owners  have  pocketed 

a  painfully  astute  business  manager.     I  their  wages  and  most  of  mine,  too,  so 

can  most  truthfully  and  regretfully  attest  let  it  be. 

his  unswerving  fidelity  to  his  owners'  in-  The  nine  firemen  in  the  neighboring 

terests.    And  I  can  also  adduce  tangible  forecastle  were,  like  the  common  run  of 

and    indisputable    evidence    and    ample  ''  lime    juice "    stokers,    hard    working, 

testimony  regarding  the  barbarous  way  honest   fellows,  but  rather  quarrelsome 

in    which    he    religiously    starved    and  and  inordinately  fond  of  grog.    But  they 

cheated  his  crew  for  their  aggrandize-  are  the  men  who  do  the  most  "  to  make 

ment   and   his   own   renown.      May  the  her  go,"  and  we  should  not  be  too  hard 

blight  of  a  bo'sun's  curse  overtake  him  on  them.    When  we  consider  the  terribly 

yet.     Amen !  exhausting  nature  of  their  inhuman  labor 

Our    ship   carried    three    mates,    who  we  should  regard  them  with  pity  rather 

ranked,  in  the  order  of  rating,  as  first,  than   censure.     Even  the   hard   hearted 

second  and  third.  ship  owners,  who  grind  fortunes  out  of 

Their    principal    occupations    at    sea  the    firemen's    sweat,    admit    that    their 

seemed  to  be,  to  wear  brass  buttons  and  lives    are    shortened    and    their    mental 

walk  the  bridge ;  to  look  important  and  faculties  often  unbalanced  by  the  hours 

watch  the  ''  tell-tale "  compass,  to  find  of   terrible   exposure   which   they   must 

fault,  and  blow  a  tin  whistle.  endure  in  the  stoke  holes. 

First,  in  the  order  of  popular  appre-  We  all  know  that  intemperance  is  most 

ciation  came  our  second  mate.     He  was  prevalent    among   the    overworked    and 

a   sailing  ship  graduate,  a  quiet,  capa-  the   unemployed.    Then  let  the  fireman 

ble  seaman,  and  an  efficient,  tho  consid-  rejoice  in  "  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one." 

erate,  officer.  It  is  his  only  chance  to  live  at  all. 

Our  third   mate   was  an  unfortunate  Our  two  apprentices  were  fine,  lively, 

misanthrope,  who  had  missed  his  calling  intelligent  boys  and  good  shipmates, 

in  life  (whatever  that  was).  The  remainder  of  our  crew  was  made 

His  chief  claim  to  distinction  lay  in  up  of  the  regulation  number  of  petty  of- 

his  wonderful  ability  to  perform  on  his  ficers,   engineers,    flunkeys   and   general 

official  instrument — the  tin  whistle.     He  non-combatants. 

could    produce    the    most    ear-splitting,  The   sailors   were   divided     into    two 

profanity-inspiring  shrieks   of  any  man  watches,  just  as  in  a  sailing  ship,  with 

in  the  business.  this  exception,  that  three  men  were  told 

In  spite  of  his  natural  shortcomings,  off  as  a  day  gang.     They  worked   all 

however,  he  may  find  some  consolation  day  and  had  ''  all  night   in,"   and  had 

in  the  thought  that  if  he  ever  falls  over-  nothing  to  do  with  the  lead,  log,  lights 

board  his  knowledge  of  seamanship  will  or  lookout.     They  assisted  the  watch  in 

never  drown  him.  the  handling  of  sails  whenever  necessary. 

In  my  present  frame  of  mind  it  would  but  took  no  trick  at  the  wheel.     They 
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devoted  12  hours  per  day  to  general 
ship's  work,  and'  had  the  other  12  hours 
to  tlicmselves. 

The  four  petty  officers — i.e.,  the 
bo'sun,  lamptrimmer,  carpenter  and 
darkeyman — also  worked  all  day  with  all 
night  below. 

The  remaining  six  of  us  worked  watch 
and  watch,  three  in  each  watch.  We 
steered  the  ship  by  turns,  in  two-hour 
tricks ;  we  kept  the  lookouts,  looked  after 
the  lead  and  log  lines,  and  life  boat  gear, 
etc.  We  did  the  general  sailorizing,  such 
as  splicing,  fitting  and  repairing  ropes 
and  sails,  and  assisted  in  the  navigation 
and  management  of  the  ship. 

In  our  spare  time  in  our  watch  on 
deck  we  worked  with  the  day  gang  at 
whatever  occupation  the}^  happened  to 
be  engaged  in.  Scrubbing  paint  off  and 
putting  paint  on,  chipping,  or  hammer- 
ing iron  rust,  and  washing  and  scrub- 
bing decks  were  our  ordinary  pastimes 
while  at  sea.  We  observed  the  custom- 
ary sea  watches  of  "  four  hours  on  "  and 
"  four  hours  off "  alternately,  day  and 
night,  with  the  usual  dog  watches,  from 
4  to  8  p.m.  each  day. 

There  are  thousands  of  British  ships  en- 
gaged in  American  commerce,  and  if  I  were 
asked  to  describe  the  treatment  generally 
accorded  their  crews,  I  should  answer, 
after  eight  years'  service  in  this  class  of 
ships,  first  and  last,  that  they  are  over- 


worked, underfed  and  seldom  paid.  I 
am  bound  to  admit,  however,  that  brutal- 
ity, or  corporal  punishment  of  any  kind, 
is  strictly  prohibited  in  British  ships  gen- 
erally ;  and  that  the  rule  of  *'  watch  and 
watch  "  at  sea  is  one  of  their  favorite 
customs.  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for 
American  ships.  The  British  seaman  is 
nearly  always  underfed,  but  it  is  only  in 
port  that  he  is  overworked  and,  I  blush 
to  say,  it  is  only  in  free  America  that 
he  is  robbed  of  his  wages. 

In  England  a  seaman  is  given  ample 
protection  by  the  "  Board  of  Trade  "  of- 
ficials in  regard  to  both  shipment  and 
discharge,  and  no  man  can  meddle  with 
his  money  or  practice  any  imposition  on 
him  without  incurring  very  severe  penal- 
ties. But  in  America  the  seaman  who 
engages  in  a  British  ship  must  give  the 
crimp  his  first  month's  pay  for  the  right 
to  labor,  and — should  the  ship  return  to 
America — his  last  month's  pay  to  the 
owner  if  he  wants  to  leave. 

The  scale  of  provisions  so  rigorously 
adhered  to  in  British  ships  may  have  been 
a  credit  to  the  forethought  of  a  dead  and 
uncouth  age,  but  it  is  certainly  a  dis- 
grace to  the  twentieth  century. 

But  as  these  matters  are  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  future  article,  I  will  just 
tuck  my  ends  here,  for  the  present,  and 
take  up  a  new  strand. 

New  York  City. 
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Between  the  Lines 

BY  CHARLES  BATTELL  LOOMIS 

Author  of  "  A  Partnership  in  Magic,"  Etc. 

"  My  Dear  Bainbridge  : 


THE  other  day  I  was  talking  with 
my  friend  Adams  on  the  subject 
of  language  and  I  said  that  the 
art  of  innuendo  was  more  easily  prac- 
ticed in  French  than  in  English.  "  In 
fact,"  said  I,  "  English  is  too  straightfor- 
ward to  be  employed  in  any  such  way." 
Now,  I  am  not  a  rhetorician,  only  a 
plain,  ordinary  bank  clerk,  but  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  study  of  words,  and  I  felt 
that  what  I  had  said  to  Adams  was  emi- 
nently just. 

A  few  days  later  I  received  the  follow- 
ing rambling,  but  shocking,  letter  from 
him : 


"  Yesterday  I  saw  Arthur  Baker.  You  were 
speaking  about  him  the  other  day,  and  I 
thought  you  might  like  to  hear  something 
about  him.  His  clothes  looked  rather  the  worse 
for  wear,  and  he  had  evidently  been  drinking 
and  seemed  to  be  under  the  influence  of — some- 
thing, for  he  was  happy — to  put  it  mildly.  I 
happen  to  know  that  he  drinks  a  good  deal,  and 
I  must  say  that  whatever  he  once  may  have 
been,  he  is  not  now  the  *  glass  of  fashion  or  the 
mold  of  form.'  I  may  say,  without  breaking 
confidence,  that  he  is  not  likely  to  be  made  a 
member  of  his  firm  just  yet. 

"  They  tell  me  that  he  is  rather  fond  of  good 
company,  and  I'll  wager  he  doesn't  go  to  bed 
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at  eight  o'clock  every  night.  A  rather  expen- 
sive uptown  club  has  housed  his  form,  so  I  un- 
derstand. Think  of  it;  he  has  six  children. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  their  future  is  likely  to 
be?  I  have  heard  on  pretty  good  authority 
that  he  is  apt  to  be  rather  joyful,  even  at  home, 
and  that  when  his  children  hear  him  coming 
they  all  run. 

"  He  didn't  appear  to  be  in  the  least  ashamed 
of  his  course.  There's  no  denying  that  a  man 
is  his  own  master  or  else  he  isn't. 

"  I  should  say  that  Baker  was  '  enjoying  life ' 
— as  they  say. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"Jim  Adams." 

Well,  any  one  can  imagine  that  I  was 
shocked,  because  I've  known  Arthur 
Baker  for  a  good  many  years  and  I  never 
suspected  him  of  being  a  hard  drinker. 
And  to  think  that  he  was  not  a  model 
father  and  that  he  spent  his  hard  earned 
salary  at  clubs,  neglected  his  personal 
appearance  and  was  staying  up  till  no  one 
knows  what  time  in  the  morning;  I  say 
all  these  things  made  a  distinctly  un- 
pleasant impression  on  me.  But  the 
worst  thing  was  that  his  children,  the 
little  fellows  of  whom  I  had  heard  him 
speak  so  fondly,  were  afraid  of  him.  I 
determined  to  go  and  see  his  wife  and 
offer  my  assistance  as  tactfully  as  I  could. 

But  before  I  had  a  chance  to  go  to 
Baker's  house  I  met  Adams  on  the  street 
and  I  said: 

"Isn't  it  awful  about  poor  Baker? 
When  did  he  begin  to  go  down  hill  ?  Can 
nothing  be  done  to  save  him  and  his 
family?  Has  drink  got  an  unshakable 
hold  on  him  ?  " 

Adams  looked  mystified.  "  Baker ! 
Arthur  Baker,  a  drunkard  ?  "  What  are 
you  talking  about,  man  ?  "  And  then  a 
light  seemed  to  break  on  him  and  he 
said :  "  By  George,  I  do  believe  you  refer 
to  that  crazy  letter  I  wrote  to  you,  that 
rambling,  garrulous  discourse  on  Baker's 
appearance.  But  you  must  have  read  a 
meaning  into  it  that  I  did  not  intend,  for 
I  certainly  said  nothing  derogatory  to 
my  good  friend  Baker." 

Then  I  pulled  out  the  letter  and  Adams 
went  over  it  phrase  by  phrase. 

"  Yesterday  I  saw  Arthur  Baker.  His 
clothes  looked  rather  the  worse  for 
wear."  (Why  shouldn't  they?  Baker 
is  no  dandy,  and  he's  had  the  suit  at  least 
a  month.)  "He  had  evidently  been 
drinking."  (No  doubt  of  it  at  all.  I 
saw  him  wiping  the  soda  water  foam  off 


his  mustache  as  he  came  out  of  the  drug 
store.)  "  He  seemed  to  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  something,  for  he  was  happy — 
to  put  it  mildly."  (He  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  emotion,  and  he  might 
well  be  happy — to  put  it  mildly.  He  had 
just  heard  good  news  from  his  business 
house — but  of  that  later.)  "  I  happen 
to  know  that  he  drinks  a  good  deal." 
(Certainly  he  does,  two  quarts  and  a  pint 
of  water  every  day  by  the  advice  of  his 
physician.  Excellent  for  his  nerves,  so 
he  said.)  "  I  may  say  without  breaking 
confidence  that  he  is  not  likely  to  be 
made  a  member  of  his  firm  just  yet." 
(Well,  no,  as  he  has  just  been  made  man- 
ager of  their  largest  branch,  and  that's 
honor  enough  for  one  time.)  "  They 
tell  me  he  is  rather  fond  of  good  com- 
pany, and  I'll  wager  he  doesn't  go  to  bed 
at  eight  o'clock  every  night."  (Well, 
that  was  an  under  statement  in  both  par- 
ticulars. He  is  fond  of  the  "  very  best 
company,"  as  he  calls  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  so  far  from  going  to  bed  at 
eight  he  sits  up  till  ten  like  a  little  man 
every  night.)  "A  rather  expensive  up- 
town club  has  housed  his  form,  so  I  un- 
derstand." (That's  so,  for  a  friend  blew 
him  off  to  a  dinner  at  his  club,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  could  have  run  his  table 
for  a  week  on  what  that  dinner  cost.) 
"  He  has  six  children.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  their  future  is  likely  to  be?  "  (No, 
nor  can  any  one  else,  but  it  would  be  safe 
to  bet  that  if  Baker  lives  they  won't  have 
to  go  to  many  poor  houses.)  "  He  is  apt 
to  be  rather  joyful,  even  at  home,  and 
when  his  children  see  him  coming  they 
all  run."  (That's  a  fact,  as  you  ought 
to  know.  Jolliest  man  I  know,  and  his 
children  run  to  meet  him  when  they  hear 
him  coming.) 

"Well,"  said  I,  "I  did  misread  and 
that's  a  fact,  but  take  the  last  paragraph, 
'  I  should  say  that  Baker  was  enjoying 
life — as  they  say.'  " 

"  Why,  my  dear  man,  why  shouldn't 
he  enjoy  Hfe  with  that  wife  and  those 
boys  and  no  bad  habits  ?  The  fact  is,  I've 
shown  you  conclusively  that  English 
innuendo  can  do  as  much  mind  poisoning 
as  the  French  variety." 

And  then  I  remembered  our  conversa- 
tion and  we  went  down  to  Baker's  of- 
fice and  I  took  both  of  them  out  to  the 
swellest  lunch  I  could  find  in  New  York. 

Fanwood,  N.  J. 


Gulielmopolis 

AN  HITHERTO  UNPUBLISHED  POEM 
BY  WILLIAM  CULLEN   BRYANT 
With   Notes   By   General    James  Grant   Wilson 

In  a  letter,  yellow  with  age,  written  by  Dr.  William  A.  Hallock  to  his  brother 
Gerard,  dated  Andover,  23d  June,  1823,  he  says  :  "  The  following  lines  suggest  to  me  so 
many  interesting  associations  that  1  cannot  avoid  giving  them  a  place  in  this  letter. 
They  were  written  in  his  sophomore  year,  in  the  spring  of  1811,  by  William  C.  Bryant, 
and  delivered  before  a  Williams  College  society,  as  the  author  was  about  taking  his 
leave  of  the  institution."  On  his  departure,  Bryant  left  the  poem  in  his  room,  No.  23, 
and  four  years  later,  when  Hallock  entered  Williams  College,  it  in  some  way  came  into 
his  possession,  and  was  found  among  his  papers  after  his  death.  So  far  as  known  it 
was  the  only  copy  in  existence,  and  has  never  before  been  printed.  When  preparing  a 
volume  in  1886  entitled  "  Bryant  and  His  Friends,"  the  venerable  clergyman  showed  me 
the  severe  and  satirical  production,  but  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  his  alma  mater  induced 
him  to  decline  permitting  me  to  include  it  in  the  volume.  A  decade  earlier  I  heard 
something  of  the  poem,  and  when  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Bryant  that  it  should  be  printed 
he  said,  "  Oh,  no !  it  was  one  of  my  boyish  pranks.  I  have  no  copy  of  the  lines,  nor 
do  I  remember  much  about  them.  At  the  time,  I  believe,  I  did  not  like  the  dark  rooms, 
the  low  lying  land,  and  the  rigid  college  regulations,  and  I  suppose  I  so  expressed  my- 
self in  the  verses  that  Dr.  Hallock  showed  you." 

GULIELMOPOLIS. 

No  more  the  brumal  tempest  sheds 

Its  gathered  stores  in  sleety  showers : 
Nor  yet  the  vernal  season  spreads 

Its  verdant  mantle  gemmed  with  flowers. 
But  fettered  stands  the  naked  year, 
And  shivers  to  the  chilling  air. 
And  often  struggles  to  unclasp 
Reluctant  Winter's  icy  grasp, 

And  greet  the  arms  of  Spring. 
Hemmed  in  with  hills,  whose  heads  aspire, 

Abrupt  and  rude  and  hung  with  woods — 
Amidst  these  vales,  I  touch  the  lyre. 

Where  devious  Hoosac  rolls  his  floods 
Dear  vales  where  every  pleasure  meets ! 
Fain  would  I  paint  thy  slimy  streets! 
Thy  soil  with  churlish  guardians  blest 
And  horrors  of  the  bleak  Northwest, 

Poured  through  the  chasm  afar. 
Safe  from  the  morning's  golden  eye, 

And  sheltered  from  the  Western  breeze. 
There  happy  regions  bosomed  lie, 

The  seats  of  joy  and  bowers  of  ease. 
Fair  favored  spot!  whose  fertile  breast, 
Now  draughts  with  lengthened  blaze  infest, 
Now  tempests  drench  with  copious  flood, 
Alternate  heat  and  cold  surprise. 
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A  frozen  desert  now  it  lies, 

And  now  a  sea  of  mud. 
While  rising  on  the  tainted  gale, 

The  morbid  exhalations  ride. 
And  hover  o'er  the  unconscious  vale. 

And  sleep  upon  the  mountain's  side. 
There  on  her  misty  car  reclined 
Disease  unseen  directs  her  way ; 
Wields  the  black  sceptre  of  her  reign 
And  hurls  her  shafts  with  keenest  pain, 

And  singles  out  her  prey. 
Why  should  I  sing  its  turbid  springs 

That  trickle  through  its  rocks  of  lime ! 
And  why  those  domes  whence  Science  flings 

Her  far-diffusing  rays  sublime ! 
Where  through  the  horror  breathing  hall 
The  pale  faced  moping  students  crawl, 
Like  spectred  monuments  of  wo. 
Or  studious  seek  the  unwholesome  cell 
Where  dust  and  gloom  and  cobwebs  dwell 

Dark,  dirty,  dank  and  low. 
Yet  over  the  picture,  dark  with  shade, 

Let  not  the  eye  of  fancy  gaze ; 
Where  lawless  power  her  nest  has  laid, 

And  stern  suspicion  treads  her  maze. 
The  storm  that  o'er  the  wintry  West 
Rides  howling  on  the  Northern  blast, 
In  time  will  curb  its  furious  way — 
But  that  o'er  Hoosac's  vale  which  lowers, 
Will  never  hail  serener  hours, 
Nor  open  to  the  day 

Like  Bryant,  Lord  Tennyson,  in  the  following  sonnet,  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
included  in  any  collection  of  his  poetical  writings,  fails  to  exhibit  much  veneration  for 
his  alma  mater.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  Tennyson  writes  :  "  I  have  a  great  affection 
for  my  old  University,  and  can  only  regret  that  this  spirit  of  undergraduate  irritability 
against  the  Cambridge  of  that  dny  ever  found  its  way  into  print."  The  words  of  the 
sonnet  are  these  : 

"  Therefore  your  Halls,  your  ancient  Colleges, 
Your  portals  statued   with   old  kings  and  queens, 
Your  gardens,  myriad  volumed  libraries 
Wax-lighted  chapels,  and  rich-carven  screens, 
Your  doctors  and  your  proctors  and  your  deans, 
Shall  not  avail  you,  when  the  Day-beam  sports 
New  risen  o'er  awaken'd  Albion — No ! 
Nor  yet  your  solemn  organ-pipes  that  blow 
Melodious  thunders  thro'  your  vacant  courts 
At  noon  and  eve — because  your  manner  sorts 
Not  with  this  age  wherefrom  you  stand  apart — 
Because  the  lips  of  little  children  preach 
Against  you,  you  that  do  profess  to  teach, 
And  teach  us  nothing,  feeding  not  the  heart." 


Panama    and    the    Panamanians 


BY  C.  L.   WITHROW 

[Mr.  Wlthrow  was  for  four  years  a  planter  In  Panama.  His  observations  and  ex- 
periences acquired  there  are  told  in  the  following  article,  which  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  Interesting  on  the  subject  we  have  yet  seen  in  print. — Editor.] 


IF  one  can  picture  a  country  where 
nothing  is  up  to  date,  where  only 
a  narrow  margin  along  the  sea  coast 
is  opened  to  civilization,  and  that  civiliza- 
tion of  the  most  crude  and  primitive 
type ;  where  square  mile  upon  square  mile 
of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  land  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe  lies  undeveloped, 
the  hunting  ground  only  of  wild  animals 
and  wandering  Indians ;  where  there  is 
not  a  mile  of  road  or  a  wheeled  vehicle 
except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
cities  of  Colon  and  Panama ;  one  may  be- 
gin to  get  a  conception  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

There  is  probably  no  spot  on  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  unless  it  be  the  State 
of  Yucatan,  in  Mexico,  about  which  so 
little  is  known  as  this  is,  the  newest  of 


republics.  In  area,  about  the  size  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  with  a  total  population 
of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million,  she 
has  developed  less  than  any  other  of  her 
Latin-American  sisters.  There  is  not  a 
single  enterprise,  industry,  or  business 
of  any  magnitude  within  her  boundaries 
that  has  been  inaugurated,  developed  or 
carried  on  by  her  own  citizens.  Foreign 
capital,  brains  and  energy  have  given  her 
everything  she  has. 

The  causes  of  this  stagnation  are 
many,  the  principal  one  being  the  con- 
stant political  troubles  that  have  racked 
the  country  since  the  formation  of  the 
United  States  of  Colombia.  So  bitter 
has  been  party  feeling,  so  relentless  the 
persecution  of  those  who  differed  with 
the  governing  party,  that  the  people  have 
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had  little  time  for  aught  else  than  fight- 
ing and  protecting  themselves  against 
their  political  enemies.  Now  that  Pana- 
ma is  free  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a  new  dawn  will  break  upon  the 
Isthmus,  for  in  all  these  years  of  strife 
the  Panamanians  have  practically  been 
a  unit  against  the  government  at  Bogota. 
If  they  hold  together  in  the  future  as 
they  have  in  the  past  and  strive  to  form 
a  government  that  will  be  stable  and 
just,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Republic 
of  Panama  should  not  be  the  leader  of 
the  Latin-American  Republics. 

The  writer  lived  for  four  years  in  the 
northern  end  of  the  Isthmus  and  had 
ample  opportunity  to  know  and  study 
the  people,  their  characters  and  meth- 
ods, therefore,  the  following  account  of 
life  in  the  agricultural  section  of  the 
Republic  may  be  of  interest. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  Republic 
is  mountainous ;  but  on  both  the  Carib- 
bean and  Pacific  sides  the  land  along  the 
sea  coasts  and  back  to  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  mountains  is  wonderfully  fertile. 
On  the  Caribbean  coast  the  principal  in- 
dustry is  growing  and  exporting  bananas. 
Other  branches  of  tropical  agriculture, 


such  as  rubber,  sarsaparilla  and  cocoa 
planting  are  as  yet  but  sparingly  prac- 
ticed. These  will  come  later  when  the 
banana  industry  has  worked  itself  out. 
As  compared  to  the  other,  the  banana  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  temporary  crop.  It 
thrives  best  on  the  humid  land  of  newly 
cleared  forests;  it  develops  quickly,  nine 
months  being  the  time  which  elapses  be- 
tween the  planting  and  the  reaping  of 
the  first  crop.  After  nine  months  it  is  a 
continuous  crop  until  the  land  plays  out, 
which,  on  an  average,  is  about  six  years. 
The  rich  alluvial  valleys  and  bottom  lands 
along  the  river  courses  last  much  longer 
because  the  freshets  replace  the  plant 
food  consumed  so  lavishly  by  the  grow- 
ing trees.  The  return  upon  the  amount 
invested  is  great,  the  net  profit  varying 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  centum. 
As  compared  to  this,  rubber,  sarsaparilla, 
cocoa  and  other  tropical  products  take 
years  to  develop  to  the  bearing  stage, 
but  once  successfully  started  they  last  a 
lifetime  with  but  little  attention  beyond 
the  harvesting  of  the  crop.  It  is,  there- 
fore, easy  to  understand  why  the  banana 
industry  proves  so  fascinating  to  the 
planter.      Unfortunately,    when    banana 
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land  gives  out  it  is  useless  forever  for 
banana  cultivation,  but  is  valuable  for 
many  other  forms  of  agriculture. 

Some  idea  of  the  virgin  forests  of  the 
country  may  be  gained  from  the  photo- 
graph here  shown  of  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment roads  or  trails  that  form  a  network 
over  the  northern  portion  of  the  Isthmus. 
These  trails  are  the  only  means  of  inter- 
communication between  the  settlements 
and  towns.  In  the  lowlands  horses  may 
be  used,  but  in  the  mountains  the  trails 
are  too  rough  for  any  but  the  pedestrian. 
The  trails  are  kept  open  by  the  travelers 
themselves,  who  keep  down  the  under- 
brush with  their  machetes.  The  land 
these  trails  occupy  is  in  no  manner  re- 
served for  the  public  use,  and  when  a 
planter,  in  extending  his  plantation,  runs 
across  a  Government  road  he  treats  it 
with  scant  consideration,  for  the  next 
traveling  party,  if  they  find  the  old  road 
impassable,  will  cut  another  one. 

All  land  within  the  Republic  is  owned 
by  the  Government,  and  by  constitutional 


amounting  to  a  lease  in  perpetuity.  There 
are  two  exceptions  to  this  rule,  one  being 
that  with  all  concessions  a  tract  of  land 
is  usually  given,  this  land  being  described 
by  metes  and  bounds.  Any  one  holding 
land  within  these  boundaries  at  the  time 
the  concession  is  given  is  protected;  but 
no  one  may  enter  upon  lands  within  the 
concession  without  the  consent  of  the 
concessionaire.  The  other  exception  is 
when  a  holder  improves  his  land  by 
planting  such  trees  as  cacoa,  rubber, 
cocoanuts  or  what  may  be  called  perma- 
nent crops,  the  land  is  never  again  open 
to  the  public  occupancy,  even  if  the 
planter  fails  to  occupy  it. 

A  planter  who  has  taken  up  and  culti- 
vated a  tract  of  land  and  afterward  de- 
sires to  sell  it  must  supply  the  purchaser 
with  a  title  going  back  to  the  first  culti- 
vation. No  notice  to  the  Government  is 
necessary  in  the  first  entry  upon  the  land  ; 
it  is  only  when  the  planter  sells  that  he 
makes  his  declaration  that  he  found  the 
land   in   a  virgin   state  and  unoccupied. 


street  in  Boras  del  Toro 


provision   the  title  to  the  land  can  never  The  document,  which  is  usually  long  and 

pass  to  any  one  else.    All  the  land  is  free,  verbose,  describes  only  the  nature  of  the 

and  any  one  may  enter  upon  land  that  improvements,    both    as    to    crops    and 

is  not  actually  in  cultivation  and  cultivate  buildings  situated  upon  land  specifically 

it.     As  long  as  he  occupies  the  land    he  described.     No  mention  is  made  as  to 

jmay  hold  it  against  all  comers,  his  tenure  ownership  in  the  land.     These  transfers 
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are  recorded  in  the  Government  records, 
while  the  original  goes  to  the  purchaser. 
Should  be  in  turn  sell,  he  turns  over  his 
papers  to  the  new  owner  with  his  own 
conveyance  added  thereto. 

This  method  of  transfer,  while  suffi- 
cient to  protect  one  in  the  transaction  of 


the  State.  The  result  is  that  revolutions 
are  almost  unknown  and  the  country  is 
developed  far  in  excess  of  any  other  re- 
public in  the  antipodes. 

The  farmer  in  Panama  has  no  posses- 
sion of  the  soil  except  in  so  far  as  it  is 
necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  his  crop. 


Type  of  Plantation  Home  on  Big  Plantations 


ordinary  business,  has  a  very  injurious 
effect  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try. It  probably  accounts  for  the  roving 
proclivities  of  the  population,  for  when 
all  land  is  free  and  open  one  may  wander 
from  place  to  place  as  the  spirit  moves 
him.  The  native  planter  usually  con- 
tents himself  with  a  thatch  house,  mate- 
rial for  which  is  always  at  hand  in  the 
forest,  and  should  he  decide  to  move 
somewhere  else  to  avoid  military  service, 
taxation  or  possibly  arrest  for  some  in- 
fringement of  the  laws,  he  is  nothing  out 
of  pocket  except  the  time  devoted  to  put- 
ting up  his  shelter.  As  a  general  rule 
he  plants  only  enough  to  supply  himself 
and  family  with  food,  depending  upon 
his  rifle  or  upon  rubber  or  sarsaparilla 
gathering  for  such  money  as  he  needs. 

In  Costa  Rica,  Panama's  neighbor  on 
the  north,  the  land  is  sold  to  the  individ- 
ual by  the  Government,  and  this  land 
may  be  confiscated  for  offenses  against 


Should  he  find  gold  or  other  precious 
metal,  or  coal  or  other  commodity  in  the 
ground,  he  cannot  develop  it  without 
paying  the  individual  who  owns  the  par- 
ticular concession  involved ;  for  mining 
of  all  descriptiorbs,  salt  evaporating,  the 
sale  of  liquors  and  tobaccos,  gambling, 
pearl  fishing,  turtle  fishing,  the  growing 
of  certain  products  within  certain  boun- 
daries are  concessions  for  which  the  Gov- 
ernment receives  a  lump  sum  at  regular 
intervals.  The  Government  protects  its 
concessionaires  vigorously,  and  any  arti- 
cle of  concessionary  proprietorship  is 
contraband  unless  bought  of  the  conces- 
sionaire. It  is  needless  to  add  that  smug- 
gling is  widely  practiced.  In  some  dis- 
tricts it  is  openly  countenanced,  for  the 
Government  officials  are  paid  at  irregular 
intervals,  and  even  Government  officials 
must  live.  In  one  of  these  localities  a 
member  of  the  police  force  finding  his 
pay  days  few  and  far  between,  resigned 
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Government  Road  in  the  Forest 


his  official  position  and  set  himself  up 
as  a  smuggler.  He  soon  waxed  fat  and 
prosperous  and  opened  a  saloon.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  introduced  to  an  Ameri- 
can visitor  as  one  of  the  prosperous  mer- 
chants of  the  town.  The  American  was 
impressed  and  inquired  as  to  the  line  of 
business  the  merchant  carried  on.  "  I 
am,  Sehor,"  '  replied  the  ex-policeman, 
''  the  proprietor  of  the  largest  contra- 
band store  in  the  town." 

The  mountain  section  of  the  Republic 
is  almost  unsettled.  It  is  accessible  only 
by  the  trails  before  mentioned,  and  only 
the  adventurous  visit  it  unless  compelled 
to  do  so  by  necessity.  At  present  its 
resources  are  but  little  known.  On  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  mountain,  practically 
in  the  foothills,  are  rich  deposits  of  good 
coal.  There  is  scarcely  a  creek  that  does 
not  show  to  the  prospector  color  of  gold. 
Manganese  and  quicksilver  have  been 
found  and  will  doubtless  be  mined  and 
exported  when  the  facilities  for  bringing 
them  to  the  coast  are  perfected.  Stones 
resembling  the  opal  have  been  found,  and 


there  are  no  doubt  other  riches  not  now 
discovered  in  this  region.  Above  the 
ground  are  precious  woods,  dyes  and  rare 
orchids.  Vast  savannahs,  affording 
acres  of  pasturage  and  suitable  for  every 
branch  of  farming,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  plateaux  on  both  the  eastern  and 
western  side  of  the  higher  Corderilla. 
Near  Boqueta  and  David  are  coffee 
plantations — small  now  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  marketing  the  product,  but 
rich  in  promise.  The  climate  of  this 
section  is  ideal.  Crops  that  ripen  in  the 
temperate  zone  in  the  summer  and  early 
fall  may  be  successfully  grown  for  twelve 
months  in  the  year.  The  nights  are  cool 
and  restful,  the  days  delightful.  David 
is  a  town  of  some  size,  being  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  province  of  Chiriqui. 
Boqueta  is  a  settlement  of  foreigners, 
mostly  Americans  and  Germans. 

The  Pacific  Slope  is  more  densely 
populated  than  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountains.  Cattle  grazing  is  the  princi- 
pal industry,  altho  agriculture  is  exten- 
sively carried  on. 
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The  fact  that  the  eastern  side  of  the 
country  was  not  regularly  opened  to 
commerce  until  the  banana  industry  de- 
veloped, less  than  twenty  years  ago,  ac- 
counts for  the  difference  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  two  sides.  Panama  was  a 
city  before  any  of  the  Caribbean  towns 
was  thought  of;  the  Pacific  coast  was 
developed  half  a  century  ago,  at  least. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  end 
of  the  Isthmus  are  a  combination  of 
Spanish  and  Indian.  The  principal  tribe 
are  the  Chiriqui  Indians  or  Chiriquonis. 
They  have  their  homes  in  the  western 
slope  of  the  mountains,  but  are  found  in 
great  numbers  on  the  eastern  slope, 
where  they  come  to  work  in  the  planta- 
tions and  to  sell  the  sarsaparilla  and  rub- 
ber they  gather  on  the  mountain  slopes. 
They  are  small  in  stature,  thick  set  and 
possessed  of  great  physical  strength. 
They  seem  to  have  none  of  the  charac- 
teristics which  marked  our  American 
Indians.  Their  complexions  are  yellow- 
ish, their  eyes  and  hair  black.  They  are 
in  no  wise  home  makers,  roaming  from 
one  side  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and 
few  of  them  are  planters.  The  women 
in  their  youth  make  some  pretense  to 
looks,  but  they  fade  rapidly  and  at  thirty 
are  old  women. 

On  Sundays  and  feast  days  the  men 


array  themslves  in  white  shirts  with 
bosoms  of  red  or  blue,  or  both  combined ; 
about  their  heads  they  bind  a  white  band 
that  gives  them  the  appearance  of  suffer- 
ing from  a  severe  headache;  their  faces 
are  decorated  with  lines  of  color,  or  with 
rows  of  little  pigs  in  red,  blue  and  white. 
They  are  hard  drinkers,  but  when  in 
liquor  are  not  vicious,  confining  their 
quarreling  to  boasts,  threats  and  argu- 
ment. They  have  but  little  treachery  in 
their  makeup,  and  when  sober  are,  as  a 
class,  kind  but  very  reserved.  Money  is 
not  an  essential  to  their  happiness;  it  is 
rather  in  the  nature  of  a  convenience  with 
which  to  gratify  their  immediate  fancies. 
Where  they  can  be  prevailed  upon  to 
work  they  make  excellent  laborers,  will- 
ing, industrious  and,  for  the  most  part, 
thorough,  vastly  superior  to  the  Jamaican 
negroes,  who  constitute  the  laboring  class 
of  the  Republic.  But  unfortunately  they 
are  not  always  ready  or  willing  to  work. 
The  average  day's  wage  of  an  Indian  is 
about  seventy  cents  silver  (equivalent  to 
about  thirty  cents  U.  S.  currency),  but 
even  the  promise  of  twice  that  amount 
would  not  tempt  one  of  them  to  work  if 
he  was  not  of  the  mind  to  do  so. 

On  one  occasion  the  writer,  being  short 
handed,  determined  to  try  Indian  labor, 
with  the  following  result:  The  Indians 


Native  Shack 
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were  about  thirty  miles  away,  at  a  set-  and  sent  home.     The  only  excuse  was 

tlement  at  the  head  of  the  Chiriqamola  that  they  wanted  to  see  their  families,  and 

(pronounced    Crickamola)     River,    and  no  argument  could  shake  their  resolve, 

thence  was  dispatched  a  canoe  in  charge  On  being  informed  that  they  would  be 

of  a  trusted  employee.     Four  days  later  sent,  each  man  produced  a  small  piece  of 

the   canoe    returned   with   some   twenty  twine,  in  which  was  tied  a  knot  for  each 

Indian  boys  and  youths.     The  man   in  day    he    had    worked,    this    being    the 

charge  of  the  boat  had  great  difficulty  Chiriquoni's  method  of  bookkeeping.  The 

in  prevailing  upon  the  chief  to  let  the  formality  of  payment  being  ended  each 

boys   come,   and   finally   had   been  com-  one  began  to  spend  his  money,  and  when 

pelled  to  agree  to  the  following  condi-  they  left,  there  was  probably  not  ten  dol- 

tions:  The  men  were  to  be  returned  to  lars  in  the  crowd.     Machetes,  calicoes, 

their  settlement  at  the  end  of  twenty  days  wearing  apparel,   eatables,  plates,  cups, 

without   expense  to  them.     They   were  knives   and    spoons   were   the    principal 

to  be  supplied  with  a  specified  ration  of  purchases,  and  each  member  of  the  party 

rice,  green  bananas  and  native  chocolate,  also  supplied  himself  with  tobacco  and 

They  were  to  receive  eighty  cents  in  sil-  liquid  refreshment.     Several  davs  later 


ver  per  day,  and  were  only  to  do 
machete  work.  A  few  other  conditions 
of  minor  import  completed  the  list.  For 
ten  days  the  Indians  worked  like  Trojans 
in  the  bush  and  were  apparently  happy 


when  the  canoe  again  returned  the  writer 
found  that  his  experiment  with  cheap 
labor  had  cost  him  more  than  ordinary 
labor  would  have  cost. 

One  amusing  trait  of  the  Chiriquoni 


and  contented,  but  suddenly  on  the  after-  character  is  his  dependence  upon  his  em- 
noon  of  the  tenth  day  they  appeared  at  ployer  in  all  matters.  One  planter  had 
the  commissary  and  asked  to  be  paid  off    an  Indian  boy  who  invariably  asked  for 

instructions  on  all   oc- 

^  casions.  This  boy  slept 
in  a  thatch  house  quite 
near  the  plantation 
house,  and  one  night 
during  a  gale  the  house 
blewdov^n.  The 
planter  hearing  the 
crash,  rushed  out  to  see 
what  damage  had  been 
done.  As  he  neared 
the  w^reck,  he  heard  the 
boy  from  underneath 
the  ruins  says : 

"  Suppose  me  house 
blow  down,  what  me 
do?" 

The  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Republic 
does  not  approach  the 
northern  end  in  either 
the  hight  of  the  moun- 
tains, its  sanitary  con- 
ditions or  the  fertility 
of  its  soil.  The  land  to 
the  south  of  the  canal 
zone  is  swampy  and 
malarial.  Some  ba- 
nanas are  produced  in 
this  section,  but  the 
total  output  is  small 
compared  to  the  Chiri- 
qui  Lagoon  region. 


Native  Method  of  Cutting  Bananas 
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The  town  of  Colon  is  the  most  un-  The  city  of  Panama  is  the  only  dis- 
healthy  city  in  the  Republic.  It  is  almost  tinctly  Spanish-American  city  in  the  Re- 
one  of  the  most  desolate  looking  places  public.  Little  has  been  done  in  the  way 
on  earth.  The  two  most  attractive  fea-  of  introducing  modern  improvements, 
tures  of  the  place  are  the  American  town,  The  street  cars  are  propelled  by  elec- 
where  the  employees  of  the  Panama  tricity,  but  run  only  at  intervals  of  several 
Railroad  have  their  homes,  and  the  hours.  The  streets  are  paved  with  stone, 
French  Canal  town,  where  the  houses  but  are  narrow  and  dirty.  The  section 
built  for  the  canal  headquarters's  staff  of  the  city  bordering  upon  the  Bay  of 
cluster  near  the  mansions  built  by  the  Panama  is  the  most  picturesque  and  con- 
elder  de  Lesseps  and  his  son,  and  in  front  tains  some  interesting  ruins.  The  Chiri- 
of  which  stands  a  beautiful  statue  to  qui  Plaza,  which  figures  on  the  scene  of 
Christopher  Columbus.     The  writer  one  the  recent  revolt,  is  in  a  corner  of  the 

city  and  is  in  reality 


day  was  admiring 
this  work  of  art 
when  the  Jamaican 
"  cabby,"  who  was 
showing  him  the 
sights  of  Colon, 
stepped  up  and 
said: 

"Dat  was  a 
great  man,  sah," 
p  o  i  n  t  i  n  g  to  the 
statue. 

"  Is  that  Mr.  de 
Lesseps?"  the 
writer  innocently 
asked. 

"  No,  sah,"  was 
the  reply,  "  dat's 
Mr.  Christofer  Co- 
lumbus, de  man 
who  discobered  dis 
canal.  He  was  the 
greatest    man    that 

was  ever  in  the  dis-   statue  to  Christopher  Columbus ;  Erected  by  the 
COberin^       business         French   Canal    Company,    in   Front    of   the   de 

He  discober  Ja- 
maica." 

"  Is  he  the  same  man  that  discovered 
America?  " 

"  I  dunno,  sah,  I  never  heard ;  but  he 
discobered  Jamaica,  and  den  he  sails  ober 
here,  and  when  he  about  three  miles  out 
there,"  pointing  to  the  blue  Caribbean, 
"  he  see  dis  place  and  he  come  in  here  is  about  30  feet.  On  the  eastern  coast  the 
and  land  right  where  he  is  now."  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  seldom  exceeds 

"  Who  is  the  lady  with  him  ?  "  three  feet.     Two  photographs  are  here 

"  Ah,  dat's  jes  a  lady  what  come  out    shown,  showing  the  Bay  of  Panama  at 
of  the  bush  ober  dere,"  indicating  the    both  extremities  of  the  tide, 
mountains,  "  when  he  was  discoberin'  dis        Boca  del  Toro  in  the  Chiriqui  Lagoons 
place  and  she  go  with  him  and  help  him    is  the  third  most  important  town  on  the 
discober  dat  canal  ober  dere."  Isthmus  of  Panama.     In  many  ways  it 

It  would  seem  that  we  Americans  owe  is  the  richest  of  all  the  centers  of  com- 
Columbus  a  greater  debt  than  we  im-  merce.  It  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
agine.  banana  producing  region,  and   from   it 


Lesseps   Mansion   Opposite  the   Mouth   of  the 
Canal 


a  fortified  point 
commanding  the 
approach  to  the 
city  from  the  bay. 
The  photograph 
here  shown  was 
taken  about  a  year 
ago,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  execu- 
tion of  Victorian© 
Lorenzo,  a  Chiri- 
quoni  chief,  who 
took  up  arms 
against  the  Colom- 
bian Government 
in  the  last  revolu- 
tion. He  was  one 
of  the  most  noted 
of  the  Liberal  gen- 
erals, but  his  lexi- 
con of  warfare  con- 
tained no  such 
word  as  mercy. 
His  course  was 
marked  with  cruel 
and  often  treacher- 
ous murders  of  military  prisoners,  and 
after  the  revolution  ended  he  was  tried 
by  court  martial  and  publicly  executed. 
The  whole  western  coast  of  Central 
America  is  noted  for  the  rise  and  fall  of 
its  tides.     At  Panama,  the  rise  and  fall 
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are  exported  yearly  hundreds  of  thou-  population,  the  people  who  inhabit  the 

sands  bunches  of  this  fruit.   The  regular  towns  and  cities,  and  who  now  must  bear 

population  of  the  town  is  about  3,000,  the  general  name  of  Panamanians.    One 

but  when  the  working  force  of  the  planta-  approaches  a  description  of  these  people 

tions  which  surround  it  is  taken  into  ac-  with  a  great  degree  of  hesitation,  for  his 

count,  the  population    is    nearly    three  account  cannot  be  a  description  of  a  na- 

times  the  amount  named.    Boca  del  Toro  tion    but  of  a  composite  of  all  nations, 

to-day  is  a  town  of  great  importance  in  The  general  type,  of  course,  is  Spanish, 

the  Republic,  but  its  career  is  only  be-  but  with  this  is  mixed  American, English, 

gun.     Later,  when  the  vast  coal  deposits  French,     Chinese,    German    and    negro 

in    its    vicinity    are    developed    and    the  blood.     As  is  usual  the  world  over,  the 

canal  is  completed,  the  Chiriqui  Lagoons  admixture  of  foreign  elements  seems  to 

will  be  a  port  of  call  for  steamers  bound  develop  and  perpetuate  the  bad  charac- 


from  European  ports 
to  the  Far  East. 
These  lagoons,  three 
in  number,  are  large 
enough  to  furnish 
safe  harbor  for  the 
entire  naval  flotilla 
of  the  world  all  at 
one  time.  They  con- 
stitute the  only  natu- 
ral harbor  in  the 
Caribbean  coast  from 
Cartagena  in  Co- 
lombia to  Bluefields, 
Nicaragua.  The  pro- 
posed harbor  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Fox 
River  at  Colon  will 
be  an  artificial  one 
and  one  that  will 
require  high  engi- 
neering skill  to  de- 
velop. 

Aside  from  the 
coal  deposits,  the 
Chiriqui  Lagoons 
promise  much  as  the 
logical  terminus  of 
the  railroad  and  other 


Typical   Inclian   Boy ;  a  Native   Kitchen  Appears 
in  the  Background 


teristics  of  the  ele- 
m  e  n  t  s  combined. 
Judged  from  the 
American  stand- 
point,  the  people  of 
the  Isthmus  appear 
lazy  and  shiftless, 
but  the  writer  be- 
lieves that  these  de- 
fects are  explainable 
when  the  turbulent 
history  of  the  Isth- 
mus during  the  past 
half  century  is  consid- 
ered. It  is  a  notice- 
ble  fact,  in  the  in- 
stances where  na- 
tives and  foreigners 
have  embarked  in 
joint  business  enter- 
prises, that  the  native 
has  developed  into  a 
good  business  man. 
The  reason  for  this 
is  doubtless  the  fact 
that  the  combating 
forces  have  always 
hesitated  in  interfer- 
ing with  any  business 


facilities  which  will  open  the  interior  of    where  there  was  a  foreign  element,  fear- 
the  country  to  the  markets  of  the  world,    ful  lest  international  complications  would 


The  wide  range  of  the  products  of  which 
the  country  is  capable  will  add  to  the 
importance  of  the  place  as  a  resting  place 
for  vessels  bound  to  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  The  fact  that  all  the  coal  used 
and  available  in  Colon  is  imported  and 
the  utter  unsuitability  of  the  country  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  for  extensive 


arise.  As  a  general  rule  the  foreigner 
who  keeps  hands  off  the  politics  of  the 
country  is  as  free  from  annoyance  as 
he  would  be  in  his  native  land. 

The  bulk  of  the  labor  of  the  country 
is  done  by  Jamaica  negroes,  and  these 
constitute  a  very  numerous  and  undesir- 
able element  in  the  population.     They 


agricultural  development  simply  serve  to  are  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  arrogant, 

add  force  to  the  foregoing  statement.  willing  to   work   only   when   the   spirit 

The  principal  Indian  tribe  of  the  coun-  moves  them,  and  never  under  any  cir- 

try    has    already  been  referred  to,  but  cumstances  to  be  depended  upon.    They 

nothing  has  been  said  about  the  general  gained  their  foothold  in  the  Isthmus  in 
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the  old  canal  days,  and  they  remained 
there,  waiting  for  the  work  on  the  great 
waterway  to  begin  anew. 

The  Chinese  actually  overrun  the 
country,  monopolizing  the  smaller 
branches  of  trade.  They  are  content 
with  so  small  a  margin  of  profit  and  live 
for  so  little  money  that  they  are  enabled 
to  outdo  any  competitor.  Every  cent 
they  save  is  hoarded  for  transmission 
back  to  China,  and  consequently  they  do 
the  country  no  good.  In  Costa  Rica, 
where  Chinese  exclusion  is  rigidly  en- 
forced, the  improvement  over  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  Panama  is  readily 
noticeable. 

Each  of  the  Colombia  States  reserves 
the  right  to  issue  its  own  postage  stamps 
and  to  collect  certain  of  its  revenues. 
The  currency  of  the  country  was  issued 
by  the  general  Government,  and  in  the 
department  of  Panama    the  medium  of 


exchange  was  wholly  silver  coinage  in 
denominations  of  fifty,  twenty,  ten  and 
five  centavos.  The  rate  of  exchange  for 
American  gold  varied  from  130  to  160 
per  cent,  premium,  making  an  American 
dollar  equivalent  to  from  $2.30  to  $2.60 
of  Colombian  money.  For  convenience 
in  handling  the  fifty-cent  pieces  were 
always  put  up  in  rolls  of  fifty,  and  in 
many  instances  these  rolls  pass  through 
numerous  hands  without  being  opened. 
In  the  northern  end  of  the  Republic  there 
are  no  banks,  but  many  of  the  business 
houses  accept  deposits  and  allow  the 
issuing  of  drafts  or  checks,  which  are 
payable  on  sight.  In  this  way  much 
handling  of  the  medium  of  the  country 
is  avoided. 

It  seems  rather  paradoxical  to  find  a 
language  other  than  the  language  of  the 
locality  the  medium  of  communication, 
but  such  is  the  fact  in  Panama.     The 


Native  Soldiers ;  tlie  Boy  in  the  Center  is  a  Corporal 
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official   language   of  the   country   is,   of  one  speaks  English,  and  it  is  the  native 

course,  Spanish,  and  this  is  the  language  who  has  not  mastered  the  language  that 

of  the  courts  and  official  records.     The  finds  himself  at  a   disadvantage  rather 

commercial  language  is  English.    Every  than  the  foreigner. 

Putnam,  C  nn, 


& 


King  Assarhaddon 

by:  count  LEO  TOLSTOY 

[The  foHowing  legend  was  written  for   the    KishinefiE    Relief    Committee    by    Count 

Tolstoy,    and   has   been   translated   for   The  Independent    by    David    B.    Macgowan. — 

EDITOlt.] 

ASSARHADDON,   King   of   Assy-  "  Thou  art  not  able  to  destroy  his 

ria,  had  defeated  King  Lailie  and  life,"  said  the  old  man. 

conquered     his     kingdom,     de-  "  But   the    fourteen    thousand    war- 

stroyed  and  burned  all  his  cities,  de-  riors  that  I  have  slain,  of  whose  bodies 

ported  all  the  inhabitants  to  his  own  I  made  a  great  hill?"  asked  the  King, 

country,  slain  his  warriors  to  the  last  "  I  am  living,  but  they  are  no  more ; 

man  and  had  put  King  Lailie  himself  therefore  I  am  able  to  destroy  life." 

into  a  cage.  "  Why  dost  thou  think  they  are  no 

Stretched  on  his  bed  at  night,  King  more?  " 

Assarhaddon    was    revolving     in     his  "  Because  1  do  not  see  them.   Above 

mind  what  manner  of  death  he  would  all,  they  were  in  pain  and  I  was  not ; 

inflict  upon  Lailie,  when  he  suddenly  they  were  wretched  and  I  was  happy." 

heard   a  rustling  noise   close  by  him.  **  This  also  only  seems  so  to  thee. 

He  opened  his  eyes   and  saw  an  old  Thou  hast  tortured  thyself,  not  them." 

man,  with  a  long  gray  beard  and  mild  "  I  do  not  comprehend  thy  words," 

eyes.  said  the  King. 

"  Thou  wilt  have  Lailie  executed  ?  "  ''  Wilt  thou  comprehend  them  ?  " 

asked  the  old  man.  "  Yes." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  King.     ''  Only  "  Then  come  hither !  "  said  the  old 

I  have  not  yet  decided  how  I  shall  put  man,  and  he  pointed  to  a  basin  filled 

him  to  death."  with  water.     "  Put  off  thy  clothes  and 

"  But  thou  art  Lailie  thyself !  "  the  step  into  the  basin !  " 

old  man  said.                       .  Assarhaddon  did  as  the  old  man  bade 

"  That  is  not  so,"  said  the  King.     "  I  him. 

am  I,  and  Lailie  is  Lailie."  ''  As  soon  as  I  begin  to  pour  this 

''  Thou  and  Lailie  are  one,"  said  the  water  over  thee,   thou    must   dip   thy 

old  man.     "  It  only  seems  to  thee  that  head  under,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he 

thou  art  not  Lailie  and  that  Lailie  is  filled  a  pitcher  with  water, 

not  thou."  The  old  man  raised  the  pitcher  over 

"  How  canst  thou  say  that  it  only  the  King's  head,  and  the  King  put  his 

seems  so  to  me?  "  asked  the  King.    ''  I  head  under  the  water  of  the  basin, 

am  lying  here  on  this  soft  bed,   sur-  And  hardly  was  King  Assarhaddon 

rounded  by  obedient  slaves  and  serving  under  the  water  when  he  felt  that  he 

women,   and  to-morrow   I    shall   feast  was  no  longer  Assarhaddon,   but  an- 

with  my  friends  just  as  I  did  to-day.  other  man.     And  as  he  thus  suddenly 

But  Lailie  is  caged  like  a  bird,  and  to-  feels  that  he  is  this  other  man,  he  sees 

morrow  he  shall  be  impaled  and  shall  that  he  is  lying  on  a  splendid  bed  be- 

writhe  with  his  tongue  hanging  out  un-  side  a  beautiful  woman.    He  had  never 

til  he  perishes,  and  the  dogs  will  tear  seen  this  woman  before,  but  he  knows 

his  body  to  pieces."  that  she  is  his  wife. 
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The  woman  rises  and  says:  '*  Lailie, 
my  dear  husband !  thou  wast  wearied 
by  thy  labors  yesterday  and  hast  slept 
longer  than  thy  wont,  but  I  have 
watched  over  thy  slumber  and  have  not 
waked  thee.  But  now  the  princes  are 
waiting  for  thee  in  the  great  hall. 
Clothe  thyself  and  go  in  to  them !  " 

And  Assarhaddon,  who  realized 
from  these  words  that  he  is  Lailie, 
wonders  not  at  all  thereat,  but  won- 
ders rather  that  he  has  known  noth- 
ing about  it  before.  And  he  arises, 
clothes  himself  and  goes  into  the  great 
hall,  where  the  princes  await  him. 

The  princes  incline  themselves  to 
the  ground  before  their  King  Lailie, 
then  stand  up  and  seat  themselves  be- 
fore him  upon  his  command.  The 
eldest  of  the  princes  begins  now  to  say 
that  the  insults  of  the  wicked  King 
Assarhaddon  should  no  longer  be  en- 
dured, but  should  be  answered  upon 
the  field  of  battle.  Lailie  does  not 
agree  to  this,  but  commands  that  am- 
bassadors be  sent  to  Assarhaddon  to 
reason  with  him,  and  dismisses  the 
princes.  He  appoints  a  number  of  not- 
able men  as  ambassadors,  and  in- 
structs them  carefully  what  they  shall 
say  to  Assarhaddon,  and  how  they 
shall  conduct  themselves.  Then  he 
goes  hunting,  his  favorite  pastime,  and 
has  the  good  fortune  on  this  day  to  kill 
an  old  lioness  and  to  take  Jier  two  cubs 
alive.  After  the  close  he  feasts  with 
his  followers,  is  regaled  with  music 
and  dancing  and  passed  the  night  with 
his  beloved  wife. 

So  lives  he  days  and  weeks,  and 
awaits  the  return  of  the  ambassadors 
that  he  has  sent  to  that  King  Assar- 
haddon, whom  he  himself  used  to  be. 
They  return  after  a  month  with  their 
noses  and  ears  cut  off. 

King  Assarhaddon  announces  to 
Lailie  that  he  shall  fare  as  did  his  am- 
bassadors unless  he  at  once  sends  the 
tribute  of  gold,  silver  and  cypress- 
wood  imposed  upon  him  and  appears 
in  person  to  do  obeisance  to  Assarhad- 
don. 

Lailie,  who  had  once  been  Assarhad- 
don, again  summons  the  princes  and 
takes  counsel  with  them  what  is  to  be 
done.  All  are  of  the  same  mind  that, 
instead  of  waiting  for  Assarhaddon's 
attack,  war  should  be  declared  against 


him  at  once.  The  King  agrees  with 
them  this  time,  and  heads  his  army 
against  Assarhaddon.  The  march  lasts 
seven  days,  and  the  King  arrays  his 
forces  and  rouses  the  courage  of  his 
warriors.  On  the  eighth  day  his  army 
meets  Assarhaddon's  army  in  a  broad 
plain  on  the  river  bank.  Bravely  fight 
Lailie's  warriors,  but  Lailie,  who  used 
to  be  Assarhaddon,  sees  how  the  ene- 
my's hosts  hasten  down  from  the  moun- 
tains like  ants  and  overrun  the  plain 
and  gain  the  upper  hand  over  his 
troops.  He  plunges  in  his  chariot  into 
the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  the  battle, 
and  lets  his  sword  crash  down  upon 
the  enemies.  But  Lailie's  warriors  are 
counted  by  hundreds  and  Assarhad- 
don's by  thousands,  and  Lailie  feels 
that  he  is  w^ounded  and  is  being  car- 
ried away  a  captive. 

For  nine  days  he  marches  in  chains 
with  the  other  prisoners  led  by  Assar- 
haddon's warriors.  On  the  tenth  day 
he  is  brought  to  Nineveh  and  put  into 
a  cage.  Deep  is  Lailie's  suffering,  not 
so  much  from  hunger  and  his  wounds, 
as  from  the  shame  that  is  put  upon  him 
and  from  his  impotent  wrath.  He  sees 
no  possibility  of  repaying  the  enemy 
all  the  evils  that  he  is  enduring.  For 
twenty  days  he  sits  in  his  cage  and 
waits  for  his  execution.  He  sees  his 
friends  and  relatives  brought  to  the 
scaffold,  and  hears  the  lamentations  of 
the  tortured  victims,  who  are  skinned 
alive  or  have  their  arms  and  legs  cut 
off,  and  betrays  neither  sympathy  nor 
fear.  He  sees  his  beloved  wife  led 
away  in  chains  by  eunuchs.  He  knows 
she  is  being  taken  to  Assarhaddon  to 
be  his  slave.  This,  too,  he  endures 
without  complaints.  But  lo,  two  exe- 
cutioners now  open  his  cage  and,  hav- 
ing bound  his  fetters  tighter  on  his 
back,  lead  him  away  to  the  bloody  scaf- 
fold. Lailie  sees  the  sharp  stake  drip- 
ping with  blood,  which  has  just  been 
drawn  from  the  lifeless  corpse  of  his 
dearest  friend,  and  he  understands  that 
his  turn  has  come.  His  clothes  are 
taken  off.  Lailie  is  affrighted  at  the 
sight  of  his  emaciated  body,  once  so 
strong  and  shapely.  The  two  execu- 
tioners seize  him  by  his  withered  hips, 
lift  him  up,  and  are  about  to  impale  him 
upon  the  stake. 

"  Now  I  shall  die,"  Lailie  thinks,  and, 
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forgetful  of  his  resolve  to  remain  stoical- 
ly brave  to  the  last,  he  sobs  loudly  and 
prays  for  mercy.    But  nobody  hears  him. 

**  But  that  cannot  be  so,"  he  thinks, 
"  surely  I  am  asleep  and  it  is  only  a 
dream,"  and  he  tries  to  wake.  "  But  I 
am  not  Lailie,  I  am  Assarhaddon,"  he 
thinks. 

"  Thou  art  Lailie,  and  thou  art  also 
Assarhaddon,"  he  hears  a  voice  say;  he 
feels  the  agony  of  death  beginning.  He 
shrieks  and  in  the  same  instant  lifts  his 
head  out  of  the  water.  The  old  man  is 
bending  over  him  and  is  pouring  the  last 
of  the  water  from  the  pitcher  upon  his 
head. 

"  Oh,  what  torments  I  have  suffered, 
and  how  long  they  endured ! "  Assar- 
haddon  exclaims. 

**  How  long?"  the  old  man  asks. 
"  Thou  hast  merely  dipped  thy  head  be- 
neath the  water  and  immediately  raised 
it  up  again.  Look !  all  the  water  has 
not  yet  flowed  from  the  pitcher.  Hast 
thou  understood  ?  " 

Assarhaddon  does  not  answer,  but 
gazes  upon  the  old  man  with  fear. 

"  Hast  thou  understood,"  the  old  man 
continues,  ''  that  Lailie  is  none  other  than 
thyself  and  that  the  warriors,  too,  whom 
thou  hast  delivered  unto  death  are  none 
other  than  thou?  And  not  alone  the 
warriors,  but  also  the  beasts  that  thou 
hast  slain  in  the  chase  and  hast  eaten 
in  thy  feasts  ;  they,  too,  are  thyself.  Thou 
hast  believed  that  life  is  in  thee  alone, 
but  I  have  taken  the  scales  of  blindness 
from  thine  eyes  and  thou  hast  seen  that 


when  thou  dost  ill  to  others  thou  dost  it 
only  to  thyself.  ONE  LIFE,  one  and 
undivided,  is  in  all,  and  only  a  part  of  this 
one,  undivided,  life  is  revealed  in  thee, 
and  only  in  this  one  part  of  life  canst 
thou  perfect,  fritter  away,  increase  or 
diminish  life,  and  thou  art  able  to  per- 
fect the  life  in  thee  only  by  tearing  down 
the  barriers  that  part  thy  life  from  the 
life  of  the  other  beings,  by  taking  the 
other  beings  for  thyself,  by  loving  them. 
To  destroy  the  life  in  other  beings  does 
not  lie  in  thy  power.  The  life  of  the 
beings  that  thou  hast  killed  has  only  been 
removed  from  thy  view,  but  not  de- 
stroyed. For  Life  exist  neither  Time 
nor  Space.  Life  is  a  moment  and  Life 
is  a  series  of  eras,  and  thy  life  and  the 
life  of  all  visible  and  invisible  beings  of 
the  world  is  the  same.  It  is  impossible 
to  destroy  life  or  to  change  it,  as  it  is 
one  and  undivided.  All  else  is  delusion 
and  deception." 

With  these  words  the  old  man  van- 
ished. 

The  next  morning  King  Assarhaddon 
set  Lailie  and  all  the  other  prisoners 
free  and  stopped  the  executions. 

Three  days  afterward  he  summoned 
his  son,  Assurbanihabal,  and  gave  his 
scepter  over  to  him  and  he  himself  went 
into  the  wilderness  to  reflect  about  what 
he  had  heard.  And  then  he  went  as  a 
pngrim  from  city  to  city,  and  from  vil- 
lage to  village,  and  proclaimed  to  men 
that  there  is  only  ONE  LIFE,  and  that 
men  only  do  themselves  harm  when  they 
mean  to  harm  other  beings. 

Yasnaya  Poliana,  Russia. 
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The  Home  ^^  them  should  happen  to  have  unsus- 
pected utility. 

Our  modern  surgeons  get  bolder  and  Like  the  surgeons  who  can  take  off  a 

bolder  in  the  practice  of  successful  ex-  limb  easily,  but  cannot  add  to  us  a  third 

tirpation,  and  each  year  we  hear  that  some  arm,   altho  this  would  be  very   useful, 

organ   formerly    regarded    as   necessary  most   social   reformers   are   much   more 

can  be  dispensed  with  without  serious  successful  in  the  destructive  than  in  the 

injury.      Not   only   can    the   vermiform  constructive  part  of  their  work.     With 

appendix  be  amputated  to  advantage  and  the  iconoclastic  school  we  must,  despite 

limbs  be  lost  without  material  inconven-  her  protest,  class  Mrs.  Oilman  for  her 


ience,  but  it  seems 
that  the  stomach  is 
not  an  indispensable 
organ  and  that  quar- 
ter sections,  to  say 
the  least,  of  our 
brains,  livers,  lungs, 
etc.,  can  be  taken 
from  us  and  we 
would  not  miss  them. 
That  last  refuge  of 
the  ego,  the  pineal 
gland,  proves  to  be  a 
superfluous  vestige 
of  creation,  and  when 
it  is  cut  out  we  are 
none  the  wiser.  We 
cannot  doubt  these 
triumphs  of  surgical 
skill,  yet  sometimes 
we  wonder  what 
would  become  of  a 
man  if  all  these  su- 
perfluities should  be 
taken  from  him. 

Something  of  the 
same  feeling  comes 
over  us  when  we  read 
the  attack  made  by 
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recent  book  on  The 
Home  *  points  out 
clearly  and  sharply 
the  defects  in  that 
institution,  but  only 
vaguely  suggests 
what  is  to  take  its 
place. 

Her  skill  in  de- 
tecting weak  points, 
and  her  keen  satire 
remind  one  of  Scho- 
penhauer, Hartman, 
Nordau  and  Veblen, 
but  she  has  also  an 
adroitness  of  r  e  - 
partee  which — altho 
we  dislike  to  say 
anything  which  is  so 
offensive  to  the  au- 
thor— is  delightfully 
feminine.  As  an 
example  this  may 
serve : 

"  Some  hold  that  the 
feebleness  of  woman 
has  a  beneficent  effect 
on  man,  draws  out 
many     of     his     nobler 


the  **  higher  critics  "  of  sociology  on  the  qualities.    He  should  then  marry  a  bed-ridden 

institutions   and    conventions   which   we  invalid— a  purblind  idiot— and  draw  them  all 

have  considered  necessary  to  civilization.  °"t- 

We  hear  it  argued  with  a  brilliancy  we         Mrs.    Oilman   considers    ''  home-mak- 

are  forced  to  admire  and  with  a  cogency  jng  "   from   its   economic   side,   as   "  the 

we    cannot    altogether    evade    that    pa-  running  of  the  commissary  and  dormi- 

triotism    is    selfishness,    that    charity    is  tory  departments  of  life,  with  elaborate 

pauperization,  that  property  is  robbery,  lavatory  processes,"  and  shows  how  im- 


perfectly it  fills  its  accredited  functions 
of  securing  privacy,  healthfulness,  peace, 


that  marriage  is  tyranny,  government  is 
unjust,  and  religion  is  superstition,  still 
we  are  unwilling  to  sacrifice  these  and 
all  the  other  thinsfs  which  are  so  vulner-        *  the  home  :   its  work  and  influence.    By 

^1  1     ,      .*  1      1      r  .  1  -.'      1      .  Charlotte   Perkins    Gilman.      New   York :    McClure, 

able  to  the  scalpel  of  the  critic,  lest  some    phiiiips  &  Co.    $i.50  net. 
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comfort  and  the  conditions  suitable  for 
rearing  children.  To  use  her  own  state- 
ment: 

"The  home,  as  now  existing,  costs  three 
times  what  is  necessary  to  meet  the  same  needs. 
It  involves  the  further  waste  of  nearly  half  the 
world's  labor.  It  maintains  a  low  grade  of 
womanhood,  overworked  or  lazy :  it  checks  the 
social  development  of  men  as  well  as  women, 
and,  most  of  all,  of  children.  The  man,  in  or- 
der to  meet  this  unnecessary  expense,  must 
cater  to  the  existing  market;  and  the  existing 
market  is  mainly  this  same  home,  with  its 
crude  tastes  and  limitless  appetites.  There  the 
man,  to  maintain  his  own  woman  in  idleness, 
or  low-grade  labor,  must  work  three  times  as 
hard  as  is  needful,  to  meet  the  demands  of  simi- 
lar women:  the  home-bound  woman  clogging 
the  whole  world. 

"  Change  this  order.  Set  the  woman  on  her 
own  feet,  as  a  free,  intelligent,  able  human  be- 
ing, quite  capable  of  putting  into  the  world 
more  than  she  takes  out,  of  being  a  producer 
as  well  as  a  consumer.  Put  these  poor,  anti- 
quated *  domestic  industries '  into  the  archives 
of  past  history ;  and  let  efficient  modern  indus- 
tries take  their  place." 

There  is  much  truth  in  this.  Woman's 
work  has  been  largely  taken  from  her 
and  she  must  follow  it  or  spend  her  time 
in  idleness,  frivolity  or  useless  labor,  and 
to  say,  as  many  now  do,  that  it  increases 
the  wealth  of  the  world  to  have  women 
waste  their  time  is  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous fallacies  of  our  time,  but  we  must 
submit  to  the  ignominy  of  being  called 
''  Mesozoic  men,"  by  saying  that  no  sat- 
isfactory substitute  for  the  old-fashioned 
home  in  many  of  its  most  important 
activities  is  yet  in  sight.  We  accept  the 
fact  which  has  been  forced  upon  our 
notice  by  sundry  bill-boards  that  break- 
fast foods  can  be  better  prepared  in  the 
factory  than  at  home ;  we  have  long  since 
given  up  wearing  homespun  cloth  and 
home-made  clothes;  and  just  as  soon  as 
there  is  an  establishment  on  the  corner 
supplying  ready-cooked  meals  we  will  pa- 
tronize it,  but  until  then  we  will  act  ac- 
cording to  the  proverb,  "  a  bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush." 

There  are  certain  stubborn  facts  which 
Mrs.  Oilman  steadily  ignores.  She  in- 
sists that  she  means  no  attack  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  home  in  urging  that  a 
woman's  real  life  work  should  lie  out- 
side of  it.  Yet  she  must  know  that  long 
periods  of  seclusion  are  necessary  to  a 
mother  and  that  few  professions  could 


be  carried  on  successfully  under  a  series 
of  such  interruptions.  Somewhere  be- 
tween the  standpoint  of  the  German 
pessimistic  philosophy,  that  woman  is 
a  bundle  of  enigmas,  and  all  these  have 
but  one  answer,  motherhood ;  and  Mrs. 
Oilman's  position  that  motherhood  is  but 
an  incident  in  woman's  career,  the  golden 
mean  is  to  be  found.  She  proves  that 
the  old-fashioned,  independent  house- 
hold, with  its  domestic  industries,  is  not 
an  ideal  place  for  bringing  up  children, 
either  hygienically  or  educationally,  but 
the  city  apartment  house,  with  its 
absence  of  "  housework,"  with  meals 
eaten  in  a  restaurant  and  both  father  and 
mother  absent  from  it  all  day,  which  is 
as  near  as  we  have  yet  come  to  realizing 
her  substitute,  is  still  worse  for  children, 
so  much  so  that  most  couples  so  circum- 
stanced dispense  with  children  altogether. 

The  professional  trained  nurse  has  not 
yet  proved  herself  equal  to  the  amateur- 
ish but  loving  mother,  and  we  do  not 
expect  she  ever  will  equal  the  trained 
mother.  One  of  the  largest  orphanages 
in  the  country  has  found  it  much  better 
for  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  chil- 
dren to  scatter  them  among  families  of 
the  neighborhood  than  to  keep  them  in 
the  institution  under  conditions  theo- 
rectically  more  perfect. 

From  an  article  by  the  author  pub- 
lished in  The  Independent  last  summer, 
''  All  the  World  to  Her,"  our  readers 
know  her  opinion  that  a  home,  a  husband 
and  children  cannot  fill  the  life  of  "  a 
full-statured  woman,"  or,  as  Will  Carle- 
ton  expressed  it,  "  You  ain't  all  the  folks 
she  wants  to  know."  She  finds  a  horri- 
ble example  right  to  her  hand  in  "  the 
morbid  Marna  in  the  '  Confessions  of  a 
Wife  ' — a  vivid  expression  of  what  it  is 
to  be  a  highly  concentrated,  double-dis- 
tilled wife — and  nothing  else.  No 
shadow  of  interest  had  she  in  life  except 
this  man ;  no  duty,  no  pleasure,  no  use, 
no  ambition,  no  religion,  no  business — 
nothing  whatever  but  one  embodied  de- 
mand for  her  Man.  He  was  indeed  all 
the  world  to  her — and  he  didn't  like  it." 

We  are  obliged  to  confess  that  "  Our 
Country  "  does  not  touch  as  deep  a  chord 
in  us  as  *'  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  and  our 
altruism  is  not  yet  so  well  developed  that 
we  are  ready  to  throw  open  the  doors  of 
the  home  in  the  hope  of  warming  all  out- 
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doors.     If  that  be  selfishness,  make  the 
most  of  it. 

My  Mamie  Rose* 

Genius  is  always  extraordinary,  but 
it  is  not  a  gift  that  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  moral  or  refined  members  of  society. 
It  is  a  mental  intensity  or  perversity  that 
may  show^  in  the  antic  rascality  of  a  gut- 
ter snipe,  in  the  thief's  cunning  or  in  the 
drunken  ferocity  of  a  tenement  house 
Caliban.  And  for  this  reason  the  fact  that 
a  "  Bov^ery  Kipling  "  should  discover  in 
himself  a  genius  for  literary  expression 
is  no  more  remarkable  than  many  other 
forms  of  Bowery  genius.  But  when,  af- 
ter subsisting  for  thirty  years  upon  the 
sin  and  slime  of  that  locality,  he  so  far 
outwits  predestination  as  to  become 
morally  sane,  spiritually  clean,  that  is  a 
matter  of  importance,  an  event  with 
which  those  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  species  must  co-ordinate  the 
facts  of  science.  Indeed,  those  who  af- 
firm that  what  a  man  is  or  thinks,  or  does 
results  from  his  environment  must  en- 
large the  definition  of  that  term,  or  recog- 
nize in  the  author  of  My  Mamie  Rose 
an  unaccountable  heresy.  According  to 
their  doctrines,  Mr.  Kildare's  hasty  evo- 
lution is  unwarranted,  and  as  taxing 
upon  credulity  as  is  the  story  of  the 
compounding  of  the  "  first  man  *'  related 
in  Genesis.  Yet  the  miracle  in  this  in- 
stance is  written  out  with  autobiograph- 
ical accuracy,  which  is  a  clear  advan- 
tage that  Mr.  Kildare  has  over  Adam, 
whose  memory  began  only  after  he  was 
finished !  Somehow,  known  only  to 
himself,  to  Mamie  Rose  and  to  the  good 
God,  he  really  did  ascend  out  of  the  dive 
depths  on  the  Bowery  in  a  very  short 
period  of  time  far  enough  to  acquire  the 
virtues,  opinions,  consciousness  and 
everything  else  which  is  supposed  to  be- 
long only  to  the  best-bred  men  among 
us,  with  the  possible  exception  of  per- 
sonal reserve. 

After  giving  a  moving  account  of  his 
infancy  in  a  tenement  house,  of  his  strug- 
gles as  a  street  waif  selHng  papers, 
learning  vice  and  the  most  vicious 
methods  of  self  defense,  he  relates  how 
these   methods  became  offensive   as   his 

•  My  Mamib  Rose.  By  Owen  Kildare.  New 
York  :  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.     $1.50. 


muscles  strengthened,  so  that  he  became 
the  leader  of  his  *'  gang."  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  his  splendid  physique  and 
ferocity  attracted  the  attention  of  pass- 
ing "  sports,"  and  for  the  next  ten  years 
he  was  a  prize  fighter  famed  for  his  rage 
and  brutality  in  the  ring,  a  "  bouncer  " 
in  low  resorts  and  a  general  guide  to 
iniquity  to  all  who  followed  him. 

From  this  point  the  book  becomes  sen- 
sational, not  so  much  in  its  revelations 
of  the  Bowery  world  of  crime  and  ob- 
scenity, as  in  the  exposure  made  of  the 
close  relationship  to  it  sustained  by  the 
better  elements  of  society.  The  general 
impression  prevails  that  "  slumming  "  is 
a  sort  of  Pharisaical  curiosity  indulged 
by  the  wealthy  or  sentimentally  good  more 
or  less  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  and 
vicious ;  but  that  young  women  of  good 
families  and  unquestionable  social  rank 
should  come  night  after  night  with  their 
escorts  into  the  lowest  dives  on  the  Bow- 
ery to  witness  slugging  matches,  even 
to  pat  and  admire  the  naked  brown  of  the 
men  who  fought,  is  slumming  with 
more  sympathy  than  morals  allow.  Kil- 
dare, living  by  main  strength  and  the 
wickedness  of  his  wits  in  these  dark 
regions,  does  not  seem  so  mean  as  do 
these  respectable  people  who  watched  his 
performances  with  senile  delight.  He 
has  made  a  defense  of  his  Bowery  at  this 
point  which,  at  least,  this  class  of  slum- 
mers  will  not  dare  to  refute.  The  first 
two  hundred  pages  is,  in  fact,  a  hideous 
epic  founded  upon  every  imaginable 
stench,  cruelty  and  immorality,  all  of 
which  he  represents  as  being  saner,  less 
contemptible  than  the  impotent  wicked- 
ness of  the  better  sort,  and  provided  his 
representations  are  faithful,  he  carries 
the  reader  far  toward  accepting  his  view 
of  the  matter. 

But  the  latter  part  of  the  volume  is 
narrowed  between  the  life  lines  of  Kil- 
dare and  his  Mamie  Rose.  Materially 
they  are  both  in  the  Bowery  regions  still, 
but  really  they  have  wandered  far  afield 
in  that  heaven  of  all  lovers.  Every  man 
and  every  woman  receives  an  impulse 
Godward  at  such  a  season ;  it  is  the  law 
of  things,  like  the  blooming  of  the  first 
flowers  of  spring,  always  white,  like  their 
snow  mother.  And  Mamie  Rose  had 
that  rare  thing  even  in  the  best  of  women, 
the  telepathy  of  goodness.     She  began 
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with  a  wisdom  which  surpasses  the  self  highly  interesting  to  follow  the  steps  by 

protecting  chastity  of  the  average  woman  which  the  author  shows  how  the  utilita- 

and     bound,     constrained     her     pugilist  rian  theory  implies  that  man's  action  is 

Knight  errant  with  the  potent  suggestion  determined  by  his  environment,  while  the 

of  what  a  man  really  should  be.     She  intuitionist,  or  idealist,  holds  that  man 

encompassed   him    about   with   the    fra-  by  the  exercise  of  his  will  makes  the  en- 

grance  and  beauty  of  her  spirit,  like  a  vironment    conform    to    him.      Equally 

garden  of  fairness ;  she  divided  him  from  fascinating  is  the  analysis  which  discloses 

evil  with  the  superlative  temptation  to  the  relation  of  hedonism  to  Lamarckian 

be  good.     She  was  the  sky  above  his  be-  biology,  and  the  manner  in  which  Weis- 

wildered  head,  the  firm  earth  beneath  his  mann's  theory  throws  the  responsibility 

feet,  the  singing  bird  in  his  branches,  for  characters  on  the  original  constitution 

Only  the  very  best,  bravest  women  are  of  the  organism. 

able  to  play  this  role  of  the  guardian  When  the  author  attempts  constructive 

angel  to  that  noblest  of  all  frailties,  man.  work  in  stating  the  principles  of  idealism, 

Many   a  one  has  tried  it  only  to  find  the  results  are  less  satisfactory.     Unless 

herself  a  span  short  in  wisdom,  patience  we  know  the  end  for  which  the  universe 

or  virtue.    But  the  immortal  Mamie  Rose  was  made,  we  have  nothing  but  perfec- 

counted    the    cost,    examined    her    new  tion    or    self-realization    for    our    ideal, 

property  with   the  enlightened   shrewd-  This  leads  to  a  kind  of  sublimated  self- 

ness  of  love,  and  won  out  of  the  invest-  ishness,  quite  as  odious,  practically,  as 

ment  one  brilliant  young  Irishman,  who  the  supposed  addiction  of  hedonists  to 

apparently  lives  but  to  praise  her  and  to  sensuality.    Nor  does  it  require  less  cal- 

prove  her  heavenly  minded  doctrines  in  culation  to  measure  the  demands  of  self 

the  substance  of  his  own  character.  — even  if  that  were  all  that  duty  implies 

^  — than  to  estimate  degrees  of  happiness. 

Many  of  the  author's  positions  will  be 

A    Study   of  Ethics  vigorously  assailed.    We  have  no  ground 

for  saying,  he  asserts,  that  modern  times 
Of  making  many  books  on  ethics  there  are  happier  than  the  ancient,  or  for  hop- 
is  no  end ;  but  most  of  them  end  with  the  ing  that  the  world  will  be  any  happier 
making,  and  are  committed  to  oblivion  hereafter  than  it  is  now.  Many  idealists 
unwept,  save  by  the  authors  of  their  be-  would  certainly  deny  that  society  is-  the 
ing.  This  book,*  however,  has  reason  only  complete  organism;  they  would 
for  existing,  and  scholars  will  gladly  .  deny  that  it  is  an  organism  at  all.  They 
make  room  for  it  on  their  shelves.  The  would  also  repudiate  the  extreme  state- 
author  displays  great  maturity  of  judg-  ment  that  the  only  real  personality  is 
ment,  and  some  of  his  criticism  is  ex-  society  itself;  that  all  individual  persons 
tremely  trenchant  and  suggestive.  His  are  relative  abstractions.  But  we  would 
examination  of  hedonism  is  a  particularly  advise  those  who  are  startled  by  such 
good  piece  of  work.  His  attitude  is  so  propositions  not  to  condemn  them  too 
impartial  and  his  tone  so  moderate  as  hastily.  A  careful  reading  of  Professor 
almost  to  persuade  the  reader  that  Fite's  argument  may  convince  them  that 
Epicurus  has  at  last  been  thoroughly  ex-  if  they  start  with  his  premises  they  will 
posed  and  must  confess  his  errors.  That  not  easily  escape  from  his  conclusions, 
philosopher,  however,  has  survived  so  and  that  if  they  do  not  wish  to  fare  with 
many  annihilations,  and  his  adherents  him  to  the  end  they  would  better  part 
multiply  so  persistently,  as  to  make  us  with  him  at  the  beginning, 
apprehensive  that  vigorous  protests  will  ^ 
be  made  against  Professor  Fite's  analy- 
sis.     Some   hedonists    will    object   to   the  Highways  and  Byways  in   South  Wales.     By 

definition  of  pleasure  as  sensuous ;  others  ^- .  ^'    ^If^H;    ,  ^^^V^i''^\^.'^    ^^,i  ^'  r^- 

.1-        £         A  ■    .     .^          .                 ri  Griggs.     New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co. 
to  bemg  forced  mto  the  category  of  de- 

terminists    and    into    the    company    of  Mr.  Bradley  has  hit  the  happy  mean 

Lamarck.     However  this  may  be,  it  is  between  the  bare  gazetteer  and  the  "  gos- 

siping  guide."     There  is  nothing  of  the 

♦  An  INTBODUCTORT  Study  OP  Ethics.    ByWar-  ^l.r^i.iZi.{z,    :»^^^^4.;„^^^^    ^c    +Uo    /-,V«f/>«« 

»er  i?«e.  New  York :  Longmans.  Green  &  Co  1903.  egotistic    impertmence    of    the    cicerone . 
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who  cracks  jokes  incessantly  and  pre- 
scribes the  appropriate  emotions  on  every 
turn  of  the  road,  but  there  are  just 
enough  pleasing  gimpses  of  the  author's 
personality  to  dispel  the  feeling  that  one 
is  taking  a  kind  of  tour  in  vacuo.  Mr. 
Bradley  gives  us  a  good  deal  more  than 
the  descriptions,  legends,  historical  asso- 
ciations, etc.,  which  form  the  staple  of 
the  average  guide  book.  He  is  a  trained 
scholar  and  observer,  and  many  of  his 
comments  throw  welcome  light  upon  the 


A  Handbook  of' Modern  Japan.  By  Ernest  W. 
Clement.  (Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
$1.40  net. 

This  book  occupies  a  place  inter- 
mediate between  Griffis  and  Chamber- 
lain, as  it  is  neither  so  readable  as  the 
former  nor  so  encyclopedic  as  the  latter, 
and  is  well  adapted  by  its  convenient  ar- 
rangement and  abundance  of  data  for 
quickly  looking  up  any  point  in  regard  to 
the  history  and  present  conditions  in 
Japan,  while  the  list  of  references,  mostly 


New  Year's  Greeting 
From  "A  Handbook  of  Modern  Japan"     (Clement), 


A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 


characteristics  of  the  Welsh  people.  He 
notes,  for  instance,  the  type  rare  in  Eng- 
land, but  common  in  Wales,  of  the  village 
antiquary,  who,  tho  nothing  but  a  coun- 
try postman  or  mechanic,  will  know  the 
pedigree  of  every  family  of  consequence 
in  the  neighborhood.  There  are  again 
frequent  and  most  interesting  references 
to  the  linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  dis- 
tricts through  which  Mr.  Bradley  takes 
us.  The  book  should  increase  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  to  South  Wales,  and  that 
it  may  do  so  considerably  without  over- 
crowding is  clear  from  the  mention  of 
a  certain  solitude  near  the  Vale  of 
Towry,  where  "  a  hermit  might  bury 
himself  more  effectively,  and  see  less  of 
his  fellow  creatures,  than  in  any  part  of 
these  islands  that  it  is  my  privilege  to 
know." 


to  easily  accessible  books,  appended  to 
each  chapter,  enable  one  to  follow  further 
the  topic  if  he  desires.  It  is  the  sort  of 
a  book  which  the  hurried  editor  or  writer 
of  a  club  paper  will  seize  with  avidity. 
There  is  a  good  map  and,  as  for  the  illus- 
trations, the  "  New  Year's  Greeting," 
which  we  borrow,  will  speak  for  them. 
The  author's  recommendation  that  the 
United  States  should  join  with  Japan 
and  England  in  a  "  triple  alliance  "  for 
the  control  of  the  Pacific,  we  cannot 
second. 

The  Fortunes  of  Fifi.  By  Molly  Elliott  Sea- 
well.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. 

A  book  that  creates  the  mood  by  which 
it  is  best  appreciated.  It  is  a  tender,  hu- 
morous,  whimsical   love   story,   daintily 
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conceived  and  written  with  a  delicate  dis- 
regard of  the  prosaic  and  the  probable. 
Fifi,  the  actress-heroine,  is  a  charming 
Httle  vixen,  and  the  old  soldier  of  Lodi 
who  loves  her  almost  deserves  to  be 
thought  of  along  with  Jean  Valjean, — 
only  Cartouche  is  a  much  humbler  figure 
than  Hugo's  Titan,  and  his  love  flowers 
out  into  happiness,  not  tragedy.  The 
story  is  cast  in  the  times  of  the  first  Na- 
poleon and  Pope  Pius  VII,  each  of  whom 
at  times  figures  in  it  as  a  sort  of  smiling, 
benevolent  genius.   ^ 

The  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ.  By  Paul  Lobstein. 
Translated  into  English  by  Victor  Leuli- 
ette.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
The  subject  of  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus 
does  not  loom  so  large  in  America 
as  in  England,  because  with  us  the 
Apostles'  Creed  is  not  in  such  general 
use.  Nevertheless  there  is  much  unrest 
on  the  subject.  Men  who  have  never 
investigated  the  New  Testament  basis 
of  the  dogma  nevertheless 'distrust  it,  be- 
cause the  miracle  is  so  big  and  the  reason 
commonly  given  for  it  so  unsatisfactory. 
Next  to  the  Resurrection  it  is  the  miracle 
of  the  Bible  in  which  there  is  greatest 
popular  interest.  Professor  Lobstein  is 
a  vigorous  and  able  opponent  of  the 
orthodox  view,  and  maintains  that  the 
virgin  birth  formed  no  part  of  the  early 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  is  not  only 
untenable,  but  also  harmful.  He  de- 
clares that  the  two  narratives  on  which 
the  doctrine  rests  cannot  bear  the  test 
of  historical  criticism;  that  the  miracu- 
lous birth  of  Jesus  is  a  myth,  the  "  pas- 
toral epic  of  Christianity,"  the  outcome 
of  pious  devotion  to  Christ,  an  effort  to 
explain  his  commanding  excellence  and 
exalted  character  by  the  way  he  came 
into  the  world.  The  doctrine  of  the  vir- 
gin birth,  he  declares,  was  unknown  to 
Paul ;  he  asserts  the  non-miraculous  con- 
ception of  Jesus.  The  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  substituted  the  Logos  doc- 
trine for  the  idea  of  a  miraculous  birth, 
which  had  arisen  by  his  time,  as  it  seemed 
to  him  preferable.  The  permanent  value 
of  the  belief  lies  in  its  religious  import, — 
the  fact  of  divine  life  in  Jesus,  a  fact 
which  some  unknown  men  of  the  first 
century  supported,  he  holds,  by  the 
stories  of  the  miraculous  conception,  but 
which   we   can   believe   and   experience 


without  applying  it  as  they  did  to  the 
origin  of  Christ.  Professor  Lobstein 
holds  that  the  dogma  arose  from  mis- 
interpretation of  Isaiah  7:  14,  the  cele- 
brated prophecy  of  the  "  virgin."  In 
this  he  differs  from  Usener  in  the  article 
''  Nativity  "  in  the  "  Encyclopedia  Bib- 
lica,"  who  holds  that  **  the  Isaian 
prophecy  could  not  possibly  have  given 
occasion  for  the  shaping  of  the  birth- 
story,"  and  that  we  here  "  enter  the 
circle  of  pagan  ideas."  Professor  Lob- 
stein, however,  makes  a  strong  argument 
for  his  view,  and  his  treatment  of  the 
whole  subject  is  reverent  and  suggestive. 
The  book  is  small  and  concise,  but  con- 
tains a  wealth  of  material  and  good  bib- 
liographical references.  Its  publication 
in  English  will  help  on  a  discussion 
which,  for  good  or  ill,  is  sure  to  come. 

Poems.     By  Josephine  Daskam.     New  York 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

This  is  a  small  collection  of  pleasant 
verses.  The  majority  of  them  belong  to 
the  lighter  varieties  of  poetry ;  there  are 
several  ballads,  a  few  children's  lyrics 
and  a  number  of  songs — all  with  some- 
thing of  an  air  about  them.  But  rising 
from  the  midst  of  these,  like  a  rock  in 
a  pasture-land,  is  at  least  one  piece  of  a 
genuinely  elevated  and  passionate  tone  of 
feeling,—"  Motherhood." 

"  The  night  throbs  on :  but  let  me  pray,  dear 

Lord! 

Crush  off  his  name  a  moment  from  my  mouth. 

To  thee  my  eyes  would  turn,  but  they  go  back, 

Back  to  my  arm  beside  me  where  he  lay — 

So  little.  Lord,  so  little  and  so  warm ! 
****** 

"  Give  him  to  me — he  is  not  happy  there ! 
He  had  not  felt  his  life :  his  lovely  eyes 
Just  knew  me  for  his  mother,  and  he  died. 

"Hast  thou  an  angel  there  to  mother  himi^ 
I  say  he  loves  me  best — if  he  forgets. 
If  thou  allow  it  that  my  child  forgets 
And  runs  not  out  to  meet  me  when  I  come — 

"  What   are  my  curses  to  thee  ?     Thou    hast 

heard 
The  curse  of  Abel's  mother,  and  since  then 
We  have  not  ceased  to  threaten  at  thy  throne, 
To  threat  and  pray  thee  that  thou  hold  them 

still 

In  memory  of  us. 

****** 

"Ah,  God,  my  child  shall  go 
Orphaned  among  the  angels !     All  alone, 
So  little  and  alone!    He  knows  not  thee, 
He  only  knows  his  mother — give  him  back !  " 


Editorials 

The    Independent   Index  ances  in  the  Caucasus,  and  in  the  dis- 
affected  manufacturing  centers ;  and  it 

The  index  of  The  Independent  for  ^^^^^   ^^   ^^j-y   difficult    for   Russia   to 

the  year  1903  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days  ^^^  the  credit  for  the  loans  she  would 

and  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  it  free  to  j-,^g^  ^o  raise.     Where  could  she  go  but 

any  subscriber  who  will  notify  us  that  ^^  France,  which  is  now  burdened  with 

he  wants  a  copy.  more  RuSvSian  bonds  than  is  safe,  and 

which  is  growing  cold  toward  the  Dual 

The   Complications  of    an   East-  AlHance,   from  which  she  gets  no  ad- 

r^  vantage.     Let  us  further  suppose  that 

ern    war  through  Manchuria  the  single  track  of 

It  is  clear  that  Japan  is  not  bluffing,  the  railroad  is  raided  by  Chinese  regular 
She  is  determined  to  maintain  her  pre-  or  irregular  troops  and  the  carriage  of 
eminent  influence  and  control  in  Korea  soldiers  and  munitions  interrupted,  how 
at  the  risk  of  war  with  Russia.  Russia  could  the  war  help  breaking  down? 
still  delays  to  make  any  satisfactory  an-  But  this  requires  us  to  consider  a  very 
swer,  or  any  answer  at  all,  to  the  Japan-  serious  complication.  France  is  under 
ese  note,  and  a  Japanese  fleet  is  ready  to  treaty  obligation  to  help  Russia  in  the 
occupy  Masampho,  if  it  is  not  already  on  event  of  her  being  attacked  by  two  Pow- 
the  way  there.  At  Tokio  war  is  expected  ers.  Is  China  a  Power  in  the  sense  of 
and  everything  is  ready  for  it.  This  the  treaty,  or  does  it  refer  only  to  Euro- 
week  may  see  Japanese  forces  on  Korean  pean  Powers  ?  It  would  be  the  policy 
territory,  and  in  that  case  the  Japanese  of  Japan  to  draw  China  into  the  conflict, 
and  Russian  fleets  are  likely  to  be  in  and  China  might,  if  she  would,  very  seri- 
speedy  conflict.  ously   affect   the   result.      Manchuria   is 

Such  a  war  may  be  a  long  one.  In  still,  in  name,  Chinese  territory.  China 
that  case  Japan  will  in  the  end  be  beaten  might,  if  she  would,  arm  a  force  under 
by  the  mere  mass  of  the  enemy.  Or  it  Japanese  officers,  who  would  terribly 
may  be  a  short  one,  but  that  will  depend  hamper  the  Russian  movements.  Would 
not  on  Russia's  fighting  strength,  but  on  Russia  in  that  case  summon  the  French 
her  financial  ability  to  carry  on  the  war,  fleet  to  her  aid,  and  would  France  re- 
complicated  by  the  disaffection  of  her  spond?  If  she  did,  that  would  compel 
oppressed  peoples.  Let  us  suppose,  as  is  Great  Britain,  under  her  treaty,  to  join 
likely,  that  in  a  naval  conflict  Japan  Japan  against  Russia's  ally,  and  the  naval 
should  gain  the  victory.  Let  us  suppose  advantage  would  again  be  with  Japan, 
that  victory  to  be  crushing  and  complete  Under  the  circumstances  we  may  doubt 
on  the  sea,  as  was  Japan's  victory  over  whether  Russia  would  ask  the  aid  of 
the  Chinese  fleet,  or  the  victories  of  France.  To  do  so  would  be  to  confess 
Dewey  and  Sampson  over  the  Spanish  her  inferiority  to  her  yellow  foes,  and 
fleets.  It  is  believed  that  the  Japanese  would  be  terribly  galling  to  her  pride  and 
fleet  is  in  fine  condition  and  honestly  disastrous  to  her  prestige  as  the  strong- 
manned  and  armed,  while  this  is  not  true  est  military  Power  in  the  world.  Be- 
of  the  Russian  fleet.  Then  the  Japanese  sides,  France  would  be  very  loath  to  con- 
could  speedily  throw  a  force  at  present  sent  to  aid  Russia.  Her  debt  to  Russia 
overwhelming  against  any  point  they  has  already  been  sufficiently  paid,  while 
might  select,  while  the  Russian  communi-  she  finds  her  chief  enemy,  Germany, 
cations  would  be  about  as  imperfect  and  more  favored  than  herself.  According- 
difficult  as  those  of  Japan  are  complete  ly,  while  a  general  war  is  possible,  into 
and  easy.  Let  us  suppose  initial  startling  which  the  United  States  even  might  be 
Japanese  successes,  followed  by  disturb-  drawn — for  we  are  an   Eastern   Power 
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>yith  rights  in  Manchuria— we  do  not  y^e  Model  Arbitration  Treaty 
think  it  probable. 

We  may  further  consider  what  the  re-  Next  week  a  notable  conference 
suit  of  a  decisive  conflict  would  be.  If  will  be  held  in  Washington  for  the  pur- 
it  went  against  Japan  she  would  be  com-  pose  of  impressing  public  opinion  with 
pelled  to  lose  her  rights  in  Korea  and  the  importance  of  substituting  arbitra- 
perhaps  be  required  to  give  up  Formosa  tion  for  the  decisions  of  war,  and  espe- 
to  Russia.  She  would  be  compelled  to  cially  of  establishing  a  treaty  of  arbi- 
delay  her  aim  for  the  regeneration  of  tration  with  Great  Britain.  On  this  sub- 
China  and  the  forcing  back  of  Russia  ject  ex-Secretary  Foster  spoke  to  our 
north  of  the  Amoor.  China  would  com-  readers  two  weeks  ago.  We  may  here 
pletely  lose  Korea,  Manchuria  and  Mon-  ask  for  what  such  a  treaty  should  pro- 
golia,  which  would  be  annexed  to  the  vide. 

Russian  Empire,  and  Tibet  and  Persia  Most  arbitration  treaties  contain  a 
would  soon  come  under  complete  Rus-  clause  reserving  the  right  to  go  to  war 
sian  influence,  and  probably  Afghanistan  over  some  questions,  and  it  is  in  drawing 
also,  to  the  terrible  humiliation  of  Great  this  clause  that  an  error  is  apt  to  creep 
Britain.  If,  however,  Japan  should  gain  in.  In  a  model  treaty  this  clause  will 
a  decisive  victory,  she  would  speedily  be  so  drawn  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  re- 
secure  an  empire  in  Korea  and  Russia  gard  to  what  questions  are  reserved  for 
would  be  forced  back  out  of  Manchuria  trial  by  war,  and  in  what  questions  this 
and  be  compelled  to  defer  her  hopes  of  right  is  renounced  and  trial  by  the  court 
Mongolia  and  other  regions  until  she  substituted. 

should  recover  from  the  shock  and  build  The  Anglo-French  treaty  reserved  for 
her  railroads ;  but  that  would  take  many  trial  by  war  questions  aflfecting  the  inde- 
years,  during  which  the  revolutionary  pendence,  the  vital  interests,  or  the  na- 
agencies  would  be  putting  in  their  good  tional  honor  of  either  France  or  England, 
work  for  a  constitutional  Russian  Gov-  and  questions  affecting  the  interests  of 
ernment.  Russia  would  further  be  com-  a  third  Power.  This  clause  is  bad,  be- 
pelled  to  lose  her  primacy  of  influence  cause  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with 
in  the  Balkans,  with  a  result  that  can-  any  certainty  what  questions  affect  the 
not  be  easily  foreseen,  but  which  would  vital  interests  or  the  honor  of  a  nation, 
make  for  the  strengthening,  if  not  the  The  treaty  between  Mexico,  Gaute- 
union,  of  the  minor  independent  states,  mala,  Uruguay  and  other  South  Ameri- 
Of  course,  Russia's  ambition  for  the  can  nations  reserves  questions  which 
possession  of  Constantinople,  and  prob-  aflfect  national  honor,  but  it  specifies  that 
ably  Austria's  for  the  possession  of  disputes  about  boundaries,  diplomatic 
Salonika,  would  have  to  be  indefinitely  privileges,  rights  of  navigation,  validity, 
postponed;  not,  however,  to  the  advan-  construction  and  enforcement  of  treaties 
tage  of  the  hold  of  the  Sultan  on  his  do  not  affect  national  honor.  There- 
oppressed  provinces.  The  defeat  of  Rus-  fore,  this  is  a  better  reservation  than  that 
sia  would  also  give  a  tremendous  im-  in  the  Anglo-French  treaty,  but  still  it 
pulse  to  the  Socialist  or  democratic  .  is  bad,  because  it  leaves  a  large  number 
movement  in  Russia  and  would  imme-  of  disputes  about  which  it  is  an  open 
diately  weaken  or  overthrow  the  power  question  whether  they  were  reserved  or 
of  the  reactionary  war  party,  so  long  in  included  in  the  treaty, 
the  ascendant.  Finland  would  raise  new  During  The  Hague  Conference,  au- 
hopes ;  the  Armenians  would  demand  tonomy  and  independence  were  sug- 
religious  liberty,  and  the  half  assimilated  gested  as  the  proper  reservation,  and  it 
provinces  would  seek  to  re-establish  is  not  easy  to  find  a  better  classification, 
their  independence.  The    reservation   in   the   treaties   which 

All  these  anticipations  are  very  uncer-  Argentina  has  negotiated  with  Uruguay, 

tain,  depending  on  uncertain  issues,  but  Paraguay  and  Chile  is  questions  which 

they  are  the  sort  of  considerations  that  affect  the  constitution  of  either  of  the 

must  give   statesmen   pause   when   they  parties  to  the  treaty.     This  is  substan- 

propose  to  go  to  war.  tially  the  same  as  autonomy  and  inde- 
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penclence.     Tho  it  would  be  difficult  to  cisions  of  the  court  to  stand  in  several 

improve  on  either  of  these,  in  wording  cases  of  the  same  character.    This  would 

a  reservation  clause,  a  great  advantage  allow  habit  or  custom  to  fix  the  law,  and 

would  be  gained   by   providing  that   all  in  all  governments  this  has  been  found 

questions  should  be  arbitrated  in  the  first  wise. 

instance,  reserving  a  right  to  appeal  to  A  clause  should  be  inserted  to  insure 
arms  after  the  decision  of  the  court  in  the  selection  of  a  court  to  try  the  ques- 
questions  which  affect  the  independence  tion.  The  method  of  selecting  a  court 
and  autonomy  or  constitution  of  either  provided  for  in  the  treaty  of  The  Hague 
party  to  the  dispute.  The  right  of  appeal  does  not  insure  that  a  court  will  be  con- 
should  exist  only  for  that  nation  whose  stituted.  Provision  could  be  made  in  an 
independence,  autonomy  or  constitution  arbitration  treaty  for  an  international 
was  questioned.  The  people  of  the  na-  jury  large  enough  to  meet  every  require- 
tion  whose  independence  or  autonomy  or  ment,  and  the  procedure  for  selecting  a 
constitution  was  threatened  would  re-  jury  in  national  courts  could  be  made 
volt  against  a  decision  denying  either  applicable  for  completing  The  Hague 
of  these  rights,  but  the  people  of  the  Court,  after  the  method  provided  in  the 
threatening  nation  would  hardly  be  so  treaty  of  The  Hague  should  have  failed 
moved  by  a  decision  adverse  to  their  to  permit  a  full  court.  The  number  of 
claim.  They  would  abide  by  the  decision,  judges  should  be  specified  in  the  treaty, 
And  no  questions  should  be  reserved  for  and  not  left  indefinite.  Five  or  seven 
war  except  such  as  move  the  people  so  would  be  a  good  number.  Five  would 
that  they  could  not  abide  an  adverse  be  enough  for  counsel  and  not  enough 
decision  by  a  court.  for  confusion,   and   would   probably   be 

Even  if  questions  other  than  inde-  better  than  seven, 
pendence,  autonomy  or  the  constitution  As  the  judicial  system  and  procedure 
are  reserved  for  trial  by  war,  there  of  England  and  the  United  States  are  the 
should  be  a  trial  by  the  court  first  in  all  same,  it  is  easier  for  them  than  for  any 
cases,  and  a  right  of  appeal  to  arms  after  other  nations  to  adopt  a  system  for  arbi- 
the  decision  in  the  designated  classes  of  trating  their  disputes  satisfactory  in  sub- 
controversy.  This  would  allow  "  cooling  stance  and  in  procedure  to  both  nations, 
time,"  and  would  enable  the  people  of  If  they  will  adopt  a  treatv  worthy  to 
each  nation  to  hear  all  the  facts  on  the  become  a  model,  it  is  more  than  probable 
other  side  before  making  the  decision  to  that  it  will  be  copied  substantially  by  the 
resort  to  war.  But  the  great  advantage  other  nations,  and  that  our  svstem  of 
would  be  that  making  the  reservation  in  jurisprudence  will  thus  become  universal, 
this  way  would  place  the  honor  of  The 

Hague  Court  between  every  nation  and  ** 

loss  of  its  most  precious  rights,  without  nni       xhpqfpr    Firp 

taking  away  its  right  to  protect  them  by  j.  uc    1  iicd.Lci    ±  iic 

its  own  forces.     With  the  right  of  trial  Of  the  horror  of  the  Chicago  fire,  it 

by  battle  reserved  in  the  most  precious  is  not  necessary  to  speak  at  length ;  the 

rights,   they   are   to   be    preserved    only  whole  country,  the  world,  has  heard  it 

by  the  forces  of  the  nation.     With  the  and  has  expressed  sympathy, 

right  reserved  of  appeal  to  arms  in  such  Everything   further  that  needs   to  be 

cases  after  the  decision  of  the  court,  the  said  it  summed  up  in  the  single  word  that 

honor  of  The  Hague  Court  as  well  as  the  it  was  needless.    There  was  want  of  pre- 

forces  of  the  nation  stand  guard  over  its  caution,   want   of   thought,   disobedience 

most  highly  esteemed  rights.  of  law.     Had  the  law  been  obeyed  there 

Besides,  this  would  follow  the  course  would  have  been   no  loss  of  life.     Six 

of  national  governments  in  their  evolu-  hundred   young   lives   would   have   been 

tion,  and  it  will  be  wise  for  nations  to  saved.     Had  thought  been  exercised,  as 

do  this  in  the  development  of  their  in-  would  have  been  exercised   if  proper  fire 

ternational  government.  drills   had   been   practiced,   there   would 

A  clause  should  be  inserted  to  the  ef-  have  been  no  loss  of  life,   for  the  exit 

feet  that  no  nation  could  appeal  to  arms  doors  would  have  been  opened  and  the 

in   any   case   after   having   allowed    de-  curtain  dropped.  The  asbestos  curtain  it- 
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self  was  a  sham.  All  that  held  it  together  of  their  children  in  a  moment,  by  a  tern- 
burned  like  the  tow  it  was,  and  the  as-  hie  death,  six  hundred  such  deaths, 
bestos  fell  to  pieces  with  its  own  weight,  murders,  murders  of  heedlessness,  and 
or  blown  to  fragments  by  the  blast  of  hot  because  it  was  heedlessness  and  the  ulti- 
flame.  Had  it  been  let  down,  as  it  was  mate  responsibility  so  far  off,  no  one 
not,  it  could  hardly  have  protected  the  can  be  severely  punished,  as  the  real  ulti- 
audience,  for  it  had  no  strong  wire-web  mate  murderers,  a  syndicate  of  them,  did 
base.  It  is  amazing  that  a  great  theater  not  hold  a  bludgeon  with  intent  to  kill, 
could  be  opened  to  the  public  with  the  We  trust  that  what  the  law  allows  will 
ladders  of  the  fire  escapes  not  yet  in  place,  be  done ;  but  the  chief  benefit  will  be  per- 
Severe  blame  belongs  to  the  builders  and  haps  a  year  of  more  care ;  we  hope  a 
lessees,  and  to  the  city  authorities  for  more  permanent  faithfulness  of  officials 
allowing  a  building  in  such  a  condition  to  in  guarding  the  life  of  the  people, 
invite  crowds  of  women  and  children  to  ^  i 
fill  its  seats                                                                                                  

We  say  nothing  about  the  folly  and  ^^^k  to  Tammany 

danger  of  a   panic,   of  the  people  that  Altho  New  York  City  went  back  to 

fell  and  trampled  over  each  other  in  the  the  rule  of  Tammany  with  the  beginning 

exits,  and  died  mangled,  suffocated  and  of  the  year,  we  do  not  anticipate  that  it  is 

burned.    That  cannot  well  be  helped ;  for  returning  to    all    the    badness    of    Van 

in  extreme  danger  most  people  will  lose  Wyck's  administration.     Mr.  Low's  ad- 

their  heads  and  thereby  lose  their  lives,  ministration  was  too  good,  and  too  cold. 

Only  great  training  and  culture  in  self-  for  the  people,  but  something  of  a  lesson 

control  will  keep  one's  head  steady  in  has  been  taught,  and  we  must  expect  that 

such  circumstances,  and  that  we  cannot  some    gain    will    be    permanent.      After 

expect  of  such  a  company.     It  is  of  no  Mayor    Strong's    administration    things 

special   use   to   preach   self-control    and  were  somewhat  better  than  they  had  been 

thought  of  others ;  that  is  for  the  pulpit,  before ;  the  refluent  wave  did  not  sink 

But  it  is  of  use  to  preach  care  to  those  quite  to  the  previous  level.   Now,  as  then, 

whose  business  it  is  to  exercise  care.   Be-  it  is  the  Street  Cleaning  Department  in 

cause  accidents  do  not  happen  every  day  which  the  gain  will  principally  be  seen, 

people   forget   to  exercise   care   against  Doubtless  Mayor  McClellan  means  to 

them ;  and  then,  by  and  by,  the  accident  do  well,  or  thinks  he  does.    We  wish  that 

comes,  and  may  come  in  such  a  terrible  we  had  clearer  evidence  that  he  is  strong 

form  as  this,  all  because  the  doors  were  enough  to  do  well.    He  has  promised  us 

not  properly  opened,  or  the  ladders  not  ''  no  step  backward."     How  that  will  be 

there,  or  the  man  forgot  or  failed  to  drop  depends  chiefly  on  what  he  does  with  the 

a  real  fire  proof  asbestos  curtain.  Police  Department,  for  there  is  the  cen- 

Well,  what  shall  we  do  about  it?  We  ter  of  graft  and  corruption.  There  is 
will  shut  the  stable  door  after  the  steed  where  Tammany,  which  has  put  Mr.  Mc- 
is  stolen.  We  shall  be  very  careful  for  Clellan  in  the  place  of  power,  if  not  into 
a  week,  a  month,  and  then,  if  certain  re-  real  power,  intrenches  itself, 
sponsible  ofificials  do  not  keep  us  up  to  When  the  Lexow  Committee  was  in- 
our  duty,  we  shall  slacken  a  bit,  and  then  vestigating  the  foul  alliance  of  the  police 
a  bit  more,  and  then  we  shall  forget,  and  force  of  New  York  with  vice  and  crime, 
by  and  by  there  will  come  another  terri-  nine  years  ago,  much  interesting  testi- 
ble  accident,  all  caused  by  pure  careless-  mony  was  drawn  from  Captain  Schmitt- 
ness  and  neglect.  It  may  be  another  the-  berger.  The  "  regular  price  "  paid  by 
ater,  or  a  railroad  crossing,  or  a  tumble-  pool  rooms  and  gambling  houses  for  pro- 
down  house ;  but  it  will  be  really  not  an  tection,  he  said,  was  $200  a  month, 
accident,  but  a  crime,  just  as  this  was.  While  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Leonard 

And  they  tell  us  a  number  of  people  Street  Station  two  pool  rooms  had  paid 

have    been    arrested  and   will  be  tried,  this  price,  and  he  had  given  a  part  of  it 

Here  is  the  pity  of  it, that  no  punishment  every  month,  "as  was  the  custom,"  to 

that  can  be  inflicted  can  be  adequate ;  it  his  superior  ofUcer,  Thomas  F.  McAvoy, 

cannot  fit  the  offense  or  the  loss.     Fam-  the  Inspector  for  that  district.    This  was 

dies  are  blotted  out,  pr  parents  robbed  in  1893.     h\  a  later  date,  and  whi^.vJ  he 
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was  in  charge  of  another  station,  he  con-  one  of  the  two  or  three  leaders  in   the 

tinned,  he  had  given   to   Inspector  Mc-  edncational    development   of   the    South. 

Avoy  about  $150  a  month,  this  being  a  To  some  of  the  visitors  it  was  a  surprise 

share  of  the  money  paid  there  by  dis-  to  find  so  large  and  so  well  equijiped  an 

orderly  houses  for  protection.     Sergeant  institution  in  the  heart  of  the  South,  al- 

Taylor   testified   that   he   had  placed   on  tho  its  progressive  president.  Dr.  Alder- 

McAvoy's   desk   money  obtained   in  the  man,   has    made   himself    widely   known 

same  way,  paying  to  him  as  he  had  paid  throughout  the  country, 

to  his  predecessor.     "  I  done  the  same  as  The    Economic    Association     devoted 

I  always  done,"  he  explained.     Without  two  of  its  sessions  wholly  to  the  agricul- 

demanding  an  opportunity  to  testify  in  tural    and    industrial    problems    of     the 

reply,  or  a  trial  by  the  police  authorities.  South,   and   experts   on   these   questions 

Inspector  McAvoy  a  few  weeks  later  re-  described  the  culture  and  conditions  of 

tired  from  the  service.    He  has  since  been  tobacco,  sugar,  rice  and  cotton.     On  the 

a  contractor  and  a  politician,  having  re-  whole    these    reports    were    roseate — the 

cefltly  become  one  of  Tammany's  District  richness  of  soil,  abundant  rainfall,  mild 

Leaders.    This  same  Thomas  F.  McAvoy  climate  and  large  crops  were  the  staple 

was  appointed  on  the  ist  inst.  to  the  im-  of  the  discussions.     It  was  not  so  clearly 

portant  office  of  First  Deputy  Commis-  brought  out  that  the  prosperity  of    the 

sioner  of  Police.     On  that  day  the  new  South   depends   absolutely   on   its   labor. 

Mayor,  George  B.  McClellan,  assuming  that  the  real  vital  problem  is  how  to  in- 

the  duties  of  his  office,  said :  crease  and  improve  that  labor.     No  in- 

"The    impossible    cannot    be    accomplished,  vestigator  into  Southern  conditions  fails 

There  are  some  problems  in  municipal  govern-  to    observe    that    the    bitterness    of    the 

ment  which  are  well  nigh  past  solution.    Con-  whites   toward    the   negroes    is   in   large 

ditions  must  be  faced  as  they  are,  and  not  as  part  due  to  the  irregularity  of  negro  la- 

we  should  like  to  have  them ;  but  at  least  an  ^^^j.      j^^^  ^.^-^^^  ^^^^^^  stands  with  money 

honest  effort  can  be   made   to  improve  them.  .^^  j^j^  j^^^^    begging  his  colored  neigh- 

1  promise  you  that  no  step  backward  will  be  ,           ,       1     i  •             1          1^1      i.i 

taken  in  any  department."  bors  to  do  his  work  and  take  the  wage ; 

the  negro  works  five,  four  or  even  three 

McAvoy  was  there,  and  we  presume  that  ^ays  a  week,  and  cannot  by  any  offer  that 

these  remarks  had  his  approval.  ig  i-^ade  be  led  to  help  his  employer  out  in 

j«  times  of  emergency.    On  the  other  hand. 

Light  on  Southern  Conditu  ns  the  greater  part  of  the  South  has  no 
*^  other  rough  labor,  and  is  deomed  to  pov- 
The  Scriptural  declaration  that  "  we  erty  and  ignorance  unless  it  can  elevate 
are  every  one  members  one  of  another  "  the  negroes.  The  truth  is  that  the  South, 
has  had  its  confirmation  during  the  past  outside  a  few  favored  regions  like  the 
wxek  in  the  attempts  of  Northern  and  uplands  of  the  Carolinas,  with  their  cot- 
Southern  experts  at  New  Orleans  to  ton  mills,  the  iron  regions  of  Alabama, 
come  to  an  understanding  about  the  so-  and  the  bountiful  State  of  Texas,  is  still 
cial  and  economic  conditions.  The  Amer-  very  poor  and  very  backward, 
ican  Historical  Association  and  the  The  Historical  Association  did  not  go 
American  Economic  Association  this  so  deeply  into  peculiar  Southern  ques- 
year  for  the  first  time  held  their  joint  tions  for  the  obvious  reason  that  argu- 
annual  meeting  in  the  South,  and  ar-  ment  on  the  political  conditions  of  the 
ranged  programs  and  discussions  with  South  is  apt  to  heat  both  parties  to  the 
special  reference  to  that  section.  Nearly  discussion.  Its  program  therefore  was 
two  hundred  people  from  various  North-  chiefly  given  up  to  such  questions  as  the 
ern  States  were  in  attendance,  and  they  annexation  of  Louisiana,  in  this  hun- 
found  at  New  Orleans  some  of  the  lead-  dredth  year  after  the  cession  of  that 
ers  of  thought  and  practical  life  in  the  province,  and  to  other  Southern  and 
South.  As  might  be  expected,  the  South-  Southwestern  historical  questions.  One 
ern  universities  and  colleges  sent  their  session,  however,  was  given  to  accounts 
representatives,  and  the  greater  part  of  of  the  study  and  teaching  of  history  in 
the  meetings  were  held  in  the  buildings  the  South,  and  it  showed  a  lively  interest 
of  Tulane  University,  which  has  become  in  history  throughout  that  region.     The 
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acquittal  of  Professor  Bassctt,  of  Trinity  may   have   large   consequences,   but   il 

College,  on  the  charge  of  political  heresy  needs  purposeful  fostering, 
seemed  to  find  approval  among  many  of         Dr.  iiradford  next  welcomes  a  happy 

the  leaders  in  historical  instruction,  and  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  mission- 

the  principal  complaint  was  the  lack  of  ary    meetings    of    the    Congregational 

trained  teachers  of  history  and  of  books  churches.      Hitherto    they    have    been 

in  many  Southern  schools  and  even  col-  held   separately   from   each   other   and 

leges.  from  the  National  Council ;  next  Octo- 

The  South  feels  an  interest  in  its  own  ber  all  these  societies,  except  the  Amer- 
history,  soberly  told,  interest  in  the  his-  ican  Board,  in  charge  of  foreign  mis- 
tory  of  the  nation  and  the  world ;  per-  sions,  will  meet  at  Des  Moines  in  con- 
haps  the  time  is  approaching  when  a  na-  nection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
tional  historian  will  arise  in  the  South — a  cil.  It  is,  in  Dr.  Bradford's  view  and 
man  who  can  write  with  New  England  in  ours,  unfortunate  that  the  American 
conscientiousness  and  with  Southern  Board  should  not  come  into  this  agree- 
warmth  and  sympathy.  One  of  the  great-  ment ;  we  presume  it  will  later,  but  on 
est  encouragements  in  the  South  is  the  this  point  there  will  be  difference  of 
growing  willingness  of  the  people  to  dis-  opinion.  Such  a  great  meeting  repre- 
cuss  their  problems  calmly  and  quietly,  senting  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
for  intelligent  study  of  their  own  indus-  lasting  over  ten  days,  would  produce 
trial  and  social  conditions  is  the  begin-  unity  of  views  and  increased  enthu- 
ning  of  a  manful  attempt  to  improve  siasm.  But  this  will  involve  a  change 
these  conditions.  from  a  triennial  to  an  annual  meeting 

'^  of  the  Congregational  National  Coun- 
cil, and  this  Dr.  Bradford  recommends. 

Dr.    Bradford's   Pastoral  The   Presbyterians   hold    such    annual 

meetings  to  their  advantage. 

Dr.   a.   H.   Bradford,   Moderator  of         This  is  in  the  line  of  Dr.  Bradford's 

the   Congregational   National   Council,  next    suggestion,    that    the    churches 

does  not   so   much   magnify   as  honor  which  he   represents  have  had   in  the 

his  office  when  he  issues  his  annual  pas-  past  enough  preaching  of  independence 

toral  address  to  the  churches  of  that  and  need  more  co-operation.     But  that 

order.    The  Council  meets  once  in  three  is  in  the  very  air.     The  movement  of 

years,    and    its    constitution    co.ntinues  the    denominations    is    together;    and 

the  office  of  Moderator  during  the  in-  within  the  denominations  union  of  ef- 

terim  of  meetings.     Dr.  Bradford  fol-  fort  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  can  be 

lows  some  good   examples  in   issuing  promoted   without   sacrificing   liberty, 

such  an  annual  pastoral,  as  well  as  in  The  battle  for  freedom  of  thought  has 

visiting,  by  invitation,  the  chief  meet-  been     fought     and    won — pretty    well 

ings  of  the   denomination   during  the  among  Congregationalists,  and  meas- 

three  years  of  his  office.     His  recom-  urably  in  other   Churches.      There   is 

mendations  claim  attention.  now  call  for  a  coming  together  for  the 

He  first  refers  to  the  important  ac-  religious  and  social  betterment  of  the 

tion  taken  the  past  year,  in  which  he  country  of  those  who  have  learned  that 

has  had  a  considerable  part,  to  bring  they  can  work  for  common  purposes 

together  three  denominations,  the  Con-  without   bothering   about   their   diver- 

gregationalists,    the    United    Brethren  gent  iotas. 

and  the  Methodist  Protestants,  into  a  But  after  all,  what  are  churches  and 
single  national  body,  called  the  Gen-  denominations  for?  Not  for  their  own 
eral  Council  of  the  United  Churches,  glory  and  advancement,  but  for  the 
This  plan  needs  full  adoption,  and  Dr.  supreme  evangelization  of  the  world, 
Bradford  heartily  recommends  it  to  the  what  we  call  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
next  National  Council.  There  should  The  fact  that  the  three  denominations 
be  sought  a  closer  acquaintance  of  the  coming  into  closer  affiliation  will  have 
three  denominations,  with  a  view  to  a  over  a  million  members  is  not  impor- 
complete  fellowship.  Here  is  a  step  in  tant  if  they  do  not  more  fully  under- 
advance  toward  Church  Union  which  take  the  mission  of  making  the  world 
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move  toward  the  highest  ideal  of  mu-  the  peace  along  the  line  of  the  canal  and 

tiial  service  in  the  love  of  God  and  man.  the  railroad,  and  if  that  forbids  Colombia 

Will  the  larger  liberty  of  faith  dwarf  to  snbdiie  the  new  nation,  we  do  not  re- 

the  spirit  of  evangelism,  which  is  about  gret  it.     Colombia  should  have  thought 

all  that  the  Church  is  worth  keeping  of  that  before  she  provoked  Panama  to 

for?     Dr.  Bradford  believes  not.     To  revolt. 

this  service,  in  these  days  of  mutation,  But,  third,  and  this  is  the  point  and 
when  tremendous  immigration  is  mak-  purpose  of  the  entire  communication, 
ing  a  composite  of  our  people,  he  would  Colombia  asks  us  to  compensate  her  for 
call  the  churches  he  represents.  But  the  loss  of  Panama,  the  amount  of  dam- 
this  is  the  duty  of  all  religious  bodies,  age  to  be  fixed  by  the  Court  of  The 
Nor  do  we  fear  for  our  country,  with  Hague.  Certainly  we  cannot  admit  that 
all  its  diverse  elements  and  its  new  de-  we  are  responsible  for  the  loss  of  Pana- 
pendencies,  which  involve  enlarged  re-  ma  or  owe  her  any  compensation  there- 
sponsibilities.  Slav  and  Teuton  and  for.  We  claim  that  our  action  has  been 
Celt  and  Anglo-Saxon  and  Negro  and  in  exact  accord  with  our  treaty  rights. 
Chinese  and  Malay,  are  all  of  the  same  We  started  or  fomented  no  revolution, 
mental  fiber,  and  all  can  be  unified  into  We  saw  it  coming  and  we  looked  on 
a  common  civilization  under  a  common  benevolently.  When  it  came,  without  re- 
Christianity,  directed  by  the  spirit  sistance,  we  acknowledged  the  new  Gov- 
which  seeks  the  good  of  all.  What  ernment.  We  then  told  Colombia,  as  we 
makes  that  sort  of  Anglo-Saxon  that  had  told  insurgents  in  previous  unsuc- 
we  boast  of,  or  that  Puritan  Yankee,  is  cessful  attempts  at  revolution,  that  they 
not  the  physical  structure  he  has  in-  must  not  meddle  with  our  rights  of 
herited  from  his  grandparents  of  a  peaceful  transit.  This  was  unfortunate 
thousand  years  ago,  but  the  social  for  Colombia,  to  be  sure,  but  not  for  us 
heredity  which  he  has  acquired  since  or  for  Panama  or  for  the  world.  So  we 
he  came  into  the  world  a  puling  in-  can  only  deny  the  claim, 
fant,  taught  him,  in  his  home,  in  his  But  we  can  also  afTord  to  have  it  ad- 
school,  in  his  church.  It  is  to  this  unity  judicated.  Let  Colombia  file  its  full 
of  the  higher  faith  and  service  that  such  claim  with  us,  and  ask  us  to  agree  to  its 
a  pastoral  as  this  calls  its  churches,  and  adjudication  by  The  Hague  Tribunal, 
almost  equally  all  the  churches  of  the  We  ought  to  allow  such  reference.  If  we 
land.  are  right  we  shall  gain  the  case  and  stand 

^  better  with  the  world,  and  Colombia  her- 

^^^i^^^u;^    ^^A    T3^*^o*-^o  self  will  be  satisfied  that  we  have  done 

Colombia  and  ranama  ,                        cu       n  u                 1  ^ 

her  no  wrong.    She  will  bear  no  grudge. 

It  was  to  be   expected   that  General  If  we  are  wrong,  we  want  it  made  clear, 

Reyes,  representing  the  Republic  of  Co-  and  we  will  pay  the  damages.     That  is 

lombia,  should  present  formal  complaint  honest  and  fair,  and  we,  as  a  strong  na- 

and  demands  on  the  United  States  Gov-  tion,  should  seek  to  take  no  advantage 

ernment.    This  he  has  done,  and  what  he  of  a  weak  one.    We  shall  also  m  so  domg 

says  is  not  to  be  wholly  waved  aside,  but  give  honor  and  vogue  to  the  tribunal  of 

should      receive      respectful      attention.  The  Hague. 

First,    he    asks    that    our    Government  In  the  evidence  recently  set  forth  to 

restore  the  status  in  Panama  that  existed  show     that     Colombia     was     repeatedly 

before    the    revolution.      Of    course,    he  warned  as  to  the  probable  effect,  on  the 

knew  that  we  cannot  do  that.     We  did  Isthmus,    of   a    rejection    of    the    Canal 

not  create  the  revolution,  altho  we  gave  treaty  at  Bogota,  we  have  seen  no  refer- 

it  our  svmpathy  and  aid    after    it    was  ence  to  a  letter  addressed  to  President 

created.  "Panama  will  not  consent  to  go  Marroquin  in  June  last,  and  published  at 

back  to  Colombia,  and  we  have  the  right  the  time  by  the  writer  of  it,  who  was  no 

to  forbid  the  fighting  which  would  seek  less  a  person  than  M.  Bunau-Vanlla,  now 

to   overcome   the   new   nation.     General  Minister    of    Panama    at    Washington. 

Reves  demands,  secondly,  that  we  stand  "  Only  two  ways,"  he  said  to  the  Presi- 

aside    and    allow    Colombia    to    reduce  dent  of  Colombia,  would  be  opened  by 

Panama  to  submission.     He  well  knew  failure  to  ratify  the  treaty  then  pending: 

that  we  would  not  do  that.    We  will  keep  "Either  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
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and  the  absolute  loss  for  Colombia  of  the  in- 
calculable advantages  resulting  from  the  con- 
struction on  her  territory  of  the  great  artery  of 
universal  coninicrce ;  or,  the  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal  after  the  secession  and  the 
declaration  of  the  independence  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  under  protection  of  the  United 
Stales." 

This  shows  that  M.  Bunau-Varilla  had 
common  sense  and  some  degree  of  fore- 
sight. It  does  not  show  that  he  was  con- 
spiring to  promote  the  secession  of  Pana- 
ma ;  for  he  was  urging  Colombia,  with 
the  most  forcible  arguments  at  his  com- 
mand, to  accept  the  pending  treaty  and 
thus  prevent  secession. 


^  .      .-       The   world-army   of   scientific 
_,  workers  moves  forward  with 

x^rofirress  .  • 

an  even  step,  and  no  position 
of  the  field  can  be  considered  as  cut  off 
from  the  others  by  national  boundaries 
or  annual  periods.  No  greater  discov- 
eries have  ever  been  made  than  are  being 
made  now,  yet  they  result,  like  the  build- 
ing of  a  coral  island,  from  the  infinitesi- 
mal labors  of  so  many  individuals  that 
it  is  only  when  some  spectacular  point  is 
reached  that  the  attention  of  the  public 
is  attracted.  Such  an  event  is  the  dis- 
covery of  radium,  which,  as  it  gives  out 
heat  continuously  without  external 
source  of  supply,  offers  an  apparent  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of 
energy,  and  which,  as  it  seems  to  decom- 
pose and  produce  other  elements  with 
helium  as  a  final  product,  overthrows  the 
theory  of  the  immutability  of  the  ele- 
ments. Many  theories  of  the  evolution 
of  the  universe  through  the  genesis  of 
the  elements  from  the  same  simple  sub- 
stance of  low  atomic  weight,  like  hydro- 
gen, but  the  reverse  process  seems  now 
to  be  more  probable,  that  elements  of 
high  atomic  weight,  like  radium,  thorium 
and  uranium,  have  formed  the  other  ele- 
ments by  their  decomposition.  In  so  far 
as  this  lends  any  confirmation  to  the 
dreams  of  the  alchemists  it  seems  prob- 
able that  if  either  be  possible,  it  will  be 
easier  to  transform  gold  into  silver  than 
the  reverse.  The  newly  discovered  prop- 
erties of  radio-active  substances  will 
probably  lead  to  new  cosmical  theories 
on  such  points  as  the  age  of  the  sun  and 
earth,  and  may  reverse  the  deadlock 
which  now  exists  between  the  geolo^fists, 


who  want  more  time  for  evolution  of 
plant  and  animal  forms,  and  the  astrono- 
mers and  physicists,  who  say  they  can- 
not have  it.  Into  this  question  will  also 
come  the  recent  work  at  exceedingly 
high  temperatures  by  which  it  has  been 
shown  that  heat  is  not  in  all  cases  a  dis- 
integrating agent,  but  that  certain  com- 
pounds, such  as  the  carbides,  are  more 
stable  at  high  temperatures  than  at  low. 
To  the  aid  of  the  biologists  in  shortening 
the  time  necessary  for  the  development 
of  organic  forms  comes  the  mutation 
theory  of  de  Vries,  according  to  which 
nature  does  sometimes  move  by  leaps. 
The  revival  and  increasing  confirmation 
of  Mendel's  law  of  heredity  has  made  it 
possible  to  discuss  evolution  quantita- 
tively and  to  work  systematically  for  the 
cultivation  of  species  of  almost  any  de- 
sired qualities.  Physics,  chemistry  and 
biology  have  now  joined  forces  in  the 
study  of  the  cell  structure  and  its  fluids, 
and  the  study  of  ionization  and  osmotic 
pressure  is  making  somewhat  more  com- 
prehensible the  mysteries  of  vital  proc- 
esses. Synthetic  organic  chemistry  is 
becoming  bolder  in  attempts  and  more 
practical  in  its  applications.  Indigo  is 
now  made  artificially  on  a  commercial 
scale  from  what  once  was  a  waste  prod- 
uct. Thousands  of  acres  of  arable  land 
in  India  is  released  from  the  growth  of 
this  plant,  and  can  be  devoted  to  produc- 
ing food  for  the  starving  natives.  The 
constitution  of  camphor  is  now  known 
and  its  commercial  production  seems 
practicable.  Electrical  processes  are  now 
preparing  cheaply  by  the  thousands  of 
tons  substances  which  a  few  years  ago 
were  the  curiosities  of  the  laboratory. 
The  same  powerful  agent  has  been  sub- 
stituted during  the  year  for  steam  for 
traction  purposes  in  several  large  cities, 
and  by  the  use  of  new  forms  of  motor  a 
speed  of  130  miles  an  hour  for  passenger 
cars  has  been  attained  on  an  experi- 
mental railroad  in  Germany.  Great 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  year 
in  the  use  of  air  ships,  but  no  new  scien- 
tific principles  have  been  applied. 


Of   the   careful   statistics 
of  the  year  gathered  by 
The  Chicago  Tribune,  the 
public  properly  takes  chief  interest  in 
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those  of  benevolences  and  lynchings, 
the  one  representing  in  a  measure  the 
best  purposes  of  our  people,  and  the 
other  their  worst  impulses.  The  spe- 
cial gifts  and  bequests  to  charity, 
benevolence,  education,  hospitals, 
churches,  museums,  etc.,  for  the  year 
1903  amount  to  $76,934,978,  vi^hich  is 
almost  half  a  million  less  than  last 
year.  In  this  amount  is  not  included 
the  amounts  given  for  the  general  sup- 
port of  churches  and  missionary  socie- 
ties, but  only  the  special  gifts  recorded 
in  the  press.  As  might  be  expected, 
more  than  half  of  this  has  gone  to  edu- 
cational institutions.  Mr.  Carnegie 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  with  near- 
ly $5,600,000  given  to  libraries,  $1,300,- 
000  to  colleges,  $4,000,000  for  pension- 
ing steel  workers  and  $1,000,000  for  the 
Engineers'  Union.  Next  comes  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  with  over  $2,000,000  to  the 
University  of  Chicago,  $6,000,000  to  the 
Rush  Medical  College  and  $485,000  to 
other  objects.  Some  of  the  largest 
gifts  of  the  year  have  come  to  Colum- 
bia University,  the  chief  of  which  are 
Joseph  Pulitzer's  gift  of  $2,000,000, 
Elizabeth  M.  Anderson's  $1,000,000, 
Mrs.  F.  F.  Thompson's  of  $350,000,  and 
M.  H.  Dodge's  $300,000.  Several  large 
bequests  for  education  have  gone  into 
the  millions.— The  lynchings  of  the  last 
year  are  104,  being  eight  more  than  in 
1902,  but  less  than  in  any  previous  year 
for  which  we  have  the  figures.  Of 
these,  12  occurred  in  the  North  (Illi- 
nois 3,  Montana  3,  Wyoming  3),  and 
92  in  the  South.  Of  these,  Mississippi 
has  18,  Louisiana  14,  Arkansas  13, 
Georgia  12,  Florida  and  South  Carolina 
8  each  and  Texas  7.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber killed,  86  were  negroes,  17  whites 
and  I  a  Chinese.  Of  the  alleged  crimes, 
47  were  for  murder,  11  for  rape  and  10 
for  attempted  rape,  race  prejudice  5,  in- 
sults to  whites  2,  mistaken  identity  3. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  cases  of  the 
supposed  ''  usual  crime  "  were  about 
one  in  five.  The  reported  murders  and 
homicides  are  8,976,  and  the  legal  exe- 
cutions 123,  showing  how  safe  it  is  to 
kill  a  man.  The  suicides  are  8,597, 
nearly  as  many  as  the  homicides,  and 
the  sad  fact  is  that  this  crime  is  on  the 
increase,  showing  a  lowered  value  set 
on  human  life. 


President  Roosevelt's  Southern  ap- 
pointments please  as  much  as  they  pro- 
voke the  South,  but  it  depends  on  which 
ones  they  look  at.  We  notice  that  the 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  Evening  Times,  a 
sound  Democratic  paper,  gives  a  long 
editorial  to  the  subject  in  which  it  de- 
clares that  no  other  President  since  the 
War  has  so  completely  subordinated  par- 
tisanship to  patriotism  in  these  appoint- 
ments, even  when  they  endangered  his 
own  ambitions.  It  specifies  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  Democrats,  one  as  Circuit 
Judge  and  another  as  District  Attorney 
in  Alabama,  and  refers  to  a  number  of 
similar  appointments  in  Louisiana.  It 
says: 

"  To  show  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  not  been 
seeking  his  own  advantage  in  doing  this  alone, 
we  have  but  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  should  Mr. 
Hanna  or  any  other  person  come  out  against 
him  for  the  Presidency,  he  will  be  in  danger  of 
losing  a  good  portion  of  the  Southern  delegates, 
or,  at  least,  of  having  a  number  of  contests  on 
his  hands,  by  reason  of  the  independent  and 
fearless  course  he  has  followed  in  his  attempt 
to  secure  decent  and  clean  officials  in  the 
South." 

We  can  understand  the  collapse  of  the 
Lily  White  party  in  Louisiana. 

We  should  have  fear  that  the  move- 
ment in  Louisiana  for  a  division  of  the 
school  fund  between  the  races  on  the 
basis  of  the  respective  taxes  paid  would 
be  successful  if  it  were  not  for  the  op- 
position to  it  of  Dr.  Alderman  and  a  few 
other  men  of  like  intelligence.  Dr.  Al- 
derman's position  as  President  of  Tulane 
University,  the  leading  educational  insti- 
tution in  the  State,  gives  him  great 
weight.  He  publicly  identified  himself  a 
year  ago  with  the  defenders  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  spoke  for  them  on  the 
same  platform  with  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton. He  says  well  in  a  late  letter  to  a 
conference  of  colored  people  in  Louis- 
iana: 

"  The  highest  aim  of  my  life  has  been,  and  is, 
to  help  in  bringing  about  such  a  state  of  affairs 
that  every  child  in  the  South,  white  or  black, 
rich  or  poor,  shall  have  opportunity  to  make 
out  of  itself  the  best  that  can  be  made.  .  .  . 
There  is  but  one  thing  to  do  in  this  world  for 
every  human  being — and  that  thing  is  to  give 
him  a  chance.  .  .  .  There  is  much  talk 
everywhere  about  the  *  Negro  Problem,'  as  it  is* 
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called.  I  read  much  of  this  taik  in  various 
sources.  I  am  forced  to  say  that  much  of  it 
seems  to  me  to  lack  sanity  or  knowledge." 

Bishop  McQuaid,  of  Rochester,  writes 
in  reply  to  a  question  from  The  Outlook 
that  Catholic  young  ladies  cannot  without 
peril  and  sin  attend  any  but  Catholic  col- 
leges, that  the  teaching  in  such  colleges 
of  history,  philosophy  and  psychology  is 
such  as  they  must  not  receive,  and  it  is 
forbidden  them  to  attend  chapel  exercises 
in  such  colleges ;  and,  further,  that  co- 
education at  their  age  is  perilous  and  to 
be  avoided.  In  exposing  themselves  to 
such  peril  they  sin,  and  cannot  be  ab- 
solved in  the  tribunal  of  penance  with- 
out repentance.  For  these  reasons  they 
must  attend  only  Catholic  colleges,  where 
they  will  be  correctly  instructed  in  phil- 
osophy, history  and  religion.  But  this 
is  Bishop  McOuaid's  dictum,  and  is  not 
included  in  the  rules  of  the  Third  Coun- 
cil of  Baltimore.  Yet  the  rule  is  a  useful 
one  to  maintain  a  permanent  dead  level 
of  uniform  thought.  What  a  pity  that 
Professor  Bassett  was  allowed  to  go  to 
Johns  Hopkins  for  an  education  instead 
of  being  cloistered  in  a  Carolina  college. 

In  our  relations  with  Oriental  people 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  gentle- 
men of  the  different  races  should  meet 
on  terms  of  kindly  fellowship.  This  is 
especially  important  in  China,  on  ac- 
count of  the  late  difficulties  there,  and 
the  too  frequent  annoyance  of  Europeans 
in  their  dealings  with  the  Chinese.  A 
good  work  in  this  direction,  initiated  by 
the  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid,  was  interrupted 
by  the  Boxer  outbreak,  and  has  been 
lately  begun  afresh.  Mr.  Reid  has 
been  engaged  in  a  special  mission  to  the 
higher  classes,  and  is  now  organizing  in 
Shanghai  an  International  Institute,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  build  a  sort  of  club 
house  where  intelligent  and  wealthy 
Chinese  and  foreigners  can  meet  on 
friendly  terms.  There  will  be  a  large 
hall  for  lectures,  smaller  class  rooms,  a 
library  and  a  commercial  museum,  the 
building  to  cost  $60,000,  of  which  $20,000 
are  provided  by  Chinese  men  of  means, 
and  our  Wu  Ting-fang  was  the  first 
subscriber  there,  and  William  C.  Low 
is  President  of  the  associated  New  York 
Committee. 


President  E.  Benjamin  Andrews, of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  declares  that  he 
can  see  no  reason  why  that  institution 
should  not  accept  from  Mr.  Rockefeller 
the  offer  of  two-thirds  of  $100,000  for  a 
religious  building,  provided  the  other 
third  is  raised ;  and  he  expects  the  condi- 
tion will  be  met.  President  Andrews  is 
right  in  saying  that  the  gift  should  be 
declined  if  it  involved  any  indorsement 
of  the  giver  or  his  ways ;  but  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller has  never  paid  the  least  attention 
to  the  sharp  criticisms  even  of  professors 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  founded  by 
himself. 

The  rectors  of  two  ritualistic  churches 
in  Philadelphia  have  taught — or,  to  use  a 
stronger  word,  have  instructed — their 
parishioners  that  they  must  not  eat  meat 
on  'Fridays ;  but  as  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  came  on  Friday,  they  gave  them 
special  permission  to  eat  meat  on  those 
days.  But  who  gave  them  the  right  to 
impose,  or  to  absolve  from,  such  regula- 
tions ?  It  is  a  piece  of  utter  impertinence 
to  which  it  is  silly  to  submit,  and  it  is 
declared  that  Bishop  Whitaker  has  abet- 
ted the  assumption. 

In  the  execution  of  a  law  which  is 
more  stupid  than  it  is  vicious,  if  possible, 
a  number  of  skilled  glass-blowers  are  to 
be  sent  back  to  England,  on  the  ground 
that  the  men  had  impliedly  engaged  a 
job  before  coming  to  this  country.  Such 
men  are  just  the  kind  to  enrich  the  coun- 
try. If  they  had  been  Italian  navvies, 
not  knowing  where  to  find  work,  they 
would  have  been  freely  admitted. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
that  Porto  Ricans  are  not  aliens  is  of 
very  great  importance.  If  they  are  not 
aliens,  it  will  not  be  a  long  step  to  rec- 
ognizing that  they  are  citizens.  We 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
will  be  citizens  of  an  organized  terri- 
tory. 

For  an  ultra-Jeffersonian  American,  is 
not  Mr.  Bryan  doing  a  great  deal  of 
visiting  of  crowned  heads?  What  is 
there  about  courts  that  attracts  him  so? 
The  answer  is,  that  he  is  writing  them 
up  for  the  New  York  American. 
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The  Iroquois  Theater  Fire 

The  cause  of  the  lamentable  theater 
fire  in  Chicago  has  not  as  yet  been  made 
entirely  clear.  One  thing,  at  least,  is 
certain,  and  that  is  had  the  asbestos  cur- 
tain between  the  stage  and  the  audience 
chamber  been  in  proper  working  order 
many  lives  that  were  snuffed  out  in  a 
moment  might  have  been  saved. 

Whether  it  was  a  taut  wire,  of  which 
an  aerial  performer  was  to  make  use, 
that  prevented  the  curtain  from  falling, 
or  the  strong  draft  that  bellied  the  cur- 
tain so  that  friction  made  it  impossible 
to  lower  it,  or  the  curtain  was  improp- 
erly weighted  or  the  hempen  ropes  were 
burned  away,  or  the  curtain  itself,  being 
but  imitation  asbestos,  was  burned,  mat- 
ters not  now.  Something  was  wrong, 
and  disaster,  panic  and  a  horrifying  loss 
of  life  were  the  consequence.  The  archi- 
tect of  the  burned  theater  says  that  it 
was  one  of  the  safest  he  ever  planned. 
If  the  exit  doors  were  locked,  as  some  of 
the  printed  accounts  state,  the  exits 
might  as  well  not  have  been  in  the  archi- 
tect's plans.  It  would  appear  as  if  there 
had  been  a  conspiracy  of  catastrophe  in 
the  case  of  the  Iroquois  Theater. 


Death     of     a    Well-Known     In- 
surance Man 

Jeremiah  Mervin  Allen,  for  33 
years  President  of  the  Hartford  Steam 
Boiler  Inspection  &  Insurance  Com- 
pany, died  at  his  home  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  after  a  short  illness,  on  December 
29th.  Mr.  Allen  was  born  in  Enfield, 
Conn.,  on  May  18,  1833.  He  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Samuel  Allen,  a  pioneer,  who 
settled  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1632. 
One  of  the  famous  members  of  this  fam- 
ily was  also  Ethan  Allen,  the  Revolution- 
ary patriot.  Another  member  of  this 
family  was  the  first  to  engage  in  the  mak- 
ing of  microscopes  and  telescopes  in  this 
country.  Jeremiah  Allen  was  connected 
with  the  American  Asylum  for  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Children  in  the  fifties.  Then  it 
was  that  his  first  tendencies  toward  fire 
insurance  were  manifested,  since  he  was 
then  active  in  organizing  a  fire  brigade. 
The  company  in  which  young  Allen  was 
interested    obtained    an  old  fire  engine 


from  the  city,  with  which  some  effective 
work  was  done.  In  1867  Mr.  Allen  was 
elected  President  of  the  Hartford  Steam 
Boiler  Inspection  &  Insurance  Company. 
The  fortunes  of  the  company  were  then 
very  low,  but  under  Mr.  Allen's  manage- 
ment it  increased  its  capital  to  over  two 
and  a  half  million  dollars.  Mr.  Allen 
founded  and  published  a  magazine  called 
The  Locomotive,  which  was  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  steam  engines.  He  was 
the  first  president  of  the  Hartford  Board 
of  Trade,  which  was  organized  in  1888. 
Mr.  Allen  was  widely  known  in  insurance 
circles  and  was  a  member  of  various  sci- 
entific and  historical  societies. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Allen  was 
a  lecturer  on  insurance  topics  at  Cornell 
University  and  at  the  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute.  He  had  also  been  an- 
nounced as  a  lecturer  in  the  Yale  Insur- 
ance Course.  Mr.  Allen  was  a  warm 
friend  and  old  subscriber  to  The  In- 
dependent. He  leaves  a  widow  and  two 
children,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  T.  Roberts  and 
William  H.  Allen,  both  of  Boston. 


Instffance  Statements. 

HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY, OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  oldest  insurance  company  in  Hartford 
is  the  first  to  make  public  its  statement  of  the 
year's  business.  The  ninety-fourth  annual  ex- 
hibit of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
of  which  George  L.  Chase  is  President  and  P.  C. 
Royce,  Secretary,  shows  a  gain  in  assets  of  over 
a  million  dollars,  the  total  assets  January  i,  1904, 
being  $14,542,951.  Reinsurance  reserve  has  in- 
creased $240,701,  and  is  now  $8,053,542.  The 
gain  in  surplus  during  1903  has  been  $756,642, 
which  makes  the  present  surplus  to  policyhold- 
ers $5,187,796. 

UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

As  regularly  as  the  first  of  January  rolls 
round  the  United  States  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany gives  to  its  policyholders  and  the  public 
a  balance  sheet  showing  the  results  of  the  pre- 
vious year's  business.  The  one  just  issued,  the 
fifty- fourth,  shows  total  assets  of  $8,795,052,  as 
against  $8,634,632  a  year  ago.  The  liabilities 
are  $8,207,971 ;  leaving  a  net  surplus  of  $587,- 
081.  During  1903,  payments  amounting  to 
$1,060,955  have  been  made  to  policyholders  for 
dividends,  death  claims  and  matured  endow- 
ments. The  President  of  the  United  States 
Life  Insurance  Company  is  John  P.  Munn, 
M.D. 

( Continued  on  page  66.) 
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Financial  Itemsjj 

For  the  six  months  ending  with 
December,  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal 
year,  the  receipts  of  the  Government 
exceeded  expenditures  by  $8,433,000. 

....  We  olfer  our  sincere  apology  to 
the  National  Park  Bank,  ot  iNew  :i^ork, 
for  the  typographical  errors  hi  their 
page  advertisement  printed  in  our 
Christmas  Number.  The  advertise- 
ment is  correctly  printed  this  week. 

it  is  estimated  by  the  Director  of 

the  Mint  that  the  gold  output  of  the 
United  States  in  1903  was  $74,425,000, 
against  $80,000,000  in  1902.  A  decrease 
from  $28,468,000  to  $22,000,000  in  Colo- 
rado is  attributed  to  the  miners'  strikes. 

The  decline  in  the  market  value 

of  the  stocks  of  leading  industrial  cor- 
porations from  the  highest  prices  of  the 
last  three  years  to  the  recent  low  prices 
has  been  trom  $4,090,047>450  to  about 
$2,250,000,000,  or  45  per  cent. 

. . . .  L.  b\  Loree  has  given  up  the  of- 
fice of  Tresident  of  the  Baltimore  ik 
Ohio  Railroad  Company  to  become 
President  of  the  Kock  Island  system,  at 
a  salary  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
railway  ofiicer  in  the  country  and  re- 
ported to  be  not  much  less  than  $100,000. 

The    annual    statement    of    the 

Brooklyn  Irust  Company,  of  which 
Theodore  F.  Miller  is  President,  shows 
total  resources  of  $16,741,409.  The 
capital  stock  is  $1,000,000,  and  the  un- 
divided profits  $1,903,621.  Deposits 
aggregate  $13,738,416. 

The  life  of  the  underwriting  syn- 
dicate for  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Company  (Atlantic  Steamship 
irust),  which  was  to  expire  on  January 
I  St,  has  been  extended  until  March,  1905, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  a  favorable  market 
for  the  securities. 

No  preventive  has  yet  been  found 

for  the  boU  weevil  pest  in  the  cotton  fields, 
iexas  planters  have  lost  $15,000,000  this 
season  by  the  work  of  this  insect,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  fears  that  the 
entire  cotton  belt  will  soon  be  affected 
by  it. 

According   to  the    Government's 

final  estimate,  the  corn  crop  was  2,244,- 
S6 


176,000  bushels  (against  2,523,000,000 
in  1902,  and  1,522,000,000  in  1901),  and 
the  wheat  crop  amounted  to  637,821,000 
bushels,  against  670,000,000  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  value  of  the  principal 
farm  crops,  including  hay,  potatoes  and 
tobacco,  was  $2,534,000,000.  In  1902  it 
was  $2,557,000,000. 

.  . .  .Dividends  announced: 

Bufifalo  &  Susquehanna  R.R.,  quarterly,  1J4  per  cent., 
payable  January  2d. 

N.  Y.  County  Nat'l  Bank,  semi-annual,  50  per  cent., 
payable  January  2d. 

New  Amsterdam  Nat'l  Bank,  quarterly,  8  per  cent., 
payable  January  2d. 

{Continued  from  page  55.) 

NEW    YORK    LIFE    INSURANCE    COM- 
PANY. 

It  would  be  hard  to  estimate  the  number  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  annual  balance 
sheet  of  this  colossal  institution,  for  there  are 
to  be  found  in  every  civilized  quarter  of  the 
globe  those  whose  future  welfare  depends  in 
large  measure  upon  the  stability  and  prosperity 
of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company. 
Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  growth  of  the 
company's  business  can  be  obtained  from  a 
comparison  of  the  statement  just  issued  with 
the  one  published  a  year  ago.  For  instance, 
January  i,  1903,  the  total  assets  were  $322,840,- 
900,  while  now  they  are  $352,652,047,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  thirty  million  dollars.  The 
principal  item  of  assets  is  represented  by  Gov- 
ernment, State,  city,  county  and  other  bonds 
(the  company  has  not  a  dollar  invested  in 
stocks  of  any  description)  listed  at  their  cost 
value  of  $247,994,383.  The  market  value  of 
these  bonds  on  December  31st  was  $250,140,- 
9395  but  this  excess  of  over  two  million  dollars 
is  not  included  in  the  assets.  The  reserve  re- 
quired by  the  New  York  Insurance  Depart- 
ment, with  all  other  liabilities  on  policies,  an- 
nuities, endowments,  etc.,  amounts  to  $305,- 
547,001,  which  leaves  a  surplus  of  $47,105,046. 
The  total  cash  income  in  1903  was  $88,269,531, 
as  against  $79,108,401  in  1902,  a  gain  of  more 
than  nine  million  dollars.  During  the  year  171,- 
118  new  policies  were  issued,  representing  an 
insurance  of  $326,658,236;  this  was  a  gain  for 
1903  of  15,678  policies,  or  $23,860,007  of  new 
business.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  this  new 
business  was  secured  at  a  decreased  expense 
rate.  The  total  amount  of  insurance  in  force  is 
$1,745,212,899,  represented  by  812,711  policies, 
an  increase  during  the  year  of  108,144  policies 
and  $191,584,873.  We  heartily  congratulate 
President  John  A.  McCall  on  the  magnificent 
showing  made  by  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company  for  the  year  just  ended.  None  the  less 
heartily  do  we  extend  our  congratulations  to 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  policyholders 
upon  the  wise  and  successful  management  of 
the  company's  affairs  by  President  McCall  and 
the  Finance  Committee,  composed  of  such  well- 
known  business  men  as  George  W.  Perkins, 
John  Claflin,  Edmund  D.  Randolph,  Charles 
S.  Fairchild,  Woodbury  Langdon,  William  R. 
Grace,  George  Austin  Morrison. 
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At  the  recent  dinner  in 
honor  of  the  new  Mayor 
of  New  York  there  were 
interesting  expressions  of  opinion  by 
prominent  Democrats.  Mr.  Cleveland 
could  not  attend,  but  he  sent  a  letter  in 
which  he  said : 

"  The  impressive  thought  cannot  be  evaded 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  Democracy  of 
this  city  shall  meet  its  municipal  responsibili- 
ties will  in  a  large  degree  determine  the  extent 
to  which  our  fellow  countrymen,  in  every  part 
of  the  land,  will  be  willing  to  trust  the  Democ- 
racy of  the  nation  in  broader  fields  of  govern- 
mental rule." 

Judge  Parker,  in  a  brief  note,  pointed  to 
the  new  Mayor's  opportunity  and  com- 
mended his  public  utterances.  Mr. 
Bourke  Cockran,  presiding,  denounced 
corruption  and  the  protective  tariff. 
Democrats  believed,  he  remarked,  that 
the  moral  law  should  be  obeyed  in  the 
government  of  municipalities.  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Olney,  at  the  end  of  a  long  address, 
declared  that  Mr.  Cleveland  was  ''  the 
man  of  all  men  most  capable  of  giving 
us  the  kind  of  administration  we  want — 
the  man  with  the  proven  courage  of  his 
convictions,  who  never  yet  turned  his 
back  upon  the  approach  of  a  public  duty, 
and  is  too  old  to  learn  now."  Mr.  Olney 
had  opposed  the  President's  Panama 
policy,  and  had  said  that  the  country, 
surfeited  with  sensations  and  spectacles, 
needed  a  rest,  in  order  that  it  might, 
among  other  things,  "  assimilate  its  un- 
digested dependencies."  Ex-Senator 
Hill  bitterly  attacked  Mr.  Roosevelt  in 
a  long  speech  of  severe  partisan  criti- 
cism. A  few  days  later  the  Demoratic 
Committee  of  Massachusetts  by  resolu- 
tion called  for  the  nomiantion  of  Mr. 
Olney. — At    a    dinner    in    Washington, 


where  he  was  the  guest  of  honor,  Senator 
Thomas  C.  Piatt  spoke  at  length  of  the 
political  prospect,  saying: 

"  The  signs  of  the  approach  of  a  great  politi- 
cal year  are  already  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  indicate  the  return  of  the  Democratic 
party  to  a  sane  and  dangerous  condition.  We 
are  not  apt  to  have  in  the  election  next  fall  all 
of  the  advantages  we  enjoyed  in  the  last  two 
national  campaigns.  We  must  prepare  our- 
.selves  for  another  sort  of  battle." 

But,  he  continued,  the  party  was  assured 
of  courageous,  intelligent  and  popular 
leadership,  business  prosperity  had  not 
been  interrupted,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
administration  had  been  strong  and  wise. 
As  for  the  Democratic  party,  the  spirit 
of  socialism  was  rampant  in  it,  and  nine- 
tenths  of  its  members  were  "  tariff- 
smashers  and  currency-debasers."  A 
Democratic  President  must  yield  to  the 
spirit  of  his  party,  said  the  Senator,  o;- 
"  be  the  rock  on  which  his  party  splits 
in  pieces." — Mr.  Bryan  returned  from 
Europe  on  the  9th,  and  was  heartily  wel- 
comed by  a  great  many  Democrats.  He 
had  been  treated  everywhere,  he  said, 
with  the  greatest  possible  courtesy,  and 
was  confident  that  the  attitude  of  all 
European  nations  toward  the  United 
States  was  one  of  the  most  friendly  and 
sincere  interest.  "  Instead  of  having  the 
biggest  navy  in  the  world,"  said  he,  ''  I 
would  make  our  Government  the  best  in 
the  world."  Instead  of  striving  to  make 
our  flag  float  everywhere,  he  would  seek 
to  have  it  regarded  everywhere  as  stand- 
ing for  justice  and  morality. — The  press 
reports  that  Justice  Harlan,  of  the  Su- 
prv^me  Court,  said  on  the  8th,  in  a  lecture 
on  the  Constitution :  "  Let  us  hope  that 
this  great  instrument,  which  has  served 
so  well,  will  weather  the  storms  which 
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the  ambitions  of  certain  men  are  creating  company  has  not  obtained  the  consent 
in  an  effort  to  make  this  country  a  world  of  Colombia  so  to  dispose  of  its  granted 
power." — Major-General  Chaffee  has  rights.  This  application  followed  the  re- 
been  nominated  to  be  Lieutenant-Gen-  cent  meeting  of  the  company,  when  an 
eral,  suceeding  General  Young,  who  is  agent  representing  Colombia's  50,000 
to  be  retired.  Promotions  and  retire-  shares  was  excluded.  It  is  reported  that 
ments  cause  many  other  changes  at  the  our  courts  will  be  asked  to  prevent  the 
same  time.  Among  those  nominated  to  payment  of  $40,000,000  to  the  company, 
the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  is  Albert  upon  the  allegation  that  there  is  no  war- 
L.  Mills,  now  a  Captain  (for  some  years  rant  of  law  for  it  because  the  company 
past  the  Superintendent  at  West  Point),  has  no  lawful  rights,  or  none  that  can 
who  is  thus  advanced  over  the  heads  of  lawfully  be  sold;  also,  that  an  attempt 
about  700  majors,  lieutenant-colonels,  or  may  be  made,  upon  similar  allegations, 
colonels,  who  precede  him  in  the  army  to  prevent  the  payment  of  $10,000,000  to 
list.  The  order  retiring  Lieutenant-Gen-  Panama. — In  the  Senate  the  President's 
eral  Young  contains  about  600  words  of  explanatory  message  of  the  4th  inst.  has 
the  highest  praise.  The  difference  be-  been  the  subject  of  debate.  Mr.  Stewart 
tween  this  order  and  the  very  curt  one  advised  the  Democrats  to  "  get  into  the 
announcing  the  retirement  of  Lieutenant-  band  wagon  "  without  delay,  assuring 
General  Miles  excites  comment  in  the  them  that  the  people  cared  nothing  about 
press.— The  Senate  Committee  that  has  "  the  little  band  of  robbers  at  Bogota," 
been  taking  testimony  concerning  the  and  were  going  to  build  the  canal.  Mr. 
promotion  of  General  Wood  has  made  a  Lodge  spoke  for  two  hours  and  a  half 
favorable  report  by  a  vote  of  7  to  2.—  in  defense  of  the  President's  course,  sug- 
Our  new  treaty  with  China,  the  most  im-  gesting  a  parallel  with  the  action  of  Jef- 
portant  sections  of  which  relate  to  the  ferson,  who  thought  he  was  transcend- 
opening  of  two  ports  in  Manchuria  and  jng  his  constitutional  power  in  making 
the  abolition  of  internal  transit  taxes,  has  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  but  went  on 
been  ratified  at  Peking.— By  unanimous  boldly  and  reared  for  himself  a  great  and 
vote  of  the  Cabinet  it  has  been  ordered  enduring  monument.  In  the  present 
that  the  work  day  in  the  Executive  De-  case,  however,  there  was  no  doubt  as  to 
partments  shall  begin  at  9  a.m.  and  con-  the  President's  Constitutional  power, 
tinue  until  4:30  p.m.,  with  half  an  hour  Mr.  Lodge  expressed  regret  that  there 
for  lunch.  Heretofore  the  day  has  ended  should  be  a  partisan  division  as  to  this 
at  4  P.M.,  altho  the  law  calls  for  seven  question,  but  remarked  that  the  Repub- 
hours.  Owing  to  requests  from  the  De-  Hcans  could  ask  for  no  better  campaign 
parlments  for  additional  clerks  this  ac-  issue.  Referring  to  the  speeches  at  the 
tion  has  been  taken.  It  is  said  that  about  recent  Democratic  dinner  in  New  York, 
100,000  employees,  in  and  out  of  Wash-  he  added  that  nothing  could  be  better 
ington,  are  affected  by  it.  for   the   Republicans   than   to   have   the 

^  Democrats  nominate  Mr.  Cleveland  upon 

a  policy  of  sustaining  Colombia  and  op- 

^,     p  Mississippi's    Legislature  posing   the   construction   of   a   canal   at 

Question        foUows  that  of  Louisiana  Panama    by    the    United    States.      Mr. 

in   instructing   the    State's  Morgan    spoke    two    or    three    times, 

Senators  to  vote  for  the  ratification  of  sharply  attacking  the  President,  assert- 

the  new   Canal  Treaty.     It  is  now   re-  ing  that  the  revolution  was  assisted  by 

ported  that  at  least  15  Democratic  Sena-  United    States    officers,    that    Colombia 

tors  will  vote  in  the  affirmative. — Colom-  might  rightfully  regard  our  recognition 

bia    has    formally  applied  to  a  French  of  Panama  as  an  act  of  war,  and  that  the 

court,  the  First  Tribunal  of  the  Seine,  Canal  Company  was  a  band  of  robbers, 

for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  Panama  Mr.  Gorman  introduced  a  long  resolu- 

Canal    Company    from    transferring    its  tion,   calling  upon   the   President   for  a 

rights  and  property  to  any  Government,  full  official  record  of  all  instances  of  the 

pointing  to  that  clause  in  the  concession  action     of    our     Government     on     the 

which  forbids  such  transfer  under  penal-  Isthmus,  under  the  treaty  of  1846,  with 

ty  of  forfeiture,  and  asserting  that  the  the  warrant  for  the  same,  the  attitude  of 
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Colombia  in  each  case,  our  Government's  1,200  American  marines,  but  at  last  ac- 
interpretation   of   the  treaty  as  bearing  counts  nearly  all  of  them  were  at  points 
upon     uninvited     military     intervention,  on  the  line  of  the  railway.    The  Indians 
etc. — The  confirmation  of  the  nomina-  of  the  Darien  district  are  friendly  to  the 
tion  of  Minister  Buchanan  is  still  de-  Republic,   having   been    furnished    with 
layed,  the  Democrats  claiming  that  the  guns    and    ammunition    by    the    Junta. 
President  should  not  have  made  the  ap-  Those  of  San  Bias  appear  to  be  hostile, 
pointment    because    the    office    had    not  Their  chief,  Inanaquina,    who    recently 
been  created  by  Congress.    On  the  other  was  taken  to  Cartagena  on  a  Colombian 
hand,  it  was  said  that  Mr.  Buchanan  was  gunboat,    and    whom    the    Colombians 
sent  to  Panama  merely  as  an  envoy  or  made  a  Colonel  in  their  army,  has  re- 
diplomatic  agent  of  the   President. — In  turned  to  his  tribe  in  the  glory  of  a  new 
response  to  General  Reyes's  inquiries  in  uniform,   and   his  people   have   repelled 
December  as  to  the  attitude  of  this  coun-  all  advances  made  by  Americans  scout- 
try  if  Colombian  troops  should  invade  ing  along  the  Atlantic  Coast. — When  the 
the  Isthmus,  Secretary  Hay  referred  to  "  Olympia  "  entered  the  harbor  of  Car- 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  tagena — from  which  she  carried  Minister 
Panama  by  many  Governments,  and  to  Beaupre  to  Colon — she  raised  the  Colom- 
the  terms  of  the  new  treaty,  saying  that  bian  flag  and  fired  a  salute  of  21  guns. 
there  were  "  already  inchoate  rights  and  This  salute  was  returned,  and  the  Co- 
duties  created  by  it  which  place  the  re-  lombian    battery    also    saluted    Admiral 
sponsibility  of  preserving  peace  and  or-  Coghlan  when  he  sought  his  ship  after  a 
der  on  the  Isthmus  in  the  hands  of  the  brief  visit  to  the  Governor  of  Bolivar. — 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  of  Nineteen  Colombian  Senators  have  sent 
Panama,    even    if    such    responsibilities  a  telegram  of  thanks  to  Senator  Gorman, 
were  not  imposed  by  the  historical  events  denouncing  "  conquest  veiled  under  the 
of  the  last  fifty  years."     Therefore  our  name  of  imperialism." — Overtures  from 
Government  would  regard  such  invasion  other  Colombian  States  are  said  to  have 
"  with  the  gravest  concern,"  and  "  for  been  rejected  by  the  Panama  Junta,  who 
the  broader  reason  that  in  the  opinion  express   sympathy,  but  prefer  that   the 
of  the  President  the  time  has  come,  in  Isthmus  shall  be  free  from  such  alliances, 
the  interest  of  universal  commerce,  and  — There  has  been  published  a  long  and 
civilization,  to  close  the  chapter  of  san-  remarkable  letter  addressed  to  the  Co- 
guinary  and  ruinous  civil  war  in  Pan-  lombian   Minister   of   War   by   General 
ama."     Our  Government's  reply  to  the  Triana,     the     military     commander     in 
final  inquiries  and  demands  of  General  Cauca,  who  complains  of  corruption  and 
Reyes — which  involved  a  submission  of  blunders  at  Bogota,  says  that  the  people 
the  controversy  to  The  Hague  Court —  of  Cauca  have  been  treated  like  a  horde 
has  not  been  given  to  the  public,  but  is  of  savages,  and  asserts  that  they  are  al- 
said  to  contain  a  refusal  to  reopen  the  most  unanimous  in  favor  of  separation, 
question  in  any  way.    General  Reyes  has  The  union  can  be  preserved,  he  asserts, 
reported  to  President  Marroquin  the  fail-  only  by  substituting  federation  for  the 
ure  of  his  mission,  giving  no  advice  as  present  centralized  system;  and  he  sug- 
to   the   course   which   Colombia   should  gests  that  a  national  convention  be  held 
now  pursue.  in    order    that    an    agreement    may    be 

'^  reached. 

.        d     '^^  *^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  week  "^ 

°    -    .  it  was  expected  at  Colon    ^,     ^  .  ,     Edmund     H.     Dris:gs, 

the  Isthmus        ^,       ^     /-«   1       i  •  .  The  Driggs  and  -  -   ^.        tt 

that    Colombian    troops     _.     .  J**!  member  of  the  House 

would  soon  attempt  to  invade  the  Isthmus.  from  1897  to  1901,  and 

Soldiers  from  the  interior  of  Colombia  one  of  the  31  persons  indicted  for  com- 

had  for  some  time    been    gathering    at  plicity  in  the  postal  service  frauds,  was 

Savanilla  and  Cartagena  and  were  going  convicted  in  the  Federal  Circuit  Court, 

by  water  to  Titumari,  a  point  near  the  at  Brooklyn,  on  the  7th,  the  jury's  ver- 

boundary   where   the   "  Atlanta  "   found  diet  being  qualified  by  a  recommenda- 

500  encamped  on  December  15th.    With-  tion  for  mercy.     It  was  conceded  that 

in  the  limits  of  the  Republic  there  were  Driggs  received  from  the  Brandt-Dent 
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Company  $12,500  for  selling  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  250  automatic  cash 
registers  at  $150  each.    Representatives 
of  the  company  testified  that  it  received 
only  $50  of  this  price.      Driggs  took 
$50;  the  disposition  of  the  remaining 
$50  was  not  explained.     The  contract 
was  obtained  from  George  W.  Beavers, 
Superintendent  of  Salaries  and  Allow- 
ances (now  awaiting  trial  on  several  in- 
dictments), and   was  issued  by   First 
Assistant  Perry  S.  Heath,  Beavers's  su- 
perior officer.     Driggs,  on  the  witness 
stand,  denied  that  he  had  paid  money 
to  any  officer  of  the  Department,  but 
under  searching  cross-examination  he 
admitted  that  after  procuring  this  con- 
tract he  had  given  to  Beavers  $2,800. 
This,  he  said,  was  to  be  Beavers's  con- 
tribution to  the  Republican  campaign 
fund,  and  he  had  paid  it  because  Bea- 
vers was   his   friend.      His   admission 
caused  some  surprise,  because  Driggs 
is  a  Democrat  and  has  been  prominent 
in    his    party.      He    insisted    that    the 
checks  were  drawn  to  the  order  of  the 
Republican    Committee.      There    was 
evidence  that  when  the  checks  (which 
have  been  destroyed)  came  back  some 
of  them  bore  the  indorsemeont  of  Bea- 
vers.     Two   Presiding   Elders   of   the 
Methodist  Church   and  other   persons 
testified  in  behalf  of  Driggs's  high  char- 
acter and  standing.     His  defense,  that 
he  was  not  a  member  of  Congress  when 
he  received  the  money  (because,  altho 
he   had   been    re-elected,   he   had   not 
qualified  by  taking  the  oath),  had  no 
weight  with  the  court.  The  full  penalty 
is  $10,000  and  two  years  in  prison ;  the 
convicted  man  is  also  forever  debarred 
from  holding  office  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.     Sentence 
was  deferred.     Judge  Thomas  said  he 
would  not  make  imprisonment  a  part 
of  it  if  the  law  did  not  require  him  to 
do  so.    It  is  expected  that  the  imprison- 
ment will  be  for  not  more  than  one  day. 
— At  Omaha,  on  the  8th,  United  States 
Senator   Charles   S.    Dietrich,   of    Ne- 
braska, escaped  trial  on  a  charge  of  bri- 
bery, because   his   counsel's   demurrer 
to   the   indictment   was    sustained   by 
Judge  Van  Devanter,  of  the  Federal 
Circuit    Court.      Several    indictments 
against  the  Senator  have  been  found ; 
at  earlier  dates  all  except  this  one  were 
quashed  for  various  technical  defects. 


This  asserted  that  the  Senator  had  re- 
ceived from  Jacob  Fisher  $1,300  for  the 
appointment  of  the  latter  as  Postmas- 
ter at  Hastings.    Rent  and  the  value  of 
furniture  were  involved.  The  Senator's 
counsel  claimed  that  the  law  did  not  ap- 
ply because  the  transaction  took  place 
in  the  interval  between  his  election  and 
the   date   when   he   was   sworn   in   at 
Washington.     The  court  accepted  this 
plea,  holding  that  during  this  interval 
Senator  Dietrich  was  not  a  "  member 
of  Congress."    Driggs  was  indicted  un- 
der   another    statute,    which    holds    a 
member   responsible   "  after   his    elec- 
tion."    With  the  Senator,  Postmaster 
Fisher   was   discharged.      As    Senator 
Dietrich  had  proclaimed  his  determina- 
tion to  take  no  advantage  of  technicali- 
ties, his  counsel  explained  that  advan- 
tage of  them  was  taken  because  a  thor- 
ough trial  would  not  have  been  permit- 
ted   by   the    court,    which,   he   thinks, 
would  have  raised  the  same  point. — In 
Senate  and  House  the  Democrats  have 
been  calling  for  an  investigation  of  the 
postal  frauds  by  special  committee,  al- 
leging that  only  half  the  story  has  been 
told.     Republicans  have  insisted  upon 
having  the  resolutions  referred  to  the 
regular  committees,  holding  that  the 
Government's  inquiry  has  been  thor- 
ough and  that  Congressional  investiga- 
tion might  prevent  a  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  guilty.     Senator  Clay  de- 
clared that  the  Bristow  report  demon- 
strated "  the  absolute  guilt  of  Perry  S. 
Heath,"    and    complained   because   he 
was  not  indicted. — Michael  W.  Louis, 
who  was  attacked  in  that  report  and 
has  been  dismissed  from  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  Supplies,  has  sued 
the  Postmaster-General  and  Fourth  As- 
sistant Bristow  for  libel,  asking  dam- 
ages of  $50,000.     He  will  also  sue  the 
Washington  newspapers. 

^  ,  ,     The  Cuban  Congress  having 

Porto"  rL  persisted  in  passing  by  a 
large  majority,  a  bill  for  a 
State  Lottery,  President  Palma  has 
vetoed  this  measure.  In  his  message  he 
says  that  the  proposed  lottery  would  be 
a  debasing  and  demoralizing  device,  in- 
ducing idleness  and  killing  ambition. 
Pointing  out  that  the  Cuban  Lottery  of 
the  past  ended  when  Spain  ceased  to  con- 
trol the  island,  he  remarks  that  the  Con- 
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gress  of  the  Republic  should  strive  to 
educate  the  people  in  a  regard  for  higher 
standards  of  morality  and  patriotism,  in- 
stead of  lower  ones.  This  excites  anger, 
especially  in  the  Senate,  but  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  the  veto  will  not  be  set  aside 
by  a  two-thirds  majority. — The  President 
has  also  vetoed  a  bill  providing  special 
procedure  for  members  of  Congress  ac- 
cused of  criminal  offenses,  requiring  tliat 
they  should  be  tried  only  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  measure  was  retroactive 
and  is  said  to  have  been  designed  for  the 
advantage  of  Representative  Corona, 
who  is  charged  with  shooting  a  man  in 
Santiago.  The  veto  was  effective  and 
was  supported  by  public  opinion. — A  bill 
recently  passed,  modifying  the  terms  of 
the  act  which  authorized  a  loan  of  $35,- 
000,000,  empowers  the  President  to 
pledge  the  customs  receipts  as  security, 
and  creates  special  permanent  taxes  upon 
the  manufacture,  sale  and  consumption 
of  certain  articles,  to  guarantee  the  sink- 
ing fund  and  interest.  It  is  thought  that 
under  these  conditions  the  loan  can  be 
negotiated  in  New  York. — The  Supreme 
Court  at  Washington  has  decided  by 
unanimous  vote  that  citizens  of  Porto 
Rico  are  not  aliens  within  the  meaning  of 
our  immigration  laws,  because  they  owe 
no  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power,  but  are 
governed  by  the  Congress  and  executive 
officers  of  the  United  States.  This  was 
the  case  in  which  the  immigration  officers 
refused  to  admit  Isabella  Gonzales,  a 
Porto  Rican,  on  the  ground  that  she 
would  probably  become  a  public  charge. 
The  court  declined  to  pass  upon  the 
questions  whether  cession  naturalized  the 
people  of  the  island  and  whether  a  citi- 
zen of  Porto  Rico  is  of  necessity  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 

T    ,.     A       •  General  Jimenes  is  still 

Latin  American  ,  -^    . 

Affairs  engaged     in     wrestmg 

the  Presidency  from 
General  Morales,  whom  he  helped  to 
the  provisional  Presidency  a  few  weeks 
ago  after  the  overthrow  of  President 
Wos  y  Gil.  There  has  been  consider- 
able desultory  skirmishing  and  fight- 
ing throughout  the  whole  republic,  and 
early  this  week  the  insurgents  were 
near  enough  to  the  capital  city,  San  Do- 
mingo, to  shoot  over  the  barricades,  so 
that  one  shell  struck  the  City  Hall  and 


another  exploded  in  front  of  the  United 
States  Legation.  At  present,  if  one 
may  judge  from  contradictory  rumors, 
the  insurgents  are  likely  to  be  victori- 
ous. Our  State  Department  so  far  re- 
fuses to  recognize  the  Morales  Govern- 
ment.— 'II1C  treaty  with  Brazil  has  just 
been  ratified  by  the  Bolivian  Congress, 
whereby  the  famous  Acre  dispute  will 
be  settled.  Acre,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  a  vast  virgin  and  unexplored 
region  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Amazon  River.  It  was  claimed  by 
both  Brazil  and  Bolivia  when  its  vast 
resources  were  discovered  a  year  or  so 
ago.  The  treaty  provides  among  other 
things  that  Brazil  shall  pay  Bolivia 
$10,000,000  indemnity,  and  that  Brazil 
shall  have  a  small  strip  of  the  terri- 
tory. A  railroad  shall  also  be  built  for 
the  commerce  of  both  republics,  and  all 
inhabitants  and  produce  of  Acre  are 
to  have  navigation  without  imposts  of 
the  Amazon  River  and  the  Bolivian 
affluents. 


The  New  Course 
in  Norway 


At  the  recent  Parlia- 
mentary   elections    in 


Norway  the  Liberal 
Ministry  Blehr,  the  policy  of  which 
had  aroused  universal  opposition,  suf- 
fered a  crushing  defeat,  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary majority  changed  from  the  left 
to  the  right,  and  as  a  consequence  a 
change  in  the  Cabinet  had  to  follow.  In 
the  old  Storthing,  which  numbered  114 
members,  there  were  78  adherents  of 
the  left  or  Government  party,  and  36 
Conservatives ;  in  the  new^  Parliament, 
with  117  members,  are  found  64  Con- 
servatives and  moderate  Liberals,  and 
48  Radical  Liberals,  and  5  of  the  work- 
ingman's  and  Socialistic  party.  In  the 
newly  organized  ministry  only  one  of 
the  old  has  been  continued,  altho  it  was 
announced  that  Blehr  would  defy  pub- 
lic sentiment  and  continue  in  office. 
This  one  member  who  has  retained 
office  is  Siguard  Ibsen,  who  is  Minister 
of  the  Stokholm  State  Council.  The 
new  Cabinet  by  the  left,  under  the 
leadership  of  Bjornson,  had  contrib- 
uted materially  to  the  fall  of  the  Blehr 
rule.  The  new  Finance  Minister,  Kil- 
dat,  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the 
Sverdrup  Ministry.  Pastor  Hange  was 
intrusted   with   the   portfolio   for   edu- 
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cation  and  the  Church.  In  the  Cabinet  occupation  of  Manchuria  and  the  proba- 
Professor  Hagerup,  the  Conservative  bihty  that  the  northern  half  of  Korea 
agrarian  leader  and  chairman,  is  recog-  would  also  come  under  Russian  con- 
nized  as  the  head  of  the  party  now  in  trol.  Mr.  Uchida,  the  Japanese  Minister 
power,  which  prominence  is  the  nat-  at  Peking,  has  hitherto  kept  China 
ural  result  of  the  fact  that  he  more  than  from  formally  consenting  to  Russian 
any  other  person  caused  the  downfall  encroachments  by  the  assurance  that 
of  the  Liberals.  Hagerup  is  an  inter-  Japan  would  support  her  in  resisting 
esting  character.  He  is  about  fifty  them.  It  is  not  known  whether  in  the 
years  of  age,  and  is  professor  of  juris-  reply  of  Japan  to  these  Russian  proposals 
prudence  in  the  University  of  Stock-  they  are  rejected  absolutely  or  whether 
holm,  and  has  been  a  popular  defender  they  are  accepted  at  a  basis  for  further 
of  Conservative  principles  for  many  negotiations.  Both  France  and  Germany 
years.  The  new  Ministry  proposed  to  are  supposed  to  be  exerting  all  their  in- 
adopt  a  moderately  progressive  policy,  fluence  on  their  respective  allies  to  induce 
but  to  avoid  all  radical  or  revolutionary  them  to  preserve  peace,  and  it  is  semi- 
measures.  It  is  significant  that  not  officially  announced  by  Germany  that  the 
only  a  number  of  Liberal  leaders,  but  Triple  Alliance  will  in  case  of  war  main- 
even  some  of  the  Socialistic  men,  have  tain  a  strict  neutrality.  M.  Daeschner, 
shown  their  preferences  for  Hagerup,  First  Secretary  of  the  French  Embassy 
among  the  friends  being  also  Bjorn-  in  London,  has  stated  that  the  relations 
stjerne  Bjornson,  whose  adherence  is  between  France  and  England  are  so 
proof  enough  that  the  advent  of  the  friendly  that  nothing  that  could  happen 
Conservatives  does  not  signify  a  re-  in  the  Far  East  would  disturb  them,  and 
action.  It  is  generally  expected  that  that  even  if  Korea  and  China  joined 
the  result  of  this  Parliamentary  elec-  Japan  they  would  not  be  considered  as 
tion  will  lead  to  the  organization  of  a  Powers  in  the  meaning  of  the  Franco- 
new  national  Liberal  party,  and  this  Russian  treaty  so  as  to  require  the  inter- 
seems  to  be  the  chief  political  problem  ference  of  France, 
of  the  future  in  Norway.  «^ 

^  Conditions  in    Altho  the  Grand  Council 

China  advised  the  throne  to 

The  Crisis  in  the  ^^^  ^^^>'  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^V^  ^^^  policy  of  neu- 
Far  East  known  at  the  time  of  trality,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  Rus- 
writing  about  the  actual  sian  threats  to  occupy  Peking  in  case 
status  of  the  negotiations  which  are  in  she  should  assist  Japan,  it  will  be  diffi- 
progress  and  the  probability  of  hostil-  cult  to  prevent  the  people  of  Man- 
ities.  Peace  news  comes  from  France,  churia,  who  are  reported  to  bitterly 
war  news  comes  from  England,  no  news  hate  the  Russians,  from  harassing  the 
from  Japan  and  mere  newspaper  discus-  railroad  and  irregular  warfare.  Man- 
sions from  Russia.  The  Russian  reply  churia  is  even  now  invested  with 
has  been  received  by  Japan  and  consid-  mounted  brigands  and  river  pirates, 
ered  in  a  Council  of  the  Elder  Statesmen,  who  are  well  armed  and  do  not  hesi- 
Altho  the  contents  of  this  note  are  not  tate  to  attack  Russian  soldiers. — The 
definitely  known,  it  is  supposed  that  Emperor  of  China  has  ratified  the  corn- 
Russia  has  made  important  concessions  mercial  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
and  has  recognized  the  interests  of  Japan  which  opens  to  us  and  to  the  world  the 
in  Korea,  and  is  willing  to  give  her  a  two  Manchurian  ports  of  Mukden,  the 
free  hand  in  the  southern  part  of  that  capital  of  the  province,  and  An-Tung 
country,  while  the  northern  third  is  to  on  the  Yalu  River.  Since  Japan  is 
be  maintained  as  a  neutral  zone,  and  equally  with  other  nations  entitled  by 
Japan  is  to  give  up  all  claims  of  a  right  this  treaty  to  commercial  rights  in 
to  interfere  with  Russian  afi:'airs  in  Man-  Manchuria,  it  may  play  an  important 
churia.  This  proposal  grants  to  Japan  part  in  the  present  crisis.  There  will 
what  she  has  been  willing  to  fight  for,  a  be  no  immediate  changes  effected  by 
foot-hold  on  the  continent,  but  only  on  this  treaty,  since  the  time  limit  for  the 
condition  of  submitting  to  the  Russian  exchange  of  ratifications  is  next  Octo- 
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ber,  and  after  that  legislation  will  be 
needed  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The 
United  States  Government  is  deter- 
mined to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality, 
and  has  given  force  to  its  profession  by 
ordering  the  American  fleet  in  Japa- 
nese waters  to  Subig  Bay,  near  Manila. 


Preparations 
for  War 


In  Japan  an  emergency 
ordinance  empow^ers  the 
Government  to  d  r  a  w^ 
upon  the  Chinese  war  indemnity  and 
all  funds  in  special  accounts,  and  to 
raise  money  by  short  loans  and  issuing 
exchequer  bonds.  This  insures  a  war 
credit  of  over  100,000,000  yen.  The 
Government  was  also  authorized  to  as- 
sume the  management  of  the  Fusan- 
Seoul  Railway,  which  connects  the  port 
nearest  Japan  with  the  Korean  capital ; 
the  owners  of  the  road  being  guaran- 
teed 6  per  cent,  dividends. — The  Japa- 
nese cruisers  *'  Niasin  "  and  "  Kasaga  " 
left  Genoa  on  Saturday,  presumably  for 
the  East  by  the  Suez  Canal. — The  Rus- 
sian fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  have 
been  detained  by  a  severe  gale. — It  is 
stated  that  transport  preparations  have 
been  completed  by  which  Japan  could 
land  35,000  troops  in  two  divisions  at 
Fusan  and  Masanpho  in  Southern 
Korea  immediately  on  the  outbreak  of 
war. — The  Russian  forces  are  so  sta- 
tioned as  to  protect  the  railroad  and  pre- 
vent the  breaking  of  communications 
between  the  two  ports  of  Vladivo- 
stock  and  Port  Arthur.  Mukden  is  re- 
occupied,  and  Sin-Min-Tun,  the  first 
station  to  the  south  of  it,  is  being  forti- 
fied.— Vladivostock  and  Port  Arthur 
are  now  so  well  fortified  and  provi- 
sioned as  to  be  as  able  to  stand  as  hard 
a  siege  as  Sevastopol  in  the  Crimean 
war. 

The  question  of  the  im- 
portation of  Chinese  to 
supply  the  demand  for 
unskilled  labor  is  being  energetically  de- 
bated in  the  Transvaal,  and  public  meet- 
ings are  being  held  throughout  the  coun- 
try under  the  auspices  of  either  the  Labor 
Importation  Association,  which  favors 
Chinese  importation,  or  the  African  La- 
bor League.  Sir  A.  Danby,  the  Gov- 
ernor-General, has  been  visited  by  dele- 


South  African 
Labor  Questions 


gations  from  both  parties.  The  Labor 
League  ask  for  a  referendum  in  the  hope 
of  now  delaying  and  ultimately  defeating 
the  proposition.  The  advocates  of  the 
proposed  measure  insist  that  it  is  a  purely 
business  question  and  should  not  be 
dragged  into  politics ;  that  the  majority 
of  the  public  meetings  have  declared  in 
favor  of  Chinese  labor,  and  therefore  a 
referendum  is  unnecessary  and  would 
only  delay  the  action  which  is  now  im- 
peratively needed.  In  case  it  is  made  a 
political  question  the  Boer  vote  would 
hold  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
opposing  factions  of  the  British.  In  the 
meantime  on  account  of  the  unsettled 
conditions  industry  is  at  a  standstill,  and 
in  Cape  Town  alone  there  are  a  thousand 
artisans  out  of  work. — British  trade  in 
South  Africa  is  suffering  from  German 
and  American  competitors,  who  have 
much  the  more  energetic  commercial 
travelers,  and  take  more  pains  in  the  de- 
tails of  packing  and  transportation. 
Seven  steamships  were  loaded  in  Brook- 
lyn with  machinery  and  miscellaneous 
goods  for  South  African  markets  re- 
cently. ^ 
p,,  .  .  It  was  prophesied  by  those 
Australia  opposed  to  the  recent  legis- 
lation of  a  socialistic  tend- 
ency that  the  parliamentary  elections 
would  check  the  power  of  the  Labor 
party,  which,  as  they  thought,  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  decreasing  population 
in  five  out  of  the  six  States  of  Australia, 
and  by  governmental  '*  interference " 
with  freedom  of  contract  between  em- 
ployer and  employee,  and  monopolizing 
many  branches  of  business  formerly  in 
private  hands,  was  driving  away  capi- 
tal and  bringing  ruin  on  the  country. 
The  election  shows,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  people  gave  a  very  strong  vote  of 
confidence  to  the  leaders  in  radical  meas- 
ures in  the  interests  of  labor,  and  that 
there  is  to  be  no  reversal  of  the  present 
tendency.  In  the  Lower  House  the  La- 
bor party  got  22  out  of  75  members,  a 
gain  of  six,  while  in  the  Senate  they 
doubled  their  representation,  which  is 
now  nearly  half  the  membership.  Both 
men  and  women  vote,  and  the  Senators, 
half  of  whom  retired  this  year,  are 
elected  by  popular  suffrage,  tho  by  States 
as  in  this  country.  Victoria,  the  richest 
and  most  populous  of  the  States,  elected 
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Abyssinia 


all  l.abor  Senators.  This  is  the  more 
significant  because  in  this  State  the  Labor 
party  was  most  strongly  sociahstic,  and 
also  because  here  it  was  thought  that  the 
labor  cause  had  received  a  severe  blow 
v^hen  the  Government  suppressed  the 
strike  on  the  State  railroads.  The  result 
of  the  election  is  expected  to  be  the  ex- 
tension of  the  compulsory  arbitration  act 
to  all  industries ;  the  suppression  of  Las- 
car and  Kanaka  labor ;  the  speedy  choice 
of  a  capital  for  the  Commonwealth,  and 
opposition  to  any  change  in  the  tariff  in 
the  interests  of  imperiaHsm  as  desired 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  These  problems 
were  discussed  in  our  last  issue  by  Sir 
Frederick  Holder,  Speaker  of  the 
House. — The  wheat  crop  this  year  is  the 
largest  ever  known  and  is  estimated  at 
76,000,000  bushels,  while  the  highest 
previous  yield  was  48,000,000. 

Two  Americans  have  re- 
cently visited  the  Court  of 
Menelik  H  in  the  interests  of  American 
commerce  with  Abyssinia.  One  of 
them,  William  N.  Ellis,  is  a  negro,  and 
the  agent  of  an  American  corporation 
which  desires  a  railroad  franchise.  He 
reports  that  the  opportunity  for  the  in- 
crease of  our  trade  in  East  Africa  is  en- 
couraging, especially  in  cotton  goods, 
of  which  already  some  $3,000,000  to  $4,- 
000,000  worth  of  American  manufac- 
ture is  imported  through  France  and 
England.  The  coal  and  iron  deposits 
are  rich,  but  unworked.  He  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  Emperor,  who  ex- 
pressed admiration  for  Lincoln  and 
Roosevelt,  and  he  was  lodged  in  the 
palace  at  Addis  Abeba.  Mr.  Robert  P. 
Skinner,  the  United  States  Consul-Gen- 
eral  at  Marseilles,  who  later  visited 
Menelik  to  arrange  with  him  a  com- 
mercial treaty,  and  to  extend  to  him  an 
invitation  to  participate  in  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase  Exposition,  was  escorted 
to  the  capital  by  several  thousand  Ethi- 
opian soldiers  and  presented  with  two 
lions  and  a  pair  of  elephant  tusks  to 
convey  to  President  Roosevelt,  and  all 
his  party  received  decorations.  The 
favor  shown  now  to  Americans  is,  how- 
ever, no  more  than  has  been  given  in 
turn  to  similar  missions  from  Italy, 
France,  Russia  and  Germany.  An  Ital- 
ian expedition  is  now  engaged  in  pros- 
pecting for  minerals  in  the  Tigre  dis- 


trict, where  seven  years  ago  they  were 
driven  out  with  such  great  losses.  The 
French  are  becoming  alarmed  at  the 
growing  influence  of  the  English  in  this 
field,  and  the  Chambers  are  asked  to 
double  the  subsidy  granted  to  the  Ethi- 
opian Railway  from  the  French  port 
Djibuti  to  Harrar,  the  city  next  in  im- 
portance to  the  capital.  France  has  al- 
ready spent  $5,000,000  on  this  railroad, 
which  has  had  little  traffic,  except  the 
transport  of  its  own  materials.  It  is 
complained  that  the  English  are  using 
the  reserve  funds  of  the  Egyptian  debt 
in  construction  work  on  the  Cape  to 
Cairo  Railroad  south  of  Egypt. — In 
Somaliland  the  British  surprised  and 
defeated  the  mad  Mullah  with  2,000 
dervishes  after  three  hours'  fighting. 
The  British  forces  numbered  700,  and 
lost  only  two  men. 

Somaliland  ^he  rapprochement  between 
England  and  Italy  evident- 
ly means  more  than  an  exchange  of  royal 
visits  and  the  courteous  phrases  of  diplo- 
mats, for  in  Somaliland,  which  the  Eng- 
lish regard  as  essential  to  their  control 
of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  route  to  India, 
and  in  which  the  Italians  see  a  chance  to 
recover  their  lost  power  in  East  Africa, 
the  two  nations  are  acting  together  in 
this  campaign.  Orders  are  issued  simul- 
taneously to  the  commanding  officers  of 
Italian  and  British  ships,  and  officers  of 
either  nationality  are  carried  on  the 
ships  of  the  other.  The  rebellion  began 
with  the  killing  of  Lieutenant  Grabau  at 
Durbo  on  the  coast  of  Italian  Somali- 
land, who,  on  the  refusal  of  the  headman 
of  the  village  to  hoist  the  Italian  flag, 
opened  fire  and  in  the  return  volley  was 
shot.  The  British  cruiser  "  Mohawk  " 
called  immediately  at  Durbo  to  inquire 
into  the  affair,  and,  on  the  refusal  of  the 
Sultan  to  give  satisfactory  explanations, 
Commander  Gaunt  with  60  marines  at- 
tacked the  force  of  about  ten  times  their 
number  of  Somalis  and  were  forced  to 
withdraw  after  the  wounding  of  Com- 
mander Gaunt.  The  Italian  dispatch 
vessel  "  Galileo  "  next  visited  Durbo  and 
demolished  by  bombardment  what  little 
was  left  of  the  town  by  the  ''  Mohawk." 
The  brother  of  the  Sultan  was  taken 
prisoner.  The  Italian  cruiser  "  Cristo- 
foro  Colombo  "  has  been  dispatched  to 
the  coast. 


The   Isthmian   Question 

BY  THOMAS  D.  HERRAN 

[Dr.  Herran  is  the  regular  diplomatic  representative  of  tlie  United  States  of  Colom- 
liia  in  Washington.  He  has  no  connection  with  the  mission  of  General  Reyes,  who  has 
been  given  the  title  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  conduct  the  negotiations  pending  be- 
tween the  two  Governments.  Dr.  Herran  's  an  authority  on  the  industries,  commerce 
and  natural  resources  of  the  northern  section  of  South  America  and  has  made  a  study 
of  the  possible  development  of  this  section  of  the  continent.  For  several  years  he  was 
the  chief  representative  of  the  United  States  in  Colombia. — Editor.] 


THE  discussion  over  the  acquisition 
of  the  Panama  Canal  route  and  the 
construction     of     the     waterway 
may  have  caused  the  position  which  the 
United  States  of  Colombia  occupies  to- 
ward this  section  of  the  isthmus  to  be 
misunderstood.     The  negotiations  which 
are    being    conducted    between    General 
Reyes  as  Envoy  of  the  Colombian  Gov- 
ernment and  the  United  States  have  lit- 
tle bearing  upon  the  canal  itself,  but  re- 
fer especially  to  the  portion  of  the  isthmus 
which    Colombia    claims    as   one   of    its 
States.     It  has  never  relinquished  that 
claim.     Consequently  the  statements  rel- 
ative to  invasion  of  this  territory  by  its 
troops  are  without  foundation,   for  the 
reason  that  there  can  be  no  invasion  ex- 
cept of  a  foreign  country.    While  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Republic  consider  they  have  the 
right  to  station  their  soldiers  wherever  it 
is  deemed  necessary  for  the  public  inter- 
ests in  their  own  country,  I  feel  safe  in 
contradicting  the  reports  that  any  troops, 
whatever,  have  been  sent  from  other  por- 
tions of  Colombia  into  Panama  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  negotiations.  I 
am  sufficiently  aware  of  the  confidence 
which  the  people  have  in  General  Reyes 
and  his  influence  in  Colombia  to  make 
this  statement,  for  he  gave  positive  in- 
structions to  carry  out  no  movement  of 
this  kind  when  he  left  South  America. 
From  his  position  he  is  able  to  absolutely 
control    the  movements    of    the    army. 
Neither  would  there  be  a  possibility  of 
any  State  moving  troops  contrary  to  his 
orders,  for  no  revolutionary  or  other  dis- 
turbance exists  in  the  Republic.    From  a 
diplomatic  standpoint,  it  would  be  very 
unwise  to  take  such  a  step  since  it  could 
only  cause  the  United  States  Government 
to  distrust  the  Colombian  overtures,  and 
would  be  both  dishonest  and  discreditable 
to  our  Republic. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  building  of  the 
canal  at  present  is  of  very  little  interest 
to  Colombia,  either  one  way  or  the  other, 
since  it  is  so  isolated  from  the  principal 
states.     In  the  Magdalena,  which  might 
be  called  the  Mississippi  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  its  tributaries,  the  Republic  has 
a  network  of  waterways  which  are  suf- 
ficiently deep   for  transportation.      The 
Magdalena    resembles    the    Mississippi, 
not  only  in  size,  but  in  the  shifting  of  its 
channel.     The  principal   impediment  to 
traffic   consists   of  the   bars    which   are 
formed,  but  the  water  is  of  sufficient  depth 
to  allow  steamers  to  ply  far  up  the  river, 
while  the  lower  portion  is  navigable  for 
ocean  vessels.     When  the  canal  is  com- 
pleted the  only  use  which  could  be  made 
of  it  by  Colombia  would  be  to  send  a  few 
articles    from   the   eastern    coast   to  the 
western  coast,  for  the  principal  foreign 
commerce  of  Colombia  is  with  Europe. 
It  is  one  of  the  South  American  countries 
in   which    Europeans  have    obtained    a 
strong  foothold.    Not  only  the  Germans 
and  French  have  located  on  the  coast  and 
in   the    interior,    but    the    English    have 
taken   advantage    of   the   situation,    and 
their  interests  are  more  extensive  than 
even   those   of  the   Continental   nations. 
They  have  specially  realized  the  oppor- 
tunities for  traffic  by  means  of  the  nu- 
merous streams  in  the  interior,  but  also 
maintain  trans-Atlantic  service.    It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  while  no  less  than 
five  lines  of  steamships  plv  between  Co- 
lombia and  Great  Britain  alone,  there  is 
not  a  single  line  in  operation  between  the 
United  States  and  its  principal  seaports, 
and  practically  all  of  the  American  ex- 
ports are  carried  to  the  country  in  ves- 
sels flying  the  German   flag.     The  Re- 
public presents  an  extensive  and  profit- 
able  field    for   American   trade,   if  it  is 
properly  cultivated,  but  the  people  of  the 
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United    States   make   the   same   mistake  can  Line.    Tlicre  is  no  question  but  what 

here  that  they  have  made  in  many  other  a  route  through  the  isthmus  is  practical, 

countries  in  their  efforts  to  secure  busi-  A  very  large  area  of  Colombia,  known  to 

ness.      Frequently  your   exporters   send  be  rich  in  natural  resources,  is  as  yet  un- 

men   down   there   who   cannot   speak   a  developed.     It  contains  large  forests  of 

word  of  the  Spanish  or  French  language,  valuable  woods,  and  while  gold  and  other 

and  with  no  letters  of   introduction  or  mining  has  been  carried  on  to  a  certain 

other  means  of  getting  in  touch  with  the  extent,  rich  deposits  of  minerals  remain 

trading  class.     American  wares  are  ad-  as  yet  untouched.    With  the  building  of 

vertised  there  as  elsewhere  by  finely  il-  the  canal  it  is  possible  that  American  in- 

lustrated    catalogs,    perhaps    printed    in  terest  may  be  aroused  in  this  territory, 

Spanish  and  English,  but  I  will  tell  you  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Panama 

what  is  done  with  these.    If  a  Colombian  route,  and  that  the  execution  of  the  proj- 

merchant  sees  a  picture  of  a  machine  or  ect  may  result  in  the  investment  of  capi- 

other  articles  which  he  would  like  to  ob-  tal  in  mining  and  timber  enterprises  as 

tain  he  cuts  it  out  of  the  catalog  with  the  natural  wealth  of  this  region  becomes 

a  description,  pastes  it  on  a  sheet  of  pa-  known. 

per  and  sends  it  to  Germany.  If  the  Ger-  As  I  have  already  said,  the  completion 
mans  do  not  have  it,  they  will  make  one  of  the  canal  is  of  no  great  moment  to  Co- 
like  it  and  fill  the  order.  This  is  one  way  lombia.  The  foreign  interests  are  not 
in  which  Germany,  for  instance,  is  ben-  concerned  about  it,  since  it  will  not  af- 
efited  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  feet  the  present  service  to  Europe,  for 
If  American  exporters  establish  ware-  much  of  the  commerce  of  the  Republic  is 
houses  in  the  Colombian  cities  with  sam-  concentrated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Magda- 
ples  of  goods,  place  the  warehouses  in  lena — the  great  shipping  point  for  North- 
charge  of  men  who  can  speak  the  Ian-  ern  South  America.  It  will  never  be 
guage  and  have  sufficient  tact  to  get  in  transferred  to  any  other  place,  for  the 
touch  with  the  people,  there  is  a  fair  reason  that  this  is  the  natural  center  for 
chance  for  them  to  secure  much  of  the  the  ocean  trade  of  the  country,  and  neither 
trade  which  now  goes  across  the  Atlantic,  the  importance  of  Panama  nor  Colon  will 
I  refer  to  this  in  detail  because  the  ca-  be  increased  when  the  isthmus  is  cut 
nal  may  be  an  extensive  advertisement  through  so  far  as  Colombian  shipments 
for  the  United  States  in  Colombia,  since  are  concerned. 

it  will  arouse  the  people  more  than  any-  If  the  present  negotiations  have  a  re- 
thing  else  to  the  extent  and  influence  of  suit  which  will  continue  the  friendly  re- 
this  country,  but  indirectly  it  may  be  a  lations  of  the  two  republics  the  canal  will 
very  important  factor  in  the  development  play  an  important  part  in  the  future 
of  South  America  in  two  ways — the  peace  of  that  section  of  the  world,  since 
carrying  out  of  the  Pan-American  Rail-  on  one  side  it  will  be  protected  by  the  • 
road  scheme  and  the  exploitation  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  other  side  by 
Colombian  territory  which  lies  between  Colombia.  It  will  present  a  barrier  which 
the  waterway  and  the  Bogotan  Plateau,  will  check  the  spread  of  revolution  and 
With  the  canal  completed,  it  would  be-  do  much  toward  insuring  stability  on  the 
come  really  one  of  the  terminals  of  the  isthmus.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  needed 
railroad  in  question.  This  fact  is  of  spe-  to  insure  peace  in  Colombia,  for  such  is 
cial  moment,  not  so  much  to  Colombia  as  the  confidence  which  the  people  have  in 
to  the  other  South  American  countries  the  present  Government  that  there  is  no 
through  which  the  railroad  is  projected  question  but  what  they  will  support  its 
for  by  it  they  could  transport  their  prod-  policy,  and  there  need  be  no  fear  of  any 
nets  intended  for  Europe  to  the  bank  of  uprising.  Foreigners  doing  business  there 
the  canal,  to  be  loaded  on  steamships  for  will  also  support  the  Government  as  a 
Europe  and  North  America.  Thus  it  matter  of  policy,  if  not  friendship,  since 
would  be  an  encouragement  to  construct  their  business  may  be  endangered  by  po- 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Fan-Ameri-  litical  disturbances. 

Washington,  D,  C. 


Spencer's   Nescience 

BY   BORDEN  P.  BOWNE,  LL.D. 

[Borden  P.  Bowne  is  I'rofessor  of  Philosophy  in  Boston  University.  Altho  he 
has  lately  been  summoned  for  trial  for  heresy  before  the  Methodist  Conference  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  he  has  not  been  so  much  a  writer  on  thology  as  on  the  philosophy 
which  underlies  theology,  as  indicated  by  the  titles  of  his  books,  such  as  "  Studies  In 
Theism,"  "  Theory  of  Thought  and  Knowledge."  He  has  been  known  as  a  sharp  critic 
from  the  first  of  the  Spencerian  philosoi)hy. — Editor.] 


1AM  asked  by  The  Independent  for 
a  paper  respecting  Mr.  Spencer's 
agnosticism,  its  grounds  and  prac- 
tical bearing. 

Agnosticism  itself  is  a  term  of  such 
uncertain  meaning  that  the  dictionary  is 
of  little  use  to  us.  We  have  to  gather  its 
significance  from  the  arguments  by 
which  it  is  supported  and  from  the  way 
the  doctrine  is  used.  The  lexicon  is  sure 
to  lead  amateurs  astray. 

The  great  and  classical  expression  of 
agnosticism  is  that  of  Kant.  It  rested 
upon  a  profound,  epoch-making  analysis 
of  knowledge  and  its  conditions.  Kant's 
conclusion  was  that  the  speculative  fac- 
ulty must  be  restricted  to  the  field  of  ex- 
perience, and  that  the  knowledge  is  only 
of  phenomena.  In  this  work  Kant's  aim 
was  practical  and  ethical.  He  said,  I 
destroy  knowledge  to  make  room  for  be- 
lief. All  that  is  made  out  is  the  specula- 
tive incompetency  of  the  understanding 
in  matters  lying  beyond  experience.  But 
man.  is  more  than  understanding;  he  is 
also  will  and  conscience.  Practical  life, 
with  its  demands  and  ideals,  remains  and 
has  absolute  right  of  way.  All  specu- 
lative objections  are  set  aside  forever 
by  limiting  the  speculative  faculty  to 
the  field  of  experience ;  and,  as  for  faith, 
it  never  rested  upon  metaphysics  but 
upon  life  itself.  Now  of  this  practical 
life,  God,  freedom  and  immortality  are 
absolute  postulates,  and  we  accept  them 
on  the  warrant  of  life,  and  not  because 
of  metaphysical  reasoning.  This  reason- 
ing never  had  any  practical  influence,  and 
nothing  is  lost  when  we  discern  its  the- 
oretical worthlessness. 

This  was  Kant's  essential  thought. 
The  exposition  Was  often  inconsistent, 
and  every  true  Kantian  must  transcend 
Kant.  It  is  not  surprising  that  one  who 
effected  a  revolution  in  philosophy  like 


that  wrought  by  Copernicus  in  astronomy 
should  have  failed  to  bring  the  work  into 
perfect  form.  But  as  the  result  of  Kant's 
work  the  primacy  of  life  over  speculation 
is  forever  established,  and  the  confident 
dogmatism  of  pre-Kantian  rationalism  is 
made  impossible.  Technical  knowledge 
is  set  aside,  but  room  is  made  for  belief 
and  life  is  given  full  right  of  way.  This 
view  has  great  practical  value.  It  is  not 
to  be  held,  indeed,  without  much  modifi- 
cation ;  but,  when  all  changes  are  allowed 
for,  it  will  still  have  great  and  abiding 
value. 

In  comparison  with  this  Kantian  con- 
ception the  agnosticism  of  Mr.  Spencer 
is  weak  and  superficial.  From  a  critical 
standpoint  it  never  had  any  importance, 
tho  it  had  considerable  factitious  signifi- 
cance, owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
time.  It  claimed  to  reconcile  science  and 
religion,  and  thus  gained  favor  with  cer- 
tain religious  thinkers,  who  took  the 
reconcilation  on  trust  without  looking 
into  it.  To  be  sure  they  were  told  that 
"  the  basis  of  reconcilation  must  be  this 
deepest,  widest  and  most  certain  of  all 
facts  " — that  ''  the  Power  which  the  uni- 
verse manifests  to  us  is  inscrutable;"  but, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  called  a  reconciliation, 
they  supposed  it  must  be  such.  Further, 
the  doctrine  permitted  free  speech  to  sci- 
ence, while  it  enjoined  perpetual  silence 
upon  religion  and  left  it  staring  into  ray- 
less  darkness ;  and  thus  it  was  not  with- 
out attraction  to  many  scientists,  as  it 
was  no  small  relief  to  be  clear  of  the 
theologians.  But  there  was  no  profound 
analysis,  no  speculative  insight,  no  con- 
sistent logic  in  the  work.  There  was 
little  more  than  a  formulation  ad  hoc  of 
the  temper  of  the  time.  It  was,  indeed, 
in  full  harmony  with  the  Zeitgeist;  but 
in  the  long  run  logic  has  its  way,  even 


with  Zeitgeister 
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Mr.  Spencer's  method  in  establishing  critic  is  to  know  how  this  injunction  of 

his  agnosticism  consists  in  convicting  the  perpetual    silence,    thus    rigorously    im- 

mind   of   fundamental   contradictions   in  posed  on  religion,  can  be  escaped  by  sci- 

all  its  basal  ideas.     A  chapter  on  "  Ulti-  ence.    The  logic  is  the  same  in  both  cases, 

mate  Religious  Ideas "  claims  to  show  Ultimate    religious    ideas   are    no    more 

that  these   ideas  are  essentially  contra-  "  pseud  "   and   impossible  than  ultimate 

dictory  and  self-destructive.     A  similar  scientific    ideas.      If    the    reasoning    be 

chapter  on  "  Ultimate  Scientific  Ideas  "  sound,  we  have  only  a  "  regulative  phys- 

rcaches  the  same  conclusion   for  them,  ics,"  which  is  quite  as  obnoxious  to  logic 

Another  chapter  on  the  '*  Relativity  of  as  a  "  regulative  theology."      But    if    a 

All    Knowledge  "    aims    to    show    that  valid  physics  is  possible,  in  spite  of  the 

knowledge,  by  its  very  nature,  is  limited  impossibility  of  the  ultimate  ideas,  why  is 

to  the  phenomenal  and  can  never  reach  not    a    valid  theology  equally  possible? 

the  real.    Thus  knowledge,  both  as  prod-  Let  us  grant  that  our  knowledge  is  all 

uct  and  as  process,  is  discredited.     The  symbolic,  the  question  still  arises.  How 

truly  real  is  forever  unknowable.  do  we  know  that  physical  and  material 

In  estimating  this  result  we  need  to  symbols  better  represent  the   fact   than 

consider  Mr.  Spencer's  general  conclu-  spiritual  and  intellectual  symbols?    If  it 

sion  and  also  the  particular  arguments  be  said  that  none  of  our  symbols  at  all 

offered.  represent  the  fact,  then  our  physics  is 

The   logic   of   the   general    argument  only  a  subjective  dream;  but  if  it  be  al- 

should  give  us  pure  Pyrrhonism.     The  lowed  that  thought  symbols  more  or  less 

ideas   of   first   cause,   absolute,   infinite,  well   represent  the   fact,  then   we  must 

space,  time,   matter,   motion,   force  and  know  which  symbols  do  it  best.    Are  we 

conscious  mind  are  all  unthinkable.  Thus  further  from  the  fact  when  we  think  of 

theology,    physics    and    psychology    are  the  unknowable  reality  as  a  blind  me- 

made    impossible    at    a    stroke.      Even  chanical  force,  or  as  a  conscious  and  free 

mathematics,  the  science  of  pure  space,  spirit?    Mr.  Spencer  says  the  teachers  of 

time  and  motion,  is  likewise  impossible,  the  popular  religious  view 

Theology  is   no   more  impossible    than  ,<              .t.  .  .1       u  •      •    u  . 

,,      °'^,.             11*         i-        ii       t_        1  assume   that  the   choice   is   between   person - 

mathematics  and  physics,  for  the  basal  i-..         j           ^.u-       1          ^.u                  r.^ 

.,            r    11     1-1                       11         ir    1  ality   and   something   lower   than   personality; 

ideas  of  all  alike  are  equally  self-destruc-  whereas,  the  choice  is  rather  between  person- 

tive.     All  alike,  therefore,  should  be  put  ality  and  something  that  may  be  higher." 
under  bonds  to  keep  the  peace.    This  is 

the  manifest  conclusion  of  the  Pyrrhon-  In  that  case  it  would  seem  that  religion 

istic  reasoning.  is  nearer  the  truth  than  physics.     Here 

And  Mr.  Spencer  insists  upon  the  full  is  the  dilemma:  If  our  symbols  do  not 

conclusion    with    reference    to    religion,  even  adumbrate  the  fact,  there  is  no  rea- 

We  are  not  to  think  of  God  at  all,  except  son  for  calling  them  symbols,  and  they 

as  the  omnipresent  mystery.    We  are  not  are  worthless  in  any  case.     But  if  they 

to   affirm   reason,   consciousness,   intelli-  do  adumbrate,  and  if  the  personal  sym- 

gence,   least   of  all   personality,   of   this  bols  stand  nearer  the  supreme  mystery 

mystery.     Mr.  Mansel  had  insisted  on  a  than  mechanical  symbols,  we  can  only 

"  regulative  theology."    We  cannot  con-  conclude  that  religion  outranks  science 

ceive  God  to  be  personal  and  infinite,  he  in  its  approximation  to  that  mystery.    If, 

said,  but  we  must  nevertheless  think  of  then,  it  be  an  "  impiety  of  the  pious  " 

him  as  such.     This  notion  Mr.  Spencer  when  they  seek  to  impose  their  personal 

repudiates    with    warmth,   and    declares  symbols    upon    the    Unknowable,    it    is 

that  if  there  be  truth  in  the  argument,  it  plainly    a    still    more    grievous    impiety 

is  not  our  duty  to  say  anything  about  when  the  scientist  seeks  to  impose  his 

God.     "  Our  duty  is  to  submit  ourselves  mechanical  symbols  upon  it ! 

to  the  established  limits  of  our  intelli-  The  fact  is  that  Mr.   Spencer  never 

gence,  and  not  perversely  to  rebel  against  had  any  clear  idea  of  what  the  Unknow- 

them."    The  opposite  view  but  illustrates  able  is,  or  of  what  the  foundations  of 

"  the  impiety  of  the  pious."  science  are  in  his  system.      Commonly 

As  against  Mansel  logic  is  certainly  the  Unknowable  is  the  Real,  the  Funda- 

with  Mr.  Spencer ;  but  what  puzzles  the  mental  Reality,  of  which  we  can  know 
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only  that  it  is ;  all  other  knowledge  is  of  ing  of  the  Eleatics,  there  would  be  no 
appearance.  Kant  had  made  current  the  assignable  connection  between  it  and  the 
doctrine  which  limits  knowledge  to  phe-  world  of  manifold  and  changing  phe- 
nomena, and  Comte  had  restricted  sci-  nomena.  Then  the  latter  world  would 
ence  to  the  study  of  phenomena.  This  go  along  by  itself,  and  the  Unknowable 
made  it  easy  for  Spencer  to  assume  as  a  would  become  useless.  Under  the  influ- 
matter  of  course  that  science  deals  with  ence  of  these  considerations  Mr.  Spencer 
phenomena,  and  that  the  meaning  of  the  tends  to  make  the  changes,  successions 
term  is  perfectly  clear.  But  this  is  not  and  likenesses  among  appearances  point 
the  fact.  What  is  a  phenomenon  and  to  changes,  successions  and  likenesses 
where  is  its  place?  Is  it  special  to  me,  or  among  the  unknown  realities  themselves, 
is  it  common  to  all?  If  only  special  to  a  view  which  Mr.  Mill  said  would  lead 
me,  we  have  a  solipsistic  individualism,  to  a  "  prodigious  amount  cf  knowledge 
But  if  common  to  all,  the  phenomena  respecting  the  Unknowable."  Yet  we 
would  seem  to  be  independent  of  each  have  to  choose  between  making  phenom- 
and  all  of  us.  What  and  where  are  they,  ena  independent  of  the  Unknowable,  thus 
then  ?  They  are  not  things,  and  they  are  discharging  the  phenomenalism  and  dis- 
not  thinks.  They  are  not  subjective  in  pensing  with  the  Unknowable,  or  making 
the  sense  of  belonging  to  the  individual,  them  in  some  sense  revelatory  of  the 
and  they  are  not  objective  in  the  sense  Unknowable,  thus  discharging  the  agnos- 
of  being  substantive  realities.  This  is  ticism  to  that  extent, 
the  difficulty  in  all  modern  doctrines  of  Indeed,  it  has  long  been  evident  that 
phenomenal  knowledge,  and  this  is  the  a  complete  agnosticism  is  impossible, 
source  of  the  constant  contradiction  in  The  affirmation  of  something  which  sim- 
Kant's  exposition  of  his  theory.  This  ply  is,  without  any  assignable  attributes, 
puzzle  can  be  solved  only  on  the  plane  is  merely  a  form  of  words  without  any 
of  theistic  idealism.  Phenomena  as  such  real  attribution.  If  I  say,  to  use  a  form 
can  exist  only  for  the  percipient  mind,  of  Mr.  Mill's,  Humpty  Dumpty  is  abra- 
If  now  they  are  independent  of  any  and  cadabra,  I  must  be  judged  to  have  said 
all  finite  minds,  there  must  be  an  Infinite  nothing;  because  neither  subject  nor 
Mind  as  their  place  and  condition.  And  predicate  has  any  contents.  This  ap- 
what  Kant  failed  to  consider  Mr.  Spencer  peared  long  ago  in  the  criticism  of  Kant's 
seems  never  to  have  dreamed  of,  at  least  ''  things  in  themselves."  When  the  cate- 
in  its  deep  significance.  For  him  matter  gories  of  thought  were  made  strictly 
and  motion  are  only  symbols,  appear-  relative  it  became  plain  that  the  things 
ances,  phenomena ;  but  he  i.owhere  inti-  in  themselves  were  not  only  unknowable 
mates  that  they  depend  only  on  us;  for  but  unaffirmable,  and  that  they  must  come 
in  that  case  the  whole  evolution  process  to  some  extent  within  the  range  of 
would  be  no  objective  fact,  but  only  a  thought,  or  go  out  of  existence.  The 
subjective  arrangement  of  our  ideas ;  we  matter  is  not  helped  by  Mr.  Spencer's 
should  be  lost  in  what  Mr.  Spencer  calls  indefinite  or  unformulated  consciousness 
''  the  insanities  of  idealism."  Matter  is  of  the  absolute,  which  is  an  attempt  to 
declared  to  be  a  "  relative  reality  "  stand-  escape  this  difficulty.  When  definite  con- 
ing in  indissoluble  relation  with  the  ab-  tent  is  entirely  omitted,  we  have  nothing 
solute  reality,  and  "  being  equally  per-  left  but  the  bare  conception  of  existence 
sistent  with  it,"  is  "  equally  real."  But  ''  suspended  in  vacuo  in  the  imagina- 
reality  is  defined  as  "  persistence  in  con-  tion." 

sciousness,"  and  this  definition  is  further  Accordingly  we  find  Mr.  Spencer  full 
confused  by  a  chronic  uncertainty  of  inconsistency  in  this  matter.  When 
whether  persistence  in  consciousness  is  he  is  dealing  with  religion  he  tells  what 
the  meaning  or  the  mark  of  reality — two  he  means  by  the  Unknowable  by  forbid- 
very  different  things.  ding  any  attribution  whatever,  and  any 
Phenomena,  then,  seem  to  be  independ-  other  notion  suggests  "  the  impiety  of  the 
ent  of  us,  and  thus  a  further  complication  pious."  Nevertheless,  when  he  gets  clear 
arises  respecting  their  relation  to  the  Un-  of  the  theologian,  Mr.  Spencer  affirms 
knowable.  If  the  Unknowable  remained  many  attributes.  For  instance,  the  Un- 
rigidly  one  and  changeless,  like  the  Be-  knowable  is  one  and  not  many,  thus  deny- 
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ing  all  dualistic  and  pluralistic  theories. 
Mr.  Spencer's  argument,  such  as  it  is, 
would  only  give  us  unknowables,  not  one 
Unknowable — a  fallacy  in  which  he  'had 
been  preceded  by  Kant,  who  passed  with- 
out warrant  from  things  in  themselves 
to  the  *'  Thing  in  itself."  Furthermore, 
the  Unknowable  is  the  real  as  opposed 
to  the  apparent,  thus  cutting  ofif  positiv- 
ism. It  is  a  power  and  fundamental 
cause.  It  is  the  inscrutable  energy  on 
which  all  things  depend  and  from  which 
they  forever  proceed.  It  is  persistent  and 
unchangeable.  It  is  omnipresent  in  space 
and  time.  Surely  here  is  an  embarrass- 
ing richness  of  affirmation  about  that  of 
which  no  affirmation  may  be  made,  or,  to 
use  Mr.  Mill's  phrase  again,  a  "  pro- 
digious amount  of  knowledge  respecting 
the  Unknowable."  If  we  are  allowed  to  say 
so  much,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  rea- 
son why  we  might  not  go  one  step  fur- 
ther and  affirm  intelligence  of  it,  if  the 
facts  call  for  it.  After  all,  judging  by 
his  practice,  Mr.  Spencer's  objection  to 
predication  respecting  the  Unknowable 
seems  to  be  confined  to  the  personal 
predicates  on  which  theism  insists.  Such 
inconsistency  was  unavoidable  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  case. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Mr.  Spencer's  ag- 
nosticism is  an  extremely  vague  and  un- 
certain doctrine  in  both  meaning  and  ap- 
plication. It  is  now  in  order  to  give  a 
specimen  of  the  arguments  by  which  it 
is  supported. 

In  discussing  ultimate  religious  ideas 
Mr.  Spencer  points  out  that  theism, 
atheism  and  pantheism  are  alike  unten- 
able, because  they  all  posit  somewhere 
the  idea  of  self-existence;  and  this,  in 
turn,  is  a  "  pseud  "  idea,  because  it  im- 
plies existence  through  infinite  past  time, 
and  this,  again,  would  require  infinite 
time  to  conceive  it.  This  claim  con- 
founds thought  and  imagination.  Time 
can  never  be  pictured  as  infinite,  for  pic- 
turing requires  limits ;  but,  supposing 
time  to  be  anything,  it  can  never  be  con- 
ceived as  finite ;  for  as  soon  as  we  estab- 
lish limits  we  become  aware  of  more  time 
beyond.  The  argument  is  worthless  and 
is  soon  contradicted  by  Mr.  Spencer  him- 
self; for  the  fundamental  reality  is 
throughout  treated  as  self-existent  and 
eternal,  while  in  establishing  the  inde- 
structibility of  matter  the  claim  is  made 


that  nothing  whatever  can  be  conceived 
as  beginning  or  ceasing  to  be.  We  may 
conclude,  then,  that  everything  is  eternal. 
Surely  even  "  the  pious  "  hardly  need  be 
alarmed  by  arguments  of  this  kind. 

The  argument  for  the  incompatibility 
of  the  notions  of  the  absolute,  the  infinite 
and  first  cause,  which  Mr.  Spencer  quotes 
with  approval  from  Mansel,  are  so  pure- 
ly verbal  and  artificial  that  Mr.  Mill 
queries  whether  Mansel  was  really  "  seri- 
ous "  in  presenting  it.  "  Can  a  writer," 
he  asks,  ''  be  serious  who  bids  us  conjure 
up  a  conception  of  something  which  pos- 
sesses infinitely  all  conflicting  attributes, 
and  because  we  cannot  do  this  without 
contradiction,  would  have  us  believe  that 
there  is  a  contradiction  in  the  idea  of  in- 
finite goodness  or  infinite  wisdom?" 
The  argument  is  throughout  from  the 
etymology  of  the  words  rather  than  from 
their  philosophical  meaning.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  argument  for  the  relativity 
of  knowledge.  It  is  so  purely  verbal  and 
artificial  as  scarcely  to  rise  to  the  dignity 
of  a  sophism. 

At  a  pretty  early  date,  at  least  thirty 
years  ago,  Mr.  Spencer's  abler  disciples, 
as  Mr.  Youmans,  began  to  be  restive 
under  this  inconsequent  agnosticism  ;  and 
they  pointed  out  that  it  is  really  no  part 
of  his  philosophy.  In  the  last  edition  of 
the  "  First  Principles,"  Mr.  Spencer  him- 
self, in  a  postscript,  points  out  that  his 
doctrine  of  science,  evolution,  etc.,  is 
quite  independent  of  his  doctrine  of  the 
Unknowable.  This  can  hardly  be  al- 
lowed without  limitation.  The  Unknow- 
able comes  in  frequently  in  Part  II  to  help 
the  limping  argument  over  the  stile.  In 
particular,  without  it  the  system  would 
sink  into  materialism.  Evolution  is  de- 
fined in  terms  of  matter  and  motion,  and 
is  made  to  include  all  the  phenomena  of 
life,  mind  and  society.  This  would  be 
crass  materialism,  but  for  the  demurrer, 
duly  made,  that  matter  and  motion  are 
but  symbols  of  the  inscrutable  power 
which  underlies  phenomena.  A  Spen- 
cerian  might  well  labor  to  tell  us  in  what 
sense  they  are  symbols,  and  what  their 
objective  relation  to  the  inscrutable 
power  may  be,  but  he  should  be  careful 
to  hold  on  to  that  power  and  its  inscruta- 
bility, lest  he  see  his  system  lapse  into 
vulgar  materialism  and  atheism. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  as 
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a  philosopher  Mr.  Spencer  can  hardly 
be  accorded  high  rank.  His  work  began 
about  the  same  time  as  the  great  natural- 
istic revival  of  the  generation  just  past, 
and  he  became  the  official  philosopher  of 
the  movement.  In  this  way  he  acquired 
a  prestige  beyond  what  his  speculative 
work  deserves.  It  was  a  time  of  loose 
and  yeasty  thinking,  with  great  evolution 
of  speculative  gas.  Bubbles  covered  with 
prismatic  colors  looked  solid.  It  was 
just  the  time  for  the  philosophical  im- 
pressionist; and  Mr.  Spencer,  with  his 
big  canvas  and  big  brushes,  was  just  the 
man  for  the  time.  But  works  of  art  pro- 
duced in  this  way  suffer  from  close  in- 
spection. Grandiosity  must  be  viewed 
at  a  distance.  A  good  illustration  of  both 
the  good  intentions  and  the  uncritical 
thinking  of  the  time  is  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  in  which  Mr.  Spencer 
showed  how  the  advanced  thinker  should 
bear  himself  toward  traditional  beliefs : 

"  He  must  remember  that,  while  he  is  a  child 
of  the  past,  he  is  a  parent  of  the  future,  and 
that  his  thoughts  are  as  children  born  to  him 
which  he  may  not  carelessly  let  die.  He,  like 
every  other  man,  may  properly  consider  him- 
self as  one  of  the  myriad  agencies  through 
whom  works  the  Unknown  Cause;  and  when 
the  Unknown  Cause  produces  in  him  a  certain 
belief  he  is  thereby  authorized  to  profess  and 
act  out  that  belief." 

This  needs  no  criticism  beyond  the 
reflection  that  ''every  other  man,"  say 
the  theologian  or  Mr.  Spencer's  critics, 
is  in  the  same  position  ;  and  every  other 


man's  beliefs,  of  whatever  sort,  have  the 
same  august  origin  and  sanction. 

So  Mr.  Spencer  wrote  forty  years  ago. 
In  his  last  work,  "  Facts  and  Comments," 
published  in  1902,  he  returns  to  the  same 
topic,  and  is  no  longer  so  sure  or  opti- 
mistic. Then  he  said,  ''Not  as  adventitious, 
therefore,  will  the  wise  man  regard  the 
faith  which  is  in  him.  The  highest 
truth  he  sees  he  will  fearlessly  utter." 
Now  he  says : 

"  Sympathy  commands  silence  toward  all 
who,  suffering  under  the  ills  of  life,  derive 
comfort  from  their  creed ;  while  it  forbids  the 
dropping  of  hints  that  may  shake  their  faiths, 
it  suggests  the  evasion  of  questions  which  can- 
not be  discussed  without  unsettling  their 
hope."  "  And  there  are  many  who  stagger  un- 
der the  exhausting  burden  of  daily  duties,  ful- 
filled without  thanks  and  without  sympathy, 
who  are  enabled  to  bear  their  ills  from  the  con- 
viction that  after  this  life  will  come  a  life  free 
from  pains  and  weariness.  Nothing  but  evil 
can  follow  a  change  in  the  creed  of  such ;  and 
unless  cruelly  thoughtless  the  agnostic  will 
carefully  shun  discussing  religious  subjects 
with  them." 

There  the  man  got  the  better  of  the 
philosopher.  Truth  is  a  dangerous  drug 
and  must  be  judiciously  administered. 
The  gospel  of  agnosticism  may  do  for 
well-fed  and  prosperous  pachyderms ; 
but  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  must  still 
turn  to  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  the 
Man  of  Nazareth.  And,  seeing  that  they, 
too,  were  "  agencies  through  whom 
worked  the  Unknown  Cause,"  Mr.  Spen- 
cer himself  seems  to  justify  us  in  holding 
to  them  for  the  present. 

Boston,  Mass. 


Woman   and  the  Peace  Movement 

BY  BJORNSTJERNE  BJORNSON 

Tuts  Yicar's  Recipient  of  thr  Nobe     Prize  kor  the  Greatest  Crfative  Work  ok  Literaturk 

YOU  have  probably  seen  on  the  big  other  two  Hnes  are  the  Labor  Question 

maps  the  finely  dotted  lines  which  and  the  Peace  Question.    All  three  need 

resemble    the    wake    of    a    trans-  the  help  of  woman,  not  alone  for  their 

atlantic  steamer.     They  mark  the  routes  own  sake,  but  for  hers  too. 

taken   by  these  big  ships,   sailing   from  I  once  saw  in  Germany  this  inscrip- 

country  to  country  and  from  continent  tion  over  a  door :  "The  Home  is  the  World 

to  continent.    We  old  people  well  remem-  of  Woman ;  the  World  is  the  Home  of 

ber  the  time  when  there  were  only  three  Man."      If   the   world    of    either    were 

or  four  or  five  of  these  dotted  lines.    But  changed,  it  would  be  a  mistake.     This 

there  are  so  many  of  them  to-day  that  conception  of  her  role  h3.s  given  v^oman 

they  run  together  and  form  one  broad,  heart   under   difficulties.     We   all   know 

black  line.     Think  what  is  carried  along  the  story  of  the  man  alone  at  home  try- 

these  lines  from  nation  to  nation,  what  ing  to  keep  house,  and  the  more  signifi- 

quantities  of  passengers,  what  immense  cant   fact  as  to  how  very  badly  every- 

packages   of  newspapers   and   letters !  thing  went  in  the  world  when  he  tried 

This  leads  one  to  think  of  the  invisible  to  keep  house  alone  there.  We  perceive 
lines  traced  by  human  love  which  show  this  almost  daily  in  what  is  going  on 
us  the  way  to  satisfy  our  longing  for  around  us.  It  ought  to  open  our  eyes  to 
better  things  and  wider  liberty.  But  the  reality.  The  man's  ideal,  this  keep- 
unfortunately  not  a  suflficient  number  of  ing  house  alone,  must  give  place  to  the 
passengers  sail  along  these  lines,  and  woman's  ideal,  the  joint  housekeeping  of 
more  especially  not  enough  women,  both.  Woman  cannot  be  properly  devel- 
which  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  solu-  oped  if  she  is  shut  up  within  herself.  We 
tion  of  that  great  international  problem  cannot  grow  unless  our  human  love,  our 
which  ever  stares  us  in  the  face — the  put-  sympathies  and  our  thirst  for  intellectual 
ting  an  end  to  war.  food    draw    support    from    the    outside 

It  does  not  suffice  to  have  the  power  world.  So  it  is  with  the  plants  kept  with- 
to  impose  your  will.  You  must  go  down  in  doors,  which,  put  out  in  the  sunshine 
deeper  to  the  root  of  the  evil  and  modify  and  the  rain,  send  forth  delicious  per- 
man's  ideal  concerning  the  morality  of  fume  throughout  our  rooms  when  they 
war,  putting  in  its  place  the  ideal  which  are  brought  in  again.  The  wings  which 
every  high-minded  woman  of  our  time  are  to  shelter  the  home  must  become  bet- 
ought  to  enshrine  in  her  heart.  Not  till  ter  feathered  and  stronger  by  exercise 
then  will  war  cease.  in  the  open  air. 

A  man's  greatness  is  not  to  be  meas-  If  woman  takes  a  moral  stand  against 

ured  by  the  blow  that  he  can  give,  but  by  war,  she  should  so  act  not  only  in  the 

the    spirit    of    consideration    which    he  eyes  of  the  husband  by  her  side,  and  in 

shows.     Self-control  should  be  his  high-  the  sight  of  the  playing  children  around 

est  virtue.    Woman  recognizes  the  truth  her,  but  should  feel  in  her  own  soul,  as 

of  this,  for  she  has  sadly  suffered  by  dis-  mother,   the   part   she   is   playing.      She 

regard  of  this  principle.     She  has  been  should  have  a  care  that  she  is  not  prac- 

held  in   subjection,  due  entirely  to  the  ticing  some  sort  of  tyranny  in  the  home 

ruling  influence  of  the  war  ideal.  circle,  in  the  development  of  the  children. 

Side  by  side  with  the  dotted  line  on  This  war  influence  reveals  itself  in  our 

which     moves    the    Woman     Question,  religion,  as  witness  the  acts  of  the  mis- 

where,  by  the  way,  there  are  too  few  pas-  sionaries  in  the  recent  troubles  in  China, 

sengers,  run  two  other  lines  which  join,  who  brought  the  troops  to  their  aid  and 

all  three,  in  the  end,   for  they  all   are  were  thus  one  of  the  causes  of  all  the 

directed  toward  the  same  end.     These  horrors   that    followed.      The   effort   tg 
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drive  out  of  France  last  summer  certain 
priestly  orders  required  the  intervention 
of  bayonets.  This  state  of  things  should 
not  cause  women,  so  closely  allied  with 
the  Church,  to  hesitate  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  war.  They  must  not  lose  courage 
and  feel  that  they  can  accomplish  noth- 
ing. Much  evil  in  which  the  Church  is 
not  implicated  remains  to  be  fought 
down.  Who  has  forgotten  that  wicked 
nation-murder  in  South  Africa?  Who 
has  not  wept  for  Armenia,  for  Cuba,  for 
Poland,  for  Sleswick?  But  these  crimes 
could  not  be  prevented,  because  there 
were  not  female  passengers  enough  on 
those  dotted  lines !  There  was  the  fault. 
If  a  protesting  cry  were  to  come  from 


millions  of  women's  voices ;  if  the  ring 
which  wrong  doing  draws  around  a  good 
cause  were  broken  by  countless  nays  com- 
ing from  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  we 
would  then  see  the  effect  of  such  a  pacific 
intervention.  This  it  was  that  freed 
Crete.  The  same  with  Cuba;  and  if 
America,  tho  there  was  a  little  too  much 
of  the  spirit  of  self-interest  in  the  act, 
accomplished  this  noble  result  and  has 
finally  been  forced  to  grant  the  young 
republic  considerable  independence  — 
this,  too,  is  due  to  a  great  protest  against 
any  other  course.  And  what  a  large  part 
the  women  of  the  United  States  took  in 
this  protest! 

Christiania,  Norway 


& 
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H.IOItXST.TIOIlNE   IlJOllNSON 

DURING  my  residence  in  Paris, 
Bjornson  has  made  two  long  vis- 
its to  this  city.  In  the  eighties,  he 
spent  several  seasons  here,  and  again,  in 
the  winter  of  1901,  he  passed  two  or 
three  months  in  the  French  capital.  On 
both  of  these  occasions  I  .saw  much  of 
him,  and  a  few  brief  souvenirs  of  these 
meetings  may  be  found  interesting. 


At  first  Bjornson  occupied  with  his 
wife  and  several  of  his  children  a  mod- 
est apartment  in  the  Avenue  Niel,  whence 
he  moved  later  to  the  Rue  Faraday,  where 
his  windows  overlooked  a  large  deserted 
garden,  in  which  the  pine  trees,  shrubs 
and  grass  were  green  all  the  winter 
through.  He  loved  to  feast  his  eyes  on 
them  when  the  telegrams  told  of  ice  and 
snow  in  his  beloved  Norway. 

Literary  Paris,  then  even  more  igno- 
rant than  to-day  of  everything  happen- 
ing beyond  the  Grand  Boulevards, 
seemed  unaware  of  the  fact  that  it  had 
in  its  midst  one  of  the  most  famous  per- 
sonalities of  the  Scandinavian  world.  So 
Bjornson's  long  sojourn  in  the  City  of 
Light  passed  almost  unnoticed.  With 
the  exception  of  friends  in  the  Teutonic 
colonies  of  Paris  scarcely  anybody  found 
his  way  to  the  delightful  fireside  in  the 
Rue  Faraday,  where  all  the  great  prob- 
lems of  the  hour  were  discussed,  and. 
what  was  more  agreeable,  discussed  on  a 
lofty  plane. 

In  Paris  political  circles,  too,  the  pres- 
ence of  this  bold  republican  of  the  north 
caused  scarcely  a  ripple  of  attention,  and, 
cepublican  France,  which,  tho  it  then  had 
President  Grevy  in  the  Elysee,  was  still 
surrounded  with  the  gravest  monarchical 
dangers,    did    not    seem   aware   of   how 
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this  grand  figure  might  be  used  to  awaken  France  into  line  with  the  true  democratic 

enthusiasm  in  the  masses.     The  French  and    republican    movement,    rci)resented 

Foreign  Office  was  evidently  afraid  of  in  Europe  by  Switzerland  and  in  the  New 

offending  Sweden  if  Bjornson  received  World  by  the  United  States.    Such  a  pol- 

any  social  official  attention,  for  his  strug-  icy  he  then  advocated  for  his  dear  Nor- 

gle   with   King   Oscar   was   then   at   il.s  way,  where  he  then  hoped  his  republican 

hight.     In  fact,  it  was  then  thought  b(  st  ideal  was  soon  to  be  realized.    He  trusted 

by  all  parties  that  this  uncompromising  that,  with  France  a  republic  in  Central 

leader  quit  his  own  country,  at  least  for  Europe  and   Norway  a  republic  in  the 

a  time,  especially  as  his  absence  would  north,  Castelar,  whom  he  much  admired, 

not     prevent     him     from     fulminating  would  be  able  to  bring  Spain  over  to 

through    the   columns   of   his   organ    at  '*  the  right  side,"  when  Portugal  and  Italy 

Christiania  whenever  he  saw  that  a  word  would  very  likely  follow  the  good  exam- 

from  him  could  help  on  the  good  fight,  pie.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  sturdy 

So  here,  in  Paris,  this  Grand  Old  Man  republican    was    rather   optimistic   some 

lived  for  many  months  without  making  fifteen  years  ago. 

the  acquaintance  of  probably  one  sena-  But  when  Bjornson  made  his  last  visit 

tor  or  deputy,  and  without  even  a  report-  to  Paris,  in  1901,  I  found  him  changed 

er  ferreting  him  out.  in  several  ways.    Of  course,  he  had  aged. 

In  Bjornson's  drawing-room,  at  this  1)ut  he  was  different  not  so  much  phys- 

time,  the  Norwegian  flag  always  hung  in  ically  as  mentally.     His  gigantic  figure 

a  conspicuous  place  over  the  mantelpiece,  was  still  straight,  there  was  no  stoop  in 

It  was  the  guiding  star  of  his  daily  life,  the  shoulders,  which  supported  the  same 

especially    when   he    was    seated   at   his  large  leonine  head.    The  bushy. hair  had 

work-table.      Scattered  about   the   room  become  tinged  with  gray,  perhaps,  but  it 

were  the  Norwegian  papers,  which  had  was  as  thick  as  ever,  and  I  noticed  no  ob- 

been  carefully  read  and  marked,  while  on  trusive  wrinkles  in  that  broad  expressive 

the  writing-desk  in  the  adjoining  room  face,  which  was  stern  and  gay  by  turns, 

was  an  article  under  way  or  just  finished,  He  was  now  in  the  habit  sometimes  of 

which  would  soon  appear  in  one  of  the  wearing  indoors  a  sort  of  student  cap, 

leading   newspapers   of   the    Norwegian  which  was  most  becoming,  and  gave  him 

capital,  and  whose  keynote  was  the  de-  the  air  of  a  grand  university  president 

mand  for  the  better  understanding  which  about  to  appear  at  some  commencement 

now   fortunately  characterizes   the  rela-  festivity. 

tions  between  the  two  sister  kingdoms  of  The  most  marked  change  I  noticed  in 

the  north,  thanks,  in  large  measure,  to  the  the  Bjornson  of  to-day  was  his  friendlier 

articles    and    speeches    of    Bjornstjerne  feeling  for  Sweden.     Tho  he  could  not 

Bjornson.  love  Norway  more,  he  evidently  disliked 

A    frequent    subject   of    conversation  Sweden  less.    In  fact,  he  seemed  to  pre- 

during  our  walks  through  the  streets  of  fer  to  avoid  the  subject  which  formerly 

Paris — the  streets  of  Paris,  by  the  way,  set   his   whole   soul   afire,   to  find   more 

always  interested  Bjornson  keenly — was  pleasure  in  considering  broader  and  more 

his  visit  to  America  a  few  years  before,  general  themes. 

and  he  always  expressed  a  wish  to  repeat  Bjornson  was  in  Germany  during  the 

the  pleasure.    In  fact,  the  idea  of  doing  critical  period  of  the  Dreyfus  tragedy, 

so  has  never  been  wholly  abandoned,  tho  and,  of  course,  came  out  strongly  in  fa 

now,  on  account  of  Bjornson's  rapidly  vor  of  the  condemned  officer.    So  he  was 

advancing  years,   it  is  very  improbable  naturally  very  desirous  to  meet  the  un- 

that  the  favorite  dream  will  ever  be  real-  fortunate  captain.     It  so  happened  that 

ized.  we  both  had  rendezvous  with  him  for  the 

Another  topic  of  conversation  was  the  same  day,  Bjornson,  in  the  afternoon,  and 

political     situation     in     France,     which  I  in  the  morning  on  business  connected 

Bjornson,  as  a  republican,  had  very  near  with  the  publication  in  America  of  his 

his  heart.     He  had  very  little  patience  famous    Journal      I    met    Bjornson     at 

with  Opportunism,  the  dilly-dally  policy  dinner  a  night  or  two  later,  and  we  "nat- 

inaugurated  by  Gambetta,   but  was  for  urally    compared    our    impressions.       I 

more  radical  measures  that  would  bring  found   that    he   had   not    discovered    in 
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Dreyfus  all  that  he  had  expected,  and  risian  public — play,  "  Beyond  Human 
when  I  related  that  the  brother-in-law  Strength,"  was  given.  Bjornson  watched 
with  whom  I  had  transacted  the  business  the  piece  from  a  private  box,  was  warmly 
side  of  my  visit,  was  bent  on  making  all  received  bya  large  and  distinguished  pub- 
that  could  be  made  out  of  the  sale  of  the  lie,  was  applauded,  bowed  his  acknowl- 
Jonrnal,  Bjornson  was  so  shocked  that  edgements  several  times,  but  went  home 
he  exclaimed  with  much  earnestness :  pleased  neither  with  the  way  in  which  the 
''  What,  is  it  possible  that  they  wish  to  play  was  acted  nor  with  the  reception 
dispose  of  those  recollections  for  given  it  by  the  audience,  and  later  by  the 
money  !  "  And  then,  abandoning  French,  newspaper  critics,  perhaps  the  most  not- 
which  always  hampered  him,  Bjornson  able  body  of  writers  on  the  Paris  press, 
declared  with  increased  energy :  "  Das  This  circumstance  contributed  largely,  I 
muss  nicht  sein."  think,  to  the  criticism  of  French  taste  in 
Bjornson's  championing  of  Dreyfus  literary  matters  in  which  he  indulged 
brought  to  him,  during  this  visit,  all  the  when  on  the  eve  of  quitting  France,  and 
leading  "  Dreyfusards,"  an  intellectual  which  stirred  up  rather  a  hostile  conflict, 
elite,  which  he  much  enjoyed,  outside  of  in  the  midst  of  which  he  left  for  Berlin, 
the  fact  that  they  had  stood  by  the  "  poor  where,  at  a  public  dinner,  he  again  ex- 
Jew."  But  this  was  not  the  only  interest-  pressed  himself  rather  freely  in  regard 
ing  class  of  Paris  society  that  found  its  to  the  narrow  views  of  literature  held  in 
way  to  the  stylish  salons  of  the  Rue  de  France.  A  report  of  this  speech  was,  of 
la  Pompe.  The  literary  world  had  course,  sent  on  to  Paris,  and  Bjornson 
learned  his  worth  this  time,  and  French  was  again  subjected  to  a  pretty  severe 
dramatic  circles  proposed  that  a  speci-  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  talented 
men  of  Bjornson's  theatrical  art  be  of-  Boulevard  critics.  But  if  the  great  poet 
fered  to  the  Paris  public.  So  one  cold  of  the  north  left  Paris  under  fire,  he  re- 
winter's  night,  in  a  half  heated  theater,  a  treated  with  colors  flying,  and  defiance 
single  performance  of  that  rather  heavy  in  his  eye. 

and  too  philosophical at  least   for  a  Pa-  Paris,  France. 
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BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy 

FIRST  of  all,  we,  or  at  least  those  of  or  two  in  order  to  see  what  is  to  come  of 

us  who  take  any  interest  in  poli-  Joseph  Chamberlain's  projected  political 

tics,   are   thinking   about   the   ap-  and    financial    campaign.     If    Ministers 

proaching  session.     The  opening  of  the  were  to  give  any  support  even  indirect  to 

Houses  of  Parhament  has  been  appointed  Chamberlain  they  might  easily  be  turned 

by  the  King  for  the  2d  of  February,  and  out  of  office,  because  a  large  number  of 

we  are  eagerly  speculating  as  to  the  posi-  Conservative  members,  some  of  whom 

tion  in  which  the  Conservative  Govern-  hold  leading  positions,  are  resolutely 

ment  will  find  itself    after    the    earher  opposed  to  any  tampering  with  the  prin- 

weeks   of   the   session   shall   have   done  ciple  of  free  trade,  and  vvrould  go  with 

their  work.  the   Liberals   against   Arthur   Balfour's 

The    principal    question    of    doubt    is  Government.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  Min- 

whether   the   Government   will   seek   to  isters  were  to  declare  once  for  all  clearly 

precipitate  the  General  Election  or  will  and  decisively  against  Chamberlain  and 

endeavor  to  hold  on  for  another  session  his  projects  they  would  then,  of  course, 
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convert  him  and  his  Parliamentary  fol- 
lowers into  open  and  avowed  enemies, 
and  in  that  case  any  chance  division  on 
some  motion  of  want  of  confidence 
brought  forward  from  the  benches  of  the 
Liberal  Opposition  might  have  a  perilous 
effect  on  the  fate  of  the  Administration. 
The  vote  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  Party 
becomes  a  consideration  of  immense 
importance  under  such  conditions ;  and  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Irish 
National  vote  will  be  guided  entirely  by 
the  interests  of  Ireland  and  not  by  the 
relative  claims  of  the  Conservative  or 
the  Liberal  Party.  That  vote  is  now  so 
considerable  in  point  of  numbers  that  it 
becomes  of  momentous  account  at  a 
crisis  such  as  that  through  which  Eng- 
land is  soon  to  pass.  The  whole  situa- 
tion is  intensely  interesting  and  exciting, 
and  I  do  not  remember  for  many  years 
back  any  political  crisis  during  which 
the  unexpected  may  be  more  likely  to 
come  to  pass. 

Then  we  are  thinking  and  talking 
much  of  the  loss  England  and  the  whole 
world  have  sustained  by  the  death  of 
Herbert  Spencer.  It  is  true  that  Spencer 
lived  to  an  advanced  age  and  that  the 
great  work  of  his  life  had  been  long  since 


accomplislied,  and  I  have  heard  on  good 
authority  that  even  his  autobiography 
had  been  fully  completed  and  made 
ready  for  publication  before  this  latest 
of  his  illnesses  put  an  end  to  his  great 
career.  Still  the  removal  of  such  a  man 
from  among  the  living  cannot  but  fill  the 
whole  world  with  a  sense  of  profound 
loss  to  the  active  forces  of  human  intel- 
lect. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Eng- 
land had  not  produced  for  many  genera- 
tions a  greater  thinker  than  Herbert 
Spencer.  I  had  the  honor  of  knowing 
him  during  my  active  lifetime,  and  of 
being  associated  with  him  in  more  than 
one  important  movement.  For  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  Herbert  Spencer 
had  kept  himself  apart  from  public  life 
and  political  organization  of  any  kind. 
Some  of  my  American  readers  will  prob- 
ably well  remember  that  he  first  came 
out  from  his  study  as  a  secluded  worker 
because  of  the  crisis  which  arose  in  Eng- 
lish political  thought  when  the  great 
American  Civil  War  set  in.  The  large 
majority  of  those  in  Great  Britain  who 
belonged  to  what  is  called  "  society " 
made  themselves  zealous  and  vehement 
champions  of  the  South,  while  the  men 
of  thought,  the  leaders  of  the  democracy 
and  the  industrial  classes  in  general,  went 
in  heart  and  soul  for  the  cause  of  the 
North.  Then  it  was  that  Herbert  Spen- 
cer became  for  the  first  time  an  active 
worker  in  public  life.  The  same  story 
may  be  told  of  that  other  great  English 
thinker,  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  came  out 
of  his  cultured  seclusion  to  lend  his  in- 
tellectual influence  to  the  movement  of 
those  who  were  striving  to  bring  Eng- 
lish public  opinion  to  the  right  side. 

I  had  the  honor  of  knowing  Stuart 
Mill  as  well  as  Herbert  Spencer.  When 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  entertained 
at  a  public  banquet  in  London,  Herbert 
Spencer  was  one  of  the  company,  and 
I  sat  near  to  him  at  the  table.  I  was 
associated  with  him  as  member  of  an 
organization  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  satisfactory  system  of  inter- 
national copyright  between  England  and 
the  United  States,  and  there  I  had  many 
opportunities  of  appreciating  the  keen- 
ness and  the  practical  force  of  his  intel- 
ligence when  he  brought  it  to  bear  on 
matters  of  business.  A  more  modest, 
unassuming,  and  at  the  same  time  genial 
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and  persuasive  man,  where  argument  had 
to  be  used  and  difficulties  foreseen,  I  have 
never  met.  I  may  perhaps  say,  altho 
it  has  often  been  said  before,  that  Her- 
bert Spencer  was  earlier  and  more  widely 
appreciated  in  the  United  States  than 
in  England.  At  the  time  when  I  paid 
my  first  visit  to  America  Herbert  Spen- 
cer was  indeed  recognized  by  cultured 
and  thoughtful  Englishmen  as  one  of 
the  world's  great  thinkers,  but  I  found 
that  in  the  United  States  he  was  known 
as  such  to  a  far  larger  body  of  admirers 
than  he  had  yet  obtained  in  his  own 
country.  I  can  well  remember  that  I 
became  a  person  of  much  interest  in 
many  American  circles  from  the  mere 
fact  that  I  could  describe  myself  as  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  Herbert  Spen- 
cer. I  had  not  seen  him  for  several  years 
before  his  death,  but  I  sometimes  inter- 
changed words  of  greeting  with  him  by 
letter  or  telegraph,  and  he  appears  up  to 
the  last  to  have  maintained  his  interest 
in  the  intellectual  and  political  move- 
ments of  the  outer  world.  With  him 
has  passed  away  the  last  of  the  great 
thinkers  who  made  England  for  a  long 
time  the  center  of  intellectual  growth — 
men  like  Darwin,  Huxley,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  Tyndall  and  John  Henry  Newman. 
An  era  of  thought  closed  with  Herbert 
Spencer's  death. 

A  man  of  great  mark  and  influence  in 
his  working  lifetime  has  been  removed 
from  among  us  by  the  death  of  Sir  John 
R.  Robinson.  For  the  last  two  or  three 
years  he  had  withdrawn  from  his  active 
association  with  journalism,  but  no  man 
had  been  more  successful  as  the  man- 
ager of  a  great  newspaper  than  Sir  John 
Robinson  was  while  he  conducted  the 
business  affairs  of  The  Daily  News.  He 
began  his  newspaper  work  while  a  very 
young  man,  as  sub-editor  of  a  journal 
started  by  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  he  was 
a  friend  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Lever 
and  other  literary  celebrities  of  the  past. 
He  then  became  attached  to  The  Daily 
News,  a  paper  which  my  American 
readers  know  was  founded  by  Dickens, 
and  Robinson  rose  to  be  manager  of  the 
paper  at  a  time  when,  after  Dickens's 
withdrawal  from  it,  the  journal  seemed 
to  be  in  very  sinking  fortunes.  Robinson 
had  a  positive  genius  for  putting  life 
into  a  newspaper  and  much  of  his  genius 


proved  itself  by  his  capacity  for  finding 
out  the  right  men  for  the  right  places 
in  the  work  of  a  daily  newspaper.  He 
discovered  Archibald  Forbes  as  a  war 
correspondent,  and,  indeed,  every  dis- 
covery which  he  made  when  choosing 
suitable  men  as  writers  for  The  Daily 
Nezvs  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  strik- 
ing success.  Robinson  was,  however,  not 
by  any  means  merely  the  kind  of  man 
who  knows  how  to  conduct  a  newspaper 
as  a  matter  of  paying  speculation.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  highest  principle,  a 
genuine  and  devoted  Liberal,  an  un- 
wavering friend  of  liberty,  progress  and 
peace.  The  Daily  News  and  The  Morn- 
ing Star  were  the  two  daily  newspapers 
in  London  which  firmly  held  to  the  side 
of  the  North  during  the  American  Civil 
War.  I  had  known  Robinson  for  more 
than  half  a  lifetime,  and  I  always  enter- 
tained for  him  the  warmest  feeling  of 
friendship,  a  feeling  which  was  I  believe 
kindly  and  cordially  reciprocated  bv  him. 
He  was  in  every  sense  a  true  friend  to 
his  friend.  He  was  a  man  of  quiet  and 
retiring  habits,  who  hardly  ever  appeared 
upon  a  public  platform  or  accepted  any 
opportunity  of  making  a  speech.  He  was 
a  brilliant  writer  in  his  early  days,  but 
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during  all  the  later  part  of  his  career  he  Authors  is  concerned,  and  I  may  say  that 
had  confined  himself  to  the  management  I  have  the  honor  of  being  a  member  of 
of  the  newspaper,  and  found  other  men  that  body,  will  be  settled  by  the  vote  of 
to  do  its  literary  work  in  the  best  possible  the  majority  of  the  whole  society.  When 
way.  this  vote  is  taken  the  name  of  the  chosen 
1  return  now  to  the  living.  We  have  candidate  will  be  sent  to  the  Nobel  Gom- 
been talking  much  of  late  about  William  mittee  of  the  Swedish  Academy,  and  the 
Randal  Cremer,  one  of  the  small  group  recommendation  will  no  doubt  not  be 
of  workingmen  who  are  members  of  the  without  some  effect  on  the  award  of  the 
House  of  Commons.     Cremer  has  just  Nobel  Prize. 

been  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  serv-  The  lovers  of  fiction  are  talking  much 
ices  rendered  to  the  cause  of  humanity  just  now  about  the  new  novel  by  Mr. 
and  peace.  This  prize,  like  all  the  others  E.  W.  Hornung,  called  ''  Denis  Dent." 
of  its  kind,  is,  even  from  the  lowest  point  Mr.  Hornung  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
of  view,  one  well  worth  having,  for  it  cessful  and  artistic  among  our  younger 
amounts  in  this  instance  to  nearly  novelists,  and  this  latest  work  of  his 
i8,ooo  sterling.  The  Nobel  prizes  are  seems  to  me  to  display  many  and,  indeed, 
taken  from  a  fortune  of  some  two  mil-  most,  of  his  finest  characteristics.  This 
lions  of  money,  according  to  our  English  is  a  strong  book  in  every  sense  of  the 
figures,  bequeathed  by  Alfred  Nobel,  the  word ;  it  is  full  of  adventure  on  sea  and 
famous  Swedish  discoverer  of  the  prop-  shore;  its  characters  are  like-life  and 
erties  of  dynamite,  who  died  in  1896  seem  to  illustrate  naturally  the  peculiar 
and  left  by  his  will  large  sums  to  be  dis-  order  of  human  growth  and  experience 
tributed  at  stated  intervals  for  those  who  to  which  each  belongs,  and  I  think  it 
had  done  the  best  for  science,  literature  might  fairly  be  described  as  a  story  which 
and  practical  beneficence  to  humanity,  combines,  in  elements  of  equal  propor- 
Cremer  had  of  late  years  given  up  his  tion,  the  properties  of  romance  and  real- 
whole  activity  to  the  promotion  of  meas-  ism.  I  cannot  bear  any  higher  testimony 
ures  for  securing  peace  among  nations  to  the  author's  faculty  for  giving  new 
by  the  establishment  of  international  and  thrilling  life  to  old  and  common  in- 
tribunals  and  he  has  preached  his  doc-,  cidents  of  romance  than  when  I  say  that 
trines  again  and  again  throughout  Eu-  the  hero  rescues  the  heroine  from  a 
rope  and  the  United  States.  He  began  wrecked  ship,  and  that  Mr.  Hornung  has 
life  as  a  working  carpenter  and  he  has  made  the  event  as  intensely  interesting 
never  shown  any  ambition  to  exalt  him-  and  as  seemingly  original  as  if  no  hero  of 
self  above  the  social  level  of  his  class,  a  a  novel  had  ever  rescued  the  heroine 
class  to  whose  education,  intellectual  ad-  from  a  wreck  before  the  composition  of 
vancement  and  happiness  he  has  rendered  ''  Denis  Dent."  The  scene  of  the  greater 
unceasing  service.  In  the  House  of  part  of  the  story  lies  in  the  Australian 
Commons  he  has  obtained,  as  John  Burns  diggings  at  the  time  when  Australia  first 
and  other  workingmen  members  have  followed  the  example  of  California,  and 
done,  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  proved  herself  the  possessor  of  gold 
parties  and  all  sections.  I  had  the  honor  mines.  Nothing  could  be  more  robust 
of  knowing  Mr.  Cremer  while  I  was  a  and  vigorous  and  at  the  same  time  care- 
member  of  the  House  and  have  been  as-  fully  exact  in  all  its  practical  details 
sociated  with  him  in  many  public  or-  than  the  description  given  of  the  manner 
ganizations.  The  Nobel  prizes,  I  should  of  life  led  by  the  Australian  diggers  of 
say,  are  only  awarded  after  the  most  care-  those  early  days.  The  reader  seems  for 
ful  examination  by  qualified  organiza-  the  time  as  if  he  were  actually  studying 
tions,  and  this  year  the  prize  given  for  the  on  the  spot  the  mapping  out  of  the 
most  distinguished  work  of  an  idealistic  claims,  the  ways  of  the  rough  commu- 
character  is  awarded  to  Dr.  Bjornstjerne  nities,  and  the  strange  variety  of  figures 
Bjornson.  The  Committee  of  the  Society  brought  together  from  all  parts  of  the 
of  Authors  has  decided  to  recommend  for  world.  "  Denis  Dent  "  is  emphatically 
the  prize  of  the  coming  year  the  name  of  what  must  be  called  a  "  live  "  book  from 
Mr.  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  The  end  to  end. 
final  selection,  so  far  as  the  Society  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  has  done  a  good 
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service   to   literature   by   preparing  and  never  read  any  of  them.    The  world  will 

publishing  a  life  of  Frances  Burney,  the  owe  much  to  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  if  he 

gifted  woman  whose  earliest  novels  were  succeeds  in  recalling  public  attention  to 

so  warmly  admired  by  Dr.  Johnson,  read  those  now  neglected  creations  of  a  liter- 

with  such  eager  interest  and  praised  with  ary  genius  which  entitles  Frances  Burney 

such  eloquent  eulogy  by  Edmund  Burke,  to  a  place  in  the  highest  rank  of  English 

novels  which  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  novelists.     Mr.    Dobson's    volume    is    a 

opened  a  new  chapter  in  English  litera-  charming  production,  worked  out  with 

ture.     I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  artistic  skill  and  literary  sympathy,  and  is 

many  readers  of  the  present  day  in  Eng-  well  worthy  of  its  subject  and  its  author, 

land  or  in  America  who  take  much  ac-  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Messrs.  Macmillan, 

count  of  "  Cecilia,"  "  Evelina,"  and  other  who  publish  Mr.  Dobson's  volume,  are 

of  Miss  Burney's  novels,  and  I  think  I  announcing  a  new  and  popular  edition  of 

might  venture  to  say  that  a  large  propor-  Miss  Burney's  ''  Evelina." 

tion  of  highly  intelligent  readers  have  London.  England. 

The  Mystery  of  Kaspar  Hauser 

BY  ANDREW  LANG 

[We  hope  to  publish  during  the  year  several  articles  from  Mr.  Lang  on  the  great 
Historical  Mysteries  of  the  world.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  no  one  is  better 
qualified  for  this  task,  whether  as  a  student  of  history  or  as  a  skilled  writer,  than  is 
'    Mr.  Lang. — Editor.] 

DARKNESS  in  Karlsruhe !    'Tis  the  a  bereaved  the  royal  mother.  Her  babe 

high  noon  of  night:  October  15,  lies  a  corpse!     The  Crown  Prince  has 

1812.     Hark  to  the  tread  of  the  died  in  the  night !  The  path  to  the  throne 

Twelve  Hours  as  they  pass  on  the  palace  lies  open  to  the  offspring  of  the  Countess 

clock,  and  join  their  comrades  that  have  Von  Hochberg,  morganatic  wife  of  the 

been !     The  vast  corridors  are  still :  in  reigning    Prince,    Karl    Friedrich,    and 

the  shadows  lurk  two  burly  minions  of  mother  of  the  children  of  Ludwig  Wil- 

ambitious  crime,  Burkard  and  Sauerbeck,  helm  August,  his  youngest  son. 

Is  that  a  white  moving  shadow  which  ap-  Sixteen  years  fleet  by,  years  rich  in 

proaches    through    the    gloom?      There  royal  crimes.    'Tis  four  of  a  golden  Whit 

arises  a  shriek,  a  heavy  body  falls,  'tis  Monday  afternoon,   in  old   Nuremberg, 

a  lackey  who  has  seen  and  recognized  May  26th,  1828.     The  town  lies  empty, 

The   White  Lady  of  the   Grand  Ducal  dusty,  silent;  her  merry  people  are  re- 

House,  that  walks  before  the  deaths  of  joicing  in  the  green  wood  and  among  the 

Princes.     Burkard  and  Sauerbeck  spurn  suburban  beer-gardens.    One  man  alone, 

the  inanimate  body  of  the  menial  witness,  a  shoemaker,  stands  by  the  door  of  his 

The  white  figure,  bearing  in  her  arms  a  house  in  the  Unschlitt  Plas ;  around  him 

sleeping  child,  glides   to   the   tapestried  lie  the  vacant  streets  of  the  sleeping  city, 

wall,  and  vanishes  through  it,  into  the  His  eyes  rest  on  the  form,  risen  as  it 

chamber  of  the  Crown  Prince,  a  babe  of  were  out  of  the  earth  or  fallen  from  the 

fourteen    days.      She    returns,    carrying  skies,  of  a  boy,  strangely  clad,  speechless, 

another   unconscious    infant    form ;    she  incapable  either  of  standing  erect   or  of 

places    it   in    the    hands    of   the    ruffian  movilig  his  limbs.    That  boy  is  the  royal 

Sauerbeck,  she  disappears.     The  cloaked  infant    placed    of    yore    by    the    White 

miscreant  speeds  through  a  secret  post-  Shadow  in  the  hands  of  the  cloaked  ruf- 

ern  into  the  park,  you  hear  the  trample  fian.     Thus  does  the  Crown  Prince  of 

of  four  horses,  and  the  roll  of  a  carriage  Baden  return  from  the  darkness  to  the 

on  the  road.    Next  day  there  is  silence  in  daylight !      He    named    himself    Kaspar 

the  palace,  broken  but  by  the  shrieks  of  Hauser.     He   is   to   die   by   the   dagger 
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of  a  cruel  courtier,  or  of  a  hireling  Eng- 
lish Earl. 

Thus  briefly,  and,  1  trust,  impressively, 
have  I  sketched  the  history  of  Kaspar 
Hauser,  "  the  Child  of  Europe,"  as  it  was 
accepted  by  half  Germany,  and  presented 
by  various  foreign  pamphleteers,  and,  in 
1892,  by  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Evans.  But, 
as  for  the  "  authentic  records  "  on  which 
the  partisans  of  Kaspar  Hauser  based 
their  version,  they  are  anonymous,  un- 
authenticated,  discredited  by  the  results 
of  a  libel  action  in  1883;  and,  in  short, 
are  worthless  and  impudent  rubbish. 

On  all  sides,  indeed,  the  evidence  as  to 
Kaspar  Hauser  is  in  bewildering  confu- 
sion. In  1832,  four  years  after  his  ar- 
rival, a  book  about  him  was  published  by 
Paul  John  Anselm  Von  Feuerbach.  The 
man  was  mortal,  had  been  a  professor, 
and,  tho  a  legal  reformer  and  a  learned 
jurist,  was  "  a  nervous  invalid  "  when  he 
wrote,  and  he  soon  after  died  of  paralysis 
(or  poison,  according  to  Kasparites). 

Taking  Feuerbach's  romantic  narra- 
tive of  1832,  we  find  him  averring  that, 
about  4.30  P.M.  on  Whit  Monday,  May 
26th,  1828,  a  citizen,  unnamed,  was  loiter- 
ing at  his  door,  in  Unschlitt  Plas,  Nu- 
remberg, intending  to  sally  out  by  the 
New  Gate,  when  he  saw  a  young  peasant, 
standing  in  an  attitude  suggestive  of  in- 
toxication, and  apparently  suffering  from 
locomotor  ataxia,  "  unable  to  govern 
fully  the  movements  of  his  legs."  The 
citizen  went  to  the  boy,  who  showed  him 
a  letter  directed  to  the  captain  of  a  caval- 
ry regiment.  The  gallant  captain  lived 
near  the  New  Gate  (654  paces  from  the 
citizen's  house),  and  thither  the  young 
peasant  walked  with  the  citizen.  So  he 
could  "  govern  fully  the  movements  of 
his  legs."  At  the  house,  the  captain  be- 
ing out,  the  boy  said,  "  I  would  be  a 
horseman  as  my  father  was,"  also  "  Don't 
know."  Later  he  was  taken  to  the 
prison,  up  a  steep  hill,  and  the  ascent  to 
his  room  was  one  of  over  ninety  steps. 
Thus  he  could  certainly  walk,  and  when 
he  spoke  of  himself  he  said  "  I  "  like 
other  people.  Later  he  took  to  speaking 
of  himself  as  "  Kaspar,"  in  the  manner 
of  small  children  and  some  hysterical  pa- 
tients under  hypnotism.  But  this  was  an 
after-thought,  for  Kaspar's  line  now  was 
that  he  had  only  been  taught  a  few 
words,  like  a  parrot,  words  which  he  used 


to  express  all  senses  indifferently.  His 
eyesight,  when  he  first  appeared,  seems 
to  have  been  normal ;  at  the  prison  he 
wrote  his  own  name  as  "  Kaspar 
Hauser,"  and  covered  a  sheet  of  paper 
with  writing.  Later  he  could  only  see  in 
the  dark. 

So  says  Feuerbach,  in  1832.    What  he 
does  not  say  is  whence  he  got  his  in- 
formation as  to  Kaspar's  earliest  exploits. 
Now  our  earliest  evidence,  on  oath,  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  is  dated  November  4, 
1829.     George   Weichmann,    shoemaker 
(Feuerbach's     anonymous     ''citizen"), 
then  swore  that,  on  May  26th,  1828,  he 
saw  Kaspar,  not  making  paralyzed  ef- 
forts to  walk,  but  trudging  down  a  hilly 
street,  shouting  "Hi!"    ("or  any  loud 
cry"),  and  presently  asking,  "with  tol- 
erable distinctness,"  "  New  Gate  Street?" 
He  took  the  boy  that  way,  and  the  boy 
gave    him    the    letter    for    the    captain. 
Weichmann  said  that  they  had  better  ask 
for  him  at  the  New  Gate  Guard  House, 
and  the  boy  said,  "  Guard  House  ?  Guard 
House?  New  Gate  no  doubt  just  built?  " 
He  said  he  came  from  Ratisbon,  and  was 
in    Nuremberg   for   the   first   time,    but 
clearly  did  not  understand  what  Weich- 
mann meant  when  he  inquired  as  to  the 
chances  of  war  breaking  out.     In  May, 
1834,  Weichmann  repeated  his  evidence 
as   to   Kaspar's   power   of   talking   and 
walking,  and  was  corroborated  by  one 
Jacob  Beck,  not  heard  of  in  1829.     On 
December  20th,  1829,  Merk,  the  captain's 
servant,  spoke  to  Kaspar's  fatigue,  "  he 
reeled  as  he  walked,"  and  would  answer 
no  questions.     In  1834  Merk  expanded, 
and  said  "  we  had  a  long  chat."    Kaspar 
averred  that  he  could  read  and  write,  and 
had  crossed  the  frontier  daily  on  his  way 
to  school.    "  He  did  not  know  where  he 
came  from."     Certainly  Merk,  in  1834, 
remembered   much  more  than   in    1829. 
Whether  he  suppressed  facts  in  1829,  or. 
in  1834,  invented  fables,  we  do  not  know. 
The    cavalry    captain     (November    2d, 
1829)  remembered  several  intelligent  re- 
marks made  by  Kaspar.     His  dress  was 
new  and  clean   (denied  by  Feuerbach), 
he  was  tired  and  footsore.    The  evidence 
of  the  police  taken  in  1834  was  remote 
in  time,  but  went  to  prove  that  Kaspar's 
eyesight  and  power  of  writing  were  nor- 
mal.    Feuerbach  absolutely  discredits  all 
the  sworn  evidence  of  1829,  without  giv- 
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ing  his  own  sources.  The  evidence  shows  sound  of  church  bells  till  he  had  been  in 

that  Kaspar  could  both  walk  and  talk,  prison  for  some  days.     Till  then  he  had 

and  see  normally,  by  artificial  and  natu-  been  deaf  to  their  noise.    This  is  Feuer- 

ral  light,  all  of  which  is  absolutely  in-  bach's  story,  but  we  shall  see  that  it  is 

consistent  with  Kaspar's  later  account  of  contradicted  by  Kaspar  himself,  in  writ- 

himself.  ing.     Thus  the  alleged  facts  may  be  ex- 

The  personal  property  of  Kaspar  was  plained  without  recourse  even  to  a  theory 

a  horn  rosary,  and  several  Catholic  tracts  of  intermittent  deafness.    Kaspar  was  no 

with  prayers  to  the  guardian  angel,  and  more    deaf   than    blind.      He    "  was    all 

so    forth.     Feuerbach   holds   that   these  there."    In  1829  he  completed  a  work  of 

were  furnished  by  '*  devout  villains  " — a  autobiography. 

very  sound  Protestant  was  Feuerbach —  Kaspar,  he  wrote,  till  the  age  of  six- 
and  that  Kaspar  was  ignorant  of  the  be-  teen  was  kept  in  ** a  prison,"  "perhaps  six 
ing  of  a  Deity,  at  all  events  of  a  Protest-  or  seven  feet  long,  four  broad  and  five 
ant  Deity.  The  letter  carried  by  the  boy  high."  There  were  two  small  windows, 
said  that  the  writer  first  took  charge  of  with  closed,  black,  wooden  shutters.  He 
him,  as  an  infant,  in  1812,  and  had  never  lay  on  straw,  lived  on  bread  and  water, 
let  him  "  take  a  single  step  out  of  my  and  played  with  toy  horses,  and  blue  and 
house.  .  .  .1  have  already  taught  red  ribbons.  That  he  could  see  colors  in 
him  to  read  and  write,  and  he  writes  my  total  darkness  is  a  proof  of  his  inconsist- 
handwriting  exactly  as  I  do."  In  the  ent  fables,  or  of  his  **  hyperesthesia  " — 
same  hand  was  a  letter  in  Latin  charac-  abnormal  acuteness  of  the  senses.  "  The 
ters,  purporting  to  come  from  Kaspar's  man  "  who  kept  him  was  not  less  hyper- 
mother,  "a  poor  girl,"  as  the  author  of  the  esthetic,  for  he  taught  Kaspar  to  write  in 
German  letter  was  ''  a  poor  day  laborer."  the  dark.  He  never  heard  any  noise,  but 
Humbug  as  I  take  Kaspar  to  have  been,  avers  that,  in  prison,  he  was  alarmed  by 
I  am  not  sure  that  he  wrote  these  pieces,  the  town  clock  striking,  on  the  first  morn- 
If  not,  somebody  else  was  in  the  affair;  ing,  tho  Feuerbach  says  that  he  did  not 
somebody  who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  hear  the  bells  for  several  days. 
Kaspar.  Such    is     Kaspar's    written    account 

How  Kaspar  fell,  as  it  were  from  the  (1829)  ;  the  published  account  of  July, 
clouds,  and  unseen,  into  the  middle  of  1828,  derived  from  "  the  expressions  of 
Nuremberg,  even  on  a  holiday,  when  al-  a  half  dumb  animal "  (as  Feuerbach  puts 
most  every  one  was  out  of  town,  is  cer-  it),  is  much  more  prolix  and  minute  in 
tainly  a  puzzle.  The  earliest  witnesses  detail.  The  animal  said  that  he  had  sat 
took  him  for  a  journeyman  tailor  lad  (he  on  the  ground,  and  never  seen  daylight, 
was  about  sixteen),  and  perhaps  nobody  till  he  came  to  Nuremberg.  He  used  to 
paid  any  attention  to  a  dusty  traveling  be  hocused  with  water  of  an  evil  taste 
tradesman,  or  groom  out  of  place.  Feu-  and  wake  in  a  clean  shirt.  '*  The  man  " 
erbach  (who  did  not  see  Kaspar  till  once  hit  him  and  hurt  him,  for  making 
July)  says  that  his  feet  were  covered  with  too  much  noise.  The  man  taught  him  his 
blisters  ;  the  jailer  says  that  they  were  letters  and  the  Arabic  numerals.  Later  he 
merely  swollen  by  the  tightness  of  his  gave  him  instructions  in  the  art  of  stand- 
boots,  ing.     Next  he  took  him  out,  and  taught 

Oiice  in  prison,  Kaspar,  who  asked  to  him  about  nine  words.  He  was  made 
be  taken  home,  adopted  the  role  of  "  a  by  the  man  to  walk  he  knew  not  how  far, 
semi-unconscious  animal,"  playing  with  or  how  long,  the  man  leading  him.  No- 
toy  horses,  "  blind  tho  he  saw,"  yet,  not  body  saw  this  extraordinary  pair  on  the 
long  after,  he  wrote  a  minute  account  of  march.  Feuerbach,  who  maintains  that 
all  that  he  had  observed.  He  could  only  Kaspar's  feet  were  covered  with  cruel 
eat  bread  and  water :  meat  made  him  blisters,  from  walking,  also  supposes  that 
shudder,  and  Lord  Stanhope,  who  later  "  perhaps  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
befriended  him,  says  that  this  peculiarity  way  "  he  was  carried  in  a  carriage  or 
did  occur  in  the  cases  of  some  peasant  wagon !  Whence,  then,  the  cruel  blisters 
soldiers.  He  had  no  sense  of  hearing,  caused  by  walking?  There  is  medical 
which  means,  perhaps,  that  he  did  not  evidence  that  his  legs  were  distorted  by 
think  of  pretending  to  be  amazed  by  the  confinement,  but  the  medical  post  mor- 
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tern  evidence  says  that  this  was  not  the  bred  the  Grand  Ducal  Kaspar  in  a  dark 

case.     He  told  Binder  that  his  windows  den,  the  theory  ran,  hoping  that  he  would 

were  shuttered;  he  told  Hiltel,  the  jailer,  prove,  by  virtue  of  such  education,  an 

that  from  his  windows  he  saw  *'  a  pile  of  acceptable  recruit  for  the  Bavariarr  caval- 

wood  and  above  it  the  top  of  a  tree."  ry,  and  that  no  questions  would  be  asked. 

Obviously  Kaspar's  legends  about  him-  Unluckily,  questions  were  now  being 
self,  whether  spoken  in  June,  1828,  or  asked,  for  a  boy  who  could  only  occasion- 
writtten  in  February,  1829,  are  absurdly  ally  see  and  hear  was  not  (tho  he  could 
false.  He  was  for  three  weeks  in  the  smell  a  cemetery  at  a  distance  of  five 
tower,  and  was  eternally  visited  by  the  hundred  yards)  a  useful  man  on  a  pa- 
curious.  Yet  in  these  three  weeks  the  trol,  at  least  the  military  authorities 
half-conscious  animal  "  learned  to  read  though  not.  Had  they  known  that  Kas- 
tolerably  well,  to  count,  to  write  figures  "  par  could  see  in  the  dark,  they  might 
(that  he  could  do  when  he  arrived,  have  kept  him  as  a  guide  in  night  attacks, 
Feuerbach  says),  *' he  made  progress  in  but  they  did  not  know.  The  promising 
writing  a  good  hand,  and  learned  a  sim-  young  hussar  (he  rode  well  but  clumsily) 
pie  tune  on  the  harpsichord,"  pretty  well  Was  thus  left  in  the  hands  of  civilians : 
for  a  half-unconscious  animal.  the   Grand  Ducal   secret  might  be   dis- 

In  July,  1828,  after  being  adopted  by  covered,  so  an  assassin  was  sent  to  take 
the  excited  town  of  Nuremberg,  he  was  off  the  young  prince, 
sent  to  be  educated  and  live  with  a  To  make  a  long  story  short,  on  Octo- 
schoolmaster  named  Daumer,  and  was  ber  17th,  1829,  Kaspar  did  not  come  to 
studied  by  Feuerbach.  They  found,  in  midday  eating,  but  was  found  weltering 
Kaspar,  a  splendid  example  of  the  "  sen-  in  his  gore,  in  the  cellar  of  Daumer's 
sitive,"  and  a  noble  proof  of  the  powers  house.  Being  offered  refreshment  in  a 
of  "  animal  magnetism."  In  Germany,  cup,  he  bit  out  a  piece  of  the  porcelain 
at  this  time,  much  was  talked  and  writ-  and  swallowed  it.  He  had  "  an  incon- 
ten  about  "  somnambuHsm "  (the  hyp-  siderable  wound"  on  the  forehead;  to 
notic  state),  and  about  a  kind  of  "  ani-  that  extent  the  assassin  had  effected  his 
mal  magnetism  "  which,  in  accordance  purpose.  Feuerbach  thinks  that  the  mur- 
with  Mesmer's  theory,  was  supposed  to  derer  had  made  a  shot  at  Kaspar's  throat 
pass  between  stars,  metals,  magnets  and  with  a  razor,  that  Kaspar  had  ducked 
human  beings.  The  effects  produced  on  cleverly,  and  got  it  on  the  brow,  and  that 
the  patient  by  the  hypnotist  (now  the  assassin  believed  his  crime  to  be  con- 
ascribed  to  "  suggestion  ")  were  at-  summated,  and  fled,  after  uttering  words 
tributed  to  a  "  magnetic  efflux,"  and  in  which  Kaspar  recognized  the  voice  of 
Reichenbach's  subjects  saw  strange  cur-  his  tutor,  the  possible  albino.  No  albino 
rents  flowing  from  metals  and  magnets.  or   other   suspicious   character   was   ob- 

In  my  view,  Kaspar  was,  to    put    it  served.     Herr  Daumer,  before  this  cruel 

mildly,  an  ambulatory  automatist,   who  outrage,  had  remarked,  in  Kaspar,  "  a 

had  strayed  away  from  some  place  where  highly  regrettable  tendency  to  dissimula- 

nobody   desired  his   return ;    rather  his  tion  and  untruthfulness,"  and,  just  be- 

lifelong  absence  was  an  object  of  hope,  fore  the  attack,  had  told  the  pupil  that 

The  longer  Kaspar  lived  the  more  fre-  he  was  a  humbug.    Kaspar  left  Daumer's 

quently  was  he  detected  in  every  sort  of  house  and  stayed  with  various  good  peo- 

imposture  that  could  make  him  notori-  pie,  being  accompanied  by  a  policeman 

ous,  or  enable  him  to  shirk  work.  in  his  walks.    He  was  sent  to  school,  and 

Kaspar  had  for  months  been  the  pet  Feuerbach  bitterly  complains  that  he  was 

mystery  of  Nuremberg.      Some  thought  compelled  to  study  the  Latin  grammar, 

him  a  son  of  Napoleon ;  others  averred  "  and    finally    even    Caesar's    Comment- 

(as  we  saw)  that  he  was  the  infant  son  aries!  "     In  his  new  homes  Kaspar  lied 

of  the  Grand  Duke  Charles  of  Baden,  terribly,  was  angry  when  detected,  and 

born  in  181 2,  who  had  not  died  within  a  wounded  himself — he  said  accidentally — 

fortnight  of  his  birth,  but  been  spirited  with  a  pistol,  after  being  reproached  for 

away  by  a  lady  disguised  as  the  spectral  shirking    the    Commentaries    of    Julius 

"  White  Lady  of  Baden,"  an  aristocratic  Caesar,  and  for  mendacity.    He  was  very 

ban-shie.      The  subtle  conspirators  had  vain,  very  agreeable  as  long  as  no  one 
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found  fault  with  him,  very  lazy,  and  very  to  his  side,  and  led  Meyer  to  a  place  dis- 

sentimental.  tant  about  five  hundred  yards  from  his 

In  May,  1831,  Lord  Stanhope,  who,  house.  So  agitated  was  he  that  Meyer 
since  the  attack  on  Kaspar  in  1829,  had  would  go  no  further,  especially  as  Kas- 
been  curious  about  him,  came  to  Nurem-  par  would  answer  no  questions.  On  their 
berg,  and  ''  took  up  "  the  hero,  with  fan-  return,  Kaspar  said,  *'  Went  Court  Gar- 
tastic  fondness.  Tho  he  recognized  Kas-  den — Man — had  a  knife — gave  a  bag — 
par's  mythopceic  tendencies,  he  believed  struck — I  ran  as  I  could — bag  must  lie 
him  to  be  the  victim  of  some  nefarious  there."  Kaspar  wa?  found  to  have  a 
criminals,  and  offered  a  reward  of  500  narrow  wound,  ''  two  inches  and  a  half 
florins,  anonymously,  for  information,  under  the  center  of  the  left  breast,"  clear- 
It  never  was  claimed.  ly    caused    by    a    sharp     double-edged 

Already  had  arisen  a  new  theory,  that  weapon.     In  three  or  four  days  he  died, 

Kaspar    was    the   son    of   a    Hungarian  the  heart  had  been  injured.    He  was  able 

magnate,  an  idea  at  which  the  lad  caught  to  depose,  but  not  on  oath,  that  on  the 

greedily.    Later,  Lord  Stanhope  averred,  morning  of  the  14th  a  man  in  a  blouse 

on  oath,  that  inquiries  made  in  Hungary  (who    had    addressed    him    some    days 

proved  Kaspar  to  be  an  impostor.  earlier)   brought  him  a  verbal  message 

Lord  Stanhope,  tho  he  had  relieved  from  the  court  gardener,  asking  him  to 
Nuremberg  of  Kaspar  (November,  come  and  view  some  clay  from  a  newly 
1831),  and  had  made  ample  provision  for  bored  well,  where,  in  fact,  no  work  was 
him,  was  deeply  skeptical  about  his  nar-  being  done  at  this  time.  He  found  no 
rative.  The  town  of  Nuremberg  had  al-  one  at  the  well,  and  went  to  the  monu- 
ready  tried  to  shift  the  load  of  Kaspar  ment  of  the  rather  forgotten  poet,  Uz. 
onto  the  shoulders  of  the  Bavarian  Gov-  Here  a  man  came  forward,  gave  him  a 
ernment.  Lord  Stanhope  did  not  adopt  bag,  stabbed  him,  and  fled.  Of  the  man 
him,  but  undertook  to  pay  for  his  main-  he  gave  discrepant  descriptions.  He  be- 
tenance,  and  left  him,  in  January,  1832,  came  incoherent,  and  died, 
under  the  charge  of  a  Dr.  Meyer,  at  There  was  snow  lying,  when  Kaspar 
Anspach.  He  had  a  curator,  and  a  was  stabbed,  but  there  were  no  foot- 
guardian,  and  escaped  from  the  Com-  marks  near  the  well,  and  elsewhere,  only 
mentaries  of  Julius  Caesar  into  the  genial  one  man's  track  in  the  Hofgarten.  Was 
society  of  Feuerbach.  That  jurist  died  that  track  Kaspar's?  We  are  not  told, 
in  May,  1833  (poisoned,  say  the  Kaspar-  No  knife  was  found.  Kaspar  was  left- 
ites),  a  new  guardian  was  appointed,  and  handed,  and  Dr.  Horlacher  declared  that 
Kaspar  lived  with  Dr.  Meyer.  Finding  the  blow  must  have  been  dealt  by  a  left- 
him  incurably  untruthful,  the  doctor  handed  man.  Lord  Stanhope  suggested 
ceased  to  provoke  him  by  comments  on  that  Kaspar  himself  had  inflicted  the 
his  inaccuracies,  and  Kaspar  got  a  small  wound  by  pressure,  and  that,  after  he 
clerkly  place.  With  this  he  was  much  had  squeezed  the  point  of  the  knife 
dissatisfied,  for  he,  like  Feuerbach,  had  through  his  wadded  coat,  it  had  pene- 
expected  Lord  Stanhope  to  take  him  to  trated  deeper  than  he  had  intended,  a 
England.  On  December  9th,  1833,  very  probable  hypothesis. 
Meyer  was  much  provoked  by  Kaspar's  As  for  the  bag  which  the  assassin  gave 
inveterate  falseness  and  said  that  he  did  him,  it  was  found,  and  Dr.  Meyer  said 
not  know  how  to  face  Lord  Stanhope,  that  it  was  very  like  a  bag  which  he  had 
who  was  expected  to  visit  Anspach  at  seen  in  Kaspar's  possession.  It  con- 
Christmas.  For  some  weeks  Kaspar  had  talned  a  note,  folded,  said  Madame 
been  sulky,  and  there  had  been  questions  Meyer,  as  Kaspar  folded  his  own  notes, 
about  a  journal  which  he  was  supposed  The  writing  was  in  pencil,  in  Spiegel- 
to  keep,  but  would  not  show.  He  was  schrift — that  is,  it  had  to  be  read  in  a 
now  especially  resentful.  On  two  earlier  mirror.  Kaspar,  on  his  deathbed,  kept 
occasions,  after  a  scene  with  his  tutor,  muttering  incoherences  about  "  what  is 
Kaspar  had  been  injured,  once  by  the  written  with  lead,  no  one  can  read."  The 
assassin,  who  cut  his  forehead ;  once  by  note  contained  vague  phrases  about  com- 
a  pistol  accident.  On  December  14th  he  ing  from  the  Bavarian  frontier, 
rushed  into  Dr.  Meyer's  room,  pointed  After  Kaspar's  death  the  question  of 
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"  murder  or  suicide?  "  agitated  Germany,  Kaspar  Hauser  was  murdered.     It  was 

and  gave  birth  to  a  long  succession  of  all   done  by  bribery.     Stanhope  has  no 

pamphlets.      A    wild    woman,    Countess  money,  and  lives  by  this  affair.'  "  Daumer 

Albersdorf   {"nee  Lady  Graham,"  says  and  Miss  Evans  appear  to    have    seen 

Miss  Evans,  who  later  calls  her  "  Lady  nothing  odd  in  relying  on  an  anonymous 

Caroline     Albersdorff  ")     saw     visions,  letter  about  Lord  Daniel  Alban  Durteal ! 

dreamed    dreams,    and    published    non-  It  is  quite  possible  that  Kaspar  Hauser 

sense.     Other  pamphlets  came  out,  di-  no  more  knew  who  he  was  than  the  valet 

rected  against  the  House  of  Baden.     In  of     1669-1703    knew    why    he    was    a 

1870  an  anonymous  French  pamphleteer  prisoner.    Nothing  is  certain,  except  that 

offered  the  Baden  romance,  as  from  the  Kaspar  was  an  hysterical  humbug,  whom 

papers  of  a  Major  von  Hennenhofer,  the  people  of  sense  suspected  from  the  first, 

villain  in  chief  of  the  White  Lady  plot,  and  whom  believers  in  animal  magnetism 

Lord  Stanhope  was  named  as  the  ring-  and  homoeopathy  accepted  as  some  great 

leader  in  the  attacks  on  Kaspar,  both  at  one,  educated  by  his  royal    enemies    in 

Nuremberg  and  Anspach.     In   1883  all  total  darkness — to  fit  him  for  the  military 

the  fables  were  revived  in  a  pamphlet  profession. 

produced  at  Ratisbon,  a  mere  hash  of  The   fable   about   a   Prince  of   Baden 

the  libels  of  1834,  1839,  1840  and  1870.  had  not  a  single  shred  of  evidence  in  its 

Dr.  Meyer  was  especially  attacked.     His  favor.    It  is  true  that  the  Grand  Duchess 

sons  defended  his  reputation  by  an  ac-  was  too  ill  to  be  permitted  to  see  her  dead 

tion  for  libel  on  the  dead,  an  action  which  baby,  in   181 2,  but    the    baby's    father, 

German  law  permits.    There  was  no  de-  grandmother  and  aunt,  with  the  ten  court 

fense,  and  the  publisher  was  fined,  and  physicians,  the  nurses  and  others,  must 

ordered  to  destroy  all  the  copies.      In  have  seen  it,  in  death,  and  it  is  too  absurd 

1892  the  libels  were  repeated,  by  "  Baron  to  suppose,  on  no  authority,  that-  they 

Alexander  von  Artin :  "  two  documents  were  all  parties  to  the  White  Lady's  plot, 

of  a  palpably  fraudulent  character  were  Abject  credulity,  love  of  mystery,  love  of 

added;  the  rest  was  the  old  stuff.     The  scandal,  and  political  passions,  produced 

reader  may  find  it  in  Miss  Evans's  "  Kas-  the  ludicrous  mass  of  fables  to  which,  as 

par    Hauser"     (1892).      For    example,  late  as  1893,  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland 

Daumer  knew  a  great  deal.    He  even,  in  thought  it  advisable  to  reply.     In  Eng- 

1833,  received  an  anonymous  letter  from  land  it  is  quite  safe  to  accuse  a  dead  man 

Anspach  containing  the  following  state-  of  murder,  or  of  what  you  please,  as  far 

ment:  "Lord  Daniel  Alban  Durteal,  ad-  as  the  Duchess  understood  the  law  of 

vocate  of  the  Royal  Court  in   London,  libel ;  so  she  had  no  legal  remedy, 

said  to  me,  '  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  lonuon.  engi-anp. 
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Christ's   Catechism 

BY  MINNIE  FERRIS  HAUENSTEIN 

Not  by  set  form  or  length  of  weary  words  Not  'neath  the  glory  of  Cathedral  dome. 

Nor  by  the  power  of  Rubric  or  of  Creed  Nor  by  the  reverent,  silent  altar-stair 

Did  Christ  propound  the  Question  of  all  time     Where  wafts  the  wave  of  incense  down  the 

The  fact  supreme, — the  soul's  undying  need.  aisle — 

God's  temple  is  his  boundless  everywhere — 

But  with  three  trenchant,  ever  burning  words 

He  searches  deep  the  man  who  was  to  be 
His  Pentecostal   herald, — in  his  ears 

He   pours   the   threefold   question,    "Lov'st 
thou  me?" 

Buffalo,  N.  Y,  '        ~ 


Animal    Individuality 

BY   JOHN    BURROUGHS 

CERTAIN  of  our  nature  writers  lay  then  in  the  face  of  an  Eskimo  or  a  Cos- 
great  stress  upon  the  individual-  sack  we  see  the  same  look, 
ity  of  animals,  in  many  cases,  as        The  difference  in  habit  and  capacity 
it  seems  to  me,  greatly  exaggerating  it.  among  our  brute  neighbors  is  less  than 

If  we  mean  by  individuality  differ-  among  men,  in  proportion  as  their  pow- 
ences  in  character  and  disposition,  then  is  ers  are  less.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
there  a  fair  measure  of  individuality  law  that  the  higher  we  go  in  the  scale  of 
among  the  animals.  No  two  animals  are  intelligence  the  wider  the  differences 
just  alike,  any  more  than  any  two  trees  among  individuals,  and  the  lower  we  go 
are  just  alike.  But  if  we  mean  the  pos-  the  less  these  differences.  Probably 
session  of  striking  original  traits,  unique  clams  and  oysters  and  snails  do  not  dif- 
powers  and  capacities,  as  among  men,  fer  among  themselves  at  all  appreciably, 
then  is  there  very  little.  Animals  do  Insects  do  not  seem  to  differ,  for,  not- 
not  differ  in  the  degree  that  men  differ,  withstanding  the  astonishing  amount  of 
What  one  does  all  of  its  kind  will  sooner  intelligence  insects  seem  to  show,  they  are 
or  later  do.  Anything  you  can  learn  of  doubtless  perfect  automatons,  as  void  of 
one  bird  or  beast  that  is  not  true  individuality  as  the  leaves  of  a  tree. 
of  every  member  of  its  species  is  un-  With  the  domestic  animals — animals 
important.  Otters  as  a  class  have  that  have  long  been  under  the  dominion 
their  sliding  places,  foxes  as  a  class  of  man  and  long  subject  to  artificial  con- 
are  cunning,  opossums  as  a  class  are  ditions,  as  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  horse, 
stupid,  weasels  as  a  class  are  bloodthirsty,  etc. — the  variation  in  habit,  capacity,  dis- 
rabbits  as  a  class  are  timid.  In  other  position,  is  and  should  be  much  greater 
words,  all  animals  are  true  to  their  class  than  it  is  among  animals  in  a  state  of 
the  world  over,  and  share  in  varying  nature,  otherwise  we  should  never  have 
measure  its  capacities  and  limitations.  had  the  various  breeds  of  dogs,  sheep, 

It  is  true  all  dogs  do  not  kill  sheep,  but  pigeons,    swine,    horses,    poultry,    etc. 

all  wolves  do.     The  dog  is  a  descendant  There  are  as  yet  no  variety  of  turkeys 

of  a  wild,  wolfish  ancestor,  and  its  wild  (except  in  color)  because  the  turkey  has 

instincts  occasionally  crop  out.     Neither  not  long  been  under  domestication.   And 

are  all  horses  balky,  or  buckers,  or  kick-  among  the  wild  animals  there  are  con- 

ers,  or  runaways.    The  horse  is  a  domestic  stant  variations,  but  not  in  so  marked  a 

animal,  and  the  devil  gets  into  him,  when  degree.    If  we  knew  the  birds  and  beasts 

we  find  him  there,  through  man.   I  knew  as  intimately  as  we  know  the  members 

an  old  cow  that  would  open  a  gate  when  of  our  own  family  we  should  probably 

my  corn  and  cabbage  were  just  on  the  find  no  two  exactly  alike.     People  who 

other  side  of  it,  but  she  did  it  in  a  blind  have  caged  birds  and  caged  squirrels  find 

bovine  way  by  bunting  vaguely  at  the  a  great  difference  in  them  in  temper  and 

latch.     When  she  hit  it  just  right  the  disposition, 
gate  swung  open  of  its  own  weight.  Animal  trainers  find  that  the  animals 

I  myself  like  to  dwell  upon  what  seem  they  deal  with  differ  much  in  disposition 

like   individual   differences   in   the   man-  and  in  capacity.     Hunters  find  that  the 

ners  and  characters  of  the  birds  and  the  deer,  or  moose,  or  bears  they  pursue  dif- 

mammals.     We  all  love  the  specific  and  fer  from  each  other  in  speed,  in  courage, 

the  characteristic;  but  we  are  aware  of  in    cunning,    in    size,    in    ferocity,    etc. 

these  differences  mainly  because  we  have  Roosevelt  says  that  two  wounded  griz- 

a  few  birds  or  mammals  under  observa-  zlies  or  moose  will  often  behave  in  oppo- 

tion    and    not    the   whole    class.      Some  site  ways,  but  if  one  charges  the  hunter, 

day    we    shall    observe    the    same    trait  be  assured  the  time  will  come  when  others 

or     habit     in     another     of     the     same  will  charge  him  also, 
class.     We  see  something  in  the  eye  or        Man  introduces  new  and  strange  in- 

the  face  of  a  member  of  one's  own  fam-  fluences,     makes     new     demands     and 

il> ,  and  think  it  peculiar  and  original ;  thwarts  instinct.    Even  the  colors  of  ani- 
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mals  change  under  his  influence ;  white 
and  black  and  a  showy  mixture  of  the 
two  often  take  the  place  of  the  neutral 
grays  and  browns;  and  size  and  disposi- 
tion vary  quite  as  much.  But  I  have 
never  been  able  to  see  any  marked  dif- 
ference between  crows,  or  hawks,  or 
squirrels,  or  rabbits,  or  woodchucks,  or 
minks,  or  water  fowl,  or  among  the  wild 
birds.  In  one  locality  an  old,  much 
hunted  dog  fox  may  be  more  than  usually 
cunning  and  resourceful  in  baffling  or 
eluding  the  hound ;  but  other  foxes  in 
other  localities,  under  like  conditions,  de- 
velop the  same  traits.  They  are  excep- 
tional only  so  far  as  man  makes  them  so. 
Diversity  in  uniformity  is  nature's  law. 
The  uniformity  is  major,  the  diversity  is 
minor.  Note  how  this  law  holds  with 
our  smaller  birds.  Those  vary  most  in 
their  ways  and  habits  that  are  most  close- 
ly associated  with  man,  as  the  robin,  the 
song  sparrow,  the  oriole.  The  robin  va- 
ries greatly  in  its  nesting  habits,  going 
from  trees  to  walls  and  sheds  and  even 
upon  the  ground ;  but  the  song  and  song 
habits  show  great  uniformity,  except 
in  the  rare  cases  where  it  learns  the 
song  and  call  of  some  other  bird.  The 
English  sparrow,  shows  great  va- 
riation in  its  nesting  habits  and  feeding 
habits  also,  and  is  very  adaptive.  Our 
song  sparrows  show  marked  variation  in 
their  songs,  and  but  little  variation  in 
their  nesting  habits  or  feeding  habits. 

The   oriole    shows    considerable    indi- 
viduality in  song  and  call ;  but  examine  a 
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thousand  or  two  thousand  nests  and  you 
will  see  but  slight  differences  in  them. 
But  I  am  of  opinion  that  orioles'  nests 
of  to-day  show  a  marked  departure  from 
the  nests  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  years 
ago ;  they  seem  to  be  rounder  and  shal- 
lower— less  deep  and  gourd-shaped. 
This  is  certainly  true  if  we  take  the  nest 
Audubon  painted  as  a  type  of  the  nest 
at  that  time.  This  is  long  and  pear-shaped, 
with  the  entrance  in  the  side  of  the  neck 
near  the  top.  Greater  safety  for  the 
mother  and  the  young  would  be  secured 
by  such  a  nest  than  by  the  more  open  and 
shallow  one,  and  if  the  change  I  refer  to 
has  occurred,  it  would  indicate  that  the 
danger  from  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
biid — crows  and  squirrels — is  less  now 
than  formerly,  which  seems  a  reasonable 
supposition. 

What  I  am  aiming  to  say  is  that  in- 
dividuality among  the  lower  animals  in 
their  wild  state  is  not  a  matter  to  lay 
much  stress  upon,  and  that  the  study  of 
any  single  specimen  will  not  yield  you 
anything  of  importance  that  a  like  study 
of  others  of  its  kind  will  not  yield.  There 
are  no  inventors,  or  discoverers,  or  origi- 
nators among  the  animals.  I  have  heard 
of  but  one  wolf  that  was  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  he  had  the  exceptional 
advantage  of  a  sermon  by  St.  Francis. 
It  has  been  said  by  a  writer  of  nature 
books  that  a  coon  will  amputate  its 
wounded  foot  and  treat  the  stump  in  a 
rational  way  to  allay  the  inflammation. 
If  one  coon  will  do  this,  then  all  coons 
will  do  it  under  like  condi- 
tions. The  same  writer  avers 
he  has  seen  a  woodcock  with 
a  broken  leg  mend  the  leg 
with  a  cast  made  of  clay  and 
dry  grass.  Then  will  all 
woodcocks  with  broken  legs 
do  the  same  thing.  Excep- 
tional intelligence  of  so  ex- 
traordinary a  character  does 
not  occur  among  the  animals. 
If  one  fox  has  been  known  to 
catch  crabs  with  his  tail,  then 
will  all  other  foxes,  under  the 
stress  of  hunger,  where  crabs 
abound,  fish  with  their  tails. 
An  animal  will  not  do  any- 
thing which  necessity  has  not 
taught  its  progenitors  to  do. 
Necessity  has  taught  certain 
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fowls  to  eat  sand  and  gravel, 
and  they  all  do  it.  One  of  the 
most  extraordinary  things  in 
bird  life  is  the  ruse  of  the 
female,  among  the  ground 
builders,  to  decoy  the  intruder 
away  from  her  nest  by  feign- 
ing lameness  and  paralysis, 
and  thus  offering  herself  as 
an  easy  prey.  But  this  is  not 
an  individual  trait.  It  is 
universal  among  certain 
ground  nesters.  Animal  in- 
telligence is  inherited ;  it  is 
a  matter  of  experience  or 
acquisition  only  in  a  very 
limited  degree.  A  new  prob- 
lem suddenly  presented,  new 
conditions  suddenly  devel- 
oped, and  the  animal  has  no  power  to 
cope  with  them. 

When  our  **  Modern  School  of  Nature 
Study  "  arouses  one's  incredulity  by  its 
startling  discoveries,  such  as  that  of  a 
frog  swallowing  a  live  sparrow,  or  of  a 
red  squirrel  with  cheek  pouches  like  a 
gopher,  or  of  a  porcupine  making  itself 
into  a  ball  and  rolling  down  a  hill  in  the 
woods,  or  of  a  fox  caught  in  a  trap 
"  playing  possum,"  even  feigning  to  be 
frozen  stiff;  or  of  a   fox  riding  on   a 


sheep's  back  to  escape  the  hounds,  and  so       west  Park,  n.  y 


John  Burroughs  at  "  Slabsides  "  (Another  View) 

forth,  your  incredulity  is  met  with  the 
statement  that  you  are  not  to  disbelieve 
these  things  simply  because  you  yourself 
have  not  seen  them ;  you  have  seen  very 
little  of  what  any  one  wild  creature  does ; 
animals  differ  greatly,  and  one  frog  and 
one  tumble  bug  and  one  woodcock 
may  and  will  do  things  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  its  class.  It  is  against  such  ab- 
surd interpretation  of  the  individuality  0/ 
animals  that  I  have  been  directing  the 
foregoing  remarks. 


i^ 


Music,  Art  and  the  Drama 


The  Drama 

I.N  considering  the  dramatic  repre- 
sentations produced  at  New  York 
this  winter,  by  far  the  first  place  must 
be  given  to  the  opera  as  brought  out  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  It  is 
probably  not  extravagant  to  assert  that 
the  opera  at  New  York  this  winter  sur- 
passes anything  heretofore  seen  in  this 
country,  and  is  fully  equal  to  any  repre- 
sentation of  opera  which  can  be  seen  at 
the  present  time  in  any  city  in  the  world. 
"  Parsifal,"  of  course,  has  been  the  par- 
ticular attraction,  and  its  production  here 
is  certainly  equal,  and  probably  superior 
to,  any  which  has  previously  occurred. 
As  The  Independent  has  already  fully 


discussed  this  masterpiece  of  Wagner's, 
we  content  ourselves  in  this  issue  with 
merely  reproducing  a  picture  of  Mr.  Con- 
ried,  the  manager  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  and  the  much  discussed 
scene  from  "  Parsifal "  showing  the 
great  Hall  of  the  Grail.  But  the  general 
merit  of  all  the  operas  which  have  been 
produced  this  winter  at  the  Metropolitan 
has  been  of  the  highest  quality.  The 
leading  singers  are  among  the  best  in  the 
world.  The  precision,  accuracy  and  ex- 
pression of  the  orchestra  and  the  chorus 
have  been  admirable,  and  the  scenery  and 
general  accessories  have  never  before 
been  equalled  in  New  York.  The  uni- 
form high  scale  of  excellence  which  the 
performances  of  such  operas  as  "  Aida," 
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"  Lohengrin,"  "  Tannhauser  "  and  others  York  is  "  The  Admirable  Crichton,"  by 

have  attained  merits   unqnahfied  praise,  J.  iM.  J]arrie.     Its  literary  merit  is  fully 

and   lovers  of   music  and  of  the   opera  equal  to  that  of  the  best  stories  by  this 

have  never  had  a  greater  opportunity  to  well-known  author.     The  play  is  thor- 

enjoy  this  very  noble  form  of  entertain-  oughly  clean  and  sweet.    An  odd,  fantas- 

ment    than    has  been  afforded  in  New  tic  and  fascinating  humor  plays  in  it  all 


York  this  winter.     The  rates  of  admis- 
sion ordinarily  charged  are  inordinately 
high,  but  the  scheme  of  comparatively 
reasonable  prices  on  Saturday  nights  has 
been    well    maintained,    and    the   operas 
given  on  those  nights  have  been  among 
the  best.     The  fact 
that  a  considerable 
part  of  the   lower 
portion  of  the  house 
has  been  empty  on 
Saturday  nights  is 
a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  musical 
taste  of  those  per- 
sons    who     attend 
on  other  evenings, 
and    who    abstain 
from  going  on  Sat- 
urday   nights    be- 
cause    the    price 
i  s     comparatively 
cheap. 

The  general  con- 
dition of  the  drama 
in  New  York  this 
season,  on  the  con- 
trary, is,  upon  the 
whole,  rather  below 
the  usual  stand- 
ard. The  best  play 
which    has    been 

produced  this  winter  was  Stephen  Phil-  tions  of  men  and  women  in  present  so- 
lips's  ''  Ulysses,"  a  play  which,  in  most  ciety.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
respects,  deserves  high  praise.  It  was  plays  was  "  A  Clean  Slate,"  admirably 
based  quite  literally  on  the  leading  in-  acted  by  Miss  Jessie  Millward  and  the 
cidents  of  the  beautiful  old  Homeric  members  of  her  company.  The  uniform 
story.  It  was  written  by  a  true  poet,  and  excellence  of  all  the  actors  in  this  play 
is  colored  throughout  with  the  light  of  made  the  total  effect  very  harmonious, 
imagination  and  fancy.  It  was  produced  "  The  Whitewashing  of  Julia  "  was  an- 
with  magnificent  scenery  and  accessories,  other  interesting  play,  in  which  Miss  Fay 
The  scene  illustrating  Ulysses'  journey  Davis  was  notably  winning  and  attract- 
through  Hades  has  rarely  been  equalled     ive.     She  is  an  actress  of  singular  natu- 


the  time.  The  subject  and  the  treatment 
is  unusual,  and  the  whole  effect  is  charm- 
ing. It  is  just  the  play  to  which  to  take 
the  entire  family.  Mr.  Gillette,  who 
takes  the  leading  part,  acts  admirably,  as 
he  always  does,  and  all  the  minor  parts 

are  capitally  taken, 
particularly  two  of 
the  earl's  daugh- 
ters by  Miss  Sybil 
Carlisle  and  Miss 
Beatrice  Irwin. 
The  grace  and 
lovely  English 
voice  of  Miss  Ir- 
win are  particular- 
ly winning  in  this 
part. 

There  has  been 
also  a  number  of 
plays  of  modern 
society  which  have 
been  well  presented 
and  acted  this  win- 
ter by  actors  of 
skill  and  clever- 
ness, but  almost  all 
of  them  are  tainted 
more  or  less  by 
the  usual  mod- 
ern dramatic  treat- 
ment  of  the   rela- 


HEINRICH   CONRIED 


on  the  American  stage.  The  acting  was 
intelligent  and  effective.  The  only  seri- 
ous defect  in  the  play  was  a  lack,  in 
places,  of  dramatic  force  and  action,  but 


ralness  and  charm.     The  play  itself  is 
written  with  much  grace  and  wit. 

Miss  Henrietta  Crosman,  in  "  Sweet 
Kitty  Bellairs,"  is  an  actress  of  quite  un- 


it was  upon  the  whole  a  play  which  any  usual  merit,  and  altho  the  play  as  written 

intelligent  and  cultivated  person  would  lacks  charm  and  style,  and  the  scenes  are 

thoroughly  enjoy.  usually    overcrowded    with    people,    her 

The  best  play  now   running  in  New  individual  part  was  admirably  done.  Her 
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Irish  brogue  in  this  play  is  delicious,  and 
her  acting  generally  of  a  high  order. 
Miss  Maude  Adams,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  admirable  actresses  on  the  stage 
to-day,  is  not  seen  to  much  advantage  in 
'*  The  Pretty  Sister  of  Jose."  The  play 
is  frivolous  and  without  dramatic  move- 
ment, and  the  part  is  singularly  unsuited 
to  and  unworthy  of  her.  But  each  of 
the  plays  which  we  have  mentioned,  altho 
none  of  them  is  great,  affords  a  pleasant 
evening  entertainment.  "  Captain  Bar- 
rington  "  is  an  American  play,  the  scene 
being  laid  in  the  Revolution.  It  is  not 
well  written,  and  the  play  hangs  upon  the 
old  device  of  the  resemblance  of  twin 
brothers,  making  the  mystery  always 
glaringly  obvious,  but  it  is  a  clean  play, 
with  considerable  action,  and  was  upon 
the  whole  interesting.  Mr.  Richman, 
who  takes  the  leading  part,  is,  in  this 
play,  as  always,  intelligent  and  manly. 
The  actor  who  represented  General 
Washington  acted  with  unusual  dignity 
and  grace,  and  in  his  make-up  and  bear- 
ing he  very  strikingly  resembled  the  pic- 
tures of  the  original. 


The  play  of  "Candida"  is  written  witli 
some  wit,  and  with  an  eccentricity  which 
callow  persons  might  mistake  for  original- 
ity, but  is  an  essentially  repulsive  play.  The 
character,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  poetic 
boy  genius  in  love  with  Candida,  and  wlio 
appears  like  an  anemic  lout,  who  needs 
to  be  hazed,  may  have  met  the  idea  of 
the  author,  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  any  audience  could  be  expected  to 
believe  that  any  healthy  woman  could 
ever  have  felt  anything  but  repulsion  for 
him,  much  less  could  ever  have  been  in 
any  danger  of  falling  in  love  with  him. 

''  Mother  Goose  "  is  a  pretty  good  play 
to  take  children  to  on  an  afternoon.  It 
is  one  of  those  gorgeous  Drury  Lane 
extravaganzas,  intended  for  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  The  Goose  family  is  very 
good,  and  Mother  Goose  herself  is  par- 
ticularly anserine. 

Victor  Herbert 

The  report  of  Victor  Herbert's  resig- 
nation as  Conductor  of  the  Pittsburg 
Orchestra    is    formally    incorrect.     His 


Parsifal."     Act  I,  Scene  2,  The  Great  Hall  of  the  Grall.     (Copyright,  1903,  by  Pach  Brothers) 
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VICTOR  HERBERT 

contract  ends  on  March  19th,  1904,  and 
he  has  notified  the  committee  that  he  does 
not  wish  his  name  used  as  a  possible 
candidate  for  Conductor  after  that  date, 
as  he  has  decided  to  remove  to  New 
York.  No  steps  have  as  yet  been  taken 
toward  choosing  his  successor. 

This  is  the  sixth  year  of  Mr.  Herbert's 
leadership  in  Pittsburg.  He  assumed 
charge  at  a  crucial  period  in  the  history 
of  the  orchestra,  at  a  time  when  vigor- 
ous measures  were  needed  to  counteract 
the  disintegrating  effect  of  Archer's 
leadership.  With  splendid  energy  and 
enthusiasm  Mr.  Herbert  began  a  labor 
of  reconstruction,  and  these  pioneer 
qualities,  combined  with  shrewd  and 
sturdy  musicianship,  have  won  for  the 
Pittsburg  the  third  place  among  Amer- 
ican orchestras.  Mr.  Herbert's  achieve- 
ment has  been  rendered  possible  by  the 
co-operation  of  Mr.  George  H.  Wilson, 
who  was  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Chi- 
cago Orchestra,  and  is  known  as  the 
ablest  and  most  cultivated  of  orchestral 
managers.  Mr.  Wilson  has  raised  his 
calling  from  the  status  of  a  business  to 
that  of  an  art. 


Grand  Opera  in  Eng-Jish 

Henry  Savage's  Opera  Company  may 
not  be  mentioned  in  the  same  musical 
breath  with  the  Metropolitan.  But  as  an 
educational  factor  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
hopeful  thing  to-day  in  the  music  world 
with  its  low  rates  and  its  large  reper- 
toire. 

The  Savage  Opera  Company  is  better 
this  season  than  ever  before,  and  it  en- 
ables many  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  classics  of  opera  literature  who  can- 
not afford  to  attend  the  Metropolitan 
performances.  It  is  much  more  than  the 
pianola  as  a  means  of  popularizing  music. 

During  a  season  of  five  weeks  the  fol- 
lowing nine  operas  are  presented: 
"Othello,"  "Carmen,"  "Faust,"  "II 
Trovatore,"  "  Tosca,"  "  Lohengrin," 
"  Tannhauser,"  "  Aida  "  and  "  the  Bo- 
hemian Girl."  Schenck,  an  able  con- 
ductor, atones  in  some  part  for  an  orches- 
tra little  above  the  average  theater  qual- 
ity. The  principals  are  of  a  surprisingly 
high  grade,  tho  the  chorus  is  mediocre. 
It  is  a  pity  from  a  purely  musical  stand- 
point that  the  singers  of  the  Savage  Com- 
pany have  taken  such  pains  to  attain  a 
distinct  enunciation,  for  it  often  becomes 
difficult  to  take  their  work  seriously,  and 
"  Carmen  "  becomes  as  funny  as  "  The 
Mikado." 

The  Savage  Company  will  be  seen  out- 
side of  New  York  this  year,  and  we 
heartily  recommend  it  to  all  musically  in- 
cHned. 

The  National    Academy   of  De- 
sign 

In  its  seventy-ninth  year  the  Academy 
exhibition  is  no  worse  than  usual.  There 
had  been  talk  of  a  change  to  be  brought 
about  in  the  value  of  the  work  this  year 
and  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  social  recep- 
tion, by  the  solicitation  of  pictures 
painted  by  Americans  living  in  Paris,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  "  Varnishing 
Day"  for  the  "Private  View"  at  the 
opening.  But  no  change  is  in  any  way 
noticeable.  Nobody  varnished  and  the 
crowd  was  the  usual  one  and  bought  the 
usual  pictures  at  the  first  view ;  the  ex- 
patriated artists  are  evidently  not  start- 
lingly  stronger  than  the  men  living  at 
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home,  or  they  are  no  better  disposed  to- 
ward Academy  exhibitions. 

Charles  Warren  Eaton  received  the 
Innes  gold  medal  for  a  picture  of  "  New 
England  Pines,'*  hardly  as  good  as  his 
"  Old  Mill  at  Crecy  "  in  the  moonlight,  a 
less  pretentious  but  better  realized  sub- 
pect.  Hawthorne's  "  Girl  in  Green  "  de- 
served the  first  Hallgarten  prize  ($300)  ; 
very    beautifully    handled    in   color   and 


Finale,"  by  S.  J.  Woolf  (a  relative,  by  the 
way,  of  that  Woolf  who  used  to  draw 
street  children  for  Life  with  a  tender 
humor  not  equaled  by  any  one  since  his 
death),  shows  an  aged  man  holding  a 
vioHn.  It  is  all  better  than  the  head,  but 
that  is  carefully   studied. 

The  Clark  prize  ($300)  for  best  fig- 
ure composition,  was  won  by  H.  M.  Wal- 
cott,  for  a  picture  of  some  children  in  a 


The  Little  Statue  of  Ruskin.     A  Bronze  by  Gotzon  Borglum 


drawing,  it  had  also  more  sentiment  than 
this  strong,  but  rather  insensitive  painter 
usually  gets.  In  the  case  of  the  second 
Hallgarten  prize  ($200)  would  it  not 
again  have  been  better  if  ''  The  Broth- 
ers "  instead  of  "  The  Sisters,"  by  Mrs. 
Kenyon  Cox,  had  received  the  reward? 
The  eyes  in  all  Mrs.  Cox's  pictures  are 
troublesome,  but  in  this  prize  picture 
more  than  usually  so.  The  third  Hall- 
garten prize  ($100)  goes  to  a  very 
young    painter's    sincere    essay,    "  The 


leafy  arbor,  intent  upon  the  brightly 
lighted  spot  to  the  left  of  the  center  into 
which  birds  are  hopping  for  bits  held  out 
to  them.  The  colors  are  well  handled  in 
value  and  in  the  lighting,  but  one  feels 
a  striving  for  decorative  quality  not  quite 
understood. 

Robert  Vonnoh  won  the  Proctor  prize 
($200)  for  the  best  portrait  in  the  show, 
with  his  very  charmingly  arranged  and 
painted  portrait  of  his  wife,  Bessie  Potter 
Vonnoh. 
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The  one  picture,  however,  of  perfectly 
realized  beauty  in  the  exhibition  is  Mr. 
Alexander's  "  Quiet  Hour,"  reproduced 
not  long  ago  in  one  of  the  magazines. 

Landscapes  by  Homer  D.  Martin 

Among  the  events  of  the  year  for  pic- 
ture lovers  there  are  none  so  satisfying 
as  the  occasional  one-man  exhibitions 
given  by  dealers  or  clubs.  The  Lotus 
Club  is  often  responsible  for  the  best  of 
these,  and  in  December  gave  its  friends 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  exhibitions  we 
are  likely  to  have  this  season.  Thirty 
canvases  by  Homer  D.  Martin  were 
shown.  Perhaps  more  than  Inness's 
or  Wyant's,  Martin's  landscapes  have  an 
absolute  lack  of  the  spectacular.  There 
are  never  any  violent  contrasts  of  light 
and  shadow,  forced  effects  in  the  com- 
position for  the  drama's  sake;  yet  the 
dramatic  quality  is  there.  His  wind  or 
his  wetness  goes  through  every  cubic 
foot  of  the  represented  portion  of  the 
earth  in  each  picture.  Because  he  is  so 
unobtrusive  in  his  methods,  the  first  view 
of  his  work  gives  a  momentary  impres- 
sion of  inferiority  to  Inness  and  Wyant 
in  scope,  but  these  are  landscapes  to  be 


watched  for  hours,  new  and  deeper  beau- 
ties appearing  every  moment  as  in  Na- 
ture herself.  The  man's  power  of  draw- 
ing is  wonderful.  That  he  knew  his 
materials  perfectly  and  has  a  wonderful 
sense  of  pictorial  needs  is  apparent  in 
such  splendidly  held  together  composi- 
tions as  the  "  Low  Tide  Villerville  "  and 
the  bit  of  French  coast  all  grayish 
browns. 

The  largest  of  all  the  pictures  shown, 
the  superb  "  Westchester  Hills,"  has  the 
same  supreme  quality  of  oneness  strug- 
gled for  by  all  and  reached  by  so  few,  and 
by  them  rarely.  Martin's  use  of  color 
is  exquisite.  Sometimes,  as  in  "  The 
Symphony,"  he  has  great  fun  with  reds 
and  cadmiums  used  with  the  very  es- 
sence of  delicacy,  so  that  one  hesitates 
to  mention  the  names  of  such  colors  for 
fear  of  calling  up  a  violence  of  color 
sensation  that  is  never  in  his  pictures. 

No  more  beautiful  picture  in  color  can 
be  imagined  than  the  ''  Newport  Neck," 
owned  by  the  Lotus  Club,  with  its  sensi- 
tive sky  of  pinks  and  yellows  and  its 
distant  purple  sea  and  rough  foreground 
of  scaly  rocks.  But  all  of  the  Martins 
are  individually  lovely,  in  spite  of  the 
general  impress  of  style  upon  them. 


Grospoint  de  Venise  (Late  XVIth  Century).   In  process  ol  Construction. 

Bequest  of  J.  W^.  Paige 


Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
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Point  d'Alenr-on  (XVI I th  Century).     Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.     Bequest  of  J.  W.  Paige 


The  Lace  Exhibit  in  Boston 

An  exhibit  of  rare  and  widespread 
interest  was  opened  December  i8th  in 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  to 
last  nearly  all  the  winter. 

It  is  perhaps  a  noteworthy  feature 
of  this  exhibit  that  its  managers  refuse 
to  point  out  to  curious  visitors  the  most 
expensive  laces ;  they  wisely  enforce 
some,  other  more  worthy  criterion  upon 
those  who  would  pass  judgment. 

The  laces  of  earlier  date  are  in  the 
first  eight  or  nine  cases.  They  are 
curiously  interesting,  rather  than 
pretty ;  they  are  of  the  Venetian  "  cut- 
work,"  or  ''  drawn-work  "  school,  and 
are  the  forerunners  of  the  real  needle- 
point. Such  lace  looks  much  like  the 
Swedish  work  of  to-day,  which  consists 
of  drawn  threads  and  cross-stitch  pat- 
terns in  white  and  dull  colors.  It  was 
usually  done  over  a  "  quintain  "  of 
linen  cloth,  pasted  beneath  and  after- 
ward cut  away,  and  the  pattern  is — 
until  the  late  sixteenth  century — uni- 
versally along  conventional  geometri- 
cal lines,  such  as  we  find  in  our  grand- 
mothers' samplers.  Not  only  are  flow- 
ers and  vines  represented,  but  horse- 
men, beasts  and  whole  story-telling 
gcenes.     One  large  square  of  Venetian 


Burato  of  the  sixteenth  century  repre- 
sents Orpheus  charming  all  kinds  of 
geometrical  beings  with  his  geometrical 
lute, — rectilinier  dragons,  birds,  trees 
and  rocks.  The  next  case  contains  the 
first  example  of  a  scroll-like  pattern  in 
flowing  curved  lines,  and  from  now  on 
the  designs  are  increasingly  graceful 
and  romantic  in  conception.  For  some 
time  still  the  principal  stitch  is  darning, 
until  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
button-hole  stitch  came  into  general 
use. 

Case  lo  contains  some  good  pieces. 
One  long  strip  running  around  three 
sides  of  the  case  has  a  most  original  and 
charming  pattern  and  bears  the  Bar- 
berini  arms  at  frequent  intervals.  Punto 
Tagliato  a  Fogliami  is  a  lace  of  raised 
leaves  and  flowers,  padded  to  various 
bights  and  giving  a  wonderful  shaded 
effect  in  great  contrast  to  the  flat  lace, 
such  as  Valenciennes.  An  interesting 
feature  of  this  case  is  the  unfinished  piece 
of  Punto  Rosalina  at  the  bottom,  from 
which  the  pattern-parchment  has  not  yet 
been  cut.  An  excellent  collection  of  sil- 
ver and  gold  Ragusa  guipure  is  shown 
near  by,  and  the  case  of  Burano  finishes 
the  line  of  Venetian  point.  Some  pieces 
of  the  rarely  seen  Venetian  bobbin  (or 
pillow)  lace  are  to  be  found  in  another 
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corner ;  all  are  small,  but  exquisite  in  de- 
sign. 

Many  other  Italian  laces,  too  large  for 
inclusion  in  the  wall-frames,  are  dis- 
played in  the  center  cases — Genoese, 
Milanese,  and  mixed  in  with  them  some 
interesting  Greek  specimens. 

Certainly,  the  exhibit  is  one  to  be  com- 
mended to  all  who  visit  Boston  this 
winter. 

Recent  Art  Exhibitions 

New  York  has  already  seen  this  sea- 
son, one  after  another,  nearly  all  the 
different  phases  of  art  a  year's  work  has 
to  show,  altho  two  or  three  of  the  ex- 
hibitions most  important  in  their  gen- 
erally higher  quality  have  still  to  come. 
We  have  had  the  Water-Color  Club's 
annual  display,  and  it  would  have  been 
as  dull  as  usual  except  for  the  work  of 
those  three  astonishing  young  women 
from  Philadelphia  or  thereabouts,  Jessie 
Wilcox  Smith,  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green 
and  Violet  Oakley.  They  seem  to  work 
together  and  to  form  a  school  by  them- 
selves, fearless  as  to  color  and  with 
strong  decorative  as  well  as  the  required 
illustrative  power.  Miss  Green's  illus- 
tration for  "  Perdita's  Lovers,"  the  beau- 
tiful star-lit  garden  vista  full  of  the  ro- 
mance only  night  holds,  is  a  thrillingly 
delightful  little  picture.  Miss  Oakley 
has,  perhaps,  the  more  broadly  decora- 
tive sense,  and  Miss  Smith's  children  are 
human  and  lovable  and  interesting,  as 
well  as  very  often  beautiful.  Indeed,  the 
child  in  the  hands  of  all  of  these  women 
is  as  successfully  understood  as  he  has 
been  of  recent  years  in  literature. 

The  Woman's  Art  Club  showed  in  the 
gallery  of  the  National  Art  Club,  eighty- 
five  pictures  that  proved  how  well  a  large 
number  of  women  have  learned  to  paint 
and  proved  little  else. 

The  water-color  by  Frank  Russell 
Green,  representing  a  well  realized  night, 
received  the  Morgan  prize  of  $150  at 
the  Salmagundi  Club  exhibition  of  Mem- 
bers' Work. 

The  Union  League  Club  has  had  an 
excellent  exhibition  of  forty-five  pictures 
by  Americans  from  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Evans,  including  works  by  all  the  men 
we  may  call  our  best  in  landscape — 
Inness,  Wyant,  Martin,  and  after  them, 


Bogert,    Murphy,    Ranger    and    others. 
The  exhibition  of  the  National  Sculp- 
ture Society,  held  also  at  the  National 
Arts  Club,  necessarily  showed  only  small 
things.    The  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  society  are  occupied  with  the  decora- 
tive sculpture  for  the  St.  Louis  Expo- 
sition this  year,  and  sent  here  only  works 
of  the  statuette  class,  as  a  rule.     The 
number   of   animal    studies   shown   was 
notable — twenty-two  out  of  some  eighty- 
six  works.     A.  P.  Proctor,  who  devotes 
nearly  all  of  his  attention  to  brute  crea- 
tion, knows  his  field  certainly,  but  among 
the  ten   statuettes   shown  here  did  not 
reach  anything  very  big  except  possibly 
in  the   studies   for  the   Monkey   House 
in   Bronx  Park.     The  most  interesting 
things  shown  were  by  men  with  foreign 
names.      Gutzon     Borglum     showed     a 
bronze  group  of  horsemen  of  the  frontier 
climbing  along  a  rough  mountain  side 
that  was  a  successful  visualization  of  a 
scene  of  intense  interest.     His  statuette 
of  Ruskin,  here  reproduced,  was  a  satis- 
fying portrait  of  the  poet,  and  his  Nero 
was  splendidly  repulsive.    By  Paul  Noc- 
quet  was  a  small  group  in  bronze  called 
"  Hercule  and  Antei,"   that  had  a  fine 
dashing   action.      The    raging,    forward 
sweep  of  the  Hercule  was  cleverly  helped 
by  the  lines  of  the  dragging  lion's  skin. 
The  more  academic  works  by  French, 
Niehaus,  Lopez,  Bush-Brown  and  others 
were  generally  commonplace.     By  Janet 
Scudder  were  some  tiny  medallions  of 
great  delicacy  and  charm.     !fler  use  of 
details   of   costume — often   the   modern 
and  ugly — to  fill  space  well,  was  master- 
ful.   Nothing  could  be  more  charming  in 
composition  than  the  exquisite  relief  por- 
trait of  Margaretta  McVeagh,  with  the 
uplifted  glance  and  the  hand  touching  the 
chain  about  her  neck,  or  the  relief  of  the 
woman  holding  the  little  dog.     By  an- 
other woman — Anna  V.  Hyatt — was  an 
interesting  bit  of  genre — a  pair  of  stubby 
farm  horses  out  in  a  wild  snow  storm 
with  blankets  half  blown  off  and  an  ap- 
pealingly  cold  look.     It  was  interesting 
to  note  that  Lucy  Perkins,  who  produces 
that  interesting  modelled  pottery  shown  at 
Taft  and  Belnap's  Arts  and  Crafts  Shop, 
is    also    clever    in    handling   the    figure. 
The  head  of  her  here  had  a  unique  quality 
comparable  to  that  in  the  painting  of 
Dewing,    and    the  bronze    snake-bound 
girl  was  excellent. 
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Man's  Place  in  the   Universe 

The  veteran  naturalist,  Dr.  A.  R.  Wal- 
lace, as  our  readers  doubtless  remember, 
published  last  year  in  The  Independ- 
ent, and  also  in  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
view, a  most  interesting  and  suggestive 
article  in  which  he  attempted  to  show 
that  the  earth  alone  is  the  abode  of  in- 
telligent beings,  and  that  the  human  race 
is  therefore  unique  in  the  universe.  The 
article  excited  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
and  criticism,  and  in  the  handsome  vol- 
ume *  before  us  the  author  develops  at 
length  his  argument  and  marshals  the 
consideration  upon  which  it  is  founded, 
making,  however,  some  slight  modifica- 
tions of  his  original  positions  in  defer- 
ence to  crticism. 

It  is  obvious,  and  admitted,  that  the 
motive  which  has  led  him  to  this  train 
of  reasoning  is  the  same  which  actuated 
Whewell  in  his  famous  work  on  "  The 
Plurality  of  Worlds  " — viz.,  the  feeling 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation  and 
Redemption  accepted  by  the  Christian 
Church  demand  the  belief  that  the  hu- 
man race  is  thus  unique. 

It  may  be  said  at  the  outset  that  this 
sentiment  seems  to  have  no  real  logical 
force.  If,  in  fact,  there  be  "  other  worlds 
than  ours,"  why  is  it  hard  to  believe  that 
the  same  benevolent  Deity  who  has  pro- 
vided for  our  redemption  would  in  some 
wise  and  effective  way  interpose  in  their 
behalf  if  the  entrance  of  sin  should  call 
for  help.  The  acceptance  of  one  such 
wonderful  miracle  oug^ht  to  make  it  eas- 
ier rather  than  more  difficult  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  others  more  or  less  like  it 
under  similar  conditions. 

But  one  is  reminded  of  our  Saviour's 
words,  "What  is  that  to  thee?  follow 
thou  me," 

The  propositions  which  Dr.  Wallace 
endeavors  to  establish  in  support  of  his 
main  conclusion  are  summarized  by  him 
as  follows : 


•  Man's  Place  in  Nature.  By  Alfred  R.  Wal- 
lace. New  York:  McCIure,  Phillips  &  Co.  $2.50 
net. 


(i)  "That  the  [our]  stellar  universe  forms 
one  connected  whole;  and  tho  of  enormous 
extent  is  yet  finite,  and  its  extent  [perhaps] 
determinable." 

(2)  "  That  the  solar  system  is  situated  [ap- 
proximately] in  the  plane  of  the  Milky  Way, 
and  not  far  removed  from  the  center  of  that 
plane.  The  earth  is  therefore  nearly  in  the 
center  of  the   [our]   stellar  universe." 

(3)  "  That  this  universe  consists  through- 
out of  the  same  kind  of  matter,  and  is  [prob- 
ably] subjected  to  the  same  physical  and  chem- 
ical laws." 

The  words  in  brackets  have  been  in- 
serted by  the  present  writer.  By  ''  uni- 
verse "  the  author  means  simply  the  as- 
semblage of  stars  and  nebulae,  visible  or 
otherwise,  recognizable  by  our  means  of 
observation.  He  distinctly  admits  the 
possible,  even  probable,  existence  of  other 
universes  quite  beyond  our  ken. 

In  (2)  the  words  "  approximately," 
"  not  far  "  and  ''  nearly,"  are  to  be  inter- 
preted with  reference  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  universe. 

Dr.  Wallace  would  not  deny  that,  for 
all  we  know,  our  system  may  be  many 
"  light-years "  distant  from  the  exact 
center  of  the  universe,  possibly  as  much 
as  a  hundred  light-years,  the  light-year 
being  the  distance  which  light  travels  in 
a  year.  This  is  no  less  than  sixty-three 
thousand  times  the  distance  of  the  earth 
from  the  sun,  or  nearly  six  thousand 
millions  of  millions  of  miles  (586,000,- 
000,000,000  miles).  In  his  original  ar- 
ticle he  insisted  upon  a  much  more  exact 
centering  of  the  solar  system,  and  he  now 
makes  the  change  as  a  concession  to  the 
practically  unanimous  criticism  of  as- 
tronomers. 

It  may  be  at  once  admitted  that  this 
conclusion  as  to  the  position  of  the  sun 
is  irrefutable,  in  the  sense  that  it  cannot 
be  disproved  from  the  facts  now  known ; 
we  have  no  absolute  knowledge  that  the 
sun  is  not  so  situated — no  unquestionable 
data  are  Inconsistent  with  it. 

And  yet  our  data  are  capable  of  quite  a 
different  interpretation.  It  is  certain  that 
interstellar  space  is  not  perfectly  trans- 
parent, but  is  inhabited  bv  countless  my- 
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riads  of  meteoric  particles,  of  which  not  they  exist,  it  would  require  something 
less  than  twenty  millions  daily  fall  upon  far  beyond  our  present  telescopic  power 
the  earth  in  the  form  of  shooting  stars,  to  make  them  visible;  it  is  more-natural 
There  are  also  unknown  numbers  of  to  suppose  that  such  systems  are  numer- 
larger  masses ;  and  of  immense  dark  stars  ous  than  that  there  is  only  one. 
also,  a  few  of  which  have  already  been  Dr.  Wallace  dwells  upon  the  unques- 
detected  by  their  effects  upon  their  neigh-  tionable  and  important  fact  that  so  far  as 
bors.  It  is  a  question  whether  they  do  we  can  ascertain  (and  our  knowledge  has 
not  actually  outnumber  the  stars  that  gained  an  extensive  range  within  the  past 
shine.  The  space  around  us  is  therefore  half  century),  the  same  substances  and 
"  hazy,"  so  to  speak,  and  our  telescopic  physical  laws  appear  to  prevail  through- 
vision  can  only  penetrate,  to  a  limited  dis-  out  the  entire  universe.  This  gives  a 
tance,  about  the  same  in  all  directions,  certain  plausibility  to  the  assumption  that 
However  far  the  "  universe  "  may  ex-  intelligent  life  could  originate  only  under 
tend  beyond  our  power  of  seeing,  we  conditions  like  those  under  which  our 
nuist  be  not  far  from  the  middle  of  that  own  humanity  has  come  to  its  high  estate, 
part  of  it  within  our  sight.  And  yet  this  is  far  from  certain.    We 

But  passing  over  this,  we  know  that  do  not  know,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  assume, 

within    a   hundred   light-years'    distance  that  embodied  consciousness,  intelligence, 

from  the  exact  center  of  the  finite  uni-  the   moral   sense — "  mind   and   soul,"  in 

verse  accepted  by  the  author  there  must  short — can  exist  only  in  a  physical  or- 

be  hundreds,  and  probably  thousands,  of  ganization  similar  to  our  own.     "  With- 

other  stars  as  **  favorably  situated  "   as  out  phosphorus  no  thought,"  is  at  least  a 

our  sun.     Not  one  of  those  whose  paral-  doubtful  dictum.     For  aught  we  know 

lax  we  have  thus  far  been  able  to  meas-  there  may  be  in  space  countless  races  of 

ure  is  more  than  fifty  light-years  distant  intelligent  moral  beings  peopling  unseen 

from  the  sun.  worlds.     We  do  not  assert  that  it  is,  or 

Nor  are  the  special  advantages  which  is  not,  probable ;  opinions  may  differ  as 

the  author  insists  upon  as  connected  with  to  that,  and  very  likely  it  will  be  debated 

a  central  position  In  the  universe,  of  such  no   less  vigorously  than   if  there   were 

importance  as  he  seems  to  imagine.     So  some  certain  knowledge  on  which  opin- 

far  as  can  be  made  out  at  present,  the  in-  ion  could  logically  be  founded, 
fluences  received  from  the  stars,  through        To  sum  up  the  whole  matter — the  ar- 

their  light  and  heat  or  otherwise,  amount  guments  for  and  against  the  plurality  of 

to  practically  nothing.    We  should  be  as  worlds  and  of  races  of  intelligent  beings 

well  off  anywhere  else,  unless  perhaps  in,  are  at  present  simply  from  ignorance  to 

or  close  to,  the  Milky  Way,  or  too  near  ignorance.    The  question  is  substantially 

some  great  blazing  star.  in  the  same  condition  as  that  relating  to 

The  author  brings  out  very  clearly  the  the  inhabitants  of  Mars,  as  to  which  Pro- 
unquestionable  fact  that  upon  no  one  of  fessor  Newcomb  sententiously  says : 
the  planets  of  our  system  but  the  earth  "  The  reader  knows  just  as  much  about 
(Mars  possibly,  tho  not  probably,  ex-  the  subject  as  I  do,  and  that  is  nothing 
cepted)  could  life  as  we  know  it  here  ex-  at  all."  We  can  only  surmise  and  imag- 
ist,  and  he  exhibits  in  a  masterly  manner  ine.  Whether  the  future  will  bring 
the  wonderful  process  of  evolution  which  knowledge  we  cannot  tell, 
has  culminated  in  the  human  race — aproc-  But  while  the  author  fails  in  our  judg- 
ess  which  he  argues  could  have  been  pos-  ment  to  establish  his  conclusion,  the  book 
sible  only  upon  a  globe  like  our  earth,  is  well  worth  reading  and  full  of  sugges- 
similarly  situated  in  a  planetary  system  tion  and  information, 
like  our  own,  and  that  system  nearly  cen-  A  word  of  caution  Is,  however,  needed 
tral  in  its  universe.  as   to  the  accuracy  of  its  astronomical 

This  may,  perhaps,  be,  in  the  main,  ad-  statements.     There  are  numerous  inac- 

mitted.     But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  curacies  and  inconsistencies,  of  no  special 

that  there  may  not  be  many  such  globes  importance  in  relation  to  the  argument, 

and  systems.    It  Is  true  that  no  planetary  but  sufficient  to  render  it  unsafe  for  the 

attendants  of  the  stars  have  yet  been  dis-  reader  to  accept  the  work  as  in  any  sense 

covered ;  but  it  is  easy  to  show  that  if  an  astronomical  authority. 
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The  American  Revolution 

From  the  issuance  of  Part  I  of  this 
history  of  the  American  Revolution  * 
it  was  plain  that  a  welcome  voice  had 
been  raised  to  reproclaim  an  old  truth 
that — in  this  country,  at  least — had  long 
been  overlooked.  Even  before  our  in- 
dependence had  been  achieved  it  had  be- 
come almost  an  article  of  faith  with 
Americans  that  our  Revolution  had  been 
from  the  start  a  fight  to  secure  our  sepa- 
ration from  Great  Britain.  Instead  of 
which  it  was,  at  the  first,  but  a  struggle 
to  retain  the  rights  which  they  had 
possessed  in  their  old  home,  and  which 
liberty-loving  Englishmen  had  long 
fought  for  and  gradually  gained  at  heavy 
cost  to  themselves  for  the  enjoyment  of 
their  posterity  everywhere.  If  England's 
colonies  could  not  retain  an  Englishman's 
rights  without  becoming  independent  of 
iier  control,  then,  independent  we  must 
be.  This  was  the  issue  that  was  thrust 
upon  us  rather  than  sought.  It  is  prob- 
ably within  the  truth  to  state  that  as  late- 
ly as  1774  not  one-tenth  of  the  adult 
population  of  the  "  Old  Thirteen  "  either 
expected  or  desired  a  separation.  Of 
that  part  of  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  which  possessed  suf- 
ficient intelligence  to  look  into  the  sub- 
ject, the  proportion  which  desired  to 
deprive  the  Colonists  of  any  of  their 
rights  as  Englishmen  were  about  the 
same. 

In  the  view  of  King  George  III  and 
the  ministry  of  his  choice  even  home- 
born  subjects  possessed  few  rights  which 
the  royal  authority  was  under  obligations 
to  regard,  while  the  Colonists  had  still 
fewer  claims  to  royal  consideration.  In 
fact,  the  war  of  our  Revolution  was  but 
a  repetition  at  a  distance,  both  of  time 
and  of  space,  of  the  last  civil  war  in 
England.  The  position  of  George  the 
Third  was  virtually  that  of  Charles  the 
First,  while  the  revolting  Colonies  occu- 
pied that  of  the  Parliament.  As  the 
struggle  proceeded  the  bitterness  of 
American  feeling  became  intensified,  and 
by  the  time  that  peace  was  declared  it 
appeared  to  all  parties  that  independence 
had  been  the  original  cause  for  which 
the  war  had  been  begun. 

*  The  Amerk^an  Revolution.  Bh  the  Right 
Honorable  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  Bart.  Part 
11.     Vol.  2.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     $5.00  net. 


Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  had  been 
proclaimed  in  England  as  victories  of 
the  Crown  over  armed  rebels ;  but  there 
were  many  persons  who  did  not  accept 
them  as  such.  A  young  man  who  was 
about  to  accept  office  under  Lord  North 
dared  to  tell  the  latter  that — "  If  we  have 
eight  more  such  victories  there  will  be 
nobody  left  to  bring  the  news  of  them." 

The  intelligence  that  a  revolution  was 
in  actual  progress  in  the  Colonies  was  not 
more  unexpected  by  the  English  nation 
than  it  was  unwelcome,  and  that  by  both 
of  the  great  political  parties:  **  The  most 
caustic  remarks  about  the  folly  of 
alienating  the  Americans  and  the  im- 
possibility of  subduing  them  came  from 
the  pen,  not  of  any  Whig  or  Wilkite,  but 
of  David  Hume,"  whom  our  author  just- 
ly calls  "  a  stronger  Tory  than  George 
the  Third."  The  Whigs,  almost  without 
exception,  sadly  or  resentfully  acknowl- 
edged England's  responsibility  for  the 
event  which  they  viewed  as  the  common 
calamity  of  the  entire  British  race. 
*'  Those  who  wish  well  to  the  whole," 
wrote  Horace  Walpole,  "  can  have  but 
one  cheerful  moment,  which  is  that  of 
peace, — a  moment  that  seems  at  a  great 
distance."  John  Wesley,  who  had 
preached  and  traveled  here  and  knew  the 
country  and  its  people,  writing  to  Lord 
North  two  days  before  Bunker  Hill,  gave 
expression  to  the  sentiments  of  the  best 
people  in  England  when  he  said : 

''  I  cannot  avoid  thinking,  if  I  think  at  all, 
that  an  oppressed  people  has  asked  nothing 
more  than  their  legal  rights  in  the  most  modest 
and  inoffensive  manner  that  the  nature  of  the 
thing  would  allow,  but,  waiving  all  considera- 
tions of  right  or  wrong,  I  ask, — is  it  common 
sense  to  use  force  toward  the  Americans  ? 
These  men  will  not  be  frightened.  They  are  as 
strong  men  as  you.  They  are  as  valiant  as 
you,  if  not  more  abundantly  valiant,  for  they 
are,  one  and  all,  enthusiasts  for  liberty." 

The  last  clause  was  not  quite  true,  for 
there  was  still  a  very  large  party  in  the 
Colonies  whose  members  were  still  so 
loyal  to  the  old  traditions  that  they  were 
willing  to  suffer  wrong  rather  than  to 
do  what  seemed  to  them  the  greater 
wrong  of  throwing  off  allegiance  to  the 
Crown.  The  liberty-enthusiasts  were 
perhaps  as  numerous  in  England  as  here, 
but  there  it  was  a  lamentable  fact  that 
''  the  great  middle  class  "  was  there  **  to 
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all  intents  and  purposes  excluded  from 
the  higher  administration  of  the  coun- 
try." Never  since  then  has  an  English 
king  or  ministry  so  overridden  the  will 
of  the  people  as  expressed  through  the 
press  and  Parliament.  Had  there  been 
a  larger  proportion  of  men  of  a  high  in- 
tellectual order  in  the  temporarily  domi- 
nant party  probably  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple would  have  been  heard,  for  that  voice 
spake  with  no  uncertain  sound  from 
1 775  to  1783,  not  only  through  the 
mouths  of  such  masters  of  debate  as 
Burke  and  Fox,  but  also  in  the  petitions 
of  manufacturers  and  merchants,  of 
laborers  and  country  gentlemen,  of  pro- 
fessional men  and  mechanics,  and  of  the 
intensely  practical  tradesmen  of  London. 
George  III  was  not  one  of  the  worst 
monarchs  in  history;  in  fact,  he  was  a 
far  better  man  than  some  who  have  made 
much  better  rulers,  but  he  was  narrow, 
obstinate  and  vain,  a  combination  prone 
to  blunders,  and  he  had  not  the  moral 
grandeur  required  to  retrieve  a  wrong 
step,  once  taken,  by  reversing  his  action. 

In  reading  these  admirably  written 
volumes  one  is  tempted  on  every  page  to 
mark  something  for  quotation,  so  well 
grouped  and  contrasted  are  the  facts,  so 
clearly  etched  is  every  character  and  cir- 
cumstance, so  keen  and  polished  the  wit 
which  enlivens  every  paragraph. 

Not  even  in  the  works  of  our  own 
most  appreciative  historians  are  to  be 
found  more  generous  tributes  to  the 
character  and  great  abilities  of  Washing- 
ton than  are  written  here.  The  entire 
chapter  headed  "  Washington's  New 
York  Army,"  especially  that  part  of  it 
which  describes  "  The  American  Sol- 
dier," is  written  with  a  fairness  and  dis- 
crimination that  are  worthy  of  wide 
imitation  among  historians. 

A  defect  which  must  be  felt  by  Ameri- 
can readers  is  that  many  events  which 
appear  to  us  to  be  of  great  importance 
are  too  slightly  noticed.  To  Washing- 
ton's Long  Island  and  New  York  cam- 
paigns and  to  the  victories  of  Trenton 
and  Princeton,  both  space  and  pains  have 
been  freely  given  and  every  praise  should 
be  awarded  to  the  chapters  devoted  to 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  Saratoga, 
Yorktown,  and  the  struggle  in  the  Caro- 
linas  have  received  too  scant  attention. 


Laura  Bridgman 

The  publication  of  Miss  Keller's  auto- 
biography last  spring  seems  to  have  re- 
awakened a  very  general  interest  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind, 
not  the  least  important  result  of  which 
is  the  appearance  of  the  first  complete 
and  authentic  account  of  Dr.  Howe's 
pupil,  Laura  Bridgman,  prepared  by  his 
daughters  from  his  own  notes  and  re- 
ports and  from  Laura's  letters  and  jour- 
nals.''' The  story  they  have  to  tell  is,  on 
the  whole,  less  interesting  than  Miss 
Keller's ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  more  signifi- 
cant as  a  record  of  the  first  successful 
experiment  of  the  kind  ever  attempted, 
and  then,  too,  it  does  restore  Laura  to 
her  proper  priority  of  interest. 

Like  Miss  Keller,  she  was  not  born 
blind,  but  lost  her  sight  and  hearing  when 
she  was  about  two  years  old,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  very  severe  attack  of  scarlet 
fever.  Of  the  earlier  and  normal  portion 
of  her  life,  however,  she  seems  to  have 
retained  little  or  nothing,  when  six  years 
afterward  she  fell  under  Dr.  Howe's  no- 
tice and  began  her  education  with  the 
acquirement  of  language.  From  this 
time  until  her  death,  in  1889,  at  the  age 
of  sixty,  her  existence  is  merged  with 
that  of  the  Perkins  Institute,  of  which 
she  remained  an  inmate  during  the  rest 
of  her  life.  In  order  to  appreciate  her 
master's  success,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  had  no  precedents — nothing  of 
any  kind  to  aid  him  in  a  task  which  was 
considered  impossible  by  many.  His 
first  attempt  to  reach  his  pupil's  mind 
was  made  with  words  of  raised  letters, 
attached  to  some  simple  object,  such  as 
a  book  or  a  knife — the  words  being  re- 
solved into  their  component  characters 
as  soon  as  she  became  familiar  with  them. 
The  manual  alphabet  was  used  only  in 
the  second  instance.  She  learned  eagerly 
and  with  diligence,  but  never  very  read- 
ily, it  would  seem.  She  was  in  general 
a  docile,  amiable  child — in  spite  of  an 
occasional  outbreak  of  temper  due  to  her 
nervous  temperament  and  perhaps  to  an 
impatience  of  her  limitations — ^but  rather 
matter  of  fact  and  unspeculative,  except 
in  matters  of  religion,  for  which  she 
showed  a  remarkable  interest. 

*  Laura  Bridgman.  Bp  Maude  Hoxce  and  Flor- 
ence Hoive  Hall.    Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
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What  impresses  one  particularly  about 
Miss  Keller,  is  her  power  of  abstraction 
and  her  decided  intellectual  turn.  With 
very  inadequate  substitutes  for  the  usual 
symbols  of  language,  she  appears  to  per- 
form all  the  complicated  algebraic  proc- 
esses of  thought  with  astonishing  ease 
and  correctness.  It  is  curious  to  specu- 
late what  first  hand  impressions  of  life 
are  possible  to  a  person  so  situated — a 
rather  wide  range  of  tactile  sensations, 
some  few  vague  tastes  and  smells,  and  a 
dull  consciousness  of  the  bodily  machine. 
And  yet  meager  as  these  elements  are 
when  compared  with  sights  and  sounds, 
they  are  capable,  as  Miss  Keller  has 
shown,  of  being  worked  up  into  a  lively 
and  original  illusion  of  life,  particularly 
when  compounded  with  other  matters  of 
indirect  knowledge.  But  Laura  Bridgman 
seems  to  have  wrought  very  little  change 
on  the  data  furnished  by  her  sensations 
or  even  on  the  information  given  her  by 
her  teachers.  She  never  read  very  much 
or  very  easily — perhaps  it  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  even  at  thirty  she  had  no  very 
assured  control  of  written  language ;  and 
tho  she  had  unusual  opportunities  of 
•conversing  with  distinguished  people,  her 
mind  retained  to  the  last  something  of 
its  childish  immaturity.  The  void  left 
by  her  lack  of  intellectual  interests,  she 
filled  up  with  handiwork  and  with  domes- 
tic concerns.  And  yet,  tho  there  is  a 
pathetic  ache  of  emptiness  about  her 
story,  as  one  reads  it  here,  she  did  suc- 
ceed, in  spite  of  her  terrible  infirmity,  in 
living  a  seemly,  cheerful  life — deft- 
handed,  busy  and,  in  her  degree,  useful. 

The    Literary    Guillotine.      New   York:     John 
Lane,  ^i.oo  net. 

A  keen,  strong  satire  on  a  number  of 
present-day  authors.  A  literary  court, 
authorized  by  the  legislature,  is  convened 
to  try  the  most  flagrant  offenders  against 
the  cause  of  letters.  Mark  Twain,  Oliver 
Herford  and  the  anonymous  author  are 
the  judges,  and  Charles  Battell  Loomis 
is  the  prosecuting  officer.  Among  those 
tried  are  Richard  Harding  Davis,  Henry 
James,  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  John  Ken- 
drick  Bangs,  Hall  Caine,  Marie  Corelli,  a 
group  of  historical  novelists  and  another 
group  of  poets.  The  weight  of  testimony 
is  all  against  the  accused,  but  convictions, 


for  one  cause  or  another,  are  hard  to 
(jbtain.  x\ll  of  the  cases  are  not  properly 
prosecutions ;  that,  for  instance,  in  which 
Mr.  James  and  Mrs.  Eddy  are  concerned 
is  a  suit  for  infringement  of  patent.  It 
appears  that  Mr.  James  considers  his 
right  to  the  use  of  the  obscure  sentence 
as  exclusive  and  that  he  resents  its  em- 
ployment by  Mrs.  Eddy.  But  the  court 
holds  that  there  is  no  infringement ;  that 
Mrs.  Eddy  has  a  constructive,  if  not 
actual,  priority  in  its  use,  and  that,  be- 
sides, the  two  varieties  of  obscurity  are 
fundamentally  distinct.  That  of  Mr. 
James,  it  is  held,  while  unsolvable  in  de- 
tail, is  at  least  vaguely  understandable  in 
the  mass ;  while  that  of  the  prophetess  is 
wholly  incomprehensible  in  the  mass,  tho 
partially  comprehensible  when  examined 
sentence  by  sentence.  It  would  be  im- 
politic to  say  wherein  the  author  has 
done  his  best  work,  for  many  of  his  hits 
touch  the  quick  in  a  way  to  make  a  sensi- 
tive writer  squirm,  and  we  do  not  want 
to  add  to  the  pain.  Altogether,  tho  the 
account  drags  heavily  at  times,  and  some 
of  the  jokes  and  puns  are  wretched,  the 
skit  is  a  merry  and  witty  piece  of  work. 
The  purely  satirical  parts  are  keen  and 
often  brilliant. 

In   Happy   Hollow.     By  Max  Adeler.     Phila- 
delphia :   Henry  Coates  &  Co. 

It  is  by  no  means  unamusing,  this 
cleverly  told  little  tale  of  Happy  Hollow 
and  its  denizens.  One  might  almost  con- 
ceive it  an  American  "  Cranford  "  if  one 
could  conceive  "  Cranford "  translated 
into  terms  of  broad  burlesque  with  an 
American  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber  (also 
broadly  burlesqued)  presiding  over  it  in- 
stead of  the  thoroughly  legitimate  and 
exquisitely  artistic  Miss  Matty  and,  say, 
Captain  Brown.  Pompous  and  grandi- 
loquent Colonel  and  Mrs.  Bantam,  Mrs. 
Purvis  Hyde — Happy  Hollow's  Mrs. 
Jamieson — A.  J.  Pelican — all  are  enter- 
taining in  their  way,  and  tho  it  is  some- 
times a  little  confusing  to  follow  the  au- 
thor in  his  lightning  changes  from 
''  straight  work  "  to  farce,  one  manages 
to  extract  enjoyment  from  his  story  and 
particularly  his  piquant  way  of  telling 
it,  as  also  his  sly  thrusts  at  institutions 
and  conditions  that  exist  in  Happy  Hol- 
low— and  elsewhere. 
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Memoirs  of  a  Child.  By  Annie  Steger  Win- 
ston. New  York:  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  5i.oo  net. 

This  little  volume  is  an  epic  of  fairy 
thought  and  action  conceived  out  of  the 
very  heart  of  childhood.  Nothing  com- 
parable to  it  has  been  published  since 
Pierre  Loti's  account  of  his  own  little 
boyhood  appeared  several  years  ago.  The 
author  has  preserved  without  affectation 
or  weakening  sentimentality  the  angle  of 
vision  from  which  a  very  little  girl 
viewed  the  phenomena  of  life  and  nature 
about  her.  And  she  has  accomplished 
her  task  so  delicately,  with  such  minute 
wit,  that  the  result  is  not  so  much  a  sweet 
fiction  as  it  is  an  authentic  contribution 
to  literature  dealing  with  the  more  or  less 
esoteric  mind  of  a  child. 


\^ 


Literary   Notes 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  in  the 
"  Pembroke  Shakespeare,"  republish  the  orig- 
inal text  of  the  First  Folio  of  1623  in  a  set  of 
twelve  volumes  in  a  neat  box  (cloth,  $9).  The 
volumes  are  very  light  and  handy,  and  the  notes 
reduced  to  the  indispensable  minimum.  This 
edition  is  for  most  students  as  good  as  a  fac- 
simile folio,  and  will  also  be  enjoyed  by  many 
general  readers,  who  enjoy  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury flavor  of  such  a  text. 

The  "List  of  Books  on  the  Philippine 

Islands,"  published  by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
is  a  good  piece  of  work  in  bibliography,  and 
will  be  very  useful  to  those  who  have  had  to  find 
their  way  through  the  labyrinth  of  public  docu- 
ments. Maps  are  indexed,  and  there  is  a  list  of 
the  articles  in  the  more  important  magazines, 
including  over  a  hunderd  titles  from  The  Inde- 
pendent. The  leaves  are  uncut,  altho  there  can 
be  no  possible  reason  for  this  imposition  on 
the  reader's  time  in  the  case  of  a  bound  refer- 
ence book. 

. . .  .The  Rev.  J.  L.  Jenkins,  of  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.,  writes  us  that  while  W.  C.  Bryant's  col- 
lege poem,  printed  in  our  issue  of  January  7th, 
has  not  yet  been  gathered  into  the  collections 
of  Bryant's  Poems,  General  Wilson  is  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  it  had  not  been  previously 
published.  It  was  printed  in  The  Christian 
Union  of  June  25th,  1891,  from  a  copy  which 
Mr.  Jenkins  found  among  the  papers  of  his 
father,  who  was  in  college  with  Mr.  Bryant, 
and  to  which  was  attached  the  statement: 
"Written  by  W.  C.  Bryant,  a  member  of  the 
Sophomore  class  in  Williams  College." 


Pebbles 

Vas   it  alone   dot   Dido   died   oh, 
Hemmed  'round  by  cruel  fire? 

Ach  nein,  it  vas  not  at  all  so, 
She  had  her  funeral  py  her. 

— Yale  Record. 

....The  child  was  extremely  ill.  Anybody 
could  see  that.  "What  has  she  been  eating?" 
asked  the  doctor.  "  She  is  just  home  from  a  lit- 
tle children's  party,  where  the  refreshments 
were  chicken  sandwiches,  fruit  cake,  candied 
cherries,  nuts,  coffee,  chocolate  creams  and  lob- 
ster salad,"  said  mamma.  Doctor  looked  per- 
plexed. "  Anything  else  ?  "  he  asked.  Mamma 
thought  a  moment.  "  Oh,  yes !  fruit  ices,"  she 
said.  "  Ah ! "  exclaimed  the  doctor  at  once. 
"  Doubtless  the  water  with  which  the  ices  were 
made  was  not  thoroughly  sterilized."  He  shook 
his  head. — Life. 

Speak  kindly  to  the  millionaire; 

Perhaps  he  does  his  best, 
Don't  try  to  drive  him  to  despair 

With  rude,  unfeeling  jest. 
Don't  laugh  at  portraits  which  display 

His  face  with  common  leer. 
And  when  he  gives  his  wealth  away 

Don't  take  it  with  a  sneer. 

Speak  kindly  to  the  millionaire. 

He  has  a  right  to  live, 
And  feel  the  sun  and  breathe  the  air 

And  keep  his  coin  or  give. 
You  may  be  rich  yourself,  you  see, 

Before  your  life  is  through 
Speak  kindly,  and  remember  he 

Is  human,  just  like  you. 

— Washington  Star. 

"  When  the  English  tongue  we  speak 
Why  is  *  break '  not  rhymed  with  *  freak  ?  * 
Will  you  tell  me  why  it's  true 
We  say  '  sew,'  but  likewise  *  few  ;* 
And  the  maker  of  a  verse 
Cannot  cap  his  'horse*  with  'worse?* 

*  Beard '   sounds  not  the  same  as   '  heard ;' 

*  Cord  '  is  different  from  *  word ;' 

*  Cow  *  is  cow,  but  *  low  '  is  low ; 

'  Shoe '  is  never  rhymed  with  *  foe.' 
Think  of  *  hose  '  and  '  dose  '  and  '  lose ;' 
And  of  *  goose  ' — and  yet  of  *  choose.' 
Think  of  *  comb  '  and  *  tomb  '  and  *  bomb ;' 

*  Doll '  and  *  roll ;'  and  *  home  '  and  '  some.* 
And  since  '  pay  '  is  rhymed  with  '  say,' 
Why  not  'paid'  with  'said,'  I  pray? 

We  have  '  blood  '  and  '  food  *  and  '  good  ;* 
'  Mould '  is  not  pronounced  like  '  could.* 
Wherefore  'done,'  but  'gone'  and    'lone?* 
Is  there  any  reason  known? 
And,  in  short,  it  seems  to  me 
Sound  and  letters  disagree.'* 

— Bangaler's  Magazine. 
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A   Model  Arbitration    ireaty 

In  view  of  the  notable  arbitration  con- 
ference held  this  week  in  Washington, 
we  discussed  in  our  last  issue  what  pro- 
visions a  model  arbitration  treaty  should 
contain.  Altho  the  action  of  the  con- 
ference will  be  taken  after  we  go  to 
press,  the  subject  is  so  timely  and  im- 
portant that  we  venture  to  give  in  this 
issue  the  full  text  of  such  a  treaty  as  would 
perhaps  contain  the  most  important  pro- 
visions to  make  it  serve  as  the  basis 
of  arbitration  between  England  and  the 
United  States  and  be  a  possible  model 
for  future  treaties  between  other  na- 
tions. The  points  which  seem  to  us  of 
special  importance  to  incorporate  in 
such  a  proposed  treaty  are  these : 

1.  That  The  Hague  Court  shall  acquire  jur- 
isdiction in  those  questions  not  reserved  for 
trial  by  war. 

2.  That  either  party  to  such  a  controversy 
shall  be  able  to  set  the  wheels  of  the  court  in 
motion. 

3.  That  the  court  itself  shall  have  authority 
to  develop  a  suitable  system  of  procedure. 

4.  That  in  the  questions  reserved  for  war, 
the  appeal  to  arms  shall  be  made  only  after  the 
decision  of  the  court. 

5.  That  there  may  be  no  danger  of  a  failure 
to  constitute  a  court  by  the  selection  of  judges 
for  the  trial  of  any  particular  controversy. 

6.  That  The  Hague  Treaty  shall  remain  in 
force  as  long  as  the  arbitration  agreement. 

The  articles  of  such  a  suggested 
treaty  are  as  follows : 

Article  1. — All  differences  which  now  exist, 
or  which  may  hereafter  exist,  between  the  high 
contracting  parties  shall  be  determined  by  arbi- 
tration, under  the  treaty  of  The  Hague.  But 
nothing  herein  shall  prevent  entire  freedom  of 
action  by  either  party  in  case  of  dispute  or  con- 
flict between  either  of  the  parties  hereto  and  a 
third  Power. 

The  proviso  of  Article  I  is  to  make 
sure  that  nothing  in  this  treaty  shall  im- 
pair our  insistence  on  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. Even  if  the  Doctrine  were  violated 
by  England  we  would  be  free  to  act 
against  England,  because  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can nation  would  be  affected.     Also,  in 


case  of  war  between  England  and  any 
third  Power,  we  should  be  free  to  act 
according  to  our  interest. 

Article  H. — In  cases  involving  the  inde- 
pendence, autonomy  or  constitution  of  a  na- 
tion, there  may  be  an  appeal  to  arms  after  the 
decision  by  the  Court  of  Arbitration,  but  only 
by  the  nation  whose  independence,  autonomy 
or  constitution  is  questioned. 

This  Article  places  questions  of  fact 
and  law  on  the  same  footing  as  ques- 
tions of  fact  under  Articles  9  to  14  of 
The  Hague  Treaty  (which  provides  for 
a  commission  of  inquiry  for  questions  of 
fact  and  allows  an  appeal  to  arms  after 
the  decision),  with  this  difference,  that 
appeal  to  arms  is  limited  to  the  nation 
whose  independence,  autonomy  or  con- 
stitution is  questioned. 

Article  III. — The  right  of  appeal  to  arms 
after  a  decision  by  the  court  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  any  nation  in  any  case  after  it  has  al- 
lowed one  previous  decision  of  the  court  to 
stand  in  a  case  of  the  same  character,  nor  after 
the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  rendi- 
tion of  the  decision. 

This  Article  is  needed  only  in  case 
questions  other  than  independence,  au- 
tonomy or  constitution  are  reserved  for 
trial  by  war.  The  provision  made  here- 
in will  let  custom  have  due  weight,  and 
custom  is  the  great  law-maker. 

Article  IV. — Notice  of  what  shall  be  con- 
traband of  war  in  the  conflict  which  is  to  come 
must  be  attached  to  an  appeal  to  arms  from  a 
decision  of  the  court.  And  all  alleged  viola- 
tions of  the  law  of  nations  or  the  rules  of  war 
accepted  by  both  parties,  in  any  conflict  upon 
appeal  from  a  decision  by  the  court,  shall  be 
passed  upon  by  a  Court  of  Arbitration  consti- 
tuted according  to  the  treaty  of  The  Hague  and 
the  terms  of  this  treaty. 

When  war  breaks  out  under  present 
conditions  the  nations  concerned  make 
public  their  claim  as  to  what  shall  con- 
stitute contrabrand  of  war,  but  this  Ar- 
ticle would  tend  to  minimize  the  trouble 
growing  out  of  this  question.  In  the 
old  trials  by  battle  between  citizens  of 
England,  which  were  lawful  as  late  as 
1819,  the  court  named  the  weapons,  the 
time,  place  and  length  of  the  encounter. 
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International  wager  of  battle  between 
nations  that  are  all  the  while  within  the 
United  Nations  may,  some  day,  be.  regu- 
lated as  to  weapons,  scene  of  action, 
length  of  duration,  etc. ;  but  it  seems  suf- 
ficient at  present  to  provide  that  the 
court  shall  pass  upon  any  violation  of 
recognized  duties  which  occurred  in  the 
stress  of  war. 

Article  V. — Either  party  to  a  controversy 
may  deliver  to  the  other  party  or  parties  a 
statement  of  its  contention,  and  is  entitled  to  a 
judgment  according  to  the  same,  to  be  entered 
by  the  clerk,  unless  it  receives  a  counter  state- 
ment in  a  reasonable  time.  Upon  application 
and  proof  of  delivery  of  such  statement  of  the 
case,  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall  designate  what 
would  be  a  reasonable  time  for  delivery  of 
counter  statement. 

A  judgment  by  default  may  be  set  aside  by 
the  clerk  for  reasonable  cause. 

Upon  issue  joined  either  party  shall  be  en- 
titled to  apply  for  an  order  of  the  court  desig- 
nating the  time,  place  and  manner  of  taking  evi- 
dence and  fixing  a  time  for  the  trial  of  the  case. 

When  this  application  is  made,  the  members 
of  the  court  for  the  trial  of  the  case  shall  be 
selected.  And  it  shall  be  proper  for  them  to 
decide  and  announce  to  the  contending  parties 
the  reasonable  rules  of  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  the  trial  of  the  cause. 

Rules  of  procedure  once  anounced  and  fol- 
lowed shall  be  considered  as  constituting  a 
part  of  the  procedure  of  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration,  but  they  may  be  changed  by  the 
court  specially  constituted  to  try  any  question 
upon  the  application  of  any  party  at  the  first 
session  of  a  court  after  its  first  constitution. 

This  Article  enables  either  party  to  set 
the  wheels  of  justice  in  motion  without 
the  active  consent  of  the  other  party  in 
a  controversy  which  it  has  been  agreed 
by  this  treaty  shall  be  determined  by  ar- 
bitration. 

It  also  enables  the  court  to  develop 
such  rules  of  procedure  as  will  make  it 
most  useful. 

Article  VI. — If  a  court  shall  not  be  consti- 
tuted by  the  method  provided  in  the  treaty  of 
The  Hague,  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall  sum- 
mon by  lot  a  sufficient  number  of  the  members 
of  the  highest  court  of  the  nations  signatory  of 
the  treaty  of  The  Hague,  not  of  the  two  high 
contracting  parties,  from  whom  the  court  shall 
be  completed  by  the  methods  now  in  use  in 
selecting  a  jury.  The  court  shall  determine 
how  many  peremptory  challenges  each  party 
may  make,  also  what  shall  be  considered  good 
cause  for  challenge.  And  any  number  of  chal- 
lenges may  be  made  for  cause. 


In  making  the  members  of  the  highest  court 
of  the  nations  eligible  for  duty  on  the  interna- 
tional court,  it  is  intended  that  only  those  who 
are  actively  judging  in  their  own  nation  shall 
be  eligible  to  judge  between  nations. 

This  Article  will  insure  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  court,  in  case  the  method  of 
selection  provided  in  the  treaty  of  The 
Hague  fails  to  accomplish  this. 

Article  VII. — The  high  contracting  parties 
agree  that  neither  shall  denounce  the  treaty  of 
The  Hague  without  the  consent  of  the  other, 
while  this  present  treaty  remains  operative. 
And  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  pro- 
vided for  by  the  treaty  of  The  Hague  shall  have 
and  exercise  the  jurisdiction  created  by  this 
present  treaty  until  the  present  treaty  is  de- 
nounced, even  tho  all  the  other  signatory  Pow- 
ers may  have  previously  denounced  the  treaty 
of  The  Hague. 

And  in  order  to  make  this  Article  of  this 
present  treaty  efiFectual,  the  high  contracting 
parties  agree,  so  long  as  this  present  treaty  re- 
mains in  force,  to  keep  their  members  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  duly  appointed 
as  provided  in  said  treaty  of  The  Hague. 

This  Article  is  to  provide  against  un- 
timely termination  of  this  treaty  by  a 
denunciation  of  the  treaty  of  The 
Hague  by  either  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties, or  by  the  other  Powers,  which  is 
now  allowed  upon  one  year's  notice. 

Article  VIII. — This  treaty  shall  continue  in 
force  for  three  years  after  it  is  denounced  by 
either  of  the  parties  hereto. 

The  idea  in  making  the  treaty  run 
three  years  after  denunciation  is  to  en- 
able the  parties  to  adjust  themselves  to 
the  altered  condition  following  the  ter- 
mination of  the  treaty;  for  instance,  by 
making  changes  in  their  army  and  navy. 
Three  years  would  give  the  party  op- 
posed to  denouncing  the  treaty  an  op- 
portunity to  carry  the  country  for  con- 
tinuing the  treaty  before  it  actually  ter- 
minated. 

Article  IX. — The  number  of  judges  to  be 
selected  as  herein  provided  for  the  trial  of  any 
controversy  shall  be  five,  unless  otherv/ise 
agreed  by  the  parties,  and  decision  shall  be  by 
a  majority  of  the  judges. 

The  Articles  of  Confedei-ation  of  the 
United  States  (1776-89)  left  the  Con- 
gress free  to  fix  the  number  of  judges  at 
seven  or  nine  when  it  was  necessary  to 
constitute  a  court  for  the  trial  of  a  ques- 
tion between  two  States.    It  seems  better 
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to  fix  the  number  definitely,  and  five  will 
probably  be  found  better  than  seven  or 
any  larger  number — five  being  enough 
for  counsel  and  not  enough  for  confu- 
sion. 

Article  X. — The  president  of  the  tribunal 
or  court  constituted  by  virtue  of  this  treaty 
shall  be  designated  by  the  court  after  it  is  fully 
constitued. 

The  court  constituted  at  The  Hague 
to  try  the  Pious  Fund  Case  between  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  States  recommended 
that  subsequent  courts  constituted  un- 
der The  Hague  Treaty  should  be  left 
free  to  elect  their  own  chief  justice,  in- 
stead of  being  compelled  to  hr.ve  the 
umpire  preside.  They  were  of  opinion 
that  some  eminently  desirable  jurists 
might  be  glad  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  court,  but  yet  unwilling  to  become 
its  president. 

Article  XL — Unless  otherwise  agreed  by  the 
parties,  English  shall  be  the  language  used  in 
the  trial  of  questions  arbitrated  under  this 
treaty. 

In  a  treaty  between  England  and  the 
United  States  English  would  naturally 
be  the  language  of  the  arbitration 
court,  and  yet  the  members  of  the  court 
selected  for  the  trial  of  the  question 
might  be  more  conversant  with  some 
other  language.  In  such  a  case  the  par- 
ties might  well  agree  to  the  use  of  a 
language  more  convenient  for  the  court 
and  in  the  appointment  of  agents  and 
counsel  select  men  versed  in  the  lan- 
guage to  be  used  in  the  proceedings. 

New    Problems  in  the  South 

The  holiday  meetings  at  New  Or- 
leans of  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Historical 
Association  set  going  a  lively  thinking 
that  will  afifect  public  opinion,  North 
and  South.  At  no  other  time  have  so 
many  men  who  by  training  and  occu- 
pation are  qualified  to  reflect  upon 
industrial  and  political  problems  ob- 
served Southern  conditions  at  first 
hand.  The  Southern  people,  on  their 
part,  and  their  newspapers,  were  eager 
to  obtain  the  impressions  of  these 
Northern  visitors.  The  South  felt 
the  quickening  influence  of  the  strong 
intellectual  movement  that  these  asso- 


ciations stand  for,  and  the  Northern 
men  came  home  with  a  sense  of  the 
reality  and  the  difficulty  of  Southern 
problems  that  never  could  have  been 
obtained  through  hearsay  evidence. 

The  chief  fact  forced  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  any  Northern  visitor  to  the 
South  to-day  is  that  the  immediate 
problems  of  that  section  are  not  the 
ones  that  are  most  talked  about.  The 
political  differences  of  the  North  and 
the  South  are  becoming  historical.  To 
say  that  the  race  question  also  is  tak- 
ing on  an  entirely  new  phase  is  to  ex- 
press in  moderate  terms  a  fact  of  the 
most  serious  reality.  The  South  is  un- 
alterably determined  to  deny  social 
equality  to  the  negro  race  at  any  and 
every  cost ;  but  while  devoting  its 
best  thought  to  devising  all  man- 
ner of  political  and  ceremonial  means 
to  accomplish  this  end,  the  Southern 
people,  quite  unconsciously,  are  enter- 
ing upon  a  new  stage  of  social  evolu- 
tion that  will  settle  the  question  of 
social  equality  in  an  incidental  way. 
The  new  problems  of  the  South  are 
economic.  The  new  economic  devel- 
opment is  about  to  put  a  pressure  upon 
the  negro  race  far  more  severe  than 
any  it  has  heretofore  experienced. 
No  intelligent  student  of  industrial 
progress  can  fail  to  see  that  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  black  race  in 
the  South  is  doomed.  Its  inevitable 
fate  is  pauperism  and  crime.  Under 
the  new  conditions  that  portion  of  the 
race  alone  will  survive  which  is  capable 
of  mastering  new  industrial  methods 
and  of  subjecting  itself  to  the  require- 
ments of  systematic,  intelligent,  faith- 
ful economic  activity. 

Like  every  section  of  the  country, 
the  South  is  witnessing  the  concen- 
tration of  capital.  The  day  of  the 
small  railroad  is  gone  by.  The  day  of 
the  small  cotton  mill,  of  the  small 
sugar  plantation  and  the  small  sugar 
mill  has  long  gone  by.  The  new  cap- 
tains of  industry  are  men  of  the  reso- 
lute sort,  who  propose  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times,  and  to  enter  into  the  fierc- 
est competition  with  their  rivals  in  the 
Northern  States  and  in  foreign  lands. 
To  a  great  extent  the  undertakers  of 
the  new  Southern  enterprises  are 
Northern  men.  To  a  very  great  extent 
the     capital     which     they    control     is 
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Northern  capital.  And  herein  lies  a 
menace  to  the  negro  race.  The  South- 
ern employer  has  always  been  lenient 
toward  the  negro's  industrial  faults. 
He  has  borne  with  him  with  a  degree 
of  patience  that  has  often  approached 
the  border  line  of  indifference.  Not 
so  the  Northern  capitalist.  When  the 
Northern  business  man  finds  that 
negro  labor  is  inefficient  and  costly  he 
does  not  hesitate — not  for  ten  minutes 
— to  turn  the  black  man  adrift  and  to 
give  the  job  to  a  white  competitor. 

As  one  journeys  Southward  through 
the  Carolinas  and  into  Georgia,  he  sees 
on  every  hand  the  evidences  of  a  new 
and  energetic  life.  Cotton  manufac- 
turing towns  are  springing  up  on  all 
the  lines  of  railway.  Well  constructed 
brick  mills  are  surrounded  by  neat  and 
atractively  designed  cottages  for  the 
work  people.  These  work  people  are 
whites,  largely  drawn  from  the  hardy 
population  of  the  Western  uplands, 
and  from  the  North  and  the  West.  In 
the  sugar  belt  of  Louisiana  one  sees 
hundreds  of  Sicilians  working  in  the 
mills  and  on  the  plantations.  The  su- 
perintendent of  one  of  the  largest  mills 
in  the  South  says  that  he  is  displacing 
negro  labor  as  fast  as  he  can  obtain 
white,  and  he  exults  in  the  fact  that 
Italians  are  coming  into  Louisiana  at 
the  rate  of  ten  to  twelve  thousand  a 
year.  In  the  best  hotels  one  sees  negro 
help  only  in  the  dining  room.  Your 
room  is  cared  for  by  a  white  maid,  and 
your  boots  are  blacked  by  a  white 
man. 

Three  great  industrial  movements 
now  under  full  headway  are  destined 
to  work  an  almost  revolutionary  trans- 
formation of  the  South,  not  only  eco- 
nomically, but  also,  in  the  long  run, 
socially  and  politically.  The  inflow  of 
Northern  and  European  capital  to  de- 
velop Southern  natural  resources  will 
be  a  continually  swelling  tide.  The 
current  of  immigration  that  so  long  re- 
fused to  cross  Mason's  and  Dixon's 
line  has  at  last  broken  through,  and 
within  twenty-five  years  the  immigra- 
tion of  European  whites  into  the  cot- 
ton, sugar  and  rice  belts  will  be  one  of 
the  conspicuous  phenomena  of  our 
population  statistics.  The  third  move- 
ment is  that  of  Western  and   South- 


western farmers  from  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas, Indiana  and  Illinois  into  the  truck 
farming  lands  of  the  South.  Within 
the  last  year  between  seventy-five  thou- 
sand and  a  hundred  thousand  families 
from  Missouri  and  neighboring  States, 
as  far  east  as  Indiana,  have  thus 
changed  their  place  of  abode.  Many 
of  the  great  railroad  systems  are  ac- 
tively furthering  both  the  reflex  move- 
ment from  the  West  and  foreign  immi- 
gration, in  connection  with  land  devel- 
opment schemes. 

Such  negroes  as  possess  qualities 
that  make  them  adaptable  and  am- 
bitious will  doubtless  find  a  place  in 
the  new  order  of  things.  As  a  race,  the 
negro  is  facing  a  crisis  in  his  existence, 
and  the  industrial  pace  will  not  slacken 
to  enable  him  to  make  up  his  mind  at 
leisure  what  he  had  better  do  next. 
Those  forces  which  are  making  for  edu- 
cation and  thrift  are  all  that  will  save 
negro  trash — or  white  trash,  for  that 
matter — from  sinking  into  pauperism 
and  crime. 

Steel   and    the  Shipyard  Trust 

We  observe  that  some  who  feel  keenly 
the  loss  of  dividends  on  Steel  Corpora- 
tion common  shares  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  methods  of  Steel  Corpora- 
tion financiers  and  promoters  have  not 
differed  materially  from  those  which  the 
Shipyard  Trust  inquiry  has  brought  to 
light.  This  was  to  be  expected,  for  per- 
sons prominent  in  connection  with  the 
first  of  these  undertakings  were  influen- 
tially  concerned  in  the  second.  But  it 
would  be  unjust  to  assume  that  motives 
and  methods  were  the  same  in  both  cases. 
Such  an  assumption  is  forbidden  by  the 
evidence. 

To  the  great  disappointment  of  many 
unfortunate  investors  the  4  per  cent, 
dividend  on  Steel  common  stock  was  re- 
duced by  one-half  in  October,  and  has 
now  been  discontinued.  The  par  value 
of  this  common  stock  exceeds  $500,000,- 
000;  the  shares,  for  which  the  highest 
market  price  in  1902  was  nearly  $47, 
have  fallen  to  the  neighborhood  of  $10. 
Dividends  are  no  longer  paid  because 
the  company's  earnings  have  suddenly 
and  seriously  declined..  There  is  no 
doubt  about  this.     In  1902  the  net  earn- 
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ings  were  $133,308,000,  or  an  average  philanthropic  and  conscientious  banker, 
of  $11,100,000  per  month.  For  the  first  it  seems  to  us,  could  have  advised  per- 
nine  months  of  1903  the  average  was  sons  of  small  means  to  buy  Steel  com- 
$10,450,000;  for  the  six  months  ending  mon.  If  overcapitalization  is  contrary 
with  September  it  was  $11,500,000.  to  public  policy,  it  is  high  time  for  the 
Then  the  earnings  dropped :  people  to  prevent  it  by  legislation.  They 
September  $9,120,134  have  the  power  to  do  so.  The  Corpora- 
October   7,675,141  tion's  manufacturing  business  has  been 

November 4,069,901  ^^u  managed ;  no  similar  companv  has 

^^^^"^^^■^ 3.100,000  ^^^j.  ^j^g^  g^  ^^^^^  publicity  to  official 

And  for  the  whole  year  there  was  avail-  reports  concerning  its  affairs, 
able  for  dividends  on  the  preferred  and  Why  have  its  earnings  suffered  so 
the  common  shares  a  balance  of  only  great  a  decline?  Because  of  the  failing 
$55,000,000,  against  $90,000,000  in  1902.  demand  for  its  goods.  There  were  two 
At  the  end  of  that  year  there  were  orders  leading  causes  thus  affecting  the  de- 
on  hand  for  5,347,000  tons  of  products ;  mand :  first,  a  paralysis  of  the  building 
the  orders  now  are  for  only  3,215,000  industry  in  New  York,  Chicago  and 
tons.  These  figures  show  why  there  is  other  cities,  due  mainly  to  the  action  of 
no  dividend  on  the  common  shares.  The  corrupt  walking  delegates ;  second,  gen- 
suspension  of  this  dividend  has  been  eral  retrenchment  and  caution,  either 
warranted  by  the  condition  of  the  com-  suggested  or  compelled  by  the  prolonged 
pany's  business.  decline  of  securities.     In  action  and  in- 

We  are  not  saying  that  the  Corpora-  fluence    these    depressing    forces,    with 

tion  is  reasonably  capitalized.    We  could  others  of  less  importance,  were  so  asso- 

not  truthfully  say  so.      The  enormous  ciated  or  interwoven  that  no  one  of  them 

volume  of  its  stock  was  made  to  include  should    be    considered    by    itself.      Sam 

the   country's    prosperity,    the    "  boom,"  Parks    boasted    that    he    had    increased 

the  tariff,  and  water  enough  to  satisfy  wages  in  the  building  industry;  he  and 

the  owners  of  the  constituent  concerns,  his  kind  have  now  been  clearly  instru- 

who  sold  long  ago,  we  presume,  a  ma-  mental  in  reducing  the  wages  of  200,000 

jority  of  their  shares  to  the  public.    We  iron  and  steel  workers.     Whatever  may 

are   not  commending  that  expert  man-  have  been  the  shortcomings  of  Steel  Cor- 

ipulation  of  the  Exchange  market  by  a  poration  financiers  and  promoters,  they 

master  hand    which  so  successfully  dis-  cannot  fairly  be  accused  of  depressing 

tributed  the  shares  that  the  underwrit-  the     Corporation's    business.       To     the 

ing  syndicate  won  a  profit  of  more  than  causes    already     mentioned     should    be 

$50,000,000.      Due  caution  would  have  added   a  growing  competition  of  inde- 

forbidden  the  payment  of  4  per  cent,  on  pendent   companies,    capitalized   upon   a 

the  common  stock  from  the  start.    Earn-  conservative  basis. 

ings  to  warrant  such  payment  could  be  It  is  not  asserted  that  those  who  or- 

sustained   only   by   the    maintenance   of  ganized  the  Steel  Corporation  or  those 

high    prices,    an    absence    of    annoying  who  have   controlled   its   fortunes   have 

competition  and  an  unfailing  demand  for  violated  the  laws   (altho  some  may  ex- 

the  company's  products.     But  there  was  cept  the  Trust  statutes)    or  have  been 

a  great  mass  of  common  stock  in  hand,  guilty  of  contemptible  and  puerile  diver- 

and  will  anybody  say  that  it  could  have  sions   in   finance.     With   respect  to  the 

been  marketed  at  $45,  $40,  or  $30  if  those  Shipyard   Trust   the   case   is   somewhat 

who  controlled  it  and  the  company  had  different,  as  all  who  have  read  reports 

not  at  once  begun  to  pay  a  dividend  of  of  the  inquiry  must  know.     The  latest 

4  per  cent.  ?  contribution  to  the  history  of  this  organ- 

As   for   the   overcapitalization,   surely  ization  is  one  made  by  the  State  Superin- 

there  was  sufficient  publicity  about  that,  tendent  of  Banks  relating  to  the  Trust 

All  who  had  any  knowledge  of  invest-  Company  of  the  Republic,  which  under- 

ments  understood  how  great  a  risk  was  in-  took  with  unfortunate  results  such  part 

volved  in  the  purchase  of  such  shares  at  of  the  promoting  as  was  not  intrusted 

prices  yielding  (for  the  present,  at  least)  to  agents    who  besought  the  favor  of  a 

a  net  return  of  10  or  12  per  cent.     No  curious  lot  of  persons  in   Paris.     Here 
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was  a  plain  violation  of  law  in  the  mak-  comparatively   unknown,    and   the    most 

ing  of  large  loans  to  the  President  of  the  worthy  of  them  may  be  the  most  obscure 

Trust  Company  upon  no  security  except  or  modest. 

the   Shipyard  stocks.     At  the   Superin-  The  more  original  the  experiment,  the 

tendent's    demand    the    steps    wrongly  less  certain  it  is  that  the  results  may  be 

taken  were  retraced,  and  the  company's  profitable,    and    the    ablest    investigator 

solvency  was  preserved,  at  the  cost  of  must  often  pursue  fruitless  lines  of  work, 

a  loss  of  $1,000,000,  which  swept  away  In  such  cases  he  usually  prefaces  his  re- 

the  surplus  and  half  the  stockholders'  in-  port  by  the  words,  "  These  results,  altho 

vestment.  negative,  are  of  just  as  much  value  from 

Superintendent  Kilburn  asks  for  legis-  a  scientific  standpoint  as  tho  they  were 
lation  to  prevent  Trust  Companies  from  positive,"  which  may  be  true  enough,  but 
undertaking  schemes  of  promotion.  This  we  notice  that  scholars  prefer  to  publish 
is  not  the  first  instance  of  an  unwise  and  those  papers  which  do  not  need  such  an 
dangerous  connection  between  a  Trust  introduction.  The  difference  between 
Company  and  the  promoters  of  a  combina-  the  two  methods  is  the  old  question 
tion,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  great  Trust  Com-  whether  it  is  better  to  reward  promise 
panics  of  New  York  do  not  need  the  re-  or  performance.  Some  educators  wish 
straint  which  the  Superintendent  sug-  to  abolish  the  custom  of  granting  honor- 
gests.  Those  who,  in  this  instance,  as  he  ary  degrees.  Others  would  omit  the  de- 
says,  "  flagrantly  transgressed  the  law,"  gree  given  at  "  Commencement,"  when 
appear  to  have  been  very  fortunate  thus  the  student  begins  his  life  work,  and  have 
far  in  escaping  prosecution.  They  have  only  honorary  degrees  awarded  to  those 
not  avoided  exposure ;  and  the  proof  of  who  have  really  accomplished  something 
their  sins,  with  the  Shipyard  testimony  of  value  for  their  fellow-men.  Those 
and  the  letters  which  describe  that  re-  who  had  expected  that  the  income  of  the 
markable  hunt  for  investors  and  under-  Carnegie  gift,  as  it  is- the  largest  amount 
writers  among  the  gamblers  of  Paris,  of  money  free  from  all  hampering  re- 
makes a  repulsive  chapter  in  the  history  striction  to  be  given  for  the  furtherance  of 
of  a  kind  of  "  high  finance  "  of  which  pure  research,  would  produce  in  the  first 
we  have  had  much  more  than  enough.  year  some  imposing  and  astonishing  re- 

^  suits,  such  as  the  solution  of  some  one  of 

the  problems  which  have  perplexed  the 

Carnegie  and   Nobel  Awards  ^uman  mind  for  ages   or  the  discovery 

^  of  some  great  natural  force  for  the  serv- 

Almost  simultaneously  come  the  an-  ice  of  mankind,  will  look  over  the  list  of 
nouncements  of  the  grants  made  by  the  grants  in  the  Year-book  about  to  be  pub- 
Carnegie  Institution  for  the  promotion  Hshed  with  a  sense  of  disappointment, 
of  scientific  research  and  prizes  accorded  Among  the  researches  assisted  by  the 
by  the  Nobel  Foundation  for  the  greatest  money  bestowed  last  year  there  are  none 
scientific  triumphs,  and  it  is  interesting  that  would  enable  one  to  use  the  time- 
to  compare  the  working  of  these  two  worn  adjectives  "epoch-making"  and 
diverse  methods  for  the  advancement  of  "  revolutionary." 

knowledge.  Obviously,  those  who  have  Instead  of  building  in  Washington  ex- 
charge  of  the  Nobel  Fund  have  the  easier  pensive  laboratories  or  devoting  large 
task  of  the  two ;  for,  however  difficult  it  sums  to  a  single  line  of  investigation  of 
may  be  to  decide  what  man  has  made  the  especial  need  or  promise,  as  some  of  their 
most  important  discovery  in  physics,  for  numerous  advisers  have  recommended, 
example,  it  is  still  harder  to  determme  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
what  man  is  going  to  make  the  most  im-  have  adopted  for  their  first  year  the  less 
portant  discovery  in  physics  in  the  fu-  spectacular  but  much  safer  plan  of  dis- 
ture.  In  the  first  case  there  is  only  choice  tributing  the  $200,000  at  their  disposal 
between  the  claims  for  pre-eminence  of  among  over  one  hundred  investigators  in 
half  a  dozen  whose  names  any  student  every  branch  of  science.  One  who  is  at 
of  that  branch  of  science  can  give ;  in  all  familiar  with  scientific  workers  in  this 
the  second  there  are  thousands  of  poten-  country  will  recognize  most  of  the  names 
tial    geniuses    or    pretentious    aspirants,  given,    and    will   not   question   that   the 
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money  given  them  will  be  productive  of  be  discussed  later  in  these  columns.    The 

good  results.  medical  prize  is  awarded  to  Dr.  Nicholas 

Astronomy,  oldest  of  the  sciences,  gets  Finsen,  of  Copenhagen,  who  has  been  so 

the  lion's  share,  $26,800,  and  psychology,  successful    in   treating   lupus   and   other 

the  youngest,  gets  least,  $3,600.    Astron-  skin  diseases  by  the  ultra-violet  rays  fil- 

omy   is   already   more  heavily   endowed  tered  from  either  the  sunlight  or  electric 

than  any  of  the  other  sciences,  for  a  rich  light.    For  the  greatest  work  in  literature 

man  is  much  more  apt  to  give  money  for  in  the  ideal  sense  the  prize  goes  to  Dr. 

the  biggest  telescope  in  the  world  than  Bjorstjerne    Bjornson,    of    Christiania. 

to  pay  for  the  more  humble  apparatus,  whose  stories  are  almost  as  well  known 

such  as  microscopes  for  a  botanical  or  in  this  country  as  in  Norway.     We  are 

test-tubes  for  a  chemical  laboratory.     It  glad  to  print  an  essay  by  and  about  him 

is    somewhat    curious    that    astronomy,  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 

which  is  the  most  abstruse  and  imprac-  The  awards  have  been  criticised  be- 

tical  of  the  pure  sciences,  should  appeal  cause  of  the  singular  fact  that  three  of 

so  much  more  strongly  to  "  the  practical  the  four  are  given  to  Scandinavians,  al- 

man  "  than  those  which  touch  human  life  tho   Nobel   expressly  stipulated  that  no 

more  closely  and  promise  more  tangible  favor  should  be  shown  to  Scandinavians 

benefits.  in  making  the  awards,  but  that  the  prizes 

The   part    which    most   closely    fulfils  should  be  open  equally  to  all  the  world. 

Carnegie's  purpose  of  discovering  the  ex-  However,  no  one  can  say  that  the  re- 

ceptional  man  and  setting  him    at    the  cipients  this  year  are  not  worthy,  even 

work  for  which  he  is  best  fitted  is  the  ap-  tho  he  question  whether  they  be  the  most 

propriation    of    $25,000  in   amounts  of  worthy. 

$1,000  or  less  to  young  men  who  have  The  Parisian  press  has  become  aroused 
shown  ability  and  desire  to  follow  special  to  the  importance  of  keeping  the  leading 
lines  of  inquiry.  Such  an  amount,  small  position  which  France  has  recently  at- 
as  it  is,  coming  at  a  critical  time,  may  tained  in  certain  fields  of  science  and  is 
save  to  science  a  brilliant  mind.  If  M.  collecting  subscriptions  to  assist  French 
and  Mme.  Curie  could  have  received  a  scientists  in  their  researches.  Of  the 
few  thousand  dollars  some  years  ago,  money  so  obtained  $12,000  has  just  been 
when  they  were  trying  to  scrape  together  awarded  to  Madame  Curie  for  the  prose- 
enough  money  to  buy  uranium  residues  cution  of  her  studies  on  radium  and 
for  the  extraction  of  radium,  they  would  $6,000  to  Professor  d'Arsouval  for  the 
not  have  had  to  cut  down  on  the  cost  of  same  purpose,  and  $8,000  to  M.  Brauly 
their  lunches  and  ride  their  bicycles  to  for  his  work  in  wireless  telegraphy, 
school  to  save  three  sous  bus  fare,  as  This  is  a  very  commendable  form  for 
they  did.  the  expression  of  patriotic  zeal,  and  we 

Probably  it  would  have  been  more  wel-  hope  it  will  spread  as  other  Paris  fash- 
come  to  them  then  than  the  $20,000  they  ions  do,  all  over  the  world, 
have  just  received  from  the  Nobel  Fund  jl 
as  half  of  the  prize  for  the  most  impor-  ,                .         ^ 
tant   discovery   in  physics.      The   other  instructing   Senators 
half  of  this  prize  goes  to  M.  Becquerel,  Louisiana  and  several  other   South- 
whose  work  on  the  new  forms  of  radia-  ern   States  have  instructed,  or  will  in- 
tion     from     minerals,     the     ''  Becquerel  struct,  their   Senators  to  vote    for    the 
rays,"  led  to  the  further  investigations  of  Panama  Canal  Treaty.     This  is  done  by 
the  Curies.    Our  readers  have  been  kept  a  concurrent  vote  of  the  two  Houses  of 
informed  on  these  remarkable  discoveries  the  legislatures  of  these  States.      Such 
by  numerous  articles  in  the  editorial  col-  instruction  in  other  cases  may  be  given 
umns  and  in  the  *'  Survey  of  the  World,"  to  the  Representatives  of  the  States  in 
and  by  the  first  report  of  her  work  from  the   lower    House    of    Congress.      It    is 
Mme.    Curie   herself    published    in    this  herein  assumed  that  the  members  of  the 
country.  local  legislatures  have  a  better  sense  of 

The  Nobel  prize  in  chemistry  goes  to  what  is  to  the  interest  of  their  State  or 

Prof.   Svante  Arrhenius,  of  Stockholm,  of    the    country    than    have    those    men 

for  his  theory  of  ionization,  which  will  whom   they  have  elected  to  the  Ignited 
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States  Senate,  or  whom  the  people  have  instruct  him  how  to  vote.     If  she  should, 

chosen  to  represent  them  in  the  House  of  we  presume  he  would  understand  it  as 

Representatives.  a  suggestion  that  he  resign  his  seat,  and 

In  the  present  case  it  would  seem  to  that  is   what  such   instruction   ought  to 

the  benefit  of  the  country  that  such  in-  be  taken  to  mean — namely,  that  the  State 

struction  is  given.    There  was  some  dan-  has  lost  confidence  in  its  Senator's  good 

ger  that  the  two  Senators  from  Louis-  judgment  and  desires  to  elect  his  suc- 

iana  might  feel  obliged  by  a  caucus  de-  cessor. 

cision   to  vote  with   their  party  against  But  if  a  State  ought  not  to  presume 

the  interests  of  their  State  and  of  the  to  instruct  its  Senators,  much  less  should 

country.     It  was  recognized  in  the  vote  the  members  of  a  party  in  the  Senate  or 

taken  in  the  Democratic  Senate  caucus  the  House  presume  to  instruct  each  other 

that  State  legislatures  might  give  instruc-  how  they  shall  vote.     The  Democratic 

tions  that  must  be  obeyed.     Under  the  Senators  in  caucus  bind  each  other  to 

influence  of  Senator  Gorman  there  was  vote  as  a  unit,  even  against  the  judgment 

danger     that     the     Democratic     caucus  of  some  individual  Senators.      We  are 

would  require  the  Senators  to  vote  as  a  glad  that  the  Republican  Senators  take 

unit  on  the  Panama  Treaty,  and  the  in-  no    such    caucus    action.      It    is    utterly, 

struction   given   will   relieve  us    of    the  wrong  thus  to  bind  the  votes  of  those 

danger    of    loss    of    the    treaty.     And  who  are  chosen  to  use  their  own  best 

yet  it  is  far  from  clear  that  it  is  wise  or  judgment  as  to  what  is  wise  for  their 

right  for  a  State  legislature  to  bind  the  States  and  for  the  Nation.    This  vicious 

action  of  its  Senators  against  their  own  caucus   instruction   is   the   fountain   and 

judgment.  origin  of  further  evils.     It  compels  in- 

These    Senators   are    supposed    to   be  struction  by  State  legislatures.     Because 

chosen  for  their  wisdom.     They  should  some    thirty    or    more    Senators    have 

lead,  not  follow,  public  opinion.     Their  banded  together  to  manacle  each  other 

judgment,  looking,  as  it  does,  over  the  the  State  legislatures  must  be  called  in 

whole  State  and  the  whole  Nation,  taught  special    session    to   unbind    their   hands, 

by  a  larger  experience  and  outlook,  ought  One  can  hardly  conceive  a  more  ridicu- 

to    be    wiser    than    of    the    local    repre-  lous  condition  or  fatuous  policy.     It  is 

sentatives  of  a  small  section  of  a  single  no    shining    evidence    of    the    political 

State.     They  are  chosen,  it  is  true,  as  astuteness  of  Senator  Gorman, 

representing  the  principles  of  a  party  to  «^ 

which   they  belong,  and  to  these  prin-  p.     j^^.jj      There  can  be  no  fire  drills  in 

ciples  they  are  pledged.     If  they  change  the  case  of  theater  audiences, 

their  views  on  the  questions  upon  which  but   the   advantage   of   a   well   practiced 

they  were  elected  they  should  resign  their  fire  drill,   such   as   is   familiar  in   many 

places ;  but  it  is,  and  should  be,  left  to  schools   in   our  large  cities,   and   ought 

them  to  decide  in  what  way  they  can  best  to  be  familiar  in  all,  is  illustrated  by  a 

carry  out  those  principles,  and  how  they  fire  in  Toronto  last  week.    A  three-story 

shall  vote  for  the  interests  of  their  State  schoolhouse,  w^ith  six  hundred  children, 

and  Nation,  and  this  because  they  are  caught  fire  the  day  school  opened  after 

presumed  to  be  not  only  men  of  inde-  the  holidays.    Smoke  was  observed  com- 

pendent    judgment,    but   also   of   better  ing  from  the  walls  about  the  registers 

judgment  than  those  who  have  chosen  on   the   second   floor;    the  teacher  tele- 

them.  They  are,  or  should  be,  the  picked,  phoned  the  principal  on  another  floor ;  he 

wisest  men  of  their  States.     To  instruct  made  a  speedy  investigation  and  sounded 

them  is  to  deny  and  insult  their  good  the  fire-gong,  which  was  the  signal  for  a 

judgment  and  ability.  fire  drill  of  the  pupils.     They  responded 

We  are  glad  that  it  is  not  a  usual  thing  immediately.     None  of  the  teachers  or 

for  a  State  to  instruct  its  Senators  and  scholars  was  in  a  panic,  and  in  less  than 

Representatives.     It  would  be  unfortu-  two  minutes   the  whole   school   was  on 

nate  if  the  custom,  occasionally  in  use,  the   street,   without  their  wraps.     Then 

should    spread.      Massachusetts    is    not  the  larger  boys  went  back  and  secured 

wholly  satisfied  with  the  votes  of  Sena-  the  wraps  from  the  lower  story  and  some 

or  Hoar,  but  she  does  not  venture  to  of  those  from  the  second  story,  but  the 
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Race  Suicide  and 
Female  Labor 


whole  building  was  in  flames,  and  half 
the  children  lost  their  outer  clothing. 
Not  a  single  life  was  lost,  nor  one  child 
injured,  altho  the  building  was  totally 
destroyed.  That  one  experience  was 
enough  to  justify  and  repay  all  the 
trouble  that  had  been  had  in  fire  drills 
during  a  dozen  or  more  years.  Doubt- 
less if  the  audience  in  the  Chicago  fire 
could  have  been  as  cool  as  these  drilled 
children  there  would  have  been  few,  if 
any,  lives  lost.  They  do  some  things 
well  in  Canada. 

The  bearing  on  what 
President  Roosevelt 
calls  race  suicide  of  the 
employment  of  women  and  girls  in  fac- 
tory life  is  suggested  to  us  by  a  cor- 
respondent, a  workman  in  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  a  city  which,  Hke  the  neighboring 
city  of  Passaic,  employs  many  thousands 
of  women  in  its  silk  and  woolen  factories. 
He  says : 

In  this  city  a  few  years  ago  a  man  working 
at  two  looms  would  make  about  fifteen  dollars 
per  week,  and  could  give  his  children  a  gram- 
mar school  education.  To-day  if  he  can  aver- 
age nine  dollars  per  week  he  is  fortunate,  while 
his  children  leave  school  from  two  to  four 
years  before  their  course  is  finished.  In 
Passaic  there  is  a  large  colony  of  Eastern  Eu- 
ropeans, Huns,  Slavs,  etc.,  who  work  in  the 
factories  there.  They  were  for  the  most  part 
imported  by  a  woolen  company  which  employs, 
it  is  reported,  in  the  neighborhood  of  four 
thousand  men,  women  and  children.  In  this 
mill  there  are  about  two  thousand  full  grown 
women  whose  earnings  do  not  average  three 
dollars  per  week;  their  husbands,  brothers,  etc., 
average  about  six  dollars  per  week.  The  more 
skilled  operators  get  more,  but  their  number  is 
comparatively  few,  and  no  Americans,  of  whom 
there  are  thousands  capable  of  doing  the  work, 
need  apply ;  they  are  all  imported.  The  unmar- 
ried women  employed  in  this  mill  and  others,  as 
this  firm  has  many  imitators  now  in  their  un- 
American  policy,  club  together,  six  or  seven 
occupying  one  room  for  eating,  sleeping,  etc. 
One  of  our  judges  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  district  in  which  the  colony  is 
located  is  responsible  for  ninety  per  cent,  of  all 
the  cases  appearing  before  his  court. 

I  lately  asked  a  friend  of  mine  returned 
from  the  West  if  he  had  married. 

"  Married !  "  he  replied,  "  do  you  think  I  am 
a  fool?  President  Roosevelt  says  every  man 
ought  to  marry ;  that  we  are  responsible  for 
race  suicide,  and  yet  he  knows  that  the  lowest 
classes  of  Europe  are  coming  here  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  a  million  a  year.     Do  you  think  I 


would  be  guilty  of  marrying  and  raising  a 
family  to  have  to  compete  with  them?  Much 
as  I  would  like  a  home  of  my  own  I  can  not 
curse  my  offspring  thus ;  let  a  stop  be  put  to 
immigration  and  the  PrQsident  will  have  no 
cause  to  cry  about  race  suicide." 

Our  correspondent  would  shut  out  for- 
eigners from  competition  with  native  la- 
bor. Why  not  also  shut  out  women 
from  competing  with  masculine  labor? 
It  is  the  kinds  of  labor  like  that  of 
masons,  carpenters  and  plumbers,  where 
only  men  are  employed,  that  get  the 
highest  wages. 

«^ 

.  r-  '  We  present  our  heartfelt 
A  Cursmg  ^   .  .  ^     t^ 

^...  ,  commiserations  to  Dr. 

James  M.  Buckley  and  the 
Rev.  Stephen  Merritt,  an  aged  Method- 
ist minister,  in  view  of  their  evil  plight 
if  Dr.  Dowie  has  any  influence  with 
powers  above  or  below.  Father  iNfer- 
ritt  was  proclaimed  one  of  Dr.  Dowie's 
converts  during  his  recent  meetings  in 
this  city.  Dr.  Buckley  could  not  be- 
lieve it  true,  and  he  received  assurance 
from  Father  Merritt  that  if  he  signed 
an  application  for  membership,  he 
thought  it  was  something  else.  Then 
Dr.  Buckley,  in  The  Christian  Advocate, 
made  a  severe  attack  on  Dr.  Dowie,  un- 
der the  title  "  A  False  Prophet."  Next, 
in  the  Leaves  of  Healing,  Dr.  Dowie 
prints  documents  in  Father  Merritt's 
own  handwriting,  which  seem  to  prove 
that  he  knew  what  he  was  about  when 
he  applied  for  membership  in  Dowie's 
Zion  Church  ;  and  he  proceeds  to  take 
the  final  step  in  the  following  words 
(in  capital  letters)  : 

"  In  the  Name  of  the  Most  High  God,  I  de- 
liver James  M.  Buckley  and  Stephen  Merrilt 
*  unto  Satan  for  the  Destruction  of  the  Flesh, 
that  their  spirits  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.'     .     .     . 

"  May  it  be  ere  their  bodies  perish,  they  shall 
truly  repent  and  be  saved ! 

"  If  they  will  not  repent,  all  men  and  angels 
will  say,  *  Their  Damnation  is  Just.' " 

Then  followed  this  prayer : 

"  O  Father,  I  have  committed  these  men,  in 
Jesus'  Name,  to  Satan,  for  the  punishment  of 
the  flesh.  Let  Satan  have  them,  and  their  bod- 
ies be  destroyed,  if  they  do  not  repent,  and  their 
spirits  be  saved  in  the  Day  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
For  His  sake.    Amen." 

If  we  know  Dr.  Buckley  he  will  laugh 
at  the  curses  of  the  new   Elijah,  and 
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will  have  no  special  fear  that  Satan 
will  get  his  flesh.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  he  has  been  cursed,  and  he  has  fed 
on  it.  But  what  monstrous  megalo- 
mania is  it  that  will  thus  assume  to 
pronounce  destruction  and  damnation 
on  one's  critics,  with  the  evident  de- 
sire and  expectation  that  the  Lord  will 
cut  them  off  before  their  time.  Such 
curses  are  not  falcons  that  can  be  un- 
hooded  to  hit  their  quarry;  they  are 
more  likely  to  come  home  to  roost. 

,  r^    ,-•,-••       Very  interesting:  statis- 

Local  Prohibition       .      •'    ,  ,  ...^  , 

_    .     _  tics  of  prohibition  and 

""  crime  are  reported  from 

Texas,  where  the  local  option  law  as- 
sures that  prohibition  of  the  saloons 
shall  be  enacted  only  where  it  can  be 
enforced  by  public  sentiment.  There 
are  in  that  State  23  prohibition  counties 
that  have  no  convict^  in  the  penitentiary, 
and  9  with  only  i  convict  each.  In  39 
prohibition  counties  there  are  only  23  con- 
victs in  all.  San  Jacinto  County  alone, 
with  a  population  of  10,277  and  the  open 
saloon,  has  25  convicts,  and  Montgomery, 
with  open  saloons  and  17,067  population, 
has  21  convicts  in  the  State  prison;  and 
these  are  two  poor  counties  in  the  piney 
woods.  Collin  County,  with  50,000  peo- 
ple and  no  saloons,  has  20  convicts ;  La- 
mar County,  with  48,000  and  saloons, 
has  96.  A  large  part  of  Texas  has  no 
saloons,  and  has  one  convict  in  1,500  of 
population,  while  the  territory  with  sa- 
loons has  one  convict  for  every  500  of 
population.    Such  figures  teach  a  lesson. 

At   last    it   is   clear   what 


The  Abbe 
Loisy 


has  been  done  at  Rome  with 
the  courageous  Abbe  Loisy. 
It  was  announced  in  the  dispatches  that 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  Richard,  of 
Paris,  had  succeeded,  after  a  sojourn  of 
several  weeks  in  Rome,  in  securing  the 
condemnation  of  a  number  of  proposi- 
tions taken  from  the  Abbe's  books,  and 
the  putting  of  them  in  the  Index  of  pro- 
hibited books.  This  has  really  been  done, 
but  there  was  delay  in  so  informing 
Abbe  Loisy  himself.  It  is  certain  that  he 
had  strong  friends  at  the  Vatican  court, 
and  even  in  its  inner  circles,  friends  who 
.succeeded   in  protecting  him  so  long  as 


Pope  Leo  lived.  Perhaps  the  position  of 
Abbe  Loisy  which  excites  the  most 
criticism  is  not  so  much  his  acceptance 
of  many  of  the  views  of  the  higher  crit- 
ics as  to  the  New  Testament  as  his  de- 
nial that  the  Gospel  of  John  is,  like  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  a  historical  view  of 
the  life  and  sayings  of  our  Lord,  altho  he 
regards  it  as  a  correct  development  of 
Christ's  teachings.  He  would  see  in  the 
Gospel  of  John  a  work  which  has  some- 
thing of  the  relation  to  the  mere  historical 
Synoptics  which  the  Dialogs  of  Plato 
bear  to  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon, 
l)oth  giving  the  philosophy  of  Socrates, 
but  one  in  his  words  and  the  other  as 
legitimately  developed.  When  the  scien- 
tific teachings  of  St.  George  Mivart  were 
condemned  at  Rome  he  resisted ;  but  now 
that  those  of  Abbe  Loisy  have  been  finally 
condemned,  we  presume  he  will  accept 
the  condemnation  of  the  errors  as  mis- 
takenly supposed  to  be  found  in  his 
books.  When  asked  by  an  interviewer 
what  he  would  do  if  his  teachings  were 
actually  condemned  Loisy  replied : 

"  I  am  ready  to  retract  any  errors  which 
others  may  deduce  from  my  book  by  placing 
themselves  while  interpreting  it  at  a  point  of 
view  different  from  that  which  I  occupied  in 
composing  it." 

When  further  asked  whether  he  would 
retract  if  the  actual  teachings  of  the 
book  itself  were  condemned,  he  repHed: 

"  In  that  case  I  will  consult  my  conscience, 
and  will  do  what  it  commands  me," 

which  was  indefinite  enough. 

It  is  hard  to  find  a  luminous  refuta- 
tion of  this  utterance  of  Governor 
Bates,  of  Massachusetts,  in  his  second 
inaugural  address : 

"  Women  receive  the  benefits  of  our  educa- 
tional system.  They  outnumber  the  young  men 
in  all  our  schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
Equally  with  men  do  they  pay  their  taxes,  and 
they  are  held  equally  accountable  for  infrac- 
tions of  the  law.  They  are  equally  interested 
in  the  economic  and  efficient  management  of 
civic  affairs.  They  should  have  the  same  right 
as  men,  if  they  so  desire,  to  vote  for  those  who 
are  to  represent  them  in  that  management — and 
that,  too,  irrespective  of  the  question  whether 
other  women,  similarly  situated,  desire  to  exer- 
cise that  right," 
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Statistics  as  to  Suicide 

Prof.  William  Bacon  Bailey,  of 
Yale  University,  in  connection  with  his 
department  of  statistics  and  sociology 
has  recently  furnished  some  interesting 
statistical  information  upon  the  subject 
of  suicides  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  decade.  The  number  of  cases 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  is 
10,000.  Professor  Bailey  has  classified 
them  as  to  age,  sex,  locality  and  time. 
The  predominant  suicidal  age  is  shown 
to  have  been  between  35  and  40  years. 
More  suicides  occurred  by  married  per- 
sons than  by  those  not  married.  Of  the 
10,000  cases  observed  7,781  were  males 
and  2,219  were  females.  The  observa- 
tions of  Professor  Bailey  established  the 
fact  that  more  married  men  became  sui- 
cides than  did  those  of  the  other  sex  in 
like  condition.  More  single,  widowed 
and  divorced  women  commit  the  act  of 
self-destruction  than  do  men  in  like  con- 
dition. Shooting  is  the  favorite  mode 
and  despondency  is  the  principal  cause 
of  suicide.  Monday  leads  as  the  day 
most  favored  by  suicides,  particularly  by 
males.  Saturday  is  the  day  of  fewest 
suicides.  Female  suicides  prefer  Sunday 
to  Monday  as  the  day  to  put  a  period 
to  existence.  Of  the  10,000  cases  under 
observation  3,687  occurred  in  the  twelve 
hours  before  noon  to  5,848  in  the  re- 
maining twelve  hours.  Beginning  with 
midnight  there  is  a  continuous  increase 
until  6  P.M.  The  three  hours  from  6  to 
9  P.M.  show  a  falling  off,  while  from  9 
o'clock  until  midnight  is  the  period  of 
greatest  frequency.  All  this  may  well  be 
studied  not  only  by  insurance  companies 
interested  in  such  hazards,  but  by  those 
contemplating  suicide  and  who  wish  to 
heed  the  conventions. 


Advices  from  Boston  are  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Osborne  Howes,  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  that 
city,  has  been  appointed  honorary  Consul 
for  Japan  in  the  Athens  of  America. 

....  The  London  Times  under  date  of 
January  9  states  that  the  insurance  rates 


on  war  risks  covering  marine  shipments 
are  generally  well  maintained  and  that 
such  insurance  is  placed  with  increasing 
difficulty.  Actual  business  is  for  the  most 
part  confined  to  the  covering  of  general 
cargoes  on  neutral  steamships  against 
hazards  which  might  arise  in  case  a  third 
power  should  be  drawn  into  the  Rus- 
sian-Japan controversy. 

.  .  .  .Embezzlements  and  defalcations 
for  the  month  of  November  as  tabulated 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  monthly  Bul- 
letin of  the  Fidelity  &  Casualty  Com- 
pany show  a  considerable  falling  off  in 
amount  in  comparison  with  the  preceding 
month.  In  almost  every  case  the  No- 
vember defalcations  are  gratifyingly  less 
than  those  of  October,  the  difference  be- 
ing $1,533,498.  The  November  items 
are  given  in  detail  in  the  following  table : 

Banks    $58,000 

Building  and  loan  associations 500 

Benevolent  societies  and  institutions 33,867 

Court    trusts 27,000 

Federal   and  State 72,410 

Firms   and   corporations 178,536 

Insurance    companies 121 

Municipal    62,410 

Transportation    companies 130 

Miscellaneous   16,960 

Total $449,934 


Insurance  Statements 

EQUITABLE     LIFE     ASSURANCE     SO- 
CIETY OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  preliminary  statement  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society,  issued  on  January 
Tst,  shows  the  total  assets  of  the  company  to  be 
$380,000,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  $20,000,000 
over  last  January.  The  net  surplus  is  now  $73,- 
000,000.  The  total  income  for  1903  was  $72,- 
000,000,  which  is  $4,000,000  more  than  the  year 
previous.  The  assurance  fund  and  all  other 
liabilities  has  now  reached  $307,000,000.  Last 
year  it  was  $285,000,000.  The  amount  of  money 
paid  during  the  year  just  closed  for  death 
claims,  endowments,  annuities,  surrender  values 
and  dividends  was  $32,000,000.  The  new  as- 
surance written  exceeds  by  more  than  $40,000,- 
000  that  of  any  year  in  the  history  of  the  society. 
The  amount  of  insurance  that  is  binding  has 
reached  the  sum  of  $1,400,000,000.  The  Presi- 
dent of  this  great  company  is  James  W.  Alex- 
ander. James  H.  Hyde,  a  son  of  the  late  Henry 
B.  Hyde,  founder  of  the  Equitable,  is  the  Vice- 
President. 
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Sale  of    New  York    City   Bonds 

Comptroller  Edward  M.  Grout  will 
receive  proposals  on  January  20,  1904, 
for  $10,000,000  3^  per  cent.  Corporate 
Stock  of  the  City  of  New  York.  These 
bonds  are  exempt  from  all  taxation  in 
the  State  of  New  York  except  for  State 
purposes. 

Financial    Items 

Capital  applications  in  Great  Brit- 
ain during  1903  were  the  smallest  in  ten 
years,  falling  to  £108,462,000,  from 
£153,812,000  in  1902,  and  £159,358,000 
in  1901. 

....  The  gold  output  of  the  world  in 
1903  is  estimated  by  the  Engineering 
and  Mining  Journal  to  have  been  $327,- 
049,750,  being  the  largest  on  record,  and 
exceeding  that  of  1902  by  $28,000,000. 

....  By  an  agreement  made  last  week 
concerning  the  use  of  a  tract  of  land,  the 
way  has  been  opened  for  a  continuous 
electric  trolley  road  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  It  is  said  that  the  line 
will  be  completed  before  the  end  of 
February. 

....  Bank  clearings  of  the  entire  coun- 
ty for  1903  were  7^  per  cent,  below 
those  of  1902,  and  nearly  8  per  cent,  be- 
low those  of  1901.  Last  year's  total  was 
$109,267,527,062.  Outside  of  New  York 
there  was  a  slight  increase,  but  the  de- 
crease here  was  13^^  per  cent. 

....  The  City  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  of  which  James  Ross  Curran  is 
President,  began  business  March  i,  1899. 
The  annual  statement  of  the  company 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1903, 
shows  total  resources  of  $15,262,352. 
The  capital  stock  is  $1,000,000,  surplus 
and  undivided  profits  $1,769,795,  and 
total  deposits  $11,752,  469. 

....  The  annual  statement  of  the  Trust 
Company  of  America  for  the  year  end- 
ing December  31,  1903,  shows  total  re- 
sources of  $20,167,736.  The  capital 
stock  is  $2,500,000,  and  the  surplus  and 
undivided  profits  $3,074,850.  The  de- 
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posits  aggregate  nearly  $14,500,000. 
The  President  of  the  company,  Ashbel 
P.  Fitch,  was  formerly  the  Comptroller 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

.  . .  .The  Long  Island  Loan  and  Trust 
Company,  whose  annual  statement  is 
just  issued,  has  reached  the  close  of  its 
twentieth  year  of  business,  having  passed 
without  loss  through  the  financial  panics 
of  1884,  1893  and  1896.  The  total  re- 
sources are  now  $9,174,362.  The  capital 
stock,  surplus  and  undivided  profits 
amount  to  $2,488,218.  The  total  amount 
of  deposits  $6,605,200. 

....  Comptroller  Ridgeley  pointed  out, 
in  his  remarks  before  the  Bankers'  Con- 
vention, that  bank  deposits  in  the  United 
States  had  increased  since  1895  from 
$4,900,000,000  to  $9,525,000,000,  the 
gains  in  certain  States  having  been  as 
follows,  in  millions :  Texas,  from  35  to 
80;  Iowa,  from  78  to  211;  Nebraska, 
from  35  to  82;  California,  from  200  to 
406;  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory, 
from  less  than  2  to  27.  The  increase 
west  of  the  Mississippi  has  been  from 
$701,000,000  to  $1,700,000,000. 

....  The  Van  Norden  Trust  Company 
of  this  city,  of  which  Warner  M.  Van 
Norden  is  President,  has  issued  a  state- 
ment comparing  the  resources  and  li- 
abilities at  the  end  of  1902  and  1903. 
The  total  resources  December  31,  1903, 
were  $7,793,845,  an  increase  of  $929,749. 
Deposits  show  a  gain  of  $853,868,  the 
total  deposits  December  31st  being  $5,- 
657,036.  The  capital  stock  and  surplus 
is  $2,000,000. 

.  . .  .Dividends  announced  : 

U.  S.  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  3  per  cent.,  payable  Janu- 
ary nth. 

N.  Y.  &  N.  J.  Telephone  Co.,  i}4  per  cent, 
and  extra  i  per  cent.,  payable  January  15th. 

Am.  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Preferred  No.  19, 
1^4  P^r  cent.,  payable  February  ist. 

Am.  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Common  No.  15, 
^  per  cent.,  payable  February  ist. 

Rock  Island  Co.,  Preferred,  ^i. 00  per  share, 
payable  February  ist. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  R.R.,  2}4  per  cent., 
payable  February  loth. 

Empire  City  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  3  per  cent.,  pay- 
able on  demand. 

Amer.  Chicle  Co.,  Common,  i  per  cent.,  pay- 
able January  2Qth. 
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N  ti  1  0^^^&  t^  ^he  persistent  circu- 
p  ...  lation  of  reports  asserting  that 
Senator  Hanna  was  striving 
in  many  v^^ays  to  procure  the  Republi- 
can Presidential  nomination,  and  that  he 
was  about  to  announce  his  candidacy,  the 
Senator  once  more,  on  the  15th  inst.,  de- 
clared publicly  that  he  was  not,  and 
never  had  been,  a  candidate: 

"  I  have  been  importuned  by  my  friends  of 
late  to  define  my  position  in  regard  to  the 
report  that  I  am  seeking  the  nomination  for 
President.  In  answer  to  these  requests  I  have 
caused  to  be  mailed  about  2,000  letters  wherein 
I  stated  positively  that  I  am  not  and  will  not 
be  a  candidate.  The  alleged  opposition  to  the 
nomination  of  President  Roosevelt  has  been 
overestimated  and  magnified  greatly  by  Demo- 
cratic papers  and  others  with  Democratic  pro- 
clivities. Mr.  Roosevelt  has  given  the  country 
a  clean  cut  administration ;  and  when  he  is 
re-elected,  as  I  am  sure  he  will  be,  he  will 
continue  to  be  the  patriotic  citizen  he  has  been 
in  the  past,  and  will  ever  have  at  heart  the 
welfare  of  his  country  and  the  people." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Senator,  as 
Chairman  of  the  National  Committee 
was  delaying  the  formal  call  for 
the  National  Convention  in  order 
that  delegates  in  his  interest  might 
secretly  be  selected,  and  that  the 
call  would  contain  unusual  pro- 
visions designed  to  further  such  a  pur- 
pose. Apparently  because  of  these  re- 
ports, Chairman  Penrose,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, did  not  wait  for  the  National 
Committee,  but  issued  on  the  14th  the 
call  for  a  convention  in  his  State.  Sen- 
ator Hanna*s  call  vvras  issued,  however, 
on  the  i6th,  and  it  was  found  to  differ 
in  no  way  from  those  of  past  years.  He 
explained  that  the  delay  had  been 
caused  by  his  illness,  by  questions  aris- 
ing concerning  hotel   charges   at   Chi- 


cago, and  for  other  reasons  of  no  polit- 
ical significance.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Senator  has  undertaken  to  obtain 
control  of  all,  or  a  large  majority,  of 
the  Ohio  delegates,  but  that  in  this 
movement  he  opposes  Senator  Foraker 
and  seeks  to  exert  a  dominating  influ- 
ence in  support  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  On  the  12th,  Mr.  Han- 
na was  re-elected  Senator  by  a  vote  of 
86  to  21  in  the  House,  and  29  to  4  in 
the  Senate. — The  Democratic  National 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  28  to  21  (for 
Chicago)  decided  that  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  should  be  held  in 
St.  Louis,  on  July  6,  or  two  weeks  later 
than  the  convention  of  the  Republi- 
cans. A  majority  of  the  delegates  had 
expected  that  Chicago  would  be 
chosen.  The  movement  for  St.  Louis 
was  due  to  the  discovery  that  the  can- 
didacy of  William  R.  Hearst  must  be 
reckoned  with,  and  to  some  fear  that 
the  influence  of  the  galleries  at  Chi- 
cago, where  he  has  a  newspaper,  would 
be  exerted  in  his  interest.  It  is  now 
announced  that  he  will  establish  a 
newspaper  in  St.  Louis  within  thirty 
days.  At  the  committee  meeting  it 
was  asserted  that  he  would  have  the 
delegations  from  Wisconsin,  Wyom- 
ing, California,  Arkansas  and  Kansas. 
He  appears  to  have  the  support  of 
many  labor  organizations  and  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  radical  Bryanite 
element  of  the  party.  Mr.  Gorman 
was  the  leader  of  the  movement  to  sub- 
stitute St.  Louis  for  Chicago ;  he  also, 
in  the  Senate,  conducts  the  campaign 
against  the  Panama  Canal  treaty.  Mr. 
Hearst's  newspapers,  having  remarked 
that  St. Louis  was  chosen  "for  reasons 
personal  to  one  candidate  rather  than 
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for  the  general  interest  of  the  party," 
have  now  changed  their  attitude  to- 
ward the  canal  question,  turning  from 
Nicaragua  to  Panama.  Mr.  Bryan 
met  the  members  of  the  committee  at 
the  time  of  the  meeting.  It  is  said  that 
he  opposes  the  movement  for  Judge 
Parker  because  he  thinks  the  latter's 
support  comes  from  the  conserva- 
tive or  Cleveland  element  of  the 
party.  The  power  of  Tammany's  new 
leader,  Mr.  Murphy,  is  clearly  recog- 
nized, and  there  is  much  curiosity  as 
to  which  one  of  the  several  aspirants 
he  prefers.  It  begins  to  be  suspected 
that  he  has  Mayor  McClellan  in  mind. 
An  apparently  authoritative  statement 
is  published  that  the  paramount  issues 
in  the  Democratic  platform  will  be  the 
restraint  of  Trust  corporations  and  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff.  Mr.  Bryan,  it 
is  said,  will  not  ask  foi  an  indorsement 
of  the  currency  issues  of  past  platforms. 


Panama  and 
the  Canal 


General  Reyes  has  started 
for  home,  convinced  that  he 
can  accomplish  nothing  by 
remaining  in  Washington.  In  response 
to  his  statement  of  grievances  and  his 
protest  against  the  action  of  our  Govern- 
ment, he  has  been  informed  that  the  case 
cannot  be  reopened  and  that  he  cannot 
reasonably  hope  for  a  restoration  of  Co- 
lombian sovereignty  on  the  Isthmus.  It 
was  reported  that  he  had  asked  in  vain 
for  a  submission  of  the  correspondence 
to  the  Senate,  and  had  then  threatened 
to  make  it  public.  He  says,  however, 
that  he  shall  not  do  this.  He  returns,  it 
is  believed,  in  order  that  he  may  retain 
his  influence  in  Colombia.  When  the 
Presidential  Electors  were  chosen  a  large 
majority  of  them  expressed  a  desire  to 
vote  for  him.  The  Electors  will  vote  on 
February  2d,  and  it  is  said  that  during 
his  absence,  and  owing  to  the  failure  of 
his  mission,  they  may  give  the  Presidency 
to  another  candidate.  Before  his  de- 
parture he  arranged  for  further  consid- 
eration of  the  Panama  question  between 
our  Government  and  some  representative 
of  Colombia.  He  left  Washington  for 
New  York  on  the  nth,  and  on  the  12th, 
after  a  Cabinet  meeting.  Secretary  Root 
published  the  following  statement  con- 
cerning the  Government's  policy: 

"  The    publication    in    various    quarters    of 


news  indicating  that  the  Government  is  pre- 
paring to  send  troops  to  the  Isthmus  to  carry 
on  military  operations  against  Colombia  has 
been  the  source  of  considerable  annoyance 
to  the  Executive  and  to  the  War  Department. 
No  state  of  war  exists  between  the  two  coun- 
tries;  no  inauguration  of  hostilities  is  con- 
templated by  this  Government;  no  prepara- 
tion for  war  is  being  made.  It  is  not  believed 
by  the  President  or  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  any  occasion  for  the  employment  of 
troops  on  the  Isthmus  is  likely  to  arise. 

"  They  have  used  their  utmost  efforts  to 
convince  Gen.  Reyes  and  the  Bogota  officials 
of  the  friendly  intentions  of  this  Government 
toward  Colombia  and  of  their  readiness  to 
use  their  good  offices  in  the  settlement  of  any 
questions  in  dispute  between  Colombia  and 
Panama.  It  is  difficult  for  them  to  believe 
that  the  authorities  in  Bogota  can  be  so  blinded 
by  passion  and  prejudice  as  to  declare  war 
against  us ;  and  even  if  this  ruinous  step  should 
be  taken  by  Colombia,  this  Government  would 
be  in  no  haste  to  respond  to  her  challenge. 

"  The  President  makes  all  possible  allow- 
ances for  the  natural  excitement  in  Bogota 
over  a  state  of  things  for  which  the  Colom- 
bian Government  is  alone  responsible  and  of 
which  it  was  fully  forewarned;  but  the  Colom- 
bians must  sooner  or  later  recognize  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  accomplished  facts,  and  the 
sooner  this  is  done  the  better  for  all  parties. 
We  have  done  them  no  wrong;  we  would  like 
to  be  of  service  to  them;  if  they  are  wise, 
they  will  not  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  help 
them  by  any  act  of  rashness  and  violence." 

— In  the  Senate  last  week  Mr.  Bacon,  of 
Georgia,  introduced  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  Colom- 
bia for  the  adjustment  of  all  differences, 
providing  for  payment  to  her,  if  it  should 
appear  that  her  loss  of  territory  was  due 
to  our  act,  and  for  the  submission  of  the 
entire  matter  to  The  Hague  Court,  if  the 
two  countries  should  be  unable  to  agree 
as  to  responsibility  or  compensation. 
After  a  warm  debate,  in  which  many  took 
part,  Mr.  Hale  suggested  a  compromise 
resolution,  requesting  the  President  to 
tender  his  best  offices  to  secure  a  peaceful 
adjustment  of  differences  between  Pan- 
ama and  Colombia  with  respect  to  any 
claim  that  Colombia  should  make  con- 
cerning indemnity  for  loss  of  territory 
or  increase  of  debt.  This  Mr.  Bacon  ac- 
cepted. Mr.  Carmack  bitterly  attacked 
the  President  in  a  long  address,  asserting 
that  his  acts  had  actually  been  war,  that 
the  rising  "  as  of  one  man  "  on  the  Isth- 
mus had  been  the  rising  of  Mr.  Roose- 
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velt,  and  that  this  was  the  beginning  of 
complications  with  all  the  countries  of 
South  America.  After  he  admitted  that 
he  sought  to  defend  the  treaty  and  to 
obtain  a  canal  in  Nicaragua,  Mr.  Aldrich 
asserted  that  he  (Mr.  Carmack)  was 
really  opposed  to  any  canal.  Mr.  Depew 
said  he  had  never  known  of  a  concert  of 
action  by  railroad  companies  against  a 
canal,  but  that,  if  there  were  such  a  com- 
bination, its  most  efficient  allies  were 
those  who  sought  to  defeat  this  treaty. 
Mr.  Tillman  became  quite  excited.  When 
asked  what  he  would  have  done  if  he  had 
been  President,  he  replied :  *'  I  would 
have  said  to  Colombia :  '  You're  a  mangy 
lot.  You  are  obstructing  navigation. 
Get  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  we'll 
take  the  country  and  build  the  canal.'  " 
The  President  was  eloquently  defended 
by  Mr.  Spooner,  who  said  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  "  only  enemies  in  the  United 
States  "  were  "  the  result  of  his  obedience 
to  law  and  his  enforcement  of  it." — 
There  was  published  a  statement,  be- 
lieved to  be  authoritative,  saying  that  the 
Administration  did  not  intend  to  pay 
Colombia  one  dollar  on  account  of  the 
secession  of  Panama,  and  would  not  go 
before  The  Hague  Tribunal  as  a  party 
to  any  proceedings  growing  out  of  that 
secession.  But  if  Panama  should  consent 
to  permit  that  Tribunal  to  decide 
whether  she  ought  to  concede  something 
to  Colombia,  our  Government,  it  was  as- 
serted, would  look  with  favor  upon  the 
assumption  of  some  small  liability  by 
Panama  and  would  even  guarantee  the 
performance  of  any  obligation  of  this 
kind  that  she  might  assume.  Negotia- 
tions on  this  basis  were  said  to  be  in 
progress. — Owing  to  a  committee  amend- 
ment, giving  the  United  States  partial 
control  of  the  harbors  of  Colon  and  Pan- 
ama, it  will  be  necessary  to  send  the 
treaty  again  to  the  Isthmus,  where  its 
final  ratification  will  be  enacted  by  the 
new  Constitutional  Government,  and  not 
by  the  Junta. — The  nomination  of  Minis- 
ter Buchanan  has  been  confirmed  by  a 
party  vote. — President  Schurman,  of 
Cornell  University,  predicted  in  a  public 
address,  last  week,  that  Colombia  would 
make  war  upon  the  United  States,  and 
that  our  troops,  after  entering  Colombian 
territory,  would  never  stop  until  they  had 
raised  the  flag  over  Bogota.  "  And 
where  the  flag  has  been  raised,"  he  added, 


'*  it  will  not  come  down."  There  was  not 
sufficient  warrant  in  the  treaty  of  1846, 
or  in  international  law,  for  our  action 
on  the  Isthmus,  he  said ;  our  only  war- 
rant was  our  national  interest  and  inter- 
national need. 

^    ^,        Panama's  Constitutional  Con- 
On  the  .        -  ,  , 
I  th           vention  began  its  work  on  the 

15th,  with  a  prospect  of  finish- 
ing it  in  ten  days.  At  last  accounts 
there  were  4,000  Colombian  troops  en- 
camped at  Titumari,  near  the  Panama 
boundary.  The  revolutionists  say  that 
an  army  of  10,000  men  could  be  raised  on 
the  Isthmus  by  conscription,  but  Gen. 
Huertas  asserts  that  with  500  he  could 
hold  the  mountain  passes  against  all  of 
Colombia's  forces.  Nearly  all  of  the 
marines  who  were  stationed  at  Yavisa 
have  been  brought  back  to  the  railway 
zone. — The  report  of  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  Colombian  troops  had  been  car- 
ried to  the  island  of  Old  Providence, 
300  miles  north  of  Colon,  and  in  the  lat- 
itude of  Northern  Nicaragua,  proves 
to  be  true.  Upon  this  island  and  the 
neighboring  one  of  St.  Andrews,  400 
soldiers  are  now  in  garrison.  The  in- 
habitants of  St.  Andrews,  having  been 
oppressed  and  heavily  taxed  by  these 
unwelcome  visitors,  recently  sent  to 
Panama  a  Commissioner,  asking  that 
their  island  be  annexed  to  the  Repub- 
lic, but  the  Junta  declined  to  do  this. 
Guatemala  has  recognized  the  Republic. 

Jt 

w    hin  ton    Edmund  H.  Driggs,  former- 
as  ing  on    ^^  ^  member  of  the  House 

°^^^^        from    a    Brooklyn    district, 

who  was  tried  upon  charges  relating  to 
his  sale  of  automatic  cashiers  to  the  Post 
Office  Department,  has  been  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  $10,000  and  to  be  imprisoned 
in  jail  for  one  day.  There  will  be  no 
appeal  in  this  case.  Mr.  Driggs  is  dis- 
qualified from  ever  holding  a  Federal 
office.  At  Washington,  the  trial  of 
August  W.  Machen  (formerly  Superin- 
tendent of  Free  Delivery),  the  Groff 
brothers,  George  E.  Lorenz  and  Mrs. 
Lorenz,  w^as  begun  last  week.  In  this 
case  it  is  charged  that  Machen  received 
a  large  part  of  the  money  paid  to  the 
Groffs  for  certain  devices  used  on  letter 
boxes,  and  that  the  corrupt  payments 
were  made  through   the  agency  of  the 
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Lorenzes. — In  response  to  a  resolution  of 
inquiry,  Attorney-General  Knox  reports 
to  Congress  that  he  has  expended  only 
$25,985  of  the  $500,000  appropriated  for 
prosecuting  violations  of  the  Anti-Trust 
law.  His  list  of  cases  prosecuted  since 
the  appropriation  was  made  as  follows  : 

"  I.  The  Northern  Securities  case,  which  is 
awaiting  decision  now  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

"2.  The  Beef  Trust  case,  in  which  the  de- 
murrer of  the  defendents  to  the  bill  of  com- 
plaint was  overruled  by  Judge  Grosscup  in  Chi- 
cago and  an  appeal  taken  from  that  judgment 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  it  is  now  pending. 

"3.  Railroad  freight  suits.  Six  of  these 
have  been  filed  against  railroad  companies  in 
Illinois  and  eight  in  Missouri  to  break  up  rela- 
tions alleged  to  be  existing  between  the  com- 
panies and  certain  favored  shippers.  These 
cases  are  ready  for  the  taking  of  evidence. 

"4.  The  case  of  the  Jacksonville  Wholesale 
Grocers'  Association,  alleged  to  be  a  combina- 
tion in  restraint  of  trade.  Suit  has  been 
brought  in  the  Northern  District  of  Florida  and 
issues  have  been  joined. 

"5.  The  Salt  Trust  case,  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Salt  Company  was  found  guilty  in  Cali- 
fornia of  establishing  a  monopoly  in  violation 
of  the  law  and  fined  $1,000  on  May  12th,  1903. 

"  6.  The  case  of  the  Cotton  traffic  pool,  com- 
posed of  the  Western  &  Atlantic  and  the  Illi- 
nois Central  railroads.  Suits  have  been 
brought  against  these  companies  in  Georgia 
and  Tennessee,  which  are  still  pending,  al- 
though the  pool  itself  has  been  dissolved  and 
shippers  are  free  to  designate  the  road  over 
which  their  products  shall  go." 

— The  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Territories,  who  visited 
Alaska  last  summer,  report  that  it  is  not 
advisable  to  organize  a  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment or  to  authorize  the  election  of 
a  Delegate  by  popular  vote,  but  that  a 
Delegate  could  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Alaska  needs  roads,  and  the  Com- 
mittee, recommend  as  a  beginning  the 
construction  of  a  wagon  road  450  miles 
long  from  Valdez,  on  the  coast,  to  Eagle, 
on  the  upper  Yukon.  This  highway 
would  afford  a  good  route  to  the  Klon- 
dike through  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

At  last  the  provisions  of  the 
The  Islands    Piatt  Amendment  have  been 

embodied  in  a  permanent 
treaty  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States.       This     treaty,     in     which     the 


Amendment  is  repeated  word  for  word, 
was  ratified  by  the  Cuban  Senate  on  the 
I  ith,  without  debate  and  without  a  call  of 
the  roll.  Only  one  vote,  that  of  Senor 
Recio,  was  cast  against  it. — The  bill  re- 
lating to  the  tariff,  passed  at  Havana  last 
week,  authorizes  President  Palma  to  in- 
crease the  duties  by  additions  not  ex- 
ceeding 30  per  cent.  Altho  the 
House  had  expressed  by  a  large  majority 
its  disapproval  of  the  annual  payment 
for  the  use  of  Church  property  (under 
the  agreement  made  by  Gen.  Wood),  it 
passed  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 
— In  Porto  Rico,  the  Legislature  is  again 
in  session.  Republicans  and  Federals 
will  unite  in  supporting  a  bill  for  a  loan 
of  $5,000,000.  The  Governor's  message 
recommends  an  increase  of  the  excise 
taxes,  the  adoption  of  the  American 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  tribunal  for  the  settle- 
ment of  questions  pending  between  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Government, 
the  establishment  of  industrial  schools, 
and  an  appropriation  for  the  study  and 
the  eradication  of  tropical  anaemia,  a 
disease  said  to  be  caused  by  a  parasite. — 
At  Manila,  W.  D.  Ballentine,  formerly 
inspector  of  customs,  and  John  T.  Miller, 
inspector  of  immigration,  accused  of  con- 
spiring to  admit  Chinese  coolies  disguised 
as  merchants  and  bearing  false  certifi- 
cates, have  been  acquitted  by  the  Customs 
Court  of  Appeals,  but  are  to  be  tried 
again  upon  fresh  charges.  These  pro- 
ceedings involve  the  American  Vice-Con- 
sul at  Amoy,  and  are  said  to  be  related 
to  the  investigation  which  is  to  be  made 
at  Washington  concerning  charges 
against  consular  officers  at  Shanghai  and 
Canton. — Secretary  Root  opposes  the 
Senate  bill  which  provides  that  supplies 
for  the  army  and  navy  in  the  Philippines 
shall  be  transported  exclusively  in  Amer- 
ican ships.  This  restriction,  he  says, 
would  greatly  increase  the  cost.  A  very 
small  number  of  American  ships  would 
be  available  for  use  between  Atlantic 
ports  and  the  Islands,  and  the  owners  of 
them  could  easily  control  the  freight 
charges.  He  would  prefer  a  bill  giving 
American  ships  the  preference,  provided 
that  their  charges  should  not  exceed 
those  of  foreign  ships  by  more  than  25 
or  30  per  cent. 
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J.       „               The    constitutional     con-  landic  Minister  has  not  yet  been  made, 
ew     ^^^^^     flict  that  has  been  carried  and   the  selection   is  looked   for   with 
on  for  about  thirty  years  great  anxiety  by   the  islanders.      T!ie 
between  Iceland  and  the  mother  coun-  Danish   King  gave  his   Icelandic  sub- 
try,  Denmark  has,  by  the  recent  con-  jects  an  additional  surprise  by  permit- 
cessions  of  the  Danish  King  and  Par-  ting  them   to   adopt   an   official   State 
liament,    reached    a   happy    settlement  coat-of-arms  that  they  had  petitioned 
satisfactory  to  both  countries.     It  has  for  many  years.     It  is  generally  thought 
ended  with  a  substantial  and  really  a  that  this  fortunate  outcome  of  the  old 
brilliant  victory  for  the  Icelanders,  who  contest  is  owing,  to  a  large  extent,  to 
have  practically  gained  all  their  points,  the  friendly  visit  paid  by  a  large  num- 
Iceland  has  a  population  of  only  80,-  ber  of  Danish  students  to  Iceland  in 
000,  but  it  now  receives  its  own  Min-  1900. 
istry,  having  its  seat  in  Rejkjavik,  and  ^^ 
at  its  head  a  representative  of  the  home  Riotj^e  Troops      ^^^  failure  of  the  Turk- 
Government,   who,  however,  must  be  ^^  Beirut           ^^^   Government   to  pay 
acquainted  with  the  Icelandic  language,  its  soldiers  has  resulted 
and  is  to  be  taken  from  the  ranks  of  in  a  mutiny  at  Beirut,  where  some  1300 
the    Icelandic    politicians    themselves,  men  from  Yemen,  Arabia,  were  landed 
Among  the  other  points  gained  are  an  on  January  nth.     The  troops  demanded 
increase   in   the  number  of  represent-  the  payment  of  $80,000  back  pay,  with  the 
atives  elected  by  the  people,  extension  threat  of  sacking  the  bank  if  they  were 
of  the  elective  franchise,  etc.    To  a  cer-  refused.     The  Governor  harrowed  small 
tain  extent  the  Icelanders  can  attribute  amounts  from  the  Ottoman  Bank  to  quiet 
their  success  to  the  fortunate  circum-  them,  and  orders  have  now  been  sent  him 
stance  that  just  at  this  time  there  has  from  Constantinople  to  pay  them  in  full, 
been  a  radical   change  in  the  Danish  The   armored    cruiser   **  Brooklyn,"   the 
Ministry,  the  new  Cabinet,  composed  flagship  of  the  European  Squadron,  com- 
of  the  ''  Left  "  or  Liberal  element,  be-  manded  by  Rear-Admiral  Cotton,  is  now 
ing  naturally  favorable  to  making  con-  at  Bierut,  and  in  case  the  disturbances 
cessions.     The  new  arrangement  ends  become  serious  can  protect  the  American 
a  struggle  that  began  in  1874,  whence  College. 
Iceland  received  its  present   constitu-  «^ 
tion  from  the  King:  of  Denmark,  which  '          ^    ,    •       In   order  to   secure  our 

1       1                 .1       '1        1               (I  Tiir-    •    .  Upen  Forts  in                            .    ,          .    , 

mdeed  gave  the  islanders  a      Minister  j^^^  ^  ^.^        commercial      rights      in 

for  Iceland,"  but  this  official  was  al-  Manchuria     before     the 

ways  a  Dane,  who  in  addition  was  in  impending  war  should  change  condi- 

no    touch    with    the    Althing    of    Ice-  tions  ihere  the  State  Department  has 

land.     The  legislative  prerogatives  of  secured  the  immediate  exchange  of  the 

this  body  were  also  of  little  moment,  as  ratifications   of    the    new    treaty    with 

one-half  of  the  twelve  members  that  China  by  cable  authorization.     Instead 

composed  the  Upper  House  were  ap-  of  waiting  in  the  usual  diplomatic  way 

pointees  of  the  King.     As  early  as  1880  for  the  actual  documents  to  reach  the 

the  agitation  took  the  form  of  a  demand  respective   capitals,    which   by    the   pro- 

for  the  greatest  degree  of  self-govern-  visions  of  the  treaty  might  not  have 

ment,  consistent  with  a  recognition  of  been     delivered    until    next     October, 

the  rights  of  the  mother  country.     The  Minister  Conger  cabled  that  he  had  re- 

modus    vivendi    that     has     now     been  ceived  the  copy  from  the  Chinese  Gov- 

reached  is  practically  the  work  of  Dr.  ernment,  and  on  January  13,  as  soon  as 

Valtyr   Gudmundsson,   a   professor  in  the   Chinese   Minister   at   Washington 

the  University  of  Copenhagen,  and  a  was  given  the  other  copy,  the  President 

member  of  the  Danish  Althing.     The  signed     a     proclamation     putting    the 

Parliament  adopted  the  measures  pro-  treaty  into  effect  at  once.     The  consuls 

posed,  and  the  King  has  now  formally  for  the   new  ports  have  already  been 

sanctioned  them,  with  the  proclamation  selected  and  their  names  will  be  sent 

that  they  are  to  go  into  effect  February  to  the  Senate  as  soon  as  appropriations 

1st.  1904.     The  appointment  of  an  Ice-  are    made    for   their   pay.      Edwin    V. 
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Morgan,  who  is  selected  for  Antung, 
was  formerly  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legation  at  Seoul  and  is  now  in 
the  office  of  the  Third  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State.  James  T.  Cheshire,  who 
was  secretary  of  the  American  Lega- 
tion at  Peking  during  the  Boxer  riots, 
is  appointed  to  be  Consul  at  Mukden. 
Japan  has  also  ratified  a  treaty  with 
China  of  much  the  same  character,  pro- 
viding also  for  the  opening  to  trade  of 
the  port  of  Ch'ausha  Fu  in  the  province 
of  Hunan  and  for  international  settle- 
ments at  all  three  ports  and  in  Peking. 
It  is  semi-officially  stated  by  the  State 
Department 

"  that  the  presence  in  these  localities  at  an  early 
date  of  American  Consular  officers  and  those 
of  other  nationalities — for  all  the  nations  hav- 
ing treaties  with  China  acquire  by  our  treaty 
and  that  with  Japan  the  right  to  establish  con- 
sulates at  these  places  will  greatly  tend  to  the 
establishment  of  order  in  this  much  disturbed 
border  land  of  China  and  will  powerfully  con- 
tribute toward  insuring  the  principles  of  the 
'  open  door/  to  which  this  country  stands  irre- 
vocably committed,  as  well  as  aiding  in  insur- 
ing the  integrity  of  China  and  its  administrative 
control  over  its  Manchurian  provinces." 

This  greatly  strengthens  the  Japanese 
position,  for  it  makes  all  the  commercial 
nations  of  the  world  interested  in  what 
she  has  been  contending  for — that  is, 
freedom  of  trade  in  Manchuria — and 
there  is  great  rejoicing  both  in  Japan 
and  England  over  this  timely  action. 
Mukden  is  in  the  interior,  and  Antung, 
or  Ta-Tung-Kao,  is  at  present  of  no  com- 
mercial importance  and  has  a  shallow 
harbor,  but  its  position  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Yalu  River  opposite  Korea  may 
enable  it  to  be  developed  into  a  great 
trading  center  like  Hong  Kong,  which 
when  opened  to  the  English  was  a  barren 
rock  island.  Our  trade  with  China  is 
largely  Manchurian,  and  rose  from 
$4,000,000  in  1893  to  $24,000,000  in  1903, 
but  in  the  last  few  months  has  been  fall- 
ing off  owing  to  the  rumors  of  war. 

The  reply  to  Russia  was  sent  af- 
japan    ^^^     ^     ,,  conference    before    the 

Throne  "  of  several  hours  between  the 
Cabinet  and  the  Elder  Statesmen.  Its 
contents  are  not  known,  but  it  is  reported 
to  be  conciliatory  in  tone  and  not  of  the 
nature  of  an  ultimatum,  as  no  time  was 


set  for  a  reply.  Russia's  paramount  in- 
terests in  Manchuria  are  recognized,  but 
it  is  insisted  that  the  commercial  and 
personal  rights  of  the  citizens  of  other 
countries  there  must  be  explicitly  secured 
by  treaty.  The  Czar  is  said  to  be  per- 
sonally in  favor  of  peace,  but  it  is  not 
expected  that  Russia  will  agree  with  the 
Japanese  stipulations.  It  is  thought  that 
war  will  not  be  declared  for  two  or  three 
weeks  in  any  case,  as  Japan  will  need 
that  time  to  collect  her  fleet.  Russia  is 
reported  to  have  applied  to  Turkey  foi 
permission  to  send  her  Black  Sea  fleet 
through'  the  Dardanelles.  England  will 
oppose  any  such  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Powers  made  in  1841  and  re- 
affirmed in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878. 

Korea  ^^^Y  correspondents  in  the  Far 
East  exercise  their  imagination  in 
reporting  what  goes  on  in  the  palace  of 
the  Emperor  of  Korea,  but  they  agree 
in  little  except  in  assigning  great  im- 
portance to  feminine  influences  and  in 
the  assertion  that  the  Japanese  court 
party  has  now  gained  the  ascendancy 
over  the  Russian.  There  is  little  agree- 
ment in  their  narratives.  All  the  lega- 
tions at  Seoul  are  guarded  for  fear  of 
rioting,  for  the  native  press  is  clamorous 
for  the  slaughter  of  all  foreigners. 
United  States  Minister  Allen  has  ordered 
all  women  and  children  to  remain  indoors 
unless  well  guarded.  The  pro-Russian 
Ministers  of  Finance  and  the  Interior 
have  resigned  and  will  be  replaced  by 
men  more  favorable  to  Japan.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  new  Korean  Cabinet  will 
open  to  commerce  the  ports  of  Yongam- 
pho,  Jikoho  and  Wiju.  The  Russian 
Minister  at  Seoul,  M.  Pavloff,  says  that 
Russia  will  oppose  the  opening  of  Wiju 
and  will  maintain  the  independence  of 
Korea  against  Japanese  invaders. 

The  Race  of  ^^  ^^^  opening  of  our  war 
the  Cruisers  ^^^^  ^pain  the  official  ac- 
tion  of  our  Grovernment 
was  delayed  long  after  the  people  had 
made  up  their  minds  that  there  was  to  be 
war  and  were  eager  for  it.  This  mys- 
terious procrastination,  as  we  now  know, 
was  due  to  the  necessity  of  naval  prepa- 
rations, and  the  same  explanation  may 
account    for    the    fact    that    Japan    still 
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avoids  sending  an  ultimatum,  altho  she  is 
apparently  bent  on  war  and  losing  by  the 
delay.  The  voyage  of  the  "  Oregon  " 
from  California  to  Cuba  is  paralleled  by 
the  race  which  the  two  Japanese  cruisers 
are  making  from  Genoa  to  Japan.  When 
the  arbitration  and  disarmament  treaty 
w  as  signed  between  Chile  and  Argentina 
each  country  had  two  armored  cruisers 
almost  ready  for  sea ;  the  Chilean  vessels 
were  being  built  in  England  and  the  Ar- 
gentine in  Italy.  Russia  bid  for  both 
pairs,  but  England  secured  the  former 
and  Japan  the  latter.  Japanese  ships  in 
the  Mediterranean  so  far  from  the  scene 
of  action,  with  only  a  few  Japanese  sail- 
ors and  officers  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
Rus.sian  fleet  of  eleven  ships,  at  a  time 
when  war  might  break  out  at  any  mo- 
ment, were  of  little  use ;  but  here  Eng- 
land again  proved  her  friendship  by 
sending  ten  officers  and  one  hundred  men 
from  the  British  naval  reserve  to  assist 
in  manning  the  vessels.  The  two  cruisers, 
now  named  the  "  Niasiu  "  and  the  "  Ka- 
saga,"  with  a  crew  of  such  mixed  na- 
tionalities as  could  be  picked  up  at  the 
port,  sailed  from  Genoa  to  Naples,  where 
the  armament  and  ammunition  had  been 
prepared.  This  was  put  on  board  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  cruisers  left 
on  January  12th  under  sealed  orders, 
leaving  it  uncertain  whether  they  would 
go  by  way  of  Gibraltar  or  Suez.  By  a 
curious  coincidence  as  they  rounded 
Sicily  they  were  met  by  two  Russian  ves- 
sels and  soon  after  joined  by  nine  Brit- 
ish cruisers,  which  happened  to  be  going 
that  way.  When  they  arrived  at  Port 
Said  the  Russian  cruiser  "  Dmitri  Dons- 
koi  "  entered  the  canal  first,  but  between 
her  and  the  Japanese  vessels  was  the 
largest  of  the  British  armored  cruisers, 
*'  King  Alfred,"  while  the  Russian 
cruiser  *'  Aurora  "  and  seven  torpedo 
boat  destroyers  had  to  wait.  This  gives 
the  two  Japanese  cruisers  practically  a 
clear  passage  at  least  through  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  three  fast  steamships  of  the 
Japanese  line  to  San  Francisco,  the 
"  Nippon,"  the  "  Hong  Kong  "  and  the 
'*  America,"  have  been  requisitioned  for 
transport  service  and  will  return  no  more 
to  America  for  a  while.  The  Japanese 
steamship  service  to  Australia,  Europe 
and  Bombay  is  also  suspended,  which 
will  give  altogether  twenty-five  large 
transport  vessels. 


-        u  I  n  ^he     British     power 

French   Influence  in     .      t.  _  ^ 

M^^v.    -»   A  r  •  in  Morocco  seems  to 

Northweit   Africa        ,  •         n  , 

be  contmually  on  the 
decline,  and  the  Minister  of  War,  Si 
3kleheddi  el  Mennebhi,  whose  influence 
over  the  young  Sultan  has  been  so  great, 
is  now  dismissed  from  office  and  has  gone 
to  Tangier  as  the  first  stage  of  his  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca.  He  is  a  man  of 
about  35,  energetic  and  progressive,  and 
since  his  return  from  London  in  1901, 
where  he  went  with  Kaid  Sir  Harry  Mac- 
lean, the  English  military  instructor  of 
the  Morocco  troops,  he  has  been  very 
active  in  introducing  reforms  in  the  for- 
mer brutal  and  corrupt  methods  of  col- 
lecting taxes  and  in  army  discipline  and 
equipment.  This  has  resulted  in  finan- 
cial difficulties,  since  it  both  reduced  the 
revenues  and  increased  the  expenditure, 
and  the  antipathy  and  suspicion  of  the 
orthodox  Mohanmiedans  have  been  ex- 
cited against  the  Sultan  for  his  adoption 
of  European  ideas  and  customs.  The 
Sultan,  Abd  el  Aziz  IV,  is  twenty-five 
years  old,  and  the  son  of  a  Circassian 
slave,  the  Lalla  R'kia,  who  was  given 
as  a  present  to  the  late  Sultan,  and  who 
resembled  the  Empress-Dowager  of 
China  in  the  power  she  exercised  as  well 
as  in  her  lowly  origin.  The  young  Sul- 
tan took  to  European  ways  with  enthu- 
siasm, even  going  in  for  English  sports, 
such  as  tennis,  polo  and  automobiling, 
and  devoting  more  attention  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  games  than  the  arts 
and  industries  of  civilization.  A  photo- 
graph of  himself  and  his  companions  in 
European  customs,  violating  both  Mo- 
hammedan law  and  prejudices,  was  ex- 
tensively circulated  and  was  one  of  the 
causes  which  aroused  the  people  to  re- 
bellion. The  leader  of  this  is  Jilali  el 
Zarhouny,  a  man  not  remarkable  for 
ability,  education  or  birth,  who  by  as- 
suming to  be  Moulai  Mohammed,  the 
(3ne-Eyed,  claims  the  throne  as  being  the 
elder  brother  of  the  reigning  Sultan. 
Bv  means  of  some  conjuring  tricks  he 
has  become  accredited  by  his  fanatical 
followers  with  supernatural  powers,  and 
is  in  control  of  a  large  part  of  Southern 
]Morocco  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Sultan  and  his  late  Minister  of  War  to 
capture  him.  According  to  British 
views,  the  chief  source  of  his  power  is 
the  money  supplied  from  the  French  se- 
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cret  service  funds.  However  this  may 
be,  his  success  and  the  loss  of  power  and 
prestige  of  the  pro-English  Sultan  un- 
questionably strengthens  French  in- 
fluence in  that  portion  of  Morocco  lying 
south  of  the  Atlas  Mountains  and  may 
lead  to  their  securing  a  close  connection 
between  Algeria  and  Cape  Juby  and  an- 
other link  in  the  chain  surrounding  "  the 
Empire  of  the  Sahara.' 


The 

the  Sahara 


„  ,     The   scheme    which    M. 

Empire  of      ^     i         i         • 

s^Koro  Lebaudy  is  promotmg 
for  the  opening  of  the 
Sahara  desert  to  commerce  is  very  sim- 
ilar to  that  projected  by  the  English  Mac- 
kenzie Company  in  1886,  when  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  construct  a  railroad 
from  the  Northwest  Coast  into  the  in- 
terior. The  occupation  of  Timbuktu  by  the 
French  interfered  with  their  plans  and 
the  rights  of  the  Mackenzie  Company 
were  sold  for  $250,000  in  gold.  Such  a 
railroad  can  now  be  constructed  from 
some  point  near  Cape  Juby  to  Timbuktu, 
and  even  to  Lake  Tchad,  without  passing 
through  any  territory  outside  the  French 
sphere  of  influence.  As  this  pathway  to 
the  sea  is  not  capable  of  realization  for 
many  years  to  come,  if  at  all,  the  French 
have  been  endeavoring  to  find  a  more 
direct  route  to  the  south  from  their  pos- 
sessions in  the  interior,  and  last  July 
Captain  Lenfant,  of  the  Colonial  Artil- 
lery, was  sent  to  see  if  a  navigable  pas- 
sage could  not  be  found  from  the  Niger 
to  Lake  Tchad.  In  this  he  has  been 
successful,  and  his  launch,  which  went  up 
the  Niger  and  its  main  tributary,  the 
Binue  River,  has  passed  into  the  Shari- 
one  of  the  rivers  supplying  Lake  Tchad. 
Previous  to  this  Lake  Tchad  was  reached 
only  by  a  very  roundabout  way  up  the 
Congo. 

At  this  time,  when 
the  attention  of  Rus- 
sia is  being  concen- 
trated on  her  Manchurian  possessions 
and  all  her  forces  may  at  any  moment  be 
needed  in  the  Far  East,  the  Viceroy  of 
India  is  making  use  of  the  opportunity 
to  increase  the  prestige  of  England  on 
his  Northern  and  Western  frontiers  and 
to  recover  the  ground   which   has  been 
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lost  in  the  past  ten  years  by  the  diplo- 
matic maneuvers  of  Russia.     In  the  mere 
relations  between   India  and  Tibet,  con- 
sidered alone,  there  is  no  crisis  requiring 
the    invasion    of   the    latter    country    b) 
troops  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  the  rea- 
sons alleged,  such  as  the  increase  of  trade 
and    the    suppression    of    thieving    raids 
from  the  mountains,  are  manifestly  in- 
adequate to  explain  such  energetic  meas- 
ures as  Colonel  Younghusband's  expedi- 
tion. One  immediate  effect  of  importance 
will  be  the  weakening    of    Russian  in- 
fluence over  China,  for  the  Chinese  can- 
not fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  resolute 
stand  made  against  Russian  advances  by 
Japan   on   the   east   and   the   unopposed 
occupation  by  an  armed  force  of  Tibet, 
which,  while  nominally  a  Chinese  prov- 
ince, has  lately  been  depending  more  and 
more  on  the  protection  of  Russia.     Dur- 
ing the  Chinese- Japanese  War  the  priests 
of  Tibet  were  called  upon  to  assist  the 
Chinese  army  by  their  prayers.      Ever 
since  the  present   Manchu   dynasty  has 
been  in   power   these   Buddhist  prayers 
have  been  accepted  in  lieu  of  tribute  from 
Tibet,  and  since  the  occasion  was  such 
an  important  one  sham  battles  were  ar- 
ranged between  the  priests  to  give  the 
necessary  vividness  to  their  feelings  and 
fervor  to  their  petitions.     Whether  the 
disastrous  result  of  that  war  was  due  to 
weakness   of   faith  on   the  part    of    the 
Tibetians  or  of  work  on  that  of  the  Chi- 
nese could  not  be  determined,  but  the 
Duddhist  priests   from  Muscovite  terri- 
tory, who  began  to  come  frequently  to 
Lhassa,  apparently  convinced  the  Dalai 
Lama  that  his  material  and  spiritual  in- 
terests were  more  closely  connected  with 
the  Czar  of  Russia  than  with  the  Em- 
peror of  China.     The  English  have  now 
l)een  encamped  on  Tibetan  soil  for  over 
six  months  and  have  met  with  no  armed 
opposition   from   Tibet,  nor,  so    far    as 
known  to  the  public,  with  any  diplomatic 
protest   from  Russia.      Colonel  Young- 
husband's  expedition  is  at  Rinchengong, 
near  the  village  of  Chumbi,  and  can  eas- 
ily   reach    Gyangtse,    no    miles    nearer 
Lhassa,  at  any  time.     So  far  Jelep  Pass 
has    been    kept    open,  and    supplies   and 
reinforcements  are  sent  to  the  Chumbi 
Valley     from     Sikkim.       The     advance 
guard  is  now  at  Tanu,  in  a  territory  never 
before  visited  by  Europeans. 


Conditions   in   Colombia 


BY  ARTHUR  M.  BEAUPRE 

[Mr.  Beaupre  has  just  returned  from  Bogota,  where  he  has  served  as  United  States 
Minister  to  Colombia.  He  has  resided  in  the  republic  long  enough  to  be  able  to  study 
the  character  of  the  people,  its  resources,  the  political  situation  and  the  eflCect  which 
United  States  occupation  of  the  Isthmus  will  have  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Conse 
quently  his  views  at  the  present  time  are  of  unusual  interest. — Editor.] 


THE  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Colombian  Repub- 
lic in  the  past  have  been  as  friend- 
ly as  have  existed  between  this  country 
and  any  of  the  Latin-American  nations — 
perhaps  the  feeling  has  been  more  cordial 
than  in  some  of  the  Central  and  South 
American  countries,  and  Americans — I 
am  now  speaking  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States — have  in  the  past  been  well 
treated  by  the  Colombians.  Personally,  I 
can  say  that  my  relations  with  them  dur- 
ing my  residence  in  Bogota  have  been 
very  pleasant. 

If  no  incident  had  occurred  to  disturb 
the  relations  in  the  two  countries,  I  do 
not  doubt  but  what  Colombia  would  sup- 
port any  policy  which  the  United  States 
might  have  adopted  relative  to  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  for  it  may  be  of  much  benefit 
in  settling  and  developing  a  section  of 
the  republic  which  as  yet  is  sparsely  in- 
habited. I  refer  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Cauca,  which  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  richest  sections  of  South  America.  It 
covers  a  very  large  area  and  is  located 
in  the  western  portion  of  Colombia,  ex- 
tending parallel  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
topography  of  the  northern  section  of 
South  America  is  such  that  one  portion 
of  the  republic  may  be  isolated  from  an- 
other on  account  of  the  mountain  ranges 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  routes.  The  Val- 
ley of  the  Cauca  is  set  apart,  so  to  speak. 
The  comparatively  few  people  who  reside 
in  it  are  composed  of  those  of  Spanish 
descent,  who,  of  course,  form  the  upper 
class,  while  the  lower  class  are  negroes 
and  those  of  mixed  blood.  Its  climate 
and  soil  are  adapted  to  the  growing  of 
not  only  corn,  tobacco  and  sugar  cane, 
but  other  staples  which  are  raised  both  in 
the  temperate  and  tropic  zones.  The  soil 
is  extremely  fertile  but,  as  yet,  a  very 
small    area   has   been    made   productive. 


The  valley  comprises  one  of  the  States 
of  the  republic,  and  besides  the  capital  of 
the  State,  an  old  town  of  Spanish  origin, 
it  has  two  seaports.  One  of  these, 
Buena  Ventura,  could  be  provided  with 
a  harbor  large  enough  to  float  steamships 
carrying  several  thousand  tons  of  cargo, 
but  as  yet  it  is  merely  an  open  roadstead. 
The  valley  at  present  is  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  country,  but  with  the  canal 
cut  across  the  Isthmus  it  would  be 
brought  within  a  short  distance  of  other 
portions  of  the  republic,  as  well  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Magdalena  River,  as  its 
principal  seaport  is  only  about  ten  or 
twelve  hours'  run  from  the  western  ter- 
minus of  the  canal. 

The  Valley  of  the  Cauca  has  very 
meager  transportation  facilities  and 
awaits  the  railroad  builder  to  be  de- 
veloped. If  the  canal  is  constructed  the 
Colombians  will  do  but  little  in  settling 
and  developing  the  country.  It  awaits 
American  energy  and  represents  a  most 
attractive  field  for  the  investment  of 
capital  in  the  construction  of  railroad 
lines,  as  well  as  in  agriculture  and  indus- 
try. A  few  Americans  have  already  lo- 
cated in  it.  I  recall  one  who  hails  from 
New  York.  He  went  there,  purchased 
land,  which  he  devoted  largely  to  coflFee 
cultivation,  and,  I  understand,  has  be- 
come very  wealthy. 

This  portion  of  Colombia  should  be 
referred  to  in  discussing  the  present 
situation,  for  the  reason  that  the  Colom- 
bians are  well  aware  that  it  can  be  de- 
veloped into  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  their  States,  and  they  realize  how  the 
construction  of  the  canal  may  benefit 
them  in  bringing  it  into  closer  communi- 
cation with  their  country  as  well  as  the 
United  States.  Ordinarily  there  is  an- 
other good  reason  for  their  favoring  the 
canal,  as  it  will  give  them  an  extensive 
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market  during  its  construction  for  food  amounts    of    gold    within    the    last    few 

and  other  supplies,  while  it  is  possible  the  years    and    its    success    is    well   known, 

country  may  also  be  drawn  upon  for  la-  Railroads  are  one  of  the  great  necessities 

bor.     The  distance  to  Colon  is  so  short  of  the  country,  and  there  is  no  physical 

that  cattle,  for  instance,  can  be  shipped  obstacle  to  their  construction  any  more 

by  the  cargo  at  a  very  low  cost.    During  than  the  engineers  encountered  in  build- 

the  Spanish-American  war  South  Ameri-  ing  systems  through  the  Rocky  Moun- 

can  beef    was  sent  into  Cuba    in    large  tain  region.     Bogota  could  be  connected 

quantities.    They  raise  a  very  good  qual-  with  the  Pacific  Coast  by  Imes  running 

ity  of  live  stock  in  the  northern  portion  through  the  Valley  of  the  Cauca,  as  there 

of  the  republic,  but  this  is  only  one  staple  are  passes  from  the  plateau  on  which  it 

which  they  could  sell  in  quantities  for  the  is  located  through  which  railways  could 

use  of  the  force  employed  in  Panama.  be  built  without  presenting  too  difficult 

In  discussing  the  relations  of  Colombia  engineering  problems, 
and  the  United  States  considerable  has  As  to  the  political  situation  in  Colom- 
been  said  about  the  influence  of  foreign-  l^ia,  there  is  not  much  difference  between 
ers  who  have  located  in  the  former  coun-  this  country  and  some  others  in  Latin- 
try.  I  do  not  think  their  influence  is  as  America.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
important  as  some  may  consider.  It  is  they  have  had  several  revolutions,  and  I 
true  that  in  the  sea  ports  are  to  be  found  am  aware  that  foreign  interests  have  suf- 
English  and  German  traders  and  repre-  fered  very  heavy  losses  in  consequence, 
sentatives  of  merchants  and  manufactur-  Therefore  the  latter  would  welcome  any 
ers  from  this  country,  but  I  am  positive  Government  which  would  put  at  end  such 
that  the  trade  we  have  enjoyed  with  internal  dissensions.  But  I  do  not  know 
Colombia  amounts  to  more  when  its  ac-  that  the  present  Government  is  more 
tual  value  is  considered,  than  what  they  stable  than  its  predecessors.  General 
have  secured ;  yet  most  of  the  business  Reyes  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  man 
done  by  our  exporters  is  through  agents  in  Colombia,  with  the  lower  classes  espe- 
and  they  have  very  few  warehouses  in  cially.  It  is  because  the  latter  have  more 
the  country.  In  spite  of  this  fact  we  admiration  for  soldiers  than  for  any  other 
have  been  constantly  increasing  our  sales  type  of  men.  He  won  his  popularity  by 
of  flour  and  coal  oil,  for  example.  There  his  success  in  putting  down  the  rebellion 
is  no  question  but  what  commerce  with  of  1895,  ^^^  since  then  has  been  regarded 
Colombia  could  be  greatly  expanded,  as  a  sort  of  hero  by  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
especially  in  the  way  of  machinery  and  pie,  altho  he  perhaps  deserves  a  greater 
other  heavy  articles,  if  there  were  routes  reputation  as  an  explorer  than  as  a  mili- 
by  which  the  material  could  be  trans-  tary  man,  for  it  is  largely  due  to  his  in- 
ported  into  the  interior.  This  is  one  rea-  vestigation  that  the  world  knows  as  much 
son  why  its  mineral  resources  have  been  as  it  does  of  the  northern  portion  of 
so  little  developed.  The  republic  con-  South  America,  especially  the  head  wa- 
tains  very  large  deposits  of  coal,  and  ters  of  the  Amazon, 
some  veins  of  anthracite  have  been  found,  Altho  they  are  liable  to  fight  among 
but  the  mining  is  done  in  a  very  crude  themselves,  if  a  foreign  nation  opposes 
way.  They  work  the  deposit  which  is  them  sectional  differences  are  forgotten 
most  convenient,  then  take  up  another  and  they  unite,  making  common  cause 
which  lies  near  the  surface.  I  know  that  against  the  enemy.  The  Colombians  are 
gold  ores  are  also  very  abundant,  but  the  probably  as  high-spirited  as  any  nation 
metal  is  found  very  largely  in  quartz  and  in  South  America.  They  entirely  con- 
must  have  powerful  machinery  to  ex-  trol  the  republic,  neither  English,  Ger- 
tract  it.  As  many  of  the  largest  deposits  mans  or  people  from  the  United  States 
thus  far  discovered  are  in  the  mountains,  having  any  political  influence  whatever, 
where  everything  must  be  carried  on  the  in  spite  of  the  foreign  capital  which  has 
backs  of  mules,  lack  of  proper  apparatus  been  invested.  All  of  the  important 
has  to  a  great  extent  prevented  this  re-  offices  are  held  by  natives,  and  outsiders 
source  from  being  exploited.  One  min-  are  barred  in  this  respect, 
ing  company,  composed  of  English  capi-  Personally,  I  think  the  presence  of  the 
talists,  however,  has  secured  very  large  United    States   on    the    Isthmus   as   the 
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builder  of  the  canal  and  its  guardian  will  the  Government  of  the  republic  should 

have  a  vcr)-  salutary  effect,  especially  in  realize    in    connection    with   the    present 

Central  America.     The  strip  of  land  un-  situation.     Our  protection  of  the  canal 

der  our  control  means,  of  course,  a  bar-  should  also  be  a  benefit  to  the  large  for- 

rier  to  future  warfare  between  the  people  eign   interests  in   the   Central   American 

north  and  the  people  south  of  it.    It  will  republic,   and   I   believe   it   means   much 

prevent  the  invasion  of  Colombia  from  for  the  future  peace  of  this  section  of 

the  north,  and  this  is  something  which  the  world. 

Washington,  D.  C'. 
il4 


Longstreet  and   Gordon 

BY  SILAS  X.  FLOYD 

[General  James  Longstreet  died  at  Gainesville,  Ga.,  on  Saturday,  January  2d,  and 
General  John  B.  Gordon  died  at  Biscayne,  Fla.,  Saturday,  January  9th.  They  were 
the  last  two  Generals  of  the  Confederate  army  of  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General,  the 
others  having  long  since  passed  to  their  rest.  They  were  both  Georgians,  and  are 
buried  in  that  State. — Editor,] 

Soldiers,  from  every  State  draw  near, 

Sound  taps  wdth  tear-dimmed  eyes 
O'er  the  warriors  brave  who  answered  "  Here!  " 

To  the  roll-call  of  the  skies. 

For  side  by  side  they  stacked  their  arms, 

And  passed  to  the  further  shore, — 
No  more  to  start  at  the  sound  of  alarms. 

And  to  dream  of  wars  no  more. 

What  if  they  fought  on  the  side  that  lost. 

And  not  on  the  side  that  won  ? 
Forget  we  now  war's  holocaust, 

And  let  us  mourn  as  one. 

They  fought  a  good  fight  in  the  days  of  peace, 

After  the  days  of  blood, 
And  through  the  years  they  did  not  cease 

To  plead  for  Brotherhood. 

There  shall  they  sleep  'neath  Georgia's  clay, 

Longstreet  and  Gordon,  too, 
Mourned  by  the  Boys  who  wore  the  Gray 

And  the  Boys  who  wore  the  Blue. 

With  them  the  passing  years  shall  prove 

That  the  hatreds  of  war  must  die, 
And  o'er  brother  hearts  in  bands  of  Love 

One  nation's  flag  shall  fly. 

Soldiers,  from  every  State  draw  near, 

Sound  taps  with  tear-dimmed  eyes 
O'er  the  warriors  brave  who  answered  "  Herd  " 

To  the  roll-call  of  the  skies. 

Augusta,  Ga. 


Plans   and    Prospects   of  the  Spanish 

Republicans 

BY  DON   NICHOLAS  SALMERON 

Ex-Presiuent  of  the  Spanish  Republic; 

[It  may  be  surprising  to  most  readers  to  learn  that  there  is  now  living  in  Madrid 
a  statesman  who  for  a  brief  period  in  the  turbulent  seventies  was  President  of  the 
llepublie  of  Spain.  And  now,  after  all  these  years,  Don  Nicholas  Salmeron  is  coming 
to  the  front  again  at  the  head  of  another  Republican  party  whose  activity  is  causing 
significant  political  disturbance  in  Spain,  and  whose  steady  progress  in  popular  favor 
causes  many  far  seeing  observers  to  predict  that  the  present  monarchy  is  doomed,  ow- 
ing to  the  narrow  adherence  of  young  King  Alphouso  XIII  and  his  mother  to  the  wishes 
of  their  priestly  advisers.  In  consequence,  the  accompanying  article  in  regard  to  the 
plans  and  prospects  of  his  party,  by  ex-President  Salmeron,  is  of  much  consequence. 
The  article  was  written  by  Sigfior  Salmeron  in  Spanish,  and  the  translation  into  Eng- 
lish by  a  correspondent  in  Madrid  was  read  to  him  and  approved  by  him. — Editor.] 

THE  situation  of  the  Republican  the  Liberal  as  well  as  the  Conservative 
Party  in  Spain  may  be  defined  in  parties  has  created  in  protest  an  anti- 
brief  terms.  The  political  opinion  clerical  spirit  such  as  was  never  seen,  not 
of  the  immense  majority  of  the  people  is  even  in  the  time  of  Isabel  II ;  and  if  it 
essentially  republican.  All  the  well  edu-  be  added,  as  is  being  recognized  by  all, 
cated  persons  of  the  middle  class  are  not  only  by  the  Republicans  but  by  those 
fundamentally  convinced  of  the  incom-  addicted  to  the  monarchy,  that  there  ex- 
patability  of  the  monarchy  with  the  na-  ist    influences    which    are    anti-constitu- 


tional interests  and  aspirations.  Besides, 
the  tremendous  lesson  inculcated  by  our 
disasters  has  made  them  conceive  an 
aversion  to  monarchical  institutions. 
Wherever  I  went,  in  my  journey  through 
the  provinces  of  Spain,  I  found  that  the 
people,  who  had 
before  harbored 
royalistic  ideas, 
now  felt  profound 
repugnance  at  the 
conduct  of  the 
monarchy  and  the 
consequences  of  the 
deplorable  period 
of  its  restoration. 

Therefore  it  may 
well  be  affirmed 
that  the  Republi- 
can Party  can  safe- 
ly reckon  with 
great  and  firm  sup- 
port, especiall}^  in 
the  two  important 
regions  of  Va- 
lencia and  Cata- 
lonia. 

Moreover,     the 
policy   pursued   by 
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tional,  obstacles  in  the  current  of  the 
liberal  spirit  and  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
international  relations,  we  have  united  a 
series  of  conditions  and  circumstances 
which  clearly  demonstrate  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  sound  and  vigorous 

;portion  of  the 
country  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  pres- 
ent regime. 

It  is  notorious 
that  the  crisis 
which  brought 
about  the  actual 
Government  w  a  s 
caused  by  imposi- 
t  i  o  n  s  emanating 
from  ■  the  Palace, 
where  a  Govern- 
ment was  required 
which,  without  be- 
ing scrupulous  re- 
garding the  means, 
would  be  able  to 
defeat  the  Repub- 
lican Party  at  the 
coming  municipal 
elections. 

It  is  a  fact  that 
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the  anterior  Silvela  Cabinet  did  not  fall 
on  account  of  any  dissensions  existing 
among  the  Ministers ;  indeed,  I  have 
reason  to  bcHeve  that  all  of  them 
came  to  a  sort  of  arrangement 
not  to  form  part  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  Silvela,  in  an  inter- 
view which  a  reporter  of  El  Heraldo  had 
with  him,  said  something,  the  meaning 
of  which  must  be  perfectly  clear  to  those 
who  are  able  to  comprehend  certain 
words  and  can  read  between  the  lines. 
He  said  that  everything  might  be  doubted 
except  his  ability  of  judging  of  the  favor- 
able and  adverse  circumstances  with 
which  he  would  have  to  reckon  in  realiz- 
ing his  plans,  and  this  he  could  not  say 
because  of  the  votes  in  Parliament  which 
had  accorded  him  the  best  and  most  posi- 
tive power.  He  had  shown  himself 
favorable  to  a  policy  of  alliances,  but 
had  encountered  in  the  Palace  certain 
and  eloquent  manifestations  against  this 
inclination. 

Considering  the  impositions  and  un- 
constitutional tendency  which  must  re- 
sult from  trying  to  vanquish  the  Repub- 
licans by  any  means,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  these  elections,  in  which 
the  Republicans  intend  to  proclaim  their 
aspirations,  must  prove  of  transcendent 
importance ;  and  if  to  all  this  be  aggre- 
gated the  foolish  policy,  which,  undoubt- 
edly under  pressure  from  the  Palace,  the 
Government  is  exercising  against  the  Re- 
publicans, it  becomes  evident  that  mat- 
ters have  indeed  reached  a  very  serious 
pass. 

The  Government  of  Sr.  Villaverde 
is  now  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  word 
Republic ;  in  all  public  announcements  of 
meeting's  or  reunions  the  objectionable 
noun  is  blotted  out.  It  would  appear 
that  we  are  returning  to  the  dark  ages,  in 
which  it  was  believed  that  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  word  changed  the  reality  of 
things.  All  these  stupid  measures  simply 
lead  to  the  accumulation  of  steam  in  the 
national  boiler,  which,  for  want  of  a  valve, 
will  at  length  burst,  and  toward  that  end 
we  Republicans  shall  do  our  best ! 

The  struggle  in  the  approaching  elec- 
tions must  have  one  of  the  two  follow- 
ing results:  either  the  Republican  Party 
will  be  routed  or  the  present  Government 
will  receive  a  mortal  blow,  because  its 


very  existence  is  based  merely  on  the 
imposition  from  the  Crown  of  which  I 
have  previously  spoken.  Our  victory 
would  cause  greater  damage  to  the  mon- 
archy than  that  which  we  incurred  in  the 
elections  of  April.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  Republicans  be  defeated  it  will  not 
be  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the  mon- 
archy, but  on  account  of  the  corrupt 
practices  and  infamous  measures,  setting 
the  law  at  defiance,  with  which  certain 
Governments  have  been  accustomed  to 
obtain  their  majorities ;  in  which  case  the 
Republicans  will  proceed  to  violence  in 
order  to  chastise  the  ignominious  conduct 
of  the  monarchy  and  its  Governments.  I 
must  forbear  to  say  more  on  this  subject. 

The  Republican  Party  is  decidedly  of 
the  opinion  that  the  policy  of  the  State 
should  have  an  entirely  laical  character, 
and  proclaims  the  independence  of  all  citi- 
zens as  apart  from  their  religious  beliefs. 
Therefore  when  we  triumph  we  shall 
maintain  complete  liberty  as  regards 
worship,  but  decree  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State;  and  respecting  reli- 
gious associations,  we  consider  them  to 
be  contrary  to  human  nature  as  well  as 
illegal,  consequently  we  shall  not  grant 
them  more  privileges  than  those  enjoyed 
by  associations  of  a  civil  character.  In 
this  way  we  shall  put  a  stop  to  the  fatal 
alliance  actually  existing  between  the 
Church  and  the  Institutions. 

The  financial  regimen  of  the  country 
depends  on  the  organization  of  our  In- 
stitutions. Therefore  the  Republicans 
will  introduce  important  reforms,  in  or- 
der to  reduce  the  ciphers  of  the  budget, 
by  a  radical  modification  of  the  present 
administration,  which  is  too  centralizing 
and  exhausts  local  energy,  choking  with 
its  fiscal  spirit  any  useful  enterprise.  We 
shall  transform  the  actual  territorial  or- 
ganization and  frustrate  the  so  frequent 
concealment  of  taxable  riches.  In  this 
manner  we  can  reduce  by  forty  to  fifty 
per  cent,  the  enormous  territorial  taxes, 
and,  obliging  all  the  wealthy  proprietors 
to  pay  the  imposts  which  they  owe, 
put  an  end  to  the  scandalous  practice 
of  requiring  those  whose  income  scarcely 
comes  to  400  pesetas  per  annum  to  pay  in 
the  same  proportion  of  20  per  cent, 
as  others  who  annually  receive  100,000 
pesetas.  We  shall  also  increase  the 
amount  destined  for  public  works,  which 
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is  so  ridiculously  small  that  one-half  of  sui)remacy,  to  subjugate  and  annul  the 

the  Spanish  land  is  still  without  roads,  other  nations,   because  the  basis  of  its 

railways  and  any  means  of  communica-  power  consists  in  aspiring  to  be  the  first, 

tion.     At  the  same  time  we  shall  spend  but  with  the  greatness  of  the  other  coun- 

more  money  in  public  instruction,  as  we  tries.       However,    what    could    not    be 

do  not  wish  to  imitate  the  Governments  brought  about  in  1873,  I  believe  may  yet 

of  the  monarchy,  who  tolerate  the  shame-  be  done.    And  on  the  ideas  which  I  have 

ful   fact  that  there  are  actually  60  per  just  briefly  exposed  the  Republican  Party 

cent,  of  the  population  of  Spain  who  can  will  base  its  international  policy  when  the 

neither  read  nor  write,  and  3,000  schools  moment  of  definite  triumph  comes,  thus 

closed    for    want    of    masters,    some    of  marking  the  commencement  of  the  re- 

whom  are  paid  at   the   rate  of   sixteen  generation  of  Spain.    There  is  no  doubt 

cents  per  day!  but  that  in  a  relatively  short  space  of 

As  regards  the  outlays  for  army  and  time   Spain   will   rise   from  her  present 

navy,  the  Republican   Party  has  firmly  prostration  and  once  more  occupy  in  the 

resolved  to  make  every  possible  sacrifice  world  the  important  and  honorable  post 

in  order  that  we  may  have  soldiers  capa-  to  which  her  glorious  history  and  the 

ble  of  defending  the  integrity  of  the  poor  virtues  of  her  children  give  her  the  right, 

land  which  is  still  left  us,  as  well  as  a  The    topographical    situation    of    our 

fleet  which  is  in  a  condition  to  protect  country  is  privileged,  its  soil  is  most  fer- 

our  coasts,  thus  avoiding  the  repetition  tile  and  it  is  rich  in  every  class  of  min- 

of  the  humiliating  events  of  Cavite  and  erals ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intelli- 

Santiago  de  Cuba.  gence,    activity    and    patriotism    of    the 

When  we  have  a  really  efficacious  army  Spaniards  in  general  are  unquestionable, 
and  navy  we  shall  actively  commence  a  Then  what  is  wanting  to  make  this  con- 
policy  of  alliances,  which  is  not  to  be  junction  of  elements  and  favorable  cir- 
thought  of  at  present,  because  we  are  not  cumstances  fruitful  to  the  country? 
now  in  a  position  to  ofifer  any  advantages  Only  a  proper  administration  by  Institu- 
to  the  nation  to  which  we  might  desire  tions  whose  sole  object  is  the  welfare  of 
to  be  allied,  nor  can  we  to-day  make  good  the  nation — nothing  of  the  present  mis- 
our  indisputable  rights  over  Morocco.  erable  dynastic  interests,  but  the  noble 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  of  the  opinion  and  unselfish  aspirations  calculated  to 
that  the  conditions  of  international  pol-  aggrandize  our  native  land  by  fomenting 
icy  in  Europe  have  fundamentally  and  developing  its  riches  and  elevating 
changed.  I  believe  that  we  are  on  the  its  culture  in  a  truly  democratic  and  lib- 
point  of  a  great  transformation  in  the  eral  sense. 

international  policy  of  the  world,  and,  in  The  great  majority  of  Spaniards  are 
my  opinion,  this  transformation  was  convinced  of  this,  as  will  shortly  be 
initiated  by  the  attitude  adopted,  at  the  demonstrated  by  the  events  which  are 
saddest  time  for  us,  by  the  United  States  rapidly  approaching, 
of  America,  which  has  assumed  the  Regarding  the  question  of  the  pro- 
functions  of  a  universal  Power.  If  here  jected  custom  house  league  against  the 
the  monarchy  had  not  been  restored,  the  United  States,  I  shall  begin  by  express- 
international  policy  of  Spain  would  have  ing  the  opinion  that  we  are  at  this  mo- 
been  an  alliance  with*the  United  States  ;  ment  passing  a  great  crisis  in  economical 
and  such  an  alliance  was  contemplated  relations. 

by  the  Republic   instituted  here  in  1873,  Spain  is  to-day  in  a  notoriously  in- 

with  the  object  that  Spain  should  agree  ferior  situation  with  respect  to  other  na- 

with    the   United    States    regarding   the  tions,  because  it  almost  finds  itself  in  the 

situation  of  the  Antilles,  and  that  Spain  intermediate  position  of  a  semi-barbarous 

should  follow  with  the  South  American  people,  which  the  more  cultured  nations 

republics  the  policy  which,  in  accordance  turn  to  their  profit,  and  that  of  a  people 

with    the    United    States,    would    have  living  at  the  commencement  of  civiliza- 

served  to  balance  the  representation  of  tion.  From  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs 

the  different  races  in  the  world.    Indeed,  it   results   that,   altho   we  possess   enor- 

it  would  be  foolish  for  the  United  States  mous      national      wealth,      nevertheless 

to  think  of  exercising  in   the  world  a  (through  the  lack  of  capacity  and  patriot- 
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ism  of  our  Governments,  as  I  said  be-  territory ;  but  Spain  should  do  no  more, 
fore)  we  do  not  know  how  to  transform  To-day  the  country  is  in  no  condition 
it  and  turn  it  to  account ;  so  that,  instead  to  take  part  in  any  tariff  struggle  or  any 
of  obliging  the  foreigners  to  become  our  Zollverein,  nor  could  it  obtain  any  ad- 
tributaries  with  those  riches,  we  deliver  vantages  thereby. 

them  our  raw  material,  which  we  after-  Before  concluding  I  must  declare  that 

ward    buy    again    when    it    has    been  T  very  much  doubt  whether  the  projected 

changed,   thus   making   ourselves    tribu-  European  custom   house  league  against 

taries    for   that   with   which   nature   has  the  United  States  will  ever  be  realized, 

furnished  us  in  abundance.     I  therefore  because,  among  other  reasons,  the  pow- 

think  that   it  is   urgently  necessary   for  erful     North     American     Republic     has 

Spain  to  make  such  custom  house  tariffs  plenty  of  means  of  throwing  obstacles  in 

as  will  constitute  a  hindrance  to  the  ex-  the  way,  and  so  preventing  its  creation, 

portation   of  raw   material,   in  order   to  and  will,  in  any  case,  be  able  to  avoid  its 

oblige   the   proprietors   of   the   same   to  prejudicial  effects, 

transform  and  elaborate  it  in  our  own  Madrid,  Spain. 

The  Japan   of  1903 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  H.  DE  FOREST,  D.D. 

MiSSIONARy    O*-   THE    AMERICAN    BOARD    AT    SenDAI,    JaPAN 

WITHIN  and  without  it  has  been  a  were  brought  to  the  worst  forms  of  pro- 
hard  year  for  Japan.  In  this  longed  starvation  the  apathy  of  the  na- 
compact  little  empire  there  used  tion  was  pitiable,  until  foreigners  in  the 
to  be  bad  famines,  when  death  by  starva-  open  ports  took  it  up  and  made  splendid 
tion  even  in  the  streets  of  Tokyo  was  gifts  for  relief.  After  a  while  the  mil- 
not  unknown.  But  with  ports  open  to  lionaires  of  Japan  and  then  the  Emperor 
the  world,  and  with  the  easy  importation  made  equally  large  contributions,  relief 
of  cereals  from  China  and  America,  it  works  were  opened,  and  the  great  ma- 
was  thought  impossible  that  there  could  jority  of  these  starving  people  were  en- 
be  any  real  danger  of  starvation  from  abled  to  continue  their  existence.  This 
failure  of  crops.  Yet  the  year  opened  year's  crop  of  rice  has  brought  joy  to  the 
with  150,000  people  in  three  northern  land,  for  it  gives  the  people  nearly  thirty 
provinces  absolutely  without  food  of  any  per  cent,  more  than  last  year's  and 
kind.  Aomori  Province  alone  lost  $1,-  eighteen  per  cent,  more  than  the  average. 
900,000  (gold)  from  shortage  in  rice.  The  rapid  increase  of  rice  culture  in 
and  $700,000  more  from  other  crop  fail-  the  United  States  is  attracting  wide  at- 
ures.  tention  here.  The  best  seed  rice  of 
The  news  of  this  impending  calamity  Japan,  the  Higo  brand,  has  been  bought 
made  hardly  a  ripple  in  the  national  in  large  quantities  for  shipment  to  the 
mind,  for  the  humanitarian  spirit  is  weak  United  States.  This  has  stirred  men  of 
unless  backed  up  by  the  all-powerful  capital  here  to  gather  a  colony  of  Japan- 
patriotic  sentiment.  Two  years  ago  in  ese  in  Texas,  where  they  propose  to  open 
this  same  province  two  hundred  soldiers  rice  fields  on  a  grand  scale, 
perished  in  a  blizzard,  and  because  they  It  may  seem  of  little  significance  that 
were  soldiers  of  Dai  Nippon  the  whole  Japanese  and  foreign  graduates  of  Yale 
nation  was  profoundly  stirred.  The  story  and  Harvard  held  their  first  joint  meet- 
of  how  these  brave  men  met  their  fate  ing  in  the  Nobles'  Club  at  Tokyo  last 
was  told  in  every  household,  and  the  in-  spring.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what 
credible  sum  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  a  niighty  influence  for  good  these  two 
yen  was  contributed,  rich  and  poor,  men,  American  universities  have  had  on  the 
women  and  children  swelling  the  sum  national  life  of  Japan.  The  inter- 
that  was  to  go  to  the  families  of  the  un-  national  value  of  such  university  work  is 
fortunates.     But  when  150,000  peasants  beyond   computation.     To  sit  around  a 
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table  and  hear  such  men  as  Baron  Ko-  after  another   was   ferreted  out  in  dif- 

mura,     Minister    of     Foreign     Aflfairs ;  ferent  provinces  and  put  under  arrest. 

Baron  Kaneko,  Ex-Minister  of  Justice ;  The  principal   of   twelve  hundred  boys 

Dr.     Hatoyama,     ex-President     of     the  just  across  the  road  from  where  I  am 

House     of     Representatives ;     Viscount  writing  was   one,   the  principal  of  five 

Okabe,  Professor  Mitsukuri,  of  the  Im-  hundred  girls  on  the  other  side  of  this 

perial  University ;  Mr.  Ichihara,  Mayor  city  was  another,  and  then  the  Governor 

of  Yokohama ;  Mr.  Yokoi,  of  the  Depart-  himself  was  arrested,  tho  after  several 

ment  of  Communications,  and  others  tell  months  he  was  released.    Before  the  year 

of  what  Yale  and  Harvard  had  done  for  was  half  gone  scores  of  these  prominent 

them  was  not  only  interesting,  it  was  a  men  were  brought  to  trial,  and  the  large 

manifestation  of  the  real  affection  these  majority  were  sentenced  to  fines  and  im- 

scholars  have  toward  our  republic.    The  prisonment,     with    confiscation    of    the 

welcome  Japanese  students  have  received  bribes. 

from  our  universities  has  brought  untold  Had  so  wide  an  exposure  taken  place 

blessings  to   the  Japanese  Empire,  and  in    mercantile    circles    only,   everybody 

will  never  be  forgotten  by  these  grateful  would  have  taken  it  as  a  matter  of  course, 

graduates.  for  commercial  morality  is  much  below 

In  startling  contrast  to  this  we  cannot  par.     But  to  have  men  who  were  espe- 

fail  to  contrast  the  lack  of  welcome  with  cially  intrusted  with  the  moral  education 

which  our  nation  meets  the  students  from  of  the  youths  of  the  nation  publicly  tried 

China.    The  young  men  of  China  are  be-  and  convicted  and  sentenced  as  criminals 

ginning  to  show  a  deep  desire  for  mod-  was  a  shock  to  those  who  believed  that 

ern  knowledge.     But  if  they  turn  their  Japan's  ethical  teachings  of  loyalty  and 

longing  eyes  toward  the  United  States  filial  piety  were  as  efficient  for  to-day  as 

they  see  the  barriers  our  Government  has  they  were  for  Old  Japan.     Four  years 

raised  against  them  and  the  wide  preju-  ago,   in   an   address   before   a  thousand 

dice  that  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  teachers,  I  ventured  to  say  that  good  as 

attempt  university  life  there.     And  the  were  the  principles  of  loyalty  and  filial 

result  is  they  turn  to  Japan.     The  ma-  piety  for  the  development  of  semi-civil- 

jority  of  the  thousand  Chinese  students  ized  people  under  despotisms,  they  were 

in  Tokyo  might  have  gone  to  the  United  not   sufficient    for   the   strain   of   repre- 

States ;  then  twenty  years  from  now  they  sentative  government  and  international 

would  be  exerting  an  immense  influence  intercourse.     For  this  remark  I  was  in- 

in  breaking  down  the  Chinese  hatred  of  terrupted    with    vigorous    *'  No,    No's  " 

the    whole    Western    world,    and    there  from  about  one-third  of  the  audience,  and 

would  be  glad  alumni  meetings  in  Pekin  was  posted  in  many  papers  as  a  subverter 

that  would  mean  peace  and  good  will,  of  the  especial  virtues  that  have  made 

While  we  are  missing  this  golden  oppor-  Japan  great. 

tunity  Japan  alone,  of  all  the  Powers,  is  But  when  a  nation,  whose  laws,  cus- 

winning  the  confidence  of  China,  and  is  toms,  morals  and  religion  were  all  di- 

])ecoming  her  schoolmaster  in  the  arts  of  rected  by  the  State,  makes  the  sudden 

diplomacy  and  war  as  well  as  in  modern  and  vast  changes  of  separating  religion 

sciences.  from  government,  and  morals  from  law 

This  year  will  long  be  remembered  for  (and  Japan  is  the  only  nation  that  has 
its  revelations  of  bribery  among  those  ever  dared  such  an  immense  experiment 
who  were  regarded  as  the  special  guard-  at  one  stroke),  it  is  inevitable  that,  with 
ians  of  the  moral  life  of  the  nation — the  equal  rights  before  impartial  law,  and 
men  who  are  intrusted  with  educational  the  force  of  caste  broken,  there  will  be 
affairs.  This  heavy  wave  of  corruption  manifestations  of  weakness  in  morals 
is  known  as  "The  Text-book  Scandal."  (which  now  have  become  individualistic) 
Teachers,  superintendents  of  education,  that  alarm  all  lovers  of  righteousness, 
governors  and  even  members  of  the  no-  One  of  these  gifted  moralists,  the  suc- 
bility  were  implicated.  Some  took  bribes  cessor  of  the  great  Fukuzawa  as  Presi- 
straight  and  had  the  text-books  adopted  dent  of  the  Keio  University,  thus  gloom- 
in  their  spheres  of  influence.  Others  ily  sums  up  the  moral  situation  in  a  pub- 
were  benefited  indirectly,  with  no  lie  address  in  Tokyo : 
thought  of  ever  being  discovered.     One  "  It    looks   as    though    corruption    covered 
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every  part  of  public  works  and  education,  so  leading  relations  was  reversed,  and  that 

that  children  in  leaving  their  homes  to  go  to  of  lord  and  retainer,  with  its  correlative 

school  must  tramp  over  roads  constructed  by  ^f  loyalty,  took  the  highest  place.     The 

bribery,  must  cross  bridges  built  by  bribery,  5^^^^  ^^^  everything,  and   those  whose 

must  enter  schoo    buildings  erected  by  bribery,  1     r:  1   r..              1         4.        ^    ^.u^ 

and   while   reading  the   legulation   text-books  courage    and    fidelity    made    strong    the 

their  teachers  are  arrested  for  bribery!  "  foundations  of  the  empire  were  the  hon- 
ored class.     Loyalty  and  learning  made 

Yet  we   must  remember  that  the  re-  the  two-sworded  Samurai,  and  they  made 

ligious  and  ethical  systems  that  fostered  Japan.     The  virtues  of  the  warrior  are 

the  moral  life  of  Old  Japan  are  by  no  readiness  to  sacrifice  his  family,  his  life, 

means  dead,  and  that  there  is  still  a  love  everything  for  his  prince }  love  of  right- 

of  righteousness  that  will  not  shrink  at  eousness,  simplicity  of  life,  and  dislike  of 

sacrifice  to  defeat  evil.   There  is  no  doubt  money,  with  its  corrupting  and  enervating 

but    that    this    exposure    of    corruption  temptations.     Hence  the  merchant,  with 

where  it  was  least  expected  has  made  it  his  soft  life,  was  put  at  the  very  bottom  of 

easier  to  look   with   favor  on  universal  the  social  order,  and  came  to  be  despised 

standards  of  morality,  and  to   feel  the  as    one    who    valued    money    above    all 

need  of  a  religion  that  develops  the  sense  things  else,  and  who  would  lie  for  gain, 

of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  in-  Ages  of  social  contempt  have  developed 

dividual.     Three  of  Japan's  great  states-  the    Japanese    trader,    and    while    there 

men.  Counts  Okuma  and  Aoki  and  Baron  were  a   few   mercantile  houses  like  the 

Maejima,  have  recently  given  public  ex-  Mitsuis,  whose  word  was  as    good    as 

pression   to   the  need  of  a   religion,   by  gold,  and  is  now,  they  were  the  excep- 

which  they  mean  Christianity.  tion.     This  is  the  largest  factor  in  the 

It  may  be  well  here  to  notice  the  prime  explanation  of  the  present  commercial 
cause  of  the  lack  of  commercial  morality  discredit  of  Japan.  But  any  one  who 
in  Japan.  I  have  often  been  asked  why  knows  the  people  knows  that  this  evil 
a  Chinaman's  word  is  as  good  as  gold,  will  mend.  Mercantile  education  now^ 
while  that  of  the.  Japanese  is  worthless,  embodies  ethical  training  on  universal 
There  are  some  who  ask  with  more  dis-  lines,  and  now  there  is  noticeably  form- 
crimination  :  "  Why  is  it  that  in  China  a  ing  a  public  opinion  that  will  be  a  strong 
merchant  is  thoroughly  reliable  and  the  corrective.  The  bad  reputation  of  Japan 
officials  very  corrupt,  while  in  Japan  the  in  commercial  matters  is  simply  tem- 
officials  are  all  right  and  the  merchants  porary.  The  nation  that  can  withstand 
cannot  be  trusted?  "  Surprise  is  often  the  vices  of  the  West  and  the  worst  evil 
expressed  that  the  two  nations  are  so  dif-  of  the  East,  opium,  and  that  can  adopt 
ferent  in  commercial  matters.  The  rea-  and  adapt  whole  strata  of  our  noblest 
son  is  perfectly  obvious.  Both  nations  traditions  in  government,  law  and  educa- 
were  developed  under  Confucian  ethics,  tion,  is  not  going  to  be  wrecked  by  the 
the  center  of  which  is  the  five  relations  low  commercial  traditions  of  her  once 
of  parents   and   children:   lord   and   re-  bottom  class. 

tainer ;  husband  and  wife ;  brothers  and  That  the  exposure  of  so  much  corrup- 
sisters ;  and  friends.  China  emphasized  tion  in  high  places  and  the  rumors  of 
the  relation  of  parents  and  children,  with  rottenness  in  the  various  grades  of  so- 
its  correlative  of  filial  piety,  as  being  of  ciety  should  arouse  earnest  warnings  is 
prime  importance.  The  family  is  first,  natural.  It  is  also  natural  that  these 
and  whatever  tends  to  give  it  permanence  manifestations  of  evil  should  make  pessi- 
and  prosperity  is  honorable.  Since  com-  mists  of  many  sincere  people,  and  per- 
merce  builds  it  up,  it  is  an  honorable  call-  haps  this  is  one  cause  of  the  discourage- 
ing  demanding  trustworthy  methods,  ment  and  despair  of  many  earnest  stu- 
This  is  why  the  Chinaman  is  commercial-  dents  who  inherit  the  old  love  of  right- 
ly reliable.  The  experience  of  ages  has  eousness,  yet  who  have  no  hope  of  its 
evolved  the  honest  Chinaman  in  a  calling  success.  At  any  rate  it  has  been  a  year 
that  brings  no  disgrace.  memorable    for   its   sad   suicides   among 

When,  however,  the  Confucian  ethics  gifted  young  men  who  have  drifted  into 

came  to  Japan,  about  a  thousand  years  the  conclusion  that  life  is  not  worth  liv- 

ago,  already  the  military  spirit  was  in  the  ing.    The  beautiful  Kegon  waterfall  just 

ascendant,  and  so  the  order  of  the  two  above  Nikko  is  the  place  that  has  been 
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made   famous  by   these  successive    self-  usual  openiug  message,  embodied  severe 

destructions,  until  at  last,   when  over  a  criticisms  of  the  Cabinet,  and  for  that  the 

dozen   students   had    thus    ])erishcd,   the  House  was  at  once  dissolved.     It  would 

place  was  put  under  guard  and  notices  seem  that  with  the  country  face  to  face 

posted  by  the  priests  near  there  that  thus  with    the    Russian   problem,  the  House 

to  throw  away  precious  life  is  to  defile  would    have   acted    with    sobriety.      But 

the  sacred  mountain,  is  irreverent  toward  their  long  trusted  President  Kataoka  re- 

the  gods,  disloyal   to  the  I^jnperor   and  cently    died.      The    large    Constitutional 

disobedient  to  parents.     To  this  should  Party  that   Marquis   Ito   headed  proved 

be  added   this  bit    of    Western  advice :  too  intractable  even  for  Japan's  greatest 

"  Suicide  is  the  meanest,  smallest,  silli-  statesman,   who   resigned   his  leadership 

est  back  door  through  which  a  man  ever  last  summer.     So  when  the  House  came 

shirked  his  difficulties."  together  the  one  controlling  idea  of  tlie 

These   and   other   grave   problems   of  majority  was  to  force  the  resignation  of 

the  year  have  brought  Japan  face  to  face  the   Katsura   Cabinet.      Instead   of   win- 

with  moral  questions  that  demand  early  ning,  they  all  find  themselves  sent  home 

and   serious   attention.     Her   thoughtful  minus  their  $i,ooo  salary,  and  with  the 

leaders  are  quietly  saying  that  just  as  the  chilling    privilege    of    spending    another 

nation  met  the  great  political  and  social  $i,ooo  in  the  chance    of    getting  them- 

revolution  of   forty   years   ago,   so   now  selves  re-elected  next  March.    It  is  bad  for 

they  must  recognize  the  coming  spiritual  representative  institutions  in  Japan,  and 

revolution  that  shall  give  to  the  individual  this  bad  policy  is  likely  to  go  on  in  the 

moral  power,  and  that  shall  quicken  the  future.      When    this    contest    for    party 

conscience.    The  word   personality,  hith-  cabinets    and  these  obstructive  methods 

erto  unknown  in  the   languages   of  the  on  the  part  of  the  House,   follow^ed  by 

pantheistic   East,   has   already    gotten    a  repeated   dissolutions,   will   end,  no  one 

deep   hold   here   in   public   addresses,   in  can  tell. 

magazines  and  in  educational  circles.  "  It  As  for  Russia,  ever  since  she  so  kindly 
is  the  coming  moral  word,"  said  a  princi-  advised  Japan  not  to  hold  Port  Arthur, 
pal  of  a  large  school.  Japan  seems  to  and  then  stepped  right  into  that  strong- 
be  on  the  eve  of  as  great  a  spiritual  hold  herself,  she  has  been  nagging  Japan 
awakening  as  England  had  in  Wesley's  ceaselessly.  Her  diplomacy  has  been 
day,  tho  it  will  not  be  on  that  style.  Bor-  equivocal  and  false.  Her  unfulfilled 
rowing  much  from  Christian  thought,  promises  have  surprised  a  good  part  of 
and  putting  richer  and  wider  meanings  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  Russia 
into  their  traditional  ethics,  the  Japanese  has  a  great  railroad  line  through  Man- 
will  come  out  of  the  present  moral  slump  churia,  and  such  railroads  tend  to  carry 
with  as  great  an  advance  as  they  won  with  them  the  right  of  wade  control  to 
politically  and  materially  by  the  Restora-  the  nation  building  them.  ''  Conquest  by 
tion  of  1868.  railroads,"  rather  than  by  war,  is  a  new 

But  how  about  the  Katsura  Cabinet,  and  recognized  method  of  international 

Marquis  Ito  and  his  party,  the  numerous  movements.      The    strain    upon    Japan, 

diets  of  this  year,  and  last,  but  not  least,  however,   has  been  intense,  and  it  is   a 

the  Russian  problem  ?  marvel  that  her  Cabinet,  headed  by  one 

General  Viscount  Katsura's  Cabinet,  of  Japan's  great  generals,  has  kept  its 
that  with  difficulty  was  formed  in  June,  course  so  evenly  and  has  been  betrayed 
190 1,  after  weeks  of  consultations  and  into  no  hasty  nor  undignified  acts,  nor 
delays,  was  at  that  time  felt  to  be  a  mere  has  its  diplomacy  been  smeared  with  de- 
makeshift,  and  the  public  would  not  ception.  The  oft  repeated  telegrams  in 
have  been  surprised  had  it  fallen  in  three  Western  newspapers  to  the  effect  that 
months.  But  it  stands,  and  it  promises  peaceful  solutions  were  in  sight  have  been 
to  have  the  longest  life  any  Cabinet  has  misleading.  It  has  been  a  year  of  most 
yet  had.  It  has  bowled  out  two  Diets  serious  danger  of  war.  If  the  Katsura 
this  year,  and  the  last  one  that  met  a  few  Cabinet  can  solve  this  question  peace- 
days  ago  beats  the  record.  It  existed  fully  and  with  honor,  it  will  have  brought 
but  a  few  hours,  for  the  new  President,  blessings  to  the  whole  East,  perhaps  to 
Mr.  Kato,  in  his  reply  to  the  Emperor's  the  whole  world. 

Sendai.  Japan,  Dec.  23,  1903 
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My    Friend    Whistler 

BY  EDMUND  H.  WUERPEL 

[The  well-known  artist  who  makes  the  following  tribute  to  his  friend  has  exhibited 
at  the  Paris  Salons  and  the  Paris  Exposition,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Art  Jury.  He  was  also  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American  jury  in  Paris  for  the 
Chicago  Exposition, — Editor.] 

Y  copy  of  the  portrait  in  the  Lux-         Thus  began   my   acquaintance   with 


cmbourg-   was 


all   but   finished. 


]\Ir.  Whistler. 
I    had   stepped   back    to   get   a         I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the 
final  view  of  it   when  the  figure  of  a     lucky  accident  of  the  copy  I  was  mak- 
small  man,  in  a  tall  silk  hat  and  long    ing,  or  an  instinctive  sympathy,  or  the 


black  coat,  came 
between  me  and 
m  y  canvas.  H  e 
carried  a  slim  stick 
lin  his  hand,  with 
which,  from  time 
to  time,  he  nerv- 
ously tapped  the 
floor.  I  grew  im- 
patient over  his 
prolonged  interest, 
and  longed  for  him 
to  pass  on.  Finally 
he  turned  to  me 
with  a  most  win- 
ning smile,  saying 
in  French  :  "  This 
is  not  so  bad, 
y  o  u  n  g  man  ;  it 
shows  a  sympathy 
with  the  artist  and 
a  certain  concep- 
tion of  his  method. 
I  wish  you  suc- 
cess." And  still 
smiling,  he  turned 
away,  leaving  me 
in  a  curious  frame 
of  mind. 

When,  a  few  days 
later,  a  matter  of 
business  connected 
with  a  loan  exhibi- 
tion brought  me  an  invitation  to  call  void  of  generosity,  of  loyalty,  of  afifec- 
upon  Mr.  Whistler,  I  naturally  blessed  tion,  and,  in  fact,  devoid  of  all  that 
the  opportunity.  Imagine  my  surprise,  makes  a  man  lovable  to  his  fellow  man. 
then,  on  seeing  my  little  man  of  the  He  was,  in  truth,  human,  like  the 
Luxembourg  seated  at  a  table  bestrewn  rest  of  us,  and  burdened  with  some  of 
with  papers  and  drawings.  He  knew  our  weaknesses.  It  was  unfortunate 
me  instantly,  and,  rising  to  greet  me,  he  for  Mr.  Whistler,  and  still  more  so  for 
said :  ''  So  it  was  you  whom  I  spoke  to  the  public,  that  in  the  very  beginning 
the  other  day  about  my  mother's  por-  of  his  career  he  should  have  been  un- 
trait."  fairly  and  unreasonably  treated.     All 
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natural  amiability 
of  the  man,  which 
procured  me  his 
friendship ;  what- 
ever it  was,  the 
friendship  grew 
beyond  my  fondest 
hope,  and  contin- 
u  e  d  until  death 
ended  it  a  few 
months  ago. 

I  had  heard  much 
of  Mr.  Whistler's 
eccentricity  of  char- 
acter, and  was  at 
first  continually  on 
the  alert  for  some 
manifestation  of  it. 
But  this  feeling 
left  me  after  I  real- 
ly came  to  know 
the  man,  and  I 
have  never  ques- 
tioned that  my  con- 
c  e  p  t  i  o  n  of  his 
character  was  the 
correct  one. 

The  world  at 
large  knew  him  as 
an  afifected,  tho  bril- 
liant,  mountebank. 

They  looked  upon 
him  as  a  man  de- 
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Conclusion  of  a  Letter  Showing  Whistler's  Consideration  for  His  Friend 


His  appreciation 
of  his  own  achieve- 
ments was  naive. 
H  i  s  pleasure  in 
something  well 
done  was  childish, 
at  times  almost 
pathetic.  He  would 
work  incessantly  at 
"some  detail  on  his 
canvas,  and  when 
it  was  finally  ac- 
complished to  his 
satisfaction,  would 
enjoy  it  in  an  ab- 
solutely imperson- 
al manner.  "  Now 
look  at  this !  "  he 
would  exclaim, 
"  isn't  it  p  r  e  tty  ; 
see    how    soft 

his  sensitive  nature  rebelled  at  the  nar-  it  is,  isnH  it  pretty,  what !  "  And  not 
row,  prejudiced  conception  of  his  ef-  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  would  actually 
forts,  and  his  indomitable  will  refused  dance  from  one  side  of  his  studio  to  the 
to  accept  quietly  the  verdict  of  a  phil-  other  to  see  it  from  different  points  of 
istine.  Had  Mr.  Whistler  been  a  man  view,  always  keeping  up  an  analysis 
of  large,  robust  physique,  had  he  been  of  what  had  been  achieved, — not  what 
a  man  of  greater  physical  strength,  of  he — Whistler — had  achieved.  It  was 
a  less  nervous  temperament,  it  is  ex-  as  frank,  spontaneous  and  joyous  as  the 
tremely  probable  that  we  should  never  lark's  note  of  praise.  So  he  would  en- 
have  heard  of  the  Jimmie  Whistler  of    joy  his  triumphs. 

the  press.  He  would  have  been  able  to  He  knew  his  own  worth  perfectly, 
pass  quietly  to  his  chosen  place  with-  and  was  as  free  in  his  adverse  criticisms 
out  those  unfortunate  outbursts  for  as  he  was  in  his  praises.  I  remember 
which  the  worry  of  his  tormentors  are  well  his  asking  me  to  pose  for  a  study 
responsible.  Would  this  in  any  way  which  we  called  the  Scotchman.  "  I 
have  afifected  our  opinion  of  his  art ;  am  tired  of  doing  an  unsympathetic 
would  he  have  had  more  popularity?  model.  All  they  consider  is  'Am  I 
From  the  very  beginning  I  was  for-  going  to  get  the  worth  of  my  money, 
tunate  in  gaining  Mr.  Whistler's  friend-  or  am  I  being  done  justice  to?  '  I  want 
ship,  and  thus  knew  him  as  I  wish  that  to  work  at  some  thing  that  breathes 
everybody  might  have  known  him.  sympathy   and    encouragement.      Will 

He  was  a  man  full  of  that  experi-  you  do  it?" 
ence  which  fosters  an  understanding  Oh !  the  delightful  hours  of  talk  and 
of  the  troubles  and  trials  of  others.  He  advice  and  mutual  reminiscences.  He 
knew  how  to  comfort,  not  by  flattery,  told  me  of  his  early  life  and  of  his  stu- 
but  by  encouragement.  He  had  such  dent  days.  I  have  no  room  for  that 
a  vast  fund  on  which  to  draw  that  he  here.  He  showed  me  that  truly  gentle, 
was  seldom  at  a  loss  to  illustrate  his  lovable  nature  which,  alas !  only  too 
meaning  from  his  personal  experiences,  few  knew.  He  would  work  and  talk 
"  It  is  absurd  to  be  discouraged,"  he  joyously  while  things  went  well.  But 
would  say,  *'  for  you  need  every  bit  of  when  he  could  not  accomplish  what 
cheerfulness  and  strength  to  go  on  he  was  striving  for  he  was  silent,  and 
fighting  the  battle.  If  you  could  but  occasionally  his  little  foot  would  tap 
know  the  number  of  times,  even  now,  the  floor  impatiently.  His  lips,  usually 
when  I  have  almost  given  up,  you  would  so  happy  and  smiling,  would  become 
not  feel  so  desperate  about  your  own  stern  and  straight,  and  his  human 
case."  model  was  forgotten.      I   have  under 
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such  circumstances  posed  for  him  for 
three  hours  without  a  rest,  and  on  one 
occasion  nearly  fainted  under  the 
strain  of  it.  You  should  have  seen  his 
bewilderment  when  he  realized  what 
had  happened.  You  should  have  heard 
the  gentle  apology  and  seen  the  solici- 
tous concern  with  which  he  hovered 
over  me  until  I  had  recovered.  It  was 
worth  ten  times  the  pain  and  strain. 
Occasionally  he  would  call  me  to  see 
what  he  had  accomplished,  or  to  ask 
my  advice,  as  to  the  merit  or  demerit 
of  some  detail. 

One  day  he  had  completed  a  sleeve 
and  I  was  asked  to  admire  it.  It  had  a 
fault  in  drawing,  not  unusual  in  his  first 
steps.  Upon  my  pointing  it  out  to  him 
he  deliberately  scraped  out  the  paint- 
ing, and  it  had  all  to  be  done  over 
again.  When  it  was  finally  drawn  to 
his  satisfaction,  he  could  not  get  the 
color.  He  worked  and  frowned  and 
struggled,  and  finally  putting  down  his 
brushes,  he  said  with  a  sigh :  '*  My  dear 
fellow,  why  did  you  make  me  change  it. 
I  had  it,  man,  and  just  see  now !  " 

In    his    discouragement,    as    in    his 
wrath,  there  was  always  one  restrain- 
ing element — his   wife.      No  one   can 
have    a    correct    impression    of     Mr. 
Whistler's  personality  without  know- 
ing him  in  his  own  home.    Mrs.  Whist- 
ler was  of  an  even  cheerful  disposition, 
never  betraying  the  worry  and  anxiety 
to  which  Mr.  Whistler's  unhappy  out- 
bursts  subjected   her.      Her   tact   and 
calmness,  her  full  appreciation  of  the 
causes  which  moved  her  husband,  were 
the    means   of   quell- 
ing many  an  incipient 
demon  of  scorn,  sar- 
casm   and    vindictive 
wit.     She  seemed  in- 
stinctively   to    know 
when    things    were 
going  wrong.      If  it 
was    merely    a    ques- 
tion   of    discourage- 
ment she   would  en- 
deavor to  change  the 
current    of    his 
thoughts.     His  inter- 
est   in    their    garden 
was   as   keen   as   her 
own;  and  it  was  an 
easy   matter  to   coax 


him  out  in  the  cool  evening  air 
and  divert  his  thoughts  into  more 
agreeable  channels.  In  his  roses  lie 
buried  his  troubles.  If  the  weather 
was  inclement,  his  interest  in  house- 
hold matters  could  successfully  be. 
aroused.  The  hangings,  the  furniture, 
the  arrangement  of  all  the  little  trifles 
which  go  to  make  up  a  home,  were  of 
greatest  moment  to  him.  His  constant 
plea  was  for  simplicity.  So  in  this  way 
his  discouraged  spirit  was  fortified. 
But  if  the  trouble  was  of  deeper  mo- 
ment, if  the  spirit  was  wounded,  then  no 
ordinary  trifles  would  suffice  to  change 
the  current  of  his  thoughts. 

The  motherly  tenderness  with  which 
she  stroked  his  head,  the  endearing 
tone  of  her  voice  as  she  whispered 
words  of  comfort,  usually  soothed  him, 
and  often  I  have  heard  him  answer  to 
her:  "What  is  it,  Jimmie,  dear?" 
"  Isn't  it  a  beastly  world,  Trixie?  "  It 
was  always  the  Philistine  who  wrought 
havoc  with  his  peace  of  mind.  Every 
sensitive  spot  of  his  nature  was  open 
to  receive  the  blows  unjustly  hurled 
at  him.  It  was  a  fault,  but  he  was  so 
constituted,  and  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

Mr.  Whistler's  home  life  was  har- 
monious, happy  and  companionable.  It 
was  my  very  great  pleasure  and  good 
fortune  to  have  been  made  one  of  the 
family,  and  I  cannot  sufficiently  ex- 
press my  delight  in  the  relations  that 
existed  between  Mr.  Whistler  and  the 
rest  of  his  household.  His  pleasures 
were  simple  and  easily  gratified.  His 
love  for  music  was  not  of  a  profound 
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nature.  He  preferred  the  old  ballads 
and  sonorous  symphonies  to  the  subtle 
melodies  of  Grieg.  "  He  is  too  depres- 
sing," he  would  complain — "  I  like 
something  that  has  more  movement." 
But  once  aware  of  the  taste  of  others, 
he  never  interfered  with  their  pleas- 
ures. He  would  sit  patiently,  while 
Mrs.  Whistler  and  her  sister.  Miss 
Philip,  played  or  sang  to  me,  until  some 
fitting  opportunity  occurred,  when  he 
would  mildly  suggest  that  we  play  a 
game  of  whist  to  make  us  happier. 

The  mysteries  of  clairvoyance  had  a 
great  attraction  for  him,  and  among 
other  frivolities  we  indulged  in  was 
table  rapping  and  mind  reading.  I  re- 
member with  what  indignation  he  ac- 
cused Mrs.  Whistler  of  moving  the 
table  one  evening  when  that  innocent 
piece  of  furniture  was  actually  dancing 
from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other. 
"  Why,  Trixie,  you  do  not  seem  to 
realize  that  I  am  actually  in  earnest, 
and  that  I  should  like  to  investigate 
this  phenomenon  seriously."  I  pro- 
cured the  address  of  a  palmist  for  the 
ladies,  and  this  visit  was  the  means  of 
an  entertaining  series  of  experiments 
on  Mr.  Whistler's  part.  He  could  not 
conceive  that  others  should  be  en- 
dowed with  supernatural  faculties 
which  were  denied  to  him. 

At  the  table  his  stories  and  recollec- 
tions were  a  never  ending  source  of 
entertainment.  Mrs.  Whistler  and 
Miss  Philip  were  led  to  believe  all  sorts 
of  ludicrous  tales  of  American  life  and 
manners,  and  I  was  called  upon,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  to  corroborate 
his  statements.  For  instance,  he  said 
to  me  one  evening  at  dinner :  ''  How 
would  you  like  some  buckwheat  cakes, 
news  with  good  New  Orleans  molas- 
ses? "  Upon  my  dilating  on  the  pleas- 
ures of  such  a  delicacy  as  only  an  exile 
can  do,  Mrs.  Whistler  said  that  if  I 
could  tell  her  how  they  were  made  she 
would  try  to  persuade  the  Empress  (so 
the  cook  was  always  designated)  to 
make  them  for  us.  When  the  recipe 
was  found  and  the  cakes  appeared,  Mr. 
Whistler  made  a  great  heaping  pile  of 
them,  flooding  them  with  syrup.  He 
insisted,  since  the  ladies  would  not  take 
more  than  a  taste,  that  we  two  finish 
them.     In  reply  to  the  horrified  expres- 


sion on  Mrs.  Whistler's  face,  he  said 
smilingly :  "  Why,  Trixie,  the  Ameri- 
cans always  eat  a  dozen  of  these  for 
breakfast,  don't  they,  Wuerpel?" 
They  nearly  got  the  better  of  me,  and 
I  do  not  think  they  agreed  with  Mr. 
Whistler,  for  we  never  had  them  again. 

As  a  host,  Mr.  Whistler  showed  his 
guests  equal  politeness,  but  not  always 
equal  cordiality.  Firm  and  loyal  as 
he  was  in  his  friendships,  he  could  not 
easily  take  up  the  threads  of  an  inter- 
rupted relation.  His  first  instinct  in 
meeting  people  was  friendly,  but  he  al- 
most invariably  discovered  the  curious 
and  inquisitive,  and  from  these  he  shut 
himself  in  a  courteous,  but  impentrable 
armor. 

On  Sunday  afternoons  it  was  his 
custom  to  receive,  either  in  his  house 
or  in  that  delightful  garden  behind  the 
house,  which  has  become  so  familiar  to 
the  public.  Here,  seated  at  a  rustic 
table,  Mrs.  Whistler  dispensed  tea  and 
and  good  cheer,  and  here  Mr.  Whist- 
ler walked  about  incessantly  from  one 
visitor  to  the  other ;  a  joking  word  with 
one,  a  word  of  advice  to  the  other,  a 
serious  discussion  with  the  third, — the 
life  of  the  whole  affair.  Here  I  have 
met  Puvis  de  Chavannes  and  so  mnay 
of  his  contemporaries.     Here  Monsieur 

M would    recite   us   his   beautiful 

couplets — after  the  other  guests  had 
gone.  Here  I  met  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Howells  and  all  the  interesting  and 
notable  men  in  Paris. 

Some  of  these  men  I  visited  with  Mr. 
Whistler,  and  never  have  I  seen  the 
slightest  trace  of  that  Jimmie  Whistler, 
of  which  the  public  has  become  so  fond. 
He  invariably  met  with  the  greatest 
courtesy  and  distinction,  and  his  opin- 
ion was  treated  with  every  mark  of  re- 
spect. He  was  ever  ready  to  advise, 
when  his  opinion  was  asked  in  evident 
earnestness.  Many  young  students,  of 
all  nationalities,  came  to  him.  for  ad- 
vice ;  and  I  am  sure  always  left  his  pres- 
ence enlightened  and  encouraged.  His 
inferences  were  not  always  correct,  for 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  placing  himself 
in  the  student's  place,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  he  ever  gave  advice  that  would  do 
harm,  no  matter  under  what  error  of 
judgment  it  may  have  been  given.  His 
generous  help  has  kept  many  a  student 
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from  actual  want.  I  am  not  divulging 
any  great  secret  in  saying  that  the  sup- 
ply of  this  world's  goods  was  not  al- 
ways abundant  in  his  coffers.  He  en- 
joyed good  living;  his  temperament 
needed  it.  But  he  never  refused  to 
share  his  crumb  with  any  one  who 
really  was  in  want.  In  one  instance 
he  discovered  an  elderly  lady  who  had 
foolishly  wandered  to  Paris  in  pursuit 
of  art.  She  made  copies  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg which,  at  least,  gave  her  pleas- 
ure. Her  small  income  was  entrusted 
to  friends,  who  either  carelessly  or 
criminally  misappropriated  it.  With 
the  news  of  her  lost  fortune  came  also 
the  news  of  a  daughter's  dangerous  ill- 
ness. The  poor  lady  was  in  despair, 
and  knew  not  where  to  turn  for  help. 
The  American  Consul  could  not  help 
her.  Her  artist  friends  were  not  much 
more  easy  in  mind  than  she  was  her- 
self. In  this  emergency  Mr.  Whistler, 
with  the  greatest  possible  delicacy  and 
secrecy,  bought  her  transportation,  and 
sent  her  some  money  to  defray  other 
expenses  upon  landing.  She  did  not 
know  of  Mr.  Whistler's  part  in  the 
transaction,  and  had  absolutely  no 
claim  on  him. 

It  was  not  only  his  money  he  was 
ready  to  give,  but  his  more  precious 
time.  In  my  own  case  he  made  it  a 
practice  to  climb  up  eight  flights  of 
steep  polished  stairs  to  my  apartments, 
if  I  can  dignify  them  by  such  a  name. 
Once  a  week  always,  often  three  times 
a  week,  he  would  come  to  see  my  work 
and  criticise  it.  I  cannot  recall  that  I 
ever  asked  him  to  do  it.  It  was  done 
at  some  expense  of  personal  fatigue  and 
time,  and  in  the  most  generous,  patient, 
delicate  manner  imaginable.  He  never 
left  behind  him  the  sense  of  a  favor  con- 
ferred.    He  gave  himself. 

At  that  time  I  used  to  be  my  own 
housekeeper,  did  my  own  cooking  and 
dish  washing.  This  never  ceased  to 
amuse  Mr.  Whistler.  In  his  student 
days  he  had  never  done  the  drudgery, 
and  he  could  not  see  how  it  was  pos- 
sible for  me  to  do  it.  He  treated  it  as 
a  great  joke  at  first,  and  then  fearing 
he  might  hurt  my  feelings,  he  used 
often  to  come  about  dinner  time  and  sit 
with  us  while  we  ate  our  homely  meal. 
He  would  never  join  us,  but  was  deeply 


interested  in  the  processes  of  evolving 
the  wonderful  dishes  which  we  con- 
cocted. He  would  go  into  my  little 
hole  of  a  kitchen  and  poke  into  the  pots 
and  snufif  at  this  and  at  that,  and  say: 
"Why,  God  bless  me!  how  do  you 
know  what  you  are  about  ?  "  And  while 
my  chum  and  I  washed  the  dishes  he 
would  lie  down  on  the  sofa  in  my  room 
and  take  a  nap.  When  all  was  cleared 
away  he  often  said  to  me :  "  And  now, 
my  dear  fellow,  come  home  with  me 
and  get  something  to  eat." 

His  frank  criticism  of  the  work  of 
other  great  painters  was  a  constant 
pleasure.  He  would  go  through  the 
Louvre  or  the  Luxembourg  with  me, 
full  of  praise  for  one  and  silent  con- 
tempt for  another. 

His  influence  need  not  be  discussed. 
It  is  too  readily  conceded.  He  felt  it 
and  frankly  lamented  that  some  should 
try  to  follow  where  he  led  without  hav- 
ing had  the  necessary  preparation. 
When  something  came  before  him  that 
was  really  good,  he  was  lavish  in  his 
praises.  Some  of  the  modern  phases  of 
art  were  beneath  his  notice.  I  remem- 
ber meeting  him  one  morning  after  he 
had  paid  a  visit  to  Monet.  He  was  full 
of  praise  of  the  hospitality  and  kindness 
of  his  host,  and  in  some  accord  with 
his  theories,  but  he  said :  "  Imagine  my 
surprise  on  looking  out  of  my  bed- 
room window  the  morning  after  my  ar- 
rival at  seeing  that  the  landscape  was 
not  full  of  dots  and  points  of  pure  color. 
I  felt  as  tho  M.  Monet  had  moved  into 
a  saner  region."  His  theory  of  sim- 
plicity could  not  possibly  cover  the 
erratic  movements  of  Monet  and  his  fol- 
lowers. In  a  like  manner  he  would 
dwell  on  the  excellencies  of  the  old 
masters.  He  studied  them  minutely, 
and  analyzed  not  only  the  result  they 
obtained,  but  the  conditions  under 
which  they  were  produced.  He  seemed 
to  feel  that  there  was  much  in  "  artistic 
environment  and  atmosphere  "  of  which 
so  much  is  said.  ''  They  lived  at  a  time 
when  every  grain  of  artistic  feeling  was 
coaxed  and  fostered  into  activity." 

Strong  in  his  convictions,  clear  in  his 
purpose,  and  courageous  in  his  labors, 
he  necessarily  demanded  much  from  his 
co-workers.  Where  these  qualities 
were  manifest,  he  was  broad  and  gen- 
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erous,  even  tho  the  result  achieved  was  mountebank,    had    nothing    in    common 

mediocre.     He  apologized  for  its  weak-  with  this  man. 

nesses  and  praised  its  honesty  of  pur-        Of  his  art,  we  cannot  say  much.    We 

pose,  "  for  without  a  real  cause,  no  man  feel  it,  or  we  do  not.     Time  will  place 

has  a  right  to  work;  no  one  should  pre-  it  in  its  proper  relation  to  all  things, 

sume  to  trifle  with  so  sacred  a  thing,  and  the  judgment  of  time  comes  not  in 

If  you  are  sure  of  yourself,  let  all  the  our  days.     But  the  man,  stripped  of  his 

world  be  against  you ;  it  should  not  turn  genius  and  his  greatness,  is  before  us, 

you  from  your  purpose.    Only  time  can  and  should  be  understood,  for  we  do 

tell  whether  they  are  right  or  you  are  not  often  meet  with  such  a  personality, 

wrong.     The  reward  that  comes  to  us  Had  he  never  been  famous,  I  am  sure 

cannot  be  measured  by  any  other  mor-  that  his  friends  would  have  worshiped 

tal,  and  it  is  worth  all  the  sorrow  and  his  memory  even  as  they  do  to-day.   It 

disappointment."      So  he   would  talk,  was  neither  his  fame  nor  his  brilliancy 

and  his  example  was  always  before  us.  that  drew  them ;  it  was  simply  that  dear 

The   wit,  the   satirist,   the   buffoon,  the  man,  my  friend  Whistler. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Anglo-French  Arbitration   Treaty 

BY  HAYNE  DAVIS 

[Mr.  Davis  is  a  practicing  lawyer  in  this  city  wlio  has  made  a  special  study  of 
arbitration  and  kindred  international  questions.  Our  readers  will  remember  a  very 
striking  article  we  printed  from  his  pen  in  our  last  summer's  Fourth  of  July  issue,  en- 
titled "  The  Outcome  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence."  In  view  of  the  Conference 
held  last  week  in  Washington  for  the  promotion  of  arbitration  between  England  and 
the  United  States,  this  article  is  specially  timely. — Editor.] 

T  UDGED  by  itself,  or  in  comparison  Chile  and  the  Argentine  Republic  sur- 

I      with   other   arbitration   treaties,   the  mounted  the  supposedly  insurmountable 

•^      Anglo-French  Treaty  would  be  a  dis-  obstacles  by  simply  agreeing  that  neither 

appointment.    But,  judged  justly,  in  con-  of  them  should  increase  naval  expendi- 

nection  with  and  in  the  light  of  the  past,  tures  for  five  years  without  notice  to  the 

it  gives  new  hope  to  even  the  most  exact-  other,  or  make  use  of  war  vessels  then 

ing  of  the  devotees  of  peace.  in  course  of  construction,  or  sell  them 

In  comparison  with  a  number  of  other  to  any  nation  having  a  controversy  with 

general  arbitration  treaties  it  is  manifest-  the  other.     And  it  is  in  consequence  of 

ly  inferior.    In  the  first  place,  it  runs  for  this  agreement  that  the  sale  of  battleships 

five  years  only,   whereas  other   treaties  by  Chile  recently  took  place, 
run  for  ten  years.    In  the  next  place,  this         In  the  next  place,  while  purporting  to 

Anglo-French  Treaty  can  have  no  force  be  an  obligatory  arbitration  treaty,  the 

after  the  expiration  of  five  years,  whereas  Anglo-French  agreement  does  not  specify 

other  arbitration  treaties  remain  opera-  any.  class  of  controversies  as  triable  by 

tive  for  each  successive  decade,  unless  arbitration  alone,  and  contains  a  clause 

denounced  by  one  of  the  signatory  Pow-  reserving  certain  classes  of  questions  for 

ers  six  months  before  the  end  of  the  cur-  trial  by  war,  and  this  reservation  is  so 

rent  decade.  indefinite  that  it  practically  destroys  the 

When  a  proposition  to  limit  armament  obligatory  character  of  the  treaty.     The 

was  suggested  at  The  Hague  Conference  questions  reserved  for  trial  by  war  are 

it  was  contended  that  there  were  insur-  those  which  affect  the  independence,  the 

mountable  obstacles  to  such  an   agree-  honor,  or  the  vital  interests  of  either  of 

ment,  and  European  nations  have  been  the  signatory  Powers,  or  the  interests  of 

unable  to  make  any  such  agreement.   But  a  third  Power.    Questions  affecting  "  na- 
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tional  honor  "  are  reserved  in  one  of  the 
South  American  arbitration  treaties, 
signed  by  ten  parties  and  already  ratified 
and  made  effectual  between  three  of 
them  (Mexico,  Guatemala,  Uruguay). 
But  it  has  the  merit  of  specifying  that 
certain  questions  do  not  affect  national 
honor — namely,  boundary  disputes,  the 
validity,  construction  and  enforcement  of 
treaties,  rights  of  navigation  and  diplo- 
matic privileges. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  South  Ameri- 
can nations  were  not  invited  to  The 
Hague  Conference  and  are  yet  the  first 
to  bring  forth  arbitration  treaties,  and 
that  their  treaties  are  more  perfect  than 
those  of  the  proud  nations  that  expect 
no  good  thing  in  government  to  issue 
from  South  America.  The  Hague  Con- 
ference had  hardly  begun  its  delibera- 
tions before  a  compulsory  arbitration 
treaty  was  signed  by  the  Argentine  Re- 
public and  Uruguay.  It  bound  the  con- 
tracting Powers  to  submit  to  arbitration 
all  controversies  that  might  arise  between 
them,  except  such  as  contravened  the 
constitution  of  either  of  them.  This 
treaty  was  signed  June  8,  1899,  and  on 
November  6th,  1899,  a  similar  treaty  was 
signed  by  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
Paraguay.  As  these  treaties  contain  the 
best  reservation  clause  so  far  evolved,  the 
exact  wording  of  the  Argentine-Para- 
guay Treaty  is  given  below : 

"  Article  I. — The  high  contracting  parties 
bind  themselves  to  submit  to  arbitration  all 
controversies  of  whatever  nature,  which  for 
any  cause  may  arise  between  them,  and  which 
do  not  affect  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  either  country,  etc." 

This  reservation  is  manifestly  superior 
to  that  contained  in  the  Anglo-French 
Treaty. 

Before  exchange  of  ratifications  of 
these  treaties  took  place  the  text  of  the 
Treaty  of  The  Hague  was  made  public, 
and  its  clause  for  the  selection  of  arbi- 
trators seemed  to  the  South  American 
nations  better  than  the  corresponding- 
clause  in  their  treaties  previously  nego- 
tiated. And  these  treaties  were  amended 
so  as  to  contain  The  Hague  Treaty 
clause  for  the  selection  of  arbitrators  be- 
fore they  wxre  finally  completed  bv  ex- 
change of  ratifications. 

The  Argentine-Uruguay  Treaty  be- 
came effective  January  i8th,  1902,  the 
Argentine-Paraguay    Treaty,   June    5th, 


1902,  and  in  the  summer  of  1902  Chile 
and  the  Argentine  Republic  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  substantially  the  same  res- 
ervation. 

These  treaties  run  for  ten  years,  and 
for  each  succeeding  decade,  unless  de- 
nounced six  months  before  the  end  of 
every  current  decade. 

A  number  of  other  arbitration  treaties 
between  South  American  nations  are 
worthy  of  note,  but  these  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  South  American  nations  are  in 
the  lead  in  the  arbitration  movement. 
They  were  first  to  bind  themselves  to  ar- 
bitration, they  were  quick  to  recognize 
and  utilize  a  clause  in  The  Hague  Treaty 
which  was  superior  to  their  clause  on  the 
same  subject,  and  their  treaties  are  the 
least  defective.  They  share  with  Spain 
the  honor  of  binding  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds  together  by  an  agreement  to  ar- 
bitrate differences.  Spain  has  signed  a 
general  treaty  of  arbitration  (containing 
a  reservation  like  that  in  the  Argentine 
treaties)  with  nine  South  American  na- 
tions— Argentine,  Bolivia,  Colombia, 
Guatemala,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  Salvador, 
Santo  Domingo  and  Uruguay. 

The  South  American  treaties  are  be- 
tween nations  of  the  same  race.  The 
Anglo-French  Treaty,  besides  being  en- 
tered into  between  different  races,  is  a 
proof  of  good  will  between  two  nations 
that  have  desired  in  the  past  to  "  feed 
fat  the  ancient  grudge  they  bore  each 
other."  And  this  fact  gives  it  great 
value.  Now  that  England  and  France 
have  emerged  out  of  national  animosity 
of  such  long  standing,  the  dawn  of  a  bet- 
ter day  is  certainly  near  at  hand.  The 
first  decade  of  this  century  will  be  the 
spring-time  of  arbitration.  The  various 
nations  will  be  like  the  trees  at  different 
elevations  as  you  ascend  a  high  moun- 
tain. When  leaves  are  spreading  in  the 
valleys  at  the  base  the  buds  are  bursting 
higher  up,  and  near  the  summit  there  is 
no  sign  of  life.  But  we  know  that  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  when  the  whole 
mountain  will  be  one  mass  of  foliage. 
The  nations  that  are  frozen  most  severely 
in  the  winter  of  national  animosities  will 
be  last  to  adorn  themselves  with  the 
beautiful  garments  of  arbitration,  but 
none  will  be  able  to  resist  the  spirit  of 
justice  and  right  which  is  working  out 
this  development. 

Having    entered    into    an    arbitration 
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treaty  with  her  ancient  enemy,  England,  in  the  "  Maine  "  or  from  an  explosive 
France  will  some  day  be  ready  to  do  the  placed  in  Havana  Harbor.  We  all  re- 
same  with  Germany,  her  latest  enemy,  member  how  this  question  of  fact  was 
and  it  is  authoritatively  announced  that  passed  upon.  The  Venezuela  case,  now 
she  is  now  negotiating  general  arbitra-  before  The  Hague  Court,  furnishes  an 
tion  treaties  with  several  European  na-  instance  of  an  international  question  of 
tions,  and  that  Baron  d'Estournellcs  will  law.  Are  the  blockading  allies  entitled 
soon  visit  the  United  States  and  discuss  under  the  law  of  nations  to  priority  of 
arbitration  with  our  law  makers,  l^aron  payment  out  of  the  Venezuelan  customs 
d'Estournclles  should  find  the  United  duties  set  aside  for  payment  of  her  debts, 
States  ready  to  enter  into  an  arl)itration  or  do  all  nations  share  pro  rata  in  this 
treaty  with  France  perfect  enough  to  be-  fund  ? 

come  the  model  for  such  agreements,  and  The  distinction  between  questions  of 
really  also  to  become  the  center  for  the  fact  and  of  law  is  important  because, 
extension  of  arbitration  throughout  the  under  their  treaty,  France  and  England 
world.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  are  free  to  resort  to  war  in  any  question 
France  assisted  in  the  delivery  of  the  of  fact,  and  are  bound  to  arbitrate  ques- 
United  States  from  the  dominion  of  Eng-  tions  of  law,  unless  they  involve  the  in- 
land, then  threw  off  the  shackles  of  mon-  dependence,  vital  interests  or  national 
archy,  then  shook  every  throne  in  Eu-  honor  of  one  of  them  or  the  interests  of 
rope,  and  so  enabled  the  people  of  South  a  third  Power. 

America  to  win  their  independence.    Af-  The  Treaty  of  The  Hague,  to  which 

ter  the  South  American  Republics  had  France  and  England  are  parties,  provides 

established  their  independence  the  United  for  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  to  try  ques- 

States  threw  around  them  a  protecting  tions  of  fact;  but  either  Power  may  ap- 

arm,  in  order  that  they  might  work  out  peal  from  a  decision  of  such  a  commis- 

for  themselves  the  problems  of  govern-  sion  to  the  arbitrament  of  war.     There- 

ment.  fore,  if  France  and  England  submit  a 

Monarchical  Europe  looked  upon  all  question  of  fact  to  the  Commission  of 

this  as  anarchy,  but  in  less  than  a  century  Inquiry,  they  can  appeal  to  arms  after 

the  South  American  nations,  born  by  the  the   decision.      If   they    submit   a   ques- 

aid  of  France  and  reared  under  the  pro-  tion   of   law,   they   are   bound   to   abide 

tection  of  the  United  States,  come  for-  by  the  decision,  and  they  are  bound  to 

ward   with   a   remedy    for   international  submit  such  questions   unless   they   fall 

anarchy  which  is  appropriate  to  the  hour,  within  the  excepted  classes.    The  Powers 

In  view  of  these  things  it  is  peculiarly  signatory  of  the  South  American  treaties, 

fitting  that  France  and  the  United  States,  before  alluded  to,  are  bound  to  arbitrate 

as  parents  of  these  republics  and  as  the  questions  of  fact  and  questions  of  law, 

great  representatives  of  democratic  gov-  unless  they  affect  the  provisions  of  the 

ernment,  should    be    quick  to  apply  in  constitution  of  one  of  the  parties  con- 

their  relation  with  each  other  the  wisdom  cerned,  and  are  bound  to  abide  by  the 

revealed  by  their  children.    The  outcome  decision  in  every  controversy.     In  this 

should  be  an  arbitration  treaty  between  connection  it  is  important  to  remember 

France  and  the  United  States  more  per-  that,  since  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 

fect  than  the  Anglo-French   Treaty  or  ence  announced  the  doctrine  that  every 

the  South  American  treaties.  nation  has  a  right  to  organize  itself  in 

Certainly  any  arbitration  treaty  exe-  such  form  as  its  people  prefer,  and  to 

cuted  between  England,  or  France,  and  alter  their  constitution  at  will,  this  prin- 

the  United  States  should  be  the  most  per-  ciple  has  become  a  recognized  rulfe  of  the 

feet  so  far  evolved.     In  considering  the  law  of  nations.     And  any  international 

substance  of  such  a  treaty  it  is  well  to  court  would  be  bound  by  this  rule  of  law 

bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  nations  may  as  absolutely  as  our  courts  are  bound  by 

have  controversies  over  questions  of  fact  the  laws  of  the  States  and  of  the  United 

or  questions  of  law.    The  destruction  of  States.     In  deciding  any  question  which 

the  "  Maine  "  raised  a  question  of  fact  involves  the  right  of  a  nation  to  adopt 

between  Spain  and  the  United  States —  such  constitution  as  its  people  prefer,  and 

namely,  whether  the  explosion  was  with-  to  amend  it  at  will.  The  Hague  Court 
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would  be  bound  to  give  judgment  for 
the  nation  contending  for  this  right. 
Only  by  a  corrupt  or  manifestly  unjust 
decision  could  this  right  be  denied. 

If  questions  affecting  the  independence 
or  autonomy  of  any  nation  were  included 
in  those  which  must  be  submitted  to  ar- 
bitration, but  with  the  right  reserved  of 
appealing  to  arms  in  such  questions  after 
the  decision  by  the  court,  this  would  be 
an  improvement  on  the  South  American 
treaties  and  on  the  Anglo-French  Treaty. 
It  would  be  an  improvement  on  the 
South  American  treaties  because  all  ques- 
tions would  be  triable  by  the  court  in  the 
first  instance,  and  resort  to  force  would 
remain  in  a  case  involving  the  constitu- 
tion and  internal  affairs  of  any  nation. 
Independent  autonomy  would  therefore 
be  protected  by  the  honor  of  The  Hague 
Court  and  by  the  power  of  each  nation ; 
whereas  under  the  Argentine  reservation 


the  power  of  each  nation  is  the  sole  pro- 
tector of  its  independence  and  autonomy, 
and  The  Hague  Court  the  sole  protector 
of  all  its  other  rights.  International  rela- 
tions under  such  a  treaty  would  be  better 
than  that  which  exists  between  France 
and  England  under  their  arbitration 
agreement  and  the  Treaty  of  The  Hague, 
because  this  would  necessitate  the  sub- 
mission of  all  questions  to  arbitration  m 
the  first  instance,  with  right  reserved  of 
appealing  to  arms  after  the  decision  in 
the  most  vital  matters,  whether  of  law  or 
fact ;  whereas  at  present  France  and 
England  are  free  to  submit  questions  of 
fact  to  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  and 
appeal  to  arms  after  the  decision,  or  to 
resort  to  war  in  the  first  instance ;  and 
free  also  to  resort  to  war  in  a  number  of 
questions  of  law  which  are  so  vaguely 
stated  as  to  be  incapable  of  clear  defini- 
tion. 

New  York  City. 
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The  Southern  Man 


[The  following  article  is  by  a  Noitliern  woman  now  for  several  years  a  resident  of 
the  South.  She  is  the  author  of  the  much  discussed  anonymous  article  we  printed  some 
time  ago,  entitled  "  Free  Speech  in  the  South,"  which  she  claimed  "  didn't  exist."  There- 
fore she  fears  to  sign  her  name  to  this  article.  We  expect  to  print  a  reply  from  a  South- 
ern woman  in  our  next  issue. — Editor.] 


AN  amiable  critic  of  "  Northern  Men 
and  Women,"  writing  in  The  In- 
dependent some  months  since, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  men  of 
North  and  South  were  much  more  unlike 
than  the  women.  Had  this  writer's  so- 
journ in  the  North  been  longer  she 
would,  I  fancy,  revise  her  statement  that 
"  American  women  are  essentially  the 
same  everywhere ;  "  for  Southern  femi- 
ninity presents  certain  striking  peculiar- 
ities so  nearly  universal  that  they  may 
justly  be  called  typical,  and  one  need  not 
go  far  beneath  the  surface  to  find  that  its 
aims  and  ideals — its  whole  conception  of 
the ''chief  end  of  man,"  in  fact — are  funda- 
mentally different  from  those  of  North- 
ern women.  But  when  it  comes  to  the 
classification  of  the  Southern  male,  strict 
accuracy  seems  to  demand  the  employ- 
ment of  a  number  of  sub-heads.    He  is  in 


a  process  of  evolution,  whose  advance 
has  been  so  various  in  different  profes- 
sions and  localities  that  your  opinion  of 
his  likeness  or  unlikeness  to  his  Northern 
brother  depends  much  upon  the  stage  of 
development  reached  by  the  particular 
specimen  which  you  have  taken  for 
study.  If  the  only  kind  of  Southern  man 
at  present  existing  were  the  one  who  has 
always  been  kept  most  before  the  public 
eye  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  tabu- 
late the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  "  gentleman  of  the  old  school  "  and 
his  younger  counterpart,  easier  still  to 
make  merry  over  his  peculiarities  as  they 
strike  a  woman  reared  amid  the  less  ex- 
aggerated types  of  the  Yankee  and  the 
Westerner.  And  it  is  a  curious  revela- 
tion of  Southern  tastes  and  ideals  that, 
out  of  all  the  masculine  material  at  hand, 
fiction,  political  oratory  and  even  daily 
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conversation  instinctively  choose  this  tra-  more  in  his  case  than  in  that  of  the  North- 

ditional    hero   alone    for   exhibition   and  ern   man   of   similar   intellectual   caliber, 

endless  glorification,  until  it  is  not  sur-  because  he  is  the  result  of  new  conditions 

prising    that    among    outsiders    the    im-  growing  out  of  a  great  social  convulsion, 

pression  generally  prevails  that  Dixie  is  while  the  latter  has  developed  from  what 

populated  exclusively  by  bombastic  gen-  his  father  was  to  what  to-day's  problems 

tlemen,  whom  one  Northern  man  charac-  compel  him  to  be,  with  no  very  marked 

tcrized  to  me  as  "  wild-cat  orators  with  breach  of  continuity, 

false  standards  of  honor,"  and  that  espe-  The    college-bred    men    of    the    older 

cially  the  fields  of  politics  and  journalism  South — one  may  meet  them  yet — were  as 

are  open  to  men  of  this  sort  only.  scholarly  perhaps,  certainly  as  gifted  in- 

Yet  I  suspect  that  even  the  Southern  tellectually  by  nature,  as  the  aggregate 

editor    is    in    his    unofificial    capacity    an  of  their  sons,   but  across   their   lives   is 

amiable  and  comfortable  person,  and  that  drawn  a  line  which  effectually  confines 

his  fire-breathing  editorials,  as  well  as  his  their  reasoning  within  the  bounds  of  their 

impossible   gush    about    the    sanctity    of  sympathies     and     their     prejudices.      It 

womanhood,  are  partly  his  necessary  po-  means  much  that  the  descendants  of  such 

litical  stock  in  trade    and  partly  a  sur-  men  have  in  some  instances  been  able  to 

vival  of  that  hard-dying  Southern  convic-  overleap  these  barriers  of  sympathy  and 

tion   that   to   lapse   in   his   vigor   in   the  prejudice  so  incredibly  strong,  and  to  be- 

maintenance  of  this  peculiar  literary  style  lieve  other  than  their  fathers  did.    Their 

would  be  to  be  untrue  to  his  traditions  number  is  least  large  in  the  two  fields 

and    his    ancestors.      For    almost    every  where  they  would  be  most  conspicuous, 

Southern  man,  if  you  stir  him  up,  can  roll  for    theologically    the    Southerner    is    a 

out  a  few  periods  upon  these  sacred  sub-  much    more   orthodox    and   less    daring 

jects,  but  not  every  one  is  perpetually  on  thinker    than    the    Northerner,    while    a 

the  aggressive  with  them.    So  that  these  change  of  political  opinions  indicates  a 

and  similar  manifestations  which  clamor-  mental  transfiguration  almost  to  be  reck- 

ously  demand  attention  may,  after  all,  be  oned  among  the  miracles ;    but  there  is 

pronounced   nothing  more  vital  than  a  still  a  goodly  number  of  scholarly  men, 

sentiment,     which    the     Southern     man  young  enough  so  that  their  memories  are 

thinks  it  a  hallowed  charge  to  keep  for-  not  deeply  scarred  by  the  firebrands  of 

ever  burning,  but  which  in  reality  smol-  war,    to   whom    travel    and    study   have 

ders  rather  low,  except  where  environ-  given  an  intellectual  outlook,  whence  it  is 

ment  and  the  exigencies  of  his  calling  clear  that  our  sectional  feuds  in  Church 

compel  the  keeping  of  it  at  white  heat.  and  State  do  not  overtop  all  else  in  human 

The  man  thus  circumstanced  is  daily  interest.    It  is  they  who  are  working  for 

making  such  a  revelation  of  himself  in  his  an  educational  ideal,  where  development 

books,  his  newspapers,  on  the  stump  and  shall  replace  showy  accomplishment,  for 

lecture  platform  that  he  is  already  well  a  real  democracy  among  a  people  who, 

known  to  the  American  public,  and  it  is  by  a  curious  kink  of  destiny,  are  the  most 

in  view  of  this  fact,  rather  than  because  strongly  intrenched  in  aristocratic  notions 

I  underestimate  his  numbers  or  his  in-  of  any  who  ever  gloried  in  calling  them- 

fluence,  that  I  lay  perhaps  disproportion-  selves  Democrats,  and  for  a  welcome  to 

ate  stress  upon  my  second  and  third  sub-  good    things    generally    irrespective    of 

heads,  which  I  should  classify  broadly  as  their  having  enjoyed  the  approval  of  their 

the  business  man  and  the  college  pro-  grandfathers. 

fessor.  Not  that  the  scope  of  Southern  Tho  little  alike  in  other  respects,  the 
professions  is  narrowed  to  cotton  and  scholar  and  the  business  man  have  this 
sugar  and  pedagogy,  but  because  the  in  common,  that  each  in  his  own  way 
college  professor  represents  the  highest  has  found  an  absorbing  present  interest 
development  of  the  type  of  mind  pre-  which  enables  him  to  shake  off  that  pa- 
dominant  in  his  class.  He  may  be  doctor,  ralysis  which  is  the  curse  of  the  South — 
lawyer  or — less  frequently — clergyman,  the  past.  The  man  of  business  has  proba- 
but  he  is  distinguished  by  being  really  bly  no  conscious  philosophy  of  life  which 
educated  enough  not  to  let  others  do  his  teaches  him  not  to  make  a  virtue  of 
thinking  for  him.     And  this  counts  for  cherishing  this  disease  of  bitter  memories. 
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but  he  has  learned  from  actual  contact  bly  few  of  our  men  would  vote  for  you, 
that  his  Northern  confrere  is  a  very  good  it  is  still  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  all 
fellow.  Like  the  profesional  man,  he  has  of  them  would  die  for  you." 
traveled  more  or  less;  if  less,  he  still  is  It  may  be  a  peculiar  mark  of  that 
not  without  the  touch  of  the  outside  Anglo-Saxon  lineage  about  whose  purity 
world's  influence,  because  it  has  come  to  they  are  nowadays  so  strenuous  that,  as 
him,  now  in  the  person  of  the  capitalist  the  ancient  Germans  feared  captivity,  so 
or  manufacturer  seeking  opportunities  they  fear  toil  "  far  more  intensely  for 
for  investment,  now  in  the  shape  of  con-  their  women  than  for  themselves."  Many 
ventions  and  excursions  of  his  fellows  a  poor  clerk  would  rather  support  a  col- 
from  North  and  West.  To  men  thus  lection  of  able-bodied  women  relatives 
drawn  together  by  the  paramount  con-  in  idleness  than  have  the  family  name 
sideration  of  some  material  gain  to  be  ''  disgraced "  by  letting  them  support 
sought,  conflicting  opinions — especially  themselves.  And  this  same  feminine  con- 
inherited  ones — temporarily  become  very  tingent  fosters  the  persistence  of  many  of 
immaterial  things.  In  politics  (for  it  is  his  antiquated  superstitions  concerning 
impossible  to  speak  of  the  Southerner  labor  and  the  limitations  in  choice  of  pro- 
and  leave  out  his  politics)  the  man  of  fessions  imposed  by  the  solemn  circum- 
business  is  naturally  less  tolerant  than  stance  of  being  the  great  grandson  of 
the  professional  man,  for  the  obvious  Somebody.  It  was  a  Southern  woman 
reason  that  having  little  time  to  think  who  said  to  me  with  inexpressible  scorn : 
out  the  problems  of  government  for  him-  "  I  would  as  soon  associate  with  my 
self,  he  takes  his  opinions  ready-made  washerwoman  as  with  my  dentist." 
from  his  newspaper.  But  because  these  A  good  deal  might  be  said  as  to  the 
opinions  are  not  a  vital  part  of  him,  he,  actual  value  of  Southern  gallantry.  Be- 
too,  save  for  some  minor  manifestations,  ing  somewhat  ''  new  "  in  my  views,  I  in- 
might  be  talked  to  all  day  (about  every-  dividually  probably  underestimate  a  po- 
thing  but  the  negro  and  the  climate,  liteness  which,  tho  it  never  would  permit 
which  latter  appears  to  be  the  *'  person-  me  to  climb  a  hill  unaided,  veils  a  certain 
ally  conducted "  achievement  of  the  contempt  for  my  weakness  and  incon- 
Southern  people  themselves)  without  the  sequence,  both  physically  and  mentally. 
revelation  of  any  very  marked  qualities  Considering,  too,  the  exalted  estimate 
to  differentiate  him  from  the  Northerner  which  each  Southern  man  places  upon 
of  like  pursuits.  his  own  chivalrous  regard  for  my  sex,  it 

There  are,  however,  the  minor  mani-  is  somewhat  remarkable  how  little  con- 

festations.     For,  after  all,  the  right  of  fidence  he  has  in  the  honor  of  all  other 

these  subdivisions  to  be  grouped  under  men.     Such,  at  least,  is  the  inference  to 

one  general  head  consists  in  the  truth  be  drawn  from  his  unalterable  conviction 

that  the  difference  in  the  manifestations  that  his  wife  and  daughters  are  liable  to 

is  only  one  of  degree,  and  that,  divide  certain  insult  if  deprived  for  an  hour  of 

and  subdivide  as  you  may,  you  cannot  his  protecting  presence.     In  his  public 

make  a  group  totally  devoid  of  that  some-  utterances  he  explains  this  as  fear  of  the 

thing  which  sets  apart  the  Southern  man.  negro,  but  in  reality  he  applies  it  to  doz- 

Possibly  the  essence  of  the  thing  is  in  ens  of  cases  in  which  the  negro  could  not; 

what    he    thinks    that   he    thinks    about  possibly  figure,  and  the  Northern  womani 

woman.     It  may  be  that  he  will  never  within    his    sphere    of    influence    stands-, 

wholly  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  he  aghast  at  the  catalog  of  places  where  she.' 

possesses  the  one  true  brand  of  chivalry  must  not  go  without  a  man. 

extant,  and  that  no  one  will  ever  entirely  Of  the  Southerner's  gallantry  the  stt- 

persuade  him  that  the  kindness  of  letting  preme  proof — in  local  estimation — is  his 

her  do  what  she  will  for  herself  can  be  street-car  manners.     It  is  quite  true  that 

compared  with  that  of  doing  what  he  wills  it  is  only  in  the  South  that  men  oflfer  me 

for  her.     As  one  man,  whose  evolution  a  seat  in  a  crowded  car,  but  it  is  equally 

has  reached  an  exceptionally   advanced  true  that  nowhere  else  has  a  man,  after 

stage,  put  it  when  addressing  the  Female  doing  so,  told  his  neighbor  audibly  that 

Suflfrage    Convention    in    New    Orleans  "  his  wife   isn't   allowed   to   be   on   the 

last  spring :  "  While  it  is  true  that  proba-  streets  at  the  time  of  day  when  the  cars 
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are  crowded."  I  have  never  decided 
whether  I  hked  best  his  brand  of  polite- 
ness or  that  of  the  New  England  man 
who,  having  stood  up  beside  me  for  a 
number  of  miles,  when  a  seat  near  us  was 
vacated  crowded  past  me  and  sat  in  it  till 
our  car  stopped  in  Boston.  With  these 
specimens  of  the  courtesy  of  our  two 
strongholds  of  American  culture  and 
gentle  breeding  I  might  be  disposed  to 
prefer  the  "  go-as-you-please  "  habits  of 
the  unpretentious  West,  did  I  not  recall 
the  night  when,  on  leaving  a  Denver  the- 
ater, I  was  requested  to  arise  from  my 
seat  beside  a  young  woman  because  it 
was  '*  reserved  for  her  escort."  (And  he 
took  it.)  All  of  which  leads  me  to  sus- 
pect that,  after  all,  our  national  street-car 
etiquet  is  not  a  subject  upon  which  we 
can  with  safety  indulge  in  sectional  re- 
crimination. And  speaking  of  sectional- 
ism, that  of  the  reconstructed  Southern 
man  differs  from  that  of  his  female  rela- 
tives in  lack  of  acidity  rather  than  of 
potency.  He  has  never  gone  quite  so  far 
from  the  boyhood  of  his  kind  as  the  man 
of  the  North,  and  as,  even  down  to  old 
age,  he  dances  and  flirts  with  a  fervor 
which  the  Northerner  loses  in  the  thir- 
ties, so  there  is  a  sort  of  childlike  naivete 
in  his  unshaken  confidence  in  the  region 
which  he  proclaims  (and  one  is  tempted 
to  wish  that  for  variety's  sake  he  could 
invent  a  new  epithet)  ''  his  beautiful 
Southland."  He  points  out  to  the  visitor 
the  beauties  of  its  climate,  its  women  and 
its  hospitality,  and  when  the  guest  po- 
litely acquiesces,  he  hurries  off  to  his 
favorite  newspaper  the  information  that 
the  distinguished  Mr.  So-and-so,  after 
having  visited  extensively  in  Europe  and 
America,  declares  that  in  all  his  travels 
he  has  never  met  such  charming  courtesy, 
etc.,  etc.,  like  an  ingenuous  boy  who  be- 
lieves that  no  masterpiece  of  French  chef 
could  equal  his  mother's  doughnuts. 

In  his  treatment  of  strangers  his  meth- 
od of  approach  to  a  woman  of  reputed 
collegiate  honors  is  worthy  of  mention. 
Unless  her  exterior  be  somewhat  pleas- 
ing, be  it  added,  he  never  does  approach 
her — if  he  can  find  any  one  else  to  do  it 
for  him — ^but,  supposing  that  she  is 
comely,  paying  due  heed  to  the  fit  of  her 
gowns  and  tending  to  extravagance  in 


hats,  he  brushes  up  his  Latin,  tries  her 
on  a  Virgilian  quotation  ("  varium  et 
mutabile,"  usually),  and  then,  if  she  has 
received  these  tributes  to  her  mental  su- 
periority in  a  becoming  spirit,  he  expands 
into  delightful  reminiscences  of  his 
school-day  scrapes  and  anecdotes  of  his 
favorite  professor,  '*  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  finest  Greek  scholars  in  the  en- 
tire South,  ma'am."  Such  as  she,  he 
feels,  are  not  to  be  approached  with 
chatter  of  dances  and  ice-cream  soda. 

Another  of  his  idiosyncrasies  which 
has  amused  me  is  his  profound  and  uni- 
versal scorn  for  Chicago — especially  its 
male  population.  For  that  of  other 
Northern  cities  he  displays  some  tolera- 
tion. He  admits  that  New  York  men 
know  how  to  wear  their  clothes  and  order 
their  wines  at  dinner,  that  Boston  men 
(if  there  are  any)  are  pre-eminently  in- 
tellectual— but  the  Chicago  man — 
heavens !  a  sordid  beast,  with  a  soul  for 
naught  but  pork  and  filthy  lucre.  It  is 
in  vain  that  you  remind  him  of  Thomas 
concerts  and  a  public  library.  Even  the 
summer  when  he  took  his  wife  and 
daughters  to  spend  a  month  at  the  Chi- 
cago Beach  Hotel,  he  saw  nothing  but 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Stock  Yards. 
The  reason,  I  suppose,  why  other  West- 
ern cities  are  not  included  in  this  con- 
demnation is  that  Chicago  is  all  the  West 
he  knows.  In  his  ignorance  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  that  portion  of  the  North  he  al- 
most rivals  the  Easterner,  and  he  is  as 
fully  persuaded  that  the  ladies  of  Omaha 
and  Seattle  can  run  back  and  forth  to  see 
each  other  of  an  afternoon  as  is  any  one 
ever  born  in  Providence,  R.  I. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  the  Southern  man 
is  in  a  process  of  development,  and  this 
development  means,  I  believe,  a  gradual 
merging  into  the  Northern  type. 
Whether  or  not  that  is  synonymous  with 
approximation  to  the  estate  of  the  perfect 
man  is  probably  open  to  question;  but, 
then,  how  wearisome  would  be  a  perfect 
man!  Only  of  this  I  feel  assured,  that 
she  who  undertakes  to  describe  the 
Southerner  a  quarter  century  hence  will 
find  a  different  man;  'twere  treason, 
doubtless,  to  predict  that  she  can  find  a 
better  one. 
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SOCIAL  heredity  is  a  term  which  has 
come  into  use  in  recent  years.  It 
is  employed  in  discussions  of  social 
evolution  and  its  use  is  clearing  up  some 
of  the  confusion  which  has  hitherto 
characterized  such  discussions,  since  it 
brings  into  clear  light  the  sharp  contrast 
between  organic  and  social  evolution.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  students  of  social 
problems  to  know  just  what  is  meant  by 
the  term. 

It  is  not  bone,  muscle  and  brain  that 
makes  a  man,  but  the  society  in  which  he 
lives.  Physically  man  differs  little  from 
animals ;  mentally  he  differs  more ;  but 
socially  the  difference  is  world  wide. 
Isolate  him  from .  his  surroundings  and 
he  would  be  hardly  more  than  an  animal 
of  superior  intelligence.  Only  in  his  en- 
vironment does  he  become  man,  and  this 
environment  is  of  his  own  creation. 
Civilization  and  not  any  structural  or 
even  mental  attributes  constitutes  the 
chief  character  of  man. 

A  question  of  some  interest  that  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  biological  stu- 
dents of  social  problems  is  how  these 
characters,  which  are  man's  most  valued 
possessions,  are  transmitted  and  accumu- 
lated. Is  developing  civilization  the  re- 
sult of  a  growing  intelligence,  or  is  the 
growing  intelligence  the  result  of  the 
civilization,  or  have  the  two  developed 
without  causal  connection?  As  the  re- 
sult of  the  discussions  following  Weis- 
mann's  theories  it  has  become  pretty  well 
acknowledged  that  acquired  characters 
cannot  ordinarily  be  inherited  and  can- 
not, therefore,  be  counted  on  as  playing 
any  very  considerable  part  in  evolution. 
Tho  not  yet  admitted  that  acquired  char- 
acters can  never  be  inherited,  it  is  prac- 
tically agreed  that  their  influence  upon 
organic  evolution  must  be  slight.  Now 
the  bulk  of  the  attributes  which  charac- 
terize civilized  man  are  of  the  nature  of 
acquired  characters.  For  example,  man 
acquires  his  power  of  speaking,  but  does 
not  inherit  it.  Nor  can  we  suppose  that 
any  similar  characters  are  inherited,  and 


we  know  that  they  are  not  transmitted 
like  bone  and  muscle.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  transmitted  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration with  unerring  certainty  and  just 
these  characters  constitute  the  chief  at- 
tributes of  civilized  man.  They  accumu- 
late generation  after  generation,  becom- 
ing more  and  more  highly  developed, 
and,  as  affecting  evolution,  they  appear 
to  have  relations  similar  to  those  of  in- 
nate characters — i.e.,  those  which  are  ac- 
tually inherited.  The  transmission  of 
such  characters  from  age  to  age  has  re- 
cently been  called  social  heredity.  While 
this  term  is  a  convenient  one  and  may  be 
properly  used,  it  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  organic  heredity,  for  the 
two  have  nothing  in  common. 

Social  heredity  may  be  not  improperly 
defined  as  the  creation  of  an  environ- 
ment. All  other  animals  live  in  a  natural 
environment;  man  alone  in  an  artificial 
one.  Animals  wander  over  the  earth  or 
swim  through  its  waters  at  the  mercy  of 
its  forces.  They  freeze  in  winter,  are 
overcome  by  heat  in  summer  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  storms.  They  appropriate 
for  food  only  such  fitting  material  as 
chances  to  lie  in  their  way.  A  change 
in  conditions,  a  little  more  or  less  rain, 
the  drying  up  of  a  brook,  the  removal  of 
a  river  bed,  or  the  presence  of  too  many 
enemies  means  the  destruction  of  mil- 
lions, for  power  to  adapt  themselves  to 
new  conditions  they  have  not.  A  very 
few  only  have  acquired  even  the  simple 
habit  of  building  a  crude  home  for  the 
rearing  of  their  young.  Among  some  of 
the  higher  insects  an  instinct  for  building 
a  home  has  been  highly  developed  and 
become  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
animals. 

But  such  instances  are  rare,  and  where 
they  do  occur  they  do  not  resemble  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  social  conditions 
of  man,  either  in  nature  or  in  mode  of 
transmission.  Indeed  such  examples 
only  serve  to  bring  into  sharp  contrast 
organic  and  social  heredity.  The  insect 
builds  its  social  communities  because  it 
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inherits  atl  instinct  demanding  such  so-  the  colonial  instinct.    But  in  the  one  case 

cial  life,  and  each  species  inherits  a  dif-  it  is  the  result  of  organic  and  in  the  other 

ferent  instinct  and  develops  a  different  of  social  heredity. 

type  of  community.  A  bumble  bee  is  Organic  heredity  is  an  unsolved  mys- 
hatched  from  an  egg  in  the  spring  that  tery,  but  social  heredity  is  easily  under- 
has  been  lying  all  winter.  The  newly  stood.  The  child  is  born  with  no  trace 
hatched  insect  has  never  seen  its  parents  of  language  and  with  no  innate  power 
and  knows  absolutely  nothing  about  the  in  him  that  would  of  itself  develop  into 
social  customs  of  the  race.  It  has  no  language.  If  left  to  himself  he  would 
environment  that  trains  it  in  the  direc-  develop  none.  If  accidentally  associated 
tion  of  social  life.  But  it  produces  off-  with  others  like  himself  he  might  de- 
spring  which  in  a  few  weeks,  with  un-  velop  some  means  of  communication,  but 
erring  certainty,  form  a  community  with  he  would  certainly  not  develop  the  Ian- 
identical  customs  of  those  of  the  year  guage  of  his  parents.  But  the  conditions 
before.  Tho  never  having  seen  a  colony  in  which  the  child  is  actually  placed,  and 
of  its  species,  the  community  that  de-  which  his  parents  have  made  for  him, 
velops  in  the  coming  summer  is  identical  are  such  that  he  develops  the  power  of 
with  that  of  the  preceding  summer.  The  speech  and  of  speaking  the  language  ot 
community  has  not  been  produced  by  those  around  him  with  a  certainty  as 
the  environment,  but  by  the  internal  na-  great  as  that  with  which  he  develops  his 
ture  of  the  insect.  The  bee  has  inherited,  truly  inherited  characters  of  blue  eyes 
by  organic  inheritance,  a  nervous  system  and  black  hair.  To  be  sure,  the  blue  eyes 
the  structure  of  which  makes  the  indi-  and  black  hair  are  part  of  his  organism 
vidual  act  in  certain  ways  which  result  and  positively  inherited,  while  language 
in  the  organization  of  the  social  com-  is  simply  acquired  by  imitation.  But  the 
munity.  The  social  life  in  this  case  is  the  one  is  as  certain  as  the  other, 
result  of  internal  structure  and  not  of  the  The  child  is  born  with  certain  innate 
environment.  moral  tendencies.     Over  the  much  dis- 

How  different  is  the  case  with  man.  puted  question  whether  the  moral  nature 

Man  inherits  no  trace  of  civilization.     If  is  innate  or  acquired  we  need  not  disturb 

left  to  himself  he  might  perhaps  become  a  ourselves  here.     Doubtless  man  is  born 

social  animal  under  the  influence  of  in-  with    certain    innate    tendencies,    among 

herited  social  instincts,  but  he  would  not  which  may  well  be  included  the  moral 

become  a  civilized  being.   Imagine,  if  we  sense.    But  it  is  certain  that  the  method 

can,  a  child  growing  up  like  the  bumble  of  expression  of  that  moral  sense  is  a 

bee,  without  contact  with  other  men,  out  matter  of  environment  rather  than  hered- 

of  relation  to  a  civilized  environment,  as  ity,   one  of  social   rather   than   organic 

a  wild  man  in  the  woods.     Just  what  he  heredity.     If  he  is  brought  up  in  our  own 

would  be  we  do  not  and  cannot  know,  communities  he  develops  the  idea  that 

Doubtless  he  would  be  an  intelligent  ani-  murder    is    a    great    wrong,    while    if 

mal  and  perhaps  recognizable  as  the  spe-  brought  up  among  savages  he  develops 

cies  man,  but  he  would  not  be  man  as  he  the  idea  that  murder  may  sometimes  be 

actually  exists.     Man  does  not  inherit  in  highly  justifiable.     If  trained  among  the 

his  nature  a  nervous  system  forcing  him  Hindus  the  idea  of  breaking  his  caste 

to  develop  customs  quite  independent  of  is  more  abhorrent  to  him  than  that  of 

the    environment    in    which    he    lives,  committing  a  murder,  and  he  regards  it 

•Civilization  is  not  a  part  of  his  nature  as  as  more  sinful  to  kill  a  serpent  than  to 

communal  life  is  a  part  of  the  nature  of  ^i^^  a  man.    The  innate  idea  of  right  and 

the  bee,  and  he  therefore  does  not  ac-  wrong  may  be  the  same  in  all  men,  or  it 

.quire  his  distinctive  human  attributes  by  may  be  more  highly  developed  in  some 

inheritance.  races  than  in  others;  but  the  peculiar  ac- 

Nevertheless  mankind  does  acquire  his  tions  toward  which  these  innate  ideas  are 

special  attributes  with  a  certainty  no  less  directed  are  dependent  upon  conditions 

than  that  with  which  the  bee  acquires  his  and  environment  rather  than  inheritance, 

habits  of  colonial  life.     The  man  with-  The  moral  sense  may  be  a  matter  of  or- 

•  out  the  attributes  characterizing  civilized  ganic  inheritance,  but  moral   codes  are 

society  is  as  rare  as  the  insect  without  transmitted    by    social    heredity    alone. 
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Nevertheless  it  is  just  ps  certain  that  the 
Hindu  will  develop  his  own  peculiar 
moral  nature  and  follow  the  Hindu 
moral  code,  while  the  European  will  de- 
velop a  moral  nature  entirely  his  own,  as 
it  is  that  the  one  will  be  dark  skinned  and 
the  other  light.  Ethical  customs  are  in- 
cidents controlled  by  social  heredity  and 
vary  with  the  environment;  but,  given 
the  environment,  they  are  just  as  sure 
as  are  characters  transmitted  by  organic 
inheritance. 

The  child  is  born  with  certain  innate 
mental  powers.  These  powers  are  not, 
of  course,  developed  at  birth ;  but  his  na- 
ture is  such  that  as  he  matures  he  ac- 
quires the  power  of  mental  action.  These 
powers  develop  as  he  grows  and  become 
wonderfully  dififerent  according  to  the 
condition  in  which  he  passes  his  youth — 
i.e.,  his  education.  There  are  doubtless 
differences  in  the  innate  mental  powers 
of  different  individuals,  but  these  do  not 
account  for  the  difference  between  the 
inhabitant  of  the  slums  and  Fifth  Av- 
enue. There  is  no  reason  for  thinking 
that  the  mental  powders  of  the  Chinaman 
are  very  different  from  those  of  the  Eng- 
lishman, but  what  a  contrast  between  the 
two  when  they  have  reached  adult  life. 
Not  only  is  the  fund  of  knowledge  which 
each  has  acquired  different,  but  even 
their  methods  of  thinking  have  become 
unlike.  The  mental  powers  of  the  adult 
are  more  dependent  upon  the  kind  of 
civilization  under  which  he  is  reared  than 
upon  his  innate  capabilities.  Whether 
the  man  of  the  civilized  race  has  a  mind 
much  superior  in  innate  power  to  that  of 
the  bright  savage,  whether  the  man  of 
the  twentieth  century  has  mental  at- 
tributes superior  to  those  of  the  Greek, 
are  questions  that  have  only  recently 
been  raised,  but  arc  by  many  answered 
to-day  in  the  negative.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
all  admit  that  the  chief  difference  be- 
tween these  three  is  not  in  innate  mental 
attributes  but  in  the  environment  in 
which  they  are  placed.  The  Indian  chief 
may  have  by  inheritance  mental  powers 
equal  to  those  of  the  white  man,  but  the 
latter  has  at  his  command  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  experiences  of  centuries  and 
the  combined  force  of  united  millions  of 
people,  while  the  Indian  has  only  his  own 
native  ability,  aided  by  a  few  crude  tra- 
ditions. Organic  heredity  has  made  them 


not  so  very  different  from  each  other, 
but  social  heredity  has  placed  the  one 
immeasurably  ahead  of  the  other.  Each 
was  placed  as  a  child  in  an  environment, 
and  this  environment  has  had  more  to  do 
with  determining  the  characters  of  the 
adult  than  have  the  innate  powers  with 
which  he  was  endowed  at  birth. 

Social  heredity  is  thus  the  result  of  the 
action  of  the  artificial  environment  with 
which  man  has  surrounded  himself.  It 
affects  acquired  characters  only,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  innate  or  congenital 
characters.  But  in  spite  of  this  it  has 
become  a  factor  that  supersedes  organic 
heredity,  as  least  so  far  as  concerns  hu- 
man evolution  of  recent  centuries.  Its 
action  is  very  different  from  that  of 
heredity  as  commonly  understood.  The 
evolution  of  animals  (organic  evolution) 
has  occurred  only  as  structural  charac- 
ters have  become  so  far  incorporated  in 
the  organism  as  to  be  transmitted  by  or- 
ganic heredity.  This  process  is  slow  and 
is  only  slightly  affected,  if  at  all,  by  ac- 
quired characters,  and  only  affected  by 
the  environment  through  the  action  of 
natural  selection.  The  social  evolution 
of  mankind  is  brought  about  chiefly 
through  characters  that  are  acquired  by 
the  individual  which  never  become  part 
of  the  organism  and  are  not  transmitted 
by  heredity.  The  former  process  takes 
many  generations  to  accomplish  any  con- 
siderable change  in  evolution :  the  latter 
may  produce  a  revolution  in  a  single 
generation.  Organic  heredity  is  the  re- 
sult of  internal  factors :  social  heredity 
is  the  result  of  external  factors  and  is  al- 
most wholly  independent  of  organic 
structure.  What  a  man  possesses  as  the 
result  of  his  organic  inheritance  he  has 
quite  independently  of  his  environment 
and  will  possess  even  tho  utterly  isolated 
from  other  individuals.  What  he  pos- 
sesses by  social  heredity  is  dependent 
upon  his  relations  to  others  and  will 
never  develop  out  of  contact  with  men. 
That  which  we  possess  by  social  heredity 
is  like  the  property  that  the  father  leaves 
his  son,  never  being  a  part  of  himself  but 
simply  left  in  his  possession  to  use,  to 
increase  and  to  hand  on  again  to  the  next 
generation.  But  tho  never  part  of  his 
nature,  it  is  just  as  truly  a  part  of  his 
possessions  as  any  organic  or  structural 
character. 
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Indeed,  characters  transmitted  by  so-  selection.    All  this  confusion  arises  from 

cial  heredity  are  even  more  certain  than  comparison    of    two   types   of   evolution 

those  due  to  organic  heredity.     Heredity  which  should  not  be  compared,  and  much 

is  always  an  uncertain  matter.     A  father  of  it  will  disappear  as  the  real  signifi- 

may  have  black  eyes,  but  it  is  quite  un-  cance  of  social   heredity  is  appreciated, 

certain  whether  his  child  will  also  have  A  proper  understanding  of  human  his- 

the  same,  and  we  are  never  certain  about  tory  can  be  reached  only  as  these  two 

any  particular  hereditary  trait.     But  not  methods  of  inheritance   are  clearly  dis- 

so  with  matters  relating  to  social  hered-  tinguished.     The  social  organism  is  not 

ity.      It   is    absolutely    certain    that    the  an  organic  structure  at  all,  but  only  an 

child,  if  a  normal  individual,  will  acquire  immense  accumulation  of  acquired  char- 

the  language  spoken  in   his  family.     So  acters  handed  on  by  tradition  and  record, 

in  other  respects  social  heredity,  tho  deal-  Organic  inheritance  controls  the  devel- 

ing  with  characters   that  never  become  opment  of  the  structure  of  animals  and 

part  of  our  nature,  is  more  sure  in  its  plants,  including  all  the  innate  characters 

action  than  organic  heredity.  of    man.      Social    heredity    controls    the 

All  this  may  seem  only  an  old  story  evolution  of  the  so-called  social  organ- 
under  a  new  name.  But  whether  an  old  ism.  The  former  is  wholly  beyond  the 
story  or  not,  its  significance  has  only  re-  influence  of  the  human  intellect;  the  lat- 
cently  been  appreciated.  Writers  have  ter  is  under  the  direct  control  of  intelli- 
been  trying  to  explain  the  history  of  the  gence.  As  science  is  rapidly  becoming 
so-called  social  organism  and  in  doing  convinced  that  human  evolution  is  chief- 
so  have  tried  to  apply  to  human  evolu-  ly  social  evolution,  it  is  realizing  that  so- 
tion  the  same  laws  they  have  discerned  cial  and  not  organic  evolution  lies  at  its 
in  the  study  of  organic  evolution  of  ani-  foundation.  It  recognizes  that  an  indi- 
mals.  In  some  of  the  most  suggestive  vidual  man,  even  tho  failing  to  rear  chil- 
discussions  of  this  subject  confusion  and  dren  for  posterity,  may  be  a  primary 
error  have  arisen  as  the  result  of  such  an  force  in  the  guidance  of  future  genera- 
attempt.  Some  have  tried  to  compare  tions,  a  condition  totally  impossible  for 
the  rivalries  of  social  life  with  the  strug-  any  other  animals.  Other  animals  influ- 
gle  for  existence.  Some  have  found  ence  the  course  of  evolution  only  through 
ethical  instincts  leading  to  degeneration  the  oflfspring  they  produce ;  man  even 
because  they  reverse  the  action  of  natural  more  through  the  life  he  lives. 
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Decadent  Art 

BY  EDITH  M.  THOMAS 

They   said   to   us,   "Look,   how   the   serpent's  We  answer:   "Let  be  that  your  Art  can  up- 
scale build 

The  tints  of  the  rainbow  reflects !  From  basest  and  vilest  her  fane ; 

How  the  honey-bee  in  the  Colchian  flower  Go,  taste,  if  ye  will,  of  the  Colchian  sweets, 

No  poison  distillment  detects !  Tho  madness  soon  kindle  your  brain, 

Thus,  even  from  basest   and  vilest,  our  Art  And  gaze  on  the  tints  that  the  serpent  reflects, 

Her  temple  to  Beauty  erects."  Tho  ye  reap  but  remediless  bane ! 

"  Yet  know,  that  your  choice  is  of  weakness, 
not  will, 
Because  ye  are  old  ere  your  hour ; 
To  the  honey  of  Hybla  your  palate  grows  dull, 

So,  ye  crave  for  the  Colchian  flower; 
And  the  sheen  of  the  serpent  ye  praise,   who 
are  blind 
To  the  arc  of  the  sun-lighted  shower !  " 

West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 


Memories   of  an    Early   Boyhood 

BY  STEPHEN  M.  DALE 

[The  following  is  a  coutimjation  of  the  article  we  printed  in  our  issue  of  May  7th 
under  the  same  title,  only  that  now  the  hero  has  passed  from  childhood  Into  boy- 
hood.— Editor.] 

FROM  a  certain  well  defined  point  very  opposite  of  "  Skip  "  in  everything, 
on  I  begin  to  remember  Dick  no  He  was  stolid  and  persistent,  and  thus, 
longer  as  a  Child,  but  as  a  Boy ;  partly  by  nature  and  partly  by  practice, 
for  the  period  of  boyhood  is  one  distinct  stubborn.  When  all  the  other  members 
and  separate  from  two  others,  the  whole  of  the  gang  had  scattered,  each  to  his 
of  those  years  up  to  Manhood  being  di-  life's  avocation,  "  Bud  "  stayed  on  at 
vided,  like  all  (other)  Gaul,  into  three  home,  grew  great  and  massive  in  blue 
parts.  First,  there  is  the  stage  of  Child-  jeans  and  overalls,  married  the  sweet- 
hood  up  to,  say,  the  twelfth  year,  the  faced,  doll-featured  "  schoolmarm "  of 
stage  the  first  installment  of  this  paper  the  village  and  has  grown  rich  running 
dealt  with.  Secondly,  there  is  the  stage  livery  and  feed  stables, 
of  real  Boyhood,  up  to  the  sixteenth  or  "  Dick "  was  .  .  .  But  modesty 
eighteenth  year,  when  he  leaves  home  — and  other  things — forbid.  He  was  of 
for  work  or  college.  •  Thirdly,  there  is  use  chiefly  in  pursuits  at  school,  where 
that  period  wherein  he  is  a  Youth,  a  pe-  his  especial  service  was  in  doing  writ- 
riod  in  turn  bounded  on  its  last  extrem-  ten  recitations  in  two  other  hands  be- 
ity  by  his  twenty-first  year,  in  which  he  sides  his  own.  He  also  had  artistic  skill 
reaches  Manhood.  to  that  extent  that  he  could  draw  pic- 

During  his  half  dozen  years  of  Boy-  tures — so  long  as  things  stood  still  and 

hood,  then,  this  boy  was — well,  was  just  faced  westward — and  thus  was  of  ines- 

a  boy.     Unlike  himself  in  former  years  timable  value  illustrating  show  bills  and 

he  was  no  longer  lonely ;  for,  in  all  this  drawing  cartoons.     The  other  members 

period,  I  can  recall  no  single  thing  worth  of  The  Gang,  four  of  them,  were  mere 

noting   that   he   did   alone.     He  always  henchmen,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 

wrought  conjointly  with  two  others,  and  of  water,  good  only  to  fetch  and  carry 

that  trio  were  inseparable.     Each  had  a  and  to  serve  under  direction,  not  to  say 

personality  of  his  own  and  together  they  dictation. 

embodied   in   themselves    such   traits   of  doings  in  the  den. 

leadership  as  made  them,  by  sheer  right        Strange  is  the  sense  of  independence 

of  preference,   the  true  Triumvirate  of  noticeable  in  boys  even  at  this  early  age. 

THE  GANG.  The   Gang,   as   every   other  group  ever 

The    other    two    were    "  Skip  "    and  foregathered  has  had,  had  a  rendezvous. 

"  Bud."     "  Skip  "  was  a  wiry,  wil}'    lit-  It  was  a  shanty,  built  along  the  river  by 

tie  chap,  excitable  and  nervous  and  yet  the  "  Old  Swimmin'  Hole."  Here,  many, 

suave  and  slick  and  politic.    He  had  de-  many  times,  they  did  as  many  things  for- 

veloped,  to  its  highest  point  of  efficiency,  bidden  in  the  Rubrics,  and  here  learned 

that  rare  ability  of  getting  himself  out  as  well  to  do  as  many  more.    Would  that 

of  trouble  and  of  getting  other  people  the  veil  of  Charity  might  be  drawn  over 

in.     He  could  perpetrate  more  mischief  all  those  things !    And  so  I  think  it  may ; 

and   yet   keep   a   straighter   face ;   could  for   when    such   things    occur   methinks 

cause   more  trouble  and  yet  look  more  that  the  Recording  Angel  himself  must 

saintly ;  could  impose  more  torment  and  grow  reminiscent  and  turn  his  attention 

yet  look  more  like  a  martyr,  while  he  did  somewhere  else. 

it,  than  any  other  living  mortal,  old  or  Oh,  what  fun  with  that  old  deck  of 
young,  whom  I  have  ever  known.  When  "  Authors !  "  Much  those  seven  young- 
he  grew  up  he  studied  law,  later  he  en-  sters  cared  for  Longfellow  and  Whittier 
tered  politics,  and  has  since  married  an  and  Browning — until  they  learned  how 
heiress  and  is  living  in  a  villa  in  the  to  use  them  as  right  and  left  bower  and 
South  of  France.  ace.     Then   all   was   diflferent.      Letters 

"Bud,"  on  the  contrary,  was  solemn  took  on  a  new  meaning;  even  poets  had 

and  phlegmatic,  slow  and  ponderous,  the  not    lived    in    vain.     There,    too,    they 
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learned ;  with  corn  silk  and  with  mullein 
leaves;  they  learned  to  do  what  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  learned  after  Drake's  first 
return  voyage.  There  also  razors  were 
stropped,  surreptitiously,  having  been 
"  hooked  "  by  each  boy  in  his  turn  from 
home,  until  it  came  "  Dick's  "  turn,  and 
thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

The  razor  was  a  good  one ;  that  was 
not  the  trouble.  It  was  almost  new,  in 
fact,  and  served  its  purpose  well.  The 
real  trouble  was  that,  with  the  absent- 
mindedness  which  always  has  been  his 
sole  sign  of  genius,  "  Dick  "  forgot  to 
take  it  home  and  put  it  in  its  place  again. 
That  evening  its  owner  came  to  use  it 
and,  finding  it  absent,  set  about  to  search 
for  it;  the  boy  arriving  home  from  play 
just  while  the  search  was  on.  He  was 
afraid  to  tell ;  he  was  afraid  not  to ;  but 
in  the  end  the  first  fear  proved  the 
greater.  He  could  go  and  get  it  next 
day  and  would  put  it  in  a  corner  of  the 
drawer,  where  it  might  have  been  over- 
looked. This  plan  he  formed  while  he 
:stood  looking  on,  the  father  not  seeing 
the  boy  the  meanwhile.  And  if  he  had? 
No;  "  Dick  "  was  never  thrashed  at  home. 
His  father  was  a  quiet  man,  one  of  that 
sort  with  masterful  manner  and  strange, 
clear,  shrewd,  black  eyes.  He  had  a  way 
of  looking  through  one  as  though  he 
could  read  things  written  on  the  back 
of  one's  mind,  where  he  thought  he  kept 
them  out  of  sight.  Oftentimes  in  after 
years,  when  ''  Dick "  has  realized  how 
flimsy  were  his  shams  and  how  they  had 
been  seen  through,  those  sad  seasons  of 
chagrin  have  been  for  him  due  punish- 
ment. All  of  a  sudden,  turning  in  his 
search,  his  eyes  fell  on  the  boy,  and 
''  Dick  "  could  form  no  theory  why  as 
suddenly  he  stopped  his  search,  broke 
into  hearty  laughter  and  set  off  toward 
the  barber's.  Nor  did  he  know  until 
the  next  morning,  when  he  chanced  to 
look  into  the  mirror,  that  across  his  own 
small  lip  there  was  an  awd<:ward  cut  by 
far  more  noticeable  than  had  been  the 
down  which  it  replaced. 

AN    EVENT    AT    THE    CIRCUS. 

To  a  boy  each  season  of  the  year  is 
defined  by  its  appropriate  pursuits  and 
duties.  The  rotation  of  his  games  goes 
on  with  the  precision  of  the  equinoxes. 
Nor  does  he  ever  do  anything  out  of  sea- 
son.    He  would  no  more  play  marbles 


in  August,  or  fly  kites  in  September  thart 
Vv'ould  sap  reverse  its  periods  for  running 
up  and  down  the  tree.  Kites,  tops  and 
marbles  are  for  spring;  swimming  and 
boating — all  that  goes  with  water — for 
the  summer :  hunting,  nutting,  woods 
and  fields  for  autumn,  and  all  that  is 
left  for  winter.  And  yet,  with  it  all,  one 
thing  comes  unannounced  and  equally 
unseasonable  any  time — that  is,  a  wet 
day.  So,  for  a  wet  day,  there  should 
be  some  standard  pastime.  And  there 
is.  It  is  the  circus.  With  a  barn  for 
tent ;  with  pins  for  money ;  with  dogs  for 
elephants ;  with  cows,  white  rabbits,  rats 
and  guinea  pigs  for  a  menagerie,  and 
boys  themselves  for  actors,  what  is  there 
left  lacking?  It  was  in  another  way  that 
trouble  came. 

The  way  was  this.  At  this  circus  held 
the  week  before  in  town  a  lady  was  shot 
from  a  cannon.  This  was  a  new  idea 
and  must  be  adopted  at  the  next  per- 
formance. Of  course,  in  the  barn,  it  was 
out  of  the  question  to  use  an  explosive. 
It  was  also  out  of  the  question,  without 
some  such  propelling  power,  to  fire  a 
body  horizontally.  But  they  would  find, 
for  both  these,  substitutes.  A  large 
mouthed  cannon  was  constructed ;  that 
was  easy — with  a  barrel.  A  scheme  for 
firing  was  devised ;  that  also  was  easy — 
with  ''  Bud."  Let  some  boy  be  loaded 
in  the  barrel,  which  lay  roped  across  a 
girder  of  the  haymow,  and  then  let  a 
spring-board  be  applied  to  boy  and  bar- 
rel at  once.  The  impact  would  propel 
him,  not  horizontally  to  be  sure,  but 
downward,  curving  grandly  through  the 
air  and  lighting  gracefully  and  gently 
on  a  pile  of  hay  below.  It  only  remained 
to  find  the  boy.  This  threatened  to  prove 
difficult  until  ''  Skip  "  pointed  out  the 
honor  to  accrue  to  the  one  chosen  and 
thus  set  four  innocents  wild  in  their 
rivalry  each  to  be  "  It."  At  last  the  big- 
gest and  most  innocent,  a-  great,  green, 
gawky  chap  was  chosen  (?),  dressed 
in  skirts  and  loaded  up.  heels  foremost,  in 
the  barrel.  The  board  w^as  drawn  back, 
loosed  and  .  .  .  Bang!  Out  came 
the  human  missile. 

All  would  have  gone  well  had  not  his 
feet,  as  always  larger  than  his  head,  got 
themselves  tangled  in  the  mechanism.  As 
it  was,  down,  down  he  dropped  with  one 
great  thud,  on  what  had  always  served 
him  for  a  head,  thump,  on  the  bare  barn 
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floor.  It  was  a  badly  scared  half  dozen 
boys  who  gathered  round  the  muddled, 
limp,  unsightly  and  unconscious  form  to 
disentangle  it  from  barrel  and  board  and 
skirts.  It  took  a  full  half  hour  to  roll 
him,  turn  him,  douse  him  with  cold 
water,  coax  him  back  to  consciousness 
and  carry  him,  worse  scared  than  hurt, 
off  home.  It  also  took  ''  Skip's  "  best 
palaver  for  a  week  to  placate  his  fond 
mother  and  persuade  her  that  her  dar- 
ling's fall  was  the  price  of  his  supreme 
popularity. 

AN   OLD    FASHIONED    SNIPE    HUNT. 

Every  one  who  notices  at  all  has  no- 
ticed the  sudden  reversals  of  tempera- 
ment by  which  a  boy  at  one  time  is  frank, 
at  another  diffident,  at  one  time  boister- 
ous and  suddenly  thereafter  silent ;  has 
noticed,  too,  the  variableness  of  those 
states  of  extreme  goodness  and  badness 
by  which  he  is  one  day  angelic  and  an- 
other soon  to  succeed  it  diabolical.  Some 
one  or  all  of  these  things  mav  explain 
the  feelings  of  The  Gang  toward  one 
who  was  thrown  suddenly  into  their 
midst,  a  boy  out  from  the  city  to  spend 
in  the  town  a  summer's  holiday.  He  was 
the  exponent  of  a  well-known  type — that 
terrible  monstrosity,  a  juvenile  prig.  He 
was  learned  in  the  ways  of  life,  and  noth- 
ing any  more  had  power  to  interest  him. 
The  satiety  that  he  had  reached  was 
best  described  by  ''  Skip  "  after  the  night 
when  in  ribald  excitement  the  boys  all 
attended  the  annual  "  Entertainment  " 
of  the  Reading  Circle  in  the  old  town 
hall.  "  Skip,"  moralizing  on  it  after- 
ward, marveled,  ''  Why  he  didn't  nearly 
bu'st  at  all  before  the  curtain  went  up." 
Such  was  "  Skip's  "  comment ;  while  in 
addition  ''  Bud  "  had  his  own  grievance ; 
it  was  that,  being  from  the  city,  he  wore 
long  pants  and  talked  of  "  trouserings." 
"  Dick,"  too,  had  a  grievance ;  this  for- 
eign prodigy  had  taken  drawing  lessons, 
and  could  picture  beasts  that  faced  in 
either  way  with  equal  ease.  The  three 
discussed  him  thoroughly,  lamented  his 
blase  condition  and  decided  they  would 
furnish  some  excitement  for  him,  even 
tho  it  took  some  trouble.  Was  he  not 
a  stranger  and  their  guest? 

How  they  chose  to  do  it  was  by  re- 
viving an  old  form  of  sport,  so  old  that 
he  had  never  heard  of  it,  and,  therefore, 
n?W  tp  him.     Would  he  lijke  to  ^o  snipe 


hunting?  Snipe  could  be  caught  only 
at  night,  and  that  by  holding  nets  in  cer- 
tain runways,  the  best  of  which  was  one 
in  Farmer  Jones's  swamp  land.  Farmer 
Jones  was  well  known  to  be  one  little  in 
sympathy  with  boys  and  to  have  little 
mercy  on  persons  caught  trespassing. 
Besides,  snipe  were  a  good  price  that 
year;  most  probably  he  wanted  all  of  his 
himself.  Was  Master  City  Boy  afraid? 
Not  he.  So  on  and  on,  with  just  enough 
descriptive  narrative  and  just  enough  of 
banter,  they  got  him  so  interested  that 
he  begged  to  go — begged  to  be  taken. 

The  hunt  began  with  a  three-mile  walk 
from  the  town  out  to  this  swamp ;  it 
proceeded  with  circuitous  wanderings 
through  woods  and  underbrush  until  the 
boy,  bewildered  as  he  was  already  by 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  had  not  the 
faintest  notion  where  he  was.  There,  as 
a  special  honor,  he  was  left  to  hold  the 
net  while  all  the  others  went  to  drive  the 
snipe.  .  .  .  Some  time,  long,  late, 
hours  later,  there  came  trudging  back 
to  town  a  boy  escorted  by  one  Farmer 
Brown,  at  whose  house,  scared  and 
scratched  and  muddy,  he  had  hallooed 
for  admission  at  the  dead  of  night.  After 
tramping  and  then  tearing,  terrified  and 
lost,  through  acres  of  mud,  brush  and 
briars,  he  had  brought  up  at  that  house. 
It  was  a  hard  but  well-conned  lesson  he 
had  learned.  The  next  day  The  Gang 
took  him  to  its  heart  and  from  that  day 
forth  he  was  one  of  them ;  for,  tho  he 
rusticated  with  his  "  country  cousins " 
for  three  months,  he  never  boasted  either 
of  his  courage  or  his  clothes  again. 

ALL  Hallowe'en. 

But  this  narrative  can  proceed  no 
further  w^ithout  introducing  Tim 
Flannigan.  Tim  was  withal  the  most 
lighthearted,  most  improvident  creature 
I  have  ever  known.  By  special  appoint- 
ment he  became  the  boys'  hcte  noir ;  for 
every  one  knows  that  boys  must  have 
some  such  one,  just  one  generation  older 
than  themselves,  to  tease.  Tim  acted 
well  the  part.  He  spent  one-half  his 
time  in  teasing  them,  the  other  half  es- 
caping or  pretending  to  escape  their  plots 
laid  for  him.  He  was  not  an  ideal  farm- 
er, nor,  indeed,  an  ideal  anything  else,  for 
he  cultivated  a  studied  indifference  to 
the  state  of  his  fences  and  his  garden 
patches.     Yet  who  could  say,  that  saw 
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how   dogs   ran   after  him   and   children  not  Tim,  but  in  his  stead,  a  great,  gaunt, 

tumbled  at  his  heels,  that  he  had  not,  af-  bounding    beast    of    fire,    and 

ter  all,  chosen  that  better  part?  well,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it. 

And,  too,  I  had  almost  forgotten ;  in  seven  frightened  boys  were  half  a  mile 

fact,  to  begin  with,  he  was  Irish.     This  away,  the  only  things  that  marked  their 

meant  that  he  had  ready  tongue,  quick  path  being  the  tattered  remnants  of  as 

wit    and    large    imagination,    which    to-  many  sheets  strewn  all  along  the  road, 

gether    made    him    able    to    tell    stories  auld  lang  syne. 

whether  frivolous  or  erewsome.     It  was  Since  those   days   twenty   years   have 

in  the  latter  that  he  excelled  chiefly.    He  passed ;   and   any   of   those   boys   would 

could    interpret    dreams,    could    explain  give     .     .     .     But  what's  the  use?    For 

omens,  and  could  translate  signs.     Also,  who  can  live  youth  over?    ''Old  inhabi- 

as  climax  to  the  whole,  he  thoroughly  tants,"    who    once    looked     down    their 

believed  in  ghosts.     It  was  at  this  stage,  noses  or  across  their  spectacles  predicting 

then,  chiefly  because  of  his  tutoring,  that  final  destinations  for  them  all  on  certain 

the  bovs  began  to  pay  attention  to  their  platforms  of  a  regulation  type  with  ropes 

dreams.     It    was    Tim,    in    turn,    who  dangling  above  them,  are  those  who  now 

could    interpret   these   and   match   them  grow  most  proudly  reminiscent  and  quote 

with  some  former  incident,  fulfillment  or  to  each  other  tales  of  the  pranks  played 

coincidence.  in  those  past  years.    In  houses  where  the 

The  last  night  of  October  came  that  mere  pronouncing  of  those  names  once 

year,  and  with  it  would  come  trouble —  caused     an     apprehensive     sigh,     fond 

so  all  older  folk  predicted ;  for  all  the  parents  sit  up  late  at  night  to  tell  these 

boys  by  this  time  were  old  enough  to  be  very  tales. 

out  late  at  night.  They  ran  as  wild  as  And  others  share  their  joy.  Good, 
cats,  and  many  a  goodly  dame  they  frugal  housewives,  whose  pantries  were 
awakened  from  her  slumber  by  the  hur-  raided ;  erstwhile  dairymaids,  whose 
ried  patter  of  their  feet  on  flag  stone  cream  they  stole ;  plain  townspeople 
pavements  and  as  many  a  maiden  from  who  missed  ripe  grapes  and  peaches  by 
her  "  beauty  sleep  "  with  cries  of  ''  Bob-  the  bushel,  and  farmers  who  tried  to 
o-rea."  But  that  especial  night  it  was  raise  melons  for  market,  but  in  vain,  now, 
on  Tim  that  they  would  specialize.  They  when  these  visit  them,  press  all  their 
knew  his  weakness ;  they  would  visit  scanty  store  upon  them  and  count  it  their 
his  lone  cottage  where  he  slept  alone,  chiefest  honor  and  their  greatest  happi- 
and  .  .  .  ness  to  watch  them  eat.  Devoted  teach- 
But  they  reckoned  without  Tim.  Tim  ers,  whose  eflforts  they  spurned,  and 
had  a  dog,  a  harmless  dog  enough —  friendly  sages,  whose  advice  they  scorned 
an  ordinary,  yellow,  yelping,  bounding,  — dear,  lonely  souls  in  whom  the  love 
playful,  pup  dog,  who  would  follow  any  of  God  dwells  bountifully — fairly  weep 
one,  jump  over  them  and  on  them  and  in  foolish  pride  to  think  of  them  and 
about  them,  and  who  reckoned  as  espe-  tell  to  any  who  will  listen  their  part  in 
cial  friends  those  who  would  run  from  rearing  of  Blank,  L.L.D.,  of  Judge  Dash 
him  and  thereby  give  him  a  chance  to  or  the  President  of  the  Gold  Trust, 
give  chase.  Tim  also  knew  the  ways  Six  months  ago  it  happened  that  six 
of  phosphorous ;  the  boys  did  not.  He  middle-aged  men  met  at  one  time,  for 
made  a  canvas  cover  to  just  fit  the  dog,  the  first  time  in  those  twenty  years,  at 
then  made  a  mixture  with  which,  when  home.  As  a  consequence,  the  town  to- 
the  time  came,  he  would  smear  that  cover,  day  has  a  new  bridge,  whose  buttress 
went  home  early,  ostentatiously,  that  towers  above  The  Den ;  the  mortgage  that 
evening  and  went  to  bed  (?).  Two  for  thirty  years  lay  on  the  Jones's  Farm 
hours  later  came  the  boys.  They  had  is  raised ;  somebody  has  bought  Tim 
dressed  in  the  old  covered  wooden  bridge  Flannigan  an  annuity  for  life,  and  over 
below  the  house,  and  now  a  half  dozen  Jimmy  Crawford's  grave  there  stands 
of  as  ghostly  ghosts  as  ever  trod  a  grave-  the  finest  tombstone  in  the  little  cemetery, 
yard  stood  in  shadow  to  wait  his  appear-  Such,  such  is  life.  And  who  would  have 
ance  in  answer  to  loud  cries  of  distress  it  otherwise?  For  "what  a  wilderness 
raised  on  his  doorstep.  Suddenly,  in  an-  were  this  old  world  if  man  were  alwavs 
swer  to  their  summons,  there  appeared,  man  and  never  child," 
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The  Munching  Habit 

It  was  a  salutary  lesson  in  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  appearances  which  the  re- 
viewer received  through  the  medium  of 
a  bunch  of  books  by  Horace  Fletcher.* 
From  their  typography,  literary  style  and 
zealous  partisanship,  he  "  sized  them  up  " 
at  a  glance  as  belonging  to  the  literature 
of  clamorous  causes,  devoted  to  the 
booming  of  some  such  reform  as  oc- 
quires  the  name  of  "  fad  "  and  for  its 
promoter  the  appellation  of  "  fiend ;  " 
a  class  of  literature  which  the  educated 
literary  palate  rejects  as  instinctively  as 
the  palate  of  Mr.  Fletcher  refuses  the 
indigestible  morsel.  Now,  the  reviewer 
is  not  ready  to  say  he  was  wrong  in  his 
first  impression — that  is  asking  too  much 
of  any  man — but  he  must  say  that  the 
''  fad "  is  a  good  one  and  that  Mr. 
Fletcher  is  a  beneficient  daemon.  He 
even  will  go  so  far  as  to  admit — altho  all 
that  can  be  reasonably  required  of  a  re- 
viewer is  that  he  read  the  books  sub- 
mitted to  him,  and  he  is  not  expected  to 
take  any  of  their  lessons  to  himself — 
that  he,  since  reading  these  volumes,  is 
chewing  as  he  never  chewed  before. 

The  popularity  and  influence  of  these 
books  seem  the  more  remarkable  when 
we  consider  how  old  are  the  truths  they 
teach.  That  worry  and  anger  and  fear 
are  unnecessary  and  harmful  to  the  in- 
dividual and  society  and  ought  to  be 
eliminated ;  that  they  are  not  only  in- 
jurious mentally  and  morally,  but  also 
that  they  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  diges- 
tion ;  that  men  ought  to  eat  less  and  more 
slowly,  and  chew  their  food  finer;  all 
these  are  things  which  have  been  taught 
bv  saints,  sages  and  scientists  for  several 
thousand  years. 

But  Mr.  Fletcher  is  not  a  mere  talker ; 
he  makes  himself  conspicuous  by  fol- 
lowing his  own  advice.  He  claims  to 
have  so  far  emancipated  himself  from 
these  evil  passions — the  thing  sounds  in- 

•  Thb  New  Mbnticdlturb  ;  or.  The  A,  B,  C  or 
True  Living.  The  New  Glutton  or  Epicure. 
The  A.-B.-Z.  of  Our  Own  Nutrition.  Happi- 
ness AS  Found  in  Forethought  Minus  Fear- 
thought.  New  York :  Frederick  G.  Stokes  Co. 
Each  $1.00  net. 


credible,  but  so  it  is  printed  in  the  book — 
as  to  feel  no  annoyance  or  irritation  from 
book  agents,  cabmen  and  Pullman  por- 
ters. What  is  capable  of  more  objective 
demonstration  is  the  fact  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  cutting  down  the  food  neces- 
sary to  keep  himself  in  good  condition 
to  about  a  third  of  the  ordinary  ration, 
and  feeds  himself  well  on  an  expenditure 
per  day  of  some  nine  cents  in  money  and 
twenty  minutes  in  time. 

This  he  accomplishes  by  a  method  of 
prolonged  mastication,  which  is  so  little 
in  vogue  as  to  be  practically  a  new  dis- 
covery and  an  acquired  art.  A  person 
who  wishes  to  adopt  the  new  regime  must 
first  break  himself  of  the  habit  of  swal- 
lowing. He  may  eat  what  he  wants,  and 
when  he  wants  and  all  he  wants,  pro- 
vided he  chews  each  mouthful  until  it  is 
so  completely  insalivated  that  it  slips 
imperceptibly  down  the  throat,  and  any 
particles  which  cannot  be  brought  into 
this  condition  are  to  be  removed  from 
the  mouth.  Taken  under  these  condi- 
tions, a  very  small  amount  of  food  satis- 
fies the  appetite  and  apparently  also  the 
needs  of  the  body,  while  the  waste  prod- 
ucts are  reduced  to  about  a  tenth  of  the 
usual  quantity  and  become  comparatively 
odorless  and  inoffensive,  thus  reducing 
the  intestinal  fermentation  which  is  a 
source  of  so  many  diseases. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  like  writers  of  similar 
temper,  shows  some  contempt  for  science, 
which  is  unfortunate,  for  his  argument 
would  be  greatly  strengthened  by  greater 
use  of  what  is  known  of  the  mechanism 
and  chemistry  of  digestion.  The  mouth 
is  not  a  funnel  for  the  convenient  re- 
ception of  food,  as  it  is  commonly  con- 
sidered, but  one  of  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion, where,  through  the  action  of  the 
saliva,  starch  is  converted  into  glucose 
and  common  sugar  into  similar  products. 
If  the  amount  of  salvia  added  to  the 
food  is  insufficient,  or  if  the  time  of  its 
action  is  too  short,  the  process  of  diges- 
tion of  this  class  of  foods  is  checked 
when  it  passes  into  the  stomach,  and  is 
never  afterward  so  easily  effected. 

The  dietary  standards  of  Voit  and  At- 
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water  are  not  so  coptradictory  to  the  Tlie  l^lending  of  scholarship  and  pop- 
author's  theories  as  he  fears.  They  are  ular  style  which  is  a  tradition  of  this 
simply  based  on  the  averages  of  well-fed  series  is  not  departed  from  in  the  present 
people,  with  the  ordinary  way  of  eating,  volume.  There  is  no  trace  here  of  that 
The  reviewer  has  calculated  the  dietaries  immoderate  stress  upon  technicalities 
of  several  individuals,  who  maintained  which  we  so  often  find  when  the  occu- 
good  health  on  an  amount  of  food,  es-  pant  of  a  chair  of  law  takeS  to  writing 
pecially  protein,  much  below  that  sup-  history.  Professor  Jenks,  indeed,  is  a 
posed  to  be  necessary  for  equilibrium,  master  of  clear  and  even  brilliant  exposi- 
Professor  Chittenden,  of  Yale,  is  now  tion.  Take,  for  example,  his  picturesque 
carrying  on  a  series  of  experiments  to  character  sketches  of  William  III,  Wal- 
determine  the  minimum  diet  for  effi-  pole,  Chatham  and  Pitt,  and  this  inci- 
ciency,  which  will  certainly  give  very  val-  dental  comment  on  the  reform  agitation 
uable  and  much  needed  information  on  of  183 1 : 

this   point.      The   soldiers,   who  are   the  "  The  old  sophistical   plea   that  the  rotten 

subjects  of  this  experiment,  called  by  the  boroughs  had  brought  to  light  such  shining 

newspapers    ''  the  starvation  squad,"  are  stars   as   the   elder    Pitt   and   Burke,    Charles 

doing    more    useful     service    than    anv  J^'"^^^  Fox  and  George  Canning,  was  repeated 

other  men  in  the  armv;  for  our  greatest  ^^^^  wearisome  iteration;  but  the  crude  fact 

enemy,  slaying  more  each  year  than  are  ,^^''  ^^^^  this  phosphorescence  of  decay  had 

T     ^  .•"           -J               •            1  -r  .1        11  long    ceased    to     shine, 
lost  m  war,  is  dyspepsia,  and  if  they  help 

us  to  conquer  this  disease  they  will  better  An   epigrammatic   touch,   again,   may 

deserve  a  monument  than  their  comrades  be  found  where  Professor  Jenks,  explain- 

who  are  practicing  to  destroy  life  instead  ^ng  why  for  a  long  period  the  House  of 

of  saving  it.  Lords  was  not  unpopular,  says  of  social 

In  the  meantime  let  Mr.  Fletcher  and  dignities  that  "  sensible  men  have  a  quiet 

his    enthusiastic    friends    continue    their  contempt  for  such  things,  ambitious  men 

propaganda  by  all  their  powers  of  speech  hope  to  win  them,  ignorant  and  vulgar 

and  pen.    If  better  food  habits  cannot  be  people  admire  them." 

inculcated  except  bv  making  a  religion  Obiter  dicta  of  this  kind  are  not,  per- 

of  it,  so  be  it.     There  have  been  many  haps,  strictly  within  the  province  of  an 

religions    started    with   less   worthy   ob-  historical  record,  but  to  the  reader  they 

jects.     Professor  James  classes  "  Menti-  ^^^  very  refreshing;  not  the  least  when 

culture"  among  his  "religions  of  healthy-  they  are  so  pertinent  to  present  condi- 

mindedness  "  and  healthy-bodyliness  is  a  ^ions  as  Professor  Jenks's  cool  remark 

necessary  adjunct.                     "  that  the  Lord  Chancellorship  is  always 

^  given  for  political  services,  and  that  "  the 

Parliamentnrv   Fno-lanH  assumption,  by  the  occupant  of  the  wool- 
ran  lamentary   l^ngiana  ^^^^^  ^f  ^  superior  privilege  resting  on 

The  latest  addition  to  the  "  Story  of  vast  legal  attainments,  is,  in  the  major- 

the  Nations  "  series,  which  already  in-  ity  of  cases,  quite  unwarranted  by  the 

eluded   volumes  on   "  The   British   Em-  facts." 

pire  "  and  "  The  People  of  England,"  is  The  particular  feature  which  distin- 
an  account  of  Parliamentary  England,"^  guishes  this  book  from  other  investiga- 
by  Mr.  Edward  Jenks,  Reader  in  English  tions  of  the  same  subject  is  the  author's 
Law  at  Oxford  and  editor  of  the  recently  rejection  of  the  general  opinion  that  the 
established  Independent  Reviezv.  While  cabinet  system  was  adopted  in  the  crisis 
it  covers  in  outline  the  entire  history  of  of  1693.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  cer- 
British  politics  from  the  Restoration  of  tain  features  of  it  existed  then  and  had 
1660  to  the  Parliamentary  reform  of  indeed  shown  themselves  as  early  as  the 
1832,  its  main  business  is  to  trace  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  point  is,  how- 
evolution  of  the  cabinet  system,  a  system  ever,  to  distinguish  between  those  ele- 
whose  history  and  character  are  full  of  ments  that  are  merely  important  and 
interesting  problems  to  the  student  of  those  that  are  essential.  If  this  caution 
the  art  of  government.  is  observed.  Professor  Jenks  holds  that 

*  Parliamentary  England  :  The  Evolution  of  the  real  time  of  origin  will  be  found  tO 

THE   Cabinet   System.     By   Edward  Jenks.      New  kp  laf^r      "  At  fViP  Qpr^ccinn  r^f  AnnA    fVi/» 

York :  G.  p.  Putnam's  Sons,    $1,35,  P^  later.       At  tne  accession  01  Anne,  tn^ 
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cabinet  system  was  a  dimly  formed  pro-  Porter   entered   the    Navy   as  a   niid- 

ject;    at    the    death  of  George   I,   only  shipman  in  1829,  and  when  the  Civil  War 

twenty-five  years  later,  it  was  an  accom-  broke    out    thirty-two    years    later,    was 

plished  fact."    If  one  is  not  content  with  still  a  lieutenant.     The  seniority  system 

anything-  short  of  an  exact  date,  1705  is  was  the  ball-and-chain  tied  to  his  leg — 

suggested    as    the    year    which    has    the  and  he  was  a  shining    example    of    its 

greatest  claim.    The  arguments  by  which  braking  effect  since  he  had  all  possible 

this  judgment  is  reached  are  too  exten-  "  pull,"   family,   political   and  otherwise, 

sive  to  be  presented  here,  even  in  sum-  which  got  him  repeated  cruises  on  the 

mary,  but  they  are  cogent  and  easily  in-  Mediterranean  station,  then  the  most  de- 

telligible.   The  account  of  the  part  played  sirable  of  all.     But  no  command  came 

by  Walpole  in  the  development  of  the  to  him,  save  of  the  old  "  Supply,"  when 

new  system  particularly  deserves  atten-  she  made  two  opera-bouffe  voyages  to 

tion.  Smyrna  to  get  camels,  which   the  ever 

The   final    chapter,    entitled   "  History  fanciful  army  people  imagined  would  be 

and  Criticism,"  outweighs  in  importance  peculiarly  suitable  to  haul  artillery  over 

all  the  rest  of  the  book,  valuable  as  that  the  "  Great  American  Desert."    Some  of 

is.     It  will  probably  be  appreciated  more  their   descendants   are    roaming   around 

highly  in  this  country  than  in  England  there  yet.     For  a  while  he  got  furlough 

itself,  for  it  helps  greatly  to  clarify  those  and  commanded  merchant   steamers  on 

vague  ideas  of  the  function  of  the  Cabi-  the  Pacific,  and  when  the  war  came  was 

net  which  are  natural  in  observers  ac-  seriously  thinking  about  resigning,  since 

customed   to   a    more     exactly     defined  the  best  that  could  be  done  for  him  ap- 

constitution.    The  excellence  of  the  book  parently  was  the  charge  of  a  miserable 

in  this  respect  is  no  doubt  largely  due  little   surveying  expedition  on  the  west 

to  the  fact  that  the  author  spent  some  coast. 

years  as  Professor  of  Law  in  Sydney  The  war  gave  him  his  chance.  His 
University,  New  South  Wales,  and  thus  mortar  schooners  on  the  Mississippi  did 
had  an  opportunity  of  learning  how  the  excellent  work  —  despite  Farragut's 
machinery  of  Westminster  appears  at  a  doubts  about  them — and  then  it  seemed 
distance.  His  own  Australian  experi-  that  his  career  had  ended,  for  some  in- 
ence  has  thus  helped  him  to  write  what  cautious  criticisms  made  in  Newport 
American,  as  well  as  colonial,  students  brought  down  on  him  not  only  the  wrath 
will  recognize  as  perhaps  the  most  il-  of  the  powers  that  were  but  shelving 
luminating  description  that  has  ever  orders  to  equipment  duty  with  the  Mis- 
appeared  of  that  element  in  the  British  sissippi  flotilla.  A  fortunate  conversa- 
political  system  which  is  most  perplexing  tion  with  President  Lincoln  changed  all 
to  an  outsider.  that — and  in  lieu  of  effacement,  Porter 

^  jumped  over  all  the  captains  and  com- 

._..,„             ^  modores  and  found  himself  rear-admiral, 

Aamiral    rorter  ^j^^j  not  the  purveyor  for,  but  the  com- 

The  main  objection  to  this  book  is  its  mander  of,  the  Mississippi  force.     What 

constant  belittling  by  implication  of  the  he  accomplished  at  Arkansas  Post,  Vicks- 

deeds  of  Farragut,  and  its  needless  super-  burg  and   Red   River   under   difficulties 

exaltation  of  the  deeds  of  Porter.    There  literally  appalling  is  now  every  day  his- 

was  no  real  rivalry  between  these  men  tory,  and  the  better  it  is  understood — and 

while  living — there  is  no  need  of  inject-  it   is  told   nowhere   better   than   in   Mr. 

ing    a    supposititious    one    into    history.  Soley's    volume — the    brighter    Porter's 

Porter's    achievements    were    peculiarly  fame  glows. 

his  own,  and  abundantly  meritorious  to  After  the  war  he  changed  the  Naval 
secure  for  him  ample  renown.  Nor  has  Academy  from  a  high  school,  ruled  by 
he  ever  lacked  advocates  to  see  to  it  that  a  few  civilian  professors,  to  a  naval  col- 
he  got  full  measure.  His  uniform  and  lege  managed  by  officers  of  the  Navy, 
sword  are  in  the  National  Museum ;  the  He  abolished  the  old  system  of  espion- 
relics  of  the  victor  of  Mobile  still  remain  age  and  put  the  midshipmen  on  their 
in  the  keeping  of  his  son.  honor  to  observe  regulations.  He  was 
^T- r made  Vice-Admiral,   and  on   the  death 

♦Admiral  Poeter.     By  James  R.  Soley.     D.  Ap-         r    t-  .  jji-  \a      • 1 

pieton  &  Co.    New  York :  Price,  $1.50.  of  Farragut  succeeded  hmi  as  Admiral 
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of  the  Navy.  He  was  the  de  facto  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  during  Mr.  P)Orics's 
reign,  and  with  much  glee  "  shook  things 
up,"  but  afterward  he  ceased  to  be  a 
factor  of  moment.  He  wrote  vohmiinous 
yearly  reports  on  everything  naval,  wan- 
dered for  diversion  into  the  flowery  paths 
of  literature,  and  after  a  life  of  seventy- 
eight  years,  during  which  he  had  always 
given  his  best  to  his  countrymen  and 
left  them  for  all  time  his  thankful 
debtors,  and  after,  besides,  beeing  the 
new  Navy  well  and  safely  launched,  he 
peacefully  passed  away. 

Of  that  new  Navy — meaning  now  not 
ships,  but  men — Porter  was  the  true 
harbinger.  His  life  was  one  long  pro- 
test against  the  levelling  effect  of  the 
seniority  system  and  the  doctrine  that 
rank  alone  counts,  regardless  of  the  at- 
tainments of  individuals.  In  season  and 
out  of  it  he  kicked  at  the  lofty  omni- 
science of  numbskulls,  who  had  merely 
lived  into  their  places.  He  firmly  be- 
lieved in  putting  merit  where  it  could 
do  the  most  good.  If  the  individual  had 
the  formal  rank,  well;  if  not,  that  fact 
did  not  trouble  Porter  any  more  than 
the  color  of  the  man's  hair.  His  sub- 
ordinates were  always  his  admirers,  and 
he  never  failed  to  commend  them  when 
he  thought  they  had  earned  praise.  The 
Navy  of  to-day  is  shaping  itself  auto- 
matically along  Porter's  lines.  Seniority 
prevails  as  hitherto — ^but  custom  is  modi- 
fying it.  Ensigns  and  Lieutenants,  if 
qualified,  are  listened  to  with  respect  by 
Admirals  and  Captains  at  the  War  Col- 
lege lectures — and  if  a  battleship  mess 
boy  can  shoot  straighter  than  any  one 
else,  his  is  the  coveted  post  and  pay  of 
turrent  captain  and — next  to  the  division 
officer — his  the  command  of  the  two  great 
12  or  13  inch  guns.  "  Previous  rank," 
recently  said  the  Secretary  of  War,  com- 
menting on  the  Wood  controversy,  "  is 
of  little  consequence,  provided  the  service 
shall  have  been  long  enough  to  furnish 
the  requisite  experience  and  make  the 
demonstration  of  capacity  certain."  That 
is  Porter's  doctrine,  pure  and  simple. 


The  Reminiscences  of  an  Astronomer.  By 
Simon  Newcomb.  New  York:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  ^2.50  net. 

Professor  Newcomb  tells  the  story  of 
his  life  simply  and   modestly.     He  was 


ushered  into  "  the  world  of  cold  and 
darkness,"  as  he  terms  the  world  of  his 
nonage,  near  the  little  village  of  Wal- 
lace, in  Nova  Scotia,  and  he  lived  in  the 
British  provinces  until,  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  he  ran  away  from  a  quack  physi- 
cian to  whom  he  had  been  apprenticed, 
and  came  to  the  United  States.  From 
teaching  school  in  Maryland  he  made  his 
way  to  the  Capital,  and  succeeded  in  get- 
ting an  assignment  to  the  office  of  the 
Nautical  Almanac,  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
as  an  astronomical  computer.  His  birth 
into  "  the  world  of  sweetness  and  light " 
he  dates  on  the  morning  in  1857,  when 
he  entered  on  his  duties  in  this  office. 
His  long  life  has  been  a  busy  and  a  fruit- 
ful one,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  man  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  present  emi- 
nence of  American  astronomy  as  has  he. 
His  work  in  determining  and  comparing 
the  motions  of  the  asteroids  (1858-60) 
effectually  dismissed  the  theory  that  these 
minute  bodies  are  the  fragments  of  an 
exploded  planet.  His  next  special  work, 
prosecuted  after  his  removal  to  Wash- 
ington (1861),  was  that  of  studying  the 
movements  of  the  moon.  His  study  led 
him  to  the  Paris  observatory,  where  he 
discovered  manuscript  records  of  star 
occupations  dating  as  far  back  as  1675. 
The  result  of  his  work  proved  that  the 
Hansen  tables,  which  were  everywhere 
in  use,  were  inaccurate,  altho,  as  he  con- 
fesses, "  the  cause  of  the  [moon's]  de- 
viation is  not  entirely  unfolded  even 
now."  With  his  assumption  of  the  head- 
ship of  the  Nautical  Almanac  office  in 
Washington,  in  1877,  began  his  great 
task  of  computing  the  value  of  the  posi- 
tions of  the  sun,  moon,  planets  and  fixed 
stars,  since  1750,  and  compiling  the 
formulae  for  the  perturbation  of  the  vari- 
ous planets  by  each  other.  The  book  is 
by  no  means  a  mere  record  of  Professor 
Newcomb's  labors.  It  is  crowded  with 
incidents,  observations  of  men  and 
things,  and  tributes  to  fellow-workers. 
Especially  interesting  are  the  accounts  of 
his  European  travels,  and  his  chapters 
on  "  Scientific  Washington  "  and  "  The 
Old  and  New  Washington."  Sumner  he 
knew  well,  and  also  Garfield,  and  the 
tribute  which  he  pays  to  the  latter  is 
eulogistic  beyond  his  wont.  Civilian  tho 
the  author  was,  he  did  not  escape  military 
service.  General  Early's  raid,  in  July, 
1864,  caused  the  hurried  calling  to  arms 
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of  nearly  every  able-bodied  man  in  the 
city,  and  among  these  was  Professor 
Newcomb.  But  after  a  two-days'  fight 
the  danger  was  past,  and  the  volunteer 
army  was  dissolved.  Another  exception- 
ally interesting  chapter  is  that  on  "  Great 
Telescopes  and  Their  Work,"  which  pays 
deserved  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  the 
great  disks  prepared  by  Alvan  Clark. 

Pioneer  Days  in  Kansas.  By  Richard  Cord- 
iey,  D.D.     Boston  :  The  Pilgrim  Press. 

This  is  a  volume  of  sketches  of  the 
days  before  and  during  the  Civil  War  in 
Kansas.  They  are  vigorous,  lifelike,  and 
give  the  younger  generation  a  notion  of 
what  was  the  stress  of  living  and  fight- 
ing in  the  stern  days  when  Kansas  was 
the  center  of  the  political  conflict  over 
slavery.  Dr.  Cordley  came  to  Kansas  in 
1857,  and  does  not  tell  the  story  of  Ossa- 
wattomie  Brown,  but  the  Quantrell  raid, 
which  nearly  wiped  out  Lawrence,  where 
Dr.  Cordley  was  pastor,  with  its  wanton 
murder  of  nearly  two  hundred  men,  is 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  most 
vivid  chapters.  As  Dr.  Cordley  was 
one  of  the  Andover  Band  who  es- 
tablished early  churches  in  that  dis- 
turbed territory,  the  volume  is  largely 
concerned  with  the  church  side  of  the 
settlement  of  the  State,  which  was  a  very 
large  side  of  its  history,  for  it  was  the 
churches  of  the  East  that  sent  the  flood 
of  immigration  which  saved  Kansas  to 
freedom.  One  chapter  tells  the  story  of 
"  Lizzie,  and  the  Underground  Rail- 
road," and  the  present  reviewer  can 
vouch  for  its  correctness,  for  he  was  m 
Dr.  Cordley's  house  that  night  and 
watched  till  Lizzie  was  spirited  away 
from  her  watchful  pursuers.  An  unfor- 
tunate error  occurs  on  the  first  page, 
which  is  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Cordley  was  educated  in  Michigan 
and  not  in  New  England,  like  the  rest  of 
that  Andover  Band.  Williams  College 
will  not  readily  give  up  her  historic  mis- 
sionary haystack  to  Amherst. 

Railway  Legislation  in  the  United  States.  By 
Balthazar  Henry  Meyer.  [The  Citizens' 
Library.]  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  ^1.25  net. 

A  careful  and  thorough  analysis  of 
charters  and  laws  relating  to  American 


railways.  The  author  points  out  the  gen- 
eral resemblances  of  the  early  charters  to 
their  British  prototypes,  and  the  vast  di- 
versity of  their  specific  provisions.  The 
diflferences  among  them  were  far  more 
numerous  than  the  similarities.  Out  of 
the  giving  of  these  diverse  charters 
gradually  came  the  beginnings  of  the 
great  mass  of  general  railway  legislation. 
State  and  National,  that  is  now  to  be 
found  on  the  statute  books.  The  au- 
thor's attitude  is  on  the  whole  distinctly 
favorable  to  the  railway  managers.  The 
acknowledgment  is  made,  it  is  true,  that 
*'  the  present  situation  with  respect  to 
railway  affairs  in  the  United  States  is 
untenable  and  indefensible ; "  but  the 
fault  is  held  to  lie  in  the  harmful  action 
of  the  "  weak  or  unscrupulous  manager," 
and  not  in  the  desires  "  of  the  majority 
of  the  officials,  who  would  voluntarily 
pursue  a  more  beneficent  course."  The 
powerlessness  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  enforce  its  de- 
cisions, and  the  long  period — averaging 
more  than  three  years — required  to  get 
verdicts  thereon  from  the  Supreme 
Court,  enables  the  one  bad  manager  to 
thwart  the  wills  of  the  ninety-nine  good 
managers.  The  Cullom  bill,  a  concise 
statement  of  which  the  author  gives, 
would  remedy  matters.  It  would  give 
the  Commission  power  to  order  immedi- 
ate compliance  with  its  decisions,  and  to 
punish  violations  thereof.  Up  to  the 
present,  however,  two  Congresses  have 
failed  to  pass  the  bill. 

Vocal  and  Literary  Interpretations  of  the 
Bible.  By  S.  S.  Curry,  Ph.D.  Introduc- 
tion by  Francis  G.  Peabody,  D.D.  New 
York:    The  Macmillan  Co.,  31.50. 

It  is  not  often  one  hears  the  Bible 
really  well  read  in  public  worship,  and 
many  ministers  appear  to  give  little  at- 
tention to  the  matter.  Here  is  a  text- 
book for  clergymen  and  theological  stu- 
dents on  the  public  reading  of  the  Bible 
by  one  who  holds  that  no  part  of  divine 
service  is  more  important  than  the  Scrip- 
ture Reading.  Dr.  Curry  is  the  first  to 
prepare  a  text-book  on  this  subject,  but 
he  has  prepared  a  good  one.  He  treats 
as  fundamental  appreciation  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  Scripture  lesson,  and  insight 
into  the  literary  character  and  spiritual 
quality  of  that  which  is  read. 
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Studies  in  the  Evolution  of  Industrial  Society. 
By  Richard  T.  Ely.  [The  Citizens'  Li- 
brary.] New  York;  The  Macmillan  Co., 
$1.25  net. 

Professor  Ely's  latest  work  is  a  collec- 
tion and  partial  rewriting  of  a  number  of 
recent  papers  and  addresses,  arranged  to 
form  a  more  or  less  connected  exposition. 
The  field  traversed,  as  he  says,  lies  in 
"  that  general  borderland  where  econom- 
ics, ethics,  biology  and  sociology  meet," 
tho  it  is,  of  course,  from  the  standpoint 
of  an  economist  that  he  treats  his  various 
subjects.  It  is  a  wide  field,  and  all  the 
phases  of  modern  economic  life  are  con- 
sidered or  touched  upon.  His  well- 
known  views  reappear,  with  but  slight, 
if  any,  modification.  The  beneficence  of 
competition  when  properly  regulated; 
the  hurtfulness  of  monopoly ;  the  impos- 
sibility of  applying  socialism  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  inadvisability  of  applying  it 
to  industry — these  and  a  dozen  more  of 
his  fixed  convictions  are  rehandled, 
amiably  if  not  always  profoundly.  The 
most  important  and  instructive  chapter 
is  that  dealing  with  "  Industrial  Lib- 
erty." Herein  the  author,  briefly  touch- 
ing upon  the  earlier  ideas  of  liberty,  con- 
ceived largely  as  absence  from  political 
constraint,  passes  to  a  consideration  of 
the  more  modern  idea,  wherein  liberty  is 
held  to  be  a  positive  power,  secured 
largely  by  political  regulation.  Of  the 
book  as  a  whole  it  is  to  be  said  that  it 
should  be  widely  read.  Its  breadth  of 
treatment,  the  freshness  and  accuracy  of 
much  of  its  data,  and  the  importance  of 
many  of  its  subordinate  subjects,  give  it 
high  value.  The  reader  can  supply  his 
own  correctives  for  such  assumptions 
and  conclusions  as  seem  to  him  unwar- 
ranted. 

Literary   Notes 

According  to  Mr.  George  P.  Brett, 
president  of  the  Macmillan  Company,  the 
people  of  California  buy  more  good  books, 
relatively  to  the  population,  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  He  says  further  that 
"  The  Far  West  is  full  of  that  buoyant  Ameri- 
can spirit  which  believes  that  the  strange  mix- 
ture of  races  now  going  on  in  this  country 
is  sure  to  produce  the  strongest  race  the  world 
has  ever  known.  And  the  writers  of  Cali- 
fornia share  in  this  optimism." 

....Professor  William  Ives  Curtiss's 
"  Primitive  Semitic  Religion  To-day  "  has  been 
translated   into  German  and  published   in  an 


attractive  form  by  J.  C.  Hinrichs  of  Leipzig, 
with  a  preface  by  the  distinguished  German 
scholar  of  Biblical  Antiquities,  Count  Baudis- 
sin.  The  volume  is  an  important  contribution 
in  the  line  with  Prof.  Robertson  Smith's  re- 
searches in  Arabia,  ^nd  it  is  pleasant  to  notice 
the  recognition  of  its  value  by  German 
scholars.  We  observe  that  Professor  Schwolly, 
of  Giessen,  in  the  Literarisch,is  Centralblatt 
speaks  of  the  book  as  "  epoch-making  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  popular  religion  of  the 
Semitic  East,"  and  adds  that  such  studie-  are 
an  even  more  pressing  need  than  excavations, 
because  the  ruins  will  keep,  while  railroads 
and  civilization  will  soon  put  an  end  to  the 
old  customs  inherited  from  pagan  times. 

Pebbles 

Of  course  they  jockey  a  little,  but  when 
a  preacher  receives  a  call,  or  a  woman  a  pro- 
posal, they  accept. — Atchison  Globe. 

The  Union  League  Club  of  New  York 

ought  to  elect  a  few  negro  members  as  an 
evidence  of  good  iaith.^The  Memphis  Com- 
mercial-Appeal. 

"What   is   the   difference  between   the 

northern  and  southern  shores  of  Long 
Island?"  "On  one  side  you  hear  the  sea 
and  on  the  other  you  see  the  Sound."— Fr«Mf^- 
ton  Tiger. 

St.  Louis  has  sent  a  man  all  the  way 

to  Africa  to  secure  pygmies  for  the  World's 
Fair,  evidently  overlooking  the  specimens  on 
tl.  Supreme  bench  of  the  State. — The  Wash- 
ington Post. 

There  was  a  young  man  named  Willy, 
Whose   actions    were   what   you'd    call    silly, 
He  went  to  a  ball 
Dressed  in  nothing  at  all 
Pretending  to  represent  Chili. 

Princeton  Tiger. 
...;The  greatest  of  the  earthly  rulers  of 
mca  ij  Abdul  Hamid,  who  excels  in  glory 
all  former  Ottoman  rulers.  The  more  the 
years  xss  the  greater  becomes  the  affection  of 
hosts  of  peoples  for  him.  When  a  reign  is 
so  beneficent,  when  the  well-being  of  the 
population  is  so  dear  to  the  ruler's  heart,  the 
future  seems  full  of  promise. — Constantinople 
Servet. 

A  hustling  promoter  named  Coe 
Was  head  of  a  big  cocoa  Co. 

A  native  named  Koko 

Said,  "  Pay  what  you  owe  Coe, 
Or  give  me  the  Coe  Cocoa  Co." 
He  had  other  projects,  had  Coe — 
Coke  ovens  were  one  line,  and  so 

The  two  coalesced 

Imagine  the  rest: 
"  Coe-Koko    Coke    and    Cocoa    Co ! " 

— Life, 
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The  Democratic  Party 

The  history  of  American  political  par- 
ties shows  nothing  more  ridiculous  than 
the  flight  of  the  terror-stricken  major- 
ity of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee before  the  boom  of  Mx.  Hearst. 
It  was  generally  expected  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Committee  that  Chicago 
would  be  chosen  for  the  convention. 
Only  half-hearted  pleas  for  New  York 
were  made  by  those  who  represented  that 
city;  and  it  was  perceived  that  so  close 
an  association  of  the  convention  with 
Tammany  might  handicap  the  party  dur- 
ing the  campaign.  But  Chicago  was 
quite  acceptable  until  the  alarming  dis- 
covery was  made  that  Mr.  Hearst  pub- 
lished a  newspaper  there  with  a  great  fre- 
quency of  editions  and  a  startling  profu- 
sion of  poster  type,  that  the  labor  unions 
of  the  city  longed  to  shout  and  vote  for 
him,  and  that  some  Western  members  of 
the  Committee  were  cheerfully  predicting 
the  capture  of  solid  delegations  from 
their  States  by  this  rising  candidate. 
And  so  Mr.  Gorman,  Mr.  John  R.  Mc- 
Lean and  certain  other  gentlemen  hastily 
grabbed  the  convention  and  ran  away 
with  it  to  St.  Louis.  Thus,  they  rea- 
soned, they  would  avoid  the  menacing 
influence  of  Mr.  Hearst's  newspaper  and 
the  Chicago  galleries  packed  with  Hearst 
men  bound  to  cheer  for  thirty  minutes 
at  every  mention  of  his  name.  But  they 
fled  to  no  purpose.  He  cheerfully  fol- 
lows them,  planning  to  reproduce  his 
Chicago  paper  within  thirty  days  in  St. 
Louis,  where  it  will  greet  them  during 
the  convention,  in  company  with  a  local 
daily  edition  of  Mr.  Bryan's  Commoner. 

No  professor  of  advertising  who  lies 
awake  nights  to  plan  schemes  for  catch- 
ing the  public  eye  could  have  devised  a 
more  effective  political  advertisement  for 
Mr.  Hearst.  He  and  his  aspirations  be- 
came at  once  the  subject  of  editorial  com- 
ment and  political  gossip  throughout  the 
land.  His  boom  assumed  larger  dimen- 
sions, and  now  it  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count by  the  leaders  of  his  party. 

All  this  tends  to  remove  doubts  and 


dispel  illusions  as  to  the  situation  in  the 
Democratic  party  with  respect  to  the 
coming  nomination.  Mr.  Bryan  is  not 
to  be  a  candidate,  but  he  is  not  politically 
dead.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  very  much 
alive,  and  he  intends  to  prevent  the  nom- 
ination of  any  one  who  did  not  support 
him  and  the  platform  in  1896  and  1900. 
This  he  can  do  if  he  can  control  a  little 
more  than  one-third  of  the  convention's 
delegates;  for  Democratic  nominations 
are  made  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds. 
Probably  his  influence  would  be  domi- 
nant over  one-third  of  the  delegates  with- 
out assistance  from  any  quarter.  Sup- 
pose, however,  that  he  should  need  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Hearst,  with  whom  he  is  on 
very  friendly  terms,  and  in  whose  news- 
papers he  is  now  relating  his  remin- 
iscences of  the  crowned  heads  and  other 
curiosities  of  Europe. 

We  presume  that  it  would  be  given. 
Mr.  Hearst,  thanks  partly  to  the  advo- 
cacy of  Democratic  doctrines  in  his  jour- 
nals, partly  to  the  activity  of  his  agents, 
and  partly  to  the  advertisement  given  to 
him  by  the  Committee's  flight,  will  have 
a  considerable  number  of  delegates  in 
the  convention.  With  his  aid,  and 
probably  without  it,  Mr.  Bryan  could 
prevent  the  nomination  of  any  one  who 
is  on  the  blacklist.  And  if  Judge  Parker, 
Senator  Gorman,  Mr.  Olney,  and  Judge 
Gray  should  thus  be  excluded  (for  we 
understand  that  Judge  Parker,  although 
he  voted  twice  for  Mr.  Bryan,  is  by  him 
regarded  as  really  the  choice  of  Mr. 
Cleveland's  friends  and  the  plutocracy), 
there  would  then  be  a  fair  opening  for 
that  dark  horse  of  whom  Mr.  Bryan  has 
recently  spoken.  A  dark  horse  that 
should  come  to  the  front  under  such 
conditions  would  have  his  approval. 

There  are  other  possibilities.  The 
Democracy  is  now  looking  to  New  York 
and  is  anxious  to  know  the  views  of  Mr. 
Murphy,  Tammany's  new  ruler.  At 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Committee  in 
Washington,  Mr.  Murphy  appears  to 
have  withheld  his  support  from  all  ex- 
cept Mr.  Cleveland,  knowing,  perhaps, 
that  this  gentleman  will  not  be  a  candi- 
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date  and  could  not  be  nominated  against 
the  opposition  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  other 
foes  in  the  South  and  elsewhere.  The 
Tammany  chief's  attitude  was  quite  chill- 
ing to  some  from  other  States  who  were 
expecting  to  have  their  favorable  but 
somewhat  vague  opinions  of  Judge  Par- 
ker confirmed  by  Mr.  Murphy's  enthu- 
siastic commendation.  For  whom  does 
Mr.  Murphy  intend  to  use  his  power? 
This  is  the  question  for  which  many 
visiting  Democratic  politicians  sought  an 
answer  in  New  York,  after  the  Com- 
mittee's meeting,  but  sought  in  vain. 
Some  think  he  has  in  mind  young  Mayor 
IMcClellan. 

No  alliance  between  Mr.  Bryan  and 
Mr.  Murphy  can  reasonably  be  expected, 
for  the  Tammany  chief's  professed  ad- 
miration for  Mr.  Cleveland  points  in  the 
other  direction.  Still,  Mr.  Murphy  may 
eventually  bring  forward  a  candidate 
whom  Mr.  Bryan  would  accept.  There 
are  no  indications  that  Mr.  Hearst  and 
Mr.  Murphy  can  be  induced  to  agree. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  the 
Hearst  and  the  Murphy  forces  will  soon 
be  in  conflict  in  many  districts.  Tam- 
many methods  differ  from  those  used  by 
Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Hearst,  who  rely 
mainly  upon  the  advocacy  of  certain  prin- 
ciples or  issues  of  broad  scope.  These, 
we  presume,  are  not  very  interesting  to 
Mr.  Murphy.  But  at  the  present  time 
he  holds  a  political  position  of  great 
strategic  importance  and  can  exercise 
much  power.  These  are  the  three  men — 
Bryan,  Murphy,  and  Hearst — who  will 
determine  the  choice  of  the  Democratic 
party  at  the  convention  in  July.  It  does 
not  seem  probable  that  their  action, 
whether  it  be  taken  in  alliance  or  other- 
wise, will  be  satisfactory  to  conservative 
Democrats. 

It  appears  to  have  been  decided  that 
the  platform's  foremost  issues  are  to  be 
thj  restraint  of  Trust  corporations  and 
a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  with  special 
reference  to  those  duties  which  enable 
combinations  to  exact  high  prices.  The 
movement  for  Mr.  Hearst,  except  so  far 
as  it  has  been  caused  by  his  agents  and 
the  amusing  fright  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee, is  due  to  popular  interest  in  these 
issues  and  to  the  support  of  labor  or- 
ganizations. The  sentiment  to  which  he 
has  appealed  with  all  the  exaggeration  of 


forcible  caricature  in  type  as  well  as  in 
cartoon,  is  one  which  neither  party  can 
afford  to  ignore. 

The  strength  of  the  President  to-day 
among  the  plain  people  is  due  largely  to 
their  approval  of  his  suits  against  the 
Beef  Trust,  the  Northern  Securities 
merger  and  other  combinations.  By 
taking  the  position  that  it  is  impracticable 
or  unwise  to  restrain  combinations  by 
revising  the  tariff,  and  by  failing  to  enact 
the  Trust  bills  recommended  by  Attorney- 
General  Knox,  the  Republican  party  left 
the  door  open  for  effective  appeals  to 
public  opinion  by  the  Opposition.  Re- 
cent events  in  the  history  of  great  cor- 
porations have  given  new  force  to  hostile 
and  partisan  criticism.  A  candidate 
who,  though  several  journals,  addresses 
such  criticism  to  the  public  every  day 
in  the  year,  and  spends  his  money  in 
supporting  it  by  actions  in  the  courts, 
can  have  the  votes  of  a  good  many  people 
if  he  wants  them.  The  issues  them- 
selves, in  the  hands  of  a  united  party, 
wisely  led,  would  have  great  weight  in  a 
campaign. 

A  Rich  Man's  Government 

A  GOVERNMENT  of  the  rich,  for  the 
rich  and  by  the  rich, — is  that  what  we 
are  coming  to  in  this  nation,  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  battlefield  of 
Gettysburg  adjured  to  consecrate  itself  to 
such  high  tasks  that  a  government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people  and  by  the  people 
should  not  perish  from  the  earth? 

We  must  have  entered  upon  a  period 
when  thousands  of  thoughtful  men  have 
drifted  into  an  acceptance  of  plutocracy 
as  a  normal  order  of  things,  when  the 
president  of  a  great  New  England  uni- 
versity— the  great  university  of  that  very 
State  which  has  always  been  regarded  as 
more  democratic  in  its  habits  and  institu- 
tions than  any  other  in  the  Union — can 
say  in  a  public  address  that  politics  as  a 
vocation  in  America  should  be  left  to 
rich  men. 

No  one  who  knows  President  Hadley 
well,  and  few  that  have  read  his  recent 
book  on  "  Freedom  and  Responsibility," 
will  question  the  breadth  or  the  sincerity 
of  his  democratic  sympathies.  Therefore 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  advises 
young  men  to  make  politics  an  avocation 
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rather  than  a  vocation  because  he  him- 
self is  satisfied  with  a  rich  man's  govern- 
ment. He  can  give  such  advice  only  be- 
cause he  believes  that  we  have  already 
gone  so  far  on  the  wrong  road  that  a 
poor  man,  trying  to  make  politics  a  voca- 
tion, must  encounter  difficulties  that  he 
cannot  reasonably  hope  to  surmount,  save 
at  the  expense  of  his  moral  manhood. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that  the 
truth  is  quite  so  melancholy  as  this.  To 
those  of  us  who  live  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, where  the  power  of  great  wealth 
is  most  obvious,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to 
realize  that  there  are  vast  areas  in  our 
country  where  life  is  yet  unspoiled,  and  a 
man  stands  or  falls  according  to  his 
moral  worth.  It  is  true  that  when  rural 
politicians  attain  that  degree  of  political 
success  which  takes  them  to  Washington 
as  Congressmen  or  administrative  ap- 
pointees, they  find  standards  of  expendi- 
ture there  established  by  the  wealthy 
class,  and  discover  that  political  life  is  a 
desperately  hard  struggle  for  the  man 
without  independent  fortune.  The  late 
Senator  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  left  a 
comforable  legal  practice  at  Pittsfield 
for  a  career  at  Washington,  and  his  in- 
timate friends  knew  well  that  he  was 
often  put  to  desperate  straits  to  maintain 
his  place  in  the  political  world  and  not 
yield  to  those  questionable  schemes  that 
would  have  enabled  him  to  acquire  for- 
tune through  any  use  of  his  political  in- 
fluence. The  world  cannot  too  highly 
honor  the  men  that  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  public  service  as  Mr.  Dawes 
did,  as  Senator  Hoar  has  done,  without 
suspicion  attaching  to  their  names  of 
any  concession  to  the  mammon  of  un- 
righteousness. Nevertheless,  we  believe 
that  the  great  majority  of  Americans  still 
feel  strongly  that  whatever  the  political 
career  may  be  in  practice,  it  should  be 
regarded  theoretically  and  ideally  as  one 
of  the  most  honorable  careers  to  which 
any  boy  in  the  land,  of  whatever  station 
in  life,  of  wealth  or  poverty,  should  be 
able  to  aspire. 

To  surrender  this  ideal  would  be  to 
surrender  practically  everything  that  the 
founders  of  our  republic  dreamed  of, 
that  the  men  who  fought  through  the 
wars  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Rebellion 
offered  their  lives  for.  It  is  plain,  how- 
ever, that  if  we  are  to  maintain  it,  and  to 
save  our  nation  from  a  government  by 


the  rich  and  for  the  rich — a  government 
under  which  the  plain  people  will  have 
such  privileges  as  the  rich  graciously 
concede — we  must  soon  take  steps  to 
amend  many  things  that  at  present  are 
going  wrong.  In  a  simple  democracy 
like  that  idyllic  community  of  Canton 
Uri,  of  which  Freeman  gives  us  so 
charming  a  picture,  men  may  serve  the 
State  without  appreciable  reward.  But 
in  a  complex  nation  like  our  own  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  into  public  life  men 
of  character  and  talent  who  happen  to 
be  poor  unless  the  State  itself  make  suit- 
able provision  for  their  maintenance. 
The  English  tradition  that  members  of 
Parliament  should  not  be  paid  is  all  very 
well  in  a  country  still  nominally  mon- 
archical and  aristocratic.  It  is  an  un- 
workable plan  in  a  republic. 

The  ineligibility  of  poor  men  to  two  of 
the  most  honorable  offices  in  the  gift  of 
the  State  has  long  been  recognized.  The 
inadequate  salaries  of  our  American 
judges  are  a  standing  and  crying  dis- 
grace. It  is  a  shame  that  the  disparity 
between  the  salary  of  a  judge  and  the 
income  of  a  practicing  attorney  should  be 
so  enormous  that  a  man  fitted  by  nature 
and  training  for  the  high  judicial  office 
is  compelled  to  hesitate  long  whether 
duty  to  his  family  is  compatible  with 
service  of  the  people.  It  is  not  less  a 
shame  and  disgrace  that  only  men  of 
large  means  can  aspire  to  the  position  of 
an  ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  a 
foreign  court.  No  man  in  American  life 
has  ever  been  better  qualified  for  a  for- 
eign mission  than  George  William  Curtis 
was,  and  twice  Curtis  declined  nomina- 
tion, once  to  the  court  at  Berlin  and  once 
to  the  court  of  St.  James,  because  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  meet  the  pecuniary 
obligations  of  such  a  post.  Senator  Hoar 
declined  the  post  at  St.  James  for  the 
same  reason.  One  office  only  in  the  gift 
of  the  American  people  carries  with  it 
an  adequate  salary.  When  President 
Grant  signed  the  bill  raising  the  salary 
of  the  President  from  $25,000  to  $50,000 
a  year  he  was  venomously  criticised  by 
his  enemies  for  doing  an  act  which  they 
described  as  not  merely  indelicate,  but 
even  reprehensible.  The  plain  truth  is 
that  Grant  never  showed  his  stolid  cour- 
age to  better  advantage  than  when  he 
signed  that  bill.  He  knew  from  experi- 
ence that  the  President  could  not  proper- 
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ly  maintain  his  office  on  the  traditional  Senate,  to  be  killed  in  the  House  with 

salary,  and  he  knew  that  some  President  the  aid  of  short-sighted  journalists  and 

must^  have  the  courage  to  share  the  re-  politicians  of  both  sections,  who  raised 

sponsibility  of  advancing  it.  the   cry  that   it  would  pauperize   the 

If  we  seriously  intend  to  maintain  a  South.      Chancellor  Hill  himself  then 

democratic    spirit    and    the    reality    of  opposed  it,  at  the  time  when  The  In- 

democratic  government  in  this  country  in  dependent  was  strongly  in  its  favor, 

the  face  of  an  increasing  inequality  of  We  believed  then,  as  we  believe  now, 

wealth,  we  must  set  about  the  work  of  that  the  conditions  in  the  South  were 

advancing  the  salaries  of  all  men  who  such,  following  an  impoverishing:  war, 

serve  the  people  in  a  public  capacity  to  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Nation,  if 

such  a  level  that  it  will  be  possible  for  the    South    would    accept   the    aid,    to 

men  born   to  poverty  to   devote  them-  assist   the    impoverished    States   in    the 

selves  to  public  life  as  a  vocation,  and  work  of  popular  universal  education, 

set  aside   President  Hadley's  advice  to  But    it    was    declined.      The    chance 

make  politics  merely  the  avocation  of  the  passed  and  the  opportunity  was  lost, 

amateur.  and  we  much  fear  it  is  now  too  late  to 

^  resuscitate  the  plan.     Its  opponents  in 

National  Aid  to   Public  Schools  the  North  would  raise  the  old  cry  of 

pauperization,  and  would  add  that  the 
At  a  dinner  in  this  city  last  week  South  is  now  gaining  wealth,  and  is 
the  work  of  the  Southern  Education  more  and  more  appreciating  the  value 
Board,  and  of  the  General  Education  of  education,  and  that  it  is  better  to  let 
Board,  controlled  largely  by  the  same  them  work  out  their  problem  from 
persons,  was  under  discussion.  The  their  own  resources.  On  the  other 
men  in  special  charge  of  the  interests  hand  the  enemies  of  popular  education 
of  these  boards,  including  Mr.  Robert  in  the  South  are  many  and  know 
C.  Ogden,  Mr.  William  H.  Baldwin  and  how  to  appeal  to  sectional  and  racial 
Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody,  had  in-  prejudice.  The  Charleston  News  and 
vited  to  the  dinner  a  hundred  distin-  Courier  keeps  attacking  the  Southern 
guished  gentlemen  from  both  North  Education  Board  because  of  its  sup- 
and  South  interested  in  the  work  of  posed  interest  in  the  education  of  both 
Southern  education.  The  most  inter-  races ;  and  it  attacks  the  Peabody  Fund 
esting  point  in  their  addresses  was  not  Board  because  of  an  idea  that  it  is  to  be 
so  much  the  statement,  with  which  we  used  for  helping  common  school  edu- 
are  familiar,  of  the  great  educational  cation.  We  notice  that  The  Southern 
needs  of  the  South,  as  it  was  the  sug-  Presbyterian,  a  leading  organ  of  its 
gestion  coming  from  the  Southern  Church,  wants  the  income  of  the  Pea- 
speakers,  from  Chancellor  Hill,  of  the  body  Fund  given  to  a  college  in  Nash- 
tJniversity  of  Georgia,  and  Professor  ville,  and  condemns  severely  the  pro- 
Clayton,  of  the  University  of  Tennes-  posal  to  "  apply  the  funds  to  agitation 
see,  and  sympathetically  received  by  throughout  the  South  for  better  school 
their  hearers,  that  the  United  States  facilities,"  which  is  the  precise  purpose 
Government  ought  to  give  aid  to  com-  of  the  Southern  Education  Board.  It 
mon  school  education  in  the  South,  equally  attacks  that  Board,  because  its 
The  South,  they  declared,  is  unable  ideas  look  to  the  education  of  all  the 
because  of  its  poverty  to  provide  ade-  people,  which,  it  says,  is  "  an  unmiti- 
quately  for  the  education  of  the  chil-  gated  evil  for  both  races,"  because  "  it 
dren.  This,  said  Chancellor  Hill,  is  "  a  makes  the  negro  an  anarchist,  and 
national  problem  and  a  national  bur-  rouses  the  white  man  to  use  brute  force 
den,"  and  "  the  proper  relief  is  through  to  curb  the  natural  aspirations  of  the 
legislation  and  national  aid  to  remove  educated  negro."  It  declares  that 
the  burden."  "  universal  education,  in  any  other 
We  hope  the  suggestion  does  not  than  a  pure  democracy,  is  sure  to  be 
come  too  late.  Some  twenty  years  ago  fatal ;  "  and  "  the  South  is  not  a  democ- 
the  Blair  bill  proposed  precisely  this  racy ;  it  is  a  pure  aristocracy,  so  far  as 
thing,   and  three  times  it  passed  the  social  and  political  life  is  concerned." 
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Such  sentiments  as  these  are  abhor- 
rent to  the  gentlemen  under  whose  ad- 
vice and  direction  the  Southern  Educa- 
tion Board  is  doing  its  work.  They  love 
their  section  of  the  country,  and  they 
honor  its  traditions  and  fame,  but  they 
do  not  want  to  see  it  lag  behind  the  rest 
of  the  country.  They  believe  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  all  the  people,  and  in  giving 
to  every  poor  child  all  the  education  he 
has  the  brains  to  assimilate.  We  be- 
lieve the  future  of  the  South  is  with 
them,  as  it  ought  to  be ;  but  we  doubt 
much  if  they  will  think  it  wise  to  press 
for  national  appropriations  for  the  pub- 
lic schools,  even  altho  Congress  has 
given  generously  for  agricultural  col- 
leges. 

The  time  is  passing  when  we  need 
to  be  afraid  of  paternalism.  Senator 
Latimer,  of  South  Carolina,  asks  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  $24,000,000  for 
public  roads.  They  are  needed,  and  we 
believe  the  time  will  come  when  the 
Nation  will  own  the  railroads,  as  the 
States  and  towns  own  the  highways. 
But  most  certainly  the  public  schools 
have  a  higher  claim  than  the  public 
roads. 

Social  Constraint 

The  questions  raised  in  Professor 
Conn's  interesting  article  on  "  Social 
Heredity  "  are  far  reaching.  Most  of 
the  problems  of  civilization  must  be 
differently  viewed,  according  as  we  be- 
lieve that  the  inherited  tendencies  of 
family  or  of  race  determine  human  con- 
duct or  believe  that  the  social  environ- 
ment is  powerful  to  constrain  the  indi- 
vidual, whatever  his  innate  character. 
Our  expectations  for  the  negro,  for  the 
native  races  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  for 
the  defective  and  delinquent  classes  in 
the  centers  of  civilization,  will  be  small 
or  great,  according  as  we  hold  one  or 
the  other  of  these  views. 

Professor  Conn  has  rendered  a 
needed  service  in  distinguishing  that 
complex  of  cultural  traditions  and  so- 
cial constraint  which  sometimes  is 
called  "  Social  Heredity,"  from  hered- 
ity in  the  biologist's  sense  of  the  word, 
or  the  organic  transmission  of  qualities. 
Social  heredity  is  analogous  to  inheri- 
tance in  the  legal  sense,  rather  than  to 


any  organic  process.  It  is  the  handing 
on  from  one  to  another,  and  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  of  acquisitions 
or  possessions. 

In  the  interest  of  clear  thinking,  and 
for  the  sake  of  those  practical  concerns 
towhich  clearthinking  is  indispensable, 
it  is  necessary  not  only  to  observe  the 
distinction  that  Professor  Conn  has 
made,  but  also  to  ask  ourselves  what 
limitations  of  social  influence  over  the 
individual  are  inseparable  from  its  ex- 
ternal character.  No  one  is  so  blind  to 
the  commonest  facts  of  life  as  not  to  see 
that  in  the  same  social  environment 
dwell  strong  characters  and  weak  char- 
acters ;  that  under  the  same  educational 
influence  some  men  achieve  great 
things  in  scholarship  or  in  science, 
while  others  make  no  contribution  to 
the  world's  store  of  knowledge,  and 
themselves  profit  but  little  by  their  op- 
portunities. There  is  something,  then^ 
in  organic  heredity  which  social  hered- 
ity is  powerless  to  offset  or  to  over- 
come. 

Without  presuming  to  offer  hasty 
solutions  of  problems  that  are  confess- 
edly the  most  difficult  that  science  has 
to  deal  with,  we  suspect  the  truth  to  be 
that  social  heredity  is  powerless  to  do 
much  more  than  provide  a  certain  con- 
straint, which  obliges  men  to  desist 
from  courses  that  instinct  might 
prompt,  and  persist  in  efforts  that  in- 
stinct would  prompt  them  to  abandon. 
This  is  what  happens  when  we  acquire 
language.  As  Professpr  Conn  says,  it 
is  certain  that  a  child  will  acquire  the 
language  of  his  parents,  with  whom  he 
continually  associates.  Yet  this  very 
illustration  brings  out  clearly,  when  we 
look  at  another  side  of  it,  the  powerless- 
ness  of  social  heredity  apart  from  or- 
ganic heredity.  In  the  same  family  dif- 
ferent children  acquire  the  language, 
the  tastes,  the  moral  standards  of  their 
parents  in  very  different  degrees.  One 
child  of  a  cultivated  mother,  whose 
speech  is  ever  gracious  and  musical,  is 
like  her  in  the  command  of  expression, 
while  another  never  overcomes  little 
faults  of  mispronunciation  or  errors  of 
syntax. 

These  facts  should  be  remembered 
as  a  safeguard  against  too  easy  discour- 
agement when  policies  of  educational 
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and  social  constraint  seem  for  a  time  to 
fail  of  accomplishing  all  that  we  expect. 
They  afford  no  ground  for  disbelief  in 
the  continuing  uplifting  of  the  igno- 
rant, the  continual  enlightenment  and 
moral  strengthening  of  races  emerging 
from  barbarism.  The  lower  races,  like 
the  civilized,  are  composed  in  part  of 
those  who  can  profit  but  little  from  the 
social  constraint  that  is  put  upon  them 
by  civilization,  and  in  part  of  those  who 
have  by  organic  heredity  qualities  that 
will  respond  to  opportunity.  And  so 
of  the  masses  that  we  call  ignorant. 
They  are  not  homogeneous.  They  dif- 
fer infinitely  in  organic  heredity. 
Among  them  are  those  whose  potential 
abilities,  if  rightly  played  upon  by  the 
constraining  power  of  an  ennobling  so- 
cial medium,  will  take  their  places  in 
the  ranks  of  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind. 

There  is  one  practical  application  of 
these  somewhat  difficult  scientific  prin- 
ciples. Whatever  be  the  respective 
parts  that  organic  heredity  and  social 
constraint  play  in  the  creation  of  civili- 
zation, it  is  certain  that  the  part  of  so- 
cial influence  is  immeasurably  great. 
Our  duty,  therefore,  is  to  see  that  this 
artificial  creation,  this  system  of  tra- 
ditions and  constraints  that  plays  upon 
the  native  instincts  of  men,  and  upon 
their  infinitely  varied  abilities,  as  the 
natural  environment  also  does,  select- 
ing some  breeds  or  stocks,  condemning 
or  eliminating  others,  is  one  that  shall 
select  every  quality  of  good,  every  po- 
tential power,  irrespective  of  races  or 
of  class;  irrespective  of  opportunities 
or  disabilities  in  the  past.  It  is  a  scien- 
tific error  to  say  that  because  it  has 
taken  one  race  a  thousand  years  to  rise 
out  of  a  state  of  savagery,  another  race 
to-da}^  will  be  content  to  rise  as  slowly. 
Under  the  forces  of  social  heredity  sud- 
denly and  vigorously  applied,  the  Jap- 
anese have  in  the  life-time  of  the  Elder 
Statesmen  reversed  their  traditions  and 
entered  into  the  family  of  civilized  na- 
tions. The  same  is  possible  for  other 
races,  and  indeed  all  see  it  in  process 
of  rapid  accomplishment  in  our  own 
country  with  both  Indians  and  negroes. 
Let  us  grant,  if  it  be  necessary,  that 
only  through  the  selection  of  individu- 
als and  stocks  that  have  already  been 


favored  by  organic  heredity  can  civili- 
zation be  maintained  and  advanced ;  it 
will  still  be  true  that  the  character  of 
the  social  medium,  the  general  scheme 
of  social  constraint,  must  continue  to 
be  the  chief  selective  agency,  and  that 
whatever  barriers  misguided  men  may 
raise,  it  will  respect  no  distinction  of 
social  caste. 

Indifference  to  Religion 

In  an  unusually  interesting  article  in 
The  Hibbert  Journal  on  the  alleged  in- 
difference of  laymen  to  religion,  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  both  acknowledges  and 
denies  the  asserted  fact.  It  is  a  matter 
of  definitions. 

Sir  Oliver  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent physicists  in  Great  Britain.  Scarce 
any  man  stands  higher  in  the  esteem  of 
scientific  men.  At  the  same  time  he  is 
no  materialist ;  he  believes  in  God  and  in 
religion.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  speak 
his  views  plainly  on  this  subject.  Fur- 
ther, he  is  a  man  of  letters.  He  knows 
how  to  think  widely  and  how  to  write 
clearly.  His  opinions  on  this  subject  are 
well  worth  considering. 

He  declares  that  in  England  the  intel- 
ligent classes  are  not  indifferent  to  real 
religion,  nor  even  to  theology.  Lofty- 
mindedness  of  any  kind  they  value.  They 
do  not  treat  lightly  such  fundamental 
subjects  as  the  existence  of  Deity  and 
the  relations  between  man  and  God.  It  is 
evident  that  they  are  not  indifferent  to 
such  subjects,  because  they  are  always 
ready  to  read  and  talk  about  them.  Poli- 
tics and  religion  seem  to  be  the  chief 
topics  thought  worth  discussing.  Ques- 
tions of  biblical  interpretation  and  in- 
spiration are  much  considered.  In  Ger- 
many and  France  he  judges  that  it  is  dif- 
ferent, and  that  there  the  discussion  of 
religious  questions  is  confined  to  the- 
ological magazines  and  specialists;  but 
perhaps  he  has  not  considered  the  inter- 
est taken  in  Germany  in  the  "  Babel- 
Bibel "  controversy,  nor  among  the 
French  in  Loisy's  attempt  to  reconcile 
reason  and  religion. 

But  if  religion  means  Ecclesiasticism, 
which  is  something  different  from  the 
life  of  divine  saintliness  or  from  the- 
ology, Sir  Oliver  Lodge  believes  men  are 
indifferent  to  it,  and  that  they  do  not 
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in  any  great  number  go  to  church.  The 
outward  and  visible  forms  of  reHgion 
have,  he  says,  very  much  lost  their  hold 
on  both  educated  and  uneducated  people. 

How  docs  he  explain  it?  He  thinks 
that  these  men  are  so  busy  in  their  pleas- 
ures or  their  work  that  they  do  not  find 
time  for  what  they  find  or  think  unprofit- 
able. To  be  sure,  in  this  age  of  strenuous 
pressure  a  two  hours  of  quiet  meditation 
would  be  the  best  sedative  and  rest  for 
men  whose  activities  are  wearing  them 
out.  So  Gladstone  was  a  faithful  and 
attentive  worshiper  in  church,  and  Sir 
Oliver  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  same  is  true  of  the  German  Em- 
peror or  of  President  Roosevelt,  or  that 
to  them  it  may  be  a  private  solace. 

But  to  most  persons,  he  says,  the 
Church  service  is  tedious  and  unprofit- 
able. Some  men  help  themselves  by 
using  a  Latin  Prayer  Book  or  a  Greek 
Testament,  and  something  of  the  sort  is 
needed  to  keep  the  jaded  attention  fixed 
on  old  familiar  formularies,  recited  or 
chanted  in  a  meaningless  manner.  Ac- 
cordingly most  men  cultivate  the  habit 
of  inattention,  even  when  reciting  the 
worn  formularies  with  their  lips.  To  at- 
tend strenously  to  the  meaning  of  the 
clauses  in  a  creed,  or  even  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  is  an  effort  not  often  made.  Be- 
fore the  days  of  education  it  was  profit- 
able to  let  the  words  slip  through,  catch- 
ing an  idea  now  and  then,  but  now  it  is 
tedious.     He  says: 

"  The  fact  is,  the  conventional  English 
Church  Service  or  eclectic  admixture  of  com- 
bined services,  is  too  long,  and,  as  I  think, 
too  mechanical.  The  Psalter,  as  a  whole,  is 
oppressively  tedious — I  speak  for  myself;  many 
of  the  chants  one  is  weary  of.  Some  of  the 
prayers  are  beautiful,  or  would  be  if  they  were 
properly  read  and  were  not  spoiled  by  such 
frequent  iteration.  The  little  song  at  the  end 
of  each  Commandment  is  gorgeous  when  one 
hears  it  in  the  "  Elijah,"  but  it  gets  tiresome 
at  the  ninth  repetition.  The  "  Confession " 
is  historically  interesting  and  sometimes  per- 
haps appropriate,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  excessive 
and  unreal ;  and  if  ever  true  it  is  not  a  thing 
one  wishes  to  sing  in  public,  and  indeed  to 
sing  at  all,  still  less  to  pay  a  few  illiterate 
boys  to  sing  or  monotone  for  one. 

"  Constantly  and  rapidly  repeated  formu- 
laries must  surely  tend  to  become  mechanical. 
We  jeer  at  the  Tibetan  water-worked  praying- 
wheel  as  a  mechanical  form  of  prayer ;  and  yet 
I  can  imagine  a  peasant  joyfully  going  on  with 


his  labor  in  the  fields,  in  the  consciuusnes.s 
that  his  prayer  was  being  periodically  turned 
up  to  heaven  by  the  forces  of  nature,  and  his 
soul  might  send  an  aspiration  after  it,  without 
interfering  with  the  industry  of  the  body.  I 
doubt  if  such  a  ritual  is  really  more  mechan- 
ical th.m  some  English  services  that  I  have 
attended." 

Sir  Oliver's  conclusion  is,  that  if  the 
Church  wishes  to  hold  active  thinking 
men,  it  must  "  study  reality  and  sincer- 
ity." Even  if  the  rest  of  the  service,  in  a 
State  Church,  must  be  fixedly  repetitious, 
at  least  the  sermon  is  free ;  and  without 
over-attention  to  the  conventional  ar- 
rangement of  the  Church  Year,  which 
tends  to  laziness  in  the  selection  of  top- 
ics, preachers  should  do  their  best  to 
move  the  hearts  of  men  toward  a  higher, 
more  useful  and  unselfish  life  of  true  re- 
ligion. 

Doubtless  Sir  Oliver  knows  that  the 
service,  with  all  its  iteration,  is  soothing 
and  helpful  to  many  tried  and  tired  souls. 
But  he  is  not  talking  of  these,  but  of 
those  who  find  it  tedious  and  unprofit- 
able. What  he  says  of  the  English  serv- 
ice is  very  nearly  as  true  of  those  fixed 
forms  which  we  miscall  free,  with  so 
much  prelude,  so  many  hymns,  so  long  a 
prayer,  always  coming  in  the  same  place. 
Doubtless  we  do  not  make  enough  of 
liberty  in  worship.  The  Apostles  con- 
ducted worship  differently.  Our  Lord, 
who  prayed  in  the  temple  and  talked  in 
the  synagog,  was  indifferent  to  the  repe- 
titious forms  of  Samaria  or  Jerusalem,  but 
would  have  men  worship  the  Father  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  which  is  what  Sir 
Oliver  means  by  "  reality  and  sincerity." 
Real  worship,  with  real  teaching,  will  at- 
tract men. 

It  was  a  notable  confer- 
ence that  assembled  last 
week  in  Washington  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  arbitration 
between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  and  incidentally  the  United 
States  and  all  the  other  nations.  The 
delegates  present  were  not  only  emi- 
nent philanthropists,  but  representa- 
tives of  great  religious  denominations, 
influential  labor  unions,  boards  of 
trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  etc.  Al- 
tho  some  thought  that  a  treaty  full  of 
"  loop    holes  "   like   the    .\nglo-Frencl 
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one,  described  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  by  the  people  of  Panama,  and  having  our 
was  all  that  could  be  hoped  for  at  pres-  full    sympathy,    recognized    but    not   in- 
ent,  the  majority  held  that  the  confer-  augurated  by  us.     But  as  to  this  there  is 
ence  ought  to  urge  an  extension  of  the  a    sharp    difference    of    view    between 
principles  of  arbitration   as   embodied  Colombia   and   the    United   States.     We 
in  The  Hague  treaty,  and  their  counsel  declare    that    we    have    done    absolutely 
wisely    prevailed.      Resolutions     were  nothing  that  is  not  justified  by  the  law 
accordingly  adopted  which  if  put  into  of  nations  and  the  treaty  of  1846;  while 
effect  will  secure  an  arbitration  treaty  Colombia  declares  that  we  have  unjustly 
between     England     and     the     United  prevented  her  from  maintaining  her  su- 
States  far  in  advance  of  any  now  exist-  premacy  over  the  Isthmus,  to  her  serious 
ing.     If  the  assembled  delegates  repre-  loss  and  injury,  such  as  she  is  entitled 
sented  the  vital  forces  of  the  United  to  go  to  war  to  assert  her  right.    This  is 
States,  this  country  is  already  in  sym-  a  question  of  fact  and  interpretation.    If 
pathy   with    the   principle   of   interna-  our  ol^cers  have  really  done  what  Colom- 
tional  arbitration.      It  is   well   known  bia  asserts,  we  ought  to  pay  damages,  and 
that  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  if  they  have  not  done  wrong,  our  inno- 
Hay  are  committed  to  the  movement,  cence  will  be  made  clear  to  the  world  by 
England    would    unquestionably    wel-  such  a  reference,  and  we  shall  be  on  bet- 
come  any  overtures  on  the  subject  from  ter  terms  with  Colombia  and  all  South 
this  country,  but  she  could  hardly  be  America   for  such  a  decision.     Accord- 
expected  to  make  the  first  move  after  ingly,  under  proper  provisions,  we  should 
our  discreditable  rejection  of  the  Hay-  favor   such   a   reference  to  The  Hague 
Pauncefote      treaty.       Sir      Mortimer  Court    of    the    main    question    between 
Durand,  the  new  British  Ambassador  Colombia   and    this    country.      Whether 
to  the  United  States,  is  also  known  to  our   officers   were   right   or   wrong,   we 
be  both  personally  and  officially  most  ought  to  be  equally  ready  to  abide  by  the 
favorable  to  this  plan.     Who  then  is  verdict  of  such  an  august  tribunal  of  the 
opposed    to    it?     The    Senate    of    the  nations. 
United  States?      It  is  this  body  that  '^ 
must  be  converted,  if  a  treaty  is  to  be  A  great  .deal  more  is  made  bv 
ratified.      Now  that  The  Hague  Court  ^  .^^^°'"     some  unwise  churchmen  thaii 
is  an  established  fact  and  the  Alaska  "^^^       jg  called  for  of  the  important 
Boundary  dispute  has  been  settled,  it  but  not  revolutionary  statements  uttered 
would    seem    as    though    the    Senate  bv  Professor  Briggs  in  a  late  address  be- 
might  see  things  in  a  new  light.     At  all  fore  the  Church  Club  in  this  citv,  which 
events  if  this  obdurate  and  much  criti-  we  will  publish  next  week.     Church  unitv 
cised   branch    of    Congress    cannot   be  is  a  subject  in  which  Professor  Briggs  is 
prevailed    speedily    to    ratify    such    a  greatly  interested,   and  the  Club  asked 
treaty  as  Secretary  Hay  and  Sir  Morti-  him  to  talk  on  the  subject,  developing 
mer  Durand  are  likely  to  frame,  the  some  things  said  by  him  last  summer, 
country  will  have  something  to  say.  He  did  so,  and  he  took  positions  which 

^  no  believer  in  Church  fellowship  ought 

Th    Ba    n      Senator  Bacon  has  offered  a  to  criticise.     But  he  did  say  that  Presby- 

j^      ,    .          resolution  in  the  Senate  pro-  terian  orders  are  just  as  valid  as  Epis- 

posing  to  refer  to  the  Court  copal,  as  any  Low  Churchman  or  Broad 

of  The  Hague  the  question  whether  the  Churchman  might  say  in  all  loyalty.    To 

United  States  owes  reparation  to  Colom-  find  fault  with  that  would  have  driven 

bia  for  damage  to  her  done  by  our  action  out   from  the   Church  not  Simeon  and 

in  securing  or  protecting  the  independ-  Bickersteth  only,  but  Dean  Stanley  and 

ence  of  Panama.     We  see  no  objection  a  multitude  of  bishops  of  to-day.     We 

to  that,  for  we  want  to  make  the  most  need  say  no  more  now — for  our  readers 

of  arbitration,  whether  as  a  preventive  to  shall  have  the  paper  in  full — but  we  will 

war  or  as  a  means  to  secure  international  add  that  any  one  who  has  talked  with 

justice — but,  provided  that  Colombia  first  Professor   Briggs  may  know  that  it  is 

accepts    the    independence    of    Panama,  absurd  to  think  that  he  is  in  any  danger  of 

That  is  an  accomplished  fact,  achieved  going  over  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
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as  some  of  these  critics  suggest.    On  that  duced  is  temporary  and  may  be  made 

point  we  speak  with  knowledge.     He  is  as  weak  as  desired. 

quite  too  broad  a  man  to  tie  himself  up  jt 
in  that  wav  with  a  Church  which  denies 

fellowship 'with  other  bodies.  Recreation      ^^^'    growth    of    Recreation 

S  Cent  r         Centers  in  the  larger  cities  is 

one  of  the  most  encouraging 
j^  "  .^  Last  summerTHElNDEPKND-  features  of  the  day.  In  the  Borough  of 
Solution  ^^^  ventured  on  the  specu-  Manhattan  these  Centers  were  first  estab- 
lation  that,  since  helium  lished  in  1899,  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
had  been  found  in  the  waters  of  certain  viding  places  for  the  entertainment,  and 
mineral  springs,  it  might  be  that  the  indirectly  for  the  instruction,  of  young 
curative  properties  of  these  waters  people,  who  could  in  this  way  be  drawn 
were  due  to  the  presence  of  radio-ac-  from  the  streets,  and  possibly  from  mis- 
tive  matter  in  solution.  This  has  now^  chief  and  crime.  The  centers  had  hardly 
been  to  a  certain  extent  verified  by  the  been  opened  wdien  older  people  appeared, 
discovery  that  the  water  of  the  cele-  and  it  was  thought  best  to  admit  them 
brated  springs  at  Bath,  England,  con-  on  equal  terms  with  the  young.  The  age 
tains  radium  and  therefore  gives  off  the  limit  is  now  fifty  years.  The  centers  are 
radio-active  emanations  such  as  are  open  from  7.30  in  the  evening  until  10 
now  being  used  with  apparent  success  o'clock  at  night.  No  restriction  is  placed 
in  the  treatment  of  various  external  on  those  that  attend,  excepting  that  they 
and  internal  diseases,  even  consump-  avoid  offensive  conduct ;  and  they  may 
tion  and  cancer.  This  may"  settle  the  come  and  go  as  they  please.  It  is  the 
old  dispute  between  the  physician  and  business  of  teachers  to  see  that  the  inter- 
the  chemist.  The  doctors  and  their  est  is  sustained  throughout  the  evening, 
patients  have  always  held  that  drinking  and  in  this  way  regularity  of  attendance 
or  bathing  in  the  water  or  lying  in  the  secured.  A  good  degree  of  regularity 
mud  at  medicinal  springs  had  a  very  is  sustained,  notwithstanding  the  great 
different  curative  effect  from  the  use  dissimilarityof  persons  andof  theirtastes. 
of  the  bottled  or  artificial  waters  away  The  yards  of  the  school  buildings  are 
from  it,  and  therefore  prescribed  visits  divided  into  two  sections,  in  one  of  which 
to  the  sanatoriums  at  the  springs.  The  will  be  found  a  thoroughly  equipped 
chemists  said  that  the  spring  water  gymnasium,  and  it  is  intended  that  each 
contained  nothing  weighable  or  even  shall  have  shower  baths ;  in  the  other 
detectable  by  the  spectroscope  which  part  of  the  ground  arrangements  are 
was  not  also  in  the  artificial  waters  he  made  for  quiet  games  and  for  reading, 
compounded.  As  usual,  both  were  Each  month  about  one  hundred  books 
right  in  what  they  asserted  and  each  are  furnished.  During  1902  there  was  a 
wrong  in  his  contempt  for  the  asser-  call  for  rooms  to  be  occupied  by  literary 
tions  of  the  other.  Radio-activity  en-  clubs,  and  these  were  furnished  in  the 
ables  us  to  detect  matter  in  amounts  upper  part  of  the  buildings.  Here  de- 
immeasurably  less  than  can  be  deter-  bates  are  carried  on  under  the  super- 
mined  by  the  balance  or  the  spectro-  vision  of  competent  teachers,  by  a  small 
scope  and  at  the  same  time  the  matter  tax  money  is  accumulated  for  outings 
possessing  radio-activity  has  a  physio-  and  other  objects  of  a  social  sort.  As 
logical  potency  far  beyond  anything  far  as  possible  the  Recreation  Center  is 
ascribed  by  the  homeopaths  to  medi-  made  a  social  center,  where  all  the  sur- 
cines  in  their  extremest  dilutions  and  rounding  inhabitants  may  find  it  pleas- 
triturations.  In  several  of  our  hospi-  ant  to  spend  their  evenings  and  where 
tals  promising  experiments  are  being  the  old  and  the  young  will  meet  to- 
carried  on  by  exposing  water  or  solutions  gether.  The  industrial  feature  of  the 
of  fluorescent  substances  such  as  quinine  centers  is  not  of  least  interest  and  im- 
to  the  action  of  a  small  tube  of  a  radium  i)ortance.  A  year  ago  that  sort  of  work 
salt  in  close  proximity,  and  using  the  which  has  characterized  vacation  schools 
"  liquid  sunshine  "  so  obtained  as  a  was  introduced,  and  there  was  a  satis- 
medicine.     The  radio-activitv  thus  in-  factory  development  of  carpentry,   iron 
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working,  basketry,  fret-sawing,  sewing, 
bench  work,  weaving  and  knitting  and 
chair-caning.  It  seems  probable  that 
these  Recreation  Centers  will  be  fully  as 
valuable  to  our  city  population  as  the 
graded  schools  as  centers  of  social  life  in 
the  rural  townships. 

The  Australians  claim 
that  the  constitution  of 
the  Commonwealth  is 
the  most  liberal  in  its  basis  of  any  con- 
stitution on  the  planet.  Both  Houses  of 
the  Legislature  are  elected  by  the  direct 
votes  of  the  people.  In  the  Electoral  laws 
adopted  by  the  first  Federal  Parliament 
the  two  principles  of  one  adult  one  vote, 
and  one  vote  one  value,  were  embodied. 
The  administration  of  these  laws  in  the 
elections  that  have  recently  taken  place 
was  in  harmon}^  with  their  spirit  as  well 
as  their  letter.  The  registration  of  vot- 
ers was  performed  with  so  much  care 
and  completeness  that  in  one  State,  at 
least,  the  number  of  names  on  the  elec- 
toral rolls  was  almost  equal  to  93  per 
cent,  of  the  adult  population,  as  shown 
by  the  census  returns.  Among  other  ar- 
rangements to  suit  the  convenience  of 
electors,  and  facilitate  the  full  exercise 
of  the  franchise,  every  institution  that 
had  100  inmates  (other  than  criminals) 
was  appointed  a  polling  place.  Some 
effects  of  this  action  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  notification,  which 
was  published  in  an  Adelaide  paper  three 
weeks  before  election  day: 

"voting-booths  at  asylums. 
"  The  Governor-General,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Executive  Council,  has  approved  of  the 
establishment  of  the  following  polling-places, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Electoral  Act,  1902 :  Common- 
wealth Electoral  Division  of  Adelaide — Desti- 
tute Asylum,  North  terrace.  Commonwealth 
Electoral  Division  of  Boothby — Home  for  In- 
curables, Fullarton." 

The  Destitute  Asylum  is  a  purely  Gov- 
ernment establishment,  provided  for 
friendless  paupers  who  are  past  work, 
and  who  are  therefore  fed,  housed  and 
clothed  at  the  public  expense.  The  Home 
for  Incurables  is  sustained  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  with  a  small  subsidy  from 
the  Government.  It  is  a  refuge  for  aged 
persons,  chronic  invalids,  paralytics  and 


the  like,  whose  cases  are  too  hopeless  for 
ordinary  hospital  treatment.  As  these 
people  could  rarely  travel  any  distance  to 
record  their  votes,  the  means  of  doing  so 
were  taken  to  them.  Thus  a  pensioner 
of  the  State,  or  a  half-blind  cripple,  cither 
man  or  woman,  provided  there  was  abil- 
ity to  mark  the  voting  paper  with  a  cross, 
had  exactly  the  same  electoral  power  as 
the  chancellor  of  a  university,  a  million- 
aire, a  bishop,  or  a  shepherd  king.  In 
their  electoral  laws  and  proceedings  Aus- 
tralians seem  to  have  carried  out  to  its 
utmost  limit  the  principle  that  one  man 
is  as  good  as  another,  and  one  woman, 
too. 

President  Schurman  said,  in  an  ad- 
dress last  week,  that  the  Philippines 
should  not  be  governed  outside  the  Con- 
stitution. There  we  agree  with  him. 
Their  government  should  be  brought  un- 
der the  Constitution  as  soon  as  the  people 
can  be  made  ready  for  it.  He  seemed  to 
anticipate  war  with  Colombia,  and  added  : 

"  Once  Colombia  attacks,  we  will  not  stop 
until  the  flag  waves  over  Bogota,  and  the 
past  tells  that  it  will  never  come  down." 

Perhaps  our  prophecy  is  as  good  as  his, 
that,  in  the  improbable  event  of  war,  our 
people  and  Government  would  under  no 
circumstances  consent  to  annex  or  make 
a  colony  of  Colombia. 

The  most  notable  result  of  the  Kishi- 
nefif  trials  is  that  several  of  the  lawyers 
who  dared  to  conduct  the  prosecution  of 
the  murderers  have  been  imprisoned  or 
exiled  to  Siberia.  Such  is  the  grotesque 
administration  of  justice  in  Russia.  We 
do  not  wonder  that  the  leader  of  the 
Macedonian  revolutionists  declares  that 
it  would  be  better  for  Macedonia  to  re- 
main under  Turkish  rule  than  to  come 
under  that  of  Russia,  for  in  the  latter 
case  there  would  be  no  hope. 

What  probably  would  offend  Professor 
Delitzsch  deeper  than  anything  else  in 
all  the  criticisms  of  his  "  Babel  und 
P)ibel  "  is  Professor  Gunkel's  little  word : 
''  Delitzsch spricht  mehrere  Male  von  deiu 
Scheol;  das  Wort  ist  feminiunui.'^  But 
Sheol  is  masculine  in  lob  26:  6. 


Financial 


Financial    Items 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Trust  Company,  of  which  Edwin 
Langdon  is  president,  shows  total  assets 
of  $4,858,571.  The  capital,  surplus  and 
undivided  profits  amount  to  $1,739,750, 
and  the  total  deposits  are  over  $3,000,000. 

....  It  is  proposed  to  consolidate  the 
National  Citizens'  Bank,  of  which  Edwin 
S.  Schenck  is  president,  and  the  Central 
National  Bank,  of  which  Edwin  Lang- 
don is  president.  The  combined  capital 
of  the  two  banks  is  $2,550,000.  The  de- 
posits of  the  National  Citizens'  Bank  are 
$7,860,300  and  of  the  Central  National 
Bank  $11,353,000. 

.  . .  .Bids  for  the  $7,000,000  of  Philip- 
pine land  purchase  bonds  amounted  to 
$40,237,000.  The  highest  was  a  joint 
bid  for  all  or  none  from  Harvey  Fisk  & 
sons,  Fisk  &  Robinson,  and  the  National 
City  Bank  (all  of  New  York),  and  the 
bonds  were  awarded  to  them  at  107.577. 
The  total  premium  received  will  be 
$530,390. 

....  Shipments  of  iron  ore  from  the 
Northern  Lake  ranges  last  year  were 
24,300,000  tons,  against  27,869,000  in 
1902.  A  little  more  than  half  of  this 
quantity  or  12,828,00c  tons,  was  taken 
from  the  Mesaba  range,  which  is  only 
ten  years  old.  The  Steel  Corporation's 
mines  supplied  55  per  cent,  of  the  ore 
taken  out  in  1903. 

.  . .  .George  S.  Hickok,  who  for  forty- 
seven  years  has  been  with  the  National 
Park  Bank,  and  since  1888  has  been  its 
cashier,  has  resigned  as  cashier  but  re- 
mains a  director.  Mr.  Hickok  is  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  by  customers  of  the  bank  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  who  have  had  busi- 
ness relations  with  him.  Edward  J.  Bald- 
win, who  has  been  connected  with  the 
Park  Bank  for  twenty-five  years  and  has 
been  assistant  casheir  since  1888,  was 
last  week  elected  cashier.  Lewis  Cass 
Ledyard  has  been  added  to  the  director- 
ate of  the  Park  Bank. 

....  The  Lawyer's  Title  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York,  of  which  Edwin 
W.   Coggeshall   is   president,   announces 


that  with  the  co-operation  of  the  counsel 
of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society, 
who  are  also  of  the  Examining  Counsel 
of  the  Lawyer's  Title  Company,  the  real 
estate  law  business  of  the  Equitable  Life 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Law- 
yer's Title  Insurance  Company.  The 
capital  and  surplus  of  the  Lawyer's  Title 
Insurance  Company  are  $8,000,000. 
The  undivided  profits  are  $400,000.  The 
increase  in  net  earnings  during  1903  has 
been  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars, 
and  the  increase  in  sales  of  mortgages 
over  twelve  million  dollars. 

....  A  few  of  the  recent  changes  in 
the  leading  banks  in  this  city,  including 
the  election  to  the  Board  of  Andrew  A. 
Knowles,  cashier  of  the  Mechanics'  Na- 
tional Bank  are  as  follows :  Sylvester 
C.  Dunham  president  of  the  Travellers 
Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  and 
John  Hubbard,  treasurer  of  the  interna- 
tional Banking  Corporation,  were  elected 
directors  of  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Bank. 
Henry  C.  Frick  and  James  A.  Stillman, 
son  of  President  Stillman,  became  di- 
recors  of  the  National  City  Bank. 
Thomas  P.  Fowler,  president  of  the  On- 
tario and  Western  Railway  Company,  be- 
comes a  director  in  the  Leather  Manu- 
facturers' Bank.  William  C.  Duncan, 
president  of  the  Colonial  Bank ;  William 
Logan  and  William  Woodward,"  son  of 
President  Woodward,  become  directors 
of  the  Hanover  National  Bank.  William 
K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  a  director  in  Lincoln 
Bank,  and  Chas.  P.  Armstrong,  H.  T. 
Morse  and  F.  L.  Eldridge  become  di- 
rectors of  the  Mercantile  National  Bank. 
The  new  directors  of  the  Consolidated 
National  Bank  are:  W.  O.  Allis,  J.  B. 
Curry,  D.  S.  Dunn,  O.  M.  Farrand,  G. 
B.  Hagerty,  C.  Pugsley,  L.  V.  F.  Ran- 
dolph and  Charles  E.  Sprague.  The  new 
directors  of  the  Phenix  National  Bank 
are  William  T.  Minor,  George  H.  B. 
Mitchell  and  Henry  W.  McVickar. 

.  .  .  .Dividends  announced: 
Northern   Securities   Co.,  i"„  per  cent.,  j^ay- 
able  February  2d. 

Atch.,  Top.  &  S.  F.  R'way  Serial   Debenture 
Coupons,  payable  February  1st. 

Atch.,  Top.  &   S.  F.  R'way  Serial  Debenture 
Bonds,  payable  February'  ist. 
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Life  Insurance  and  Life 

Mr.  Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  Vice- 
President  of  the  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  is  an  enthusiast  on  life 
insurance.  He  mingles  pleasure  with 
his  business  and  likes  to  talk  shop. 
Not  very  long  ago  Mr.  Kingsley  made 
an  address  on  life  insurance  and  life 
before  the  Eastern  $100,000  Club  (New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company)  at  At- 
lantic City,  New  Jersey.  His  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
life  insurance  was  luminous,  and  there 
were  many  truths  set  forth  by  him. 
According  to  Mr.  Kingsley  the  revela- 
tion which  life  insurance  brings  forth 
does  not  attack  any  theory  of  the  Here- 
after, but  it  reverses  all  existing  theo- 
ries about  the  present.  It  exalts  life. 
It  emphasizes  the  vast  importance  of 
the  present  and  it  clothes  the  passing 
hour  with  a  new  dignity.  It  also  cre- 
ates an  intense  belief  in  life  itself. 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  New  York  have  issued  a  policy 
for  $500,000  to  Charles  Netcher  of  Chi- 
cago, proprietor  of  The  Boston  Store. 
Mr.  Netcher  is  fifty,  and  his  annual  pre- 
mium is  $19,940,  the  policy  being  an  or- 
dinary life,  non-participating  one,  with 
the  privilege  of  transfer  to  a  higher 
form.  The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany have  issued  policies  for  a  million 
dollars  each  to  George  W.  Vanderbilt, 
John  M.  Mack,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Frank  H.  Peavey,  of  Minneapolis. 

Insurance  Statements 

THE    HOME    INSURANCE    COMPANY, 
OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  one  hundred  and  first  semi-annual  state- 
ment of  the  Home  Insurance  Company,  pub- 
lished on  another  page,  shows  total  assets 
of  $18,040,793.99.  This  is  an  increase,  since 
the  statement  published  twelve  rrionths  ago,  of 
$1,732,158.  The  net  surplus  is  $6,574,751.49. 
The  surplus  as  regards  policyholders  is  $9,574,- 
751.49,  or  $138,713.49  greater  than  last  year. 
John  H.  Washburn  is  President  of  the  Home 
Insurance  Company,  and  Elbridge  G.  Snow  is 
Vice-President. 

THE  GREENWICH  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY. 

The  assets  of  The  Greenwich  Insurance 
Company,  organized  in  1834,  according  to  the 
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sixty-ninth  annual  statement  of  the  company, 
are  $2,120,003.97.  The  company  has  a  cash  cap- 
ital of  $200,000.00  and  a  surplus  to  policy  hold- 
ers of  $358,163.77- 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY, NEW  YORK. 
The  statement  of  the  Continental  (Fire)  In- 
surance Company,  of  which  Henry  Evans  is 
President,  shows  assets  of  $14,192,175,  an  in- 
crease of  $1,234,336  during  the  past  year  and  a 
net  surplus  of  $6,563,428,  an  increase  of  $844,- 
466.  The  increase  of  premiums  written  in  1903 
over  1902  is  $408,467,  and  the  increase  reserve 
for  insurance  in  force  for  the  same  period  is 
$326,343. 

HOME    LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY. 

The  forty-fourth  annual  statement  of  the 
Home  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President  and  William  M.  St. 
John  is  Vice-President,  contains  some  in- 
teresting figures.  The  total  admitted  assets  of 
the  company  are  now  $15,102,840.60.  This  is.  a 
gain  of  $670,624  during  the  interval  since  the 
last  report  was  issued.  The  present  net  surplus 
is  $1,126,769.73.  The  Home  Life  Insurance 
Company  now  has  38,105  paid  policies  in  force, 
which  is  a  gain  of  3,486.  The  paid- for  insur- 
ance of  this  company  now  in  force  is  $69,410,- 
582. 

THE  WILLIAMSBURGH  CITY  FIRE  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY,  OF  BROOK- 
LYN, N.  Y., 

has  a  very  favorable  showing  in  its  fifty-first 
annual  statement,  dated  December  31st,  1903, 
that  has  just  been  published.  The  company 
has  increased  its  reinsurance  reserve  by  $91,- 
783.12,  and  its  reserve  for  losses  unpaid,  taxes, 
commissions  and  all  other  liabilities  by  $13,- 
378.07.  The  net  surplus  of  the  Williamsburgh 
City  is  now  $1,230,653.06.  Its  total  assets  are 
now  $2,465,415.09,  as  against  $2,390,737.49  last 
year.  The  President  of  the  company  is  Mar- 
shall S.  Driggs. 

THE  ^TNA  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
OF  HARTFORD,  CONN., 

in  common  with  many  of  the  other  insurance 
companies,  has  had  a  very  prosperous  year. 
Its  report,  issued  on  January  ist,  shows  a  cash 
capital  of  $4,000,000.00,  and  a  net  surplus  of 
$6,060,737.71.  The  total  assets  of  the  company 
are  $15,190,888.15.  Its  surplus  as  to  policy- 
holders is  $10,060,737.71.  This  company  has 
paid  losses  during  its  eighty-five  years  of  ex- 
istence amounting  in  total  to  $96,328,139.96. 
The  gains  of  the  .^^tna  in  various  departments 
have  been  considerable,  as  the  subjoined  table 
will  show : 

Gain  In  assets .$241,367.17 

(xain  In  surplus 38,134.35 

Gain  in  net  premiums 87,901.51 

The  company  has  increased  its  reinsurance 
fund  and  other  liabilities  by  $203,232.82.  .  It  has 
suffered  from  a  shrinkage  in  the  market  value 
of  stocks  and  bonds  held  by  it  of  $667,245.00. 
Wm.  B.  Clark  is  President  and  W.  H.  King 
Secretary  of  the  company. 
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Mr,  Bryan  and 
His   Party 


Some  Democrats  in  the 
Eastern  States  who  were 
beginning  to  think  that 
Mr.  Bryan  was  wilHng  to  make  con- 
cessions for  the  sake  of  harmony,  have 
been  greatly  disappointed  by  his  speech 
at  a  banquet  in  Lincoln,  on  the  i8th, 
when  700  of  his  friends  in  Nebraska  wel- 
comed his  return  from  Europe.  In  that 
address,  having  remarked  that  "  we  find 
corruption  everywhere,"  and  that  the 
cause  of  it  was  the  commercial  spirit 
which  he  saw  in  the  tariff,  our  financial 
system,  imperialism,  and  the  trusts,  he 
asserted  that  the  only  remedy  was  an  ap- 
peal to  the  moral  sense  of  the  country. 
The  Democratic  party  could  not  make 
such  an  appeal  successfully  if  it  should 
change  its  attitude  toward  any  great 
question  with  the  hope  of  appeasing 
somebody : 

"Shall  we  abandon  our  advocacy  of  bimetal- 
lism in  order  to  conciliate  those  who  defeated 
the  party  in  other  campaigns  ?  Never !  Some 
phase  of  the  money  question  is  always  before 
Congress,  and  no  one  can  predict  when  the 
coinage  phase  of  it  will  again  become  acute. 
No  reform  of  any  kind  would  be  possible  with 
the  money  changers  in  control  of  the  party. 
The  Kansas  City  platform  is  sound  in  every 
plank ;  and  the  first  act  of  the  next  Democratic 
convention  should  be  to  reaffirm  it  in  its  en- 
tirety; and  its  next  act  should  be  the  addition 
of  new  planks  in  harmony  with  it.  Then  the 
convention  should  select  candidates  who  be- 
lieve in  the  platform,  and  the  committee  should 
announce  that  it  will  neither  ask  nor  receive 
campaign  contributions  from  those  who  are 
intrenched  behind  the  bulwarks  which  we  are 
-attacking." 

In  his  newspaper  he  has  proclaimed  his 
purpose  to  "  make  an  uncompromising 
fight  for  candidates  in  full  and  sympa- 
thetic accord  with  the  platforms  of  1896 


and  1900."  The  great  issue,  he  says,  is 
the  one  between  man  and  Mammon,  de- 
mocracy and  plutocracy,  the  old  struggle 
''  between  the  common  people  and  organ- 
ized wealth."  Returning  last  week  to  the 
East,  he  has  since  been  emphatically  ag- 
gressive, predicting  that  the  Kansas  City 
and  Chicago  platforms  will  surely  be  re- 
af^rmed,  and  attacking  the  prominent 
Gold  Democratic  journals,  in  which  com- 
plaint is  now  made  that  conservative 
Democrats  do  not  stand  up  and  reprove 
him.  Some  of  these  journals  say  that 
the  party  can  be  saved  only  by  casting 
him  out,  and  that,  having  been  defeated 
twice,  his  aim  is  to  prevent  the  election 
of  any  other  Democratic  candidate.  He 
has  hired  a  hall  in  New  York  and  has  in- 
vited the  clergymen  of  the  city  to  hear  a 
lecture  which  he  is  to  deliver  on  ''  The 
Moral  Issue."  In  many  other  places  he 
is  to  make  similar  addresses.  Demo- 
cratic journals  that  oppose  him  have 
questioned  members  of  Congress  and  in- 
fluential politicians  as  to  the  policy  of 
reaffirming  the  old  platforms.  The  an- 
swers show  that  it  is  disapproved  by  a 
large  majority. — At  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Holland  Society,  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Bryan  was  a  prominent  speaker,  follow- 
ing James  M.  Beck,  formerly  Assistant 
Attorney-General,  who  denounced  "  the 
tyranny  of  the  boycott,"  defended  non- 
union labor,  and  quoted  Mr.  Bryan's  re- 
cent remark  about  the  "  struggle  between 
the  common  people  and  organized 
wealth,"  saying  that  "  this  line  of  cleav- 
age between  the  classes  is  as  mischievous 
as  it  is  lacking  in  justification,"  and  that 
no  greater  injury  could  be  done  to  the 
American  people  than  by  "  throwing  the 
firebrand  of  class  hatred  "  among  them. 
In  reply  Mr.  Bryan,  at  the  close  of  his 
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address  on  "  Peace,"  spoke  at  length  in 
defense  of  labor  organizations,  pointing 
out  the  good  which  they  had  accom- 
plished, and  saying  that  '*  we  are  more 
likely  to  suffer  from  the  organizations  of 
capital,  that  plunder  stockholders  and 
patrons,  have  no  conscience,  and  con- 
stantly defy  the  law,"  and  from  the  use 
of  money  in  debauching  politics,  buying 
votes  and  corrupting  legislators  for  the 
purchase  of  franchises. — In  an  article  on 
''  Socialism  and  the  Labor  Unions,"  con- 
tributed to  a  magazine,  Senator  Hanna, 
after  reviewing  the  course  of  the  Civic 
Federation,  says :  "  I  took  some  time  to 
consider  the  work  of  the  Federation,  and 
am  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  the  object 
to  which  I  desire  to  consecrate  the  re- 
maining years  of  my  life." — The  Repub- 
lican delegates  in  Florida  have  been 
chosen,  and  all  of  them  are  instructed  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  President 
has  declined  to  exert  any  influence  in  be- 
half of  Senator  Foraker's  contention  for 
the  instruction  of  Ohio's  delegates,  and 
it  is  said  that  they  will  be  controlled  by 
Senator  Hanna,  but  in  the  President's  in- 
terest.— General  Black,  recently  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  has  been  arguing  before 
a  Senate  Committee  in  support  of  the 
bill  to  pension  every  surviving  Union 
soldier  of  the  Civil  War  who  served  90 
days,  and  is  62  years  old,  at  the  rate  of 
$12  a  month.  Estimates  of  the  annual 
cost  of  such  legislation  range  between 
$20,000,000  and  $48,000,000. 

_^    _.  The    new    Panama    Canal 

The  Panama      ,        ,  .     1     r 

^  treaty   was   reported   from 

Controversy  -^  .^,  •        .1         o        j. 

committee    in    the    benate 

on  the  i8th,  with  three  amendments  re- 
lating to  sanitation  and  the  control  of 
terminal  harbors  for  improvements.  Mr. 
Morgan  complained  loudly  because  more 
time  had  not  been  given  to  him  for 
preparing  and  proposing  additional 
amendments.  It  soon  became  known 
that  the  President  and  his  Cabinet 
preferred  that  there  should  be  no 
amendments  whatsoever,  because  the 
addition  of  them  to  the  treaty  would 
delay  final  ratification.  This  was  also 
the  attitude  of  Minister  Bunau-Var- 
illa,  who  is  said  to  have  remarked  that 
amendments  made  at  Washington  might 


cause  other  amendments  to  be  attached 
at  Panama.     Such  action  would  require 
a  second  debate  and  vote  in  the  Senate. 
It  was  practically  decided,  therefore,  that 
the  three  committee  amendments  should 
be  dropped,  assurances  having  been  given 
in   behalf   of   Panama   that   the    control 
sought  by  them  would  be  granted  on  the 
Isthmus. — At  a  conference  of  the  Senate 
Democrats  on  the    19th,   it  was  agreed 
that    certain    Democrats     (said    to    be 
Messrs.    Mallory   Simmons,   and   Clay), 
who  had  intended  to  speak  in  support  of 
the   treaty,    should    refrain    from    doing 
so  until  after  the  Government's  reply  to 
pending   resolutions   of   inquiry;   and  a 
committee  was  appointed   to  prepare  a 
new   resolution   of   this   kind,    including 
all  the  essential  parts  of  those  already 
before  the  Senate.     This  new  resolution 
may  refer  to  the  charges  published  by  a 
New  York  Democratic  paper,  to  the  ef- 
fect that   the   revolution   was   promoted 
and  financed  by  a  group  of  speculators- 
in  Paris  and  New  York,  who  were  repre- 
sented, it  is  alleged,  by  M.  Bunau-Var- 
illa,  and  who  have  made  large  profits  by 
the  advance  in  Panama  Canal  Company 
shares.     It   is   expected   in   Washington 
that    12  Democratic   Senators   will  vote 
for  ratification. — In  the  Senate  last  week, 
the  course  of  the  Government  was  de- 
fended by  Messrs.  Quarles,  Spooner,  O. 
H.  Piatt  and  others.     It  was  attacked  by 
Messrs.    Patterson    and    Morgan.      Mr. 
Tillman  remarked  to  an  inquiring  jour- 
nalist that  he  did  not  intend  to  make  a 
speech,  but  should  sit  through  the  debate 
and  "  throw  rocks  at  the  thing  as  it  went 
along."     Ratification,  he  thought,  could 
not  1  e  prevented.     Mr.  Morgan  caused 
ome  surprise  by  introducing  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  annexation  of  the  Isthmus 
and  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  on 
the    Panama    route;    and    appropriating 
$10,000,000  to  be  paid  to  Panama  for 
annexation,   $15,000,000   to   be   paid   to 
Colombia  for  loss  of  territory,  and  $40,- 
060,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  Canal 
company's    rights.      "  We   ought,"    said 
he,  "  to  take  the  whole  Isthmus,  since  it 
i'^  evidently  the  settled  and  determined 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  build  a 
canal  at  Panama."     Some  questioned  his 
sincerity,  however,  because  at  the  same 
time  he  introduced  a  resolution  directing 
the  President  to  negotiate  with  Nicara- 
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gua  and  Costa  Rica  for  a  canal  on  the 
Nicaragua  route.     He  had  heard,  he  said, 
that   the    President   had    agreed    to   pay 
Colombia  $15,000,000.     The  repeated  as- 
sertions of  the  opposition  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  connived  at  the  revolution  led 
Mr.   Piatt,   of   Connecticut,   to   say  that 
these  assertions  were  a  national  disgrace. 
The  people,  he  continued,  believed  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  honest ;  they  knew  he 
was  not  a  man  who  concealed  his  opinions 
or    acts.     He    was    brave    and    fearless, 
not  rash  and  impetuous ;  he  did  the  right 
thing   at   the   right   time.     On    the    22d 
the   Senate  passed   Mr.    Gorman's    long 
resolution  of  inquiry,  which  calls  for  the 
official  record  of  our  Government's  ac- 
tion   on   the    Isthmus    under   the    treaty 
of  1846  during  the  last  fifty  years.    There 
was  no  opposition  after  a  few  changes 
suggested  by  the  Republicans  had  been 
made. — It   is   reported   in    Panama   that 
public  sentiment  at  Cartagena  and  other 
points   on   the   coast  now  opposes   war, 
and   that   many    soldiers    who   went   to 
Titumari  have  returned  in  poor  health, 
having  been  unable  to  endure  the  climate 
and  a  Shortage  of  supplies.     Newspapers 
in  Bogota,  it  is  said,  urge  conciliation, 
and  a  prominent  citizen  has  published  a 
letter  there,  saying  that  war  might  cause 
the  secession  of  Cauca. — At  a  conference 
held  on  the  23d,  the  Democratic  Senators 
decided  to  support  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  President  for  all  the  official  cor- 
respondence relating  to  the  canal  question 
since  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  with 
Colombia.      Mr.    Gorman's    policy    was 
sharply  opposed  by  several  Senators,  who 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  American 
people  could  not  be  induced  to  believe 
that  the  President  had  connived  at  the 
revolution. 

Correspondence        Additional        C  O  r  r  e  - 

with  Gen.  Reyes  spondence  between 
General  Reyes  and 
Secretary  Hay  has  been  sent  to  the 
Senate.  Under  the  treaty  of  1846, 
which  provides  that  in  case  of  viola- 
tion of  that  treaty  the  injured  party 
may  submit  to  the  other  a  statement  of 
grievances,  General  Reyes  offered  such 
a  statement,  long  and  historical.  The 
treaty  was  rejected  at  Bogota,  he  said, 
because  of  Minister  Beaupre's  threats, 
but  Colombia  had  decided  to  propose  a 


new  one.  Panama  became  independ- 
ent because  the  United  States  desired 
this,  had  prevented  the  landing  of 
troops,  had  its  war  ships  at  hand,  and 
had  thus  taken  from  Colombia  "  by 
bloodless  conquest,  but  by  conquest 
nevertheless,  the  most  important  part 
of  the  national  territory." 

"  Sad  indeed  is  the  fate  of  my  country,  con- 
demned at  times  to  suffer  calamities  from  its 
own  revolutions,  and  at  others  to  witness  the 
unexpected  attacks  of  a  powerful  but  friendly 
state,  which  for  the  first  time  breaks  its  hon- 
ored traditions  of  respect  for  right — especially 
the  right  of  the  weak." 

He  hoped,  however,  for  justice,  trust- 
ing that  "  that  Government  which  has 
so  many  times  surprised  the  world  by 
its  wisdom  will,  on  this  occasion,  as- 
tonish it  by  its  example."  In  closing, 
he  asked  that  the  controversy  be  sub- 
mitted to  The  Hague  Court.  In  reply. 
Secretary  Hay  said  he  saw  no  occa- 
sion for  a  resort  to  The  Hague  Court 
and  did  not  regard  Colombia's  com- 
plaints as  having  any  valid  foundation. 
He  expressed  surprise  that  General 
Reyes,  relying  upon  newspapers, 
should  make  "  gross  imputations  upon 
the  conduct  and  motives  "  of  our  Gov- 
ernment: 

"  Any  charge  that  this  Government,  or  any 
responsible  member  of  it,  held  intercourse, 
whether  official  or  unofficial,  with  agents  of 
the  revolution,  is  utterly  without  justification. 
Equally  so  is  the  insinuation  that  any  action 
of  this  Government,  prior  to  the  revolution  in 
Panama,  was  the  result  of  complicity  with  the 
plans  of  the  revolutionists.  ...  By  the 
declaration  of  independence  a  new  situation 
was  created.  The  Isthmus  was  threatened 
with  desolation  by  another  civil  war.  Nor  were 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States 
alone  at  stake.  The  interests  of  the  whole 
civilized  world  were  involved.  The  Republic 
of  Panama  stood  for  those  interests ;  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Colombia  opposed  them.  Com- 
pelled to  choose  between  these  two  alterna- 
tives, the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
in  no  wise  responsible  for  the  situation  that 
had  arisen,  did  not  hesitate.  It  recognized  the 
independence  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and 
upon  its  judgment  and  action  the  Powers  of 
the  world  have  set  the  seal  of  their  approval." 

In  a  later  note  General  Reyes  entered 
his  "  solemn  protest  against  this  denial 
of  justice  by  one  of  the  most  powerful 
Governments  in  the  world,  bound  by 
its  very  power  to  be   equitable,"   and 
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gave  notice  that  Colombia,  inferring 
that  her  troops  upon  entering  the  Isth- 
mus would  be  attacked  by  the 
United  States,  would  hold  our  Govern- 
ment responsible  for  loss  of  territory. 
Mr.  Hay  replied  that  if  Colombia 
should  persist  in  assuming  a  hostile 
attitude,  "  it  will  be  only  after  the  most 
careful  deliberation,  and  with  extreme 
reluctance,  that  this  Government 
would  shape  its  course  in  accordance 
with  the  deplorable  conditions  thus 
created."  He  suggested  that  a  plebis- 
cite be  taken  on  the  Isthmus  and  that 
the  differences  between  Colombia  and 
Panama  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 

Indictment  of        J  ^ -^  ^ /  ^     ^-     ?""^^^^' 

Senator  Burton  United  States  Senator 
from  Kansas,  was  m- 
dicted  by  a  grand  jury  of  the  Federal 
Court  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  23d,  for  ac- 
cepting five  checks  of  $500  each  from 
the  Rialto  Grain  &  Securities  Company 
while  holding  the  office  of  Senator,  be- 
tween November  22d,  1902,  and  March 
26th,  1903,  as  payment  for  his  interces- 
sion with  the  Postmaster-General  and 
other  officers  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment concerning  a  decision,  al- 
ready made  or  impending,  withholding 
from  this  company  the  use  of  the  mails. 
At  the  time  of  these  payments,  Mr. 
Tyner,  afterward  dismissed  and  in- 
dicted, was  the  officer  to  which  such 
questions  were  referred.  The  Rialto 
Company  has  been  the  subject  of  in- 
vestigation in  the  State  courts  of  Mis- 
souri, at  the  instance  of  Attorney  Folk, 
who  also  proceeded  against  another 
similar  company,  which  had  published 
a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Sen- 
ator Burton.  The  Senator  says  that 
as  an  Attorney  employed  by  the  com- 
pany he  received  the  money;  and  th'.-t 
while  it  is  true  that  he  inquired  at  tlie 
Post  Office  Department  whether  a 
fraud  order  had  been  issued  against 
the  company,  he  made  no  effort  to  in- 
fluence the  Department's  action.  The 
statute  governing  this  case  is  the  one 
under  which  ex-Congressman  Driggs 
was  convicted. — During  a  debate  in  the 
House,  last  week,  Mr.  Bartlett,  of 
Georgia,  asked  the  clerk  to  read  a  let- 
ter which  he  had  received  from  M.  W. 


Louis,  recently  dismissed  from  his 
office  in  the  Post  Office  Department. 
In  this  letter  Louis  asserted  that 
Fourth  Assistant  Bristow's  report  as 
to  his  appointment  was  misleading, 
saying  that  he  had  come  in  and  been 
transferred  under  a  prevailing  and  not 
unlawful  practice.     He  added  : 

"  Under  that  practice  Mr.  Bristow  himself 
injected  into  the  classified  service,  without  ex- 
amination, more  than  thirty  persons,  and 
among  them  his  own  father,  who  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  $600  laborer  on  March  5th,  1901, 
charged  to  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Kentucky,  and  who  now  draws  $1,600  as  a  post 
office  inspector  in  the  Denver,  Col.,  Post  Office, 
and  also  his  own  son,  who,  during  his  school 
vacation,  drew  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  $720  a 
year  in  the  post  office  at  Washington,  D.  C.  It 
is  not  amiss  to  state  that  even  now  Mr.  Bris- 
tow's  father  is  not  performing  inspector's 
duties,  and  that  the  son  performed  no  work 
at  all  to  warrant  the  payment  of  a  salary." 

Mr.  Bristow  says  that  his  father  and 
son  were  regularly  appointed,  and  de- 
nies that  either  of  them  has  been  paid 
for  service  not  performed. — It  appears 
that  in  October  last  Mr.  Holmes  Con- 
rad, special  counsel  for  the  Govern- 
ment, told  General  Payne  and  Mr. 
Bristow  that  the  evidence  against 
Perry  S.  Heath  was  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  submission  of  it  to  the  grand 
jury  for  Heath's  indictment,  and  that 
District-Attorney  Beach  declined  to 
make  such  use  of  it,  disagreeing  with 
Mr.  Conrad  and  assuming  all  respon- 
sibility for  this  decision. 


^,     .    ,.      T  Senator      Frye's      bill 

Navigation  Laws  ,  -i  •,•  i 

f     4.U     OUT     •         prohibitmo^  the   trans- 
fer the  Philippines     ^  .       '^  .  , 

portation  of  merchan- 
dise between  the  Philippines  and  the 
States  except  in  American  ships,  after 
July  1st  next,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture, 
is  opposed  by  the  cordage  manufacturers 
and  by  Secretary  Root.  Last  year,  only 
one-tenth  of  the  stores  forwarded  to  the 
islands  for  the  army  and  the  navy  was 
carried  in  American  ships ;  and  all  of  the 
coal,  about  60,000  tons,  was  transported 
in  foreign  vessels.  At  last  week's  hear- 
ing before  the  Senate  Committee,  the 
Eastern  manufacturers  of  cordage  asked 
that  such  an  application  of  the  coastwise 
navigation  laws  be  deferred  until  1909, 
asserting  that  the  enactment  of  the  pend- 
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ing  bill  would  transfer  the  market  for 
Manila  hemp  from  New  York  ana  Bos- 
ton to  London,  and  ruin  the  cordage  in- 
dustry, the  annual  output  of  which  in- 
cludes $27,000,000  worth  of  farmers' 
binding  twine.  They  were  willing,  they 
said,  to  make  five  years'  contracts  with 
American  ships  for  the  transportation  of 
hemp  at  rates  10  per  cent,  higher  than 
those  they  are  now  paying  to  foreign 
ships,  if  tiiis  were  practicable  ;  they  would 
even  submit  to  an  increase  of  freight 
charges  by  25  per  cent.,  rather  than  be 
subjected  to  the  restrictions  of  the  Frye 
bill.  They  appeared  to  expect  that  the 
increase  would  be  100  per  cent,  if  the  bill 
should  become  a  law.  As  there  were 
few  American  ships  available  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  for  this  trade,  they  pre- 
dicted that  the  bill  would  transfer  to  the 
Pacific  coast  so  much  of  the  industry  as 
should  survive.  It  would  also  destroy 
their  export  trade  in  binding  twine  and 
other  products.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
Maine  ship  company  asserted  that  it 
c  )uld  carry  all  the  hemp,  but  gave  no 
prices.  A  ship  company  at  New  York 
told  the  committee  that  it  had  ships  for 
the  coal  trade,  although  its  rates  would 
be  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  higher  than 
those  which  the  Government  now  pays. 
The  cordage  manufacturers  admitted 
they  were  associated  in  an  organization — 
it  was  not  a  Trust,  they  said — by  means 
of  which  they  agreed  as  to  the  prices  of 
their  products. 

HA   o  ^u        Long   before    the    close    of 

M.  Combes        ,       =»  .  i-   ,     1 

the    year    it    was    predicted 

that  the  fall  of  the  Combes  Cabinet  was 
imminent.  Later  this  was  modified  to 
the  statement  that  it  was  already  dis- 
credited, but  that  M.  Combes  would  re- 
tain his  position  as  a  matter  of  form  long 
enough  to  take  part  in  the  New  Year's 
receptions  and  to  bestow  then  certain 
decorations  which  he  had  promised.  We 
are  now  well  along  in  the  new  year,  and 
he  still  holds  his  heterogeneous  support- 
ers together  sufficiently  to  give  him  a 
clear  majority  of  fifty  to  sixty  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  whenever  he  calls 
for  the  order  of  the  day,  even  when  that 
cuts  short  an  exciting  debate  on  his  poli- 
cies. He  has  just  weathered  a  storm  of 
criticism  from  the  Nationalists  for  his 
expulsion    of   Abbe   Delsor   as    he   was 


about  to  deliver  an  address  at  Luneville 
against  the  closing  of  the  schools  of  the 
religious  orders  by  the  Government. 
Abbe  Delsor  is  an  Alsatian  and  a  deputy 
from  Molsheim  in  the  Reichstag,  and 
to  have  him  expelled  from  France  on  the 
ground  of  interference  in  the  domestic 
politics  of  the  country  implies  that  he  is 
a  foreigner  and  recognizes  the  separa- 
tion of  Alsace-Lorraine  from  France  as 
an  accomplished  fact.  M.  Combes  re- 
fuses to  entangle  himself  with  the  poli- 
tics of  dead  issues.  He  states  that  mod- 
ern republican  France  stands  for  peace 
and  is  deaf  to  the  war  trumpet  blown  by 
the  Nationalists.  Peace  is  at  once  the 
first  duty  and  first  need  of  nations,  and 
France  is  working  for  peace  and  arbi- 
tration, not  because  she  is  weak  and  ir- 
resolute, nor  because  she  is  strong  and 
determined,  but  because  it  is  a  moral 
obligation  of  a  democracy. 

"  Royalty  by  right  divine,  formerly  so  nobly 
personified  in  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  died  a 
melancholy  death  in  exile,  and  there  is  no  fic- 
tion in  the  world  capable  of  unsealing  the 
tombstone  which  covers  the  remains  of  its  last 
representative.  The  Empire  ended  as  it  de- 
served to  end.  Born  of  perjury  and  of  military 
sedition,  it  perished  by  the  arrows  of  savages 
in  the  obscurity  of  a  warlike  adventure.  The 
death  of  Orleanism  was  not  less  lamentable." 

Monarchism  being  dead  and  National- 
ism impotent,  there  remains  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  republic  only  the  last,  Cleric- 
alism, to  fight. 

„       ,        At    the    same    time    that    M. 

French        /-       1  ,     •  ,1 

e    .  ,.  ,      Combes  was  being  accused  by 

Socialists       ^-  XT    ^-  1-    ^  r      1-     • 

the  Nationalists  of  being  a 
traitor  to  the  traditional  policy  of  "  re- 
venge "  he  was  attacked  by  the  radical 
wing  of  the  Socialists  for  not  disavowing 
the  conduct  of  M.  Lepine,  Prefect  of 
Police,  who  by  the  energy  with  which  he 
put  down  the  Paris  riots  of  last  Decem- 
ber has  been  nicknamed  "  the  Fouche 
of  the  Republic."  But  M.  Combes 
shouldered  the  responsibility  for  the  acts 
of  his  subordinates  in  Paris  as  in  Lune- 
ville, and  in  an  appeal  to  the  Chamber 
received  the  support  of  the  customary 
majority.  M.  George  Clemenceau  has 
placed  himself  in  decided  opposition  to 
the  extreme  anti-clerical  policy  of  M. 
Combes,  taking  his  stand  on  liberty  as 
the  only  true  principle  of  republicanism. 
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In  his  opinion  a  monopoly  of  teaching  economy  and  internal  development  of  the 
by  a  State  university  is  just  as  dangerous  former  Government  is  abandoned.  The 
to  freedom  of  thought  as  a  monopoly  of  chief  efforts  of  the  present  administra- 
teaching  by  the  Church  schools.  Some  tion  will  be  to  reconstruct  the  navy  of 
philosophy,  some  dogmas,  some  views  of  Spain  at  an  expense  of  $60,000,000,  of 
history  must  be  taught;  no  school  or  which  $16,000,000  is  to  be  used  for  ar- 
teacher  can  be  neutral  in  the  discussion  senals.  Four  cruisers  and  forty  auxiliary 
of  disputed  points.  The  fault,  he  says,  vessels  are  asked  for.  It  is  pointed  out 
of  men  of  Latin  mind  is  the  pursuit  of  by  the  Opposition  that  to  fortify  such 
unity,  instead  of  allowing  the  growth  of  important  posts  at  Rosas,  Mahon  and 
diversity  through  liberty.  *'  We  escape  Cartagena,  and  to  make  Ceuta,  opposite 
the  Church  only  to  fall  into  the  arms  of  Gibraltar,  absolutely  impregnable  would 
the  State."  Man  was  ignored  by  an-  make  Spain  much  more  desirable  as  an 
tiquity,  which  absorbed  him  in  the  State,  ally  to  either  France  or  England  than 
It  was  the  French  Revolution  that  dis-  any  navy  she  can  afford  to  build  and 
covered  the  individual  and  gave  him  his  maintain.  The  new  Minister  of  Agri- 
rights.  The  present  policy  of  the  Gov-  culture,  Senor  Allendesalazar,  has  or- 
ernment  is  reactionary  and  is  adopting  dered  all  work  to  be  stopped  on  the  sys- 
the  old  weapons  of  persecution  and  sup-  tem  of  country  roads  connecting  the 
pression  of  those  who  will  not  adopt  its  villages  and  chief  towns,  which  his  pred- 
dogmas  as  infallible.  On  the  same  ecessor,  Senor  Gasset,  had  begun  to 
ground  of  interference  with  liberty  of  develop.  There  are  now  only  about  7,500 
opinion  and  speech  M.  Clemenceau  ob-  miles  of  country  roads  in  Spain,  while 
jects  to  the  recent  expulsion  of  M.  Mill-  France  has  some  300,000  miles,  and  noth- 
erand  from  the  Socialist  party.  M.  ing  is  more  essential  to  its  commercial 
Millerand  was  Minister  of  Commerce  in  progress.  The  present  reactionary  ad- 
the  Waldeck-Rousseau  Cabinet  and  is  ministration  will  also  attempt  to  deprive 
one  of  the  most  able  men  in  the  moderate  the  villages  of  a  large  part  of  their  power 
or  "  parliamentary  "  wing  of  the  Social-  of  self-government.  It  is  not  expected 
ist  party.  Because  he  refused  to  vote  that  the  Cabinet  will  last  very  long,  as 
for  the  proposition  that  France  should  the  Prime  Minister  has  aroused  great 
initiate  the  policy  of  disarmament  with-  opposition  by  appointing  to  the  bishopric 
out  waiting  the  action  of  other  nations,  of  Valencia  Father  Nozaleda,  who  was 
the  Socialist  Federation  of  the  Depart-  Archbishop  of  Manila  at  the  time  the 
ment  of  the  Seine  (Paris)  has  excluded  Americans  captured  that  city,  and  who 
him  from  the  party.  He  voted  instead  is  regarded  by  the  Spanish  people  as  a 
for  the  more  practical  motion  that  France  traitor  on  account  of  his  friendly  rela- 
would  associate  with  any  other  Euro-  tions  with  the  Americans  in  the  Philip- 
pean  nation  which  would  agree  to  dis-  pines.  The  prospective  coming  to  Spain 
arm.  M.  Jaures,  a  leader  of  the  Moder-  of  the  6,000  friars  who  are  about  to 
ate  Socialists,  was  not  re-elected  one  of  leave  the  Philippines  is  looked  upon  as  a 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  Chamber  of  great  calamity  by  all  parties. — It  is  pro- 
Deputies  on  account  of  a  group  of  radical  posed  to  marry  the  young  King  Alfonso 
Socialists  joining  with  the  Opposition  to  XIII  to  his  cousin,  Maria  del  Pilar, 
defeat  him.  daughter  of  Prince  Ludwig   of  Bavaria. 

g  ^.      The  Republicans  in  Spain  at  each 

successive    election    show    an    in-  Russian  Peasant                           ^^^?               .  ^" 

crease  of  power,  especially  in  the  cities,  Laws              taken   toward   carrying 

and  in  the  last  Congress  they  were  able  out  the  reforms  m  the 

by  means  of  the  tactics  of  obstruction  laws  relatmg  to  peasants  recommended 

and  with  the  aid  of  the  Democratic  Lib-  by   the    Czar   m   his    manifesto   of   last 

erals  to  cause  the  resignation  of  Senor  March.     Government  conferences  are  to 

Villaverde.      This    has    resulted   in    the  assemble    to    draft    laws    for    European 

formation  of  a   still  more  conservative  Russia  with  the  following  aims : 

cabinet   under   the   leadership   of   Senor  "First — To  harmonize  the  existing  peasant 

Maura,  a  former  Liberal.     The  policy  of  legislation  with  modern  requirements. 
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"  Second — To  reorganize  the  courts  in  order 
to  expedite  the  settlement  of  village  disputes. 

"  Third — To  define  individual  rights  regard- 
ing communal  lands. 

'*  Fourth — To  discover  means  for  stimulating 
individual  enterprise  and  the  adoption  of  mod- 
ern farming  methods. 

"  Fifth — To  settle  disputes  between  the  peas- 
ants and  neighboring  landowners. 

"  Sixth — To  urge  on  the  peasants  respect  for 
the  laws  and  rights  of  property." 

The  peasants  themselves  are  not  directly 
represented  in  these  conferences. 

Lord  Curzon  is  an 
adept  in  the  use  of 
the  pageantry  which 
is  so  necessary  in  the  government  of 
Orientals.  His  Durbar  was  the  most 
magnificent  ever  given  in  India,  and  in 
his  recent  tour  of  three  weeks  along  the 
Persian  Gulf  he  utilized  the  same  cere- 
monial to  impress  upon  the  local  chiefs 
the  importance  of  British  favor  and 
friendship.  In  his  speeches  he  reviewed 
the  history  of  the  British  power  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  for  more  than  a  century  and 
called  attention  to  its  services  in  the  sup- 
pression of  piracy  and  the  slave-trade 
and  the  development  of  commerce.  Not- 
withstanding the  importance  of  British 
interests  in  this  region,  as  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  route  to  India,  and 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  century 
English  troops  have  repeatedly  occupied 
many  posts  along  the  Gulf,  yet  these 
have  been  voluntarily  evacuated  as  soon 
as  possible  and  no  Viceroy  of  India  has 
ever  before  paid  an  official  visit  to  the 
t  wns  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  spite  of 
Lord  Curzon's  diplomatic  visits  and  ad- 
dresses it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Eng- 
lish can  regain  the  influential  position 
which  they  formerly  had  in  Persia  and 
which  they  have  so  largely  lost  through 
the  commercial  invasion  of  Northern 
Persia  by  the  Russians.  Englishmen  ob- 
tained a  consession  for  a  railroad  from 
Teheran  to  the  Karun  ;  Russians  obtained 
one  for  a  railroad  from  Teheran  to  Resht. 
The  former  failed  for  lack  of  financial 
support;  the  latter  succeeded  by  means 
of  a  Government  subsidy  of  $750,000. 
When  the  present  Shah,  Muzaffer-ed- 
Din,  wished  to  borrow  money  he  applied 
first  to  England,  but  was  refused  on  the 
ground  that  the  security  was  not  suffi- 


cient. When  he  turned  to  Russia,  how- 
ever, he  secured  a  loan  of  $12,500,000 
and  pledged  himself  that  until  1910  he 
would  not  borrow  any  money  except 
through  the  Russian  bank.  The  Per- 
sian troops  are  drilled  by  Russian  officers 
and  the  provinces  of  Aderbaijan  and 
Mazanderan  are  practically  under  the 
control  of  Russia. 

J-.  The  past  week  has  been  a  quiet 

one  in  regard  to  the  situation  in 
the  Far  East.  The  censorship  of  the 
press  is  very  strict  both  at  Port  Arthur 
and  Tokyo,  and  only  Seoul,  apparently, 
remains  open.  At  the  Korean  capital,  in 
spite  of  Japanese  and  Russian  intrigues 
at  the  palace,  and  the  constant  efforts 
of  the  newspapers  to  incite  the  people  to 
riots  against  all  foreigners,  there  have 
been  no  very  serious  outbreaks.  An 
accident  on  the  electric  street  railway, 
which  is  owned  and  run  by  Americans, 
caused  the  death  of  a  Korean.  The  car 
was  attacked  at  once  by-  a  mob  of  natives 
and  completely  destroyed,  but  the  marine 
guard  of  the  American  Legation  saved 
the  operators  and  checked  the  mob  with- 
out using  firearms.  The  Korean  Govern- 
ment has  issued  a  proclamation  of 
neutrality  in  the  case  of  a  war  between 
Russia  and  Japan ;  a  measure  of  which 
the  Russian  Government  has  expressed 
disapproval. — Yi  Yon  Gik,  the  Korean 
Minister  of  War  and  Finance,  who  has 
been  arming  the  troops  with  rifles  and  the 
populace  with  revolvers,  is  reported  to 
ha  e  been  deposed  from  his  office  by  the 
Emperor. 

„  J      Two   reports    were    current 

Russia  and        ,      .  \  ,  1  •   i_       i. 

durmg  the  week,   which  at 
Japan  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^  going  to  press 

had  neither  been  confirmed  nor  disproved. 
One  was  that  the  Japanese  had  landed 
10,000  to  12,000  soldiers  at  Masanpho, 
in  Southern  Korea,  and  the  other  that 
t'  ree  thousand  Russian  troops  had 
c  ossed  the  Yalu  River  from  Manchuria 
into  Korea.  More  reliable  is  the  in- 
foimation  that  Russian  soldiers  have 
been  withdrawn  from  Tien-Tsin  and 
other  Chinese  cities  and  concentrated  in 
Manchuria.  New-Chwang  is  now  occu- 
pied by  6,000  Russian  troops,  and  the 
citv  is  managed  by  a  Russian  commis- 
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sioner.  The  Manchurian  railroad  is 
with  great  difficulty  protected  from  the 
attacks  of  Chunchuses,  or  Chinese  ma- 
rauders, and  it  is  reported  that  large  quan- 
tities of  dynamite  have  been  found  under 
the  bridges,  by  which  railroad  communi- 
cation could  be  at  once  broken  by  Japan- 
ese gents  in  the  event  of  war.  The 
Japanese  residents  near  Vladivostok  were 
attacked  by  Russian  marines,  and  men, 
women  and  children  killed  and  mal- 
treated. No  reply  has  yet  been  returned 
to  the  last  Japanese  note,  but  from  Paris 
it  is  announced  on  good  authority  that 
Count  Lamsdorff,  the  Russian  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  has  control  of  the 
negotiations  and  the  approv^-l  of  the 
Czar  and  is  working  for  peace,  while 
Admiral  Alexieff,  Viceroy  in  Manchuria, 
is  discredited.  The  two  Japanese  cruis- 
ers h'  ve  left  Aden  for  the  Far  East,  and 
are  followed  by  the  Russian  fleet  of  two 
battleships,  nine  torpedo  boat  destroyers 
and  a  collier^  which  passed  later  through 
the  Suez  Canal.  The  Japanese  Minister 
of  Finance  will  issue  a  loan  of  a  hundred 
ml  lion  ven. 

The  Hereros  of  Ger- 
man Southwest  Af- 
rica have  risen  and 
settlers  have  been  murdered  and  home- 
steads burned  in  isolated  places.  The 
insurrection  had  evidently  been  carefully 
planned  long  before,  but  so  secretly  that 
the  missionaries  and  settlers  were  com- 
pletely surprised  and  the  outbreak  was 
arranged  to  take  place  when  the  larger 
portion  of  the  colonial  troops  were  carry- 
ing on  a  campaign  against  the  Bondel- 
zwarts  tribe,  twenty  days'  march  away. 
The  Hereros  surrounded  Okahandja,  a 
mission  station  of  Damaraland,  about  150 
miles  inland  from  Walfish  Bay,  the 
British  port,  and  Swakopmund,  the  Ger- 
man port,  and  by  destroying  the  bridges 
and  telegraphs  and  twenty-five  miles  of 
the  railroad,  cut  it  off  from  the  capital, 
Windhoek,  and  the  coast.  There  was 
great  danger  that  Okahandja  and 
Karibib,  and  possibly  Windhoek  would 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  natives 
but  a  force  of  120  men  under 
Lientenant  Ziilow  fought  its  way 
through  Waldau  and  relieved  the 
garrison  at  Okahandja.  The  number  of 
natives  is  estimated  at  30,000  to  40,000 


Somaliland 


German  Southwest 
Africa 


and  they  are  well  armed  and  mounted. 
There  are  only  about  a  thousand  German 
troops  at  hand  and  Chancellor  von  Biilow 
appealed  to  the  Reichstag  for  an  appro- 
priation to  dispatch  reinforcements. 
The  Reichstag  immediately  authorized 
supplementary  credits  of  $705,300,  and 
500  marines  with  six  machine  guns  and 
six  pieces  of  artillery  were  sent  at  once 
on  a  North  German  Lloyd  liner,  which 
will  arrive  at  Swakopmund  about  Febru- 
ary 8.  In  1888  the  chief  of  the  Hereros 
refused  to  continue  the  mining  conces- 
sions and  all  the  Germans  in  the  interior 
were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Walfish 
Bay. 

The  British  forces  in  North- 
east Africa  have  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  dislodging  the  Dervishes  from 
the  Jidballi  water-hole,  which  is  in  a  clump 
of  bush  surrounded  by  open  veld.  The 
attempt  made  a  month  ago  to  surprise 
them  by  an  attack  on  the  camp  from  both 
flanks  was  a  failure,  as  the  natives  were 
three  deep  in  a  line  1,500  yards  long  and 
the  Mullah  was  only  eight  hours'  march 
away.  On  the  morning  of  January  nth 
the  British  returned  to  the  attack  with  a 
force  of  2,200  Regulars  and  1,000  Ir- 
regulars. When  they  came  within  700 
yards  of  the  enemy  the  Dervishes  were  no 
longer  able  to  endure  the  fire  from  the 
infantry  in  front  and  the  charge  of  the 
cavalry  on  the  flanks,  but  broke  and  fled 
to  the  hills.  They  were  pursued  for  two 
miles  by  the  mounted  troops  and  a  thou- 
sand of  them  killed.  The  total  force  of 
the  Dervishes  is  estimated  at  about  5,000. 

Si 

-   -         ,    Aalesund,  a  seaport  town  in 

.n,  3.16  sun  Q  • 

g  ,  Norv^ay  of  some  10,000  m- 
habitants,  was  completely 
destroyed  by  fire  on  January  23d. 
Tv^enty  fishing  boats  and  three  steam- 
ers in  the  harbor  were  burned.  There 
was  very  little  loss  of  life,  but  property 
to  the  amount  of  over  $4,000,000  was 
consumed,  as  the  fire  attacked  every 
building  inside  of  two  hours,  and  the 
people  were  left  without  protection  The 
German  cruiser,  "  Prinz  Heinrich,"  one 
of  the  Hamburg-American  and  one  of 
the  North  German  Lloyd  steamers 
were  at  once  dispatched,  at  the  request 
of  Emperor  William,  to  Aalesund  with 
supplies  and  medical  stores. 


How   May  We    Become    More    Truly 

Catholic  ? 

BY   CHARLES  A.  BRIGGS,   D.D. 

[This  article  is  the  paper  read  by  the  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  in  Union  The- 
ological Seminary  before  the  Church  Club  in  this  city,  which  has  given  occasion  for 
severe  attacks  upon  him  by  a  number  of  High  Churchmen,  who  declare  that  a  man  with 
such  views  has  no  right  to  remain  in  the  Episcopal  Church. —  Editob.] 

I. — APOSTOLiciTY.  to  Christianity  in  order  to  know  whether 

APOSTOLIC,  in  historic  usage,  these  are  truly  Christian  or  not,  and  how 
stands  for  the  inheritance  of  far  they  are  possessed  of  genuine  Chris- 
Christianity  from  the  apostles  tianity.  To  many  minds  such  an  investi- 
of  Jesus  Christ — apostles  being  under-  gation  is  disturbing,  because  from  the 
stood,  not  in  the  limited  sense  of  necessity  of  the  case  the  greater  part  of 
the  Twelve,  but  in  the  larger  sense,  in-  inherited  Christianity  must  be  put  aside 
eluding  St.  Paul,  St.  Barnabas,  St.  as  irrelevant  to  this  investigation — as  not 
Timothy,  St.  Titus,  St.  Clement,  and  belonging  to  the  essentials;  but  never- 
others,  mentioned  in  early  Christian  theless  it  is  an  investigation  that  must  be 
literature  as  having  the  authority  from  pursued  to  the  very  end,  in  order  that  we 
our  Lord  Himself  to  be  the  teachers  and  get  down  to  the  bed  rock  of  Christianity, 
founders  of  the  Church.  Those  who  the  corner  stone  of  the  entire  structure, 
would  be  truly  Catholic  therefore  must  This  will  be  found,  I  am  convinced,  in 
first  of  all  share  in  this  apostolic  inheri-  the  mystic  fish,  the  favorite  symbol  of 
tance,  and  the  larger  their  share,  the  the  ancient  Christians,  inscribed  all  over 
more  they  realize  it  and  use  it,  the  more  the  catacombs ;  on  tombs,  and  in  chapels 
truly  Catholic  they  become.  alike,  the  ixdvg  =  irjaov  Xpiordc  Qeov  Ttdg  Xutt^p 
This  generation  is  intensely  concerned  "  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  the 
with  all  that  is  Apostolic.  No  other  Savior."  That  is  the  essence  of  Chris- 
generation  has  ever  given  so  much  at-  tianity.  Whoever  knows  that  by  practi- 
tention  to  the  investigation  of  the  origins  cal  experience  and  personal  knowledge 
of  Christianity  as  this  generation.  is  a  Christian.  Other  foundation  can 
( I )  Many  scholars,  chiefly  German  no  man  lay  than  this,  for  the  Church  as 
Protestants,  are  pressing  the  inquiry,  for  the  individual.  That  is  the  essence 
What  is  the  Essence  of  Christianity?  of  our  Apostolic  inheritance. 
That  question  we  are  compelled  to  con-  (2)  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  know 
sider,  partly  because  all  the  religions  of  the  essence  of  Christianity ;  it  is  necessary 
the  world  are  now  brought  into  com-  also  to  know  the  whole  of  it.  Therefore 
parison  with  Christianity,  and  the  dis-  the  next  step  is  to  master  the  teaching  of 
tinction  must  be  made  between  those  Holy  Scripture.  This  is  the  problem 
things  that  are  common  with  other  re-  of  the  discipline  known  as  Bibical  Theol- 
ligions  and  those  which  are  the  special  ogy,  which  aims  to  give  the  exact,  the 
characteristics  of  the  Christian  religion,  entire  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
This  leads  on  to  the  further  question —  distinguish  it  from  all  other  teaching 
how  much  of  our  historic  Christianity  whatsoever — to  give  the  teaching  of 
was  derived  from  Greek  Philosophy,  Holy  Scripture  in  its  original  meaning  to 
from  Roman  Law,  from  Oriental  Mysti-  those  who  wrote  the  Scripture,  and  dis- 
cism,  and  what  was  the  residuum  that  tinguish  this  carefully  and  thoroughly 
came  from  the  Apostles^  Furthermore  from  all  later  interpretations,  logical  de- 
Christianity  is  divided  into  so  many  dif-  ductions  and  elaborations.  Only  by  the 
ferent  organized  Churches,  so  many  dif-  use  of  Textual  Criticism,  the  Higher,  or 
ferent  parties  in  these  Churches,  that  it  is  Literary  Criticism,  and  Historical  Criti- 
necessary  to  determine  what  is  essential  cism  used  in  the  exactness  of  the  modern 
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inductive,  scientific  method,  can  the  laid  away  in  a  napkin,  to  be  preserved  in 
whole  Apostolic  inheritance,  as  recorded  its  original  integrity  as  a  sacred  treasure ; 
in  Holy  Scripture,  be  ascertained.  This  it  was  given  to  be  used,  to  be  increased, 
is  also  a  painful  process  to  many  minds ;  developed,  enriched  by  usury,  and  that 
because  it  is  necessary  to  put  aside  a  not  by  one  generation,  or  by  the  Ante- 
multitude  of  things  which  Christians  Nicene  Church  merely ;  but  by  the  Church 
hold  sacred  and  dear  which  cannot  in  of  all  ages,  each  adding  its  increment  to 
fact  be  found  in  Holy  Scripture,  although  the  Apostolic  inheritance ; — not  new  doc- 
imperfect  methods  of  Bibical  Study  in  trines, — not  new  institutions;  but  the 
the  past  have  found  them  there.  development,    the    application    to    new 

(3)  But  even  if  we  had  the  entire  times  and  circumstances  and  conditions, 
Apostolic  inheritance  as  given  in  Holy  of  the  original  institutions  and  doctrines. 
Scripture,  clearly  defined  and  agreed  to  Therefore  the  contribution  of  the  thou- 
by  Christian  Scholars,  we  would  not  sand  years  and  more  of  the  Christian 
then  have  the  entire  Apostolic  inheritance.  Church  subsequent  to  the  Nicene  Coun- 
Many  of  the  Reformers  were  here  mis-  cil  and  prior  to  the  great  Reformation 
taken.  They  thought  that  they  could  re-  of  the  i6th  Century  cannot  be  safely  ig- 
form  the  Church  by  rejecting  everything  nored  if  we  would  be  more  truly  Catho- 
not  to  be  found  in  Holy  Scripture.  He.  In  this  respect  all  the  Reformers 
Thus  Cartwright,  the  father  of  English  were  at  fault,  the  Anglican  no  less  than 
Puritanism,  thought  it  absurd  that  Christ  the  Swiss  and  German.  They  ruthless- 
should  not  deck  his  bride,  the  Church,  ly  broke  with  the  pre-Reformation 
with  all  her  ornaments  at  the  original  Church.  They  threw  away  and  trampled 
institution  of  the  Church,  and  he  rejected  under  foot  the  wealth  of  Christian  knowl- 
everything  not  to  be  proved  from  Scrip-  edge  and  experience  which  had  been 
ture,  as  human  invention  and  corruption  gained  during  a  thousand  years  of  Chris- 
of  the  primitive  institution.  But  in  fact  tian  history.  They  did  not  give  sufficient 
by  false  methods  of  Biblical  Study  he  heed  to  our  Lord's  Parable  of  the  Tares, 
found  many  things  in  Holy  Scripture  They  tore  up  by  the  roots  the  golden 
that  modern  Bibical  scholars  cannot  find.  Christian  grain  together  with  the  tares 
Biblical  Criticism  has  made  it  certain  that  of  human  invention  and  fancy.  The 
you  cannot  build  Christianity  on  the  Holy  Anglo-Catholic  movement,  which  began 
Scriptures  alone.  It  is  necessary  also  to  with  the  Oxford  School,  is  therefore  a 
determine  the  Christian  inheritance  in  genuine  and  all  important  movement  for 
unrecorded  apostolic  tradition.  The  the  recovery  of  a  vast  Christian  treasure. 
Anglican  Reformers  are  justified  in  this  Doubtless  many  of  this  party  are  simply 
respect  over  against  their  Puritan  oppo-  blind  partisans,  mere  reactionaries  and, 
nents.  It  is  true,  nothing  is  to  be  re-  without  discriminating  between  that 
quired  of  any  man  as  necessary  to  salva-  which  is  precious  and  that  which  is  vile, 
tion,  that  cannot  be  proved  from  Holy  would  restore  the  whole  fabric  of  pre- 
Scripture.  But  there  are  many  things  Reformation  Christianity.  But  Historic 
that  are  of  great  importance  in  Christian  Criticism  has  the  field  here,  as  in  the 
doctrine,  life  and  organization,  which  study  of  Holy  Scriptures  and  early  Chris- 
must  be  sought,  and  can  only  be  found,  tion  literature,  and  it  is  entirely  practical, 
in  apostolic  tradition,  such  as  appears  in  with  a  right  Christian  perspective,  to  put 
the  documents  of  the  Ante-Nicene  all  these  facts  in  their  proper  light  and 
Church.     Those  therefore  who  would  be  relations. 

more  truly  Catholic  must  estimate  and  If  we  would  be  more  truly  Catholic, 

use  the  contribution  to  our  knowledge  therefore,  we  must  not  be  narrow  and 

of  apostolicity  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Chris-  partisan,   but   broad,   truth-seeking  and 

tian  Literature.  irenic,  using  all  the  resources  of  modern 

(4)  But  having  gone  so  far,  have  Historical  Criticism  to  ascertain  truly  all 
we  reached  the  limit  in  our  investigation  the  facts  of  the  case,  so  that  the  modem 
of  the  Apostolic  inheritance?  If  it  is  Church  may  possess  itself  of  the  entire 
true  that  the  Apostles  left  a  sacred  de-  Apostolic  inheritance,  and  enrich  itself 
posit  in  the  Church  to  be  used  through-  with  the  wealth  of  all  the  Christian  cen- 
out  its  entire  history,  it  was  not  to  be  turies. 
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I  have  thus  far  said  nothing  of  the 
Apostolic  succession  of  the  Holy  Ministry, 
upon  which  Anglicans  lay  so  great 
stress.  Indeed,  it  is  only  an  incident,  in 
a  vastly  greater  whole.  The  Anglican 
complacency  in  the  Apostolic  succession 
of  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England 
received  a  rude  shock  when  Pope  Leo 
XIII,  after  a  careful  and  searching  his- 
torical investigation,  declared  Anglican 
orders  invalid.  From  the  Roman  point 
of  view,  his  decision  cannot  be  success- 
fully disputed.  If  it  be  necessary  to  a 
valid  Christian  ministry  that  it  should 
be  the  intention  of  the  ordinal  to  ordain 
a  real  sacrificing  priest,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  Anglican  orders  are 
invalid,  because  the  Anglican  Reformers 
had  no  such  intention.  Anglican  orders 
can  be  vindicated  only  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Anglican  Re- 
formers, in  their  ordinal,  to  ordain  such 
a  reformed  ministry  of  deacons,  priests 
and  bishops,  as  they  supposed  was  the 
genuine  Apostolic  inheritance.  If  they 
made  a  mistake  in  omitting  the  important 
element  of  the  sacrificial  character  of  the 
priesthood,  it  was  a  mistake  of  ignorance, 
and  not  of  wilful  disobedience  to  their 
Lord. 

But  if  Anglican  orders  must  be  de- 
fended on  this  ground,  so  can  Lutheran 
and  Presbyterian  orders,  for  the  Lu- 
theran and  Calvinistic  Reformers  were 
just  as  sincere  and  desirous  of  loyal  ad- 
herence to  the  Lord's  institution  as  were 
the  Anglicans.  If  their  orders  are  re- 
garded as  more  defective  than  the  An- 
glican, yet  their  intention  was  substan- 
tially the  same. 

We  should  consider  the  historical  situ- 
ation when  the  Churches  of  the  Reforma- 
tion were  separated  from  Rome  and  com- 
pelled to  become  national  Churches.  The 
nnglican  episcopal  succession  depends 
upon  a  very  slender  thread.  Not  one  of 
the  four  bishops  who  consecrated  Arch- 
bishop Parker  had  jurisdiction  in  any  of 
the  historic  sees.  Queen  Mary  died  in 
1558,  only  42  years  of  age.  Her  sister, 
Elizabeth,  lived  to  her  seventieth  year. 
If  Mary  had  lived  only  twelve  years 
longer  only  one  of  Parker's  consecrators 
would  have  been  living,  and  in  all  human 
probability  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  secured  a  sufficient  number  of 
bishops  to  consecrate  a  bishop  independ- 


ent of  Rome.  If  England  had  been  called 
upon  to  choose  between  a  Reformation 
without  bishops  or  bishops  without  Re- 
formation, can  we  think  she  would  have 
chosen  the  latter? 

The  situation  on  the  Continent  was 
somewhat  different.  Hermann,  Arch-' 
bishop  of  Cologne  and  Elector  of  the 
Empire,  a  man  of  greater  eminence  and 
nobler  Christian  character  than  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  began  the  reform 
of  his  diocese  in  1536.  In  1542-3,  with 
the  aid  of  Bucer  and  Melancthon,  repre- 
senting the  two  sides  of  the  Reformation 
on  the  Continent,  the  Lutheran  and  the 
Reformed,  he  became  a  champion  of  the 
Reformation  and  was  followed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Munster  and  others.  But  the 
German  Emperor,  by  force  of  arms,  de- 
prived him  of  his  electorate  and  arch- 
bishopric and  destroyed  the  Reformation 
in  his  Electorate.  If  Maurice  of  Saxony 
had  thought  more  of  his  religion  and 
less  of  his  personal  animosities,  and  had 
led  the  Protestants  against  the  Emperor 
at  this  time,  instead  of  five  years  later, 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  the  great  leader 
and  mediator  of  the  Reformation  on  the 
Continent. 

It  was,  indeed,  the  providential  inter- 
ference of  God  in  cutting  short  the  Hfe 
of  Queen  Mary,  and  postponing  the 
Protestant  rally  about  Duke  Maurice,  and 
not  the  deliberate  choice  of  the  Reform- 
ers, that  made  the  Church  of  England 
Episcopal,  and  the  churches  of  the  Con- 
tinent non-Episcopal.  The  situation 
might  have  been  the  very  reverse. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  alto- 
gether unhistorical  and  unbecoming  for 
the  Anglicans  to  exalt  themselves  above 
their  Protestant  brethren  on  the  Con- 
tinent, as  if  they  alone  had  the  true  Apos- 
tolic Ministry.  It  was  due  to  the  short 
life  of  Queen  Mary  and  the  long  life  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  that  England  was  saved 
from  the  religious  wars  that  for  a  genera- 
tion devastated  the  Continent,  and  out 
of  which  the  Protestant  Churches 
emerged  in  feebleness  and  poverty  to  do 
the  best  they  could  under  the  circum- 
stances. All  churches  should  consider 
how  to  make  their  ministry  more  truly 
Catholic  by  a  recovery  of  all  its  genuine 
characteristics  and  by  lifting  it  to  the 
ideals  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
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II.— UNIVERSALITY.  When    we    look    over    the    Christian 

The  second  constituent  element  of  world  to-day,  we  must  lament  the  failure 
Catholicity  is  Universality.  This  is  in-  of  the  Church  in  this  element  of  Catho- 
deed  its  original  and  central  meaning,  licity.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
When  the  Christian  Church  was  organ-  claims  to  be  the  only  truly  Catholic 
ized  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  divine  Church.  Its  claims  are  certainly  better 
Spirit  in  Theophany  distributed  Himself  sustained  in  the  element  of  universality 
upon  a  multitude  of  old  and  young,  male  than  those  of  any  other  Church.  She  is 
and  female,  masters  and  servants;  and  nearest  to  the  ideal.  She  can  say  that 
His  endowments  were  communicated  to  by  direct  and  unbroken  inheritance  she 
Parthians,  Medes,  Elamites,  dwellers  in  maintains  her  Catholicity,  and  that  it  has 
Mesopotamia,  in  Judea  and  Cappadocia,  only  been  impaired  by  schismatic 
in  Pontus  and  Asia,  in  Phrygia  and  churches  who  have  departed  from  her, 
Pamphylia,  in  Egypt  and  the  parts  of  not  she  from  them.  When  her  claims 
Libya  about  Cyrene,  and  sojourners  from  in  this  respect  clash  with  the  Anglican 
Rome,  both  Jews  and  proselytes,  Cretans  claims  for  Apostolicity,  Newman  shows 
and  Arabians.  (Acts  2:  8-11),  institut-  us  that  an  earnest  and  logical  mind  must 
ing  a  world-wide  Church.  When  these  eventually  go  to  Rome.  If  it  be  Roman 
scattered  abroad  to  their  widely  separated  Universality  against  Anglican  Apostolic- 
countries,  they  no  more  broke  the  unity  ity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  will  win. 
of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic  Ministry  But,  in  fact,  Anglican  Apostolicity  is 
than  the  Jewish  Dispersion  throughout  not  Apostolic  enough,  and  Roman  Uni- 
the  world,  broke  their  unity  in  the  temple  versality  is  not  universal  enough.  Ro- 
at  Jerusalem.  man   Universality  by   no  means   corre- 

The  New  Testament  knows  of  but  one  sponds  in  all  respects  with  the  primitive 

Christian   Church.     It  is  impossible  to  Catholic  ideal. 

find  anywhere  in  the  New  Testament,  or  Augustine's  sentence  is  sublimely  true : 

in  primitive  Christianity,  the  idea  of  a  Securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum.     Eng- 

national  Church,  distinct  and  independ-  land   and  every  other  land  must  bow  to 

ent  of  the  Universal  Church.  the  final  judgment  of  the  Catholic  world. 

How  can  any  one  doubt  that  Jesus  and  But  the  Catholic  world  was  not  in  the 

his  apostles  instituted  one,  and  only  one  sixteenth  century,  and  has  never  since 

Church,    which   was   to   be   in   organic  been,  covered  by  the  triple  crown.    The 

unity,    notwithstanding    its    world-wide  Universal   Church  was  not  represented 

diffusion  among  all  nations.    This  unity  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  has  not  been 

in  universality  is  not  a  unity  of  identity,  represented  in  any  modern  council.   The 

or  of  uniformity,  or  of  abject  obedience  final  judgment  of  the  Catholic  world  can 

to  absolute  authority ;  but  a  unity  in  va-  be  delivered  only  by  the  whole  Catholic 

riety.    The  New  Testament  exhibits  dif-  Church.     The  judgment  of  the  Roman 

ferent  types  of  doctrine  among  the  apos-  Catholic  Church  cannot  be  final  to  the 

ties  themselves.     Primitive  Christianity  Greek  and  Oriental  Churches,  or  to  the 

exhibits  a  great  variety  in  its  institutions.  Protestant   Churches.      These,    in    fact, 

Christianity  as  world  wide  is  divided  as  constitute  a  much  greater  portion  of  the 

the  waves,  but  united  as  the  sea — divided  Christian  world  than  the  Roman  Catho- 

as  are  nations  by  rivers  and  mountains,  lie,  and  cannot  be  left  out  of  considera- 

but  united  on  the  one  solid  earth.  tion  when   Christian   Universality  is  in 

It  never  was  conceived  that  the  uni-  question, 
versality  should  be  absolute,  but  relative.  In  fact,  the  Medieval  Church  had 
Jesus  and  his  apostles  predicted  that  the  more  zeal  than  discretion.  She  was  too 
Church  would  be  troubled  with  heresy,  often  like  the  fiery  sons  of  Zebedee,  ready 
schism,  and  apostasy.  Never  has  the  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  to  con- 
Church  been  so  troubled  by  these  evils  sume  those  who  were  not  quite  ready  to 
as  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  when  acknowledge  her  claims  or  grant  full 
it  fought  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  hospitality  to  her  decisions.  The  Church 
Gnosticism ;  but  it  came  out  of  the  strug-  developed  more  rapidly  in  the  intensifi- 
gle  with  its  unity  and  universality  unim-  cation  of  her  doctrines  and  institutions 
paired.  than  in  her   extension  of  them  to  the 
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outer  circles  of  her  own  circumference ; 
and  so  she  lost  her  solidarity.  Our  Lord, 
the  divine  Teacher,  reserved  many 
things  that  He  could  not  teach  the 
Twelve,  whom  He  had  chosen  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  Church.  He  said 
in  the  last  discourse :  ''  I  have  yet  many 
things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot 
bear  them  now,  Howbeit  when  He,  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  is  come,  He  will  guide 
you  into  all  the  truth."  But  the  teachers 
of  the  Church  lacked  the  Master's  wis- 
dom. They  had  little  consideration  for 
the  incapacity  of  mankind  to  advance  in 
holy  things.  They  tried  to  compel  men 
to  accept  their  decisions  of  all  important 
questions,  relating  to  life,  doctrine  and 
institution,  on  their  bare  absolute  author- 
ity, without  giving  sufficient  evidence, 
without  hearing  valid  objections,  without 
giving  time  for  reflection,  without  re- 
specting scrupulous  consciences,  without 
even  making  their  own  decisions  suffi- 
ciently intelligible,  and  without  waiting 
themselves  for  the  guidance  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  who  alone  can  teach  the  teachers 
of  the  Church  when  to  teach  that  which 
the  Christian  people  can  assimilate  and 
use. 

That  which  is  truly  Catholic,  quod 
ubique  quod  semper  quod  ab  omnibus 
creditufn  est — was  submerged  in  an  ocean 
of  scholastic  subtilties  and  ecclesiastical 
eccentricities.  That  which  is  truly  Catho- 
lic had  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  mass  of 
uncatholic  material  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  still  exacts  of  all  who 
submit  to  her  authority.  Let  the  Pope 
limit  his  authority  to  those  things  that 
are  truly  Catholic,  and  let  him  make  a 
sincere  and  loving  effort  to  rally  all 
Christian  Churches  to  that  and  that  only, 
then  there  will  be  no  further  reason  for 
the  existence  of  national  Churches. 

The  Anglican  Church,  by  her  insular 
position,  and  the  stress  of  historical  cir- 
cumstances, became  a  national  Church, 
and  emphasized  her  nationality  at  the 
expense  of  her  universality.  She  not 
only  separated  from  Rome,  but  held  aloof 
from  the  Reformed  Churches  of  the  Con- 
tinent. She  exchanged  papal  absolutism 
for  the  tyranny  of  the  Crown  and  pre- 
lates, and  these  so  insisted  upon  uni- 
formity, that  they  compelled  large  sec- 
tions of  the  English  people  to  dissent  and 
non-conformity ;  and   so  the  Church  of 


England,  tho  established  by  law,  has 
become  the  Church  of  the  minority  of 
the  people  of  the  British  Isles,  and  is  in 
throes  of  anguish,  surrounded  by  a  mul- 
titude of  enemies  who  will  not  give  her 
the  autonomy  she  needs  to  allay  the  in- 
ternal strife  which  threatens  her  exist- 
ence, unless  she  will  forego  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  that  very  thing  on  which 
she  has  ever  prided  herself  of  being,  the 
National  Church. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  hopeful 
side.  The  Church  of  England  and  her 
daughter  in  this  country  have  been 
broadened  by  the  discipline  of  history. 
She  is  now,  notwithstanding  her  isola- 
tion, in  an  intermediate  position,  in 
which  she  may  become  the  peacemaker 
of  the  Churches.  There  is  greater  diver- 
sity in  the  Anglican  Church  at  the  pres- 
ent time  than  in  any  other  body.  There 
are  those  who  are  straining  every  nerve 
in  their  reaction  toward  Rome.  There 
are  those  who  are  striving  to  bridge  the 
stream  that  separates  them  from  the 
Non-conformists.  There  are  others  who 
seek,  above  all,  fellowship  with  the  Greek 
and  Oriental  Churches.  God  speed  them 
all !  If  we  would  be  truly  Catholic,  we 
should  stretch  forth  our  hands  frankly 
and  cordially  to  all  the  sister  Churches 
of  Christendom.  We  should  break 
down  the  walls  of  prejudice,  remove  all 
misunderstanding  and  misinterpretation. 
Let  us  emphasize  the  consensus,  those 
things  upon  which  we  agree.  We  should 
put  our  dissensus  where  it  belongs,  in  a 
subordinate  place.  What  is  the  con- 
sensus, that  in  which  all  agree,  but  that 
which  is  truly  Catholic?  What  is  the 
dissensus,  that  in  which  we  do  not  agree, 
but  that  which  is  not  truly  Catholic? 

The  dissensus  is  that  which  needs  re- 
consideration, reinvestigation,  in  an 
irenic  temper,  and  with  a  truth  seeking 
spirit,  to  solve  the  difficulties,  to  remove 
the  differences,  in  order  that  we  may 
eventually  agree.  The  Consensus  and 
the  Dissensus  will  be  calmly  and  patient- 
ly investigated,  without  heat,  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  Theological  Symbolics,  and 
eventually  will  be  stated  in  a  scientific 
and  accurate  system. 

In  our  attitude  toward  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  we  should  frankly  rec- 
ognize the  mistakes  of  the  Reformers; 
that  Rome  can  teach  us  many  things  we 
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ought  to  learn,  and  we  should  strive  to 
restore  to  our  Church,  at  least  for  op- 
tional use,  everything  that  is  truly 
Catholic.  In  our  attitude  toward  the 
sister  Protestant  Churches  we  should 
give  up  once  for  all  and  forever  the 
prejudices  born  of  the  civil  wars  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Anglicans  ought 
not  to  hesitate  to  follow  many  of  the 
ablest  of  the  Anglican  divines,  and  agree 
to  the  validity  of  Presbyterian  and 
Lutheran  ordination. 

The  question  is  often  asked.  How  may 
we  bridge  the  gulf  between  Protestantism 
and  Rome?  It  cannot  be  done  on  the 
level  of  past  controversies,  or  of  present 
differences.  How  has  the  East  River 
been  bridged?  At  first  two  huge  towers 
are  built  on  each  side  of  the  river,  then 
a  slender  wire  is  stretched  from  the  top 
of  these  towers ;  this  wire  gives  place  to 
cables,  then  a  foot  bridge  is  made  at  this 
great  elevation.  Then  months  of  labor 
are  necessary  from  this  higher  level  be- 
fore there  can  be  constructed  at  the  lower 
level  the  great  highway  which  combines 
the  two  sides  in  permanent  union.  So 
will  it  be  with  the  Church.  We  must 
rise  above  the  present  low  level  of  doc- 
trine and  institution  into  higher  and  more 
comprehensive  positions,  and  then  some 
Reformer,  called  of  God,  will  discern  some 
simple  principle  which  will  become  the 
first  line  across  the  chasm,  and  then  the 
bridge  will  follow  in  good  time. 

The  antithesis  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury are  to  a  great  extent  antitheses  of 
one  sidedness,  which  the  modern  world 
has  outgrown.  The  world  has  moved 
since  then.  The  world  has  learned  many 
things.  We  have  new  views  of  God's 
universe.  We  have  new  scientific  meth- 
ods. We  have  an  entirely  different  psy- 
chology and  philosophy.  Our  education 
is  much  more  scientific,  much  more  thor- 
ough, much  more  accurate,  much  more 
searching,  much  more  comprehensive. 

All  along  the  line  of  life,  institution, 
dogma,  morals  new  situations  are  emerg- 
ing, new  questions  pressing  for  solution ; 
the  perspective  is  changed,  the  lights  and 
shadows  are  differently  distributed.  We 
are  in  a  state  of  enormous  transition, 
changes  are  taking  place  whose  results 
it  is  impossible  to  foretell — reconstruc- 
tion is  in  progress  on  the  grandest  scale. 
Out  of  it  all  will  spring,  in  God's  own 


time,  a  rejuvenated,  a  reorganized,  a 
truly  universal  Christianity,  combining  in 
a  higher  unity  all  that  is  true  and  real 
and  worthy  in  the  various  Churches 
which  now  divide  the  world. 

The  great  temple  of  Christianity  has 
not  yet  reached  its  completion,  it  is  in 
course  of  erection.  The  builders  are 
separated  in  different  bands  under  dif- 
ferent leaders,  building  up  its  great  walls 
over  against  each  other.  The  time  is  at 
hand  when  they  must  be  united.  Some 
more  comprehensive  principles  will  ap- 
pear, which  will  be  as  it  were  the  ribs  of 
a  great  dome  that  will  overarch  the 
whole  and  combine  all  sides  in  the  one 
Catholic   Apostolic    Church. 

III. HOLINESS. 

The  third  constituent  of  Catholicity  is 
Holiness.  This  is  the  feature  which  was 
the  earliest  to  emerge,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself.  This  is  the  feature  which  is 
the  most  essential  and  the  highest.  What- 
ever other  elements  of  Catholicity  a 
church  may  possess,  if  it  lacks  this,  it 
fails  in  the  most  essential  element.  This 
is  the  vital  principle  of  Catholicity,  unity 
with  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  ethical 
unity  of  love,  and  in  the  religious  unity 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

The  great  Reformation  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  had  its  historic  necessity 
in  the  failure  of  the  pre-Reformation 
Church  to  be  truly  Catholic  in  just  these 
respects.  For  several  generations  the 
Church  had  been  in  throes  of  Reforma- 
tion; not  only  in  the  struggles  of  a  host 
of  Reformers  before  the  Reformation  to 
purify  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church, 
but  also  in  the  efforts  of  great  reforming 
councils,  Pisa,  Constance  and  Basel.  But 
all  in  vain,  the  Papacy  was  the  fountain 
source  of  corruption,  and  the  Popes  re- 
fused to  reform  themselves.  "  They  shut 
the  Kingdom  of  God  against  men.  They 
would  not  enter  themselves,  neither  suf- 
fer them  that  were  entering  to  enter." 

In  Germany,  Martin  Luther,  an 
Augustinian  monk,  doctor  of  theology 
and  professor  in  the  University  of  Wit- 
tenberg, was  confronted  by  Tetzel,  a 
coarse  Dominican  monk,  to  whom  had 
been  committed  by  the  Archbishop  Al- 
brecht  of  Mainz  the  sale  of  indulgences 
in  Germany  for  the  rebuilding  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome.  His  preaching  and 
conduct  were  most  scandalous.     Luther, 
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as  an  authorized  teacher  of  the  Church,  civic  government.     It  seemed  to  most  of 

was  simply  doing  his  duty  in  opposing  the  EngHsh  Reformers  that  it  was  neces- 

him.      But,    unfortunately,    Tetzel    was  sary  to  sacrifice  Catholic  universality  in 

sustained    by    an    unscrupulous    Arch-  the  interests  of  national  autonomy.    The 

bishop,    and    finally   by   the    Pope;   and  Holy    Church    had   been    submerged    in 

Luther    was    compelled    to    defend    the  Rome  in  a  vile  Macchiavelian  State.  The 

Holy  Church  against  the  Pope  himself.  Popes  of  the  sixteenth  century  exhibited 

He  appealed  from  the  Pope  ill-informed  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  Caesars  than  of 

to  the   Pope  well-informed,  and  finally  the   Apostles    of    Christ.      The    English 

to  a  Christian  Council.     What  were  the  Reformation  at  its  start  simply  followed 

Reformers    of    Germany    to    do    under  the  command  of  Jesus :    "  Render  unto 

these  circumstances?  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's  and 

As    Dr.    Schaff    says :    "  The    Roman  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's." 

Church  at  the  critical  moment  resisted  The  Christian  principle  of  authority  is 

reform  with  all  her  might,  and  forced  the  authority  of  love,  the  authority  of 

the  issue :  either  no  reformation  at  all,  or  truth  and  justice.     So   far  as  the  suc- 

a  reformation  in  opposition  to  Rome."  cessor  of  St.  Peter  held  supreme  author- 

The  Reformers  were  compelled  by  the  ity,    according    to    primitive    Christian 

Pope  to  choose  between  a  Holy  Church  thought,  it  was  a  primacy  in  love.    The 

without     universality     and     a     corrupt  Pope  as  successor  of  vSt.  Peter  was  ser- 

Church  having  universality ;  between  the  mis  servoriim,  the  greatest  of  all  as  be- 

Pope  and  Jesus  Christ ;  between  the  Holy  ing  the  servant  of  all.    The  Papacy  had 

Scriptures  and  the  Church;  between  an  become  by  gradual  usurpation  the  very 

-enlightened  Christian  conscience  and  sub-  reverse   of   Jesus's   institution,    dominus 

mission  to  an  absolute  immoral  will ;  be-  dominorum,   lording  it  over  kings   and 

tween  vital  union  and  communion  with  emperors  to  an  extent  conceived  only  by 

the  living  God,  and  a  communion  with  the  arch-tempter  of  our  Lord  himself. 

God     which     could     only     be     secured  St.  Peter,  in  spite  of  faithful  warning, 

through    the    mediation    of    a    corrupt  denied  his  Lord.    He  was  sifted  as  wheat 

priesthood.  by  Satan,  but  his  faith  did  not  fail ;  he 

It  is  possible  that  the  German  reform-  repented  and,  strengthened  his  brethren 
ers  should  have  been  more  patient,  that  as  the  heroic  leader  in  the  first  establish- 
they  should  have  gone  on  waiting  as  did  ment  of  the  Christian  Church.  St. 
their  predecessors ;  that  Luther  might  Peter's  successors,  in  spite  of  like  ample 
have  served  his  generation  better  by  dy-  warning,  could  not  resist  the  devil  when 
ing  at  the  stake  rather  than  by  rending  he  showed  "  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
the  Church.  But,  in  fact,  the  German  world  and  the  glory  of  them."  The  Pa- 
Reformers,  in  the  interest  of  a  Holy  pacy  made  a  still  more  disastrous  fall, 
Church,  became  Protestants ;  and  their  which  weakened  the  Catholic  Church,  re- 
protest  remains  valid  until  the  Church  of  tarded  its  growth  for  centuries  and 
Rome  becomes  once  more  not  only  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
Catholic  in  the  sense  of  universality,  but  England,  as  it  seemed  at  the  time,  had 
also  in  the  sense  of  a  truly  Holy  Church,  to  choose  between  the  lordship  of  the 

The  divorce  of  Queen  Catherine  from  Pope  and  the  Lordship  of  Christ;  be- 

Henry  the  Eighth  was  an  unholy  deed,  tween  Canon  Law  and  God's  Law ;  be- 

disgraceful  to  Cramner  and  to  the  Eng-  tween  the  liberty  of  sonship  to  God  and 

lish    Reformation.      But    underlying    it  the  bondage  of  papal  absolutism.     It  is 

there  was  a  principle  of  essential  impor-  possible  to  think  that  the  English  Re- 

tance — namely,     whether     the     English  formers  should  have  been  more  patient, 

crown  was  to  be  subordinated  to  Papal  that    they    should    have    used    spiritual 

authority,  and  its  interests  sacrificed  for  forces  only,  that  they  should  have  pre- 

Roman  politics.     On  that  question  the  ferred  death  at  the  stake  rather  than  have 

Papacy  was  in  the  wrong,  and  the  Eng-  relied  upon  absolute  monarchs  and  self- 

lish  people  were  not  in  rebellion  against  seeking  courtiers,  and  be  compelled  to 

the  Catholic  Church  when  they  insisted  share  in  a  reform  which  was,  in  its  civil 

that    the    supreme    jurisdiction    of    the  relations,  downright  robbery  of  God  and 

Church  did  not  extend  into  the  sphere  of  murder    of     holy    innocents.      But,    in 
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fact,  when  forced  to  meet  the  issue  the  the  teacher  of  the  Swiss  Reformers,  was 
EngHsh  Reformers  bravely  met  it.  They  unwilHng  to  submerge  learning  and 
determined  upon  Reform  with  the  best  morals  in  an  ocean  of  human  blood.  He 
weapons  they  had  at  hand.  They  sank  urged  reformation,  not  revolution.  He 
deep  in  the  mire  of  civil  corruption,  but  has  been  crucified  for  centuries  in  popu- 
they  gave  us  a  reformed  national  Church  lar  Protestant  opinion  as  a  politic  time- 
of  England.  The  papacy  cannot  excuse  server,  but  undoubtedly  he  was  the  most 
itself  from  blame  for  whatever  evils  comprehensive  reformer  of  them  all. 
sprang  out  of  the  situation,  which  it  John  von  Staupitz,  Doctor  of  The- 
forced  upon  British  Christianity.  ology,  Vicar-General  of  the  German 
We  are  now  in  the  twentieth  century,  Augustinians,  the  teacher  of  Luther  and 
not  the  sixteenth.  The  situation  has  en-  his  counselor  in  the  early  stages  of  his 
tirely  changed.  Rome  no  longer  defends  reform,  a  man  without  a  stain  and  above 
Tetzel,  or  the  abuses  which  provoked  the  reproach,  a  saint  in  the  common  estima- 
Reformation  in  Germany.  Rome  has  tion  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  alike,  the 
been  chastened  by  the  discipline  of  his-  best  exponent  of  the  piety  of  his  age,  was 
tory.  Every  shred  of  temporal  power  an  apostle  of  Holy  Love  and  good  works, 
has  been  stripped  from  the  papacy.  No  which  he  would  not  sacrifice  in  the  in- 
country  is  in  any  peril  of  papal  usurpa-  terests  of  the  Protestant  dogma  of  justi- 
tion.  It  is  true  that  in  St.  Peter's,  on  fication  by  faith  only. 
great  functions  one  hears  the  roar  from  These  three  immortals,  who  did  not 
assembled  pilgrims  and  clerics,  '"  Viva  separate  themselves  from  the  Roman 
il  Papa  Re."  But  this  is  a  theatrical  dis-  Catholic  Church,  who  remained  in  the 
play,  a  mere  outburst  of  popular  enthusi-  Church  to  patiently  carry  on  the  work 
asm,  having  no  reality  in  it.  It  is  safe  to  of  reform  therein — these  three  were  the 
say  that  if  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  irenic  spirits,  the  heroic  representatives 
sixteenth  century  had  been  what  the  of  aH  that  is  truly  Catholic,  the  beacons 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  to-day  there  of  the  greater  Reformation  which  is  im- 
would  have  been  no  such  rupture  of  the  pending. 

Church  as  took  place  in  the  great  The  situation  in  the  Christian  world 
Reformation.  Doubtless  many  serious  since  the  sixteenth  century  has  been,  so 
differences  have  since  emerged,  which  far  as  Catholicity  is  concerned,  a  dis- 
must  be  removed  ere  union  is  possible,  tracted  one.  The  three  constituent  ele- 
But  the  original  differences  no  longer  ments  of  Catholicity  have  been  used  in 
exist,  in  any  practical  form.  Why  should  different  degrees  and  proportions.  If 
we  live  on  forever  in  the  shadow  of  Rome  has  stood  for  IJniversality,  the 
i^ast  controversies  and  raise  up  dead  is-  Anglicans  have  emphasized  Apostolicity, 
sues  as  obstructions  to  the  reunion  of  and  the  Lutherans,  the  Reformed,  and 
Christianity  and  its  progress  in  the  mod-  the  Puritans  have  insisted  on  the  Pure 
ern  world?  doctrine,  the  Holy  Discipline  and  a  con- 
There  were  other  and  in  some  respects  secrated  life.  Have  they  not  each  in  their 
greater  Reformers  in  the  sixteenth  way  been  enriching  the  great  conception 
century  than  the  more  popular  heroes,  of  Catholicity  ?  Have  they  not  each  their 
Luther,  Zwingli  and  Cranmer.  Sir  contribution  to  make  to  the  Catholic 
Thomas  More,  the  greatest  jurist  of  his  Church  of  the  future?  When  once  the 
time.  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  a  great  fundamental  Catholic  principle  of 
chief  leader  of  reform  before  Cranmer,  Holy  Love  has  become  the  material  prin- 
resigned  his  exalted  position  and  went  ciple  of  entire  Christianity,  it  will  fuse 
to  the  block  rather  than  recognize  the  all  diffierences,  and,  like  a  magnet,  draw 
supreme  authority  of  the  King  in  eccle-  all  into  organic  unity  about  that  center 
siastical  affairs ;  a  true  knight,  a  martyr  where  Love  itself  most  truly  reigns, 
to  the  separation  of  civil  and  ecclesias-  Nothing  in  this  world  can  stand 
tical  jurisdiction.  Erasmus,  the  greatest  against  such  a  Catholic  Church.  She 
scholar  of  his  age,  regarded  by  many  as  will  speedily  draw  all  mankind  into  the 
as  the  real   father  of  the  Reformation,  kingdom  of  our  God  and  Saviour. 

Nbw  York  City. 


Bishop  Greer 

BY  WILLIAM  R.   GIVENS. 

THE    consecration    on    last    Tuesday  year,  he  has  since  had  such  a  ministerial 

morning  of  the  Rev.  David  Hum-  career  as  was  calculated  both  to  deepen 

mell  Greer,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rector  and  broaden  him.     He  has  served  three 

of  St.  Batholomew's  Protestant  Episcopal  congregations:  First,  one  in  Covington, 

Church,  as  Bishop-coadjutor  of  the  Dio-  Kentucky,    for   two   years;   then   Grace 

cese  of  New  York,  occurring    in    that  Church,   Providence,  Rhode  Island,  for 

church  of  which  for  fourteen  years  he  sixteen    years,    and    St.    Batholomew's 

has  been  rector,  was  an  occasion  of  large  since  1888.    He  has  also  before  declined 

interest  to  a  circle  larger  than  that  em-  three   other  bishoprics;   that  of   Rhode 


braced  alone  b  y 
the  confines  of  that 
diocese  or  even  of 
that  one  commu- 
nion. In  New  York 
City  the  Episcopal 
Church  has  been 
for  many  years  de- 
servedly famous  as 
being  foremost 
among  all  denomi- 
nations in  two  ex- 
treme regards :  in 
the  patronage  it 
has  enjoyed  of  the 
rich,  and  in  the 
service  it  has  ren- 
dered to  the  poor. 
The  choice  by  this 
diocese  of  its 
Bishop  from  this 
especial  parish, 
then,  which  for  ten 
years  has  b  e  en 
known,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  one  of  the 
wealthiest  of  the 
"  wealthy  church- 
es,"   and,    on    the 

other  hand,  as  the  leading  ''  institutional 
church  "  in  America,  brings  this  man 
intd' prominence  at  this  time  as  a  ver- 
itable Captain  of  Religious  Industry. 

Dr.  Ureer,  altho  a  man  mature  i.i 
both  experience  and  judgment,  is  still 
a  young  man,  both  iu  looks  and  years,  and 
should  have  many  years  left  yet  to  live 
and  work.  Born  in  1844,  graduated  from 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College  in 
1862,  from  the  Divinity  School  of  Ken- 
yon  College,  Gambler,  Ohio,  in  1866,  and 
ordabied  to  the  priesthood  the  following 
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Island  in  1897,  that 
of  Western  Massa- 
chusetts in  1 90 1 
and  the  proffered 
coadjutorship  to 
Bishop  Whitaker 
of  Pennsylvania  in 
1902.  But  when,  on 
the  23d  of  last  Sep- 
tember, h  e  was 
unanimously  chosen 
by  that  convention, 
the  unanimity  of  all 
"  parties  "  in  which 
choice  was  illus- 
trated by  the  fact 
that  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  Dr.  Dix, 
the  d  e  c  i  d  e  d  1  V 
"High  Church'" 
Rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  and  the 
nomination  was  sec- 
onded by  Dr.  Hunt- 
ington, the  pro- 
nouncedly *'  Broad 
Church  "  Rector  of 
Grace  Church,  he 
accepted  that  which 
no  man  could  decline.  His  acceptance 
also  was  in  language  so  modest,  tender 
and  solemn  that  all  who  heard  him  were 
agreed  his  words  bespoke  his  honest  at- 
titude :  ''  I  did  not  seek  this,  and  I  did  not 
want  it.  ...  I  was  happy  and  con- 
tented in  my  field  of  work,  and  hoped 
in  that  field  to  have  filled  up  the  full 
measure  of  my  usefulness  to  my  God 
and  ta  my  fellow  men.  It  breaks  my 
heart  to  leave  it.     But  vou  have  called 


me. 


The  work  that,  as  Rector  of  St.  Bar- 
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tholomew's,  Dr.  Greer  has  done  in  these  at  Elmsford,  New  York,  where  400  chil- 
years  past  is  confidently  looked   on  as  dren  spend  the  same  amout  of  time  each 
presage  of  what  he  will  be  able  to  do  in  summer.    The  simple  enumeration  of  all 
the  greater  field  of  the  diocese  of  New  the  societies  connected  with  this  parish 
York  in  the  years  to  come.     The  trans-  fills  two  closely  printed  pages  of  the  New 
formation  wrought  in  that  parish  during  York  Charities  Directory,  and  the  full 
those  fourteen  years  has  been  wonderful,  account  of  their  working  a  Year  Book 
considered  even  in  itself ;  but  it  is  chiefly  each  year  of  300  pages, 
interesting    as    an    illustration    of    that        It  goes  without  saying  that  the  doing 
revolution  which  has  come  about  in  just  of  this  work  costs  money — how  much  is 
those  years  in  the  methods  of  all  modern  suggested  by  four  items  from  the  "  sum- 
city  church  work.    Some  one  has  described  mary  "  of  the  Treasurer's  printed  report 
that  parish  when  he  came  to  it  as  "  a  for  last  year : 
mere  ecclesiastical  club  house,  open  once                    receipts  feom  all  sources. 
a  week  and  closed  between  times  so  tight-  p^^  rents,  etc $64,686  79 

ly  that  one  could  not  have  gotten  into  it     offerings,  donations,  income  from  lega- 

with  a  can  opener."     But  half  its  pews       cies,  etc 151,953.74 

were   rented,   and   these   were  but  half  disbursements  for  all  purposes. 

filled — even  on  "  ladies'  davs."     Now  it    For  objects  in  the  parish $170,750.86 

is  open  every  day  in  the  week ;  its  pews    ^^^  ^^J^^*^  «"*«^^^  t^«  p^^^«^ 36.434.42 

are  not  only  all  rented,  but  there  is  a  The   property   value   of   the   church's 

long  waiting  list ;   its   average   Sunday  *'  plant "  is  several  million  dollars,  the 

congregations  are  the  largest  in  the  city ;  parish  house  also  being  endowed  in  the 

its  communicant  list  numbers  more  than  sum  of  more  than  half  a  million  dollars. 

2,000  names;  it  has  five  mission  congre-  These  figures  and  the  names  of  donors 

gations,with  a  Sunday  school  each,  which  back  of  them  necessitate  the  parish  being, 

in    as    many    different    languages    min-  and  they  justify  its  being,   called   "  The 

ister  to  at  least  a  part  of 'New  York's  Millionaires'  Parish."  Among  the  vestry 

polyglot  population;  its  parish  house  on  representative  names  are  those  of  Mr. 

East  Forty-second  Street  covers  almost  James  W.  Alexander,  Mr.  W.  W.  Ap- 

an  entire  city  block,  and  in  and  out  of  pleton,    Mr.    George    A.    Crocker,    Mr. 

the  doors  of  that  house  there  pass  5,000  Frederic  Cromwell,  Mr.  George  H.  Mor- 

people  every  -week.                                       .  gan,  Mr.  William  D.  Sloane. 

The  very  existence  of  that  "  House  "  The  Treasurer  is  at  once  the  Treasurer 

is  an  augury  to  those  who  know  of  it,  as  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company ; 

the  scale  on  which  work  there  is  done  chairmen  of  committees  are  presidents 

would  be  a  revelation  to  those  who  do  as  well  of  banks;  the  roster  of  the  Mis- 

not.    Here  are  housed  under  one  roof  a  sionary  Society  reads  like  a  page  from 

Working  Men's  Club  of  600  men,  with  the  Social  Register,  and  dozens  of  pew 

gymnasium,  library  and  reading  rooms;  holders  own  also  the  New  York  Central 

a  Boys'  Club  of  500  boys,  with  a  cadet  and  a  dozen  other  railroads.     The  man 

battalion  and  other  minor  sub-societies ;  whom  fortune  has  placed  in  this  environ- 

a  Working  Girls'   Club  of  a  thousand  ment  and  ability  has  raised  to  the  head 

girls,  with  night  school  classes  in  cook-  of  this  institution  must  of  necessity  be 

ing,   sewing,  calisthenics,  etc. ;  an  Em-  one  who  is  of  the  firm  conviction  that 

ployment   Bureau,   where   5,200   of  the  "  There  is  no  virtue  in  poverty ;  there  is 

city's  unemployed  have  found  work  in  no  crime  in   wealth.     It  is  the  vulgar 

one  year;  a  Loan  Bureau,  where,  in  the  ostentation  caused  by,  and  the  display 

form  of  mortgages  on  household  furni-  of  wealth,  and  not  its  possession,  which 

ture,  $88,970  has  been  loaned  in  sums  causes   social   unrest."     He   has  simply 

averaging   $98.74   in    one    year,    and   a  constrained  men  of  wealth  to  put  their 

Clinic,  where  in  that  year  53,073  patients  money  at  the  service  of  God  and  their 

have  been  treated.    There  is  also  a  Work-  fellows. 

ing  Girls'  Boarding  House  in  Forty-sixth  Of  course,  these  facts  in  themselves 

Street,  a  Summer  Home  at  Washington,  are  only  facts ;  they  have  no  significance 

Connecticut,    where    300   women    spend  except  as  illustrating  some  phenomenon, 

two  weeks  each,  and  a  Fresh  Air  Farm  The  thing  back  of  them  which  they  do 
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illustrate  and  which  alone  can  vitalize  has    been    successful    because    that    his 

them  is  the  personality  of  the  man  who  dreams    have    happened   to   become   his 

has  been  able  to  develop  this  energy  and  duties.     Forecasting  his  future  career  in 

to  correlate  these  forces.     The  man  is  his  untried  office,  there  are  two  or  three 

one  possessing  a  combination  of  qualities  traits   which  are  sufficiently  marked  to 

rarely    found    together;    one    of    those  warrant  their  continuance  and  to  insure 

whose  psychological  portrait  it  is  not  easy  their  abiding  value, 

to   paint.     That   portrait   is   interesting  One  of  them   is  this:   On   the   night 

chiefly  because  it  is  so  elusive;  it  is  elu-  after  the  election  spoken  of  above,  at  a 

sive  because  the  very  traits  which  in  him  reception  tendered  to  the  clergy  of  the 

seem  to  have  spelled  Success  in  others  diocese  by  Bishop   Potter,  a  man  who 

have  as  often  spelled  out  Failure — and  stood    by,    looking    on,    comparing    the 

vice  versa.    He  is  a  man  in  whose  career  Bishop  and  the  Bishop-coadjutor  Elect, 

the  ordinary  facts  have  wrought  without  who  stood  together  to  receive,  comparing 

the   ordinary  corollaries,  one  in  whose  and  contrasting  the  two  men  with  each 

character  each  element  has  been  devel-  other  and  with  the  clergy  about  them, 

oped  because  of,  and  not  as  usual  in  spite  commented :   "  Dr.   Greer  has  no   sense 

of,  its  very  complement;  for  they  break  of  humor."     This  is  true  in  the  sense 

all  coteries,  defy  all  catalogs  and  seem  that  it  was  meant — fortunately  for  him, 

bound  all  in  incongruity.     He  is  a  man  from  the  point  of  view  of  any  man's  suc- 

of  gentlest  manner,  kindliest  spirit  and  cess  in  this  profession.    That  is  to  say,  he 

intensest  sympathy,  yet  earnest,  strenu-  takes   both   himself   and   his   profession 

ous  and  practical ;  a  man  of  exceptionally  seriously.    This  any  man  in  the  ministry 

sentimental  disposition,  yet  of  as  excep-  must  do.    He  must  deal  oftentimes  with 

tionally  sound  judgment  concerning  men  people  who  are  foolish,  deal  with  them 

and  things;  a  man  who  gains  his  ends  in  matters  that  are  often  trivial,  tolerate 

usually  because  he  bides  his  time,  and  at  times  much  eccentricity  and  bear  more 

yet  withal   an   indefatigable   worker;   a  times  with  manifold  peculiarities.     The 

preacher  whose  pleading  is  so  forceful  man  who  can   do  this   naturally   saves 

that  great  multitudes  are  drawn  by  it,  himself  much  labor — the  labor  of  pre- 

yet  one  whose  treatment  of  a  theme  most  tending  that  he  does  so.     The  ability  to 

"  scholars  "   would   dub   superficial ;   an  do  this  very  thing  has  been  indeed  in 

orator  with  a  voice  so  powerful  as  to  no  small  measure  the  secret  of  this  man's 

be  famous,  yet  with  an  enunciation  so  success. 

faulty  that  at  times  his  words  are  indis-  Another  thing  that  is  expected  of  a 

tinguishable  to  half  his  congregation ;  a  bishop  is  that  he  shall  be  facile  in  public 

writer  of  choice  diction,  yet  so  given  to  address — especially   impromptu  address, 

mannerisms  as  at  times  to  be  even  un-  If  it  is  true  that  "  An  orator  is  one  who 

grammatical;    a    churchman    cautiously  has  learned  and  forgotten  every  rule  of 

conservative    in    public    utterance    and  oratory,"  such  is  in  no  small  degree  the 

orthodox   in   private    faith,   yet  one   so  case  with  Dr.  Greer.     He  is  especially 

liberal  in  methods  and  so  ready  to  adopt  happy  in  being  able  to  rise  to  an  occa- 

expedients  as  to  shock  whole  classes  of  sion  on  occasions  which  are  of  sufficient 

reformers  by  having  billiard  rooms,  card  importance  to  make  a  speaker  entirely 

tables,    cigar   counters,    dancing   classes  forget  himself.    This  will  be  attested  by 

and  a  Sunday  playing  football  team  in  all  those  who  heard,   for  example,   his 

and  connected  with  that  Parish  House ;  eulogy  on  Mr.  McKinley  the  day  of  the 

a  man  as  full  of  surprises  as  of  excel-  memorial  service  held  after  the  Martyr 

lencies  yet  of  sterling  qualities  as  strik-  President's  assassination;  his  memorial 

ing  contradictions — such  a  man  is  Bishop  to  the  late  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  on  the 

Greer.  day  of  the  dedication  of  the  memorial 

Just  in  proportion  as  by  the  wording  doors  erected  at  the  church's  entrance  in 

of  those  phrases  I  have  failed  to  make  his  memorv  some  six  months  since;  his 

their  content  clear,  I  have  succeeded  in  speech  on  the  proposed  amendment  of 

that  paragraph  in  drawing  a  true  pic-  the  canon   dealing  with  divorce  at  the 

ture  of  a  man  who  is  great  because  he  General    Convention    in    San    Francisco 

has  been  true  rather  than  consistent,  who  two  years  ago,  and  the  brief  address  in 
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terms  of  which  he  accepted  his  election  to 
this  office  in  the  Church  of  the  Heavenly 
Rest  last  September. 

But  the  crowning  quality  of  any  man  in 
any  office  is,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  a 
moral  quality.  This,  in  felicity  let  it  be 
heralded,  those  who  know  New  York's 
Bishop-coadjutor  best  all  unite  to  declare 
he  has  as  few  men  have.  In  any  search 
for  secrets  about  his  success,  the  secret 
is  an  open  one.  It  is  simple.  It  is  this : 
He  is  a  good  man.  It  is  the  confidence 
rich  men  have  had  in  his  integrity — and 


this  alone — that  has  made  them  make  of 
him  their  almoner.  It  is  this  that  has 
won  for  him  such  a  wealth  of  loyal  af- 
fection as  has  been  showered  upon  few 
men,  either  in  the  ministry  or  out  of  it. 
It  is  this  that  has  now  overflowed  the 
limits  of  one  parish  and  bids  fair  to  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  of  a  whole  diocese,  even 
of  a  whole  denomination.  If  it  does, 
none  will  be  more  ready  to  congratulate 
that  diocese  and  that  denomination  than 
those  who  are  at  present  just  outside  its 
pale. 

Nkw  York  City. 
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The  Real  Southern  Man 

[We  printed  last  week  an  article,  entitled  "The  Southern  Man,"  by  a  Northern 
woman  for  several  years  a  resident  in  the  South.  This  week  we  print  a  reply  by  a 
Southern  woman.     We  do  nor  say  who  gets  the  best  of  the  argument. — Editor.] 


LEARNING  deprives  some  people  of 
imagination.  It  gives  them  the 
crawling,  nearsighted  mind  and 
endows  them  with  a  hypercritical  faculty 
as  the  only  means  of  intellectual  expres- 
sion. Persons  of  this  class  fail  to  com- 
prehend the  Southerner,  because  he  does 
not  belong  to  their  world  of  ideas.  He 
would  be  somewhere  in  the  regions  of 
their  dreams  if  they  had  dreams.  He  is 
an  unreality  to  them.  If  I  should  say 
to  such  a  critic,  "  It  is  necessary  to  ap- 
preciate the  Southern  man  in  order  to 
understand  him,"  he  would  miss  the  real 
point  of  my  observation  and  comment 
upon  the  inversion  of  my  logic.  "  How 
can  one  appreciate  what  one  does  not 
understand  ?  "  This  kind  of  mental  in- 
tegrity is  incurable  because  the  imagina- 
tion has  been  destroyed.  Such  a  man 
does  ^'his  own  thinking,"  of  course,  but 
the  trouble  is  he  has  nothing  of  his  own 
to  think  about.  His  mind  was  made  up 
for  him  by  a  college  faculty,  certified  to 
by  a  "diploma,"  and  warranted  to  reach 
certain  conclusions  so  long  as  he  lives. 
He  cannot  understand  any  condition  or 
any  man  who  does  not  conform  to  what 
he  "  studied."  These  are  the  people  who 
sit  in  judgment  upon  everything  South- 
ern with  a  sense  of  omniscence  that  would 
be  amusing  if  it  were  not  so  disgusting. 


And  they  are  pathetically  unconscious  of 
the  impression  they  produce  upon  the 
unenlightened  Southerner. 

Recently  a  Northern  lady  and  her 
husband  were  conversing  with  some 
Southern  friends,  when  one  of  the  latter, 
having  long  since  caught  the  keynote  of 
their  minds,  maliciously  used  a  well 
thumbed,  pedantic  phrase  to  convey  a 
copy  book  moral.  The  Northern  guest 
started  as  if  she  had  heard  an  echo  from 
her  native  land,  turned  to  her  husband 
and  remarked  with  the  air  of  a  mission- 
ary commanding  a  heathen,  "  She  has 
expressed  a  wholesome  idea,  Mr.  H. !  " 
Mr.  H.  is  disposed  to  herald  with  enthu- 
siasm any  dawn  of  intelligence  in  the 
darkened  Southern  mind.  "  Now  tell 
me,  my  dear  lady,"  he  exclaimed,  taking 
the  wicked  one  by  the  hand  encouraging- 
ly, "  tell  me  exactly  how  you  reached  this 
very  creditable  conclusion.  I  never  heard 
such  a  sentiment  in  this  section  before, 
it's — er — encouraging!"  And  she  told  him 
such  a  moving  fiction  that  his  eyes  filled 
with  thankful  tears.  But  this  insolence 
merited  the  deceit  practiced  upon  him. 

From  this  simple  illustration  the  in- 
competence of  many  of  our  critics  may 
be  inferred.  Their  censure  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  malice,  but  of  academic  provin- 
cialism and  of  invincible  ignorance  con- 
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cerning  every  class  of  men  and  things 
not  laid  down  in  their  theoretical  way 
bills  of  life. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  *'  wildcat  ora- 
tors "  among  us.  The  war  deprived  the 
Southern  man  of  his  wealth,  but  he  can 
still  speak  with  the  tongue  of  men  and 
of  angels  from  any  convenient  stump 
or  from  the  gallery  of  a  crossroads  post 
office.  Meanwhile,  the  record  of  the 
reconstructionists  in  the  South  proves 
that  he  is  not  the  only  man  in  this  coun- 
try shortened  by  "  false  standards  of 
honor."  And  it  is  true  that  our  editors 
still  write  ''  fire  breathing"  editorials 
and  "  gush  about  the  sanctity  of  woman- 
hood," but  if  any  one  wishes  to  risk  the 
''  fire  "  or  test  the  genuineness  of  the 
''  gush,"  let  him  appear  in  the  open  and 
question  either.  Also,  some  professors 
among  us  are  working  too  hard  for  "  an 
educational  ideal,"  which  is  not  indige- 
nous to  this  section.  But  when  one  of 
these  is  imprudent  enough  to  show  his 
ideal,  we  get  rid  of  him  even  if  we  resort 
to  guile,  as  did  the  trustees  of  Trinity 
College  the  other  day  in  the  case  of  Pro- 
fessor Bassett.  They  did  not  turn  him 
out,  but  they  left  the  door  wide  open.  In 
the  end  he  will  go.  Already  his  grass 
withereth. 

Considered  as  a  Southern  factor,  the 
Southern  man  is  abnormal,  because  he 
has  survived  the  civilization  that  created 
him,  and  has  not  accepted  the  civil  con- 
ditions that  now  constrain  him.  Pe- 
culiarly endowed  with  the  instinct  to 
govern,  he  has  lost  the  chairmanship  of 
national  affairs.  But  if  he  governs  less, 
he  lynches  more,  for  he  has  a  temper  that 
may  be  trusted  to  even  up  things  one 
way  or  another.  According  to  the  his- 
tory of  a  conquered  people  he  should 
have  adopted  by  this  time  the  sentiments 
and  opinions  of  the  victorious  North. 
However,  the  dangers  of  his  situation 
forced  him  to  regard  as  the  most 
abominable  heresies  what  is  there  reck- 
oned as  fundamental  principles  of  po- 
litical righteousness.  The  very  truth 
must  be  acclimated,  shaded  with  the 
color  line,  before  he  will  accept  it.  And 
the  wisdom,  even  the  virtue  of  his  posi- 
tion, is  easily  proved :  Had  he  submitted 
to  the  inevitable  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  accepted  the  conditions  imposed 
upon  him  by  merciless  victors,  and  docile- 


ly adopted  the  ethical  conclusions  of  the 
al)()litionists,  by  this  time  his  legitimate 
grandsons  would  have  been  mulatto  bar- 
bers shaving  Yankee  deacons  somewhere 
in  New  England.  This  is  the  explana- 
tion of  his  poHtical  frenzy.  He  is  busy 
avoiding  the  inevitable,  contracting  those 
conditions  of  "  freedom  "  which  inter- 
fere with  his  own  supremacy,  and  in 
fitting  his  ethics  to  the  exigencies  of 
every  situation.  The  integrity  of  his 
name  and  the  honor  of  posterity  are  thus 
insured. 

But  if  he  is  a  realist  in  politics,  he  is  a 
romanticist  in  love.  His  relation  to  all 
women  is  bounded  by  one  definition  or 
another  of  that  term.  His  social  charm 
depends  upon  his  manifestation  of  it; 
and  when  he  ceases  to  be  a  lover  he  is 
retired  to  the  archives  of  society,  having 
really  ceased  to  exist  in  the  most  delight- 
ful sense  of  being.  But  by  the  title,  lover, 
I  mean  something  more  and  something 
less  than  it  suggests  to  the  people  of  the 
vulgar  West,  or  in  the  practical  North. 
A  lover  in  the  South  is  every  man,  not 
simply  the  one  who  is  attached  to  one 
woman.  His  is  a  narrowed  vocation. 
But  there  is  something  fine,  innocent, 
chivalric  in  the  Southern  man  which 
leaps  into  a  rose  of  speech,  a  look  of 
prayer  or  benediction  whenever  he  comes 
in  contact  with  women  of  his  own  kind. 
And  by  ''  his  own  kind,"  I  mean  a  South- 
ern woman  with  flowers  in  her  hand  and 
a  lifelong  determination  in  her  heart  to 
be  loved.  The  man  may  think  he  is  a 
bishop  or  the  governor-elect,  and  all  may 
agree  with  him  in  this  laudable  illusion, 
but  somewhere  beyond  the  area  of  his 
bishopric,  beyond  the  confines  of  his  po- 
litical office,  on  the  moonlit  summit  of 
his  imagination,  the  angels  in  heaven 
know  that  there  is  the  helmet  and  sword 
of  a  Galahad  or  a  Launcelot. 

I  have  been  told  that  well  bred  North- 
ern women  would  resent  the  fulsome 
attention  we  receive  from  Southern  men. 
I  doubt  this.  They  only  think  so  because 
they  do  not  comprehend  the  "  spirit  of 
the  service,"  nor  the  happiness  of  the 
experience.  Not  long  ago  a  Northern 
woman  of  great  social  prestige  was  de- 
tained a  few  days  at  the  hotel  in  an  old 
Southern  town.  She  had  the  maimers 
of  a  Puritan  and  the  frozen  face  of  a 
queen.    In  the  afternoon  she  established 
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herself    in    lonely    grandeur    upon    the  the  bleak  austerity   of  her  virtue.     He 

veranda,  v^^hich  reached  to  the  sidewalk,  longs  to  soften  and  redden  her  face  into 

As  is  the  custom  in  that  place,  every  man  something    sweet   and    becoming.      But 

who  passed,  young  or  old,  black  or  white,  after  a  passage  of  flowers  and  arms  be- 

lifted  his  hat.     Her  indignation  changed  tween   them,   the   limp  in  his  gallantry 

to  amazement  as  the  gallant  wayfarers,  is  even  more  pitiable.     Meanwhile,  the 

unmindful   of   her   agitation,    continued  unhappy  woman  really  believes  that  she 

their  quaintly  impersonal  homage  to  the  is   protecting  herself  against  the   wiles 

sex.     At  last,  with  naive  simplicity,  she  of  the  devil.     She  has  no  imagination, 

inquired   of   us    within,    "  How   in   this  She  does  not  understand  that  a  man  can 

world  did  so  many  people  learn  of  my  be  honest  and  not  be  in  earnest.     He  is 

arrival  ?  "  honest  in  the  knight  errant  pose  he  as- 

"  They  have  not,"  one  repHed,  "  they  sumes,  but  it  is  monstrous  and  vulgar  to 

lift  their  hats  because  you  are  a  wom-  suppose  that  he  wishes  to  marry  every 

an."    She  was  delighted,  poor  thing,  and  woman  to  whom  he  feels  it  his  duty  to 

in  five  minutes  I  observed  her  returning  "  make  love."     Doubtless,  if  the  women 

each  bow  with  a  smile,  which,  for  rare-  of  the  South  were  in  competition  with 

ness,    surpassed    anything    a    Southern  him  intellectually,  politically,  or  indus- 

woman  could  do.    This  was  shocking,  of  trially,  they  also  would  feel  that  hideous 

course,  but  she  did  not  know  that  it  is  thing,  male  antagonism.    As  it  is,  all  he 

not  the  custom  here  to  return  such  salu-  asks  of  his  womankind  is  that  they  pos- 

tations.     During  the   remainder  of  her  sess   beauty,   charm   and   goodness.      It 

stay  she  spent  as  much  time  as  possible  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  they  excel  in 

on  the  veranda,  and  it  is  needless  to  add  these  particulars ;  indeed,  I  have  some- 

that  the  sidewalk  was  crowded.     But  I  times   thought  more   wit   would   add   a 

did  not  blame  her.    I  reflected  how  terri-  relish  to  the  combination,  but  I  do  know 

ble  it  must  be  to  live  in  a  region  where  that  our  most  strenuous  efforts  are  made 

one    might    freeze    into    an    unnatural  in  this  direction ;  which,  of  course,  may 

hauteur  for  the  lack  of  such  inexpressive  convict  us  of  weak  mindedness  in  the 

masculine  attention.  opinion  of  some.     But  we  have  our  re- 

But  even  the   Southern  man  has  his  ward — we  are  ridiculous  enough  to  be 

limitations  as  a  lover.    He  stands  in  awe  pleased,  because  we  are  the  most  beloved 

of  the  intellectual  prude,  who  he  im-  and  the  best  protected   women  in   this 

agines  must  be  wooed  upon  the  Socratic  country. 

plane.  He  is  sincerely  sorry  for  her,  and  This  interpretation  of  the  Southern 
he  is  willing,  but  he  simply  does  not  man  is  incomplete  without  some  notice 
know  how  to  approach  the  blank  walls  of  his  higher  life.  He  is  not  ethical,  but 
of  her  citadel.  And,  therefore,  he  could  he  is  spiritually  minded.  That  is  to  say, 
not  be  more  awkward  at  the  business  if  no  matter  how  perverse  his  ways  are,  he 
he  were  halt,  dumb  and  blind.  Primarily  has  a  courage  of  the  soul  which  over- 
he  is  not  himself  an  intellectual  being,  looks  the  deeds  of  the  body  and  depends 
and  there  is  nothing  in  his  imagination  upon  God  for  salvation.  Religion  is  the 
or  experience  that  prepares  him  for  sincere  romance  of  his  soul.  There  is 
coping  with  her  forlorn  condition.  In  little  material  in  him  for  the  making  of 
this  connection  I  recall  the  courage  and  a  saint,  but  no  wider  field  of  repentance 
sacrifice  of  a  brilliant  Georgian,  who  can  be  found  than  he  sows  and  reaps 
numbers  among  his  acquaintances  a  year  by  year  beneath  an  ever  forgiving 
venomously  virtuous  woman  from  Bos-  heaven.  Such  vices  as  he  has  are  pri- 
ton,  who  has  herself  been  warped  by  a  vate,  sacred,  and  he  resents  their  ex- 
system  of  ethics  which  she  failed  to  di-  posure  as  much  as  if  they  were  really 
gest  properly.  The  pain  and  bewilder-  dear  to  him.  Thus,  if  one  is  exploited  in 
ment  upon  the  Colonel's  face  when  he  the  Northern  press,  he  is  ready  to  con- 
meets  this  person  at  a  social  function  is  tend  for  it  as  valiantly  as  if  it  was  the 
pitiable.  He  feels  that  she  despises  his  family  coat  of  arms.  He  is  the  only 
eloquence,  his  grace,  his  traditions  and  man  living  who  fights  as  gallantly  for 
his  ancestors ;  but,  because  he  is  a  South-  his  faults  as  he  does  for  his  virtues.  They 
ern  man,  he  must  break  a  lance  against  also  are  his   offspring,  halt,   lame  and 
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blind  children  of  his  common  nature,  so 
near  and  kin  that  to  deny  them  would 
seem  to  his  romantic  soul  a  kind  of 
treason. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Southern  man  will 
ever  become  identical  with  the  Northern 
type  any  more  than  I  think  the  soil  in 
Vermont  will  grow  cotton,  and  for  the 
same  reason.     The  climate  there  is  too 


cold,  the  earth  too  lean  to  win  a  silken 
bloom.  And  in  the  South  the  air  is  too 
mild,  too  fragrant,  and  too  languorous 
with  dreams  to  produce  a  nutmeg  Yan- 
kee. A  man  is  a  man  the  world  over, 
God  help  him!  But  in  the  South,  I 
think,  he  is  nearer  kin  to  angels  and 
devils  than  he  is  in  any  other  region. 


& 


Governor   Taft's    Record    in    the 

Philippines 

BY  JAMES  A.  LEROY 

Formerly  Secretary  to  Commissioner  Dean  C.  Worcester 


ONE  of  America's  **  deans  of  litera- 
ture," in  an  attack  of  pessimism 
over  our  public  life  of  to-day, 
lamented  the  passing  of  ''  the  typical 
American  of  the  good  old  days,"  or 
something  to  that  effect.  This  outburst 
centered  chiefly  about  our  undertaking 
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in  the  Philippines,  which  seemed  to  the 
good  man  of  the  pen  the  head  and  front 
of  our  offending,  and  both  main  cause 
and  incident  of  our  decline  as  a  nation. 
At  the  very  moment  of  his  giving  voice 
to  this  lament,  there  was  coming  to  the 
chief  control  of  affairs  in  the  Philip- 
pines a  man  who  represents  the  very 
best  traditions  of  American  citizenship, 
who  is  faithful  to  the  ideals  of  the 
"  good  old  days,"  while  fully  in  touch 
with  all  the  currents  of  national  life  to- 
day, nor  yet  less  jealous  of  our  honor, 
nor  less  solicitous  of  our  welfare  for 
the  future.  He,  too,  would  have  wished 
that  the  United  States  should  not  in- 
volve itself  in  the  holding  of  territory 
in  the  Orient ;  but  that  did  not  prevent 
him  from  recognizing  that  his  country 
had  certain  duties  of  the  moment  to 
meet  nor  from  loyally  engaging  all  his 
splendid  activities  in  the  effort  practi- 
cally to  discharge  them.  And  the  re- 
ward of  his  faithfulness  to  duty  will  be 
the  credit,  if  not  of  having  "  solved  the 
Philippine  question,"  at  least  of  hav- 
ing started  it  well  on  its  way  to  solu- 
tion, by  bringing  clearly  before  his  fel- 
low citizens  what  are  the  essentials  of 
the  situation  and  by  marking  out  for 
the  Filipinos  the  lines  along  which  their 
future  political  activity  will  proceed. 

This  man,  whose  success  with  the 
Filipinos  since  1900  makes  us  wonder 
why  he  was  not  sent  out  to  them  in 
1898,  is  William  Howard  Taft,  now  on 
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Crowd  listening  to  W.  H.  Taft's  inaugural  address  as  Civil  Governor,  Manila,  July  4th,  1901.  Picture 
looks  toward  Manila  Cathedral.  Stand  is  erected  on  site  of  old  Governor-General's  Palace,  ruined 
in  earthquake  in  1861.  The  "  Ayuntamiento,"  present  seat  of  Civil  Government  for  the  Islands,  is 
directly  across  the  Plaza  from  this 


his  way  home  to  become  Secretary  of 
War.  He  went  out  in  1900,  known  pop- 
ularly only  in  Ohio  and  the  other  States 
of  the  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit,  tho 
marked  as  a  coming  man  among  jur- 
ists and  men  more  intimate  with  the 
public  life  of  the  nation ;  he  returns  at 
the  beginning  of  1904  as  a  striking  na- 
tional figure.  The  Philippine  career  of 
this  American  citizen  is  worthy  of  re- 
perusal  at  this  time. 

The  name  by  which  he  has  always 
been  familiarly  known,  "  Bill  "  Taft,  is 
still  an  appropriate  name  to-day,  when 
the  memories  of  his  athletic  career  at 
Yale  (where  he  rowed  on  the  'varsity 
crew,  was  champion  wrestler  and 
boxer,  etc.)  belong  only  to  a  limited  cir- 
cle. There  is  a  pretty  general  convic- 
tion among  us  that  a  man  who  can 
carry  his  nickname  into  middle-age  and 
into  public  life  is  quite  worthy  of  con- 
fidence;  one  can  go  for  precedents  into 
the  early  days  of  our  national  life,  when 
our  "  shirt  sleeves  "  methods  earned  us 
the  reputation  Europe  still  gives  us  of 
being  an  undignified  nation.    And  Gov- 


ernor Taft  has  lost  nothing  in  the  es- 
teem of  his  countrymen  for  having 
proved  that  wholesome,  hearty  good- 
fellowship  and  direct,  plain  speech  have 
in  three  years  given  him  such  a  sort  of 
hold  upon  a  people  of  the  "  subtle 
East  "  as  the  wise  Oriental  specialists 
do  not  contemplate  in  their  philosophy. 
At  the  farewell  banquet  given  by  the 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
before  the  Second  Philippine  Commis- 
sion, sailed  from  that  port  on  April 
17th,  1900,  Judge  Taft  said  frankly  in 
his  speech  that  he  had  not  at  first  been 
in  favor  of  retaining  our  hold  on  the 
Philippines,  and  had  come  to  face  it 
only  as  a  necessity  which  conditions 
forced  upon  us.  There  was  at  least  the 
intimation  that  he  was  still  open- 
minded  as  to  what  the  future  would 
bring  forth  for  the  Philippines,  close- 
handed  rule,  a  large  measure  of  auton- 
omy or  independence.  But  it  passed 
unnoticed  in  the  general  assumption  of 
the  time  that  all  these  five  McKinley 
appointees  were  necessarily  "  imperial- 
ists." 
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The  Commission  and  its  then  slender 
staff  of  assistants  disembarked  at  Manila 
June  3d,  1900.  The  succeeding  three 
months  were  spent  in  investigating  the 
main  subjects  of  Philippine  affairs  they 
were  soon  to  deal  with.  Judge  Taft  re- 
served for  himself  the  friar  question, 
public  lands  and  the  civil  service,  in  par- 
ticular, and  was  generally  alive  to  every 
phase  of  the  not  simple  ''  Philippine  ques- 
tion." On  September  1st,  according  to 
the  instructions  of  the  President  of  April 
7th,  1900,  which  will  stand  as  a  sort  of 
Magna  Charta  of  American-Philippine 
administration,  the  Commission  began 
the  formal  exercise  of  its  functions  as  a 
legislature  for  the  islands.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  for  the  time  being  retaining  ex- 
ecutive control  of  civil  affairs  as  Military- 
Governor,  besides  being  commanding 
general  of  the  army  in  the  Philippines. 

At  first,  the  Commission's  duties  were 
most  important  as  controlling  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  insular  revenues,  up  to 
then  managed  by  the  army  administra- 
tors under  no  very  well  defined  system. 
But  the  broadest  plans  for  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  archipelago  on  a  civil 
basis  were  well  under  way,  and  shortly 


after  the  election  of  1900  they  began  to 
be  put  into  effect.  Eirst,  there  was  the 
educational  act,  calling  for  the  expendi- 
tures by  the  central  government  on  pri- 
mary schools  of  about  $1,400,000  an- 
nually, and  the  hiring  of  1,000  graduates 
of  American  universities  and  normal 
schools  as  teachers ;  then,  the  municipal 
and  provincial  government  codes,  giving 
the  towns  of  the  archipelago  nearly  the 
same  measure  of  autonomy  that  Ameri- 
can municipalities  have,  while  for  the 
first  time  both  towns  and  provinces  were 
freed  from  semi-ecclesiastical  and  semi- 
military  rule ;  meanwhile,  the  merit  sys- 
tem had  been  inaugurated  in  the  civil 
service,  and,  soon  after  the  first  provin- 
cial governments  were  under,  way,  a 
new  code  of  civil  procedure  was  enacted 
and  the  courts  of  the  archiplago  reor- 
ganized and  put  in  very  large  part  into 
the  hands  of  American  judges. 

All  this  work  went  forward  so  rapidly, 
being  more  or  less  coincident  with  the 
visits  made  by  the  Commission  to  one 
after  another  of  the  provinces  of  the 
archipelago,  as  they  were  ready  to  pass 
from  under  military  rule,  that  it  was  a 
long  time  before  the  public  at  home  got 


The  '*  Ayuntamiento,"  or  City  Hall,  of  Manila.  As  the  best  available  structure,  this  has  been  occupied 
by  American  Military  and  Civil  Government  as  Headquarters  since  1898.  Governor  Taft's  office  is 
In    the   corner    room    facing   this    way ;    view   tal^en    from    Cathedral 
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a  clear  idea  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  in  their  cause  against  the  friars ;  how  he 
islands,  while  it  has  not  yet  fully  ex-  drew  to  himself  all  the  solid  elements  of 
plained  to  itself  what  it  was  that  came  the  native  population,  and  so  gained  the 
about  in  early  1901,  which  seems  so  to  respect  of  the  superficial  or  the  scoun- 
have  given  the  right-about-face  to  our  drelly  that  he  frequently  was  the  reposi- 
relations  with  the  Filipinos,  hitherto  so  tory  of  their  confidences;  how  consum- 
unsatisfactory  and  thereafter  so  steadily  mately  he  handled  all  these,  playing  them 
improving.  and  their  jealousies  off  against  one  an- 
Probably  the  average  citizen,  patching  other  when  he  could  not  appeal  to  their 
together  the  odds  and  ends  of  what  has  virtues ;  how  he  met  them  in  social  equal- 
reached  him  from  the  islands,  is  inclined  ity,  danced  with  their  ladies,  broke  bread 
to  believe  that  the  cause  of  it  all  has  at  their  tables,  and  in  a  dozen  ways  gave 
been  Taft.  And  in  truth,  tho  this  view  them  opportunities  to  exhibit  themselves 
does  not  take  fair  account  of  the  zealous  at  their  very  best  as  hosts.  These  are 
labors  of  Mr.  Taft's  colleagues,  of  the  all,  the  last  as  well  as  the  first,  elements 
return  of  the  conservatives  to  control  in  the  Taft  regime  which  the  future  his- 
among  the  Filipinos,  nor  of  the  effect  torian  of  the  Philippines  will  have  to 
of  a  more  consistent  and  intelligent  mili-  take  into  account.  If  "  genius  is  an  in- 
tary  policy,  it  is  not  very  far  from  the  finite  capacity  for  taking  pains,"  there 
truth.  Absolute  straightforwardness,  are  more  ways  than  one  in  which  Gov- 
combined  with  sympathy  and  tact,  what-  ernor  Taft  has  it. 

ever  may  be  true  of  other  Orientals,  these  He  was  inaugurated  Civil  Governor  of 
are  the  traits  of  a  personality  which  will  the  Philippines,  the  first  non-military 
acquire  prestige  among  the  Filipinos,  governor  the  islands  had  had  since  the 
And  affection,  too,  for  no  man  really  early  days  of  Spanish  rule,  on  July  4th, 
has  prestige  among  them  who  has  not  1901,  while  the  Commission  was  yet  in 
gained  their  affections.  Within  two  the  very  midst  of  its  organization  work. 
months  after  Taft's  arrival  in  Manila  a  That  work  was  not  yet  completed  when 
Spanish  newspaper  editor  had  caught  he  was  taken  sick  from  intestinal  trou- 
the  drift  and  dubbed  his  future  course  bles,  and  eventually  had  to  submit  to  an 
the  "policy  of  attraction."  As  the  operation  in  November,  1901.  One  un- 
Manila  Filipinos  came  to  know  Taft,  they  derstood  how  Filipino  hopes  were  cen- 
let  their  friends  in  the  provinces  hear  tered  on  him  when  he  observed  how 
about  him.  When  the  Commission  went  anxiously  every  report  about  the  patient 
on  its  tours,  organizing  civil  govern-  was  caught  up,  and  what  apprehension 
ments,  the  provincials  in  turn  came  under  was  created  by  the  Manila-born  rumor 
the  charm  of  a  personality  which  wins  that  he  was  to  be  recalled  home  and  re- 
even  the  cold-blooded  Anglo-Saxon  to  placed  by  a  Military  Governor  once  more, 
what  it  will  with  him  and  which  could  When  he  finally  was  starting  for  home, 
not  less  than  make  of  the  responsive  he  took  pains  to  assure  the  throng  of 
Filipino  a  subject.  Add  to  this  the  fact  natives  who  had  gathered  at  the  Mala- 
that  he  was  herald-in-chief  of  a  new  caiian  Palace  to  say  good-by  that  he 
civil  policy  of  governmefit  calculated  to  positively  would  return, 
satisfy,  either  entirely  or  in  a  large  meas-  Judge  Taft  is  a  very  large  man,  of 
ure,  the  aspiration  of  the  intellectually  powerful  frame,  and  has  also  in  recent 
intransigent  then  holding  out  against  the  years  become  quite  stout,  so  that  he  really 
United  States,  and  one  may  understand  needed  to  go  to  a  more  bracing  climate 
why  Taft  has  become  the  "  idol  of  the  to  recuperate  fully  from  the  operation. 
Filipinos  "  in  sober  truth.  Quite  to  un-  His  fellow  Commissioners  sent  Secretary 
derstand,  however,  all  the  subtleties  of  Root  a  telegram,  saying  he  ought  to  come 
this  sub-surface  change  in  the  islands  one  home  on  vacation,  and  he  accepted 
would  need  have  been  at  the  side  of  the  President  Roosevelt's  invitation  to  that 
man  himself  while  it  was  making;  have  effect  only  when  put  on  the  ground  of 
seen  how  he  pierced  straight  to  the  ker-  the  need  for  him  to  lay  his  work  before 
nel  of  the  problem,  and  gauged  the  real  Congress  and  advocate  the  legislation 
needs  and  desires  of  the  Filipinos,  never  necessary  to  put  things  on  a  more  perma- 
more  clear  than  in  the  emphatic  way  in  nent  basis  in  the  Philippines, 
which  he  identified   himself  with   them  The     "  army     cruelty "     campaign 
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brought  about  an  extensive  ventilation 
of  Philippine  affairs  in  the  Senate. 
Without  Governor  Taft,  however,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  the  country  would  not 
have  been  focused  on  the  real  point  at 
that  time  at  issue — viz.,  should  the 
progress  realized  toward  a  peaceful 
status  and  an  efficient  Government  be 
crystallized  into  permanency,  or  'should 
things  be  allowed  to  drift?  Following 
his  appearance  before  the  committees 


turn  that  public  confidence  in  his  sin- 
cerity and  his  ability  to  meet  the  task 
in  hand  which  has  ever  since  been  mani- 
fest in  editorial  utterances,  public 
speeches  and  private  arguments. 

It  was  a  bold  stroke  which  carried 
Governor  Taft  to  Rome  on  his  way 
back  to  the  Philippines — conceived  and 
engineered  among  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  himself.  They 
bid  high — a  "  transaction  "  was  of- 
fered which  would  secure,  at  one  stroke, 


\ 


One  of  gates  of  walled  city,  Manila,  looking  toward  Manila  Bay,   showing  part   of  the   big   convent   of 

Augustinian  Friars 


of  Congress,  even  in  th^  midst  of  one 
of  the  fiercest  partisan  debates  of  recent 
times,  not  a  speaker  on  either  side  but 
paused  a  moment  to  pay  at  least  some 
small  tribute  to  the  man  Taft.  And 
more  than  that,  the  public  at  home  had 
come  nearer  to  the  man,  had  felt  a  lit- 
tle of  the  magnetism  there  is  about  him, 
and  had  been  able,  in  some  measure,  to 
realize  how  he  had  accomplished  what 
he  did  in  the  Philippines.  In  all  full- 
ness and  frankness,  he  had  taken  his 
fellow-citizens  into  his  confidence  on 
the  dangers  and  the  doubtful  points  of 
pur  "  experiment,"  as  well  as  on  its 
rosier  aspects;  he  had  received  in  re- 


the  elimination  of  the  friars  from  the 
islands  where  they  have  clung  to  the 
seats  of  unwelcome  guests.  Success  in 
this  would  have  unified  the  Filipinos 
under  American  rule  as  nothing  else 
possibly  could.  But  monastic  influ- 
ences were  too  powerful  of  the  Vatican 
to  permit  the  making  of  this  "  bar- 
gain,'' advantageous  tho  it  was  to  the 
Church.  The  friar  land  question  was 
postponed  for  settlement  between  Taft 
and  Monsignor  Guidi,  and  the  Vatican 
gave  the  Governor  verbal  promises  as 
to  eliminating  the  friars  as  rapidly  as 
circumstances  would  permit.  The  or- 
ders in  Manila  had,  by  exorbitant  de- 
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mands,  maintained  until  very  recently  didate  even  before  President  McKinley 
a  deadlock  on  the  question  of  Govern-  asked  him  to  leave  his  quiet  and,  for  him, 
ment  purchase  of  their  estates.  Fur-  chosen  career  on  the  bench  of  the  Sixth 
thermore,  most  of  the  Filipinos  believe  Circuit  to  go  to  the  then  turbulent  Philip- 
that  the  Pope's  Bull  on  the  Philippines,  pines.  When  he  accepted  the  reporters 
published  last  December,  shows  that  either  guessed,  or  were  informed,  that  he 
the  Vatican  had  by  then  gone  back  on  would  be  given  the  first  opportunity  to 
its  promises  to  Taft  in  regard  to  the  take  a  place  in  the  Supreme  Court.  At 
withdrawal  of  the  friars.  Meanwhile,  any  rate.  President  Roosevelt  has  since 
there  is  a  new  regime  at  Rome,  and  we  regarded  this  as  a  promise  of  his  pre- 
must  await  results  when  the  Philippine  decessor  which  he  was  bound  to  respect, 
policy  comes  in  for  its  share  of  atten-  When  he  first  offered  Taft  a  place  where 
tion.  (The  recent  elimination  of  the  his  ambition  has  been  to  sit  the  latter 
land  question  means  much ;  and  the  promptly  declined  on  the  ground  that  he 
new  American  bishops  may  do  more,  "  believed  he  was  needed  in  the  Philip- 
in  provinces  not  affected  by  the  land  pines  "  and  he  had  promised  their  people 
troubles  of  the  friars.)  But  even  more  he  would  come  back.  Again,  a  year  ago, 
important  than  that,  as  affecting  this  there  came  another  vacancy,  and  Gov- 
old  and  vital  issue  in  the  Philippines,  ernor  Taft,  but  a  few  months  since  back 
the  Filipinos  at  large  are  beginning  to  in  the  harness  at  Manila,  after  a  reception 
get  some  inkling  of  what  religious  lib-  unparalleled  in  that  city's  history,  again 
erty  really  means,  and  the  friar  ques-  replied  that  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  stay 
tion  is  losing  importance  day  by  day.  by  the  work  he  had  on  hand.  The  in- 
How  much  it  has  meant  since  his  re-  vitation  was  repeated,  more  as  a  request; 
turn  to  the  islands  in  August,  1902,  that  this  time  it  was  not  refused,  less  because 
Governor  Taft  held  the  absolute  con-  Governor  Taft  yielded  to  his  real  longing 
fidence  of  Filipinos  of  all  classes,  and  for  a  place  on  the  Supreme  Bench  than 
how  large  a  part  he  has  had  in  steering  because  he  felt  he  had,  like  the  soldier,  to 
the  Church  schism  into  peaceful  chan-  say  "  I  am  at  your  command,"  and  be- 
nels,  as  a  legitimate  movement  against  cause  he  was  too  modest  to  urge  a  second 
the  friars,  and  the  first  such  movement  time  his  own  importance  in  the  islands, 
not  resultant  in  disorder,  it  is  difficult  But  the  people  themselves  took  it  in  hand 
to  appreciate.  There  were  some  indi-  and  did  that  for  him.  They  deluged  the 
cations  that  toward  the  close  of  the  President  with  cable  messages,  all  par- 
negotiations  he  grew  indifferent  as  to  ties,  all  classes,  even  all  nationalities,  un- 
whether  the  Vatican  and  the  orders  til  he  said  to  Taft,  "  Stay,  if  you  wish." 
came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Philip-  It  was  a  demonstration  worthy  of  record 
pine  Government  or  not ;  that  he  now  in  all  colonial  history.  And  the  object 
believes  that  the  friar  question  is  not  of  it  turned  aside  for  the  second  time 
so  full  of  dynamite  as  it  once  was,  but  from  his  cherished  ambition,  and  plunged 
may  perhaps  be  left  to  the  people  to  again  into  the  multifarious  details  of  his 
work  out  by  going  their  own  way  in  duty,  this  time  as  the  plainly  elected 
Church  matters.  At  any  rate,  it  is  just  guardian  and  protector  of  an  alien  peo- 
now  of  much  greater  concern  to  the  pie,  in  a  climate  which  expert  physicians 
authorities  at  Rome  than  to  the  Ameri-  had  said  to  him  he  should  avoid, 
can  Government  that  there  are  upward  Those  details  it  needs  one  experienced 
of  3,000,000  schismatics  under  Agli-  in  the  Philippines  to  appreciate,  if  recited 
pay's  banner,  with  minor  revolts  from  in  their  bareness.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Rome  under  way.  at  the  end  of  1903  Governor  Taft  him- 
The  picture  of  the  personality  of  Taft  self  evidently  does  not  feel  that  his  pres- 
would  be  entirely  incomplete  for  those  ence  is  so  necessary  as  it  was ;  more  sig- 
who  do  not  know  the  man  himself  with-  nificant,  the  people  themselves  seem  to 
out  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  his  re-  feel  somewhat  in  this  way  about  it,  and 
fusal  twice  of  a  place  on  the  bench  of  have  acquiesced  in  his  return  to  Wash- 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  He  ington,  partly  because  they  may  think 
has  stated  that  this  was  his  dearest  ambi-  another  protest  would  be  out  of  place, 
tion.    He  was  altogether  a  probable  can-  partly  because  they  see  the  greater  firm- 
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ness  of  the  structure  which  Taft  has  been  so  frequently  sweeps  over  his  face  and 
rearing.  And  this  time  he  returns  home  bespeaks  g-eniality  and  good-will  for  all 
to  a  post  where  he  will  retain  his  control  humanity.  More  than  the  jurist,  the 
over  Philippine  affairs.  We  may  believe  statesman  identified  with  the  Filipino 
that  no  effort  will  be  spared  in  the  problem,  or  an  official  who  still  stands 
islands  to  let  the  people  feel  that  his  hand  before  the  public  as  distinctly  a  figure  of 
is  still  guiding  their  affairs.  the  future,  he  is  the  whole-Fouled,  full- 
Some  approximation  to  a  likeness  of  hearted,  all-around  man  Taft,  clear- 
the  man  William  H.  Taft  may  have  ap-  brained  and  clean-handed.  Paraphrasing 
peared  in  this  recital  of  his  deeds.  Not  one  of  our  State  mottoes,  if  you  seek  an 
all,  however.  Part  of  him  is  revealed  in  American  of  the  "  good  old  days,"  look 
his  hand-clasp,  in  what  the  Filipino  press  around  you. 
calls  that  "  characteristic  smile  "  which  durango,  mrxuo. 

The    Condemnation    of    Loisy 

BY  PRESBYTER 

[•'  Presbyter"  is  a  Roman  Catholic  scholar  and  cleric  of  distinction.  Of  the  Abb6 
Loisy's  works,  "  The  Gospel  and  the  Church  "  was  issued  in  an  English  translation  last 
year  by  Christopher  Howe  (Islister  &  Co.,  London,  1903).  Loisy's  "  Autour  d'un  Petit 
Livre"  and  "  Le  QuatrUme  Evangile"  are  published  by  Picard,   Paris. — Editor..] 

THE  two  opening  treatises  of  Catho-  others  of  his  from  being  denounced  at 

lie  Dogmatics,  ''  De  Revelatione  "  Rome  and  there  condemned.     Not  only 

and ''D^  Ecc/^.y/a/' cut  the  ground  are   these   works   condemned,  but  their 

from  beneath  Scholasticism.      Scholasti-  author  was  denounced  to  the  Holy  Office, 

cism  calls  for  a  universal  Major,  for  the  Three  hundred  years  ago  this  would  have 

most  part  a  revealed  truth,  whence  by  meant  for  Loisy  the  fate  of  Galileo  or 

means  of  a  handy  Minor  a  conclusion  is  that  of  Gordiano  Bruno.     To-day  it  will 

found.      In  other  words,   Scholasticism  fall  flat. 

follows  the  deductive  method.  But  reve-  Let  us  look  first  at  the  writer  and  then 
lation  and  the  Church  stood  outside  the  at  the  three  books  under  the  ban.  The 
old  Scholastic  disputes,  were  accepted  Abbe  Loisy  is  still  young,  probably  in 
facts,  and  figured  nowhere  but  as  un-  the  forties.  He  got  his  taste  for  Scrip- 
doubted  Majors.  In  the  sixteenth  cen-  ture  studies,  we  believe,  at  Strasburg  un- 
tury  the  questions  raised  by  the  Reform-  der  Holtzmann,  the  well-known  pro- 
ers  struck  at  the  Church ;  those  of  the  fessor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis. 
French  Encyclopedists  and  English  De-  While  lecturing  in  the  Catholic  Institute 
ists  of  the  ■  eighteenth  were  aimed  at  of  Paris  he  fell  foul  of  the  Church  au- 
Revelation.  Thereupon  Scholasticism  thorities  of  the  French  capital  and  was 
and  the  syllogism  were  seen  to  be  help-  thrown  upon  the  street  in  spite  of  the 
less.  Thus  Induction  got  a  hearing  and  protests  and  friendship  of  the  Rector, 
had  to  be  depended  upon  in  order  to  put  Monsignor  D'Hulst,  who  died  shortly  af- 
Revelation  and  the  Church  on  some  sure  ter,  it  is  said  of  a  broken  heart.  Loisy 
foothold.  Along  the  lines  of  Induction  was  now  reduced  to  beggary.  His  own 
stand  forth  in  our  day  the  writings  of  people  passed  him  by  with  averted  faces 
Abbe  Loisy,  specially  in  his  work,  ''  The  and  closed  pockets.  Salary  he  had  lost 
Gospel  and  the  Church."  There  the  and  with  it  support.  The  favorite 
learned  Frenchman  rears  the  Christian  weapons  of  Clericalism  in  all  ages  and 
system  by  inductive  processes  and  argues  lands — calumny  and  ridicule — were  let 
"  solely  according  to  the  data  of  history  "  loose  upon  his  devoted  head.  But  who 
(p.  3).  He  wrote  therefore  as  an  his-  worried  about  the  good  man's  bread  and 
torian,  not  as  a  theologian.  This,  how-  butter?  The  Protestant  Berger,  whose 
ever,  did  not  save  this  work  and  two  history  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  is  now  a 
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classic,  turned  over  to  the  forlorn  Catho- 
lic priest  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  which  netted  four  hundred  francs 
a  year  [$80 — about].     With  great  cour- 
age Loisy  joined  a  few  other  scholars  in 
starting  "  Revue  D'Histoire   et  de  Lit- 
terature  Religieuses."     This   is   a  very 
learned  magazine,  thoroughly  abreast  of 
modern  scholarship.     We  regret  to  add 
that  it  counts  hardly  more  than  a  baker's 
dozen  subscribers  among  the  ten  thou- 
sand   Catholic    priests    in    the    United 
States.     In  it  appeared  most  of  Loisy's 
writings ;    those  on  the  Old  Testament 
we  pass  by,  also  the  work  on  Synoptics. 
At  present  he  is  bringing  out  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Second  Gospel.   Of  the  three 
condemned  books,  only  one — the  Fourth 
Gospel — appeared  in  the  Revue.     "  The 
Church  and  the  Gospel  "  is  about  a  year 
old.    At  once  on  its  coming  out — January 
1903 — Cardinal    Richard   proclaimed    it, 
because  it  had  not  his  Imprimatur,  and 
also  because  it  might  ''  seriously  trouble 
the  faith  of  Catholics  in  certain  funda- 
mental truths  of  their  religion — in  par- 
ticular, the  authority    of    scripture  and 
tradition,  the  Divinity  of    Jesus  Christ 
and    his    infallible    knowledge,    the    re- 
demption   wrought    by    his    death,    his 
resurrection,  the  Eucharist  and  the  divine 
institution  of  the  Papacy  and  the  Epis- 
copate." 

While  less  than  one-tenth — eight  out 
of  eighty-four — of  the  French  episcopate 
condemned  the  book,  still  it  was  de- 
nounced at  Rome.  There  the  decree  of 
condemnation  was  actually  drawn  up, 
but  Leo  XIII  refused  to  sign  it  and  died 
leaving  it  blank.  Perhaps  the  dead  Pon- 
tiff remembered  how  he  had  been  fooled 
into  signing  the  document  which  de- 
clared the  three  witnesses  of  First  John 
authentic.  It  is  an  open  secret  that 
when  that  decree  came  out  Cardinal 
Vaughan  hurried  off  to  Rome  and  saw 
the  Pope.  On  learning  how  the  scholarly 
world,  as  well  as  the  early  Fathers,  re- 
jected the  text  as  spurious,  Leo  XIII  de- 
clared that  Mazella,  the  Jesuit  Cardinal, 
had  deceived  him  by  saying  the  disputed 
text  was  in  the  Fathers.  Leo  XIII 
would  not  have  his  fingers  burned  a  sec- 
ond time. 

"  The  Gospel  and  the  Church  "  is,  in- 
deed, an  answer  to  Harnack,  but  it  is 
much  more.     Loisy  attempts  to  lead  up 


Catholicism  into  line  with  the  achieved 
results  of  biblical  study  and  criticism. 
For  this  his  theory  of  development  leaves 
room  without  touching  the  faith  of  the 
Church.  After  De  Lammenais,  Loisy 
makes  humanity  itself  the  basis  of  Cath- 
olicism, not  perhaps  without  some  in- 
fluence from  Comte  and  Hegel.  As  man- 
kind grows  and  develops,  and  in  so  do- 
ing sloughs  off  its  dead  weight,  so  the 
Church  grows  and  develops  and  drops 
its  drawbacks.  Or,  to  use  another  figure, 
the  scaffolding  which  upholds  Christian- 
ity needs  to  be  adapted  to  the  Zeit-Geist. 

"  It  is  just  the  idea  of  development  which  is 
now  needed,  not  to  be  created  all  at  once,  but 
established  from  a  better  knowledge  of  the  past. 
The  acquisition  of  this  new  dogma  will  have 
no  different  effect  to  that  of  the  old  ones.  These 
latter  were  not  contained  in  primitive  tradition, 
like  a  conclusion  in  the  premises  of  a  syllogism, 
but  as  a  germ  in  a  seed,  a  real  and  living  ele- 
ment, which  must  become  transformed  as  it 
grows  and  be  determined  by  discussion  before 
its  crystalHzation  into  a  solemn  formula.  They 
existed  as  more  or  less  conscious  facts  or  be- 
liefs before  they  were  the  subject  of  learned 
speculations  or  of  official  judgments.  The 
Christological  dogma  was,  before  everything, 
the  expression  of  what  Jesus  represented  from 
the  beginning  to  Christian  consciousness ;  the 
dogma  of  grace  was  the  expression  of  the  di- 
vine work  accomplished  in  the  souls  that  were 
regenerated  through  the  Gospel;  the  ecclesio- 
logical  dogma  was  the  expression  of  the  per- 
manent position  of  the  Episcopate  and  the  Pope 
in  the  Church.  .  .  .  The  efforts  of  a  healthy 
theology  should  be  directed  to  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  presented  by  the  unquestionable  au- 
thority faith  demands  for  dogma,  and  the  varia- 
bility, the  relativity,  the  critic  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  in  the  history  of  dogmas  and  dogmatic 
formulas"  (pp.  214;  215). 

When  Cardinal  Richard  denounced 
"  The  Gospel  and  the  Church,"  the  Abbe 
Loisy  held  up  the  second,  enlarged  edi- 
tion. Now  this  is  out,  and  from  it  is 
made  the  English  translation  from  which 
we  have  quoted.  Once  again  clerical 
calumny  and  ridicule  found  full  vent.  At 
last  Loisy  broke  silence.  The  "  Aufour 
d'un  Petit  Livre  "  is  a  fresh  picture  of 
another  Gethsemane.  The  man  of  sor- 
rows is  the  portrait  drawn.  Therein  he 
pictures  how  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
he  has  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
Biblical  Exegesis.  His  disinterested  la- 
bors are  tracked  ''  comme  hetes  danger- 
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euses."  For  a  dozen  of  years  he  has 
struggled  on  without  help  from  those 
who  had  some  grounds  (quleque  raison) 
to  help  him.  ''  Is  there — he  asks — un- 
der the  pectoral  cross  the  heart  of  a 
father  and  under  the  golden  miter  the 
mind  of  a  master?  " 

With  some  honorable  exceptions,  espe- 
cially Archbishop  Mignon  of  Albi,  who 
went  to  Rome  in  defense  of  Loisy  and 
brought  him  thitherward,  the  French 
Episcopate  showed  stony  hearts  and 
wooden  heads.  We  expected  better 
things  of  the  Monseigneurs,  particularly 
so  of  Le  Camus  of  La  Rochelle,  who  be- 
fore wearing  the  miter  outstripped 
Loisy.  It  is  queer  how  often  the  forked 
hat  serves  also  as  colored  spectacles  to 
its  wearer.  The  bishop  sees  quite  other- 
wise than  the  priest. 

"  The  Fourth  Gospel,"  the  last  of  the 
condemned  books,  labors  to  prove  that 
John's  Gospel  is  rather  a  treatise  on  the 
Incarnation  than  a  life  of  Christ.  The 
sermons,  the  dialogs,  the  miracles,  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus  serve  rather  to 
explain  the  thesis  of  the  Divine  than  to 
offer  historical  data.  This  view  is  not 
original  with  Loisy ;  it  is  quite  a  common 
opinion  among  scholars  of  our  time,  al- 
tho,  probably,  Loisy  is  the  first  Catholic 
to  commit  himself  to  it. 

Let  us  conclude  with  an  extract  from  a 
notice  of  the  second  book  in  the  Hibbert 
Journal  [January,  1904]  and  signed 
"  Romanus:" 

"  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  facts  on 
which  theology  rests  are,  in  themselves,  indif- 
ferent to  this  or  that  theology;  they  may  be 
made  to  support  any  or  none.  For  faith  and 
science  differ  in  content  as  in  origin.  Their 
relationship  to  one  another  is  negative;  it  is 
enough — but  it  is  essential — that  there  shall  be 
no  contradiction  between  the  two.  M.  Loisy 
has  done  for  Catholicism  what  Harnack  has 
done  for  that  Wesen  des  Christentums  which 
is  common  to  Protestanism  and  Catholicism. 
He  has  done  it  with  singular  ability,  with  sin- 
gular sincerity,  and  with  singular  success.  He 
is  the  one  writer  of  our  time  who  has  stated  the 
Catholic  position  scientifically,  showing  its  suffi- 
cient reason  in  history  and  in  the  human  mind. 
From  this  point  of  view  his  writngs  are  of  first 
importance ;  no  criticism  of  Catholicism  can  be 
taken  seriously  which  leaves  them  out  of  ac- 
count. Whether  they  commend  themselves  to 
the  authorities  or  the  average  opinion  of  his 


Church  is  a  matter  of  small  importance.  Ulti- 
mate acceptance,  not  immediate  popularity,  is 
the  test  of  truth"  (p.  389). 

If  not  mistaken,  we  fancy  that 
"  Romanus  "  is  the  Catholic  layman  who 
writes  so  well  in  the  Contemporary  Re- 
viezv  under  the  pseudonym  "  Voces  Cath- 
olicce."  Well  he  says  "  ultimate  accept- 
ance." Rome  repudiates  Loisy.  But  if 
the  distinguished  French  scholar  fol- 
lowed his  name  with  S.  J.  immediate  ac- 
ceptance would  be  pretty  sure  to  follow, 
and  Loisy  might  get  the  Red  Hat,  instead 
of  the  ban. 

Within  twenty  years  manuals  of 
Catholic  apologetics,  notably  by  Jesuit 
authors,  will  appear,  in  which  all  of 
Loisy's  positions  will  be  held ;  based,  too, 
upon  his  arguments.  At  the  end  of  many 
propositions,  however,  will  be  a  lot  of  ob- 
jections, which  will  be  made  up  of  the 
now  condemned  propositions.  They  will 
run  somewhat  like  this :  The  Abbe  Loisy 
says  so  and  so — a  condemned  proposition 
will  follow.  But  under  Pius  X  this  was 
condemned.  Therefore  Loisy  is  wrong 
and  his  opinion  must  be  rejected  "  uti 
erronea,  falsa,  hceresi  sapiens,  piarum 
aurium  oifensiva,  hceretica." 

Yes,  Loisy  is  cast  out,  but  Loisyana 
will  be  accepted.  For  Loisy's  ideas  are 
those  of  the  Zeit-Geist,  which  are  com- 
mon to  thoughtful  men.  In  fact,  in  many 
places  Loisy  acknowledges  his  indebted- 
ness to  Newman.  Again,  the  great  Eng- 
lish Cardinal  is  regarded  by  Wilfred 
Ward,  a  devout  Catholic  ('  Problems 
and  Persons'),  and  with  him  coupling 
Sabatier  and  Harnack,  as  having  "  had 
already  anticipted  the  deeper  suggestions 
of  these  writers,  supplemented  them  by  a 
more  accurate  historical  survey  and 
pointed  out  their  bearing  on  Catholic 
thought  in  a  work  ('  Development  of 
Christian  Doctrine'),  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  which  his  contemporaries  were 
not  in  a  position  to  understand  "  (p.  51). 
Sabatier  and  Harnack,  Newman  and 
Loisy ;  two  Protestants  and  two  Catho- 
lics. Two  are  gone  to  their  rest  but  live 
on  in  their  works.  Loisy  and  Harnack 
remain,  let  us  hope,  to-  heal  by  the  unify- 
ing strength  of  the  evolution  of  thought 
the  unhappy  breach  which  divides  and 
distresses  Christendom. 


Rizpah 

BY  E.  TALLMADGE   R(X)i 


Why  should  my  Lord,  the  King,  inquire 

the  name 
Of  such  a  dead  dog?  such  a  worthless  flea? 
Thy  servant  is  a  man  of  Gibeon. 
Placed   by   my  brethren  here  on  guard.     For 

when 
Jehovah  sent  long  famine  on  the  land, 
Because  Saul's  bloody  house  kept  not  the  oath 
Which  Joshua  to  our  wily  fathers  swore, 
My  Lord  himself  gave  up  seven  sons  of  Saul, 
And  them  we  hanged  before  the  face  of  God. 
Then,  to  thy  servant,  said  the  Gibeonites: 
"  Watch    thou,    lest    any    pluck    these    bodies 

down." 
Let  not  my  Lord  in  wrath   say :    "  None 

would  touch 
"  The  hated  of  Jehovah  and  the  King !  "— 
For  one  did  dare   show  kindness. 
When  I  saw, — 
Just   as    the    first    long    day   grew    dark    with 

night,— 
That  figure  robed  in  sackcloth,  quick  I  ran, 
Stood  in  the  path,  and  cried :  "  Back,  on  thy 

life!" 
Then,  lo !   a  woman's  sob  shook  the  strange 

form ; 
And   as   the   parting  cloud   shows   white   and 

gold. 

The  swaying  sackcloth  to  mine  eyes  disclosed 

Fine  linen  and  such  gems  as  queens  may  wear. 

"  Wilt  thou  forbid  me  to  approach  my  sons?  " 

"  Daughter  of  Aiah,"   I  exclaimed,   "  for 

thee 
"  This  grim  sight  were  not  fit !     To  gaze  on 

flowers 
"  Thine   eyes   were  made ;   thy  limbs,   for   da- 
mask couch. 
"  True,    dead     is    Saul ;    and   princely    Abner, 

dead; 
"  But  men   there   are   who  live — "    I   stopped, 

amazed. 
So  have  I  seen  the  lioness,  at  bay. 
Glare,  while  she  screened  her  whelps. 
"  Fool !  let  me  pass  ! 
"  Two,  yonder,  are  my  boys !  " 

"  Woman,"   said  I, 
"  If  one  be  taken,  my  corpse  hangs  for  his." 
"  Now  as  Jehovah  liveth,"  burst  she  forth ; 
"  I  swear  that  I  will  loose  nor  thong  nor  nail ! 
"  I  will  but  drive  away  the  beasts  by  night, 
"  And   birds   of  air   by   day,    from   their   dear 

forms. 
"  Then,   if   I   break  my  oath,    strike   thou   me 

dead." 
My  Lord,  what  could  I  do  ?    I  let  her  pass ; 
tor  in  my  heart  I  thought:  "  Within  an  hour. 


"  From  the  first  wolf  that  howls,  back  will  sh'e 

flee!" 
O,    King,   see'st   thou    these  big  and   welcome 

drops? 
The    rains    for    which    this    bloody    offering 

prayed. 
The  autumn  rains,  are  near.     '  Twas  harvest 

then, 
First  days  of  barley  harvest,  when  they  died. 
See,   still  she  keeps  her  vigils ! 

Stout  my  heart, 
King  David,  tho  ye  call  "  hewer  of  wood 
"  And  drawer  of  water  "  still ;  and  I  have  seen 
Thy  lion-hearted  men  of  Judah  fight. 
But  never  have  I  known  courage  like  this ! 
No  man  of  all  mankind  but  what  had  fled, 
Long  moons  ago,  from  yon  accursed  spot ! 
Fled  from  the  grim  realities  of  day, 
And  from  the  half-heard  horrors  of  the  night. 
Lest   sounds   and   sights   and    smells    had    set 

him  mad ! 
But  Rizpah  spread  her  sackcloth  on  the  rock. 
And  bared  her  dainty  arms  to  sun  and  wind. 
And  with  her  slender  wrists  beat  back  brute 

might ; 
lill  angry  eagles  quailed  before  her  eye. 
And  lions  fled  rage  fiercer  than  their  own. 
The  fierceness  of  a  human  mother's  love ! 
My  Lord,  Saul  would  not  know  the  girl  he 

made 
The  pretty  plaything  of  his  idle  hours ; 
Nor  Abner  recognize  the  face  for  which 
His  soul  turned  traitor  to  his  master's  house. 
Gaunt,   haggard,   withered,  browned,   unkempt 

and  foul — 
She  that  once  matched  the  glowing,   fragrant 

rose ! 
Yet  to  my  mind,   she  seems  more  glorious. 
Thus    stripped    of    every    grace    that    woman 

loves, 
In  the  sheer  grandeur  of  her  motherhood. 

Wo,  wo  is  me !  that  I  have  spoken  thus. 
Who  am  but  dust  and  ashes,  to  the  King  I 
What  saith  my  Lord?     Have  mine  ears  heard 

aright  ? — 
Ho  !   Rizpah,  ho  I     Thy  vigils  have  an  end  I 
Yet  shall  thy  sons  lie  with  the  great  of  earth 
Where  troublers   cease   and   where   the  weary 

rest! 
For  one  hath  told  King  David  of  thy  deed ; 
And  lo !  he  comes  to  give  fit  burial 
To  all   the  house  of  Saul. — Now   weep,   poor 

eyes ! 
Hands  tense  and  torn,  unclench !    Relax,  brave 

heart ! 
E'en  hate  and  hell  yield  to  a  mother's  love ! 

Providence,  R.  I. 
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The    Proposed   Navy    General   Staft 

BY   PARK  BENJAMIN 

[The  statements  made   in  this  article  may  be  depended  upon  as  coming  from  the  beet 
authority — Editor.] 

IT  is  proposed  that  the  civil  power  of  and  sometimes,  on  taking  office,  wholly 

the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  be  ignorant  of  naval  matters,  must,  of  neces- 

made  more  effective,  in   order  that  sity,  rely  upon  the  knowledge  of  others, 

he  may  be  better  able  to  comply  with  the  and    be    guided    by   their    advice.     This 

law   which   requires   him   to   recommend  counsel,  it  might  justly  be  assumed,  is 

to  Congress  an  adequate  naval  force,  and  provided  for  him  by  law  and  permanently 

which  holds  him  responsible  for  its  pro-  installed  in  his  Department.     Such  is  not 

vision,     distribution     and     maintenance,  the    case.     The    law    simply    commands 

It  is  further  proposed  to  do  this  by  creat-  him    to    divide    the    "  business  "    of    the 

ing  by  law  a  General   Staff.     The  need  Navy  Department  among  eight  bureaus 

originates   in   the   natural  outcome  of  a  — and  these  are  nothing  but  purveyors 

condition  which  has  long  been  develop-  of  men  and  material.     To  each  bureau 

ing  and  which  is  now  rapidly  becoming  is  assigned  the  provision  of  certain  naval 

acute.      This    is    because   of   the   recent  elements.     The    Bureau    of    Navigation 

extraordinary  progress  in  the  art  of  naval  finds  and  qualifies  men,  and  the  Bureau 

warfare    and    in    every    form    of    naval  of  Medicine  conserves  their  health ;  the 

material.  Bureau  of  Construction  provides  ships. 

The  magnitude  of  the  civil  authority  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  arms  them ;  the 
is  ample.  The  units  which  make  up  the  Bureau  of  Engineering  contributes  their 
great  military  weapon  which  it  must  engines  and  boilers,  the  Bureau  of  Equip- 
wield  are  of  the  best.  But  between  ment  gives  them  coal  and. all  their  multi- 
power  and  weapon  something  is  missing  farious  furnishings ;  the  Bureau  of  Yards 
which  prevents  the  latter  being  used  to  and  Docks  maintains  the  places  where 
its  effective  capacity  and  which  renders  they  are  refitted  and  sometimes  built,  and 
the  control  of  it  imperfect.  As  a  conse-  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  is  the  fiscal  agent 
quence,  the  Navy  to-day  is  being  admin-  which,  as  directed,  buys  and  pays, 
istered  through  expedients.  Its  individ-  Each  Bureau  Chief  is  supreme  in  his 
ual  units  are  working  splendidly ;  but  own  department.  Each  receives  and  dis- 
under  a  strain  which  cannot  indefinitely  burses  great  sums  of  money.  Each 
be  borne.  Relaxation  must  come,  and  finds  in  the  performance  of  his  own 
already  there  are  signs  of  it.  A  dozen  specific  work  enough,  and  sometimes 
strong  men  hauling  on  a  rope  may  lift  more  than  enough,  to  exhaust  his  ener- 
and  hold  up  a  heavv  weight.  But  sooner  gies.  No  Bureau  Chief  has  time  now 
or  later  human  muscles  must  tire  and  for  duties  outside  of  his  immediate  field 
yield  and  then  the  weight  will  go  down.  — and  as,  in  every  branch  of  naval  ma- 
We  want  something  like  a  handy  belay-  terial,  complexity  is  increasing,  it  is  plain 
ing  pin  on  which  to  catch  a  turn  of  the  tiiat  to  impose  upon  him  new  burdens 
rope  and  so  permanently  hold  the  load,  is  merely  to  invite  him  to  neglect  old 
We  have  not  got  it.  ones   fully  as  important.     The   Bureaus 

That  is  the  imminent  situation.  The  being  independent  of  one  another,  the 
General  Staff  proposal  is  therefore  not  chiefs  speak  with  equal  and  often  con- 
merely  an  appeal  to  Congress  to  recog-  flicting  authority.  Each  jealously  main- 
nize  and  provide  for  an  urgent  need,  tains  his  own  impermm  in  impcrio. 
but  a  warning  to  the  country  of  an  im-  His  tendency  is  always  to  consider  all 
pending  peril.  questions  from  the  point  of  view  of  his 

The  actual  conditions  are  as  follows:  own  functions,   to  magnify  the  relative 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  being  a  civil-  importance  of  his  domain,  and  generally 

ian,  untrained  in  the  military  profession,  to  take  positions  very  much  akin  to  those 
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assumed  by  the  individual  States  prioi  these  best  results.     The  Secretary  of  the 

to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Navy  is  our  house  owner  and  the  Bureaus 

In  brief,  there  is  no  co-ordination  of  are  the  purveyors ;  but  there  is  no  one  in 

the  Bureaus  save  by  voluntary  action  of  the  Navy  organization  to  correspond  to 

the  chiefs,  short  of  the  Secretary  himself,  the    architect.      His    functions    are    the 

And    thus    he,    altho    really    a    layman  functions  of  .the  General  Staff;  and  just 

seeking  counsel  and  help,  finds  himself  exactly    as    the    architect    enhances    the 

forced  into  the  position  of  an  arbiter  and,  power  of  his  employer  to  obtain  the  de- 

before  he  can  decide  how  to  act,  called  sired   house,    so   the   General    Staff   en- 

upon    to    pretermit    his    administrative  hances   the   power  of  the    Secretary   to 

duties   in   order   to   judge   between   the  obtain,  provide  for  and  manage  the  fleet, 
opinions  of  disputing  experts.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Navy  is 

It  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the  recent  now  getting  along — tho  under  peril- 
wrangles  over  double  turrets,  and  in-  ous  strain — with  expedients.  By  that 
clined  armor,  and  submarine  boats,  and  is  meant  that  some  of  the  special  func- 
7-inch  guns,  and  submerged  torpedo  tions — tho  by  no  means  all — which 
tubes,  and  battleship  tonnage  which  have  a  General  Staff  would  perform,  are  done 
attended  the  effort  to  construct  a  Cabinet  by  existing  oflicials  or  committees.  The 
out  of  the  Bureau  Chiefs,  to  show  the  Office  of  Intelligence,  which  gathers  in- 
futility  of  diverting  them  from  their  formation  regarding  foreign  navies  and 
proper  employments.  Nor  can  any  re-  controls  the  naval  attaches,  contributes 
distribution  of  business  help  matters,  nor  certain  data — and  the  War  College,  where 
give  to  any  Bureau  the  right  to  control  questions  of  strategy  and  tactics  largely 
the  others ;  and  of  course,  no  new  Bureau  academic  are  discussed,  takes  up  living 
can  be  created  save  by  legislative  act.  issues  in  the  same  field.  The  heads  of 
Individual  power  and  individual  responsi-  these  institutions  together  with  the  Chief 
bility,  both  valuable  in  themselves,  the  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  (who  de- 
Bureaus  possess;  but  nothing  co-ordi-  tails  all  the  officers,  enlists  all  the  men, 
nates  them  to  a  common  end,  nothing  disburses  over  a  million  dollars  a  year 
fixes  the  responsibility  under  the  Secre-  and  distributes  all  the  ships), the  Admiral 
tary  for  the  general  efficiency  of  the  fleet  of  the  Navy  and  a  few  other  officers 
and  its  preparedness  for  war.  form  a  so-called  General  Board — a  body 

A  homely  illustration  readily  suggests  unknown  to  the  law,  created  by  one  Secre- 

itself.     Any  one  desiring  to  build  him  tary    and    capable    of   abolition    by    any 

a  house,  takes  order  as  to  its  cost  limit,  other.     This  to  a  limited   extent   sends 

and  determines  generally  upon  what  he  advice  upward  to  the  Department.     But 

wants.     Carpenters,   masons,   stone   cut-  it  is  powerless  to  send  directions  down- 

ters,  decorators,  plumbers  are  all  at  hand  ward  to  the  Bureaus  or  to  see  to  it  that 

and  of  high  competency.     Yet  our  house  they  execute  its  plans  after  the  Secretary* 

builder  does  not  call  them  in  advisory  has  approved  them.     It  has  been  a  good 

congress.    If  he  did  the  carpenter  might  makeshift  so  far  as  it  has  been  able  to 

well  advocate  an  edifice  of  wood,   and  go ;  but  the  distance  has  necessarily  been 

the  mason,  with  equal  force,  one  of  brick ;  very  short. 

the  stone  cutter  would  extol  the  merits        The  name  ''  General  Staff  "  has  proved 

of  an  ornamental  fagade,  and  the  decora-  somewhat   delusive  and    seems   to  have 

tor  the  comforts  of  an  elegant  interior,  evoked  many  singular  ideas  from  appre- 

and    so   the    immutable   laws   of   "  busi-  hensive    people.     It    does    not    imply    a 

ness  "  would  set  every  purveyor  to  pur-  coterie     of     favored     marine     warriors 

vey  his  utmost  and  always  to  capture  for  moored  permanently  at  Washington  and 

himself  the  biggest  share  of  the  building  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  fill  any 

appropriation.  "  soft  billet  "  which  may  present  itself. 

Wherefore  our  builder  consults  an  ar-  or  to  grab  the  center  of  the  stage  in  event 

chitect — and  then  order  reigns.     On  the  of  war,  any  more  than  it  connotes  the 

ne  hand,  he  is  advised  as  to  his  outlay  band  of  gilded  citizens  which  trails  be- 

and  the  best  results  obtainable  in  accord-  hind    the   prancing   Governor   and   falls 

ance  with  his  desire — on  the  other,  the  from   unaccustomed   steeds.      Nor   does 

artisans  are  co-ordinated  to  best  produce  it  involve  new  vice-admirals,  nor  rear- 
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admirals    additional    or    otherwise,    nor        More  specifically  still,  it  has  been  sug- 

multifarious  committees,  nor  the  climbing  gested  that  the  General  Staff  may  advise 

of  any  living  soul  into  office  particularly  th ;  Secretary  and  determine  subject  to 

choice   and   sinecure.     Simply    for   pur-  his  approval : 

poses  of  family  discussion  within  the  i.  The  number  and  types  of  ships 
Navy  probably  half  a  dozen  detailed  proper  to  constitute  the  fleet,  the  number 
plans  have  at  different  times  been  pri-  and  ranks  of  officers  and  the  number  and 
vately  suggested,  and  these  have  served  ratings  of  enlisted  men  required  to  man 
the  useful  purpose  of  clarifying  ideas  them — and  the  yearly  increase  necessary, 
and  drawing  the  fire  of  chronic  objectors  This  implies  prescription  of  the  speed, 
to  any  naval  progress  at  all ;  but,  as  a  coal  endurance,  armament,  displacement 
matter  of  fact,  no  plan  whatever  has  been  and  draft  of  every  class  of  vessel, 
or  now  is  officially  advocated  by  any-  2.  The  location  and  dimensions  of 
body.  It  is  simply  asked  of  Congress  dry  docks  and  the  location  and  capacity 
that  it  will  consider  and  in  its  wisdom  of  coal  depots  and  the  provisions  for  de- 
meet    the    need.      The    advocates    of    a  fending  them. 

General  Staff  will  be  equally  well  satis-  3.  The  reserves  of  ordnance  and  am- 
fied  whether  the  idea  be  embodied  in  one  munition  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of 
individual  or  in  a  plurality  ;  whether  in  a  the  fleet  in  war — and  where  supply 
new  group  of  officials  or  in  one  already  depots  shall  be  established, 
existing.  They  will  submit  carefully  con-  4.  The  distribution  of  the  fleet  on 
sidered  details  if  desired,  or  advice  on  home  and  foreign  stations  and  reinforce- 
any  plans,  or  give  any  information  they  ments  thereof;  the  supervision  of  the 
possess,  as  Congress  may  see  fit  to  order,  naval  militia,  all  reserve  and  auxiliary 

Of  course  it  will  be  asked  how  the  forces  in  active  service,  and  the  deter- 
Navy  managed  to  get  through  two  wars  mination  of  the  supplies  of  war,  am- 
by  the  aid  only  of  the  Bureau  system  munition,  provisions  and  stores  of  every 
and  without  a  General  Staff.  It  did  not.  sort  to  the  fleet  and  of  the  places  and 
Providence  during  the  Civil  War  raised  times  for  their  delivery, 
up  Gustavus  V.  Fox — officially  Assistant  5.  The  preparation  of  plans  of  de- 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  was  a  sue-  fense  and  campaign  and  of  co-operation 
cess^ful  business  man  and  had  been  a  with  the  army. 
naval  officer.  He  knew  the  Navy  and  6.  General  policy, 
it  knew  him.  He  assumed  about  all  of  In  none  of  these  particulars  will  the 
the  functions  of  a  General  Staff  and  some  General  Staff  encroach  on  the  preroga- 
others — even  to  the  extent  of  going  down  tives  of  the  Secretary  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  blockade  and  taking  command  or  on  those  of  the  Bureaus  on  the  other. 
when  the  spirit  moved  him.  The  It  will  not,  as  has  been  thoughtfully  re- 
Bureaus  followed  far  in  his  wake,  marked,  convert  the  Secretary  into  a 
When  the  Spanish  War  broke  out  did  ''  figure  head  "  or  the  Bureau  Chiefs  into 
we  not  immediately  become  panicky  and  "  tradespeople."  It  will  augment  and  se- 
evolve  the  "  Strategy  Board  "  as  a  direct  cure  the  ascendency  of  the  civil  power 
substitute  for  a  General   Staff?  over  the  military  power,  and  do  this  by 

The  object  and  purpose  of  the  Navy  the  instrumentality  of  the  military  power 

General  Staff — however  it  be  made  in-  itself. 

carnate — is  to  present  to  the  Secretary        A   General   Staff  has   ^ust  been   suc- 

tne  needs  of  the  service,  as  a  whole;  to  cessfully     established     in     the     Army, 

maintain   a   definite,    coherent   and   con-  Similar  provision  for  the  Navy  has  the 

tinued  policy — for  permanency  is  most  approval  of  the  President,  the  Secretary 

essential — and   to   co-ordinate   the   work  ot  the  Navy,  Admiral  Dewey,  the  military 

of  the  several  Bureaus  in  all  that  affects  Bureau  Chiefs  and  nearly  all  the  naval 

the  efficiency  and  conduct  of  the  fleet  as  officers.     No  project  for  the  betterment 

a     military     organization — this     always  of  the   Navy   has  been  proposed  which 

under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  more  fully  deserves  the  cordial  support 

the  Navy.  of  the  people. 

New  York  City. 


Mr.   Moulton   on   Shakespeare  Again 

BY  HENRY   A,  BEERS,   M,A» 

Prokessok  op  English  Literature  at  Yale  Univershy 


MR.  MOULTON'S  "  Shakespeare 
as  a  Dramatic  Artist,"  originally 
published  in  1885,  was  a  very 
stimulating  piece  of  criticism.  True,  it 
seemed  to  many  readers  that  the  author 
carried  his  system  of  plot  analysis  by 
graphical  illustration  to  a  mechanical  ex- 
treme. Literature  is  not  geometry.  The 
same  feature  is  repeated  in  this  new  vol- 
ume. Diagrams  in  the  appendix  depict 
rising  and  falling  action,  subactions 
*'  link  circumstances,"  and  the  like.  The 
shifting  relations  of  the  two  pairs  of 
lovers  in  "  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  "  are  made  plain  to  the  eye  by  a 
series  of  parallelograms  and  triangles. 

Still,  all  this  is  ingenious  and,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  useful.  But  one  of  Mr. 
Moulton's  main  contentions  appeared  to 
many  others  quite  inadmissible.  This 
was  his  claim  to  have  invented,  or  ex- 
pounded, a  method  of  scientific,  inductive 
criticism,  workable  by  anybody,  and  at- 
taining demonstrable  truths  with  the 
sureness  of  a  mathematical  formula.  But 
there  is  no  such  organon  or  instrument 
in  literary  criticism.  You  cannot  criti- 
cise plays  and  poems  by  the  book  of 
arithmetic.  Everything  depends  on  the 
man  who  works  the  "  method."  A  man 
as  clever  as  its  designer,  gifted  with  his 
sympathetic  insight  and  powers  of  re- 
flection, will  gtt  valuable  results  with  it. 
But  some  of  his  disciples,  who  have  tried 
to  apply  the  system,  have  reached  con- 
clusions sometimes 'trivial  and  sometimes 
misleading. 

If  this  second  book  of  Mr.  Moulton's 
has  not  quite  the  freshness  of  the  first, 
that  is  perhaps  because  we  have  grown 
familiar  with  his  point  of  view,  and  now 
and  then  a  little  distrustful  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  analyses.  The  point  of 
view  itself  is  often  rather  arbitrarily  se- 
lected, as  where  "  Henry  VIII  "  is  made 
to  illustrate  the  antithesis  of  the  outer  and 
inner  life — in  other  words,  Browning's 

*  The   Moral    System    of    Shakespeare.       By 
RicJiard  (}.  Mqulton.    New  XqvK  :  190,^,    Macmillan. 
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"  apparent  failure."  It  requires  a  sturdy 
ingenuity  to  read  this  into  one  of  the 
"  root  ideas "  of  Shakespeare's  moral 
system,  or  to  prove  that  it  constitutes  the 
leading  theme  of  "  Henry  VIII  "  in  any 
greater  degree  than  it  does  of  a  dozen  of 
his  other  plays. 

The  besetting  vice  of  Shakespearean 
criticism  is  over-subtlety.  Mr.  Moulton, 
in  his  search  for  a  deeper  or  a  more  novel 
principle  of  interpretation,  is  always 
eluding  the  obvious.  And  yet  the  ob- 
vious is  apt  to  be  the  true.  Thus  the 
time-honored  comment  on  the  three 
Roman  plays  is  that ''  Coriolanus  "  repre- 
sents a  conflict  of  parties — Patrician  vs. 
plebeian ;  ''  Julius  Caesar,"  a  conflict  of 
principles — republic  vs.  empire;  and 
''  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,"  a  conflict  of 
persons — Anthony  vs.  Octavius.  But 
Mr.  Moulton  considers  more  curiously. 
He  considers  that  this  Roman  trilogy 
represents  the  conflict  between  the  old 
classical  idea  of  the  State  and  the  claims 
of  the  individual,  and  that  it  exhibits  the 
progressive  development  of  the  latter.  If 
it  be  objected  that  Shakespeare  was  not 
historically  in  a  position  to  imderstand 
the  contradiction  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  ideas  of  the  relation  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  State,  the  answer  is  easy: 
Shakespeare  builded  better  than  he  knew. 
Shakespeare,  it  has  been  frequently 
pointed  out,  anticipated  Hegel,  Darwin 
and  other  thinkers.  But  this  view  of  the 
Roman  plays  leads  the  author  to  the 
startling  discovery  that  Coriolanus  was 
not  proud : 

"  Hence  the  injustice  of  the  common  inter- 
pretation, which  in  this  drama  sees  pride  and 
its  fall.  .  .  .  If  we  force  ourselves  to  do 
justice  to  this  hero,  we  must  acquit  him  of  the 
charge  of  pride." 

He  is  actuated,  it  seems,  by  the  purest 
devotion  to  principle,  to  the  ideal  of  the 
State  as  opposed  to  the  claims  of  the 
individual,  represented  by  the  plebs.  As 
a  proof  that  Coriolanus  is  not  proud,  Mr. 
Moulton  cit^s  his  impatience  under  praise 
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and  his  unwillingness  to  show  his 
wounds.  But  this  is  to  lose  sight  of  the 
distinction  between  pride  and  vanity. 

Again,  Coriolanus  is  not  proud,  since 
he  is  willing  to  serve  under  others,  and 
is  not  personally  ambitious — is  not  an 
office  seeker.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
high  evidence  of  pride  that  he  submits 
to  take  orders  from  the  consuls,  his 
official  superiors,  in  the  full  and  calm  as- 
surance of  his  own  supreme  military 
genius,  knowing  that  where  the  Mac- 
Gregor  sits  is  the  head  of  the  table.  Let 
it  be  granted  that  Coriolanus's  pride  is  a 
noble  pride,  without  taint  of  vanity 
or  self-seeking.  Still  it  is  pride — a  proud 
consciousness  of  worth ;  and,  above  all,  it 
is  the  patrician  pride,  pride  of  rank,  birth, 
caste,  loyalty  to  the  senatorial  order. 
Coriolanus  is  a  Tory.  It  will  not  do  to 
explain  his  unwavering  contempt  for  the 
people — ■ 

"  Yon  common  cry  of  curs  whose  breath  I  hate 
As  the  reek  of  the  rotten  fens  " — 

as  due,  not  to  aristocratic  haughtiness, 
but  to  a  "  whole-souled  devotion  to  prin- 
ciple." 

This  view  compels  the  critic  to  regard 
the  other  patricians,  even  Volumnia,  as 
trucklers  and  temporizers,  infected  with 
the  spirit  of  compromise.  If  we  under- 
stand Shakespeare's  meaning  in  Mene- 
nius  Agrippa,  the  humorous  old  patrician 
was  a  wiser  man  than  his  friend.  His 
principles  were  equally  senatorial,  but 
his  human  sympathies  were  broader  than 
those  of  the  rigid,  narrow  and  insolent 
soldier  whom  he  idolized.  With  aristo- 
cratic politics  he  joined  democratic  man- 
ners. His  skill  in  joke  and  anecdote 
(Coriolanus  had  no  more  humor  than 
Charles  Sumner  or  Salmon  P.  Chase) 
endeared  him  to  the  people  like  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whose  favorite  poem  asks 
"  Why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be 
proud, "  and  who  said  that  "  God  must 
have  loved  the  plain  people — he  made  so 
many  of  them." 

Mr.  Moulton  is  hard  put  to  it  to  recon- 
cile his  theory  of  the  hero's  character 
with  his  action  in  returning  against 
Rome  at  the  head  of  a  Volscian  army. 
Was  not  this  angry  pride,  hurt  pride 
smarting  for  revenge?  The  word  re- 
venge is  used  by  Coriolanus  himself;  but 
**  this  may  be  called  revenge,"  comments 


the  expositor,  "  but  it  is  no  less  service  " 
— i.e.,  service  to  his  new  masters,  the 
Volscians.  Here  we  may  ask  what  com- 
pelled him,  then,  to  take  service  with  the 
Volscians?  Was  it  pure  devotion  to  prin- 
ciple, or  was  it  injured  pride? 

But,  indeed,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go 
any  further  than  Plutarch,  Shakespeare's 
authority,  for  the  interpretation  of  this 
character,  and  Plutarch  says  of  Caius 
Martius,  ''  for  lack  of  education  he  was 
so  choleric  and  impatient  that  he  would 
yield  to  no  living  creature ;  which  made 
him  churlish,  uncivil  and  altogether  un- 
fit for  any  man's  conversation."  Oh, 
Coriolanus  was  proud,  all  right. 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  tediously  on 
this  point  since  it  illustrates  Mr.  Moul- 
ton's  tendency  to  run  into  paradox,  from 
his  desire  to  get  deeper  below  the  sur- 
face, or  from  his  habit  of  choosing  an 
original  point  of  view  and  twisting 
everything  into  conformity  with  that. 
Anyway  a  paradox  is  better  than  a  com- 
monplace. It  sets  us  thinking,  even  the 
we  dissent  from  it. 

Any  one  can  fantasiren  upon  Shake- 
speare if  he  will  only  let  himself  go.  Did 
Portia  mean  to  give  Bassanio  a  hint  in 
the  song, 

"  Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred  "  ? 

Is  "  The  Tempest "  an  allegory,  and 
does  Ariel  personify  the  air  ?  And  if  so, 
do  his  groans,  when  prisoned  in  the 
cloven  pine,  represent  the  sound  of  the 
wind  in  a  cranny?  Lowell  and  Dowden 
and  Fanny  Kemble  have  all  allegorized 
"  The  Tempest "  in  different  ways.  It 
is  a  fascinating  occupation. 

Let  us  try  our  hand  at  this  sort  of  thing 
for  the  nonce,  and  by  way  of  showing 
what  can  be  done  with  the  **  method." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Lear  says 
in  his  dying  speech :  ^'  And  my  poor  fool 
is  hanged."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
others  thought  that  he  meant  iiterally  the 
fool,  and  that  either  we  are  thereby  in- 
directly given  to  understand  that  the  fool 
had  been  hanged,  or  else  that  Lear,  in 
the  wanderings  of  his  mind,  confuses  his 
fate  with  Cordelia's.  But  most  of  the 
commentators  agree  that  **  my  poor  fool  " 
is  a  term  of  endearment  and  is  meant 
for  Cordelia.  How  can  this  ambiguity 
subtly  apprize  us  that  the  fool  is  Cor- 
delia?   Notice  that  they  are  never  on  the 
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stage  together.  The  Fool  does  not  ap- 
pear until  after  Cordelia  has  gone  to 
France. 

"Lear:  But  where's  my  fool?  I  have  not 
seen  him  ihis.  two  days. 

"Knight:  Since  my  young  lady's  going  into 
France,  sir,  the  fo,ol  hath  much  pined  away." 
(I,  iv.) 

And  he  disappears  (III,  vi)  before 
Cordelia's  return.  Both  parts  could 
therefore  have  been  played  by  a  single 
actor,  and  very  probably  were  at  a  time 
when  women's  parts  were  taken  by  boys. 
Let  me   not  be   misunderstood   when   I 


affirm  that,  in  a  sense,  Cordelia  has  never 
gone  away  at  all.  She  has  only  disguised 
herself  in  the  motley,  sticks  close  to  her 
father  and  "  labors  to  out-jest  his  heart- 
struck  injuries."  Then  the  jester  van- 
ishes and  the  daughter  reappears  in  her 
own  person  as  a  comforter ;  and  this 
double  personality  is  subtly  suggested  in 
the  King's  words :  *'  And  my  poor  fool  is 
hanged."  Is  this  any  more  nonsensical 
than  a  dozen  other  Shakespeare  "  inter- 
pretations " :  e.g.,  that  Prospero  is 
James  I? 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


® 


The    Plaint    of   Psyche 

BY  LILIAN  MULDOWNEY 


The  way  is  long,  and  I  am  very  weary, 

The  grove  is  dark,  and  I  am  sore  afraid; 
The  olive  boughs,  in  cadence  low  and  eery, 

With  dismal  harmonies  the  night  pervade; 

Unholy  forms  are  lurking  in  the  shade. 
Their  brows  awry  with  menacing  grimaces; 

The  timid  starlight,  shivering  through  the 
glade. 
Betrays  in  mocking  leer  the  hideous  satyr  faces. 

Love,  cruel  Love,  that  fleetest  at  a  breath, — 
Soul,  weary  soul,  that  lovest  Love  till  death, — 
Heaven,  pitying  heaven,  that  hears  the  cry  of 

sorrow. 
Forgive,  sweet  Love,  and  ease,  O  heaven,  the 

burden  of  the  soul's  to-morrow. 

O'er  weary  leagues  of  wandering  have  I  sought 
thee. 
With  drooping  heart,  through  many  a  joyless 
day ; 
Tho  dire  the  wrong  of  black  distrust  I  wrought 
thee. 
Hath  grief  no  charm  to  wash  the  stain  away  ? 
A  slave  beneath  remorse's  withering  sway. 
Forever  shall  the  iron  scepter  daunt  me  ? 

Shall  sad  repentance  ever  vainly  pray 
A  single  look  benign  from  eyes  that  ever  haunt 
me? 


Love,  cruel  Love,  that  fleetest  at  a  breath, — 
Soul,  weary  soul,  that  lovest  Love  till  death, — 

Heaven,  pitying  heaven,  that  hears  the  cry  of 

sorrow. 
Forgive,  sweet  Love,  and  ease,  O  heaven,  the 

burden  of  the  soul's  to-morrow. 


The  romping  sprites  of  glad  Arcadia's  foun- 
tains 
Forsook  the  dance  to  bathe  my  bleeding  feet ; 
The    brooding    nymphs    of    dark    Thessalia's 
mountains 
Distilled  for  me  the  grape's  ambrosia  sweet ; 
Of  all  his  fair  dominion,  is  it  meet 
That  Love  alone  forswear  his  name  immortal  ? 

Forever,  lord,  wilt  thou  disdain  to  greet 
The  crushed  and  humbled  spirit  lying  suppliant 
at  thy  portal? 


Love,  cruel  Love,  that  fleetest  at  a  breath, — 
Soul,  weary  soul,  that  lovest  Love  till  death, — 
Heaven,  pitying  heaven,  that  hears  the  cry  of 

sorrow. 
Forgive,  sweet  Love,  and  ease,  O  heaven,  the 

burden  of  the  soul's  to-morrow. 

Boston,  Mass. 


Literature 


Rome  and  the  Renaissance 

The  present  work  *  is  something  more 
than  the  story  of  the  ItaHan  Renaissance 
in  art — architecture,  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing— at  its  finest,  or,  at  least,  most  inter- 
esting period  and  upon  its  most  appro- 
priate stage;  it  is  also  a  powerful  psy- 
chological study,  in  which  politics,  morals 
and  religion  play  their  respective  parts 
as  well  as  art.  Only  those  who  have 
some  degree  of  historic  culture  can  form 
any  conception  of  the  author's  marvelous 
knowledge  of  this  strange  epoch,  or  of 
the  immense  amount  of  research  and 
erudition  he  has  brought  to  his  task.  The 
work  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  a 
popular  work ;  for  Mr.  Klaczko  carries 
the  burden  of  his  learning  so  lightly,  he 
has  reduced  his  critical  apparatus  to  such 
a  minimum,  that  the  ordinary  reader  will 
only  have  a  sense  of  the  transparent 
clearness  of  the  exposition,  and  the  sim- 
plicity and  communicative  vivacity  of 
the  style. 

We  have  here  not  a  consecutive  history 
of  Julius  II,  but  rather  a  panorama  of 
changing  pictures,  in  all  of  which  the 
majestic  figure  of  the  fiery-souled  priest 
who  projected  and  brought  to  comple- 
tion so  many  magnificent  achievements 
towers  above  the  artists  he  has  sum- 
moned to  his  aid.  Among  the  latter  the 
chief  is,  of  course,  Michelangelo. 

The  author  takes  a  rather  favorable 
view  of  the  character  of  the  pontiUce 
terribile.  He  shows  that  altho  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  scandalous  Alexander  was 
as  warlike  as  a  feudal  lord,  he  was  as 
chaste  as  an  anchorite  also,  and  that,  with 
all  his  fits  of  temper  and  acts  of  violence, 
he  had  never  been  guilty  of  an  act  of 
cruelty,  had  never  avenged  a  personal 
injury,  and  had  sought  no  other  grandeur 
than  that  of  the  Church.  Whether  or 
not  we  agree  with  this  estimate  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  understood  the  great- 
ness of  his  country  and  the  beauty  of 

•  Rome  and  the  Renaissance.  The  Pontificate 
of  Julius  II.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Julian 
Klaczko  hy  John  Dennie.  With  52  illustrations. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


art ;  for  this,  much  should  be   forgiven 
him. 

We  are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Klaczko  has 
discovered  any  new  facts  in  the  career 
of  Michelangelo,  but  he  has  combined, 
with  a  keenness  of  vision  that  nothing 
escapes,  all  that  perhaps  can  ever  be 
known  of  his  life  at  Rome  and  his  rela- 
tions with  Julius,  and  he  has  analyzed, 
as  far  as  was  possible,  the  character  of 
this  extraordinary  artist  and  wonderful 
thinker,  leaving  on  one's  mind  the 
strange  impression  that  Buonarroti's 
genius  was  superior  even  to  his  works. 

The  most  important  chapters,  perhaps, 
are  those  w^hich  treat  of  the  "  Old 
Basilica,"  the  "  Sistina,"  the  "  Upper 
Rooms  '  and  the  "  Camera  della  Segna- 
tura."  We  feel,  after  reading  them,  that 
a  flood  of  light  has  been  thrown  on  ques- 
tions which  have  been  repeatedly  dis- 
cussed for  centuries,  especially  in  the 
study  he  devotes  to  the  old  basilica  of 
St.  Peter,  whose  demolition  cannot  be 
sufficiently  deplored  in  spite,  or  because, 
of  the  splendors  of  the  new  one.  His 
analysis  of  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  is  as  penetrating  as  it  is  fascinat- 
ing, and,  whether  his  interpretation  of 
the  Camera  della  Segnatura  be  the  cor- 
rect one  or  not,  it  is  certainly  replete 
with  charm.  He  succeeds  in  stamping 
on  the  reader's  mind  his  own  feeling  of 
the  grandeur  and  originality  of  these 
works. 

Then,  we  have,  in  addition,  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  Roman  life  of 
the  period,  some  fine  esthetic  pages  on 
the  fashion  in  which  the  Renaissance 
ignored  the  true  genius  of  antiquity,  and 
a  number  of  intricate  problems  which,  if 
not  solved,  are,  at  least,  stated  with  all 
the  precision  of  which  they  are  suscepti- 
ble, such  as  the  real  date  and  meaning  of 
a    celebrated    sonnet    of    Michelangelo 

(P-  52). 

Mr.  Klaczko,  while  he  does  not  hide 
the  defects  of  the  truculent  Pontiflf's 
qualities,  has  for  him  a  sentiment  of  min- 
gled aflfection  and  admiration,  in  which 
he  almost  forces  the  reluctant  reader  to 
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join  him.  Speaking  of  the  farewell  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Julius  to  the  cardinals, 
just  before  his  death,  he  says: 

"  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  members  of  the  Sacred  College  had  been 
restive  under  the'  reign  that  was  now  about 
to  end.  The  Ligurian  parvenu,  who  for  nine 
years  had  dragged  them  from  one  end  of  Italy 
to  the  other  in  his  army,  had  transformed  them 
into  aides-de-camp,  into  generals,  had  forced 
them  to  lie  in  camp  as  he  did  undef  the  fire  of 
besieged  towns,  was  scarcely  a  Pope  after  the 
heart  of  these  effeminate,  refined  eminences  of 
the  south.  Leo  X  would  be  very  much  more 
to  their  Hking.  But  when  they  approached  the 
dying  man,  one  by  one,  to  receive  his  blessing 
and  to  kiss  his  hand  there  was  not  a  single  one 
among  them  all  who  did  not  weep  and  sob 
aloud.  ...  At  that  solemn  moment,  the 
rancorous  porporati  perhaps  said  to  themselves 
that  there  was  needed  nothing  less  than  this 
pontefi'Ce  terribile  to  lift  the  papacy  from  the 
profound  abasement  in  which  a  Borgia  had  left 
it." 

The   work   is   profusely   and   magnifi- 


cently illustrated.  This  volume,  while  it 
must  have  a  great  attraction  for  every  one 
interested  in  art,  should  have  a  special 
value  for  those  who  intend  to  visit  Rome. 

A  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage. A  new  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged. Also  Abridged  Cyclopedia  with 
Atlas  of  the  World.  Two  vols.,  quarto. 
New  York  :    F'unk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 

Every  ten  years  a  dictionary  or  an  en- 
cyclopedia needs  re-editing.  The  conclu- 
sion of  this  term  brings  us  a  new  and 
enlarged  edition  of  the  Standard  Diction- 
ary. The  value  of  this  dictionary  is  gen- 
erally recognized  and  it  might  have 
seemed  one  of  those  that  would  least 
need  to  have  their  revision  hurried.  But 
such  is  the  rivalry  of  dictionaries  that  a 
publisher  can  take  no  chances,  but  must 
correct  and  enlarge  before  the  public  fair- 
ly recognizes  that  the  work  has  begun  to 
go  stale.  The  English  language  has  never 
grown  faster  than  during  these  last  ten 


Details  from  Raphael's   "La  Disputa  "    (St.  Peter,  Adam,  St.    John,  David,  St.  Lawrence). 
"  Rome  and  the  Renaissance,"  by  Klaczlso.     (Putnams) 
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years.  The  South  African  War  has  in- 
troduced a  multitude  of  new  words,  and 
the  Spanish  War  has  made  us  famiHar 
with  another  crop  of  PhiHppine  words. 
Besides,  the  growth  of  science  has  been 
marvelous,  and  hundreds  of  new  terms 
are  introduced.  He  is  a  poor  writer  on 
philosophy,  sociology,  biology  or  physics 
who  does  not  invent  a  dozen  or  two 
words.  Even  The  Independent  has 
every  little  while  to  create  a  new  word, 
such  as  symbolatry,  for  which  Dr. 
Schaff,  and  the  Standard  Dictionary  af- 
ter him,  wrongly  prefer  symbololatry,.^. 
finicality  of  accuracy  in  derivation  that 
would  give  idololatry  for  idolatry.  This 
new  edition  adds  some  three  hundred 
pages  and  17,000  new  words  or  defini- 
tions of  old  words.  And  yet  it  is  impos- 
sible to  catch  every  word  that  creeps  into 
the  language.  We  can  mention  a  few 
that  we  do  not  find,  such  as  illiterate 
(noun),  laplands  or  laplanders  (cooked 
in  a  fluted  gem-pan),  covert-cloth,  Land- 
marker,  malaric  (e.g.,  mosquitoes), 
double  (inside  of  book  cover),  shingle- 
crib  (engineering  term)  and  trollop 
(trounce).  But  it  is  nothing  against  a 
dictionary  that  it  omits  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  words ;  the  wonder  is  that  it 
includes  so  many.  The  17,000  new  words 
and  definitions  mean  about  five  a  day  for 
ten  years,  Sundays  included.  Besides 
these  new  words  there  is  a  good  set  of 
maps  of  the  United  States  and  the  world, 
in  colors  separating  countries  and  coun- 
ties, added  to  the  first  volume,  also  a  com- 
pact geographical  encyclopedia.  The 
Appendix  has  been  thoroughly  revised 
and  a  dozen  new  features  added,  with 
new  colored  plates  and  illustrations  in 
great  number.  We  heartily  commend  the 
work,  whether  bound  in  one  volume  or 
two.  It  will  be  remembered  that  as  much 
preference  as  possible  is  given  to  the 
shorter  spellings,  while  great  care  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  pronunciations  and 
the  definitions. 

The  Russian  Advance.  By  Albert  J.  Bev 
eridge.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  ^2.50 
net. 

This  book  is  largely  a  republication  of 
newspaper  letters  written  by  Senator 
Beveridge  during  his  travels  in  the  Far 
East — or,  as  we  ought  rather  to  say,  the 
Near    West — in    1901,    and,    while,    of 


course,  it  is  not  in  the  same  class  with 
such  comprehensive  studies  of  Russia 
and  Siberia  as  those  of  Wallace  and 
Leroy-Beaulieu  and  Krause,  it  will  be 
more  useful  for  most  readers.  It  is  the 
sort  of  a  book  which  ought  to  be  put 
into  the  public  libraries.  For  the  very 
reason  that  it  is  so  elementary  in  char- 
acter and  so  naive  in  its  point  of  view  it 


ALBERT    .T.    BEVERIDGE 

will  do  much  to  remove  the  fogs  of  ig- 
norance and  prejudice  which,  from  the 
continual  emphasis  laid  upon  certain  fea- 
tures of  Russian  life  and  policy  in  novels 
and  melodramas  dealing  with  "  Darkest 
Russia,"  pervade  the  mind  of  the  average 
American.  He  will  be  as  surprised  as 
was  Senator  Beveridge  to  learn  that  the 
"Russian  advance,"  like  the  expansion  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  is  a  natural  and 
inevitable  movement  of  the  people,  which 
statesmen  can  to  a  certain  extent  guide 
and  control,  but  not  altogether  check ; 
that  the  Russian  officer  does  not  always 
carry  a  knout  in  his  hand,  figuratively 
speaking,  but  treats  his  sc^ldicrs  more  as 
a  father  does  his  children  ;  tliat  Russian 
statesmen  can  and  will  talk  politics  and 
even  have  something  to  say  in  defense 
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of  hereditary  autocracy  in  comparison 
with  our  own  system  of  boss  autocracy ; 
that  the  Russian  people  are  sincerely  de- 
vout and  their  church  service  is  beautiful 
and  impressive ;  that  Irkutsk  has  a  mu- 
seum and  an  opera  house  (the  town  is 
only  133  years  older  than  the  one  Senator 
Beveridge  hails  from).  The  observations 
of  such  a  clear-sighted  and  impartial  man 
as  the  author  on  the  appearance  and  con- 
duct of  Japanese  and  Russian  soldiers  in 
the  territory  which  they  seem  preparing 
to  fight  over  are  timely,  and  if  more  of 
our  statesmen  would  follow  his  example 
our  foreign  policy  would  cease  to  be  a 
matter  of  chance  and  guesswork,  and 
Senators  of  the  *'  Dodge  Club  "  species 
would  be  less  conspicuous.  Such  a  book 
needs  an  index  and  better  maps,  which, 
by  the  way,  should  not  be  on  Mercator's 
projection.  In  the  case  of  the  map  of 
''  Russia  and  the  remainder  of  Europe 
and  Asia,"  the  "'remainder "  looks  too 
small  to  put  on  the  bargain  counter,  and 
one  would  certainly  not  realize  that  Si- 
beria is  only  three  times  the  size  of  India. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  how 
much  of  the  awe  and  terror  inspired  by 
Russia's  extent  of  territory  are  due  to  the 
nautical  expedient  of  the  Flemish  geog- 
rapher of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Divine  Processional.  By  Denis  Wort- 
man,  D.D.  New  York:  Fleming^  H.  Revell 
&  Co. 

A  poem  by  Dr.  Wortman,  entitled 
"  Reliques  of  Christ,"  prepared  the  way 
for  this  even  more  ambitious  volume, 
which,  if  it  had  a  little  more  story,  would 
be  an  epic.  The  little  thread  of  story 
which  runs  through  the  four  first  cantos 
represents  the  Strangers  as  having  come 
to  earth  from  some  star  world,  courteous- 
ly received  and  shown  the  wonders  of 
this  world.  But  nothing  surprises  them, 
as  all  they  see  is  so  inferior  to  what  the 
heavens  have  made  familiar.  They  are 
in  the  mood  of  Moore's  Peri : 

"  Oh,  where  was  there  ever  a  gem  that  shone 
Like  the  steps  of  Allah's  wonderful  throne  ?  " 

until,  wandering  over  the  world,  they 
happened  on  Judea,  and  there  they  were 
startled  by  a  new  emotion.  Their  finer 
sense  recognized  some  tremendous  drama 
as  having  there  been  enacted.  By  de- 
grees they  discover  its  meaning,  nothing 


less  than  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Here  was  something  that  excelled  and 
surpassed  all  their  previous  experience 
or  knowledge.  They  hear  the  voice  of 
Nature  in  sympathy  with  the  Divine  Suf- 
ferer. At  last  they  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Father  God,  who  addresses  them  and 
addresses  Nature  and  Man.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  introduction  of  the  Voice  of 
the  Divine  Father  is  not  so  much  to  justi- 
fy the  ways  of  God  to  man  as  it  is  to  ex- 
press the  love  of  God  and  his  part  in  re- 
demption, through  the  gift  of  his  Son 
and  through  his  indwelling  in  Nature  and 
Man.  The  blank  verse  is  interrupted 
frequently  by  short  lyrics,  like  the  Greek 
choruses.  The  whole  mood  of  the  poem 
is  tender  and  reverent,  but  also  often  sur- 
prisingly modern  in  its  expressions  and 
in  its  scientific  or  historic  allusions  and 
illustrations.  Indeed,  at  times  it  almost 
passes  what  is  conventionally  allowed  to 
poetry,  and  in  this  way  reminds  one  of 
Bailey's  "  Festus."  The  feeling  of  the 
poem  is  broad,  hospitable  and  optimistic 
in  the  truest  Christian  sense,  and  while 
we  are  not  ready  to  say  that  Dr.  Wort- 
man  has  proved  himsdf  a  new  Milton, 
yet  there  is  an  originality  and  fervor 
about  his  verse  that  make  it  well  worth 
the  reading. 

A  Century  of  Expansion.  By  Willis  Fletcher 
Johnson.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co. 
1903. 

This  new  volume  on  expansion  is  the 
work  of  a  newspaper  man  rather  than  a 
trained  historian.  For  this  reason  it  is 
more  suggestive  and  less  scholarly.  It 
brings  the  large  outline  into  great  promi- 
nence, and  gives  less  of  accurate  and  vital 
detail.  There  is  more  brilliant  and 
sweeping  generalization,  with  a  conse- 
quent loss  of  conservative  and  weighty 
judgment.  The  freshness  that  comes 
with  original  research  is  lacking,  but  the 
wide  reading  of  secondary  works  has 
enabled  the  writer  to  give  the  book  a 
broader  scope.  The  work  is,  on  the 
whole,  not  a  great  or  indispensable  one, 
but  is  suggestive  and  readable  and  op- 
portune. The  writer  himself  says  that 
he  has  no  ambition  to  do  his.  work  with 
completeness.  He  aims  rather  "  to  pre- 
sent the  salient  features  of  the  great 
story,  succinctly  yet  with  sufficient  com- 
prehensiveness, at  least,  to  suggest  where 
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it  does  not  instruct."  To  Mr.  Johnson  struggle  in  tlie  mother  country.  In  this 
the  history  of  American  expansion  "  in-  monograph  the  author  seeks  to  trace  the 
volves  the  history,  in  a  large  measure,  of  progress  of  this  struggle  in  South  Caro- 
Constitutional  development  and  interpre-  lina,  hoping  that  he  may  throw  some 
tation,  of  domestic  institutions,  of  foreign  light  upon  the  American  Revolution.  In 
relations,  and  of  our  whole  national  life."  a  dryly  scientific  presentation,  unrelieved 
He  points  out  very  clearly  that  it  was  by  any  attempt  to  offer  matter  of  human 
the  lot  of  the  United  States  to  set  an  interest,  the  purpose  has  been  attained, 
example  to  the  world;  "  of  a  new  system  The  history  is  not  treated  cronological- 
of  expansion,  in  which  the  acquired  ter-  ly,  but  is  developed  by  subjects.  A  brief 
ritory  became  in  due  time  sovereign  and  chapter  on  the  proprietary  period  is  fol- 
equal  parts  of  the  sovereign  nation."  The  lowed  by  a  study  of  the  land  system,  its 
result  of  this  method  has  been  that  the  origin  and  development,  the  frauds  con- 
acquired  territory  has  prospered,  even  nected  with  it,  and  subject  of  quit-rents, 
tho  acquired  "  violently  and  dishonor-  Next  the  Government,  in  all  its  depart- 
ably,"  as  were  Texas  and  California.  In  ments,  is  fully  discussed,  and  there  is 
a  closing  chapter  called  "  Retrospect  and  an  interesting  and  valuable  study  of  co- 
Prospect,"  the  author  holds  that  the  lonial  agents — those  lobbyists  in  England 
"  Monroe  Doctrine  does  not,  in  either  in  the  interest  of  the  colony.  After  two 
letter  or  spirit,  bar  us  out  of  Asia."  Asia,  chapters  on  the  militia  and  the  financial 
he  contends,  is  left  neutral  ground  history,  there  comes  the  most  interesting 
between  Europe  and  America,  *'  in  which  chapter  of  the  book,  "  The  Downfall  of 
the  latter  has  equal  rights  with  the  Royal  Government " — a  straightforward 
former,  in  both  peace  and  war."  After  story  of  the  steps  that  led  South  Caro- 
thus  suggesting  this  field  for  expansion,  lina  to  enter  the  struggle  for  Independ- 
the  author  urges  in  closing  that  expan-  ence.  The  author  gives  New  England 
sion  should  never  be  an  end  in  itself,  but  more  credit  for  initiative  in  the  Revolu- 
merely  "  a  means  for  working  out  our  tion  than  does  McCrady  and  other 
highest  national  destiny."  Southern  writers.    There  is  a  list  of  au- 

^  thorities  and  an  index.     The  latter  is 

South  Carolina  as  a  Royal  Province,  1719-1776.  ^he  work  of  the  author  and  not  machine 

By  W.  Roy  Smith,  Ph.D.     New  York:  made  in  the  office  of  the  publisher.  There 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  1903.  is  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  sub- 

This  new  volume  on  South  Carolina  J^cts  of  real  value  in  the  book. 

is  hot  a  history  for  popular  use.     It  can  ^ 

have  little  interest  for  any  but  the  special  The  Apocryphal  and  Legendary  Life  of  Christ, 
student  of  American  and  EngHsh  con-  By  James  deQuincey  Donehoo,  M.A.  New 
stitutional  history,  but  for  them  it  is  of  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  ^2.50  net. 
great  value.  The  author  has  based  his  All  the  extra-canonical  literature  pur- 
whole  work  upon  original,  contemporary  porting  to  tell  anything  of  the  life  and 
documents,  both  in  manuscript  and  in  words  of  Christ,  from  the  first  century 
prmt.  He  has  ransacked  the  archives  to  the  seventeenth,  is  here  classified  and 
of  the  State,  and  has  made  use  of  private  made  into  chapters  of  the  apocryphal 
collections  as  well.  Every  significant  Life  of  Christ.  The  material  so  arranged 
statement  is  confirmed  by  references  of  are  the  apocryphal  Gospels  and  the  por- 
convincing  weight.  Having  no  desire  tions  of  the  apocryphal  Acts  and  Apoca- 
for  popularity,  the  author  has  planned  lypses  which  refer  to  the  Life  of  Christ ; 
and  executed  the  work  in  the  manner  of  the  Agrapha ;  the  heretical,  forged  and 
the^  most  approved  scholarship.  Dr.  hostile  Gospels,  Acts  and  Apocalypses, 
Smith  holds  that  the  real  history  of  the  and  the  traditions  reported  by  Church 
American  Revolution  dates  from  the  writers  down  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
founding  of  Jamestown.  From  that  time  These  various  Apocrypha  are  brought 
until  1775  there  was  in  every  colony  an  into  38  chapters,  such  as  The  Birth  and 
unceasing  strife  between  the  representa-  Childhood  of  Mary,  The  Betrothal  and 
tives  of  the  people  and  the  defenders  of  Annunciation,  etc.  Brief  introductions 
the  royal  and  parliamentary  prerogatives,  set  forth  the  origin  and  character  of  each 
It  was  a  miniature  of  the  constitutional  apocryphal  work.     Notes  furnish  cross- 
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references,  divergent  readings  and  illus- 
trative matter.  The  value  of  the  New 
Testament  Apocrypha  is  not  to  tell  the 
Life  of  Christ,  but  to  testify  to  the  Chris- 
tianity that  prevailed  at  the  time  these 
strange  writings  were  produced.  That 
purpose  is  not  served  by  this  arrange- 
ment, but  because  one  often  desires  to 
know  all  that  is  said  in  apocryphal  lit- 
erature on  a  given  point  in  the  Life  of 
Christ,  and  the  difficulty  of  bringing  this 
material  together  as  found  in  the  usual 
editions,  and  because  there  is  here  some 
material  not  previously  accessible  in 
English,  this  volume  is  an  addition  to  the 
valuable,  labor-saving  works  of  refer- 
ence. 


numcrarics,  but  only  those  essential  to 
carry  the  story — namely,  a  young  and 
witty  English  gentleman,  incognito,  a 
high-born  Austrian  lady  of  surpassing 
beauty,  incognita,  a  naive  little  Italian 
girl  for  them  to  talk  through,  and  a 
bountiful  dea  ex  machina  to  supply  the 
necessary  6,000  pounds  a  year,  how 
could  the  course  of  love  fail  to  run  as 
smoothly  and  gracefully  as  a  scene  of 
a  light  opera,  undisturbed  by  the  pas- 
sions and  perplexities  of  real  life.  The 
heroine  is  said  to  have  been  drawn 
from  Princess  Christine  of  Lahn  and 
Dyck,  who  lives  at  Schloss  Wischenau 
in  Moravia,  and  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Har- 
land. 


The  Journal  of  Montaigne's  Travels  in  Italy 
by  Way  of  Switzerland  and  Germany  in 
1580  and  1581.  Translated  and  edited  by 
W.  C.  Waters.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.     Three  vols.,  ^5.00  net  a  set. 

Very  few  of  the  lovers  of  Mon- 
taigne's Essays  are  acquainted  with 
his  Travels,  and  the  editor  in  his  intro- 
duction to  this  edition  would  persuade 
us  that  this  neglect  is  altogether  un- 
merited. For  the  student  of  Mon- 
taigne knowledge  of  these  volumes  is 
necessary,  since  in  them  he  will  find 
the  source  of  many  of  the  curious  bits 
of  information  which  are  used  in  the 
Essays,  and  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  social  conditions  of  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  sixteenth  century  they 
are  also  essential,  but  to  the  general 
reader  they  are  not  so  entertaining  as 
the  name  of  the  author  might  lead  him 
to  expect.  The  Travels  were  not  dis- 
covered and  published  until  1774,  and 
they  are  mostly  written  in  the  third 
person  from  dictation  to  his  valet.  Like 
most  traveler's  journals,  they  deal 
largely  with  the  kind  of  food  and  qual- 
ity of  beds  to  be  found  in  the  various 
inns,  and  the  narrative  often  seems  to 
have  more  in  it  of  the  valet  than  of 
Montaigne. 

My  Friend  Prospero.  By  Henry  Harland. 
New  York:  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  $1.50. 

Those  who  enjoyed  "  The  Cardinal's 
Snuftbox  "  will  want  another  story  just 
like  it,  and  here  they  have  it.  Given 
an  Italian  garden  as  the  mise  en  scene, 
with  well  manipulated  clouds  and  sun- 
set effects,  and  as  characters  no  super- 


The  Country  Boy.  By  Forrest  Crissy.  New 
York:   Pleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  ^1.50  net. 

This  is  a  book  of  pleasantly  written 
sketches  of  boy  life  in  the  country ;  a 
topic  treated  by  many  recent  as  well 
as  older  writers,  but  while  these  sto- 
ries have  neither  the  humor  of  W.  D. 
Howells  or  the  snap  of  W.  A.  White, 
they  give,  by  the  patient  accumulation 
of  accurate  detail,  the  effect  of  a  paint- 
ing in  the  manner  of  the  Dutch  school. 

Honor  Dalton.  By  Frances  Campbell  Spar- 
hawk.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.,  ^^1.50. 

''Doth  Job  fear  God  for  naught?" 
asks  the  Satan  of  the  old  drama,  thus 
insinuating  that  every  man  has  his 
price.  From  this  doctrine  the  author 
of  "  Honor  Dalton "  dissents,  if  not 
formally,  at  least  in  characters  whose 
purpose  and  actions  illustrate  the  op- 
posite conviction.  Tho  weakened  by 
verbosity  and  over  much  sentiment, 
the  story  is  bright  and  interesting,  and 
from  the  ethical  standpoint  worthy  of 
respect. 

Florestane  the  Troubadour.  By  Julia  de  Wolf 
Addison.      Boston:     Dana   Estes   &    Co., 

$1.00. 

A  tale  of  France  in  the  old  days  when 
love  made  knights  of  swains  and  religion 
made  men  soldiers  of  the  Crusades. 
It  is  written  in  the  prose  ballad  style, 
and  the  interest  depends  upon  the  deli- 
cacy and  charm  with  which  the  author 
presents  the  familiar  details  of  a  romantic 
age. 


Editorials 


Whom  the  Gods  Would  Destroy 

There  is  no  longer  any  pretense  of 
concealment  by  the  great  corporations  of 
their  firm  purpose  to  defeat  any  political 
candidate  whose  determination  to  bring 
trust  activities  under  legal  restraint  is 
known.  The  Wall  Street  opposition  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  brought  to  a  head 
when  the  Administration  began  its  suit 
against  the  Northern  Securities  Com- 
pany. The  President's  determination  to 
bring  corporate  activity  within  the 
bounds  of  the  law  and  equity  is  perfectly 
understood,  and  no  one  doubts  his  stub- 
born persistence  in  a  course  that  he  has 
decided  to  be  right.  The  conflict  is  ir- 
reconcilable, and  one  party  or  the  other 
must  be  brought  to  terms. 

Let  us  inquire  what  results  may  rea- 
sonably be  looked  for  if  the  corporate 
interests  can  place  in  the  Presidential 
office  a  man  who  represents  their  meth- 
ods, who  thoroughly  sympathizes  with 
the  notion  that  America  is  for  the  mil- 
lionaires, and  that  the  common  people 
ought  to  thank  God  that  they  are,  on  the 
whole,  so  well  taken  care  of.  Can  they 
really  accomplish  the  purposes  that  they 
have  in  mind,  or  will  events  so  develop  as 
to  make  them  curse  their  folly,  and  wish 
that  they  had  permitted  a  man  like  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  carry  out  a  moderate  policy 
of  legal  restraint  that  might  have  averted 
the  deluge? 

In  the  first  place,  what  do  the  pro- 
moters and  corporate  financiers  think 
would  have  happened  if  the  wild  schemes 
of  "  the  Street  "  had  not  been  checked 
by  the  Northern  Securities  suit?  It  is 
no  secret  that  when  this  suit  was  brought 
plans  were  making  for  the  organization 
of  four  more  great  "  mergers  " — namely, 
a  Southern  Securities  Company,  a  South- 
western Securities  Company,  a  Western 
Securities  Company,  and  an  Eastern  Se- 
curities Company.  Suppose  that  all  of 
these  iridescent  bubbles  had  been  float- 
ing in  the  financial  blue  last  September. 
Does  any  sane  man  believe  that  the  im- 
merged  properties,  which  came  through 
those  days  of  distress  greatly  reduced  in 


value,  would  have  been  worth  anything 
whatsoever,  or  that  any  confidence  could 
have  been  maintained?  This  much,  at 
any  rate,  we  know — that  level-headed 
business  men,  whose  transactions  are  of 
world-wide  reach,  have  admitted  in  con- 
versation that  the  bringing  of  the  North- 
ern Securities  suit,  by  stopping  those 
crazy  schemes  in  their  inception,  proba- 
bly prevented  the  most  destructive  panic 
in  our  history. 

Turn  now  to  the  political  aspect.  It 
is  notorious  that  New  York  City,  cos- 
mopolitan as  it  is,  and  in  touch  with  the 
life  of  the  whole  civilized  w^orld,  is  al- 
ways curiously  ignorant  of  the  thoughts 
and  passions  of  the  millions  of  *'  plain 
people  "  living  beyond  the  Alleghanies, 
on  the  prairies  and  the  plains.  This  ig- 
norance is  sometimes  unfortunate.  Po- 
litical power  long  since  passed  from  the 
Eastern  States  to  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
More  than  fifty-three  per  cent,  of  our 
population  now  dwells  in  the  region  that 
drains  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  that 
region  the  interests  that  men  have  at 
heart  are  still  relatively  simple,  and  there 
are  still  cherished  the  ideas  of  elementary 
justice  which  have  their  source  in  honest 
industry  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and 
which  are  incompatible  with  gigantic 
schemes  for  **  raking  ofif "  millions  of 
dollars  by  the  easy  process  of  floating  old 
properties  under  new  names.  Any  man 
who  can  acquaint  himself  with  the  his- 
tory of  Grangerism,  Populism  and  Bry- 
anism,  and  then  believe  that  the  Western 
population  will  submit  to  the  election  of 
a  President  selected  for  his  known  an- 
tipathy to  the  Roosevelt  program,  and  his 
avowed  eagerness  to  serve  the  trusts  at 
their  bidding,  ought  to  take  his  mind  to 
a  dime  museum  as  an  exhibit. 

The  situation,  we  believe,  is  a  grave 
one.  We  do  not  desire  to  see  the  eco- 
nomic organization  of  the  Western  World 
swept  by  a  cyclone.  Far  better  for  all 
concerned  will  it  be  if  by  cautious  legis- 
lation and  firm  administrative  measures 
the  supremacy  of  popular  sovereignty 
and  of  the  law  of  the  land  over  great  in- 
dustrial undertakings  can  be  asserted,  and 
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great  properties  be  saved  from  indis- 
criminate destruction.  The  idea  of  the 
promoters  that  they  can  direct  American 
poHtics  from  Wall  Street,  and  that  they 
have  only  to  defeat  the  ambitions  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  order  to  have  the  continent 
to  themselves,  is  the  sheerest  lunacy. 
The  American  people  will  yet  control  the 
economic  life  in  the  interests  of  the  mul- 
titude. They  will  do  it  quietly  and  with- 
out destruction  if  they  can.  They  will 
do  it  radically  and  in  a  spirit  of  vengeance 
if  they  are  driven  to  bay.  The  time  for 
the  corporation  interests  to  resume  their 
reason  is  now.  ''  Whom  the  gods  would 
destroy  they  first  make  mad." 

The  Chautauqua    Postal  Frauds 

The  effect  of  the  postal  fraud  dis- 
closures upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Re- 
publican party  will  depend  upon  the 
party's  treatment  of  those  whom  the  pub- 
lic, with  reason,  believes  to  be  guilty. 
There  is  no  doubt  anywhere,  we  think, 
as  to  the  attitude  of  the  President  and 
his  assistants  toward  the  dismissed 
bureau  officers  and  their  fellow-conspir- 
ators who  have  been  legally  accused  in 
nearly  fifty  indictments.  One  indicted 
man  has  been  convicted;  the  others  will 
be  prosecuted  with  vigor.  A  ruling 
party  loses  nothing  by  its  detection  and 
earnest  prosecution  of  dishonest  em- 
ployees. This  investigation,  however, 
has  pointed  to  the  probable  guilt  of  per- 
sons who  have  not  been  indicted,  and  a 
majority  of  whom  cannot  be,  but  are  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  some  kind  of  punish- 
ment. If  the  leaders  of  the  party  shall 
continue  to  hold  these  persons  in  places 
of  honor  and  trust,  and  shall  fail  to  in- 
flict upon  them  such  punishment  as  may 
still  be  lawful,  a  loss  of  strength  at  the 
polls  will  thereby  be  invited. 

In  the  Bristow  report  there  were  pas- 
sages that  were  read  with  much  interest 
in  Chautauqua  County,  at  the  western 
end  of  the  State  of  New  York.  They 
have  since  become  the  basis  of  grave 
charges  against  a  Justice  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Warren  B. 
Hooker,  who  recently  represented  the 
Chautauqua  District  in  Congress,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  a  friend  of  George  W. 
Beavers,  the  former  Superintendent  of 
Salaries   and   Allowances,    who   is   now 


under  indictment.  The  substance  of 
these  passages  was  as  follows : 

That  Maurice  Hooker  (a  nephew  of 
the  Justice)  was  appointed  a  laborer  in 
the  post  office  at  Fredonia,  Justice  Hook- 
er's home,  at  a  salary  of  $400  per  annum, 
which  he  drew  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
but  did  no  work  in  the  office.  The 
Jamestown  Bar  Association  asserts  that 
at  that  time  he  was  attending  school. 

That  the  postmaster  at  Fredonia  was 
directed,  in  1898,  to  appoint  one  Frank  P. 
Ball  as  laborer,  at  $600  per  annum,  and 
that  Ball  was  carried  on  the  rolls  until 
the  end  of  1902,  receiving  $2,532,  "  for 
which  he  rendered  no  service  whatever, 
being  engaged  most  of  the  time  in  busi- 
ness at  Dunkirk." 

That  the  same  postmaster  was  directed 
to  appoint  Minerva  Jeffery  a  clerk  in  his 
office  at  $600  per  annum.  He  says  that 
she  did  no  work  there  and  that  he  never 
has  seen  her.  Payment  was  made  by 
checks  that  were  sent  to  Washington. 
"  An  examination  of  Beaver's  bank  ac- 
count," said  Mr.  Bristow,  "  shows  that 
these  checks  were  deposited  to  his  per- 
sonal account." 

That  in  the  neighboring  post  office  of 
Dunkirk,  John  A.  Link  was  appointed  a 
laborer  in  1898,  at  $600  per  annum,  and 
that  he  drew  pay  until  June  30th,  1903, 
$3,100  in  all,  "  without  rendering  serv- 
ice." "  He  was  a  barber,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  work  at  his  trade  during  all 
that  time." 

That  the  post  office  in  Dunkirk  occupied 
premises  for  which  it  had  a  lease  for  five 
years,  beginning  in  1898,  at  $450  per 
annum;  that  a  lease  of  rooms  in  a  new 
building,  for  ten  years,  at  $1,350,  was 
executed  in  1901 ;  that  by  successive  can- 
cellations and  new  leases  within  eight 
months  thereafter  the  rent  was  increased 
to  $1,500,  and  then  to  $2,000,  to  which 
the  Government  was  committed  for  ten 
years.     Said  Mr.  Bristow  : 

"  No  additional  service  was  provided  for  in 
any  of  the  subsequent  leases  that  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  lease  at  $1,350.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  instead  of  using  the  authority  given 
by  Congress  to  make  long  time  leases,  in  order 
that  better  buildings  might  be  secured  for  less 
money,  it  has  been  used  for  the  benefit  of 
'grafters,'  who  seek  to  pillage  the  public  rev- 
enues." 

In  resolutions  adopted  at  a  Republican 
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mass  meeting  in  Fredonia  it  is  asserted  reply  to  all  this,  but  we  cannot  learn  that 

that  the  building  in  question  was  erected  he  has  made  any. 

and  is  owned  jointly  by  Justice  Hooker  Turning  from  the  purely  personal  and 

and    Lester    F.    Stearns,    a    State    Tax  local  aspect  of  the  case,  we  say  that  here 

Commissioner ;  that  it  is  occupied  also  by  are  disclosures  and  charges  the  treatment 

a  telegraph  company,  a  telephone  com-  of  which  by  those  who  lead  the  Republican 

pany,  and  other  tenants,  and  that  its  as-  party  cannot  fail  to  affect  in  some  meas- 

sessed  valuation  is  only  $5,500.  ure  that  party's  fortunes.     Mr.  Bristow's 

It  is  now  reported  that  the  money  re-  report  shows  that  certain  persons  have 
ceived  by  young  Hooker  has  been  paid  been  guilty  of  fraud.  How  are  they  to 
back,  in  response  to  the  Department's  be  punished?  Are  they  to  be  punished 
demand,  and  that  a  part  of  the  other  ille-  at  all  ?  The  postmast-^rs  who  thus  con- 
gal  payments  has  been  collected  from  the  spired  to  rob  the  Government,  or  con- 
postmasters,  sented  to  assist  in  robbing  it ;  the  men 

The  disclosures  summarized  above  who  drew  salaries  fraudulently  for  years ; 
caused  much  excitement  and  indignation  the  ether  men  who  suggested  and  pro- 
in  Chautauqua  County.  Prominent  Re-  cured  the  appointment  of  them  and  are 
publicans  directed  the  attention  of  Cover-  believed  to  have  profited  by  their  un- 
nor  Odell  to  the  charges,  complaining  be-  earned  pay — are  they  to  suffer  no  penal- 
cause  he,  after  the  publication  of  the  ty?  Are  not  the  offenders  in  this  case 
Bristow  report,  had  designated  Justice  to  be  reached  in  some  way  by  the  Post 
Hooker  to  sit  in  Brooklyn  as  a  member  Office  Department,  the  State  of  New 
of  the  Appellate  Division,  an  appointment  York,  or  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
carrying  with  it  a  large  increase  of  salary,  party  either  at  Washington  or  at  Albany  ? 
The  Governor's  response  was  so  unsatis-  If  not,  then  the  party  will  enter  the  cam- 
factory  that  at  a  Republican  mass  meet  paign  under  some  disadvantage  in  the 
ing  in  Fredonia  resolutions  were  adopted  greatest  of  our  States,  where  its  success 
in  which  he  was  denounced  as  the  foe  of  must  depend  upon  the  support  of  inde- 
reform.  It  was  also  asserted  that  the  pendent  voters.  It  cannot  afford  to  carry 
postmasters  involved  had  been  appointed  such  burdens  in  New  York,  or  to  have 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Justice  the  people  of  other  States  know  that  it  is 
Hooker.  Then  the  Bar  Association  of  carrying  them  there. 
the  county  considered  the  charges  and 

forwarded  to  Justice  Hooker  a  resolution  '^ 
expressing   its   opinion   that   he    should  -.,         .  1  ,  ^    ^     . 
make  some  answer  to  accusations  of  so  \.u&  Abbe   Loisy 
grave  and   serious   a   nature.     A   week  pj^^  q£  ^he  books  of  the  Abbe  Loisy 
later,  havmg  received  no  reply   the  local  j^ave  been  condemned  by  the  Pope.    The 
association  submitted  to  the  Bar  Asso-  (jeci-gg  savs* 
ciation  of  the  State  a  long  memorial,  set- 
ting forth  the  facts  but  making  no  accu-  "  Let    no    one,    therefore,    whatever    be   his 
sation.     At    a    meeting    held    last    week,  g^^de   or   condition,   dare   read  or   retain  the 
that  memorial  was  referred  to  the  Stand-  aforesaid  condemned  and  proscribed  works  in 

ing  Committee  on  Grievances  for  investi-  f"^  P^f "  ^J/^^  ^""^"^,f  whatever,  nor  read 

°.                 •     .    ,1                  .,•           r  them  hereafter,   under  the  penalties  indicated 

gation,   against   the  opposition  of  some  j^  ^he  '  Index  of  Prohibited  Works.' " 
of  Justice  Hooker  s  friends,  who  asked 

that  it  be  laid  on  the  table.  These  books   are :   "  The   Gospel  and 

We  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  the  Church,"   "  As   to  a    Little   Book," 

or   innocence   of   Justice    Hooker.     We  "  The  Religion  of  Israel,"  '*  Studies  of 

are  publishing  the  official   statement  of  the  Gospels,"  and  "  The  Fourth  Gospel." 

the   Government,    the   substance   of   the  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  in  his  letter  to 

memorial  of  his  own  local  Bar  Associa-  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  announcing  the 

tion,  and  the  assertions  repeatedly  and  decision  states  that  the  grave  errors  that 

emphatically   made   to   his    discredit   by  abound  in  these  works  relate  especially 

meeti:  gs  of  his  own  party  at  his  home,  to  primitive  revelation,  the  authenticity 

We  should  be  glad  to  publish  also  his  of  the  Gospel   facts   and  doctrines,  the 
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divinity  and  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  the  The  process  of  theological  or  ecclesias- 
resiirrection,  the  divine  institution  of  the  tical  reform  is  about  this :  Scholarly  in- 
Church,  and  the  sacraments.  vestigation  raises  a  question ;  it  begins 

A  well  informed  ecclesiastic  of  the  to  be  talked  about  and  discussed.  Soon 
Roman  Catholic  Church  provides  us  this  some  one  in  the  Church  boldly  adopts 
week  with  an  illuminating  article  on  the  and  publicly  defends  it;  he  is  charged 
subject.  The  question  may  be  asked  with  disloyalty  and  driven  out  by  eccle- 
whether  he  is  a  good  and  loyal  Roman  siastical  censure  or  by  public  sentiment. 
Catholic.  As  with  so  many  other  ques-  But  the  new  view  thereby  gains  vogue 
tions  the  answer  depends  on  the  defini-  and  credence,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
tion.  Can  a  man  be  a  good  and  loyal  men  think  it  plausible,  or  probable,  at 
Roman  Catholic  and  yet  disapprove  of  least  tolerable,  but  they  hold  their  view 
a  papal  utterance  ?  We  suppose  he  can.  privately  and  express  it  only  in  conversa- 
The  condemnation  of  Galileo  had  papal  tion,  or  in  those  ministerial  clubs  where 
approval ;  loyal  Catholics  do  not  ap-  men  speak  in  confidence  and  where  new 
prove  it  now.  The  massacre  of  St.  views  spread  unseen.  At  last  the  whole 
Bartholomew  was  honored  with  a  papal  Church  is  permeated  with  the  new 
medal ;  good  Catholics  now  disapprove  thought,  and  it  is  allowed  or  accepted 
of  it.  The  last  Pope  condemned  a  bit  of  with  no  question,  except  by  a  few 
biblical  criticism  about  the  three  heaven-  paleozoics,  who  resist  evolution  despite 
ly  witnesses,  and  Leo  himself  regretted  the  elevation  of  mountain  chains  or  the 
his  blunder.  Half  the  American  Catho-  intervention  of  glacial  periods.  Thirty 
lies  believe  that  the  same  Pope  made  an  years  ago  good  riddance  was  said  to  Bap- 
error  when  he  condemned  what  is  called  tist  ministers  who  ventured  publicly  to 
Americanism  in  the  Church.  The  con-  defend  and  practice  open  communion ; 
demnation  of  Loisy's  doctrines  is  not  one  now  we  never  hear  of  the  discussion, 
of  those  ex-cathedra  promulgations  of  because  the  open  communionists  own  the 
doctrine  which  come  under  the  definition  Church.  A  dozen  years  ago  Professors 
of  infallibility;  and  we  may  truthfully  Charles  A.  Briggs  and  Henry  Preserved 
say  that  the  declaration  of  Infallibility  Smith  were  suspended  from  the  ministry 
by  the  Vatican  Council  itself  is  regretted  by  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
by  many  good  and  loyal  Catholics.  It  for  their  teachings  of  the  Higher  Criti- 
is  therefore  clear  that  our  able  corre-  cism;  the  battle  is  over  now  and  the 
spondent  does  not  read  himself  out  of  Church  is  full  of  the  higher  critics, 
the  Catholic  Church  by  his  unveiled  dis-  So  is  it,  and  so  it  will  be  still,  in  the 
approval  of  the  interdict  in  the  case  of  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Coper- 
the  Abbe  Loisy.  nican  theory  is  taught    in    all  Catholic 

Of    course,    the    great    mass    of    the  schools.    Loisy  is  condemned,  but  it  was 

Roman  Catholic  writers,  who  sign  their  a  sad  blunder.     He  does  not  recant  his 

names,   will   declare  our  correspondent,  teachings,  because  he  still  believes  them 

and  men  like  him,  to  be  disloyal,  and  will  true.     That  is,  he  exercises  the  right  of 

tell  them  to  get  out  of  the  Church.    It  is  private  judgment,  which  in  these  days 

always    so.      The   conservatives    always  will  have  to  be  allowed  to  Catholics  un- 

think  that  the  Church  belongs  exclusive-  der  penalty  that  their  twilight  intellects 

ly  to  them,  that  reformers  have  no  place  must    ever    flee    the    approaching    sun, 

in  it.     A  certain  denorhination  in   this  enamored  of  rest  in  eternal  crepuscule. 

country  has   been  called  "the  roomiest  Neither  the  Catholic  Church  nor  any  other 

Church  in  America,"  and  yet  those  who  Church  is  semper  eadem  et  uhiqiie, — al- 

think  it  belongs  only  to  themselves  are  ways  and  everywhere  the  same.     It  is 

just  now  telling  Professor  Briggs  that  different  in  Italy   from  what  it  was  in 

he  came  into  it  for  his  own  convenience,  the  days  of  Dante.    It  is  different  in  the 

and  that  he  ought  to  get  out,  just  be-  United  States   from  what  it  is,  or  has 

cause  he  teaches  that  its  orders  do  not  been,  in  the  Philippines,  and  American 

have  exclusive  validity.     Bishop  Potter,  bishops   are   going   there    to   reform   it. 

we    are    glad    to    know,    finds    nothing  What  the  Abbe  Loisy  is  condemned  for 

schismatic  in  Professor  Briggs's  address,  teaching  to-day  will  be  taught  in  Jesuit 

which  we  publish  this  week,  seminaries  twenty  years  hence, 
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ColleP"e   Enp'lish  ^^^  ^^"  sake,  without  reference  to  other 

^            ^    "  matters  of  much  greater  importance. 

It  has  been  evident  for  some  time  that  The  fault  is  natural  to  the  present 
English,  as  taught  in  our  colleges  and  policy  of  excessive  specialization.  The 
universities,  is  by  no  means  all  it  should  historian  teaches  as  tho  there  were  noth- 
be.  If  it  were,  there  would  be  no  such  ing  else  in  the  world  save  History,  and 
utter  confusion  in  regard  to  aims  and  his  students  were  all  to  become  histo- 
methods,  no  such  general  dissatisfaction  rians ;  the  physicist  as  tho  there  were 
with  results,  as  obtain  at  present.  One  nothing  else  save  Physics  and  physicists, 
professor,  for  instance,  is  bringing  up  Every  department  tends  to  monopolize 
his  students  to  write  magazine  stories,  and  engross  its  members,  and  looks  at 
Another  declares  that  a  student  has  no  other  departments  askance  as  dangerous 
business  to  write  anything  at  all — cer-  and  intrusive  rivals.  As  a  result  instruc- 
tainly  nothing  original.  A  short  time  tion  becomes  daily  more  one-sided,  nar- 
ago  a  popular  Rhetoric  undertook  to  row  and  jealous,  more  widely  estranged 
settle  every  difficulty  by  turning  the  usual  from  life  and  more  fatally  prone  to  take 
order  of  topics  end  for  end — and  natural-  refuge  in  the  purely  technical  and  recon- 
ly  had  a  great  success  for  a  while.  At  dite.  And  the  spread  of  the  elective 
present  Rhetorics  and  other  systematic  system  continues  to  aggravate  the  mis- 
means  of  instruction  are  very  much  in  chief.  It  is  impossible  that  any  subject 
disrepute ;  and  the  favorite  medium  con-  should  be  taught  as  it  ought  to  be — and 
sists  of  a  mixture  of  pictures,  questions  particularly  English.  For  English  oc- 
and  scraps  of  literature,  which  are  sup-  cupies  a  peculiar  position  among  the 
posed  for  some  reason  or  other  to  stimu-  other  studies  of  a  curriculum.  It  is  valu- 
late  the  pupils'  productiveness.  In  the  able  neither  as  method,  like  physics,  nor 
meantime,  however,  while  the  teachers  are  for  its  information,  like  chemistry,  nor 
entertaining  themselves  and  the  public  with  yet  as  a  mental  discipline,  like  mathe- 
these  ingenious  and  curious  experiments,  matics.  It  is  serviceable  merely  as  a 
the  ability  to  write  good  English  appears  means  to  an  end,  as  a  process  whose  ma- 
to  be  declining,  if  not  pari  passu  with  the  terials  must  be  supplied  from  without. 
efforts  made  to  educate  and  train  it,  at  To  insist,  therefore,  upon  teaching  Eng- 
least  in  a  manner  to  prove  their  futility.  Hsh  as  a  closed  subject,  without  refer- 
The  Oxford  or  the  Cambridge  man  -  ence  to  the  real  branches  of  knowledge 
seems  always  to  have  written  his  own  whence  its  contents  are  to  be  extracted, 
language  creditably  without  other  train-  is  the  hight  of  absurdity, 
ing  than  that  which  he  got  from  the  What  our  colleges  and  universities 
study  of  Latin.  And  fifty  years  ago,  most  need  at  present  is  some  rational 
when  there  were  few  or  no  English  organization  of  courses,  whereby  every 
courses  in  our  own  colleges,  the  student  subject  shall  be  properly  associated  with 
was  to  all  appearance  as  capable  of  ex-  its  fellows  and  restored,  as  a  whole,  to  a 
pressing  himself  with  facility  and  pro-  fair  participation  in  life.  But  from  the 
priety  as  is  the  present  undergraduate  very  nature  of  things  this  requirement 
with  his  elaborate  and  complicated  is  indispensable  in  the  case  of  English, 
training.  In  some  colleges  the  work  in  debating  is 

Of  this   unfortunate   state   of  affairs  already  carried  on  conjointly  with  his- 

there  is,  in  our  opinion,  but  one  explana-  tory  and  political  economy.    And  if  mat- 

tion.     A   certain   professor   of   English  ters  could  be  so  arranged  (as  they  could 

used  to  bewail  the  perplexities  of  his  sub-  at  half  the  present  expense  and  complica- 

ject.     "How  am  I  to  lecture  on  such  a  tion)   that  the  student  might  utilize  the 

topic,"  he  would  exclaim,  "  where  every-  material  supplied  in  course  toward  the 

thing  that   is   true   is    self-evident,   and  discipline  of  thought  and  expression,  the 

everything    that    is    not    self-evident    is  problem  of  efficient  English  instruction 

false !  "     And  his  complaint,  tho  exag-  would  be  well  nigh  solved.    For  the  fact 

gerated,  contains  a  solid  kernel  of  sense,  is  that  the  college  student  has  as  yet 

The  fact  is  that  English  is  over-taught —  nothing  of  his  own  worth  writing ;  and 

or,  rather,  it  is  taught  too  exclusively  for  the  effort  to  reduce  his  crude  and  tenu- 
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ous  ideas  to  shape  and  consistency  tends, 
not  only  to  fill  him  with  a  strong  if  mis- 
taken sense  of  the  inanity  of  literature  in 
general,  but  also  to  breed  in  him  vicious 
habits  of  thinking  as  well  as  of  writing, 
since  the  one  reacts  inevitably  upon  the 
other.  For  this  reason  the  so-called 
laboratory  method,  which  insists  upon 
galvanizing  the  student  to  original  pro- 
duction, is  probably  the  most  mischievous 
of  all  these  recent  experiments,  inasmuch 
as  it  must  needs  set  a  thoroughly  false 
value  upon  undergraduate  attainments 
in  order  to  succeed  at  all.  In  our  opinion 
the  translation  of  Latin,  or  of  some  mod- 
ern language,  whose  idiom  is  not  too 
like  our  own,  offers  the  best  elementary 
discipline  in  writing,  since  the  happy  al- 
liance of  idea  and  form  just  meets  the 
student's  peculiar  deficienciesandsetshim 
a  task  well  adapted  to  his  needs.  Such, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  it,  is  the 
sort  of  training  on  which  English  letters 
have  grown  and  flourished.  We  shall 
have  something  further  to  say  on  this 
subject.  ji 

Chemical  Fire-Extinguishers 

During  the  fire  in  the  Iroquois  Thea- 
ter, when  the  flames  were  just  creeping 
up  the  hangings  on  the  side  of  the  stage, 
one  of  the  stage  men  seized  a  hand- 
grenade  and  threw  it  upon  the  flames, 
with  no  other  result,  he  says,  than  to  get 
his  eyes  filled  with  salt  water.  This 
emphasizes  the  fact,  which  has  long  been 
known  by  those  who  have  examined  into 
the  matter,  that  the  chemical  fire-extin- 
guishers which  are  so  carefully  fas- 
tened up  in  public  places,  and  upon  which 
so  much  reliance  is  fixed  by  the  public 
and  the  proprietors,  are  in  most  cases  of 
little  more  value  as  a  preventive  than  is 
the  asafetida  bag  tied  around  the  neck  of 
a  school  boy  as  a  prophylactic  against  all 
manner  of  contagious  diseases.  In  fact, 
not  so  much,  for  it  may  be  that  in  the 
latter  case  the  imagination  of  the  indi- 
vidual may  assist  in  warding  off  disease ; 
while  it  is  not  known  as  yet  that  faith  or 
mental  power  will  do  anything  toward 
extinguishing  a  fire  which  is  under  good 
headway. 

Chemical  fire-extinguishers  of  the 
hand-grenade  order  are  supposed  to  act 
in  three  different  ways;  first,  by  the  de- 
velopment   of    gases     capable    of    ex- 


tinguishing a  flame ;  second,  by  coating 
the  inflammable  material  with  an  in- 
crustation of  salts  of  some  kind ;  third, 
by  extinguishing  the  fire  by  the  action  of 
the  water  which  they  contain.  The  best 
chemical  fire  extingishers  are  composed 
of  solutions  of  carbonic  acid  gas  absorbed 
by  the  water  under  pressure ;  as  soon  as 
the  pressure  is  relieved  by  the  breaking 
of  the  container  this  heavy  gas  spreads 
through  the  vicinity,  and  since  it  is  in  it- 
self a  non-supporter  of  combustion  and 
shuts  out  the  air,  all  fire  in  the  region 
through  which  it  spreads  is  necessarily 
extinguished.  The  action,  therefore,  of 
a  hand-grenade  charged  with  carbonic 
acid  gas  under  pressure  is  very  much 
more  efficient  than  the  action  of  those 
where  the  solution  has  to  be  applied  to 
the  flame  itself  in  order  to  extinguish  it, 
because  it  is  then  impossible  to  throw  the 
contents  directly  upon  the  source  of  the 
fire,  as  in  the  case  of  blazing  drapery  or 
curtains,  and  besides  it  is  not  every  one 
who  is  cool  enough  in  such  an  emergency 
to  throw  straight,  even  if  he  knows  exact- 
ly where  the  root  of  the  flame  is. 

Very  few  hand-grenades  upon  the 
market  are  thus  charged  with  carbonic 
acid  gas  under  pressure.  Many  of  them 
attempt  to  reach  the  same  result  in  a 
much  cheaper  manner  by  using  some  salt 
which,  by  the  action  of  fire,  will  develop 
gases  capable  of  quenching  the  flame.  Of 
these  salts  the  most  important  are  the 
ammonium  salts  and  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
All  ammonium  salts  decompose  with 
heat,  producing  non-combustible  gases, 
and  bicarbonate  of  soda  gives  off  car- 
bonic acid  at  high  temperatures.  These 
are  useful,  therefore,  in  case  the  contents 
of  the  vessel  can  be  thrown  directly  upon 
the  fire. 

But  both  the  salts  of  ammonia  and  bi- 
carbonate of  soda  are  somewhat  ex- 
pensive, and  since  fire  extinguishers  are 
generally  bought,  not  by  chemical  an- 
alysis of  their  contents  but  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  the  receptacle  or  the  elo- 
quence of  the  agent,  it  has  been  found 
more  profitable  by  the  manufacturers  to 
fill  them — we  refer  to  the  grenades,  not 
the  agents — with  brine  or  the  liquid 
refuse  from  some  chemical  manufactory. 
Even  in  this  case  the  extinguishing 
power  of  such  a  solution  is  greater  than 
that  of  so  much  water,  because  of  the 
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partial  volatilization  of  the  salts  at  high 
temperature  and  the  effect,  already  men- 
tioned, of  coating  the  inflammable  ma- 
terial with  the  residue  left  on  evaporation 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  rendering  it  in- 
combustible. Such  hand-grenades,  also, 
have  the  advantage  over  v^ater  of  always 
being  ready  for  use  and  of  not  freezing 
in  a  cold  building.  Fire-buckets,  it  is 
found  in  practice,  cannot  be  kept  filled 
with  water  without  more  attention  than 
is  generally  given  to  such  precautions, 
and  the  buckets  'themselves — no  matter 
how  red  they  are  painted  nor  how  much 
they  are  decorated  with  prohibitory  leg- 
ends— will  be  carried  off. 

A  form  of  fire-extinguisher  now  ex- 
tensively sold  under  various  fancy  names 
substitutes  for  the  solution  a  dry  mixture 
of  salts,  usually  in  a  long  tin  tube.  The 
contents  generally  consist  of  common 
salt  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  of  course  in 
their  cheapest  commercial  forms.  Such  a 
fire-extinguisher,  making  a  liberal  allow- 
ance for  the  cost  of  the  tube  and  the 
brilliantly  colored  wrapper  with  the  pic- 
ture on  it,  probably  costs  the  manufac- 
turer about  fifteen  cents ;  it  is  sold  for 
two  dollars,  altho  if  you  work  hard  you 
can  beat  the  agent  down  to  twenty  dol- 
lars a  dozen.  The  mixture  is,  of  course, 
fairly  effective  for  extinguishing  a  fire  if 
thrown  directly  on  the  burning  material, 
and  at  a  reasonable  price  such  ex- 
tinguishers are  good  things  to  have 
around. 

The  most  efficient  of  the  chemical  fire- 
extinguishers  are  modifications  of  the  old 
Babcock  fire-extinguisher,  and  consist  of 
a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  with  a 
bottle  of  sulphuric  acid  so  arranged  that 
it  can  be  broken  by  turning  a  screw  or 
by  simply  inverting  the  apparatus.  A 
short  hose  is  attached,  and  without  much 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator  a  stream 
of  water,  charged  under  pressure  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  can  be  directed  on  the 
fire.  The  hand-grenade  is  apt  to  be 
thrown  wildly,  and  often  on  account  of 
the  smoke  the  source  of  the  fire  cannot 
be  seen ;  but  with  this  form  of  ex- 
tinguisher the  stream  of  water  from  the 
hose  can  be  directed  on  the  remnants  of 
the  fire  as  the  smoke  clears  away.  If  the 
fire  is  under  such  headway  that  the  con- 
tents of  one  of  these  does  not  extinguish 


it,  it  is  time  to  run  any  way,  and  turn 
over  the  job  to  the  fire  company. 

The  method  of  selling  these  fire- 
extinguishers  in  country  towns  is  to 
build  a  large  fire  of  boxes  and  excelsior 
in  one  of  the  principal  streets,  which,  of 
course,  immediately  draws  a  crowd.  Af- 
ter the  flames  have  spread  sufficiently  to 
give  the  whole  pile  the  appearance  of  a 
house  afire,  a  well-directed  hand-grenade 
thrown  by  the  operator  extinguishes  the 
flames  instantly.  The  trick  consists  es- 
sentially in  knowing  just  where  the  fire 
is  situated  and  getting  the  contents  of  the 
grenade  exactly  upon  that  point,  and  in 
most  such  spectacular  fires  a  quart  of 
water  as  carefully  placed  would  produce 
precisely  the  same  result.  However, 
these  traveling  agents  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  their  missionary  work  by  arous- 
ing people  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  having  some  method  at  hand  in 
houses  and  public  buildings  for  the 
quicker  extinguishment  of  incipient  fires, 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  good  thing  that 
people  should  not  consider  a  public 
building  properly  furnished  until  it  has 
at  least  "  nine  green  bottles  hanging  on 
the  wall." 

The  Mosely    Educational    Com- 
mission 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  the  chief 
advantage  of  foreign  travel  is  that  it 
makes  one  so  glad  to  get  home.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  effect  of  their 
visit  to  America  on  the  Mosely  Com- 
mission. The  Chief  Inspector  of  Sec- 
ondary Schools  in  Liverpool  began  a 
recent  address  with  the  statement  that 
''  any  one  who  went  to  America,  where 
he  had  been  for  the  last  two  months, 
came  back  with  a  feeling  of  thankfulness 
that  he  lived  in  England."  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  agree  with  him 
in  thinking  that  England  has  less  to 
learn  from  America  on  school  matters 
than  they  thought  before  they  went ;  and, 
while  they  admit  that  we  are  ahead  of 
the  old  country  in  some  points,  still  it 
would  be  very  risky  to  attempt  to  imi- 
tate us  in  these  respects. 

This  feeling  of  self-satisfaction  is 
eminently  British,  and  no  doubt  a  very 
comfortable  mental  state,  tho  it  may  be 
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doubted  whether  it  was  exactly  the  re- 
sult desired  when  Mr.  Mosely  invited 
this  distinguished  body  of  thirty-one 
educators  and  school  officials  to  study  the 
American  schools  at  his  expense,  to  see 
in  how  far  the  prosperity  and  progress 
of  the  United  States  were  due  to  its  school 
system.  Still  he  had  much  the  same  ex- 
perience with  his  Industrial  Commission, 
most  of  the  members  of  which  seem  to 
have  concluded  that  tho  the  American 
workingman  gets  higher  wages  and  more 
luxuries,  he  is  not,  on  the  whole,  any 
better  off  than  the  English  workingman. 
What  seems  to  have  struck  the  Mosely 
Commission  most  forcibly  about  our 
school  system  was  that  there  is  no  ''  sys- 
tem "  about  it.  They  found  some  •'  uni- 
versities "  inferior  in  grade  to  some  col- 
leges, and  some  "  colleges  "  with  lower 
standards  and  poorer  equipment  than 
some  high  schools,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion : 

"  Of  the  American  «.ollege  and  the  American 
degree  may  be  said,  mutatis  mutandis,  what 
has  been  said  of  the  Etonian  tutorial  system, 
that  no  one  but  Etonians  can  understand  it,  and 
they  cannot  explain  it." 

They  find  a  lack  of  definite  educational 
ideals  and  fixity  of  purpose,  which  seems 
to  them  to  lead  to  chaotic  and  desultory 
training  and  waste  of  energy.  At  the 
same  time  they  recognize  that  this  flexi- 
bility and  fondness  for  experiment  has 
its  advantages.     They  say : 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  need  more  free- 
dom in  this  direction,  and  that  our  ancient  Uni- 
versities would  do  well  to  recognize  a  wider 
and  more  varied  standard  of  culture." 

Two  of  their  criticisms  seem  to  us 
very  sound  and  worthy  of  our  attention. 
One  is  that  our  colleges  and  high  schools 
attempt  too  much,  and  so  run  the  risk  of 
not  doing  anything  well.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  noticeable  tendency  in  American 
institutions ;  each  wants  to  have  every- 
thing that  every  other  has.  No  matter 
with  what  definite  and  peculiar  aim  a 
school  may  have  been  established,  it  tends 
toward  the  common  type.  The  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  colleges  add  literary 
and  classical  courses,  and  the  old- 
fashioned  college  takes  on  technological 
features. 

The  other  vulnerable  point  which  they 
point  out  in  our  educational  practice    is 


that  the  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools 
and  colleges  aims  too  exclusively  toward 
intellectual  cultivation  rather  than  the 
tormation  of  character;  and,  according- 
ly, teachers  are  chosen  more  for  their 
attainments  than  for  their  personality. 
Admitting  that  one  essential,  at  least,  for 
a  professorship  in  a  university  is  pro- 
found knowledge  and  the  ability  to  con- 
duct and  stimulate  research,  still  it  is 
certainly  not  so  important  that  the  teach- 
er in  the  lower  grades  should  be  an  emi- 
nent specialist,  as  it  is  that  he  be  a  man 
of  wide  knowledge  and  sympathies,  and 
of  sound  and  sane  influence.  The  tend- 
ency to  disregard  this  has  led  to  the  dis- 
placement in  many  places  of  men  who 
were  in  the  prime  of  usefulness,  tho 
not  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  favor  of  young 
men  fresh  from  the  university,  who,  how- 
ever superior  in  their  training,  are  yet 
deficient  in  some  elements  of  char- 
acter quite  as  important  in  those  who 
would  be  "  guide,  philosopher  and 
friend  "  to  young  men. 

Of  the  greater  liberality  of  our  rich 
men  to  educational  institutions,  what- 
ever may  be  the  cause,  and  the  greater 
willingness  of  our  people  to  submit  to 
heavy  taxation  to  support  the  schools, 
the  Mosely  Commissioners  speak  with 
great  admiration.  The  London  School 
Board  is  commonly  denounced  as  ex- 
travagant because  it  expends  $22.90  per 
head  for  the  education  of  children  under 
14,  while  Boston  cheerfully  pays  $27.50 
for  the  same  purpose.  In  England  only 
5  boys  and  girls  per  1,000  receive  sec- 
ondary education,  while  in  the  United 
States,  as  a  whole,  black  included,  the 
average  is  10  per  1,000,  and  in  the  pro- 
gressive States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
it  is  20  per  1,000. 

Our  custom  of  saluting  the  flag  seemed 
to  our  visitors  "  a  theatrical  display,"  and 
such  a  sentimental  procedure  evidently 
struck  them  as  unfavorably  as  it  did  the 
school  boys  in  Kipling's  story.  But  they 
realize  the  advantage  of  it  in  promoting 
a  feeling  of  national  unity  among  a  popu- 
lation so  largely  foreign,  and  the  Times 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  practice 
might  well  be  imitated  in  England  and  in 
the  King's  dominions  beyond  the  seas, 
where  the  flag  waves  over  such  a  multi- 
tude of  nationalities. 

The  Times  also  seizes  from  the  Mose- 
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ly  Commission  a  weapon  to  defend  the 
Education  Act,  and   says : 

"  To  a  citizen  of  Boston,  or  of  Chicago,  or  of 
Philadelphia,  it  appears  incredible  that  we  in 
this  country  could  suffer  our  educational  sys- 
tem to  be  clogged  and  hindered  by  the  triviali- 
ties of  Dr.  Clifford  and  the  passive  resisters, 
or  by  the  ridiculous  pretenses  which  have  been 
advanced  in  support  or  in  extenuation  of  their 
vagaries." 

In  reply  to  this  it  may  be  confidently 
asserted  that  if  any  attempt  were  made 
in  this  country  to  put  schools  supported 
by  public  money  under  the  control  of  a 
State  Church,  with  denominational  re- 
quirements for  teachers,  it  would  meet 
with  a  resistance  anything  but  passive. 

T,,     n  f       A  About    the    last    obiec- 

The  Referendum        .  .  ■'   -  , 

U   h  Id  *^"^      would 

imagine  could  be  made 
against  the  plan  of  direct  legislation  by 
referendum  is  that  it  violates  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which 
guarantees  a  republican  form  of  Govern- 
ment to  the  States.  One  has  to  pummel 
his  brains  to  discover  anything  unrepub- 
lican  in  allowing  the  people  to  vote 
whether  they  want  a  law  or  not ;  but  the 
objection  made  is  that,  being  democratic, 
this  cannot  be  ''  republican,"  as  if  there 
were,  in  this  land  of  town-meetings  be- 
fore we  had  constitutions,  any  conflict 
between  the  two.  But  the  question  has 
been  brought  to  the  Oregon  Supreme 
Court,  which  was  asked  to  decide  on  an 
amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  pro- 
viding for  direct  legislation.  The  court 
declared,  of  course,  that  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  amendment  does  not 
destroy  the  republican  form  of  Govern- 
ment, nor  substitute  another  in  its  place, 
but  that  the  people  have  simply  reserved 
for  themselves  a  larger  share  of  legis- 
lative authority  without  overthrowing 
representative  government.  It  is  in- 
credible that  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  will  reverse  this  decision.  Three 
other  States,  Massachusetts,  Missouri 
and  Nevada,  last  year  passed  amend- 
ments providing  for  direct  legislation. 

A  Letter  of  ^      ^^**^^      ^^      Blshop 

General  McClellan     ^^llf'    of    Savannah, 

m  The  Baltimore  Sun, 
tells  a  curious  story  about  General  Mc- 
Clellan which,  if  true,  would  make  him 


guilty  of  treason  while  in  command  of 
the  Army  in  1862.  Bishop  Keiley  says 
that  he  more  than  once  was  told  by  Gen- 
eral Longstreet  that  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Antietam,  or  Sharpsburg, 
when  he  was  in  General  Lee's  tent,  the 
General  handed  him  a  letter  he  had  just 
received  from  General  McClellan,  which 
proposed  an  interview  between  himself 
and  General  Lee.  Generals  Lee,  Long- 
street  and  Cobb  judged  that  there  was 
no  construction  to  be  placed  on  the  letter 
but  that  General  McClellan  wanted  them 
to  end  the  war  then  and  there  by  hav- 
ing the  combined  armies  march  to  Wash- 
ington and  restore  the  Union.  General 
Lee  felt  that  the  proposal  was  not  proper- 
ly sent  to  him,  but  belonged  to  President 
Davis,  to  whom  he  referred  it,  declining 
the  interview.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  General  McClellan  had 
President  Lincoln's  consent  to  such  an 
interview  with  General  Lee.  If  not,  and 
if  his  purpose  was  correctly  divined  in 
his  extraordinary  request,  it  was  nothing 
less  than  the  rankest  treason,  and  the  fact 
thus  divulged  justifies  the  judgment 
which  held  him  to  be  only  half-hearted 
in  the  performance  of  his  military  duties. 

T^      J     .  u  ji  The    full    report    of 

President  Hadley  t-.       •  1      ,     xt       1  1        > 

D  VI-    r^cc  President   Hadley  s 

on  Public  Office  ,  ,                ,.             .    -^ 

address  relieves  it,  as 
we  hoped,  of  all  serious  criticism.  He 
advises  every  man  to  connect  himself 
actively  with  the  political  party  which 
best  meets  his  views,  and  not  to  accept 
any  lucrative  ofiice  until  he  has  means 
enough  to  be  independent,  or  some  busi- 
ness or  professional  career  to  which  he 
can  return  for  support.  In  that  way  he 
can  afford  to  give  up  an  office  if  the 
position  of  the  party  is  one  which  he 
disapproves,  and  will  not  be  tempted  to 
stick  to  it  for  support  for  his  family ;  or 
if  he  is  defeated  as  a  candidate  the  finan- 
cial loss  will  not  be  a  serious  one.  Hav- 
ing thus  obtained  ''  the  necessary  mini- 
mum for  self-support,"  President  Hadley 
says: 

"  I  should  advise  him  to  connect  himself 
with  the  party  whose  attitude,  on  the  whole, 
most  meets  his  view  of  what  the  country  is 
going  to  need  in  the  long  run  in  the  way  of 
measures  and  men.  When  he  is  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  what  that  party  is  doing  he  should 
identify  himself  with  it  as  prominently  as  pos- 
sible.    When  he  thinks  it  is   doing  badly  he 
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should  keep  out  of  those  offices  where  he  will 
be  forced  to  support  measures  which  he  disap- 
proves.    .     .     . 

"  If  it  happens  that  a  man  can  find  within  the 
councils  of  his  party  a  leader  somewhat  older 
than  he  is,  and  whom  he  trusts  thoroughly  and 
to  whose  fortunes  he  can  attach  himself,  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  good  thing.  The  fact  that  this 
sort  of  attachment  between  a  leader  and  fol- 
lowers is  so  often  used  for  bad  ends  in  Ameri- 
can politics  should  not  blind  us  to  its  rightness 
and  excellence  when  it  is  used  for  good  ends. 

"  The  man  who  becomes  a  free  lance  in  either 
politics  or  religion  habitually  loses  more  in  the 
way  of  influence  for  good  than  he  gains  in  the 
way  of  independence  from  evil.  His  error  is 
almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  man  who  so  com- 
pletely sinks  his  individuality  in  the  party  that 
he  is  not  able  to  improve  its  standards  or  in- 
sist that  it  shall  become  a  means  of  service 
to  the  nation." 

President  Hadley's  views  are  both  prac- 
tical and  ethical.  His  good  sense  holds 
him  from  going  astray,  and  we  observe 
that  he  did  not  sign  a  paper  condemning 
the  Administration  in  the  Panama  mat- 
ter which  bore  the  signatures  of  some 
New  Haven  men  of  distinction. 

,  ^,        The  clause  in  Mr.  Spen- 
Spencer  and  the  ,         ...  .  ..      ^ . 

t/   .      10.  cer  s  will  providmg-  for 

Decimal  System       ^.         -    ,       ^  .  ..  °   . 

the  future  publication 
of  his  articles  in  opposition  to  the  metric 
system  shows  that  neither  the  arguments 
nor  the  facts  brought  against  his  position 
changed  his  opinion.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  he  opposed  the  metric  system 
on  the  ground  that  the  duodecimal  divi- 
sion, or  counting  by  twelves,  is  supe- 
rior to  the  decimal  arithmetic  now  in 
use.  In  this  he  was  probably  right,  but 
a  change  of  the  method  of  numeration 
and  calculation  in  use  all  over  the  world 
since  the  fall  of  the  Babylonian  empire 
is  too  remote  for  serious  consideration, 
and  has  no  bearing  on  the  metric  system, 
which  attempts  the  comparatively  easy 
step,  already  accomplished  in  most  coun- 
tries, of  bringing  our  weights  and  meas- 
ures into  harmony  with  our  arithmetic. 
Whether  the  metric  system  is  adopted  in 
English  speaking  countries  or  not,  some 
decimal  system  is  inevitable,  as  is  shown 
in  the  United  States  by  the  division  into 
hundredths  of  the  mile  and  the  inch  and 
the  practical  displacing  of  the  bushel  and 
"  long  ton "  by  units  divisible  by  ten. 
England  is  also  moving  in  the  same  di- 
rection.   Last  year  the  Liverpool  Cotton 


Association  dropped  the  old  binary 
system  of  quotation  by  halves,  quarters, 
eighths,  etc.,  and  adopted  the  decimal 
method  of  quoting  by  tenths.  The  Brit- 
ish Government  has  now  gone  a  step 
further,  and  authorized  the  use  of  a 
weight  of  50  pounds  in  place  of  the  pres- 
ent so-called  ''hundredweight"  of  112 
pounds  and  the  "  half  hundredweight  " 
of  56  pounds.  The  Liverpool  merchants 
and  chambers  of  commerce  in  other 
places  have  petitioned  for  this  reform 
for  many  years.  It  may  not  be  long  be- 
fore the  English  will  find  out  the  falsity 
of  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Spencer 
that  it  is  easier  to  calculate  in  their  pres- 
ent system  of  farthings,  pence,  shillings, 
pounds  and  guineas  than  in  a  decimal 
coinage,  like  our  dollars  and  cents. 

^  .  One  of  the  worst  provisions  of 
c  fe  I3.W   as   related   to    suffrage   is 

that  which  in  some  States 
makes  the  previous  payment  of  a  poll- 
tax  a  condition  of  the  right  to  vote.  The 
purpose  of  the  law  is  to  restrict  suffrage 
to  those  who  care  enough  for  the  right 
to  pay  one  or  two  dollars  a  year  for  it. 
It  is  thought  that  in  that  way  the  ignor- 
ant and  incompetent  will  be  shut  out,  and 
those  shall  vote  that  have  the  money.  It 
is  in  the  line  with  the  laws  often  pro- 
posed, and  actually  still  in  force  in  one  or 
two  States,  as  in  Rhode  Island,  under 
which  property  conditions  are  made  for 
the  suffrage.  The  best  way  is  the  most 
democratic,  which  attempts  not  to  ex- 
clude, but  to  include,  as  many  as  possi- 
ble, and  then  make  them  fit  to  vote.  We 
observe  that  the  Virginia  papers  are 
much  disturbed  over  the  working  of  the 
poll  tax  provision  in  that  State.  The 
law  has  acted  as  a  boomerang,  and  has 
excluded  a  vast  multitude  of  white  men 
who  failed  or  forgot  to  pay  the  tax  and 
so  are  not  registered.  As  one  of  the 
Virginia  papers  says,  it  is  like  the  work- 
ing of  the  scheme  to  introduce  sparrows 
into  New  York  to  eat  the  worms.  Now 
we  are  looking  for  some  sort  of  big 
worm  to  eat  the  sparrows. 

o»^  ;^^      Doubtless  this  is  a  rich  coun- 
Service  .  .  , 

Pensions     t^>^'  ?^  ^ur    awgivers  would 

not    be    rivaling    each    other 

with  schemes  to  exhaust  our  surplus 

receipts.     Several  men  in  both  Houses 
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of  Congress  are  proposing  bills  to  ex- 
pend twenty-four  million  dollars  for 
good  roads ;  and  scarcely  are  we  over 
the  feeling  of  surprise  before  half  a 
dozen  more  are  racing  to  claim  the 
honor  of  their  names  for  a  universal 
service  pension  bill,  which  shall  pen- 
sion all  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  who 
have  thus  far  escaped  the  annual  pe- 
cuniary gratitude  of  their  country.  It 
may  cost  an  added  hundred  million 
dollars,  or  two  hundred — nobody 
knows.  Such  a  law  does  not  seem 
necessary.  Those  who  have  been  at 
all  incapacitated  through  sickness  or 
wounds  received  in  service  are  already 
provided  for,  as  also  their  widows.  We 
are  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  activity 
in  this  direction  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  which  might  be  doing 
better  service  than  everlastingly  beset- 
ting the  Treasury.  It  looks  a  good  deal 
like  one  of  the  schemes  to  prevent  the 
reduction  of  taxation.  What  the  coun- 
try needs  is  economical,  but  not  stingy, 
support  of  the  public  service,  and  then 
the  steady  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  and  the  coincident  reduction  of 
the  tariff  and  of  internal  taxation. 
Happy  is  the  land  that  has  no  debt. 

The  Independent,  like  all  the  other 
papers,  and  trusting  the  same  informa- 
tion, spoke  of  the  asbestos  curtain  in  the 
Iroquois  Theater  as  having  proved  to  be 
no  protection  whatever,  and  to  have  col- 
lapsed under  the  heat.  We  have  a  com- 
munication from  the  manufacturers,  who 
declare  that  investigation  made  since  the 
fire  shows  that  it  was  not  lowered,  but 
that  by  mistake  the  drop  curtain  was 
lowered  and  burnt,  and  that  it  was 
pieces  of  *'  burlap-backed  "  screens  cov- 
ered with  mineral  paint  that  were  mis- 
taken by  reporters  for  the  asbestos  cur- 
tain, and  that  the  latter  fell  when  the 
supports  were  burned  away,  unconsumed, 
and  was  frozen  solid  afterward.  They 
have  recovered  pieces  of  it  that  show 
that  it  fully  resisted  the  fire,  and  they  de- 
clare that  if  it  had  been  lowered  it  would 
have  shut  off  the  flames  and  no  lives 
would  have  been  lost.  We  are  glad  to 
publish  their  statements. 

It  may  well  be  a  matter  of  interest  to 
The    Independent    that    the    British 


Government  has  released  Col.  Arthur 
Lynch  from  prison,  to  which  he  was 
condemned  for  life  for  treason,  as  he 
had  taken  arms  with  the  Boers  against 
Great  Britain.  Colonel  Lynch  wrote 
several  interesting  articles  for  The  In- 
dependent on  his  experience  in  South 
Africa,  and  was  elected  to  Parliament 
by  an  Irish  constituency,  but  when  he 
returned  from  France  to  claim  his  seat 
he  was  arrested.  There  was  no  pos- 
sible question  that  he  had  fought 
against  his  country.  We  are  not  sorry 
that  President  Roosevelt  interested 
himself  in  his  release,  which  is  a  gra- 
cious act  toward  Ireland. 

This  is  what  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, of  Princeton  University,  said  in  an 
address  at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  the  other 
day: 

"  Because  of  our  Americanism  we  had  no 
patience  with  the  anti-imperialist  weepings  and 
wailings  that  came  out  of  Boston,  not  because 
we  didn't  think  them  entitled  to  their  fair 
opinion,  but  because  we  knew  that  the  crying 
time  was  over  and  that  the  time  had  come  for 
men  to  look  out  of  dry  eyes  and  see  the  world 
as  it  is." 

President  Wilson  is  not  quite  exact.  The 
weepings  did  not  represent  so  much 
Boston  as  sub-Boston  and  sub-Spring- 
field and  sub-New  Haven — the  Gamaliel- 
ites  of  the  lower  caves  where  grope  the 
eyeless  amphibia,  and  out  of  which  wail 
the  gusty  subbings  and  sobbings  which 
imaginative  souls  take  to  be  the  voices 
of  Themis  and  the  Erinyes. 

The  proposed  marriage  of  the  Arch- 
duke Frederick  Charles,  nephew  of  the 
Austrian  Emperor,  with  the  daughter 
of  a  university  professor,  is  forbidden  as 
a  misalliance.  We  do  not  see  why.  A 
university  professor  ought  to  be  quite  as 
good  as  a  grand  duke — and,  doubtless, 
the  professor's  family  has  had  much  less 
scandal  in  it. 

The  election  of  William  E.  Hunting- 
ton, D.D.,  who  has  since  1882  been  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  Boston 
University,  as  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity, is  a  happy  conclusion,  and  it  protects 
the  institution  from  the  threat  that  it 
might  be  captured  by  flibbertigibbet  mis- 
chief-makers. 


Insurance 


Interesting-  Decision    on  Suicide 

A  DECISION  has  recently  been  ren- 
dered by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio, 
in  which  it  is  held  that  the  suicide 
clause  in  insurance  policies  is  with- 
out effect.  The  case  inspiring  the  de- 
cision was  that  of  Lucas  Hanner,  ad- 
ministrator, against  the  ^tna  Life  and 
the  National  Life.  According  to  the 
evidence,  one  Charles  Hanner  insured 
his  life  for  $15,000,  and  two  months 
afterward  he  committed  suicide  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  His  policies  expressly 
stipulated  that  suicide  within  two  years 
would  vitiate  the  contract,  but  concur- 
rent decisions  rendered  by  both  lower 
and  higher  courts  are  to  the  effect  that 
these  clauses  are  void  in  law. 


The    Berkshire     Life    Insurance 
Company  and  Its  New  President 

The  Massachusetts  insurance  com- 
missioner, who  has  examined  the  ac- 
counts, property  and  affairs  of  the  Berk- 
shire Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  has  made  a  report  which  is 
highly  complimentary  to  that  company. 
He  has  characterized  as  wise  the  con- 
servative management  of  the  company 
and  has  expressed  satisfaction  as  to  the 
company's  observance  of  the  law  as  to 
the  reserves  for  premiums  and  other  li- 
abilities. Satisfactory  progress  in  the 
volume  of  business  transacted  by  the 
company  has  also  been  made  during  the 
year  just  closed.  No  exception  is  taken 
as  to  the  company's  methods,  which  are 
reported  to  be  systematic  and  painstak- 
ing. The  policy  holders  receive  liberal 
treatment  and  all  just  claims  are  prompt- 
ly paid.  The  officials  are  entirely  com- 
petent. The  assets  of  the  company  ex- 
ceed $12,000,000.  William  H.  Swift,  of 
Pittsfield  and  Chicago,  and  D.  A.  Kim- 
ball, of  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  were  recently 
elected  directors.  Mr.  James  W.  Hull, 
the  new  President,  was  Secretary  of  the 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company  from 
February,  1872,  until  December  21st, 
1903,  and  held  the  office  of  Treasurer 
from  April,  1878.  Mr.  Hull  was  elected 
President  of  the  Berkshire  on  December 
2ist,  1903. 
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Insurance  Statements. 

PROVIDENT     SAVINGS    LIFE    ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Provident  Savings  Life  Assurance 
Society,  of  which  Edward  W.  Scott  is  Presi- 
dent, may  well  be  proud  of  its  record  for  1903. 
Forty-two  million  dollars  of  assurance  written, 
a  gain  of  nearly  $7,000,000  over  1902 ;  income 
of  $4,205,081,  an  increase  of  $83,747;  assets  of 
$7,310,138,  more  than  $1,000,000  greater  than 
a  year  ago;  a  surplus  of  $1,030,999,  as  against 
$983,676  at  the  beginning  of  1903 — these  are 
some  of  the  notable  features  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  annual  statement,  which  is  just  pub- 
lished, and  which  may  be  read  in  detail  on  an- 
other page.  The  amount  paid  to  policy  holders 
during  the  year  was  at  the  rate  of  nearly  $1,000 
for  every  working  hour  of  every  business  day. 
The  total  assurance  now  in  force  is  $105,000,- 
000,  and  the  amount  paid  to  policy  holders  and 
now  held  for  their  benefit  is  $30,000,000.  Not 
a  single  death  claim  which  is  due  remains  un- 
paid. 

ATLANTIC        MUTUAL        INSURANCE 
COMPANY,    OF    NEW    YORK. 

In  conformity  with  the  company's  charter 
the  trustees  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  have  issued  their  financial  statement 
for  the  year  1903.  Interesting  items  in  this 
statement  are  as  follows:  Total  marine  pre- 
miums, $3,974,516;  income  from  interest,  rents, 
etc.,  during  the  fiscal  year,  $448,108.  Losses 
paid  during  the  twelve  months  covered  by  the 
report,  less  salvages  and  reinsurances,  were 
$1,177,016.  Six  per  cent,  interest  on  the  out- 
standing certificates  of  profits  will  be  paid  to 
the  holders  thereof  or  their  legal  representa- 
tives on  and  after  Tuesday,  the  2d  of  Feb-. 
ruary  next.  A  dividend  of  40  per  cent,  is 
declared  on  the  net  earned  premiums  of  the 
company  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1903,  for  which  new  certificates  will  be  is- 
sued on  and  after  Tuesday,  May  3d.  A.  A. 
Raven  is  President  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual 
Insurance  Company. 

THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY, OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 
During  the  year  just  closed  the  Travelers 
Insurance  Company  has  added  over  $3,000,000 
to  its  resources,  which  now  amount  to  over 
$40,100,000.  The  reserves  to  insure  the  pay- 
merit  of  Life  Policies  and  to  protect  Accident 
Policies  have  been  increased  $3,180,000,  mak- 
ing the  reserve  funds  at  the  close  of  the  year 
$34,460,000.  The  total  cash  income  from  all 
sources  amounted  to  $11,670,000,  which  was 
an  increase  of  $1,460,000  over  the  previous 
year.  Payments  to  policy  holders  amounted 
to  $4,200,000,  making  total  payments  by  the 
company  since  organization  of  $54,000,000 
in  round  numbers.  Seventeen  thousand  one 
hundred  accident  claims  were  paid  during  the 
past  twelve  months.  Sylvester  C.  Dunham  is 
the  President  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 
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THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY OF  AMERICA. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company 
of  America : 

Life  Insurance  Issued  and  paid  for  dur- 
ing 1903,  including  ordinary  Insur- 
ance  ($102,822,648),  over $293,000,000 

Assets,  end  of  1903.  over $72,000,000 

Income  during  1903,  over $39,000,000 

Paid  policy  liolders  durins:  1903,  over  $11,000,000 

Surplus,  end  of  1903,  over $10,000,000 

Number  of  policies  in  force,  over 5,000,000 

Increase  in  paid-for  insurance  in  force, 

over    $129,000,000 

Making  the  grand  total  of  paid-for  in- 
surance in  force  over $931,000,000 

Total   payments   to   policy    holders    In 

twenty-eight  years,   over    $79,000,000 

The  President  of  the  Prudential,  whose  items 
are  written  in  millions,  is  John  F.  Dryden, 
United  States  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

THE     NATIONAL     LIFE     INSURANCE 
COMPANY   (MUTUAL),   OF   MONT- 
PELIER,  VT. 
The    fifty-fourth    annual    statement    of    the 
National  Life  Insurance  Company  shows  that 
the  company  has  now  assets  of  $28,363,797.97. 
The  surplus  of  the  company  has  reached  in 
total  to  $2,928,310.16.     The   following  are  in- 
teresting increases  during  1903 : 

Increase  in  insurance $7,391,060 

Increase  in  assets 3,028,768 

Increase  in  income 475,417 

Increase  in  surplus 343,546 

The  amount  of  insurance  isued  during 

1903  was 20,822,389 

The  total  amount  of  Insurance  In  force 

is  now 125,692,778 

Joseph  A.  De  Boer  is  President  of  this  com- 
pany, James  T.  Phelps  is  Vice-President,  and 
James  B.  Estee  is  Second  Vice-President. 

SPRINGFIELD  FIRE  AND  MARINE  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY,  OF  SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 

This  company,  which  was  organized  in  1849, 
according  to  its  annual  statement  just  issued 
now  has  a  net  surplus  of  $1,620,489.94  and  a 
surplus  as  regards  policy  holders  of  $3,620,- 
489.94.  The  total  assets  of  the  company  have 
now  reached  $6,282,402.15.  The  increase  in 
assets  over  last  year  has  been  $254,989.09. 
There  has  been  an  increase  of  $202,804,48  in 
the  reinsurance  reserve  of  the  company  and 
an  increase  in  net  surplus  of  $108,419.44.  The 
President  of  the  Springfield  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  Company  is  A.  W.  Damon. 

THE  AMERICAN  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  OF  PHILADELPHIA, 
PA. 

The  ninety-fourth  annual  statement  of  the 
American  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Phila- 
delphia, shows  total  assets  of  $2,832,840.  Last 
year  the  amount  was  $2,534,984,  so  that  there 
is  a  gain  of  $297,856.  The  reinsurance  re- 
serve has  increased  $101,349  and  is  now  $1,- 
812,129.  The  net  surplus,  which  is  $354,025,  is 
$174,204  greater  than  it  was  one  year  ago. 
The  President  of  the  American  Fire  Insurance 
Company  is  Thomas  H.  Montgomery.  John 
H.  Packard,  Jr.,  is  Vice-President  and  Secre- 
tary. 


PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,   OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  fifty-sixth  annual  statement  of  the 
Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  of 
which  Harry  F.  West  continues  as  President, 
again  shows  a  gratifying  increase  of  over 
$6,000,000  in  assets,  the  gross  assets  on  Janu- 
ary ist,  1904,  having  been  $61,116,235.48.  The 
total  surplus,  as  shown  by  the  company's  last 
statement,  reaches  $7,423,468,  which  is  a  gain 
of  $681,539  for  the  past  year.  New  insurance 
written  during  the  same  period  was  $69,728,- 
754.     This  was  $95,977  in  excess  of  last  year. 

^TNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  fifty-fourth  annual  statement  of  the 
^tna  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  which  Mor- 
gan G.  Bulkeley,  formerly  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, is  President,  shows  great  gains  in 
business  during  the  past  year.  The  increase 
in  assets  was  $4,661,633,  making  a  present  total 
of  $68,155,179  in  this  department.  There  was 
an  increase  of  $1,742,074  in  total  income,  ac- 
count, and  an  increase  in  life  insurance  in  force 
of  $12,002,866  and  of  accident  insurance  in 
force  of  $9,067,034. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY, OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  statement  of  the  National  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  dated 
January  ist,  1904,  shows  a  net  surplus  to  the 
credit  of  the  company  of  $1,823,258,  which  is 
a  net  gain  over  last  year's  figures  of  $272,456. 
The  total  assets  of  this  company  are  $6,463,- 
828,  an  increase  of  $258,434.  The  President 
of  the  National  Fire  is  James  Nichols. 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Manhattan  Life 
Insurance  Company  shows  that  the  company 
has  made  substantial  progress.  The  total  as- 
sets of  this  company  are  now  $17,807,225.07. 
The  surplus  is  $1,879,430.69.  The  total  pay- 
ments to  policyholders  since  organization  and 
amount  now  held  for  their  benefit  are  $69,987,- 
665.99.    The  President  is  Henry  B.  Stokes. 

THE  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY,  OF  NEWARK, 
NEW  JERSEY. 

The  fifty-ninth  annual  statement  of  the 
Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company,  just 
issued,  shows  an  increase  in  total  receipts  of 
$998,415;  in  assets  of  $4,625,162,  and  in  surplus 
of  $328,843  in  1903  over  1902.  Mr.  Frederick 
Frelinghuysen  is  the  President  of  the  Mutual 
Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company. 

SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE  OF  LONDON. 

The  Sun  Insurance  Office  of  London  has 
just  completed  its  194th  year  of  active  busi- 
ness. The  Trustees  of  the  funds  of  the  office 
in  the  United  States  are  John  J.  McCook,  Her- 
bert L.  Griggs  and  James  May  Duane.  The 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  United  States 
branch,  just  issued  by  these  gentlemen,  shows 
an  increase  in  reserve  and  surplus.  The  assets 
of  the  company  are  $2,911,882. 

(Continued  on  page  226.) 
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Financial    Items 

The  Steel  Corporation's  profit-shar- 
ing plan  is  still  in  force.  This  year  the 
subscription  price  of  preferred  shares  is 
$55;  last  year  it  was  $82 >^,  and  48,933 
shares  were  taken  by  27,379  employees. 

....Valentine  P.  Snyder  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  the  Audit  Com- 
pany, of  New  York,  to  succeed  T.  Jef- 
ferson Coolidge,  Jr.,  and  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  a  director  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

...  .J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  of  this  city, 
are  offering  for  sale  five-twenty  four  per 
cent,  collateral  trust  gold  bonds  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Com- 
pany at  96^  and  accrued  interest. 

....  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
making  steel  rails  at  the  Corporation's 
mills  will  be  reduced  from  $14  to  $12  per 
ton  by  the  new  scale  of  wages.  The 
combination  selling  price  of  $28  is  still 
maintained. 

....  According  to  the  figures  of  the 
Daily  Stockholder,  this  year's  January 
payments  by  corporations  for  interest 
and  dividends  ($115,565,000)  exceed  all 
previous  totals  except  that  of  1902,  which 
was  $118,199,000. 

....  In  December  the  output  of  pig 
iron  was  only  898,000  tons,  against 
1,570,000  in  December,  1902,  and  1,596,- 
000  in  September  last.  The  weekly  out- 
put on  January  i,  was  197,931  tons,  the 
smallest  since  September,  1897. 

....  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Provident  Loan  Society,  of  New  York, 
has  decided  to  increase  the  amount  of 
certificates  of  contribution  from  $500,- 
000  to  $1,000,000.  These  certificates 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent, 
annually. 

....  During  the  last  three  calendar 
years  the  railroad  companies  of  this 
country  have  given  very  large  orders  for 
equipments — 497,623  freight  cars,  8,648 
passenger  cars,  and  12,288  locomotives. 
There  was  a  marked  decline,  however, 
in  the  second  half  of  1903. 

....The  last  of  twenty  suits  against 
the  New   York  Central  Railroad   Com- 
pany for  deaths  in  the  Park  avenue  tun- 
nel  disaster  was    settled   last   week   for 
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$40,000.  For  accident  and  death  claims 
growing  out  of  this  collision  the  company 
has  paid  about  $1,200,000. 

.  . .  .Attorney-General  Cunneen  has 
ruled  that  the  $7,000,000  of  Philippine 
land  purchase  bonds  are  not  a  legal  in- 
vestment for  the  savings  banks  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  because  the  faith  of 
the  United  States  is  not,  in  a  strict  sense, 
pledged  for  the  payment  of  interest  and 
principal. 

.  . .  .The  annual  statement  of  the  Fi- 
delity Trust  Company  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
of  which  Uzal  H.  McCarter  is  President, 
shows  total  assets  of  $25,929,168,  a  gain 
of  nearly  $6,000,000  during  the  past  year. 
The  surplus  is  $6,500,000,  a  gain  of  $3,- 
000,000.  Deposits  now  amount  to  more 
than  $16,000,000. 

....For  the  $10,000,000  of  3^  per 
cent,  gold  bonds  sold  by  the  City  of  New 
York  last  week  the  average  price  ob- 
tained was  100.23.  Many  awards  of 
small  lots  were  made.  The  largest 
award  was  $4,400,210,  to  Harvey  Fisk  & 
Sons  and  Farson,  Leach  &  Co.,  whose 
joint  bid,  at  100.077,  was  for  the  entire 
issue  or  any  part  of  it.  The  average 
price  is  the  lowest  received  for  several 
years. 

{Continued  from  page  225.) 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY,  SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 

The  fifty-second  annual  report  of  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company  records  the  transactions  of 
another  prosperous  year.  The  new  business 
secured  was  ample  in  amount  and  of  excellent 
character ;  and  the  total  outstanding  insurance 
shows  a  notable  increase  over  the  previous 
year.  The  gross  assets  of  the  company  on  De- 
cember 31,  1903,  amount  to  the  great  sum  of 
$33,590,999-  The  surplus  of  the  company  was 
shown  to  be  $2,647,491.  The  reserve,  accord- 
ing to  the  Massachusetts  standard,  was  $30,- 
314,692. 

The  new  policies  issued  represented  risks 
assumed  amounting  to  $24,317,223,  and  the 
total  insurance  in  force  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber was  $169,668,456 — a  gain  of  $10,964,654. 
The  premium  receipts  were  $6,136,254,  a  gain 
of  $408,565,  and  the  receipts  from  interest  and 
rents  were  $1,394,497,  an  increase  of  $159,064. 

There  was  paid  to  policyholders  or  to  bene- 
ficiaries, for  death  and  endowment  claims,  divi- 
dends and  cash  surrender  values  $3,348,047,  an 
increase  of  $364,991. 

John  A.  Hall  is  President  of  the  company. 
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Mr.  Bryan's  demand  for  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  Demo- 
cratic currency  platforms 
of  1896  and  1900  has  not  been  favorably 
received  by  a  majority  of  his  party.  At 
present  it  does  not  appear  that  he  will  be 
able  to  control  on  that  issue  even  one- 
third  of  the  delegates  in  the  July  con- 
vention. A  canvass  of  Democratic  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  in  Congress 
shows  162  against  reaffirmation,  7  in 
favor  of  it,  and  42  who  are  non-commit- 
tal. State  Legislatures  in  the  South  are 
almost  unanimous  in  the  negative. 
Prominent  Democrats  who  have  sup- 
ported Mr.  Bryan  continuously  in  the 
past,  now  say  that  while  they  are  still 
faithful  to  his  silver  doctrine,  they  think 
it  should  not  be  made  an  issue  this  year. 
Leading  politicians  of  the  party  in  New 
York  permit  the  publication  of  their  con- 
viction that  overwhelming  defeat  awaits 
them  if  he  induces  the  convention  to  ac- 
cept his  views.  Mr.  Williams,  Demo- 
cratic leader  in  the  House,  when  asked, 
on  the  26th  ult.,  in  the  course  of  debate, 
whether  he  wished  to  return  to  "  sixteen 
to  one,"  replied  that  he  believed  his  party 
had  been  right  in  1896  and  1900,  but  con- 
ditions had  since  changed.  Great  de- 
posits of  gold  had  been  discovered,  and 
Providence  had  solved  the  problem. 
"  The  silver  question,"  said  he,  "  has  been 
relegated  to  the  rear,  and  now  exists  only 
in  memory." — In  New  York,  on  the 
evening  of  the  26th  ult.,  Mr.  Bryan  spoke 
for  two  hours  to  a  crowded  house  on 
"  The  Moral  Issue."  He  had  invited  the 
clergymen  of  the  city  to  attend,  and  more 
than  one  hundred  of  them  were  present. 
The  address  was  of  a  political  character. 
Mr.  Bryan  protested  against  the  influence 
of  money  and  commercialism  in  politics 


and  upon  questions  of  national  policy,  de- 
nouncing corruption  at  the  ballot  box,  in 
municipal  councils  and  in  Legislatures. 
Incidentally  he  asserted  that  his  party  in 
1892  had  collected  from  corporations  a 
campaign  fund  of  more  than  $1,000,000 
(one  Trust  giving  $175,000), and  that  the 
result  was  "  the  most  plutocratic  Govern- 
ment the  country  has  ever  known."  A 
part  of  his  speech  was  upon  bimetallism 
and  the  proposed  reaffirmation  of  the  old 
platforms.  *'  If  we  are  to  have  bimetal- 
lism at  all,"  said  he,  "  what  other  ratio  is 
there  than  the  present  one  that  is  serious- 
ly supported?  "  On  the  following  day  he 
said  that  he  did  not  regard  the  currency 
question  as  the  issue  of  supreme  impor- 
tance at  present : 

"  There  is  a  broader  and  more  pressing  issue. 
I  have  believed,  since  the  campaign  of  1900,  that 
the  great  question  is  :  Shall  the  money-changers 
rule  the  United  States?  That  question  includes 
all  the  issues — the  currency,  labor,  Trusts  and 
the  rest.  Free  silver  is  only  one  of  the  relief 
measures." 

When  Mr.  Cleveland  was  asked  to  com- 
ment upon  Mr.  Bryan's  attitude,  he  made 
only  this  brief  remark :  "  He's  got  the 
stage ;  let  him  go  it." — Reports  published 
by  journals  that  oppose  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  indicate  that  the  move- 
ment in  support  of  Mr.  Hanna  is  more 
persistent  in  Indiana  than  elsewhere. 
Senator  Piatt,  of  New  York,  says,  how- 
ever, that  the  delegates  from  Indiana. 
Illinois  and  Ohio  will  be  instructed  for 
Mr.  Roosevelt ;  also  those  from  New 
York,  if  he  has  "  anything  to  say  about 
it." — The  controversy  over  the  post  office 
at  Indianola,  Miss.,  appears  to  have  been 
settled  by  the  appointment  of  W.  B. 
Martin,  a  white  man  and  a  Democrat, 
who  was  the  bondsman  and  has  been  the 
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firm  friend  of  Mrs.  Cox,  the  negro  post-  papers  of  the  Opposition  insist  upon  as- 
master,  who  was  virtually  driven  from  sociating  the  introduction  of  the  bill  with 
the  office  by  the  white  people  of  the  town,  the  presence  in  Washington  last  week  of 
Mrs.  Cox's  term  has  expired.  She  posi-  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Mr.  Cassatt, 
tively  refused  to  accept  a  reappointment,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
and  asked  that  the  place  be  given  to  Mr.  Company,  Mr.  Stillman,  President  of  the 
Martin.  The  office,  closed  some  months  National  City  Bank  (in  which  Standard 
ago,  will  now  be  opened. — Hostilities  be-  Oil  interests  are  prominent),  and  Mr. 
tween  the  Republican  factions  in  Dela-  Frick,  of  the  Steel  Corporation. — Mr. 
ware  have  been  resumed.  Mr.  Addicks  Sulloway,  chairman  of  the  House  Corn- 
intends  to  be  elected  Senator  to  succeed  mittee  on  Invalid  Pensions,  has  intro- 
Senator  Ball,  who  now  predicts  that  duced  a  bill  granting  pensions  for  service 
there  will  be  two  contesting  delegations  only,  and  the  prediction  is  confidently 
at  the  Republican  national  convention. —  made  that  it  will  be  passed.  It  grants 
At  the  annual  dinner,  in  New  York,  last  pensions  to  all  surviving  Union  soldiers 
Friday  evening,  of  the  Pilgrims,  an  asso-  of  the  Civil  War  who  were  in  the  service 
ciation  designed  to  promote  Anglo-  for  ninety  days  and  are  62  years  old,  at 
American  friendship,  an  Atlantic  cable  the  rate  of  $8  per  month ;  at  the  age  of 
was  leased  for  a  time,  in  order  that  there  66  years  the  rate  becomes  $10;  at  70 
should  be  quick  communication  with  the  years  it  is  to  be  $12.  Pensioners  now  re- 
British  Pilgrims,  who  were  dining  in  ceiving  less  than  these  rates  have  their 
London.  Pleasant  messages  of  esteem  allowances  correspondingly  increased ; 
and  congratulation  were  interchanged  by  the  rate  for  widows  is  increased  to  $12, 
Bishop  Potter  and  Lord  Roberts,  Am-  and  $2  is  added  for  soldiers  who  served 
bassador  Durand  and  Ambassador  two  years  or  more.  Estimates  of  annual 
Choate,  Lord  Beresford  and  Admiral  cost  range  between  $15,000,000  and  $60,- 
Rodgers,  General  Nicholson  and  General  000,000.  According  to  the  calculations 
Corbin,  and  other  representatives  of  the  made  some  years  ago  by  Colonel  Ains- 
two  associations.  worth,  of  the  War  Department,  the  cost 

^  would  be  about  $60,000,000  at  the  pres- 

ent  time  and  would  decline  to  $44,000,000 

Important  Projects    ^  ^^^^^  .'^^^^'   ^^^^  ^^^  in  1910.     Reports  that  the  President  ap- 

of  Legislation        °^  great  importance  m  p^.^^^^  ^^^  l^iU  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  confirmed 

the    held    of    i  rust  ^^   evidence.— The   House   bill    for   the 

legislation   was  introduced  in  the  Senate  ^avy  will  carry  a  large  appropriation, 

on  the  29th  ult.  by  Mr.  Foraker,  and  re-  Secretary  Moody  suggests  the  construc- 

ferred  to  the  committee  of  which  Senator  ^^^^   ^f   ^^^   ^^^^1^    gj^ip^    ^^^   armored 

Elkins   is   chairman.      It   provides   that  cruiser,  three  protected  cruisers  and  four 

nothing  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  f^st    scout    cruisers.      The    Department 

of  1887,  or  in  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  pj^j^g    to    spend    ultimately   $12,000,000 

law  of  1890,  or  in  any  law  amendatory  ^^^^    ^he    naval  station  at  Guantanamo 

of  either  of  these  g^y^  ^^^  $9,000,000  for  a  similar  station 

" — shall  hereafter  apply  to  foreign  commerce,  at  Subig  Bay,  near  Manila.     It  is  also 

or  shall  prohibit  any  act  or  any  contract  in  proposed  that  $1,500,000  be  spent  for  a 

restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  sev-  fortified  coaling  station  on  Kiska,  one  of 

eral  States,  provided  that  such  restraint  berea-  ^he  Aleutian  islands.— In  connection  with 

sonable;  or  shall  hereafter  authorize  imprison-  ^j^e  Northwestern  land  frauds  eleven  per- 

jnent  or  forfeiture  of  property  as  punishment  1       ,     ,.n   j     ^  ^1      ^  •  1  •     r^     ■ 

for  any  violation  of  such  Acts,  except  for  per-  ^^"^  who  testified  at  the  trial  in  Oregon 

jury  or  contempt  of  court."  01  A-  -B-  Thompson  (recently  acquitted) 

have  been  arrested  for  perjury  and  for 

Some  say  that  this  proposed  modification  frauds  like  those  for  which  he  was  in- 

of   the    Sherman    law    would   leave    no  dieted.     The    investigation    concerning 

ground  for  such  suits  as  the  one  against  land  frauds  in  Louisiana  has  yielded  350 

the   Northern    Securities   merger.      Mr.  indictments.     Among  those  so  accused 

Foraker  assertr   ;hat  his  purpose  is  so  to  last  week  were  James  L.  Bradford,  Gen. 

change  that  lav  that  it  shall  represent  George  Baldey    and    Francis  Lory,  Jr., 

the  real  intent  of  the  authors  of  it  and  of  prominent  lawyers  who  have  held  Fed- 

the   Congress   that   enacted   it.      News-  eral  and  State  offices. 
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There  was  an  interesting 

^  debate  in  the  Senate  last 

Controversy  ,  ,    ,. 

week    upon    a    resolution 

of  inquiry  prepared  by  the  Democratic 
caucus  and  introduced  by  Mr.  Culber- 
son. This  resolution,  in  its  original 
form,  asked  the  President  whether  all 
the  official  correspondence  concerning 
the  Hay-Herran  treaty,  the  revolution 
in  Panama,  and  the  new  canal  treaty 
now  pending,  had  been  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate; if  not,  the  President  was  required 
to  send  all  that  had  been  withheld.  The 
usual  phrase,  "  if,  in  his  judgment,  not 
incompatible  with  the  public  inter- 
ests," was  intentionally  omitted.  The 
Republicans  insisted  that  it  should  be 
inserted.  After  two  days'  debate,  it 
was  added  to  the  resolution  by  a  vote 
of  39  to  20,  and  the  resolution  thus 
amended  was  adopted  without  opposi- 
tion. During  the  discussion,  Mr. 
Spooner  contended  that  the  Senate  had 
no  right  to  demand  the  submission  of 
executive  correspondence  by  the  Presi- 
dent, who,  he  said,  should  be  addressed 
courteously.  Not  a  scrap  of  paper,  Mr. 
Spooner  believed,  would  be  withheld, 
because  the  Government  had  nothing 
to  conceal ;  but  the  President  had  a 
right  to  use  his  discretion  concerning 
diplomatic  correspondence,  which  might 
contain  something  offensive  to  other 
Powers.  Mr.  Cullom  remarked  that 
the  Democrats  were  merely  seeking 
partisan  advantage.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  supporters  of  the  resolution 
argued  that  it  was  within  the  rights  of 
the  Senate,  altho  one  of  them  admitted 
that  there  would  be  no  remedy  if  the 
President  should  decline  to  send  any  of 
the  papers.  Mr.  Aldrich  suggested  that 
the  resolution  should  exclude  papers 
relating  to  negotiations  which  might 
be  in  progress,  designed  to  satisfy  Co- 
lombia. Whereupon  Mr.  Gorman  said 
he  was  delighted  to  hear  that  such  ne- 
gotiations had  been  or  might  be  under- 
taken.— Mr.  Stone  introduced  a  reso- 
lution providing  for  an  investigation 
of  published  charges  that  M.  Bunau- 
Varilla  and  others  in  this  country  had 
promoted  the  revolution  and  had  ob- 
tained official  information  as  to  the 
course  which  our  Government  would 
pursue.  He  intimated  that  he  would 
vote  for  ratification  of  the  treaty,  but 


under  protest  unless  these  charges  were 
cleared  away.  Mr.  Bacon  spoke  in  sup- 
port of  his  resolution  for  a  treaty  to 
adjust  our  differences  with  Colombia, 
or  for  a  submission  of  these  differences 
to  arbitration,  so  far  as  they  related  to 
the  treaty  of  1846.  He  had  heard,  he 
said,  that  Colombia  would  be  satisfied 
if  we  should  spend  $10,000,000  in  mak- 
ing a  railroad  from  the  canal  to  Bogota. 
— Mr.  Simmons  was  the  first  Democrat 
to  announce  an  intention  to  vote  for 
ratification.  He  could  not,  he  said,  rec- 
oncile all  of  the  President's  acts  with 
his  own  notions  of  right  and  law.  The 
President's  course,  he  thought,  '*  was, 
to  say  the  least,  hasty,  rash,  improvi- 
dent and  dangerous  to  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  this  country."  He  was  not 
defending  that  course. 

"  What  has  been  done  in  Panama  has  been 
done  and  cannot  be  undone.  It  was  not  done 
by  the  Democratic  party,  nor  could  that  party 
have  prevented  it;  and  therefore  it  is  in  no 
way  responsible  for  its  doing.  If  what  has 
been  done  in  Panama  can  be  undone  at  all  by 
this  Government,  it  can  only  be  undone  by 
doing  a  greater  wrong  to  Panama  -than  has  al- 
ready been  done  to  Colombia.  The  defeat  of 
this  treaty  will  neither  undo  nor  remedy  that 
wrong." 

Replying  to  a  request  from  a  business 
association  in  Texas  that  they  vote 
for  the  treaty,  Senators  Bailey  and  Cul- 
berson say  that  they  cannot  do  so. — A 
memorial  representing  conservative  op- 
position to  the  treaty  and  the  action  of 
the  Government,  signed  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  Yale  professors  and 
other  prominent  residents  of  New 
Haven,  has  been  presented  by  Senator 
Hoar.  On  the  same  day,  Senator  O.  H. 
Piatt  presented  another  memorial,  in 
which  thirty  Yale  professors  and  fifty 
other  prominent  citizens  of  New 
Haven,  including  the  President  of  the 
New  York  &  New  Haven  Railroad 
Company,  uphold  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
course  and  ask  for  ratification .  of  the 
treaty. — At  a  public  meeting  of  the  Al- 
dine  Association,  in  New  York,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Newman  Smyth  attacked  the 
course  of  the  Government,  asserting 
that  we  had  acted  as  a  lawless  Power. 
General  A.  C.  Barnes  described  and 
commended  the  Mandingo  Canal  route, 
asserting  that  it  was  better  than  the 
one  between  Panama  and  Colon,  and 
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that  a  canal  there  would  cost  only 
$100,000,000.  This  is  the  route  where 
a  tunnel  5I/2  miles  long  and  166  feet 
high,  through  the  solid  rock,  would  be 
required. 

On  the  ^^  ^^^^  Panama  Constitutional 
Isthmus  Coi^vention  a  clause  proposed 
by  Dr.  Amador,  authorizmg  the 
United  States  to  intervene  for  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  order,  if  these 
should  be  disturbed,  was  the  subject  of 
bitter  debate,  and  was  adopted  by  only  a 
bare  majority.  It  was  denounced  at  pub- 
lic meetings.  Clauses  have  been  passed 
which  prohibit  gambling  (now  author- 
ized by  concessions),  provide  that  $8,- 
000,000  of  the  canal  money  shall  be  laid 
aside  for  the  future  benefit  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  validate  all  acts  of  the  Junta,  in- 
cluding the  ratification  of  the  Canal 
treaty.  After  a  heated  discussion  the  fol- 
lowing clause  concerning  religion  was 
approved : 

"  The  profession  of  all  religions,  as  also  the 
exercise  of  all  forms  of  worship,  shall  be  free, 
without  other  limitations  than  respect  for 
Christian  morality  and  public  order.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  recognized  that  the  Catholic  religion 
is  that  of  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  law  will  provide  assistance 
toward  the  founding  of  a  seminary  in  the  cap- 
ital and  missions  for  savage  tribes." 

Ministers  of  religion  are  exempted  from 
charges  for  and  employment  in  the  pub- 
lic service,  civil  or  military. — The  un- 
friendly Indians  of  the  San  Bias  coast, 
resenting  the  presence  of  the  gunboat 
''  Bancroft "  in  adjacent  waters,  set  out 
in  the  night,  on  the  26th  ult.,  to  surprise 
and  capture  her,  200  of  them  approach- 
ing in  20  canoes.  The  searchlight  and  a 
rain  of  bullets  from  a  rapid-fire  gun,  so 
aimed  that  it  would  do  them  no  harm, 
sent  them  back  to  the  shore.  A  large 
delegation  of  friendly  Indians  from 
Darien  recently  visited  Panama  to  com- 
plain, but  were  speedily  conciliated  by  a 
banquet. — Reports  from  Bogota  say  that 
the  Government,  having  been  assured  by 
General  Reyes  that  the  United  States  will 
at  present  protect  only  the  canal  and 
railway  zone,  has  decided  to  invade  the 
Isthmus.  This  decision  is  regarded  by 
some,  however,  as  designed  merely  to 
prevent  the  overthrow  of  the  Marroquin 
Government,  which  has  lost  popular  sup- 


port. At  the  State  Department  in  Wash- 
ington it  is  said  that  if  General  Reyes 
gave  such  assurance  he  did  not  rightly 
understand  the  attitude  of  our  Govern- 
ment, which  has  not  changed  since  notice 
was  given  that  no  troops  with  hostile  in- 
tent would  be  permitted  to  enter  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Republic.  Joaquin  Velez  is 
said  to  be  now  the  foremost  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  General  Reyes  having 
lost  a  considerable  part  of  his  following. 
The  local  Government  of  Bolivar,  where 
General  Reyes  has  much  popularity,  is  at 
variance  with  the  central  Government, 
which  is  assisting  Velez. 

^     -    .      .  An     explosion,     causing 

Explosion  in  a  ,  ^,  >    i-f 

^    ,  ...  g^reat  loss  of  hie,  oc- 

Coal  Mine  ^  ,  ^,  *   . 

curred  on  the  mornmg 
of  the  25th  ult.  in  the  Harwick  mine  of 
the  Allegheny  Coal  Company,  at  Ches- 
wick,  near  Pittsburg.  The  usual  inspec- 
tion was  made  at  5:30;  at  6  the  day 
workmen  went  into  the  mine ;  at  8  o'clock 
an  explosion  of  great  force  blew  the  cage 
out  of  the  shaft,  wrecked  the  buildings  at 
the  entrance,  and  killed  two  boys  who 
were  at  work  there.  In  the  mine  180  men 
had  been  at  work.  All  of  them,  one  ex- 
cepted, were  killed.  It  was  ascertained 
on  the  following  day  that  death  must  have 
come  instantly.  By  the  terrible  force  of 
the  explosion  of  gas  their  bodies  had  been 
driven  through  the  dark  passages  and 
shockingly  mangled.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  shaft,  where  hundreds  of  their  be- 
reaved relatives  anxiously  waited  for 
many  hours  in  the  bitter  cold,  there  was 
scarcely  any  smoke  or  other  sign  of  the 
terrible  accident  that  had  taken  place. 
There  were  brave  men  who  volunteered 
to  go  down  into  the  gas-choked  galleries. 
One  of  these  was  Selwyn  M.  Taylor,  a 
wealthy  mining  engineer,  known  far  and 
wide.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  go 
down,  and  while  looking  for  the  miners, 
hoping  that  they  could  be  saved,  he  was 
killed  by  the  gas.  His  yacht  was  waiting 
for  him,  off  the  Florida  coast,  and  he  had 
intended  to  go  South  with  his  wife  on 
the  following  day.  Another  volunteer, 
David  Lysle,  who  came  from  a  neighbor- 
ing mine,  lost  his  life  while  searching  for 
the  dead.  All  the  rescuing  parties  were 
in  great  danger,  because  a  long  time 
passed  before  the  air  could  be  purified. 
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Only  one  miner  was  brought  up  alive. 
Among  the  dead  was  an  unknown 
stranger.  The  number  of  those  killed, 
including  Taylor  and  Lysle,  was  184,  and 
not  more  than  half  the  bodies  could  be 
identified.  There  had  been  gas  in  the 
mine,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  explosion 
was  caused  by  defective  tamping  for  a 
blast.  In  the  little  mining  village  there 
are  now  more  than  100  widows  and  four 
times  as  many  orphans. 


Tu-  Toi«„^      Governor  Taft   arrived   in 
Ine  Islands     iir     f  •       ,  1  .1 

Washmgton    on    the    27th 

ult.,  and  was  escorted  to  the  War  De- 
partment Building  by  a  troop  of  caval- 
ry. He  thinks  the  military  force  in 
the  Philippines  can  safely  be  reduced 
to  10,000  men.  This  w^eek  he  begins 
his  term  of  service  as  head  of  the  War 
Department. — It  appears  that  Lieu- 
tenant Campbell  W.  Flake,  v^ho  was 
killed  near  Cotta,  in  the  Lake  Lanao 
district  of  Mindanao,  was  shot  by 
treacherous  Moros  v^hile  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  conference  with  their  lead- 
ers. The  capture  of  Cotta  by  assault 
immediately  followed  his  death. 
Twenty  Moros  were  killed. — At  Ma- 
nila, General  Lucban,  the  instigator  of 
atrocities  in  Samar,  has  been  arrested 
upon  a  charge  of  conspiracy. — The 
American  capitalists  who  obtained  the 
street  railway  franchise  in  Manila,  in- 
tend to  invest  $4,000,000  in  a  trolley 
system,  and  to  use  40  miles  of  track. — 
Alonzo  R.  Cruzen,  formerly  Collector 
of  Customs  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico, 
sailed  from  that  port  last  week  for  the 
States.  Remarks  made  in  conversation 
indicated  his  purpose  to  begin  a  cam- 
paign in  Nebraska  as  a  candidate  for 
the  United  States  Senate.  Mr.  Cru- 
zeti's  resignation,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  a  result  of  the  investigation  of  the 
charges  against  military  and  naval  offi- 
cers for  smuggling,  was  accepted  in 
December.  Replying  to  a  resolution 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Car- 
mack,  Secretary  Shaw  has  declined  to 
send  to  the  Senate  the  report  of  a  spe- 
cial agent  of  ft\e  Treasury  concerning 
Collector  Cruzen,  saying  that  it  is  a 
confidential  statement,  the  disclosure 
of  which  would  be  incompatible  with 
public  interests. — A  beginning  of  work 
upon    the    projected    electric    railway 


from  San  Juan  to  Ponce  has  been  thus 
far  prevented  by  litigation  concerning 
the  bond  required  by  the  terms  of  the 
franchise. 

„  .  .  ,    .  The  War  Office  Reconsti- 

Bntish  Army     ^      ^  .  ^ 

or  t  u  1 1  o  n    Committee,    ap- 

Reform  •         ,     ,  i 

pointed  three  months  ago, 
has  made  its  report  and  its  recommenda- 
tions will  be  put  into  effect  very  soon, 
perhaps   even   without   waiting   for   the 
approval  of  Parliament.     The  most  im- 
portant changes  are  the  abolition  of  the 
office  of  Commander-in-Chief,  now  held 
by  Lord  Roberts,  and  the  substitution  of 
an  Army  Council  or  General  Staff  on  the 
plan  of  the  German  military  organiza- 
tion,    which     has     also     recently     been 
adopted  in  this  country.    There  are  three 
divisions,    a    defense    council,    an    army 
council  and  an  inspector-general.     The 
duty  of  the  last  is  to  examine  and  report 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  military  forces. 
The  object  of  the  changes  is  to  decen- 
tralize the  command  by  placing  the  Army 
Council  under  the  direct  authority  of  the 
civilian  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  di- 
vorcing   the    administrative    from    the 
executive   department,   and  making  the 
individual  members  responsible  for  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  service.     A  very 
important  feature  of  the  report,  tho  not 
made  prominent,  is  the  admission  to  the 
permanent  Defense  Committee  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  colonies,  such  as  Sir 
Frederick  Borden,  the  Canadian  Minis- 
ter of  Militia.    The  report  states  that  the 
inefficiency  of  the  War  Office,  so  clearly 
shown  in  the  South  African  campaign,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  "  has  no  thinking 
department."     Emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
following  recommendation : 

"New  measures  demand  new  men.  We 
therefore  attach  special  importance  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  military  members  not  hitherto 
closely  connected  with  existing  methods,  and 
who,  therefore,  are  not  likely  to  be  embarrassed 
by  the  traditions  of  a  system  which  is  to  be 
radically  changed." 

The  scheme  for  reform 
in  the  administration  of 
Macedonia  as  dictated  by  the  joint  Pow- 
ers, Russia  and  Austria-Hungary,  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Porte,  and  the  first 
steps  have  been  taken  to  put  it  in  opera- 
tion. This  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  an  Italian  general  to  reorganize  the 


Macedonia 
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gendarmerie,  and  permit  the  Powers  to  that    the     Korean     port    of    Wiju    on 

send  civil  agents  through  the  country  to  the    Yalu    River   will   be   opened. — The 

question  the  inhabitants  as  to  their  griev-  Japanese     naval     preparations     actively 

ances  and  wishes.    The  inhabitants  of  the  continue.     Twenty-eight  transports  and 

destroyed  villages  are  to  be  exempt  from  35   war  ships  are  lying  at  Saseho  and 

taxation   for   one   year ;   amnesty   to   be  40  transports  at  Tsushima,  already  filled 

granted  to  all  concerned  in  the   recent  with  troops  ready    for  the  invasion  of 

troubles  except  those  guilty  of  dynamite  Korea,  according  to   some   correspond- 

outrages  and  attacks   on   railways,  and  ents.      The     military     authorities     have 

neither  race   nor  religion   to  be  a  bar-  taken   possession   of  the  Japanese   rail- 

rier  to  official  employment.     Lieutenant-  road  running  from  Fusan  on  the  coast 

General   Emilio   de   Giorgis,   an   Italian  to  Seoul,  the  capital,  and  large  numbers 

officer  of  distinction,  who  is  60  years  old  of  Japanese  laborers   have  been  trans- 

and  has  been  twice  on  the  General  Staff,  ported  for  work  there.     These  could  be 

has  been  selected  to  command  the  new  easily  converted  into  soldiers  whenever 

gendarmerie.      A  proclamation  of  gen-  needed.    There  have  been  some  riots  in 

eral  amnesty  to  the  Bulgarian  and  Mace-  Korea,   but  of   no  great  importance. — 

donian  revolutionists  has  been  issued  by  The  Russian  military  strength  in  Siberia 

the  Sultan,  but  will  not  go  into  effect  and  Manchuria,  east  of  Lake  Baikal,  con- 

until  the  Porte  is  assured  that  there  will  sists  of  3,115  officers,  147,479  men  and 

be  no  repetition  of  the  outbreaks  and  that  266  guns,  including  the  railway  guard. 

Bulgaria  will  cease  to  interfere.    No  such  The  infantry  number  2,100  officers  and 

assurance  can,  however,  be  given,  since  105,829  men;   each   regiment  with  one 

the  leaders  of  the  revolution,   Sarafoff  company  of  mounted  infantry.     There 

and  Guerjicoff,  declare  that  Turkish  rule  are  188  squadrons  of  cavalry  with  603 

is  preferable  to  Austrian  or  Russian  con-  officers  and  21,914  men,  87  squadrons  of 

trol,  because  under  the  former  they  may  these  being  Trans-Baikal  Cossacks.   The 

easier  reach  their  goal  of  Macedonian  in-  artillery   consist   of   36   batteries,    each 

dependence.    A  revolt  is  proclaimed  for  composed  of  six  officers  and  242  men 

March  28,  and  already  Bulgarian  soldiers  with  six  to  eight  guns.     The  engineers 

are  reported  to  be  crossing  the  frontier,  comprise  22  companies,  with  88  officers 

Seven  battalions  of  Turkish  troops  have  and  3,745  men,  including  two  submarine 

been  ordered  to  Monastir.     At  a  secret  mining  companies  and  a  balloon  section. 

session  of  the  Bulgarian  Sobranye  an  ex-  The  transport  division  is  composed  of 

traordinary    credit    of    $5,000,000    was  60  officers  and  5,423  men.    Four  armored 

voted  to  the  Government  for  an  unknown  cruisers  are  at  Vladivostok  and  all  the 

military  purpose.  rest  of  the  fleet  at  Port  Arthur. 

-  ,     Exactly  what  has  been  doing  _,     __  At   the   last   report   from 

Japan  and      •        t^    "^    •        j      •  .1  ^  The  Herero     t  •      ^  ^    ^-i  x.    i. 

Russia  ^"  Russia  durmg  the  past  outbreak  Lieutenant  Zulow,  sent  by 
week  is  not  known,  nor  will  messenger  to  Karibib,  Janu- 
it  ever  be  unless  Russian  statesmen  are  ary  21st,  he  is  still  holding  Okahandja 
like  their  French  allies  in  their  fondness  with  a  force  of  200  men.  An  attempt 
for  publishing  memoirs  posthumously,  was  made  to  raise  the  siege  by  a  small 
No  reply  has  yet  been  returned  to  the  corps  with  a  machine  gun  from  Wind- 
last  Russian  note,  and  the  reason  for  hoek,  but  it  was  riepulsed  with  loss,  and 
the  delay  is  not  disclosed,  altho  the  facts  the  capital  itself  is  surrounded  by  sev- 
that  the  Empress  of  Russia  is  in  a  critical  eral  thousand  natives  and  in  danger  of 
condition  of  health  and  the  Viceroy  falling  into  their  hands.  It  is  reported 
Alexieff  has  been  confined  to  his  room  that  the  Kaffirs  have  joined  the  Hereros, 
by  illness  have  been  alleged  as  explana-  and  so  over  20,000  men  are  in  arms 
tions.  Russia  repudiates  the  suggestion  against  the  whites.  Families  caught  on 
that  there  is  anything  offensive  to  her  in  the  farms  have  been  horribly  slain,  and 
the  recent  action  of  the  United  States  captured  soldiers  are  tortured  and  buried 
opening  the  Manchurian  ports  of  Muk-  alive.  The  German  gunboat  "  Habicht " 
den  and  Antung.  The  Korean  Cabinet  is  was  sent  from  Cape  Town  and  has  gone 
now  friendly  to  Japan,  and  it  is  reported  as  far  as  possible  up  the  Swakop  River. 
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The  Reichstag  passed  the  supplementary 
credits  asked  for  by  the  Government  to 
send  troops,  altho  Herr  Bebel  declared 
the  Hereros  are,  like  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, defending  their  soil  against  the 
Romans. 

G  rm  n  ^"    ^^^^    great    African 

c     ,,        .  A  f  •       land-grab     of     twenty 

Southwest  Africa  °  ^^  ,      -, 

,  years  ago  Damaraland 
fell  to  the  Germans  chiefly  because  no 
other  country  had  thought  it  worth  while 
to  lay  hold  of  it.  In  the  extreme  aridity 
of  its  climate,  due  to  the  off-shore  winds, 
it  differs  decidedly  from  Southeast  Af- 
rica, and  for  ten  miles  back  from  the 
coast  it  is  barren  sand.  Beyond  this 
there  is  a  belt  of  rocky  highlands  or 
steppes,  some  forty  to  fifty  miles  wide, 
and  then  mountains  ranging  from  3,000 
to  7,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Most 
of  the  country  will  never  be  used  for  any- 


natives  215  square  miles  near  Angra 
Pequeiia.  Later  the  German  interests 
were  extended  northward,  altho  the 
British  held  the  only  good  harbor  there, 
Walfish  Bay,  and  430  square  miles  of 
the  vicinage  just  south  of  the  Swakop 
River.  Just  north  of  this  the  Germans 
constructed  the  artificial  harbor  of 
Swakopmund,  and  in  the  last  three  years 
have  constructed  a  railroad  from  this 
port  to  Karibib  and  Windhoek.  The 
Government  spends  over  $2,000,000  a 
year  on  this  colony,  and  yet  the  white 
population  is  only  about  4,000,  two-thirds 
of  them  male,  and  not  more  than  half  ot 
them  Germans.  Since  the  war  a  thou- 
sand or  more  Boers  have  trekked  into  it 
from  the  Transvaal.  The  area  of  Ger- 
man Southwest  Africa  exceeds  that  of 
Germany  by  one-half. 


The  Hereros 


J« 


The  Hereros  or  Damaras, 


Okahandya 


Windhoek 


The  Scene  of  the  Herero  War 

thing  except  grazing,  as  it  is  now,  altho 
there  are  numerous  fertile  valleys  hidden 
in  the  mountains  which  will  support  a 
considerable  population,  and  other  dis- 
tricts can  be  brought  under  cultivation 
by  irrigation.  Since  the  settlers  are 
necessarily  isolated  in  these  areas  of 
arable  land  and  cattle  ranches,  they  are 
always,  like  the  early  inhabitants  of  our 
Western  States,  in  danger  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  natives,  to  whom  a  chance 
of  driving  ofif  cattle  and  ravaging  a  ranch 
is  too  strong  a  temptation  to  be  long  re- 
sisted. It  was  Bismarck  who  saw  the 
possible  importance  of  this  region,  the 
largest  on  the  coast  left  unclaimed  at  the 
time,  and  in  1884  he  extended  the  pro- 
tection of  the  German  Empire  to 
Liideritz,  a  Bremen  merchant,  who,  the 
year   before,    had    purchased    from    the 


who  have  recently  gone 
upon  the  warpath  and  massacred  the 
settlers  in  German  Southwest  Africa,  be- 
long to  the  Bantu  family,  which  extends 
over  the  larger  part  of  Central  Africa. 
The  name  "  Hereros "  is  said,  from 
philological  reasons  only,  to  mean 
"  cheerful  men."  They  are  a  purely  pas- 
toral people,  with  no  settled  villages  and 
almost  no  property  except  the  cattle  they 
herd  on  the  open  range.  Their  food  con- 
sists of  milk  and  nuts,  with  the  flesh  of 
such  of  their  animals  which  die  a  natural 
death  or  are  killed  on  some  festival  occa- 
sions. Their  bodies  are  smeared  with 
grease  and  red  ocher,  and  their  clothing 
is  made  from  skins.  The  boys  are  cir- 
cumcised, and  in  both  sexes  on  reaching 
puberty  the  upper  front  teeth  are  filed 
and  lower  front  teeth  are  knocked  out. 
In  appearance  they  are  nearer  the  Cau- 
casian type  than  other  South  African  ne- 
groes, for  they  have  higher  foreheads, 
longer  noses  and  less  protuberant  lips. 
Tho  warlike  in  their  inclinations,  they 
were  not  able  to  stand  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Hottentots  on  the 
south,  who  by  1850  had  driven  them  into 
the  extreme  northern  part  of  Damara- 
land, when  Chief  Kamaherero  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  the  tide,  and  in  1865 
successfully  held  Otyimbingue  against 
four  attacks  of  the  Hottentots,  who  lost 
1,500  men  in  the  final  assault.    In  insur- 
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ing  peace  and  stability  to  his  kingdom  rapidly  in  the  villages  and  country  towns 

Kamaherero  was  greatly  aided  by  Ger-  than  in  the  large  centers  of  population, 

man  missionaries,  and  in  1885  granted  to  In  this  way  several  of  the  best  provinces, 

Germans  the  right  to  settle  in  his  country  notably       Normandy      and       Bretagne, 

and  develop  mines.    This  concession  was  have  been  headquarters  of  King  Alcohol, 

revoked  in  1888,  when  the  settlers  were  Women  and  children  drink  as    do    the 

forced  to  flee  to  the  British  port  of  Wal-  men,  and  an  alcoholic  drink  has  become 

fish  Bay  until  they  could  be  protected,  to  be  a  regular  part  of  the  breakfast. 

In  1897  the  Zwartburg  Hottentots  rose  Thousands  of  peasants  secretly  sell  the 

and  attacked  the  cattlemen,  but  were  dis-  product  of  their  stills  to  the  city,  and  in 

persed  by  the  German  troops.  this  way  have  defrauded  the  Government 

of  millions  of  revenues.    The  State  has 

'^  been  afraid  to  attack  the  growing  evil 

because  the  half  million  sellers  of  intoxi- 
Anti-Aicohoiic  The  "First  Anti-  cants  wield  tremendous  political  power 
Crusade  in  France  Alcoholic  Congress  of  that  may  endanger  party  power.  At- 
France  "  recently  con-  tempts  have  been  made  to  have  Parlia- 
vened  in  Paris.  It  consisted  of  about  ment  act,  but  on  every  occasion  at  least 
five  hundred  representatives,  men  and  two  hundred  votes  have  promptly  been 
women,  including  pastors  and  priests,  cast  against  the  abridgement  of  any  of 
officers  in  the  army,  university  and  lycee  the  saloon  rights.  It  is  this  condition  of 
professors,  judges,  physicians  and  others  affairs  that  has  brought  about  the  new 
from  the  leading  and  influential  circles,  movement  independent  of  party  or  state 
Even  the  Social  Democrats  participated,  authorities.  It  is  particularly  gratifying 
with  the  pronounced  purpose  that  they  that  the  army  officers  are  taking  such  a 
owed  this  to  the  welfare  of  the  working-  prominent  part  in  the  anti-alcoholic  cru- 
men.  The  reasons  for  the  inauguration  sade,  and  it  is  largely  through  their  in- 
of  this  new  crusade  against  alcohol  on  a  fluence  that  no  liquors  are  allowed  to  be 
national  scale  are  found  in  the  data  and  served  in  the  barracks.  None  has  been 
facts  which  several  of  the  addresses  at  more  prominent  than  General  Galliani, 
the  convention  made  prominent.  Since  now  in  Madagascar.  Indeed,  the  propa- 
the  year  1871  there  has  been  absolutely  ganda  has  prospered  more  in  the  army 
free  license  in  France  to  sell  intoxicants,  abroad  than  at  home.  The  different  local 
As  a  consequence  public  houses  have  in-  societies  that  united  in  constituting  this 
creased  to  such  an  alarming  extent  that  first  national  convention  work  according 
there  is  now  one  such  breeding  place  of  to  different  methods,  some  trying  to 
intemperance  for  every  81  inhabitants,  work  through  local  legal  enactments, 
while  in  Germany  there  is  only  one  to  others  through  abstinence  vows,  others 
every  187,  with  Sweden  and  Norway  through  the  spread  of  literature,  etc. 
representing  the  other  extreme,  the  They  do  not. even  all  agree  in  demand- 
former  with  only  one  to  every  5,000,  and  ing  total  abstinence.  The  strongest  or- 
the  latter  one  to  every  9,000  souls.  With  ganization  of  this  tendency  is  the  "  So- 
the  increase  of  saloons  the  percentage  in  ciety  of  the  Blue  Cross,"  which  is  a 
the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  has  also  confederation  of  fully  one  thousand  local 
grown  in  France.  In  1830  it  was  only  6.75  temperance  societies,  with  a  total  mem- 
liters  for  each  person,  but  in  1900  it  was  bership  of  fifty  thousand.  It  has  been 
13.71.  Another  factor  that  has  developed  found  very  difficult  to  enlist  the  co-opera- 
drunkenness  in  France  is  the  fact  that  the  tion  of  the  Catholic  priests,  chiefly  for 
peasants  have  been  permitted  by  the  the  reason  that  the  manufacture  of  the 
authorities  to  make  as  much  intoxicating  finest  liqueurs  in  the  country  is  in  the 
drink  as  they  desired  for  their  own  use.  hands  of  the  cloisters  and  the  monks,  and 
It  has  been  statistically  demonstrated  the  Church  adds  millions  every  year  to 
that  more  than  one  million  small  farmers  its  revenues  from  this  source.  This  first 
have  made  use  of  this  legal  permission,  convention  had  more  of  an  educational 
called  "  houilleurs  de  crii."  One  of  the  purpose,  a  definite  mode  of  procedure 
consequences  has  been  that  the  use  of  and  a  clearly  outlined  program  having 
intoxicants    has    increased    much    more  been  left  for  future  meetings  to  settle. 


A   Proposition   for  Christian    Union 

BY  AMORY  H.  BRADFORD,'  D.D. 

Moderator  ok  thk  Congregational  National  Councii. 

IN  many  efforts  for  the  unification  of  terian  body,  the  tendency  toward  inde- 
Christendom  the  mistake  has  been  pendence  in  regard  to  all  matters  of 
made  of  trying  to  unite  those  who  creed,  and  in  regard  to  all  that  concerns 
are  farthest  apart,  instead  of  those  who  the  relation  of  the  local  church  to  the 
are  nearest  together.  There  is  most  hope  individual,  seems  to  be  increasingly  left 
of  success  where  there  is  least  resistance,  with  the  separate  congregations. 
Therefore,  union  between  Presbyterians,  When  we  turn  from  the  Presbyterian 
Congregationalists  and  Baptists  seems  to  the  Congregational  body  we  find  a 
to  me  comparatively  easy  of  realization,  similar  gravitation.  There  is  no  tendency 
The  object  of  this  article  is  to  point  out  to  diminish  emphasis  on  the  independence 
a  few  facts  in  support  of  this  statement,  of  the  local  church  so  far  as  it  has  to  do 
First  consider  the  case  as  it  lies  be-  with  the  statements  of  doctrine,  tests  of 
tween  Congregationalists  and  Presby-  membership,  ritual,  etc.  On  the  other 
terians.  That  there  are,  or  appear  to  be,  hand,  there  is  a  decided  movement  to- 
fundamental  differences  will  not  be  ward  Presbyterianizing  the  body  for  the 
doubted.  The  Presbyterian  polity  repre-  administration  of  its  benevolent  and  mis- 
sents  authority  outside  the  local  church;  sionary  enterprises.  Presbyterianism 
the  Congregational  insists  on  the  auton-  stands  for  Puritanism  of  the  Scotch  type ; 
omy  of  the  local  church.  These  princi-  Congregationalism  stands  for  Puritanism 
pies  seem  to  be  antagonistic  and  yet  the  of  the  English  type.  There  was  a  time 
differences  are  not  as  wide  as  they  seem,  when  those  differences  were  more  dis- 
Congregationalism  stands  for  govern-  tinctly  accentuated  than  now.  At  the  be- 
ment  of  the  local  church  by  the  local  ginning  of  the  Puritan  Revolution  the 
church,  whereas  Presbyterianism  recog-  Presbyterians  declared  for  the  union  of 
nizes  the  local  church  in  its  representa-  the  Church  and  State,  but  that  heresy 
tive  assemblies.  The  latter  polity  is  not  went  down  before  the  sword  of  Crom- 
one  in  which  the  local  church  is  neg-  well.  It  still  has  a  formal  sort  of  recog- 
lected,  but  one  in  which  it  has  full  and  nition  in  Scotland ;  but  nowhere  else,  that 
fair  representation.  It  is  not  without  a  I  remember,  is  the  Presbyterian  com- 
large  element  of  independency.  More-  munity  in  alHance  with  the  State, 
over,  in  its  practical  working,  that  com-  What  changes  would  be  needed  in  or- 
munion  has  been  steadily  growing  to-  der  that  there  might  be  union  between 
ward  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  right-  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
ful    liberty   of   the   local    congregations,  bodies? 

The  Church  courts  still  have  a  semblance  No  change  in  doctrinal  statements 
of  authority  over  them,  but  little  more  would  be  required.  The  Presbyterians 
than  a  semblance.  Individual  churches  would  need  only  to  leave  questions  con- 
call  their  own  ministers  and  manage  cerning  creed,  ritual,  church  membership 
their  own  business  as  they  like,  and  to  the  local  church,  and  then  press  on 
would  give  short  shrift  to  any  dictatorial  to  perfect  their  organization  for  the  ex- 
spirit  in  Synod  or  Assembly.  Authority  tension  and  administration  of  missionary 
over  the  weaker  churches  continues  be-  enterprises.  Congregationalists,  on  the 
cause  it  is  exercised  in  so  mild  a  form ;  other  hand,  while  retaining  their  historic 
it  is  sometimes,  tho  seldom,  asserted  over  independence,  would  have  only  to  recog- 
influential  congregations.  There  must  nize  that  there  must  be  wide  co-operation 
be  organization  arid  co-operation  for  the  if  they  are  best  to  accomplish  the  best 
administration  of  missions  and  benevo-  results  for  the  Kingdom.  Thus  the  Pres- 
lent  enterprises,  and  no  change  is  proba-  byterian  principle  would  prevail  in  all 
ble  in  the  conduct  of  such  work ;  but,  as  aggressive  work,  and  the  Congregational 
I  study  movements  within  the  Presby-  in  all  that  concerns  the  local  church.    In 
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short,  both  bodies  would  have  only  to 
anticipate  the  end  toward  which  they  are 
swiftly  and  inevitably  tending. 

Of  course,  on  both  sides  many  would 
repudiate  these  suggestions  as  imprac- 
ticable, but  I  cannot  think  that  the  day  is 
far  distant  when  those  who  are  as  near 
to  one  another  as  the  Presbyterians  and 
Congregationalists  surely  are  will  recog- 
nize that  they  belong  together.  If  the 
ecclesiastical  leaders  were  as  anxious  for 
unity  as  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  reach  an  un- 
derstanding. There  is  no  shorter  step  in 
Church  unity  than  that  over  the  narrow 
chasm  which  now  divides  these  two  great 
denominations.  If  each  would  make  a 
slight  concession,  which  would  not  in- 
volve a  question  of  moral  principle,  the 
scandal  of  many  churches  where  only  a 
few  are  needed,  especially  where  those 
churches  stand  for  the  same  traditions 
and  truths,  would  no  more  disgrace  the 
Christian  name. 

The  division  between  the  Congrega- 
tional and  Baptist  bodies  ought  to  be 
closed  still  more  easily.  All  Baptists  are 
Congregationalists.  Both  communions 
have  fought  for  the  same  principles  and 
have  essentially  the  same  history.  All 
that  separates  them  concerns  the  subjects 
of  baptism  and  the  method  of  baptism. 
On  what  basis  could  this  division  be 
healed  ? 

My  proposition  is  very  simple.  Let 
them  unite  on  the  basis  of  the  individual 
conscience.  At  present  the  mode  of  bap- 
tism and  the  subjects  of  baptism  are 
made  a  denominational  issue.  Why  not 
leave  both  questions  to  be  settled  by  in- 
dividuals? Those  who  believe  in  im- 
mersion should  be  immersed ;  those  who 
believe  in  sprinkling  should  be  sprinkled. 
Parents  who  believe  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment authorizes  baptism  of  children 
should  have  their  children  baptized.  On 
this  basis  no  one  would  give  up  any- 
thing. We  would  simply  cease  to  impose 
the  collective  conscience  on  the  individual 
conscience.  In  the  church  of  which  I  am 
the  pastor  there  is  a  baptistery,  which 
is  frequently  used  by  those  who  prefer 
immersion  to  sprinkling.  The  prefer- 
ence of  the  individual  is  always  respected. 
Again,  we  baptize  children  where  parents 
believe  such  a  course  to  be  sanctioned 
by  the  New  Testament,  and,  on  the  other 


hand,  wc  have  a  form  for  the  Consecra- 
tion of  Children.  The  first  infant  pre 
scnted  for  the  reception  of  this  rite  was 
the  child  of  a  Baptist,  who  would  never 
have  been  willing  to  have  him  baptized. 
In  one  church,  at  least,  therefore,  the 
preferences  of  the  minority  are  respected 
and  provided  for.  If  Baptists  would 
take  exactly  the  same  position  unity 
would  be  accomplished.  They  would 
baptize  by  sprinkling  where  the  indi- 
vidual conscience  demands  that;  they 
would  baptize  children  when  parents  con- 
scientiously believe  that  to  be  the  right 
course.  In  short,  the  responsibility  for 
deciding  all  such  questions  would  be 
placed  on  the  individual  conscience. 
Then  all  differences  between  the  two  de- 
nominations would  disappear.  I  may  be 
told  that  those  differences  are  more  deep- 
seated  than  I  imagine.  Possibly.  But 
when  I  remember  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Baptist  ministers  of  my  ac- 
quaintance have  already  become  open 
communionists,  and  when  I  also  remem- 
ber that  most  of  the  intelligent  laymen 
whom  I  know  have  long  practiced  open 
communion,  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
difiiculty  is  as  great  as  some  may  imag- 
ine. In  the  spring  of  1903  President 
Day,  of  Syracuse  University,  who  had 
been  supplying  the  Central  Baptist 
Church  in  that  city,  was  unanimously  in- 
vited by  that  church  to  conduct  the  com- 
munion service,  and  the  invitation  was 
accepted.  Thus  one  more  church  aban- 
doned the  exclusive  policy  of  the  past. 
Not  long  ago  at  dinner  in  the  home  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Baptist 
educators  in  the  United  States  fifteen 
ministers  were  at  the  table,  fourteen  of 
whom  were  Baptists  and  one  a  Congrega- 
tionalist.  This  subject  came  up  for  con- 
sideration, when  I  ventured  to  suggest 
that  all  that  separates  the  denominations 
should  be  left  to  the  individual  rather 
than  be  made  an  occasion  for  corporate 
action.  Of  the  fourteen  Baptist  minis- 
ters present,  and  all  were  men  of  great 
prominence,  thirteen  agreed  with  me  in 
the  suggestion  which  I  made.  A  year 
or  two  later  I  was  at  dinner  in  the  home 
of  a  very  eminent  Baptist  layman.  Both 
clergymen  and  laymen  were  present. 
The  question  again  came  up,  and  this 
time  there  was  no  dissenting  voice.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  difficulties  in  the 
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way  of  realizing  the  plan  here  suggested 
are  insuperable.  Some  problems  which 
have  to  do  with  the  administration  of  in- 
stitutions of  learning  and  benevolent  so- 
cieties, of  course,  would  require  careful 
consideration. 

It  is  possible  that  in  all  three  denomi- 
nations the  question  of  name  might  be  a 
liard  one  to  settle,  but  surely  a  name, 
however  dearly  it  may  be  loved,  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  prevent  the  taking 
of  such  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of 
Christian  unity. 

The  effort  to  secure  co-operation  and 
unification  should  be  along  the  lines 
where  Providence  has  so  clearly  indicated 
that  it  ought  to  begin.  Indeed,  Provi- 
dence is  already  slowly  but  surely  forc- 
ing such  a  union.  Individuals  may  hin- 
der this  movement,  but  they  cannot  long 
obstruct  it.  Presbyterians  are  already 
becoming  Congregationalists  so  far  as  to 
insist  on  leaving  to  local  churches  all  that 
concerns  the  local  church,  and  Congre- 
gationalists are  demanding  more  compact 
organization  for  benevolent  work.  Many 
of  the  more  prominent  Baptists,  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  are  open  com- 
munionists.  I  have  myself  received  com- 
mimion  from  Mr.  Spurgeon,  he  knowing 
that  I  was  a  Congregational  minister. 

What  recommendations  do  I  make  as 
to  union  between  Baptists  and  Congre- 
gationalists? Simply  this:  Let  the  Bap- 
tists decide  to  do  what  is  already  a  com- 
mon practice  in  at  least  one  Congrega- 
tional church,  baptize  with  little  water 
those   who   believe   in    that   system   and 


with  much  water  those  who  prefer  the 
more.  And  let  them  leave  to  parents  to 
decide  as  to  the  baptism  of  infants.  Let 
Congregationalists  be  willing  to  immerse 
those  who  prefer  immersion,  and  cease  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  infant  bap- 
tism, always  insisting  on  the  sanctity  of 
the  individual  conviction.  Indeed,  no 
Congregational  churches  now  insist  on 
infant  baptism.  If  a  few  representative 
churches  would  set  the  example  of  leav- 
ing the  responsibility  of  deciding  these 
matters  where  it  belongs  others  would 
soon  follow;  and  if  those  among  the 
clergy  and  laity  who  already  believe  in 
the  feasibility  of  this  plan  would  publicly 
commit  themselves  to  it,  not  in  an  ag- 
gressive or  dictatorial  way,  but  in  a  spirit 
of  love,  their  influence  would  have  im- 
mense weight. 

The  .desirability  of  the  unification  of 
Christendom  is  hardly  a  subject  for  de- 
bate. It  is  urged  in  the  interests  of  econ- 
omy, of  brotherhood,  of  Christian 
efficiency.  It  is  feasible,  and  the  greatest 
hope  of  its  speedy  realization  is  to  be 
found  in  the  way  of  the  least  resistance. 
It  cannot  be  very  long  before  Providence 
will  force  Presbyterians,  Baptists  and 
Congregationalists  into  closer  relations. 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  those  com- 
munions to  anticipate  what  has  already 
been  so  clearly  indicated  to  be  the  part 
of  wisdom,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for 
union  with  others  who  are  separated 
from  them  by  principles  no  more  sacred, 
and  but  slightly  more  difficult  of  adjust- 
ment ? 

MONTCLAIR,    N      J 


The    Cebu    Diocese   in    Prospect 

BY   BISHOP  THOMAS  A.   HENDRICK,  D.D, 

[Bishop  Hendrick  was  appointed  lo  tlie  Catholic  see  of  Cebu,  Philippine  Isiands, 
last  summer.  Until  then  he  had  been  pastor  of  a  church  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  visited 
Rome  to  be  consecrated  and  to  receive  instructions  for  the  rule  of  his  diocese,  and  he  is 
now  on  his  way  to  San  Francisco.  He  will  sail  for  the  Philippines  about  the  middle  of 
February. —  Editor.] 


IT  is  hard  to  ^et  reliable  figures  con- 
cerning the  population  of  the  Philip- 
pines, but  so  far  as  I  can  estimate 
with  the  statistics  at  hand,  the  native 
clergy  of  the  archipelago  are  far  out- 
numbered by  those 
of  Spanish  birth. 
In  the  diocese  of 
Cebu  there  are,  I 
understand,  300 
priests.  Out  of  this 
number,  only  about 
75  or  100  are  Fili- 
pinos. The  work  of 
a  diocese  of  1,745,- 
000  souls,  as  Cebu 
is,  cannot  be  car- 
ried on  with  so 
small  a  force  of 
clergy  as  75  or  100, 
and  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  persuade 
the  Spanish  priests 
to  stay  in  the  dio- 
cese. 

The  Cebu  diocese 
consists  of  about 
25  islands  south- 
east of  Luzon. 
Bishop  Rooker's 
diocese — t  hat  of 
Jaro — is  also  the 
southern  portion, 
with  the  difiference 
that  he  has  those 
islands  to  the  west, 
while    the    diocese 

of  Cebu  includes  those  to  the  east.    The 
island  of  Negros  we  divide  between  us. 

The  northern  portion  of  Mindanao  is 
included  in  the  Cebu  diocese.  The  rest 
of  the  island  of  Mindanao  is  occupied  by 
Moros  who  are  Mohammedans,  among 
whom  the  Jesuits  are  laboring.  This 
pioneer  work  of  the  Jesuits  is  a  good 
example  of  what  their  order  is  trying  to 
do  in  the  Philippines.  The  Jesuits'  func- 
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tion  there,  as  I  am  told  by  their  Father- 
General,  is  mainly  missionary.  They  go 
out  among  the  savages,  and  when  they 
get  a  district  fairly  well  settled  they  turn 
it  over  to  the  Benedictines,  who  have  a 

different  function. 
The  Benedictines' 
work  is  rather  to 
have  continuous 
jurisdiction,  to  care 
for  the  people  and 
to  build  them  u]). 
The  Jesuits  have 
colleges  and  the 
Observatory  in 
Manila,  the  latter 
institution  being 
under  the  direction 
of  Father  Algue, 
who  is  in  charge 
of  the  Philippine 
exhibit  at  the 
Louisiana  P  u  r  - 
chase  Exposition. 

There  are  some 
Augustinians  and 
Franciscans  in  the 
Cebu  diocese,  about 
25  Jesuits  and 
probably  as  man\- 
Benedictines,  all  of 
whom  will  stay  in 
the  diocese.  The 
function  of  the  re- 
1  i  g  i  o  u  s  will  be 
largely  to  assist 
by  means  of  col- 
leges, missions  and  special  work  of  a 
similar  character.  The  various  religious 
communities  will  be  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  need  in  different  parts  of  the 
diocese,  by  the  same  method  as  prevails 
in  the  United  States.  In  one  city  in 
America,  for  instance,  the  Franciscans 
are  well  represented ;  in  another,  the 
Augustinians,  and  so  on. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  my  purpose 
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in  the  Philippines  is  simply  to  carry  out  enough   acquainted    with   the  conditions 

the  provisions  laid  down  by  Pope  Leo  there.    I  presume  that  in  a  little  while  the 

XIII  in  the  bull  which  he  issued  on  the  bishops   of  the    Philippines   will   hold   a 

Philippines.     Outside  of  this  1  have  no  council,  and  methods  and  means  of  work 

policy,    because    I    am    not    intimately  will  then  be  more  definitely  established. 


Some   Considerations   of  the   Far   East- 
ern  Crisis 

BY  COLGATE  BAKER 

[Mr.  Baker  was  boin  in  Japan  and  has  lived  there  many  years.  He  has  also  had 
considerable  military  experience,  having  served  for  a  long  period  in  the  United  States 
Army.  The  following  article  is  written,  therefore,  by  one  well  qualified  for  the  task. 
— Editor  ] 

IF  Japan  and  Russia  are  left  to  fight  it  when    the    ice    melts,    Vladivostok    and 

out   by    themselves,    as   the   present  the  Russian  forces  there  may  be  elimi- 

complexion  of  the  diplomatic  situa-  nated  from  consideration  by  the  Japan- 

tion  would  indicate,  there  is  no  question  ese.     Prodigious  efforts  have  been  made 

that  the  sooner  the  long  threatened  war  by  the  Russian  Government  to  establish 

begins  the  better  for  Japan.     It  is  hard  a  permanent  military  base  at  Port  Arthur 

to  imagine  the  spectacle  of  one  country  and  make  that  place  impregnable  to  at- 

fighting  the  battles  of  another  without  tack.     It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 

the  aid  of  the  other,  as  Japan  may  have  Port  Arthur  has  been  magnificently  forti- 

to  in  respect  to  China,    yet    even    this  fied  by  the  Russian  engineers,  and  is  to- 

anomaly  may  be  presented  to  the  world,  day  quite  impregnable  from  any  direct 

altho  Japan  seems  assured  of  some  ma-  attack  by  sea  or  land,  but  the  strategic 

terial  aid  from  China,  and  even  the  active  position  of  Port  Arthur  on  the  map  is 

co-operation  of  the  Chinese  populace  in  very   weak    if   Russia   cannot   maintain 

the  theater  of  war  would  be  of  immense  command  of  the  sea.     If  the  Japanese 

advantage  to  the  Mikado's  forces.  i^vy  overwhelms  the  Russian  fleet  and 

For  many  years  preparations  for  a  war  secures  for  Japan  the  mastery  of  the  sea, 
with  Russia  have  been  going  on  in  Japan,  the  Russian  line  of  communication  and 
and  to-day  Japan  stands  ready  to  strike,  supply  for  Port  Arthur  along  the  Liao 
It  must  also  be  admitted  that  Japan  has  lung  Peninsula  is  left  open  to  attack  by 
every  chance  of  defeating  Russia,  both  Japan,  while  the  latter's  own  line  of  com- 
on  sea  and  land,  in  the  Far  East  at  the  munication  will  not  be  in  any  way  en- 
present  moment.  dangered.     Such  will  be  the  predicament 

In  the  first  place,  every  strategic  ad-  of  Russia  should  Japan  wdn  a  great  naval 

vantage  is  with  Japan.    The  bases  of  the  victory. 

Japanese  army  and  navy  are  adjacent  to  That   the   first   strategic   objective   of 

the  scene  of  conflict,  and  she  can  operate  the  Japanese  war  council  will  be  the  Rus- 

on  "  interior  lines,"  both  by  sea  and  land,  sian  fleet  is  an  open  secret,  and  having 

It  is  possible  for  Japan  to  bring  a  su-  established  their  supremacy  on  the  sea 

perior  force  against  Russia  at  any  point  it  is  easy  to  guess  that  the  next  objective 

in  the  theater  of  war   at  the  present  mo-  will  be  the   destruction   of  the   Russian 

ment.     Vladivostok,  the  greatest  Rus-  lines  of  communication  and  supply  over- 

sian  stronghold  in  the  Far  East,  is  now  land  to  Port  Arthur.     This  task  will  be 

ice-bound,  the  troops  stationed  there  are  intrusted  to  a  Japanese  army  operating 

bottled  up,  and  the  ships  in  the  harbor  from  a  conveniently  established  military 

are  fast  in  the  ice.     Until  next  spring,  base  on  the  Liao  Tung  Peninsula,  while 
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the  Japanese  navy  blockades  Port  Ar- 
thur and  other  Russian  ports  in  the  Far 
East. 

The  success  of  the  Japanese  mihtary 
operations  will  largely  depend  on  the 
celerity  with  which  they  are  conducted 
and  not  a  little  by  the  disposition,  sym- 
pathy and  assistance  of  the  Chinese.  It 
would  be  a  comparatively  easy  feat  for  a 
Japanese  army  corps  to  cut  the  Russian 
line  of  communications,  but  to  prevent 
Russia  from  opening  the  line  again  in 
time  to  relieve  Port  Arthur  means  a  long 
campaign  in  Manchuria.  The  prosecu- 
tion of  such  a  campaign  in  winter  so  as 
to  win  any  decisive  success  is  well-nigh 
impossible. 

For  months  Russia  has  been  rushing 
troops  overland  via  the  Siberian  Railway 
and  sending  them  in  transports  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Far  East,  in  order  that 
she  may  have  a  sufficient  force  in  Man- 
churia with  which  to  meet  Japan.  How 
many  men  Russia  now  has  in  the  theater 
of  war  is  a  question.  But  the  augmenta- 
tion of  her  forces  has  proved  to  be  a 
slow  and  tedious  matter.  The  Siberian 
Railway,  with  its  limited  facilities,  has 
been  worked  overtime  for  a  year,  and  yet 
Russia,  it  is  well  known,  has  been  un- 
able to  place  all  the  troops  she  would 
like  to  have  in  the  Far  East. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Japanese 
war  council,  through  the  army  of  Japa- 
nese spies  which  has  been  infesting  Man- 
churia and  Siberia,  is  well  aware  of  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  Russian  forces 
in  the  Far  East,  and  the  Japanese  army 
of  invasion  sent  to  Manchuria  will  be 
large  enough  for  the  work  in  hand. 
Japan  has  also  undoubtedly  carefully  cal- 
culated the  rate  at  which  Russian  re- 
inforcements may  be  expected  to  arrive 
overland,  and  in  her  plan  of  campaign 
these  things  have  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

The  Japanese  army  on  a  war  footing 
numbers  about  500,000  effectives,  but  in 
any  war  with  Russia  every  able-bodied 
Japanese  man  may  be  considered  a  sol- 
dier, and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Japan  will 
have  to  use  every  available  man.  Korea 
must  be  occupied  and  probably  defended 
by  a  large  army ;  Manchuria  must  be  in- 
vaded by  another  of  sufficient  strength  to 
match  the  Russian  forces;  Port  Arthur, 
Newchwang  and  possibly  other  Russian 


strongholds  will  have  to  be  invested,  and 
then  there  remains  the  necessity  of  leav- 
ing an  army  for  home  defense  and  for 
the  garrisoning  of  Formosa. 

It  is  evident  that  in  any  prolonged  war 
with  Russia,  Japan  will  have  to  strain  her 
military  resources  to  the  utmost,  and  even 
then,  if  she  is  unable  to  win  some  decisive 
victories  in  Manchuria,  the  day  will  come 
when  Russia  will  have  an  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  force  there.  The  win- 
ning of  some  decisive  victories  in  Man- 
churia and  the  capitulation  of  Port  Ar- 
thur and  perhaps  some  of  the  other  Rus- 
sian posts  are  probably  just  what  the 
Japanese  war  council  counts  on. 

In  the  campaigning  over  Manchuria's 
desolate  plains  Japan  again  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  Russia.  The  Japanese  sol- 
dier, who  is  able  to  live  on  a  meager  diet 
of  tea  and  rice  and  yet  retain  his  fighting 
and  marching  vigor,  is  a  better  type  to 
withstand  the  hardships  of  such  work 
than  the  Russian.  Military  experts  agree 
that  the  Japanese  soldier  is  a  marvel  of 
endurance,  both  physical  and  mental.  It 
may  almost  be  said  that  the  Japanese  sol- 
dier is  born  a  veteran.  He  is  certainly 
born  with  that  philosophy  and  stoicism 
which  in  Europeans  only  comes  with  ex- 
perience. The  old  soldiers  of  the  regular 
armies  of  Europe  and  America  acquire 
such  qualities,  but  the  Japanese  has  them 
by  inheritance  from  generations  of  the 
fiercest  stoics  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
the  "  samurai "  of  old  Japan,  and  by 
training.  It  is  quality  and  stamina  such 
as  the  Japanese  soldier  possesses  that 
count  in  a  campaign  such  as  this  will  be. 

In  maneuvering  the  Japanese  columns 
should  have  another  advantage  over  the 
Russian  because  of  the  ability  of  the  Jap 
infantryman  to  carry  as  much  as  ten 
days'  rations  in  his  haversack  and  cut 
loose  from  his  base  of  supplies  when 
necessary.  Swift-moving,  self-sustaining 
columns  of  Japanese  would  give  the  Rus- 
sian generals  no  end  of  trouble,  in  spite 
of  the  famous  Cossacks. 

As  to  cavalry,  Russia  is  far  superior  to 
Japan,  and  in  the  use  of  cavalry  lies  the 
greatest  hope  of  Russian  victory.  The 
Japanese  is  an  inferior  horseman  and  the 
mounts  of  the  cavalry  are  weakling  Arab 
half-breds.  The  Jap  cavalryman  is  no 
match  for  the  Cossack  or  the  Russian,  ex- 
cept as  a  swordsman. 
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However,  the  weakness  in  the  cavalry  disHke.  The  Japanese  private  rev- 
arm  is  more  than  offset  by  a  superior  erences,  admires  and  loves  his  superior 
efficiency  in  the  infantry  and  in  the  serv-  officer,  who  sets  him  a  fine  example  of 
ice  of  all  the  Japanese  staff  departments,  courage,  patience  and  restraint, 
particularly  in  the  commissary  and  trans-  The  Russian  officers  and  soldiers  have 
port.  The  Russian  artillery  service  and  an  unwise  contempt  for  the  prowess  of 
that  of  the  Japanese  are  equally  efficient,  the  Japanese  soldiers.  The  men  of  the 
but  the  Russian  field  and  light  batteries  Russian  army,  mostly  ignorant  peasants, 
are  probably  better  horsed.  have  been  told  by  their  officers  that  the 

In    marksmanship    there    is    little    to  Japanese  are  a  "  race  of  monkeys,"  of 

choose  between  the  Russian  soldier  and  whom   they  need  not   feel   the  slightest 

the  Japanese — both  are  wretched  military  fear  in  battle.    The  result  of  this  kind  of 

shots ;  the  Cossack  probably  is  the  worst  talk  has  been  to  encourage  a  swaggering 

of  all.    Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  over-confidence  among  the  Russian  rank 

to  raise  the  standard  of  marksmanship  in  and  file  as  to  the  outcome  of  any  fighting 

the  Japanese  army,  but  the  prevalence  of  with  the  Japanese.     These  Russian  illu- 

defective  vision  among  the  soldiers  has  sions  will  be  quickly  dispelled  when  the 

proved  too  great  an  obstacle  to  overcome.  Jap  meets  the  Russian  in  battle.     As  a 

A  large  percentage  of  men  in  the  Japa-  matter  of  fact,  the  Japanese  soldier  of 

nese  infantry  have  been  provided  with  to-day,    descended    from    the    old-time 

eye-glasses,  but  satisfactory  results  have  "  samurai,"  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 

not  been  obtained  on  the  target  range  or  and  fiercest  fighting  men  the  world  has 

in  the  field.    The  practice  of  the  Japanese  ever  seen ;  every  one  who  has  seen  him 

artillery,  however,  is  excellent.  fight  in  recent  years  will  bear  testimony 

That  the  Japanese  soldier  is  animated  to  this. 

by  the  most  intense  patriotism,  verging  In  considering  a  Russian- Japanese  war 

almost  to  the  point  of  fanaticism  in  the  one  must  come  to  the  inevitable  conclu- 

ardor    of    his  devotion  to  Mikado  and  sion  that  the  end  of  the  war  must  result 

country,  every  one  familiar  with  Japan  in  compromise.     Even  tho  Japan  is  vic- 

knows.    Victory  or  death  for  the  Mikado  torious  on  sea  and  land,  as  she  has  every 

will  be  the  motto  of  every  man  in  the  right  to  expect  to  be,  she  must  eventually 

Japanese  army  and  navy.     The  Russian  retire  from  Manchuria  in  the  face  of  an 

soldier  is  brave  and  patriotic,  but  not  in  overwhelming  Russian  army.    The  result 

the  same  spirit  or  the  same  degree  of  in-  would  be  a  compromise.    Why  not  com- 

tensity  as  the  Japanese.  The  Russian  sol-  promise  now,  without  fighting,  one  may 

dier  is  generally  a  conscript,  while  the  well  ask,  and  the  answer  is  that  the  Japa- 

Japanese    is    an    enthusiastic    volunteer,  nese  hope  to  turn  the  Chinese  into  sol- 

The   Russian   private   is   ignorant,   slow  diers    and    raise    a    Chinese    army    big 

witted,  and  his  feelings  toward  his  com-  enough  to  keep  Russia  at  bay.    The  ques- 

missioned  officer  combine  respect,  fear  and  tion  is,  "  Can  they  do  it?  " 

New  York  Citv. 
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A   Prairie    Flower 

BY  EDMUND  KEMPER  BROADUS 

Full  many  a  flower  the  prairies  bear.  But  fairest  meed  of  the  prairie  quest — 

Blue  and  yellow  and  white  and  red,  Sun-kissed  ringlets  and  dancing  eyes — 

Daisy,  larkspur,  buttercup  fair,  Blossoms  a  flower — mayhap  you've  guessed 

Honey-pressed  blooms   where   bees  are   fed.         Where  father  and  mother  botanize. 

Vermilion,  South  Dakota. 


The  Wright  Machine  Gliding  High  in  the  Air 


The   Experiments   of  a   Flying  Man 

BY  WILBUR  WRIGHT 

[Recently  scientists  and  the  public  generally  were  surprised  to  read  a  report  In  the 
daily  papers  that  the  air  had  been  successfully  navigated  by  a  device  which  covered  a 
distance  of  about  three  miles  without  the  aid  of  a  balloon  attachment.  While  the  dis- 
tance was  somewhat  exaggerated  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  flying  machine  had 
actually  gone  over  a  half  mile  before  accidentally  touching  the  ground ;  the  operator 
then  continued  liis  flight  for  some  distance  further.  The  inventors  of  the  new  type  of 
air  ship  are  Messrs.  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright,  two  engineers  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  who 
have  been  carrying  on  experiments  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  in  North  Carolina  for  the  last 
three  years.  The  Messrs.  Wright  have  been  following  plans  which  differ  considerably 
from  those  of  Langley  and  other  notable  navigators  of  the  air.  Many  of  their  expert 
ments  have  been  witnessed  by  eminent  scientists,  among  them  Professor  Octave  Chanute, 
of  Chicago.  The  earlier  experiments  which  have  so  successfully  culminated  were  in- 
cluded in  the  report  made  by  the  Messrs.  Wright  to  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers, 
of  Chicago. — Editor.] 


THE  person  who  merely  watches 
the  flight  of  a  bird  gathers  the 
impression  that  the  bird  has 
nothing  to  think  of  but  the  flappings  of 
its  wings.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is 
a  very  small  part  of  its  mental  labor. 
If  I  take  a  piece  of  paper,  and  after 
placing  it  parallel  with  the  ground, 
quickly  let  it  fall,  it  will  not  settle 
steadily  down  as  a  staid,  sensible  piece 
of  paper  ought  to  do,  but  it  insists  on 
contravening  every  recognized  rule  of 
decorum,  turning  over  and  over,  dart- 
ing hither  and  thither  in  the  most  er- 
ratic manner,  much  after  the  style  of 
an  untrained  horse.  Yet  this  is  the 
style  of  steed  that  men  must  learn  to 
manage  before  flying  can  become  an 
everyday  sport.  The  bird  has  learned 
the  art  of  equilibrium,  and  learned  it  so 
thoroughly  that  its  skill  is  not  apparent 
to  our  sight.  We  only  learn  to  appre- 
ciate it  when  we  try  to  imitate  it. 

Lilienthal's   experiments   in   balancing 

began  where  others  left  off,  and  thus 

saved  the  many  thousands  of  dollars 

that  it  had  been  customary  to  spend  in 
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building  and  fitting  expensive  engines 
to  machines,  which  were  uncontrol- 
lable when  tried.  He  built  a  pair  of 
wings  of  a  size  suitable  to  sustain  his 
own  weight,  and  made  use  of  gravity 
as  his  motor.  This  motor  not  only  cost 
him  nothing  to  begin  with,  but  it  re- 
quired no  expensive  fuel  while  in  oper- 
ation, and  never  had  to  be  sent  to  the 
shop  for  repairs.  It  had  one  serious 
drawback,  however,  in  that  it  always 
insisted  on  fixing  the  conditions  under 
which  it  would  work.  These  were  that 
the  man  should  first  betake  himself  and 
the  machine  to  the  top  of  a  hill  and  fly 
with  a  downward  as  well  as  a  forward 
motion.  Unless  these  conditions  were 
complied  with,  gravity  served  no  bet- 
ter than  a  balky  horse — it  would  not 
work  at  all.  Altho  Lilienthal  must 
have  thought  the  conditions  were 
rather  hard,  he,  nevertheless,  accepted 
them  until  something  better  should  turn 
up  ;  and  in  this  manner  he  made  some  two 
thousand  flights,  in  a  few  cases  land- 
ing at  a  point  more  than  a  thousand 
feet  distant  from  his  place  of  starting. 
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Other  men,  no  doubt,  long  before  had 
thought  of  trying  such  a  plan.  Lilien- 
thal  not  only  thought,  but  acted,  and  in 
so  doing  probably  made  the  greatest 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  fly- 
ing problem  that  has  ever  been  made 
by  any  one  man.  He  demonstrated 
the  feasibility  of  actual  practice  in  the 
air,  without  which  success  is  impossible. 

From  this  1  was  led  to  read  more  mod- 
ern works,  and  as  my  brother  soon  be- 
came equally  interested  with  myself,  we 
passed  from  the  reading  to  the  thinking, 
and  finally  to  the  working  stage.  The  won- 
der was  not  that  he  had  done  so  little,  but 
that  he  had  accomplished  so  much.  It 
would  not  be  considered  at  all  safe  for 
a  bicycle  rider  to  attempt  to  ride 
through  a  crowded  city  street  after 
only  five  hours  of  practice,  spread  out 
in  bits  of  ten  seconds  each  over  a  period 
of  five  years,  yet  Lilienthal  with  this 
brief  practice  was  remarkably  success- 
ful in  meeting  the  fluctuations  and  ed- 
dies of  wind  gusts.  We  thought  that 
if  some  method  could  be  found  by 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  practice 
by  the  hour  instead  of  by  the  second, 
there  would  be  hope  of  advancing. 

We  found,  according  to  the  accepted 

tables  of  air  pressures  on  curved  ^ 

surfaces,  that  a  machine  spread-  / 
ing  200  square  feet  of  wing 
surface  would  be  sufficient  for 
our  purpose,  and  that  places 
could  easily  be  found  along  the 
Atlantic  .Coast,  where  winds  of 
16  to  25  miles  were  not  at  all 
uncommon.  Our  next  work 
was  to  draw  up  the  plans  for 
a  suitable  machine.  After  much 
study  we  finally  concluded  that 
tails  were  a  source  of  trouble 
rather  than  of  assistance,  and 
therefore  w^e  decided  to  dis- 
pense with  them  altogether.  It 
seemed  reasonable  that  if  the 
body  of  the  operator  could  be 
placed  in  a  horizontal  position 
instead  of  the  upright,  as  in 
the  machines  of  Lilienthal, 
Pilcher  and  Chanute,  the  wind 
resistance  could  be  very  mate- 
rially reduced,  since  only  one 
square  foot  instead  of  five 
would  be  exposed.  As  a  full 
half    horse-power    could    be 


saved  by  this  change,  we  finally  arranged 
to  try  at  least  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion. 

We  began  our  experiments  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast  at  Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C,  in 
1900,  trying  the  machine  as  a  kite.  The 
results  were  very  satisfactory,  yet  we 
were  all  well  aware  that  this  method  of 
testing  is  never  wholly  convincing  until 
the  results  were  confirmed  by  actual  glid- 
ing experience. 

Our  attention  was  next  turned  to 
gliding;  but  no  hill  suitable  for  the 
purpose  could  be  found  near  our  camp 
at  Kitty  Hawk.  This  compelled  us  to 
take  the  machine  to  a  point  four  miles 
south,  where  the  Kill  Devil  sand  hill 
rises  from  the  flat  sand  to  a  hight  of 
more  than  100  feet.  Its  main  slope  is 
toward  the  northeast  and  has  an  in- 
clination of  10  degrees.  On  the  day 
of  our  arrival  the  wind  blew  about  25 
miles  an  hour,  and  as  we  had  had  no 
experience  at  all  in  gliding,  we  deemed 
it  unsafe  to  attempt  to  leave  the 
ground.  But  on  the  day  following,  the 
wind  having  subsided  to  14  miles  per 
hour,  we  made  about  a  dozen  glides. 
It  had  been  the  original  intention  that 
the  operator  should  run  with  the  ma- 


'  / 


liilienthal  Sailing  in  His  ^fachine  Two  Days  Before  His  Death 
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chine  to  obtain  initial  velocity,  and  as- 
sume the  horizontal  position  only  after 
the  machine  was  in  free  flight.  When 
it  came  time  to  land  he  was  to  resume 
the  upright  position  and  light  on  his 
feet,  after  the  style  of  previous  gliding 
experimenters.  But  on  actual  trial  we 
found  it  much  better  to  employ  the 
help  of  two  assistants  in  starting, 
which  the  peculiar  form  of  our  ma- 
chine enabled  us  readily  to  do,  and  in 
landing  we  found  that  it  was  entirely 
practicable  to  land  while  still  reclining 
in  a  horizontal  position  upon  the  ma- 
chine. Altho  the  landings  were  made 
while  moving  at  speeds  of  more  than 
20  miles  an  hour,  neither  machine  nor 
operator  suffered  any  injury.  The 
slope  of  the  hill  w^as  9.5  degrees,  or  a 
drop  of  I  foot  in  6.  We  found  that 
after  attaining  a  speed  of  about  25  or 
30  miles,  with  reference  to  the  wind, 
or  10  to  15  miles  over  the  ground,  the 
machine  not  only  glided  parallel  to  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  but  greatly  increased 
its  speed,  thus  indicating  its  ability  to 
glide  on  a  somewhat  less  angle  than  9.5 
degrees,  when  we  should  feel  it  safe  to 
rise  higher  from  the  surface.  The  con- 
trol of  the  machine  proved  even  better 
than  we  had  dared  to  expect,  respond- 
ing quickly  to  the  slightest  motion  of 
the  rudder.  With  these  glides  our  ex- 
periments for  the  year  1900  closed. 

Our  1902  pattern  was  changed  to  a 
double-deck  machine  having  two  sur- 
faces, each  32  feet  from  tip  to  tip  and 
5  feet  from  front  to  rear.  The  total 
area  of  the  main  surface  was  about  305 
square  feet.  The  front  rudder  spread 
15  square  feet  additional  and  the  ver- 
tical tail  about  12  square  feet,  which 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  6  square 
feet.  The  weight  was  116}^  pounds. 
Including  the  operator  the  total  weight 
was  from  250  to  260  pounds.  It  was 
built  to  withstand  hard  usage,  and  in 
nearly  a  thousand  glides  was  injured 
but  once.  It  repeatedly  withstood 
without  damage  the  immense  strains 
arising  from  landing  at  full  speed  in  a 
slight  hollow,  where  only  the  tips  of 
the  wings  touched  the  earth,  the  entire 
weight  of  the  machine  and  operator  be- 
ing suspended  between. 

The  practice  ground  at  the  Kill  Devil 
hills    consist   of   a    level    plain    of   bare 


sand,  from  which  rises  a  group  of  de- 
tached hills  or  mounds  formed  of  sand 
heaped  up  by  the  winds.  The  three 
which  we  used  for  gliding  experiments 
are  known  as  the  Big  Hill,  the  Little 
Hill  and  the  West  Hill,  and  have 
heights  of  100  feet,  30  feet  and  60  feet, 
respectively.  In  accordance  with  our 
custom  of  beginning  operations  with 
the  greatest  possible  caution,  we  se- 
lected the  Little  Hill  as  the  field  of  our 
first  experiments,  and  began  by  flying 
the  machine  as  a  kite.  The  object  of 
this  was  to  determine  whether  or  not 
it  would  be  capable  of  soaring  in  a 
wind  having  an  upward  trend  of  a  trifle 
over  7  degrees,  which  was  the  slope  of 
the  hill  up  which  the  current  was  flow- 
ing. On  trial  we  found  that  the  ma- 
chine would  soar  on,  the  side  of  a  hill 
having  a  slope  of  about  7  degrees 
whenever  the  wind  was  of  proper  force 
to  keep  the  angle  of  incidence  between 
4  and  8  degrees.  If  the  wind  became 
too  strong  or  too  weak  the  ropes  would 
incline  to  leeward. 

The  kite  experiments  having  shown 
that  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  glide  on 
the  7-degree  slope,  we  next  proceeded 
to  try  it.  Altho  on  this  first  day  it  was 
not  considered  advisable  to  venture 
upon  any  absolutely  free  flights,  the 
machine  soon  demonstrated  its  ability 
to  glide  with  this  angle  of  descent.  At 
a  later  period  we  made  more  than  a 
hundred  flights,  the  full  length  of  this 
slope,  and  landed  a  short  distance  out 
on  the  level  ground.  On  the  second 
day  the  machine  was  taken  to  the  Big 
Hill,  and  regular  gliding  was  com- 
menced. The  wind  was  somewhat 
brisk.  In  one  flight  the  wind  struck 
the  machine  from  the  left  and  began 
lifting  the  left  wing  in  a  decidedly 
alarming  maimer.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  new  machine  changes  had 
been  made  in  the  mechanisms  operat- 
ing the  rudders,  so  that  the  movements 
were  exactly  reversed,  it  was  necessary 
to  think  a  moment  before  proceeding 
to  make  the  proper  adjustment.  But 
meanwhile  the  left  wing  was  rising 
higher  and  higher.  I  therefore  decided 
to  bring  the  machine  to  the  ground  as 
quickly  as  possible,  but  in  my  confu- 
sion forgot  the  change  that  had  been 
made  in  the  front  rudder,  and  instinctive- 
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ly  turned  it  the  wrong  way.    Almost  in- 
stantly it  reared  up  as  tho  bent  on  a 
mad   attempt    to   pierce    the    heavens. 
But  after  a  moment  it  seemed  to  per- 
ceive the  folly  of  such  an  undertaking 
and  gradually  slowed  up  till  it  came 
almost    to    a    stop,    with    the    front    of 
the  machine  still  pointing  heavenward. 
By  this  time  I  had  recovered   myself 
and  reversed  the  rudder  to  its  full  ex- 
tent, at  the  same  time  climbing  upward 
toward  the   front,  so  as  to  bring  my 
weight  to  bear  on  the  part  that  was  too 
high.     Under  this  heroic  treatment  the 
machine   turned   downward   and    soon 
began  to  gather  headway  again.      By 
the  time  the  ground  was  reached  it  was 
under   fair   control,   but   as   one   wing 
touched  first,  it  swung  around  in  land- 
ing and  came  to  rest    with  the  wind 
blowing  in  from  the  rear.     There  was 
no  unusual   shock  in  landing  and  no 
damage    at    all    resulted.      In    several 
other  glides  there  were  disturbances  of 
the  lateral   equilibrium,  more  marked 
than  we  had  been  accustomed  to  ex- 
perience with  the  former  machines,  and 
we  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the 
cause  might  be.    The  new  machine  had 
a    much    greater    tip-to-tip    dimension 
than  our  former  machines ;  it  also  had 
a  vertical   tail,  while  the  earlier  ones 
were  tailless;  and  the  wing  tips  were 
on  a  line   with   the  center,   while  the 
old  machine  had  the  tips  drawn  down 
like  a  gull's  wings.     We  decided  to  be- 
gin alterations  at  the  wing  tips,  and 
the    next    day     made    the     necessary 
changes,    thus    bringing    the    tips    six 
inches  lower  than  the  center. 

In  the  next  trials  my  brother  Orville 
did  most  of  the  gliding.  After  a  few 
preliminary  flights  to  accustom  him- 
self to  the  new  method  of  operating 
the  front  rudder,  he  felt  himself  ready 
to  undertake  the  management  of  the 
lateral  control  also.  Shortly  afterward 
he  started  on  a  flight,  with  one  wing 
slightly  higher  than  the  other.  This 
caused  the  machine  to  veer  to  the  left. 
He  waited  a  moment  to  see  whether  it 
would  right  itself,  but  finding  that  it 
did  not,  then  decided  to  apply  the  con- 
trol. At  the  very  instant  he  did  this, 
however,  the  right  wing  most  unex- 
pectedly raised  much  worse  than  be- 
fore, and  led  him  to  think  that  possibly 


he  had  made  a  mistake.  A  moment  of 
thought  was  required  to  assure  himself 
that  he  had  made  the  right  motion  and 
another  to  increase  the  movement. 
Meanwhile  he  had  neglected  the  front 
rudder  by  which  the  fore  and  aft  bal- 
ance was  maintained.  The  machine 
turned  up  in  front  more  and  more,  till 
it  assumed  a  most  dangerous  attitude. 
We  who  were  on  the  ground  noticed 
this  in  advance  of  the  navigator,  who 
was  thoroughly  absorbed  in  the  at- 
tempt to  restore  the  lateral  balance,  but 
our  shouts  of  alarm  were  drowned  by 
the  bowlings  of  the  wind.  It  was  only 
when  the  machine  came  to  a  stop  and 
started  backward  that  he  at  length  real- 
ized the  true  situation.  From  the 
hight  of  nearly  30  feet  the  machine 
sailed  diagonally  backward  till  it 
struck  the  ground.  The  unlucky  aero- 
naut had  time  for  one  hasty  glance  be- 
hind him,  and  the  next  instant  found 
himself  the  center  of  a  mass  of  flutter- 
ing wreckage. 

This  little  misadventure,  which  oc- 
curred almost  at  the  very  beginning  of 
our  practice  with  the  new  machine,  was 
the  only  thing  approaching  an  accident 
that    happened    during    these    experi- 
ments, and  was  the  only  occasion  on 
which  the  machine  suffered  any  injury. 
The  latter  was  made  as  good  as  new  by 
a  few  days'  labor,  and  was  not  again 
broken   in   any  of  the   many   hundred 
glides    which    we    subsequently    made 
with  it.     By  long  practice  the  manage- 
ment of  a  flying  machine  should  be- 
come as   instinctive  as  the  balancing 
movements  a  man  unconsciously  em- 
ploys with  every  step  in  walking,  but 
in  the  early  days  it  is  easy  to  make 
blunders.     For  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  danger  to  the  lowest  possible  point 
we  usually  kept  close  to  the  ground. 
Often  a  glide  of  several  hundred  feet 
would   be    made   at   a   hight   of  a    few 
feet,  or  even  a  few  inches  sometimes. 
It  was  the  aim  to  avoid  unnecessary 
risk.    While  the  high  flights  were  more 
spectacular,  the  low  ones  were  fully  as 
valuable  for  training  purposes. 

During  a  period  of  five  weeks  of  1902 
glides  were  made  whenever  the 
weather  conditions  were  favorable. 
In  the  last  six  days  of  experiment  we 
made  more  than  375,  but  these  included 
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our  very  best  days.  The  total  number 
for  the  season  was  probably  between 
700  and  1,000.  The  longest  glide  was 
622j^  feet,  and  the  time  20  seconds. 
On  one  day  of  experiments  we  made  a 
few  attempts  at  records.  A  line  was 
drawn  a  short  distance  up  the  slope  as 
a  starting  mark,  and  four  trials  were 
made.  Twice  the  machine  landed  on 
the  same  spot.  The  distance  was  1563/^ 
feet,  and  the  angle  of  descent  exactly 
5  degrees.  Time,  6^  seconds.  From 
a  point .  higher  up  the  slope,  the  best 
angle  was  5  degrees  and  25  min- 
utes for  a  glide  of  225  feet.  Time,  10^ 
seconds.  The  wind  was  blowing  about 
()  miles  an  hour.  The  glides  were  made 
directly  to  windward  and  straight 
down  the  slope. 

In  October  last  we  resumed  the 
trials  on  the  Kill  Devil  practice  ground 
with  the  machine  which  we  had  used 
during  the  previous  year,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  making  flights  in  which  the 
operator  remained  in  the  air  over  a 
minute,  at  one  time  being  suspended  i 
minute  1 1  4-5  seconds.  While  carrying  on 
the  experiments,  our  power  machine 
was  under  construction.  In  dimen- 
sions it  measures  a  little  over  40  feet 
from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings,  of  which 
there  are  a  pair.  Its  length  fore  and 
aft,  to  use  a  nautical  phrase,  is  about 
20  feet,  and  the  weight,  including  that 
of  the  operator,  as  well  as  the  engine 
and  other  machinery,  is  slightly  over 
700  pounds.  We  designed  the  machine 
to  be  driven  by  a  pair  of  aerial  screw 
propellers  placed  just  behind  the  main 
wings.  One  of  the  propellers  was  set 
to  revolve  vertically  and  intended  to 
give  a  forward  motion,  while  the  other 
underneath  the  machine  and  revolving 
horizontally,  was  to  assist  in  sustain- 
ing it  in  the  air. 

We  decided  to  use  a  gasoline  motor 
for  power,  and  constructed  one  of  the 
4-cycle  type,  which,  revolving  at  a 
speed  of  1,200  revolutions  a  minute, 
would  develop  16  brake  horse-power. 
It  was  provided  with  cylinders  of  4-inch 
diameter  and  having  a  4-inch  stroke 
and  intended  to  consume  between  9 
and    10  pounds   of   gasoline   an   hour. 


II1C  weight  of  Ihc  engine,  inchiding 
the  wheel,  is  152  pounds. 

We  had  calculated  that  this  amount 
of  mechanical  ]Knver  would  be  sufifi- 
cient  to  maintain  the  machine  in  the 
air,  as  well  as  to  propel  it,  the  calcula- 
tions being  the  result  of  gliding  ex- 
periments, which  showed  that  when 
the  wind  was  blowing  at  a  rate  of  18 
miles  an  hour  the  power  consumed  in 
operation  was  equal  to  13^  horse- 
power, while  with  a  wind  of  25  miles 
an  hour  it  represented  2  horse-power, 
being  capable  of  sustaining  a  weight  of 
160  pounds  per  horse-power  at  the  18- 
mile  rate. 

After  the  motor  device  was  com- 
pleted, two  flights  were  made  by  my 
brother  and  two  by  myself  on  Decem- 
ber 17th  last.  The  apparatus  had  been 
placed  on  a  single  rail  track,  built  on  the 
level,  the  track  supporting  it  at  a  hight 
of  8  inches  from  the  ground.  It  was 
moved  along  the  rail  by  the  motor,  and 
after  running  about  40  feet  ascended 
into  the  air.  The  first  flight  covered 
but  a  short  distance.  Upon  each  suc- 
cessive attempt,  however,  the  distance 
was  increased,  until  at  the  last  trial  the 
machine  flew  a  distance  of  a  little  over 
a  half  mile  through  the  air  by  actual 
measurement.  We  decided  that  the 
flight  ended  here,  because  the  operator 
touched  a  slight  hummock  of  sand  by 
turning  the  rudder  too  far  in  attempt- 
ing to  go  nearer  to  the  surface.  The 
experiments,  however,  showed  that  it 
possessed  sufficient  power  to  remain 
suspended  longer  if  desired.  Accord- 
ing to  the  time  taken  of  each  flight  a 
speed  varying  from  30  to  35  miles  an 
hour  was  attained  in  the  air. 

We  should  have  postponed  these 
trials  until  the  coming  season,  but  for 
the  fact  that  we  wished  to  satisfy  our- 
selves whether  the  machine  had  suffi- 
cient power  to  fly,  sufficient  strength 
to  withstand  the  shock  of  landing, 
sufficient  capacity  to  control.  Winter 
had  already  set  in  when  the  last  trials 
were  made,  but  these  facts  were  defi- 
nitely established,  and  we  know  that 
the  age  of  the  flying  machine  has  come 
at  last. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 
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WHEN,  early  in  February,  I  took 
my  seat  in  a  very  comfortable 
carriage  of  the  well  managed 
State  Railway  of  Sweden  at  Stockholm, 
with  the  headlight  of  the  engine  pointing 
toward  the  Arctic  Circle,  1  found  that 
only  half  a  dozen  passengers  of  the  same 
class  were  going  to  make  the  journey 
with  me,  and  these  were  solely  on  busi- 
ness bound.  Not  a  tourist  of  any  nation- 
ality was  among  them.  An  American  is 
a  rara  avis  in  Northern  Sweden  in 
Winter,  and  1  had  the  whole  of  my  com- 
partment to  myself  for  nearly  a  thousand 
miles.  This  incident  simply  shows  that 
as  yet  the  glories  of  these  northern  lati- 
tudes in  winter  have  not  been  discovered ; 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  only  within  a  very  re- 
cent time  that  they  have  become  accessi- 
ble to  the  traveler,  at  least  to  him  who 
insists  upon  combining  comfort  and 
speed  with  his  sight  seeing. 

To  be  sure,  they  have  always  been  open 
to  the  rugged  tourist  who,  like  Bayard 
Taylor  in  his  younger  days,  could  en- 
sconce himself  in  the  robes  and  hay  of 
a  Swedish  sledge,  and  hire  a  Swedish 
pony  to  carry  him  over  the  unfrequented 
roads,  or  who  was  willing  to  essay  the 
ludicrous  perils  of  a  reindeer  ride.  But 
to  undertake  such  a  journey  required 
more  hardihood  and  love  of  adventure 
than  is  given  to  most  men,  and  only  re- 
cently, within  a  very  few  years,  has  it 
become  possible  to  see  these  same  glori- 
ous sights,  for  which  Bayard  Taylor 
risked  frost-bitten  ears  and  toes,  from 
the  luxurious  upholstered  quarters  of 
one  of  the  best  railway  trains  in  the 
world. 

This  railway  was  not  built  primarily 
for  the  convenience  of  the  tourist,  but 
was  attracted  northward  by  the  lodestone 
of  the  great  iron  mountains  at  Gellivara 
and  Malmberget,  which  lie  well  beyond 
the  Arctic  Circle ;  and  now  the  road  has 
been  pushed  on  two  hundred  miles  fur- 
ther to  Kiruna,on  the  banks  of  the  Arctic 
Sea,  to  afford  an  outlet  for  this  wonder- 


ful deposit  of  iron  on  the  Atlantic  side 
of  Scandinavia  as  well  as  on  the  Baltic 
shore. 

But,  whatever  the  purpose  of  the  rail- 
way, or  its  original  intent,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  it  has  been  built  and  is  well 
built  and  well  equipped;  that  the  trains 
run  regularly,  and  exactly  on  schedule 
time ;  that  the  rolling  stock  is  substantial 
and  of  the  most  modern  type,  and  that 
the  second-class  cars  (for  only  second 
and  third  class  are  at  present  used  on 
this  northern  section  of  the  road)  are 
commodious,  comfortable,  and  even 
luxurious  in  their  appointments,  furnish- 
ing handsomely  upholstered  seats  by 
day  and  comfortable  beds  by  night ;  that 
the  road  is  almost  never  impeded  by 
snow  even  in  these  high  northern  lati- 
tudes ;  and  that  the  fares  are  extraor- 
dinarily cheap.  When  all  these  attrac- 
tions are  combined  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
a  journey  to  Northern  Sweden  in  winter 
time  may  easily  compete  in  attractiveness 
with  a  tour  in  Southern  Italy,  or  sun- 
baked Egypt. 

I  cannot  describe  adequately,  much  less 
exaggerate  the  beauties  of  that  wonder- 
ful journey,  from  Stockholm  to  Kiruna. 

As  soon  as  the  train  leaves  the  en- 
virons of  the  Swedish  capital,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cities  in  all  the  world,  and 
well  worthy  of  a  visit  in  summer  or 
winter,  its  joys  begin.  Snow  of  the 
purest  and  whitest,  unsullied  by  factory 
smoke  or  the  tramp  of  grimy  boots,  lies 
spread  everywhere  upon  the  landscape, 
like  a  fleecy  coverlet  of  softest  down.  The 
coverlet  is  not  too  thick,  however,  so  as 
to  be  clumsy  and  burdensome,  for  the 
snowfall  in  Northern  Sweden  is  by  no 
means  so  heavy  as  one  would  suppose 
from  its  northern  latitude.  On  the  coast 
of  Norway  it  is  much  heavier,  as  the 
abundant  moisure  borne  from  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  falls  there,  and  does  not  so 
largely  get  across  the  mountains  which 
separate  Northern  Sweden  from  Nor- 
way.     Nortli  of  Trondlijem  in   Norway 
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I  found  the  houses  buried  up  to  their 
eaves  in  snow,  the  fences  and  hedge- 
rows entirely  obhterated,  and  even  the 
telegraph  poles  standing  waist  deep  in 
snow  banks.  On  the  Swedish  side  of  the 
mountains,  however,  tho  there  is  suffi- 
cient snow  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  is 
not  usually  such  an  appalling  and  over- 
whelming thing  as  in  many  lower  lati- 
tudes. Railway  trains  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  making  their  way  through  it,  and 
there  are  seldom  such  astounding  drifts 
of  wind-driven  snow  as  often  exhaust 
the  energies  of  railroad  men  in  the 
United  States. 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  this 
winter  scene  in  Scandinavia  comes  from 
the  remarkable  stillness  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Storms  are  few  in  the  late  win- 
ter, and  the  wind  breathes  in  zephyrs 
instead  of  cyclones.  However  intensely 
cold  it  may  be,  it  is  comparatively  en- 
durable, if  not  accentuated  by  a  bitter 
wind,  and  there  is  nothing  more  delicious 
than  a  walk  or  drive  on  a  still  crisp 
sparkling  morning  over  these  roads  of 
polished  white  marble,  or  on  the  diamond 
encrusted  fields  of  snow. 


This  remarkable  stillness  of  the  at 
mosphere,  which  often  prevails  for  weeks 
at  a  time,  adds  another  charm  to  the 
landscape,  in  that  the  snow  loads  every 
tree  and  bush  and  fence  rail  with  a  fleecy 
burden  that  remains  in  its  place  for 
days,  without  being  disturbed  by  the 
slightest  puff  of  wind.  In  the  journey 
which  I  am  describing,  there  had  been 
no  snowfall  for  fully  two  weeks,  and  yet 
the  stately  pine  trees  were  loaded  with 
pyramids  of  white,  until  each  one  looked 
like  a  canvas  tent,  and  a  forest  of  trees 
like  a  bivouac  of  soldiers,  the  lofty  roofs 
of  their  tents  gleaming  in  the  sunlight. 
Every  lady  birch,  too,  drooping  gently 
under  its  burden,  remains  thus  gracefully 
bowing  to  the  sturdy  pines  and  oaks, 
tho  apparently  never  weighted  to  the 
breaking  point  by  the  snow. 

The  journey  from  Stockholm  to 
Gellivara,  which  may  well  be  our  first 
stopping  point,  a  distance  of  some  seven 
hundred  miles,  requires 
three  hours,  and  can  be 
change  of  cars.  Soon 
Stockholm  the  train  stops  for  a  few 
moments  at  Upsala,  the  city  of  Sweden's 
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great  university,  with  its  stately  build- 
ings, its  magnificent  library  and  its 
hoary  traditions ;  for  Upsala  has  been 
connected  during  all  the  centuries  of 
Swedish  history  with  the  greatest  and 
most  stirring  events  of  the  national  an- 
nals. Here  is  the  historical  center  of 
Sweden.  Eight  hundred  years  ago  the 
archiepiscopal  see  was  transferred  to 
this  city  and  the  Gothic  cathedral,  fin- 
ished nearly  five  centuries  ago,  is  the 
architectural  pride  of  the  nation. 

But  the  glories  of  a  Swedish  winter 
are  too  tempting  to  allow  us  to  linger 
long  even  in  Upsala  itself,  and  tho  we 
may  wait  over  a  train  or  two,  we  will 
soon  find  ourselves  speeding  northward 
again.  There  are  few  large  towns  to 
interest  us  on  the  rest  of  the  journey; 
even  the  villages  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween, but  the  scenic  beauties  of  the  snow 
land  never  pall  upon  us.  Perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  surprise  comes  when  we 
wake  up  on  the  first  morning  after  leav- 
ing Stockholm,  and  find,  if  we  are  so 
fortunate,  that  the  fairies  have  been  at 
work  while  we  slept,  and  have  rimmed 
every  twig  and  pine  needle  and  every 
spray  on  every  bush   with   thick   frosty 


rime.  Once  in  a  lifetime  one  sees  such  a 
sight  in  America.  In  Sweden  it  is  an 
almost  everyday  occurrence,  but  it  is 
always  inexpressibly  lovely.  So  lavish 
are  these  frosty  decorations  that  no  hum- 
blest stump  or  fence  rail  is  omitted  in 
the  distribution  of  these  glittering  treas- 
ures. It  is  no  little  layer  of  frost  either 
that  has  to  be  examined  with  a  micro- 
scope to  see  its  beauties,  but  a  thick  and 
heavy  fringe,  often  fully  two  inches  deep, 
I  should  judge.  Neither  is  it  an  evanes- 
cent creation  of  the  fairies,  for,  as  the 
low  running  sun  is  not  yet  very  power- 
ful, it  does  not  melt  until  well  along 
toward  high  noon,  and  there  is  no  wind 
to  dissipate  it. 

Even  when  this  glory  of  the  morning 
frost  is  gone  the  snow  still  remains  on 
all  the  larger  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
one  misses  only  the  fine  tracery  of  the 
frost  which  brings  out  in  marvelous 
black  and  white  the  wonders  of  this 
rarely  beautiful  winter  scene. 

The  views  on  this  journey  are  seldom 
imposing  and  grand ;  there  are  no  Alps, 
and  even  our  own  White  Mountains 
eclipse  in  majesty  anything  that  I  have 
seen  in  Northern  Sweden.    For  the  most 
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part  the  landscape  is  a  peaceful  pastoral 
one.  Little  farm  houses,  with  their 
cluster  of  out  huildings,  abound ;  the 
stables  for  the  cattle  and  the  hardy 
horses  being  l)uilt  as  warm  as  the  cot- 
tages for  the  hardy  men  and  women. 
The  smoke  curls  up  straight  toward  the 
zenith,  and  hangs  like  a  cloudy  pillar 
over  every  chimney.  The  people  who 
come  to  the  railway  stations  are  healthy 
and  ruddy,  well  contented  with  their  lot, 
as,  indeed,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  scenery 
grows  more  bold  and  striking.  Some 
hills  of  considerable  size  appear  upon 
the  horizon ;  charming  valleys  open  up 
between  them,  where  the  frequency  of 
farm  houses  shows  that  the  soil  is  pecul- 
iarly fertile ;  wide  brawling  rivers  rush 
to  the  sea  so  impetuously  that  even 
Arctic  cold  cannot  fetter  them.  There 
are  hours  of  such  scenery  which  satisfy 
the  desires  of  the  most  romantic  im- 
agination; yet  for  the  most  part  there 
is  a  mild  and  subdued  loveliness  about 
the  view  from  our  car  window  which 
has  its  own  peculiar  charms,  and  which 
needs  no  precipitous  cliffs,  or  bleak 
mountain  sides,  or  cavernous  gorges  to 
enhance  its  beauty. 

After  a  time  the  snowy  charms  of  the 
landscape  may  allow  us  to  turn  our  at- 
tention to  our  fellow  passengers,  or  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  whom  we 
may  see  at  the  railway  stations.  We 
shall  find  the  study  interesting  and  sat- 
isfactory, for  we  are  among  the  kindest, 
politest  and  most  honest  people  in  the 
world.  You  need  not  count  your  change, 
or  examine  every  coin  with  scrupulous 
care,  with  the  expectation  that  the  man  you 
are  trading  with  has  given  you  insuffi- 
cient change  or  palmed  off  spurious 
metal  upon  you,  as  you  must  do  in  Italy. 
Without  counting  it  you  can  pocket  your 
small  coins  with  the  confident  conclusion 
that  if  any  one  is  cheated  it  is  the  dealer 
himself,  rather  than  the  unsuspecting 
traveler.  Your  fellow  passengers  are 
politely  interested  in  your  welfare,  but 
not  inquisitive.  If  they  see  that  you  pre- 
fer your  book  or  your  writing  case  they 
will  not  intrude  upon  you  from  sunrise 
to  sunset.  But  if  you  wish  information 
about  the  country,  or  get  into  trouble 
with  an  unfamiliar  language,  they  will 


give  you  every  assistance  in  any  one  of 
the  three  or  four  different  languages  of 
which  most  educated  Swedes  arc  masters. 

The  Swedish  language  is  one  of  the 
most  musical  in  the  world,  and  as  you 
listen  to  a  company  of  educated  Swedes 
talking  together  they  seem  to  sing  their 
sentences,  and  one  almost  thinks  that 
they  are  talking  in  improvised  rime  and 
meter.  Some  of  the  words  are  exceed- 
ingly like  English  in  all  the  Scandinavian 
languages,  and  when  you  see  in  Copen- 
hagen that  a  man  is  a  "  Victualie-han- 
del,"  and  that  he  has  "  Fin  The  "  for 
sale,  you  do  not  have  to  look  into  his 
windows  to  see  his  assorted  groceries,  or 
the  Oolong  mark  on  his  tea  chest.  Over 
the  butcher's  shop  you  will  see  "  Cottelet, 
Kalv,  Svin  and  Lam,"  while  in  a  Swed- 
ish tram  car  you  have  little  difficulty 
with  the  signs,  which  tell  you  how  many 
seats  and  standing  places  there  are  within 
and  upon  the  platform,  and  also  give  a 
piece  of  information  of  interest  to 
smokers,  all  on  the  same  card,  as  follows : 
"  Tobaks  rokning  are  Forbjudning,  Set- 
tande  12,  Staende  3,  a  bake  platforme 
staende  4." 

At  a  railway  station  you  will  see  the 
somewhat  startling  sign  "  Dam  Rum," 
which  is  not  at  all  profane,  nor  is  it  the 
objurgation  of  a  teetotaller  against 
spirituous  liquors,  but  simply  points  to 
the  ladies'  apartment,  or  dames'  room. 
The  "  Rak  Salong  "  is  another  frequent 
sign  in  Swedish  cities,  which  has  at  first 
a.  sinister  look  to  American  eyes,  but  we 
soon  find  that  it  only  indicates  a 
barber's  shop. 

These  signs  and  common  words  in 
Scandinavia  are  so  unlike  our  own,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  *so  similar,  that  one 
almost  feels  as  if  he  were  taking  a' jour- 
ney with- Alice  in  Wonderland. 

In  some  districts  of  Northern  Sweden 
almost  every  man,  woman  and  child  who 
comes  to  the  railway  station  will  travel 
on  long  skis,  which  form  the  universal 
means  of  locomotion  over  the  snow  fields. 
Skiing  is,  indeed,  the  most  popular  pas- 
time of  these  northern  latitudes,  and  bids 
fair  to  rival  golf  or  tennis  as  an  inter- 
national sport.  Already  many  English 
and  American  people  go  to  Christiania 
every  winter  for  the  sake  of  the  skiing, 
and  some  of  the  great  hotels  overlooking 
that  beautiful  city  rely  for  their  popu- 
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larity  very  largely  on  their  skiing  facili- 
ties. It  is,  indeed,  a  fascinating  sport, 
cither  to  engage  in  or  to  watch. 

I  saw  in  Stockholm  on  one  occasion 
the  cadets  from  the  naval  academy  prac- 
ticing on  their  skis,  and  I  never  saw  more 
bewitching  and  exciting  sport.  Starting  of  every  kind.  A  dozen  kinds  of  pickled 
from  the  top  of  a  considerable  hill,  they  fish  arc  there,  which  the  Swede  greatly 
gained  momentum  with  every  yard  affects;  four  or  five  kinds  of  cold  meat, 
traveled,  until  their  speed  rivaled  a  fast    two  or  three  varieties  of  cheese,  and  all 


such  trivial  things?  It  takes  some  little 
time  to  get  used  to  these  restaurant 
customs,  but  when  one  understands  them 
he  quite  enjoys  their  go-as-you-please 
style.  On  one  end  of  a  long  table,  or 
on  a  side  table  by  itself,  are  cold  viands 


r  a  i  1  w  a  y  tram. 
About  half  way 
down  the  hill,  when 
going  at  the  swift- 
est, they  came  to 
a  n  artificial  em- 
bankment ;  then, 
crouching  low,  they 
made  a  mighty 
spring  over  this 
bank  twenty  feet 
into  the  air,  com- 
ing down  on  their 
long  wooden  run- 
ners, and  without 
a     break     or     the 


It 


■iMf^fH 


Leaping  on  Skis  from  the  Artificial  Embankment 
on  the  Descent 


slightest  retarding 
of  their  speed  they 
kept  on  in  their 
headlong  career  to 
the  bottom  of  the 
hill. across  the  road 
and  up  another 
hill,  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind.  Some- 
times two  sailor 
lads  would  take 
each  other  by  the 
hand  and  make  their 
tremendous  leap  to- 
gether, never  losing 

their  grip  on  each  other  in  midair,  when 
they  struck  the  snow  once  more,  or  when 
they  ascended  the  opposite  hill. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  go  to 
Stockholm  or  Christiania  to  find  this 
sport  in  its  perfection,  for  every  hillside 
in  Sweden  is  furrowed  with  the  marks 
of  the  skis,  and  every  country  village  af- 
fords magnificent  opportunity  for  this 
splendid  sport. 

But  to  return  to  our  journey:  The 
railway  eating  houses  are  sources  of  con-  hot  dishes  are  displayed,  and  you  load  it 
stant  interest,  not  only  to  the  hungry  as  suits  your  fancy,  with  roast  beef  or 
man,  but  to  every  one  who  is  in  search  roast  lamb,  chicken  or  pork,  potatoes  or 
of  national  characteristics  or  gastro-  other  vegetables  which  the  season  may 
nomic  novelties.      Shall   we   descend   to    afford.    You  can  add  the  gravy  and  mint 


sorts  of  toothsome 
snacks,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  little  moun- 
tains of  delicious 
fresh  butter  and 
larger  hills  of 
snow-white  bread, 
or  the  hard,  black 
rye  cakes  of  the 
country. 

It  is  always  safe 
under  such  circum- 
stances to  watch 
your  fellow  ])as- 
sengers,  and  imi- 
tate their  example 
to  the  best  of  your 
ability.  If  you  thus 
take  a  lesson  in 
Swedish  restaurant 
manners,  you  will 
see  the  natives,  one 
by  one,  wander 
nonchalantly  to  this 
"  bread  and  but- 
ter table,"  which 
I  have  already  de- 
scribed, spread  a 
piece  of  rye  cake 
with  butter,  help 
themselves  to  one 
biled  in  ile,' 


or  a 


of  the  little  fishes 
slice  of  the  cold  meat,  and  then  walk 
around  the  room,  their  sandwich  in  hand, 
munching  away  carelessly,  or  conversing 
with  any  neighbor  whom  they  may  meet. 
But  this  is  only  a  preliminary.  After 
five  or  six  minutes  of  such  a  perambula- 
tory  meal  they  settle  down  to  business, 
and  if  you  are  wise  you  follow  their  ex- 
ample. You  take  a  plate  from  the  pile 
at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  where  the 
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sauce  if  you  like,  or  let  it  alone.     You  When  I  came  to  pay  such  a  modest 

take  a  knife  and  fork  from  the  pile  of  bill    at   one   of   the   railway    restaurants 

polished  silver,  a  snowy  napkin,   which  well  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle,  the  pretty 

is  also  at  your  disposal,  and  carry  your  cashier,  when  she  saw  that  I  spoke  En^- 

booty   to   a   small    table   nearby.      Then  lish,  beamed  all  over  with  delight,  and 

you    return    to    the  large  table,  if  you  exclaimed  in  rapturous  joy,  **  When  did 

choose,  for  a  cup  of  coffee  or  tea.  you    come   over,    and   how   are   all   the 

Having  disposed  of  these  substantial  folks?"    In  the  remaining  minute  before 

dishes   you    return   to   the   charge,   and,  the  train  started,  1   found  that  she  had 

taking  another  plate  from  another  pile,  lived  for  several  years  in  America,  where 

help  }  ourself  to  pudding  or  pie,  or  tart  she  had  many  relatives,  as,  in  fact,  has 

or  sauce,  as  your    fancy    inclines    you.  almost  every  Swede  that  you  meet,  and 

Once  more  you  return  for  a  piece  of  de-  that  she  had  only  just  returned  to  her 

licious  Swedish  cheese,  a  scrap  of  bread  Arctic  home.     I  was  glad  to  inform  her 

and  butter,  an  apple  or  an  orange,  to  put  that  all  the  folks  in  America  were  well, 

the  finishing  touches  upon  such  a  meal  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extended,  and 

as  one  can  get  at  very  few  railroad  res-  this  artless  little  piece  of  Americanism 

taurants  in  all  the  world.  amid  the  snows  of  Sweden  brightened 

And  this  in  midwinter  upon  the  bor-  the  journey  for  many  an  hour, 

ders  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  in  a  wilderness  When  night  comes  on  within  our  car 

of  snow  and  ice,  where  no  green  thing  a   bright   electric   lamp   begins   to   glow 

will  show  its  head  for  months  to  come !  overhead,  whose  radiance  we  can  shield 

The  last  land  in  the   world  which  you  from  our  €3^5  with  a  dark  curtain  when 

would  expect  to  flow   with  such  meta-  we  go  to  sleep.     Soon  a  porter,  who  has 

phorical  milk  and  honey  at  its  railway  been  invisible  during  the  day,  appears, 

restaurants    treats  you  better  than  any  and  asks   us  if  we  would  like  our  bed 

other  in  which  vou  may  travel,  for  the  made  up.     If  we  choose  to  use  our  own 

dishes  are  not  only  abundant,  but  of  the  rugs  and  stretch  out  on  one  of  the  berths 

best  quality  and  deliciously  cooked.  into  which  our  compartment  is  made    it 

When  you  come  to  pay  you  have  an-  will  cost  us  but  seventv-five  cents  for  the 
other  surprise,  for  no  ofScious  waiter  is  night,  while  if  we  choose  to  have  sheets 
hovering  around  with  his  bill,  counting  and  pillow  cases  and  blankets  furnished 
the  pieces  of  bread  which  you  have  eaten  it  will  cost  us  another  quarter  of  a  dollar, 
or  the  number  of  nuts  that  you  may  have  a  moderate  tariff  at  which  our  Pullmans 
cracked  for  your  dessert,  as  in  some  con-  and  Wagners  would  sneeze,  even  should 
tinental  countries;  no  smirking  gargon  in  we  choose  the  largest  luxury  obtainable, 
a  swallow  tail  coat,  gauging  his  polite-  Our  compartment  is  beautifully  up- 
ness  by  the  expected  size  of  his  tip ;  but,  bolstered  from  top  to  bottom  in  plush 
as  you  help  yourself  to  your  own  din-  of  variegated  colors,  and  there  is  a  pretty 
ner,  so  you  hunt  up  your  cashier,  who  carpet  upon  the  floor.  The  double  win- 
sits  behind  a  table  in  a  remote  corner  of  dows  keep  out  the  cold,  and  the  corridor 
the  room,  waiting  for  you  to  pay  your  which  runs  along  the  side  of  the  com- 
dues  when  you  get  ready.  partments   affords  egress  and  ingress  to 

Moreover,  the  cashier  trusts  your  hon-  the  car,  so  that  when  the  door  is  shut  no 

esty  implicitly.     If  you  tell  her  that  you  one  disturbs  us  through    all    the    long 

have    only    patronized    the    bread    and  hours  of  the  night,  and  a  most  delicious 

butter  table,  she  accepts  vour  assertion,  and  refreshing  night's  sleep  is  obtainable, 

and  gives  you  back  one-half  of  the  twen-  Washing  and  toilet  accommodations  are 

ty-five-cent  piece  which  you  offer  her  for  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  carafe 

your  meal.     If,  however,  you  have  been  of  fresh  water,  frequently  renewed,  with 

tempted  to  go  "  the  whole  figure,"  and  sparkling  glasses  of  delicate  crystal,  oc- 

indulge  in  the  Swedish  equivalent  of  an  cupy  a  little  shelf  over  the  mirror  in  our 

American   "  square  meal,"  you  have  to  stateroom. 

pay  two  crowns,  or  about  fifty  cents,  for  Again  I  must  remind  my  readers  that 

a  more  delicious  repast  than  any  railway  all  this  comfort  and  luxury  is  found  on 

restaurant    in    America    furnishes    for  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  that 

twice  the  sum.  for  it,  in  addition  to  the  very  moderate 
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charges  for  sleeping  berth  and  meals,  he 
is  charged  by  the  railway  authorities  only 
about  one  cent  a  mile,  the  cheapest  rail- 
way fares  that  I  have  found  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  for  anything  like  such  ex- 
cellent accommodations. 

As  one  goes  North  there  are  no  sudden 
or  marked  changes  in  the  landscape. 
Gradually  the  country  becomes  more  bar- 
ren and  less  inhabited,  and  the  trees  more 


it  lies,  and  the  lovely  purity  and  white- 
ness of  the  landscape  never  weary  one. 
About  three  hours  beyond  Polcirklen 
loom  the  great  hills,  some  1,500  or  2,000 
feet  high,  built  of  solid  iron,  that  have 
attracted  the  railway  to  this  point.  Here 
is  the  thriving  city  of  Gellivara,  and  five 
miles  beyond  twinkle  the  electric  lights 
of  Malmberget,  which  lies  high  up  on 
the  mountain  side,  in  the  midst  of  the  iron 


Scene  from  the  Car  Window 


and  more  stunted.  Few  of  them  can 
survive  the  Arctic  cold,  except  the  hard 
pines  and  the  white  birches,  the  most 
liardy  of  all  our  trees.  But  even  these 
do  not  have  summer  time  and  sunlight 
enough  to  show  what  they  can  do  in  more 
southerly  climes,  and  all  have  a  dwarfed 
and  stunted  appearance,  like  the  Lap- 
landers themselves,  who  live  in  their 
shade. 

However,  the  glories  of  the  snow  do 
not  decrease,  but  are  rather  enhanced,  as 
one  journeys  northward.  Not  a  breath 
of  biting  wind  disturbs  the  calm  serenity 
of  the  scene.    Where  the  snow  falls,  there 


mines  themselves.  Here  for  seventeen 
days  at  midsummer  the  sun  never  sets, 
and  for  seventeen  days  in  midwinter  he 
never  rises.  If  you  climb  that  frowning 
iron  mountain,  on  top  of  which  the 
Swedish  Tourist  Club  has  built  a  stone 
hut  for  such  enterprising  tourists  as 
yourself,  you  can  see  the  midnight  sun 
every  day  for  more  than  a  fortnight  in 
June  and  July,  while  from  any  street  or 
window  in  Gellivara  you  can,  in  Decem- 
ber or  January,  grow  romantic  under 
the  rays  of  the  midday  moon. 

I  have  never  seen  in  all  my  life  a  more 
exquisite   sunset   than    I    beheld   on   the 
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nincteeiitli  of  February  last  from  tlic  hills 
beyond  Gellivara.  The  train  readied  the 
town  about  three  o'clock,  and  the  sun 
was  already  near  its  setting.  After  de- 
positing my  few  belongings  in  the  mod- 
est hotel  near  the  railway  station,  I  sal- 
lied out  to  view  my  first  Arctic  sunset. 
A  mile  beyond  the  town  I  could  see  that 
the  road  led  up  a  considerable  ascent, 
which  I  rightly  thought  would  prove  a 
coign  of  vantage  for  the  beautiful  scene 
which  had  already  begun  to  display  itself 
in  the  western  sky. 

Before  I  reached  my  hilltop  the  sun 
was  already  below  the  horizon,  but  for 
hours  his  beams  played  upon  the  fleecy 
clouds,  and  constantly  changed  them 
from  glory  to  glory.  At  one  time  the 
brilliant  reds  predominated,  and  the 
splashes  of  color  lighting  up  the  white 
snow  would  have  put  even  Turner's 
pictures  to  the  blush.  After  many  min- 
utes these  fiery  colors  change  to  exquisite 
green  and  ,J?]j.ie  tints,  and  broken  opales- 
cent hues  adorned  the  clouds.  Then  a 
red  gleam  showed  under  the  dark  blue 
cloud,  the  sun  seemed  to  summon  all  its 
strength  for  one  last  burst  of  glory,  and 
the  western  sky,  which  I  thought  had 
passed  its  acme,  glowed  once  more  with 
a  deep  red,  as  tho  some  vast  furnace  was 
throwing  its  hidden  light  upon  the 
clouds.  For  fully  three  hours  this  won- 
derful display  lasted,  and  it  was  not  till 
nearly  seven  o'clock  that  the  last  beams 
of  setting  day  had  entirely  faded. 

But  the  beauty  of  the  scene  did  not 
consist  altogether  in  the  glorious  colors 
of  the  sunset.  All  the  accessories  made 
it  forever  memorable.  The  stillness  on 
that  hilltop  could  almost  be  felt.  A  dog 
barking  a  mile  away  was  distinctly  audi- 
ble. The  axes  of  the  workmen,  whom  I 
left  building  a  log  house,  half  a  mile 
below  me,  as  I  climbed  the  hillside,  made 
a  melodious  tapping  which  was  entirely 
audible.  The  trees  everywhere  were 
loaded  with  their  beautiful  burden  of 
snow.    The  pines  and  the  birches  seemed 


in  the  dim  light  of  the  setting  sun  to 
have  blossomed  out  like  cherry  trees  in 
May.  The  mercury  registered  nearly 
twenty  degrees  below  zero,  but  the  air 
was  so  dry  and  still  that  the  ordinary 
clothes  which  I  found  necessary,  and 
none  too  much,  for  Boston  east  winds, 
were  entirely  sufficient.  As  I  came  down 
the  hill  the  workmen  were  still  busy  on 
their  log  house  in  the  deepening  twlight. 
A  Yankee  in  a  white  slouch  hat  must  be 
a  rarity  in  these  altitudes  in  winter,  but 
they  did  not  pause  in  their  work,  or  ex- 
hibit any  curiosity  at  the  sight  of  an  out- 
lander.  Perhaps  their  natures  partake 
of  the  largeness  and  solitude  of  their 
great  forests  and  snow  fields,  and  they 
are  not  moved  by  the  curiosity  which 
affects  other  mortals.  After  watching 
them  a  few  moments,  I  left  them  fitting 
their  logs  together  without  nails  or 
spikes,  sawing  and  cutting  with  bare 
hands  in  this  zero  weather  as  tho  it  was 
balmy  June. 

Beyond  Gellivara  lie  other  towns  and 
villages  still  further  to  the  north.  The 
railway  has  laid  its  track  with  greatest 
difficulty  through  the  mountain  gorges, 
which  grow  more  precipitous  as  one  goes 
north,  until,  at  last,  it  comes  out  in 
Northern  Norway,  at  an  open  port  which 
the  Gulf  Stream  never  allows  the  Frost 
King  to  fetter.  All  the  way  it  is  a  scene 
of  beauty,  and  a  perpetual  joy  to  the 
traveler,  who  may  have  been  cloyed  with 
more  ordinary  sights  in  warmer  climes. 

If  one  can  stop  for  a  day  or  two  at  any 
of  these  towns,  a  ride  in  a  comfortable 
Swedish  sleigh  will  bring  him  to  some 
encampment  of  nomad  Lapps,  witji  their 
herds  of  reindeer,  their  one  and  only 
source  of  wealth.  Everywhere  the  roads 
are  good ;  the  sleighing  is  excellent ;  the 
air  is  sparkling,  the  scenery  charming, 
and  everything  in  the  sky  above  and  the 
earth  beneath  invites  you  to  remain 
longer,  or  to  repeat  once  more  your 
journey  to  the  Land  of  the  Midday 
Moon.' 

Boston,  Mass. 


My   Life   in   the   Penitentiary 

[The  convict  who,  after  his  release,  writes  the  article  which  follows,  is  a  man  of 
education,  who  entered  upon  hJs  terra  of  iraprisoninont  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  degrada 
tion  that  attached  to  it  and  a  clear  conception  of  ihe  justice  of  the  punishment  with 
which  society  visited  his  crime.  A  man  of  unusual  keenness  of  intellect,  even  as  it  ap- 
plied to  the  moral  order,  he  cherished  do  resentment  against  the  society  that  made  his 
incarceration  its  reprisal.  Nor,  upon  his  release,  did  he  entertain  any  opinion  of  his 
jailers  other  than  that  which  he  believed  to  be  a  just  appraisement  of  their  personal 
i-haracters.  The  study  of  prison  life,  in  what  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  model  peni- 
tentiaries of  the  United  Slates,  gives  in  frank  detail  its  effect  upon  the  mind  and  spirits 
of  the  oi-dinary,  intelligent  prisoner  ;  but.  when  all  is  said,  it  would  appear  that  a  convict, 
not  serving  a  life  term  and  endowed  with  some  small  measure  of  philosophical  patience, 
need  not  find  his  punishment  wholly  insupportable.  The  evidence  of  this  paper  strongly 
supports  the  view,  held  by  many  eminent  penologists,  that  the  reformatory  value  of  all 
systems  of  solitary  confinement  is  least  appreciable  among  those  most  urgently  in  need 
of  moral  correction,  as  distinguished  from  the  punitive  measures  now  happily  in  dis- 
esteem.  Violent  outbreaks,  as  well  as  sullen  resistance  to  prison  disciplinary  methods — 
and  prompt  or  ultimate  return  after  release  to  the  vicious  courses  which  brought  about 
the  first  arrest — are  far  more  common  with  convicts  of  a  low  grade  of  intelligence  than 
they  are  with  men  of  the  type  represented  by  the  writer. — Editor.] 

'HpTCK-Tick!     Tick-tick-tick!"  in  jail,  and  for  how  long.    It  was  Coptic 

I        The  clear,  distinct  sounds,  com-  to  the  keepers,  and,  using  ordinary  dis- 

ing  from  the  outer  side  of  my  cretion,   we   were  enabled  to   make  our 

cell,  were  like  music.     To  be  imprisoned  cloistered  life  more  nearly  endurable, 

is  bad ;  to  suffer  solitary  confinement  is  I  do  not  intend  to  name  the  crime  that 

infinitely  worse.     I  count  myself  some-  sent  me  to  the  Penitentiary.    It  has  noth- 

what  of  a  philosopher.    In  the  beginning  ing  to  do  with  the  purpose  of  the  narra- 

I  tried  to  reconcile  myself  to  prison  life,  tive.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  served  a 

but  the  lack  of  companionship  bore  heav-  term  for  a  penal  offense, 

ily  on  me.    I  was  often  tempted  to  shout  I  first  experienced  the  peculiar  feeling 

over  the  transom  to  the  men  in  the  ad-  that  comes  over  a  man  with  the  loss  of 

joining  cells,  and  I  was  always  deterred  liberty  when  I  was  thrust  into  the  prison 

by  the  thought  of  the  swift  and  heavy  van,  at  the  court  house  door.    When  we 

punishment  that  would  inevitably  follow,  drew  up  before  the  big  iron  gates  and  the 

I  was  moping  one  day,  thinking  of  this,  dull  gray  walls  of  the  Penitentiary,  the 

when   my   heart   was   gladdened   by   the  full  significance  of  my  situation  dawned 

magic  taps  on  the  other  side  of  the  cell  on  me.     There  are  moments  in  our  lives 

wall.  when  the  most  trivial  details  make  a  last- 

I  had  been  a  telegraph  operator  in  my  ing  impression  upon  our  memories, 
early  youth  and  I  instantly  recognized  This,  for  me,  was  one  of  those  moments. 
the  intervals  of  the  Morse  system.  Here  I  can  recall  as  if  it  were  yesterday  the 
was  a  man  who  understood  the  code  and  pattern  of  that  prison  door  and  the  de- 
was  trying  to  talk  to  me.  I  strained  my  tail  that  it  was  thickly  studded  with  nails 
ears  and  spelled  out  the  taps  with  painful  of  an  enormous  size.  I  remember  that 
eagerness.  There  were  taps  and  then  the  cold  walls  were  partly  covered  witli 
dashes,  and  then  more  taps,  as  follows :  a  luxurious  growth  of  w.iat  is  commonly 
—     —     .  .  known  as  a  Virginia  creeper,  which  gave 

''Hello!"    my    unknown    friend    was  a  touch  of  color  and  a  hint  of  warmth 

saying  with  the  slate  pencil  he  was  using  to  an  otherwise  bleak  and  desolate  out- 

as  a  sending  key.  look.     On  one  side  was  life  and  liberty : 

I  called  back  "  Hello !  "  and    he    put  the   birds,   the   trees,   the   sunshine,    the 

a  series  of  questions,  which  I  answered  bustle  and  roar  of  a  great  city.     On  the 

to  his  satisfaction  and  my  own  great  de-  other  was  solitary  confinement,  with  the 

light.     That  was  the  beginning  of  a  se-  world — the  great,  throbbing,  inexhaust- 

ries  of  conversations  which  lasted,  with  ible  universe — compressed  into  a  6  x  8 

intervals,  during  the  most  onerous  por-  cell,  9  feet  in  hight.     The  gate  opened 

tion  of  my  term  of  imprisonment.     We  to  receive  me  in  the  spring  time.   As  the 

learned  each  other's  names,  why  we  were  door  swung  into  place  a  brazen   toned 
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gong  broke  the  silence,  a  very  counter- 
part of  that  sad,  monotonous  bell  that 
rings  out  when  a  funeral  procession  is 
slowly  wending  its  way  through  a  ceme- 
tery gate. 

Once  inside  the  prison,  the  door  was 
heavily  barred.  There  came  a  small, 
covered  passageway,  and  then  we  were 
confronted  by  another  closed  gate.  The 
two  gates  are  never  allowed  to  be  opened 
at  the  same  time.  The  second  door  was 
carefully  unlocked  and  opened,  and  we 
walked  across  an  open  courtyard  into  the 


heart  to  sink.  It  was  spotlessly  clean,  but 
cheerlessly  cold.  The  furnishings  were 
meager.  An  iron  cot,  on  one  side,  con- 
tained a  pillow,  a  counterpane  and  a 
quilt.  There  was  no  chair — in  lieu  there 
was  a  little  wooden,  two  legged  stool. 
On  the  wall  was  fastened  a  mite  of  a 
closet,  where,  I  was  told,  I  might  put 
the  remains  of  any  of  my  prison  meals — 
if  there  ever  were  any  remains.  A  little 
sink  completed  the  trappings  of  the  nar- 
row abode  which  was  to  be  mine  for  near- 
ly two  long  years.  As  I  stood  there,  look- 


A  Convict's  Hour  of  Leisure 


office  of  the  prison  physician.  He  made 
a  minute  examination  of  my  physical 
condition.  My  personal  history  was  en- 
tered on  the  "  Receiving  Book."  It  told 
my  age,  my  nativity,  trade,  complexion, 
color  of  eyes  and  hair,  stature,  the  pe- 
culiar marks  on  my  body,  names  of  my 
parents,  the  fact  that  I  knew  how  to  read 
and  write,  was  temperate,  unmarried,  and 
owned  no  property.  When  the  clerk  had 
concluded  I  was  taken  to  another  room, 
stripped  and  given  my  first  prison  bath. 
After  putting  on  the  prison  suit,  consist- 
ing of  a  flannel  shirt,  a  pair  of  trousers 
and  a  blouse  of  blue  material,  and  a  pair 
of  heavy  soled  shoes,  I  lost  my  name  and 
became  a  number. 

My  cell — my  future  home — caused  my 


ing  through  the  iron  gratings  into  the 
dreary  corridor,  I  felt  sick. 

For    a    time    I    walked    around    and 
around  the  cramped  apartment,  like  a  rat 
in  a  trap.    There  was  a  rear  door,  which, 
I  afterward  learned,  led  to  a  tiny  yard, 
where  the  prisoners  were  permitted  to  go 
for  fresh  air  and  recreation  during  a  cer- 
tain period  each  day.    Glancing  up  above 
the  corridor  doorway,   I  noticed  an  in- 
scription, which  had  been  left  upon  the 
wall  by  my  predecessor — who   was  he, 
anyhow?    It  read: 
"  I  believe  in  God,  my  Father, 
And  in  Jesus  Christ,  my  Savior, 
And  in  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Who  comforts  me  and  leads  me  unto  all  truth." 

I  passed  a  sleepless  night  on  that  hard 
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bed,  and  when  I  rose  in  the  morning  I 
felt  my  position  more  keenly  than  ever. 
I  found  a  tin  basin  and  discovered  that 
my  supply  of  water  was  controlled  by 
means  of  a  stop-cock.  There  was  a 
coarse  towel  on  a  rack,  a  comb  and  a 
brush  and  a  toothbrush.  Besides  these 
things  there  was  a  scrubbing  brush  and 
a  sweeper,  for  each  convict  was  expected 
to  keep  his  cell  clean.  When  I  had 
washed  my  face  and  hands  and  combed 
my  hair,  I  sat  and  waited  for  the  overseer 
to  visit  me.  Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard 
anywhere.  I  peered  through  the  lattice 
work  of  my  cell ;  not  a  living  being  was 
in  sight.  The  oppressiveness  of  silence 
began  to  prey  upon  me.  Oh,  the  agony 
of  it !  I  only  wish  I 
had  the  power  to  ex- 
press it  in  words,  but 
that  would  require  the 
skill  of  a  Stevenson  or 
the  genius  of  a  Hugo. 
It  bore  down  upon  me 
like  an  awful  night- 
mare. Did  you  ever 
have  a  horrible  dream, 
when  a  weight  like  lead 
seemed  to  be  crushing 
you  to  the  earth,  and 
when  you  had  an  in- 
tense desire  to  yell  at 
the  top  of  your  voice 
and  could  not  find  the 
power  to  do  so?  Well, 
that  feeling  only  begins 
to  give  you  an  inkling 
of  the  tortures  I  suf- 
fered from  the  ghastly, 
deathly  silence  of  my 
first  few  days  in  the 
Penitentiary. 

Presently,  when  the 
stillness  had  become 
nerve-racking,  I  heard 
footsteps  in  the  corri- 
dor. The  overseer  came 
along  with  a  handcart. 
I  put  out  my  mess-pan, 
and  a  huge  piece  of 
bread,  partly  cut  into 
slices,  was  placed  in 
it.  A  can,  holding 
nearly  a  quart,  was 
filled  with  smoking 
hot  coffee.  For  dinner 
I     had     boiled     mut- 


ton and  potatoes,  and  for  supper  stewed 
prunes  and  tea.  That  may  not  look  like 
the  table  d'hote  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
but  it  was  plain  and  wholesome.  What 
troubled  me  most  was  the  fact  that  I  had 
to  take  my  coffee  and  tea  without  sugar 
or  milk,  and  my  bread  without  butter; 
this  was  a  penance  to  me.  Dinner  was 
the  one  meal  of  the  day.  It  varied  from 
bean  soup  all  the  way  to  boiled  ham  and 
rice.  On  Wednesday  nights  we  had 
dates  for  supper,  and  on  Saturday  nights 
we  received  figs.  Every  Sunday  was  a 
red-letter  night  in  our  calendar,  for  then 
we  each  received  a  can  of  cocoa  and  two 
big  home-made  ginger  cakes.  It  did  not 
take  me  long  to  discover  that  prisoners 
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without  organic  troubles  thrived  on  this  little  closet,  and  the  sugar  in  the  pocket 

sort  of  living.    To  tell  the  truth,  we  lived  of  an  old  coat. 

a  great  deal  better  than   many   persons  "  My   boy,"   said   the  stranger  to  my 

outside  the  prison  walls.  companion,  "  don't  expose  them  unneces- 

The  unexpected  sometimes  happens —  sarily.    We  don't  want  to  make  it  harder 

even  in  prison.     One  fine  morning  I  was  for  the  guard  than  can  be  helped." 

informed  that  I  was  to  have  a  cell  mate.  "  My  boy  "  promised,  sullenly  enough, 

Solitary  confinement  for  me  was  to  be  I    thought,    and,    when    the   visitor   had 

at  an  end.     The  officials  did  it,  not  from  gone,  he  turned  to  me  with  a  leer  and 

any    special    consideration,    nor    because  said : 

they  were  willing  to  surrender  the  prin-  ''  Now,  if  you  are  good,  I  may  share 
ciple   of  the   thing,   but   simply  because  some  of  these  things  with  you.     It  all 
the    Penitentiary    was    overcrowded.      I  depends  on  yourself." 
thought,  whimsically,  that  prosperity  was  ''  Oh,  thank  you,"  I  replied,  with  a  bur- 
extending  even  to  the  prisons,  and  that  lesque  bow. 

my  hostelry,  like  a  seashore  inn,  would  "  You  needn't,"  he  said  indifferently, 

soon   be   compelled   to   ask   some   of   its  yet  noting  the  sarcasm  in  my  voice  and 

guests  to  sleep  in  the  office.  manner.     Looking  at  me  intently  for  a 

The  newcomer  was  evidently  a  man  of  moment,  he  remarked :  "  You're  a  lucky 

refinement.    He  seemed  delighted  at  the  dog!    To  think  that,  of  all  the  people  in 

thought  of  company.     When  the  keepers  this  prison,  you  should  be  the  one  for- 

were  out  of  sight  he  greeted  me  effusive-  tunate  enough  to  share  my  cell." 

ly.     He  talked  to  me  in  a  superior  sort  It  appeared  to  me  that  he  was  the  man 

of  way  and  intimated  that  he  had  seen  who  was  in  my  cell,  but  I  forbore  to  ar- 

better  days.     He  said  he  had  influential  gue  the  point.     But  from  that  day  the 

friends,  and  I  do  not  doubt  it,  for  he  had  mere  physical  presence  of  the  man  an- 

more  visitors  than  all  of  the  prisoners  noyed  me.    The  way  he  lorded  it  over  me 

on  our  tier  combined.     I  have  a  pretty  was    exasperating.      He   patronized    me 

good  knowledge  of  German,  and  he  said  every  time  he  opened  his  mouth, 

if  I  would  give  him  lessons  in  that  Ian-  The  mysterious  visitor  in  the   storm 

guage  he  would  see  that  I  was  repaid  for  coat  came,  not  once  or  twice,  but  dozens 

it  in  many  little  ways.     I  readily  under-  of  times ;  with  every  visit  he  left  some 

took  the  task  and  found  him  to  be  an  apt  delicacies.     One  day  he  brought  half  a 

pupil.     His   self-improvement  was   car-  dozen  eggs.     We  rigged  up  a  sauce-pan 

ried  on  during  our  leisure  hours.  and  a  frying-pan  in  our  modest  apart- 

He  had  not  been  there  ten  days  when  ment  and  had  boiled  eggs  for  breakfast 

he  received  a  visitor,  who  came  muffled  and  an   tgg  omelette   for  dinner.      On 

in  a  big  storm  coat.    I  asked  the  stranger  another  day — ye  gods,  the  thought  of  it 

whether  it  was  freezing  outside,  at  which  makes  my  mouth  water  yet ! — he  brought 

he  indulged  in  laughter.     When  he  re-  half  a  dozen  reed  birds, 

covered  himself  he  winked  at  me,  and,  But,  all  the  time,  my  fellow  prisoner 

diving  down  into  one  of  the  pockets  of  was  wearing  on  me.    He  never  gave  me 

the  greatcoat,  he  drew  forth  a  little  crock  a  pat  of  the  butter  or  a  spoonful  of  jelly 

of  butter.     He  went  into  another  pocket  without  reminding  me  of  the  obligation 

and  produced  a  glass  of  jelly.  I  looked  on  I  was  under.  Each  day  my  feelings  toward 

in  amazement,  but  he  only  winked  at  me  him  grew  more  bitter.   I  came,  finally,  to 

again  and  brought  out  a  bag  of  sugar  hate  the  man.     I  used  all  the  will  power 

and  a  can  of  condensed  milk.    They  were  I  possessed  to  kill  the  feeling.     I  argued 

handed,  one  at  a  time,  to  my  cell  mate,  with  myself  in  the  silence  of  the  night, 

who  took  them  as  a  matter  of  course  and,  but  to  no  avail.     The  climax  came  one 

apparently,    without    any    symptoms    of  sunny  afternoon.    I  made  some  ordinary 

gratititude.  request  of  him  and  he  granted  it  with 

"  Before  I  get  out,"  said  the  visitor,  a  curl  of  the  lip  and  in  such  a  super- 

''  see  that  those  things  are  put  where  they  cillious  manner  that  I  simply  could  not 

won't  be  seen."  restrain  myself  any  longer.     T  turned  to 

They  were  stowed  away  with  tender  and  gave  him  a  thrashing.  He  would  not 

care.    The  condensed  milk  was  put  under  strike  back;  he  merely  yelled  "  Murder  " 

the  cot,  the  jelly  and  the  butter  in  the  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Before  the  keepers 
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reached  the  cell  I  had  painted  both  his  never  to  resort  to  violence  again — and 

eyes  in  the  most  artistic  manner  imagi-  kept  my  word. 

nable,  and  I  hammered  his  nose  until  it  Of  course,  I  could  not  return  to  my 
looked  like  the  Bloody  Angle  at  Gettys-  lordly  cell-mate.     But  I  made  myself  a 
burg.    And  oh,  how  happy  I  felt !    It  was  good  prisoner  and  did  my  best  to  win 
a  blessed  relief  to  me.    All  my  animosity  back  the  confidence  of  the  authorities, 
had  been  worked  off  on  his  mean  carcase.  The  overseer  who  had  charge  of  the 
After  that  I   felt  almost  sorry   for  the  tier  of  cells  where  I  was  next  located  was 
fellow.     Looking  at  it  in  an  impersonal  a  low-browed  fellow  with  the  face  of  a 
manner,   I   thought  I   might  even  learn  murderer.     He  had  a  more   forbidding 
to  grow  fond  of  him.  countenance  than  any  of  the  prisoners 
I  was  taken  to  another  cell  and  put  on  under  his  charge.     Nevertheless,  I  got 
a  diet  of  bread  and  water.     At  the  end  on  with  him  famously.     Possibly  it  was 
of  twenty-four  hours  I  was  asked  if  I  because  I  seemed  to  defer  to  him  a  great 
felt  any   contrition,   and  wrathfully  re-  deal.    I  often  did  little  odd  jobs  of  work 
plied  that  I  felt  none.     The  second  day  for  him.     I  considered  it  a  good  invest- 
the  bread  was  taken  from  me,  but  still  ment  in  two  ways.    First,  it  kept  me  em- 
I  vouchsafed  no  signs  of  sorrow.     The  ployed  and  so  I  had  my  mind  occupied ; 
following  morning  I  was  removed  to  a  and,  second,  it  gained  me  the  good  will 
darkened  cell.    They  tell  me  I  was  there  of  an  ill-tempered  man. 
for  only  six  hours,  but  until  the  day  I  Before  I  had  been  in  the  Penitentiary 
die  that  experience  will  remain  one  of  long  I  became  an  apprentice  in  the  noble 
the  aching  parts  of  my  memory.     When  art  of  caning  a  chair.    The  man  who  has 
the   door   was   closed   on   me   I    groped  had  no  special  training  *or  trade  in  life 
around  on  my  hands  and  knees.    All  that  is  either  taught  to  cane  chairs  or  make 
I   could  find,  by   feeling,   was   the  four  brooms.     I  was  quite  successful.     Fifty 
walls  of  the  cell — not  a  chair,  cot,  table  per  cent,  of  the  money  earned  went  to 
or  closet  of  any  description.     Becoming  the  State,  the  other  fifty  per  cent,  was 
wearied,  I  lay  down  on  the  floor  of  the  laid  aside  for  me  until  the  day  of  my 
black  hole.     I  had  not  been  there  many  discharge.     One  day  I  caned  a  chair  for 
minutes    when    something    smooth    and  my  keeper — free  of  charge,  of  course — 
sleek  passed   noiselessly   over   my   face,  and  he  was  so  pleased  that  he  rewarded 
The  sensation  was  one  of  pure  horror ;  I  me  with  a  handful  of  cigars.     His  gen- 
shrieked  out  in  frenzy.     My  cries  echoed  erosity  amazed  me  until   I  learned  that 
all   about  my   stuffy   and  stifling  apart-  the  cigars  were  made  by  a  convict  in  the 
ment,  but  they  brought  no  response  from  next  corridor  from  tobacco  furnished  by 
without.      I    jumped    to    my    feet    and  the  State.     It  was  one  of  the  little  per- 
walked  guardedly  around  the  cell,  shield-  quisites  of  an  overseer's  position.    I  tried 
ing  my  face  with  one  hand  and  waving  hard  to  discover  some  good  traits  in  my 
the  other  in  front  of  me,  in  anticipation  keeper,  but  I  did  not  succeed.     He  was 
of  an  attack  from  some  unseen,  unknown  surly  and  sometimes  cruel  to  the  prison- 
foe.     But  none  came.     I  was  as  restless  ers.    Once  I  saw  him  strike  a  defenseless 
as  a  lost  soul.    I  could  neither  keep  still  man  in  the  face  with  a  heavy  cane.    The 
nor  move  about  for  any  length  of  time,  thought  of  that  cowardly  blow  never  left 
Finally,  worn  out,  I  sat  on  the  floor.     I  my  mind  all  the  time  I  was  in  prison,  and 
was  again  startled  by  the  swish  of  some  I  looked  forward,  with  an  obsession  of 
object  passing  me.     I  made  a  grab  at  anxiety,  to  the  hour  when  he  would  ill- 
random — and  caught  the  tail  of  a  rat.  use  me;  but,  T  am  glad  to  say,  it  never 
The  vile  thing  began  to  squeak  and  gnaw  came. 

at  my  fingers.     I  dropped  it  with  a  cry  In  a  few  months  I  was  promoted  to 

of  rage.    The  thought  of  that  thing  com-  the  position  of  librarian  of  the  prison,  a 

ing  at  me  again  filled  me  with  a  loathing  post  that  I  filled  with  pleasure  to  myself 

I  can  scarcely  put  into  words.     Weak,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authorities, 

conquered  and  really  frightened,  I  bat-  The  library  contained  English,   French, 

tered  on  the  cell  door  and,  at  the  top  of  Spanish,   Italian   and  Latin  books.      Of 

my  voice  cried  out:  ''Enough!"     The  the  English  books  773  were  of  a  religious 

keeper  responded  promptly.     I  promised  character,  1,350  came  under  the  head  of 
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"  instructive    works,"    and    3,467    were  gether  with  my  prison  pallor,  wore  off 

flagrantly  entertaining.  in  a  few  weeks.     Through  the  influence 

Meritorious    behavior    shortened    my  of  a  friend  I  secured  clerical  employment 

term   of  imprisonment   very   materially,  in  a  position  I  still  retain.    I  have  had  my 

My  time  ended  when  I  was  rather  be-  ups  and  downs,  but  this  is  neither  the 

ginning  to  like  the  life.   I  was  discharged  time  nor  the  place  to  recite  them.    I  can 

with  the  good  wishes  of  the  prison  offi-  only  say  that,  in  spite  of  all  temptation,  I 

cials  and  the  $5  allowed  by  law.     I  had  remain  honest  and  that  three  separate  at- 

besides  $73.50  as  my  wage  for  making  tempts  to  have  me  discharged, on  account 

cane  bottoms  for  chairs.  of  my  prison  record,  have  failed. 

My  first  feeling  on  coming  out  into  After  all,  the  majority  of    men    and 

the   world  again   was  a   sense  of  utter  women  in  this  world  are  humane ;  and,  as 

helplessness.     I   looked  at  the  pushing,  for  me — well,   I   have  a  painful   reluct- 

bustling  crowds  and   felt  as   weak  as  a  ance  to  go  to  the  Penitentiary  again. 

child.      But  this  anaemia  of  the  spirit,   to-  Philadelphia. 

Modern  Advertising  Methods 

BY  HROLF  WISBY 

Recently   Member   of  the  Staff  of  the   Philadelphia   Commercial  Miseum 

FEW  people  have  any  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  advertising  they  con- 
power  wielded  by  advertising  at  tain.  The  number  of  copies  annually 
the  present  day,  and  fewer  still  printed  is  about  4  billions,  and  count- 
are  acquainted  with  the  modern  tend-  ing  an  average  of  100  "  ads  "  to  each 
encies  that  guide  the  expenditure  of  copy,  we  face  the  gigantic  number  of 
this  power.  A  conservative  and  well-  400,000  billion  impressions  of  "  ads  " 
qualified  estimate  places  the  total  an-  made  yearly  by  the  printing  press, 
nual  outlay  for  advertising  in  the  United  The  energy  here  put  forth  in  print  is 
States  alone  at  $500,000,000,  and  of  so  exceptionally  large  that  we  need  not 
this  enormous  sum  no  less  than  75  per  consider  the  few  hundred  billion  im- 
cent.  is  in  payment  for  space  in  news-  pressions  taken  by  the  magazines  and 
papers,  magazines  and  trade  journals,  trade  organs.  Of  this  energy  how 
In  other  words,  w^e  spend  as  much  on  much  is  wasted  in  unsuccessful  effort 
advertising  as  Russia,  Germany,  and  how  much  by  competition?  Fig- 
France,  Austria-Hungary  and  Spain  ures  will  never  be  able  to  tell  the  story, 
spend  on  their  armies  every  year.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  judgment  as  to 
Huge  as  the  expenditure  is,  it  is  not  in  what  constitutes  waste  and  what 
undue  proportion  to  the  value  of  busi-  harmful  competitive  publicity,  but  the 
ness  done,  being  little  less  than  5  per  modern  tendency  is  to  have  no  fixed 
cent,  of  the  total  annual  sales  of  the  rules;  to  make  each  case  a  case  for  it- 
United  States.  Assuming  that  two  self.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  how- 
billion  dollars  are  spent  annually  for  ever,  competitive  advertising  is  more 
advertising  in  all  countries,  it  will  be  likely  to  result  in  waste  rather  than  in 
seen  that  our  share  as  the  leading  na-  benefit,  as  it  only  increases  the  cost  of 
tion  in  publicity  methods  is  one-fourth  putting  the  goods  into  the  hands  of 
of  the  total  amount  spent.  customers     without     improving     the 

The   new^spapers   occupy   the    most  quality  of  the  goods, 

prominent  position  in  the  advertising  The   impossibility   of  fixing  the   fac- 

arena.      Their     phenomenal     growth  tor   of    waste    has    turned    the    atten- 

from  2,526  modest  specimens  in  1850  tion     of    the    business    man    to    the 

to  a  round  25,000  at  the  present  time  very    modern    and   not   unsatisfactory 

xioes  not,  however,  give  any  idea  of  the  method  of  gauging  the  result  of  hi? 
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advertising  by  the  tabular  system,  during  recent  years  as  to  make  the 
I  do  not  mean  what  is  generally  commercial  traveler  largely  or  wholly 
known  as  result  tables,  such  as  are  superfluous  in  many  lines  of  trade 
printed  by  mediums  to  show  their  effi-  that  were  formerly  dependent  upon 
ciency,  for  they  are  often  misleading  his  efforts.  This  tendency  first  evinced 
and  irreliable,  and  besides  no  one  table  itself  prominently  in  1898,  during 
of  results  can  be  made  to  fit  all  kinds  which  year  twenty-eight  large  con- 
of  business.  One  medium  may  be  the  cerns  in  New  York  City,  twenty- 
making  of  one  advertiser  and  the  undo-  one  in  Chicago,  seventeen  in  Boston 
ing  of  another;  the  high  rate  and  lim-  and  probably  a  score  additional  in 
ited  circulation  of  one  may  be  offset  other  cities,  discarded  their  traveling 
by  the  quality  of  its  readers,  etc.  The  staff  altogether,  substituting  printed 
modern  advertiser  creates  his  own  matter.  Tho  advertising  is  making 
tabular  matter  out  of  the  quantity  of  serious  inroads  on  the  domain  of  the 
circulation  measured  by  the  rate  for  salesman,  he,  nevertheless,  continues 
space,  afterward  tracing  the  outcome  to  be  one  of  the  main  assets  in  the 
with  *'  ad  "  keys.  In  this  very  simple  general  publicity  scheme.  There  are 
way  the  advertiser  gradually  compiles  some  350,000  commercial  travelers 
accurate  data,  demonstrating  in  figures  in  this  country,  costing  on  an  average 
what  it  has  paid  him  to  do  in  adver-  $2,000  per  man,  which  amounts  to  a 
tising  and  what  not.  Instances  are  total  expenditure  of  $700,000,000  an- 
not  wanting  to  show  that  such  data  nually.  As  each  man  is  supposed  to 
constitute  an  important  asset  in  build-  advertise  his  house  as  well  as  to  solicit 
ing  up  the  good  will  of  a  concern,  orders  for  goods,  we  may  safely  place 
which  is  not  the  least  consideration  at  at  least  one-third  of  his  total  expense 
the  sale  or  transfer  of  the  business.  In  — a  round  $230,000,000 — to  the  credit 
a  proper  system  of  this  kind,  the  re-  of  advertising. 

suits  shown  will  not  be  the  number  of  The  enormous  increase  in  ''consump- 
inquiries  received  in  answer  to  adver-  tion  goods  "  is  due  more  to  women  than 
tising,  but  the  volume  of  trade  obtained  to  men.  The  bulk  of  modern  advertis- 
through  the  inquiries.  ing  appeals  more  to  the  general  house- 
Experience  gained  by  this  and  hold,  and  to  the  relief  of  housekeeping 
other  means  has  given  rise  to  very  duties  by  means  of  novelties  and  con- 
accurate  ideas  governing  the  size  of  trivances,  than  to  the  business  man. 
appropriations  for  certain  definite  The  growing  popularity  of  evening 
lines  of  advertising,  but  there  are  papers  as  advertising  mediums  also 
no  general  ideas  and  no  system  of  points  to  the  fact  that  woman  is  the 
rules  that  can  possibly  be  made  chief  buyer.  During  the  day's  house- 
to  apply  to  advertising  in  general,  keeping  she  has  experienced  certain 
While  2^  per  cent,  of  the  sales  benefits  by  the  use  of  articles  brought 
amount  is  looked  upon  as  being  the  to  her  notice  by  advertising,  and  when 
ideal  rate,  5  per  cent,  is  more  frequent-  the  work  is  done,  it  is  an  evening,  and 
ly  spent  nowadays,  and  there  are  in-  not  a  morning,  paper  she  scans  for 
stances  when  it  has  paid  well  to  invest  new  announcements.  In  country 
two-thirds  of  the  capital  in  advertis-  homes  woman  is  the  principal  buyer, 
ing.  The  data  of  department  stores  and  as  there  are  six  million  farms  in 
are  very  reliable  in  this  respect.  The  the  country,  containing  probably  thirty 
twenty  large  department  stores  in  New  million  people,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
York  City  spend  a  total  of  $2,000,000  fifteen  to  twenty  millions  living  in  vil- 
annually  for  advertising,  or  4  per  cent,  lages,  the  logic  of  appealing  to  the 
of  their  combined  sales  of  $50,000,000.  housekeeper  by  preference  is  quite  jus- 
A  Chicago  house  improves  upon  this  tified  by  modern  advertisers. 
rate  with  a  half  per  cent.,  giving  $500,-  The  number  of  general  advertisers 
000  to  publicity  to  sell  $15,000,000  is  not  definitely  known  at  present,  es- 
worth  of  goods.  timates  ranging  between  10,000  and 
The  evolution  of  the  advertising  20,000.  Taking  15,000  as  a  safe  mean 
art     has     progressed     so     remarkably  we  find  that  the  number  of  general  ad- 
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vertisers  has  almost  doubled  itself  six 
times  during  the  last  five  years,  since 
1898,  when  it  was  2,583.  The  local  ad- 
vertisers number  a  round  million, 
counting-  seventeen  in  every  1,000  in- 
habitants. These  are  the  people  who 
pay  for  advertising  in  all  its  forms,  and 
the  most  successful  of  them  disclaim 
the  existence  of  rules  and  precedents 
of  real  aid  to  secure  results. 

Between  1828,  when  Orlando 
Bourne,  the  first  advertising  agent, 
hung  out  his  shingle  in  New  York 
City,  and  1871,  when  one-half  the 
agents  in  the  country  were  hiving 
together  in  the  Times  Building  of 
that  city,  doing  nine-tenths  of  the 
annual  publicity  business  transacted 
in  the  United  States,  the  growth  in 
volume  of  advertising  was  more  re- 
markable than  any  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  publicity.  Even  magazine 
advertising  did  not  begin  until  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  when  in  Feb- 
ruary, i860,  the  first  magazine  ''  ad  " 
appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  The 
rapid  success  of  periodical  publicity 
has  led  up  to  a  present  average  of 
about  five  pages  of  advertising  to 
seven  of  reading  in  the  160  leading 
monthlies  of  this  country,  having  an 
aggregate  circulation  of  25,000,000 
copies.  The  professional  success  of 
the  advertising  craft  in  making  this 
huge  volume  of  mere  publicity  vie  in 
attractiveness  and  interest  with  the 
contents  of  the  magazines,  is  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  skill  of  the  advertise- 
ment writer  and  the  artist.  The  com- 
mon belief  is  that  "  ads  "  have  grown 
larger,  and  that  more  advertising  is  re- 
quired to-day  for  a  given  result  than 
yesterday.  Skill  in  writing  and  in  il- 
lustration is  responsible  for  this  delu- 
sion. There  has  been  a  growth  in  the 
size  of  "  copy  "  only  in  certain  indi- 
vidual lines,  while  the  leading  tend- 
ency is  toward  the  small  "ad,"  the  well- 
worded,  aptly-illustrated  economic 
space.  Judicious  advertisers  prefer  to 
appear  often  and  persistently  in  print 
in  a  brief,  convincing  manner,  rather 
than  to  appear  only  on  occasion  in 
large  space,  crowded  with  their  entire 
proposition,  and  thus  running  the  risk 
of  having  it  merely  noticed,  not  read. 
Less  copy  is  now  used  for  large  space 


than  formerly.  The  increase  in 
printed  publicity  is  due  more  to  the 
frequent  appearance  of  small  or  me- 
dium "  ads  "  than  to  the  enlarging  of 
the  space  occupied.  The  small  "  ad  " 
carries  more  weight  now  than  ever. 
People  are  either  too  busy  or  too  im- 
patient to  read  the  old-time  leisurely 
kind  of  advertising.  The  page  **  ad  " 
to-day  in  order  to  be  successful  by 
every  inch  of  space  must,  in  most  lines 
of  trade,  be  a  comparatively  small 
"  ad  "  as  to  copy.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
while  "  ads  "  have  not  grown  larger, 
larger  space  is  used  for  little  copy 
now  than  formerly.  The  favorite 
vehicle  of  publicity  of  insurance  com- 
])anies  is  calendars,  because  they 
are  daily  referred  to  in  some  conspic- 
uous place.  Some  companies  spend  as 
much  as  $20,000  annually  for  calendar 
publicity.  Almanacs  are  chiefly  in 
favor  with  medical  houses,  because 
they  have  a  more  complicated  story  to 
tell,  that  can  best  be  sandwiched  in  be- 
tween contents  for  periodical  refer- 
ence. Some  houses  circulate  more 
than  two  million  almanacs  yearly,  and 
one  house  in  particular  claims  an  an- 
nual edition  amounting  to  twenty-five 
million  copies.  Nearly  all  the  larger 
medical  companies  maintain  printing 
plants  of  their  own  to  get  out  their  edi- 
tions economically  and  satisfactorily. 
The  catalog  of  a  single  house  measures 
over  a  thousand  pages,  on  which  75.- 
000  dift'erent  articles  are  described ;  in 
another  modern  catalog  no  less  than 
100,000  items  are  listed  for  sale.  The 
success  of  modern  advertising  in 
bringing  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer together,  without  the  interfer- 
ence of  middleman's  profit,  has  bene- 
fited the  consumer  with  a  better  qual- 
ity of  goods  at  a  lower  price,  and  the 
producer  with  larger  profit  growing 
out  of  small  margins  on  big  sales.  Yet 
another  benefit  of  the  direct  from 
maker-to-user  advertising  is  the  grow- 
ing desire  to  tell  the  truth  in  print  and 
back  it  up  with  the  goods.  It  is  not 
exactly  a  moral  triumph,  since  the 
truth  is  told  not  for  truth's  sake,  but 
for  profit's  sake — it  having  been  dis- 
covered that  continued  lying  is  un- 
profitable— but  it  is  a  triumph  for  mod- 
ern  advertising,   removing   as   it   does 
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the  last  vestige  of  the  old-time  taint  of  by  dozens  of  different  concerns  selling 

nonreliability.      The   modern   idea   is   to  dozens    of    different    remedies.       The 

advertise  a  thing  just  as  it  is,  so  that  public  is  to  blame  itself  for  this  shame- 

the  consumer  will  receive  the  thing  ex-  ful   imposition  on   its   credulity,   since 

actly  as  represented.   The  argument  is  the    letter    brokerage    business    would 

that  when   this  point  is  not  observed  never  have  been   possible  were  it  not 

the  confidence  of  the  consumer  is  de-  for  the  silly  testimonial  habit  of  con- 

stroyed,    and    hence    his    patronage    is  sumers. 

forfeited.      Nevertheless,   at   the   pres-  The  "ad"  models  arc  mostly  recruited 

cut  stage    advertising    concerns    itself  from   the   ranks  of  pretty  women,  or, 

merely  with  the  merit  of  things,  leav-  rather,   women   who   know   the   art   of 

ing  the  demerits  unsaid.     It  is  honest  looking  well   and   making    the    things 

in  what  it  chooses  to  say,  and  dishon-  they    advertise   look    well.      The   pay- 

est  in  what  it  prefers  not  to  say.  ment  ranges  from  $2  to  $5  a  pose. 

The  craft  has  created  many  new  em-  In  outdoor  advertising  England  has 

ployments  besides  the  writer,  the  art-  the     honor     of     being     the     pioneer, 

ist;  the  manager  and  the  agent.  fully  a   generation   in   advance  of   us. 

The  capital  invested  in  window  dis-  This  has  not  prevented  us  from  out- 
play amounts  to  750,000  store  fronts  stripping  her  completely,  not  only  in 
in  the  United  States  fitted  with  plate  display  and  design,  but  in  scope  and 
glass  at  an  average  cost  of  $100  per  diversity  as  well.  More  than  $50,000,- 
front,  or  a  total  of  no  less  than  $75,-  000  is  annually  invested  in  billboard 
000,000,  not  figuring  the  value  of  the  posting  in  the  United  Stales.  The 
goods  displayed  or  that  of  the  time  of  sign  business  is  largely  increased 
the  men  who  do  the  trimming.  through   the  breweries  furnishing  sa- 

The     window     trimmer,      who     is  loons  with  signs.     In  New  York  City 

usually  a  card  writer  also,  has  a  na-  alone  a  round  $3,000,000  is  yearly  paid 

tional   organization  of  his   own  num-  for  new  signs.     The  street  railways  of 

bering    1,500    members.       His    salary  the  United  States  carry  an  annual  in- 

ranges  from  $18  to  $50  a  week,  and  vestment  of  $2,000,000   in   car   "  ads," 

sometimes  exceeds  that  figure.  which   are   controlled   by  a  few   com- 

The  letter  broker  plies  his  under-  panics,  the  largest  supplying  the  ad- 
handed  trade  of  selling,  buying  and  vertising  for  14,000  cars  in  100  cities, 
renting  letters,  received  in  answer  to  The  "  sandwich  "  men,  so-called  be- 
*'  ads,"  chiefly  with  unscrupulous  mail  cause  they  are  sandwiched  in  between 
order  houses.  Few  letters  are  sold  out-  two  boards  carrying  display  ''  ads,"  and 
right,  the  custom  being  to  rent  them  at  of  which  New  York  City  alone  boasts 
the  rate  of  $4  for  each  hundred  thou-  a  regiment  of  1,200  faithful  regulars, 
sand,  with  a  rising  scale  in  price  gov-  are  to  outdoor  advertising  what  the 
erned  by  the  recency  of  the  date  and  army  of  10,000  professional  demon- 
the  number  of  originals  in  the  lot.  In  strators  are  to  printed  advertising, 
the  medical,  financial  and  publishing  Poster  *' ads  "  vie  with  street  car  "ads  " 
line  there  are  a  surprising  number  of  in  picturesque  effect,  and  in  some  coun- 
prominent  houses  who  are  in  the  dis-  tries,  like  France,  they  represent  the 
honest  habit  of  publishing  as  testi-  quintessence  of  art  illustration  for 
monials  of  their  own  goods  letters  re-  commercial  uses.  P.  T.  Barnum  orig- 
ceived  in  answer  to  the  advertising  of  inated  the  use  of  posters  in  this  coun- 
others.  Letters  from  speculators  in  try  as  early  as  1840,  but  the  commer- 
response  to  discretionary  pool  "  ads  "  cial  poster  did  not  appear  here  until 
are  thought  to  command  the  highest  after  the  Civil  War,  tho  posters  of  art 
rental,  and  sharpers  looking  for  victims  merit  were  known  in  France  as  early 
have  been  known  to  pay  as  high  as  as  1836.  To  Cheret,  the  father  of  the 
$1,500  for  50,000  such  copies.  Letters  modern  poster,  who  made  his  first  hit 
from  debilitated  persons  in  response  to  in  Paris  in  1867,  belongs  the  honor  of 
the  efficacy  of  some  remedy  or  cure  the  artistic  finish  and  power  in  the  pos- 
hold  the  record  for  tenacity  of  useful-  tor  advertising  of  to-day. 
ness,  and  are  used  over  and  over  again  No   field   of   modern    advertising   is 
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more  typically  American  and  commer-  steady  customers,  say,  on  each  of 
cially  important  than  that  of  the  mail  whom  you  are  spending  a  dollar  an- 
order  business  in  conjunction  with  nually  in  the  shape  of  salaries  for  two 
the  follow-up  system.  Vast  quantities  salesmen  to  call  on  them.  You  sub- 
of  consumption  goods  are  annually  stitute  the  two  salesmen  with  a  fol- 
disposed  of  through  mail  order  houses,  low-up  system  that  enables  you  to  call 
the  larger  number  of  which  are  essen-  by  mail  on  every  one  of  your  5,000 
tially  middlemen  between  the  con-  customers  with  a  clever,  striking  mes- 
sumer  and  the  producer.  The  most  sage  twenty-six  times  a  year.  The  ex- 
cnterprising  of  mail  order  concerns  pense  remains  the  same,  but  the  result 
make  it  a  policy  to  create  a  fine  reputa-  is  pretty  certain  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
tion  by  selling  some  one  thing  of  printed  matter.  Let  us  suppose  that 
superior  quality  and  at  a  lower  figure  you  receive  "  straight "  orders  from 
than  any  other  competitor,  and  to  ten  per  cent,  of  your  clientage,  and 
rely  on  the  patronage  thus  secured  trial  orders  from  twenty  per  cent.,  but 
for  the  disposal  of  other  articles,  five  per  cent,  of  which  may  be  relied 
The  requirements  for  success  in  the  upon  as  permanent  trade.  This  makes 
mail  order  business  are  very  exacting,  a  direct  result  of  750  orders,  and  in- 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  advertising  directly  the  way  has  been  prepared  for 
is  the  first  essential,  and  even  then  your  salesman's  staff  on  a  body  of 
mistakes  are  bound  to  happen,  since  4,250  prospective  customers,  most  of 
the  publications  that  have  paid  other  whom  can  be  induced  to  buy  from  you 
concerns  in  the  same  line  often  disap-  on  personal  solicitation  because  the 
point  the  newcomer.  The  fault  may  follow-up  campaign  has  educated  them 
lie  in  his  advertising  copy,  or  the  me-  on  the  good  points  of  your  goods, 
diums  chosen  may  not  be  the  proper  You  turn  the  remaining  eight  sales- 
ones.  Either  one  or  both  of  these  con-  men  on  your  stafif  lose  upon  these  cus- 
ditions  may  bring  the  advertiser  a  vast  tomers,  and  they  secure  thirty  per 
amount  of  replies  and  inquiries,  only  cent,  of  them,  so  that,  all  told,  you  will 
a  few  of  which  lead  to  sales.  The  fault  have  in  hand  orders  from  more  than 
sometimes  is  in  the  deficient  service  two  thousand  customers  at  the  year's 
rendered  by  the  advertiser  to  actual  end, — a  result  you  could  not  possibly 
purchasers,  for  unless  deliveries  are  as  reach  simply  by  retaining  your  full 
prompt  and  regular  as  clock  work,  and  quota  of  ten  traveling  salesmen.  You 
the  values  at  least  as  good  as  can  be  dispense  with  two  salesmen  for  the 
had  across  the  counter,  no  mail  order  privilege  of  "  talking  shop  "  with  all 
house  can  exist.  of  your  customers  every  other  week 
The  follow-up  system,  as  it  is  at  the  rate  of  four  cents  per  time  per 
termed,  consists  of  a  series  of  cleverly  customer.  Properly  conducted  such 
written  and  aptly  designed  postal  a  follow-up  campaign  will  be  found  to 
cards,  novel  folders,  facsimile  letters,  be  profitable  in  almost  all  cases,  and 
booklets,  brochures,  catalogs,  etc.,  not  infrequently  it  has  been  known  to 
forming  a  veritable  battery  of  adver-  pay  better  than  the  addition  of  sales- 
tising  artillery,  with  which  the  cus-  men  to  double  the  amount  of  the  cost 
tomer  is  bombarded  at  regular  inter-  incurred  by  it.  It  is  the  dogged  per- 
vals,  following  a  general  campaign  sistency  of  this  system  that  enables 
schedule.  This  system,  which  is  used  you  to  conquer  obstacles  that  are  un- 
in  general  advertising  as  well,  is  fit  to  surmountable  by  the  old  method.  It 
promote  the  sale  of  anything  from  a  is  the  constant  dropping  of  the  proper 
Yankee  notion  to  a  battle  ship.  This  say  at  the  proper  time — same  place, 
is  the  proper  manner  of  operation :  same  date — that  finally  wears  away 
You  are  a  manufacturer  or  a  mail  or-  the  stony  crust  of  indiflference,  produc- 
der  house  disposing  of  manufactured  ing  a  favorable  impression  inducive  to 
articles — you  are  that  for  argument's  new  business, 
sake,   of  course — and   you   have   5,000  New  York  Citv. 
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Historical    Puzzles 

In  these  twelve  studies  of  historical 
mysteries*  Mr.  Lang  does  not  claim  to  be 
(|iiite  sure  that  he  has  offered  a  definite 
and  certain  solution  of  any  of  them ;  he 
sums  up  the  evidence  on  both  sides  and 
submits  the  case  to  the  public.  This  may 
spring  from  a  tender  and  over-scrupulous 
conscience,  or  it  may  be  an  artful  scheme 
to  flatter  his  readers  into  the  notion  that 
they  are  wiser  than  they  really  are.  How- 
ever, he  generally  indicates  pretty  clearly 
that  he  has  views,  altho  he  is  perfectly 
satisfied  to  let  these  problems  continue 
problems,  as  they  have  been  for  centuries. 
After  all,  their  secrecy  is  perhaps  their 
greatest  attraction  ;  the  raising  of  the  veil 
might  disclose  nothing  very  romantic. 
And  the  first  two  articles,  The  Valet's 
Tragedy  and  The  Valet's  Master,  in 
which  Mr.  Lang,  if  he  does  not  state 
directly,  at  least  insinuates,  that  he  has 
discovered  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask, 
would,  if  the  author's  hypothesis  be  cor- 
rect, lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  world 
has  been  making  a  great  ado  about  a  very 
small  matter.  It  was  bad  enough  to  have 
to  admit  that  the  state  prisoner  of  Pig- 
nerol,  the  Isle  Sainte  Marguerite  and  the 
Bastile  was  not  a  son  of  Mazarin  and 
Anne  of  Austria,  or  a  twin  brother  of 
Louis  XIV,  or  the  real  Louis  XIV  him- 
self, or  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  or  Mo- 
liere;  but  just  a  mere  Mantuan  in- 
triguer. Still  the  proofs  identifying  him 
with  Mattioli  appeared  to  be  irresistible, 
and  the  romantically  inclined  were  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  evidence.  And  now 
it  seems  he  was  the  poor  servant  of  an 
obscure  Huguenot  nobleman !  Mr.  Lang 
is,  as  usual,  marvelously  ingenious,  but, 
in  this  case,  decidedly,  not  convincing; 
however,  he  does  give  a  shock  to  our 
confidence  in  the  claims  of  Mattioli. 

While  all  the  articles  bear  the  stamp 
of  Mr.  Lang's  almost  impeccable  erudi- 
tion, charm  of  style  and  a  humor  that 
sparkles  on  every  page  and  never  wearies, 

*  The  Valet's  Tragedy,  and  Other  Studies. 
B\j  Andrero  Lang.  With  illustrations,  r.ongmans, 
Green  &  Co. 


perhaps  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
*'  mysteries  "  of  James  dc  la  Cloche  and 
Amy  Robsart. 

That  the  James  de  la  Cloche  who  made 
his  appearance  at  the  Jesuit  college  in 
the  Quirinal  on  the  nth  of  April,  1688, 
was  the  son  of  Charles  II  is  beyond 
doubt.  The  letters  of  the  English  mon- 
arch in  the  archives  of  the  Gesu  show 
that  he  was  summoned  to  London,  where 
he  stayed  a  short  time  with  his  father, 
and  that,  on  the  request  of  Charles,  he 
received  800  do p pie  (about  $3,000)  from 
the  General  of  the  Jesuits  to  defray  his 
expenses  on  the  return  journey  to  Rome. 
After  this  James  de  la  Cloche  disappears, 
and  there  is  no  further  authentic  mention 
of  him  to  be  found  anywhere. 

But  some  months  later  a  young  man 
turns  up  at  Naples  who  claims  to  be  a 
son  of  the  King  of  England ;  he  is  ar- 
rested, searched,  and  200  doppie,  several 
jewels  and  documents,  apparently  show- 
ing that  he  is  what  he  claims  to  be,  are 
found  on  his  person.  The  late  Lord  Ac- 
ton, who  was  much  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, regarded  the  James  de  la  Cloche  of 
Naples  as  an  imposter.  Mr.  Lang  holds 
that  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  may  be  evenly  balanced.  We 
venture,  with  much  diffidence  to  offer  a 
solution  of  the  enigma  of  the  first  James 
de  la  Cloche's  disappearance.  Suppose 
(among  so  many  hypotheses  another  one 
does  not  matter)  that  the  true  James  was 
murdered  and  robbed  on  his  way  to 
Rome  by  the  false  James,  and  that  the 
false  James  afterward  made  use  of  the 
remaining  doppie  and  the  papers  to 
prove  he  was  the  true  James. 

In  Amy  Robsart,  Mr.  Lang  is  the  first 
writer  to  show,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
that  Elizabeth  was  in  as  equivocal  a  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  her  death  as  was 
Mary  Stuart  in  regard  to  the  murder 
of  Darnley.  If  Sir  Walter  Scott  had 
been  as  patriotic  as  he  was  chivalrous  he 
might  have  constructed  a  romance  of 
Cumnor  Place  in  which  Mary  would 
liave  been  amply  avenged  on  '\  her  sister 
and  her  foe."     However,  Mr.  Lang  ab- 
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solves  both  Leicester  and  Elizabeth  from 
ail}'  connection  with  the  death  of  the  un- 
fortunate Amy. 

The  Shakespeare-Bacon  Imbroglio  has 
become  such  a  weariness  of  the  flesh  to 
people  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  that,  to 
many  of  them,  Mr.  Lang's  discussion  of 
the  subject,  acute,  logical  and  conclusive 
tho  it  be,  will  seem  like  a  waste  of  good 
literature. 

Greek  Sculpture 

Another  beautiful  book  on  Greek 
sculpture !  Nothing  is  lacking  on  the 
publishers'  part.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
excellent  paper  and  printing,  the  illus- 
trations surpass  anything  that  we  have 
had  in  this  line,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  There  are  thirty-one  full-page 
plates  interspersed  in  the  text,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  are  forty  more 
plates,  containing  one  hundred  and  thirty 
illustrations  in  smaller  form,  only  three 
of  which  are  not  from  photographic  re- 
productions. 

The  title  of  the  book  reveals  that  it  is 
in  no  sense  an  ordinary  handbook  or  his- 

*  Gbeek  Sculpture  :  Its  Spirit  and  Princi- 
ples, By  Edmund  von  Mach.  Boston :  Ginn  & 
Co.      1903.      $4.00. 


tory  of  Greek  sculpture.  It  does  not 
claim  to  do  somewhat  better  what  has 
been  so  often  done  and  well  done  in  Eng- 
lish, French  and  German.  It  is  rather 
a  discussion  of  principles  which  underlie 
Greek  sculpture.  The  first  part,  of  loi 
pages,  about  one-third  of  the  book,  is  by 
no  means  easy  reading,  but  is  in  some 
respects  the  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant part.  A  good  example  of  the  au- 
thor's close  reasoning  may  be  seen  on 
page  24.  He  has  gone  deeply  into  the 
philosophy  of  sculpture,  and  in  particular 
of  Greek  sculpture.  His  judgments  may 
sometimes  be  disputed,  but  no  one  can 
deny  that  he  has  profoundly  thought. 

The  description  of  the  technic  of  the 
Parthenon  frieze,  in  which  so  many 
planes  are  produced  in  the  total  small 
depth,  is  clear  and  incisive.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  dreamy  pathos  of  Prax- 
iteles and  the  fiery  energy  of  Skopas  is 
well  set  forth.  He  calls  the  former's 
Hermes  ''  Hermes  the  Dreamer "  (p. 
273)  and  rejects  the  idea  that  he  is  in 
any  sense  part  of  a  group.  The  child 
Dionysos  does  not  interest  Hermes  in  the 
slightest.  The  restoration  of  him 
dangling  a  bunch  of  grapes  before  tht 
child  he  thinks  a  profanation. 


Pergamon  Altar  (Reconstructed).     From  Von  Mach's  "Greek  Sculpture."     Ginn  &  Co.,  Publishers. 
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The  author  exercises  independent 
judgment,  and  does  not  overcrowd  his 
book  with  references ;  he  has,  however, 
neglected  none  of  the  authorities  and 
worshiped  none.  His  explanation  of 
some  features  on  the  ground  of  technical 
reasons  seems  sometimes  more  ingenious 
than  plausible — e.g.,  the  contention  (p. 
113)  that  the  hair  of  the  "Apollo"  of 
Tenea  "  hung  down  the  neck  long  and 
loose  "  because  it  was  not  "  possible  that 
the  thin  column  of  the  neck  could  hold 
up  the  heavy  weight  of  the  head."  Did 
not  the  early  Greeks  zvear  the  hair  long? 
The  broadening  of  certain  copies  of 
Polykleitos'sDoryphoros  head  at  the  back 
is  explained  as  ''  a  labor-saving  device 
of  the  Roman  stone-cutter,  who  did  not 
care  to  carve  the  ears  standing  out  from 
the  head.  The  skull  is  therefore  broad- 
ened and  the  ears  are  not  undercut  "  (p. 
255).  But  does  not  the  bronze  bust  at 
Naples  show  the  same  broadening  of  the 
head  as  the  marbles? 

The  chapter  entitled  *'  The  Human 
Body,"  in  which  is  described  the  art  of 
Polykleitos,  whose  limitations  make  him 
schematic  and  dull,  compared  with  My- 
ron, so  full  of  force,  and  especially  with 
Lysippos,  who  is  his  beau  ideal,  may  be 
singled  out  for  especial  praise. 

Lysippos  is  extolled  as  follows :  "  This 
Apoxyomenos  is,  if  one  is  permitted 
to  stretch  the  term,  the  first  real  statue 
in  the  round."  Earlier  (p.  114),  it  is 
said :  "  The  Strangford  '  Apollo  '  is  really 
the  first  statue  in  the  round  deserving  the 
name,  even  in  its  most  modest  applica- 
tion." 

The  claims  set  up  for  Naxian,  Chian, 
Samian,  Parian  and  Dorian  schools, 
which  have  caused  much  wrangling 
among  the  authorities,  are  disallowed. 

The  author  is  a  master  of  felicitous 
phrases.  In  speaking  of  the  advance  in 
technic  in  the  Acropolis  figures,  he 
says  (p.  152)  :  "  The  earlier  sculptor 
conceived  his  task  to  be  the  carving  of 
a  human  figure  which  happened  to  be 
draped,  the  later  endeavored  to  show  the 
drapery  which  happened  to  be  worn  by 
a  woman."  In  speaking  of  Polykleitos 
(p.  251),  he  says  ''his  Dorvphoros  was 
not  to  be  a  man,  but  the  body  of  a  man. 
To-day  we  are  not  much  interested  in  a 
mere  bodv — we  want  the  man."     Of  the 


same  sculptor,  he  says  (p.  260)  :  "  He 
began  with  the  *  head  '  and  neglected  the 
'  heart,'  he  paid  more  attention  to  things 
as  they  are  than  as  they  appear  to  be," 
which  latter  is,  of  course,  the  duty  of  the 
artist.  His  phrase,  "  Autumn  Days,"  for 
the  period  after  Lysipi)os,  is  felicitous, 
suggesting  the  glorious  fruits,  the  Apollo 
Belvidere,  the  Venus  of  Milo,  the  Nike  of 
Samothrace  and  the  Pergamon  sculp- 
tures. 

One  may,  of  course,  challenge  some 
of  the  positions  of  the  book.  The  state- 
ment (p.  145)  :  "  Not  even  Roman 
copies  of  this  period  (viz.,  of  the  Acrop- 
olis maidens)  are  extant,  for  Roman 
taste  did  not  appreciate  the  earliest  at- 
tempts of  the  Greeks."  But  certain  Ro- 
mans are  said  to  have  had  a  sort  of  pre- 
Raphaelite  liking  for  works  of  Bupalos 
and  Athenis,  which  belong  to  the  very 
period  referred  to. 

The  author  couples  (p.  151)  two  heads 
as  closely  related,  Plate  ix.  Fig.  4,  and 
Plate  p.  144.  These  two  heads  were 
long  ago  so  associated  by  Winter,  but 
Lechat  and  others  then  pointed  out  that 
the  relation  between  them  was  mere  con- 
trast. The  former  is  in  line  with  the 
long  series  of  which  she  is  the  best  in 
execution,  and  has  the  "  archaic  smile  " 
toned  down,  but  that  she  still  belongs  to 
the  series  is  shown  by  the  eyes,  not  set 
in  deep  sockets,  but  protruding,  and 
hardly  held  in  by  the  thin  eyelids ;  while 
the  latter  has  eyes  set  deep  back  in  the 
skull  and  inclosed  by  thick  fleshy  eyelids. 
Her  mouth  shows  a  feature,  unique 
among  all  the  Acropolis  maidens,  of  a 
distinct  pout  like  that  on  the  mouth  of 
the  yellow-haired  youth  in  the  room 
next  to  her,  called  le  frerc  dc  la  petite 
bondeuse.  One  statue  stands  deep  in 
the  old  tradition,  while  the  other  is  in 
open  revolt  from  it. 

In  the  description  of  the  west  gable 
of  the  Parthenon,  the  author  appears  to 
ignore  Sauer's  careful  examination  of 
the  horizontal  cornice,  on  which  he  found 
beddings  for  figures  enough  to  include 
nearly  all  the  Olympian  gods.  In  his 
hope  that  the  central  figures  of  the  east 
gable  "  may  some  day  turn  up  again, 
perhaps  in  a  museum,  where  they  have 
passed  unnoticed,"  the  author  probably 
stands  a  lope. 
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A  few  errata  may  be  noticed.  "  Agela- 
das  "  is  probably  designedly  used,  instead 
of  Agela'idas,  since  its  use  is  constant. 

Page  238,  second  line  from  bottom, 
read  pediment  for  '*  frieze."  Page  217, 
first  line,  read  PI.  x,  Fig.  i,  for  PL  x, 
Fig.  2.  Page  347,  third  line  from  bot- 
tom second  column,  PL  xxix,  for  ''  PI. 
xix." 

What  is  meant  by  the  statement  (p.  336) 
that  Polykleitos  is  seen  by  the  Oxyrhyn- 
chos  papyrus  "  to  have  been  active  as  a 
sculptor  as  early  as  the  fifth  decade  be- 
fore Christ,  and  perhaps  even  earlier,"  is 
difficult  to  see,  for  if  we  change  "  decade" 
to  "  century  "  we  have  the  possibility  of 
Polykleitos  working  in  the  sixth  century, 
which  can  hardly  be  meant. 

In  the  list  of  authorities  the  ''  given  " 
names  or  their  initials  are  usually  added. 
Why  Murray,  Frazer  and  others  should 
be  excepted  one  does  not  readily  see. 
The  rule  of  greater  notoriety  will  not 
hold,  for  Perry  lacks  the  addition,  while 
Jjrunn,  Collignon,  Furtwangler  and 
Michaelis  have  it.  F.  Sellars  should  be 
E.  Sellars. 

Horticultural  Romance 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  is  respon- 
sible for  the  statement  that  "  women 
always  make  a  muss  in  a  garden."  It  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  he  referred 
to  the  sad  incident  connected  with  the 
, first  lady  who  ''made  a  muss"  in  the 
first  of  all  gardens,  or  to  the  innumerable 
sparrow-spirited  females  who  have  of 
late  made  a  sort  of  literary  industry  of 
gardening.  In  any  case  we  have  been 
overwhelmed  with  daintily  bound  rec- 
ords of  their  floral  experiences.  After 
''  Elizabeth's  Garden,"  which  was  really 
a  sensible  adventure  in  herbs  and  flowers, 
all  manner  of  "  Judiths,"  "  Stellas  "  and 
"  Amelias "  undertook  similar  experi- 
ments. None  of  them  stirred  the  soil 
deeper  than  a  hair  pin  would  reach,  but 
they  all  wrote  brave  chapters  upon  kill- 
ing bugs  and  pruning  rose  bushes.  They 
even  represented  themselves  as  accom- 
plishing miracles  with  honest  little  plants 
iDeyond  the  skill  of  the  most  experienced 
gardener.  They  planted  more  in  these 
small  note  book  paddocks  than  a  ten- 
acre  field  would  support,  and  everything 
sprouted,  grew,  blossomed  phenomenally. 


Meanwhile,  each  smeared,  sweating,  thin 
breasted  gardener  goes  about  with  her 
skirts  tucked  up,  Hirting  with  the  hood- 
winked reader.  The  garden  is  simply 
her  romantic  background.  She  rose  with 
the  sun  in  the  morning  and  ogled  him  off 
to  the  woods  in  search  of  ferns  for  her 
garden ;  at  evening  she  coaxed  him 
through  her  alyssum  bordered  walks  and 
flowering  hedges  to  the  boat  on  the 
river,  where  she  confided  the  unutterable 
secrets  of  a  woman's  soul,  and  which 
have  no  more  to  do  with  horticulture 
than  figs  have  to  do  with  prophesy.  But 
the  victim  could  not  see  it.  ±Lvery  man 
who  read  one  of  these  fallacious  volumes 
is  said  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  the 
grimy  fingers  of  the  pretty  gardener, 
with  her  freckles  and  sun  burnt  hair, 
altho  common  sense  proved  that  both  the 
heroine  and  her  flowers  were  fakes.  It 
was  then  that  the  sane,  old  married  pub- 
lic begun  to  call  aloud  for  a  man  with 
a  garden  of  his  own,  w^here  no  Eve  could 
enter  to  ''  muss ;  "  and  now,  after  a  lapse 
of  time  that  can  only  be  attributed  to  his 
timidity,  a  man  does  appear,  fully 
equipped  with  a  garden,  a  mind  and  an 
imagination.*  Therefore  he  does  not 
spend  his  time  digging  and  showing  off 
like  a  tomtit  before  the  reader.  The 
Garden  is  his  text  for  a  series  of  interest- 
ing chapters  upon  topics  which  vary 
from  women  to  religion,  from  flowers  to 
philosophy.  And  evidently  he  is  not  so 
much  concerned  to  display  the  green  and 
blossoming  glory  of  his  garden  as  he 
cares  for  the  meaning  of  things,  the 
suggestions  that  tempt  his  imagination 
with  a  sort  of  poetic  fragrance.  Nor  are 
his  reflections  pedantic,  but  they  are  like 
the  gentle  musings  of  one  who  walks 
quietly  in  a  familiar  place,  reminiscent, 
humorous,  philosophical.  Still  one  can 
see  that  he  is  accustomed  to  floral  com- 
panionship, since  he  admits  that  his 
tulips  are  mixed  in  colors.  This  is  a  neg- 
ligence no  lady  gardener  would  confess, 
for  she  invariably  goes  by  the  catalog 
and  plants  them  in  a  rainbow  order 
around  the  entire  circumference  of  her 
horticultural  imagination.  But  the  pe- 
culiar charm  of  the  volume  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  author  is  familiar  with  the 
thought  and  flora  of  many  foreign  coun- 

*  Garden   Mosaics.     By  Alfred  Simson.     New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     $1.00. 
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tries.  Thus,  while  he  compares  occi- 
dental religion  with  Oriental  philosophy, 
he  interpolates  a  comment  upon  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Ipomoea  riibro- 
coerulea  and  the  same  blue  "  day  stars  " 
in  his  own  English  garden.  Altogether, 
it  is  a  volume  worth  reading  and  worth 
preserving  for  a  second  reading. 

The  Dynasts''^' 

The  poetry  of  Thomas  Hardy  has 
been  recommended  recently  as  a  cure  for 
pessimism,  on  the  homeopathic  principle 
of  "  like  cures  like."  His  latest  poem  is 
"  A  Drama,  in  Three  Parts,  Nineteen 
Acts  and  One  Hundred  and  Thirty 
Scenes."  Of  course,  such  a  play  is  not 
intended  for  representation  upon  any 
stage.  But  what  is  a  drama  good  for  if 
it  is  not  to  be  acted  ?  The  "  closet- 
drama  "  does  exist,  but  Mr.  Hardy's  book 
is  of  epic  dimensions.  The  present  vol- 
ume contains  only  the  First  Part  of  the 
play,  yet  it  consists  of  228  pages.  Its 
subject  is  the  ''  Great  Historical  Calamity 
brought  about  some  hundred  years  ago." 

Mr.  Hardy  repudiates  "  all  the  mythol- 
ogies, including  that  of  '  Paradise 
Lost,'  "  and  says : 

"  The  abandonment  of  the  masculine  pronoun, 
in  allusions  to  the  First  or  Fundamental 
Energy,  seemed  a  necessary  and  logical  con- 
sequence of  the  long  abandonment  by  think- 
ers of  the  anthropomorphic  conception  of  the 
same." 

Yet  he  personifies  certain  Intelligences 
—-'  The  Pities,"  "  Spirit  Sinister," 
*'  Spirit  Ironic,"  "  Spirit  of  the  Years," 
"  Spirit  of  the  Earth  "  and  "  Two  Re- 
cording Angels  " — one  more  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  in  our  Christian  cosmol- 
ogy— and  in  their  dialogs  and  choruses 
they  speak  of  ''  the  Immanent  Will  and 
Its  designs  "  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Hebrew  of  old,  in  spite  of  the  use  of  a 
neuter  pronoun. 

How  does  the  agnostic  poet  differ 
from  the  devout  race,  who  dared  not  use 
the  name  of  Yahveh  ?  The  "  Unspeak- 
able "  and  the  "  Unknowable  "  are  not  so 
far  apart.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hardy  has  often 
reminded  his  readers  of  the  Jewish 
prophet  Jeremiah.     In  the  fore-scene  of 

*  The  Dynasts.  A  Drama  of  the  Napoleonic 
Wars.  By  Thomas  Hardy.  New  York  :  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.     $1.50. 


the  Overworld  the  weird  idea  of  a  former 
poem  of  the  author  is  reiterated  that  God 
made  the  world — but  has  now  forgotten 
it: 

"  Spirit  of  the  Pities  : 
"  Why  doth  It  so  and  so  and  ever  so, 
This  voiceless,  viewless  turner  of  the  wheel? 
"  Spirit  of  the  Years  : 
"  As  one  sad  story  runs.  It  lends  Its  heed 
To  other  worlds,  being  wearied  out  with  this  ; 
Wherefore     Its     mindlessness     of     earthly 
woes." 

The  human  actors.  Napoleon,  Pitt, 
Nelson,  King  George,  are  less  interesting 
and  really  less  like  human  beings  than 
the  "abstractions,"  called  ''Intelligences," 
floating  over  their  heads,  and  their  dia- 
log is  less  dramatic. 

The  First  Part  closes  with  the  Battle 
of  Austerlitz,  leaving  Napoleon  trium- 
phant. The  sinister  voices  of  the  spirits, 
however,  mutter  ominously  of  his  final 
defeat.  The  last  scene  is  the  death  of 
Pitt.  "  The  name  of  his  disease  is  Aus- 
terlitz." The  viewless  "  Voices  "  chant  a 
hopeless  requiem — and  the  book  ends  thus. 
The  scenes  where  Nelson  and  where  Pitt 
die  ought  to  move  us,  but  they  do  not ; 
the  play  is  too  dreamlike  and  its  heroes 
too  shadowy. 

Olim   Meminisse 

As  a  record  of  his  early  struggles,  Mr. 
Trowbridge's  autobiography*  is  as  en- 
tertaining as  a  novel.  Indeed,  in  its 
sense  of  the  romance  of  reality,  it  is 
not  so  very  different  from  such  com- 
positions as  Mr.  Howells'  "  Modern 
Instance,"  or  "  The  Minister's  Charge," 
tho  the  comparison  hardly  extends  to 
the  character  of  the  hero. 

Mr.  Trowbridge  was  born  in  Ogden, 
N.  Y.,  in  1827,  a  date  which  makes  him 
a  veteran  of  American  letters,  and  was 
brought  up  there  on  his  father's  farm, 
which  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settle- 
ments of  the  region.  After  a  very  in- 
different schooling  and  a  few  seasons  of 
teaching  on  his  own  account,  he  burnt 
his  ships  behind  him  and  came  to  New 
York  in  1847  to  try  his  fortune  in  the 
republic  of  letters.  He  was  then  nine- 
teen years  old.  Since  that  time  he  has 
lived  entirely  on  the  produce  of  his  pen. 

*  AlY  Own  Stoky.  Bp  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  Boston : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $2.50. 
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But  what  is  perhaps  most  remarkable 
in  this  rather  remarkable  career  is  the 
fact,  to  which  he  calls  attention  him- 
self, that  it  is  not  as  a  reviewer  nor  yet 
as  an  editor  that  he  has  made  his  way, 
but  as  a  free  lance  and  almost  exclus- 
ivey  by  original  production.  The  only 
exceptions  are  his  brief  editorship  of 
The  Yankee  Nation  in  1849  ^"^  of 
Our  Young  Folks  in  1870.  In  fact, 
of  hack  work  in  the  strict  sense,  he 
seems  to  have  done  almost  nothing,  un- 
less "  The  South,"  which  he  was  hired 
to  prepare  in  1866,  on  the  condition  of 
the  slave  States  after  the  war,  be  ac- 
counted such. 

When  he  first  came  to  New  York  he 
had   already   written   a   good   deal   of 
verse,  some  of  which  he  had  published 
in  the  local  papers.     But  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Major  Noah,  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Sunday  Times,  he  be- 
gan his  professional  career  by  writing 
stories  at  a  dollar  a  page,  or  two  dol- 
lars and  a  half  a  chapter.    On  this  mag- 
nificent remuneration,  eked  out  the  first 
winter  by  the  engraving  of  pencil  cases, 
he  managed  to  support  himself  until  in 
the  fall  of  1848  he  removed  to  Boston. 
There   he    secured    almost    immediate 
recognition  and  success,  first  as  a  writer 
of  stories  and  sketches  and  then  as  a 
novelist.      The    establishment    of   the 
Atlantic  Monthly  in  1857  gave  him,  like 
many  another  American  writer,  an  ex- 
cellent   market    for    his    wares,    and 
what  was  perhaps  equally  important, 
made  him  acquainted  with  such  men 
as  Lowell,  Longfellow  and  Holmes,  his 
recollections  of  whom,  together  with 
Emerson  and  Walt  Whitman,  add  not 
a  little  to  the  significance  of  his  mem- 
oirs.    It  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
he  is,  with  one  exception,  the  sole  sur- 
viving contributor  to  the  first  number 
of  the  Atlantic,     But   it   was   for    Our 
Young  Folks,  Saint  Nicholas  and  the 
Youth's  Companion  that  he  wrote  the 
work  by  which  he  is  in  all  probability 
most    popularly    known — "  namely,    a 
style  of  story  that  should  not  be  bad 
as  literature,  and  which  should  interest 
at  the  same  time  young  and  old." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  book  Mr. 
Trowbridge  raises  several  interesting 
questions,  especially  the  following: 
What  difference,  he  asks,  would  it  have 


made  to  his  gifts,  had  his  early  train- 
ing been  more  thorough  and  academic? 
But  surely  such  a  question,  while  im- 
portant in  the  abstract,  is  one  impos- 
sible, not  to  say  ungrateful,  to  answer 
in  a  particular  case.  We  can  only  sug- 
gest that,  while  literary  tradition  is  of 
inestimable  benefit  in  many  ways,  yet 
literature,  if  it  is  to  live  at  all,  must  be 
constantly  freshened  and  renewed  from 
without.  And  how  can  that  be  done 
better  than  by  turning  upon  it  every 
now  and  then  a  stream  of  lively  and 
undulled  experience?  At  all  events,  in 
regard  to  this  one  book  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  owes  it  interest  very 
largely  to  the  unconventionality  of  its 
author's  career. 

The  Story  of  a  Labor  Agitator.  By  Joseph 
R.  Buchanan.  New  York:  The  Outlook 
Co.,  ^1.25  net. 

Those  persons  who  innocently  imagine 
the  labor  leader  to  be  one  who  waxes  fat 
over  the  spoils  wrung  from  his  dupes,  the 
organized  toilers,  may  read  with  profit 
Mr.  Buchanan's  story  of  the  storm-and- 
stress  period  of  his  Hfe.    They  will  learn 
that  for  at  least  one  labor    leader    the 
recompense  was  privation  and  suffering. 
It    is    a  stirring  and  deeply  interesting 
tale.    Mr.  Buchanan  had  his  first  experi- 
ence of  a  labor  dispute  in  Leadville  dur- 
ing the  miners'  strike  in  the  fall  of  1880, 
and  the  active  part  he  took  in  that  trouble 
drew  down  upon  him  an  emphatic  warn- 
ing from  an  alleged  citizens'  committee 
of  100.    In  the  remarkable  strike  of  the 
unorganized  workmen  in  the  Union  Pa- 
cific shops  in  May,  1884,  he  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part,  and  in  the  following  strike 
on    the    same    railroad    system,    three 
months  later,  he  had  charge  of  the  nego- 
tiations and  brought  about    a    peaceful 
solution  of  all  difficulties.     The  stirring 
times  of  the  strike  of  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  shopmen,  principally  at  Denver, 
in  the  summer  of  1885,  are  recorded  at 
some  length.    Repeated  threats  of  hang- 
ing him  were  made,  one  prominent  news- 
paper daily  inciting  its  readers  to  do  the 
job,  but  he  stuck  to  his  post  as  adviser 
and  director  of  the  men.     In  December, 
1882,  he  began  the  publication  in  Denver 
of  the  Labor  Enquirer,  which    he    con- 
tinued for  more  than  four  years,  remov- 
ing to  Chicago  in  February,  1887,  and 
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continuing  the  publication  until  August,     written  and  gives  much  information  re- 
1888.    The  difficulties  and  struggles  of  a     garding    the    Porto    Rican    climate,    its 


labor  editor  operating  under  a  law  of 
diminishing  returns  are  fully  recounted. 
More  than  once  the  paper  was  on  the 
point  of  perishing  for  want  of  sustenance 
when  some  providential  succor  arrived. 
But  at  last  the  adverse  factors  won,  and 
the  Labor  Enquirer  was  numbered  with 
the  hosts  of  labor  and  radical  publications 
that  have  failed  from  lack  of  support  by 
those    whose    interests    they    represent. 


plants,    minerals,    animals,    fish,    insects, 
etc.    The  volume  is  fully  illustrated. 

Woman's  Unfitness  for  Higher  Co-Education. 
By  Ely  Van  de  Warker,  M.D.  New  York: 
The  Grafton  Press,  $1.25. 

This  is  a  violent  attack  on  the  co- 
education  of  women  and  its  defenders,  m 
which  the  author  uses  as  his  chief  texts 
the  articles,  pro    and    con,  which  were 


The  charm  of  the  narrative  lies  largely  in     published  on  this  subject  in  The  Inde- 
the  simple,  sincere  and  straightforward     pendent  a  year  ago.  We  cannot  see  that 


manner  of  telling  it.  The  book  is  an  im- 
portant and  significant  "'  human  docu- 
ment." 

Porto  Rico :  The  Land  of  the  Rich  Port.  By 
Joseph  B.  Seabury.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 
50  cents. 

The  present  book  is  Number  XII  in  a 
series  entitled  ''  The  World  and  Its  Peo- 
ple."    It  is  a  supplementary  reader,  and 


he  adds  anything  to  the  discussion  ex- 
cept vituperation,  and  the  authorities  of 
Syracuse  University  in  particular  may 
find  good  grounds  for  a  libel  suit 
against  him.  Dr.  Van  de  Warker 
restates  the  usual  charges  against  co- 
education :  that  it  is  adopted  and  main- 
tained because  it  is  cheap  and  gives 
larger  enrollment;  that  co-education  in- 
jures the  health  of  women  and  unfits 
them  for  marriage 
and  maternal  duties ; 
that  they  waste  their 
time  in  love-making, 
which  leads  to  early 
marriage  or  worse ; 
that  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation is  not  suited 
to  woman's  needs 
and  capabilities.  The 
author's  standpoint  is 
that  "  woman  is  all 
sex,"  a  theory  which, 
we  venture  to  say, 
is  responsible  for 
more  vicious  social 
customs  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world 
than  almost  any 
other.  There  is  no 
help  for  it ;  if  women 
are  the  weak  yet 
dangerous  creatures 
the  author  thinks 
them,  we  must 
the  value  of  supplementary  readers  as  an  go  back  to  harem  life,  with  some  ad- 
important  part  of  the  school  equipment  ditiohal  restrictions  in  regard  to  thick- 
was  long  ago  acknowledged.  A  long  step  ness  of  veils  and  shopping  privileges 
forward  has  been  taken  in  this  depart-  which  the  experiences  of  the  Turks  have 
ment  of  literature  since  the  days  of  the  found  necessary.  By  the  method  of  con- 
old  New  England  Primer,  which  was  suiting  medical  reports  and  collecting 
once  the  sum  of  all  knowledge  to  our  newspaper  scandals  on  boarding-school 
grandparents.     The   book   is   pleasantly    habits  and  the  vice  of  the  pensionat  a 


Hat  Sellers.     Prom   "  Porto  Rico  " 
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book  could  be  written  which  would  con- 
tain quite  as  much  truth  and  be  just  as 
false  as  a  whole  as  this  expose  of  the 
evils  resulting  from  co-education.  We 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  author  to 
one  point  as  to  the  extent  of  the  damag- 
ing influence  of  co-education  which  he 
seems  to  have  overlooked ;  that  the  pro- 
fessors and  even  the  presidents  of  wom- 
en's colleges,  such  as  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer,  Caroline  Hazard,  M.  Carey 
Thomas,  for  example,  have  many  of  them 
been  educated  at  co-educational  colleges, 
and  their  manners  and  morals  are  quite 
likely  to  have  suffered  from  the  "  con- 
taminating atmosphere  "  of  these  institu- 
tions, in  which  case  it  is  not  at  all  safe  to 
send  our  daughters  to  such  schools  as 
Bryn  Mawr  and  Wellesley,  where  they 
would  be  under  the  influence  of  such  co- 
educated  alumnse. 

Anthony  Wayne.  [Historic  Lives  Series.]  By 
John  R.  Spears.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  ;^i.oo  net. 

A  very  readable  account  of  the  life 
of  the  daring  Revolutionary 
general.  Wayne's  foresight, 
judgment  and  tactical  skill  are 
placed  in  a  better  light  than 
that  in  which  he  is  popularly 
viewed.  Impetuous  no  doubt 
he  was,  when  ready  for  ac- 
tion ;  but  he  had  a  high  regard 
for  preparedness,  and  he  cal- 
culated situations  carefully 
The  attack  on  Stony  Point 
was  preceded  by  a  studied 
preparation,  in  which  the 
pettiest  details  and  remotest 
contingencies  were  consid- 
ered. The  victory  of  Fallen 
Timbers,  on  the  Maumee, 
whereby  he  crushed  the  power 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  was  made 
possible  only  by  a  long  course 
of  drilling  and  schooling  his 
men  in  the  conditions  of  In- 
dian warfare.  Yet  it  is  not 
explained  by  the  author  how 
Washington,  who  knew 
Wayne  well  and  had  trusted 
him  with  important  enter- 
prises, including  that  of  Stony 
Point,  could  have  been  per- 
suaded by  envious  officers,  in 
1792,  that  his  subordinate 
was  "  brave  and  nothing  else." 


That  the  President  had  come  to  enter- 
tain a  poor  opinion  of  Wayne  is  certain. 
He  would  have  given  the  command  of 
the  Indian  expedition  to  "  Light  Horse 
Harry  "  Lee.  Finally,  however,  in  April, 
he  appointed  Wayne,  declaring  that  he 
had  "  many  good  points  as  an  officer,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  time,  reflection, 
good  advice,  and,  above  all,  a  due  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  trust,  will  cor- 
rect his  foibles,  or  cast  a  shade  over 
them."  His  action,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
was  amply  justified  by  the  victory  of 
Fallen  Timbers,  which  gave  peace  to  the 
Northwest  Territory  for  fifteen  years. 

Ritschlianism  :    Expository    and    Critical    Es- 
says.    By  James  Orr,  M.A  ,  D  D.      New 
'^''  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son. 

Professor  Orr  appears  in  these  papers 
as  the  courteous  but  determined  antag- 
onist of  Ritschl  and  Harnack,  McGiffert 
and  Swing.  He  aims  to  be  fair  and  tries 
to  recognize  freely  the  merits  of  those 
he  opposes,  but  his  point  of  view  is  so 
different  that  despite  his  endeavors  he 
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neither  informs  correctly  as  to  his  op- 
ponents nor  hits  the  mark  in  his  attack. 
One  who  has  worked  himself  into  the 
spirit  of  Ritschl  and  then  takes  up  Pro- 
fessor Orr  will  be  pardoned  if  he  thinks 
of  the  good  Professor  himself  as  he 
reads,  "  One  may  spend  months  over 
this  distinction  of  Ritschl's "  (i.e.,  be- 
tween religious  and  scientific  knowledge) 
"  and  in  the  fluctuation  and  vagueness 
of  his  expressions  not  be  sure  that  he 
understands  him  after  all"  (p.  19). 
How  one  can  write  so  sympathetically 
of  the  religious  and  Christian  spirit  of 
Harnack's  "  What  is  Christianity  ? " 
and  then  try  to  hold  Harnack  to  the  opin- 
ion that  "  Jesus  himself  does  not  belong 
to  his  own  gospel"  (p.  123),  is  indeed 
a  mystery.  Similarly,  the  service  of  Mc- 
Gififert,  in  presenting  one  of  the  most 
realistic  and  informing  pictures  of  the 
work  of  Paul  that  have  ever  been  drawn, 
is  lost  sight  of,  and  the  attempt  is  made 
to  frighten  people  by  assumed  conse- 
quences of  McGififert's  critical  princi- 
ples. It  is  doubtful  if  controversy  where 
the  general  attitude  and  presupposi- 
tions are  so  diflFerent  is  of  any  use.  A 
better  way  to  knowledge  than  the  dis- 
cussion of  personal  opinions,  with  its  in- 
evitable call  to  prejudice,  is  the  study  of 
particular  questions  with  whatever  light 
may  be  thrown  on  them  by  whomever  is 
possessed  of  insight,  even  tho  he  be  a 
German,  and  even  tho  he  confess  in- 
debtedness to  Albrecht  Ritschl. 


Shipmates    in    Sunshine.     By    F.    F.    Moore. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  ^1.50. 

This  clever  volume  is  a  sort  of  senti- 
mental log-book  kept  during  a  sea  and 
sunshine  voyage.  But  it  is  not  written 
in  the  offensive  ego  style.  The  author  is 
apparently  the  romantic  agent  of  every 
one  else's  love  affairs  on  board  the  ship, 
and  one  cannot  help  wishing  that  he  had 
been  involved  himself  to  the  extent  of  a 
sigh  or  a  kiss.  But  with  the  kindly  med- 
dlesome spirit  of  an  elderly  matchmak- 
ing gentleman,  he  devotes  all  his  energies 
to  the  advancement  of  the  tender  pas- 
sions of  all  the  bachelors  and  maids  on 
deck.  He  is  the  love  pilot  of  their  emo- 
tions. And,  aside  from  the  preposterous 
yarns  with  which  the  story  is  pieced  to- 
gether, it  has  the  peculiar    interest    of 


showing  the  difference  between  the  dis- 
position and  motives  of  a  match-making 
man  and  a  match-making  woman.  The 
former  is  a  philosophical  humorist,  in- 
terested chiefly  in  the  romantic  manifes- 
tations of  adolescent  human  nature; 
while  the  latter  sees  no  further  than  her 
partisanship  for  an  especial  pair  of  lovers 
whom  she  is  determined  to  coerce  into 
the  strenuous  bonds  of  matrimony. 

The  O'Ruddy.  By  Stephen  Crane  and  Robert 
Barr.  New  York :  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  ^^1.50. 

"  A  romance  by  Stephen  Crane  and 
Robert  Barr !  "  It  should  be  a  good  one, 
and  it  is,  if  wit,  pure  Irish  wit,  and  in- 
numerable delightful  situations  count  for 
anything  in  fiction.  The  O'Ruddy  is  a 
young  gentleman  from  Ireland  who  may 
be  said  to  have  invaded  England  during 
what  he  calls  "  the  age  of  bullies,"  with 
no  better  equipment  than  his  sword,  an 
impudent  tongue  and  a  mind  that  was 
the  very  seat  of  humor.  Never  did  such 
shrewd  innocence  go  abroad  to  seek  a 
fortune;  never  was  ignorance  so  en- 
dowed with  wisdom  or  poverty  garnished 
with  a  braver,  handsomer  smile.  Now 
there  is  a  wonderful  difference  between 
native  humor  and  artificial  wit,  and  this 
delightful  farce  should  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  know  the  distinction.  For 
O'Ruddy's  humor  was  based  upon  phi- 
losophy, and  his  philosophy  is  founded 
upon  the  experience  of  all  the  sons  of 
Erin.  It  comprehends  romance,  history, 
tradition  and  the  ends  of  the  earth  with 
an  ease  that  could  only  come  through  the 
free  and  conscienceless  use  of  his  happy 
imagination.  He  had  the  alarming,  de- 
lightful faculty  of  lying  truthfully,  which 
is  a  gift  none  but  the  Irish  possess. 

Drawing-Room  Plays.  By  Grace  Luce  Irwin. 
San  Francisco:  Paul  Elder   &  Co.,  ^1.24. 

This  volume  of  short,  light  comedies 
will  be  welcomed  by  many  amateur  play- 
ers who  have  difficulty  in  finding  some- 
thing "  to  fill  the  bill."  There  are  seven 
plays  included,  none  of  them  requiring 
many  actors  or  elaborate  stage  settings, 
yet  all  of  them  bright  and  interesting 
enough  to  please  the  ordinary  audience. 
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Literary   Notes 

"The  Burlington  Magazine  for  Connois- 
seurs," a  scholarly  written  and  sumptuously 
illustrated  monthly  devoted  to  the  Fine  and 
Applied  Arts,  is  now  issued  in  this  country  by 
the  Macmillan  Company  at  $12.00  a  year. 

"Who's  Who"   for   1904  has  just  been 

published  by  Macmillans  ($2,00).  It  contains 
some  17,000  names  of  distinguished  persons  in 
all  countries,  and  is  invaluable  for  addresses 
and  brief  biographies. 

. . . ."  Suplee's  Mechanical  Engineer's 
Reference  Book"  (Lippincott)  is  a  very  com- 
prehensive book  of  mathematical  tables  and  for- 
mulas, and  information  on  strength  of  mater- 
ials, engine  testing,  electrical  work,  etc.,  in- 
cluded in  some  900  pages  and  still  not  too 
large  to  pocket. 

. . .  .Those  who  are  interested  in  the  arts  and 
crafts  movement  will  find  in  the  February 
number  of  "The  House  Beautiful "  a  good  sur- 
vey of  recent  work.  This  magazine  is  devoted 
to  house  building  and  house  making  considered 
both  from  the  artistic  and  practical  standpoints. 
It  is  published  by  Herbert  S.  Stone,  Chicago. 

....  Students  of  Western  history  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  a  series  of  annotated  re- 
prints of  Early  Western  Travels  (1748-1846) 
in  the  Middle  and  Far  West  is  about  to  be 
published  by  the  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co.,  Cleve- 
land. The  fact  that  it  is  edited  by  Reuben 
Gold  Thwaites,  to  whom  we  own  the  "  Jesuit 
Relation,"  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the 
character  of  the  work. 

•....G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  publish  a  new 
and  enlarged  edition  of  James  Gall's  "  Easy 
Guide  to  the  Constellations."  Five  additional 
plates  have  been  added,  so  as  to  include  all 
the  constellations  of  the  Zodiac  and  make  the 
book  more  adaptable  for  Southern  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  Excellently  arranged,  and 
copiously  illustrated,  it  should  prove  a  valu- 
able handbook  for  all  who  want  to  become 
familiar  with  the  stars. 

...  .A  new  and  very  much  expanded  edition 
of  Wright's  "  Early  Bibles  of  America  "  is  be- 
ing published  by  Thomas  Whittaker,  of  this 
city.  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  book  ap- 
peared much  valuable  material  has  come  into 
the  author's  hands.  All  this  has  been  made  a 
part  of  the  present  volume  in  sixteen  added 
chapters.  Several  more  of  the  rare  Saur  Bibles 
have  been  located,  and  to  these  reference  is 
made  in  comprehensive  tables  contained  in  the 
book.  The  work  of  Mr.  Wright  has  been  done 
in  a  painstaking  manner,  and  his  information 
has  for  the  most  part  been  obtained  at  first 
hands,  he  having  visited  and  inspected  nearly 
all  the  collections  of  Bibles,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  also  in  Mexico,  for  this  purpose. 


Pebbles 

The  Bride  :  "  We  have  come  to  be  mar- 
ried." Modern  Minister :  "  Ah,  yes.  With 
or  without?"  The  Bride:  "What?"  The 
Minister:     "Obey." — Town  Topics. 

. . .  .The  shade  of  the  last  wife  of  King  Henry 
the  Eighth  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  Styx.  The 
ghost  of  Edward  the  First  still-hunting  for  a 
conveyance  stepped  upon  her  train.  "  Pardon 
me.  Madam,"  he  said,  "  I  thought  this  was  the 
limited."  "You're  the  limit  Ed.,"  she  haugh- 
tily replied.  Charon  shouted,  "  Express  packet 
for  Plutotown !  Come  along.  Lady."  "  I'm 
waiting  for  the  fast  male,"  answered  the  Queen 
of  England  as  the  ghost  of  her  spouse  came  in 
sight. — Yale  Record. 

. ..."  I  have  discovered  the  source  of  life!  " 
The  new  professor,  who  had  only  been 
drawing  a  salary  for  three  days  in  the  great 
university,  flourished  in  his  hand  a  quart  bot- 
tle of  protoplasm  as  he  spoke,  standing  upon 
the  threshold  of  the  president's  office.  That 
gentlemen  frowned.  "  If  that's  the  best  you 
can  do,"  he  observed  "  I'm  afraid  you'll  lose 
your  job." 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,"  remonstrated  the  new 
professor,  "  is  it  nothing  to  discover  the  source 
of  life?"  And  the  president  smiled  satrically 
as  he  replied :  "  Absolutely  nothing,  sir,  in 
these  days.  Why,  only  this  week  the  source 
of  life  has  been  discovered  four  times,  without 
attracting  absolutely  any  attention  at  all  from 
the  papers.  Young  man,  unless  you  can  dis- 
cover something  new  and  startling  enough  to 
advertise  this  college  in  the  proper  manner, 
I  warn  you  that  your  days  are  numbered." — 
Life. 

PARENTHETICAL   REMARKS. 

A  well  known  Indiana  man 

One  dark  night  last  week 
Went  to  the  cellar  with  a  match 

In  search  of  a  gas  leak. 
(He  found  it.) 

John  Welch  by  curiosity 

(Dispatches   state)    was  goaded; 

He  squinted  in  his  old  shotgun 
To  see  if  it  was  loaded. 
(It   was.) 

A   man   in   Macon   stopped  to  watch 

A  patent  cigar  clipper; 
He  wondered  if  his  finger  was 

Not  quicker  than  the  nipper. 
(It  wasn't.) 

A  Maine  man  read  that  the  human  eyes 

Of  hypotism  were  full ; 
He  went  to  see  if  it  would  work 
Upon  an   angry  bull. 
(It  wouldn't.) 

— San  Francisco  Bulletin. 
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spencer's  Japanese  Blunder  philosophy  had  lost  faith  in  the  force  of 

^                       ^  truth. 

Immediately     following     his     death  He  would,  he  added,  allow  no  form 

Herbert  Spencers's  own  voice  has  given  of    intercourse    with    foreigners    except 

a  sudden  blow  to  the  philosophic  canon-  what  might  be  necessary  in  commerce, 

ization  which  we  were  all  eager  to  give  No  further  privileges  should  be  allowed 

him.     It  comes  through  the  publication  them.    To  open  the  empire  to  foreigners 

of  a  letter  of  his  written  in  1892  to  the  and   foreign  capital  would  be  "  a   fatal 

Japanese  statesman,  Baron  Kaneko,  a  let-  policy."     The  foreigners  would  come  in 

ter  which  he  stipulated  should  not  be  and  seize  the  whole.     He  would  forbid 

published  till  after  his  death,  as  he  did  the  foreigners  to  hold  property  in  land, 

"  not  desire  to  rouse  the  animosity  of  his  or  even  to  lease  land  or  to  reside  in  any 

fellow-countrymen."  way  except  as  annual  tenants.  Nor  would 

Baron  Kaneko  is  one  of  those  Japanese  he  allow  foreigners  to  work  the  mines, 
who  came  early  to  this  country.  He  nor  would  he  permit  foreigners  to  have 
graduated  at  Harvard  and  had  a  direct-  part  in  the  coasting  trade, 
ing  voice  in  the  organization  of  the  Mr.  Spencer's  motive  in  all  this  advise 
Japanese  Parliament,  being  the  first  Sec-  was  generous  enough,  but  it  lacked  all 
retary  of  the  Upper  Chamber.  He  was  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Japanese 
■  a  great  admirer  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  to  maintain  their  rights  against  foreign- 
visited  him  in  London  in  1892.  He  found  ers.  He  was  one  of  those  who  have  no 
that  Mr.  Spencer's  views  as  to  the  policy  faith  in  the  possible  generous  good  faith 
of  Japan  in  relation  to  intercourse  with  of  foreign  nations  toward  a  weaker  na- 
foreigners  were  utterly  diverse  from  his  tion,  such  as  was  shown  when  the  priv- 
own,  and  after  no  little  discussion  the  ileges  of  exterritoriality  were  surrendered 
English  philosopher  wrote  him  the  ex-  under  the  lead  of  the  United  States.  He 
traordinary  letter  which  is  now  made  evidently  looked  upon  the  Japanese  as  an 
public.  inferior  race  that  were  unable  to  meet  the 

In  it  he  lays  down  first  the  general  conflicts  of  civilization,  but  must  be  se- 

principle    that    "  the    Japanese    policy  eluded  to  be  preserved.     It  is  fortunate 

should,  I  think,  be  that  of  keeping  the  that  the  Japanese  statesmen  were  wiser 

Americans  and  Europeans  as  much  as  than  he.    They  invited  foreigners  by  the 

possible  at  arm's  length."    The  emphasis  scores  to  teach  them,  and  to-day  Japan 

is  his  own.     Now  let  it  be  remembered  finds  Great  Britain  and  America  not  her 

that  this  had  been  the  Japanese  policy  tyrants    and    spoilers,    but    her    strong 

for  hundreds  of  years,  that  it  had  frozen  friends  ;  and  it  is  on  her  treaty  with  Great 

the  islands  into  a  rigid  glacial  sterility  of  Britain  that  she  depends  for  protection 

thought   or  progress.     Then   came  the  against    the    coalition    of    Russia    and 

opening  of  the  islands  by  an  American  France. 

naval  officer.  Then  entered  a  multitude  On  one  other  point  Mr.  Spencer  gave 
of  American  teachers  of  Western  science,  very  curious  advice.  Intermarriage  be- 
and  a  multitude  of  Japanese  youth  sought  tween  foreigners  and  Japanese  he  de- 
education  in  Europe  and  America.  The  clared  "  should  be  positively  forbidden." 
new  Japan  which  is  about  to  resent  and  Now  the  choice  of  people  in  marriage  is 
resist  the  dominance  of  Russia  is  the  about  the  most  delicate  thing  for  phi- 
product  of  this  new  Western  influence,  losophers  to  meddle  with,  and  Mr.  Spen- 
and  yet  only  twelve  years  ago  Herbert  cer  was  not  wholly  happy  in  the  general- 
Spencer  was  so  blind  as  to  advise  Baron  izations  on  which  he  based  this  man- 
Kaneko,  and  bid  him  tell  it  to  the  Mar-  datory  utterance.  He  declared  it  to  be 
quis  Ito,  that  Japan  should  have  nothing  a  biological  fact  that  "  when  mingled  va- 
to  do  with  Americans  or  Europeans!  rieties  diverge  beyond  a  certain  degree 
The  philosopher  was  no  prophet,  and  his  the  result  is  inevitably  a  bad  one."     In 
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the  human  race  he  supported  his  asser-  notwithstanding  the  poet's  conception  of 
tion  by  the  Eurasians  in  India  and  the  nature  as  red  in  tooth  and  claw,  are 
half-breeds  in  America.  Certainly  we  strong  passions  of  the  more  highly  en- 
see  nothing  of  the  sort  in  this  country,  dowed  animals;  while  fidelity,  as  ex- 
The  mixed  races  here  show  a  fair  aver-  hibited  in  the  dog,  is  hardly  surpassed 
age  value  as  compared  with  the  races  by  the  loyalty  of  man.  And  even  those 
from  which  they  spring,  whether  we  take  principles  of  morality  that  belong  to  the 
the  product  of  mixture  between  whites  social  life  of  human  beings,  such  as  the 
and  Indians  or  whites  and  negroes.  Dr.  prohibition  of  murder  and  theft,  are  as- 
Frissell  declares  that  at  Hampton  he  can-  sociated  with  instinct,  and  rest  on  eternal 
not  see  that  there  is  any  intellectual  in-  right,  and  no  amount  of  reasoning  from 
feriority  of  the  mulattoes.  The  mestizos  grounds  of  expediency  ever  satisfies  the 
of  the  Philippines  are  generally  supposed  normal  intellect  that  premeditated  killing 
to  be  superior  to  the  pure  natives.  But  or  deliberate  plunder  becomes  right 
this  was  not  Mr.  Spencer's  view.  His  through  the  shifting  of  circumstance.  In 
command  was  to  "  peremptorily  interdict  all  healthy  natures,  also,  the  abhorrence 
marriages  of  Japanese  with  foreigners."  of  lying  is  so  deep  that  even  the  pardoned 

It    was    quite    in    accord    with    Mr.  lying  of  physicians  and  nurses  in  cases 

Spencer's  position  that  he  expressed  his  of  desperate  illness  gives  us  an  unpleas- 

approval   of  American   laws   restricting  ant  feeling. 

Chinese  immigration,  in  order  to  prevent  Nevertheless,    these    fundamental    in- 

"  social  disorganization."     It  was  a  case  stincts  of  right  are  far  from  being  the 

of  theory  run  mad,  a  theory  which  he  whole  of  morality.     As  society  becomes 

repeated  in  his  concluding  advice:  "Keep  more  complex  the  sum  total  of  relations 

other  races  at  arm's  length  as  much  as  constituting  our  conduct  necessarily  be- 

possihle"  comes  complex  also.    The  world  has  been 

If  this  advice  had  been  followed  the  forced  to  recognize  a  measure  of  truth 
result  would  have  been  what  we  see  to-  in  what  is  called  casuistry.  Life  is  so 
day  in  China.  The  armies  of  Europe  full  of  shadings,  of  delicate  adjustments, 
would  have  looted  Tokyo  as  they  have  that  very  few  rules  can  be  made  abso- 
twice  looted  Peking.  That  is  the  fruit  lute  and  of  uniyersal  application.  Great 
of  an  arm's  length  policy.  The  advice,  cruelties  have  been  inflicted  by  well- 
happily  not  followed,  was  what  Milton  meaning  men  who  have  tried  to  mold 
calls  the  "  distilled  quintessence,  the  pure  their  fellow  beings  to  one  single  pattern 
elixir  of  mischief."  of  moral  ideal  and  conduct.     Casuistry, 

^                                '  in  the  good  sense  of  the  word — for  there 

Morality  Up  to  Date  \t  &°°<1,  ««f  ^T'-  the/daptation  of 

•^        ^  abstract  rules  to  the  mdividual  case.  The 

It  seems  to  be  harder  for  most  people  broad-minded  jurist  will  admit  that  really 

to  admit  that  progress    is    possible    in  good  law  is  case  law ;  that  is  to  say,  the 

morals  than  to  concede  the  inevitable-  interpretation  of  a  general  legal  rule  in 

ness  of  change  in  all  other  human  af-  accordance    with    the    circumstances    of 

fairs.    Economic  progress  we  expect,  we  the    case    immediately  before  the  court, 

even   demand.      Progress   in   enlighten-  Many    diflicult    cases    in    morals    are 

ment  we  accept  as  a  matter  of  course,  analogous  to  difficult  cases  in  law.    The 

Even    scientific    discoveries,    that    upset  right  is  not  to  be  determined  without  a 

long  cherished  beliefs,  we  grow  accus-  conscientious  consideration  of  every  cir- 

tomed  to.    But  our  rules  of  morality  we  cumstance  involved, 

somehow  regard  as  unalterable.  The  chief  demand  upon  moral  systems 

There  are  good  reasons  for  our  con-  for  flexibility  and  progressiveness  arises 

servatism.     The  fundamental  things  of  from  the  increasing  pressure  of  social,  in 

morality  are  older  than  human  life  itself,  contrast  with  merely   individual,   inter- 

They  are  correlated  with  instincts  of  self-  ests.    A  scheme  of  conduct  that  is  good 

preservation   and   of   race   maintenance  enough  for  a  colonial  people,  where  agri- 

that  were   established   before  man   had  culture  is  the  universal  occupation,  and 

emerged   from   a  brutish  animal   exist-  a  large  proportion  of  the  sparse  popula- 

ence.     Sympathy,  for  instance,  and  pity,  tion  lives  in  isolated  homesteads,  breaks 
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down  in  a  nation  given  to  vast  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprises,  and  com- 
posed of  millions  of  human  beings,  living 
more  and  more  in  dense  urban  aggrega- 
tions. In  the  more  primitive  state  "  re- 
spectability "  is  a  fairly  good  index  of 
character  and  well-doing.  Families,  tho 
living  at  considerable  distances  from  one 
another,  are  acquainted,  and,  being  all  in 
practically  the  same  economic  circum- 
stances, they  cannot  conceal  their  real 
conduct  from  one  another,  or  maintain  a 
reputation  for  respectability  that  has  no 
substantial  basis.  In  the  city  life  of  a 
commercial  nation  the  connection  be- 
tween right  doing  and  respectability  is 
easily  broken  down.  Men  may  go 
through  life  enjoying  the  esteem  of  the 
community,  while  engaged  in  practices 
that  are  sapping  the  very  foundations  of 
the  social  system.  They  have  only  to  go 
to  church,  and  make  generous  contribu- 
tions to  charities,  to  be  regarded  as  pillars 
of  righteousness,  when,  perhaps,  they  are 
accumulating  fortunes  by  methods  that 
in  no  wise  differ  in  essential  character 
from  those  of  the  highwayman,  altho 
they  happen  not  to  have  been  brought 
under  legal  prohibition.  The  word 
respectability  is  consequently  now  begin- 
ning to  have  a  bad  connotation. 

It  is  facts  like  these  that  make  ridicu- 
lous the  attitude  of  religious  denomina- 
tions which  still  place  the  emphasis  of 
condemnation  upon  those  details  of  in- 
dividualistic ethics  that  are  associated 
with  the  so-called  worldly  pleasures.  We 
raise  no  question  whatever  in  regard  to 
the  goodness  or  the  badness  of  card-play- 
ing, theater-going,  or  dancing.  If  to 
any  man  these  things  are  sin,  his  duty  is 
clear.  Let  him  abstain.  But  to  put 
these  things  before  those  kinds  of  wrong- 
doing that  are  associated  in  our  modern 
life  with  a  ruthless  disregard  of  the  eco- 
nomic rights  of  our  fellow  men,  with  a 
callous  indifference  to  those  principles  of 
liberty  and  equity  for  the  preservation  of 
which  a  republican  form  of  government 
was  instituted,  and  with  a  willingness  to 
corrupt  our  political  life  by  bribery  or 
intimidation,  is  to  convert  morality  itself 
into  a  mockery. 

And  this  is  not  all.  The  time  is  com- 
ing, if  it  has  not  already  come,  when  we 
must  raise  the  question  whether  in  a 
highly  evolved  society  it  is  morally  right 


for  individuals  of  communities  to  make 
those  irrevocable  contracts,  or  even  prom- 
ises, that  may  be  legitimate  when  all  hu- 
man relations  are  of  a  very  simple  sort. 
No  man  knows  to-day,  no  community 
knows,  whether  it  will  be  possible  twenty- 
five  years  hence,  without  foregoing  that 
growth  which  is  a  part  of  life,  to  fulfil 
obligations  too  hastily  made.  This  is  too 
large  a  subject  to  enter  upon  at  this  time. 
Its  scope  may  merely  be  indicated.  Has 
a  muncipality  any  moral  right  to  bind 
itself  irrevocably  by  giving  a  franchise 
in  perpetuity?  Has  a  nation  any  moral 
right  to  enter  into  treaty  relations  that 
cannot  be  abrogated  by  reasonable  no- 
tice ?  Has  an  individual  any  moral  right 
to  take  pledges,  or  to  sign  creeds,  that  he 
may  presently  discover  are  bonds  which 
his  spirit  must  burst  if  he  is  not  to  cease 
to  grow  in  mental  power  and  in  breadth 
of  rational  interest? 

The  Teaching  of  English  Litera- 
ture 

We  spoke  last  week  of  the  uncertain, 
chaotic  teaching  of  English  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  we  referred  to 
the  feast  of  sow-thistles  to  which  our 
hopeful  youth  are  too  often  invited  under 
the  name  of  English  Literature.  The 
trouble  consists  largely  in  the  substitution 
of  method  for  substance.  The  distinction 
between  secondary  and  college  instruction 
is  something  like  this :  The  school  teacher 
is  obliged  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  to 
interest  himself  very  largely  in  method,  in 
the  pedagogic  side  of  his  profession.  His 
scholarship  need  not  be  very  extensive, 
but  he  must  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  his  pupils'  capacities  and  limita- 
tions and  of  the  means  whereby  his  topics 
may  be  adapted  to  their  peculiar  tempo- 
rary requirements.  The  professor,  on 
the  other  hand,  ought  to  be  concerned 
primarily  for  his  subject  as  a  vital  and 
integral  part  of  human  life.  It  will  not 
do  for  him,  any  more  than  it  will  for  the 
teacher,  to  be  negligent  in  the  matter  of 
presentation.  But  his  problem  is  a  dif- 
ferent one,  for  whose  solution  he  has  to 
rely  mainly  upon  the  infection  of  per- 
sonal enthusiasm  and  example,  and  upon 
the  vital  interest  of  his  subject  matter. 
For  this  reason  his  greatest  merit  will 
consist  in  inspiring  himself  directly  with 
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some  branch  of  that  general  or  universal 
knowledge  which  it  is  the  business  of  the 
university  to  dispense ;  his  greatest  fault 
in  overlaying  his  subject  and  obscuring 
his  own  personality  in  an  excessive  care 
for  lifeless  and  impertinent  technicalities. 
And  yet  obvious  as  seems  this  truth,  it 
is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the  majority 
of  the  academic  faculty  of  our  colleges 
and  universities,  particularly  that  part  of 
it  which  deals  with  literature,  are  at  pres- 
ent much  more  anxious  in  devising 
methodenlehre,  ingenious  systems  or 
doctrines  of  instruction,  than  in  giving 
their  own  enthusiasm  free  play  and 
bringing  out  the  living  issues  of  their 
subjects. 

For  this  mistake  there  is  probably  some 
excuse,  tho  the  results  are  likely  to  be 
no  less  disastrous.  The  present  is  very 
largely  a  time  of  scientific  and  technical 
studies,  and  the  temptation  to  imitate  the 
method  of  such  studies  is  naturally  very 
great.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  the 
imitators  forget  in  their  eagerness  to  se- 
cure for  literature  some  of  the  prestige 
that  science  has  been  enjoying  so  ex- 
clusively. These  scientific  and  technical 
studies  have  all  an  Important  bearing 
upon  life;  whereas  the  technlcallzatlon 
of  literature,  if  we  may  coin  the  word, 
only  abstracts  It  hopelessly  from  life  and 
reduces  it  to  an  unlntellgent  pother  about 
irrelevancles.  "  There  are  two  roads," 
says  Renan,  "  which  lead  to  the  direct 
and  pragmatical  knowledge  of  things: 
they  are,  for  the  physical  world  the  phys- 
ical sciences ;  for  the  Intellectual  world 
the  science  of  spiritual  facts,  for  which  I 
can  find  no  other  name  than  philology." 
But  the  analogy,  tho  popular,  Is  a  mis- 
leading one;  for,  while  the  science  of 
physics,  for  Instance,  is  Identical  with 
physics,  the  science  of  literature  is  not 
literature  at  all,  but  another  thing  en- 
tirely. In  other  words,  the  method  and 
subject  matter  of  physics  may  be  said  to 
constitute  the  science  of  physics ;  whereas 
the  method  and  subject  matter  of  the 
science  of  literature  are  quite  difl^erent 
from  the  method  and  subject  matter  of 
literature  Itself. 

But  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  proper 
analogy  between  science  and  literature, 
which  ought,  If  thoroughly  grasped,  to 
be  as  fruitful  as  the  other  Is  sterile.  For 
just  as  science  concerns  Itself  with  the 
application   of   a   special    method   to    a 


special  set  of  facts  or  phenomena,  so  lit- 
erature concerns  itself  with  the  applica- 
tion of  moral  ideas  to  life.  And  just  as 
the  study  of  science  consists  in  the  study 
of  this  relationship  between  method  and 
facts,  not  of  the  words  in  which  it  is 
clothed,  so  the  study  of  literature  ought 
to  consist  in  the  study  of  these  ideas 
about  life,  not  of  their  expression.  The 
study  of  words  and  expression  is,  of 
course,  perfectly  legitimate,  but  it  is  no 
more  literature  than  It  is  chemistry. 

In  short,  literature  is  the  result  of  a 
direct  personal  contact  with  life,  and 
comprises  a  particular  kind  of  thought 
or  speculation  about  life.  It  is  valuable, 
if  at  all,  as  a  record  of  human  experi- 
ence: a  compendium,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
various  opinions  that  have  been  held 
about  existence;  not  as  a  matter  of  sci- 
ence or  technology,  but  as  a  matter  of 
morals  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  term. 
And  as  every  one  is  obliged  In  the  course 
of  his  physical  and  mental  development 
to  repeat  the  antecedent  history  of  the 
race,  this  compendium  becomes  of  the 
greatest  value  in  the  formation  and  cor- 
rection of  his  own  vision  of  things.  But 
above  all  Is  that  portion  of  the  record 
which  deals  with  his  own  civilization  in- 
estimably valuable — and  at  this  time  par- 
ticularly, when  recent  changes  of  educa- 
tion are  throwing  the  student  more  and 
more  exclusively  upon  his  own  language 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  bases  of  our  cul- 
ture. How  vastly  important  it  is,  there- 
fore, that  English  literature  should  be 
properly  treated — not  as  a  philological 
puzzle  or  an  exercise  in  rhetorical  analy- 
sis, nbr  yet  as  a  text  for  the  indoctrina- 
tion of  pedagogic  theory,  but  as  a  direct 
and  original  contribution  to  that  most 
Important  of  all  problems,  the  problem  of 
right  living. 

Women  Chemists 

M.  Curie  has  been  offered  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  the  French 
Government  for  his  researches  in  chem- 
istry, but  he  has  refused  it.  His  reason 
for  this  is  not  because  he,  like  some 
scientific  men,  such  as  Herbert  Spencer, 
thinks  that  all  orders  and  decorations 
are  improper,  but  because  the  same  honor 
was  not  awarded  to  his  wife.  The  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  has  several  times 
been  bestowed  on  women   for  services 
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much  less  important  to  humanity  than 
Madame  Curie's,  and  if  such  work  is  to 
be  rewarded  in  this  way  she  is  clearly  en- 
titled to  it.  In  the  long  list  of  her 
achievements  for  which  she  claimed  and 
was  granted  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sci- 
ence from  the  University  of  Paris  these 
four  alone  are  hardly  to  be  matched  by 
any  man  in  recent  years:  the  invention 
of  a  new  process  for  the  separation  of 
minute  quantities  of  rare  substances  by 
their  radio-activity;  the  discovery  of  a 
new  element,  radium;  the  study  of  its 
unique  properties;  the  approximate  de- 
termination of  its  atomic  weight. 

The  question  is  not  one  of  etiquet 
and  precedence,  like  that  raised  by  Signor 
Crispi,  when  he  refused  to  serve  the 
Italian  Government  as  Premier  unless  his 
wife  was  received  with  himself  at  court,  a 
favor  which  Queen  Margherita  is  said  to 
have  conceded  in  these  words :  "  Well, 
Signor  Crispi  may  bring  his  wife,  but 
only  one  of  them  and  always  the  same 
one."  M.  Curie  insists  on  the  recog- 
nition of  Madame  Curie,  not  because  she 
is  his  wife,  but  because  she  as  an  individ- 
ual has  earned  this  reward. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  "find  words  in  which 
to  commend  M.  Curie  for  his  stand. 
We  would  call  him  in  the  conventional 
phrase  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  but 
for  the  fact  that  those  who  are  called 
gentlemen  and  scholars  do  not  usually 
treat  women  so.  The  authorities  at 
Cambridge  University  are  "  gentlemen 
and  scholars,"  but  when  Miss  Fawcett 
passed  a  higher  examination  in  mathe- 
matics than  any  man  in  the  university, 
they  refused  her  a  degree  because  she 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  woman ;  a 
congenital  defect  for  which  nothing 
could  atone.  They  are  "  gentlemen 
and  scholars  "  who  in  England  refused 
to  admit  a  thoroughly  competent  woman 
to  the  bar  on  the  ground,  frankly  con- 
fessed, that  "  it  would  create  a  pre- 
cedent " ;  something  that  the  British  are 
constitutionally  averse  to  doing.  They 
are  "  gentlemen  and  scholars  "  who  in 
some  of  the  universities  of  this  country,  as 
of  Europe,  refuse  to  women  equal  honor 
for  equal  work.  They  are  "  gentlemen 
and  scholars  "  who,  in  California,  have 
just  banished  women  from  the  diocesan 
convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Evidently  M.  Curie  is  a  different  kind 


of  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  from  these, 
and  needs  some  new  designation.  In  the 
case  of  Miss  Fawcett  the  Cambridge  au- 
thorities were  obliged  to  create  the  new 
and  higher  title  of  "  Above  the  Senior 
Wrangler,"  to  classify  her  work.  So  it 
appears  that  the  enlarged  opportunities 
for  women  are  developing  a  new  species 
of  Uehermensch,  male  and  female,  for 
which  our  old  honorific  titles  are  inade- 
quate. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted 
that  an  American  girl,  Miss  Milroy,  has 
just  received  from  Berlin  University  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science,  magna  cum 
laiide,  for  original  work  in  chemistry; 
the  first  time  this  degree  has  been  given 
to  a  woman.  In  this  country,  too,  a  few 
women  have  received  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy  for  research  in  the 
same  field ;  for  work  not  of  the  first  or- 
der, but  well  up  to  the  average  of  the 
masculine  recipient  of  the  same  degree. 

This  is  interesting  because  chemistry 
is  one  of  those  exact  sciences  which  were 
so  long  tabooed  to  women.  It  was  once 
thought  that,  while  women  could  handle 
the  modern  languages  with  facility  and 
even  fluency,  Latin  and  Greek  were  be- 
yond their  limited  mental  powers.  Later 
the  ancient  languages  were  conceded,  but 
the  stand  was  made  on  higher  mathe- 
matics. When  it  was  found  that  women 
in  every  college  took  to  mathematics  like 
ducks  to  water,  it  was  explained  that 
their  ability  in  mathematics  implied  no 
more  than  that  woman  was  capable  of 
walking  in  her  brother's  tracks,  and  she 
could  not  be  expected  to  walk  alone  in  an 
unbeaten  path.  But  the  exception  of 
Sonia  Kovalevsky  proved  too  much  for 
this  rule. 

In  the  sciences  it  was  thought  that 
women  might  do  something  in  those 
which  were  purely  observational,  like 
taxonomy,  and  certain  parts  of  astron- 
omy, but  that  research  in  physics  and 
chemistry  is  an  exclusively  masculine 
right.  But  already  with  limited  op- 
portunities and  under  hampering  restric- 
tions much  important  work  in  all  sciences 
has  been  done  by  women ;  enough  to 
show  that  those  who  still  deny  them  in- 
struction and  shut  them  out  of  labora- 
tories, because  of  their  sex,  are  wilfully 
robbing  the  world  of  knowledge,  every 
fragment  of  which  is  too  precious  to  lose. 
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The  Open   Shop 

The  current  discussion  of  the  open 
shop  leaves  in  many  minds  the  feeHng 
that  the  conflicting  views  are  irrecon- 
cilable. The  union  spokesmen  stand  out 
uncompromisingly  for  the  union  shop, 
while  the  spokesmen  for  the  employers 
and  the  general  public  are  equally  de- 
cided for  the  open  shop. 

One  reason  for  this  divergence  is  that 
the  advocates,  when  debating  in  public, 
are  placed  in  a  false  position,  for  in  many 
cases  they  are  practicing  exactly  the  op- 
posite of  what  they  seem  to  advocate. 
The  employer  who  supports  strenuously 
the  open  shop  is  found  employing  solely 
union  men,  and  the  unionist  who  insists 
on  a  strictly  union  shop  is  found  making 
agreements    which    recognize    what    the 
employers  consider  the  open  shop.     The 
explanation  is  the  fact  that  in  making  a 
public  argument  the  advocate  brings  to- 
gether the  strong  points  on  his  side  from 
all   situations,    especially   extreme   ones, 
and  creates  an  abstract  situation  which 
nowhere  exists ;  but  in  going  into  a  pri- 
vate conference  for  the  purpose  of  reach- 
ing a  settlement  he  drops  generalizations 
and  endeavors  to  deal  with  the  situation 
in  hand.     Here  everything  depends  on 
the  object  to  be  gained,  the  evil  to  be 
remedied,  the  mutual  confidence  of  the 
parties,  their  previous  experience.    Many 
things  are  taken  for  granted,  several  ob- 
jects are  reached  indirectly,  results  are 
aimed  at.     The  man  who  in  public  ap- 
pears  to   be   irreconcilable  is  often  in  a 
business  conference  what  is  called  "  prac- 
tical."   The  public  debate  has  placed  him 
in  a  false  position. 

At  the  same  time  the  debate  would 
show  less  contradiction  if  the  parties 
were  more  careful  in  using  terms.  Every 
one  supposes  that  an  open  shop  is  one 
where  union  and  non-union  men  are  em- 
ployed together,  and  consequently  one  is 
surprised  when  he  meets  an  employer 
who  states  that  his  is  an  open  shop,  while 
his  workmen  state  that  it  is  a  union  shop. 
This  surprise  becomes  a  suspicion  of  a 
quibble  when  the  employer  goes  on  to 
say  that,  while  it  is  an  open  shop,  he 
employs  only  union-  men.  But  the  sur- 
prise soon  passes  away,  for  it  is  evident 
that  a  very  large  number,  and  probably 
a  majority,  of  shops  where  union  men  are 


employed  are  of  this  character — namely, 
"  open  "  from  the  employer's  standpoint 
and  "  union  "  from  the  workman's  stand- 
point.    And  the   supposed  quibble  also 
disappears,  for  there  is  a  real  difference, 
without  the  proper  word  being  used  to 
express  it.     Instead  of  the  three  terms 
usually  employed — viz.,  "  Union,  "  Non- 
union," and  "  Open," — there  should  be 
four    terms — viz.,    "  Closed,"    "  Union," 
"  Non-union,"  and  "  Open."   The  closed 
shop  is  one  where  the  employer  makes  a 
contract  to  employ  only  union  men.    This 
is,  of  course,  also  a  union  shop.     The 
open  shop  is  one  where  the  employer  does 
not  bind  himself  on  this  point.     He  re- 
tains his  right  to  employ  non-union  men 
if  he  sees  fit.     In  practice,  however,  he 
may   be   known   to    employ   only   union 
men,  in  which  case  the  workmen  recog- 
nize it  as  a  union  shop.     But  in  practice 
he  may  employ  also  non-union  men,  in 
which  case,  only,  would  the  workmen  ad- 
mit that  the  shop  is  open.    Thus  it  is  that 
from  the  employer's  standpoint  the  open 
shop  is  contrasted  with  the  closed  shop, — 
the  distinction  with  him  is  a  matter  of 
contract.       But     from     the     workmen's 
standpoint  the  open  shop  is  contrasted 
with    the    union    shop. — the    distinction 
with  them  is  a  matter  of  results.     The 
employer  who  says  his  shop  is  open  may 
simply  mean  that  he  has  not  bargained 
away  his  right  to  hire  non-union  men. 
His  workmen  may  just  as  truthfully  say 
that  his  shop  is  union,  because,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  he  employs  only  union  men. 
This  brings  up  the  practical  point  that 
there    are    so    many    different    ways    of 
settling   the   question,   depending  on   so 
many  different  contingencies  in  each  set- 
tlement,  that  no   abstract  rules   can  be 
laid  down  in  advance.     The  question  of 
open,  closed  or  union  shop  is  only  one 
of  several  items  entering  into  a  contract 
and  is  necessarily  treated  like  every  other 
item  in  the  "  give  and  take  "  of  the  bar- 
gain.    The  employer  may  see  it  to  his 
advantage  to  bind  himself  by  contract 
to  employ  only  union  men,  because  he 
gets  what  the  lawyers  call  a  "  considera- 
tion."   If  the  union  has  a  valuable  label, 
like  that  of  the  brewery  workers  or  gar- 
ment workers,   it   justly  demands  as  a 
consideration  that  the  shop  which  gets 
the  label  shall  be  "  closed."    If  an  inter- 
national union  guarantees  a  local  union 
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contract,  or  itself  makes  a  contract  bind-  supporters  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  say  the 
ing  a  local  union,  as  is  done  by  the  Typo-  wonder  is  that  they  should  have  won  a 
graphical  Union,  the  Longshoremen,  or  single  election  on  an  issue  which  two 
the  Bricklayers,  it  may  justly  demand,  as  years  ago  would  have  been  deemed  out- 
the  means  of  enforcing  its  authority,  that  side  of  practical  politics ;  the  Free  Trad- 
the  shop  be  closed,  and  this  international  ers  contend  that  Cobdenism  is  proved  to 
guaranty  may  be  a  consideration  which  l3e  still  the  popular  belief, 
the  employer  deems  worth  a  closed  shop.  Doubtless,  the  friends  of  the  new 
If  the  employer  finds  that  the  union  will  policy  are  justified  in  pleading  that  it 
help  him  to  secure  men  who  are  more  has  been  hampered  by  the  somewhat  dis- 
contented and  reliable,  that  also  is  a  con-  similar  views  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
sideration.  If  the  union  agrees  to  work  Chamberlain,  and  that  it  has  been  im- 
only  for  the  members  of  the  employers'  possible  to  get  the  best  vote  while  the 
association,  that  is  an  exceedingly  valu-  Premier  stands  for  retaliation  only  and 
able  consideration,  so  much  so  that  it  his  fighting  scout  stands  for  protection, 
savors  of  monopoly  and  injury  to  the  Besides,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  practically 
public.  assumed  a  dictatorship.  He  has  appointed 
The  open  shop  is  like  natural  rights,  a  committee  of  business  experts  to  frame 
It  assumes  an  abstract  state  of  affairs  a  tariff  scheme,  a  proceeding  surprising 
and  forces  the  debaters  into  irreconcilable  as  well  as  provoking  to  upholders  of  the 
positions.  It  is  gotten  around  or  traded  time  honored  device  of  a  royal  commis- 
off  when  men  "  get  down  to  business."  sion.     Not  only  has  he  ruffled  Tory  and 

je  Liberal  sensibilities  alike  by  his  hustling 

Mr    rVi;imhprlain's   ramoaip-n  ^^^^SY,  but  he  has  shown  a  vacillation 

Mr.   l.namDerlains   campaign  of  opinion  which,  tho  partly  attributable 

The  activity  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  to  the  complexity  of  imperial  interests  in- 
his  friends  seems  to  have  been  lessened  volved,  is  also  chargeable  to  his  own 
temporarily  by  the  near  approach  of  an-  haste.  At  first  he  hinted  vaguely  at  a 
other  session  of  Parliament.  Ordinarily  slight  taxation  of  some  raw  materials, 
an  old  Parliamentary  hand  like  the  states-  then  quickly  withdrew  from  that  posi- 
man  from  Birmingham  would  not  be  tion.  He  declared,  too,  that  the  colonies 
unduly  anxious  about  meeting  the  House  would  be  willing  to  give  a  preference  to 
of  Commons;  but  the  recent  course  of  secondary  and  more  specialized  British 
his  campaign  must  have  given  him  a  manufactures  if  the  latter  would  leave 
more  definite  impression  of  the  work  colonial  manufactures  unthreatened  in 
before  him  and  deepened  his  sense  of  such  interests  as  they  had  already  built 
responsibility  to  the  British  people.  At  up;  now  he  has  also  given  up  that  con- 
a  time  when  the  preferential  tariff  issue,  tention  and  admits  that  the  colonies  de- 
clear  enough  in  its  outline,  is  complicated  mand  a  free  hand  in  their  own  develop- 
by  the  aftermath  of  the  South  African  ment.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
War  and  the  Education  bill,  it  is  im-  the  ex-Colonial  Secretary  finds  himself 
possible  to  attach  much  importance  to  in  a  political  ferment,  due  almost  as 
the  first  electoral  verdicts  on  the  Cham-  much  to  the  ill-defined  and  immature 
berlain  program ;  but  so  far  as  the  recent  views  of  his  own  friends  as  to  the  vigor 
bye  elections  go  they  certainly  do  not  of  his  opponents. 

indicate  an  indorsement  of  that  program.  The  latter  have  been  much  strengthened 
Five  constituencies  have  returned  mem-  by  the  accession  to  their  ranks  of  the 
bers,  two  for  and  three  against  Mr.  Duke  of  Devonshire,  lately  Mr.  Cham- 
Chamberlain.  In  the  London  constitu-  berlain's  colleague.  He  is  not  yet  form- 
encies  of  Lewisham  and  Dulwich,  the  ally  accredited  as  leader,  but  the  ineffi- 
former  majorities  in  these  Conservative  ciency  of  Rosebery  and  the  commonplace 
strongholds  were  considerably  reduced ;  abilities  of  Campbell-Bannerman  would 
in  Norwich,  Mid-Devon  and  Gateshead  have  made  the  Liberal  situation  hopeless 
the  Liberals  won  by  large  majorities,  if  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  had  not 
one  of  these  seats  being  formerly  held  stepped  in  to  organize  the  opposition 
by  a  Conservative.  Both  sides,  as  usual,  fragments  into  something  like  a  fighting 
try  to  find  comfort  in  the  result.     The  party.    The  Duke,  tho  stolid  and  consti- 
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tutionally  indolent,  is  trusted  by  English- 
men because  of  his  caution,  moderation 
and  disinterestedness,  and  he  is  the  only 
statesman  possible  as  a  foil  to  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain in  this  crisis.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  Free  Traders  in  both 
parties  will  sink  minor  differences  in  a 
common  and  prolonged  effort  to  oppose 
the  threatened  return  to  protection. 

Concurrently  with  the  platform  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  new  tariff 
scheme,  there  has  been  a  no  less  notable 
discussion  in  the  British  magazines  and 
reviews.  Many  of  these  have  been  ex- 
traordinarily able,  W.  H.  Mallock,  Sir 
Robert  Giffen,  Benjamin  Kidd,  Dr.  Beat- 
tie  Crozier,  Viscount  Goschen  and 
many  other  eminent  writers  and  publi- 
cists have  expressed  their  views,  and  no 
impartial  critic  can  deny  the  strength 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  has  de- 
rived from  the  utterances  of  men  who 
rank  high  as  thinkers.  The  results  thus 
far  are,  therefore,  sufficient  to  challenge 
the  predictions  of  those  who  look  upon 
the  new  policy  as  merely  a  misguided  and 
premature  attempt.  It  is  deeply  fixed 
as  a  practical  and  urgent  issue,  and,  in 
conformity  with  the  course  of  constitu- 
tional agitation  in  Great  Britain,  will  be 
fought  out  to  a  finish.  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa  have  followed 
the  Canadian  example  in  asking  for  a 
preference,  and  that  fact  alone  raises  a 
question  and  affords  a ,  motive  which, 
however  variously  viewed,  is  elemental 
in  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire.  Of 
that  question  and  motive  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain may  be  expected  to  take  the  fullest 
advantage. 

Mr.  Folk's  Work    ^ome  members  of  the 
.     e..   T      •  present    Municipal 

in  St.  Louis  5-  -1      i-  o^    T        'J 

Council  of  St.  Louis  do 

not  appear  to  have  been  frightened  by 
the  attacks  of  Prosecuting  Attorney  Folk 
upon  a  score  of  their  predecessors  in 
office.  A  grand  jury  is  now  inquiring 
about  new  and  recent  instances  of 
"  boodling "  in  connection  with  fran- 
chises for  projects  suggested  by  the  ap- 
proaching Exposition.  Kratz,  one  of  the 
old  members,  who  found  the  weight  of 
an  indictment  so  inconvenient  that  he 
betook  himself  to  Mexico,  forfeiting  a 
bond  of  $20,000,  was  brought  back  in 
custody  three  weeks  ago,  but  was  speed- 


ily at  liberty  again,  having  remarked  to 
Mr.  Folk  that  he  could  be  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Missouri  if  he  cared  to  remain 
in  town  and  become  a  candidate.  The  go- 
between  in  the  recent  negotiations  which 
have  attracted  the  grand  jury's  atten- 
tion is  reported  to  have  been  a  "  boodler  " 
already  convicted  and  sentenced.  The 
peculiar  features  of  the  situation  direct 
attention  to  one  aspect  of  these  memo- 
rable prosecutions  of  which  the  public  has 
little  or  no  knowledge.  Mr.  Folk  and 
his  grand  and  petit  juries  have  labored 
earnestly  and  continuously  for  a  long 
time.  Many  persons.  State  legislators 
as  well  as  municipal  councilmen  and  the 
purchasers  of  legislation,  have  been  in- 
dicted. About  a  score  of  these  have 
been  convicted  and  sentenced.  Within 
the  last  month  it  has  repeatedly  been  as- 
serted in  the  press  that  not  one  of  these 
convicts  has  yet  been  imprisoned.  This 
seems  incredible,  but  we  have  seen  no 
denial  of  it.  Conviction  in  these  cases 
does  not  seem  to  imply  punishment.  On 
appeal  the  views  of  the  Supreme  Court 
have  been  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
petit  juries  and  trial  judges.  In  one 
case,  a  convicted  man  escaped  in  this 
way:  the  evidence  that  he  had  bribed 
or  attempted  to  bribe  a  municipal  officer 
was  not  overcome,  but  it  was  held  that 
the  officer  in  question  was  not  the  one 
who  was  authorized  to  award  the  con- 
tract for  which  the  bribe  was  offered. 
There  had  been  some  doubt  about  the 
distribution  of  authority,  but  the  job  real- 
ly belonged  to  another  department.  And 
so  this  victim  of  Mr.  Folk's  energy  gained 
his  liberty  because  the  bribe  had  been 
given  or  offered  to  the  wrong  man.  If 
indictment,  prosecution,  conviction  and 
sentence  are  not  to  be  followed  by  pun- 
ishment, there  is  nothing  surprising  in 
the  complacency  of  Kratz  or  in  fresh 
negotiations  for  the  corrupt  sale  of  fran- 
chises. As  the  matter  stands  now,  a  full 
record  of  the  cases,  including  the  action 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  would  be  an  in- 
teresting and  curious  exhibit  at  the  com- 
ing Exposition. 

The  Chautauqua     '^^ }^  ^^^  present  time, 
Postal  Frauds      ^?  ^^^^^  ^e  can  learn, 
there   has  been  no  at- 
tempt to  punish  any  of  the  persons  ac- 
cused  in   the   Bristow   report   of  those 
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offenses  at  the  post  offices  in  Fredonia  American  companies  has  had  similar  in- 

and  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  to  which  we  referred  jections  of  water  with  equally  fraudulent 

last  week.    The  postmasters  who  carried  intent.    Only  this  last  week  one  stock  has 

on  their  rolls  for  years  persons  who  did  been  removed  from  the  New  York  list 

no  service,  the  men  who  thus  wrongfully  because  of  such  a  fraud  of  half  a  million 

received  thousands  of  dollars  of  public  dollars  ;  but  we  would  like  to  see  evidence 

money,  the  others    who    procured    the  that  our  courts  will  punish  those  who  are 

fraudulent  appointments  and  may  have  guilty  of  such  frauds  with  prison  stripes 

profited  by  them — none  of  these  has  been  as  they  do  in  England.    A  colossal  thief 

disturbed,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  any  deserves  punishment  even  more  than  one 

proceedings  designed  to  inflict  punish-  who  swipes  a  pocketbook. 

ment  for  such  violations  of  law.     Su-  ^ 

preme  Court  Justice  Hooker  has  made  ^  j^       «     ^^^  ^       There    is    a    plenty   of 

no   public   reply   to  the   charges   which  University          struggling     "  colleges  " 

prominent  men  of  his  own  party  in  Fre-  in   the   South,   but   not 

donia  have  made  against  him  in  connec-  near    enough    universities    of    a    high 

tion  with  the  disclosures  of  the  Bristow  character,    and    we  therefore    welcome 

report.      Complaint   was   made   because  the   proposed    establishment   at   Atlanta 

Governor  Odell,  after  the  publication  of  of    a    well    endowed    university    under 

that  report,  designated  Justice  Hooker  to  Southern     Presbyterian     control.      The 

sit  in  Brooklyn  as  a  member  of  the  Ap-  Southern    Methodists    have    Vanderbilt 

pellate  Division,  this  transfer  from  the  University  at  Nashville,  and  the  Epis- 

western  end  of  the  State  increasing  his  copalians   have   theirs  at   Sewanee,   and 

salary  from  $7,200  to  $17,500  a  year.  The  there    are    the     non-sectarian    Univer- 

Governor  has  since  said  that  he  should  sity  of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville    and 

be  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  responsibil-  Tulane  at  New  Orleans.    The  plan  is  to 

ity  of  making  such  appointments.  There-  unite    the    Columbia,    S.    C,    Theolog- 

fore  it  was  proposed  last  week  in  the  ical    Seminary    and    the    Southwestern 

Legislature  that  by  constitutional  amend-  University  at  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  at  At- 

ment  the  power  to  make  such  designa-  lanta,  and  that  city  has  already  raised 

tions  should  be  vested  in  the  State's  high-  $250,000  as  a  sort  of  invitation.     The 

est  court.    The  statements  of  the  Bristow  combined  productive  funds  that  will  come 

report,  corroborated  as  they  are  by  local  to  it  from  the  two  institutions  are  over 

testimony,   call   for  prompt  judicial  in-  $.^oo,ooo.     Its  friends  speak  of  it  as  a 

quiry.     Neither  the  Post  Office  Depart-  "  million-dollar  university."      A  million 

ment  nor  the  Department  of  Justice  can  dollars  is  hardly  a  beginning  for  a  uni- 

afford  to  ignore  them.  versity,  and  we  do  not  see  that  the  mil- 

jt  lion  is  yet  secured.     But  with  six  State 

synods  uniting  in  the  scheme  it  may  hope 

Whittaker   ^^'    Whittaker    Wright    was  to  enlist  further  gifts,  and  there  is  wealth 

Wright      *V^  ^^^^  successful  floater  of  in   the   South,  and  there  are   Northern 

bloated,  dropsical  financial  cor-  Presbyterians  who  might  be  called  in  to 

porations  that  Great  Britain  has  known  endow  the  institution,  as  Vanderbilt  and 

for  many  years.    He  had  great  success  in  Tulane  sent  their  gifts  to  the  institutions 

persuading  men  of  sounding  title  to  be-  that  bear  their  names.     Why  should  not 

come   directors   in   his   companies.      Of  this  university  be  a  tie  to  unite  the  too 

course,  the  public  had  to  be  deceived,  and  long  dissevered  halves  of  American  Pres- 

great  was  the  loss  when  the  smash  came,  byterianism?      President     Harper     says 

Then  Wright  was  arrested  and  charged  that  ''  denominationalism  in  universities 

with  fraud.     Luckily  there  was  certain  is  narrow-mindedness,"  and  he  is  wise  in 

evidence  which   the  court  could  use  to  declaring  that  Chicago  University  is  no 

prove  the  fraud,  and  he  was  convicted,  longer  a  Baptist  institution.     Neverthe- 

took  poison  and  died  ^before  he  left  the  less,   there   is   place   for   denominational 

building.     He  was  a  "  good  "  man,  and  universities  of  the  second  class.    Harvard 

his  townsmen  deeply  mourn  one  who  was  is  no  longer  Unitarian,  or  Yale  Congre- 

so  kind  and  public-spirited,  and  his  vie-  gational,  nor  Columbia  Episcopalian,  not- 

tims  mourn  him  for  another  reason.    We  withstanding  some  unfortunate  relics  of 

have  lately  seen  proof  that  the  stock  of  their  sectarian  days. 
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The  advice  of  the  settlement  if  they  could  return  to  this  world  and 
Sunday  ^qj-j^^j-s  in  a  great  city  like  New  see  her  so  far  on  the  way  to  being  a 
Closing  Y^^j^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  social  conditions  canonized  saint.  At  that  time  the  Arch- 
is  likely  to  be  good ;  and,  accordingly,  we  bishop  of  Rheims  wrote : 
look  with  great  respect  on  a  report  of  a  ^  ^^^  punishment  of '  La  Pucelle '  was  a  sign 
committee  of  the  Association  of  Neigh-  of  God's  justice,  who  wished  to  punish  a  proud 
borhood  Workers  on  the  question  of  the  woman." 

Sunday  closing  of  saloons.     They  have  poor  Joan  was  burned  at  the  stake,  hav- 
made  a  careful  investigation  of  a  num-  j^g  had  as  judges  a  bishop,  9  abbots,  8 
ber  of  neighborhoods,  and  they  find  that  canons,  21  priests  and  monks,  23  doctors 
but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  saloons  ^f  divinity— in  all  68  clerical  out  of  71 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  judges.      Moreover,    the    University    of 
closing  the  saloons  on  Sunday.    They  do  Paris,   made   up    almost   exclusively    of 
not  dare  to  close,  because  it  would  send  priests,  declared  her  sentence  legal.    The 
their  patrons  to  other  saloons  on  week  popg  may  be  infallible,  but  nobody  else, 
days  as  well  as  Sundays.    The  result  is  j8 
that  the  community  is  taught  that  law  .       ,       The     German     Orient- 
has  no  sanctity,  that  the  people  generally  Explorations  in     ^^^^n^^^^f^^     ^hjch     is 
may  disobey  it  when  they  wish.     Chil-  ^  ^^^^^^           under    the    especial    pa- 
dren  are  brought  up  to  evade  aiid  despise  tronage  of  the  Kaiser,  has  undertaken 
law.    Accordingly,  as  the  law  is  not  en-  the  work  of  excavating  in  Palestine,  in 
forced,    and   apparently   cannot   be   en-  addition  to  the  work  it  is  doing  in  Baby- 
forced,  and  the  people  are  taught  to  dis-  ion  and  Egypt.     It  is  co-operating  with 
obey    law,    they    would    have    the    law  the  German  Society  for  the  Exploration 
changed.     It  is  not  that  they  want  open  of  Palestine,  and  under  the  direction  of 
saloons,  but  that  they  feel  the  terrible  Dr.    G.    Schumacher    excavations    have 
evil  of  bringing  up  youth  to  defy  law.  been  made  for  the  last  season  at  Tel  el- 
This  is  an  argument  that  we  cannot  re-  Mutesellim,  long  thought  to  cover  some 
sist.    It  is  better  to  have  no  law  than  to  important  city  of  ancient  times,  proba- 
have  a  law  that  is  wantonly  and  publicly  bly  the  ancient  city  of  Megiddo,  a  city 
and  generally  flouted.    These  settlement  famous  in  Palestine  even  before  the  en- 
workers,  therefore,  conclude  that  in  the  trance  of  the  Jews  under  Joshua,  and 
interest  of  a  wholesome  spirit  of  law  ob-  the  site  of  the  famous  battle  between  the 
servance  some  form  of  Sunday  opening  Egyptian  army  of  Thothmes  III  and  the 
of  saloons  should  be   allowed  in   New  confederate   Kings   of   Palestine.      Pro- 
York,  and  we  agree  with  them.    An  ideal  fessor    Sellin,    of   Vienna,    had    already 
law  that  utterly  fails  of  observance  ceases  pitched  upon  this  tel  for  some  private  ex- 
to  be  ideal.    It  is  itself  a  lesson  in  crime,  cavating  work,  and  it  was  soon  amicably 
Let  the  law  go  until  the  public  conscience  agreed    that    he    should    take    the    Tel 
can  be  educated  to  obey  it.    And  it  is  not  Ta'annek  (the  Taanach  of  Josh.,  12 :2i) 
clear  why  Sunday  drinking  is  so  much  lying  to  the  eastward,  while  the  German 
worse  than  Monday  drinking.  Society  should  work  to  the  south  of  the 

'^  main  tel.     Operations  under  Dr.  Schu- 
"             The  Venerable  Joan  of  Arc  macher  began  on  April   ist,   1903,  and 
Joan  of  Arc       (that  is  her  title  now)  has  work  was   continued   for    two    months, 
been  beatified  by  the  Pope,  The  highest  part  of  the  tel  was  first  at- 
but  not  yet  canonized.     She  can  have  a  tacked     as    probably    concealing    some 
certain  degree  of  religious  honor,  but  not  acropolis,  and  here  was  actually  discov- 
that  of  a  full  saint.     It  has  been  proved  ered  a  tower  whose  steps  led  to  the  mas- 
that  two  miracles  have  been  done  by  her  sive  stone  walls,  eight  feet  thick,  of  an 
intercession,  but  now  two  new  ones  will  ancient  acropolis.    While  all  of  the  gate- 
be  required  to  canonize  her.     Her  case  way  has  not  been  laid  bare,  it  is  plain 
may  give  a  warning,  as  it  shows  how  the  that  the  work  is  Jewish.     Remains  of 
judgment  of  the  clerics  of  one  day  may  brick    work    and    a    water    conduit    are 
be    reversed    by    their    successors.      M.  found  here.     Some  12  inches  or  so  un- 
Harduin  asks  in  Le  Matin  what  would  der  the  surface  were  found  remains  of 
be  the  feelings  of  the  clergy  of  her  day  a  quadrangular  building,  about  20  feet 
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square,  in  which  are  two  erect  stone  pil- 
lars, so-called  Matseboth.  They  were 
about  12  feet  apart  and  about  7  feet  tall. 
To  the  right  of  one  of  the  Matseboth 
was  a  third  column,  only  4  feet  high.  In 
a  chamber  near  that  containing  the 
Matseboth  were  found  three  sacrificial 
urns,  which  were  filled  with  sifted  earth 
and  the  skeletons  of  some  very  young 
children.  The  head  of  the  child  was  in- 
variably at  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  It  is 
suggested  that  these  were  sacrificed  when 
the  building  was  erected.  An  idol  some 
18  inches  high  was  found  here;  it  is  evi- 
dently of  Egyptian  origin.  Other 
Egyptian  articles,  such  as  porcelain  eyes 
and  amulets,  were  found  here.  Deeper 
excavations  uncovered  more  of  the  walls, 
a  building  of  unbaked  bricks,  several 
idols,  and  on  two  upright  stone  columns 
the  Phoenician  letters  Samek  and  Zayin. 
In  a  part  of  the  ruins  were  found  several 
clay  seals  with  the  inscription  EEG  VI 
PR,  showing  that  the  Sixth  Roman  Le- 
gion must  have  been  encamped  here  for 
some  time.  Remains  of  a  Roman  thea- 
ter have  also  been  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, showing  the  permanence  of  the 
Roman  occupation  here.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  next  campaign,  opened  during 
the  autumn,  will  furnish  still  more  im- 
portant finds,  as  the  ruins  of  Megiddo 
must  contain  much  of  value  to  arche- 
ologists  when  the  excavators  have  gone 
deep  enough  into  the  tel. 

The  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund  met 
in  Washington  last  week,  but  came  to 
no  conclusion  as  to  their  policy  in  the 
possible  distribution  of  the  Fund,  nor  as 
to  the  selection  of  a  successor  to  Dr. 
Curry  as  General  Agent.  Dr.  Curry  was 
also  General  Agent  for  the  Slater  Fund, 
which  is  devoted  to  negro  education ;  and 
as  it  would  be  economy  for  his  successor 
to  hold  both  trusts,  it  is  important  that 
a  man  of  right  views  be  chosen.  Dr. 
Curry  had  great  merits  and  did  a  noble 
work ;  his  error  was  that  he  believed  and 
taught  in  his  reports  that  the  negro  must 
ever  remain  an  inferior  race  devoted  to 
manual  labor,  and  that,  therefore,  no  aid 
should  be  given  except  for  industrial 
education.  We  do  not  ask  that  a  trained 
Northern  educator  be  appointed,  but  we 
do  ask  that  if  a  Southern  man  is  chosen 


he  be  one  who  believes  in  equal  educa- 
tional privileges  for  all  people. 

In  explanation  of  the  fact  that  radium 
salts  are  warmer  than  the  surrounding 
objects  and  are,  therefore,  giving  off 
energy  continually,  the  theory  has  been 
proposed  that  this  energy  is  due  to  the 
power  of  the  radium  compounds  to  ab- 
sorb and  transform  into  heat  certain  un- 
known forms  of  radiation,  perhaps  from 
the  sun.  If  this  is  true,  radium  in  a  con- 
centrated state  would  absorb  less  and 
thus  have  less  radio-activity  than  the 
same  amount  covering  a  larger  area. 
Professor  Rutherford,  of  Montreal,  has 
just  tested  this  and  has  found  that  the 
activity  of  solid  radium  bromide  is  the 
same  as  when  it  is  dissolved  and  occupies 
a  thousand  times  its  original  volume. 
This  indicates  that  the  source  of  the  en- 
ergy radiated  is  internal  and  apparently 
due  to  a  decomposition  of  the  radium 
atom. 

There  seems  to  be  injustice  for  some- 
body in  the  sale  of  40,000  tons  of  steel 
rails  by  a  Pennsylvania  manufacturing 
company  to  a  transcontinental  railway  in 
Canada  at  $21.50  per  ton,  when  it  is  well 
known  that  any  railway  in  the  United 
States — even  one  running  parallel  to  this 
Canadian  road,  and  competing  with  it — 
must  pay  $28  for  such  rails  to  the  same 
manufacturing  company,  or  to  any  other 
that  produces  rails  under  the  American 
flag.  In  this  transaction  the  reduction 
of  price  makes  a  difference  of  $260,000. 
There  is  injustice,  and  the  weight  of  it 
lies  upon  the  American  people,  who  have 
given  the  combined  manufacturers  a 
protective  tariff  duty  that  enables  them 
to  exact  $28  from  consumers  at  home, 
while  they  sell  abroad  at  $21.50,  and 
even  less. 

They  have  an  Irish  Mayor  in  Boston 
now.  In  1 85 1  it  made  a  tremendous  ex- 
citement in  Boston  when  the  first  Irish- 
man, Bernard  McGilleskin,  was  made  a 
policeman.  Now  they  say  that  when  an 
Englishman  leaves  his  native  land  for 
foreign  parts  he  remains  an  Englishman  ; 
a  Scotsman  abroad  remains  a  Scotch- 
man ;  an  Irishman,  wherever  he  goes,  be- 
comes a  policeman. 
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Automobile  Liability    Insurance     The  Carneg-ie  Insurance  Fund 


An  automobile  liability  policy  is  now 
purchasable.  The  Evening  Post  de- 
scribes it  in  part  as  follows : 

"It  affords  protection  to  owners  of  autmo- 
biles  against  liabilities  for  accidental  personal 
injuries  to  employees  or  to  the  public  caused  by 
the  automobiles  owned  by  them,  and  which  in- 
variably result  in  litigation  and  frequent  awarding 
of  damages.  The  premium  is  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  automobiles  owned,  to  be  insured :  Elec- 
tric (twelve  horse-power),  $40  each;  gasoline 
(twelve  horse-power),  $60  each;  steam  (twelve 
horse-power),  $100  each;  for  each  horse-power 
in  excess,  $2.50.  The  usual  limits  of  liability 
policies  are,  in  the  event  of  an  accident  causing 
the  death  or  injury  of  one  person,  $S,ooo;  in 
event  of  an  accident  causing  the  death  or  injury 
of  several  persons,  $10,000. 

"  The  policies  do  not  lapse  upon  these  limits 
being  reached,  but  continue  their  warranty  to 
pay  within  such  limits  every  accident  that  may 
take  place  during  the  policy  year,  whether  few 
or  many.  If  already  carrying  above  limits,  sec- 
ond limits  for  the  same  amount  may  be  had 
for:  Electric  (twelve  horse-power),  $20  each; 
gasoline  (twelve  horse-power),  $30  each ;  steam 
(twelve  horse-power),  $50  each;  $2.50  for  each 
horse-power  in  excess  of  twelve,  thus  doubling 
the  amount  of  the  insurance. 

"The  policy  provides  that  the  assured  shall 
report  every  accident  to  the  company,  and, 
where  indemnity  is  or  may  be  applied  foi  the 
company,  by  competent  inspectors,  thoroughly 
investigates  the  circumstances  relating  to  the 
case,  and  if  the  same  indicates  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  assured,  immediate  steps  are  taken 
with  a  view  to  settlement  without  litigation. 
Should,  however,  legal  proceedings  be  taken, 
the  company  undertakes  the  defense  of  the  suit 
on  the  assured's  behalf,  and  defrays  costs  and 
expenses  up  to  the  limit  named." 


The  Passing  of  Queer  Insurance 

The  collapse  of  the  Louisville  strike 
insurance  idea  that  was  intended  to  revo- 
lutionize things  in  the  insurance  world 
has  been  followed  by  the  failure  of  the 
American  Mother's  Birth  Insurance 
Company,  of  Boston,  some  account  of  the 
launching  of  which  company  was  printed 
in  The  Independent  on  July  30th  last. 
The  moral  of  it  all  is  that  the  present 
time  is  not  favorable  for  freak  insurance 
of  any  kind. 
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Announcement  is  made  thatAndrew 
Carnegie  has  set  aside  $4,000,000,  the  in- 
terest of  which  he  intends  shall  form  a 
permanent  fund  to  relieve  workmen  who 
are  injured  in  the  various  Carnegie  mills. 
The  heirs  of  those  killed  while  at  work 
will  also  be  aided. 

Injured  workmen  with  families  will 
receive  out  of  this  fund  one  dollar  per 
day  during  enforced  idleness.  An  allow- 
ance of  75  cents  daily  will  be  made  to 
single  men,  and  children  under  16  will 
have  a  drawing  account  of  10  cents  daily. 

The  family  of  an  adult  employee  who 
is  killed  while  at  work  will  be  entitled 
to  $500,  and  $100  will  be  paid  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  relatives  of  a  minor  em- 
ployed by  the  Carnegie  concerns  who 
meets  death  in  the  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties. 

Certain  safeguards,  such  as  the  cer- 
tificates of  regularly  appointed  physi- 
cians, will  necessarily  be  a  part  of  the 
system,  and  the  presentation  of  such  cer- 
tificates will  have  to  precede  the  payment 
of  injury  or  death  claims. 

The  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company,  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
is  issuing  an  interesting  little  booklet 
containing  the  company's  fifty-second 
annual  statement  and  other  material. 
One  of  the  features  of  this  booklet 
lies  in  the  tabulations  of  the  States  in 
which  the  various  policyholders  live.  Of 
the  73,202  policyholders,  the  largest  num- 
ber, 11,979,  ^^v^  ^^  New  York.  The 
smallest  number,  8,  reside  in  Delaware. 
Oklahoma  Territory  has  219  resident 
policyholders  and  comes  next  to  Dela- 
ware. 

Insurance  Statements 

THE  METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 
The  recently  published  statement  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Life  Insurance  Company  is  an  illus^ 
tration  of  the  remarkable  growth  and  popularity 
of  life  insurance  in  the  United  States.  This 
company  was  originally  chartered  as  a  casualty 
company,  and  began  business  as  the  National 
Travelers'  Insurance  Company.  The  act  of  in- 
corporation was  passed  in  New  York  State  on 
May  5th,  1866.    On  March  24th,  1868,  an  act 
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was  passed  by  means  of  which  the  name  of  the 
company  was  changed  to  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company.  The  casualty  feature  of 
the  business  was  presently  dropped  after  the 
name  was  changed.  The  working  methods  of 
the  system  of  insurance,  known  as  the  English 
industrial  plan,  were  adopted  by  the  company 
in  1879.  The  issue  of  the  industrial  policies 
was  begun  in  November  of  the  same  year,  and 
insurance  closely  approximating  half  a  million 
dollars  was  written.  Subsequently  the  system 
was  rapidly  and  successfully  developed,  until 
the  policies  in  force  have  now  reached  the 
extraordinary  number  of  7,520,915.  The  ad- 
vance movement  of  the  company,  which  began 
in  1892,  has  continued,  under  the  presidency  of 
John  R.  Hegeman,  with  but  little  interruption 
until  the  outstanding  insurance  now  exist- 
ing is  $1,342,381,457.  The  total  assets  are  more 
than  one  hundred  and  five  million  dollars,  and 
the  capital  and  surplus  more  than  ten  and  one- 
half  million  dollars.  Over  seven  and  one-half 
million  policies  are  now  in  force. 

STATE  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY,  OF  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

The  business  of  the  State  Mutual  Life  Assur- 
ance Company  for  1903  was  satisfactory,  ac- 
cording to  their  fifty-eighth  annual  report, 
which  we  publish  in  our  advertising  pages. 
During  the  year  5,928  policies  were  issued, 
which  is  287  more  than  were  issued  during  the 
exceedingly  prosperous  year  preceding.  The 
total  amount  of  insurance  signified  by  the  poli- 
cies of  1903  was  also  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
corresponding  total  for  1902.  The  total  insur- 
ance in  force  on  December  31st,  1903,  was  $100,- 
902,399.  The  death  rate  has  been  somewhat  in 
excess  of  the  usual  rate,  but  has  been  within  the 
tabular  or  expected  rate.  During  1903  277 
policy  holders  have  died,  insured  under  385 
policies.  The  longest  term  any  policy  was  in 
force  was  57  years  and  i  month;  the  short- 
est was  9  days. 

The  net  ledger  assets  of  the  company  have  in- 
creased during  the  year  $1,692,982,  and  are  now 
$21,713,027.  The  total  assets  on  January  ist, 
1904,  including  the  market  value  of  our  securi- 
ties over  their  cost,  the  uncollected  and  deferred 
premiums  and  accrued  interest,  in  all  is  $23,- 
249,248.  A  form  of  annuity  policy  has  recently 
been  added  to  the  company's  offerings.  The 
securities  held  by  the  company  are  gilt  edged. 
The  President  of  the  State  Mutual  Life  Assur- 
ance Company  is  Col.  A.  George  Bullock.  The 
New  York  agents  are  C.  W.  Anderson  &  Son, 
of  220  Broadway. 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY, OF  NEW  YORK. 
The  annual  financial  statement  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  of  which  Richard  A. 
McCurdy  is  President,  has  just  been  issued. 
The  company  progresses  in  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  the  gains  for  the  year  just  passed  must  as 
usual  be  written  in  millions.  The  total  income 
of  the  company  reached  ^77,333,712  in  1903, 
which  was  $4,028,690  in  excess  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  total  assets  of  the  company  on  De- 
cember 31,  1903,  were  $401,821,661,  as  against 
$382,432,681  the  year  before,  which  was  a  gain 
of  over  $19,000,000. 


During  its  existence  of  sixty-one  years  this 
company  has  paid  back  to  its  membership — 
from  the  funds  accumulated  for  their  benefit — 
more  than  $630,000,000,  or  nearly  $200,000,000 
more  than  the  largest  amount  so  returned  by 
any  similar  organization.  Charles  H.  Raymond 
&  Co.  are  the  Managers  for  the  Metropolitan 
district. 

THE  GRANITE  STATE  FIRE  INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY,  OF  PORTS- 
MOUTH, N.  H. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Granite  State 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
of  which  Calvin  Page  is  President  and  A.  F. 
Howard  is  Secretary,  contains  the  following 
interesting  financial  facts:  Assets,  $653,114.14; 
liabilities,  including  capital  stock,  $552,874.91 ; 
net  surplus,  $100,239.23;  net  depreciation  of 
market  value  of  investments,  $47,291.22;  de- 
crease in  uncollected  premiums,  $21,429.44.  The 
funds  of  the  company  are  invested  in  high 
grade  securities,  as  shown  by  its  statement  pub- 
lished on  another  page.  The  business  is  con- 
fined to  the  New  England  States,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Michigan.  The  company  is 
under  careful  and  conservative  management,  as 
shown  by  the  large  home  patronage  it  receives. 

PHOENIX  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  OF  HARTFORD,  CON- 
NECTICUT. 

The  fifty-third  annual  statement  of  the  Phoe- 
nix Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  shows  total  assets  of  $17,011,161. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $1,311,949  during  the 
year.  The  number  of  policies  now  in  force  is 
46,077,  which  is  3,365  more  than  was  the  case 
last  year  at  the  corresponding  period.  The 
total  amount  of  insurance  in  force  is  now  %76,- 
663,067,  or  $5,798,475  more  than  last  year.  The 
President  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  is  Jonathan  B.  Bunce,  the  Vice- 
President  is  John  M.  Holcombe  and  the  Secre- 
tary is  William  A.  More. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  OF  MANCHESTER,  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  statement  of  the 
New  Hampshire  shows  progress  in  the  com- 
pany's affairs.  The  assets  of  the  company 
have  grown  to  the  extent  of  $98,277,  and 
the  total  amount  now  is  $3,877,846.  The  re- 
insurance reserve  is  shown  to  have  increased 
$51,896  over  last  year's  figures,  and  is  now 
$1,421,416.  The  net  surplus  has  grown  to 
$1,193,546,  which  is  a  gain  of  $38,736.  The 
growth  of  the  company  has  been  steady.  Uberto 
C.  Crosby  continues  as  President  of  the  com- 
pany. 

NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  LONDON. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  statement  of  the 
United  States  branch  of  the  Northern  Assur- 
ance Company,  of  London,  shows  a  total  of  ad- 
mitted assets  in  the  United  States  of  $3,400,487, 
The  net  surplus  in  the  United  States  is  the  very 
satisfactory  sum  of  $1,097,599.  George  W.  Babb 
is  the  Manager  of  the  company  in  this  coun- 
try.   The  local  address  is  at  38  Pine  Street 
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The  Year's  Foreign  Trade 

Our  foreign  trade  in  the  calendar 
year  1903  surpassed  all  previous  records. 
Exports  were  $1,484,668,127,  exceeding 
those  of  1902  by  nearly  $124,000,000, 
although  the  values  in  the  two  years 
immediately  preceding  were  almost  as 
great.  Imports  rose  to  $995,473,101, 
against  $969,000,000  in  1902,  and  $880,- 
000,000  in  1901.  The  following  table 
shows  the  growth  of  our  foreign  trade 
in  the  last  decade : 

Exports.  Imports.  Total  trade. 

1908.  ..$1,484,668,127  $995,473,101  $2,480,141,228 

1902...    1,360,685,933  969,316,870  2,330,002,803 

1901...    1,465,375,860  880,419,910  2,345,795,770 

1900...    1,477,946,113  829,149,714  2,307,095,827 

1899...    1,275,467,971  798,967,410  2,074,435,381 

1898...    1,255,546,266  634,964,448  1,890,510,714 

1897...    1,099,709,045  742,595,229  1,842,304,274 

1896...    1,005,837,941  681,579,556  1,687,416,797 

1895...       824,860,136  801,669,347  1,626,529,483 

1894...       825,102,248  676,312,941  1,501,415,189 

The  increase  of  imports  was  wholly 
in  goods  free  of  duty,  the  value  of  duti- 
able imports  showing  a  decline  of  $2,500,- 
000.  Imports  not  dutiable  are  largely 
the  raw  material  of  manufacturers. 
December's  record  was  an  extraordinary 
one,  the  exports  ($174,734,000)  far  ex- 
ceeding those  of  any  other  month  in  the 
history  of  our  foreign  trade.  The 
monthly  average  for  the  year  was  less 
than  $124,000,000,  and  the  largest  value 
in  any  previous  month  was  $163,000,000, 
in  October,  1900.  This  remarkable  in- 
crease in  December  was  due  chiefly  to 
the  shipments  of  cotton  at  high  prices, 
the  value  of  the  cotton  thus  sold  having 
been  $72,000,000  for  that  month,  and 
$140,000,000  for  the  two  months  of  No- 
vember and  December. 

Of  the  entire  year's  export  increase 
of  $124,000,000,  the  part  credited  to  cot- 
ton is  $88,000,000,  exports  of  that  staple 
having  risen  from  $290,000,000  to  $378,- 
000,000  in  value,  although  the  increase 
in  quantity  was  only  6  per  cent.  As 
for  other  agricultural  exports,  wheat 
(flour  included)  fell  from  $163,000,000 
to  $133,000,000,  corn  (meal  included) 
rose  from  $12,000,000  to  nearly  $51,000,- 
000,  live  animals  advanced  from  $24,- 
000,000  to  $37,000,000,  and  provisions 
($161,781,000)  showed  a  slight  decline. 
The  large  exports  of  the  last  three 
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months  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  favor- 
able influence  upon  our  financial  opera- 
tions of  an   international  character. 


Financial    Items 

The  average  dividend  paid  in  1903 
by  the  Fall  River  cotton  mills  was  5.48 
per  cent.,  against  6.47  in  1902. 

...  .It  is  announced  in  Montreal  that 
the  Canadian  Pacific  has  bought  40,000 
tons  of  rails  from  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company  at  $21.50  per  ton.  The  price 
in  this  country  is  still  $28. 

....  Small  quantities  of  International 
Mercantile  Marine  bonds  were  recently 
sold  at  $85.  Quotations  for  stock  have 
been  $5  for  common  and  about  $18  for 
preferred. 

.  . .  .Edwin  Hawley,  of-  the  banking 
house  of  Hawley  &  Davis,  is  the  new 
President  of  the  Merchants'  Trust  Com- 
pany. The  Vice-Presidents  are  Frank 
C.  Travers  and  Jacob  L.  Phillips.  F.  P. 
Davis  is  Secretary-Treasurer.  The  capi- 
tal and  surplus  is  $1,500,000. 

....  Negotiations  are  in  progress  for  a 
combination  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel 
and  Iron  Company  and  the  Republic  Iron 
and  Steel  Company,  three  large  and 
prominent  independent  corporations  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industry. 

.  . .  .The  official  figures  for  the  output 
of  pig  iron  in  this  country  and  in  Ger- 
many in  T903  were  published  last  week, 
as  follows:  United  States,  18,009,252 
tons;  Germany,  10,085,634  tons.  The 
increase  over  the  output  of  1902  was 
187,945  tons  here  and  1,682,974  in  Ger- 
many. 

....  The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
has  stricken  from  its  list  the  common  and 
preferred  stock  of  the  American  Steel 
Foundries  Company,  of  which  Joseph  E. 
Schwab,  a  brother  of  Charles  M.  Schwab, 
is  President,  owing  to  "  misrepresenta- 
tions of  an  important  character "  con- 
cerning its  financial  condition  when  ap- 
plication for  listing  was  made.  The  com- 
pany is  a  combination  of  six  corpora- 
tions. 
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Mr.  Elihu  Root  retired 
from  the  Cabinet  on  the 
1st  inst.,  and  on  the  same 
day  he  returned  to  New  York.  On  the 
3d  he  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner 
given  by  250  of  his  fellow-members  of 
the  Union  League  Club,  and  in  the 
course  of  an  eloquent  address  at  that  din- 
ner he  defended  Mr.  Roosevelt  against 
the  criticism  of  persons  who  had  said 
that  he  was  not  "  safe,"  commending  him 
as  "  the  greatest  conservative  force  in 
Washington  for  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty and  our  institutions."  Before  he 
reached  this  part  of  his  address  he  had 
spoken  of  the  Philippines,  where — and  it 
could  have  been  done  "  only  by  the  exer- 
cise of  sovereignty  " — the  people  had 
been  "  rescued  from  tyranny  "  and  were 
beginning  to  learn  what  liberty  means. 
"  I  look  for  the  time,"  said  he,  "  when 
the  Philippines  shall  assume  substantially 
the  same  relation  to  us  as  Cuba  now 
holds."  Referring  to  the  Canal  treaty,  he 
predicted  that,  "  guarding  the  neutrality 
of  the  Isthmus,"  we  should  give  "  to  the 
peoples  of  South  America  the  freedom 
they  have  not  known,"  teaching  them  lib- 
erty and  how  it  ought  to  be  used.  It  had 
been,  he  said,  one  of  the  greatest  privi- 
leges of  his  life  to  stand  by  and  hold  up 
the  hands  of  Theodore  Roosevelt: 

"I  am  told  that  he  is  not  popular  in  New 
York,  that  he  who  was  born  and  who  grew  up 
to  manhood  among  us,  a  member  of  this  club, 
and  who  made  his  first  essay  into  public  life  by- 
going  to  represent  us  in  the  Legislature  at 
Albany  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  is  not 
popular  here  in  the  city  of  his  home.  I  am 
told  that  people  say  he  is  not  safe!  I  could 
not  come  back  to  you,  between  whom  and  me 
there  have  been  no  secrets  and  no  concealments 
all  these  thirty-five  years  and  more,  and  not 
say  to  you  what  I  have  felt  and  what  I  now 
feel  on  this  subject. 


"  Men  say  he  is  not  safe !  He  is  not  safe  for 
the  men  who  wish  to  prosecute  selfish  schemes 
for  the  public's  detriment.  He  is  not  safe  for 
the  men  who  wish  the  Government  conducted 
with  greater  reference  to  campaign  contribu- 
tions than  to  the  public  good.  He  is  not  safe 
for  the  men  who  wish  to  drag  the  President  of 
the  United  States  into  a  corner  and  make  whis- 
pered arrangements  which  they  dare  not  have 
known  by  their  constituents. 

"  But  I  say  to  you  that  he  has  been,  during 
these  years,  since  President  McKinley's  death, 
the  greatest  conservative  force  in  Washington 
for  the  protection  of  property  and  our  institu- 
tions. There  is  a  better  way  to  protect  prop- 
erty, to  protect  capital,  and  to  protect  great 
enterprises  than  by  the  buying  of  legislators. 
There  is  a  better  way  to  deal  with  labor  and 
keep  it  from  rising  into  the  tumult  of  unregu- 
lated and  resistless  mobs  than  by  starving  it  or 
by  buying  or  corrupting  its  leaders.  There 
are  some  things  to  be  thought  of  besides  the 
speculations  of  the  hour. 

"  I  have  said  that  President  Roosevelt  is  the 
greatest  conservative  force  for  the  protection 
of  property  and  capital  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. I  could  give  you  specific  instances 
where  he  stood  in  the  way  of  men  in  Congress 
who  greatly  desired  to  pass  extreme  and  vio- 
lent measures,  by  the  strong  and  unwavering 
declaration :  *  I  will  veto  your  bill  if  you  pass 
it!'  He  is  great  because  he  is  so  just  and 
fair. 

"  I  would  rather  have  my  boys  taught  to 
admire  as  the  finest  thing  in  our  life  the  honesty 
and  frankness,  the  truth  and  loyalty,  the  honor 
and  devotion  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  than  to 
have  them  have  all  the  wealth  of  this  great 
metropolis." 

The  next  speaker  was  ex-Attorney-Gen- 
eral Griggs,  who  predicted  that  the  time 
would  come  when  Mr.  Root,  having  been 
''  faithful  in  a  few  things,"  would  be 
*'  made  ruler  over  all." — Mr.  Bryan  re- 
marks in  his  newspaper  that  his  recent 
speech  at  Lincoln  has  "  had  the  desired 
eflFect  " : 
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"  It  has  unmasked  the  reorgfanizers  and 
shown  that  their  pleas  for  harmony  were  mere 
pretense.  Professing  a  great  desire  for  rec- 
onciliation between  those  who  voted  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket  and  those  who  opposed  the  party, 
they  had  a  concealed  condition — namely,  that 
the  bolters  should  be  permitted  to  write  the 
platform,  nominate  the  candidate  and  control 
the  orgfanization.  It  is  well  that  their  real  pur- 
pose should  be  made  known  so  early." 

— Mr.  Gorman  suffers  a  loss  of  prestige 
by  the  election  of  Isidor  Rayner  to  be  his 
colleague  in  the  Senate.     After  a  long 
and  exciting  contest  Mr.  Rayner  defeated 
Mr.  Gorman's  candidate  in  the  caucus. 
The  new  Senator,  who  will  succeed  Mr. 
McComas,   is  a  prominent  lawyer,  has 
been  Attorney-General  of  Maryland,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  House  at  Washing- 
ton for  three  terms.     He  defended  Ad- 
miral Schley  before  the  Court  of  Inquiry. 
— Judge  Parker  was  one  of  the  guests 
at  a  dinner  of  the  Manhattan  Club  in 
New  York,  on  the  6th,  and  was  loudly 
cheered  as  "  the  next  President."    In  his 
brief  speech  he  made  no    reference    to 
politics.    In  the  course  of  a  long  address 
ex-Secretary    Carlisle    said    that    in    his 
opinion  the  Democratic  party  had  turned 
its  face  away  from  dead  issues  and  was 
taking  up  live  ones.    No  man,  he  added, 
"  however  influential  he  had  been  in  the 
past,"  could  arrest  the  progress  of  this 
movement,  or  could  seriously  obstruct  it 
"  by   throwing   himself   or   dead    issues 
across  its  path." — Several  speeches  ap- 
parently designed  for  use  in  the  coming 
campaign    were  made  last  week  in  the 
Senate,  where  the  tariff,  the  events  of 
Mr.   Cleveland's   second   term,   and   the 
causes  of  prosperity  and  hard  times  were 
discussed   by   Messrs.   Lodge,    Foraker, 
Spooner,  Gorman,  Patterson  and  others. 
Mr.  Gorman  deprecated  the  building  of 
a  large  navy  for  display.  It  was  rumored 
in  high  naval  circles,  he  said,  that  the 
United    States    was    going   around    the 
globe  with  a  chip  on  its  shoulder,  daring 
Germany  to  knock  it  off.    Mr.  Patterson 
commended  the  President  for  his  suits 
against   the   railroad    merger   and   Beef 
Trust,  but  complained  that  he  had  ig- 
nored the  criminal  clause  of  the  Trust 
laws,  which  Senator  Foraker  "  was  try- 
ing to  repeal." — The  House  Committee's 
Naval  Appropriation  bill  calls  for  about 
$95,000,000,  increases  the  number  of  en- 
listed men  by  3,000,  and  provides  for  new 


ships,  as  follows:  One  battle  ship,  two 
armored  cruisers,  three  scout  cruisers, 
two  colliers  and  two  submarine  boats. — 
On  the  5th  it  was  announced  by  the 
physicians  attending  him  that  Senator 
Hanna,  who  had  been  ill  for  several  days, 
was  suffering  from  typhoid  fever.  The 
place  of  infection  is  believed  to  have 
been  Columbus,  where  there  have  recent- 
ly been  a  thousand  cases  of  this  disease. 
— Mr.  William  C.  Whitney,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  Cabi- 
net, died  on  the  26.  at  his  home  in  New 
York,  two  days  after  he  had  submitted 
to  a  surgical  operation  for  appendicitis. 

.-     „     ,     ,        Senator  Foraker's  bill  for 

Mr.  Foraker  s  ,._        . 

T     t  Bill       important  modifications 
of    the    Anti-Trust    and 
Interstate  Commerce  laws  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion  at  Washing- 
ton and  elsewhere.     By  some  of  his  Re- 
publican  associates   he   is   criticised   for 
thus  raising  the  Trust  issue  almost  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Presidential  campaign. 
He  denies  that  he  consulted  either  Mr. 
Roosevelt  or  Attorney-General  Knox  be- 
fore he  introduced  the  bill,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  President  was  very  much  an- 
noyed by  his  action.     In  the  politics  of 
Ohio  Mr.  Foraker  is  not  in  agreement 
with  his  colleague,  Mr.  Hanna.     It  has 
been  asserted  in  many  dispatches  from 
Washington  that  Mr.  Foraker  urged  the 
President  to  make  certain  appointments 
in  Ohio  for  places  as  to  which  he  and  his 
colleague  were  not  in  harmony,  and  that 
the  President  declined  to  take  any  action 
that  might  seem  to  be  interference  with 
factional  or  personal  differences  in  that 
State.    Mr.  Knox  has  given  to  the  press 
a  long  statement  of  his  objections  to  the 
bill,  prefacing  it  by  the  assertion  that  the 
Administration  had  no  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Foraker's  purpose.    The  bill,  Mr.  Knox 
says,  would  repeal  the  anti-pooling  clause 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law.    Pools, 
he  remarks,  were  held  to  be  unlawful  at 
common  law,  but  the  common  law  rule 
could  not  be  applied  to  interstate  com- 
merce except  by  act  of  Congress.    After 
long  discussion  and  agitation  Congress 
enacted  the  present  law.    The  bill  would 
also  repeal  the  provisions  of  both  the 
Anti-Trust  law  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce law  concerning  the  export  and  im- 
port trade,  thus  largely  nullifying  tariff 
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protection  and  giving  foreign  commerce  Bailey,  Teller  or  Patterson  will  vote  for 
an  advantage  over  domestic.  It  would  the  treaty  under  any  conditions.  Senator 
prevent  any  prohibition  of  the  trans-  Clarke,  of  Arkansas  (Democrat),  spoke 
portation  of  foreign  goods  from  Berlin  at  length  last  week  in  support  and  ap- 
to  Chicago  at  rates  lower  by  60  per  cent,  proval  of  every  step  taken  by  the  Presi- 
than  the  rates  from  New  York  or  even  dent.  Senator  Fairbanks  defended  the 
Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Shipments  were  President's  course  in  a  long  address. — 
once  made  at  such  rates.  It  would  be  un-  In  response  to  the  Gorman  resolution, 
wise,  he  adds,  to  apply  the  rule  of  reason-  the  President  has  sent  to  the  Senate  a 
ableness  to  the  contracts  of  quasipublic  great  mass  of  papers  relating  to  the  ac- 
corporations  in  restraint  of  trade,  altho  it  tion  of  our  Government  on  the  Isthmus 
might  be  wise  to  apply  it  in  the  case  of  since  1855.  Marines  have  been  landed 
private  industrial  corporations.  This  there  on  ten  occasions,  but  only  once  with- 
part  of  the  bill  would  relieve  the  railroad  out  an  actual  request  from  the  Isthmian 
corporations  of  most  important  duties  to  authorities.  They  have  never  been  em- 
the  public,  and  would  undo  very  much  ployed  there,  the  State  Department  says, 
of  the  most  important  remedial  legisla-  except  for  the  protection  of  American 
tion  of  the  past  fifteen  years. — Mr.  property  and  the  preservation  of  the  free- 
Hearst,  a  Democratic  candidate  for  the  dom  of  transit,  under  the  treaty  of  1846. 
Presidential  nomination,  has  attacked  the  The  President  withholds  nothing  except 
bill  in  his  newspapers,  and  has  introduced  such  orders  as  relate  to  the  inner  work- 
in  the  House  bills  restoring  the  penalty  ings  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
of  imprisonment  (repealed  by  the  Elkins  The  disclosure  of  these  would  be,  in  his 
act),  and  empowering  District  At-  judgment,  "  incompatible  with  the  public 
torneys  of  their  own  motion  to  prosecute  interest."  They  do  not  relate,  he  says,  to 
violators  of  the  Anti-Trust  and  Interstate  the  general  propositions  now  under  dis- 
Commerce  laws.  cussion. — Perceiving  that  ratification  is 

•^  near  at  hand.  Secretary  Shaw  has  given 
The  Panama  Opposition  to  the  new  notice  to  the  national  banks  that  hold 
Canal  Treaty  ^^^^^  Treaty  is  dying  out  special  deposits  of  public  money  that 
in  the  Senate.  It  is  now  the  Government  will  be  required  in  the 
said  that  21,  and  possibly  24,  of  the  33  near  future  to  pay  out  $50,000,000  on  ac- 
Democrats  will  vote  for  ratification,  and  count  of  the  canal  ($40,000,000  to  the 
that  final  action  will  be  taken  within  Canal  Company  and  $10,000,000  to 
two  weeks.  There  will  be  but  little  delay,  Panama),  and  that  they  should  at  once 
if  the  Republicans  accept  a  resolution  prepare  to  give  up  20  per  cent,  of  their 
which  the  Democrats  intend  to  offer,  deposits,  or  about  $30,000,000.  Discus- 
suggesting  that  the  President  shall  in  sion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  payments  upon 
some  way  reach  an  amicable  agreement  the  money  market  has  disclosed  the  be- 
with  Colombia.  This  resolution  is  not  lief  of  financiers  in  Paris  that  about  one- 
to  express  any  criticism  of  his  action.  It  half  of  the  Canal  Company's  stock  is 
is  understood  that  negotiations  for  an  now  owned  in  this  country  or  controlled 
agreement  with  Colombia  are  now  in  by  American  interests. — Some  of  the 
progress.  Some  say  that  our  Govern-  original  stockholders  of  the  first  Canal 
ment's  proposition  relates  only  to  the  Company  have  addressed  to  the  French 
payment  of  a  part  of  the  canal  money  Minister  of  Justice  a  petition  for  an  in- 
by  Panama  to  Colombia  ($2,000,000  or  junction  to  restrain  M.  Gautron,  the 
$3,000,000),  and  others  assert  that  the  liquidator  of  that  company  (who  exer- 
payment  of  a  much  larger  sum  to  Colom-  cises  a  controlling  influence  with  respect 
bia  through  the  agency  of  Panama  is  to  the  sale  of  the  new  company's  prop- 
under  consideration.  Republican  Sena-  erty),  alleging  that  he  is  incompetent  by 
tors  feel,  it  is  said,  that  several  millions  reason  of  senile  debility,  and  asking  that 
could  profitably  be  expended  in  provid-  some  one  be  appointed  in  his  place.  These 
ing  for  peace  between  Panama  and  Co-  petitioners  oppose  the  sale. — It  was  re- 
lombia,  and  in  commending  the  United  ported  last  week  that  an  engagement  had 
States  to  other  South  American  repub-  taken  place  between  Colombian  troops 
lies.  It  is  not  expected  that  Senators  and  the  Indians  who  live  near  the  south- 
Carmack,    Morgan,    Blackburn,    Daniel,  cm  boundary  of  the  Panama  Republic. 
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— Dispatches  from  Colombia  say  that 
General  Reyes  was  elected  President  on 
the  2d  inst. 

Great  Fire  in      EnormOUS    loSS    of    prop- 

Baltimore       ^^^^^  ^^'^^  caused  in  Balti- 
more    on     Sunday     and 
Monday  last  by  a  conflagration  that  for 
a  long  time  defied  all  efforts  to  restrain 
it.     At  10.50  a.  m.  on  Sunday  an  auto- 
matic alarm  was  given  from  the  ware- 
house of  Hurst  &  Co.,  a  firm  prominent 
in   the  wholesale  dry  goods  trade,  at 
Hopkins  Place  and  German  Street,  in 
the  heart  of  the  business  district.   Fire- 
man  promptly   responded,    but    could 
not  check  the  progress  of  the  flames. 
A  gasoline  tank  in  the  Hurst  Building 
had  exploded,  and  the  wind  was  high. 
In  a  short  time  a  dozen  warehouses 
were  burning,  and  before  the  following 
morning    the    buildings    in    a    district 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  four 
blocks     wide     had     been     destroyed. 
Among  these  were  many  fine  and  lofty 
structures  erected  by  Trust  companies 
and  similar  institutions,  the  costly  new 
Court  House,   the   Baltimore   &   Ohio 
Railroad  office  and  two  or  three  banks. 
All  of  the  newspapers  lost  their  build- 
ings;  two   of   them    transferred   their 
forces  to  Washington  and  were  pub- 
lished there.     Appeals  for  help  were 
addressed  to  other  cities.    Engines  and 
firemen   were   sent   from   Washington 
and  Philadelphia,  Sunday  evening.   Be- 
fore   Monday    morning,    ten    engines, 
with  sixty  horses  and  a  hundred  fire- 
men,  were   on   their   way   from    New 
York.     At  one  time  400  streams  were 
pouring  upon  the  fire,  but  with  little 
effect.      A    few    large    buildings    and 
many  small  ones  were  wrecked  by  dy- 
namite, in  the  hope  that  the  fire  could 
thus  be  checked.    On  Monday  the  most 
trustworthy  estimate  of  the  property 
losses  was  $75,000,000.    At  last  reports 
there  had  been  no  loss  of  life,  but  about 
one   hundred    persons    were    suffering 
from  injuries. 

r^„u^    ^A     There  are  now  no  American 
Cuba  and      ^  •      ^   1  •^        <  « 

Porto  Rico    troops  m  Cuba.     On  the  4th 

inst.   the   four  companies  of 

artillery  that  have  been  stationed  on  the 

island,  two  at  Havana  and  two  at  Santi- 


ago, boarded  a  transport  at  Havana  and 
sailed  for  home.     The  final  ceremonies 
were  of  a  simple  character.    On  the  plain 
near  Cabana  Fortress  the  American  sol- 
diers  stood   in  line,   with   companies  of 
Cuban   Artillery  and  Rural  Guards   on 
the  right  and  the  left.     The  troops  pre- 
sented arms,  the  American  flag  was  low- 
ered    from     the     camp     flagstaff,     the 
Cuban  flag  was  hoisted  in  place  of  it,  and 
at  the  Fortress  a  salute  of  21  guns  was 
fired.    President  Palma,  addressing  Min- 
ister  Squiers   in   English,   characterized 
the  departure  of  these  troops  as  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  events  in  history. 
They  were  the  last  of  the  forces  that  had 
helped  Cuba  to  gain  independence  and 
the  blessings  of  freedom.     They  could 
have  remained,  under  some  pretext,  and 
could  have  imposed  unjust  demands.  But 
the  United  States  proved  its  disinterested- 
ness and  sincerity  by  taking  them  away, 
thus  showing  that  Cuba  had  the  confi- 
dence of  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
of  the  earth.    It  was  an  act  that  reflected 
everlasting    glory    upon    the    American 
people. — The  reported  desire  of  our  Sen- 
ate so  to  amend  the  Piatt  Amendment 
Treaty  that  it   shall   surely  be  binding 
upon  Cuba  for  all  time  causes  some  sur- 
prise in  Havana,  where  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  agreement  (recently  ratified  by 
Cuba)  is  practically  a  perpetual  one,  its 
terms  forbidding  amendment  without  the 
consent  of  both  parties.    It  would  be  dif- 
ficult, Cubans  say,  to  secure  ratification 
of  the  suggested  amendments,  because 
the  treaty  as  it  stands  is  regarded  as  bur- 
densome, and  one  of  the  political  parties 
calls  for  a  modification  of  it. — Apologies 
have  been  given  to  the  American  Con- 
sul at  Cienfuegos  for  the  insulting  treat- 
ment of  his  office  during  the  recent  elec- 
tion riots.     The  Government  will  make 
an   investigation. — At   Washington,   the 
House  has  adopted  by  unanimous  vote  a 
resolution  giving  to  Commissioner  Dege- 
tau,   of   Porto   Rico,   the   privileges   of 
the  floor,  the  right  to  address  the  House, 
and  the  right  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on   Insular  Affairs.     Imme- 
diately thereafter,  he  introduced  a  bill 
providing  for  a  declaration  that  citizens 
of  Porto  Rico  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States.     Six  hundred  teachers  are  to  be 
brought  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  States 
next  summer  on  navy  transports. 
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T,,     „,  .,.     .  ill    its    annual    report, 

The  Philippine  ,  r-m  -i-       •  ^ 

J  J     ,  the     rnilippine     Com- 

mission recommends 
that  the  Sultan  of  Jolo  be  notified  that 
the  Bates  treaty  is  no  longer  binding 
upon  the  United  States,  he  having  vio- 
lated it  repeatedly  and  forfeited  his 
rights  under  it.  The  Commission  asks 
that  our  tariff  on  sugar  and  tobacco 
from  the  islands  be  reduced  to  not  more 
than  25  per  cent,  of  the  Dingley  rates ; 
that  the  coastv^ise  navigation  laws  be 
not  applied,  until  1909,  to  trade  be- 
tween the  islands  and  the  States ;  that 
control  over  the  shipping  in  the  trade 
between  the  islands  be  left  wholly  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Commission,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  War ;  and  that  the 
Commission  be  authorized  to  encour- 
age the  investment  of  capital  in  rail- 
roads by  accompanying  the  grants  of 
franchises  with  a  guaranty  of  income, 
not  exceeding  4  per  cent.  Governor 
Taft,  reporting  to  the  Commission, 
says  the  number  of  friars  in  the  islands 
was  246  on  December  ist,  against  1,013 
in  1898.  Concerning  the  Catholic 
Church,  he  says: 

^'  Whatever  may  happen  during  the  first  few 
months  of  the  coming  of  the  American  Bishops, 
it  is  certain  that  the  spirit  of  the  American 
Catholic  Church  is  so  different  from  that  of  the 
Spanish  Church  from  a  political  standpoint 
that  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  friars  will 
gradually  wane,  and  that  of  the  American 
Bishops  become  controlling,  bringing  about  that 
which  we  so  much  desire,  the  Americanizing 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Philip- 
pines." 

Governor  Wright  was  inaugurated  at 
Manila  on  the  ist.  He  said  that  it  was 
his  purpose  to  support  the  principles 
of  Governor  Taft's  administration. — 
Sixto  Lopez  recently  arrived  in  Manila. 
Having  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance, he  will  be  deported. 

,      .  The     "  chronic     devil- 

Anarchy  in  ^^^,  „  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

Santo  Domingo      .    -^  •        c      4.       t^^ 

mg  on  m  banto  Do- 
mingo for  the  past  few  months  has  now 
brought  the  Republic  to  the  last  stage 
of  anarchy.  General  Morales  still  holds 
the  capital  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  and 
seems  to  be  slightly  strengthening  his 
position.  General  Jimenes  holds  the 
country  districts,  while  ex-President 
AVos  V  Gil  is  biding  his  time  at  the  sea 


coast  waiting  lor  a  chance  to  recuperate 
and  regain  his  lost  position.     There  is 
little  or  no  money  to  be  had   in  the 
whole  Republic,  the  national  credit  is 
nil,  and  life  and  property  are  absolutely 
insecure.  Not  only  is  the  present  sit- 
uation worse  than  it  has  been  at  any 
time  for  years,  but  it  is  probably  safe 
to  say  that  the  whole  Republic  is  slow- 
ly reverting  to  barbarism.     All  compe- 
tent travelers  unite  in  declaring  that 
Santo  Domingo  is  the  darkest  spot  in 
the    new    hemisphere.      And    all    the 
while  the  fertile  island,  which  once  en- 
joyed   a    considerable    prosperity    and 
civilization,  is  reverting  to  a  state  of 
nature.     The  roads  are  becoming  foot- 
paths,  the   bridges    are   falling   down, 
the  markets  are  deserted  and  the  jun- 
gle is  gradually  recovering  the  cleared 
land  and  the  plantations.     Last  week, 
to  cap  the  climax,  the  insurgents  delib- 
erately fired  at  a  launch  of  the  United 
States    cruiser    "  Yankee "    as    it    ap- 
proached the  city  wharf  and  killed  J.  G. 
Johnson,   a    machinist.      As    a    conse- 
quence. Minister  Powell  has  told  the 
American  naval  officer  in  command  to 
take   drastic   measures  to   protect  the 
American   honor    and   interests.      Our 
State    Department    has    also    ordered 
extra  war  ships  to  the  theater  of  action. 
In  the  meantime,  the  European  nations, 
especially  Germany  and  England,  are 
becoming  restive,  and  it  is  predicted 
that   if  our  patience   is   not   soon   ex- 
hausted they  will  take  a  hand  them- 
selves and  punish  the  negro  republic. 
Many  people,  both  in  Santo  Domingo 
and   the   United   States,   urge   the   an- 
nexation of  the  black  republic  to  this 
country  as  the  only  solution  of  the  Re- 
public's troubles.     Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  alleged  that  owing  to  the  dire  warn- 
ings of  certain  Porto  Rican  exiles,  the 
Dominicans  are  turning  away  from  the 
United  States  and  looking  to  Germany 
for  their  protection.     Whether  this  is 
true  or  not,  it  is  almost  certain  that  a 
crisis   confronts  the  United   States  in 
its  relation  to  Santo  Domingo.      An- 
other week  may  see  some  interestmg 
developments. 

In  the  replies  to  the  Address 
Enghsh  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  Throne  at  the  opening 
Pohtics  ^^  Parliament,  attacks^  were 
made  on  the  Government  by  the  Liberals 
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for  negligence  in  preparations  and  the 
mismanagement  of  the  Boer  War,  and 
by  the  NationaHsts  for  the  disregard  of 
Irish  interests.  The  Liberal  leader,  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  stated  that 
June  20th,  1899,  Mr.  Chamberlain  asked 
him  for  the  support  of  the  Opposition 
in  sending  10,000  troops  to  South  Africa, 
saying,  "  We  know  those  fellows  won^t 
fight.  We  are  playing  a  game  of  bluff." 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  reply  said  he  did  not 
think  he  used  the  word  "  bluff,"  but  he 
would  call  attention  to  the  admission  just 
made  that  the  Liberal  Opposition  was  to 
blame  for  the  deficiency  in  the  British 
forces  in  South  Africa  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  and  the  consequent  early 
reverses.  Peace  was  impossible  because 
Mr.  Kriiger  had  relied  on  foreign  inter- 
vention and  had  been  led  by  the  conduct 
of  the  Opposition  to  believe  that  Great 
Britain  was  not  in  earnest. — John  Red- 
mond declared  that  the  concessions  made 
to  the  Irish  in  the  recent  Land  Act  had 
not  shelved  the  Irish  question,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  every  concession  they 
had  obtained  or  might  obtain  would  be 
used  for  the  furtherance  of  the  contest 
for  Home  Rule.  The  Irish  would  rather 
govern  themselves  badly  than  be  gov- 
erned well  by  another  nation.  Since  the 
Government  had  refused  to  carry  out  its 
promises  to  establish  a  Catholic  Univer- 
sity in  Ireland,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Irish  members  henceforth  to  oppose  the 
Government.  This  revival  of  Home 
Rule  agitation  plays  directly  into  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  hands,  even  tho  it  may 
hasten  the  fall  of  the  Balfour  Cabinet, 
because  he  has  been  striving  to  maintain 
the  organization  of  the  Liberal-Unionist 
party,  against  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
the  former  leader  of  the  party,  who 
wishes  to  disband  it  on  the  ground  that 
the  Home  Rule  issue,  which  was  the  cause 
of  its  organization,  is  now  of  no  prac- 
tical importance. — The  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  Liberal-Unionist  party  has  de- 
cided to  continue  the  organization,  and 
will  assist  all  candidates  who  will  agree 
to  support  Premier  Balfour,  whatever 
may  be  their  views  on  the  proposed  tariff 
policy. — The  Chamberlain  Tariff  Com- 
mission is  now  holding  secret  sessions 
twice  a  week.  It  is  composed  of  68  mem- 
bers representing  all  the  important 
branches  of  commerce  and  manufacture, 


and  the  object,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, is  to  ascertain  by  what  method 
a  reform  of  trade  conditions  may  be  ac- 
complished with  the  slightest  possible 
disturbance  of  business.  In  placing  such 
a  question  in  the  hands  of  business  men 
instead  of  politicians  and  in  including 
representatives  of  the  colonies  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  made  a  wide  departure 
from  the  ordinary  British  policy.  The 
Commission  has  no  official  status,  and  its- 
powers  are  purely  advisory. 

Germany  ^^  association  for  the  promo- 
tion of  a  commercial  unior? 
between  central  European  states  to  resist 
the  American  invasion  in  the  industrial 
world  has  been  formed  in  Berlin  under 
the  presidency  of  Duke  Ernst  Gunther,of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Emperor  William.  The  first  meeting  was 
attended  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  promi- 
nent economists,  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants and  politicians,  and  Germany^ 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  France,  Switzer- 
land, the  Netherlands  and  Scandinavia 
are  the  countries  included  in  the  proposed 
alliance.  It  is  expected  that  the  association 
will  make  the  people  of  Europe  realize 
that  their  common  industrial  interests  are 
threatened  by  the  extension  of  American 
foreign  commerce,  and  that  nothing  but 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform  and  stringent 
tariff  will  prevent  the  destruction  of 
European  industries.  In  default  of  gov- 
ernmental action  it  is  proposed  to  organ- 
ize the  more  important  industries  into 
great  international  trusts,  which  would 
thus  co-operate  against  a  common  enemy. 
— The  Agrarians  have  sharply  attacked 
the  Government  for  its  failure  to  protect 
agricultural  interests  by  denouncing  the 
present  commercial  treaties  and  substitut- 
ing higher  duties  on  grain  and  meat. 
German  agriculture  is  in  an  intolerable 
condition,  and  an  increase  of  the  duty  on 
wheat  is  said  to  be  necessary  in  order 
to  prevent  Germany  from  being  totally 
dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  its 
food  supplies,  as  England  now  is. — A 
curious  scheme  for  a  combination  work- 
ingmen's  saving  bank  and  lottery  is  un- 
der consideration  in  Prussia  and  said  to 
be  favored  by  the  Government.  Small 
weekly  deposits,  of  from  10  cents  to  a 
dollar,  are  to  be  received  by  the  banks, 
and  instead  of  interest  the  depositors  are 
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to  receive  lottery  tickets  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  their  deposits.  The  in- 
come, after  allowing-  for  administrative 
expenses,  is  to  be  awarded  by  lottery,  in 
which  there  are  12,500  prizes,  ranging  in 
value  from  $25,000  to  $5.  A  weekly 
journal  will  be  sent  free  to  all  depositors, 
and  the  income  from  its  advertising  will 
be  added  to  the  lottery  fund.  The  news- 
paper, under  Government  management, 
would  have,  it  is  estimated,  2,400,000 
readers  and  would  be  an  important  factor 
in  molding  public  opinion. 

J  .  On  February  ist  an  Anglo-Ital- 
ian arbitration  treaty  was  signed 
*at  Rome  by  the  Foreign  Minister,  Sig- 
ner Tittoni,  and  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor, Sir  F.  L.  Bertier.  Last  year  a 
similar  treaty  was  signed  between 
France  and  Italy,  and  also  one  between 
France  and  England,  so  these  three 
countries  are  bound  together  for  the 
preservation  of  peace.  The  three 
treaties  are  almost  identical  in  terms, 
brief,  and  do  not  cover  all  cases  of  pos- 
sible conflict,  but  they  will  certainly 
tend  to  prevent  a  rupture  of  diplomatic 
relations  through  minor  disagreements. 
The  present  Italian  Government  holds 
that  the  fact  that  Italy  is  bound  by  the 
Triple  Alliance  to  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary does  not  prevent  her 
from  forming  a  closer  connection  with 
France  and  England,  and  this  policy, 
taking  into  consideration  also  the  open 
disregard  shown  by  the  present  French 
Government  for  the  old  feud  with  Ger- 
many, gives  great  confidence  in  the 
security  of  European  peace. — The  So- 
cialists in  the  Italian  Parliament  have 
succeeded  in  getting  a  bill  introduced 
providing  for  a  commission  to  examine 
into  the  condition  of  the  navy.  The 
commission  will  be  composed  of  six 
Senators,  six  Deputies  and  three  naval 
officials,  and  will  report  within  a  year. 

^      , ,        It  is  quite  probable 

Impending  Trouble        ^1     ^  •       t-      4. 

.      .     ^  „  that  a  war  m  East- 

in  the  Balkans  .     .  ... 

ern  Asia  will  give 
occasion  for  an  outbreak  in  Eastern 
Europe  among  the  turbulent  peoples 
who  have  only  been  kept  from  open 
warfare  by  the  vigilant  repression  of 
the  Powers.  As  the  tension  between 
Russia  and  Japan  has  increased,   Bul- 


garia and  Turkey  have  become  more 
openly  hostile,  and  now  apparently  are 
only  seeking  for  a  pretext  to  attack 
each  other.  Such  a  pretext  seemed  to 
have  presented  itself  in  the  interfer- 
ence of  Turkish  officials  with  Bulgarian 
commerce,  and  in  particular  the  de- 
tention at  Constantinople  of  the  bag- 
gage of  M.  Mateef,  the  Bulgarian  Com- 
missioner to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
but  the  Porte  promptly  disavowed  the 
acts  of  the  custom  officers.  The  Sul- 
tan declares  himself  ready  to  carry 
out  the  administrative  reforms  in 
Macedonia  insisted  upon  bj  Russia 
and  Austria-Hungary,  but  only  when 
Bulgaria  shall  change  its  threatening 
attitude  and  the  revolutionists  become 
quiet.  This  means  an  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  the  reforms,  for  the  Bul- 
garian Sobranje  before  adjourning 
voted  a  large  emergency  credit  to  the 
War  Department,  and  Boris  Sarafoff, 
the  leader  of  the  Revolutionists,  is  ex- 
pected in  the  Monastir  country  soon, 
where  riots  have  already  occurred.  Turk- 
ish troops  are  assembled  on  the  fron- 
tier, and  it  is  reported  from  Salonika 
that  the  Government  has  ordered  the 
railway  company  to  place  all  their  roll- 
ing stock  at  the  disposal  of  the  military 
authorities,  and  to  keep  coal  depots  at 
every  station. 


,  Without  waiting  for  the  long 
japan  an  (jgi^yed  reply  of  Russia, 
Japan  on  Saturday  ordered 
Mr.  Kurino,  the  Japanese  Minister  at  St. 
Petersburg,  to  sever  the  diplomatic  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries  by 
withdrawing,  and  he  will  leave  at  once 
for  Berlin.  Baron  de  Rosen,  the  Rus- 
sian Minister  at  Tokyo,  who  has  person- 
ally done  all  he  could  to  preserve  peace, 
will  leave  Japan  as  soon  as  possible.  Ap- 
parently, Japan  has  been  only  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  her  new  cruisers  from  the 
Mediterranean,  which  have  now  reached 
Chinese  waters.  The  Russian  note  was 
already  on  its  way  and  it  Was  known  that 
it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  Japa- 
nese proposals,  altho  its  exact  contents 
have  not  been  made  public.  It  is  under- 
stood that  Russia  insists  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  Korea  and  will  prevent  any 
fortifications  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
peninsula,    which     would    threaten     the 
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Russian  communications  between  Vladi- 
vostok and  Port  Arthur,  and  tliat  Japan 
insisted  on  a  treaty  which  would  prevent 
the  annexation  of  Manchuria  by  Russia, 
and  would  insure  equal  commercial 
rights  there  to  all  nations.  Large  bodies 
of  Russian  troops  are  stationed  along  the 
Yalu  River,  probably  on  the  Korean  side 
as  well  as  the  Manchurian,  while  the 
Fusan-Seoul  Railway  is  already  prac- 
tically in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  sol- 
diers, and  transports  at  Tsushima,  only 
forty  miles  from  Masanpho,  will  easily 
convey  into  Korea  the  troops  in  readiness 
there.  The  Russian  fleet  last  Thursday 
passed  out  through  the  narrow  channel 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  of  Port  Ar- 
thur, and  after  maneuvering  off  Wei-hai- 
wei  came  to  anchor  just  outside.  It  is 
reported  as  we  go  to  press  that  Japanese 
warships  are  on  their  way  to  Chemulpo, 
the  port  of  Seoul,  and  that  they  have 
captured  on  their  way  several  Russian 
trading  vessels. 

^1-    r^i--         r^      .-  The  Lesfislative 

The  Chinese  Question  ^  .-^  j 

.    ,,     «,  ,  Council   passed, 

in  the  Transvaal  -  .  r 

:  byavoteoi 

22  to  4,  Sir  George  Farrar's  mo- 
tion requesting  the  Government  to  pre- 
pare an  ordinance  for  the  importation 
of  Chinese  laborers  into  the  colony, 
and  the  bill  has  passed  its  third  reading. 
The  members  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil are  not  elected,  but  appointed, 
twelve  of  them  being  ofiicial,  so  there 
is  some  question  whether  this  action 
represents  the  wishes  of  the  people  as 
a  whole.  To  remove  this  objection 
numerous  mass  meetings  have  been 
held,  which  have,  in  most  cases,  de- 
clared in  favor  of  Chinese  labor,  and  a 
monster  petition  to  the  same  effect, 
said  to  contain  45,100  names,  or  70  per 
cent,  of  the  white  residents  of  the 
Transvaal,  excluding  Government  em- 
ployees, has  been  prepared  to  present 
to  the  Council.  The  Boers  are  divided 
on  the  question,  and  some  of  the  labor 
leaders  favor  the  importation  of  Asiat- 
ics, on  the  ground  that  it  will  give  em- 
ployment to  skilled  workmen  now  idle 
on  account  of  the  general  stagnation. 
It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the 
proposed  policy  that  it  is  impracticable 
to  use  white  unskilled  labor  in  the 
mines,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  na- 
tives from  Central  Africa  and  Uganda, 


while   Asiatic    labor   can   be    imported 
under  contract  in   restricted   numbers, 
under  such  provisions  that  they  shall 
be  returned  to  their  own    country  at 
the    expiration    of    their    time.       The 
minority   in    the    Council    argued   that 
natives  could  be  procured  if  they  were 
treated  decently;  that  the  number  of 
laborers  needed  is  exaggerated  by  the 
mine  owners,  and  by  the  use  of  more 
machinery     and     payment     of     better 
wages  with  proper  economy  in  admin- 
istration the  mines  can  be  worked  by 
white   labor.     Under   the  provisions   of 
the  proposed  law  imported  laborers  can 
be  employed  only  in  unskilled  labor  in  . 
the  mines  of  the  Witwatersrand  district, 
and  no  laborer  can  remain  longer  than 
five  years.     The  Premiers  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand 
have  sent  protests  to  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment   against    the    introduction    of 
Chinese  labor;  this  action  is  considered 
by  many  as  an  unwarrantable  interfer- 
ence in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  colony 
by  others. 

German  The    relief   expedition 

Southwest  Africa  ^^^"^  Swakopmund  has 
succeeded  m  relievmg 
the  garrisons  at  Okahandja  and  Wind- 
hoek after  a  fierce  engagement  against 
natives  of  ten  times  the  number  of  the 
Germans.  The  fight  lasted  six  hours, 
and  at  the  end  this  main  camp  of  the 
enemy  on  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Mountain 
was  stormed  and  the  stolen  cattle  re- 
covered. The  railroad  is  novy^  in  opera- 
tion from  the  coast  to  Windhoek. 
Omaruru,  north  of  the  railroad,  which 
fifty  men  have  held  since  the  outbreak, 
has  been  reached  by  a  small  party  after 
hard  fighting,  but  is  still  surrounded  by 
the  natives,  and  a  force  of  400  Germans, 
soldiers  and  marines  from  the  gunboat 
"  Habicht,"  with  artillery,  have  gone  to 
its  aid.  Ninety-one  soldiers  and  settlers, 
including  women  and  children,  are 
known  to  have  been  killed  in  the  colony, 
and  more  than  two  hundred  are  yet  un- 
accounted for.  Colonel  Luetwein,  Gov- 
ernor of  German  Southwest  Africa,  who 
has  been  in  the  southern  part  subduing 
the  Bondelzwartz  Hottentots,  has  now 
returned,  but  it  is  reported  that  these 
tribes  are  again  in  revolt,  and  the  settlers 
there  are  in  danger. 
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Author  of  "The  History  of  Tammanv  Hall,"'  Etc. 

N  the  aftermath  of  comments  upon  the  Godkin,have,in  different  ways,  combined 

recent    triumph   of    Tammany   Hall  it  in  their  works. 

one  view  in  particular  has  been  ad-        It  is  a  view  which  is   fundamentally 

vanced  with  such  conspicuous  pertinacity  wrong,  both  by  what  it  says  and  by  what 

that  it  merits  the  most  serious  consider-  it  implies,  and  in  its  ulterior  application 

ation.     It  is  a  view   significant  of  the  it  transcends  the  mere  bounds  of  mu- 

attitude  of  a  number  of  influential  writ-  nicipalities  and  strikes  at  the  endurance 

ers,   both  here  and  abroad;  and  apart  of  manhood  suffrage  itself.    In  its  pres- 

from  its  repetition  in  print,  it  is  heard  ent  incipient  form  it  seems  divested  of 

constantly  \n  the  domain  of  private  con-  serious   importance.      It   involves,   how- 

versation.    Each  recurring  defeat  of  the  ever,  a  question  of  the  gravest  character 

forces  of  civic  decency  appears  to  give  — whether  or  not  democracy  is  a  failure, 

it  a  firmer  and  a  wider  basis  and  a  valid-  And,  in  a  country  where  social  and  in- 

ity  of  fact  not  to  be  easily  disputed.    Ap-  dustrial  conditions  are  gravitating  to  a 

plied  in  this  instance  to  New  York  City,  pitch  of  great  intensity;  where  concen- 

it  is  a  view  which  is  commonly  expressed  trated  corporate  wealth  juxtaposes  a  vast 

whenever,  in  any  great  American  city ,  the  proletariat    population;    where,   as   Mr. 

majority   sanctions   the   continuance   of  Jack  London  so  ably  pointed  out  in  The 

plundering  government   or   deposes   an  Independent,    class    lines    are    rapidly 

honest  administration  to  make  way  for  forming — the  determining  of  this  ques- 

spoliation.  tion  is  one  that  will  ultimately  affect  the 

To  many  commentators  the  recent  sue-  whole  fabric  of  our  Government, 
cess  of  Tammany  Hall  bore  a  distinct        For,  ipso  facto,  the  growing  view  that 

interpretation.    This  was  that  the  masses  the  masses  are  to  be  distrusted,  if  not 

are  incapable  of  sustained  effort  for  good  feared,  conveys  its  clear  implication.  This 

government.  is  that  there  is  a  class  to  whom  the  de- 

In  ever}'  community  there  is  an  ex-  cision  of  public  affairs  can  safely  be  in- 
clusive "  better  class,"  which  seems  to  trusted.  And  what  is  this  class  ?  Here 
itself  to  have  virtues  and  an  order  of  we  are  forced  to  go  back  to  that  Federal- 
intellect  wanting  in  the  common  run  of  ist  doctrine  which  dominated  established 
mankind.  It  has  its  habitual  sneers  at  conditions  until  the  third,  fourth  and 
a  something  huge  and  vulgar  which  as-  fifth  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century — 
sumes  tangible  shape  in  its  mind  as  the  the  doctrine  of  property  qualification.  It 
masses.  Were  the  view  to  which  I  refer  is  the  old  idea,  inherited  from  the  British 
confined  to  this  class  it  might  well  be  aristocracy,  that  the  electoral  power 
regarded  with  little  apprehension.  But  should  be  lodged  in  the  propertied  classes, 
it  emanates  from  many  thinkers  who  who,  it  was  held,  really  represented  the 
strive  to  be  impartial,  and  who  have  no  intelligence,  the  virtue,  the  stability  and 
intention  of  stooping  to  abuse  or  patron-  the  wealth  of  the  country.  No  public 
ization,  whatever  tone  their  comments  man  has  yet  dared  to  urge  a  restriction 
may  superficially  suggest.  Nor  does  it  of  the  franchise.  No  newspaper,  how- 
represent  the  judgment  of  the  hour,  ever  owned  or  subsidized,  has  been  so 
springing  from  the  bitterness  of  defeat,  rash  as  openly  to  deny  manhood  suffrage. 
Time  and  time  again  it  is  iterated  with  But  if  the  thought  has  not  been  expressed 
deliberation,  and  such  unprejudiced,  ma-  outright,  it  seems  latent  in  many  of  the 
ture    scholars    as    Mr.  Lecky  and   Mr.  published  comments.    Where  freedom  of 
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print  is  self-abridged  by  politic  considcra-  are   now   so   strongly   intrenched.      But, 
tions,    that    of    private    speech    allows  apart  from  the  well-known  dictum  that 
itself  a  wide  latitude.    And  in  the  privacy  privilege  always  edges  its  way  by   im- 
of  conversation  one  often  hears  a  deplor-  perceptible  degrees,  and  in  the  very  act 
ing  that  great  questions  affecting  busi-  of    subverting    free    institutions     shows 
ness  interests  must  be  submitted  to  the  the  most  scrupulous  regard  for  popular 
caprices  of  an  irresponsible  mass  of  vot-  forms,  we  have  in  our  own  generation 
ers.     This  is  the  general   sentiment  in  witnessed  an  extraordinary  transforma- 
commercial  quarters ;  and,  as  commerce  tion.     We  have  seen  the  principle,  once 
has  the  supreme  mastery  of  the  land  and  thought  so  inviolable  and  impregnable, 
in  centripetal  power  is  destined  to  grow  and   even   now   sworn   to  by  a   forlorn 
mightier  still,  it  may — doubtless,  will — not  remnant,   that   "competition   is  the  life 
always  be  content  with  trammels  it  must  of  trade,"  being  overthrown.     No  series 
now  endure.     As  it  has  overridden  and  of  carefully  drafted  laws  and  no  out- 
circumvented  laws  aimed  at  its  concen-  bursts  of  public  sentiment  have  sufficed 
trated  growth,  so  in  time  it  will  doubtless  to  keep  it,  from  being  trampled  under, 
strive  to  fashion  political  conditions  to  Under  the  very  eyes  of  the  people  an 
suit  its  own  ends.     The  cry  that  democ-  industrial    aristocracy    has    been    estab- 
racy   is   a    failure — that   the   masses   of  lished,  which,  in  audacity  of  aims  and 
voters  are  incapable  of  self-government  potency  of  resources,  far  surpasses  the 
— will  be  a  very  potent  weapon  in  its  expectations  of  the  few  who  thirty  and 
hands.   But  the  signs  portend  the  growth  forty  years  ago  predicted  its  rise.     And 
of  a  new  political  party,  which,  scarcely  as   industrial   freedom  is  being  all  the 
noticed,    has   already   entered   upon   its  time  more  effectively  suppressed,  so    it 
formative  stages.     I  refer,  of  course,  to  is  fair  to  predict  by  analogy  that  political 
revolutionary    socialism.      This    is    the  freedom  will  be  subjected  to  similar  at- 
threatened   opposition  the  great  corpo-  tacks.    These  two  spheres  of  action,  ap- 
rate  power  will  have  to  face ;  and  as  the  parently    having    no    relevancy,  do,  in 
new    party    will    be    composed    of    the  fact,   concatenate   each  other.     Political 
masses  of  voters  and  will  seek  to  turn  freedom,  if  persisted  in,  will  inevitably 
over     to      governmental      control      the  efface  industrial  despotism  and  supplant 
very  utilities  upon  which  the  corporate  it  with  something  better.     The  two  are 
classes  have  acquired  their  power,  it  will  essentially  antagonistic  and  can  no  more 
be  to  the  corporate  elements  the  most  last  co-ordinately  than,  in  the  phrase  of 
radical  peril  that  they  have  yet  encoun-  Lincoln,  a  country  can  exist,  half  slave 
tered.    It  will  be  a  peril  whose  strength  and  half  free.     The  men  who  have  the 
will  spring  from  manhood  suffrage.   As  consummate  ability  to  plan  and  combine 
the  danger  draws  near,  the  great  corpo-  gigantic  enterprises  and  apportion  among 
rations,  driven  to  defensive  organization,  themselves  the  revenues  of  peoples    do 
will  attempt  to  ward  it  off  by  those  in-  not  lack  the  perspicacity  to  foresee.    Nor 
direct  methods  which  attain  their  ends  do  they  fail  to  understand  the  value  of 
without  seeming  to  encroach  upon  the  the  oft-proven  principle  that  no  despo- 
liberties  of  the  people.     They  will  not  tism  is   so  securely  established  as  that 
use     too     overt     means     calculated     to  which  seems  to  spring  from  the  volun- 
awaken  popular  suspicion ;  but   I  am  in-  tary  suffrages  of  the  people.    More  and 
clined  to  think  that,  seizing  hold  of  the  more  in  the  United  States  these  men  are 
view  that  the  masses  of  voters  are  irre-  becoming  the  real  instigators  or  abettors 
sponsible,  they  will  use  that  as  a  lever  of    that    authoritative    opinion     which 
and  will  try  to  get  through,  step  by  step,  makes  and  unmakes  laws  and  uproots 
processes  of  legislation  which  will  tend  conditions.     Sometimes  they  inspire  the 
in  some  form  to  minimize  the  political  powerful  agencies  of  print  and  oratory 
action  of  the  many.  that  mold  public  opinion ;  at  other  times 
This  may  seem  to  be  an  alarmist  pre-  they  divert  a  view  that  permeates  a  part 
diction ;  and  there  are  those   in  plenty  of  the  community  to  their  own  ends.   To 
who  will  deride  the  idea  that  the  masses  imply  that  there  is,  at  the  present  time, 
of  voters  will  ever  allow  themselves  to  an  organization  to  subvert  political  free- 
be  dispossessed  of  rights  in  which  they  dom  would  be  wild.    But,  beyond  doubt, 
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there  is  a  certain  efifective  cohesiveness,  a 
collective  energy  of  united  action,  on  the 
part  of  the  great  corporate  interests 
whenever  any  critical  agitation  threatens 
their  vital  interests.  They  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  fewness  of  number,  of  know- 
ing what  they  want  and  of  the  power  to 
attain  their  purposes  with  celerity,  while 
the  many  are  divided  by  conflicting  opin- 
ions and  sway  this  way  and  that  in 
awkward  preponderance. 

The  effect  of  the  view  that  the  masses 
of  voters  are  irresponsible  is  already 
visible.  The  general  tendencv — viewing 
the  country  as  a  whole — to  lengthen, 
whenever  constitutionally  possible,  the 
tenure  of  public  officials  and  to  concen- 
trate in  them  a  greater  measure  of  power 
and  responsibility  is  one  of  the  evidences. 
The  tendency  to  increase  the  appointive 
power  of  executives  is  a  second  evidence. 
There  seems  to  be  a  distinct  reversion 
to  that  Federalist  principle — a  principle 
which  still  survives  in  its  original  form 
in  our  Electoral  College — of  giving  in- 
direct instead  of  direct  power  to  the  elec- 
torate. Where  the  law-making  func- 
tions of  the  Government,  National  and 
State,  rest  upon  the  popular  will,  it  is 
truly  abnormal  that  a  reversion  should 
be  under  way  which  threatens  to  control 
the  power  of  that  very  popular  will.  But 
while  legislators  derive  their  functions 
from  the  people,  they  are  more  frequent- 
ly than  not  susceptible  to  corporate  than 
to  popular  influences.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  portentous  anomalies  of  American 
politics ;  the  causes  are  explainable,  but 
they  cannot  be  enumerated  here. 

The  reversion  shows  not  so  much  of 
a  desire  to  lessen  the  demoralization  of 
political  chicanery  as  it  betrays  a  distrust 
of  the  masses  of  voters.  These  are  slight 
and  almost  imperceptible  forerunners,  it 
is  true.  Manhood  suffrage  and  popular 
forms  seem  at  present  irremovable  in 
their  entirety.  But  the  student  of  human 
affairs  knows  too  sadly  that  few  ideas 
born  of  selfishness  and  prejudice  are 
ever  so  completely  extinguished  that 
they  cannot  have  their  upward  way 
again;  and  that  no  idea  grounded  upon 
the  same  motives  is  ever  so  feeble  in 
its  infancy  that  it  does  not  contain  ex- 
plosive possibilities.  The  constant  dis- 
semination of  the  view  that  the  masses 
want  dishonest  government  is  bound  to 


percolate  through  a  consequential  part 
of  the  community ;  and  when  this  view 
coincides  with  the  precise  drift  of  cur- 
rent industrial  and  social  tendencies  of 
the  great  corporate  interests  it  cannot 
be  dismissed  as  academic,  nor  can  dis- 
cussion of  it  be  held  a  hazy  speculation. 
It  is  a  nascent  factor  that  must  be 
reckoned  with. 

But  is  it  a  correct  view?  However 
much  it  may  seem  so  on  the  surface,  the 
underlying  facts  do  not  sustain  it.  Too 
long  has  it  been  the  fashion  to  throw 
the  onus  of  bad  government  upon  what 
are  known  generically  as  the  masses. 
The  facts  show  incontrovertibly  that  it 
is  the  large  propertied  class,  not  individ- 
ually, but  as  a  class,  that  specifically 
wants  dishonest  government  for  mer- 
cenary considerations,  and  that  while  the 
masses,  so-called,  may  and  do  vote  for 
corrupt  men  and  organizations,  it  is  not 
because  they  want  corrupt  administra- 
tions, but  for  other  reasons  which  to 
them  seem  paramount. 

A  study  of  the  basic  conditions  in 
American  cities  reveals  at  once  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  statement.  In  chartered 
powers  and  political  complexion  the 
administrative  organization  and  con- 
trol of  the  different  American  cities 
varies.  But  whatever  these  dissimilari- 
ties, all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  cities  present 
one  conspicuous  aspect  in  common. 
Whether  it  be  of  the  first  or  second  class, 
there  is  scarcely  a  municipality  which 
is  not  assailed  by  maladroit  influences 
aiming  to  divert  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment to  their  private  profit.  In  boss- 
ridden  cities  it  is  to  be  expected,  as  a 
natural  sequence,  that  the  domineering 
politicians  and  their  swarms  of  hench- 
men regard  spoils  opportunities  as  their 
allotted  perquisites.  They  avowedly  are 
not  in  politics  for  salubrious  or  altruistic 
purposes.  To  them  politics  is  a  trade,  a 
business  and  an  investment  combined. 
Every  one  knows  it ;  and  they  stand  out 
in  the  open,  visible  and  vulnerable.  At 
any  municipal  election  a  popular  on- 
slaught can  deprive  them  of  much  of  the 
power  which  they  abuse  and  in  which 
they  traffic.  It  is  not  this  class  which 
is  insidiously  antagonistic  to  good  gov- 
ernment. It  is  the  unprincipled  prop- 
erty owner,  business  man  and  corporate 
influence.     By  these  any  means  of  ex- 
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ploiting  government  for  mercenary  ends  evading  their  legal  obligations  or  in  us- 
is  accounted  legitimate  in  tlic  name  of  ing  city  property  and  utilities  without 
business.  It  is  not  a  class  organized  in  proper  payment.  They  will  prefer  to 
either  a  political,  commercial  or  social  bribe  rather  than  be  compelled  to  obey 
sense.  Composed  of  a  variety  of  dis-  laws  and  ordinances,  the  enforcement  of 
tinct  interests  and  influences  its  member-  which  means  a  trenching  upon  their 
ship,  so  to  speak,  is  detached,  but  it  is  ])ocketbook ;  they  will  not  hesitate  to 
unified  by  a  common,  impelling,  pre-  perjure  themselves  in  order  to  escape 
ponderating  motive — that  of  rancorous  just  taxation,  and  they  have  no  compunc- 
opposition  to  any  administration  whose  tion  in  contributing  heavily  to  any 
integrity  bars  the  way  to  plundering  en-  freebooting  political  organization  which 
terprises  and  whose  plan  of  enforcing  the  will  guarantee  them  official  favors,  con- 
law  impartially  cuts  in  upon  its  power  and  nive  at  their  designs  or  assure  them 
its  revenues.    To  say  that  this  class,  as  it  privileged  laxity. 

may  be  termed,  comprises  all  the  large  As  this  class  is  not  confined  to  New 
propertied  men  would  be  both  an  exag-  York  City,  the  facts  set  forth  here  are 
geration  and  an  injustice.  In  every  com-  applicable  in  greater  or  lesser  degree  to 
munity  there  are  many  notable  examples  every  American  municipality, 
of  men  of  large  means  who,  animated  by  It  is  not  necessary  to  draw  upon  the 
a  high  sense  of  civic  duty,  are  militant  comparatively  remote  past  for  proof  that 
against  bad  government.  Business  inter-  this  class  does  not  want  honest  govern- 
osts,  however,  in  the  largest  sense,  are  not  ment.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge 
conducted  for  sentiment  or  principle,  but  upon  the  times  of  Fernando  Wood  and 
for  profit;  and  that  kind  of  government  Tweed  when  (so  it  is  a  matter  of  record) 
which  insures  the  least  expense  and  the  the  most  powerful  accessories  and  sup- 
largest  gains  is  the  kind  most  desired,  porters  of  those  looting  administrations 
On  the  boards  of  directors  of  corpora-  were  eminent  business  and  financial  men 
tions  are  usually  men  of  opposite  politi-  who  profited  by  maladministration.  It 
cal  attachments ;  yet,  divided  in  opinion  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  the  long 
as  they  may  be  on  political  issues,  they  nauseating  account  of  the  securing  of 
seldom  fail  to  be  a  unit  in  sanctioning  public  franchises  in  New  York  City, 
any  policy  calculated  to  increase  divi-  nearly  every  one  of  which  was  indis- 
dends.  The  view  that  the  profit  and  putably  obtained  by  bribery  and  the 
loss  ledger  takes  precedence  of  all  other  grantees  of  which  in  many  cases  were 
considerations  is  so  general  in  business  pillars  of  respectability  and  leaders  of 
circles,  especially  among  corporations,  public  opinion.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
that  it  is  well  nigh  the  prevailing  view,  advert  at  length  to  the  long-standing 
That  duality  of  standard,  so  pronounced  annual  farce,  when  property  owners  of 
in  American  life,  one  standard  for  the  high  standing  rush  to  the  tax  office  and 
regulation  of  purely  private  and  another  swear  away  their  assessment  or  hire  go- 
for  that  of  business  and  political  activi-  betweens  to  arrange  a  reduction.  I  shall 
ties,  is  here  evident  in  all  its  complex  simply  collocate  a  few  of  many  facts 
influence.  A  man  may  give  millions  of  disclosed  by  Mayor  Low's  recent  ad- 
dollars  for  philanthropic  purposes  and  ministration  and  by  the  recent  municipal 
yet  in  business,  may  resort  to  methods  campaign. 

which    no   code   of   the    most   primitive        It  is  well  known  that  Tammany  Hall 

morality  can  approve.     The  malign  ef-  had  a  truly  colossal  campaign  fund.  Who 

feet  of  this  double  standard   is  clearly  supplied  it?    It  was  an  open  secret  that 

seen  in  municipal,  not  to  mention  State  it  was  supplied  principally  by  some  of 

and  national  politics.     Men   who  occu-  the    great    corporations     and    by    large 

py   a   position   of   ''  respectability,"   and  propertied  individuals,  particularly  those 

often  are  lauded  as  examplars  of  piety  which  come  into  contact  with  the  con- 

and  philanthropy,  will  not  hesitate  to  get  tracting,   taxing,   or   other   functions   of 

by  corrupt  means   special  privileges  in  the  city  government.     For  what  object? 

the    form    of   public    franchises.      They  Because  Mayor  Low's  administration  in- 

have  no  scruples  in  overcharging  cities  sisted  upon  the  city  getting  its  rightful 

for  the  public   utilities  they   supply,   in  dues  and  upon  the  enforcement  of  the 
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tax,  building,  sanitary  and  other  laws  street  railways)  for  paving  between  the 
and  ordinances.  Honest  administration  tracks.  The  total  amount  the  franchise 
was  expensive  to  those  hostile  elements,  holding  corporations  in  New  York  City 
They  could  not  bribe,  bully  or  use  it.  owe  the  city  is  nearly  $16,000,000.  This 
Evasion  of  taxes  by  a  major  part  of  includes  the  special  franchise  tax  pro- 
the  large  propertied  classes  has  been  a  vided  in  the  act  passed  when  Theodore 
continuous  practice  for  years  under  cor-  Roosevelt  was  Governor.  For  signing 
rupt  administrations.  It  has  been  esti-  that  act  Mr.  Roosevelt  incurred  the  en- 
mated  that  from  1898  to  1901  the  annual  mity  of  the  powerful  corporations,  and 
loss  to  the  city  was  fully  $20,000,000.  his  nomination  for  Vice-President  was 
The  individual  defrauders  are  so  numer-  as  much  due  to  the  designs  of  the  cor- 
ous  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  deal  porate,  backed  by  the  political,  powers,  to 
with  them  in  detail ;  and  their  yearly  immure  him  in  a  position  where  he  could 
pleas  and  scheming  to  get  their  assess-  do  them  no  further  harm,  as  it  was  to 
ments  reduced  to  a  trifling  sum  or  ex-  his  personal  popularity  with  the  voters, 
punged  is  so  notorious  and  so  persistent  The  fear  of  the  corporations  in  ques- 
a  scandal  that  the  mere  reference  to  the  tion  of  an  honest  administration  is  not 
practice  will  suffice  to  bring  it  freshly  solely  based  upon  their  aim  to  evade  just 
to  memory.  As  with  individuals  so  with  taxation.  Nearly  every  public  franchise 
corporations ;  and  among  the  corpora-  in  New  York  City  has  been  obtained  by 
tions  the  most  flagrant  offenders  are  bribery,  and  with  provision  for  little  or 
those  which  have  enormously  valuable  no  returns  to  the  city.  An  honest  ad- 
special  privileges  in  public  franchises  for  ministration  will  not  surrender  the  city's 
elevated  and  surface  railways,  gas  mains  rights  without  full  compensation  to  the 
and  electric  subways  and  telephone  and  city.  Mayor  Low's  administration  con- 
telegraph  conduits.  The  franchise  value  suited  the  public  interests  at  every  turn 
of  these  various  corporations  in  New  in  awarding  public  franchises.  For  three 
York  City  cannot,  at  a  moderate  valua-  franchises — those  for  the  Pennsylvania 
tion,  be  less  intrinsically  than  $700,000,-  tunnel,  for  the  New  York  Central  im- 
000.  Not  only  does  the  city  get  not  more  provements  and  for  surface  railways  in 
than  $443,000  annually  for  these  fran-  the  Bronx — Mayor  Low's  administra- 
chises,  but  for  decades  many  of  the  tion  secured  an  annual  payment  to  the 
companies  have  refused  to  pay  the  taxes  city  of  $250,000.  This  is  60  per  cent, 
claimed  by  the  city.  Under  Tammany  of  the  annual  amount  which  all  the  other 
administrations  no  serious  action  was  railways  in  the  city,  steam  and  surface, 
taken  to  make  them  pay  up ;  but  Mayor  yield  to  the  city.  But,  however  much 
Low's  administration  proceeded  to  vigor-  this  achievement  was  a  model  civic  one,  it 
ous  action.  The  Manhattan  Railway  was  far  from  being  satisfactory  to  the 
Company  (now  the  Interurban  Railway  corporations.  They  prefer  the  Tammany 
Company),  for  instance,  was  compelled  method.  The  simplicity  of  this  method, 
to  pay  $752,524.50  for  taxes  which  that  is  well  known.  When  Tammany  is  in 
company  owed,  beginning  in  1895.  The  power,  all  that  is  necessary  to  get  a  pub- 
corporations  controlling  the  street  rail-  lie  franchise  is  to  give  the  "  boss  "  of 
ways  in  various  parts  of  the  city  were  Tammany  Hall  a  block  of  stock  and  or- 
forced  to  pay  large  sums  representing  ders  are  given  to  the  faithful  to  vote 
arrears  in  car  license  fees  for  different  the  franchise  through.  This  method 
lines.  The  law  compels  certain  street  costs  something,  it  is  true,  but  it  costs 
railway  lines  to  take  out  car  license  fees  far  less  than  the  annual  amount  an  hon- 
and  the  franchises  of  those  lines  call  for  est  administration  demands  for  the  city 
a  payment  of  $50  license  for  each  car.  treasury  in  return  for  the  franchise. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  decades  this  While,  on  the  one  hand,  these  corpora- 
law  was  enforced  in  Mayor  Low's  ad-  tions  aim  to  secure  valuable  franchises 
ministration.  Suits  were  also  begun  for  practically  nothing  and  evade  their 
against  the  corporations  owning  the  obligations  and  taxes,  on  the  other,  some 
transit  facilities  for  nearly  $2,500,000  of  tliem,  by  means  of  corrupt  official 
for  percentages  on  gross  receipts,  or  for  action,  wring  from  the  city  treasury  an 
car  license  fees,  or  (in  the  case  of  the  enormous  tribute.   The  Consolidated  Gas 
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Company  is  an  instance.  This  company  has  lost  milHons  of  dollars  in  this  way. 
controls  all  the  gas  and  electric  light  fa-  A  large  number  of  tug  boats,  for  exam- 
cilities  in  almost  the  entire  city,  and,  as  pie,  were  running  as  low  pressure  boats, 
shown  by  numerous  expert  reports,  is  paying  but  $45  a  year,  altho  they  were 
vastly  overcapitalized.  In  its  own  re-  high  pressure  boats,  for  which  the  rate 
port,  issued  when  it  was  formed  of  a  is  $90  per  year.  Many  of  the  tug  boats 
number  of  independent  com])anies  in  stole  and  sold  city  water,  and  should 
1884,  it  rated  the  value  of  its  franchises  have  paid  $25  a  month  to  the  city.  A 
alone  as  worth  $7,000,000.  They  are  common  fraud  under  Tammany,  and 
worth  now  probably  $40,000,000  at  their  one  which  is  costly  to  the  city,  is  the  giv- 
real  value.  For  these  franchises  to  use  ing  by  corrupt  officials  of  permits  for  the 
the  streets  the  city  gets  a  few  thousand  use  of  hydrants  without  any  payment.  In 
dollars  a  year.  In  1901  Commissioner  one  case  it  w*as  found  that  a  well-known 
Monroe,  of  the  Department  of  Water,  contracting  company  favorable  to  Tam- 
Gas  and  Electricity,  caused  a  thorough  many  had  its  permits  to  use  city  water 
investigation  to  be  made.  It  was  found  extended  year  after  year  without  making 
that  New  York  City  was  obliged  to  pay  any  payment  for  the  water  used.  It  is 
an  average  of  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  needless  to  enlarge  further.  In  the  De- 
more  than  it  ought  for  electric  lamps,  al-  partment  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and 
lowing  for  the  most  liberal  profits,  and  Electricity  alone,  many  kinds  of  frauds, 
that  the  city  was  being  charged  equally  costing  the  city  millions  upon  millions 
extortionate  prices  for  gas.  The  city  of  dollars  every  year,  were  discovered 
treasury  in  the  course  of  years  had  been  and  stopped  under  Mayor  Low's  ad- 
mulcted  in  millions  of  dollars  in  over-  ministration.  In  nearly  every  case  the 
charges.  The  rates  charged  by  the  light-  beneficiaries  were  corporations  or  large 
ing  monopoly  were  so  excessive  that  propertied  individuals. 
Commissioner  Monroe  suggested,  and  Contrary  to  the  general  impression,  the 
Mayor  Low  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  tenement  houses  in  New  York  City  are 
and  Apportionment  approved,  a  scheme  not,  as  a  rule,  owned  by  large  estates, 
for  the  creation  of  a  municipal  electric  That  department  will  be  passed  over; 
lighting  plant.  But  the  bill  to  legalize  and  an  observation  taken  of  the  Building 
this  was  defeated  in  the  Legislature,  Department.  It  is  in  this  department 
mainly  through  the  efforts  of  certain  that  the  large  building  corporations  want 
Tammany  Senators.  officials  who  will  be  susceptible  to  the 
But  these  are  not  the  only  predatory  ''  proper  arguments."  The  laws  requir- 
methods  of  corporations.  The  records  ing  fire  proof  and  otherwise  sound  and 
of  the  Water  Department  show  that  the  safe  buildings  are  very  strict ;  to  meet 
city  is  both  overcharged  for  utilities  their  requirements  entails  large  expendi- 
supplied  by  private  agencies  and,  in  turn,  tures.  It  was  only  recently  that  an  ex- 
is  defrauded  of  large  sums  for  utilities  .Superintendent  of  Buildings  said  public- 
supplied  by  the  city.  The  Grand  Jury  ly  that  it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter 
in  Brooklyn  in  November,  1903,  handed  for  him  to  have  made  a  million  dollars 
up  a  presentation  sustaining  charges  a  year  corruptly;  and  this  same  official 
made  by  Deputy  Water  Commissioner  told  the  writer  that  he  had  had  many  op- 
Van  Iderstine  that  the  American  Sugar  portunities  to  make  $100,000  from  the 
Refining  Company  (popularly  known  as  erection  of  a  single  large  building.  It 
the  Sugar  Trust)  had  been  using  water  will  be  asked  how.  The  explanation  is 
from  unmetered  taps  to  the  value  of  simple.  The  great  contracting  companies 
$525,000  within  five  years;  and  the  would  eagerly  pay  $100,000  in  bribe 
Grand  Jury  recommended  that  the  Cor-  money  to  escape  strict  and  lawful  re- 
poration  Counsel  take  steps  to  collect  quirements  that  would  cost  $150,000.  It 
that  amount.  This  amount,  however,  is  would  be  a  clear  gain  of  $50,000,  and  the 
but  a  fraction  of.  the  total  of  which  the  public  would  never  be  the  wiser, 
city  has  been  defrauded  by  the  theft  of  The  enumeration  of  many  instances  of 
city  water.  Commissioner  Monroe  and  this  spirit  of  the  large  propertied  classes 
his  subordinates  discovered  a  sufficient  would  be  monotonous  and  would  not 
number  of  cases  indicating  that  the  city  add    to    the    convincing    effect    of    the 
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specific  cases  given.  In  nearly  all  the  city 
departments  the  record  is  the  same ; 
varying,  of  course,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  opportunities  and  opera- 
tions. 

While  the  large  propertied  classes,  as 
a  class,  want  dishonest  government  for 
purely  mercenary  ends,  the  masses,  as  a 
whole,  do  not.  A  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion undoubtedly  prefer  a  "  grafting  " 
administration,  yet  at  best  it  is  but  a  frag- 
mentary part  of  the  entire  electorate.  The 
majority  often  votes  for  Tammany  rule ; 
in  doing  so  it  does  not  register  its  de- 
mand for  dishonesty.  It  is  actuated  by 
other  considerations — by  partisan  appeals 
or  bias,  by  opposition  to  narrow  excise, 
by  objections  to  particular  policies  or 
candidates,  and  by  a  multitude  of  other 
interlacing  reasons  which  no  sophistical 
arguments  can  construe  into  a  call  for 


dishonesty.  The  large  propertied  classes, 
however,  want  dishonest  government  as 
a  tangible,  pliable,  immensely  valuable 
asset.  It  means  money  on  a  great  scale 
to  them.  Mainly  from  them  Tammany 
derives  its  millions  of  dollars  in  cam- 
paign funds.  Proceeding  upon  the  fa- 
mous rule  of  Jay  Gould,  "  I  contribute  to 
the  Democrats  in  a  Democratic  county 
and  to  the  Republicans  in  a  Republican 
county,"  they  know  no  political  barriers 
in  their  invidious  business  methods,  but 
support  that  dishonest  organization 
everywhere  which  has  a  dominant  hold 
and  which  fortifies  them  in  their  frauds 
upon  the  government  and  the  people. 

Who,  with  an  understanding  of  our 
underlying  political  conditions,  can  doubt 
that  it  is  the  large  propertied  classes  who 
are  the  real  enemies  of  good  government  ? 

New  York  City. 
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Japan's   Claims    Against    Russia 

BY  TOYOKICHI  lYENAGA,  PH.D. 

[The  author  of  the  following  article  is  a  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
While,  being  a  Japanese,  his  article  gives  the  Japanese  view  of  the  conflict  between 
Russia  and  Japan,  it  will  be  of  particular  value  because  it  presents  so  clearly  the  funda- 
mental Questions  which  underlie  that  conflict. — Editor.] 


BROADLY  stated,  the  Japanese  con- 
tention in  the  present  Russo- 
Japanese  controversy  cannot  be 
less  than  the  complete  assertion  and  the 
immediate  practical  application  of  the 
principle  insuring  the  preservation  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  and  of  the  Korean  King- 
dom, and  of  the  principle  of  the  "  open 
door  "  in  those  countries.  To  be  more 
specific,  the  points  of  contention  may  be 
stated  thus :  Manchuria  to  be,  in  name  as 
well  as  in  fact,  under  the  suzerainty  of 
China ;  the  status  quo  of  Korea  not  to  be 
disturbed ;  freedom  of  commerce  and 
trade  within  those  countries,  and  a  mu- 
tual agreement  guaranteeing  certain 
special  rights,  privileges  and  economic 
interests  of  Russia  and  Japan  in  Man- 
churia and  Korea  respectively. 

Among  the  points  enumerated  the  most 


vital  of  all  is  the  settlement  of  the  Man- 
churian  status.  Some  Americans  seem  to 
raise  the  question,  Why  is  the  Manchurian 
question  so  vital  to  Japan  ?  Why  is  the  lat- 
ter so  anxious  to  contend  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  territorial  integrity  of 
Manchuria,  and  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
safeguarding  of  the  commercial  interests 
of  Japan  in  the  region  ?  There  is  but  one 
answer  to  it.  Because  the  most  vital, 
cardinal,  crucial  principle  is  involved 
therein.  Because  upon  it  hangs  the  fu- 
ture of  China.  Because  once  the  annexa- 
tion of  Manchuria  by  Russia  is  admitted, 
the  whole  political  fabric  of  China,  totter- 
ing as  it  is,  but  still  able  to  keep  its 
ground,  will  go  to  pieces.  In  other 
words,  the  fate  of  Manchuria  means  a 
far  sadder,  far  weightier  disaster  than 
the  loss  of  three  northern  provinces  of 
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the  Chinese  Empire;  it  means  the  intro- 
duction of  the  poHcy  of  partition  of 
China.  Then,  again,  the  fate  of  Man- 
churia involves  the  wreck  of  the  "  open 
door  "  pohcy  in  China.  Mr.  Hay,  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States,  saw 
with  his  far-seeing  eye,  and  expressed  in 
1902  in  his  emphatic  language,  the  dan- 
ger involved,  when  Russia  tried  to  extort 
from  China  certain  special  privileges  in 
Manchuria : 

"  Such  a  concession  on  China's  part  would 
undoubtedly  be  followed  by  demands  from 
other  Powers  for  similar  equally  extensive  ad- 
vantages elsewhere  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  and 
the  inevitable  result  must  be  the  complete 
wreck  of  the  policy  of  absolute  equality  of 
treatment  to  all  nations." 

Without  China  there  can  hardly  be  an 
"  open  door."  Without  Manchuria  there 
will  ultimately  be  no  China. 

Before  the  eyes  of  the  American  pub- 
lic and  of  the  world  the  Korean  question 
has  been  brought  to  the  forefront  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  present  Russo-Japanese 
negotiation,  as  if  it  formed  the  bone  of 
contention.  Such  an  impression  is  due 
to  the  diplomatic  maneuver  of  Russia. 
In  fact,  she  has  tried  her  utmost  to  divert 
the  attention  of  Japan  and  of  the  world 
from  Manchuria  to  Korea.  Russia 
showed  great  activity  along  the  Korean 
side  of  the  Yalu,  opposed  the  opening  of 
Yongampho,  and  it  was  once  rumored 
she  constructed  quasi-forts  in  the  place. 
This  could  be  only  interpreted  as  a 
shrewd  move  of  Russia  to  strike  a  diplo- 
matic bargain  with  Japan,  and  thus  to 
dupe  the  world.  ''  Behold !  I  allow  you 
a  free  hand  in  Korea,"  Russia  counted 
on  saying  to  Japan ;  *'  you  must,  there- 
fore, allow  me  a  free  hand  in  Manchu- 
ria." And,  turning  to  the  world,  she 
thought  to  exclaim,  ''  I  have  made  such 
and  such  concessions  in  Korea  to  Japan. 
But  she  remains  obstinate ;  she  is  the  dis- 
turber of  the  peace  of  the  world."  By 
putting  Korea  as  a  bait,  Russia  simply 
tried  to  soothe  Japan  and  cause  her  to 
acquiesce  in  the  Russian  occupation  of 
Manchuria.  The  world  has  been  already 
informed  that  Russia  even  proposed  a 
neutral  zone  in  Korea.  To  Japan,  how- 
ever, the  Korean  question  is  nothing  but 
a  side  issue.  As  Japan  is  fully  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  her  predominant  interests 
in  Korea,  political,  commercial,  financial, 
are  well  acknowledged  by  the  world,  and 


fiu-ther,  as  she  has  no  intention  whatever 
to  annex  the  Peninsular  Kingdom,  such 
a  proposal  of  Russia,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
was  rejected  without  a  moment's  consid- 
eration by  the  Tokyo  Government. 

The  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  being 
thus  put  at  its  wits'  end,  seems  to  have 
now  turned  to  the  last  resort  of  enlisting 
the  sympathy  of  the  world  on  her  side,  by 
convincing  the  latter  of  her  most  peaceful 
intentions,  and  by  showing  Japan  in  the 
light  of  an  aggressive,  warlike  Power. 
Within    the    past  few  weeks,  from  St. 
Petersburg,  Paris,  Berlin,  telegraphic  re- 
ports have  issued  forth,  bringing  many 
emphatic  assurances  of  peace.      It  was 
even  reported  that  the  Czar  declared  to 
his  Ministers  on  the  Russian  New  Year's 
Day  that  ''  it  is  his  desire  and  intention 
to  maintain  peace  in  the  Far  East,"  than 
which,  the  Novoe  Vremya  declares,  there 
can  be  be  no  better  assurance  of  peace. 
If  this  be  sincerely  said,  if  peace  can  be 
maintained  in  the  Far  East,  nothing  can 
be  more  welcome  to  Japan.     But  are  we 
justified  in  placing  implicit  faith  in  this 
peace-assuring  news,  emanating  from  St. 
Petersburg?    We,  who  are  sojourners  in 
this  country,  and  are  naturally  watching 
with  the  keenest  interest  and  anxiety  the 
development  of  events  in  the  Far  East, 
have   some   reasons,  *  until   we  are   fully 
assured  by  the  official  reply  of  Russia, 
not  only  to  hesitate  to  accept  this  news, 
but  even  to  doubt  whether  there  are  not 
some  sinister  designs  on  the  part  of  the 
Northern    Power    in   propagating   these 
peace-assuring   rumors.      Are    they   not 
intended  to  be  used  as  the  weapon  of  the 
Russian  diplomacy,  to  further  its  plan, 
and    thus    ultimately    to    triumph    over 
Japan?     In  other  words,  is  not  Russia 
trying  to  dupe  the  world  again?     Let 
me  state  the  reasons  for  suspecting  this. 
That  Russia  finds  herself  to-day  in  the 
gravest  and  saddest  of  dilemmas  is  ap- 
parent to  all.     Shall  she  fight  Japan,  or 
acquiesce  in  the  loss  of  all  the  glorious 
prestige  she  has  established  in  the  Far 
East  ?    Her  magnificent  diplomacy  of  the 
past   century,    that   enabled   her  agents, 
from  Muravieff  to  Cassini,  to  play  such 
a    splendid   role   in    Eastern    Asia,    that 
succeeded  in  extending  the  Muscovite  in- 
fluence from  the  bank  of  the  Amur  to 
the    Great    Wall    of    China,    in    driving 
shafts  through  the  heart  of  Manchuria, 
and   in   stationing  the   Russian   floating 
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iron-sentinel  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  from  Japan.    Among  many  resources  of 

of  Pelchili,  thus  seizing  the  very  throat  the  Russian  diplomatists,  one  would  be  to 

of  China,  the  diplomacy  that  seemed  des-  convince  the   world,   if  possible,  of  the 

tined  to  surmount  every  obstacle  in  its  most  peaceful  attitude  of  herself,  and  to 

triumphal  career  until  the  eighteen  prov-  show  Japan  on  the  other  side,  in  the  light 

inces  of  China  should  bow  meekly  to  its  of    an    aggressive,    warlike,    unyielding 

command, — this  diplomacy  has  at  last  in  Power.     We  are  led  to  suspect  whether 

the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  met  this  is  not  the  course  the  Russian  diplo- 

its  check.     The  pertinacity  of  Japan  to  macy   is  pursuing  before    the    reply   to 

preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Em-  Japan's  last  note  is  delivered.     It  serves, 

pire,  and  the  awakening  of  England  and  again,  another  purpose  when  the  Russian 

the  United  States  to  the  real  danger  of  note  is  delivered  to  Japan,  that  of  induc- 

the  Muscovite  domination,  stand  to-day  ing  the  latter  to  minimize  her  demands, 

almost  insuperable  obstacles,  far  mightier  and  yield  to  Russia.     If  this  cannot  ex- 

than  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  against  the  plain  the  sudden  change  of  the  Russian 

aggressive  movement  of  Russia.    For  the  attitude,  as  reported  by  the  telegraphic 

latter  the  present  is,  therefore,  the  most  messages  from  St.  Petersburg,  the  only 

serious  moment  in  her  history.    No  won-  alternative  for  us  is  to  think  that  Russia 

der   that   her   diplomacy   is   making   the  has  been  heretofore  playing  the  big  game 

most  desperate  attempt  to  break  down  of  diplomatic  bluff,  to  overawe  Japan  by 

this  combined  barrier,  and  to  find  its  way.  military  display.     For  the  world  is  too 

However  ominous  the  frowning  can-  well  acquainted  with  the  bellicose  attitude 

nons  of  Japan   may  appear  to   Russia,  of    Russia,    constructing    forts    in    the 

what  pains  the  latter  most  is  the  sym-  strategic  points  in  Manchuria,  hurrying 

pathy    the    former    has    obtained    from  there  regiment  after  regiment  from  Eu- 

Great    Britain    and    the    United    States,  rope,  and  massing  her  warships  in  the 

This  sympathy  has    not    only  been  ex-  Asiatic  waters.    Shall  the  world,  then,  be 

pressed  in  words,  but  was  manifested  in  convinced,  by  Russian  persuasions,  of  the 

an  unmistakable  way  in  deeds,  as,  for  in-  aggressive  nature  of  the  Japanese,  and 

stance,  the  purchase  by  England  of  the  look  upon  the  latter  as  the  heedless  dis- 

Chilean  warships,  and  the  hurried  rati-  turber  of  the  world's  peace? 

fication  of  the  treaty  between  China  and  In  the  first  place,  why  should  Japan 

the  United  States.     Profoundly  grateful  prove  herself  warlike  in  the  present  situa- 

Japan   certainly   is    for   these   marks   of  tion?     Such  a  charge  might  be  thought 

sympathy   by   the   English-speaking   na-  worth   considering   if   Japan   threatened 

tions ;  there  is  in  this,  however,  nothing  war  upon  such  a  helpless  Power  as  China, 

unnatural,  unreasonable.     For    not  only  To  be  pitted  against  Russia  is,  however, 

can  Japan  claim  justice  on  her  side,  but  a  different  matter.    Japan  is  fully  aware 

the  interests  she  is  striving  to  safeguard  that  such  a  struggle  with  the  Northern 

are  also  the  interests  of  the  United  States  colossus,    one    of   the    greatest    military 

and  Great  Britain.     For  the  principle  of  Powers  of  the  world,  is  a  mighty  task  for 

the  policy  Japan  is  pursuing  with  relent-  her  to  undertake.     She  knows  that  for 

less  energy  Is  that  which  was  laid  down  the  conflict  she  has  to  strain  every  nerve. 

In  the  most  explicit,  forcible  and  unmis-  every  tissue.     Every  Japanese  feels  it  in 

takable  tone  in  the  circular  of  Secretary  his  heart.    He  knows  his  honor,  property. 

Hay  of  1900,  and  which  forms  the  basis  and  even  life — all  must  be  put  to  stake, 

of    the    Anglo-Japanese    Agreement    of  Rather  than  plunge  Into  such  a  danger- 

1902.    In  this  respect  Japan  is  now  only  ous  war,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose 

acting  the  part  of  a  spokesman  of  those  that  Japan  will  hail  with  joy  the  peaceful 

nations.  Issue  of  the  present  imbroglio?     It  took 

However  reasonable  may  be  the  sym-  Japan,  therefore,  a  long  time  before  she 
pathy  manifested  by  England  and  Amer-  decided  to  contest  the  point  with  Russia 
ica  toward  Japan,  It  cannot  but  be  ex-  to  the  utmost, even  at  the  cost  of  war.  The 
tremely  galling  to  Russia.  She  must,  diplomatic  history  from  last  October  to 
therefore,  realize  that  the  first  step  to  the  present  time  stands  a  conclusive  wit- 
clear  the  way  for  the  success  of  her  diplo-  ness  to  the  peaceful  attitude  of  Japan, 
macy  must  be  to  alienate  this  sympathy  Provocation  after  provocation,  delav  af- 
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ter  delay,  had  been  the  order  of  the  day 
on  the  side  of  Russian  diplomacy.  Ut- 
most patience,  ungrudging  courtesy, 
speedy  reply,  and  most  sincere  solicitude 
for  peaceful  settlement — these  the  part 
Japan  had  to  and  did  play.  The  time 
intervening  between  the  forwarding  of 
the  Japanese  note  to  Russia  and  its  an- 
swer from  the  latter  measures  the  pa- 
tience and  long-suffering  of  Japan.  Vice 
versa,  the  speediness  of  Japan's  reply  to 
the  Russian  note  bespeaks  the  sincere  de- 


sire of  Japan  to  settle  with  the  quickest 
dispatch  this  dispute,  which  is  doing  so 
much  damage  to  the  commercial  and 
financial  interests  of  the  world.  This 
long  suffering  on  Japan's  side  almost  ar- 
gues lack  of  intelligence  for  the  strategic 
art.  For  every  hour,  every  minute,  of 
delay  is  gain  to  Russia,  and  loss  to  Japan. 
In  face  of  these  facts,  can  we  be  per- 
suaded that  Japan  is  needlessly  provoca- 
tive of  war? 

Chicago,  III. 
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^^The  Post  Office,  Our  Mutual  Trans- 
portation  Company'' 

BY  JAMES  L.  COWLES 

[When  the  author  of  the  following  article  found  himself,  in  1888,  under  the  ruins  of  two 
factories  whose  failure  had  been  largely  due  to  discrimination  in  freight  rates,  he  took 
up  the  solution  of  the  public  transport  problem  as  his  life  work.  He  quickly  saw  the 
close  relation  between  the  post  office  and  the  post  road,  and  in  1891  published  his 
article,  "  The  Application  of  the  Postal  Principle  to  Railway  Traflac,"  in  the  Birming- 
ham Age-Herald.  The  editor  of  the  Railway  Review^  of  Chicago,  reprinted  the  article, 
and  in  his  editorial  upon  it  said  that  although  the  idea  would  not  be  received  with  any 
degree  of  favor  under  private  ownership  of  railroads,  under  Government  ownership  it 
would  be  a  natural  sequence.  The  first  edition  of  Mr.  Cowles's  book,  "  A  General 
Freight  and  Passenger  Post,"  was  published  in  1896.  The  third  edition  appeared  in  the 
spring  of  1898.  This  contained  the  author's  theory  as  to  the  solution  of  the  trans- 
port problem  and  its  application,  the  latter  half  of  the  book  being  devoted  to  the  support 
of  the  bill  attacked  by  Mr.  Castle  in  his  late  article  in  The  Independent.  Mr.  Cowles 
has  written  many  articles  for  the  press  and  for  magazines  on  his  favox-ite  subject,  and 
has  aided  his  friends  in  Congress  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  In  December,  1898,  he  was 
summoned  to  Washington  as  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee  on  Railway  Mail 
Pay.  He  was  ill  at  the  time,  and  his  revised  testimony  was  afterward  published  as  a 
special  document  by  the  Senate.  A  year  ago  Mr.  Cowles  organized  the  Postal  Progress 
League  of  Boston.  He  Is  now  at  work  organizing  similar  leagues  throughout  the  coun- 
try.— Editor.] 


A  DEPARTMENT  of  Posts  came 
into  being  almost  as  soon  as  the 
first  king  had  extended  his  rule 
beyond  his  immediate  vision.  The  old 
time  posts  served  as  eye  and  ear,  hands 
and  feet  to  the  old  time  ruler,  at  once 
acquainting  him  with  the  plans  and 
movements  of  his  subjects,  transmitting 
to  them  his  orders,  transporting  from 
them  their  tribute. 

This  royal  post  office,  established  as 
a  means  of  espionage  and  taxation,  ar- 
rived at  its  full  perfection  in  the  Cursus 
Publicus,  the  Letter,  Freight  and  Pas- 
senger Post  of  Imperial  Rome. 

Says  the  historian  Nadet: 

"  In  our  modern  Europe  the  posts,  with 
their  liberty  of  land  and  water  transport,  are 


a  source  of  incalculable  prosperity  to  the  peo- 
ple. They  are  the  arteries  of  commerce.  In 
that  ancient  world  they  not  only  added  an- 
other instrument  of  servitude  to  so  many 
others,  they  also  enfeebled  and  impoverished 
the  provinces,  crushed  less  under  the  weight 
of  the  legal  imposts  than  by  the  iniquity  of 
the  assessments  and  by  the  exactions  for 
which  they  served  as  a  pretext.  Besides  the 
members  of  the  Imperial  Court,  the  magis- 
trates and  the  commanders  of  the  troops,  there 
were  the  soldiers  and  servants  of  the  magis- 
trates who  took  the  horses  and  cattle  of  the 
farmers.  There  were  also  the  directors  of  the 
stations  in  the  cities  and  upon  the  routes  who 
invented  every  species  of  extortion.  Added  to 
these  were  the  nobility  of  the  cities,  the  chiefs 
of  the  councils,  all  the  powerful,  indeed,  who 
forced  the  poor  of  city  and  country,  plebs 
urhana,   plebs   rustica,    to   furnish   them    free 
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transportation  for  themselves  and  for  the  ma- 
terials with  which  they  built  and  decorated 
their  palaces  and  their  villas.  For,  under  the 
protection,  real  or  simulated,  of  the  great  offi- 
cial tyranny,  the  local  tyrannies  desolated  the 
country.  Thus,  thanks  to  the  regime  of  despo- 
tism which  always  perverts  the  best  things,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  rank  ampng  the  princi- 
pal causes  of  the  depopulation  and  ruin  of  the 
empire    the  Imperial  Posts." 

There  is  a  lesson  in  this  story  that  the 
modern  American  may  well  heed.  The 
rapid  consolidation  of  our  systems  of 
public  transportation  and  communication 
— our  American  Cursus  Publicus — means 
the  quick  establishment  of  a  railroad 
despotism  here,  as  much  more  dangerous 
than  was  that  of  Imperial  Rome  as  the 
modern  transport  tax  is  mort  artful,  more 
subtle  and  more  searching-  than  was  any 
other  form  of  taxation  ever  invented. 

"  The  present  system  of  making  rail- 
way rates,"  says  Interstate  Commerce 
Commissioner  Prouty,  *'  is  taxation  with- 
out representation  in  its  most  dangerous 
form."      (Letter    dated    January     12th, 

1903-) 

Its  continuance  means  the  quick 
throttling  of  private  enterprise,  the  quick 
degradation  of  the  private  citizen,  and 
the  ever  increasing  corruption  of  the 
public  servant.  It  means  the  rapid  en- 
richment of  a  single  imperial  railroad 
family  and  the  quick  impoverishment  of 
a  great  people.  The  fearful  waste  of  the 
system  is  illustrated  by  the  recent  de- 
struction of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph lines  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Its  dangers  are  illustrated  by  the  recent 
increase  in  the  taxes  levied  by  our  im- 
perial rulers,  increase  in  railroad  rates, 
express  rates,  telegraph  rates.  The  Coal 
Combine  brought  still  other  dangers  to 
our  notice  by  acknowledging  their  power 
to  control  the  cost  of  our  fuel  and  our 
light.  The  one  barrier  in  the  way  of  this 
threatening  imperialism  is  the  Public 
Service  Post  Office. 

There  is  an  irreconcilable  conflict  be- 
tween the  Public  Service  Post  Office  and 
the  Public  Exploitation  Post  Road.  They 
cannot  continue  to  exist  together.  One 
of  the  two  must  absorb  the  other.  The 
chief  end  of  the  one  is  public  espionage 
and  public  taxation. 

Its  principle  of  taxation  is  ''  What  the 
subject  will  bear."  The  sole  end  of  the 
other  is  the  public  convenience,  the  pub- 


lic security,  the  public  prosperity.  The 
absorption  of  the  post  road  by  the  post 
office,  with  its  inevitable  sequence — tolls 
low,  uniform,  stable ;  tolls  determined  in 
open  congress  on  the  postal  principle, 
with  the  very  lowest  existing  rate  for  the 
shortest  distance,  the  uniform  standard 
rate  for  all  distances — means  ever  widen- 
ing opportunities  at  once  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  and  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  public  welfare. 

Railways  are — by  law — post  roads. 
Railway  cars  are  traveling  post  offices. 
Railway  stations  are,  by  necessity, station- 
ary post  offices,  points  where  mails  are 
exchanged  between  the  traveling  post  of- 
fices of  the  great  railways  and  the  ele- 
vated railway,  trolley,  automobile  and 
horse  wagon  post  offices  on  which  post- 
men should  be  employed,  collecting,  as- 
sorting and  delivering  as  the  post  office 
moves  on  its  course  to  and  from  the  rail- 
way stations  and  the  homes,  factories  and 
shops  of  the  people. 

A  perfect  postal  system  means  house 
to  house  collection  and  delivery  through- 
out our  own  domain  and  the  extension  of 
our  domestic  rates  to  all  the  world;  this 
for  persons,  baggage  and  'merchandise, 
with  steadily  improving  machinery  and 
steadily  diminishing  tolls.  It  also  in- 
cludes the  service  of  the  telegraph  and 
the  telephone,  with  steadily  decreasing 
rates  for  the  transmission  of  intelligence. 
The  circulating  and  nervous  systems  of 
the  body  politic  must  be  under  one  and 
the  same  public  control. 

A  parcel  and  passenger  post  is  even  now 
in  course  of  evolution  on  our  free  rural 
routes,  where  barrels  of  flour,  sacks  of 
grain  and  human  beings  as  well  are  trans- 
ported in  ever  increasing  numbers  on  the 
carriers'  vehicles. 

This  business,  now  carried  on  outside 
the  control  of  the  post  office,  at  uncertain 
rates  determined  by  the  carriers'  wills, 
can  be  carried  on  with  infinitely  greater 
advantage  at  once  to  the  carriers  and  to 
the  public  under  the  post  office,  with 
rates  low,  uniform,  the  same  to  all. 

In  Carroll  County,  Maryland,  64  post 
offices  and  33  star  routes  have  been  dis- 
continued. 

"  In  counties  where  rural  delivery  is  estab- 
lished as  a  complete  system,  only  post  offices 
on  railroads  remain.  Wherever  the  county 
service  is  established,  star  and  special  mes- 
senger service  are  practically  wiped  out  alto- 
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gethcr,  and  as  soon  as  the  system  is  universal- 
ly extended  throughout  the  States  in  which 
complete  establishment  of  rural  service  is 
practicable,  practically  all  the  star-route  serv- 
ice within  that  territory  will  be  discontinued." 
—P.  O.  D.  Report,  1902. 

In  1896  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  Shallenberger  said  that  more 
and  more  of  the  assorting  work  formerly 
done  in  city  post  offices  was  being  trans- 
ferred to  postal  cars;  in  1897  he  told  the 
v^cnatc  Appropriation  Committee  that  he 
hoped  to  see  the  car  and  wagon  dispense 
altogether  with  the  big  city  post  offices. 
The  possible  savings  to  be  thus  effected 
:ire  apparent. 

In  1837  Rowland  Hill  laid  down  the 
axiomatic  principle  that  on  a  great  trans- 
port machine  like  the  post  office,  engaged 
in  general  traffic,  the  cost  of  the  transport 
service  was  oractically  the  same  for  all 
distances.  Often,  indeed,  the  transport 
of  the  shortest  distance  local  packet  cost 
far  more  than  that  of  the  longest  distance 
through  packet.  In  18-^9  Mr.  Hill  estab- 
lished the  English  Penny  Letter  Post, 
making  the  very  lowest  existing  rate  for 
the  shortest  distance,  the  uniform  stand- 
ard postal  rate  for  all  distances  within 
the  British  Isles. 

As  the  intervening  years  have  passed 
this  principle  of  uniform  rates  has  been 
steadily  extended  to  merchandise  packets 
of  ever  increasing  weight  and  over  ever 
widening  territory.  The  World  Letter 
Post  Union  came  into  being  in  1875  5  1880 
saw  the  birth  of  the  International  Parcels 
Post  Union  carrying  parcels  up  to  seven 
pounds.  In  1885  the  weight  limit  was 
extended  to  eleven  pounds.  The  same 
year  saw  the  establishment  of  the  Ameri- 
can Periodical  Publishers'  Cent-a-pound 
Merchandise  Post,  under  wh^ch  regis- 
tered periodicals  and  newspapers  (as 
much  merchandise  to  the  publisher  as 
sugar  to  the  grocer)  are  taken  in  150  to 
220  pound  mail  sacks  and,  where  free 
delivery  exists,  save  in  the  cities  of  pub- 
lication, are  delivered  at  the  address 
practically  anywhere  within  the  habital 
limits  of  North  America,  the  Philippine 
and  Sandwich  Islands,  and  since  June 
1st,  1903,  in  Shanghai  and  several  other 
cities  of  China.  The  Canadian  periodical 
publishers  send  their  registered  mer- 
chandise throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  at  a  cost  of  but  Yz  a  cent  a 
pound. 


Within  the  combined  area  of  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary,  ordinary  ii-pound 
merchandise  packets  are  posted  distances 
up  to  10  geographical  miles  for  6  cents 
and  greater  distances  for  12  cents.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  uniform  rate  on  an 
1 1 -pound  packet  is  25  cents;  in  France 
on  a  22-pound  packet,  25  cents,  and  such 
packets  are  interchanged  between  France 
and  Switzerland  for  30  cents.  Switzer- 
land carries  11 -pound  packets  from  any 
Swiss  post  office  to  the  address  for  8 
cents,  44-pound  packets  for  33  cents. 

The  United  States  express  companies, 
by  their  power  in  Congress,  have  limited 
our  ordinary  merchandise  packet  to  4 
pounds,  on  which  the  tax  is  64  cents. 
Under  their  influence,  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
administration  has  just  cut  down  the  limit 
of  our  parcels  post  with  Germany  from 
1 1  pounds  to  4  pounds  6  ounces.  The 
principle  of  uniform  rates  is  widely  ap- 
plied on  our  trolley  lines. 

Its  extension  to  general  transport,  says 
the  editor  of  the  Raihvay  Review,  of  Chi- 
cago, will  be  a  natural  sequence  of  Gov- 
ernment railway  management.  It  will, 
indeed,  be  little  more  than  the  legal  en- 
forcement of  a  wide  spread  and  long 
established  railwav  custom  that  alto- 
gether ignores  distances  in  through  com- 
petitive traffic. 

What  neighborhood  railway  rate  is 
lower  than  the  40-cent  tax  on  250-pound 
flour  sacks,  Minneapolis  to  Liverpool,  or 
the  13.2  cents  a  barrel  tax  on  flour  for  the 
429-mile  railway  haul,  Ogdensburgh  to 
Boston,  or  the  28-cent  a  barrel  tax,  Chi- 
cago to  Boston. 

Postmasters-General  Vilas  and  Wana- 
maker  had  most  comprehensive  plans  for 
postal  advancement.  Mr.  Vilas  de- 
manded the  Government  ownership  of 
postal  cars,  claiming  that  it  would  save 
to  the  Government  the  full  value  of  the 
cars  every  year.  Mr.  Wanamaker  de- 
manded postal  savings  banks,  a  postal 
telegraph  and  telephone  system,  free  col- 
lection and  delivery,  house  to  house 
everywhere,  the  extension  of  our  ordi- 
nary domestic  merchandise  post  to  it 
pounds.     Said  Mr.  Wanamaker: 

"  A  one-cent  letter  rate,  three-cent  tele- 
phones, ten-cent  telegrams  are  all  near  possi- 
bilities under  an  enlightened  and  compact 
postal  system.  The  Parcels  Post  is  a  success 
wherever  it  is  in  operation,  and  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people  appreciate  it.    In  point  of 
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fact,  there  are  but  four  objections  to  the  Par- 
cels Post,  and  they  are  the  four  great  express 
companies." 

Under  the  leadership  of  Col.  Albert 
A.  Pope,  manufacturer  of  the  Columbia 
Bicycle,  the  New  York  Postal  Progress 
League — the  name  will  be  changed  pres- 
ently to  American  Postal  League — takes 
up  the  old  plan  of  Mr.  Wanamaker  and 
proposes  the  enactment  into  law  this  win- 
ter of  the  following  proposition : 

The  consolidation  of  third  and  fourth 
class  matter,  with  an  11 -pound  limit  and 
rates,  as  follows : 

On  parcels  up  to  3  ounces,   i   cent. 

Over  3  and  up  to  6  ounces,  2  cents. 

Over  6  and  up  to  9  ounces,  3  cents. 

Over  9  and  up  to  12  ounces,  4  cents. 

Over  12  ounces  to  i  pound,  5  cents. 

On  larger  parcels,   for  each  additional  pound 

or  fraction  thereof,  2  cents;  on  an  11 -pound 

parcel,  25  cents. 

These  rates  are  to  insure  unregistered 
parcels  up  to  $10.     On  registered  par- 


cels the  regular  fee  of  8  cents  extends  the 
present  $25  first-class  insurance  to  all 
postal  matter.  The  payment  of  an  ad- 
ditional fee  of  2  cents  per  each  $50  in- 
surance will  secure  an  indemnity  to  the 
value  of  the  parcel.  It  is  proposed  that 
these  rates  shall  cover  authors'  manu- 
scripts, commercial  papers,  etc. 

The  coming  long  session  of  Congress 
preceding  the  national  elections  offers  a 
rare  opportunity  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  this  proposed  bill  into  law.  The  Con- 
gressman and  the  Senator  who  becomes 
sponsor  for  it  will  surely  win  a  host  of 
votes.  Its  passage  will  be  of  incalculable 
advantage  to  our  people.  It  will  check 
up  the  steadily  increasing  transport  taxes 
on  business  and  on  enterprise.  It  will 
largely  diminish  the  expenses  of  our 
public  institutions. 

The  advancement  of  the  post  office 
may  well  be  made  the  leading  issue  in 
the  coming  elections. 

New  York  City. 
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A  Love  Song 

(SEVENTEENTH  .CENTURY) 


BY  DUNCAN  .CAMPBELL  SCOTT 


It  is  not  I  alone. 

But  all  the  flowers  that  love  thee ; 
They  hoard  their  hue  and  honey  up, 
And  strive  to  prove  thee 
The  fairest  of  their  train ; 

They  try 
To  vie  with  thy  lip's  ruby  stain. 
But  fade  and  die. 

It  is  not  I  alone, 

But  all  the  stars  that  love  thee ; 
They  gather  in  the  early  dark, 
And  bend  above  thee 

With  all  their  twinkling  light; 

They  try 
To  mock  thy  glances  in  the  night. 
But  pale  and  die. 


It  is  not  I  alone. 

But  all  the  seas  that  love  thee; 
They  heap  their  ambergris  and  gold 
And  strive  to  move  thee; 

Or  rocking,  with  their  tides  at  rest, 

They  try 
To  counterfeit  thy  heaving  breast, 
And  ebb  and  die. 

It  is  not  I  alone. 

But  all  the  world  that  loves  thee; 
It  is  because  thou  art  so  fair; 
And  as  behooves  thee, 
Thou  and  the  world  are  one  in  heart. 

And  try 
Each  to  be  other,  beauty's  counterpart. 
Nor  fade,  nor  die. 

Ottawa,  Canada. 


Confessions  of  a   Country   Mouse   in 

the   City 

[To  fit  pebbles  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  into  a  compact,  level  mosaic  pavement  requires  a 
long  process  of  attrition  which  doubtless  makes  the  pebbles  feel  very  uncomfortable  for 
a  time.  The  feelings  of  human  beings  subjected  to  a  somewhat  similar  process  are 
voiced  in  those  fragmentary  "  confessions  "  by  a  woman  who  has  just  begun  living  in 
Mew  York.     They  are  further  discussed  in  our  editorial  pages. — Editor.] 


In  a  small  town  one  is  a  personage,  or, 
at  least,  a  personality.  Here,  one  is  an 
atom — an  eddying  drift  of  star  dust. 

The  houses  remind  me  of  rows  of  cu- 
bical cells.  Their  insect  inhabitants  may 
be  wasps  or  bees,  I  know  not.  Cliff 
swallows,  perhaps ;  but,  no !  they  come 
and  go  and  do  not  chatter  to  each  other 
as  the  swallows  do. 

I  am  never  lonely  in  the  purple  hush 
of  the  hills,  or  the  dim  green  silence  of 
the  forest,  or  of  the  tawny  unpeopled 
plain;  I  am  desperately,  horribly  alone 
in  a  crowd. 

How  long  shall  I  be  in  acquiring  the 
hard  and  brilliant  gregariousness  of  the 
boulevardier.  It  is  a  profession  like  any 
other.  Simple  human  friendliness  is  all 
I  have  known  hitherto. 

J8 

A  highly  polished  surface  reflects,  but 
does  not  transmit  light. 

I  am  busily  engaged  in  growing  my- 
self a  shell.  None  but  crustaceans  can 
survive  in  the  city.  I  find  the  country 
dweller  is  too  sensitive.  Every  sense  is 
painfully  awake.  It  has  responded,  in 
the  past,  to  so  few  stimuli,  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  be  callous  or  unheeding. 
Sympathy,  quick  to  help,  is  the  rule  in 
country  life.  But  here  !  One  who  would 
listen  to  every  wail  of  hurt  children,  who 
sees  every  horse  or  automobile  bearing 
down  upon  them,  would  soon  die  of  the 
awful  strain.  The  city  dweller,  who 
would  survive,  grows  a  shell  of  indiffer- 
ence to  everything  which  does  not  im- 
mediately concern  him ;  sees  and  hears 
only  what  he  wishes  or  needs  must. 

Yesterday,  a  young  man  deliberately 
sat  him  down  on  the  icy  door  step  op- 
posite, and,  taking  a  book  from  his 
pocket,  began  to  read.  He  wore  no 
gloves,  his  hands  were  blue  with  cold,  his 
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breath  smoked  in  the  frosty  air.  At  home 
I  should  have  walked  straight  across  the 
street  and  asked  him  why  he  chose  to 
sit  on  an  icy  step,  with  the  mercury  at 
zero,  to  read  his  book.  As  it  was  I 
feared  to  interrupt  some  cherished  cus- 
tom of  the  insane  city.  There  might  be 
some  occult  reason  for  the  act,  and  I 
might — probably  would — have  met  that 
look  of  cold  suspicion  which  makes  me 
shrivel  up  and  wish  myself  back  where 
I  am  known  to  be  respectable.  Yet  that 
young  man  will  haunt  me  for  days  to 
come.  He  might  not  have  repelled  a 
sympathetic  question  and  he  may  have 
been  in  need.  He  sat  there  for  an  hour. 
I  shall  always  regret  that  I  did  not  cross 
the  street. 

Why  do  city  people  always  assume  a 
stranger  to  be  a  dangerous  character  un- 
til he  has  been  introduced?  It  would 
be  so  much  pleasanter  to  hold  the  oppo- 
site theory  of  his  inoffensiveness,  which, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  would  be  true ! 

jt 

I  do  not  like  to  have  my  toes  trodden 
upon  in  the  trolley  cars.  I  don't  mind 
hanging  on  a  strap  for  hours  at  a  stretch 
if  people  will  only  let  me  do  it  with  digr 
nity  and  serenity. 

I  take  more  comfort  in  the  children 
than  in  any  one  else.  You  can  smile  at 
a  child  without  his  fancying  that  you  are 
trying  to  pick  his  pocket. 

Why  do  women  so  bitterly  resent  be- 
ing told  that  their  attire  is  awry?  Tell 
a  woman  that  her  belt  is  unclasped  and 
the  glare  you  get  suggests  that  she  sus- 
pects you  of  designs  on  her  watch.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  will 
let  these  ladies  fall  all  to  pieces  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  their  hauteur. 

I  am  so  tired  of  pretense !  Of  beds 
that  pretend  to  be  bookcases  or  pianos, 
of   safes  that  pretend   to   be   something 
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else,  of  fire  places  that  never  "  go,"  of 
people  who  pretend  to  be  wise,  or  rich,  or 
socially  important  when  they  are  none 
of  these  things !  Oh,  for  an  honest  bed, 
standing  on  four  sturdy  legs  and  not 
masquerading  as  anything  under  the  sun 
except  a  bed. 

When  have  I  seen  a  happy  face?  Oc- 
casionally, I  see  a  good  one,  but  it  is 
marred  by  unrest.  Most  of  the  faces 
in  the  crowds  are  masks  and  tell  nothing 
at  all.     They  might  as  well  be  veiled. 

Why  should  it  oppress  me  so  to  think 


that  there  are  nearly  four  million  people 
within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles?  It  has 
never  crushed  me  to  the  earth  to  be  con- 
scious of  eighty  millions  of  fellow  in- 
liabitants  in  the  United  States.  But  they 
have  not  pressed  so  near.  My  imagina- 
tion can  people  vast  spaces  without  grow- 
ing faint  or  weary  of  wing.  It  cannot 
a  few  square  miles. 

I  wish  I  could  rid  myself  of  the  idea 
that  the  rows  of  wistful  faces  I  see  look- 
ing out  of  the  upper  story  windows  along 
the  elevated  roads  are  locked  in,  and 
cannot  get  out ! 


General    Gordon    and    General    Long- 
street 

BY   CLEMENT  A.  EVANS 

[General  Evans  is  second  in  command  of  the  Confederate  Veterans  and  is  author 
of  a  •  History  of  the  Confederate  Veterans  "  and  several  works  on  the  Civil  War.  He 
is  now  a  member  of  the  Prison  Commission  of  Georgia,  and  both  from  his  oflficial  posi- 
tion and  from  personal  acquaintance,  he  is  probably  the  best  qualified  man  living  to 
write  of  his  two  friends.  The  following  article  was  obtained  for  The  Independent 
from  an  interview. — Editor.] 

IT    seems    quite    singular    that    John  respectively  as  Lee's  left  wing  and  right 

Brown    Gordon    and    James    Long-  wing  commanders. 

street  should  have  passed  over  the  The  two  were  vastly  unlike  in  appear- 

river  so  soon  '  the  one  after  the  other,  ance   and    characteristics.      One    fought 

At  the  close  of  the  war  these  men  stood  with    such    dash   and    decision    that    he 


Sutherland,"  the  Home  of  General  Gordon 


H 
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step,  for  to  the  general  public 
it  seemed  a  desertion  from 
the  ranks  of  his  friends, 
(iordon,  on  the  other  hand, 
clung  rigidly  to  his  opinions 
as  a  Southern  Democrat,  and 
never  allowed  an  opportunity 
to  pass  in  which  he  might  re- 
iterate his  belief  that  the 
South  was  right  in  its  posi- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  he 
urged  the  people  to  cherish 
no  malice  or  bitterness,  but  to 
accept  without  a  word  the  true 
arbitrament  of  arms  and  pro- 
ceed with  all  diligence  to  the 
upbuilding  of  their  depleted 
fortunes  and  to  the  prosper- 
ing of  their  own  section. 
This,  of  course,  served  to  in- 
crease his  fame  and  to  make 
him  at  the  time  of  his  death 
practically  ''  the  people's 
idol." 

General  Gordon  was  born 
in  Upson  County,  Georgia, 
February  i6th,  1832.  His 
education  was  obtained  at  the 
University  of  Georgia,  from 
which  institution  he  gradu- 
ated. He  was  soon  after- 
ward admitted  to  the  bar  and 
for  a  short  while  practiced 
would  have  been  noted  wherever  he  law.  He  entered  the  Confederate  serv- 
might  chanced  to  have  fought  a  battle  or  ice  as  a  Captain,  and  quickly  rose, 
led  a  charge;  the  other,  with  bull  dog  step  by  step,  to  the  position  of 
tenacity  and  precise  military  style,  so  Lieutenant-General.  During  the  course 
characteristic  of  the  English  soldier.  The  of  the  fearful  struggle  he  was  shot  eight 
two  kinds  were  both  needed  in  our  Con-  times.  He  was  Governor  of  Georgia 
federate  struggle.  and  a  United  States  Senator  from  the 

But  men  were  great  as  warriors  and  same  State.  At  the  close  of  his  life  he 
citizens,  and  were  recognized  leaders  of  was  a  public  lecturer  and  Commander- 
their  people  in  war  and  in  peace.  At  the  in-Chief  of  the  Confederate  Veterans, 
close  of  the  Civil  struggle  their  different  Probably  the  most  notable  trait  of 
temperaments  and  early  training  natu-  General  Gordon  as  a  soldier  was  his 
rally  caused  them  to  take  different  paths,  characteristic  of  dash.  His  power  to 
but  both  worked  for  the  common  cause  force  matters  during  the  progress  of  a 
of  their  section's  upbuilding  from  the  battle  to  an  advantageous  climax  de- 
efifects  of  a  devastating  war  and  the  serves  to  rank  him  as  a  soldier  of  no 
fostering  of  a  patriotic  spirit  of  fellow-  mean  ability,  comparing  favorably  with 
ship  and  harmony  between  the  sections,  any  of  the  forceful  generals  of  history. 
Longstreet  was  unfortunate  in  that  he  His  impetuosity  was  remarkable ;  and  yet 
allied  himself  with  the  party  in  power,  his  impetuosity  of  spirit  was  not  carried 
accepting  absolutely  what  were  termed  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  thereby 
the  results  of  the  war,  seeking  to  adjust  unfitted  for  the  performance  of  serious 
himself  to  new  conditions.  This,  of  duties  requiring  forethought  and  caution, 
course,  was  not  regarded  as  the  proper    Indeed,  General  Lee  reposed  in  him  the 
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utmost  confidence  and   often  gave   him  to  break  through  the  opposing  forces  or 

most  deHcate  and  difficult  tasks  to  per-  to  find  an  unprotected  flank.    He  always 

form.  sought    some    vantage    point    where    a 

In  all  the  Southern  army  there  was  no  smaller  body  could  deliver  an  effective  or 

man  superior  to  him  as  regards  the  man-  demoralizing   blow    upon   a   larger   one. 

agement  of  men  in  actual  combat.     His  This,  of  course,  was  essentially  a  strong 


quick-wittedness  was  marvelous.  Al- 
most in  an  instant  could  he  deter- 
mine the  best  action  to  be  taken  during 
a  battle  when  an  unexpected  crisis  arose. 
He  was  ever  ready  to  act  when  a  change 
of  tactics  in  actual  battle  became  neces- 


pomt  m  a  Southern  General,  as  almost 
universally  Southern  troops  had  to  meet 
bodies  larger  than  their  own. 

Strikingly  characteristic  of  the  tem- 
perament and  whole  life  of  the  man  was 
liis    army   discipline.      He    never    relied 


sary,  and  subsequent  results  proved  his  upon  object  lessons  of  severe  punishment 
ability  when  quickness  of  decision  was  to  keep  the  standard  of  his  men  up  to  a 
required.     Some  one  has  aptly  said  that    high  mark.     Steady  improvement  of  the 

character  and  valor 
of   his    men    at 


Gordon  '*  was  al- 
ways ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  to 
recognize  instantly 
the  best  thing  to 
be  done  when  an 
unexpected  situa- 
tion called  for  an 
entire  change  of 
tactics."  This  was 
a  valuable  trait  of 
character,  for 
there  are  generals 
w  h  o  do  brilliant 
w  o  r  k  and  fight 
well  on  a  set  pro- 
gram, but  who  are 
confused  and  put 
to  rout  if  details 
are  not  what  they 
expected. 

Gordon  was  not 
at  all  Fabian  in  his 
conduct  of  a  bat- 
tle. He  never 
liked  and  seldom 
resorted  to  a  re- 
treat    movement 

during  the  progress  of  a"  battle;  preferring 
always  a  succession  of  advances  while 
the  conflict  raged.  His  uppermost 
thought  seemed  always  to  be,  as  was 
aptly    stated    by    one    of    his    friends, 
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all  times  was  his 
main  reliance  for 
good  order  and 
valiant  service. 
While  his  troops 
were  on  the  march 
he  exercised  a  per- 
sonal watchfulness 
over  them,  noting 
carefully  a  1 1  de- 
])artments  and  giv- 
ing praise  or  cen- 
sure wherever  it 
was  needed.  Altho 
without  military 
training  Gordon 
drilled  his  men 
well.  There  seemed 
to  have  been  born 
within  him  the 
ability  to  handle 
men.  The  secrets 
of  the  art  of  suc- 
cessful w  a  r  f  a  re 
seemed  to  come  to 
him  naturally. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  laid  aside 
all  thought  of  further  military  service 
and  bent  himself  to  the  task  of  making 
a  living  as  a  private  citizen,  with  the 
same  degree  of  energy  which  had  caused 


Where  and  how  can  I  most  advantage-    him  to  rise  from  one  place  of  distinction 


ously  attack  ?  " 

In  some  respects  his  military  tactics 
were  like  Stonewall  Jackson's,  especially 
so  in  that  he  was  continually  busying 
himself  searching  for  the  enemy's  weak- 
est point;  and,  having  found  it,  there 
quickly  delivered  his  severest  blow.  His 
main  idea  seemed  to  be  to  watch  for  a  gap 


to  another  as  a  leader  in  the  time  of  war. 
In  the  business  world  his  mind  ran 
on  large  schemes,  some  of  which  were 
carried  through  to  a  successful  finish, 
while  others  failed.  Several  times  he 
seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  making  a 
great  fortune  ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  died 
leaving  only  a  modest  sum. 
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As  a  lecturer  he  captivated  his  audi- 
ences wherever  they  gathered  to  hear 
him.  In  his  lecture  work  there  appeared 
the  same  spirit  of  dash  and  vivacity 
which  were  natural  traits  of  his  char- 
acter. By  the  strong  force  of  his  descrip- 
tive power  and  personal  magnetism  and 
sympathy  he  would  draw  his  audiences 
to  the  hights  upon  which  he  stood,  caus- 
ing them  to  weep  or  laugh  as  he  chose. 

Long  before  he  had  thought  of  pre- 
paring his  now  famous  "  Last  Days  of 
the  Confederacy  "  he  was  often  called 
upon  to  make  addresses  before  the  people 
of  his  native  State.  The  tenor  of  all 
these  public  utterances  was  to  urge  his 
people  to  cling  to  their  convictions,  but 
to  cherish  no  bitterness  because  of  the 
result  of  the  terrible  conflict.  Build  up 
your  wasted  fortunes  and  bring  back 
prosperity  to  your  beloved  section  and 
assume  once  again  the  proud  position 
you  have  always  held  in  the  American 
Union,  was  his  constant  plea.  His  lec- 
ture work  gave  a  great  general  impulse 
to  the  feeling  of  fellowship  and  sympathy 
between  the  sections.  He  dealt  entirely 
in  facts  and  incidents  in  which  both  sides 
were  equally  interested,  and  valor  wher- 
ever found,  whether  North  or  South,  was 
always  given  its  due.  His  latest  book,''' 
which  has  just  been  published,  was  en- 
titled ''  Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War." 

General  Longstreet  was  born  in  Edge- 
field District  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
year  182 1.  He  was,  therefore,  about 
eleven  years  the  senior  of  General  Gor- 
don. He  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1842  and  served  successively  in  the 
Mexican,  Indian  and  Civil  wars.  After 
the  war  he  became  a  Republican  and  was 
appointed  Surveyor  of  Customs  at  New 
Orleans.  Successivelv  he  held  other  im- 
portant public  offices,  such  as  Minister 
to  Turkey,  Postmaster  of  Gainesville, 
Ga.,  and  United  States  District  Marshal 
of  Georgia. 

General  Longstreet  might  well  have 
been  termed  "  an  English  soldier,"  for 
he  possessed  all  the  notable  traits  of  the 
English  military  leader.  Unlike  Gordon 
he  was  probably  made  a  military  chieftain 
by  training  rather  than  by  natural  abil- 
ity; tho  he  certainly  possessed  an  un- 
usual amount  of  military  genius.    All  of 

*  Reviewed  in  The  Independent  December  31st, 
1903. 


his  life  training  had  been  in  the  direction 
of  a  military  career,  and  he  was  as  often 
termed  "  a  fighter  pre-eminently."  He 
fought  with  an  even  steadiness  and  ten- 
acity so  prominently  characteristic  of  the 
English  soldiery. 

Looking  back  over  Longstreet's  life  it 
can  be  readily  seen  that  he  would  have 
been  well  suited  to  leadership  in  a  war 
in  Europe.  Undoubtedly  he  would  have 
made  great  fame  on  the  field  of  battle  at 
the  head  of  some  European  army.  His 
even,  steady  temperament  was  not  exact- 
ly suited  to  the  conditions  and  surround- 
ings of  the  average  American  battle  field, 
and  his  disposition  did  not  companion 
well  with  that  of  the  average  fiery 
Southerner. 

His  military  tactics  carried  out  certain 
military  principles  and  rules  which  had 
been  drilled  into  him  and  become  thus 
part  of  his  military  make-up.  He  ad- 
vanced along  certain  given  lines  to  his 
climaxes,  and  no  power  could  induce  him 
to  do  dififerently.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  he  differed  with  Lee  in  the  con- 
duct of  certain  campaigns,  and  would 
have  carried  them  on  differently.  But 
whether  he  would  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful is  very  uncertain,  inasmuch  as 
Longstreet  was  far  inferior  to  Lee  in 
that  rare  foresight  for  which  this  great 
coirmander  was  pre-eminent.  No  g^en- 
eral  has  ever  surpassed  Lee  in  this  re- 
spect ;  his  ability  to  forecast  the  move- 
ment of  his  enemy  in  advance  of  its  ac- 
tual occurreuce  was  truly  remarkable, 
and  gave  him  a  distinct  advantage  in  the 
preparation  for  and  actual  conduct  of  a 
campaign. 

Another  characteristic  of  Longstreet 
differentiating  him  from  Lee  and  Gordon 
was  that  he  was  not  inclined  to  take  risks 
in  making  battle.  Had  he  always  pur- 
sued his  own  views  he  would  rarely  have 
entered  a  battle  unless  reasonably  sure 
of  a  victory.  The  risk  at  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  for  instance,  was  no  greater 
than  the  most  careful  and  skillful  general 
might  have  taken.  Of  course,  there  was 
a  degree  of  uncertainty  in  the  result  of 
that  battle  and  this  risk  was  doubly  em- 
phasized by  the  possibility  that  the  con- 
cert of  action  should  be  exact  and  con- 
stant, according  to  the  plan  of  Lee's  great 
military  genius. 

Longstreet  at  all  times  had  his  com- 
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mand  under  splendid  military  control, 
and  his  discipline  was  of  the  best.  He 
also  had  the  utmost  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  his  men  and  the  esteem  of  the 
people  at  large,  who  generally  ranked 
him  next  to  Lee  in  ability. 

When  he  returned  from  the  war  he 
was  in  an  impoverished  condition.  He 
possessed  absolutely  no  business  ability, 
haying  had  no  training  along  this  line. 
The  making  of  a  living  therefore  pre- 
sented to  him  more  difficulties  than  the 


thus  turning  away  from  them  at  a  criti- 
cal period.  But  it  can  be  considered  that 
General  Longstreet  believed  he  could  bet- 
ter serve  his  people  in  that  way  than  in 
any  other.  Certainlv  there  is  no  ground 
for  any  suspicion  that  when  he  accepted 
the  office  from  General  Grant  there  was 
in  his  or  Grant's  mind  any  idea  that  he 
could  be  used  as  a  political  tool. 

Longstreet  was  severely  crticised  by 
some  who  imagined  that  he  was  to  be 
made  use  of  to  draw  at  least  a  part  of 
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plan  for  and  execution  of  a  battle.  There 
may  have  been  but  one  field  open  to  him. 
He  had  friends  who  could  help  him  into 
a  Dosition  where  he  could  serve  his  sec- 
tion and  his  country,  according  to  his 
views  at  that  time,  and  no  stern  criticism 
need  ruthlessly  to  condemn  him  for  yield- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  kindness  which  sought 
to  help  him. 

General  Grant,  being  a  warm  personal 
friend  and  distantly  related  to  him,  of- 
fered and  urged  that  he  accept  office 
under  the  new  order  and  conditions  ex- 
isting soon  after  the  surrender.  He 
did  so,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Southern  people,  who  felt  that  he  was 


the  army  into  the  support  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  But  looking  back  to  that 
period  there  is  no  ground  for  this  suspi- 
cion. In  fact,  it  does  not  appear  that  his 
bcxUg  a  Republican  was  ever  used  by 
himself  to  induce  others  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  party. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  him  that  he 
disassociated  himself  from  the  Confed- 
erate soldiers  with  whom  he  fought.  It 
was  their  great  regret  that  he  never 
joined  them  in  their  reunions.  This 
might  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
feared  he  would  not  have  been  welcome 
among  them,  but  in  this  he  was  vastly 
mistaken.     It  is  thought  by  many  that 
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his  apparent  lack  uf  iiiLcrcst  in  Confed- 
erate affairs  and  comradeship  was  the 
reason  why  his  funeral  demonstrations 
were  not  equal  to  those  of  General  Gor- 
don. The  great  bodies  of  the  youn^  peo- 
ple of  the  South  had  never  come  in  con- 
tact with  him.  They  knew  little  of  him 
personally,  and  they  had  ^rown  to  re- 
gard   him    as    a    great    military    leader, 


whose  attachment  to  the  cause  for  which 
he  had  fought  with  their  fathers  had 
grown  cold. 

But  Gordon  and  Longstreet  will  each 
have  an  exalted  place  in  the  history  of 
the  Confederate  war,  and  their  memories 
will  be  cherished  as  two  good  types  of 
the  American  soldier. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
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The  Short   Days— An   Idyl 

BY   E.  P.   POWELL 

Author  of  "Our  Heredity  from  God."  "'Windbreaks,  Hedges  and  Shelters,  '  Etc. 


THERE  is  always  something  old- 
fashioned  about  winter.  We  can- 
not change  it;  but  summer  is 
utterly  different  from  the  summer  of  our 
grandfathers.  Winter  is  methodical, 
conventional,  always  white-robed,  but 
dark-dayed  and  stingy  of  sunlight.  It 
has  a  curious  way  of  closing  in  upon  us 
by  degrees.  The  days  have  been  drop- 
ping off  minutes  and  half  minutes,  for  a 
good  while  before  we  notice  it.  But 
when  we  have  to  light  a  lamp  for  our 
six-o'clock  supper  the  sage  remark  is 
made,  How  short  the  days  are!  In  the 
morning  we  lie  abed  later,  and  miss  the 
exhilaration  of  bird  song. 

October  ist. — We  have  already  begun 
to  get  ready  for  winter.  It  takes  one- 
third  of  the  year  to  get  into  the  leafless 
days,  and  to  get  well  out  of  them  again. 
The  orioles  left  us  about  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. Yesterday  the  catbirds  went 
away.  My  dearest  friend  among  them 
spent  a  day  about  my  window,  crooning 
a  good-by.  God  bless  the  dear  bird,  and 
bring  him  safely  back  again  in  the 
spring!  Dear  me!  but  what  lots  of  fine 
things  we  have  to  get  along  without. 
There  are  no  birds  left  now  except  the 
seed-eaters.  If  we  were  not  so  busy  gath- 
ering crops  it  would  be  pitifully  lone- 
some. How  much  we  do  owe  to  these 
feathered  cousins  of  ours.  It  is  lucky 
that  we  have  so  much  to  do,  picking  ap- 
ples, digging  potatoes,  husking  corn, 
bringing  in  the  huge  loads  of  pumpkins. 
The   wagons   rattle   through   the   valley 


after  fresh  loads.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  world  more  delicious  than  an  apple 
orchard  in  October?  The  Scarlet  Spit- 
zenburgs  remind  us  of  childhood,  but 
the  Northern  Spies  and  Baldwins  are 
newcomers — full  of  competitive  juices. 
The  old-fashioned  orchard  was  made  up 
mostly  of  seedlings,  high-limbed,  and 
grafted  at  the  top ;  and  we  boys  liked  to 
climb  forty  feet  to  sit  up  among  the 
crimson  apples.  Now  apple  trees  are 
low-limbed,  and  bend  to  the  grass  with 
their  yellow  and  scarlet  globes.  The 
sun  sets  before  six  o'clock,  and  we  can 
hardly  get  in  a  good  day's  work.  At  this 
rate  we  shall  not  have  everything  housed 
before  the  snow  flakes  begin  to  be  shaken 
out  of  the  sky.  A  potato  bin  in  the 
country  cellar  is  a  jolly  thing  to  look 
at.  It  will  never  do  to  run  the  risk  of 
a  freeze  before  the  bin  is  filled. 

November  ist. — There  is  "  lots  of 
work  "  yet  to  do ;  and  the  sun  sets  a  little 
after  five.  I  have  still  a  few  string  beans 
every  day  fresh  from  the  garden.  It 
is  a  trick  that  I  have  of  breaking  down 
a  few  poles  of  late  sorts,  and  covering 
them  with  armfuls  of  hay  on  the  cold 
days.  But  beside  these  everything  is 
frozen  and  brown.  The  apple  orchards 
are  pretty  well  cleaned  up;  the  farmers 
are  busy  picking  up  the  cider  apples  and 
rushing  them  to  the  mill.  Yet  it  is  true, 
as  some  one  has  said,  that  if  God  put  off 
freezing  weather  until  July,  some  men 
would  not  get  their  apples  picked.  Others 
always    sit    down    in    snow    and    slop 
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to  husk  their  corn.  A  few  rose  buds  on 
Hermosa,  Meteor,  or  Coquette  de  Alps 
take  advantage  of  warm  days  and  throw 
open  very  welcome  flowers.  I  find  my- 
self turning,  however,  to  the  rich,  warm 
red  of  the  barberry  bushes  and  the  high 
bush  cranberries.  These  defy  winter  and 
carry  summer  color  through  the  shortest 
of  the  short  days.  The  grape  vines  are 
trimmed  as  fast  as  possible,  and  laid 
down  from  their  trellises.  The  berry 
canes  are  cut  and  burned.  A  good  com- 
fortable compost  is  spread  over  the 
strawberries — not  to  prevent  their  freez- 
ing, but  their  thawing  during  the  win- 
ter. We  also  bind  coats  of  straw  about 
a  few  half  hardy  shrubs,  and  begin  to 
hill  up  the  roses.  Snipping  frosts  have 
blackened  the  dahlias,  and  sprawled  the 
nasturtiums  flat  on  the  ground.  We 
have  dug  a  few  lilac  bushes,  and  spireas, 
and  lemon  lilies,  to  box  for  winter  blos- 
soming in  the  window. 

Look  over  the  lawns  and  gardens  and 
you  will  see  what  a  fine  thing  it  is  that 
winter  does  not  close  in  on  us  suddenly. 
You  can  see  right  through  the  magnolias 
and  elms  and  maples;  and  you  begin  to 
marvel  at  the  beauty  of  the  naked  trees. 
Just  to  the  right  stands  a  big  persimmon 
tree,  without  one  single  leaf,  but  hang- 
ing all  over  with  rich  golden  balls  of 
fruit — the  only  fruit  that  the  frost  can- 
not damage.  The  eye  drops  upon  one 
field  after  another,  in  the  distance,  out 
of  which  we  have  taken  harvests,  that  we 
know  are  stored  away  to  make  us  safe 
from  hunger.  Thank  God !  let  the  win- 
ter come,  let  the  snows  shroud  the  earth, 
the  Father  rules!  The  Thanksgiving 
mood  begins  to  come  upon  us.  It  is 
just  as  natural  as  the  mood  of  spring 
and  that  of  summer.  It  needs  no  pro- 
clamation of  the  President ;  we  could  not 
help  giving  thanks  if  we  would.  The 
little  mother  takes  charge  of  the  world ; 
she  will  teach  us  how  to  put  our  grati- 
tude into  rhythm.  Everything  hangs  on 
a  decent  kitchen — I  mean,  woman's 
laboratory.  Thanksgiving  marks  the 
real  close  of  the  growing  and  the  har- 
vesting year.  We  have  got  through 
with  our  work,  and  hung  up  our  tools. 
The  coal  is  in  the  bins;  the  cellars  are 
banked  up;  the  double  windows  are  in 
place.  Nature  turns  a  screw  to  suggest 
to  us  that  we  had  better  be  ready.     The 


sun  sets  before  five  o'clock ;  it  rises  after 
seven.  Wc  eat  two  of  our  meals  by 
lamplight.  The  evenings  grow  long  and 
social.  Plays  are  developed,  and  with 
music  become  the  center  of  life. 

December  ist. — We  are  eating  the  last 
of  the  grapes — except  a  few  varieties  that 
are  in  storage  for  another  month. 
Spitzenburg  puddings  and  pumpkin  pies 
are  in  order.  A  few  of  the  Put-off  family 
are  dragging  in  corn  stalks  through  the 
snow.  This  is  a  curious  family,  but  it 
is  a  big  one.  When  the  storm  begins 
they  scramble ;  but  in  good  weather  they 
never  look  before  them.  Their  pumpkins 
are  always  frosted;  and  their  corn  is  al- 
ways moldy.  They  wait  for  the  Janu- 
ary thaw  to  dig  their  potatoes.  The 
premonitory  signs  of  Christmas  begin 
about  this  time.  We  long  ago  made  up 
our  minds,  and  we  said  it  very  em- 
phatically, not  to  get  up  any  fuss  this 
year.  We  positively  would  not  spend  so 
much  money  on  Christmas  presents.  But 
the  symptoms  are  here  again  and  we  can- 
not help  it.  As  we  fell  into  the  Thanks- 
giving mood,  so  the  Christmas  tide  picks 
us  up.  Every  maid  is  stitching  for  dear 
life,  and  we  begin  to  make  up  the  list 
of  those  that  really  must  not  be  forgotten. 
What  would  these  short  days  be  good 
for,  or  how  could  we  stand  them,  but  for 
these  blessed  intrusions  of  generous 
sentiment.  Our  hearts  melt  in  spite  of 
us,  and  our  purses  loosen  their  strings. 
It  surely  is  a  sort  of  divine  disease  of 
the  season — a  panic  of  good  will.  We 
begin  to  like  picking  out  presents — only 
with  an  occasional  gasp,  and  a  congratu- 
latory hug  that  Christmas  doesn't  come 
but  once  a  year.  The  presents  accu- 
mulate. The  list  grows.  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  You 
have  not  a  thought  left  about  getting, 
only  of  giving.  Bless  the  Lord  for 
Christmas!  It  is  the  June  of  the  soul's 
summer.  Come  now  I  clear  the  table  of 
gifts,  or  we  shall  never  have  our  break- 
fast. I  'phoned  across  the  valley  to 
Father  Dan,  to  know  what  he  was  to 
have  for  dinner.  "  Chicken  pie,  of 
course,"  he  sung  along  the  wires,  "  and 
you  shall  have  the  wish  bone."  Dear  old 
Father  Dan,  he  keeps  the  spirit  of  the 
olden  days  into  the  new. 

January  ist. — There  is  something  curi- 
ous about  these  little  bits  of  days  that 
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make  up  the  middle  of  the  winter.  It  is  that  we  keep  everywhere  hanging  about 
hardly  worth  while  getting  out  of  bed  the  vines  and  trees  for  them,  or  chopped 
at  all — just  for  eight  hours — no  morn-  up  in  boxes.  They  vary  the  food  by 
ing,  and  no  evening;  only  a  middle  to  hunting  all  over  our  trees  for  the  eggs 
the  day.  Why  have  we  folk  not  yet  of  noxious  insects.  Being  honest  coun- 
learned  to  hibernate  ?  Nature  works  out  try  folk,  we  sit  down  to  the  supper  table 
some  of  her  best  problems  with  the  ani-  at  six  o'clock,  and  rub  our  hands  with 
mals — the  other  animals  I  mean.  Not  a '' Well !  Well !  we  shall  very  soon  be  able 
to  say  too  much  about  it,  if  a  man  lies  abed  to  eat  once  more  by  daylight."  But  the 
twelve  or  thirteen  hours,  and  eats  two  next  day  is  lowery,  and  for  twenty-four 
hours  more,  then  dozes  and  reads  two  hours  we  see  no  sun.  It  is  dark  at  five 
more,  what  has  he  left  ?  I  sincerely  be-  o'clock.  ''  Put  away  the  books  and  the 
lieve  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  us  if  needles,"  we  hear  the  mother  say,"forthe 
we  could  take  one  solid  sleep  from  Christ-  eyes  must  not  be  used  by  twilight,"  and 
mas  to  Easter.  Nor  am  I  quite  sure  that  really  these  days  there  is  little  but  twi- 
in  some  of  the  evolutions  of  the  future  light.  The  cold  waves  have  rolled  over 
a  race  will  not  come  about  that  can  put  us  in  rapid  succession.  We  have  had 
itself  away  for  a  month  or  two  at  a  time,  hardly  one  day  for  a  month  that  we  could 
instead  of  being  stupid  and  half  alive,  stand  still  out  in  the  sunshine,  to  thaw 
it  may  be  true  that  man  has  been  lifted  out  the  blood.  Boys  and  girls  have 
above  the  beast  by  increased  restlessness,  coasted  the  hillsides  until  even  that 
foresight  as  well  as  hindsight — that  is,  by  boisterous  fun  is  no  longer  satisfactory, 
eternal  watchfulness.  If  so,  nerves  have  In  the  kitchen  they  are  frying  doughnuts, 
certainly  run  ahead  of  muscle ;  and  by  By  the  way,  there  is  no  room  in  any 
and  by  they  will  wear  out  the  muscle  house,  ancient  or  modern,  that  is  quite 
altogether.  Every  animal  has  a  better  equal  to  the  kitchen,  in  winter.  There 
system  of  rest  than  man.  It  sleeps  to  we  can  parch  the  corn,  and  there  we  can 
recuperate ;  it  lies  down  after  eating  and  crack  the  butternuts,  and  there  we  can 
working.  Man  only  crowds  restlessly  make  the  molasses  candy.  In  fact,  it  is 
on.  Think  of  a  collie  sitting  upright,  by  in  the  kitchen  that  one  can  be  jolly 
the  hour,  letting  his  legs  grow  into  during  these  short  days.  The  kitchen, 
hands !  How  stupid,  to  be  sure !  He  will  rightly  looked  upon,  is  the  most  wonder- 
soon  be  compelled  to  read  a  newspaper,  ful  place  in  the  world.  It  is  a  chemical 
or  to  write  out  his  emotions  with  a  pen.  laboratory,  where  woman  creates  and 
He  will  begin  to  be  metaphysical ;  demon-  synthesizes,  instead  of  merely  analyzing 
strating  the  advantage  of  losing  two  as  in  other  laboratories.  It  is  not  a  bad 
good  legs,  and  gettings  two  hands  that  room  for  playing  checkers  and  dominoes, 
he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with.  At  The  heat  of  the  kitchen  stove  has  some- 
last,  driven  by  the  rage  of  restlessness,  thing  more  cheerful  in  it  than  that  which 
he  dreams  out  a  theology  of  eternal  rest,  comes  through  registers. 
Poor  collie !  Why  not  lie  down  occa-  February  ist. — Another  longing  is  on 
sionally  and  rest  now  ?  us — an  undefinable,  but  irresistible,  crav- 
I  consult  the  almanac !  Already,  in  ing  for  things  that  are  green.  We  want 
December,  we  gain  five  minutes;  by  the  the  world  back  again,  delivered  of  its 
end  of  January  we  shall  have  gained  one  winter  bondage.  All  we  can  do  is  to 
full  hour,  and  that  will  be  duplicated  in  start  for  the  grocery  to  buy  spinach, 
February.  What  a  delicious  thing  it  is  string  beans,  succotash  and  asparagus, 
to  have  this  power  of  anticipation.  We  It  is  my  private  opinion  that  there  is  no 
are  thinking  of  the  first  blue  bird.  A  vegetable  in  the  world  quite  equal  to 
stray  robin  or  two  have  been  about  all  asparagus — green,  juicy,  real  genuine 
winter,  hiding  in  the  evergreens,  and  asparagus,  on  toast.  The  chiefest  achieve- 
picking  up  a  living,  nobody  knows  how.  ment  of  modern  life  is  the  canning  of 
Nuthatches,  chicadees,  woodpeckers,  spring  and  summer,  to  be  enjoyed  when 
grosbeaks,  cedar  birds  and  others,  have  we  have  this  longing  come  upon  us  in  the 
been  around  the  house  through  all  these  white  short  days.  Yet,  after  all,  we  try 
short  days,  sometimes  twenty  at  a  time ;  one  thing  and  then  another,  without  quite 
picking  the  bits  of  suet  and  lean  meat  getting    satisfaction.      They    only    ease 
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over  the  days,  until  we  can  get  out  to 
hunt  the  first  dandeHons,  under  the 
hedges,  and  the  water  cresses  by  the 
springs. 

A  couple  of  warm  days  have  melted 
a  part  of  the  snow.  There  is  a  patch 
of  bare  brown  ground  behind  one  of  the 
hedges,  where  I  can  stand  on  the  dear 
old  earth  and  rub  my  feet  on  last  year's 
sod.  It  is  dry  and  it  is  brown,  but  I 
know  the  heart  is  green.  And  I  know, 
too,  that  under  the  soil,  under  the  snow, 
the  hyacinth  bulbs  have  felt  something 
that  I  have  felt,  and  are  stirring — and 
swelling,  and  pushing,  and  getting  ready. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  same  feeling  that  sends 
me  around  to  the  grocer.  One  month 
yet  before  the  blue  birds !  The  sun  rises 
at  seven,  and  it  sets  at  half-past  five.  We 
are  evidently  crawling  out  of  the  hollow 
log.  The  farmer  looks  over  his  seed,  and 
he  thinks  that  he  must  try  one  or  more 
of  the  new  potatoes;  and  he  tells  the 
boys  that,  if  they  will  plant  a  melon  patch 
in  the  middle  of  the  corn  field,  the  rogues 
will  probably  not  find  it.  What  is  the 
origin  of  that  code  of  morals  that  allows 
boys — and    men — to    steal    melons    and 


grapes,  but  not  potatoes  and  peas?  It 
is  a  psychological  question  worth  some 
attention. 

The  getting  ready  process  goes  on 
more  rapidly.  As  February  wanes  the 
days  wax.  All  one  night  the  South  wind 
roars,  and  there  comes  in  the  morning 
a  deluge.  The  sun  shines  with  July 
glory,  and  makes  a  complete  houseclean- 
ing  all  over  the  hillsides.  The  water  runs 
in  rivulets,  in  brooks,  in  torrents.  The 
great  creek  in  the  valley  swells  its  banks 
and  floods  the  gardens  and  the  cellars. 
The  hens  cackle ;  the  dogs  bark ;  the  bees 
come  out  of  their  hives  with  inquisitive 
flights  ;  the  dandelions  begin  to  grow  small 
leaves ;  the  woodpeckers  tap  the  hollow 
apple  trees,  and  the  farmers  tap  the  maple 
groves ;  a  few  butterflies  flit  to  taste  the 
sweet  chips,  and  the  farm  boys  haul  out 
the  plows  and  oil  them  ready  to  turn 
the  glebe.  Over  the  hills  one  blue  morn- 
ing a  blue  bird  cuts  the  air  with  a  whistle. 
They  are  coming !  They  are  on  the  way  ! 
Winter  is  dead !  Long  live  the  spring ! 
The  short  days  are  over  with.  The  sun 
will  soon  rise  at  four  o'clock,  and  the 
cows  will  be  turned  out  to  pasture. 

Clinton,  N.  Y. 
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HE. 

Dan  Cupid  went  to  shoot  one  day, — 
He  flushed  three  hearts  upon  the  way. 
One  was  so  hard,  his  arrow  broke 
At  every  stroke; 

One  was  so  soft,  no  barbs  so  bold 
Could  in  it  hold ; 

And  one  was  fair,  and  sweet,  and  sound,- 
He  quickly  brought  it  to  the  ground. 
Now,  tell  me  truly,  maiden  mine. 
Which  heart  was  thine, 
My  Valentine? 


SHE. 

A   sportsman's  tale !     None  of  the  three 

He  tells  of  was  the  heart  in  me, — 

The  soft,  the  hard,  nor  yet  the  sound 

He  boasts  he  brought  to  ground. 

At  others  yet, 

(Did  he  forget?) 

He  leveled  his  artillery; 

And  shot  and  shot  again, 

And  ever  shot  in  vain, — 

He  missed  them  clear,  you  see ! 

Of  these  was  mine, 

My  gallant  fine. 

But    not    at    all    my    Valentine ! 

Princeton,  N.  J. 


Music,   Art  and    Drama 


The    Drama 

Til  E  operas  produced  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  this 
winter,  as  we  said  last  month, 
continue  to  be  altogether  the  most  nota- 
ble dramatic  productions  in  the  city. 
The  operas  selected  for  presentation 
have  been  interesting  and  representa- 
tive of  the  most  various  schools  of 
music.  The  management  has  shown  a 
catholicity  of  taste  and  a  freedom  from 
addiction  to  any  particular  school  or 
composer  which  are  creditable  to  it  in 
the  highest  degree.  Such  specimens 
of  the  melodious  and  florid  Italian 
school  as  "  L'Elisir  d'Amore "  and 
"  The  Magic  Flute  "  have  been  pre- 
sented with  the  same  admirable  care  and 
perfection  as  the  representatives  of  the 
more  serious  modern  school,  such  as 
"  Tristan  and  Isolde,"  "  Tannhauser  " 
and  "  Aida,"  and  upon  the  whole  no 
lover  of  operatic  music  can  complain  that 
the  opera  this  winter  in  New  York  has 
not  been  produced  in  a  manner  uniformly 
complete  and  noble.  Mr.  Conried's  man- 
agement has  never  been  surpassed  in  this 
city. 

The  most  admirable  dramatic  enter- 
tainments in  the  past  month  have  been 
the  plays  produced  by  Miss  Ada  Rehan. 
Miss  Rehan  has  been,  for  many  years, 
easily  the  greatest  actress  of  comedy  on 
the  American  stage;  and,  indeed,  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  Miss  Ellen 
Terry,  on  any  English  speaking  stage. 
She  has  appeared  this  winter  in  New 
York  in  three  of  the  best  comedies  in 
the  English  language,  Shakespeare's 
''  Taming  of  the  Shrew "  and  "  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  Sheridan's 
"  School  for  Scandal."  Her  acting  in 
all  of  these  plays  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  of  the  very  highest  artistic  rank. 
She  has  never  acted  with  more  finished 
art  and  charm  than  this  winter,  and  her 
matchless  voice  and  the  touch  of  drollery 
which  she  gives  to  a  humorous  sentence 
are  as  witching  as  ever.  She  has  been  well 
supported   by   Mr.   Otis   Skinner  and  a 

competent   company.      She   appeared   at 
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the  Lyric  Theater,  one  of  the  most 
comfortable  and  attractive  of  the  new 
theaters  of  the  city,  where  this  season 
great  plays  have  been  admirably  pro- 
duced. It  is  much  to  have  had  a  chance 
again  to  hear  the  stately  and  beautiful 
poetry  of  Shakespeare,  or  the  brilliant 
wit  of  Sheridan,  instead  of  the  dreary 
and  vapid  style  of  prose  in  which  so 
many  modern  plays  are  written. 

The  prettiest  modern  play,  of  the 

innocent  heroine  style,  with  the  scene 

laid  in  our  own  times,  which  has  been 

produced   in   New   York   recently,   is 

"  Merely  Mary  Ann,"  in  which  Miss 

Eleanor    Robson    takes    the    leading 

part.      The    play    is    neatly    written, 

and    has    throughout   an    atmosphere 

of    innocence    and    sweetness    which    is 

very   charming.     Miss  Robson's   acting 

in    it    is    of    very    great    merit    and    of 

still  greater  promise.    She  ought  to  reach 

a  very  high  rank  in  her  profession.    She 

is  well  supported  by  Edwin  Arden  and 

the  other  members  of  the  company,  and 


Miss  Ada  Rehan  as  Portia  in  *'  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,"  at  the  Lyric  Theatre 
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the  play   is   one   which   can   be    recom- 
mended most  cordially. 

'*  Little  Mary,"  by  Barrie,  produced  at 
the  Empire  Theater,  has  much  of  the 
quaint  and  fantastic  element  so  notice- 
able in  all  of  Barrie's  books  and  plays, 
and  has  a  good  deal  in  it  that  is  amusing 
and  enjoyable,  but  the  play  is  so  defective 
in  any  dramatic  continuity  or  movement 
that  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  somewhat  dis- 
appointing, altho  amusinof  and  '-^^'^rest- 


and  the  style  of  the  play  as  written  is 
unusually  attractive  and  interesting 
throughout,  and  the  acting  is  extremely 
good.  This  is  a  genuine  American  play, 
giving  a  graphic  picture  of  army  life  on 
the  alkali  plains,  and  is,  upon  the  whole, 
the  best  play  of  that  kind  that  has  been 
produced  in  recent  years  in  New  York. 

''  The  Secret  of  Polichinelle  "  is  said 
to  have  had  a  great  success  in  Europe, 
and  it  has  a  certain  interest,  but  it  is  thin 


The  Misses  Hunter,"  by  .John  S.  Sargent 


ing  by  reason  of  its  whimsicality.  It  is 
very  well  acted,  the  entire  company 
working  well  together. 

"Ranson's  Folly,"  by  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis,  is  bright  and  clever.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  a  Western  army  post,  and 
the  play  turns  on  the  prank  of  a  young 
officer,  who  pretends  to  hold  up  a  stage, 
on  a  wager,  on  the  same  night  when  an 
actual  robbery  occurs,  and  who  is  con- 
sequently charged  with  robbery  and  mur- 
der. The  subject  is  one  which  most 
dramatists  would  have  treated  coarsely, 
with  plenty  of  shooting  and  horrors  in 
sight  of  the  audience.  Mr.  Davis  is  too 
clever  a.  writer  to  commit  such  an  error, 


and  talky,  and,  like  most  French  attempts 
to  be  good,  it  is  so  very,  very  good.  It 
reminds  one  of  those  collections  of  contes 
pour  les  jeunes  fUles^  to  be  read  by  the 
Mademoiselles  in  the  class  at  boarding- 
school.  It  is  well  played;  the  parts  of 
both  ''  Monsieur  "  and  "  Madame  Jouve- 
nel  "  are  capitally  done,  particularly  the 
part  of  ''  Madame  Jouvenel,"  by  Mrs. 
Harriet  Otis  Dellenbaugh.  The  old  lady 
as  represented  by  her  is  a  dear. 

To  the  lovers  of  the  serious  drama, 
those  who  believe  that  the  stai^e  can  give 
lessons  in  life  instead  of  furnishing  mere 
amusement  and  distraction,  the  presenta- 
tion of  Ibsen's  "  A  Doll's  House,"  at  the 
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Manhattan  Theater,  was  of  importance, 
for  it  showed  that  a  deeper  impression 
can  be  made  by  reahty  and  earnestness 
than  by  ranting  andredhghts.  As  Wagner 
had  to  originate  a  new  style  of  singing, 
so  Ibsen  has  to  create  his  own  actors,  for 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  or- 
dinary plays  find  it  hard  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  tricks  and  conventions  which 
have  made  the  word  "theatrical"' an  ap- 
probions  epithet.  Miss  France  Hamilton 
gave  a  new  '*  Nora,"  ineffective  and 
sometimes  inaudible  in  the  first  act,  and 
the  Ibsenites,  who  have  very  fixed  ideas, 
of  the  part,  shook  their  heads,  but  as  .she 
developed  her  conception  of  the  char- 
acter and  showed  her  strength,  she  won 
more  and  more  of  her  audience  to  a  be- 
lief in  her  interpretation.  Mr.  Albert 
Bruning  as  "  Dr.  Rank "  did  splendid 
work,  and  Mrs.  Viola  Fortescue  made 
a  real  person  out  of  ''  Mrs.  Linden,"  and 
so  discredited  the  critics,  who  have  al- 
ways said  the  role  was  a  mere  dummy. 

In  the  dramatization  of  a  book  there 
is  an  ine'vitable  coarsening  and  loss  of 


Memories,  by  J,  W.  Alexander 


some  of  the  finest  qualities,  and  in  the 
staging  of  *'  The  Virginian "  what  is 
dramatic  in  Owen  Wister's  novel  be- 
^cpme.s  melpdramatic,  and  what  is  realistic 


becomes  conventional.  But  it  makes  a 
good  play,  nevertheless.  Mr.  Dustin 
Farnum  was  a  satisfactory  *'  Virginian," 
when  he  did  not  forget  his  dialect,  but 
nobody  would  have  suspected  that 
"  Molly  Wood  "  was  a  Yankee  school- 
ma'am  if  she  had  not  said  she  was.  Medi- 
cine Bow  without  a  tin  can  and  a  Wyo- 
ming ranch  house  with  climbing  roses 
and  sweet  corn  are  amusingly  inappro- 
priate. Mr.  Wister  has  introduced  a 
musical  "  Trampas-motif,"  which  is  very 
effective,  and  we  wish  he  would  try  his 
hand  at  an  opera. 

In  the  performance  of  ''  Raffles,  Ama- 
teur Cracksman,"  at  the  Princess  The- 
ater, considerable  liberty  has  been  taken 
with  the  text  of  the  book  as  originally 
written  by  Hornung,  but  the  play  is  well 
acted,  exciting  and  of  considerable 
power.  Kyrle  Bellew,  as  ''  A.  J.  Raffles," 
the  ''  gentleman  "  burglar,  is  very  realis- 
tic, but  Stanton  Elliott,  as  '' Bunny,"  by 
no  means  carries  out  the  ideal  suggested 
in  the  book.  E.  M.  Holland,  as  *'  Captain 
Bedford,"  is  very  satisfactory.  "  Raffles  " 
is  decidedly  worth  seeing  de- 
spite a  mock-heroic  curtain- 
raiser. 

Philadelphia's  Annual 

Art    Event 

The  directors  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts  save  Philadelphians 
much  vain  wandering  in 
search  of  good  art  by  gather- 
ing together  annually  in  one 
place  most  of  the  best  things 
of  recent  American  produc- 
tion. Non- Philadelphians 
would  certainly  find  it  worth 
while  to  make  a  trip 
to  see  the  nine  hundred  in- 
teresting works  shown  in  the 
seventy-third  exhibition  of 
this  society.  A  few  of  the 
most  remarkable  are  here  re- 
produced. 

Among  the  portraits  are 
satisfactory  groups  of  pic- 
tures by  two  men  who  are  en- 
tirely opposed  to  each  other  in 
temperament.  If  Sargent  is  Court  Painter 
to  Fashion  of  the  time,  Wilton  Lock- 
wood  is  certainly  the  painter  of  the 
thinking  man  in  the  aspects  of  him  that 
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clothes  do  not  make.  Chief  among  the 
seven  Sargents  is  the  large  canvas  of  the 
"  Misses  Hunter,"  as  unmistakably  Eng- 
lish in  every  way  as  the  "  Mrs.  Wid- 
ener,"  seen  here  at  the  Portrait 
Show,  is  American,  and 
painted  with  a  quieter  energy 
more  suitable  to  the  spirit  of 
their  types.  This  picture  holds 
together  in  color  better  than 
the  "  Three  Graces "  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  1900,  tho  in 
[neither  group  may  we  look  for 
Sargent's  greatest  success. 

The  most  significant  of  Mr. 
Lockwood's  four  portraits  is 
that  of  Grover  Cleveland,  a 
work  certain  to  be  judged 
partly  according  to  the  manner 
of  approach  to  the  subject. 
Here  we  have  nothing  of  the 
personality  with  which  Mr. 
Cleveland's  warm  haters  deal 
humorously.  Zorn  painted  that 
side.  Lockwood  gives  us  the 
Cleveland  in  whom  a  large 
number  of  his  fellow  citizens 
have  unceasingly  believed.  It 
is  a  portrait  of  the  reserved 
man  of  intellectually  attained 
convictions.  Lockwood's  meth- 
od seems  very  simple.  He 
does  so  little  with  ''  motives ;  " 
his  technic  is  a  convention  of  his  own  in- 
vention, and  he  varies  it  little,  but  of  all 
our  portrait  painters  he  is  the  one  who 
gets  farthest  from  paintiness  and  has 
most  of  the  character-creating  power.  His 
mannerisms,  in  the  thin  impasto  and  the 
personal  color  convention  prevent  many 
from  appreciating  his  remarkable  insight. 

Cecilia  Beaux  has  never  done  a  better 
thing  than  the  portrait  of  a  child  in  yel- 
low gown  and  sandals.  It  is  the  most 
beautiful  child  portrait  since  the  "  Bea- 
trice Goelet,"  of  Sargent.  There  are  four 
typical  Whistlers ;  two  of  them  of  more 
elementally  rich  color  than  he  usually 
used:.^  Two  of  Dewing's  delicate  studies 
of  women  are  shown.  He,  too,  has  his 
own  conventions  and  uses  them  exquis- 
itely. Among  Mr.  Chase's  five  canvases 
it  is  difficult  to  consider  anything  except 
the  astonishingly  masterly  still-life  of 
fish,  than  which  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a 
better  piece  of  painting. 

Of  figure  pictures  other  than  portraits 


there  are  many  good  ones.  There  is 
Mary  Cassatt's  "  Caress."  One  might 
do  with  this  strong  painter's  work  as 
Bernard  Shaw  did  with  his  plays,  divide 


The  Caress,  by  Mary  Cassatt 

them  into  the  "  Pleasant  "  and  the  "  Un- 
pleasant." "  The  Caress  "  belongs  to 
the  pleasant  set.  The  luxuriously  lolling 
child  being  kissed  by  the  nice,  affection- 
ate little  girl,  and  the  disinterested  young 
woman  in  gray-green  velvet,  are  man- 
aged with  utmost  technical  skill.  But,  as 
usual,  when  John  W.  Alexander's  work 
in  figure  composition  is  present  it  ex- 
ceeds the  others  in  this  genre  in  interest, 
his  "  Memories  '\  is  one  of  the  most 
perfectly  successful  things  in  line  and 
color  and  tone  that  he  has  painted.  It  is 
musical  in  its  special  appeal  to  sense.  He 
is  a  painter  who  presents  rather  than 
represents,  and  his  mode  of  doing  so 
leaves  aside  ordinary  painter's  methods. 
Four  landscapes  by  Ernest  Lawson  re- 
call pleasurably  the  poetic  work  of  the 
late  J.  H.  Twachtman,  and  are  the  most 
sensitively  felt  of  the  direct  renderings 
of  nature  shown.  Redfield's  "  Surf  "  is 
a  marine  unequaled  by  any  other  in  the 
exhibition,  even  remembering  the  pres- 
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cnce  of  Winslow  Honlef's  "  Early  Morn- 
ing, Coast  of  Maine."  Ranger's  ''  Sheep 
Pasture  "  is  one  of  the  l)est  landscapes. 
P>en  Foster's  ''Night-fall"  and  "Late 
Afternoon,"  and  Ochtnian's  ''  Early 
Evening  "  are  sincere  and  tender  render- 
ings of  these  most  mysterious  hours. 

The  sculptures  shown  include  nearly 
all  that  were  at  the  Sculpture  Society 
exhibition  here,  and  others.  Among 
them  the  impression  gained  at  the  New 
York  exhibition  of  the  value  of  the  work 
of  Gutzon  Borglum  deepens.  His  ''  Por- 
trait Mask  "  is  as  certain  as  Sargent's 
"  Widener,"  and  his  ''  Nero  "  is  as  in- 
ventive as  the  other  is  realistic. 

Arts  of  the  East 

We  now  have  yearly  sales  in  New 
York  of  all  the  various  works  peculiar 
to  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  genius,  and 
while  the  development  of  our  taste  for 
these  things  is  remarkable,  it  is  even 
more  remarkable  that  any  real  connois- 
seurship  has  not  been  attained.  If  the 
taste  trained  by  our  Western  ideals 
would  even  trust  itself  a  little  more,  we 
might  get  at  the  actual  beauties  of  the 
Eastern  arts  more  simply  and  naturally. 
The  Japanese  themselves  are  amused  by 
most  European  and  American  judgments 
of  their  arts,  yet  in  presenting  their  col- 
lections to  the  American  people  they  too 
often  seem  to  feel  obliged  to  conform  to 
some  of  our  more  foolish  requirements 
in  the  things  we  buy,  our  absurd  worship 
of  the  non-essentials,  as  in  the  matter  of 
dates,  for  instance.  Mr.  Matsuki  fur- 
nishes his  catalog  for  a  New  York 
sale  with  dates  far  more  glibly  than 
would  a  Japanese  expert  at  home.  But 
at  both  the  Matsuki  and  Yamanaka  sales 
in  January  there  were  things  which  were 
beautiful,  whether  they  were  done  in  the 
years  to  which  they  were  assigned  or 
not ;  carvings  in  jade  and  stone  and 
wood,  lacquers  and  inlays — all  of  what 
might  be  called  the  every-day  art  of  old 
Japan,  judging  from  the  quantity  of  it 
that  seemed  marvelously  well  done  even 
to  an  observer  not  a  specialist.  At  the 
Matsuki  sale  were  beautiful  specimens  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  pewter  of  familiar 
shapes,  but  unique  in  treatment  and  ma- 
terial. More  difficult  to  classify  in  any 
ordinary  ways  of  judging  were  the  pro- 


Portrait,  by  Cecilia  Beaux 

ductions  based  upon  the  lines  and  con- 
tours given  in  the  natural  wearing  and 
rotting  away  of  wood  and  the  weather- 
ing of  its  color  by  rain  and  sea,  helped 
out  by  just  the  right  amount  of  carving 
or  added  color  to  suggest  a  scene  or  a 
figure. 

An  Attempt  to   Regenerate   the 
Drama 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the 
drama  of  to-day  is  vitiated,  that  it  mirrors 
life  from  a  debased  and  untrue  stand- 
point. One  may  rage  against  all  the 
ills  and  evils,  from  the  ticket  speculator 
and  exorbitant  prices  to  immorality.  But 
the  man  who  by  actual  example  can  show 
how  needlessly  pernicious  these  evils  are, 
who,  by  producing  the  worthy  play 
worthily,  can  point  out  what  flippant  and 
degraded  plays  we  have  tolerated,  that 
man  will  do  more  than  all  the  writers 
who  ever  protested  toward  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  drama  and  the  establishment 
of  an  enlightened  theater.  And  it  is  in 
this  light  that  Mr.  Sydney  Rosenfeld's 
project,  The  Century  Players,  is  to  be 
viewed. 

Mr.  Rosenfeld  is  a  playwright  of  re- 
pute, and  has  had  managerial  training. 
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Few  better  know  the  commercialism  of 
the  present  American  stage ;  but  this 
knowledge  has  made  him  realize  that 
there  is  a  place  for  a  higher  and  better 
product — for  the  artistic  and  literary  en- 
tertainment which  an  enlighted  man  can 
enjoy  without  insult  to  his  intellect.  As 
a  result  he  has  formed  a  stock  company 
known  as  The  Century  Players.  The 
first  production,  on  the  22d  of  this  month, 
at  the  Savoy  Theater,  will  be  Shake- 
speare's ''  Much  Ado  About  Nothing." 
This  will  be  followed  by  an  American 
play,  after  which  will  come  a  revival 
of  Lester  Wallack's  famous  success, 
**  Ours,"  to  be  followed  in  turn  by  an- 
other American  comedy.  A  production 
of  ''  Othello,"  cast  to  the  full  strength  of 
the  company,  is  announced.  In  addition 
to  these  productions  there  is  to  be  a 
series  of  literary  matinees  upon  which 
occasions  there  will  be  seen  dramas  by 
Ibsen,  Shaw,  Maeterlinck,  Sudermann, 
etc. 

In  The  Century  Players  there  will  be 
no  "  star,"  and  no  play  shall  run  over 
four  weeks.  The  aim  is  to  encourage 
American  writers,  the  hope  being  to  in- 
duce well-known  literary  men  as  well  as 
those  unknown  to  turn  their  talents  to- 
ward the  stage.  In  regard  to  the  smaller, 
but  none  the  less  aggravating  abuses, 
Mr.  Rosenfeld  proposes  to  correct  the 
extortionate  prices  now  paid  for  seats. 
Good  seats  may  be  had  for  a  dollar,  with 
a  few  choice  ones  at  a  dollar  and  a  half. 
The  ticket  speculator  will  be  done  away 
with  once  and  for  all  and  the  practice  of 
sending  the  best  seats  to  the  hotels  will 
be  discontinued.  Even  in  the  matter  of 
billboards  and  show  window  advertising 
— a  thing  distasteful  to  many — care  has 
been  taken.  All  announcements  will  be 
made  through  the  newspaper  column. 

This  experiment  is  one  which  will  be 
watched  by  the  whole  country.  If  it  suc- 
ceeds it  will  unquestionably  be  imitated 
all  over  the  land.  If  it  fails,  it  will  make 
any  subsequent  attempts  at  reforming  the 
American  stage  very  disheartening.  We 
hope  that  success  will  crown  Mr.  Rosen- 
feld's  efforts. 

The  Orchestral   Problem 

On  January  29th  the  enthusiasm  of 
New  York  over  its  rejuvenated  Philhar- 
monic Society  suffered  relapse.     For  on 


that  occasion  the  orchestra  under  Victor 
Herbert  sank  far  back  toward  its  fa- 
miliar and  deplorable  form  of  previous 
seasons.  To  blame  Mr.  Herbert  for  this 
disappointment  is  a  proceeding  more  ob- 
vious than  just.  True,  he  is  not  so  potent 
a  conductor  as  his  celebrated  predeces- 
sors in  the  series :  Colonne,  Kogel  or 
Wood.  But  in  this  case  one  must  seek 
beyond  the  conductor's  platform  for  the 
causes  of  the  discrepancy.  In  a  word, 
the  New  York  musician  has  been  spoiled 
by  a  vicious  orchestral  system ;  and  the 
admirable  work  of  the  Philharmonic  this 
season  has  been  done  under  an  abnormal 
stimulus,  which  is  bound  to  lose  its  ef- 
fectiveness   with    its    novelty. 

Why  have  three  cities  in  America  bet- 
ter orchestras  than  the  metropolis  ?  Sim- 
ply because  those  ochestras  have  been 
put  upon  a  sound  and  rational  basis.  In 
Boston,  Chicago  and  Pittsburg  the 
players  are  under  contract  to  give  all 
their  time  to  the  rehearsals  and  concerts 
of  the  organization  during  the  season. 
They  rehearse  daily  and  sometimes  twice 
a  day.  The  labor  unions  have  but  little 
power  over  these  orchestras.  In  Boston 
the  players  are,  in  fact,  non-union  men. 
The  control  of  the  conductors  is  absolute. 

In  New  York  the  players,  however, 
are  paid  at  the  union  rate  for  each  con- 
cert and  rehearsal,  all  except  the  60 
members  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
who  share  the  proceeds  of  their  series. 
Their  time  is  their  own.  Consequently 
the  symphony  concerts  are  distinctly  a 
side  issue.  Most  of  the  musicians  have 
theater  positions,  which  they  significantly 
entitle  their  "  business,"  and  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  a  man  to  rush  from 
the  symphony  to  play  at  an  all-night 
dance  or  to  parade  the  streets  in  a  brass 
band.  The  evil  effect  of  such  side  ac- 
tivities upon  tone  and  technique — espe- 
cially of  the  wind  choirs — may  hardly 
be  exaggerated. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  has  changed 
the  rehearsal  from  a  daily  necessity  into 
a  luxury  and  vitiated  the  authority  of 
the  conciuctor,  while  in  the  Philharmonic 
a  co-operative  system  has  arisen  which 
places  in  the  hands  of  the  player  the  bal- 
ance of  authority — and  gives  him  an  easy 
sense  of  equality  with  his  leader. 

Royce.  our  foremost  philosopher,  states 
that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
declaring   all    men    naturally    equal   "  is 
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founded  upon  speculative  principles  that 
have  been  rendered  meanin<(less  by  the 
modern  doctrine  of  evolution."  Whatever 
effect  this  doctrine  of  equality  may  have 
had  elsewhere,  its  effect  on  the  orches- 
tral nuisic  of  New  York  has  been  de- 
moralizing. The  baton  of  the  conductor 
nuist  be  a  rod  of  iron.  When  it  loses  its 
potency  the  orchestra  is  doomed.  The 
player,  once  innoculated  with  the  doc- 
trine of  "  equality,"  adopts  a  Cassian 
attitude  toward  his  musical  Caesar. 
Authority  galls  him ;  he  grows  insubor- 
dinate and  exchanges  the  spirit  of  an 
art  union  for  that  of  a  labor  union.  Now 
the  pseudo  musician  in  New  York  out- 
numbers the  artist  by  ten  to  one.  He 
controls  the  action  of  the  Musical  Union  ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  have  the  concert 
hall  fiddler  and  the  band  man  dictating 
to  our  orchestral  conductors  and  ham- 
pering them  at  every  turn.  Such  a  sys- 
tem tends  to  evolve  the  conscientious 
musician  into  the  impudent  mechanic, 
playing  with  one  eye  on  the  clock  and 
quite  ready  to  "  quit  work  "  in  the  middle 
of  a  note  on  the  stroke  of  twelve. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  announces 
that  its  present  plan  of  inviting  different 
celebrated  conductors  for  its  concerts  will 
be  continued  another  year.  New  York 
has  congratulated  itself  on  the  apparent 
miracle  accomplished  by  this  expedient. 

But  there  will  be  little  ground  for 
optimism  should  it  elect  another  perma- 
nent conductor  under  the  old  system. 
At  the  hands  of  his  old  fellow  musicians 
Victor  Herbert  has  met  with  the  con- 
tempt accorded  to  the  proverbial  native 
prophet.  And  familiarity  will  quickly 
breed  a  similar  fate  for  any  conductor 
who  assumes  charge  of  an  orchestra  on  a 


financial  basis  no  sounder  than  any  of 
which  New  York  boasts.  A  fair  example 
of  the  work  of  the  Philharmonic  under 
ordinary  conditions  is  exhibited  by  the 
Wetzler  Orchestra.  The  personelle  is 
practically  the  same ;  it  is  a  miniature 
"  Philharmonic."  Its  performance  is  to 
be  deplored  for  the  poor  attack,  for  the 
lack  of  spirit,  for  the  raucousness  of  the 
brass;  for  the  unreliability  and  falsity 
of  the  wood-wind  and  the  coarse,  thick 
tone  of  the  strings.  Wetzler  secures  re- 
sults as  much  the  better  as  his  talent 
exceeds  that  of  Walter  Damrosch.  The 
cause  of  his  failure  lies  in  the  system  and 
its  effect  on  the  attitude  and  proficiency 
of  the  players  under  him.  The  situation 
may  best  be  comprehended  by  a  visit  to 
one  of  his  rehearsals.  There  this  serious 
and  able  musician  commands  little  re- 
spect or  authority,  and  the  atmosphere 
is  as  earnestly  artistic  as  that  of  a  sopho- 
more eating  club  at  college. 

The  other  orchestras  of  New  York 
tell  the  same  tale,  only  in  rougher 
language. 

There  is  none  fit  ,for  a  moment  to  rank 
with  the  organizations  of  Boston,  Chi- 
cago or  Pittsburg. 

But  that  the  New  York  musician  is 
not-  hopelessly  demoralized  has  been 
shown  by  the  recent  brilliant  perform- 
ances under  the  novel  and  evanescent 
stimulus  of  foreign  batons. 

New  York  needs  fewer  orchestras  and 
more  rehearsals.  And  a  few  generous 
guarantors,  by  demolishing  the  co-opera- 
tive system,  by  placing  each  player  under 
contract  and  arming  some  great  con- 
ductor with  absolute  authority,  might  in 
a  short  time  dignify  the  musical  metrop- 
olis of  the  world  with  a  fitting  orchestra. 
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For  Thee 


BY  MARY  A.  MASON 


A  LARK  should  sing  for  thee  at  dawn, 

If  I  could  have  my  way ; 
A  nightingale  should  sing  at  eve, 

And  I  would  sing  all  day. 

Thou  shouldst  not  see  one  sparrow  fall, 
Nor  know  what  men  call  pain, 

Nor  dream  the  heart  could  those  less  white 
Than  angels  entertain. 


Thy  days  should  all  be  sunshine  long. 
Thy  nights  have  no  alarms, — 

The  darkness  only  send  thee  home 
To  nestle  in  my  arms. 

When  on  glad  wings  thou  takest  flight 
To  that  more  radiant  sphere, 

I  would  be  here  to  say  farewell 
And  there  to  greet  thee,  dear. 

BlNGHAMTON,    N.    Y. 


Literature 


A  Forest  Hearth* 

It  is  easier  to  dramatize  life  in  the 
city  than  in  the  country.  When  the 
scenes  of  a  novel  are  laid  in  a  great  city, 
the  domestic  center  is  somewhere  be- 
tween a  drawing  room  or  a  tenement 
house,  the  landscape  varies  little  from 
pavements  to  roof  tops,  and  the  move- 
ment of  every  character  is  regulated  by 
the  infantry  march  of  the  crowd.  With- 
in these  narrow  limits  demonstrations  of 
human  nature  are  more  or  less  artificial, 
easily  learned  and  easily  written  out. 
But  every  man  has  a  sort  of  originality 
in  his  natural  element.  There  is  a  free- 
dom in  the  fields  and  skies  that  enlarges 
his  definition  and  makes  him,  indeed,  a 
creature  of  the  imagination.  And  so 
when  an  author  chooses  the  scenes  of  his 
story  from  Nature  herself,  he  must  prove 
himself  a  real  artist  if  he  succeeds  in  his 
undertaking.  The  life  of  the  man  must 
correspond  in  some  occult  sense  with 
the  genius  of  things  about  him,  as  the 
colors  of  a  picture  blend  in  the  back- 
ground. He  must  be  kin  to  the  wilder- 
ness. There  must  be  a  tawny  likeness 
between  him  and  the  very  creatures ; 
above  all,  there  must  be  a  weather  in  his 
woods  like  the  winter  and  spring  time 
of  the  earth ;  for  he  is  like  a  spirit  made 
manifest  by  everything  he  beholds.  The 
forest  becomes  as  much  an  expression 
of  his  mind  as  are  the  great  buildings  the 
expression  of  the  city  man's  mind.  He 
is  the  medium  through  which  the  whole 
of  Nature  passes  up  to  God  in  praise. 
Now  of  the  many  who  attempt  this  har- 
mony between  man  life  and  earth  life, 
few  have  the  Antsean  faculty  sufficiently 
developed  to  carry  out  the  idea.  But 
Mr.  Major  is  an  exception.  This  is  an- 
other delightful  story  from  his  Blue 
River  settlement  in  the  Indiana  wilder- 
ness, remarkable  for  "  settlement  hu- 
mor," and  for  the  security  with  which 
the  green-hearted  wood  holds  the  situa- 

*  A  Forest  Hkatitii.     Bij  Charles  Major.     New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.    $  1.50 


tion  within  its  fragrant  boundaries.  The 
scene  shifts  to  a  commercial  center  now 
and  then,  but  this  is  for  the  purely  me- 
chanical purpose  of  creating  dramatic 
effects.  The  man  and  the  maid  belong 
as  really  to  the  Forest  Hearth  as  the 
oaks  to  the  wilderness,  or  the  blue  bells 
to  the  water's  edge. 

The  heroine  of  the  story  is  an  espe- 
cially attractive  character.  When  an 
author  is  capable  of  interpreting  one  ex- 
treme of  human  nature,  he  is  generally 
able  to  present  the  other,  and  we  have 
not  had  time  to  forget  that  delightful 
termagant  of  Elizabethan  femininity, 
"  Dorothy  Vernon  of  Haddon  Hall,"  be- 
fore he  introduces  ''  'Rita  Boys,"  her  con- 
trast in  time,  temperament  and  character. 
All  good  women,  of  course,  have  the 
same  elements  of  character,  but  the  dif- 
ference is  in  the  manifestation.  Thus 
the  red-headed  Dorothy,  born  and  bred 
in  an  evil  day  for  women,  showed  a  fierce 
chastity,  an  immodest  virtue,  while  this 
pioneer  maid  in  her  woodland  convent 
has  the  rarer  charm  of  innocence  added 
to  primitive  purity,  a  girl  easily  won  and 
easily  kissed  since  she  was  without  sus- 
picion of  evil,  and  lacking  in  every  sort 
of  courage  except  the  desperation  which 
love  sometimes  supplies  to  the  timid. 
With  her  goodness  was  not  a  principle, 
but  it  was  the  only  form  of  life  known  to 
her.  In  these  days  when  the  heroine  of 
a  story  is  generally  represented  as  keep- 
ing her  virtue  by  the  skin  of  her  teeth, 
this  lily  of  the  wilderness  may  seem  too 
unimaginatively  perfect  to  prove  inter- 
esting, but  the  character  is  so  ingeniously 
portrayed,  the  heart  so  sweetly  betrayed 
that  in  a  different  way  she  is  quite  as 
attractive  as  the  gallant  English  hussy, 
Dorothy  Vernon. 

Yet,  whfen  all  has  been  said,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  book  lacks  the 
literary  flavor  of  Mr.  Major's  earlier 
novels.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  where  the 
fault  lies,  but  the  appreciative  reader  will 
detect  a  flaw  in  the  form  of  expression 
often  used  which  mars  the  symmetry  of 
the  work. 
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LANDSCAPE  WITH   A   RUINED   TOWER, 

About  1648  (B.  223). 
From  "  Rembrandt,  His  Life,  His  Work,  and  His  Time  " 


A   Study  of    Rembrandt's    Life 
and  Work 

The  splendidly  illustrated  work*  on 
Rembrandt  by  Emile  Michel,  member  of 
the  Institute  of  France  and  Conservator 
of  the  Louvre,  appears  in  a  new  edition 
at  the  right  moment.  M.  Michel  has  been 
proving  his  authority  as  an  art  critic  in 
his  lectures  here  this  winter  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Alliance  Frangaise,  and 
interest  in  his  work  will  be  general. 

His  study  of  Rembrandt's  art  covered 
many  years,  and  to  the  expression  of  it 
in  particular  he  has  been  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive. From  it,  rather  than  from  the 
meager  records  of  Rembrandt's  time,  he 
has  constructed  the  "  life  of  small  events 
and  large  passions,  its  glorious  master- 
pieces marking  the  successive  epochs  of 
troubled  existence,"  with  the  effect  of 
conjuring  into  existence  for  us  a  vivid 
realization  of  the  man,  which  is  rather, 
perhaps,  a  personification  of  the  idea  of 
Rembrandt  conceived  in  the  brain  of  an 
artist  like  M.  Michel  than  the  historical 
personage  of  whose  life  so  few  details 
are  known.  Necessarily,  however,  in  the 
case  of  a  genius,  his  work  shows  all  of 
him  that  is  best  worth  knowing,  and  the 
great  value  of  this  book  is  in  its  very 
interesting  and  profound  studies  of  Rem- 
brandt's productions. 

These  studies  take  up  group  after 
group  of  his  works  in  the  order  marked 

♦  Rfmbkavdt,  His  Life,  His  Work,  and  His 
Time.  By  Emile  Michel.  From  the  French  hy 
Florence  Simmonds.  Edited  hy  Frederick  Wedmore. 
New  edition.  326  illustrations.  New  Yorli :  Chas. 
Scribner's  Sons.     $7.50. 


out  by  the  dates  he  nearly  always  so 
carefully  put  upon  them,  the  paintings 
and  etchings  of  each  year  being  treated 
as  expressions  of  Rembrandt's  thoughts 
at  that  time.  The  first  five  chapters  carry 
us  through  the  portion  of  his  life  up  to 
the  time  of  his  final  removal  from  Ley- 
den  to  Amsterdam — 1606  to  1631 — and 
tell  something  of  his  methods  and  his 
reasons  for  numerous  portraits  of  him- 
self and  his  near  relatives.  Models  were 
scarce  in  Amsterdam,  and  the  industrious 
painter  could  get  only  those  in  close  sym- 
pathy with  him  to  pose  for  those  studies 
he  wished  to  make  in  order  to  under- 
stand "  the  essential  features  of  passions 
with  great  obvious  effects."  Michel  gives 
us  less  of  Rembrandt's  methods  as  a 
craftsman  than  as  a  thinker.  Here  and 
there  he  speaks  of  the  modeling  of  the 
impasto  in  the  lights,  the  thin  treatment 
of  shadow,  the  use  of  brush  handle  or 
knife  in  the  broadly  treated  parts,  or  a 
few  words  on  color ;  but  he  says  curious- 
ly little  of  the  methods  of  etching,  and 
there  is  all  through  the  book  a  confusion 
of  the  terms  *'  etching  "  and  "  engrav- 
ing "  which  leaves  us  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  Rembrandt  used  a  needle  or  a 
graver. 

The  account  of  the  difficulties  of  living 
by  art  alone  in  the  Amsterdam  of  that 
time  amusingly  contradicts  our  too  ready 
belief  that  it  is  only  to-day  that  art  is  not 
the  first  care  of  the  people.  Jan  Steen 
rented  and  managed  breweries  ;  Hobbema 
was  ganger  at  the  docks ;  de  Hoogh  was 
steward  under  a  master  who  claimed  the 
right  to  share  sums  brought  by  the  sale 
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of  his  pictures.  Paintings  now  famous 
brought  but  a  few  florins,  and  at  a  later 
time  Rembrandt  etchings  sold  for  six- 
pence. 

Michel  admits  the  occasional  "  total 
eclipse  of  taste  "  visible  in  Rembrandt's 
work,  especially  in  his  realistic  nudes  and 
his  obscure  allegories,  fortunately  few. 
As  an  illustrator  of  any  themes  aside 
from  Biblical  ones  he  was  a  failure 
through  inability  to  make  himself  the 
medium  of  another's  thoughts.     His 

"  visions  have  an  inwardness  all  their  own,  and 
the  emotions  he  seeks  to  inspire  lie  beyond  the 
regions  of  convention.  His  own  heart  was  pro- 
foundly touched  by  them ;  they  haunted  his 
solitary  and  dreamy  mind,  filling  it  so  com- 
pletely that  the  occasional  grotesqueness  of  his 
conceptions  escaped  his  notice,  and  he  was 
hardly  aware  that  his  characters  lacked  nobil- 
ity and  distinction,  or  that  their  costumes  were 
often  fantastic  and  inappropriate." 

M.  Michel's  Rembrandt  of  the  years 
after  163 1  is  a  lovable  and  affectionate 
character,  adored  by  the  wife  Sashia,  who 
died  so  early,  and  later  by  the  son  and 
Hendrickje,  who  succeeded  Sashia  in 
Rembrandt's  home.  He  was  extravagant 
in  all  matters  that  related  to  his  art,  tho 
living  quietly  enough  to  have  been  able 
to  save  from  the  very  considerable  in- 
come of  these,  his  years  of  popularity. 
Tho  we  are  told  in  the  book  of  his  indif- 
ference to  Italian  art  and  impatience  with 
the  imported  culture  of  the  time,  the  list 
of  Italian  works  and  engravings  from 
them  in  his  collection  is  long.  Through 
an  incapacity  for  managing  money,  finan- 
cial difficulties  multiplied  as  the  years 
passed,  and  Rembrandt,  never  very  popu- 
lar with  the  great  world  of  his  time,  be- 
cause of  his  experimental  tendencies  in 
the  matter  of  portraits,  was  superseded 
by  his  pupils  in  the  favor  of  the  public; 
but  he  continued  to  paint  with  the  mar- 
velous indefatigability  that  had  been  al- 
ways a  marked  characteristic  of  the  man. 
M.  Michel  gives  us  magnificent  inter- 
pretations of  these  later  works — the 
splendid  outpourings  of  a  mind  deeply 
knowing  in  the  tragic  side  of  life. 

After  this  there  remains  to  be  dis- 
cussed only  "  The  Supper  at  Emmaus," 
the  ''Hundred  Guilder  Print"  (1649), 
and  the  etchings  of  Clement  de  Jonghe 
and  Coppenol ;  for  the  master,  tho  he 
had  many  pupils,  belongs  "  to  the  breed 
of   artists    who   can   have   no   posterity. 


His  place  is  with  the  Michel  Angelos,  the 
Shakespcares,  the  Hecthovens." 

The  book  has  a  carefidly  prepared  list 
of  Rembrandt's  works  and  a  bibliography 
in  the  Appendix.  The  translation  is  ex- 
cellent, tho  there  is  a  curious  technicality 
in  the  constant  use  of  the  word  "  carna- 
tions "  to  convey  descriptions  of  color  in 
the  faces  of  portraits,  and  the  rather  un- 
usual French  usage  of  ''  in  that  genre," 
using  the  word  to  mean  manner  or 
method. 


The  Voice  of  thejScholar 

To  those  who  have  heard  President 
Jordan  speak,  the  addresses  in  this  vol- 
ume''' will  come  with  the  reality  and 
force  of  his  living  voice — a  voice  made 
impressive  by  the  sense  that  it  comes 
from  a  big  man,  big  in  body  and  mind 
and  purposes.  To  have  set  such  words  of 
wisdom  and  inspiration  ringing  in  the 
heads  of  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women,  as  he  has  done,  is  an  educational 
accomplishment  of  importance  in  itself. 
Most  of  these  addresses  have  been  given 
at  commencements  and  at  inaugurations, 
such  as  that  of  President  Wheeler  at  the 
University  of  California,  and  President 
Graves  (whose  first  name,  by  the  way, 
is  Frank,  not  Edward,  as  here  given) 
at  the  University  at  Washington,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  first  published 
In  The  Independent. 

President  Jordan  is  a  hater  of  shams 
and  a  fighter  of  pedantry.  For  useless 
learning,  that  which  effects  neither  a 
growth  in  knowledge  nor  a  growth  In  the 
learner,  he  has  no  use.  His  Ideal  of  a 
university  is  as  broad  as  It  is  high. 

"  Not  only  for  Greek-minded  men  and 
Roman-minded  men,  but  for  the  men  of 
dynamos  and  sewer  trenches,  the  breeders  of 
sheep  and  the  importers  of  silk ;  for  the  singer 
of  songs  and  the  writer  of  histories;  for  all 
men,  of  whatever  calling,  the  university  has 
its  word  of  welcome,  its  touch  of  power." 

As  a  representative  of  the  newer  edu- 
cation, he  Is  tolerant  even  of  those  theories 
of  education  which  are  Intolerant  toward 
his.  No  words  can  be  fairer  toward  the 
old  exclusively  classical  course  than  the 
following,  and  if  the  classicists  cannot 


♦  Tub  Voice  of  the  Scholar,     if//  David  Starr 
Jordan.     San  Francisco  :  Paul   Eldei*  &  Company. 
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get  much  comfort  out  of  them,  they  have 
no  right  to  complain : 

"  There  are  some  men  who  will  find  no 
surer  road  lo  culture  and  effectiveness  than 
the  one  trodden  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  half 
a  century  ago.  The  studies  that  '  open,  in- 
vigorate and  enrich  the  mind,'  to  borrow  a 
phrase  of  Macaulay,  can  never  be  obsolete  with 
those  whom  they  thus  affect." 

Most  of  these  addresses  are  answers 
to  certain  commonly-heard  educational 
questions ;  for  example,  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's "  What  knowledge  is  of  most 
worth  ?  "  a  question  which  startled  the 
schoolmen  of  the  day,  for  they  had  never 
thought  that  any  knowledge  had  any 
worth  whatever.  Dr.  Jordan's  answer  to 
this  is,  "  That  which  is  worth  most  to 
me."  He  would  have  every  man  and 
woman  trained  according  to  his  indi- 
vidual needs,  character  and  ability.  ''  We 
do  not  ask  that  science  be  placed  in  the 
curriculum,  for  we  would  have  no  cur- 
riculum." 

In  discussing  the  higher  education  of 
the  business  man,  he  answers  the  prac- 
tical question :  *'  Would  you  advise  a 
young  man  with  $5,000  capital,  intend- 
ing to  become  a  business  man,  to  spend 
that  sum  first  on  a  college  education  ?  " 
To  this  his  very  sensible  reply  is,  "  Cer- 
tainly not.  Let  him  work  in  vacation, 
and  use  only  the  interest  of  $5,000,  and 
he  will  have  both  his  education  and  his 
principal  when  he  gets  through." 

On  the  question  of  co-education,  he 
speaks  from  his  own  experience,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Its  effectiveness  has  long  since  passed 
beyond  question  among  those  familiar  with 
its  operations.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
young  men  are  more  earnest,  better  in  man- 
ners and  morals,  and  in  all  ways  more  civilized 
than  under  monastic  conditions.  The  women 
do  more  work  in  a  more  natural  way,  with 
better  perspective  and  with  saner  incentives 
than  when  isolated  from  the  influence  of  the 
society  of  men.  It  turns  them  away  from 
sentimentalism.  It  is  opposed  to  the  more  un- 
wholesome forms  of  hysterical  friendship.  It 
gives  tone  to  their  religious  thoughts  and  im- 
pulses." 

His  remedy  for  all  the  evils  of  college 
life  is  more  thoroughness  of  education 
and  more  earnestness  of  purpose.  ''  The 
same  methods  which  cure  the  aristocratic 
ills  of  idleness  and  cynicism  are  equally 
effective  in  the  democratic  vice  of  rowdy- 


ism." He  rejoices  that  so  far  "  the  Har- 
vard man  who  keeps  a  groom  for  his 
horses,  a  groom  for  himself,  and  a  groom 
for  each  of  his  studies,  has  few  imitators 
in  the  West." 

The  province  of  a  university  is  to  culti- 
vate wisdom,  virtue  and  religion.  All 
these  he  defines,  not  as  metaphysical 
abstractions,  but  dynamically.  Like 
sound,  heat  and  light,  they  are  to  his 
scientific  mind  "  modes  of  motion." 
"  Wisdom  is  knowing  what  to  do  next. 
Virtue  is  doing  it,  and  religion  is  the 
heart-impulse  that  finds  reason  for  wis- 
dom and  virtue  in  harmony  with  the  first 
cause  at  the  heart  of  things." 

The  Latest  in  Civil  War  History 

A  "  TRUE  "  history  of  the  Civil  War 
should,  above  all  things,  be  truthful.  It 
should,  moreover,  reveal  a  close  acquaint- 
ance by  its  author  with  the  official  records 
of  that  great  conflict,  a  clear  understand- 
ing and  a  sound  judgment  of  men  and 
events.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  none 
of  these  things  is  conspicuously  shown  in 
Dr.  Lee's  volume."^  His  inaccuracies  are 
painful,  both  as  to  degree  and  number, 
and  his  judgments  are  often  puerile. 
General  Boynton,  whose  work  on  the 
minutiae  of  the  Rebellion  is  always  pains- 
taking and  exact,  pointed  out  in  a  letter 
to  the  Times  of  December  26th  some  of 
the  grosser  mistakes  in  this  history.  The 
list  could  be  greatly  extended.  The  ac- 
count of  the  Battle  of  Shiloh  (274-276) 
is  written  in  apparent  disregard  of  any 
testimony  except  that  of  Beauregard  and 
Buell,  and  gives  a  most  erroneous  view 
of  that  engagement.  There  are  two  ac- 
counts of  the  Trent  affair  (179  and  260) 
and  neither  gives  a  correct  statement  of 
Seward's  contention,  of  the  basis  of 
settlement  or  of  the  results  of  the  affair. 
The  statements  of  losses  in  the  various 
battles  are  in  most  cases  given  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  careful  computations 
made  by  the  editors  of  the  Century  Com- 
pany's Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil 
War  and  the  editors  of  the  War  Records. 
Many  of  the  descriptions  of  battles  are 
taken  from  accounts  of  English  cor- 
respondents or  under-officers  of  the  Con- 

*  The  True  Histoky  of  the  Civil  War.  By  Guy 
Carleton  Lee.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany.    $2.00  net. 
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federacy,   with   no   revision   in   the   hght  "  It  is  our  own  conviction  that  a  close  and 

of  official   records  or  of  subsequent  dis-  intimate  understanding  of  the  effect  of  North- 

cussion.      The  account,   for   instance,   of  ^'^  administrative  politics  in  the  conduct   of 

Antietani  (317)   is  for  the  most  part  the  }^^  ^f  ^^^^^^-^  ?  perfidious  betrayal   of  the 

,       r      ^"^''^.,      ,-r    ii<r-i        I'T-  I'^'^'s  of  men  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation, 

work  01  some  unidentincd     Colonel  lay-  ^^ 

lor,  of  the  Confederate  Army,"  and  gives  ^  true  history  should,  of  course  be 
a  ridiculously  false  estimate  of  the  com-  non-scctional,  and  m  hue  with  this  prin- 
parative  strength  of  the  two  armies,  while  ^U^le  Dr.  Lee  essays  to  revise  many  of  the 
it  fails  to  furnish  any  coherent  notion  jtulgments  that  heretofore  have  prevailed 
of  how  the  battle  was  fought.  The  most  "^  the  North.  1  here  is,  for  instance,  a 
egregious  errors  of  statement  crowd  the  Philosophically  complacent  account  of 
whole  part  of  the  book  relating  to  the  "  ^ully  "  Brooks's  assault  on  Sumner 
actual  conflict.  (121-122).  There  is  a  plea  for  Vallan- 
It  is  interesting  to  look  upon  Dr.  Lee's  digham  (329-331),  and  a  verdict  that 
estimate  of  Northern  men.  Grant,  it  ap-  ."  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  whole 
pears,  had  been  a  complete  failure  in  proceeding  [his  arrest  and  deportation] 
life  (271)  at  the  time  the  war  began,  was  entirely  illegal."  There  is  the  ju- 
He  developed  certain  qualities  of  general-  ^icial  utterance  (188)  that  "the  North 
ship,  but  he  showed  "  utter  lack  of  feel-  did  not  wish  war ;  she  seemed  to  be  more 
ing  in  regard  to  the  sacrifice  of  human  ^^^aid  of  loss  of  trade  than  of  disunion." 
life"  (374),  and  his  "recklessness  of  Hfe  The  New  York  draft  rioters  of  1863 
and  blood  "  (383)  was  notorious.  Lin-  would  appear  to  have  been  a  much  mis- 
coln  is  conceded  to  have  had  certain  pass-  understood  group  of  estimable  persons, 
able  qualities,  tho  R.  H.  Dana's  vicious  "  In  spite  of  their  excesses  [they]  had  a 
characterization  of  him  is  quoted  (328)  i*eal  grievance"  (332).  That  little  mat- 
wath  evident  sympathy,  and  on  page  284  ter  of  the  employment  of  a  brigade  of  In- 
it  is  gravely  set  forth  that  "  Lincoln  real-  ^ians  in  the  Confederate  Army  at  Pea 
ized  the  necessity  of  retaining  popular  Ridge  was  not  so  bad  after  all,  even  tho 
support,  and  for  it  he  was  willing  to  see  those  savages  did  scalp  and  otherwise 
his  generals  officially  beheaded."  Sher-  mutilate  the  wounded  soldiers  of  the 
man,  it  appears,  was  a  liar  (364  and  North;  for  it  appears  that  they  were 
369),  a  braggart  (369),  and  his  troops  ''organised  and  commanded  by  Albert 
were  vandals  (366  and  370),  for  they  P^^^^,  ^  Boston  man  and  a  graduate  of 
"plundered  and  abused  the  inhabitants  Harvard''  (289).  We  presume,  further- 
without  let  or  hindrance,"  evidentlv  with  more,  tho  this  theory  is  not  advanced, 
Tecumseh's  connivance.  Butler  Was,  of  that  their  employment  m  the  battle  was 
course,  unspeakable  (381-82),  and  Gree-  an  entire  inadvertence  on  the  part  of  the 
ley,  tho  he  held  "  the  highest  theories.  Southern  authorities,  and  without  then- 
had  an  eager  desire  for  the  loaves  and  knowledge.  Lest  it  may  still  be  sup- 
fishes  of  politics"  (152).  This  may  be  posed  in  the  North  that  the  operations 
thought  a  curious  judgment  to  pass  on  of  its  armies  had  any  considerable  thing 
one  of  the  least  selfish  men  the  world  to  do  with  the  result  at  ^Appomattox,  it 
has  ever  known,  but  it  pales  into  insig-  is  disclosed  (277)  that  "  the  Civil  War 
nificance  beside  the  judgment  passed  on  was  won  by  the  Union  Navy."  And, 
Stanton  (266)  :  finally,  the  attitude  of  the  Northern  au- 

"  Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  appointed  Secre-  thorities  regarding  exchange  of  prisoners 

tary  of  War  and  proved  a  striking  illustration  is  made  the  subject  of  a  conclusive  judg- 

of  the  imbecility  of  the  political  system  which  ment  (368),  wherein,  it  is  hardly  needful 

appoints  men  to  positions  for  which  they  have  to    say,    the   learned    author    misses    the 

no  fitness,  either  by  nature  or  training."  w^hole  point  at  issue : 

Many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  North  "  They  chose  to  allow  their  own  men  to  Ian- 
escape  individual  characterization  at  the  guish  in  prison  rather  than  return  soldiers  to 
author's  hands.  Yet,  lest  his  failure  in  the  thinning  ranks  of  the  Confederacy." 
this  respect  be  construed  as  an  evasion  There  is  scarcely  a  page  of  this  book 
of  the  stern  duty  of  the  "  true  "  his-  which  cannot  be  described  as  "  interest- 
torian,  he  has  given  an  omnibus  verdict  ing."  But  the  interest,  we  are  sorry  to 
(319)  in  wdiich  most  of  the  others  are  say,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  whole- 
included:  some.     Were  it  not  for  the  pretentious- 
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ncss  of  its  title,  which  may  give  the  book 
circulation  among  the  uninformed,  we 
should  deem  it  unworthy  of  notice.  We 
can  hardly  doubt  that  the  author  is  sin- 
cere and  that  he  believes  he  has  written 
the  thing  that  is,  or  rather,  was.  But 
for  all  that,  it  has  not  heretofore  been 
our  lot  to  pass  upon  a  historical  work  so 
crude  and  inexact  in  substance  and  so 
vulgar  and  insulting  in  manner. 

The  Oligarchy  of  Venice 

This  is  a  very  able  and  scholarly 
sketch  *  of  certain  aspects  of  the  growth 
and  decline  of  Venice.  The  author  ex- 
hibits a  comprehensive  grasp  of  a  vast 
amount  of  material,  and  has  managed 
to  condense  it  into  a  little  more  than 
two  hundred  pages  without  impairing  the 
interest  of  the  subject.  This  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  task  and  its  successful 
achievement  will  doubtless  stimulate 
many  of  his  readers  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Serene 
Republic. 

In  Mr.  McClellan's  description  of 
the  functions  of  the  Venetian  Govern- 
ment, with  the  caption,  ''  The  Machine," 
which,  by  the  way,  is  a  remarkably  lumi- 
nous exposition  of  a  most  involved  and 
bewildering  question,  the  intelligent 
reader  is  likely  to  see  many  points  of  re- 
semblance between  the  Venetian  consti- 
tution and  that  of  the  organization  of 
which  Mr.  McClellan  is  such  a  distin- 
guished representative.  It  is,  for  in- 
stance, apparent  to  the  most  superficial 
observer  that  Tammany  Hall  is  not  ruled 
by  the  masses  who  vote  its  ticket,  that  its 
power  emanates  from  a  central  nucleus, 
and  that  its  methods  are  quite  as 
autocratic  and  aristocratic  as  were  those 
of  the  Council  of  Ten.  Thus,  as  the 
whole  power  of  the  Venetian  Grand 
Council  came  to  be  concentrated  in  half 
a  score  of  its  members,  so  the  whole 
power  of  the  Tamm.any  organization  is 
concentrated  in  a  hierarchy  of  half  a 
dozen  individuals,  and  just  as  the  doge- 
ship  of  Venice  was  held  in  commission 
by  the  Council  of  Ten,  so  the  dogeship 
or  mayoralty  of  New  York  has  often 
been   held   in   commission  by  the   Tam- 

*  The  Oligarchy  of  Venice.  An  Essay.  Bit 
George  B.  McClellan,  Mayor  of  New  York.  Boston 
and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


many  hierarchs.  It  might  be  objected 
that  the  doge  of  the  metropolitan  city  of 
the  United  States  has  vastly  more  au- 
thority than  had  the  doge  of  the  city  on 
the  lagoons,  who  was  shorn  of  most  of 
the  attributes  of  a  ruler.  But  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan proves  that  a  good  deal  depended 
on  the  personal  character  of  the  doge 
himself,  and  that  many  of  these  Venetian 
princes  exercised  a  very  dominant  influ- 
ence. This  will  give  some  encourage- 
ment to  many  who  were  disappointed 
in  the  result  of  the  last  election  in  New 
York,  but  who  still  hope  that  the  Mayor's 
strong  individuality  and  upright  personal 
character  may  not  be  extinguished. 

Mr.  McClellan  demolishes  the  leg- 
ends, and  in  places  defends  the  Re- 
public against  the  charges  of  cruelty 
so  often  brought  against  her  without  suf- 
ficient foundation,  for  the  poets,  ro- 
mancers and  dramatists  of  the  last  two 
centuries  were  accustomed  to  paint  her 
under  the  most  lurid  and  sinister  colors. 
We  cannot,  however,  agree  with  him  in 
his  estimate  of  the  character  of  Marino 
Falier,  who  was  far  from  being  "  a  great 
reformer."  Ambition  was  the  only  mo- 
tive of  the  old  doge,  who  sought  to  attain 
sovereignty  by  fomenting  popular  dis- 
affection. 

The    Proud    Prince.      By   Justin    Huntly    Mc- 
Carthy.    New  York:    R.  H.  Russell,  ^1.50. 

This  ridiculous  monster  of  crime  and 
vanity  w^as  the  son  of  Robert  the  Good 
of  Sicily,  and  the  scenes  of  his  adven- 
tures are  laid  in  Syracuse  during  the 
early  Christian  centuries,  when  the  hills 
about  the  city  w-ere  still  crowned  with 
Saracenic  masques  and  with  the  ruins  of 
Grecian  temples.  Yet  the  volumxe  can 
scarcely  be  called  an  historical  novel,  for 
the  author  deals  with  myths  and  legends 
rather  than  wdth  established  facts.  Be- 
sides, some  purely  imaginary  conceptions 
belong  as  truly  to  the  romantic  atmos- 
phere of  the  past  as  realism  does  to  the 
present,  and  Mr.  McCarthy  has  simply 
discovered  a  beauty  spot  shining  like  a 
disk  of  happy  charm  and  colors  far  down 
the  hill  of  time.  Into  this  radiance  he 
has  crowded  the  fiction  of  his  mind,  be- 
cause chronologically  the  conception  be- 
longed to  that  era.  The  novel  has  been 
dramatized  and  played  successfully  in 
New  York. 
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War 

Even  yet  war  may  be  averted,  but  it 
seems  unlikely.  It  will  be  the  middle  of 
the  week  before  the  Japanese  Ambassa- 
dor can  leave  St.  Petersburg,  or  the  Rus- 
sian leave  Tokyo.  Within  that  time  the 
Russian  answer  may  be  made  known,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  mediation  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  may  avert  war,  but 
we  can  hardly  expect  it.  There  may  be 
a  naval  battle  before  these  lines  are  read. 

Japan's  assigned  reason  for  the  break- 
ing off  of  diplomatic  relations  is  the 
provoking  delay  of  Russia  to  answer  her 
note  of  three  and  a  half  weeks  previous, 
a  note  which  asked  a  speedy  answer. 
Altho  persistently  asked  for  a  reply  none 
came.  But  meanwhile  the  Russians 
were  strengthening  their  position  and 
preparing  for  war.  If  war  must  come,  if 
Russia's  reply  were  finally  unsatisfactory, 
delay  would  be  most  damaging  to  Japan. 
She  did  not  beHeve  that  Russia  was  sin- 
cere in  her  desire  for  peace.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  Japan  knew,  through  Rus- 
sian advices  to  Paris,  what  the  Russian 
reply  would  be,  and  that  it  did  not  meet 
Japan's  irreducible  demands ;  and  this 
made  it  clear  that  the  delay  in  sending 
the  answer  was  for  military  and  not 
diplomatic  reasons. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  dif- 
ference is  chiefly  about  Korea ;  it  is  about 
Manchuria.  After  the  war  of  China  and 
Japan,  Russia  and  Germany  forbade 
Japan  to  occupy  a  corner  of  Manchuria, 
saying  that  it  would  menace  the  integrity 
of  Korea  and  China ;  now  Russia  takes 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Manchuria. 
Japan  and  Great  Britain  and  France  and 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  th^ 
world  are  commercially  interested  in 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  China  and 
Korea,  but  Japan  most  of  all.  She  knows 
that  if  Russia  takes  Manchuria  it  threat- 
ens the  absorption  of  Korea  and  the 
partition  of  China,  and  the  safety  of 
Japan  herself.  She  wants  the  two  yel- 
low empires  maintained  as  against  white 
invasion    and    division.      Great    Britain 


and  the  United  States  want  the  same. 
We  have  pledged  our  word  to  help  main- 
tain their  integrity.  Japan  is  fighting 
for  her  own  interests,  but  also  for  the 
interests  of  all  the  other  nations  which 
desire  an  open  door  in  the  East.  Per- 
haps we  may  not  help  her,  but  we  should 
be  very  sorry  to  see  her  beaten. 

But  Russia  claims  to  be  fighting  the 
battle  of  Christendom  against  a  pagan 
nation.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  say  which 
is  the  Christian  nation.  Japan  allows 
liberty  of  conscience.  There  are  mem- 
bers of  Christian  churches  who  command 
her  battle  ships,  who  sit  in  her  Cabinets, 
who  preside  over  her  Parliament.  There 
is  the  full  civilization  that  has  grown  out 
of  Christianity ;  public  schools,  the  best 
education,  the  institutions  of  business  and 
benevolence  which  are  the  product  of 
Christianity.  This  has  been  given  to 
Japan  under  the  tutelage  of  Christian 
nations,  frankly  adopted  from  this  and 
other  countries.  There  is  a  constitutional 
Government,  elected  rulers,  courts  and 
freedom. 

But  what  do  we  see  in  Russia? 
An  absolutely  autocratic  Government, 
with  no  local  self-government,  no  Con- 
gress, no  Constitution,  no  public  school 
system,  no  religious  liberty,  the  Dukho- 
bors,  the  Jews  and  the  Lutheran  Finns 
equally  forced  into  exile,  and  the  Ar- 
menians in  the  Caucasus  driven  to  frenzv 
by  the  robbery  of  their  churches  and 
schools.  Which  is  the  Christian  coun- 
try? 

We  have  no  prescience  that  other  men 
do  not  possess,  and  no  more  power  than 
they  to  foretell  the  result  of  the  impend- 
ing conflict.  But  we  confess  to  an  inter- 
est in  the  longer  look  ahead.  And  there 
are  elements  in  the  situation  which,  in 
this  instance,  make  the  remoter  conse- 
quences of  the  conflict  momentous  to  the 
human  race. 

The  history  of  Russia  for  a  hundred 
years  has  been  marked  by  one  peculiarity 
which  sets  that  Power  apart  from  all 
others  in  the  sisterhood  of  nations.  Tire- 
lessly she  has  pursued  one  clearly  defined 
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end.  Ilcr  gigantic  territory,  stretching 
more  than  half  way  across  one  continent, 
and  entirely  across  another,  is  shut  off 
from  the  pathways  of  ocean  commerce. 
She  can  never  become  one  of  the  great 
commercial  nations  until  she  has  territorial 
continuity  from  her  Arctic  zone  to  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  ports  that  are  open 
throughout  the  year — that  is,  to  Con- 
stantinople and  Tientsin.  That  a  nation 
which  possesses  limitless  natural  re- 
sources, and  a  population  from  which 
an  army  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
European  Power  can  be  recruited,  has 
submitted,  on  the  whole,  so  quietly  for 
more  than  two  generations  to  the  thwart- 
ing of  this  purpose,  is  in  itself  an  ominous 
fact.  It  shows  a  reserve  power,  a  self- 
control,  a  dauntless  persistency,  which 
bodes  nothing  but  ultimate  destruction  to 
any  less  powerful  opponent. 

If  Russia,  in  the  pursuit  of  her  one 
great  end,  succeeds  in  extending  her 
power  over  a  large  part  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  the  ultimate  result  will  be  a  com- 
mingling of  the  bloods  of  Mongolia, 
Manchuria,  Eastern  Siberia,  and  of  these 
with  the  western  blood  of  European  Rus- 
sia. One  vast  empire  will  exist,  through- 
out which  the  people  will  become  ho- 
mogeneous, not  only  in  institutions  and 
ideas,  but  also  in  physical  constitution. 
It  will  be  an  empire  in  which  the  brains 
of  the  West  will  organize  the  swarming 
populations  of  the  East  for  the  industrial 
exploitation  of  the  limitless  resources  of 
East  and  West  together.  The  time  could 
not  be  long  delayed  when  industrial  evo- 
lution, going  on  by  leaps  and  bounds  in 
such  an  empire,  would  create  such  fabu- 
lous wealth  that  Russia  would  be  no 
longer  compelled  to  raise  loans  for  mili- 
tary purposes  in  the  banking  houses  of 
Western  Europe  and  of  America. 

What  would  be  the  relation  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  such  a  Power?  Is  there 
any  one  nation  in  the  world  that  could 
resist  her  if  she  chose  to  put  forth  her 
strength?  How  long  could  the  United 
States,  for  example,  maintain  the  policy 
of  excluding  the  Chinese  not  only  from 
our  continental  domain,  but  also  from 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  if  Russia  de- 
cided that  an  outlet  for  her  millions  of 
Chinese  subjects  into  other  parts  of  the 
world  was  economically  and  for  other 
reasons  desirable  ?    How  could  any  trade 


])olicy  objectionable  to  such  a  Power  be 
maintained  by  the  United  States,  by  Ger- 
many or  by  England? 

There  are,  however,  quite  other  possi- 
bilities in  the  situation  that  call  for  con- 
sideration. Russia  is  a  despotism.  The 
millions  of  her  population  are  for  the 
most  part  inconceivably  ignorant  and 
superstitious.  The  Government  does  not 
favor  an  energetic  policy  of  popular  edu- 
cation. What  would  be  the  effect  upon 
mankind  in  general  if  the  controlling 
power  in  international  affairs  should  be 
an  absolutism  wedded  to  a  Church  that 
is  even  more  hostile  to  scientific  enlight- 
enment than  any  Church  that  has 
wielded  power  in  Western  Europe? 
Would  there  be  another  thousand  years 
of  social  night,  as  in  the  Dark  Ages  ? 

The  element  of  uncertainty  is  found, 
however,  in  the  internal  unrest  that  vexes 
European      Russia.      The      enlightened 
classes  there  have  vainly  been  endeavor- 
ing to  establish  political  liberty.     They 
have  struggled  almost  against  hope  to 
kindle  the  fires  of  revolution.     By  thou- 
sands   they    have    been    consigned    to 
dungeons  and  the  convict  mines.     Can 
Russia  enter  upon  a  prolonged  career  of 
militarism,  in  a  final  attempt  to  extend 
her   boundaries    southward,    without   so 
far  drawing  upon  her  present  resources 
that  it  will  become  necessary,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  economic  progress,  to  relax  the 
stringency  of  her   domestic  administra- 
tion, and  give  freer  scope  to  liberty  of 
thought  and  to  private  initiative  ?    Or,  if 
she    should    succeed    in    obtaining   both 
Eastern  and  Western  ports,   and   enter 
upon  a  career  of  commercial  development, 
could  she  thus  live  in  contact  with  the 
Western  world  and  enter  into  full  com- 
petition with  Western  industries  without 
being  internally  transformed?     At  some 
time,   undoubtedly,   the   domestic   evolu- 
tion would  follow  upon  the  wider  world 
intercourse.       But    would    the    changes 
Gome  before  the  Western  world  had  lost 
some  measure  of  its  present  freedom  and 
spontaneity?    This  is  the  ultimate  ques- 
tion that  will  confront  mankind  if  Russia 
wins  in  the  impending  struggle. 

But  if  victory  awaits  the  arms  of 
Japan,  what  then  ?  Will  Russia's  aims  be 
defeated  or  their  accomplishment  only 
delayed?  In  the  delay  itself  there  might 
be  immeasurable  gain.      The   future  of 
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Cliiiia  depends  on  the  success  of  Japan,     characterized  this  Shipyard  Trust  as  an 


whicli  is  fightin*^*  China's  war.  One  gen- 
eration  has  created  a  mighty  empire  in 
Japan ;  another  generation  would  suffice 
to  create  a  mightier  empire  in  China  that 
would   he   well   ahle   to   hold   Russia   in 


"  artistic  swindle."  It  is  made  in  the  re- 
cent annual  report  of  the  New  York 
State  Superintendent  of  Banks,  who  says 
that  in  their  financial  dealings  with  this 
Trust  the  officers  of  the  Trust  Company 


check.  lUit  what  would  be  the  influence  of  the  Republic  "  flagrantly  transgressed 
on  the  world  of  a  really  powerful  Chinese  the  laws."  In  its  ap])lication  to  the  Stock 
Empire?     For  Russia  our  hope  must  be     Exchange  for  a  listing  of  its  shares,  in 


that  her  internal  transformation  may 
come  about  before  her  ability  to  assume  a 
leading  role  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  is 
assured. 

The    Law    and    the    Shipyard 
Trust 

A  SETTLEMENT  was  reached  last  week 
by  the  contending  parties  in  the  Shipyard 
Trust  controversy.     It  appears  that  the 


order  that  they  might  more  easily  be  un- 
loaded upon  the  public,  the  Shipyard 
Trust's  officers  made  misleading  and 
false  statements  as  to  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  property.  For  a  similar 
offense  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
prosecuted  Whitaker  Wright.  Why 
should  not  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change prosecute  these  offenders,  or,  at 
least,  brand  them  by  its  denunciation? 

We  shall  not  tell  here  the  story  of  the 

formation  and  of  the  brief,  but  wretched, 

complaining  bondholders,   the   Receiver,    career    of    this    Shipyard    combination 


Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab,  and  the  original 
reorganization  committee  have  agreed 
to  an  obliteration  of  the  Trust's  entire 
capital  stock  of  $45,000,000,  and  to  the 
issue  of  $30,000,000  of  new  stock  (with 
$3,000,000  of  bonds),  for  which  the  orig- 
inal $26,000,000  of  bonds  may  be  ex- 
changed at  certain  rates.     All  the  inter 


The  apparently  endless  inquiry  caused 
by  the  suit  of  a  few  bondholders  has 
given  to  the  public  hundreds  of  columns 
of  testimony,  with  which  those  who  read 
the  daily  papers  are  more  or  less  familiar. 
But  we  shall  direct  attention  to  a  few 
facts  established  by  the  official  record, 
which  includes  the  report  of  the  Receiver. 


ests  have  been  consulted— except  those    The  value  of  the  associated  companies,  as 
of  the  public,  of  persons  who  exchanged    generously  estimated  by  themselves,  was 


real  money  for  stock,  and  of  a  few  in 
vestors  who,  like  Governor  Odell,  were 
induced  to  pay  93^^  for  bonds.  Mr. 
Schwab,  who  obtained  control  of  the 
property  by  those  curious  methods  which 


about  $12,500,000.  For  them  was  paid 
$68,000,000  in  bonds  and  stock.  The 
company  was  incorporated  under  the 
accommodating  laws  of  New  Jersey  by 
three  clerks  of  a  Trust  Company,  one  of 


have  been  the  subject  of  enormous  quan-  whom  had  performed  a  similar  service 

titles  of  testimony,  has  at  last  been  con-  for  the  notorious  Franklin  Syndicate,  a 

strained  to  yield.     If  we  take  no  account  get-rich-quick     "  investment     company," 

of  the  uncertain  purposes  of  Governor  whose  managers  and  beneficiaries,  Miller 

Odell   and  of  the   unknown    buvers    of  and    Amnion,    are    now    in    Sing    Sing 


shares,  there  has  been  a  settlement  with 
every  opposing  or  dissatisfied  interest — 
except  the  law. 

Whitaker  Wright  was  prosecuted  and 


prison.  These  three  clerks  assigned  their 
rights  (based  upon  half-a-dozen  shares 
of  stock,  for  which  they  had  not  paid  and 
of  which  there  is  no  record)    to    three 


sentenced  to  suffer  penal  servitude  for  other  clerks  of  the  same  institution,  who 
having  made  false  statements  about  the  acted  as  President,  Vice-President,  Sec- 
affairs  of  his  companies.  Our  laws  con-  retary-Treasurer  and  Board  of  Directors, 
cerning  the  financial  management  of  cor-  and  who,  in  these  capacities,  increased 
porations  are  not  so  strict  as  those  of  the  capital  from  $3,000  to  $71,000,000, 
England,  but  in  this  case  we  have  of-  and  paid  this  $71,000,000  for  the  several 
ficial  reports  and  other  evidence  to  the  properties.  They  would  not  have  known 
effect  that  they  have  been  violated.  The  a  steel  factory  or  a  shipvard  if  they  had 
charge  is  made  repeatedly  in  the  report  met  one  in  the  road.  Is  there  no  law  to 
of  Receiver  Smith  to  the  United  States  prevent  such  use  of  dummy  Directors 
District  Court,  the  report  in  which  he  and  officers  ?    Is  there  no  defense  for  the 
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public      against     such     absurdities     and 
wrongs  ? 

The  negotiations  with  Mr.  Schwab  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Works  we  analyzed  some  months  ago. 
He  had  paid  $7,200,000  for  the  property ; 
he  received  for  it  $10,000,000  in  bonds, 
$10,000,000  in  preferred  stock  and  $10,- 
000,000  in  common  stock ;  but  a  part  of 
the  stock  went  to  Mr.  Morgan,  who, 
for  the  Steel  Syndicate,  really  controlled 
the  Works.  It  was  with  respect  to  this 
stock  that  the  remarkable  agreement  was 
made  for  the  marketing  of  it  before  any 
other  part  of  the  stock  of  the  company 
should  be  offered  for  sale.  As  Schwab's 
bonds  had  voting  power,  he  there- 
after controlled  the  Shipyard  Company, 
through  its  Board  of  Directors ;  and  it  is 
charged  by  the  Receiver  and  others  that 
by  the  exercise  of  his  power  he  withheld 
from  the  company  the  earnings  of  the 
Bethlehem  Works.  In  fact,  he  did  not 
sell  the  Works.  He  kept  them  and  took 
over  the  Shipyard  Company. 

We  cannot  refer  at  length  to  the  pro- 
motion operations  of  the  amateur  finan- 
cier at  the  head  of  the  Republic  Trust 
Company,  or  the  ridiculous  and  disgrace- 
ful attempts  to  procure  subscriptions  in 
Paris.  The  published  correspondence 
concerning  the  adventures  of  the  com- 
pany's agents  in  that  city  we  hope  and 
believe  to  be  without  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  finance.  No  honest 
American  can  read  it  without  a  sense  of 
humiliation  and  shame.  Nor  can  we  re- 
late the  recent  historv  of  this  malodorous 
industrial  Trust.  But  we  do  wish  to 
point  out  in  what  ways,  according  to  the 
Receiver's  report  and  other  evidence,  the 
laws  have  been  violated.  It  was  charged 
in  the  report  to  the  court  that  false  re- 
ports concerning  earnings  and  assets  had 
been  made ;  that  the  organizers'  pros- 
pectus had  been  misleading  and  false 
with  respect  to  the  incorporation,  the  work- 
ing capital,  and  the  profits  to  be  realized 
upon  contracts  on  hand ;  that  the  Direc- 
tors' minutes  had  been  wilfully  made  to 
misrepresent  the  facts.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  suits  be  brought  for  the 
recovery  of  some  $17,000,000  in  stock 
given  to  various  persons  as  bonuses.  It 
was  asserted  that  mortgages  given  to 
secure  certain  bonds  were  a  fraud  upon 
the  company's  creditors. 


Ought  not  these  charges  and  those  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Banking  to  be 
heard  in  the  courts?  A  failure  to  make 
such  use  of  them  tends  to  confirm  the 
assertions  of  those  who  say  that  there 
is  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for 
the  poor,  and  that  the  "  money  power  " 
is  supreme.  Mr.  Bryan,  in  his  paper  last 
week,  spoke  of  the  vigorous  prosecution, 
bv  the  Federal  authorities,  of  Frank  and 
John  Jager,  ofificers  of  a  mining  com- 
pany, because  they  had  misrepresented 
the  value  of  their  property  in  a  prospectus 
sent  through  the  mails.  Here  is  his 
comment : 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  managers  of  the 
Shipbuilding  Trust  were  guilty  of  the  same 
ofYense  with  which  the  Jager  Brothers  are 
charged.  They  sent  through  the  mails  mat- 
ter misrepresenting  their  property.  How  does 
it  happen  that  all  the  power  of  the  Federal 
authorities  is  exerted  to  punish  these  com- 
paratively insignificant  men,  while  the  wrong- 
doing of  the  millionaires  who  manipulated  the 
Shipbuilding  Trust,  and  defrauded  many  peo- 
ple out  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars, 
has  been  utterly  ignored?" 

In  view  of  the  reports  of  the  Receiver 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Banks,  Mr. 
Bryan's  remarks  do  not  seem  unreason- 
able. But  in  this  case  it  is  the  duty  of 
State  authorities,  rather  than  that  of  the 
Federal  Government,  to  enforce  the  laws. 
This  duty  is  not  affected  by  a  reorganiza- 
tion agreement  or  by  the  conciliation  of 
any  complaining  investor  in  the  so-called 
securities  of  the  Shipyard  Company. 

The  Passing  of  St.  Valentine 

What  has  become  of  St.  Valentine's 
Day  ?  The  fourteenth  of  February  is  still 
on  the  calendar,  but  it  is  no  longer  a  red 
letter  day,  and  because  very  few  more  let- 
ters are  written  for  that  day  than  for  the 
others.  On  February  14th,  1847,  the 
London  post  office  was  swamped  with 
400,000  letters,  many  of  them  valentines, 
and  The  Independent  is  old  enough  to 
remember  when  the  letter  carriers  com- 
plained as  much  over  the  rush  of  busi- 
ness on  this  day  as  they  do  now  over 
Christmas  week. 

The  nimiber  of  maidens  whose  hearts 
beat  wildly  at  the  appearance  of  the  post- 
man on  this  day  is  diminishing,  and  each 
year  there  are  fewer  young  men  spending 
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TO  VOTE  A  STBAIOUT  TICKET,  MAKK  k  CUOSS  (x)  MABK  WITHIN  THE  CIKCLE  ABOVE  ONE  O*'  THE  PAUTY  OOLOtfNB. 

TO  VOTE  A  BPLIT  TICKET.  THAT  18.  FOR  CANDIDATES  OF  DIFI'-EUENT  PAKTIE8.  THE  VOTEB  SHOULD  MAKE  A  CHOSS  (x)  MASK   BEFOBE  THE  NAME  OF 
EACH  CANDIDATE  FOB  WHOM   HE  VOTES. 


o 

LOVE  TICKET 

♦ 

o 

"All.  I*'^ 

FRIENDSHIP  TICKET 

Ok 

INDEPENDENT  TICKET 

o 

MARBLE  HEART  TICKET 

For  Govoruor. 
YOOIISELF. 

I  «m  your  trieod. 

I  do  uot  care  for  yuu 

For  LloutODftDt-Goveruor, 
UYSELF. 

I  respect  you. 

I  have  ao  liM  for  yoa. 

For  Supporter, 
YOO. 

1  admire  you. 

Vou  make  me  llred 

For  Treasurer. 
ONLY  HE. 

I  like  you 

I  canoot  abide  you. 

For  Seoretary  ol  SUto, 
YOO. 

I  wUh  to  koow  you  better. 

You  are  a  nulsaoce. 

For  Comptroller. 
ME. 

Don't  bother  mo  any  more. 

A  Modern  Valentine 


their  evenings  at  the  distracting  task  of 
reducing  their  passion  to  a  rhythmical 
pace.  In  the  rise  of  commerciahsm  it 
was  found  cheaper  to  buy  poetry  than  to 
make  it,  and  it  came  to  be  thought  that 
a  quatrain  in  embossed  gilt  letters  with 
a  filigree  frame  which  pulled  out  was  bet- 
ter than  a  fair  copy  of  a  blotted  and  inter- 
lined poem,  bearing  the  marks  of  per- 
spiration as  well  as  inspiration. 

These  sale  sentiments  were  displaced 
by  the  comics,  and  now  even  stores  on 
the  side  streets  scarcely  think  it  worth 
while  to  get  up  a  window  display.  As 
an  awful  example  of  the  decline  of  the 
valentine  we  reproduce  one  which  we  are 
told  finds  most  favor  with  the  youth  of 
to-day.  Love-making  has  gone  into  poli- 
tics, and  consorts  are  elected  by  the  Aus- 
tralian ballot.  It  is  labor-saving.  One 
does  not  have  to  know  how  to  write 
poetry,  or  even  prose ;  he  only  makes  his 
mark  at  the  head  and  votes  a  straight 
ticket. 

This  is  far  from  the  days  of  Pepys 
(which,  if  you  are  fashionable,  you  will 
pronounce  Pips).  Valetines  then  were 
"  done  by  himself,  on  blue  paper  in  gold 
letters,  very  pretty."  At  that  time  it  cost 
something  to  be  a  valentine.     Mr.  Pepys 


had  to  give  his  valentine  five  pounds,  and 
he  congratulates  himself  because  that 
year  his  wife  happened  to  be  his  valen- 
tine and  he  bought  her  something  that 
he  would  have  had  to  pay  for  anyway. 
Next  year,  he  says,  he  was  lucky,  too,  in 
drawing  the  name  of  a  little  girl  who 
would  not  expect  an  expensive  present. 

It  was  a  very  old  custom,  that  of  se- 
lecting one's  valentine  by  drawing  a 
name  from  a  box,  probably  in  the  idea 
that  marriage  is  a  lottery  anyway  and  so 
might  as  well  take  that  form.  The  cele- 
bration of  the  day  goes  back  far  beyond 
the  Christian  era,  and  its  customs  have 
no  connection  with  the  real  St.  Valen- 
tine, who  sufifered  martyrdom  in  270 
A.  D.  by  losing  his  head.  His  devotees 
suffer  martyrdom  by  losing  their  hearts, 
altho  some  of  them  follow  their  patron 
saint  more  closely  and  lose  their  heads, 
instead  or  besides.  His  tomb  is  in  St. 
Praxed's  Church,  where  Browning's 
bishop  ordered  his,  and  few  there  are 
who  worship  at  his  shrine. 

Le  roi  est  mort.  Vive  le  roi.  As  St. 
V^alentine  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  a  new 
saint  is  necessary,  a  saint  for  the  bachelor 
maid.  With  its  marvelous  adaptation  to 
the     needs     of     human     nature,     which 
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aroused  the  admiration  of  Hawthorne 
and  Macauley,  the  CathoHc  Church  has 
provided  one,  for  who  can  so  well  stand 
for  the  ideal  of  the  new  woman  as  Joan 
of  Arc?  One  who  shocked  the  conven- 
tionalities of  her  time  by  deserting  the 
spinning-wheel,  adopting  masculine  ap- 
])arel  and  riding  off  to  the  wars  astride 
of  a  horse,  must  surely  be  ready  to  hear 
sympathetically  the  prayers  of  the  mod- 
ern maiden  who  desires  athletic  triumphs 
or  wishes  to  succeed  in  some  hitherto 
masculine  field  of  endeavor. 

It  is  vain  to  regret  the  disappearance 
of  old  customs,  and  there  is  probably  no 
real  reason  to  mourn  the  decline  of  Val- 
entine's Day.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
young  people  shall  mate  on  this  day  just 
because  the  birds  are  supposed  to,  and 
they  can  find  other  ways  of  expressing 
sentiments  than  by  riven  hearts  and 
rimes.  But  what  puzzles  us  is  how  do 
the  young  men  and  women  nowadays  ex- 
press their  sentiment,  and  have  they  any 
to  express  ?  In  how  far  is  an  emotion 
dependent  on  the  symbols  of  its  ex- 
pression? Is  it  chance  that  concomi- 
tantly with  the  decline  in  the  number  of 
valentines  comes  a  rise  in  the  number  of 
divorces  ?  A  marriage  of  convenience  is 
easily  thrown  off  whenever  it  comes  to 
be  felt  a  marriage  of  inconvenience.  The 
couples  who  never  fall  in  love,  speedily 
fall  out.  Unless  the  dawn  of  Vita  Nuova 
is  rosy  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the 
sky  will  remain  unclouded  throughout 
the  live-long  day  and  that  the  snowy 
peaks  of  old  age  will  be  tinged  with  the 
evening  glow.  To  say  ''  I  love  you  "  to 
a  woman  is  easy,  but  to  prove  it  requires 
a  lifetime  of  service  and  devotion.  Un- 
less one  starts  in  the  race  with  red  blood 
rushing  in  his  veins  he  is  likely  to  falter 
on  the  long  course. 

Professor   Briggs's  Address 

In  the  introduction  to  Professor 
Briggs's  late  address  before  the  Epis- 
copal Church  Club  we  said  that  it  was 
"  the  paper  read  by  him."  The  Church 
Standard,  which  has  severely  attacked 
the  address,  tells  us  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  us  to  know  that  it  was  the  iden- 
tical paper  as  read,  and  it  gives  us  to 
understand  very  plainly  that  the  paper 
had    been    revised    and    omissions    and 


changes    made    to    avoid    the    criticisms 
passed  upon  it. 

We  are  happy  to  relieve  The  Church 
Standard  of  its  susj)icions.  Professor 
Briggs  gave  us  the  manuscript  precisely 
as  he  read  it,  with  no  revisions  or 
omissions.  We  say  what  we  know.  We 
made,  for  brevity's  sake,  only  three 
omissions.  One  was  in  the  body  of  the 
article,  a  dozen  or  two  lines  containing 
solely  quotations  from  Scripture  on 
unity.  A  second  was  the  rhapsodic  apos- 
trophe to  Love  with  which  the  address 
closed.  The  third  was  the  introduction, 
wdiich,  as  it  has  developed  some  impor- 
tance from  the  criticisms  made  on  the 
propriety  of  such  an  address,  we  give 
herewith : 

You  have  requested  me  to  speak  to  you  upon 
this  question  ["How  may  we  Become  More 
Truly  Catholic?"].  I  have  been  assured  that 
you  desire  me  to  open  it  up,  to  discuss  it  thor- 
oughly, and  with  the  utmost  frankness.  This 
is  what  I  propose  to  do,  so  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge and  ability  may  carry  me.  It  is  a  difficult 
and  delicate  question  from  start  to  finish ;  and 
so  soon  as  it  is  opened  up  numberless  other 
questions  arise  of  like  difficulty,  delicacy  and 
importance.  I  shall  do  my  best  with  these,  so 
far  as  they  are  relevant  to  the  main  question, 
but  I  shall  strive  to  avoid  side  issues.  I  ask 
your  earnest  and  charitable  attention,  for  you 
will  doubtless  hear  many  things  that  may  be 
novel  to  you,  and  others  not  in  accord  with 
your  cherished  opinions  and  convictions.  I 
have  no  other  purpose  than  to  present  to  you 
facts  and  truths  as  I  see  them.  My  interest  is 
historic,  irenic  and  practical. 

The  question  I  propose  to  discuss  is  based 
on  my  article  published  last  July  in  The  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Theology,  entitled  "  Catholic, 
the  Name  and  the  Thing."  In  that  article  I 
show  by  strict-  historical  investigation  how  the 
term  Catholic  came  into  existence  to  represent 
die  three  great  constituent  elements.  Holiness, 
Universality  and  Apostolicity,  as  expressed  in 
the  formula,  The  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church.  The  earliest  of  these  was  Holy 
Church,  as  used  in  the  primitive  Roman  Creed ; 
then  Holy  Catholic  Church,  as  given  in  the 
present  form  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  finally 
The  One  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  of  the 
Nicene  Creed.  The  term  Catholic,  however, 
in  its  historic  usage,  stands  for  the  three.  We 
shall  take  these  up  in  the  reverse  order,  in 
order  that  we  may  rise  from  the  least  impor- 
tant to  the  climax  and  most  important. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  but  fair  to 
Professor  Briggs  to  observe  that  he 
sought  to  initiate  no  debate.     He  spoke 
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by  request,  on  a  subject  suggested  to 
him,  before  a  private  club  of  half  a  hun- 
dred gentlemen,  where  presumably  there 
would  be  no  reporters.  The  Church 
Standard  is  right  in  allowing  that  as 
printed,  and  we  say,  as  delivered,  it  was 
not  of  a  '*  wilfully  provocative  charac- 
ter." Having  delivered  his  address,  in 
courteous  answer  to  their  request,  and 
in  the  to-be-presumed  freedom  of  a  club 
of  gentlemen  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
when  they  asked  him  questions  he  an- 
swered them  frankly.  But  some  one  did 
report  the  address,  and  made  the  most 
of  the  answers  to  questions.  It  was 
chiefly  one  of  these  oral  answers  which 
stirred  up  the  subsequent  severe  attacks 
which  called  out  the  full  publication  in 
The  Independent. 

The  utterance,  not  in  Professor 
Briggs's  address,  but  in  the  oral  answers, 
at  which  chief  ofifense  was  taken,  was  his 
statement  that  he  felt  a  personal  humilia- 
tion in  the  way  in  which  he  was  required 
to  apply  as  a  layman  for  ordination  as 
a  deacon  and  priest  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Professor  Briggs's  paper  ought 
to  make  it  clear  to  any  one  that  it  was 
not  the  re-ordination  itself  to  which  he 
objected;  he  would  not  object  to  a  dozen 
ordinations.  He  would  like  it  if  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  would  give  its 
ordination  also  to  the  Protestant  clergy, 
in  the  interests  of  Church  union.  What  we 
imagine  he  may  have  felt  to  be  uncalled 
for  was  the  requirement  of  the  canon, 
which  could  easily  be  changed,  that  an 
ordained  clergymen  coming  from  an- 
other denomination,  no  matter  what  may 
be  his  established  record,  must  solicit  the 
indorsement  of  eight  laymen  to  his  good 
character.  One  would  think  that  in  such 
cases  the  indorsement  of  personal  char- 
acter might  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  clergy  who  recommended  him  for 
admission  to  their  priesthood. 

The  editor  of  The  Church  Standard 
wishes  to  drop  the  discussion  which  he 
has  initiated.  But  he  does  it  with  this 
Parthian  enumeration  of  the  errors  in 
Professor  Briggs's  address : 

"  Fourteen  positive  statements  (mostly  of 
fact)  and  8  implied  statements,  all  of  which 
any  intelligent  Episcopalian,  whether  High  or 
Low,  would  promptly  challenge;  4  assump- 
tions which  no  Episcopalian  would  admit  with- 
out at  least  some  shadow  of  proof  (and  Dr. 
Briggs  gives  none)  ;  7  instances  of  confusion 


of  thought  and  language  into  which  no  man  of 
academic  education  ought  to  fall ;  and  4  ir- 
relevant passages  which  have  nothing  on  earth 
to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  matter  at  issue." 

As  all  of  these  37  inculpations  are 
"  generously  "  left  unspecified,  to  avoid 
further  conflict  and  damage,  we  cannot 
judge  of  their  literary  or  historical 
criminality,  altho  their  number  appalls 
us.  We  only  say  that  we  regret  that  the 
very  able  editor  of  The  Church  Standard 
should  have  taken  up  his  heaviest  cudgels 
against  Professor  Briggs  on  a  report 
which  he  finds  misleading ;  and  we  are 
the  more  surprised  because  in  the  main 
contention,  that  of  the  recognition  of  a 
non-episcopally  ordained  clergy,  we  un- 
derstand that  Professor  Briggs  and  the 
editor  are  very  nearly  at  one.  We  have 
been  greatly  pleased  with  the  advanced 
position  The  Church  Standard  has  lately 
taken  on  this  subject. 

The  Call  of  the  Tame 

The  rapid  and  accelerating  influx  of 
people  into  the  cities,  resulting  every- 
where to  a  relative,  and  in  many  places 
to  a  positive,  depopulation  of  the  coun- 
try districts,  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  social  phenomena  of  our  time. 
New  methods  of  rapid  transit,  of  build- 
ing and  of  sanitation  make  larger  cities 
continually  more  practicable,  and  con- 
comitantly with  increase  in  the  material 
facilities  more  people  are  acquiring  that 
most  diflicult  of  the  liberal  arts,  the  art 
of  living  together. 

This  art  is  acquired  by  a  series  of  com- 
promises, by  continually  trading  off 
more  of  one's  individuality  for  the  privi- 
lege of  associating  with  other  people. 
The  isolated  tree  on  the  hill-top  develops 
individuality.  Its  youthful  twigs  are 
thrust  out  in  any  direction  and  grow  into 
large  irregular  branches,  close  to  the 
ground.  From  its  unaided  battle  with  the 
elements  it  becomes  tough  and  twisted 
and  gnarled.  The  trees  of  the  forest  are 
straight,  stiff  and  uniform ;  they  are  both 
taller  and  weaker.  They  can  only  show 
individuality  by  some  slight  and  tem- 
porary differences  in  the  growth  of  their 
topmost  limbs  and  foliage. 

As  the  countryman  arrives  in  the  city 
the  first  thing  he  finds  out  is  that  he  must 
catch  step  with  the  crowd.  It  matters 
not  what  gait  he  has  become  accustomed 
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to;  that  which  is  best  suited  to  his  reac-  In  the  country  each  honse  has  a  cer- 
tion-time  and  his  respiration,  and  which  tain  individuahty.  It  may,  for  example, 
is  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  be  picturesquely  ugly,  unpicturesquely 
his  ambition  and  his  leg-length.  He  must  ugly  or  plain.  13ut  in  the  city  a  man  has 
reduce  himself  to  the  average ;  he  must  little  to  go  by  in  finding  his  home  except 
divide  by  the  common  denominator,  the  number,  and  the  stranger  finds  it 
Here  is  no  band  whose  accented  notes  he  hard  to  remember  that.  His  homing  in- 
can  follow.  He  can  see  no  drum  major  stinct  has  to  be  guided  mostly  by  whether 
whose  staff  sways  to  the  beat.  There  are  his  apartment  is  in  a  house  with  a  high 
no  drill  regulations  to  prescribe  the  stoop,  and  how  far  it  is  from  a  lamp 
length  of  his  step.  But  he  cannot  hesi-  post ;  and  he  gets  off  the  car  at  the  proper 
tate  on  the  edge  of  the  current.  He  must  cross-road  by  noticing  whether  there  are 
"  fall  in  "  at  once  and  catch  step  with  three  saloons  and  a  drug  store  or  three 
the  pace  set  by  the  majority,  a  ruling  saloons  and  a  grocery.  To  the  new- 
body  which  is  always  in  session,  executes  comer  numbers  are  mere  numbers,  differ- 
its  own  laws  and  from  which  there  is  ing  only  in  magnitude  and  sequence ;  but 
no  appeal.  If  he  walk  slower  he  becomes  to  the  city-dweller  they  bear  esoteric  con- 
a  public  nuisance  and  is  buffeted  from  notations,  and  Fourth  avenue  sounds  to 
behind.  He  cannot  go  faster  save  at  the  him  quite  different  from  Fifth  avenue, 
disadvantage  of  continually  going  around  Nineveh  was  one  of  the  largest  of  an- 
people  and  losing  time  by  having  to  walk  cient  cities  and  in  it,  according  to  divine 
further  to  gain  the  same  distance.  So  authority,  there  were  six  score  thousand 
he,  too,  catches  the  swing  of  the  in-  persons  that  could  not  discern  between 
visible  and  inaudible  metronome.  their  right  hand  and  their  left  hand,  but 
Next  after  the  adjustment  of  his  feet  probably  even  these  knew  the  difference, 
comes  the  adjustment  of  his  head.  There  socially  and  financially,  between  the  East 
are  so  many  people  in  the  world  that  it  is  Side  and  the  West  Side  of  that  city, 
very  difficult  for  an  ordinary  man  to  be  As  long  as  a  man  can  whistle  he  can 
original.  But  in  the  way  in  which  he  call  his  soul  his  own,  but  when  he  can 
dimples  his  hat  even  a  man  of  no  unusual  no  longer  indulge  in  that  cheering  amuse- 
ability  can  show  some  idiosyncrasy.  It  ment,  except  after  dark  on  a  side  street 
was  a  great  relaxation  in  discipline  when  and  using  the  soft  pedal,  he  begins  to 
our  army  substituted  the  soft  hat  for  the  doubt  whether  in  a  city  a  man  has  a  soul 
cap.  As  soon  as  a  man  is  allowed  to  of  his  own.  He  is  assured  by  biological 
misshape  his  own  hat  it  opens  the  way  sociologists  that  society  is  an  organism 
for  all  sorts  of  irregularities.  Foreign  and  he  hears  of  "  municipal  righteous- 
military  critics  began  to  complain  that  ness  "  and  "  civic  duties,"  so  it  must  be 
our  soldiers  were  not  an  army  but  a  there  is  a  soul  of  the  city,  and  his  own 
crowd.  Military  discipline  and  obedi-  is  not  destroyed  but  in  some  way  merged 
ence  depends  on  uniformity,  and  this  into  this  syndicate  soul.  But  this  con- 
can  only  be  attained  when  the  outside,  ception,  like  pantheism,  is  rather  difficult 
and  as  far  as  possible  the  inside,  of  the  to  realize  at  first,  and  the  green  country- 
heads  are  made  to  conform  to  a  common  man  asks  himself  what  it  profits  a  man 
standard.  This  is  most  efficiently  at-  to  lose  his  own  soul  to  gain  an  individual 
tained  by  the  stiff  hat,  the  helmet  or  the  three-millionth  interest  in  a  "  civic  con- 
Derby.  When  one  looks  down  from  a  sciousness." 
bridge  on  a  street-full  of  smooth  round  «^ 
crowns,  bobbing  along  like  a  school  of  ^  ^  It  is  a  creditable  thing  to 
porpoises  or  a  herd  of  sheep,  he  wonders  .  .  „  graduate  from  a  university 
if  the  brains  beneath  must  not  in  some  at  the  age  of  twenty.  At 
degree  be  molded  to  the  same  shape.  The  the  age  of  forty  there  are  some  other 
head  shapes  the  soft  hat,  but  in  the  case  things  that  a  normal  man  should  have 
of  the  stiff  hat  this  is  reversed.  Since  accomplished  besides  having  graduated, 
the  sutures  remain  movable  for  the  first  Yet  to  hear  many  of  the  middle-aged 
twenty-five  years  of  a  man's  life,  it  would  ''  grads  "  talk  at  their  alumni  dinners  one 
seem  plausible  that  the  man  who  shapes  would  think  that  the  greatest  honor  in 
the  hat-block  has  a  hand  in  shaping  the  life  was  having  their  names  in  the  trien- 
destinies  of  the  nation.  nial  catalog,  and  the  only  infallible  test 
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of  college  loyalty  was  to  cheer  themselves  astronomy.  This  calls  attention  to  the  gen- 
hoarse  at  the  football  games  and  attend  erous  policy  which  the  French  authori- 
all  the  annual  reunions.  We  are  glad  to  ties  have  generally  pursued  in  affording 
believe  that  the  graduates  of  this  type  are  privileges  and  honoring  achievement  in 
in  the  minority.  Still,  being  the  noisiest,  art  and  science  without  regard  to  na- 
they  generally  predominate  at  the  alumni  tional  lines.  Among  the  international 
meetings,  to  the  disgust  of  sensible  prizes  offered  by  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
men.  These  "  inveterate  alumni,"  as  they  ences  for  1904,  in  addition  to  the  La- 
have  been  aptly  termed,  are  the  college  lande  prize,  arc  the  Leconte  prize  ($10,- 
graduates  whom  Horace  Greeley  must  000)  for  a  capital  discovery  in  mathemat- 
have  had  in  mind  wdien  he  spoke  of  the  ics,  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history 
whole  species  as  "  horned  cattle."  We  or  medicine ;  the  Wilde  prize  ($800)  for 
are  led  to  these  general  observations  from  a  discovery  in  astronomy,  physics,  min- 
reading  in  the  Princeton  Tiger  the  only  eralogy, geology  or  experimental  mechan- 
serious  editorial  on  a  non-athletic  topic  ics ;  the  Tchihatchef  prize  ($600)  for  ex- 
we  have  ever  seen  in  a  college  funny  ploration  in  Asia,  and  the  Desmazieres 
paper.  The  Tiger,  apparently  voicing  prize  for  a  work  on  the  cryptogams, 
inmost  Princeton,  casts  out  George  B.  Altogether  nearly  $60,000  are  offered 
McClellan,  recently  elected  Mayor  of  by  the  Paris  Academy  next  year  in 
New  York  City,  and  a  graduate  of  the  some  fifty  prizes,  of  which  the  largest 
great  New  Jersey  university.  Princeton  is  the  Breant  prize  of  $20,000  for  a  cure 
has  a  very  strong  alumni  association  in  or  method  of  suppression  of  Asiatic 
this  towm  ;  but,  apparently,  since  graduat-  cholera.  Our  American  Academy  of 
ing  in  1886,  Mayor  McClellan  has  been  Sciences  has  only  a  few  small  sums  of 
employing  his  time  in  doing  something  money  for  the  encouragement  of  research 
in  the  world,  instead  of  watching  the  in  this  country  by  prizes,  and  the  Ameri- 
tigers  (Princeton,  not  Tammany)  beat  can  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
the  Elis  once  out  of  four  times,  and  duti-  Science  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
fully  attending  the  Princeton  Club.  As  can  add  but  little  to  the  list.  The  grants 
a  result  the  New  York  Princeton  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  are  not  in  the 
alumni,  on  the  ground  that  "  he  is  nature  of  prizes,  but  are  given  to  defray 
not  a  good  Princeton  man,"  refuse  to  the  expense  of  some  proposed  research, 
give  him  a  complimentary  dinner,  such  ^ 
as  would  be  expected  when  one  of  , 
Princeton's  sons  attained  the  enviable  Statistics  of  the  '  v:'  Carroll  s 
honor  of  becoming  Mayor  of  the  metrop-  Churches  valuable  annual  statistics 
olis  of  the  earth.  Now  if  Mayor  Mc-  ,,  .  ,  ,  ^^  ^^^  churches  m  the 
Clellan  does  not  wax  crazv  over  Prince-  ^mted  States  are  presented  in  The 
ton  (and  it  is  conceivable 'that  an  honest  (^^rish^^  Advoeate.  They  show  a  gain 
man  may  see  a  few  faults  in  his  alma  ^?^  ^he  year  of  2,340  ministers,  2,647 
mater),  and  if  the  Princeton  graduates  churches,  and  482,459  communicants,  out 
do  not  hold  him  in  personal  esteem,  we  ""[  ^^"".^^^  ^f  29323,158  communicants, 
do  not  see  why  thev  are  obliged  to  give  ^^?h  is  a  very  fair  gam.  Of  a  number 
him  a  dinner.  But  if  the  sole  ground  of  ^^  ^^^  smaller  denominations  it  has  been 
their  complaint  is  that  the  Mayor  has  had  impossible  to  get  statistics,  and  the  old 
more  important  things  to  attend  to  since  ^g'^^^^^  \^'^^''}  unchanged.  The  chief  de- 
leaving old  Nassau  than  parading  his  ^1^^"^  ^^  ^^^^^t  in  the  figures  relates  to 
''  college  spirit  "  before  the  world,  we  are  ^¥  ^^}'^^'''  Catholics,  who  haveno  statis- 
sorry  for  Princeton's  idea  of  what  con-  ^^^s  of  members  but  only  estimates  of 
stitutes  honor  among  alumni.  population,  based  on  the  number  of  bap- 
tisms and  deaths,  rrom  this  estimated 
population  fifteen  per  cent,  is  deducted 
French  Prizes  Director  W.  .W.  Camp-  for  children  not  yet  confirmed,  which 
for  Science  ^^^^'  ^^  ^^^  l^ici\<^  Observa-  makes  the  Catholic  gain  for  the  year 
tory,  has  been  awarded  the  166,010.  But  we  thought  that  many  more 
Lalande  prize  by  the  Paris  Academy  of  immigrants  that  that  had  come  in.  The 
Sciences  for  the  most  important  work  in  larger  denominations  are  put  in  this  or- 
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dcr:  Catholics,  9,762,264  communicants; 
Northern  Mcthochsts,  2,822,765  ;  South- 
ern Baptists,  1,777,466;  Colored  Baptists, 
1,625,330;  Southern  Methodists,  1,533,- 
766;  Disciples,  1,235,798;  Northern  Pres- 
byterians, 1,044,161  ;  Northern  Baptists, 
1^23,438;  African  Methodists,  785,000; 
Episcopalians,  773,261  ;  Congregational- 
ists,  659,704;  African  M.  E.  Church, 
551,591;  Lutheran  Synodical,  546,341. 
No  other  body  has  more  than  400,000 
members.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  last 
census  gave  us  no  such  careful  religious 
statistics  as  Dr.  Carroll  compiled  for  the 
census  of  1890. 


The  Baltimore 
Fire 


There    is    nothing    to    be 
said,    as    yet,    about    the 
Baltimore   fire,   except  to 
express   the   universal   sympathy  of   the 
country  and  the  world  with  those  who 
have  lost  so  much,  and  their  deep  regrets 
that  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  historic 
of  our  cities  should  thus  have  suffered. 
There  is  but  one  solace    in    connection 
with  such  a  loss.    It  is  the  assurance  that, 
as  in  the  cases  of  the  Chicago  and  Boston 
fires,  with  which  this  counts  as  of  similar 
magnitude,  the  burnt  blocks  will  be  re- 
built in  such  a  substantial  way  as  will 
not  only  reduce  the  danger  of  a  second 
conflagration,  but  will  provide  a  fairer 
and   more   monumental   city.      It   would 
seem  that  we  have  not  yet  learned  how 
to    make   even    new    sky-scrapers    really 
fireproof  against  a  terrible  rush  of  flame 
and  wind.     In  this  case  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  what  foresight  was  lacking.     Imme- 
diate notice  was  given  of  the  outbreak  of 
fire ;  the  department  was  ready  and  did 
all  it  could ;  but  the  inflammable  nature 
of  the  contents  of  the  warehouses  and  the 
high  wind  made  all  efforts  futile  to  stop 
the  course  of  the  flames.    Through  such 
great  conflagrations   and   terrible  losses 
cities  are  regenerated,  while  general  sym- 
pathy and  assistance  make  the  loss  easier 
to  bear. 

lohn     Thorgeirson     writes     us     from 
Thistle,  Utah : 

I  hold  the  degree  of  a  High  Priest  in  the 
Mormon  Church,  and  I  have  been  through  the 
Temple  and  received  my  endowments,  and  seen 
them  administered  to  others  over  and  over 
again ;  and  the  truth  is  that  there  is  no  o^th 
administered  in  the  Temple,  and  not  even  one 


word  said  to  encourage  one  to  be  disloyal  to 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  oath  connected 
with  any  ordination,  nor  with  any  official  act 
or  installation  in  the  Mormon  Church.  Polyg- 
amy is  no  longer  a  part  of  our  religion,  and 
is  never  taught,  nor  entered  into.  We  believe 
that  it  is  in  the  United  States  that  Christ  will 
establish  his  Millennial  reign. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  a  multitude  of 
such  witnesses  can  be  brought  in  de- 
fense of  Mr.  Smoot's  right  to  a  seat  in 
the  United  States  Senate. 

It  was  a  curious  alliance  of  evil  with 
good  that  killed  the  bill  in  the  Ken- 
tucky Legislature  for  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  negroes.  It  w^as  the  Saloon 
Trust  that  did  it.  The  week  before  the 
trust  had  defeated  the  Local  Option 
bill  in  the  Senate  for  this  year.  But  if 
the  negroes  should  be  disfranchised 
their  votes  would  be  lost  for  the  saloon, 
where  they  are  its  steady  patrons ;  and 
another  year  the  advocates  of  local  op- 
tion might  carry  the  State  and  shut  out 
the  saloon  from  dozens  of  counties  as 
they  have  in  Georgia  and  Texas.  So 
the  negroes  must  be  allowed  to  vote, 
when  their  vote  is  wanted  and  will  be 
counted. 

Senator  Hanna's  sickness  disturbs 
the  wire-pullers,  who  are  trying  so  hard 
to  manufacture  public  sentiment  in  op- 
position to  the  nomination  of  President 
Roosevelt.  Whatever  the  reports  they 
bring,  somehow  whenever  any  action 
is  taken,  it  is  in  line  with  an  instruc- 
tion of  delegates  for  Roosevelt.  It 
still  looks  as  if  he  would  be  nominated 
practically  by  acclamation  and  elected 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  despite 
the  maneuvers  of  the  corporate  inter- 
ests which  do  not  desire  legal  control. 

It  is  to  the  honor  of  the  Princeton 
College  freshmen  that  they,  under  their 
franchise  of  self-government  expelled 
from  the  college  several  of  their  class 
who  had  bought  and  used  stolen  exam- 
ination papers.  We  see  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  any  tenderness  shown 
the  offenders,  or  that  they  should  be 
let  off  with  a  short  vacation.  The  les- 
son of  honor  is  as  well  worth  teaching 
as  anything  that  will  be  learnt  from 
Tacitus  or  Frescnius. 
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Financial 


Trade  and  Industry 

The  negotiation  of  a  loan  of  $50,000,- 
000  by  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  for 
an  enlargement  of  its  traffic  facilities  be- 
tween Pittsburg  and  Chicago,  is  an  en- 
couraging indication  of  the  general  situa- 
tion in  the  opening  months  of  the  new 
year.  Additional  importance  must  be 
given  to  this  loan  if  it  should  appear  that 
it  is  in  any  way  related  to  a  final  settle- 
ment of  the  quarrel  between  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Gould-Rockefeller  rail- 
way interests.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
however,  rumors  asserting  such  a  rela- 
tion have  been  denied,  upon  what  seems 
to  be  good  authority.  Since  the  latter 
part  of  November  there  has  been  a  de- 
cided increase  of  confidence  in  the  circles 
of  trade  and  industry,  altho  conservatism 
is  still  the  rule.  No  general  reduction 
of  wages  is  now  expected. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  record  of 
1903,  these  are  the  chief  elements  or  sup- 
ports of  prosperity  whose  influence  will 
extend  into  the  present  year :  Abundant 
crops,  sold  at  good  prices ;  the  favorable 
condition  of  agriculturists ;  heavy  rail- 
road traffic,  with  a  large  increase  of  gross 
earnings ;  a  great  volume  of  domestic 
trade ;  foreign  trade  exceeding  that  of 
any  previous  calendar  year ;  a  sound  cur- 
rency ;  the  strength  shown  by  our  banks 
and  other  similar  institutions  during  the 
remarkable  decline  that  has  cut  ofif  a  rank 
growth  of  fictitious  share  values.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  decline  embarrassed 
many  and  has  caused  retrenchment.  In 
the  iron  and  cotton  mill  industries  wages 
have  been  reduced,  and  this  tends  to  im- 
pair the  purchasing  power  of  the  public. 
An  increase  of  railway  net  earnings  over 
those  of  1903  cannot  be  expected.  What 
were  called  ''  Wall  Street  losses  "  were 
not  confined  to  New  York,  but  have  been 
widely  distributed.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  suicidal  folly  by  which  organ- 
ized labor  paralyzed  the  building  indus- 
try last  year  will  be  repeated.  As  a  rule, 
the  railroad  companies  will  be  more  con- 
servative in  expenditure  than  they  were 
in  1903.  Much  will  depend  upon  the 
year's  crops,  the  volume  of  our  exports, 
the  attitude  of  organized  labor  toward 
employers  who  plan  retrenchment,  and 
the  policy  of  great  and  overcapitalized 
industrial  corporations.    The  foundations 


of  our  industrial  and  financial  fabric  are 
sound  and  strong  at  the  present  time. 

Shipbuilding-  Reorganization 

The  Reorganization  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany (the  members  of  which  are 
George  R.  Sheldon,  chairman,  Charles 
S.  Fairchild,  John  E.  Borne,  Pliny 
Fisk  and  Charles  W.  Wetmore)  have 
adopted  a  plan  prepared,  at  their  re- 
quest, by  Receiver  Smith.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  the  new  company's  securi- 
ties shall  be  $3,000,000  of  6  per  cent, 
gold  bonds,  $15,000,000  of  7  per  cent, 
non-cumulative  preferred  stock  and 
$15,000,000  of  common  stock.  These 
bonds  and  all  of  the  stock  are  to  be 
allotted  in  certain  proportions,  duly 
stated,  to  the  holders  of  the  two  classes 
of  existing  bonds.  The  new  company's 
fixed  charges  will  be  only  $897,550.  It 
should  be  noted,  as  tending  to  inspire 
confidence  in  the  reorganization,  that 
the  members  of  the  first  Board  of  Di- 
rectors are  to  be  selected  by  agreement 
between  Receiver  Smith  and  the  com- 
mittee, and  w^ith  the  approval  of 
Thomas  F.  Ryan,  representing  the 
Syndicate  Managers  (who  are  the  Mor- 
ton Trust  Company  and  Mr.  Ryan, 
their  counsel  being  Mr.  Elihu  Root) 
and  that  these  Managers  have  made  a 
selling  agreement  with  Harvey  Fisk  & 
Sons,  relating  to  subscriptions  for  the 
new  bonds  and  the  sale  of  them.  Mr. 
William  Nelson  Cromwell  is  counsel 
for  the  Reorganization  Committee, 
from  which,  it  will  be  observed,  Mr. 
Max  Pam  retires,  his  place  being  taken 
by  Mr.  Fisk. 

.  . .  .Dividends  announced: 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg  R'way,  Pre- 
ferred, 3  per  cent.,  payable  February  5th. 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg  R'way,  Com- 
mon, 3  per  cent.,  payable  February  5th. 

Amer.  Chicle  Co  ,  i  per  cent ,  payable  Feb- 
ruary 20th. 

Union  Pac  R.R.  Co.,  Preferred  and  Common, 
^2.00  per  share,  payable  April  ist. 

Pere  Marquette  R.R.  Co.,  Preferred,  2  per 
cent ,  payable  February  19th. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  Preferred,  i^  per 
cent.,  payable  February  15th. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  Common,  4  per  cent., 
2  per  cent,  payable  March  19th,  2  per  cent,  pay- 
able June  1 8th. 
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Life   Insurance  in   Business 

Every  one  knows  something  of  the 
micertainties  of  business  and  how  few 
there  are  who  do  not  sooner  or  later  be- 
come wrecks  upon  the  commercial  ocean. 
The  periodical  reports  from  the  com- 
mercial agencies  serve  to  frequently  re- 
mind us  of  this.  Every  man  who 
establishes  himself  in  merchandising 
courts  failure  from  several  causes. 
Among  these  are  incompetence,  inexperi- 
ence, insufficient  capital,  bad  judgment  in 
the  granting  of  credits,  outside  specula- 
tion, neglect  of  business,  personal  ex- 
travagance and  fraudulent  disposition  of 
property.  There  are  also  other  causes  of 
failure  entirely  outside  of  these  which  are 
due  to  causes  not  to  be  foreseen  or 
guarded  against.  It  is,  however,  doubt- 
less w^ell  within  the  truth  to  say  that 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  all  failures  are 
due  to  faults  on  the  part  of  those  who 
fail.  With  the  acceptance  of  the  truth 
of  such  a  statement  it  behooves  the  busi- 
ness man  to  ponder  well  the  things  that 
are  for  or  against  him  in  his  fight  for 
triumph  in  business  in  the  face  of  com- 
petition that  grows  fiercer  each  year. 

The  question  of  life  or  partnership  in- 
surance in  this  connection  is  too  often 
neglected  or,  it  may  be,  is  not  considered 
at  all.  If  life  insurance  is  good  in  domes- 
tic affairs,  in  regard  to  which  there  is  no 
question,  how  much  more  is  it  essential 
when  large  transactions,  extending  over 
long  periods  of  time,  are  incidental  to 
a  man's  business.  Insurance  is  coming 
more  and  more  into  prominence  as  to  its 
banking  side,  and  conservative  business 
men  with  life  or  partnership  insurance 
must  in  the  very  nature  of  things  be  more 
acceptable  credit  risks  than  as  if  they 
lacked  such  insurance.  There  is  not  a 
credit  man  worthy  the  name  who  would 
not  prefer  the  insured  man  to  his  un- 
insured brother  as  a  risk. 

An  insurance  policy  is  also  an  ever 
present  asset  in  cases  where  temporary 
loans  are  required — as  they  are,  from  time 
to  time,  in  all  mercantile  enterprises.  The 
lack  of  a  proper  understanding  of  life 
insurance  in  its  theoretical  and  practical 
sides  alone  accounts  for  the  neglect  of 
so  many  merchants  to  harness  it  in  their 
own  behalf. 
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Improved    Method    of    Safe 
Breaking- 

Amid  the  many  improvements  that  are 
taking  place  in  all  departments  of  life, 
with  the  insurance  companies  and  else- 
where, it  would  be  strange  if  the  astute 
cracksman  should  halt  in  his  methods. 
Nor  has  he.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  rap- 
idly discarding  the  use  of  dynamite  and 
similar  high  explosives  in  his  profession- 
al work.  By  way  of  substitution  he  now 
resorts  to  the  far  less  dangerous  but  quite 
as  effective  and  much  improved  method 
of  inverting  a  safe  that  has  attracted  him 
with  its  possibilities  and  drilling  through 
its  bottom.  The  strength  of  a  safe,  like 
that  of  a  chain,  cannot  exceed  its  w^eakest 
part,  and  the  modern  burglar  seems  to 
have  recognized  a  safe's  most  vulnerable 
part  and  to  have  concentrated  his  efforts 
upon  it.  Insurance  companies  covering 
the  hazards  of  burglary  had  best  consider 
that  the  world  moves  as  to  crime  and 
criminals  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  that 
the  probabilities  are  that  the  improved 
method  of  safe  cracking  here  touched 
upon  that  has  recently  been  employed 
with  great  success  will  in  the  near  future 
doubtless  entirely  displace  the  super- 
annuated use  of  explosives. 

Insurance  Statement 

THE  CONNECTICUT  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY,  OF  HART- 
FORD, CONN. 

On  the  following  pages  is  printed  the  fifty- 
eighth  annual  report  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual 
Liie  Insurance  Company,  of  which  Colonel 
Jacob  L.  Greene  is  President.  This  report, 
which  Colonel  Greene  makes  to  the  members  of 
the  company,  is  quite  as  interesting  a  document 
as  any  of  the  reports  that  have  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished. The  admitted  assets  of  the  Connecticut 
Mutual  are  $64,932,954.  The  surplus  is  $4,629,- 
812.  The  ratio  of  expenses  of  management  to 
receipts  during  the  year  just  closed  was  12.08 
per  cent.  The  number  of  policies  in  force  at 
the  close  of  business  on  December  31st,  1903, 
was  70,150,  and  these  represented  binding  in- 
surance that  amounted  to  $166,504,486.  There 
was  an  increase  in  the  company's  premium  in- 
come during  1903.  The  same  is  true  as  to  the 
interest  account.  The  net  assets  were  in- 
creased, as  was  also  the  business  in  force.  The 
mortality  during  1903  fell  below  expectation. 
There  was  a  decrease  in  the  company's  hold- 
ings of  foreclosed  real  estate  amounting  to 
$773,920.  The  company  continues  to  enjoy  its 
fuU  measure  of  prosperity. 
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In  the  Field 
of  Politics 


The  attitude  of  Charles 
F.  Murphy,  Tammany's 
chief,  toward  the  can- 
didacy of  Judge  Parker  is  quite  unsat- 
isfactory to  the  latter's  friends.  At  an 
informal  dinner  in  Albany  last  week 
several  Tammany  legislators  hailed  the 
Judge  (who  was  present)  as  the  candi- 
date of  their  organization.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Mr.  Murphy  manifested  his 
displeasure  by  an  interview  or  state- 
ment, given  to  all  the  metropolitan  pa- 
pers, saying  virtually  that  if  these  leg- 
islators desired  to  vote  for  Parker  they 
must  do  it  now,  because  they  would 
have  no  opportunity  to  vote  for  him  at 
the  polls,  and  adding  that  he  himself 
was  perfectly  sincere  in  favoring  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  believ- 
ing him  to  be  the  strongest  candidate. 
He  thought,  however,  that  the  New 
York  delegation  ought  not  to  be  in- 
structed for  any  man,  and  he  gave  no- 
tice that  in  the  State  convention  he 
should  ''  fight "  against  instructions. 
As  Mr.  Murphy,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Democratic  leaders  in  Bufifalo  (with 
whom  he  is  in  alliance)  will  control  a 
majority  of  the  delegates,  his  evident 
opposition  to  Parker  tends  to  check  any 
movement  for  the  Judge  in  other  States. 
It  is  thought  that  his  purpose  is  so  to 
control  the  delegation  that  its  influence 
may  be  used  to  support  the  candidacy 
of  Mayor  McClellan. — Mr.  Bryan,  in 
his  paper,  urges  those  who  agree  with 
him  to  organize,  in  order  that  the  party 
may  be  "  saved  from  the  designs  of  the 
plutocracy,"  saying  that  if  the  "  reor- 
ganizers  "  should  obtain  control  of  the 
national  convention,  Mr.  Cleveland 
would  be  the  logical  candidate.  In 
Iowa,  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Hearst, 
aided  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Bryan,  have 


outvoted  their  opponents  in  the  State 
committee  in  fixing  the  date  of  the 
State  convention. — The  two  Repub- 
lican factions  in  Alabama  have  reached 
an  agreement  (involving  the  defeat  of 
the  Lily  Whites),  and  will  send  a 
Roosevelt  delegation  to  the  convention 
in  Chicago. — There  are  indications  that 
the  Republican  nominee  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  will  be  Senator  Fairbanks. 
— In  its  report  accompanying  the  Naval 
Appropriation  bill,  the  House  Commit- 
tee expresses  its  disapproval  of  Senator 
Gorman's  policy,  recently  announced, 
of  preferring  internal  improvements  to 
an  increase  of  the  navy : 

"  If  we  judge  public  sentiment  aright,  it  is  in 
favor  of  the  continuance  of  the  policy  of  build- 
ing up  our  navy.  If  we  stopped  now,  we  should 
be  left  behind  the  leading  countries  of  the 
world.  The  American  people  will  not  intro- 
duce the  policy  of  sacrificing  the  American  navy 
for  internal  improvements,  nor  is  there  any 
necessity." 

— For  a  time,  on  Friday  last,  it  was 
thought  that  Senator  Hanna  was  dy- 
ing. He  suffered  from  a  severe  chill, 
followed  by  great  depression,  and  was 
kept  alive  only  by  oxygen  and  power- 
ful stimulants.  On  Saturday  he  was 
better,  but  still  in  a  critical  condition. 
A  relapse  followed,  and  on  Monday 
evening,  after  twenty-four  hours  of  un- 
consciousness, he  passed  away. 


The  Panama 
Canal  Treaty 


It  has  been  agreed  in  the 
Senate  that  the  final  vote 
upon  the  pending  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  shall  be  taken  on  or  before 
the  23d  inst.  Only  fifteen  Senators,  it  is 
now  said,  will  oppose  ratification  on  the 
final    roll-call. — Minister   Buchanan  has 
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returned  from  Panama  and  appears  to  be  war  upon  the  United  States.  His  in- 
no  longer  in  the  service  of  the  Govern-  fluence  and  that  of  the  party  which 
ment.  His  work  on  the  Isthmus  has  elected  him  President  would  be  exerted 
been  finished,  he  says,  and  he  is  about  to  prevent  that;  but  there  might  be  an- 
to  sail  for  Europe.  It  is  reported  in  the  noying  complications  between  Panama 
press  that  the  correspondence  recently  and  Colombia  if  Colombia  should  be 
sent  to  the  Senate  included  a  letter  from  left  with  a  real  grievance.  He  had  con- 
him  (then  at  Panama)  to  Secretary  Hay,  stantly  counseled  patience,  but  there 
making  a  remarkable  proposition  or  were  many  Colombians  who  did  not 
suggestion  for  a  settlement  of  Colombia's  realize  how  great  a  Power  the  United 
claim;  and  that  this  letter  has  been  dis-  States  had  come  to  be.  Their  capital 
cussed  in  the  Senate's  executive  sessions,  had  no  railroad  to  either  ocean.  It  was 
Mr.  Buchanan  proposed,  it  is  said,  that  his  purpose  to  maintain  peace,  follow- 
Panama  should  be  induced  to  use  a  part  ing  the  example  of  Diaz  in  Mexico,  and 
of  the  canal  money  in  quietly  buying  up,  thus  to  encourage  the  development  of 
in  Europe,  the  bonds  which  represent  Colombia's  resources  by  foreign  cap- 
Colombia's  foreign  debt,  and  that  these  ital. — Reports  from  Cartagena  show 
should  be  turned  over  at  their  par  value  that  the  province  of  Bolivar  is  virtually 
to  Colombia  in  payment  of  Panama's  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  owing  to  the  re- 
share  of  that  debt.  It  was  his  opinion,  moval  of  General  de  Castro,  Com- 
the  report  continues,  that  the  bonds  could  mander-in-Chief  of  the  Colombian 
be  bought  at  5  cents  on  the  dollar.  Thus,  army,  and  the  appointment  of  General 
with  $500,000,  bonds  having  a  par  value  Manjares  in  his  place  by  the  Bogota 
of  $10,000,000  could  be  purchased,  and  Government.  This  was  done  in  the  in- 
a  surrender  of  them  to  Colombia,  at  par,  terest  of  Joaquin  Velez,  the  Govern- 
would  discharge  Panama's  obligation  and  ment's  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
give  Colombia  the  sum  which  she  was  against  General  Reyes,  because  De 
to  receive  from  the  United  States  under  Castro  and  the  Governor  of  Bolivar 
the  Hay-Herran  Canal  treaty.  The  (Francisco  Insignares)  were  support- 
proposition  was  promptly  rejected  by  ers  of  Reyes,  whose  election,  accord- 
Secretary  Hay.  It  is  also  reported  that  ing  to  these  reports,  is  not  yet  admit- 
the  suggested  operation  in  bonds  has  not  ted.  Marroquin  sent  4,000  soldiers 
commended  Mr.  Buchanan  to  the  Senate  down  to  Cartagena,  and  with  these 
as  a  diplomatist  entitled  to  respect.  General  Manjares,  on  the  8th  mst.,  took 

possession  of  Barranquilla.     It  is  ex- 

*^  pected  that  Governor  Insignares  will 

General  Reves  has  ^^  deposed.     Those  who  now  rule  at 

General  Reyes       ^^^^  to  Paris  toLsist  ^°^°^^  ^PP^^^  ^"^  ^^  ^?^'  desirous  than 

and  Colombia       =,          r-       1    /-  General  Reyes  to  maintain  peace  and 

those   Canal   Companv  1  ^     ,1  -^               1        r   i\/ri  :^^   ^^a 

stockholders  who  onnose  the  nro^erted  emulate  the   example   of   Mexico   and 

stockholders  who  oppose  the  projected  ^^j^^.— Panama's  new  constitution  has 

sale    of   the    company  s    nroperty    and  .                    1-1                   a       a  ^.,u^:+ 

rights  to  the  United  Slates.     He  holds  ^een  completed,  approved  and  submit- 

4.1?^   ^t,     ^         r                 4.   1      r  11      K  ted  to  the  Junta  for  ratification.      I  he 

that  the   transfer   cannot   lawfully   be  ,              ^1      •  •       ..i,    tt  -a-^a  c+^+^o  +^ 

J       -,1,      .  .1                 4.    r  r-  1       u-  clause  authorizing  the  United  btates  to 

made  without  the  consent  of  Colombia,  r^              r      ^t,                  o4-:^^  r.^  r.^A^^ 

,  .  1   ,            ,1            .            T          •   ^  intervene  for  the  preservation  of  order 

which  has  not  been  given.     In  an  inter-  *.  -     a 

view  before  his  departure  from  New  ^^^^  retainea.          ^ 
York,  he   said  he  was  confident  that 

Colombia     would     accept     arbitration  ^^^  p.^.^  .^^    Baltimore's     great     fire, 

even  at  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Baltimore      which  began  at  10.50  a.  m. 

Supreme  Court,  being  firmly  persuaded  on    Sunday,    the   7th,   was 

of  the  essential  fairness  of  the  character  under  control  before  night  on  the  8th, 

of  the  American   people.      He  denied  and  was  completely  overcome  at  mid- 

that  any  influence  hostile  to  the  Hay-  night  on  that  date.     It  had  destroyed 

Herran    treaty    had    been    exerted    at  the  heart  of  the  business  district,  and 

Bogota  by   our   transcontinental    rail-  caused  a  loss  which  is  estimated,  by  an 

roads  or  by  the  owners  of  real  estate  in  agreement  of  a  score  of  fire  insurance 

Nicaragua.    Colombia  would  not  make  experts,   at  $85,000,000.      The  burned 
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district  has  an  area  of  150  acres.    There 
were  no  residences  in  it,  but  it  included 
the  financial  blocks,  the  brokers'  offices, 
the  wholesale  trade  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  retail  trade  of  the  highest 
class,  the  fire  having  swept  away  both 
sides   of    Baltimore    Street,   the    city's 
"  Broadway."      Nearly   all   the   banks, 
the  great  structures  of  the  Trust  com- 
panies, the  large  office  buildings  and 
all  the  newspaper  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed.     It  should  be  said,  however, 
that  the  lofty  steel  frame  structures,  of 
which  there  were  half  a  dozen  in  the 
burned  district,  are  in  such  a  condition 
that  they  can  be  restored.     Examina- 
tion shows  that  their  steel  frames  are 
intact  and  have  suffered  scarcely  any 
injury.     Owing  to  a  lack  of  steel  shut- 
ters, the  fire  entered  through  the  win- 
dows, and  the  interior  of  each  "  sky- 
scraper "   speedily   became   a   furnace. 
As  in  other  similar  fires,  brick  and  terra 
cotta   exterior   surfaces   proved   to   be 
more  durable  than  stone.     Altho  for  a 
time  in  great  danger,  the  Court  House, 
Post  Office  and  City  Hall  (on  the  north- 
ern edge  of  the  burned  district)  were 
spared.     In  all,  about  2,500  buildings 
were    destroyed.      From    the    starting 
point  in  the  warehouse  of  Hurst  &  Co. 
the  flames  made  their  way  westward, 
and  then  southwestward,  owing  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind.      The  work  of 
nearly  100  fire  engines  had  very  little 
effect   during   the   first   24  hours.      A 
final  stand  against  the  fire  was  made  on 
the  bridges  that  cross  the  narrow  creek 
or  canal  that  passes  through  the  city, 
by  the  ten  powerful   engines  and  fire 
companies  from  New  York,  which  had 
arrived  at  a  time  when  the  local  firemen 
were  completely  fagged  out.     Accord- 
ing  to   the   testimony    of    Baltimore's 
fire    chief,   the    New   York    companies 
prevented   the   fire   from   crossing   the 
creek,  and  thus  saved  East  Baltimore, 
with  its  grain  elevators,  factories  and 
homes  of  the  poor.     The  burned  dis- 
trict extends  from  Liberty  Street,  on 
the  west,  to  this  creek    (called  Jones 
Falls),  on  the  east,  and  from  Lexing- 
ton   Street,    on    the    north,    to    Pratt 
Street  and   the    Basin,   on   the   south. 
Banks  and  Trust  companies  lost  no  se- 
curities or  cash ;  the  contents  of  their 
vaults  were  found  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion.    Only  one  life  was  lost,  that  of  a 
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woman,  who  died  in  a  hospital  from 
shock.  Beginning  to  burn  on  Sunday, 
the  fire  found  the  stores,  banks  and 
office  buildings  deserted  by  those  who 
were  accustomed  to  be  in  them  on 
week  days.  There  are  no  homeless 
residents  to  be  cared  for,  but  at  least 
25,000  employees  are  out  of  work.  By 
authority  of  the  Legislature,  a  legal 
holiday  of  ten  days  was  declared,  and 
this  holiday  has  since  been  prolonged 
to  the  23d  inst.  The  people  of  Balti- 
more have  decided  to  decline  offers  of 
financial  help  from  abroad,  and  have 
shown  commendable  courage  in  facing 
the  situation  and  preparing  to  rebuild 
the  district  laid  waste  by  the  flames. 

At  Coal  Creek,  forty 
miles  northeast  of  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  last  week, 
three  union  miners  and  a  railroad  work- 
man were  killed  by  guards  employed 
by  a  coal  company  to  escort  non-union 
employees  from  the  railway  station  to 
its  mines.  It  is  said  that  the  guards 
were  attacked  by  a  party  of  union  men. 
Later,  on  the  same  day,  a  deputy  sher- 
iff was  killed  by  one  of  the  guards.  For 
a  long  time  past  the  mines  in  question 
have  refused  to  pay  the  union  wage 
scale,  and  have  employed  guards  to 
protect  their  non-union  workmen. — It 
is  reported  that  a  contest  between  the 
Steel  Corporation  and  organized  labor 
will  take  place  next  summer,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  wage  agreement  in  cer- 
tain branches  of  the  industry.  The  tin 
plate  and  sheet  mills,  it  is  said,  are  mak- 
ing great  quantities  of  their  products 
and  storing  more  than  half  their  out- 
put. Some  think  they  are  thus  prepar- 
ing for  a  labor  controversy  that  may 
close  the  mills  for  a  time.  The  Cor- 
poration's tube  works  in  Pittsburg, 
where  a  strike  followed  a  refusal  to 
sign  the  union  scale,  have  now  ob- 
tained a  full  force  of  non-union  men. — 
Eight  months  after  the  offenses  were 
committed,  nine  union  teamsters  have 
now  been  convicted  upon  the  charge 
that  they  injured  the  business  of  truck- 
ing firms  during  last  year's  strike  of 
teamsters  and  hack-drivers  in  New 
Haven,  Their  punishment  is  three 
months  in  jail.  This  was  the  strike  in 
which   Yale   students   took   the   drivers' 
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places  for  a  time. — At  BloomingtQii,  111.,  has  been  seen  in  any  other  of  the  native 
nine  persons  have  been  indicted  on  ac-  garrisons.  The  native  governors  of  ad- 
count  of  their  connection  with  the  recent  joining  provinces  at  once  proffered  aid 
street  railway  strike,  and  one  for  is-  to  the  Insular  Government  and  asked 
suing  a  circular  calling  for  a  boycott  for  permission  to  raise  companies  of  vol- 
of  the  cars. — The  union  of  servant  girls  unteers.  This  defection  at  Vigan  was 
organized  in  Ilolyokc,  Mass.,  last  year,  due  to  the  influence  of  Ricarte,  the  only 
has  ceased  to  exist.  Householders  living  member  of  Aguinaldo's  Govern- 
would  not  submit  to  its  demands  for  ment  who  has  not  accepted  the  situation, 
shorter  hours  and  higher  wages.  Many  At  the  time  of  General  Lawton's  funeral 
members  withdrew,  and  the  union  dis-  he  was  plotting  to  cause  a  general  up- 
banded. — An  injunction  granted  in  rising  in  Manila.  He  was  exiled  to 
Boston  last  week  by  Judge  Loring,  of  Guam.  Returning  from  that  island  with 
the  Supreme  Court,  is  said  to  be  the  Mabini,  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
first  by  which  unions  have  been  en-  allegiance,  and  was  deported  to  Hong 
joined  from  paying  strike  benefits.  The  Kong.  Coming  back  secretly  to  Luzon, 
book  and  job  printers  are  on  strike  for  he  recently  sought  to  cause  an  insurrec- 
a  new  wage  schedule.  This  injunction  tion  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  is  be- 
restrains  the  pressmen's  union  from  lieved  to  be  at  present  in  the  neighbor- 
causing  a  sympathetic  strike  of  press-  hood  of  Vigan. — The  President  has  of- 
men,  and  forbids  four  unions  to  pay  fered  the  vacant  place  in  the  Philippine 
strike  benefits  to  persons  who  quit  Commission  to  W.  Cameron  Forbes,  of 
work  out  of  sympathy  for  the  strikers,  Boston,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  ('92), 
without  having  any  personal  grievance  who  has  a  large  fortune  and  has  coached 
against  their  employers. — In  Cincin-  the  University  football  elevens.  Mr. 
nati,  Judge  Hosea  has  made  permanent  Forbes  is  an  expert  polo  player,  resides 
a  temporary  injunction  forbidding  the  on  a  fine  estate  near  Boston,  and  has  a 
local  plumbers'  union  and  Building  ranch  in  Wyoming. — The  authorized 
Trades  Council  to  interfere  with  the  five  per  cent.  Cuban  loan  of  $35,000,000 
workmen  of  employing  plumbers  by  has  been  taken  by  Speyer  &  Co.,  of  New 
patrolling,  intimidation,  or  persuasion.  York,  at  90^^.  A  part  of  the  guaranty 
The  court  holds  that  these  organiza-  is  15  per  cent,  of  the  customs  receipts, 
tions,  altho  not  incorporated,  are  sub-  The  money  thus  borrowed  is  to  be  used 
ject  to  injunction,  and  that  every  mem-  in  paying  the  claims  of  the  soldiers  of 
ber  individually  is  enjoined  in  per-  the  revolutionary  army. — President  Gom- 
petuity.  pers,   of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  has 

«^  _  gone  to  Porto  Rico,  his  purpose  being  to 

At  Vigan,  on  the  western  organize  the  workingmen  of  the  island 

The  Islands      ^^^^^  ^^  Northern  Luzon,  in  order,  he  says,  that  they  may  "  enter 

24  members  of  the  Philippine  constabu-  into    fuller   enjoyment   of   the   proceeds 

lary  (a  part  of  the  garrison  of  91  men)  of  their  labor." 

deserted,  last  week,  seized  rifles  and  the  '^ 

commissary  funds,  liberated  a  dozen  jail  ^^   ^^    Limits       ^^^  ^^^  between  Rus- 

prisoners,  and  took  to  the  woods,  after  ^^^  war's  Area       ^^^     ^"^     J^P^n     has 

a  brief  and  bloodless  collision  with  per-  given     to      Secretary 

sons  who  sought  to  restrain  them.    They  Hay  an  opportunity  to  add  another  to 

were  joined  by  about  one  hundred  na-  his  list  of  diplomatic  triumphs.     On  the 

tives,  who  grasped  this  opportunity  to  6th,  the  German  Ambassador  at  Wash- 

become  outlaws.    Eight  of  the  deserters  ington,  under  instructions  from  Berlin, 

returned  on  the  following  day,  but  the  suggested    to    the    President    that    the 

remainder  of  the  party  sought  refuge  in  United  States,  as  the  Power  possessing 

the  mountains,  after  robbing  the  people  the  least  political  interest  in  European 

of  several  villages.    At  last  reports,  sev-  and    Far   Eastern    affairs,    should   urge 

eral  of  the  fugitives  had  been  caught,  and  Russia  and  Japan  to  respect  the  neutral- 

those  still  at  liberty  were  hard  pressed  ity  of  China  and  limit  the  area  of  war. 

by    pursuing    constabulary,    scouts    and  After   preliminary   exchanges   of   views 

cavalry.     No  sign  of  similar  disloyalty  with  European  Governments,  the  State 
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Department,  on  the  loth,  sent  the  fol-  territory  except  Manchuria.  Under  these 

lowing  instructions  to  its  representatives  conditions  she  agreed  to  respect  China's 

at  St.  Petersburg,  Tokyo  and  Pekin :  neutrahty.     The  Powers  will  now  con- 

"You  will  express  to  the  Minister  for  For-  sider  plans  for  carrying  out  the  sugges- 

eign  Affairs  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Govern-  tion  of  Mr.   Hay's  note.      It  is  thought 

ment  of  the  United  States  that  in  the  course  of  that  an  exchange  of  notes  will  be  suffi- 

the  military  operations  which  have  arisen  be-  ^ient  and  that  no  treaty  will  be  required, 

tween    Russia    and    Japan,    the    neutrality    of  Qn  the   llth  our  Government  issued  its 

China  and  m  all  practicable  ways  her  adminis-  ^clamation    of   neutrality, 

trative  entity  shall  be  respected  by  both  parties,  ^                                                   •' 

and  that  the  area  of  hostilities  shall  be  local-  "^ 

ized  and  limited  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  xvi     n    h      u      Without  a  formal  declara- 

undue  excitement  and  disturbance  of  the  Chi-  ®  u"w^^        ^^°"  °^  ^^^'  Japan  acted 

nese  people  may  be  prevented,  and  the  least  °*  ^'^^  ^^^        at  once  in  accordance  with 

possible  loss  to  the  commerce  and  peaceful  in-  j^^^.  intentions  as  conveyed  to  the  Czar  by 

tercourse  of  the  world  may  be  occasioned.  ^^^  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  took 

At  the  same  time  our  Government  in-  such  measures  as  she  thought  necessary 

formed  all  the  Powers  signatory  of  the  to  protect  her  interests  on  the  continent, 

protocol  at  Pekin  of  its  action,  and  re-  The  next  day,  February  7th,  Masanpho, 

quested  similar  action  on  their  part.  Ger-  the  port  in  Korea  nearest  to  Japan,  was 

many,    of   course,    responded   promptly,  seized  and  is  now  held  by  a  strong  force 

Great   Britain   received   the   proposition  and  being  fortified.     This  establishes  at 

favorably,  but  inquired  as  to  the  scope  the  very  beginning  the  main  object  of 

of  the  suggested  action.    There  was  some  the  Japanese,  which  was  to  secure  a  naval 

curiosity  as  to  the  meaning  of  "  adminis-  and  military  base  on  the  mainland,  and 

trative  entity,"  a  term  which,  it  appears,  they  will  not  be  easily  dislodged,  even 

was  purposely  used  because  of  its  vague-  in  the  event  of  defeat,  from  this  position, 

ness,  in  order  that  none  of  the  Powers  so  important  to  them  because  it  gives 

should    be     repelled    by   a    requirement  them  control  of  both  sides  of  the  strait 

strictly  defined.    Mr.  Hay  explained  that  which  separates  Korea  from  Japan,  and 

only  moral  force  was  contemplated.    One  connects  the  two  Russian  naval  bases  of 

design,  it  is  said,  was  to  keep  China  out  Vladivostok  and  Port  Arthur.     The  fol- 

of  the  fight  and  to  prevent  such  an  anti-  lowing  day,   Monday,   February  8th,  a 

foreign  uprising  in  China  as  would  prob-  Japanese  fleet  of  five  war  ships,  seven 

ably  follow  an  invasion  of  her  territory  torpedo  boats,  seven  second  class  cruisers 

(outside  of  Manchuria)  by  either  of  the  and  three  transports  entered  the  harbor 

two  combatants.     On  the   13th,  France  at  Chemulpo,  the  most  important  port 

sent  a  favorable  reply,  having  ascertained  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Korean  penin- 

that   Russia   would   not   object  to   such  sula.     There  were  three  Russian  vessels 

action  on  her  part.     It  was  expected  at  in  the  harbor,  the  cruiser  "  Variag,"  the 

last  reports  that  Russia  would  soon  ac-  gunboat  "  Korietz  "  and  a  transport,  the 

cept  the  suggestion.     Manchuria  is  not  "  Sungari,"  and,  according  to  Japanese 

mcluded  in  the  area  to  be  excluded,  be-  reports,  the  first  shot  of  the   war  was 

cause  it  is  now  the  scene  of  hostilities,  fired  on   Monday  afternoon  by  one  of 

Japan    welcomed    the    proposition,    but  the  Russian  vessels.  The  Japanese  troops 

conditioned   her  acceptance   of  it   upon  to  the  number  of  2,500  were  landed  dur- 

the  action  of  Russia.     She  published  a  ing  the  night  and  the  Russian  ships  were 

declaration,  saying  that  the  belligerents  ordered  to  leave  the  port  at  noon.     At 

were  morally  bound  to  reduce  the  area  the  appointed  time  the  "  Variag  "  and 

of  war  to  a  minimum ;  that  the  war  ought  "  Korietz  "    emerged    from    the   narrow 

to  be  confined  to  Russia  and  herself ;  that  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  was  attacked  by 

it  was   of  the   utmost   importance   that  the  Japanese  fleet  in  the  same  manner 

order   should   be   preserved   throughout  as    Cervera's    at    Santiago.     After    an 

the  mterior  of  China  and  at  the  treaty  hour's  fighting,  both  ships,  badly  injured 

ports ;  and  that  she  had  urged  China  to  and  on  fire,  re-entered  the  harbor,  where 

observe  neutrality  scrupulously,  maintain  the   "  Korietz  "   was   blown   up   by   the 

order,  keep  strong  garrisons  at  strategic  Russians  after  the  transfer  of  its  men, 

points,  and  exclude  war  from  all  her  and  at  five  o'clock  the  "  Variag  "  sank. 
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All  observers  agree  in  praising  the  cour- 
age of  the  Russians  in  this  hopeless  fight 
against  great  odds,  but  their  marksman- 
ship is  said  to  have  been  very  poor,  and  no 
material  damage  was  done  to  the  Japanese 
vessels.  The  survivors  of  the  three  ves- 
sels were  taken  on  board  the  British, 
French  and  Italian  war  ships,  and  will 
be  kept  at  Shanghai  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  Rear-Admiral  Sotokichi  Uriu, 
who  commanded  the  Japanese  fleet  in 
this  battle,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Annapolis 
Naval  Academy,  class  of  '8i,  and  his 
wife,  a  Japanese,  was  graduated  at  Vas- 


ernments  on  February  loth,  and  other 
nations  have  issued  proclamations  of 
neutrality. 

.^ 

Th    Atta  k  at    -^  1  m  o  s  t  simultaneously 
T5    .  A^u  with    the    occupation    of 

Port  Arthur  ,       t;^  •         i        i 

the  Korean  penmsula,  the 

Japanese  fleet,  which  left  Saseho  on  the 

6th,  engaged  the  Russian  fleet  at  Port 

Arthur  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Liao- 

Tong  peninsula,  which  guards  the  way 

to  Pekin.    The  main  part  of  the  Russian 

fleet  was  stationed  here  and  apparently 

was  not  prepared  or  even  keeping  a  good 


Map  of  the  Seat  of  War 


sar. — The  Japanese  troops  disembarked 
at  Chemulpo  to  the  number  of  at  least 
19,000  and  proceeded  at  once  to  Seoul, 
which  is  now  in  their  hands.  They  have 
encountered  the  Russians  at  the  Yalu 
River,  where  it  appears  they  met  with 
some  loss  in  an  attack  on  the  Russian 
outposts. — The  Russian  Minister  to 
Korea,  Mr.  Pavoff,  and  the  other  Rus- 
sians resident  in  Seoul  withdrew  in 
safety  when  the  Japanese  occupied  the 
city.  The  Japanese  at  Port  Arthur  are 
still  detained  for  military  reasons  and  the 
United  States  has  been  asked  by  Japan  to 
secure  their  release. — Formal  declara- 
tions of  war  were  issued  by  both  Gov- 


watch,  when,  at  midnight  of  February 
8th,  the  Japanese  torpedo  boats  began 
their  attack.  Part  of  the  Russian  ships 
were  outside  the  harbor  and  suffered 
severely.  Two  war  ships,  the  "  Tsare- 
vitch "  and  the  "  Retvizan,"  and  one 
cruiser,  the  "  Pallada,"  were  damaged 
and  had  to  be  run  aground  to  keep  them 
from  sinking.  The  following  noon  the 
Japanese  fleet  again  approached  under 
the  guns  of  the  fort  and  after  a  bombard- 
ment of  fleet  and  fort  for  an  hour  again 
retired.  None  of  the  Japanese  vessels 
was  disabled,  so  far  as  known,  and  their 
only  loss  was  four  men  killed  and  54 
wounded.    The  Russian  Viceroy,  Admiral 
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Alexieff,  reports  twelve  men  killed  and 
fifty-seven  wounded  on  the  Russian  side. 
The  battle  ship  "  Poltava "  and  the 
cruisers  "  Diana,"  '*  Novik "  and 
''  Askold  "  were  injured.  It  is  not  known 
definitely  how  seriously  the  Russian  fleet 
has  been  disabled,  but  according  to  Ad- 
miral Alexieff's  report  the  "  Pallada  " 
and  the  '*  Novik  "  cannot  be  repaired  for 
at  least  a  fortnight,  and  he  does  not  ven- 
ture to  say  when  the  battle  ships  will  be 
ready  for  use  again.  The  "  Retvizan  " 
and  *'  Tsarevitch  "  are  the  finest  battle 
ships  in  the  Russian  service  and  more 
powerful  than  any  now  in  the  American 
navy.  The  "  Retvizan  '"  is  374  feet  long, 
carries  750  men  and  was  built  by  the 
Cramps  at  Philadelphia  in  1901.  On  her 
trial  trip  she  made  over  18  knots  per 
hour  for  twelve  consecutive  hours.  The 
''  Tsarevitch  "  was  built  in  France  the 
same  year  and  is  larger  and  equally  fast. 
This  victory  makes  the  Japanese  fleet 
more  nearly  the  equal  of  the  Russian 
at  present  in  the  Pacific.  The  ''  Diana  " 
is  said  to  have  been  injured  by  a  shot 
from  the  Russian  shore  batteries,  and  the 
torpedo  transport  '*'  Yenisei  "  was  blown 
up  by  a  mine,  which  it  accidentally  struck 
while  placing  the  mines  in  the  harbor. — 
The  British  steamer  "  Fu  Ping "  was 
fired  upon  by  the  Russians  while  leaving 
Port  Arthur,  and  the  American  steamer 
"  Pleiades,"  which  sailed  from  Seattle 
February  2d  with  a  cargo  of  flour,  was 
not  allowed  to  leave  Port  Arthur;  a  de- 
tention for  which  the  State  Department 
has  asked  an  explanation. 

The  four  Russian 
cruisers  in  Vladivos- 
tok, the  "Gromboi," 
the  "  Rossia,"  the  "  Rurik  "  and  the 
"  Bogatyr,"  have  left  that  port  unde- 
fended, cutting  their  way  out  through 
the  ice,  and  are  in  or  near  the  Tsugarn 
Strait,  which  separates  the  main  island 
of  Japan  from  the  island  of  Yezo  on  the 
north.  On  February  nth  they  fired 
upon  two  small  Japanese  merchant 
ships  passing  from  Sakata  to  Otarn, 
and  sunk  one  of  them,  the  "  Zensho," 
with  all  on  board.  This  destruction  of 
an  unarmed  vessel  is  claimed  by  the 
Japanese  to  be  an  outrage,  and  may 
lead  to  reprisals. — It  is  reported  that 
three  of  these  Russian  ships  had  been 


The  Vladivostok 
Fleet 


torpedoed  in  Tsugarn  Strait,  but  the 
report  so  far  lacks  confirmation — The 
''  Kasaga  "  and  "  Niasin,"  the  cruisers 
bought  from  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment at  Genoa,  were  met  jiear  Singa- 
pore by  one  of  the  steamers  of  the 
Japanese-American  line,  which  trans- 
ferred to  them  Japanese  ofUcers  and 
crew,  and  took  off  the  English.  The 
cruisers  afterward  left  Singapore  to 
watch  for  the  Russian  volunteer  ves- 
sels, the  "  Ekaterinoslav  "  and  "  Ve- 
ronje."     The  former  was  captured,  but 

the  latter  escaped 

S 

p  ,  The  latest  weapon  which  the 
p  rt*  Opposition  has  seized  to  use 
against  Premier  Combes  is  the 
proposed  purchase  by  the  United  States 
of  the  rights  and  plans  of  the  New 
Panama  Canal  Company  and  its  antici- 
pated consequences.  A  strong  effort  is 
being  made  to  induce  the  Government  to 
prevent  the  transfer  and  the  Nationalist 
group  have  interpellated  the  Government 
in  regard  to  what  measures  it  proposes 
to  adopt  against  the  "  peril  of  the  cession 
of  the  canal  to  a  foreign  Government." 
They  demand  an  explanation  of: 

"  the  incident  which  occurred  at  Panama  and 
the  acts  of  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company, 
which,  thanks  to  the  complaisance  or  feebleness 
of  the  Government,  has  been  able,  in  negotiating 
the  sale  of  the  canal  concession  to  the  United 
States,  to  menace  with  ruin  the  holders  of  the 
bonds  of  the  original  company  and  to  injure 
the  prestige  of  France." 

The  bill  introduced  into  the  United  States 
Senate  by  Mr.  Morgan  providing  for 
the  annexation  of  Panama  is  called  a 
violation  of  international  law  and  a  threat 
against  the  independence  of  all  the 
Southern  American  Republics.  —  M. 
Combes  holds  that  the  Government  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  as  the 
funds  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  are 
private,  and  his  motion  to  postpone  the 
discussion  indefinitely  was  carried  by  his 
usual  majority. — General  Reyes,  the 
newly  elected  President  of  Colombia,  has 
gone  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  transfer  of  the  Canal  to  the 
United  States. — A  new  danger  threatens 
the  Combes  Cabinet  in  the  difference  of 
opinion  which  has  appeared  between  M. 
Pelletan,  Minister  of  Marine,  who 
strongly  favors  the  purchase  of  railroads 
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by  the  State,  and  M.  Rouvier,  Minister  also,  something  that  they  had  refused  to 
of  Finance,  who  opposes  it.  Those  who  do  all  along.  This  step  was  recently 
are  opposed  to  the  purchase  claim  that  taken  at  Eisenach  by  the  **  Friends  of  the 
the  incompetency  and  corruption  shown  Christliche  Welt,"  the  skillfully  edited 
in  the  conduct  of  national  departments  weekly  journal  that  under  the  direction 
prove  that  the  Government  is  incapable  of  Professor  Rode,  of  Marburg,  has  been 
of  managing  railroads  as  well  as  do  pri-  successfully  making  propaganda  for 
vate  corporations.  The  two  railroads  strictly  modern  theological  thought  amid 
which  it  is  proposed  to  take  under  Gov-  the  educated  laity  of  Germany.  It  is  the 
ernmental  management  are  the  Chemin  outspoken  program  of  this  party  to  win 
de  Fer  de  V Quest  (Western  railroad)  back  the  educated  classes  to  the  Chris- 
and  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Midi  (Southern  tian  Church  by  advocating  a  thoroughly 
railroad).  M.  Combes  declares  the  ques-  modernized  type  of  theological  thought 
tion  of  minor  importance,  which  will  not  A  number  of  leading  theological  profess- 
necessitate  the  resignation  of  any  mem-  ors,  such  as  Baumgarten,  of  Kiel ;  Gott- 
ber  of  the  Cabinet.  schuk,  of  Tubingen ;  Von  Soden,  of  Ber- 

lin;  Troeltsch,  of  Heidelberg,  and  Jo- 
^  hannes  Weiss,  of  Marburg,  have  agreed 

to   become    members   of   the   Executive 
German  Chur  h     ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  officially  an-    Committee,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give 
'Federation        nounced  that  the  major-    unity  and  uniformity  to  the  liberal  agi- 
ity    of    the     Protestant    tation  within  the  Protestant  Church  of 
State  Churches  have  given  at  least  pro-    Germany,  where  the  masses  are  either  as 
visional  consent  to  the  organization  of  a    a   rule   strictly   conservative  or   radical. 
Church    Federation    of    the    forty-eight    Just  at  this  moment,  however,  the  new 
Protestant  State  Churches  that  now  exist    departure    may    encounter    unexpected 
in  the  Fatherland  and  that  are  in  no  way     difficulties,  as  one  of  the  periodic  out- 
organically  connected.     This  is  the  con-    breaks   of  ultra-radical   thought,   which 
summation  of  the  project  originally  sug-     once  every  half  a  dozen  years  seems  to 
gested  about  two  years  ago  by  the  Em-    be  destined  to  throw  the  German  Church 
peror  in  his  famous  address  in  Gotha,  and    into  a  spasm,  is  now  again  agitating  the 
has  been  accomplished  through  the  activ-     heart  and  the  mind  of  the  people.     In 
ity  of  the  Eisenach  Conierence,  an  un-    this  case  it  is  an  address  delivered  by 
official  but  highly  influential  convention     Professor  Ladenburg,  of  the  University 
of    the    representatives    of    the     State    of    Breslau,  at  the  recent  fiftieth  anni- 
Churches  that  meets  biennially  in  the  his-    versary  of  the  National  Society  of  Natu- 
toric  Luther  town,  and  among  other  ex-     ralists,    held    in    Cassel,    in    which    the 
cellent  achievements  has  directed  the  re-     speaker,  who  only  a  few  years  ago  be- 
vision  of  the  Luther  version  of  the  Scrip-     came  a  convert  from  the  Jewish  faith  to 
tures,  arranged  for  a  uniform  system  of    that  of   the   Reformed   Church,   stoutly 
pericopes  for  the  entire  country,  estab-     maintained  that  the  progress  of  the  natu- 
lished  an  archeological  school  in  Jeru-    ral  sciences  has  not  only  undermined  but 
salem,  etc.     The  new  federation,  which    has  overthrown  Christianity  by  demon- 
now  doubtlessly  will  become  a  fait  ac-    strating  the  non-existence  of  the  super- 
compli  in  the  near  future,  leaves  intact    natural.     Even  advanced  men  have  seen 
the  confessional  status  of  the  Churches     the  necessity  of  protesting  against  the 
and  unites  them  only  in  the  interests  that    radicalism  of  these  views.  Among  others 
they  have  in  common.    The  proposal  that     Professor  Deissmann,  the  leading  New 
the  Berlin  Consistory  shall  constitute  the    Testament  philologian  of  Germany,  has 
Executive  Board  of  the  Federation  meets    addressed  an  open  letter  to  Ladenburg, 
with  strong  objections,  especially  in  con-     found    in    the    Chronit,    of    Leipzig,    in 
servative  circles.     It  is  possibly  this  de-    which  he  emphasizes  the  fact  that  there 
termined  and  well  organized  aggressive    are  still  some  things  in  the  Scriptures 
policy  of  the  conservatives  that  has  in-    that  modern  science  has  not  done  away 
duced  the  liberal  workers  in  the  State    with.     The  anti-Ladenburg  literature  is 
Churches    to   establish   an    organization    growing  to  enormous  proportions. 


Some  Lessons  of  the  Japanese  Torpedo 

Attack 

BY  PARK  BENJAMIN 

DURING  the  Civil  War  the  energetic  fire  of  the  Chinese.  On  the 
United  States  ship  "  Housa-  third  occasion  seven  boats  effected  an 
tonic  "  was  sunk  by  a  Confed-  entrance,  and  the  battle  ship  "  Ting 
erate  torpedo  boat,  and  the  Confeder-  Yuen  "  was  promptly  sunk.  But,  of 
ate  ram  "  Albemarle  "  by  Lieutenant  the  assailants,  one  was  torn  to  pieces 
Cushing's  launch,  which  carried  its  ex-  by  a  well  placed  shell,  three  went 
plosive  on  the  end  of  a  long  spar,  aground,  two  smashed  their  propellers 
Neither  attack  proved  much  beyond  the  on  the  rocks  and  the  survivor  rejoined 
heroic  courage  of  the  assailants.  The  the  fleet  unharmed,  but  with  her  cap- 
crew  of  the  Confederate  *'  David  "  tain  frozen  to  death  in  his  conning 
went  down  with  their  boat,  and  Cush-  tower.  The  undaunted  Japs  attacked 
ing's  almost  miraculous  escape  is  his-  again  on  the  following  night,  and  sent 
torical.  The  moral  effect  alone  sur-  three  Chinese  ships  to  the  bottom, 
vived.  No  noteworthy  use  of  the  mov-  From  that  time  to  this  no  navy  has 
able  mine  took  place  in  the  Franco-Prus-  more  persistently  devoted  itself  to  the 
sian  war  of  1871,  the  Russo-Turkish  war  offensive  uses  of  the  self  propelling  tor- 
of  1877,  or  the  Chinese-French  war  of  pedo  than  that  of  Japan.  Its  drills 
1884,  altho  in  this  period  the  ''  fish  "  have  been  constant.  Its  torpedo  craft 
torpedo,  together  with  the  specially  are  of  the  best — if  not  the  best — in  the 
contrived  and  fast  torpedo  boat  from  world.  It  has  bought  them  from  such 
which  to  project  it,  rapidly  developed,  builders  as  Thorneycroft,  Yarrow  and 

The  first  direct  test  of  the  modern  Schichau — sometimes  in  pieces,  which 

automobile    torpedo    against    a    battle  were  put  together  in  its  own  establish- 

ship  took  place  in  the  Bay  of  Valpa-  ments.     A  large  number  have  been  de- 

raiso  during  the  Chilean  Revolution  of  signed  and  built  wholly  in  Japan.     It 

1891,  when  the  "  Blanco  Encelada,"  an  has  boats  which  can  make  31  knots  per 

armored  Congressist  vessel,  was  sunk  hour.     It  has  eighty-six  of  them  of  all 

with  her  entire  crew  of  120  men  by  the  classes,  with  eighteen  more  building. 

Balmacedist  torpedo  boat  "  Condell,"  They  are  fitted  with  from  three  to  six 

this   after   the    ''  Lynch  " — consort   of  torpedo     tubes     each.      The     practice 

the   "  Condell  " — had    discharged    sev-  maneuvers  for  years  have  taken  place 

eral     torpedoes^    which     missed    their  often   with    the    entire   Japanese    fleet 

mark.  mobilized,  and  during  these  every  kind 

The  second  attack  was  made  upon  of  torpedo  attack  has  been  rehearsed 
the  Brazilian  battle  ship  **  Aquidaban  "  again  and  again  with  Oriental  minute- 
in  1894  during  the  revolutionary  trou-  ness.  Over  all  a  rigid  censorship  has 
bles,  but  is  of  little  importance  in  view  been  maintained,  whereby,  despite 
of  the  wretched  defense,  and  the  fact  lynx-eyed  naval  attaches  and  the  keen 
that  the  assaulting  craft  fired  three  tor-  watchfulness  of  newspaper  correspond- 
pedoes  at  ranges  of  100  and  75  yards,  ents,  Japan  has  kept  her  secrets  to 
and  only  succeeded  in  hitting  the  herself,  and  merely  let  it  be  known 
"  Aquidaban  "  (280  feet  long)  at  a  dis-  that  the  efficiency  of  the  torpedo  flotilla 
tance  of  150  feet.  has  been  keyed  up  to  the  last  limit  and 

The  third  and  far  more  important  would  be  kept  there, 

effort  occurred  in  the  harbor  of  Wei-  When  the  Spanish  War  broke  out  in 

Hai-Wai  almost  exactly  nine  years  ago,  1898,  altho  we  were  well  aware  of  what 

when  a  Chinese  squadron,  protected  by  a  Japan  was  doing  with  her  torpedo  ves- 

double   line   of   submarine   mines   and  vels,  we  took  just  the  opposite  course, 

other  obstructions,  was  bottled  by  the  On  March  24th  Secretary  Long  sent  to 

Japanese  fleet  under  Admiral  Ito.  Two  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  North 

successive  attempts  to  send  in  torpedo  Atlantic  fleet  a  memorandum  "  based 

boats  failed  through  the  alertness  and  largely  on  certain  suggestions  made  by 
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Harbor  of  Port  Arthur.     The  action  took  place  just  outside  the  entrance,  at  the  right  of  the  picture. 

by  the  sunken 


Captain  Mahan,"  which  showed  "  what 
the  Department  expects  of  the  officers 
in  command  of  .  .  .  torpedo  boats." 
This  is  what  was  expected : 

"  The  prime  object  of  their  (torpedo  boats) 
being  would  be  to  prevent  the  egress  of  torpedo 
boats  ....  Their  duty  is  at  all  hazards 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  an  attack  of  an 
enemy's  torpedo  boats  upon  the  battle  ships  and 
squadron.  .  .  .  The  Department  would 
again  repeat,  however,  that  the  captains  of  the 
inshore  squadrons  must  understand  that  their 
duty  is  at  all  hazard  to  prevent  hostile  torpedo 
boats  getting  by  them." 

There  is  not  one  word  in  that  re- 
markable memorandum  directly  order- 
ing the  torpedo  boats  to  go  in  and  de- 
stroy the  enemy's  ships,  and  not  one 
word  to  indicate  that  the  duty  urged 
upon  their  commanders  is  other  than 
to  wait  outside  for  the  enemy  to  come 
out.  Thus  apparently  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  torpedo  warfare  the 
world  was  invited  by  Captain  Mahan 
and  Secretary  John  D.  Long  to  con- 
template swift  torpedo  craft  solely  in 
the  guise,  not  of  offensive,  but  defen- 
sive weapons. 

Then  followed  the  oft  repeated  cau- 
tions not  to  risk  battle  ships.  What- 
ever justification  there  may  have  been 
for  that  prohibition  as  to  large  vessels, 
it  is  not  clear  why  it  should  have  been 
applied  to  torpedo  boats.  That  there 
were  men  eager  to  take  them  into  San- 
tiago and  destroy  Cervera's  cruisers  is 
well  known,  but  the  "  strategy  "  which 
sent  Sampson  to  Porto  Rico  did  not 
include  movements  of  that  kind. 
Torpedo  boat  raids  were  relegated 
solely  to  the  enemy.  ''The  torpedo 
boat,"  writes  Captain  Clark,  detail- 
ing the  famous  voyage  of  the  "  Ore- 


gon," "  was  a  rattlesnake  to  me,  that  I 
feared  would  get  in  his  work  while  I 
was  fighting  the  tiger."  And  the  crews 
of  the  blockading  vessels  off  Santiago 
watched  nightly  for  the  outcoming  of 
the  "  Pluton  "  and  "  Furor."  "  It  is  in 
this  danger,"  remarks  Captain  Mahan, 
''  in  its  anxiety  even  more  than  its  ac- 
tuality— in  its  moral  effect — that  the 
naval  profession  recognizes  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  of  a  modern  block- 
ade." So  our  torpedo  boats  continued 
to  wait  outside  and  incidentally  peace- 
fully to  carry  the  mail,  and  if  the  Span- 
iards were  as  anxious  about  them  as  we 
were  about  theirs,  perhaps  they  did 
good.  Admiral  Sampson  at  times 
yielded  to  a  certain  sense  of  dry  humor 
— a  quality  the  presence  of  which  in 
him  was  seldom  suspected — and  never 
did  so  more  completely  than  in  his  re- 
ported remark,  made  after  the  war: 

"  The  non-employment  of  the  torpedo  may 
set  it  back  in  naval  estimation,  but  this  would 
be  illogical,  since  the  torpedo  is  really  in  the 
same  position  now  as  before  war  was  declared." 

It  is  not  the  writer's  purpose  to  ques- 
tion the  American  judgment,  which 
converted  torpedo  boats  whether  into 
battle  ship  protectors  or  alleviators  of 
nervous  anxiety,  and  so  kept  them  out 
of  harbors ;  but  merely  to  contrast  it 
with  Asiatic  judgment,  which  sent  and 
now  sends  them  in  to  attack  sheltered 
ships,  and  the  effect  of  which  is  now 
prominently  before  us.  Thus  it  may 
he  noted  that  the  art  of  torpedo  war- 
fare presents  the  striking  anomaly  of 
having  its  first  principles  demonstrated 
by  the  Japanese  in  1895,  reversed  by 
ourselves  in  1898,  and  redemonstrated 
by  the  Japanese  in  1904. 
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The  narrow  passage  through  which  a  battle  ship    is  shown  as  steaming  appears  to  have  been  blocked 
Russian  vessels. 


Exactly  how  the  Japanese  torpedo 
attack  was  made  seems  still  to  be  some- 
what in  question.  The  Russians,  how- 
ever, have  been  maintaining  a  certain 
formation — three  lines  of  ships  in  the 
harbor  behind  the  so-called  ''  Tiger's 
Tail " — with  two  battle  ships  and  a 
cruiser  on  guard  just  outside.  As  the 
"  Czarevitch,"  "  Retvisan  "  and  "  Pal- 
lada  "  answer  this  last  description,  it  is 
altogether  probable  that  they  were  sud- 
denly pounced  upon  by  the  Japanese 
torpedo  boats,  which  restricted  their 
attention  to  them  without  endeavoring 
to  get  at  the  vessels  in  the  inner  har- 
bor. But  that  they  should  have  been 
caught  unprepared — and  all  accounts 
so  indicate — is  most  astounding.  If  we 
did  not  teach  any  one  how  to  use  tor- 
pedo boats  offensively  in  our  war,  we 
certainly  provided  the  world  with 
elaborate  information  how  to  guard 
against  them.  The  reports  of  neglect 
may  not  be  true — and  for  the  credit  of 
the  Russian  navy  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
are  not — but  if  they  are  pour  encourager 
les  mitres  somebody's  existence  ought  to 
terminate. 

The  torpedoes  used  by  the  Japanese 
were  of  the  Whitehead  type.  The  in- 
closing case  is  of  thin  steel  in  the  form 
of  a  huge  cigar,  about  15  feet  long  by 
18  inches  in  diameter,  rather  blunt  or 
rounded  at  the  forward  end.  At  the 
very  extremity  is  the  primer,  which 
may  be  caused  to  explode  by  percus- 
sion when  the  ''  fish  "  strikes  its  mark, 
and  so  to  ignite  the  mass  of  200  pounds 
of  gun  cotton  which  is  packed  imme- 
diately behind.  Abaft  the  explosive  is 
a  strong  steel  chamber  containing  air 
compressed  to  1,500  pounds  per  square 


inch,  and  this  escaping  under  control 
furnishes  the  motive  power  for  the  pro- 
pellers which  drive  the  machine 
through  the  water.  The  most  wonder- 
fully ingenious  thing  about  it  is  the 
gyroscopic  controlling  device  for  the 
rudder,  which  with  more  than  human 
certainty  not  only  accurately  keeps  the 
torpedo  pointed  at  the  target,  but 
promptly  corrects  any  accidental  devia- 
tion. This  is  one  of  the  few  great  in- 
ventions made  by  the  naval  officers  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  credit  of  it 
is  due  to  Rear-Admiral  John  Adams 
Howell — now  retired — altho  by  a  not 
uncommon  fate,  it  is  better  known  by 
the  name  of  the  engineer  (Obry)  who 
merely  adapted  it  than  by  that  of  its 
actual  inventor. 

The  torpedo  is  ejected  from  a  pivoted 
tube,  of  which  there  are  usually  three 
on  the  deck  of  the  torpedo  boat,  the 
driving  mechanism  being  set  in  motion 
at  the  instant  of  discharge.  It  dives  into 
the  water  like  a  porpoise,  adjusts  itself 
to  the  desired  depth,  and  then  at  a  speed 
of  thirty  miles  an  hour  goes  straight  at 
its  prey.  Its  effective  range  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  about  fifteen  hundred  yards, 
but  experiments  in  our  own  navy  have 
proved  that  torpedo  boats  can  creep  as 
near  as  four  hundred  yards  to  a  ship 
before  being  revealed  by  searchlights, 
x^fter  the  torpedo  has  once  started,  there 
is  no  known  defense  which  an  attacked 
vessel  can  interpose.  Nets  have  been 
long  obsolete ;  and,  in  fact,  cannot  be 
used  when  a  ship  is  under  way.  The 
only  possible  safeguard  other  than  the 
attacked  vessel's  quick  fire  guns,  wliich, 
of  course,  assumes  a  discovery  of  the  ad- 
vancing torpedo  boats,  is  a  cordon  of 
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torpedo     boat     destroyers     maintained  which  it  is  proposed  our  own  staff  shall 

around  a  battle  ship  at  such  a  distance  as  have.     It  has  controlled  and  prescribed 

will  enable  them  to  drive  off  or  destroy  all  the  maneuvers  to  which  allusion  has 

the  torpedo  boats  before  these  can  launch  here  been  made.    It  has  determined  the 

their  torpedoes.     Ships  actually  in  har-  character  of  the  ships,  how  they  shall  be 

bors  have  resorted  to  the  ancient  method  built,  where  obtained ;  and,  on  the  whole, 

of  a  heavy  chain  drawn  across  the  water-  the  Japanese  Navy  as  it  stands  to-day 

way,  as  Cervera  did  in  Santiago,  but  this  is  the  product  and  outcome  of  the  estab- 

will  only  be  effective  against  light  tor-  lished  general  staff.     It  is  as  well  to  re- 

pedo  boats,  so  that  it  would  be  necessary  member  that  we  have  nothing  of  that 

merely  to  send  a  heavier  vessel  against  kind,  and  in  the  event  of  war  we  should 


it  in  the  beginning 
to  break  it  down 
and  open  a  free 
passage  for  them. 
Modern  torpedo 
progress  is  chiefly 
in  the  direction  of 
increasing  the  ef- 
fective range,  and 
it  is  believed  at  the 
present  time  that 
before  long  this 
will  be  augmented 
to  something  over 
two  miles.  In  this 
case  the  difficulties 
of  defense  by  ships 
in  open  water  will 
be  greatly  in- 
creased. The  late 
John  Ericsson  al- 
w  a  y  s  maintained 
that  "  a  battle  ship 


Russian  cruiser  "  Variag 


be  as  we  were  be- 
fore,  depending 
upon  some  organ- 
ization hastily  con- 
trived to  meet  the 
emergency.  If  it 
happens  to  be  as 
cautious  a  one  as 
we  were  blessed 
with  during  the 
Spanish  War  it  is 
certain  that  we 
should  never  re- 
peat the  brilliant 
tactics  of  the 
Japanese. 

A  fighting  per- 
sonnel controlled 
by  the  nervous 
anxieties  of  the 
Navy  Department's 
selected  "  strate- 
gist "  is  not  likely 


is   nothing   but   torpedo    food,"   and   in  to  astonish  the  world  by  its  dash — what- 

most  things  he  w^as  wiser  than  others,  ever  else  it  may  do. 

The  reports  of  the  other  naval  actions  I  cannot  end  this  article  better  than 
between  the  Japanese  and  Russians  have  by  quoting  from  a  letter,  which  has 
been  so  contrary  that  it  is  difficult  to  reached  me  since  the  last  lines  were  writ- 
determine  exactly  what  has  happened,  ten,  from  a  naval  officer  whose  reputa- 
It  appears,  however,  that  in  a  second  at-  tion  for  gallantry  and  bravery  is  second 
tack  on  the  Russian  vessels  in  Port  Ar-  to  none.    He  says : 


thur  the  Japanese  have  seriously  injured 
one  battle  ship  and  three  cruisers,  while 
at  Chemulpo  they  have  destroyed  the 
fine  cruiser  "  Variag  "  and  a  gun  boat. 
This,  altho  an  astonishing  showing  for 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  simply  indi- 
cates that  the  whole  subject  of  offensive 
attack  had  been  elaborately  studied  and 
worked  out  before  hostilities  began.  No 
more  impressive  argument  in  support  of 
a  general  staff  for  the  navy  has  ever  been 
adduced.  The  Japanese  have  such  a  gen- 
eral staff  and  have  had  it  for  some  years. 
Its  functions  are  not  different  from  those 


"  While  off  Santiago  I  begged  Sampson  to 
force  the  harbor,  and  he  replied  that  he  had 
positive  orders  from  the  Navy  Department  not 
to  risk  a  battle  ship.  I  said :  '  You  will  not  be 
risking  one.  The  only  danger  would  be  from 
the  mines,  and  if  you  take  off  your  searchlights 
and  send  in  the  gun  boats,  the  Spaniards  will 
explode  the  mines  and  leave  safe  passage  for 
the  fighting  ships  to  enter,  as  any  of  the  gun 
boats,  if  blown  up,  would  still  be  able  to  get 
clear  of  the  channel.'  But  his  orders  from 
Washington  were  so  positive  that  he  would  not 
take  the  chances." 

New  York  City. 


Arbitration   in   New  Zealand 

BY  THE  RT.  HON.  RICHARD  JOHN  SEDDON,  P.C.,  M,H.R.,  LL.D. 

[The  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  who  contributes  the  following  noteworthy  article, 
has  had  one  of  the  most  remarkable  careers  of  any  living  statesman.  Born  of  sturdy  '  " 
Lancashire  stock,  he  emigrated  from  England  in  1863  to  Victoria,  when  eighteen  years 
of  age.  Shortly  after  the  gold  fields  of  New  Zealand  offered  him  chances  for  fortune, 
and  he  went  there  and  became  a  miner.  He  was  so  successful  that  he  was  shortly  able 
to  become  the  head  of  a  prosperous  mercantile  business,  from  which  he  stepped  easily 
into  social  reform  and  politics.  He  was  soon  elected  Mayor  of  Kamura,  and  In  1879 
a  member  of  Parliament.  Since  then  he  is  the  only  member  who  has  had  continuous 
service,  and  has  held  most  all  the  Important  parliamentary  offices.  He  Is  an  ultra- 
democrat,  a  true  champion  of  the  worklngman,  whether  on  the  farm  or  in  the  shop, 
and  since  1893  has  been  the  head  of  the  Liberal  party.  It  is  unquestionably  a  fact  that 
Mr.  Seddon  is  the  strongest  man  in  Australasia,  and  when  he  attended  the  Queen's 
Jubilee  he  towered  among  the  Australian  Premiers,  and  they  were  all  notable  men.  As 
the  late  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd  has  said,  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  personality 
of  Mr.  Seddon  has  been  a  factor  of  incalculable  Importance  In  the  achievements  with 
which  New  Zealand  to-day  challenges  the  attention  of  the  world." — Editor.] 

TO  the  present  generation  the  eco-  dent  and  Fire,  State  Coal  Mines,  State 
nomic  aspect  of  human  affairs  Railways,  and  many  other  schemes  called 
bulks  so  largely  that  there  seems  "visionary"  elsewhere,  are  in  this  colony 
little  need  for  excuse  on  the  part  of  in  full  and  successful  action.  In  America 
any  one  who  approaches  a  national  the  greatest  interest  has  centered  in  the 
question  from  that  standpoint.  In  days  (so-called)  "Compulsory  Arbitration 
when  even  threatened  great  wars  are  con-  Act,"  and  while  it  has  found  in  the  States 
trolled  in  their  beginnings,  or  if  com-  many  warm  friends  it  has  aroused  a  host 
menced,  affected  largely  in  their  continu-  of  enemies.  These  latter  persons  are,  I 
ance,  by  the  exigencies  of  finance,  scorn  think,  under  misapprehension,  both  as 
is  not  now  poured  upon  those  who  ad-  to  the  effects  of  the  Act  on  "  liberty  " 
vocate  looking  on  the  progress  of  so-  and  on  the  industries  to  which  its  provi- 
ciety  from  the  "breeches  pocket"  point  of  sions  are  applied.  I  shall  not,  however, 
view.  If,  then,  this  is  true,  even  about  go  over  the  ground  with  arguments 
such  matters  as  foreign  policies,  it  is  which  are  becoming  hackneyed,  nor  en- 
still  more  directly  apparent  in  the  field  deavor  to  persuade  people  to  adopt  meas- 
of  industrial  competition,  and  anything  ures  for  their  own  advantage.  I  merely 
affecting  the  money  power,  especially  the  wish  to  present  my  view  of  some 
internal  circulation  of  money  from  capi-  amended  legislation  affecting  Industrial 
tal  to  labor  and  back  again,  is  deserving  Arbitration  passed  in  the  Parliamentary 
serious  consideration.  The  importance  Session  just  concluded, 
of  the  subject  is  the  excuse  for  persist-  It  was  found  necessary  to  pass  a  short 
ence  in  advocating  what  is  believed  to  Emergency  Act  enabling  the  election  of 
be  right  when  dealing  with  issues  so  deputies  for  members  of  the  Arbitration 
large.  Court  unable,  through  illness  or  other 
It  has  been  the  lot  of  New  Zealand  to  cause,  to  perform  their  duties.  This  was 
serve  as  an  experimental  workshop,  in  a  mere  machinery  measure  and  needs  no 
which  fresh  ideas  have  been  given  out-  comment.  The  main  amending  Act  in- 
ward shape  and  new  models  tested  in  troduced  some  important  changes.  The 
the  direction  of  economic  legislation,  law  had  hitherto  been  that  awards  of  the 
Resumption  of  Landed  Estates  by.  the  Court,  Industrial  Agreements,  etc.,  were 
Crown,  Old  Age  Pensions,  Advances  of  confined  to  the  industrial  district  in 
Cheap  Money  to  Farmers,  Graduated  which  they  were  issued,  but  it  was  dis- 
Land  and  Income  Tax,  Conciliation  and  covered  that  friction  arose  through  un- 
Arbitration  in  Industrial  Affairs,  Com-  equal  competition.  An  employer,  bound 
pensation  to  Workmen  for  Accidents,  by  an  award  to  pay  certain  high  wages 
Government    Insurance   for   Life,    Acci-  to  his  workpeople,  found  his  business  in- 
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vaded  by  agents  of  a  firm  located  in  iiounce  what  is  or  is  not  a  breach  of 
another  industrial  district  in  which  there  award)  to  i)unish  any  combination  for 
was  no  award  for  that  particular  trade,  that  purpose.  This  was  safe  enough 
and  he  suffered  in  consequence.  The  ground  while  the  Supreme  Court  Judge, 
amending  Act  gives  power  to  the  Court  at  that  time  President  of  the  Arbitra- 
to  extend  its  award  outside  one  indus-  tion  Court,  remained  in  office  (he  has 
trial  district  to  another  if  goods  are  used  since  retired),  but  it  was  thought  desir- 
in  inter-district  competition.  The  next  able  to  make  the  position  plain  in  the 
important  section  relates  to  combinations  letter  as  well  as  in  the  spirit  of  the  Act. 
of  employers  or  workers  for  the  purpose  Therefore,  a  clause  was  passed  which 
of  strikes  or  lockouts.  There  was  no  made  any  combination  or  agreement  to 
direct  provision  in  the  original  Act  to  defeat  an  award  a  breach  of  award — and 
penalize  strikes  or  lockouts  if  they  did  this  relates  to  individual  workers  or  em- 
not  take  place  while  the  case  was  under  ployers  as  well  as  to  unions  or  associa- 
consideration  by  the  Conciliation  Board  tions.  Such  a  measure,  at  first  sight,  ap- 
or  Arbitration  Court.  It  was,  however,  pears  drastic,  but  it  in  no  way  interferes 
held  by  the  President  of  the  Court  that,  with  the  industrial  liberty  of  the  sub- 
the  spirit  of  the  Act  being  to  prevent  ject.  An  employer  can  discharge  his 
strikes  and  lockouts,  he  had  power  (un-  man  or  a  worker  leave  his  master's  serv- 
der  a  section  which  enables  him  to  pro-    ice  if  either  has  the  wish  to  do  so.    What 

is  provided  by  the  Act 
is  that  a  certain  ac- 
tion which  may  be 
innocuous  as  p  e  r  - 
formed  by  the  in- 
dividual is  to  be  con- 
sidered illegal  when 
concerted  or  agree- 
ment made  thereon  by 
a  number  of  persons. 
Following  this  a  p  - 
pears  a  section  which 
prevents  any  worker 
being  d  i  s  c  h  a  r  ged 
merely  on  account  of 
his  (or  her)  belong- 
ing to  a  trade  union 
or  being  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  an 
award.  An  employer 
is  perfectly  at  liberty 
to  discharge  because 
he  has  not  business 
enough  or  because  he 
has  some  cause  to 
dislike  the  worker, 
but  not  for  unionist 
or  award  benefit  rea- 
sons. Inspectors  of 
Factories  and  Inspect- 
ors of  Mines  are  ap- 
pointed to  see  that  the 
Arbitration  Aw^ards 
are  carried  out. 

In     making     brief 
comment  on  the  above 

condensed  account  of 
I'Re:\iier  seddon  ,  i     •  i  f' 
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in  the  colony  I  should  like  to  emphasize  destroy  the  orderly  arrangements  of  so- 

the     absolute     necessity     of     continual  ciety.      It  may  be  difficult   to   discrimi- 

amendments     in     industrial     legislation,  nate,   and   to   divide   the   just   from   the 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  can  be  neither  unjust,  but  we  can  at  least  distinguish 

fixity  nor  finality  in  any  law  dealing  with  between   those   whose   work    makes    for 

a  thing  so  variable  and  fluid  as  produc-  peace  and  those  who  openly  defy  the  law, 

tion     and    distribution.      The   beneficial  recognizing  no  welfare  but  their  own. 

rule   of   to-day   may   be   the   oppressive  It  may  be  that  we   New   Zealanders, 

yoke  of  to-morrow,  and  it  is  necessary  whose  light  skiff  is  anchored  out  in  the 

to  be  ever  alert  to  perceive  and  anticipate  distant  ocean  far  away  from  the  roaring 

the  direction  in  which  economic  pressure  tides  which  pour  through  the  centers  of 

will   be  directed.     At  present  the  most  the   world's  commerce,  may  be  able   to 

useful  effort  appears  to  be  in  the  exer-  feel  the  first  blow  and  influence  of  cur- 

cise    of   a    just    discrimination    l^etween  rents   of   tendency   which   have   not   yet 

benignant  and   malignant   combinations,  developed  power  to  reach  the  industrial 

With  one  hand  we  have  to  nourish  those  markets  of  the  United  States.     Believing 

organizations  of  employers  and  of  work-  thatto  be  the  case,  I  have  here  endeavored 

ers  which  allow  industrial  subjects  to  be  to    send    you    word  of  the  direction  in 

grasped   in   a   large   and  comprehensive  which  the  bow  of  our  skiff  is  pointing,  in 

manner ;  with  the  other  we  have  to  strike  order  that  you  may  be  aware    of    the 

discouraging     blows     at     combinations  tendency  and  prepare  for  the  force  be- 

which  are  little  better  than  bodies  of  con-  hind  it. 

spirators  banded  to  defeat  the  law  and  welmngtov,  NrwZealano. 
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Education   in   the   United   States 

BY  ALFRED   MOSELY,  C.M,G. 

[Mr.  Mosely's  Educational  Commission,  like  his  commission  for  the  investigation 
of  trade  conditions  in  the  United  States,  is  entirely  unofficial,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling Englishmen  of  influence  and  ability  to  see  for  themselves  the  methods  and  in- 
stitutions of  our  country,  and  each  individual  reports  what  he  has  observed  in  his  own 
way,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  unite  with  all  the  others  in  a  single  and  necessarily 
compromise  report.  We  discussed  the  conclusions  of  some  members  of  the  Commission 
in  an  editorial  published  January  28th. — Editor.  1 

IN   the   course   of   many   visits   to   the  the  full  from  the  advantages  it  is  able 

United  States,  including  that  of  last  to  confer. 

year,  when  I  took  across  the  ocean  Evidences  of  this  mental  attitude  I 
a  large  party  of  English  experts  in  edu-  noted  in  every  direction.  To  begin  with 
cation  to  study  and  inspect  the  aims  and  those  whom  in  England  we  call  the  rate- 
methods  of  the  schools  and  colleges  payers,  they  seemed  to  grudge  no  money 
there,  I  have  been  impressed  with  many  to  make  the  buildings  and  equipment 
things  in  regard  to  education,  but  with  of  the  schools  as  adequate  for  their  pur- 
none  more  than  the  general  attitude  poses  as  possible.  The  amount  spent 
adopted  toward  it  by  the  people  as  a  per  pupil  in  accommodation  alone  would 
whole.  Everywhere  I  went  I  found  the  horrify  many  people  on  this  side  of  the 
same  firm  belief  in  the  value  and  im-  Atlantic,  and  I  came  across  instances  in 
portance  of  education  as  the  dominant  which  communities  were  devoting  moie 
factor  in  the  moral  and  material  progress  than  half  their  available  income  to  the 
of  the  country,  and  in  every  class  there  provision  of  proper  schools.  When  Ger- 
was  the  same  determination  that  the  many  settles  a  new  station  in  one  of  her 
children,   at  any  cost,   should  benefit  to  colonies,  it  is  said  that  her  first  care  is 
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to  establish  a  full  and  complete  staff  of  schools  instead  of  being  frittered  away 
Government    ofificials,    with    an    equally  in  sectarian  jealousies  and  squabbles  as 
full  and  complete  range  of  Government  to  control,  in  the  midst  of  which,  in  Eng- 
buildings    for    their    use,  even  tho  the  land,  too  often  the  welfare  of  the  chil- 
population  that  is  to  be  governed  is  prac-  dren   themselves   sinks  to  a  position   of 
tically  non-existent.     In  America,  when  quite  secondary  importance, 
a  new  town  springs  up  on  the  prairie,  the        Besides  acquiescing  in  the  liberal  ex- 
first  care  of  its  inhabitants  seems  to  be  penditure  of  public  money  for  the  pur- 
to    provide    adequate    facilities    for    the  poses  of  education,  the  parents  in  Amer- 
education    of    their    children.      In    Ok-  ica,  I  was  glad  to  note,  show  their  ap- 
lahoma,     for     instance,     some     of     my  preciation  of  its   value  in  a  still   more 
delegates    noted    with    admiration    that,  personal  way,  and  that  is  by  allowing 
altho  that  magnificent  territory  has  bare-  their  children  to  spend  a  longer  time  at 
ly  entered  its  'teens  as  a  settled  area,  a  school  than  is  the  case  in  England,  at  any 
complete  educational  system,  with  com-  rate  among  the  poorer  people.    With  us 
mon  schools,  training  school  for  teach-  a  boy  may  leave  school  at  the  age  of  thir- 
ers,  etc.,  right  up  to  a  university,  is  al-  teen  in  any  case,  or  at  twelve  if  he  has 
ready  in   full  operation.     There  is  this  attained    a    certain    not    very    exalted 
difference,  however,  in  the  American  new  standard  of  knowledge.     In  America  I 
town  as  compared  with  the  German  col-  understand  that  out  of  30  States   (for 
ony,  that  the  population  to  be  schooled,  19  others  there  were  either  no  returns 
even  if  it  is  absent  just  at  the  begin-  available  or  no  legislative  enactments  in 
ning,  is  not  long  in  making  its  appear-  force)   thirteen  was  the  leaving  age  in 
ance,   for  settlers  are  quickly  attracted  only  one;  in  18  attendance  was  compul- 
by  such  an  enlightened  policy  of  supply-  sory  till  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  3  till  the 
ing    proper    means    for    education,    the  age  of  fifteen,  and  in  8  till  the  age  of 
they  would  probably  think  twice  before  sixteen.     Even    that    is    not    all,    for    I 
coming  if  they  saw  no  prospect  of  their  heard  of  arrangements  by  which  boys 
families  being  able  to  obtain  the  instruc-  who  have  attained  the  leaving  age  with- 
tion  that  is  felt  to  be  every  child's  right,  out   attaining  the   proper   standard   are 
As   another   instance   of   the   way   in  required  to  attend  evening  schools.     In 
which  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  England  I  feel  sure  that  very  many  boys 
go    into    education    "  bald-headed,"    to  leave  school  far  too  young,  and  the  ulti- 
borrow  a  picturesque  expression  intro-  mate  reason  I  believe  to  be  simply  that 
duced  to  English  readers  by  Mr.  Lowell  their  parents  do  not  think  of  education 
in  his  "  Biglow  Papers,"  I  was  told  that,  as  being  of  much  practical  value.     It  is 
keenly  as  political  opinions  are  held  and  true  that  owing  to  the  extended  system 
traversed,  education  is  kept  outside  them,  of  free  education  enjoyed  in  the  United 
The  candidate  for  any  public  office  may  States  a  boy  can   stay   at  school  to  a 
adopt   almost   any   platform   he   pleases  much  later  age  than  in  England  without 
without  absolutely   ruining  his  chances  entailing  any  direct  drain  on  his  father's 
of  success ;  but  if  once  he  gets  the  reputa-  pocket.    It  is  also  true  that  the  holidays 
tion  of  not  being  a   sound  believer  in  and  vacations  are  arranged  on  a  more 
education,  whatever  his  views  on  other  sensible   plan,   so  that,   in   country  dis- 
matters,  he  is  almost  certain  to  fail.    Sim-  tricts,  at  least,  a  boy  can  go  and  earn 
ilarly,  religious  questions  have  success-  money  in  the  fields  by  assisting  with  the 
fully  been  excluded  from  the  business  of  harvest,  in  a  way  that  is  impossible  here, 
education  in  America ;  and  the  schools  But  these  things  are  comparatively  small 
have  not  been  allowed  to  become  the  bat-  details  and  are  not  of  themselves  suffi- 
tle  field  of  various  competing  sects.  This  cient  to  explain  why,  even  for  the  chil- 
does   not,    I   am   convinced,   mean   that  dren  of  poor  parents,  the  time  devoted  to 
American  parents  are  careless    of    the  school  education  is  so  much  less  than  in 
moral   and    religious   welfare    of    their  America. 

children,  but  it  does  mean  an  enormous        If   the    expense    of    school    fees    was 

gain  to  the  cause  of  education,  for  the  the   only   explanation,   we   should    long 

energies  of  those  concerned  are  all  di-  ago  have  had  an  agitation  for  the  exten- 

rected  toward  securing  efficiency  in  the  tion  of  free  education  to  higher  grades 
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than  have  it  at  present,   but   numerous  fer  to  sec  in  the  excellent  tone  and  ear- 

and  excited  as   are   the   disputes   which  nestness   of   American   schools   rather  a 

cluster  round  education  here,  that  par-  sign  of  the  practical  self-reliance  of  the 

ticular  question  has  not  been  raised.    The  American  temperament,  and  to  suppose 

reason    is    rather   to   be    sought    in    the  that  the  good  sense  of  the  pupils  leads 

apathy  with  which  education  is  too  often  them  to  realize  that  their  success  in  life 

regarded  by  parents  and  children  alike,  depends  on  the  good  use  they  make  of 

Both  look  upon  it  as  an  unpleasant  ex-  their  opportunities.     But,  however  that 

perience,    which    is    to   be   got   over    as  may  be,  there  is  certainly  a  great  gain 

quickly  and  easily  as  is  possible  in  the  to  the   teachers.     Relieved   of  much   of 

circumstances.      The   parents    want   the  the  strain  of  keeping  order,  they  have 

boy  to  go  and  do  something  useful,  to  all   the  more  energy  to  devote  to  their 

begin  to  earn  money  for  himself ;  so  at  j^roper   business   of   teaching,   and   they 

13  he  becomes  a  message  boy  in  some  have    a    further   advantage   in   the    fact 

office,  or  if  he  belongs  to  a  somewhat  that,  since  they  are  not  under  the  neces- 

richer   class,    at    15   or    16   he   is   pitch-  sity  of  directing  all  their  efforts  to  the 

forked  as  a  junior  clerk  into  some  mer-  final  end  of  securing  a  verdict  of  "  satis- 

chant's  office  at  a  miserable  wage,  which,  factory  "   from   some  outside  examiner, 

however,   is   probably  more  than   he  is  they  are  free  to  leave  a  refractory  or  idle 

worth.    The  boy,  on  his  part,  is  nothing  pupil  to  his  own  devices,  without  needing 

loath.    He  is  anxious  to  escape  from  the  to  waste  time  in  forcing  or  cajoling  him 

bondage  of  school,  to  go  into  the  world,  to  learn. 

to  be  a  man ;  and  the  pity  of  it  is  that  This  diffused  belief  in  and  zeal  for 
at  21  he  is  less  of  a  man,  less  matured,  education  seems  to  me  on  a  broad  view 
less  self-reliant,  less  independent  than  to  be  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
the  American  boy  of  fewer  years  who  American  educational  position  at  the 
has  just  finished  his  high  school  course,  present  time ;  the  people  having  that,  all 
How  exactly  it  has  come  about  that,  other  things  shall  be  added  unto  them, 
broadly  speaking,  education  is  valued  and  beside  it  the  methods  and  results  of 
more  highly  by  American  boys  and  girls  the  actual  teaching  become  matters  of 
than  by  English  ones,  I  am  unable  to  say.  secondary  importance.  Of  course,  it 
but  it  seems  to  me  an  indisputable  fact,  would  be  foolish  to  suggest  that  Amer- 
It  is  followed  by  certain  consequences,  ican  schools  do  not  share  the  same  im- 
In  America  children  go  willingly  to  perfections  which  attach  more  or  less 
school  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  to  every  institution  upon  this  earth.  The 
much  trouble  about  attendances,  which  experts  of  my  Commission  were  often 
q-enerally  reach  a  higher  average,  tho  I  able  to  say — no  doubt  with  perfect  jus- 
am  aware  there  are  exceptions  in  some  tice — that  in  this  school  things  were  not 
of  the  big  cities.  Then  when  the  children  so  well. done  as  in  England,  or  that  the 
are  in  school  it  reacts  on  their  behavior  work  in  that  one  would  not  have  passed 
and  discipline.  They  can,  it  appears,  be  muster  with  an  English  examiner.  But 
trusted  to  behave  properly  without  the  the  important  point,  in  my  judgment,  is 
fear  of  punishment  being  held  over  their  not  that  defects  exist,  whether  to  a 
heads,  and  to  attend  to  their  teachers  greater  or  a  less  extent  than  in  England, 
without  the  inducement  of  prizes.  These  but  that  every  one  is  alive  to  the  neces- 
results,  I  believe,  are  attributed  by  some  sity  for  removing  them,  for  making  the 
educationalists  to  the  system  of  teaching  poor  schools  good  and  the  good  schools 
boys  and  girls  together  in  the  same  still  better.  The  educational  reformer 
classes,  even  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  America  is  not  as  one  crying  in  the 
the  argument  being  that  the  presence  of  wilderness,  while  the  rest  of  the  people 
the  girls  has  a  moderating  and  refining  sit  afar  off,  only  awakening  from  their 
influence  on  the  boys,  while  that  of  the  stolid  indifference  if  by  some  unfortunate 
boys  spurs  on  the  girls  to  their  best  en-  chance  his  voice  forces  itself  in  upon 
deavors;  but  I  confess  that  I  am  some-  their  solitude.  Rather  everybody  is  a 
what  doubtful  of  this  explanation,  as,  in-  reformer,  determined  that  the  best  shall 
deed,  I  am  of  the  advantages,  in  the  long  be  done  that  is  possible  in  the  circum- 
run.  of  such  coeducation.     I  should  pre-  stances,   and    ready   to    spend   time   and 
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money  in  any  experiments  that  seem  for  tlie  ultimate  advantage  of  the  nation, 
likely  to  lead  to  improvements  on  ex-  The  fundamental  purpose  for  which, 
isting  arrangements.  in  my  conception,  my  Commission  visited 
Altho  I  regard  the  purpose  of  the  last  the  United  States  was  to  investigate  how 
visit  paid  to  the  United  States  by  myself  far  the  industrial  success  of  the  country 
and  my  Commission  as  being  to  learn  the  is  to  be  attributed  to  her  educational 
good  points,  not  to  look  for  the  weak  system.  Of  course,  if  she  had  had  no 
ones,  of  the  American  educational  sys-  natural  resources  to  develop,  all  the 
tem,  I  will  here  venture  upon  one  criti-  education  in  the  world  could  not  have 
cism.  I  did  not  like  the  preponderance  made  her  a  great  industrial  Power,  but 
of  women  teachers  that  seemed  almost  with  that  qualification  I  feel  that  educa- 
universal.  My  objection  was  not  based  tion  has  been  the  most  potent  factor  in 
on  my  doubt  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  their  her  success.  This  opinion,  I  am  aware, 
attainments  for  the  task  with  which  they  is  not  universally  held,  even  in  America, 
were  charged ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  For  example.  Professor  James,  of  the 
sure  that  most  of  them  are  highly  trained,  Northwestern  Universitv,  thinks  it  prob- 
capable  and  accomplished  teachers.  But  able  that  the  American  school  is  a  prod- 
I  cannot  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  big  uct  of  the  American  spirit  rather  than 
boys  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  to  receive  the  American  spirit  a  product  of  the 
most  of  their  training  from  instructors  of  American  school,  and  I  have  heard  it 
the  other  sex.  For  young  children  the  suggested  that  the  early  pioneer  spirit 
case  is  different.  I  am  quite  in  favor  of  which  was  developed  by  the  task  of  set- 
women  teachers  being  employed  for  both  tling  a  new  country  and  surmounting 
girls  and  boys  up  to  the  age  of  say  twelve  the  difficulties  presented  by  nature  and 
years,  because  I  believe  that  women  un-  the  red  Indian  may  well  be  responsible 
derstand  the  working  of  the  minds  of  for  the  success  of  the  United  States, 
young  children  and  have  a  faculty  of  apart  from  education.  President  Roose- 
sympathizing  with  their  difficulties  and  velt  again  told  us  that  education  alone 
troubles  which  is  possessed  by  very  few  would  not  make  a  country,  altho  a  nation 
men.  But  for  children  of  more  mature  that  neglected  it  must  in  the  end  be  lost, 
years  I  feel  that  men  can  provide  better  My  early  experience  in  South  Africa, 
mental  and  moral  discipline.  This  view  however,  leads  me  to  lay  more  stress  on 
I  believe  is  widely  held  in  the  United  education  and  knowledge.  The  rich 
States  themselves,  and  I  understand  that  mineral  resources  of  that  country  re- 
the  employment  of  women  teachers  is  mained  very  imperfectly  utilized,  in  spite 
resorted  to  because  it  is  a  practical  neces-  of  many  efforts  to  utilize  them,  until  their 
sity  rather  than  because  of  any  fixed  con-  development  was  taken  in  hand  by  men 
viction  of  its  inherent  advantages.  In  a  — American  engineers  —  who  brought 
country  where  money  is  lavished  so  un-  to  bear  upon  the  problems  involved  the 
grudgingly  on  education,  it  is  a  little  power  which  is  born  of  education  and 
surprising  to  be  told  in  effect  that  male  scientific  knowledge.  Similarly  I  think 
teachers  cannot  be  afforded.  No  doubt  that  America,  with  all  her  vast  natural 
it  is  a  difficulty  that  the  numberless  wealth,  would  never  have  reached  her 
openings  which  present  themselves  to  present  pitch  of  prosperity  had  not  her 
men  of  ability  for  makinp-  money  in  busi-  people  been  universally  infused  with  the 
ness  and  professional  careers  entice  them  conviction — of  which  her  present  highly 
away  from  the  teaching  profession,  but  organized  and  elaborate  educational  sys- 
even  tho  first  class  men  teachers  cost  tem  is  the  natural  outcome — that  knowl- 
more  than  women  teachers  of  equal  skill  edge  is  power,  and  that  without  the 
and  ability,  I  think  that  more  important  knowledge  how  to  use  them  the  finest 
considerations  than  those  of  expense  endowments,  mental  and  material,  avail 
call    for   their   more    extended    employ-  nothing. 

ment.    The  influence  of  women  teachers  I  was,  therefore,  specially  interested  in 

combined  with  that  of  the  coeducation  to  a  statement  made  bv  President  Nicholas 

which  I  have  already  referred  can  scarce-  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  University, 

ly  fail,  in  the  long  run,  to  exercise  a  cer-  According  to  him,  where  in  the  United 

tain  effeminating  effect  which  cannot  be  States  the  public  school  term  is  longest, 
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there  the  average  productive  capacity  is 
greatest.  In  1897,  he  says,  the  average 
school  period  in  the  United  States  was 
4.3  years,  while  in  Massachusetts  it  was 
7  years.  The  ratio  thus  was  43  to  70. 
Now,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  found  that 
the  ratio  between  the  productive  capacity 
of  each  individual  in  the  United  States 
as  compared  with  that  for  each  individual 
in  Massachusetts  was  practically  the  same 
— 37  to  66 — and  he  adds  that  on  the  basis 
of  306  working  days  a  year,  with  a 
population  just  over  two  millions,  every 
citizen  of  Massachusetts  is  to  be  credited 
with  a  productive  capacity  of  nearly 
89  dollars  a  year  more  than  the  average 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

My  confidence  in  the  correctness  of 
my  view  was  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  in  practice  I  found  it  was  shared  by 
those  responsible  for  the  management  of 
the  big  manufacturing  and  industrial 
concerns,  even  tho  they  had  not  perhaps 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  really  good 
education  themselves.  At  places  like  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  VVorks,the  Nation- 
al Cash  Register  Works  at  Dayton,  the 
General  Electric  Company's  works,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railway  works  at  Altoona, 
I  found  that  the  managers  had  no  use  for 
men  who  had  not  been  through  a  trade 
or  technical  school.  In  England  the 
managers  of  technical  and  engineering 
concerns  are  much  less  appreciative  of 
the  man  who  has  been  trained  at  a  tech- 
nical school  or  college,  and  are  often  dis- 
posed to  look  with  more  favor  on  those 
who  have  been  trained  under  the  appren- 
ticeship   system — which,    in    passing,    I 


may  remark  in  England,  as  they  have  in 
America,  the  trade  unions  are  doing  their 
best  to  kill.     1  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  from  their  point  of  view  the  manu- 
facturers are  not  right.     It  may  well  be 
that  the  English  college-trained  man  is 
not  a  useful  article  to  them,  but  if  that 
is  the  case,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  colleges 
and  the  kind  of  instruction  they  purvey. 
If  their  product  is  worthless  for  practical 
work,  the  whole  reason  for  their  exist- 
ence has  gone.    I  will  not  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss the  grounds  for  this  English  dis- 
trust    of     technically-trained     men     as 
compared  with  those  who  have  been  em- 
pirically trained  in  the  shops  and  picked 
up     their     knowledge     as     best     they 
could     from     unsystematic     experience, 
more  especially  as  I  think  it  is  lessening 
every  day.     I  will  only  point  to  one  re- 
striction   which    is    often    unwisely    im- 
posed in  England,  and  as  wisely  omitted 
in    America.      In   an    English    technical 
college    the   professors     are     frequently 
required  to  give  their  whole  time  to  the 
teaching  duties  of  their  post  and  are  de- 
barred   from    undertaking   outside   pro- 
fessional work.     The  result  is  apt  to  be 
that  they  lose  touch  with  the  practical 
needs    of    manufacturing   industry  and 
that  their  instruction  takes  on  an  acad- 
emic   tinge    which    does    not    make    for 
the  efficiencv   of  their   pupils   in  actual 
industrial  work.    Far  better  is  the  Amer- 
ican practice  of  not  merely  allowing  the 
professors  to  take  outside  work,  but  even 
regarding  them  as  something  of  a  failure 
if  they  do  not  get  plenty  of  such  work 
to  do. 

London,  England. 


The   Color   of  the    Rose 


BY   MINNA   V.   GADEN 


The  brown  mosaic  of  the  field  and  wood, 
Bereft  of  color  where  in  springtime  stood 
The  blossoming  trees,  or  crept  some  fair  design 
Of  livelier  hue  beneath  in  flower  and  vine. 
Hath  for  the  multitude  its  rose-tints  lost. 
The  winter  meadow  by  no  flower  embossed 
Is  but  the  grave  of  some  once  lovely  May; 
Its  restful  reaches  where  the  noon-lights  play, 
The  far-off,  faintly  purple  line  of  sedge 
And  taller  reed  that  marks  the  river's  edge, 
As  tho  it  were  the  iridescent  ring 
Upon  the  neck  of  some  gray  dove  in  spring. 
Are  all  unknown  to  him,  who  in  the  quest 


Of  beauty  faltereth.     The  mountain  crest 
He  left  ablaze  with  autumn's  dying  fires 
Lifts  yet  along  the  sky  its  ancient  pyres 
In  opal  tints,  as  softly  through  the  haze 
Of  the  fast  lengthening  February  days 
As  through  November's  smoky  air  it  glowed 
With  all  the  rainbow's  other  tints.     The  road 
That  led  through  dim  cathedral  woods  in  June 
Time-serving  worshipers  have  left  too  soon. 
An  angel  presence  in  each  season's  guise 
Bears  ever  forth,  fair  to  beholding  eyes, 
The  Color  of  the  Rose,  as  in  the  tale 
Of  Arthur's  knights,  was  borne  the  Holy  Grail. 

New  York  City. 
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George  Washington,   Southerner 

BY   WILLIAM  GARROTT  BROWN 

Author  of  ••'  The  Lower  South  in  American  History,"  Etc. 


THE  biographical  element  in  his- 
tory is  harder  to  reason  about 
than  any  other.  It  yields  but 
little  to  analysis.  We  may  philoso- 
phize with  some  satisfaction  on  the  ma- 
terial causes  of  the  most  widespread 
tendencies ;  we  may  feel  that  we  have 
explained  the  characteristics  of  whole 
peoples  and  civilizations.  But  the  in- 
dividual, particularly  when  he  is  one 
of  the  marked  and  chosen,  presents  far 
greater  difficulties.  Still,  there  is  no 
part  of  the  historian's  work  more  allur- 
ing to  himself  or  more  fascinating  to 
his  readers  than  his  attempts  to  ac- 
count for  the  great  men. 

One  day,  about  a  year  ago,  the  same 
mail  brought  me  two  letters,  one  from 
Buffalo  and  one  from  New  Orleans, 
which  seemed  to  join  in  a  single  invita- 
tion, and  gave  me  an  excuse  for  enter- 
ing upon  a  line  of  thought  which,  tho 
dangerous,  had  often  tempted  me  be- 
fore. The  first  was  a  request  for  a 
discourse  appropriate  to  Washington's 
birthday.  The  second,  from  a  student 
of  Southern  history,  asked  for  my  opin- 
ion on  the  question,  What  good  quali- 
ties, if  any,  have  come  out  of  the  civili- 
zation of  the  South  to  go  into  the  per- 
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manent  American  character?  The 
phrase  "  George  Washington,  South- 
erner," was  a  quick  outcome  of  my 
meditations. 

How  far  it  is  a  truthful  phrase  that 
is  to  say,  how  much  his  Southern  birth 
and  breeding,  his  associations  with 
other  Virginians,  his  life  on  a  great 
plantation,  his  ownership  of  slaves — 
how  much  these  things  had  to  do  with 
the  character  of  Washington — is,  of 
course,  a  question  we  cannot  answer 
so  clearly  or  confidently  as  if  it  were 
asked  of  Southerners  or  Virginians  in 
general.  It  is  like  analyzing  for  his 
Americanism  or  his  Englishry,  when 
after  all  he  doubtless  drew  more  of  his 
qualities  from  his  mere  membership  in 
the  human  family  than  from  his  assign- 
ment to  any  particular  branch  of  it. 
And,  then,  there  were  his  entirely  per- 
sonal belongings.  Nevertheless,  it 
may  be  worth  our  while — particularly 
the  little  while  we  all  in  some  fashion 
once  a  year  give  over  to  celebrating  our 
national  hero — to  consider,  the  vague 
way  we  can,  both  how  far  he  was  a 
Southerner  and  also  what  sort  of  a 
Southerner  he  was.  The  first  fork  of 
the  inquiry  should  be  a  good  turn  for 
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those  of  us  whom  the  English  used  to  nearly  as  rich  as  the  widow  Custis,  but 
call,    with    a    suggestive     inaccuracy,  she   would   have   brought   him    no   es- 
''  Northern  Americans/'     Southerners,  tablishment    comparable    to   a    South- 
on  the  other  hand,  who,  when  they  dis-  ern  plantation.     The  business  of  such 
cuss  their  own  affairs,  have  a  perverse  a  merchant  prince  as  John  Hancock's 
way  of  preferring  their  lesser  to  their  father  was  comparable  to  a  planter's 
greater  great   men,   may   more   profit-  in     importance,    perhaps,    but    not   in 
ably  take  the  other.  the    character    of   the    headship    it    re- 
We  should  all  agree,  no  doubt,  that  quired.     Nor  could  Washington's  rela- 
if  Washington  had  not  been  a  South-  tions  with  his  neighbors  in  New  Eng- 
erner,  a  Virginian — if  he  had  been  born  land  have  been  what  they  were  in  Vir- 
in  Boston,  let  us  say,  or  in  New  York,  ginia.     Most  important  of  all,  he  could 
and  of  Dutch  descent — we  should  have  have  been  a  slave-owner  in  Massachu- 
now  a  different  figure  before  our  minds,  setts  only  on  a  very  small  scale ;  for  not 
But  how  different?     It  at  once  occurs  even  the  richest  men  in  that  part  of  the 
to  me  that  the  living  man  who  has  re-  country  could  afford  to  invest  any  con- 
minded  me  of  Washington  oftener  and  siderable  part  of  their  wealth   in  hu- 
more  strongly  than  any  other   is  not  a  man  beings.     We  know  that  even  in 
Virginian,  or  even  a  Southerner,  but  the  Virginia,  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he 
first  citizen  of  New  England,  and  so  found  that  he  had  twice  as  many  slaves 
far  as  I  know  with  none  but  New  Eng-  as  he  could  employ  with  profit.     Un- 
land  blood  in  his  veins.     The  likeness  less,  he  said,  he  should  sell  the  over- 
extends  to  many  habits  of  speech  and  plus,  or  find  some  new  way  of  dealing 
conduct  that  might  almost  be  mistaken  with  them,  he  would  be  ruined, 
for  family  traits.     It  appears  in  limita-  We    may    be    sure,    therefore,    that 
tions   no   less   than   gifts   and    powers,  much  of  what  was  peculiar  to  the  South 
No  Knickerbocker  parallel  is  at  hand,  and  to  colonial  Virginia  sank  into  his 
however,  and  we  need  not  be  deterred  character,  and  that  no  Englishman,  no 
from  our  inquiry  by  the  existence  of  a  New  England  man,  no  Knickerbocker, 
fairly  close  one  in  New  England.  There  could   possibly  be  as  like  him   as  an- 
were   many  things   in   the   Virginian's  other    colonial    Virginian    conceivably 
life,  and   in  his  character  also,  which  might  have  been.      Seeking  more  par- 
would  never  have  come  into  either  if  he  ticularly  for  the  elements  of  strength 
and  the  Adamses  had  been  neighbors  which  he  took  from  his  environment, 
at  Quincy ;  and  z'icc  versa.  we  will  do  best  to  join  him  with  the 
For    example,    he    would    probably  other  strongest  Virginians  of  his  time, 
have  got  more  literary  training  there  While  it  would  be  illogical  to  attribute 
than   could   be   had   in   Westmoreland  to  their  common  experiences  and  asso- 
County,   and    Sparks   might   not   have  ciations  the  characteristics  of  any  par- 
been   led   into  the  particular  editorial  ticular  member  of  that  extraordinary 
temptation     which     the     spelling     in  group,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
Washington's  writings  presented  him.  pose  that  any  qualities  which  the  whole 
More  of  the  days  of  Washington's  boy-  group    displayed,    particularly   if   they 
hood  would  no  doubt  have  been  spent  in  were  distinctive  qualities,  were  in  some 
the  schoolroom  and  fewer  in  the  saddle,  measure  due  to  the  civilization  out  of 
Fox-hunting  might  never  have  become  which    these    men    came.      Are    there, 
his  passion.    On  the  contrary,  the  sea  then,  any  respects  in  which  we  find  the 
would  more  naturally  have  lured  him  leaders    of    Revolutionary    Virginia — 
while  his  decidedly  adventurous  spirit  Washington  and  Henry  and  Jefferson 
was  not  yet  drawn  to  pioneering  or  to  and  Mason  and  Marshall  and  Madison 
arms.    It  is  clear  that  later  on  he  could  and   the    Lees   and   Randolphs — taken 
not  have  found,  anywhere  in  New  Eng-  as  a  group,  distinguishable  from  Revo- 
land,  so  valuable  an  experience  In  the  lutionary  leaders  in  general    through- 
personal  direction  of  large  enterprises  out  the  country? 

as  he  got  while  he  served  Lord  Fair-  In  this  sort  of  generalizing,  and  in 

fax,  and  when  he  himself  became  the  this  space,  our  reasoning  can  proceed 

greatest  planter  in  Virginia.     He  might  only  by  a  sort  of  common  consent,  each 

have  found  a  widow  in  New  England  of  us  modifying  the  conclusion  in  pro- 
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portion  to  his  dissent  from  the  premises. 
I  am  inclined  to  put  first  a  distinc- 
tion of  the  Virginians  which  they  got 
merely  by  an  excess  of  a  quality  which 
nearly  all  the  builders  of  the  American 
nation  displayed.     They  had  more  than 
their  share  of  a  certain  gravity,  a  high 
seriousness,  which  we  expect  to  find 
in  every  Revolutionary  worthy.     This 
may  seem  a  surprising  statement,  since 
many  of  us  have  the  impression  that 
Southerners    have     always    been     the 
most  light-hearted  of  Americans.   That 
might  be  true,  however,  and  leave  my 
assertion  untouched,  for  have  not  the 
gravest    reformers    and    rebuilders    in 
history  lived   in   societies  where  any- 
thing but  a  long  face  was  the  fashion? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  light-heartedness 
never   has   been    characteristic   of   the 
stronger  men  of  the  South.     Whoever 
on  a  plantation  or  in  a  Southern  coun- 
try town  had  strength  enough  to  take 
life   seriously   at  all,   found   plenty  of 
time  and  solitude  to  take  it  very  se- 
riously indeed,  and  plenty  of  serious 
things    to    consider.      Leadership    did 
not  go  to  the  merriest  squires.      Not 
one    of    these    Virginians    excelled    in 
glibness  or  lightness  of  touch.     They 
were  anything  but  gay  cavaliers.    One 
finds  scarcely  a  single  laugh  in  all  their 
writings  and  speeches.      By  contrast, 
such  a  man  as  Samuel  Adams,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, gives  one  a  sense  of  relief. 
Deliberate  and  stately,  slow  of  thought 
and  full-resolved  in  action,  the  Virgin- 
ians were,  perhaps  with  the  exception 
of  Henry  and  Jeflferson,  better  men  to 
carry  through  than  to  begin  a  move- 
ment. 

Behind  their  gravity  of  deportment 
was  a  singular  constancy  of  sentiment 
and  a  provincial  intensity  of  feeling. 
Of  Washington,  particularly,  it  can  no 
longer  be  doubted  that  his  passional 
nature  was  extraordinarily  strong. 
Thanks  to  saner  biography,  the  coldly 
correct  man  whom  we  once  tried  vain- 
Iv  to  like  or  to  admire  has  disappeared. 
He  has  given  place  to  a  man  of  truly 
terrific  passions,  wonderfully  con- 
frolled.  Of  all  the  incidents  and  anec- 
dotes, none  perhaps  illustrates  better 
the  extent  of  his  self-rule  than  the 
storv  of  the  officer  whom  he  ordered 
across  the  Delaware,  and  who  returned 


and  reported  that  the  river  could  not 
be  crossed.  Instantly  Washington 
hurled  at  the  man's  head  the  heavy  ink- 
stand from  which  he  was  writing,  ex- 
claiming, in  a  burst  of  ungovernable 
fury,  ''  Then  go  back  and  send  me  a 
man  !  "  In  this  compelling  combina- 
tion of  will  and  passion  he  had  no  rival 
among  his  fellows;  but  all  save  Madi- 
son impress  the  student  of  their  lives 
with  their  capacity  for  a  great  and  sin- 
gle devotion  to  causes  and  to  men.  My 
own  belief  is  that  in  this  capacity  the 
Southern  planters  have  always  ex- 
celled. It  is  a  characteristic  of  provin- 
cials, particularly  if  they  be  country- 
bred. 

Along  with  it  there  went  in  these 
Virginians,  who  were  nearly  all  well 
bred  and  trained  in  a  good  school  of 
hospitality,  a  capacity  for  cordial  per- 
sonal relationships  which  was  also  of 
great  advantage  in  their  public  careers. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  their  social 
equipment  was  superior  to  that  of  most 
men  w^hom  they  encountered  at  con- 
gresses and  conventions  and  in  the 
army.  Their  speech  was  sweeter ;  their 
manners  easier  and  more  cordial.  It 
is  even  reasonable  to  believe  that  their 
individual  characteristics,  their  per- 
sonalities, were  more  marked  and 
therefore  more  attractive :  that  they 
were,  as  one  says  nowadays,  more  "  in- 
teresting "  than  the  average  colonial 
statesman  and  captain.  For  this  is 
what  most  travelers  in  America  in  that 
period  seem  to  have  found,  and  it  is 
what  a  comparison  of  the  great  plan- 
tation with  other  American  communi- 
ties would  lead  us  to  expect. 

These  fine  qualities  were  all,  in  one 
way  or  another,  sources  of  power  and 
leadership.  Back  of  them  was  that 
which  used  and  informed  them  all — the 
habit  of  leadership,  the  constant  expec- 
tation and  desire  of  power.  And  this 
was  the  gift  of  the  slave.  Of  all  the 
reasons  why  Washington  and  his 
neighbors  took  the  highest  places  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  and  for  several  dec- 
ades thereafter,  none  was  more  potent 
than  their  being  used  to  so  much  au- 
thority at  home ;  and  of  all  the  causes 
of  that  habit  of  their  lives,  no  other 
was  nearly  so  important  as  slavery. 
AA^hen  Washington   took  command  of 
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the  army  at  Cambridge,  he  was  sur-  moral  wrong  and  the  economic  un- 
prised  to  hnd  how  little  respect  the  soundness  of  slavery.  He  seems  to 
Massachusetts  officers  got,  or  seemed  have  seen  clearly  the  immense  diffi- 
even  to  expect,  from  the  men.  He  culty  of  destroying  it,  and  to  have  been 
wrote  back  to  Richard  Henry  Lee  that  even  more  discouraged  when  he  ap- 
they  were,  apparently,  ''  mainly  of  the  proached  the  question  of  what  should 
same  kidney  with  the  privates."  That,  follow  its  overthrow — that  is  to  say, 
evidently,  was  not  the  way  things  were  the  question  of  industrial  reconstruction 
done  in  Virginia.  If  we  should  seek  which  we  had  to  deal  with  after  the 
now  in  America  a  class  comparable  to  Civil  War.  On  these  two  problems  his 
the  great  slave-owners  for  naturalness  views  were  strikingly  like  Lincoln's, 
in  command,  for  masterfulness,  we  Discussing  in  one  letter  the  abolition- 
should  find  their  closest  counterparts  ist  movement  among  the  Quakers,  he 
in  the  men  who,  all  over  the  country,  speaks  of  "  those  whose  misfortune  it 
are  at  the  head  of  the  greatest  indus-  is  to  have  slaves  as  attendants."  Inter- 
tries, — in  the  managers  of  corporate  ference  between  masters  and  slaves  he 
enterprise.  resented,  as  he  did  also  all  suggestions 

Here,  then,  were  certain  qualities  in  of  compelling  emancipation  from  with- 

Washington  which  I  think  we  may  at-  out.     His  desire  was  for  gradual  eman- 

tribute  in  some  measure,  probably  in  a  cipation   by    State   legislation,   but   he 

great  measure,  to  his  being  a  South-  foresaw   many   hardships,   and   an   ut- 

erner,  and  of  the  class  uppermost  in  that  terly   anomalous  place  in   society,  for 

society.     Most  of  us  will  think  them  the  freedmen.     The  minute  provisions 

admirable  qualities,  and  they  were  all  in   his   will  for  the   care   of  the   very 

conducive    to   his    rise   and    eminence,  young,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm  among 

But  when  we  try  to  estimate  the  cost  his  own  blacks  show  that,  tho  an  aboli- 

of  breeding   men   like   him    we   come  tionist,  he  was  by  no  means  deluded 

upon    a    darker    view   of   the    colonial  into   the   notion   that   abolition   would 

South ;    and    when    we    read    his    own  prove  a  solution  of  the  race  problem, 

words  concerning  the  Southern  ques-  His  constant  practice  of  justice,  kind- 

tion  of  that  day   it  appears  that  no  one  ness,    and    mercy   in    all   his    relations 

in  the  country,  unless  it  was  Jefiferson,  with  negroes  shows  better  than  could 

saw  more  clearly  than  he  what  was  at  any  words  how  he  thought  individual 

fault  in  his  own  Virginia  and  on  his  Southerners  could  ameliorate  a  situa- 

own  plantations.  tion  which  even  to-day  we  have  found 

''  I  never  mean,"  he  wrote  to  one  cor-  no  means  essentially  to  change, 
respondent,  "  unless  some  particular  This,  in  crude  brevity,  is  what  we 
circumstances  should  compel  me  to  it,  know  of  Washington,  the  Southerner: 
to  possess  another  slave  by  purchase,  of  what  Southern  civilization  did  for 
it  being  among  my  first  wishes  to  see  him,  and  what  he  did  and  would  have 
some  plan  adopted  by  which  slavery  done  for  the  South.  Looking  at  the 
in  this  country  may  be  abolished  by  matter  from  both  points  of  view,  one 
law."  He  would  not  sell  the  overplus  feels  that  no  better  Southerner  has  ever 
of  his  own  slaves,  because  he  was  lived.  It  is  probably  true  that  with  the 
"  principled  against  this  kind  of  traffic  changes  of  a  century  and  a  half  South- 
in  the  human  species,"  nor  hire  them  ern  life  is  now  more  conducive  than  it 
out,  because  they  could  not  be  disposed  was  in  his  time  to  strength  and  com- 
in  families,  and  he  had  an  aversion  to  petency  in  the  mass  of  white  men,  but 
disperse  a  family.  He  heartily  sup-  vv^e  may  well  doubt  if  the  South  is  so 
ported  Lafayette's  scheme  of  coloniza-  good  a  nursery  of  leaders.  At  any  rate, 
tion.  His  will  gave  freedom  to  his  own  "  Back  to  Washington  !  "  would  be  no 
slaves  so  soon  as  his  wife's  death  bad  motto  for  the  serious-minded,  high- 
should  free  a  much  larger  mass  with  purposed  men  of  whom  one  finds  a  half- 
which  some  of  them  had  formed  fam-  dozen  in  nearly  every  Southern  corn- 
ily  ties.  munity,   and   in   whom   is  the   South's 

But  his  insight  went  much  further  truest  leadership  and  highest  hope  to- 

than    to    the    mere    perception    of   the  day. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


(a)   Back  and   (bj    Side  View  of  the  Boll   Weevil 


The   Cotton   Boll  Weevil   Invasion 

BY   M.   J.   MUNN 

[The  following  article  by  the  Assistant  Topographer  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  together  with  the  one  by  Mr.  Penfleld  which  we  print  in  this  issue,  discuss  the 
two  greatest  dangers  now  threatening  the  cotton  industry  of  America.     These  articles 
should  be  equally  valuable  to  the  planter  and  the  cotton  speculator. — Editor.] 


DURING  the  summer  of  1894  plann- 
ers along  the  Rio  Grande,  in 
Southwestern  Texas,  discov- 
ered in  their  cotton  fields  the  presence 
of  a  small  grayish,  long-nosed,  armor- 
clad  beetle,  of  about  the  size  of  a  com- 
mon house  fly,  and  belonging  evident- 
ly to  the  weevil  family.  The  newcom- 
ers were  observed  to  be  diligently  driv- 
ing their  dagger-like  beaks  into  the  soft, 
juicy,  half-grown  bolls  and  squares 
(unopened  blooms)  of  the  growing  cot- 
ton, and  afterward  methodically  de- 
positing an  Qgg  in  each  opening. 
Squares  thus  pierced  soon  withered  and 
fell  to  the  ground,  without  blooming. 
If  these  discarded  squares  happened  to 
fall  upon  moist  or  well-shaded  ground, 
where  the  sun  could  not  dry  them  thor- 
oughly, larvae  soon  hatched  from  the 
deposited  eggs.  These  grew  rapidly, 
and  in  a  few  days  became  pupse,  and 
thence  by  another  transformation  into 
the  full-grown  beetle,  the  transition 
from  egg  into  weevil  taking  about  four 
weeks.  Half-grown  bolls  seemed, 
however,  the  safest  breeding  place. 
These  remained  upon  the  stalk,  and 
the  soft,  juicy  interior  protected  by  the 
leathery  burr  afiforded  an  ideal  feed- 
ing place,  and  were  frequently  found 
to  be  literally  alive  with  the  hungry 
larvae. 

The  alarm  was  at  once  sounded  that 
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another  enemy  of  the  cotton  plant  had 
appeared.  Specimens  were  sent  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  exami- 
nation. There  entomologists  recog- 
nized the  invader  as  the  Anthonomus 
Grandis,  or  Mexican  "  Picudo,"  com- 
monly known  as  the  Mexican  cotton 
boll  weevil.  This  insect  probably 
came  originally  from  the  wild  cotton 
country  of  Central  America.  It  first 
invaded  Mexico  in  1848,  and  steadily 
spread  northward,  year  by  year,  until 
the  Rio  Grande  was  reached  in  1894. 
The  entire  cotton  area  of  Mexico  was 
infested,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  famous  Laguna  district,  which  no 
doubt  owes  its  escape  to  its  high  alti- 
tude. An  elevation  of  3,500  feet  above 
sea  level  doubtless  proved  too  much 
for  an  insect  native  of  a  low  country. 
Unfortuntely,  no  cotton  producing  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  is  nearly 
so  high. 

In  Mexico  no  organized  fight  was 
made  against  the  weevil.  The  culti- 
vation of  cotton  in  the  infested  region 
was  practically  abandoned.  When  the 
danger  signal  was  raised  in  Texas  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  found  itself 
totally  unprepared  for  the  attack. 
Aside  from  a  brief  scientific  classifica- 
tion, entomologists  knew  absolutely 
nothing  about  the  insect.  Its  life  his- 
tory and  peculiar  habits  had  never  been 
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studied  by  an  expert.     The  importance  ing  this  estimate,  the  advance  in  the 

of   adopting   heroic    measures   at    this  price  of  cotton  caused  by  this  cutting 

stage  of  the  fight,  to  prevent  a  further  off  of  a  large  per  cent,  of  .the  Texas 

spread  of  the  weevil,  was  fully  appre-  crop  has  not  been  taken  into  account, 

ciated  by  no  one.     From  what  is  now  This  factor  included  would  perceptibly 

known  of  the  insect,  the  prohibition  of  decrease  the  estimate  loss.      Such,   in 

cotton  raising  within  a  belt  ten  miles  brief,   is  the  present  status  of  affairs, 

wide  around  the  infested  territory,  and  What  the  future  will  bring  in  the  way 

along  the  Rio  Grande,  together  with  a  of  relief  we  have  yet  to  see.     Experts 

strict  quarantine  against  such  agricul-  are  a  unit  in  saying  that  the  weevil  is 

tural   products  as  would  be  likely  to  here  to  stay.      Dr.  W.  D.  Hunter,  of 

transport     weevils,     probably     would  the   Division   of   Entomology,   and   an 

have  proven  a  sufficient  barrier  against  undisputed  authority  on  the  subject,  in 

their  northward  progress.     This  solu-  concluding  his  latest  report,  says: 

tion  of  the  problem   was  first  insisted  "Two   of  the  most   important   elements   in 

upon  by  Mr.  Townsend,  of  the  Division  limiting  the  spread  of  an  insect— winter  tem- 

of  Entomology,  immediately  upon  en-  peratures  and  parasites — in  this  case  offer  no 

tering   the    field.      The    State    Legisla-  assurance  that  the  pest  will  soon  be  checked. 


ture,  however,  failed  to  take 
prompt  action  in  the  matter, 
and  a  further  spread  of  the 
weevil  soon  rendered  the 
scheme  impractical.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture 
promptly  responded  to  the 
call  of  the  planters  for  assist- 
ance, and  detailed  a  special 
field  agent  from  the  division 
of  entomology  to  make  a 
careful  study  of  the  life  his- 
tory, habits,  diseases  and  na- 
tural enemies  of  the  invader, 

and, if  possible,  devise  means     i^ate _  Fail   BoU,  ^Showing 
for  its  extermination.     Since 
that  time  the  fight  has  been 
waged  relentlessly,  tho  at  no 
time  has  the  Department  had 


How  Beetles  Hide  Be- 
tween Boll  and  Involucre 
(From  Howard,  Dept.  of 
Agriculiure. ) 


It  has  been  advancing  year  by 
year,  and  there  are  influences 
that  seem  to  make  it  certain  that 
the  area  infested  will  be  con- 
stantly increased.  .  .  .  On  the 
whole,  it  seems  that  as  the  num- 
ber of  pests  in  a  certain  region 
is  practically  only  limited  by  the 
quantity  of  food  supply,  so  the 
weevil  progress  will  probably 
eventually  be  checked  only  by  the 
limit  of  the  distribution  of  cotton 
in  the  United  States.  This  move- 
ment, however,  the  experience  of 
nearly  ten  years  indicates,  will 
not  be  rapid,  perhaps  not  more 
than  sixty  miles  per  year.  .  .  . 
That  the  boll  weevil  is  to  be  a 
permanent  factor  in  cotton  cul- 
ture is  a  certainty,  and  that  it  is 
to  spread  outside  of  Texas  is  also 


the  amount  of  support  from  Congress  inevitable.  Local  conditions  may  bring  about 
that  the  seriousness  of  the  case  de-  temporary  immunity  in  districts,  but  the  gen- 
mands.  Notwithstanding  this  draw-  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^"^^^"  ^^^  s^'^^-" 
back,  most  exhaustive  investigations  Recognizing  these  facts,  experts  and 
have  been  made  along  practical  lines,  planters  alike  have  of  late  bent  their 
but,  so  far  as  stamping  out  the  insect  is  energies  more  toward  devising  means 
concerned,  without  avail.  of  evading  the  enemy  than  fighting  it. 
The  weevil  now  holds  unquestioned  In  this  field  they  have  met  with  bet- 
sway  over  one-third  of  the  total  cotton  ter  success.  Two  important  facts,  pe- 
acreage  of  the  United  States.  This  culiar  to  the  insect,  give  the  planter 
territory  may  safely  be  said  to  pro-  at  least  a  fighting  chance.  One  is,  the 
duce,  under  normal  conditions,  forty-  natural  thinning  out  of  the  insects  by 
five  per  cent,  of  the  total  cotton  crop,  the  exposures  of  winter  hibernation ; 
During  the  year  1902  a  conservative  the  other,  the  lack  of  a  suitable  breed- 
estimate  places  the  loss  to  Texas  alone  ing  place  during  the  spring  and  early 
at  between  ten  and  fifteen  million  dol-  summer.  In  most  of  the  cotton  coun- 
lars.  Their  toll  for  1903  was  probably  try  the  plant  rarely  puts  on  squares 
nearer  twenty-five  millions.  Total  loss  before  the  fifteenth  of  May.  Since  the 
up  to  date,  about  one  hundred  and  weevils  feed  and  lay  their  eggs  only  in 
twenty-five   million  dollars.      In   mak-  the  squares  and  growing  bolls,  and  as 
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(From  Howard,  Dept.  of  Agriculture.) 
Mature  Boll  Cut  Open  at  Left,  Showing  Full-Grown  Larva  ;  the 
One  at  the  Right  Not  Cut  and  Showing  Feeding  Punctures 
and  Oviposition  Marks 


the  South  must  be  aban- 
doned. It  now  seems  prob- 
able that  the  former  will  be 
the  case,  tho  this  is  by  no 
means  certain ;  conditions 
could  easily  arise  in  the 
financial  world  that  would 
bar  this  simple  solution  of 
the  problem. 

A  careful  study  of  the 
cotton  growing  area  of  the 
United  States  reveals  the 
fact  that  perhaps  one-half  of 
it  lies  within  what  is  known 
as  the  "  Pine  "  belt.  This 
loose,  sandy  loam,  upland 
country,  tho  only  of  aver- 
age fertility,  is  especially 
it  also  requires  four  weeks  for  the  de-  adapted  to  cotton  raising.  Here  is 
velopment  of  a  brood,  the  accumula-  the  home  of  the  small  farmer.  And 
tion  of  a  sufficient  stock  of  new  wee-  here,  as  much  so  as  upon  the  large 
vils  to  do  much  damage  takes  from  river  plantations,  cotton  is  the  only 
two  to  four  months,  depending  upon  money  crop.  As  a  cotton  producing 
prevailing  climatic  conditions.  After  territory,  this  section  is  not  so  impor- 
two  broods  are  hatched  the  increase  is  tant  because  of  the  amount  of  cotton 
most  rapid,  and  is  soon  limited  only  by  grown  as  it  is  for  the  number  of  peo- 
the  supply  of  bolls.  From  what  is  now  pie  which  the  crop  sustains.  Roughly 
known,  the  only  chance  for  the  planter  speaking,  not  over  one-third  of  the  cot- 
is  to  grow  his  crop  during  these  days  ton  crop  is  produced  here,  yet  it  sup- 
of  grace.  Experiments  made  by  Mr.  ports  at  least  one-half  of  the  rural  pop- 
Hunter,  of  the  Division  of  Entomol-  ulation.  Because  of  the  thinness  of  the 
ogy,  along  this  line  have  proven  most  soil,  commercial  fertilizers  are  used 
valuable.  In  brief,  his  decision  is,  that  quite  extensively.  This,  together  with 
early  planting,  the  use  of  early  and  the  lack  of  up  to  date  agricultural  im- 
quick  developing  varieties  of  seeds,  plements  on  these  small  farms,  makes 
wide  rows  and  thorough  cultivation  the  cultivation  of  cotton  over  this  sec- 
will  have  much  to  do  with  profitable  tion  more  costly,  acre  for  acre,  than  it 
cotton  raising  of  the  future.  It  has  is  in  the  much  more  fertile  "  Black 
been  demonstrated  that  on  an  average  Lands  "  and  on  the  large  river  planta- 
two-thirds  of  a  normal  crop  may  be  tions,  where  the  production  per  acre  is 
grown  in  a  weevil  stricken  district,  three  or  four  times  as  great.  Hence, 
and  at  but  little  additional  cost,  by  a  the  margin  of  profit  being  so  small 
careful  following  of  scientific  methods,  here,  the  introduction  of  the  boll  wee- 
Future  experiments  may  probably  cut  vil  would,  at  the  present  price,  elimi- 
down  this  percentage  of  loss,  tho  nate  this  entire  section  from  the  pro- 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  this  ducing  area.  The  same  might  not  be 
reduction  will  be  a  slight  one.  On  a  said  of  the  better  class  of  cotton  lands 
whole,  one  seems  safe  in  saying  that  if  cultural  conditions  were  to  remain 
planters  of  the  future  in  any  infested  the  same.  But  since  this  invasion  will 
district  cannot  depend  upon  more  than  surely  require  a  revolution  in  the  meth- 
two-thirds  of  a  normal  crop.  ods   of   cotton    culture,   there   is   some 

The  above  statement  being  true,  one  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the  average 
of  two  things  must  happen.  Either  plantation  darky  to  handle  the  situa- 
cotton  must  advance  in  price  year  by  tion.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  on  the 
year  at  such  a  rate  as  to  cover  at  least  large  river  plantations  has  been  here- 
a  large  per  cent,  of  this  loss,  or  else  the  tofore  purely  routine  work,  so  far  as 
growing  of  cotton  over  a  vast  area  of    the  negro  is  concerned.     Despite  many 
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assertions  to  the  contrary, 
the  stubborn  fact  still  re- 
mains   that    the    average 
negro  farm  hand  is  lazy 
and  slovenly  in  his  work. 
And  it  will  require  years 
of  patient  endeavor  to  in- 
still    scientific     exactness 
into    such    material.     No 
matter  what  changes  arc 
made  in  the  methods  of 
cultivation,  the  quality  of 
the    work    actually    per- 
formed will  be  of  a  low 
grade.    However,  this  ob- 
stacle is  .not  so  formidable 
at  it  at  first  appears.    Com- 
paratively   few    net^roes 
working   land    on    shares 
have    anything   at   all   to 
say  in  regard  to  the  management  of 
their  own  crops.     If  the  plantation  is  a 
large  one,  the  field  work  is  alv^ays  un- 
der the  direct  control  of  an  experienced 
cotton    grower,    who    as    a    rule    is    a 
good,  progressive  business  man,  capable 
of    appreciating    and    of    putting    into 
practice  commendable  cultural  changes. 
Upon  this  fruitful  soil  much  of  the  seed 
of  practical  experiments  will  fall.   And 
here,  perhaps,  will  it  bear  most  fruit. 


Larva  in  Cotton  Boll 


Cotton  Boll  Attacked  by  Larva 

The  advance  of  the  boll  weevil  will 
probably  make  as  great  a  change  in  the 
local  business  w^orld  as  it  will  in  the 
agricultural.  In  newly  infested  terri- 
tory the  chances  are  that  acute  finan- 
cial depression  will  prevail  for  a  time. 
Yet  when  these  symptoms  disappear 
that  section  may  find  itself  purged  of 
one  of  its  most  griping  evils — the  credit 
system. 

At  least  three-fourths  of  the  retail 
business  of  the  cotton  area  is  done 
on  credit.  The  plantation  hands  and 
small  farmers  in  general,  who  grow 
nothing  but  cotton  as  a  money  crop, 
mortgage  this  crop  in  the  spring  as  se- 
curity for  a  year's  supplies.  Many 
farmers  of  good  standing  run  open  ac- 
counts. In  order  to  secure  himself 
against  possible  loss,  against  this  latter 
class,  the  merchant  tacks  on  to  the 
price  of  his  goods  an  average  of  about 
twenty  per  cent.  To  Northern  mer- 
chants who  figure  on  close  margins 
this  percentage  seems  exorbitant  for 
nine  months'  credit,  and  so  it  is  to  those 
who  pay  promptly.  For  they  not  only 
pay  their  own  obligations,  but  also  in 
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the  end  those  of  that  class  who  cannot  and  quick  developing  varieties  of  cot- 
or  will  not  pay.  But  with  those  who  ton ;  a  further  search  for  a  parasite  of 
have  given  mortgages  and  are  able  to  the  boll  weevil,  and  experiments  with 
meet  their  payments,  the  old  account  the  object  of  securing  a  diversification 
runs  over  from  year  to  year.  The  farm  of  crops  will  be  the  more  important 
hand,  being  tied  to  the  merchant,  is  un-  lines  of  investigation.  Perhaps  the  last 
able  to  secure  credit  elsewhere ;  and  named  will  be  of  most  good  to  the 
the  merchant,  having  the  old  account  average  Southern  farmer.  There  is 
invested,  so  to  speak,  in  the  hand,  can-  no  section  of  the  United  States,  with 
not  afiford  to  drop  him  and  lose  both  the  possible  exception  of  California, 
principal  and  interest.  So  the  time  is  that  is  more  adapted  to  so  large  a  va- 
extended,  and  the  mortgage  renewed  riety  of  crops  as  is  this  Southern  up- 
year  by  year,  each  hoping  for  an  abun-  land  country,  and  there  is  no  section 
dant  crop  and  a  high  price  to  set  him  more  wedded  to  cotton.  Fruit  raising 
free.  From  the  temporary  financial  along  lines  of  direct  shipment  would  be 
chaos  that  would  result  from  a  blot-  very  profitable,  especially  if  peaches, 
ting  out  of  cotton  raising  in  a  given  strawberries  and  figs  were  grown.  Fur- 
district  there  might  possibly  evolve  a  ther  away  from  transporting  facilities, 
business  world  having  a  cash  basis.  and  where  the  land  is  cheap,  cattle  and 
With  this  crisis  pending,  every  one  sheep  raising,  if  made  a  careful  study, 
interested  in  Southern  agriculture  would  doubtless  prove  more  profitable 
should  ponder  well  the  future.  The  even  than  cotton.  Investigations  in 
recent  appropriation  by  Congress  of  regard  to  sugar  beet  raising  may  show 
$250,000  for  a  further  investigation  of  most  surprising  results.  In  fact,  the 
the  cotton  boll  weevil  by  the  Depart-  chances  for  diversification  in  crops  are 
ment  of  Agriculture  was  very  timely,  manifold.  The  real  issue,  however,  is 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  financial  independence.  If  out  of  this 
planned  his  campaign  most  wisely,  wreck  of  traditional  business  methods 
Farmers'  co-operative  demonstration  grows  a  cash  basis,  the  advent  of  the 
work ;  plant  breeding  for  more  prolific  weevil  may  be  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


& 


The  Jessamine   Bower 

BY  CLINTON  SCOLLARD 

I  KNOW  a  bower  where  the  jessamine  blows,  Luring  the  lights  are  that  falter  and  fail, — 

Far  in  the  forest's  remotest  repose;  Beryl  and  amber  and  amethyst  pale, 

If  once  the  eyes  have  beholden  the  golden  Splashes  of  radiant  splendor  and  tender 

Chalices  swinging,  farewell  to  the  rose !  Tints  as  when  twilight  is  deep  in  a  dale. 

Just  at  the  bloom-burst  of  dawn  is  the  hour  By  no  bold  bees  are  the  stillnesses  stirred ; 

God  must  have  fashioned  the  delicate  flower, —  Scarce  is  there  bubble  of  song  from  a  bird. 

Wrought  it  of  sunlight,  and  thrilled  it  and  Save  for  the  turtle-dove's  cooing  and  woo- 

filled  it  ing,— 

With  a  beguiling  aroma  for  dower.  Rapture  without  an  articulate  word. 

There  doth  the  palm-plume  o'er-droop  and  the  Sway  on,  O  censers  of  bloom  and  of  balm ! 

pine ;  Sweeten  the  virginal  cloisters  of  calm  ! 

There  doth  the  wild-grape  distil  its  dark  wine;  Be  there  one  spot  lovely,  lonely  where  only 

There  the  chameleon,  gliding  and  hiding,  Peace  Is  the  priestess,  and  silence  the  psalm ! 

Changes  its  hues  in  the  shade  and  the  shine.  Cunton,  n.  y. 


The  Penalty  for  Inflated  Cotton  Prices 

BY  FREDERIC  COURTLAND  PENFIELD 

[Mr.  Penfield  has  had  a  varied  aud  distinguished  literary  and  diplomatic  experience. 
While  serving  as  our  Diplomatic  Agent  and  Consul-General  to  Egypt  he  made  himself  an 
authority  on  the  Khedive's  country,  as  his  book,  "  Present  Day  Egypt,"  will  testify.  He  is 
now  engaged  in  making  a  study  of  the  West  Indies  from  a  political  and  commercial  stand- 
point. He  has  traveled  so  extensively  in  those  parts  of  the  earth  where  cotton  may  be 
produced  to  compete  with  that  raised  in  the  South  that  his  warning  in  the  following 
article  is  as  authoritative  as  it  is  timely. — Editor.] 


"  The  insufficiency  of  the  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terial, upon  which  the  great  cotton  industry 
of  this  country  depends,  has  inspired  me  with 
deep  concern.  I  trust  the  efforts  being  made 
in  various  parts  of  my  empire  to  increase  the 
area  of  cultivation  may  be  attended  with  a  large 
measure  of  success." 

THIS  quotation,  from  the  King  of 
England's  speech  opening  the 
present  Parliament,  has  as  force- 
ful a  significance  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  any  commercial  utter- 
ance from  any  source  could  have.  In 
simple  language  it  means  that  the  spin- 
dles and  looms  of  England  want  to  cast 
off  the  thraldom  of  American  cotton,  and 
obtain  their  staple  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  colonies  and  controlled  coun- 
tries of  the  British  Empire.  And  Eng- 
lish looms,  it  should  be  known,  fabricate 
the  cotton  worn  and  used  by  a  quarter 
of  the  people  of  the  earth. 

With  the  friendliness  prevailing  in 
England  for  the  United  States,  only  a 
dire  situation  could  have  compelled  the 
King  to  say  what  he  did — and  these 
words  were  weighed  beforehand  by  Pre- 
mier Balfour  and  his  colleagues.  The 
closed  mills  and  idle  population  of  Lan- 
cashire supplied  the  motive  for  the  pro- 
nouncement, obviously. 

The  day  prior  to  King  Edward's  state- 
ment the  ruling  price  of  cotton  on  the 
New  Orleans  Exchange  was  i8  cents, 
and  a  fraction  below  this  figure  in  New 
York — the  highest  since  the  days  imme- 
diately following  the  Civil  War. 

Coincidently  with  this  record  Mr.  Sully 
was  saying  in  a  magazine  article  that 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  the  staple  was 
solely  due  to  inexorable  laws  of  supply 
and  demand ;  that  the  short  croo.  dam- 
aged by  boll  weevil,  made  the  price.  No 
amount  of  manipulation,  Mr.  Sully  in- 
sisted, could  boost  the  quotation  to  the 


dizzy  hight  attained.  If  Mr.  Sully  was 
sincere  when  writing  his  opinion,  the 
appearance  of  the  article  almost  on  the 
day  of  the  wildest  scenes  ever  witnessed 
on  cotton  exchanges  was  unfortunate. 

Commodity  students  and  statisticians 
say  that  '*  on  foi:m  "  cotton  has  for  sev- 
eral weeks  been  worth  ii  cents  per 
pound,  and  not  more.  When  the  i8-cent 
price  was  reached,  Mr.  Sully,  who,  with 
serious  countenance,  had  insisted  there 
was  "  no  manipulation,"  is  reported  to 
have  won  between  $3,000,000  and  $6,- 
000,000  by  his  coup.  Then,  in  four  days, 
the  price  of  the  staple  ran  oflF  four  cents 
a  pound !  No  sane  person  believes  there 
has  been  any  basis  for  cotton  prices  for 
months  other  than  barefaced  manipula- 
tion. 

Is  it  wise,  this  placing  of  a  fictitious 
value  on  America's  great  commodity, 
with  paralyzing  eflfect  on  a  dozen  depart- 
ments of  trade,  and  silencing  spindles 
and  looms  of  New  England  as  well  as 
of  Lancashire?  It  is  unwise,  a  hundred 
times  over,  and  the  penalty  for  the  mar- 
ket-rigging by  conscienceless  speculators 
contains  potentialities  amounting  to  a 
national  misfortune. 

For  a  century  Englishmen  have  chafed 
under  the  dependence  of  British  manu- 
facturers upon  American  raw  cotton,  and 
Frenchmen  and  Germans  have  never 
liked  the  monopolistic  aspect  of  our  sta- 
ple. All  have  a  wholesome  dread  of  the 
gambling  methods  that  fix  the  cost  of 
supply;  most  manufacturers  in  Europe 
will  admit  their  willingness  to  cope  with 
conditions  of  supply  and  demand,  but  all 
fear  speculative  moves  leading  to  "  cor- 
ners "  as  they  would  a  visitation  of 
plague.  Stated  plainly,  our  foreign  cus- 
tomers stand  in  horrible  fear  of  the 
speculative  incubus  engrafted  upon  the 
cotton  plant. 

373 
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England's  sympathies  with  the  South-  the  expense  of  cane  interests.  The  mag- 
crn  States  during  the  Civil  War  was  ical  fecundity  of  the  Nile  soil  permits 
based  wholly  upon  self-interest ;  and  the  the  gathering  of  a  crop  frequently  run- 
blockaded  ports  of  1861-64  brought  ning  to  500-weight  per  acre.  This  is 
Egypt  into  the  market  as  a  purveyor  of  twice  the  product  of  the  best  lands  of 
cotton,  and  she  waxed  fat  on  dollar-a-  the  Southern  States,  and  the  Egyptian 
pound  staple.  The  Nile  country  did  not  has  the  added  advantage  of  immunity 
cease  growing  the  fiber  with  the  cessation  from  freaks  of  temperature,  labor  diffi- 
of  strife  in  America;  on  the  contrary,  the  culties,  and,  thus  far,  of  boll  weevil.  If 
industry  has  advanced  until  now  it  is  need  be,  he  might  market  his  staple  at 
the  only  one  between  the  Fayoum  and  two  cents  a  pound  less  than  the  Ameri- 
the  Mediterranean.  Fifty  years  ago  there  can  agriculturist  could,  and  make  a 
were  no  cotton  plants  in  Egypt  save  those  profit, 
in  pashas'  ornamental  gardens.  In  Nubia  and  in  the  Soudan  are  vast 

Sir    Samuel    Baker,    descending    the  stretches  of  river  lands  that  can  easily  be 

Nile  after  the  researches    which  proved  made  white  with  cotton  blossoms  in  a 

that  the  great  river  had  its  origin  in  the  vear's  time ;  and  an  enterprising  Amer- 

overflow  of  Lakes  Victoria  and  Albert,  ican,  Leigh  Hunt,  is  embarking  a  fortune 

wrote  in  1867 :  in    the    project,    which    in    no    sense   is 

"The  Nile  might  be  so  dontrolled  that  the  academic.  In  India,  as  well  as  on  the 
enormous  volume  of  water  that  now  rushes  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  soil  is  being  ex- 
uselessly  into  the  Mediterranean  might  be  led  ploited  for  cotton,  the  movement  having 
through  the  deserts  to  transform  them  into  the  backing  of  ample  British  capital.  A 
cotton  fields  that  would  render  England  mde-  ^^^^^^  aggressive  organization  is  the  Brit- 
pendent  of  America.                      ^              ^  -^^  ^^^^^^  Growers'  Association,  to  en- 

Under    Britain's    "  occupation,"    with  courage  the  industry  in  the  colonies,  with 

perennial  irrigation  assured  by  the  bar-  headquarters  at  Manchester — one  of  the 

rages  near  Cairo  and  Assiout,  and  the  first  to  express  by  telegram  to  Mr.  Bal- 

great  reservoir  at  Assouan,  Egypt  pro-  four  its  gratitude  for  the  King's  utterance 

duces    now    nearly    the    equivalent    of  from  the  throne. 

2,000,000  bales,  American  standard.  It  France,  too,  has  a  similar  association, 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Egyptian  "  in  consequence  of  the  increasing 
bale  is  of  750  pounds,  not  500,  as  in  the  menace  of  American  competition,  which, 
United  States ;  and  that  the  Egyptian  if  unchecked,  will  become  a  monopoly," 
staple,  nearly  an  inch  and  one-half  in  its  prospectus  plainly  states.  In  her  Af- 
length,  finds  ready  sale  in  normal  times  rican  colonies  Germany  has  experi- 
at  a  price  two  cents  per  pound  in  excess  mented  with  cotton  growing,  and  is  re- 
of  the  quotation  for  American  upland  warded  by  producing  a  marketable  crop 
cotton.  Edward  Atkinson  has  long  held  of  high  grade  staple  of  the  Egyptian 
that  no  tropical  climate  could  produce  a  type.  The  West  Indian  island  of  Bar- 
fiber  that  could  take  the  place  of  the  bados  is  already  producing  20,000  bales, 
American  ;  yet  so  superior  is  Egyptian  and  a  recent  commission  to  New  York  to 
cotton  for  special  uses  that  even  the  purchase  ginning  machinery  stated  that 
United  States  buys  annually  more  than  in  three  years  the  island  would  yield 
200,000  bales  of  it.  Mr.  Atkinson's  criti-  five  times  this  amount.  Several  South 
cism  applies  to  the  product  of  the  Lagos  American  countries  are  growing  cotton 
district,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  in  a  tentative  way,  and  the  production 
which  is  short,  rough  and  of  low  grade,  of  the  Crimea  and  other  Russian  regions 
But  this  cotton  competes  with  American  contiguous  to  the  Black  Sea  is  greater 
as  supplementing  standard  fiber  in  the  than  generally  supposed.  Yankee  capital 
spinning,  of  common  threads.  is  known  to  be  nibbling  at  a  scheme  for 

As  rapidly  as  irrigation  science  adds  turning  an  enormous  tract  bordering  the 

to  the  cultivable  area  of  the  valley  of  Atrato  River  in  South  America  into  a 

the  Nile  the  soil  rescued  from  the  desert  cotton  field.     Better  staple  now  grows 

is  planted  either  with  cotton  or  sugar  there  wild  than  any  produced  in  North 

cane;  with  American'fiber  commanding  a  America.    The  tropical  and  semi-tropical 

fancy  price,  the  Nile  farmer  will  presum-  zones  are  full  of  possible  cotton  lands, 

ably  decide  to  expand  his  cotton  crop  at  and  the  Creator  gave  the  Southern  States 
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no  monopoly  of  the  crop.     It  is  danger-  South  has  now  *'  money  to  burn,"  as  a 

ous    generalship    to    underestimate    the  result   of   their   price-inliating   methods; 

enemy's  strength.  hut  it  would  be  a  sad  aftermath  if  the 

One  has  not  to  look  far  for  the  reason  conflagration  a  very  few  years  hence  had 

for  current  activity  in  seeking  to  add  to  to  be  fed  with  raw  cotton.     Some  critics 

cotton-producing  areas  outside  the  United  of  their   proceedings   believe   that  these 

States.     It  is  the  uncertainty  of  price  for  gentlemen  have  played  fast  and  loose 

American  cotton  that  explains  why  capi-  in  a  game  possessing  an  attribute  of  the 

tal  is  being  embarked  in  national  move-  l)oomerang. 

ments  against  our  staple,  and  this  may  Overproduction  in  the  very  near  fu- 
develop  into  a  determined  trade-war  ture  is  probable — and  for  this  the  actors 
against  Uncle  Sam.  Every  added  acre  of  in  the  recent  orgy  of  prices  will  be  re- 
foreign  soil  under  cotton  cultivation  the  sponsible.  When  cotton  sold  at  five 
coming  season  will  forever  be  an  acre  com-  cents  a  pound,  from  natural  causes,  the 
peting  with  an  America  acre.  Of  course,  Dlanter  was  an  object  of  pity ;  with  the 
America  will  always  lead  in  producing  staple  manipulated  above  17  cents  by  a 
the  staple  ;  but  the  aggregate  competition  gambling  crew,  probably  never  produc- 
of  other  countries  may  in  time  threaten  ing  a  single  stalk  of  cotton,  the  planter 
the  king  of  American  crops.  It  may  be  was  an  object  of  pity  and  solicitude, 
claimed  for  Sully,  Brown  et  al.  that  the  Nkw  York  City. 

The   Cigaret  Habit— A  New   Peril 

BY  CHARLES  BULKLEY  HUBBELL 
[Mr.  Hubbell  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  educators  of  this  city.  For  three 
terms  he  served  on  the  Board  of  Education  under  Mayor  Strong,  and  in  1897  was  elected 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  later,  upon  the  reorganization  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Greater  New  York,  was  unanimously  elected  its  president.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  Board  of  I'rustees  of  the  Normal  College  and  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  has  been  a  Trustee  of  Williams  College,  his  alma 
mater,  and  is  now  president  of  its  New  York  Alumni  Association. — Editob.] 

LOCAL    newspapers    of    recent    date  The    cigaret    habit    and    the    inhaling 

contained  dispatches  from  London  habit  spread  from  that  point  until  now 

stating  that  a  current  issue  of  the  it  is  more  devastating  to  the  health  and 

London  Times  included  a  manifesto  de-  i"uorals  of  boys  and  young  men  than  any 

manding  legislation  by  Parliament  look-  habit  or  vice  that  can  be  named, 

ing   to   the   prevention   of   juvenile   cig-  The  astonishing  feature  of  the  situa- 

aret  smoking,  and  added  that  an  entire  tion  is  that  so  comparatively  few  people 

column  of  that  influential  journal  was  realize  the  inroads  that  it  has  already 

required   to   contain    the   names   of   the  made  on  the  health,  morals  and  possi- 

signers  of  the  petition.    It  was  stated  that  bilities  of   usefulness  of  our  American 

the  list  included  Peers,  Bishops,  Judges,  youth.     One  explanation  of  this,  in  my 

the  leading  head  masters  of  colleges  and  opinion,  is  contained  in  the  fact  that  a 

medical  officers.  very  large  number  of  physicians  in  every 

This  is  an  encouraging  development  to  community   are   addicted   to   the   cigaret 

the  men  and  women  in  this  country  who  and  the  inhaling  habit,  and  naturally  are 

realize  the  serious  menace  that  this  com-  handicapped  in   the  influence   that  they 

paratively  new  vice  has  assumed.  should  exert  in  advising  and  suppress- 

Twenty-five    years    ago    the    sale    of  ing  this  alarming  evil.      It  is  seldom 

cigarets   in   this   country   was   compara-  that  one  meets  a  medical  student  who 

tively  small.   Their  use  was  first  observed  is  not  banefully  addicted  to  this  vice, 

among  the   students   of  the   Rensselaer  and  once  the  cigaret  habit  becomes  es- 

Polytechnic    Institute    at   Troy,    N.    Y.,  tablished  its  servitude  is  almost  certain 

which  was  and  still  is  patronized  exten-  and  unending. 

sively  by  Cubans  and  South  Americans.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  no  griev- 
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ance  against  the  rational,  reasonable  and 
normal  use  of  tobacco  by  those  who  have 
reached  an  age  when  the  period  of  physi- 
cal growth  and  development  has  been 
passed,  and  who  can  honestly  provide  the 
means  of  indulging  in  a  habit  that,  while 
not  to  be  indiscriminately  commended,  is 
in  the  opinion  of  most  physicians  com- 
paratively harmless  under  such  condi- 
tions. 

The  writer  in  using  the  terms  "  ration- 


could  not  afford  to  put  opium  in  his 
product  at  the  price  he  receives  for  his 
goods.  None  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  cig- 
arets  contain  opium  or  any  of  its  prod- 
ucts. The  cigaret  is  deadly  because  it 
breeds  the  inhaling  habit,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  the  evils  that  accom- 
pany indulgence  in  this  vice.  The  juve- 
nile cigaret  smoker  almost  immediately 
learns  to  inhale  the  smoke.  Not  one 
cigaret    smoker    in    twenty,    T     venture 
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al  and  normal  "  means  that  the  one  in- 
dulging in  this  habit  shall  never  inhale 
the  smoke.  Much  misapprehension  ex- 
ists in  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of 
the  cigaret.  We  hear  it  stated  not  in- 
frequently that  the  cigaret  is  deadly, 
because  it  contains  opium,  or  because  the 
paper  wrapper  is  very  injurious.  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  reasons  assigned  are 
quite      incorrect.       The      manufacturer 


to  assert,  uses  them  in  any  other  way, 
and  when  once  the  victim  has  acquired 
the  inhaling  habit  in  connection  with  cig- 
arets,  he  can  seldom  secure  any  satisfac- 
tion with  pipe  or  cigar  without  indulg- 
ing his  inhaling  propensities.  The 
normal  smoker  draws  the  smoke  into  his 
mouth  and  expels  it,  with  the  result  that 
the  minimum  of  the  products  of  combus- 
tion— namely,  nicotine,  the  volatile  oils, 
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and  the  deadly  carbon  monoxide   (CO)  some  service  in  connection  with  the  ad- 

g-et  into  his  circulation.     1  honestly  be-  ministration  of  the  public  school  system 

lieve  that  very   few  healthy  adults  are  of  this  city.     During  the  period  covered 

injured  by  a  reasonable  use  of  tobacco  in  by  that  service   several  of  the  principals 

the  way  described.     The  cigaret  smoker,  in   the   public  schools   complained   of  a 

however,  takes  a  deep  inhalation  of  the  condition  that  it  was  difficult  for  them 

smoke,  which  at  once  reaches  the  upper  to  understand.     Boys  of  ten,  twelve  and 

air  passages  of  the  lungs,  where  almost  fourteen  years  of  age,  naturally  bright, 

immediately  are  released  into  his  circu-  were  observed  to  be  losing  the  power  of 

lation  the  products  I  have  referred  to,  concentration  and  application   of  mind, 

usually  causing  the  slight  dizziness  and  Nervousness,  listlessness  and  a  tendency 

the  mild  intoxication  that  is  so  fascinat-  to    truancy    were    associated    with    the 

ing  and  so  devastating.  names  of  nearly  every  one  of  them.     It 

The  London  Lancet,  one  of  the  most  was  found  that  nearly  all  the  incorrigible 

reliable  medical  journals  published  in  the  truants   were  cigaret  fiends ;  that  is  to 

English    language,    has    recently    stated  say,  they  were  almost  hopelessly  addicted 

that  the  most  deleterious  product  in  the  to  the  inhaling  habit.    Their  nerves  were 

combustion  of  tobacco  is  carbon  monox-  shattered,  and  the  value  of  public  school 

ide,  which  is  the  deadly  constituent  of  instruction  was  greatly  lessened  in  their 

water  gas,  and  is  present  in  compara-  cases.     Further    investigation    disclosed 

tively  large  quantities  in  tobacco  smoke,  the  fact  that  very  many  of  these  boys 

This  is  the  poison  that  is  responsible  for  stole  money  from  their  parents,  or  sold 

the  utter  demoralization  of  that  unhappy  all  sorts  of  articles  that  they  could  lay 

individual    who  has  come  to  be  known  their  hands  on,  in  order  that  they  could 

as   the  cigaret   fiend,   whose   pale    face,  gratify  an  appetite  that  fed  on  its  own 

shattered  nerves  and  hopeless  position  in  indulgence. 

the  community  is  recognized  as  applying  A  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 

to  many  of  our  American  youth,  whose  State,  since  deceased,  told  me  that  in  the 

opportunity  for  usefulness  and  happiness  last  year  that  he  was  practicing  at  this 

has  passed  away.  bar,  he  had  had  nine  office  boys  in  his 

Experiments  have  demonstrated   that  employ    who   had    been    discharged    for 

this  poisonous  gas  is  taken  up  by  the  stealing  postage  stamps,  it  having  been 

blood  when  tobacco  smoke  is  inhaled.  proved  in  every  instance  that  the  boys 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  evil  and  stole    in    order    to    purchase    cigarets. 

the  danger  is  in  the  inhaling  habit,  and  is  There  were  laws  on  our  Statute  books 

greater  when  related  to  the  pipe  or  cigar  at   that   time,    forbidding    the    sale    of 

than  in  connection  with  the  cigaret,  altho  cigarets  to  boys  appearing  to  be  under 

it  is  obvious  that  the  cigaret  is  the  nurse  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the  law  doubt- 

and  tutor  of  the  habit.  less  was   restrictive   in   some   small   de- 

I  have  never  known  a  smoker  to  begin  gree  in  relation  to  the  sales  to  young 
the  inhaling  habit  with  a  cigar  or  pipe,  boys,  but  was  entirely  inadequate  to  cope 
but  nearly  every  cigaret  inhaler  soon  ex-  with  the  evil.  That  will  be  found  to  be 
tends  his  operations  so  that  in  a  com-  the  case  in  England.  The  only  way  in 
paratively  short  time  he  includes  pipe  which  there  can  be  any  substantial  inl- 
and cigars  in  this  abnormal  and  danger-  provement  in  what  is  now  a  most  alarm- 
ous  manner  of  indulging  in  what  might  ing  situation  is  by  creating  a  sentiment 
be  a  comparatively  harmless  habit.  against  indulgence  in  such  a  devastating 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  ex-  vice,  and  experience  has  shown  that  that 

traordinary  campaign  against  this  vice  in  sentiment  can  be  created. 

London  ?     It  is  simply  that  they  have  The  writer,  with  the  co-operation  of  a 

waked  up  to  the  importance  of  some  con-  number  of  school  principals  in  this  city, 

certed  effort  to  lessen  an  evil  that  has  and  with  contributions  from  several  of 

already  shown  itself  in  the  deteri(3ration  his  associates  in  the  Board  of  Education 

of  the  health  and  usefulness  of  the  youth  and   some   friends  outside   to   meet  the 

of  that  country.     The  same  situation  is  expense  of  the  movement,  was  able  with- 

present  in  the  United  States.  out  very  much  effort  to  enroll  over  25,cxxd 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  the  privilege  boys  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city  in 

of  the   writer   of   this  article  to   render  anti-cigaret    leagues,    organized    in    the 
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schools,  for  the  jnirpose  of  preventing  the  un-Harvarcl — and,  nia}'  J  mention  my 
growth  of  the  evil  that  the  boys  soon  own  alma  mater? — un-Williams  vice, 
came  to  understand  and  avoid.  A  con-  There  should  be  an  organization  formed 
stitution  and  by-laws  and  the  machinery  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  country 
of  intelligent  organization  were  provided,  with  a  view  of  bringing  the  influence  of 
interest  was  excited  and  maintained,  and  the  best  citizens  to  bear  against  the  fur- 
much  was  done  to  arrest  the  growth  of  ther  spread  of  this  disastrous  evil, 
the  vice.  Intelligent  instruction  with  Any  effort  in  this  direction  will  be  met 
reference  to  the  subject  was  given,  and  by  efforts  of  the  cigaret  manufacturers 
the  boys  soon  came  to  understand  that  to  demonstrate  that  the  cigaret  is  quite 
they  could  not  compete  in  the  struggle  innocuous.  At  about  the  time  the  writer 
for  success  after  they  left  school  if  they  of  this  article  was  most  interested  in  the 
were  handicapped  by  the  habit  that  ren-  movement  referred  to,  an  article  written 
dered  their  employment  undesirable  in  bv  an  alleged  medico-legal  expert  was 
offices  and  by  corporations  down  town,  very  largely  circulated,  its  object  being 
The  establishment  of  these  leagues  ex-  to  demonstrate  that  the  cigaret  was  a 
tended  to  various  parts  of  the  country,  most  innocent  and  harmless  combination 
and  afterward  they  were  established  in  of  paper  and  tobacco.  Similar  activity 
England  on  the  same  lines  as  here  in-  is  again  apparent, 
dicated.  The    Police    Magistrates   of   this   and 

The  astonishing  thing  about  the  situ-  other  cities  have  stated  again  and  again 

ation  is  that,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  that  the  majority  of  juvenile  delinquents 

there   is   not    a   college   in   the   country  appearing  before  them  are  cigaret  fiends, 

where  any  effort  has  been  made  to  stamp  whose  moral  nature  has  been  warped  or 

out  the  cigaret  inhaling  habit,  and  little  destroyed    through    the    instrumentality 

or  no  effort  has  been  made  to  warn  col-  of  this  vice.    The  managers  and  trustees 

lege  students  who  are  leaving  our  aca-  of  institutions  for  the  correction  and  re- 

demic  institutions  every  year  by  hundreds,  formation  of  )'outhful  offenders  have  the 

with  health  more  or  less  shattered,  as  a  same   story.      The    Code   of   the   Junior 

direct  result  of  four  years'  indulgence  in  George    Republic,    realizing   this    truth, 

the  inhaling  habit.     In  my  opinion  there  prescribed  one  of  the  most  severe  forms 

is  no  more  important  matter  to  be  con-  of  punishment  for  the  infraction  of  the 

sidered  by  our  college  authorities  than  rule  relating  to  cigaret  smoking,  and  I 

the  subject  matter  of  this  article.     It  is  have  been  informed  by  good  authority 

rather  a  delicate  matter  for  some  of  them  that   many   of  the   gold   cure   estabHsh- 

to  handle,  as  some  of  the  professors  in  ments    refuse    to    receive    any    alcoholic 

our  colleges  are  hopelessly  addicted  to  patient  who  is  also  addicted  to  the  inhal- 

this  habit,  and  their  usefulness  is  affected,  ing  habit,  for  the  reason  that  experience 

in  my  opinion,  quite  as  seriously  as  tho  has  shown  that  no  relief  can  be  expected 

they  were  addicted  to  the  alcoholic  or  in  such  cases. 

the  morphine  habit.  Many  of  the  physi-  Parents  should  inform  their  boys  of 
cians  in  the  college  towns  are  themselves  the  danger  attending  any  indulgence  in 
inhaling  fiends  and  are  not  in  a  position  this  habit  before  they  are  likely  to  con- 
to  give  influential  advice.  When  the  boys  tract  it,  forbid  it,  and  should,  in  my  opin- 
and  young  men  come  to  understand  that  ion,  visit  condign  punishment  on  those 
there  are  hundreds  of  offices  in  all  the  who  offend  against  this  parental  law. 
large  cities  where  the  inhaling  victim  The  city  of  Chicago,  I  have  been  in- 
cannot  secure  employment,  it  would  be  formed,  has  an  organization  of  business 
natural  if  they  should  have  some  feeling  men,  numbering  several  thousands, 
of  resentment  toward  those  who  should  pledged  not  to  give  employment  to  any 
have  pointed  out  their  danger  years  be-  bov  or  man  who  smokes  cigfarets,  or  who 
fore.  has  the  inhaling  habit.    There  should  be 

In  my  opinion  there  should  be  an  or-  sucIt  an  organization  in  every  city  and 

ganization   established   in   every   college  town  in  the  United  States,  in  order  that 

by  the  manly  leaders  among  the  students,  our  boys  may  have  the  chance  at  success 

whose  object  shall  be  to  induce  the  fresh-  that  God  Almighty  intended  they  should 

men  on  entering  to  pledge  themselves  have, 
against  such  an  un-American,  un-Yale,       New  York  Gity. 


Politics   and   Literature   in    England 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy 

POLITICAL  life  in  England  is  just  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  agitation  it  is  not 
now  passing  through  a  state  of  al-  likely  that  cither  side  will  coine  out  of 
most  bewildering  confusion.  I  the  ordeal  with  anything  like  a  com- 
cannot  recall  to  memory  any  other  period  manding  majority.  The  result  of  this 
when  English  political  parties  were  in  state  of  things  must  soon  make  itself 
such  a  state  of  perplexity,  incohesive-  perfectly  clear  even  to  those  on  either 
ness  and  even  distraction  as  they  are  at  side  of  political  life,  who  seem  at  pres- 
present.  It  is'  not  always  easy  for  even  ent  to  regard  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  the 
a  practiced  observer  of  political  life  to  one  moving  force  and  the  one  object  of 
be  certain  just  at  present  about  the  conjecture  and  speculation.  It  will  soon 
classification  of  Parliamentary  partizans.  be  found — vaW  be  found  when  the  first 
The  mere  fact  that  a  member  of  Parlia-  ereat  and  critical  division  is  taken  in  the 
ment  sits  on  the  side  of  the  Government  House  of  Commons,  that  Redmond  can 
or  on  the  side  of  the  Opposition  does  not  give  the  battle  to  the  hands  of  that 
by  any  means  enable  us  to  decide  off-  English  leader,  Liberal  or  Tory,  who 
hand  what  political  leader  he  is  likely  to  can  offer  the  best  terms  to  the  Irish  peo- 
follow  when  some  great  controversy  may  pie.  Already  we  hear  conjectures  as  to 
arise.  He  may  have  been  and  may  be  what  concession  the  Liberals  or  the 
a  professed  Ministerialist  and  yet  it  is  Tories  might  be  likelv  to  make  to  Ire- 
quite  possible  that  he  may,  on  some  com-  land  as  regards  national  education,  or 
ing  occasion,  support  Mr.  Chamberlain  the  working  of  the  recent  Land  Act,  and 
against  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  or  vote  with  there  are  ingenious  speculations  as  to 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  against  both  of  what  Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir  Henry 
them.  He  may  sit  on  the  Liberal  side  Campbell-Bannerman  might  do  in  com- 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  yet  join  bination  on  the  one  hand  and  Mr.  Bal- 
with  the  Tories  in  voting  against  meas-  four  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  once  again  in 
ures  of  Liberal  policy  for  Ireland.  There  combination,  on  the  other.  But  I  think 
is  every  promise,  therefore,  that  the  I  may  venture  to  assure  my  readers  that 
coming  session  of  Parliament,  which  is  the  statesman  who  hopes  to  win  the  favor 
to  begin  in  the  first  week  of  February,  and  support  of  lohn  Redmond  and  the 
will  entertain,  or  bewilder,  or  depress  Irish  National  Party  will  have  to  come 
the  public  with  the  most  curious  com-  to  terms  on  the  subject  of  Home  Rule, 
plications  and  the  most  unexpected  and  need  not  trouble  himself  to  devise 
events.  anv  other  terms  of  arrangement.  Mean- 
In  the  meanwhile  there  is  one  positive  time  we  live  in  a  state  of  painful  alarm 
fact  of  which  neither  British  Liberals  and  expectation  as  to  the  probable  burst- 
nor  British  Tories  seem  to  me  to  make  ing  of  the  war-cloud  which  darkens  the 
much  account.  That  fact  is  the  existence  Far  East,  and  we  rush  to  newspapers 
of  the  Irish  National  Party,  with  its  cool-  every  morning  eager  to  know  whether 
headed,  steady-nerved,  far-seeing  leader,  the  strife  has  yet  begun  or  is  put  off  for 
Mr.  John  Redmond,  and  with  his  follow-  another  day  or  two.  As  I  write  this 
ers  absolutely  united  and  acting  like  one  article  events  remain  in  just  the  same 
man  under  his  guidance.  Mr.  Redmond  state  of  uncertainty  as  they  were  three 
has  at  his  command  in  the  House  of  weeks  ago.  Most  people  say  and  believe 
Commons  a  number  of  Irish  votes  quite  that  war  between  Japan  and  Russia  is 
large  enough  to  give  the  victory  to  Gov-  inevitable,  and  that  the  only  doubtful 
ernment  or  to  Opposition  at  any  sudden  question  is  whether  the  struggle  can  be 
crisis  which  is  likely  to  arise  for  some  confined  to  Japan  and  Russia,  or  whether 
time  to  come.  other  great  Powers,  including  England. 

We  are  expecting  a  General  Election  are  not  to  be  drawn  in  as  well, 

before  long  and  in  the  distraction  caused  The  death  of  George  Gissing.  at  a  time 
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of  life  when  his  creative  powers  were 
only  reaching  their  highest  level,  is  a 
severe  loss  to  English  literature.  Among 
the  novelists  who  might  still  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  younger  school  Gissing 
was,  according:  to  my  judgment,  the  most 
original  and  the  most  variously  gifted. 
He  was  able  to  take  up  what  might  have 
seemed  to  be  the  most  commonplace 
materials  and  to  fashion  out  of  them 
a  work  of  art  which  compelled  universal 
admiration.  From  the  poor  and  squalid 
lives  of  that  class  of  Londoners  about 
whom  London  societv  knows  little  or 
nothing,  Gissing  was  able  to  draw  forth 
living  pictures,  in  which  the  tragic  and 
the  comic,  the  poetic  and  the  prosaic,  the 
heroic  and  the  ignoble,  expressed  them- 
selves in  marvelous  artistic  blending. 
The  pity  of  it  is  that  Gissing's  latest 
work,  "  Henry  Ryecroft,"  seemed  to 
display  some  faculties  in  the  author  for 
which  even  his  warmest  admirers  had 
not  given  him  credit  before,  and  led  us 
to  expect  that  he  was  only  entering  on 
the  brightest  part  of  his  career.  He 
had  but  lately  completed  his  forty-sixth 
year,  when  all  came  to  a  close.  It  is 
something,  however,  to  feel  sure  that 
the  work  he  has  accomplished  will  have 


a  place  forever  in   the  literature  of  his 
country. 

I  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  George 
Gissing  several  years  ago  in  London.  I 
think  I  may  say  that  1  was  one  of  those 
who  had  appreciated  his  genius  from 
the  time  when  he  first  gave  the  world 
a  chance  of  appreciating  it,  and  I  was 
delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing him  in  person.  He  was  still  but  a 
young  man  and  he  had  a  very  handsome 
and  striking  presence,  and  I  can  well 
remember  the  subject  of  our  first  con- 
versation. In  one  of  his  -novels  I  had 
come  upon  a  short  passage  which  made 
seemingly  casual  reference  to  the  scene 
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which  he  looks  upon  who  stands  on  the 
Acropolis  in  Athens,  close  to  the  Par- 
thenon, and  gazes  around  him.  I  knew 
from  those  few  lines  of  description,  or, 
indeed,  rather  of  suggestion,  that  Gis- 
sing had  stood  there  himself,  and  looked 
upon  that  wonderful  scene  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  I  told  him  so,  and  then  we 
talked  for  the  most  part  of  Athens  and 
of  Greece.  I  had  myself  fallen  in  love 
with  Athens  and  with  Greece  during  a 
visit  of  some  years  before,  and  I  found 
that  Gissing  was  a  lover  like  myself,  and 
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SO,  to  quote  some  words  from  a  once 
well-known  poem,  '*  We  talked  of  old 
Greece  in  that  hour." 

I  had  few  opportunities  of  meeting 
him  since  that  time,  for  he  spent  much 
of  his  life  in  the  south  of  France  and  in 
other  sunny  regions,  but  we  kept  up  our 
acquaintanceship — I  am  sure  I  may  call 
it  our  friendship — until  the  close  of  his 
earthly  life.  I  am  afraid  that  earthly 
life  of  his  was  not  very  happy,  and,  in- 
deed, I  know  that  it  was  darkened  i>y 
some  troubles  which  a  man  of  his  mold 
and  temperament  would  naturally  have 
taken  much  to  heart.  But,  of  course,  a 
nature  so  artistic  as  his,  so  quick  with 
sympathy  for  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
nature,  in  art,  and  in  humanity,  must 
have  found  much  high  and  genuine  en- 
joyment in  a  life  like  that  which  his  in- 
tellect, his  tastes  and  his  imagination 
procured  for  him.  He  loved  travel  and 
took  an  intense  delight  in  beautiful 
scenery,  and  in  historic  monuments  of 
the  past,  as  may  be  seen  in  many  of  his 
writings.  Most  of  his  readers,  no 
doubt,  associate  him  chiefly  with  London 
streets  and  with  the  more  squalid  Ufe  of 
London,  but  I  must  say  for  myself  that 
my  impulse  is  always  to  associate  him 
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with  the  shores  of  that  Ionian  sea  which 
he  has  described  with  such  exquisite 
touch,  and  with  those  feelings  which 
were  aroused  in  him  by  the  study  of  that 
scene  beheld  from  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens.  The  last  letter  I  received  from 
him  bears  date  April  21st,  1903,  and  was 
written  from  the  south  of  France  not 
long  before  his  final  break  down.  He 
then  wrote: 

"  I  am  less  ill  than  I  might  be ;  but  I  can't 
walk,  I  can't  talk  much,  and  my  work  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  So  things  will  go  on,  I 
suppose,  for  a  few  years  yet.  The  less  said  of 
it,  the  better.  .  .  .  And  you?  Greatly  bet- 
ter, I  trust,  than  when  I  last  had  direct  news  of 
you.  I  hope  you  have  no  longer  any  trouble 
with  your  eyes,  and  that  you  are  living  in  some 
place  where  you  have  beautiful  and  cheerful 
things  to  look  upon." 

In  the  same  letter  he  says : 

"  As  you  will  probably  have  suspected,  '  Rye- 
croft'  is  a  favorite  of  mine,  and  I  feel  very 
grateful  to  any  one  who  speaks  well  of  him." 

I  have  only  to  add  that  the  best  under- 
standing any  reader  can  form  of  Gis- 
sing's  real  nature,  emotions,  yearnings 
and  artistic  sympathies  will  be  obtained 
from  a  study  of  this  latest  book  of  his, 
which,  fortunately  for  the  world,  has  not 
been  left  like  "  the  unfinished  window 
in  Aladdin's  Tower." 

The  literary  world  of  these  islands 
has  been  a  good  deal  puzzled  and  even 
bewildered  by  the  publication  of  Thomas 
Hardy's  new  book,  which  bears  the  name 
of  '*  The  Dynasts."  *  This  book  is  de- 
scribed as  the  first  part  of  a  drama,  and 
the  drama,  it  seems,  is  to  have  three  parts, 
nineteen  acts,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
scenes.  I  am,  and  have  always  been,  a 
warm  and  sincere  admirer  of  Thomas 
Hardy's  novels,  the  originality  and  gen- 
uine value  of  which  I  am  glad  to  say  I 
recognized  from  the  very  first,  and  I 
have  known  the  author  personally  for  a 
great  many  years.  It  is  needless  to  say, 
therefore,  that  T  should  most  cordially 
wish  for  him  a  full  success  in  every  liter- 
ary venture  he  may  make,  but  I  confess 
that  I  look  with  something-  of  dread  to 
this  latest  and  very  heroic  experiment. 
"  The  Dynasts  "  is  a  dramatic  poem 
which  sets  about  to  illustrate  the  story 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars  between  England 
and  France,  and  to  do  this  not  merely 
•  Reviewed  in  The  Independent  last  week. 
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by  scenes  pictured  from  what  we  know 
as  the  living  world,  but  by  imagined 
scenes  from  worlds  beyond  mortal 
ken.  Among  the  **  dramatis  personcB  " 
we  meet  with  strange,  weird,  spirit  forms 
as  often  as  we  might  do  in  Goethe's 
"  Faust "  itself,  and  thus  we  are  invited 
to  understand  how  the  doings  of  Napo- 
leon, on  the  one  hand,  and  of  King 
George  and  William  Pitt,  on  the  other, 
were  regarded  by  the  mystic  beings  who 
float  in  an  atmosphere  higher  than  that 
of  us  mortals.  Altho  "  The  Dynasts  " 
is  called  a  drama,  it  certainly  cannot  be 
intended  for  the  stage,  and  thus  Mr. 
Hardy  is  not  merely  making  an  experi- 
ment in  a  field  of  literature  entirely  new 
to  him,  but  he  is  also  attempting  the 
creation  of  a  drama  which  by  its  very 
nature  is  unavailable  for  the  dramatic 
arena.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  study 
this  first  part  fully  enough  to  form  any 
critical  idea  of  its  possibilities,  and  one 
is  at  least  bound  to  assume  that  a  man 
like  Hardy  must  have  some  clear  convic- 
tion of  his  capacitv  for  such  an  unex- 
pected effort  before  going  entirely  out 
of  his  way  to  make  such  a  venture.  Still 
i  must  own  that  I  regard  the  attempt 
with  some  trepidation  and  can  only  hope 
that,  since  Thomas  Hardy  has  written  and 
published  the  first  part  of  ''The  Dynasts," 
he  may  be  able  to  convince  his  admirers 
and  the  world  in  general  that  he  was 
well  justified  in  his  bold  and  unexpected 
enterprise. 

A  book  well  worth  the  notice  of  Amer- 
ican readers  is  the  volume  just  published 
bv  Fisher  Unwin,  of  Paternoster  Square, 
London,  and  which  bears  the  title  of 
"Grain  or  Chaff?  The  Autobiography 
of  a  Police  Magistrate,  Alfred  Chichele 
Plowden."  Mr.  Plowden  is  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  popular  among  the 
Police  Magistrates  of  London,  and  a 
London  Police  Magistrate  holds  a  some- 
what peculiar  position.  Of  course,  he 
has  to  deal  with  the  ordinarv  cases  which 
come  before  him  and  to  dispose  of  them 
himself,  according  to  his  own  interpreta- 
tion of  the  evidence  and  the  law,  or  else 
to  remit  them  for  trial  to  some  higher 
court  of  justice.  But  he  is  also  a  sort  of 
official  adviser  to  all  the  poor  of  his  dis- 
trict who  come  to  his  court  for  the  pur- 


pose of  obtaining  his  instruction  as  to 
what  they  ought  to  do  in  this  or  that 
emergency  or  embarrassment,  and  he  has 
it  in  his  power  to  offer  money  relief  from 
the  funds  of  his  court  ta  any  applicant 
who  seems  really  to  be  in  need  of  and  to 
deserve  his  help.  He  has,  indeed,  to  dis- 
charge functions  which  sometimes  re- 
mind me  of  those  performed  by  an  Otto- 
man Cadi,  as  we  used  to  read  of  the  lat- 
ter official  when  we  were  in  the  habit  of 
studying  the  "  Arabian  Nights."  Such  a 
magistrate,  therefore,  holding  office  in 
London's  most  populous  districts  must 
have  incessant  opportunities  of  receiving 
extraordinary  applications  and  dealing 
with  extraordinary  applicants  and  emer- 
gencies. 

Mr.  Plowden  seems  to  be  a  man  en- 
dowed with  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and 
a  shrewd  judgment  of  character,  and  in 
these  reminiscences  he  tells  us  of  the 
most  remarkable  cases  he  has  had  to  try 
and  of  the  curious  and  interesting  figures 
which  have  come  under  his  observation. 
The  narrative  does  not  limit  itself,  how- 
ever, merely  to  the  author's  experiences 
as  a  London  Police  Magistrate,  for  it 
tells  us  much  about  his  previous  career 
at  the  Bar  and  some  of  the  great  causes 
in  which  he  was  concerned,  and  the  emi- 
nent advocates  under  whose  leadership 
he  performed  his  part.  The  materials 
for  a  most  interesting  volume  were  thus 
evidently  placed  within  the  author's 
reach,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  most  effective  and  attractive  use  has 
been  made  of  them  by  Mr.  Plowden  in 
this  entertaining  volume. 

The  readers  of  The  Independent 
may  remember  that  I  gave  them  an  ac- 
count not  long  since  of  a  very  interest- 
ing and,  indeed,  a  very  valuable  work, 
entitled  "  Recollections  of  a  Diplo- 
matist," by  Sir  Horace  Rumbold.  Those 
readers  will,  therefore,  be  glad  to  learn 
that  a  second  series  of  the  recollections 
has  just  been  published  here.  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  read  this  later  pub- 
lication, but  I  shall  probablv  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  it  in  my  next  article, 
and  in  the  meantime  I  cannot  forbear 
to  mention  the  fact  that  these  later  recol- 
lections have  already  made  their  appear- 
ance in  print. 

London,  England. 
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The  History  and  Art  of  Florence 

The  many  lovers  of  Florence  and 
Florentine  art  have  long  felt  the  need 
of  a  history  which  should  contain  a  suc- 
cinct, convenient  but  complete  account 
of  the  deeds  and  character  of  a  race 
whose  art  rivaled  that  of  the  Greeks. 
The  three  existing  histories  of  F'lor- 
ence,  written  in  English,  are  too  long 
for  the  general  reader,  and  the  meagre 
criticism  of  Florentine  art  contained 
in  their  pages  is  quite  out  of  date.  Now, 
as  Mr.  Hyett  justly  remarks,  ''  When 
we  look  back  .  .  .  upon  medieval 
Italy  and  upon  Florence,  it  is  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  that  we  think  first." 
Therefore,  no  account  of  Florence 
which  does  not  devote  a  fair  amount 
of  space  to  her  arts  can  be  satisfactory 
or  adequate.  To  supply  this  want,  Mr. 
Hyett  has  undertaken  to  write  a  short 
but  complete  history  of  the  Republic, 
from  its  rise  to  its  fall.* 

The  origin  of  the  city  of  Florence 
and  the  derivation  of  its  name  are  alike 
involved  in  obscurity,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til the  twelfth  century  that  the  Com- 
monwealth was  born  and  began  its 
riotous  career.  The  political  history 
of  its  inhabitants  is  but  one  long  story 
of  war  to  the  death  between  number- 
less factions.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  first  pretext  for  these  deadly 
feuds ;  whether,  as  with  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines,  or  the  Bianchi  and 
Neri,  the  old  saying  holds  goods,  "  cher- 
chez  la  femine,"  or  whether  personal  am- 
bition was  the  source  of  strife,  certainly 
in  the  end  individual  and  family  feuds 
merge  into  the  eternal  conflict  between 
aristocracy  and  democracy.  The  Flor- 
entines were  of  an  inflammable,  loqua- 
cious, implacable  nature  and  the  record 
of  their  endless  squabbling  and  brab- 
bling becomes  almost  intolerable.  The 
reader  is  tempted  to  wish  that  the  au- 
thor had  dwelt  less  on  the  political 
crimes,  and  more  on  the  genius  of  a 
race  which  produced  a  Dante,  a  Leo- 

•  Florence  :  Her  History  and  Art  to  the  Fall 
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nardo  da  Vinci  and  a  Michael  Angelo. 
Mr.  Hyett  does  not  pretend  to  have 
made  any  original  research  among 
documents,  but  he  has  consulted  many 
Italian  authorities,  and  has  generally 
shown  sound  judgment  in  his  selection 
of  material.  His  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion are  specially  noticeable  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  the  great  per- 
sonalities who,  from  time  to  time, 
emerge  from  the  mob.  Especially  dis- 
criminating is  his  analysis  of  the  mo- 
tives of  such  men  as  Cosimo  and 
Lorenzo  de  Medici.  He  assumes  that 
they  were  neither  remorseless  tyrants 
who  destroyed  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple, nor  disinterested,  self-abnegating 
benefactors,  but  men  of  mixed  motives, 
who  gave  the  so-called  Republic  the 
only  kind  of  stable  government  possible 
under  the  conditions. 

"  Representative  government  failed  in  Flor- 
ence, not  through  the  wiliness  of  the  Medici, 
but  because  her  citizens,  brilliant  and  intel- 
lectual as  they  were,  had  not  acquired  those  hab- 
its of  self-control,  or  reached  that  stage  of 
moral  development,  which  is  the  only  sure  foun- 
dation on  which  that  form  of  government  can 
rest." 

The  doom  of  the  Republic  was  sure. 
Charles  V  and  Clement  VII,  tyrants 
less  scrupulous  than  Cosimo  or  Loren- 
zo de  Medici,  converted  the  exhausted 
province  into  a  duchy.  "  Hencefor- 
ward, Florence  was  subjected  to  what 
she  had  been  struggling  against  for  cen- 
turies— il  governo  d'un  solof 

Mr.  Hyett  lacks  the  technical  train- 
ing necessary  to  an  art  critic,  and  be- 
ing conscious  of  this  deficiency  he  has 
depended  upon  a  multitude  of  counsel- 
lors, sometimes  to  the  confusing  of  his 
judgment ;  as,  for  example,  when  he 
confounds  "  naturalism  "  with  "  art  for 
dexterity's  sake,"  and  makes  it  respon- 
sible for  the  wrecking  of  Italian  paint- 
ing. In  truth,  it  was  no  form  of  "  nat- 
uralism "  in  Michael  Angelo's  art 
which  gave  warning  of  the  decadence, 
but  his  deliberate  exaggeration  and  dis- 
tortion of  nature  to  enhance  the  poign- 
ancv  of  expression.     And  yet  in  judg- 
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ing  of  the  temperament  of  Michael  An- 
gelo,  Mr.  Hyett  shows  great  insight. 
He  feels  that  the  artist  left  much  of  his 
work  unfinished,  not  from  negligence 
or  from  conscious  theory,  but  because 
his  inspiration  failed  when  execution 
had  been  carried  far  enough  to  embody 
his  ideal  and  yet  leave  something  to  the 
imagination.  The  author's  opinions  of 
any  given  painting  or  statue  are  not  so 
trustworthy.  For  instance,  in  writing 
of  Verrocchio's  ** David,"  he  says  :  ''The 
stripling  who  left  his  few  sheep  in  the 
wilderness,  and  faced  single-handed  the 
giant  from  whom  ah  army  had  fled,  has 
never  been  more  truthfully  imagined." 
Now  the  ''  David  "  is  undoubtedly  a 
charming  statue,  but  it  might  better 
represent  a  mischievous  faun  or  a  street 
gamin,  than  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel. 
In  spite  of  these  adverse  criticisms, 
however,  this  is  a  very  valuable  book. 
It  is  full  of  information  very  systemati- 
cally arranged.  The  history  is  divided 
into  short  periods  of  time,  each  period 
containing  chronological  diagrams  of 
rulers  and  artists.  The  chapters  on  art 
and  literature  are  placed  at  the  end  of 
each  division.  This  arrangement,  al- 
tho  it  detracts  from  the  interest  of  the 
narrative,  is  exceptionally  convenient 
for  reference. 

A  College  Novel 

Formerly  romance  never  penetrated 
further  than  the  student  body  when  the 
scenes  were  laid  in  college  or  university 
circles.  The  faculty  was  a  dark  back- 
ground against  which  love  and  youth 
cast  gay  reflections.  The  most  we  could 
expect  was  that  a  bachelor  professor 
would  be  involved,  or  the  president  exert 
secret  efforts  of  discipline,  designed  to 
remind  the  refractory  student  of  mother, 
home  and  heaven.  But  now  the  novelist 
has  advanced  from  this  class  room  fiction 
into  the  esoteric  regions  of  the  faculty. 
And  when  we  consider  the  reserve,  the 
formality,  the  sense  of  election  which 
usually  separate  this  august  body  from 
the  students  and  from  the  merely  com- 
mercial, dishwashing  world  outside,  it 
is  evident  that  nothing  more  adventur- 
ous has  been  attempted  in  recent  fiction. 
The  author  of  The  Torch  *  admits  that 
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he  chose  the  Leland  Stanford  situation 
upon  which  to  base  his  dramatic  assault 
against  the  despotism  practiced  in  Amer- 
ican universities ;  but  he  denies  that 
**  Babington  "  in  his  story  is  meant  to 
typify  President  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford, or  that  "  Mrs.  Tupper  "  is  a  carica- 
ture of  Mrs.  Stanford.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  book  is  an  able  tho 
sensational  exposure  of  certain  condi- 
tions existing  there.  A  rich  regent 
complicates  the  imperial  government  of 
the  president,  and  further  embarrassment 
comes  from  an  up-to-date  labor  union 
professor,  who  is  disposed  to  work  con- 
scientious havoc  among  the  fattened, 
Pharisaical  ideals  of  "  Babington."  And 
it  is  evident  that  this  fire  brand  of  mod- 
ern socialism  is  uttering  the  author's 
own  sentiments  where  he  is  thus  re- 
ported : 

"  He  criticised  American  universities  for  be- 
ing social  clubs  instead  of  seminaries  of  re- 
search, too  many  receptions,  too  much  show. 
Then  he  spoke  of  the  fact  that  the  president  of 
an  American  university  is  an  absolute  despot, 
that  he  has  more  power  than  the  head  of  any 
European  university.  He  said  it  was  a  curious 
anomaly  in  a  republic,  and  all  of  a  piece  with 
the  industrial  tyranny  of  the  times.  .  .  . 
The  great  power  of  the  president  made  the 
teachers  feel  insecure.  They  kept  their  eyes 
open  for  better  places,  for  they  were  usually 
on  bad  terms  with  the  president  and  held  him 
responsible  for  their  condition.  .  .  .  He 
declared  that  a  spirit  of  social  emulation  had 
crept  into  the  university  .  .  .  and  in- 
structors were  obliged  to  do  all  sorts  of  things 
to  get  their  wives  proper  dresses.  .  .  . 
Some  did  private  tutoring,  and  thus  laid  them- 
selves open  to  the  charge  of  bribery  by  students 
that  failed  to  pass,  etc." 

In  view  of  President  Jordan's  out- 
spoken criticism  of  the  luxury  and  ex- 
travagance of  living  in  Eastern  colleges, 
and  the  fact  that  his  university  stands 
almost  alone  among  the  larger  institu- 
tions in  opposing  the  scholastic  millinery 
and  ceremonial  now  so  fashionable  else- 
where, it  is  curious  that  Leland  Stanford 
should  be  selected  as  the  object  of  an 
attack  on  such  points. 

Aside  from  the  portrayal  of  the 
friction  between  regents  and  the  presi- 
dent, and  between  the  president  and 
his  colleagues,  the  book  is  significant  in 
that  it  depicts  the  characters  produced 
by    such    a    college    atmosphere.     The 
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faculty  is  a  small  community,  who  love 
and  hate  one  another  with  a  sort  of  do- 
mestic energy.  Every  member  of  it  is 
well  informed,  with  the  horns  of  his  wit 
lowered  for  conquest  or  protection 
against  the  others.  Even  romance  is  a 
ceremonious  state.  Love  is  occult,  psy- 
chic, and  no  more  resembles  those  pretty 
pastorals  of  the  heart  enacted  by  less 
sophisticated  types  than  sad,  wan-faced 
wisdom  is  like  the  coquetry  of  maiden 
innocence.  Sensuality  exists  also,  but  in 
men  and  women  whose  conception  of  the 
moral  law  is  so  intelligent  that  the  frailty 
seems  particularly  obnoxious.  Ambition, 
pride,  treachery  are  all  apparent,  but  in 
a  formidable  guise,  augmented  and  dig- 
nified by  the  university  manner,  by  wit, 
power  and  position. 

The  Art  of  Cros.s  Examination* 

This  is  a  bright  and  interesting  book 
on  a  subject  about  which  it  is  difficult  to 
write  a  book.  Mr.  Wellman  has  had  a 
large  experience  in  the  trial  of  jury  cases 
and  is  recognized  by  the  New  York  Bar 
as  a  clever  trial  lawyer.  His  treatment 
both  of  the  manner  and  matter  of  cross- 
examination  is  judicious,  and  his  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  difference  in  the  course 
to  be  pursued  in  the  examination  of  per- 
jured witnesses,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  large  class  of  ordinary  witnesses,  who 
are  merely  mistaken  or  prejudiced  or 
thickheaded,  on  the  other,  will  be  useful 
to  an  inexperienced  advocate.  His  chap- 
ter on  "  Silent  Cross-Examination  "  and 
the  frequent  references  in  the  book  to  the 
folly  of  aimless  and  excessive  cross- 
examination  are  full  of  valuable  sugges- 
tions. The  selections  from  famous  cross- 
examinations  add  a  valuable  feature  to 
the  book.  The  extract  from  Sir  Charles 
Russell's  examination  of  Pigott  before 
the  Parnell  Commission  principally  re- 
lates to  the  contradiction  of  Pigott's 
testimony  by  his  letters  to  Archbishop 
Walsh,  which  was  magnificently  done. 
A  still  finer  specimen  of  artistic  profes- 
sional work  in  that  cross-examination 
was  that  portion  relating  to  the  fact  that 
the     word     "  hesitancy "     was     spelled 

•  The  Art  of  Ckoss-Examination.  By  Francis 
L.  Wellman.  New  York :  The  Macmlllan  Co.  $2.00 
net. 


"  hesitency  "  in  the  alleged  Parnell  let- 
ter (the  forging  of  which  Pigott,  at  the 
trial, denied),  and  was  spelled  in  the  same 
way  by  him  in  writings  executed  on  sev- 
eral other  occasions,  and  notably  on  the 
witness  stand  at  the  opening  of  the  trial. 
The  specimens,  however,  of  cross-ex- 
amination published  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  altho  interesting,  do  not  seem  to  us 
to  be  as  valuable  illustrations  of  effective 
cross-examination  as  some  which  might 
have  been  selected.  The  truth  is,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  difficult  to  give  such 
specimens  briefly ;  one  generally  needs  to 
take  into  consideration  all  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  case  in  order  adequately  to 
appreciate  a  fine  cross-examination.  In 
most  instances  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  a  witness  has 
given  colored  or  false  testimony  it  is  not 
some  single  effective  point  which  is  the 
true  test  of  a  great  cross-examination, 
but  the  general  effect  which  is  produced 
by  a  long  review  of  all  he  has  said,  bring- 
ing out  inconsistencies  and  contradic- 
tions, resulting  finally  in  the  breakdown 
of  the  witness's  confidence  and  demeanor. 
All  this  generally  cannot  be  well  illus- 
trated by  brief  extracts ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  Mr.  Wellman's  book  is  an  intelli- 
gent and  clever  treatment  of  a  subject  in 
which  every  actively  practicing  lawyer 
will  be  interested. 


Religious  Education 

The  subject  of  religious  education, 
which  in  England  has  become  a  political 
contest  and  in  France  is  complicated  with 
the  strife  over  the  religious  orders,  in 
the  United  States  attracts  less  interest 
than  in  other  countries,  and  has  a  better 
chance  for  fair  and  impartial  considera- 
tion. There  is  general  recognition  that 
religious  teaching  is  far  behind  other 
forms  of  public  instruction,  that  modern 
principles  of  education  have  not  been 
adopted  in  Sunday  schools  as  in  other 
schools,  and  that  much  well-meant  work 
is  wasted  because  it  is  based  on  false 
principles.  It  is  encouraging  that  we  are 
beyond  the  day  of  cheap  sneers  at  behind- 
hand features  in  Sunday  schools,  and 
that  students  of  psychology  and  peda- 
gogv  are  offering  counsel  and  encourage- 
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ment  to  those  engaged  in  religions  in- 
struction. 

Mr.  Haslett's  treatise*  is  an  effort  to 
show  how  modern  pedagogical  principles 
shonld  be  applied  to  the  Sunday  school, 
what  established  traditions  should  be  up- 
rooted and  what  new  methods  should  be 
introduced.  He  holds  that  no  adequate 
or  satisfactory  system  of  Bible-study  les- 
sons is  now  in  general  use  in  this  coun- 
try. He  condemns  the  International  Sys- 
tem of  uniform  lessons,  because  it  is 
composed  from  the  adult  point  of  view 
and  disregards  the  laws  of  child  develop- 
ment. He  says  that  the  Blakesley  Sys- 
tem is  but  little  better,  as  the  grading  is 
poorly  done,  pedagogical  principles  are 
not  recognized,  and  the  aim  seems  to  be 
to  produce  prodigies  in  Biblical  lore 
rather  than  to  help  the  child  in  the  un- 
folding of  character.  The  true  system 
should  avoid  these  defects  and  fit  the 
scheme  to  the  child  rather  than  try  to 
force  the  child  into  the  scheme  of  what 
adults  imagine  ought  to  be  good  for  him. 
Mr.  Haslett  presents  an  outline  of  a 
course  of  lessons,  but  his  plan  is  not 
developed  sufficiently  for  use  in  a  Bible 
school.  His  book  is  a  contribution  to 
an  important  and  pressing  subject,  and 
contains  much  good  material,  but  it 
would  be  more  effective  in  briefer  com- 
pass, with  condensation  of  argument. 
For  example,  we  do  not  need  15  reasons 
why  we  should  not  learn  the  catechism; 
most  of  us  would  forego  the  pleasure 
with  far  less  persuasion. 

Mr.  Mead's  bookt  is  devoted  to  ways 
of  working,  and  all  sorts  of  schemes  and 
devices  to  "  make  the  Sunday  school 
go  "  are  described  and  illustrated.  Re- 
markable industry  has  been  shown  in  the 
gathering  of  materials  and  suggestions — 
the  list  of  persons  to  whom  indebtedness 
is  acknowledged  covers  nearly  three 
pages — and  the  best  methods  employed 
in  hundreds  of  schools  are  classified  and 
made  easy  of  reference.  It  is  a  book  for 
officers  of  Sunday  schools,  and  few  who 
turn  to  it  for  ideas  about  Sunday  school 
management  will  not  be  grateful  for 
valuable  suggestions. 

*  The  PEDAGOGiCATi  Bible  School.  By  Samuel 
B.  Haslett,  Ph.D.  Introduction  hy  Pres.  G.  Stan- 
Icy  Hall,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  New  York :  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.     $1.25  net. 

t  Modern  Methods  in  Sunday-School  Work. 
By  George  Whitefleld  Mead,  Ph.D.  New  York : 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 


The  Story  of  New  Zealand.      By   Prof.  Frank 
I'arsons.       Philadelphia:     C.     F.    Taylor, 

New  Zealand  is  known  to  Americans 
almost  solely  through  the  contradictory 
reports  we  have  had  of  its  compulsory 
arbitration  law.  It  is  not  realized  that 
this  particular  law -is  the  accompaniment 
of  other  social  and  industrial  legislation 
of  the  most  revolutionary  character, 
judged  from  the  standpoint  of  what  is 
familiar  to  us.  Here  is  a  people  of  Brit- 
ish extraction  sharing  their  government 
with  a  native  race,  a  thousand  miles  re- 
mote from  the  nearest  considerable  popu- 
lation, protected  from  foreign  complica- 
tions by  the  aegis  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  free  to  work  out  their  own  highest 
ideals  of  self-government.  To  under- 
stand their  arbitration  law  we  need  to 
know  the  history  of  the  people,  the  char- 
acter of  their  political  parties,  the  integ- 
rity of  their  public  officials  and  judiciary, 
the  nature  of  their  civil  service,  the  other 
kinds  of  industrial  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration which  they  have  taken  up, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  have  really 
succeeded  in  them.  We  have  had  no  con- 
venient and  complete  account  of  all  these 
matters,  and  therefore  no  opportunity  to 
see  any  particular  law  in  its  true  per- 
spective, and  for  this  reason  this  book  of 
Professor  Parsons'  comes  as  a  revela- 
tion. We  are  moved  with  wonder  and 
almost  envy  when  we  see  how  easily  this 
favored  land  has  dealt  with  the  evils  that 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  democracy 
in  our  own  country.  The  list  of  pro- 
gressive and  radical  measures  success- 
fully carried  out  is  amazing.  Govern- 
ment operation  of  all  public  utilties,  gov- 
ernment banking  to  prevent  panics,  postal 
savings  banks,  nationalization  of  the  soil, 
government  loans  to  home-builders.  State 
operation  of  coal  mines.  State  trustee  for 
the  management  of  estates.  State  title 
guaranty,  woman  suflFrage,  referendum, 
progressive  taxation  of  land  values  and 
exemption  of  improvements.  State  pur- 
chase of  patents,  village  and  farm  settle- 
.ments  for  the  poor.  State  cold  storage 
and  commission  merchant  for  farmers, 
eight-hour  day  by  law,  direct  employment 
on  public  works,  mandatory  arbitration 
of  labor  disputes,  are  the  striking  items 
in  the  list ;  but  their  full  significance  is  not 
realized  until  one  has  learned  from  Pro- 
fessor Parsons  how  each  came  about  and 
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how  it  is  conducted.  In  his  admiration 
Professor  Parsons  exclaims  that  New 
Zealand 

"  in  its  own  particular  field  out-Americas 
America.  From  savage  cannibalism  to  the 
highest  civilization  in  a  lifetime,  from  one  of 
the  poorest  countries  of  the  world  to  the  rich- 
est in  half  a  century,  from  racial  war  to  racial 
harmony  in  a  generation,  from  industrial  war 
to  industrial  peace  in  a  decade,  from  charity  to 
justice,  competition  to  co-operation,  monopoly 
to  diffusion,  despotism  to  democracy,  govern- 
ment by  landlords  and  the  money-power  in 
their  own  interest  to  government  by  farmers 
and  workingmen  in  the  interest  of  all  as  the 
outcome  of  a  great  election,  is  certainly  a  record 
of  change  in  condition  and  policy,  which  for 
quantity,  quality  and  speed  of  progress  is  with- 
out parallel." 

The    Code    of    Hammurabi.      Chicago:     The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  I4.00. 

We  have  received  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press  advance  sheets  of  Pro- 
fessor Harper's  translation  of  the  Civil 
Code  of  Hammurabi,  on  which  the  en- 
tire Assyriological  force  of  the  university 
has  been  at  work  for  a  year.  The  ex- 
planatory notes  and  commentary,  as  also 
the  discussion  of  the  parallelism  with  the 
biblical  and  other  codes,  will  follow  .later. 
The  translation  includes  the  Prolog  and 
Epilog,  as  well  as  the  Code  itself;  and 
it  is  far  superior  to  that  of  Hugo  Winck- 
ler,  which  we  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man for  The  Independent  in  January 
of  last  year  immediately  on  its  appear- 
ance. Since  the  inscription  on  the  stele 
was  so  speedily  and  admirably  published 
by  Pere  Scheil  in  the  latter  part  of  1902 
it  has  been  the  chief  object  of  study  by 
students  of  the  cuneiform  texts,  and 
Professor  Harper  has  had  the  advantage 
of  their  results  thus  far  published.  We 
note  many  evident  improvements.  Thus 
the  first  law,  as  given  by  Winckler,  had 
to  do  with  spells  of  sorcery,  and  the 
meaning  was  not  clear,  nor  did  the  law 
seem  quite  to  fit  the  conditions.  As  given 
by  Harper  it  has  to  do  simply  with  false 
charges  of  a  capital  crime.  So  Section 
133  is  made  much  clearer.  The  wife  of 
a  man  taken  prisoner  in  war  is  forbidden, 
if  there  is  sustenance  for  her  at  home,  to 
become  another  man's  wife.  She  must 
protect  her  chastity  under  penalty  of 
death  by  drowning.     The  main  features 


of  the  earlier  translations  by  Pere  Scheil 
and  Winckler,  of  course,  are  not  affected. 
( )n  reading  the  Code  one  is  impressed 
Avith  the  extraordinary  development  of 
legislation  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  about 
2250  B.  C,  as  also  with  the  sense  of  both 
justice  and  piety  exhibited  by  the  law- 
giver in  his  Prolog  and  Epilog.  We 
offer  but  one  minor  criticism  on  this  most 
important  work,  which,  in  its  completed 
form,  bids  fair  to  be  monumental.  The 
figure  of  Hammurabi  before  the  Sun-god 
at  the  top  of  the  stele  does  not  repre- 
sent the  king  as  receiving  the  Code  from 
the  god,  but  simply  as  worshiping  him. 

Our  Lady's  Inn..  By  J.  Storer  Clouston.  New 
York:    Harper  &  Bros.,  ^1.50. 

It  is  difficult  to  adopt  a  critical  man- 
ner toward  so  slight  and  neutral  a  crea- 
tion as  this  little  story,  wherein  nothing 
seems  serious  enough  to  engage  the  mind 
and  little  amusing  enough  to  divert  it. 
A  young  girl,  left  orphaned  and  penni- 
less, finds  herself  dependent  upon  un- 
congenial relations,  who  promptly  seek  to 
marry  her  off  to  a  wealthy  and  narrow- 
minded  squire  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
squire,  depicted  as  a  personified  system 
of  perpendicular  pedantry,  becomes  so 
repellant  to  the  girl,  with  his  arbitrary 
rules  and  regulations,  that  she  escapes 
from  him  and  his  suit  by  running  away 
to  London,  where,  masquerading  in 
men's  clothes,  she  passes  as  a  boy  among 
the  male  tenants  of  "  Our  Lady's  Inn," 
which  is  a  gentlemen's  lodging-house. 
Even  the  writer's  bright  and  plausible 
style  cannot  invest  this  episode  with  an 
atmosphere  of  reality  nor  save  his  book, 
as  a  whole,  from  the  charge  of  artificiality 
and  commonplaceness. 

The  Congregational  Way.  A  Hand-book  of 
Congregational  Principles  and  Practices. 
Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press,  75  cents  net. 

This  is  a  compact  volume,  described 
by  its  title,  and  it  follows  in  the  field 
marked  out  by  Dr.  S.  Dexter,  Ross,  Ladd 
and  Dunning.  Mr.  Bradford  has  lately 
said  that  in  the  management  of  its 
benevolent  work  the  Congregational 
body  is  approaching  Presbyterianism. 
We  should  not  learn  this  from  the  brief 
sketch  of  Congregational  history,  but  it 
can  be  suspected  from  reading  a  docu- 
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ment  of  the  National  Council  in  the  chap- 
ter on  "  Organization  for  Missionary 
Work."  The  volume  gives  compact  di- 
rections for  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness of  a  church,  and  will  be  of  use  to 
pastors  and  others.  Not  least  valuable 
will  be  the  ''  Rules  of  Order  for  Eccle- 
siastical Meetings "  in  the  Appendix. 
These  rules  could  be  found  useful  in  con- 
ducting other  than  Congregational  meet- 
ings. We  only  object  to  one  of  them, 
that  which  forbids  a  motion  to  allow  the 
secretary  to  cast  the  ballot  where  one  is 
required.  In  cases  where  no  objection  is 
made  and  absolute  unanimity  is  evi- 
dent, the  allowing  the  secretary  to  cast 
the  ballot  saves  times,  which  is  money. 

Katherine  Frenshaw.  By  Beatrice  Harraden* 
New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  ^1.50. 

A  neurotic  novel.  The  people  under- 
stand one  another  in  it,  not  intelligently, 
but  through  their  nerves,  dreams  and  in- 
tuitions. The  husband's  aura  is  opposed 
to  that  of  his  wife's,  which  is  too  fiery 
red  and  intolerant.  Everybody  is  sneak- 
ing through  the  private  keyhole  of  his 
companion's  heart  and  openly  accusing 
him  of  what  he  found  there,  without  de- 
cency enough  to  understand  that  he  had 
no  business  in  there.  Meanwhile,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  there  is  a  "  single 
lady "  outside,  whose  aura  exactly  fits 
with  that  of  the  hag-ridden  husband. 
We  know  what  to  expect  in  such  cases ; 
of  course,  the  wife  dies  early  in  the  tale, 
and  these  two  telepathic  aitras  come 
gradually  together.  But  this  neurosis  is 
characteristic  of  Beatrice  Harraden's 
novels.  We  still  recall  the  hero  and  hero- 
ine of  her  first  story,  "  Ships  That  Pass 
in  the  Night, — both  too  ill  and  irritable 
to  be  done  to  death  by  a  love  affair  that 
was  created  to  torture  them.  And  there 
is  a  lasting  frailty  in  any  literary  struc- 
ture which  depends  entirely  upon  dis- 
eased nerves  in  human  nature  for  its  in- 
terest. 

Old  Furniture  Book.  By  N.  Hudson  Moore. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  ;^2.oo 
net. 

This  book  is  very  readable,  containing 
many  interesting  facts  respecting  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  past,  collateral 


to  the  subject  of  furniture.  It  was  per- 
haps not  intended  as  a  reference  book,  as 
its  arrangement  would  preclude  its  being 
convenient  for  that  purpose.  It  con- 
tains, however,  most  of  the  essential 
points,  and  is,  in  the  main,  accurate. 

Pebbles 

"  Nothing  is  lost  save  honor,"  Charles 
Schwab  telegraphed  to  his  friends  when  a  re- 
ceiver was  appointed  for  the  United  Fakes 
Ship  Building  Company. — The  Whim. 

. ..  .Henry  Watterson  is  well  known  for  his 
puns.  "  Can  you  make  a  pun  on  the  constella- 
tions ?  "  asked  a  friend  one  day.  "  By  Gemini," 
answered  Watterson  quickly,  "  I  Cancer." — 
New  York  Times. 

Friend:  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 

all  those  presents?  You  have  no  family." 
Smart:  "  Going  to  send  'em  to  my  friends  in 
St.  Louis.  I'm  going  to  the  exposition  next 
year." — Chicago  Daily  News. 

...."Name  the  bones  of  the  skull."  The 
candidate  for  his  medical  degree,  hesitating, 
stammers :  "  Excuse  me,  sir,  it  must  be  my 
nervousness;  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  can't 
remember  a  single  one — yet  I  have  them  all — 
in  my  head." — London  Medical  Press  and  Cir- 
cular. 

. ..  .They  were  uttering  the  tender  nonsense 
that  succeeds  the  great  question.  "  And,"  said 
the  girl  bravely,  "  if  poverty  comes  we  will  face 
it  together."  "Ah,  dearest,"  he  replied,  "the 
mere  sight  of  your  face  would  scare  the  wolf 
away."  And  ever  since  he  has  wondered  why 
she  returned  his  ring. — The  Woman's  Journal. 

"  Wouldst  thou  bound  the  boundless. 

Set  limits  to  the  infinite, 

Or  seek  to  hold  within  the  measure  of  thy  cup 

The  waters  of  the  Whole? 

Desist,  Oh,  Lanoo! 

Such  is  not  the  teaching  of  the  wise." 

— January  Theosophical  Quarterly. 

....  Stafford  County  also  puts  forward  a 
claim  for  the  Meanest  Man.  A  local  paper 
relates  that  he  put  a  porcelain  ^g^  in  the  nest 
of  an  ambitious  hen,  and  found  that  the  eggs 
she  laid  were  of  increased  size.  Then  he  put 
a  goose  tg%  in  the  nest;  the  aforesaid  hen  laid 
an  egg  just  as  large.  He  was  so  pleased  with 
the  scheme  that  he  put  a  white-washed  foot- 
ball in  the  nest  and  awaited  results.  When  he 
went  the  next  time  to  search  for  eggs  he  found 
one  as  high  as  a  football,  but  no  hen  in  sight. 
Securing  the  egg,  he  saw  engraved  on  it  by  the 
hen  photography  these  words :  "  I'm  no  ostrich, 
but  I  have  done  my  best."  Later  he  found  the 
hen  inside  of  the  egg. — Kansas  City  Star. 
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Green-Goods  in  Finance 

In  Lhe  New  York  Senate  last  week 
there  was  a  brief  debate  about  a  pend- 
ing bill  permitting  one-third  of  a  cor- 
poration's directors  to  do  business  as  a 
quorum.  Some  interesting  remarks  in 
opposition  to  this  bill  were  made  by 
Senator  Malby,  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  for  years  past 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture.    Said  he : 

"  The  corporation  laws  are  lax  enough  now. 
Nothing  has  thrown  such  great  discredit  upon 
the  finances  of  our  country  as  the  laxity  of 
tlie  corporation  laws  of  at  least  one  of  our 
neighboring  States,  in  which  corporations  have 
been  organized  with  nothing  behind  them  but 
yr'md  and  water. 

"  There  has  been  such  disgraceful  financial 
manipulation  upon  the  part  of  men  whose 
financial  integrity  we  had  been  led  to  respect 
as  ought  at  least  to  lodge  all  of  them  in  prison 
during  the  rest  of  their  natural  lives. 

"  The  business  of  an  ordinary  highwayman 
who  goes  along  and  holds  up  his  fellow  citizens 
at  night  is  highly  respectable  as  compared  with 
that  of  some  of  the  great  financiers  of  our  coun- 
try." 

Did  Senator  Malby  have  in  mind  some 
of  the  financiers,  attorneys  and  pro- 
moters connected  with  the  organiza- 
tion and  shameful  career  of  the  United 
States  Shipbuilding  Company?  Were 
these  the  men  who,  in  his  judgment, 
ought  to  be  lodged  in  prison  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives?  We  refer  to 
his  remarks  as  an  indication  of  the  drift 
of  public  opinion.  For  months  past  the 
reports  of  legal  and  other  official  in- 
quiries concerning  the  Shipbuilding 
Company  have  been  published  and 
read  throughout  the  land,  until,  we 
think,  the  views  expressed  by  Senator 
Malby  have  come  to  be  entertained 
quite  uniformly  from  Maine  to  Texas. 
At  the  same  time,  from  Maine  to  Texas 
there  is  some  curiosity  as  to  whether 
the  accused  financiers  are  to  go  scot 
free. 

Some  are  asking  whether  the  people 
and  the  authorities  of  the  city  and  the 
State  of  New  York  (and  also  those  of 
New  Jersey)  are  willing  that  such  men 
shall  escape  prosecution  in  communi- 
ties where  green-goods  swindlers   are 


relentlessly  pursued,  and  where  the 
Millers  and  Amnions  of  get-rich-quick 
syndicates  are  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 
These  inquiring  souls  have  read  the  re- 
port of  the  New  York  Superintendent 
of  Banks  and  the  remarkable  official 
statement  of  the  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany's Receiver  (formerly  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States)  to  the  court, — a 
statement  that,  if  true,  contains  mate- 
rial for  a  dozen  prosecutions.  Does 
any  one  venture  to  say  that  it  is  not 
true?  Does  any  one  assert  that  the- 
Superintendent  of  Banks  made  a  false 
report  when  he  declared  he  had  ascer- 
tained by  official  examination  that 
prominent  officers  of  the  Trust  Com- 
pany of  the  Republic  had  ''  flagrantly 
transgressed  the  law?  " 

Is  it  unreasonable  that  these  inquir- 
ing persons  in  other  parts  of  the  land 
should  ask  what  are  the  functions  of 
District  Attorneys  and  grand  juries  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey?  The  great 
money  center  of  the  New  World,  its 
trustworthy  bankers,  its  grand  finan- 
cial institutions,  its  expanding  Stock 
Exchange,  its  respected  and  renowned 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  its  honest 
men,  cannot  afford  to  permit  the 
charges  in  this  Shipyard  scandal  to  be 
ignored.  The  publicity  of  official  re- 
ports and  legal  investigation  has  spread 
them  throughout  the  world.  They  can- 
not now  be  dropped  or  laid  aside  with- 
out tarnishing  the  good  repute  of 
American  finance  and  exposing  New 
York  to  the  just  comment  of  honest 
critics  in  our  own  country  and  abroad 
that  men  are  not  equal  here  before  the 
law. 

Literature  and  Science 
In  any  scheme  of  higher  education,  as 
we  have  already  remarked  in  two  recent 
editorials  on  the  question  of  '*  College 
English,"  very  much  will  depend  on  the 
personality  of  the  instructors.  "  A  man 
must  first  be  something,"  says  Goethe, 
"  before  he  can  hope  to  do  anything." 
"  It  matters  little  what  your  studies  are," 
Emerson  insists  in  his  loose  way,  neglect- 
ing one  truth  in  the  pursuit  of  another; 
*'  it    all    lies   in   who   your   teacher    is " ; 
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while  of  a  university  in  particular  Cardi-  freehand ;  and,  whereas  science  proceeds 

nal  Newman  declares  that  it  is  ''  a  place  by  formulae  and  equations,  literature  ex- 

for  the  communication  and  circulation  of  presses  its  ideas  in  the  only  way  in  which 

thought,    by    means    of    personal    inter-  they    can   be   expressed — approximately, 

course."     But  in  how  many  of  our  seats  in   a   sort    of    loose   descriptive   phrase, 

of  learning,  we  wonder,  is  the  circula-  which    gains    in    intimacy,    as    Matthew 

tion  of  thought  very  lively  or  the  per-  Arnold  suggests,   what  it   loses   in  pre- 

sonal   influence  of  the   faculty   very  in-  cision. 

spiring.     In   fact,   what  strikes   the  ob-        For  this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  teach 

server  of  our  universities  most  forcibly  literature  as  we  do  a  science.     For  the 

is  rather  the  confusion  of  ideals,  English,  acquirement  of  a  science  consists  largely 

American,    and    German,    under    which  in   the   acquirement  of  its   method,  and 

they  are  laboring.    Unable  to  settle  down  literature  refuses  to  be  methodized.   Nor, 

to  one  or  another,  or  to  develop  an  ideal  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  can  it  be 

of  their  own  from  the  combination,  they  taught  entirely  from  books.    As  a  record 

are  largely  engaged  in  a  hopeless  attempt  of  human   thought  and   experience,   the 

to  reconcile  the  aims  of  culture,  the  aims  result  of  a  direct  personal  contact  with 

of  industrial  and   professional   training,  Hfe,  it  requires  for  its  interpretation   not 

and  the  aims   of  original   research   and  only  some  such  free  play  of  personalit) 

investigation ;  while  their  methods  of  in-  as  has  been  instrumental  in  producing  it, 

struction  waver  uncertainly  between  lee-  but  also  a  knowledge  of  human  nature 

ture,  recitation,  text-book  and  laboratory,  and  human  life  and  a  capacity  for  gen- 

Naturally  both  scholarship,  in  the  nar-  eral    ideas.      And  yet  what  do  we  see 

rower  sense,  and  professionalism  suffer  when  we  consider  those  to  whose  care 

from    the    medley.      Dr.  Jordan  affirms  has  been  confided  a  subject  so  important? 

that  "  of  a  thousand  doctors'  theses  each  A  set  of  men,  we  say  it  with  pain,  whose 

year  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  contains  ineptitude    for    life    is    passing    into    a 

a  real  addition  to  knowledge,"  and  that  proverb ;  who,  so  far  from  possessing  a 

'*  only  a  few  of  our  professional  schools  capacity  for  ideas,  are  content  to  repeat 

to-day    demand    university    standards."  par  rot- wise    the    information    that    they 

But  while  this  is  lamentable,  it  is  not  have  acquired  in  their  days  of  graduate 

the   worst.     Along  with  this  bewilder-  study ;  whose  highest  flight  of  originality 

ment  has  grown  up  a  distrust  of  per-  is  the  production  of  some  otiose  text- 

sonality  and  a  disposition  to  interpose  a  book     or     reading-text     with     a     few 

wall  between  life  and  learning,  by  which  verbal  notes  and  comments.     Where  are 

the  humanities  in  general  and  English  the    volumes    of    serious    criticism    that 

literature  in  particular  are  the  worst  suf-  should  be   issuing   from    our    universi- 

ferers.  ties,   if   our   professors   of   English   lit- 

For  literature  differs  from  science  in  erature   were   serious   in   eliciting   some 

being  the  expression  of  a  direct  personal  vital  significance  from  the  subject  which 

contact  with  life.    In  science  the  contact,  they  are  supposed  to  be  teaching?     It 

tho  vital,  is  neither  riirect  nor  personal  would  be  well,  indeed,  if  they  were  to 

in  the  same  sense.    Tlie  personal  element  imitate  the  teachers  of  science  in  one  or 

is  eliminated,  the  field  of  vision  is  strictly  two  essential  points — if,  like  the  latter, 

limited,  and  the  subject  itself  is  viewed  they  would  keep  their  eyes  fastened  up  ^n 

through  the  medium  of  a  special  method,  the  main  object  of  pursuit  and  refuse 

In  this  way  the  interpretations  of  science  to  be  led  astray  by  matters  of  minor  and 

are    capable    of    an    exact,    an    absolute  secondary  importance, 
formulation  which  reflects  in  its  superb  ^ 

rigidity  something  of  the  very  constitu-  j^^^   Philippine    Money 

tion  of  nature.     The  mterpretations  of  ^^  -' 

literature,  on  the  contrary,  are,  as  com-        The  money  which  the  United  States 

pared  with  those  of  science,  lax,  diffuse  wdll  pay  for  the  Friars'  lands  in  the  Phil- 

and  elastic;   for  life  as  a  whole  is  too  ippines  is  seven  and  a  quarter  millions, 

vague,     fluctuating    and     discursive    to  The   important   question   is,   What   will 

adapt  itself  to  the    requirements    of    a  be  done   with  it?     Certain  papers,   like 

formal  definition.    About  literature  there  The   Catholic   Citizen,    are   saying,   and 

is   something  tentative  and,  as  it  were,  many   Catholics   agree   with   them,   that 
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they  do  not  want  the  wealth  that  was  strongly  urged  that  this  matter  of  the 
given  for  the  use  of  the  Church  of  the  purchase  of  the  friar  lands  should  be 
Philippine  people  carried  away  from  the  settled  directly  at  Rome.  This  was  un- 
Islands,  and  then  have  this  country  derstood  to  be  the  suggestion  of  Arch- 
flooded  with  appeals  for  the  impoverished  bishop  Ireland,  who  was  at  favor  both  in 
Church.  Washington  and  in  Rome.     The  Presi- 

Let  us  review  the  history  of  the  case,    dent  adopted  the  plan  and  sent  Governor 
The  Filipinos  would  not  allow  the  Span-    Taft,  at  the  head  of  a  Commission,  to 
ish    friars    to    serve    longer    as    parish    Rome,  for  conference  with  the  Pope,  who 
priests.     There   were   1,046  of  them   in    alone  had  ultimate  authority.     The  plan 
the  Islands  when  the  Americans  took  pos-    has  proved  to  be  a  great  success.    It  was 
session ;  only  250  are  left ;  the  rest  have    settled  there  that  the  land  should  be  sold 
fled  the  country.     Of  these  50  are  Do-    to  the  United  States  Government,  altho 
minicans   engaged   in    teaching    in     the    the    price    was    left    for    later    decision, 
cities,  and  may  be  eliminated  from  the    It  was  also  settled  that  while  the  Pope 
problem,  as  also  may  be  50  more  who  are    desired  the  withdrawal  of  the  body  of 
superannuated.      This    leaves    only    150    disturbing  friars,  he  could  not  order  their 
effective  friars  who  might  take  the  charge    withdrawal.     Monsignor  Guidi  was  sent 
of  a  parish  if  they  would  be  received,    to  the  Islands  as  Papal  Delegate,  with 
Doubtless  some  would  be,  but  the  Fili-    whom  negotiations  should  continue.    But 
pinos   generally  are   still   positively  op-    the  friars  were  obstinate,  and  put  every 
posed  to  any  but  native  priests,  of  whom    difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of 
there  are  about  six  hundred,  who  had,    the  Pope's  wishes.     Knowing  that  they 
under  Spanish  administration,  been  con-    would  have  to  sell,  and  fearing  that  they 
sioned  to  the  most  subordinate  positions    would  not  be  able  to  take  the  money  with 
as  curate  assistants  of  friar  priests.  Their    them  to  Spain,  they  sold  some  of  the  land 
quality  has  been  much  criticised  by  the    outright,    and   of   the    larger   part   they 
Spanish  bishops  and  is  probably  not  high,    made  a  fictitious  sale,  after  the  manner 
When  the  friars  were  driven  out  from    familiar  to  Arrierican  corporations,  to  a 
the  parishes  these  native  priests  took  the    syndicate  consisting  of  themselves.     But 
churches  and  will  hold  them.     Naturally    this  was  not  allowed  at  Rome.     Guidi 
they  took  the  best  places,  and  only  the    found  that  his  powers  were  at  first  in- 
poorest  would  be  left  for  the  friars,  if    sufficient ;  there  was  delay  on  account  of 
they  were  willing  to  accept  that  humilia-    the  sickness  of  Leo  XIII,  and  it  was  not 
tion.      At    present    the    new    American    until  Pius  X  succeeded  him  that  positive 
bishops  are  in  control,   but  the  people    orders  came  from  Rome  that  the  sale  be 
want  also  native  bishops  and  ought  to    made    on    reasonable   terms.      Governor 
have  them,  if  men  qualified  can  be  found,    Taft's  appraisers  made  the  value  $6,000,- 
or  rapidly  trained.    There  are  six  vacant    000,  and  after  some  negotiation  he  con- 
sees,  including  four  newly  created,  and    sented  to  increase  the  sum  by  one-quar- 
beyond  doubt  the  American  Government    ter,  making  it  $7,500,000.    It  must  be  re- 
would  be  greatly  pleased  to  have  natives    membered  that   from  the  sale  was  ex- 
appointed  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  the  policy    eluded  a  large  and  valuable  section   of 
of  the  American  Archbishop  and  bishops    land  for  which  a  genuine  sale  had  been 
to  test  the  native  priests  in  all  the  places    made.    The  sum  was  reduced  to  $7,250,- 
of  minor  honor  with  a  view  of  raising    000,  by  excluding  certain  property  near 
them,    if    found    worthy,    to    episcopal    Manila,  which  the  Government  did  not 
honors.     While  a  very  large  part  of  the    care   to  buy,   as  it  was  concerned  only 
Filipino   people,   estimated   by   some   as    with  the  farming  lands  let  to  tenants.    It 
high  as  three  millions,  have  allied  them-    was  the  Irish  tenant  question  over  again, 
seles  more  or  less  to  the  Aglipay  schism,    and  here,  as  there,  the  Government  buys 
yet  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  of  the    the  land  and  the  tenants  buy  it  of  the 
six  hundred  native  priests  can  be  counted    Government.  The  city  property,  churches, 
as  his  followers.  convents,  schools,  etc.,  the   Government 

But  what  about  the  seven  and  a  quarter    did  not  buy.     Where  the  ownership  of 
millions  to  be  paid  for  the  Friars'  lands'*    a  church  is  contested  the  party  in  peace- 
Our   readers   will   remember   that   we    able  possession  is  allowed  to  hold  it  until 
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the  rightful  ownership  is  settled  by  the  to    have   at    least   one-tenth    devoted    to 

courts.  woodland.     This  would  be  an  economic 

But  now  the  question  came  up  again,  measure  purely    from   the   fuel   outlook. 

To   whom   should   the   money   be   paid?  The  Independent  has  heretofore  given 

There  was  much  anxiety  here  and  in  the  statistics  showing  that  the  coal  era  must 

Philippines  on  this  question.  Our  Govern-  come  to  an  end.    We  do  not  believe  that 

ment  could  not  say  ;  it  was  for  the  Church,  social  life  will  react  to  substantially  the 

through   its   highest  court  at   Rome,   to  conditions  preceding  our  coal  era,  but  we 

answer  that  question.    The  friars  wanted  believe,  with   Professor  Orton,   that  we 

to  tal<:e  it  with  them  for  the  support  of  shall  enter  a  more  quiet  age,  and  that  the 

their  orders ;  the  Filipino  people  declared  old  fire-place  will  constitute  once  more 

that  it  was  given  for  their  use  and  should  the  most  cheerful  part  of  a  rural  home, 

not  leave  the  Islands.     We  have  seen  no  We  have  no  doubt  that  electricity  or  some 

statement  on  the  subject,  but  we  are  able  kindred  form  of  power,  derived  from  sun 

to  state,  on  authority  for  which  we  can  or  waterfall,  will  very  shortly  begin  to  op- 

vouch,  that  just  before   Governor  Taft  erate  our  home  industries, — doing  nearly 

left  the  Islands  the  Pope  sent  orders  that  all  the  work  on  our  farms,  and  in  our 

the  money  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Papal  houses,    besides    heating    and    lighting 

Delegate,  Guidi,  and  to  be  deposited  by  houses,  bams  and  streets.  A  broad  vision 

him  in  banks,  there  or  here,  until  the  in  this  direction  can  be  indulged.     We 

question   of  distribution   shall  be  deter-  are  coming  into  a  period  when  the  popu- 

mined   by  the   Pope.     This  can  hardly  lation  will  not  only  be  more  evenly  dis- 

mean  anything  else  than  the  defeat  of  the  tributed  over  the  land,  but  labor  will  be 

friars.     We  presume  that  some  portion  done  by  simpler  means  than  man-power 

of  the  price,  representing  purchases  made  or  animal-power. 

by  the  orders,  may  be  paid  outright  to        Yet,  for  all  this,  the  forest  will  con- 

them,  but  the  larger  part,  representing  stitute  a   marked  feature  of  the   future 

gifts  by  the  Spanish  Government,  will  be  home.     We  have  found  out  that  dimatic 

retained  for  the  support  of  the  FiHpino  conditions  require  this,  while    the    eco- 

Church.     It  is  true  that  the  people  are  nomics  of  home  life    demand    that    we 

not  trained  to  pay  anything  for  the  sup-  shall  produce  our  own  fuel  and  timber, 

port  of  the  Church,  except  in  the  way  of  The  great  reserves  or  timber  belts  are 

fees,  etc.,  but  they  have  no  churches  to  being    exhausted    very    rapidly.       The 

build,  and  two  hundred  dollars  will  sup-  farmer  must  produce  his  own  logs,  and 

port  a  priest  there  as  well  as  a  thousand  cut  his  own  fuel,  as  the  coal  age  and  the 

would  here.   The  income  of  five  millions  timber  belt  pass  away.      The  wood  lot 

would    probably   be    ample    for   present  pays  as  well  as  the  orchard  in  the  long 

necessities.    With  this  matter  settled,  we  nm,  furnishing  fuel,  posts,  poles,  lumber, 

look  for  increasing  peace,  at  least  if  Gov-  and,  what  is  still  more  important  for  the 

emor  Wright  maintains  Governor  Taft's  farm,  shelter.     There  is  not  one  feature 

policy    of    treating    the    Filipinos    with  of  modern  farming  more  important  than 

sympathy,  as  me  nand  equals.  the  creation  of  windbreaks  against  severe 

^  storms  and  high  winds.     The  wood  lot 
p,        .         -p  is  such  a  windbreak,  besides  furnishing  its 
rlanting"   r  orests  quota  of  usable  and  marketable  products. 
We  have  got  through  the  century  of  Right  farming  produces  a  greater  part 
forest    cutting,    and    have    come    with  of   what   it   consumes, — that   is   its   dis- 
bluntness  against  the  necessity  of  forest  tinguishing  characteristic ;  but  protection 
planting.     The  wood  lot  is  getting  to  be  of  our  gardens,  orchards  and  field  crops 
the  most  valuable  part  of  a  farm.    What  is  where  we  have  been  peculiarly  negli- 
we  want  now  to  get  at  is  not  sporadic  gent.     Imagine  forest  belts,  constituting 
planting  of  trees,  by  school  children,  on  from  one-twentieth  to  one-tenth  of  our 
Arbor  Day — excellent  as  that  work  is —  whole  agricviltural  area,  and  we  get  not 
but    we    want    an    enlightened    system,  only  a  new  sort  of  landscape,  but  con- 
whereby  our   farms  will  be   once   more  nected  breaks   against  wind   and   storm 
fairly  divided  betv^een  tilth  and  nature,  that  will  add  hundreds  of  millions  to  our 
Every  farm  of  a  hundred  acres  ought  annual  products.    These  windbreaks  will 
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also  serve  as  homes  for  birds,  who  are  are  considered.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind 

the  farmers'  chief  alhes.  that  forest  growing  not  only  gives  the 

In  the  Eastern  States  few  wood  lots  cash  return  which  we  have  specified,  but 
now  remain  on  our  farms.  There  are  that  the  falling  leaves  are  constantly  add- 
here  and  there  fragments  of  original  for-  ing  to  the  humus,  and  increasing  the  soil, 
est  that  serve  for  a  whole  neighborhood  The  hillsides  of  New  England,  which  are 
so  far  as  fuel  is  concerned ;  yet  every-  now  utterly  barren,  were,  within  the 
where  these  are  fast  disappearing.  The  memory  of  those  now  living,  covered 
undergrowth,  which  would  soon  renew  with  a  magnificent  growth  of  oak,  chest- 
the  forest,  is  destroyed  by  pasturing,  nut  and  other  trees.  This  fertility  can 
Horses  and  cattle,  biting  the  young  sap-  slowly  be  restored.  The  most  economic 
lings  as  fast  as  they  shoot  upward,  turn  agricultural  use  of  lands  will  ultimately 
them  into  stunted  dwarfs.  These  cumber  exhaust  them  for  cropping,  unless  for- 
the  ground,  but  rarely  make  trees.  Stock  estry  is  called  in  to  our  aid. 
should  be  excluded  wherever  it  is  de-  The  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
sirable  to  encourage  reproduction.  There  and  Connecticut  have  acquired  extensive 
are  hillsides,  not  so  common  in  New  areas  of  non-agricultural  land,  which 
England,  but  more  common  as  we  go  they  are  planting  to  forest  as  a  pubHc 
Westward,  where  natural  reproduction  movement.  Within  the  Adirondack  re- 
is  very  rapid.  Yet  it  is  advised  by  the  gion  over  sixty  thousand  acres  of  burnt- 
Government  experts  that  very  little  re-  over  land  is  being  replanted.  This  is 
Uance  be  placed  upon  renewal  with-  done  at  the  rate  of  about  one  thousand 
out  first  preparing  the  soil.  Wherever  acres  per  year,  the  Government  doing  its 
the  ground  has  been  trodden  and  com-  own  seeding.  Including  what  is  being 
pacted  for  many  years  it  is  better  to  start  done  by  muncipalities,  by  corporations 
another  wood  lot  by  scientific  planting  and  by  individuals  of  wealth,  the  outlook 
and  culture.  Our  farmers  will  be  very  is  very  promising.  At  no  preceding 
siow  to  appreciate  this  lesson.  We  hard-  period  was  anything  like  the  amount  of 
ly  have  seen  an  experiment  of  the  sort  work  done  that  has  been  inaugurated 
while  traveling  among  the  farmers  of  the  since  1901.  In  Northern  Minnesota  a 
Middle  States.  But  if  natural  reproduc-  survey  of  one  thousand  acres  has  been 
tion  fails,  planting  must  be  resorted  to.  made,  and  the  planting  is  under  way.  A 
In  all  cases  we  shall  have  to  follow  na-  State  Forestry  Commission  has  been 
ture's  plan  of  alternating  crops.  Decidu-  established,  backed  up  by  heavy  appro- 
ous  trees  generally  follow  where  the  priations  of  the  Legislature.  In  1901 
evergreens  have  been  burned  away,  and  Michigan  set  aside  sixty  thousand  acres 
we  rarely  find  the  same  variety  of  de-  of  cut-over  pine  land  to  be  reforested, 
ciduous  tree  reappearing  after  a  forest  The  estimated  cost  is  about  $8.00  per 
fire  or  after  clearage  by  the  ax.  acre.     These  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 

We  are  advised  that  it  will  take  over  State  governments  to  recover  from  the 
twelve  hundred  trees  to  plant  an  acre,  if  destructive  tendencies  of  the  nineteenth 
set  at  a  distance  of  six  by  six  feet.  The  century  cannot  cover  the  field.  Through 
cost  of  these  young  trees,  including  the  the  whole  of  the  chief  agricultural  States 
cost  of  seed  and  seed-bed,  and  super-  public  sentiment  must  be  aroused,  so 
vision,  is  estimated  by  our  Government  that  individual  farm-forestry  will  be  un- 
forester  at  about  $2.00  per  acre.  At  the  dertaken — mainly  in  the  form  of  wind- 
end  of  forty  years  the  land  value  will  breaks.  The  land  is  too  valuable  to  be 
remain  merely  as  at  the  beginning,  devoted  to  timber  culture  on  a  large 
Meanwhile  it  will  have  produced  about  scale,  but  at  the  same  time  no  farm  is 
$160,  or  $4.00  per  acre  per  year.  After  worth  so  much  that  it  would  not  be  worth 
deducting  original  cost  and  interest  on  much  more  with  a  well  kept  wood  lot 
money  invested,  it  will  be  found  that  and  complete  windbreaks.  The  region 
land,  valueless  for  any  other  purpose,  can  to  which  we  refer  begins  at  the  Atlantic 
be  turned  to  forest,  and  make  a  return  and  includes  the  great  agricultural 
of  not  far  from  $2.00  per  year  per  acre.  States,  through  the  Ohio  Valley  and  be- 
This  estimate  is  for  land  comparatively  yond  Nebraska.  Yet  it  is  just  here  that 
vaJueless  as  far  as  agricultural  purposes  it  is  practicable  to  introduce  plantations 
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of  such  trees  as  will  furnish  telegraph 
poles  and  railroad  ties.  In  fact,  for  this 
purpose  large  areas  are  now  being 
planted  to  hardy  catalpa,  red  cedar  and 
osagc  orange.*  From  Massachusetts 
southward  the  chestnut  is  peculiarly 
valuable  for  telegraph  poles,  and  the 
black  locust  for  posts.  The  subject  of 
nut-trees  deserves  disc^ussion  by  itself. 
It  is  enough  here  to  say  that  the  produc- 
tion of  nuts  for  market  is  growing  al- 
most as  rapidly  as  fruit-growing,  while 
the  increase  of  consumption  of  nuts  in 
common  dietary  is  equally  rapid. 

The    Importance     of    Canadian 
Reciprocity 

On  February.  4th  Representative 
Lind,  of  Minnesota,  made  a  strong 
speech  in  the  House  on  the  necessity 
of  reciprocity  with  Canada.  He  pre- 
sented evidence  to  shov^  that  this  pol- 
icy wras,  in  his  State,  a  Republican  as 
well  as  a  Democratic  doctrine.  On 
Februar}^  5th  Premier  Roblin,  of  Mani- 
toba, carried  in  the  Legislature  of  that 
province  a  strong  and  unanimous  reso- 
lution indorsing  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
preferential  tariff  scheme,  and  urging 
its  importance  in  promoting  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Canadian  Northwest. 
Recently  the  Democratic  leader  in  our 
House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, emphasized  the  exceptional  need 
of  Canadian  reciprocity.  The  National 
Board  of  Trade  at  Washington  also 
passed  a  resolution  to  the  same  effect. 
The  great  majority  of  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  have  taken  a  similar  atti- 
tude. The  only  prominent  opponents 
of  this  policy  are  the  Home  Market 
Club,  of  Boston,  v^hich  lately  issued 
its  usual  protest,  and  the  group  of  high 
protectionist  Senators,  of  whom  Mr. 
Aldrich  is  the  leader,  who  have  per- 
sistently blocked  the  Kasson  treaties 
and  repudiated  the  reciprocity  plank  in 
the  Republican  platform. 

It  is  clear  that  the  whole  question 
of  reciprocity  with  Canada  is  now  to 
be  considered  from  a  different  stand- 
point than  that  of  a  few  years  ago.  The 
action  of  the  Manitoba  Legislature  is 
a  far  more  significant  expression  than 
Premier  Laurier's  indorsement  of  Mr. 


Chamberlain  at  the  Colonial  Premiers' 
Conference  in  London.  The  latter  was 
an  official  opinion,  whose  future  incor- 
poration as  part  of  the  Liberal  policy 
in  Canada  is  yet  problematical.  At 
this  moment  the  acceptance  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  offer  in  lieu  of  closer 
commercial  relations  with  the  United 
States  is  a  vital  question  in  Canadian 
politics.  The  Liberals,  who  oppose  a 
higher  Canadian  tariff,  and  the  Con- 
servatives, who  favor  such  a  tariff,  are 
imited  in  their  eagerness  to  gain  a  pref- 
erence in  the  British  market ;  and  the 
importance  of  reciprocity  for  us  at  this 
juncture  is  accentuated  by  the  tempo- 
rary discouragement  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's cause  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
resulting  greater  willingness  of  the 
Dominion  Government  to  consider 
reciprocity  if  we  should  offer  it  now. 

This  touches  the  real  difficulty  of 
the  situation.  The  offer  must  come 
from  us.  Canada's  export  trade  with 
Great  Britain  having  become  firmly  es- 
tablished, there  no  longer  exists  the 
urgent  motive  which  made  the  reci- 
procity missions  from  Ottawa  to 
Washington  assume  the  character  of  a 
supplication.  Six  of  those  missions,  of 
which  some  of  the  best  known  Cana- 
dian statesmen  were  members,  have 
exerted  their  energies  in  vain  to  influ- 
ence Congress  to  a  generous  consider- 
ation of  the  Canadian  case.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Dominion  would  be  likely  to 
view  further  attempts  in  the  light  of  a 
national  humiliation. 

The  failure  of  those  attempts  and  the 
unanimous  repudiation  of  reciprocity 
by  the  Manitoba  Legislature — for  such 
it  is — are  points  of  departure  from 
which  the  Government  at  Washington 
will  be  compelled  to  reconsider  whether 
Canadian  reciprocity  should  not  be 
granted  for  exceptional  reasons.  What 
are  these  reasons?  First,  such  a  meas- 
ure is  needed  as  a  convenient  protec- 
tion to  our  immense  grain  exports  to 
Great  Britain;  secondly,  the  exploita- 
tion of  Canadian  natural  resources 
needed  in  our  manufactures  can  best  be 
secured  in  this  way.  Canadian  pulp- 
wood,  minerals,  timber  and  the  grind- 
ing of  Canadian  wheat  in  American 
mills,  are  a  main  part  of  the  expected 
advantages  under  a  scheme  of  reciproc- 
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ity.  Broadly  considered,  such  a  scheme 
would  prove  to  be  the  greatest  annexa- 
tion of  profitable  commerce  in  this 
country,  a  commerce  which  England 
would  not  resent,  because  it  would  en- 
rich her  chief  colony,  while  in  all  hu- 
man probability  it  would  destroy  the 
main  prop  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pref- 
rentiaf  scheme.  Seldom  has  there 
been  such  an  American  opportunity, 
and  it  behooves  Congress  to  embrace 
it  before  other  provincial  legislatures, 
or  the  Dominion  Parliament  itself,  shall 
take  steps  which  will  make  the  repu- 
diation of  reciprocity  irrevocable. 

The  treaty  which  existed  from  1854 
to  1866  is  invariably  referred  to  as  the 
most  conspicuous  example  of  this  kind. 
This  is  perfectly  true,  and  the  most 
welcome  feature  of  its  operation  from 
an  American  point  of  view  is  the  fact 
that  official  returns  of  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States  show  the  balance  of 
trade  under  that  treaty  to  have  been 
substantially  in  our  favor.  This  was 
all  the  more  remarkable  because  our 
demand  for  several  classes  of  Canadian 
products  was  increased  by  the  neces- 
sities of  the  Civil  War.  Why  should 
we  not  now  consider  the  Canadian 
provinces,  to  which  we  exported  last 
year  more  goods  than  to  all  Central 
and  South  America,  as  a  Northern  tier 
of  States  where  the  most  profitable  of 
bargains  may  be  made?  The  tiresome 
negotiations  and  fruitless  argument 
that  have  been  expended  upon  treaties 
with  little  islands  and  some  distant 
countries  whose  trade  is  comparatively 
unimportant  to  us  will  not  have  been 
wasted  if  they  serve  to  recall  the  claims 
of  our  nearest  neighbor,  racial  kins- 
men and  third  best  customer. 

Educational  Movements  in 
France 

France  never  made  a  better  bargain 
than  when  she  paid  Germany  a  billion 
dollars  to  get  rid  of  her  Emperor.  A 
Napoleon  banished  still  ruled  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people ;  an  eaglet  nourished 
their  hopes ;  the  mere  corpse  of  Napoleon 
roused  to  life  the  imperial  spirit  in  Paris ; 
but  for  a  Napoleon  who  was  a  manifest 
failure  there  could  be  neither  reverence 
nor  following.     vSo  with  the  fall  of  the 


Empire  fell  also  imperialism,  and  altho 
the  national  spirit  of  revenge  which  rose 
in  its  place  was  perhaps  as  bad  from  a 
moral  point  of  view,  it  was  not  so  in- 
jurious nor  so  lasting.  Lately,  as  we 
have  previously  pointed  out,  the  heredi- 
tary and  cultivated  spirit  of  hatred 
against  Germany  seems  to  be  dying  out, 
and  the  naval  and  colonial  ambitions  of 
new  France,  tho  resembling  what  some 
would  call  imperialism  in  this  country, 
are  more  commercial  and  practical  than 
military,  and  aim  not  at  glory  and 
aggrandizement,  but  the  benefit  of  both 
dominant  and  subject  peoples,  however 
ineffectively  these  purposes  may  be  car- 
ried out. 

For  the  present  evils  which  beset  or 
threaten  France  there  is  a  tendency  to 
blame  the  schools.  This  is  a  natural  dis- 
position in  aP  countries,  especially  our 
own.  School  teachers  are  a  self-conscious 
cI;  ^  cf  people,  and  delight  to  assemble 
•n  conventions  and  spend  hours  telling 
each  other  how  much  good  they  are  do- 
ing in  the  world,  or  how  much  harm;  it 
does  not  make  much  matter  which  view 
is  taken,  for  they  are  equally  compli- 
mentary to  the  importance  of  their  voca- 
tion. Most  people  are  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  responsibility,  but  school  teachers  take 
all  that  any  one  else  is  willing  to  lay  upon 
their  shoulders  and  then  claim  more. 

But  while  they  thus  readily  assume 
blame  collectively,  they  refuse  it  indi- 
vidually. So,  rltho  in  France  anything 
from  the  depopulation  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts to  corruption  at  the  head  of  the 
army  is  said  to  be  the  fault  of  the  edu- 
cational system,  educators  do  not  agree 
there,  any  more  than  elsewhere,  as  to 
what  is  wrong.  The  Clericals  say  that  it 
is  the  godless  public  schools ;  so  they  es- 
tablish schools  of  their  own.  The  Secu- 
lars says  it  is  the  Church  schools,  so  they 
close  them  up.  M.  de  Saint-Genis  in  his 
comprehensive  study  of  "La  Propricte 
rurale  en  Prance  "  appeals  to  the  schools 
to  teach  practical  agriculture  in  order  to 
attach  the  people  more  firmly  to  the  soil, 
while  M.  de  Vogiie,  as  we  have  seen, 
wants  to  make  the  people  more  mobile 
that  they  may  carry  the  war  into  Africa. 
According  to  M.  Vacher  de  Lapouge, 

"  The  incontestable  inferiority  of  French  cul- 
ture during  the  nineteenth  century  was  due  to 
two  causes :  the  destruction  of  the  universities 
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by  the  Revolution,  and  the  levity,  not  to  say  protestants  against  the  crushing  weight 

intellectual   laziness,  of  our  compatriots,   who  of  officialism   is    M.    Edmond   Demolins, 

affect  a  superb  disdain  for  patient  and  profound  ^^^q  created  such  a  sensation  a  few  years 

researches.  ^^^  ^j^j^  j^-^  i^^^j^^  u  ^   ^^^^-  ^-^^^  ^^  ^_ 

And  Dr.  Gustave  Le  Bon  says:  periorite  des  Anglo-Saxons t  "    ("  What 

„„,     .                  •    ./-     •   J       •  1       J  ^s  the  Cause  of  Anglo-Saxon  Superior- 

The  immense  scientific,  industrial  and  eco-  :4.,,-:>y>\    •         i  •   u  u       ^.i.  -i,    i.   j  ^i 

nomic  influence  of  the  Germans  is  due  to  the  ^^L  ^ir      7  u          ^i  ^""^^"^^f  \^^^  P?^^^ 

very  great  superiority  of  their  methods  of  in-  o/  the  Enghsh-speaking  people  largely  to 

struction."  their   individualistic    methods   of   educa- 
tion.    He  has   since  published  a  sequel 

The  same  was  heard  in  1871,  when  the  with  an  equally  awkward  title,  "  A-t-on 
French  considered  themselves  beaten  inter et  a  semparer  du  Pouvoir?"  ("Is 
more  by  philologians  and  philosophers  it  Advantageous  to  Acquire  Power?"), 
than  by  soldiers,  and  they  resolved  to  In  this  he  argues  with  his  usual  epigram- 
adopt  as  much  as  possible  of  German  matic  brilliancy  the  thesis,  not  quite  so 
education.  But  the  French  are  not  very  new  and  paradoxical  as  he  seems  to  think, 
skillful  at  imitation  or  assimilation  of  that  what  are  counted  the  periods  of 
anything  foreign.  Whenever  they  incor-  prosperity  in  history,  such  as  the  ages  of 
porate,  as  they  are  fond  of  doing,  a  for-  Pericles,  Augustus,  Louis  XIV  and  Na- 
eign  word  into  their  language,  they  spell  poleon,  are  really  periods  of  decadence, 
it  wrong  and  pronounce  it  wrong  and  in  which  was  spent  in  display  and  luxury 
give  it  a  new  meaning.  In  a  similar  way  the  capital,  mental,  moral  and  pecuniary, 
the  new  French  educational  system  built  accumulated  through  the  preceding  ob- 
on  German  models,  altho  admirable  in  scure  periods  of  quiet  toil  and  individual 
many  respects,  was  certainly  not  open  to  initiative ;  that  historians  have,  like  chil- 
the  charge  of  being  a  servile  imitation,  dren,  been  attracted  by  noise  and  glitter, 
One  important  difference  was  due  to  the  and  have  almost  exclusively  studied  and 
tendency  of  Latin  races  toward  over-  glorified  persons  and  epochs  which  rather 
systemization  and  compulsory  uniform-  deserved  contempt  and  condemnation, 
ity.  In  Germany,  composed  of  many  dif-  All  countries  have,  he  says,  attained 
ferent  countries  imperfectly  welded  to-  their  superiority  through  private  initiative 
gether,  there  were  a  dozen  universities,  and  have  lost  it  through  grasping  at 
each  with  a  character  and  individuality  power,  by  the  interference  of  the  govem- 
of  its  own,  yet  nearly  equal  in  standing,  ment  in  internal  affairs  and  with  foreign 
altho  now,  as  the  Government  is  more  nations.  The  hereditary  malady  from 
centralized,  the  University  of  Berlin  is  which  France  is  dying  is  politics.  The 
becoming  so  dominant  that  the  situation  state  education  trains  public  function- 
more  nearly  resembles  that  in  France,  aries,  mandarins,  of  which  there  are  too 
where  no  efforts  have  succeeded  in  mak-  many,  while  what  is  needed  is  practical 
ing  the  provincial  faculties  rivals  of  the  education  for  farming,  commerce  and  in- 
University  of  Paris.  Uniformity  of  dustrials.  Between  private  instruction  in 
methods  and  text-books,  which  has  been  the  family  by  tutors  on  the  one  hand,  and 
carried  altogether  too  far  in  some  of  our  the  great  barrack-like  public  schools  on 
own  States,  has  in  France  gone  still  fur-  the  other,  each  with  its  peculiar  evils, 
ther,  and  the  current  is  still  in  the  same  there  is  a  possible  intermediate  type,  the 
direction,  as  was  shown  by  the  announce-  group  of  small  colleges  or  houses  in  the 
ment  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  last  English  style,  each  in  charge  of  a  head 
year  that  hereafter  all  the  state  col-  master,  matron  and  assistants,  who  live 
leges  and  lycees  would  use  the  same  with  them.  Such  a  school,  I'Ecole  des 
Latin  and  Greek  grammars.  Tliis  in-  Roches,  he  established  in  1899  at  Ver- 
clines  one  to  put  faith  in  the  old  story  of  neuil-sur-Avre.  Among  its  peculiar  fea- 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  who  tures  travel  is  introduced  and  modern 
pulled  out  his  watch  and  said,  "  At  the  languages  are  to  be  learned  by  a  resi- 
present  moment  all  the  children  in  dence  of  three  months  to  a  year  in  the 
France  of  a  certain  age  are  reciting  this  countries  where  they  are  spoken.  Bands 
lesson.*^'  of  students,  personally   conducted,   have 

One    of    the    most    energetic    of    the  been  sent  out  to  sojourn  in  Enj^l''"'     ^^d 
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Germany,  and  next  year  a  branch  of  the 
school  will  be  established  under  the  ever- 
spreading  wings  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Important  modifications  are  being 
made  in  the  curriculum  of  the  state 
schools  in  somewhat  the  same  direction ; 
and  after  the  great  debate  of  a  year  ago 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  between  the 
advocates  of  classical  and  scientific  edu- 
cation, the  latter  were  triumphant,  and 
accordingly  the  teaching  in  the  state 
schools  of  all  grades  "  will  be  modern- 
ized." Unfortunately  in  this,  as  in  al- 
most everything  else  in  France,  politics 
plays  a  large  part ;  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  this  preference  for  the  sciences 
and  modern  languages  is  not  due  more 
to  antagonism  toward  the  Church  schools 
than  to  any  well-grounded  or  sincere  con- 
viction of  their  superiority  as  a  means  of 
culture. 

Measures  now  proposed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment will,  if  enacted,  as  they  are 
likely  to  be,  deprive  religious  bodies  of 
the  right  of  instruction  in  secondary 
schools  altogether  and  give  the  State  a 
legal  monopoly  of  education. 

Mr.  Hanna  Typhoid  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  The  present  King 
of  Great  Britain  escaped  with  his  life 
at  Sandringham ;  William  H.  Vander- 
bilt's  son  died  at  New  Haven ;  and  now 
Senator  Hanna  is  passing  away.  Mr. 
Hanna  came  suddenly  into  public  life, 
entering  the  Senate  in  1897,  and  had 
been  a  business  man,  a  manager  of  af- 
fairs and  of  men,  and  was  a  most  effi- 
cient chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  that  elected  his  Ohio 
friend,  Mr.  McKinley.  Once  in  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Hanna  became  immediate- 
ly a  man  of  the  greatest  influence.  To 
be  sure,  he  was  charged  with  the  use 
of  illegitimate  political  acts,  and  with 
paying  political  services  with  office 
given  to  unworthy  men ;  and  in  some 
cases  the  charge  seemed  to  be  justified. 
He  was  caricatured  in  the  yellow  press 
as  embroidered  all  over  with  the  dollar 
mark,  and  both  President  McKinley 
and  himself  were  held  up  to  public 
scorn  as  the  corruptors  of  the  people. 
But  this  ended  when  one  of  the  dupes 
of  the  campaign  of  slander  shot  Presi- 
dent McKinley.  Then  the  caricatures 
stopped,  and  Mr.  Hanna  was  discov- 


Polluted  Water 
Supplies 


ercd  to  be  the  greatest  friend  of  the 
laboring  man  among  all  those  in  pub- 
lic life.  He  became  President  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation,  and  was  the 
trusted  adviser  and  advised  of  the  heads 
of  the  labor  organizations.  Such  a 
revulsion  of  sentiment  is  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  current  politics.  This, 
among  other  things,  has  brought  his 
name  forward  for  the  Presidency,  as 
being  acceptable  to  both  capitalists  and 
workingmcn,  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  not  quite  unwilling  that  his  claims 
should  be  pushed.  The  removal  of  this 
most  forceful  and  resourceful  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  leaves 
the  field  clear  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  the 
convention  in  July. 

The  illness  of  Senator 
Hanna  appears  to  have 
been  due  to  typhoid  in- 
fection in  the  city  of  Columbus,  where 
pollution  of  the  water  supply  has  caused 
an  epidemic  of  about  one  thousand  cases 
of  the  fever.  In  Ohio's  capital,  at  the 
time  of  his  great  political  triumph,  or  a 
short  time  afterward,  he  was  poisoned, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  city  authori- 
ties to  protect  either  their  own  people  or 
the  guests  whom  they  delighted  to  honor 
from  the  perils  of  contaminated  water. 
It  is  asserted  by  the  Secretar}^  of  the  In- 
diana Board  of  Health,  who  recently 
inspected  the  Columbus  water  supply, 
that  the  introduction  of  typhoid  germs 
into  it  was  due  to  a  slovenly  method  of 
disposing  of  the  sewage.  Large  and 
intelligent  communities  are  slow  to  learn, 
even  from  their  own  sad  experience,  how 
dangerous  may  be  the  effect  of  polluting 
their  supplies  of  water.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  an  epidemic  (400  cases)  of 
typhoid  in  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  a  city  of 
about  25,000  people.  The  cause,  as 
shown  by  an  expert  sanitarian  employed 
to  make  an  investigation,  is  the  pollution 
of  the  Black  River,  which  is  the  source 
of  the  public  supply.  A  few  years  ago 
Watertown  suffered  from  a  similar  epi- 
demic, and  the  cause  of  it  was  similar 
pollution  of  the  same  river.  An  expert 
authority  was  employed  then,  and  his 
report  was  like  the  one  recently  made. 
It  is  strange  that  the  city  did  not  profit 
by  that  first  inquiry  and  protect  itself 
by  applying  the  proper  remedy.  But 
other  towns  have  been  not  less  forget- 
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ful.  Others  have  declined  to  be  en- 
lightened by  the  abundant  and  accessi- 
ble evidence  of  the  cost  of  polluted  water. 
In  no  other  country  have  the  scientific 
investigations  of  typhoid  epidemics  been 
more  thorough  and  convincing,  or  the 
results  of  them  so  widely  published  by 
the  press.  Still,  even  in  University  towns 
like  New  Haven  and  Ithaca  the  obvious 
lesson  has  been  learned,  if  learned  at 
all,  only  by  depressing  experience  that 
might  easily  have  been  avoided. 

^    .    y         What  shall  we  do  when  the 

_,  .  .  most  contradictory  statements 
Seminaries  1.1  1 

are  made  to  us  by  men  who 
may  be  supposed  to  know  what  they  are 
talking  about?  On  the  authority  of  in- 
formation by  a  very  intelligent  and 
learned  Catholic  priest  of  wide  knowl- 
edge, we  made  certain  statements  as  to  the 
resistance  to  liberal  views  in  Catholic 
seminaries.  They  seemed  to  us  suffi- 
ciently justified,  by  the  criticisms  of  these 
seminaries  in  Dr.  John  Talbot  Smith's 
book,  to  be  plausible.  We  mentioned 
names  of  professors  and  told  how  they 
had  been  removed  or  transferred.  A  let- 
ter from  Archbishop  Ireland  denied  the 
truth  of  certain  of  the  statements,  and 
we  published  it.  At  this  late  date  we 
have  another  letter  from  E.  R.  Dyer, 
D.D.,  President  of  St.  Mary's  Seminary, 
Baltimore,  and  Vicar  General  of  the 
Sulpicians  in  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Dyer  quotes  a  paragraph  from  an  edi- 
torial in  our  issue  of  November  26th, 
1903,  as  to  two  Sulpician  professors  in 
St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  Dunwoodie,  N. 
Y.,  and  says  that  certain  observations 
that  have  come  to  his  knowledge  seem 
to  make  it  desirable  that  he  present  the 
following  corrections : 

1.  I  was  President  of  St.  Joseph's  Seminary, 
Dunwoodie,  at  the  time  Rev.  Joseph  Bruneau 
gave  up  the  chair  of  Sacred  Scripture  to  take 
that  of  Dogmatic  Theology.  I  never  heard, 
before  reading  your  article,  that  a  complaint 
had  been  made  to  the  Archbishop  by  students 
of  that  institution  concerning  the  teaching  of 
Father  Bruneau.  I  am  sure  that  I  would  have 
known  of  such  a  complaint  had  it  been  made. 

2.  The  Archbishop  of  New  York  had  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  with  this  transfer.  It  was 
arranged  entirely  among  the  members  of  the 
Dunwoodie  Seminary  Faculty.  Not  even  so 
much  as  a  suggestion  or  a  criticism  that  might 
mfluence  this  change  ever  came  from  the  Arch- 


bishop, either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  one 
concerned  about  it. 

3.  Neither  in  this  case  nor  in  the  transfer  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Ayrinhae  from  the  chair  of 
Dogmatic  Theology  to  that  of  Moral  Theology, 
in  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore,  had  the 
teaching  of  these  gentlemen  anything  whatever 
to  do  in  determining  the  charges  made. 

4.  Dr.  Ayrnhae  never  taught  nor  held  the 
opinions  attributed  to  him  in  this  article. 

The  truth  is  all  we  want,  wherever  it 
hits,  and  we  trust  that  this  statement  will 
be  given  due  weight. 

We  have  said  more  than  once  that 
the  success  of  American  rule  in  the 
Philippines  depends  on  the  courtesy  and 
decency  with  which  American  officers 
and  soldiers  treat  the  native  people.  xAn 
instructive  incident  occurred  lately  in 
Manila.  Gen.  James  F.  Smith,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Philippine  Commission,  was 
walking  home  late  at  night,  when  a  car- 
riage stopped  near  him,  and  the  occu- 
pant, an  American  captain,  refused  to 
pay  the  driver  his  fare.  General  Smith 
was  attracted  by  the  disturbance  and  told 
the  captain  that  he  must  pay  what  he 
owed,  but  the  captain  was  noisy  and  at- 
tacked General  Smith,  and  a  fight  be- 
tween the  two  started,  when  the  police 
came  up  and  were  about  to  arrest  them 
both.  But  the  facts  were  soon  made  clear 
and  the  captain  was  compelled  to  pay  his 
fare.  The  story  was  noised  over  all 
Luzon  that  one  of  the  Commission  had 
so  vigorously  defended  the  rights  of  a 
poor  Filipino,  and  it  was  worth  a  regi- 
ment of  soldiers  to  the  American  cause. 

The  facts  about  the  bill  to  forbid  Berea 
College  to  admit  colored  students,  for 
that  is  exactly  what  the  bill  before  the 
Kentucky  legislature  means,  are  inter- 
esting. When  it  became  known  that  the 
bill  was  presented  meetings  were  held  in 
Berea  of  the  people  and  of  the  students. 
The  white  students  and  the  colored  voted 
separately,  and  both  unanimously  against 
the  bill.  President  Frost  and  other 
Berea  men  went  to  Frankfort  to  protest. 
But  the  bill  passed  the  House  and  has 
been  imanimously  reported  to  the  Senate 
for  passage,  and  will  be  probably  passed 
and  signed.  Of  course,  its  constitution- 
ality will  be  attacked,  as  was  the  case  in 
Florida,  where  a  similar  law  was  an- 
nulled by  the  courts. 


Insurance 


Baltimore    and    Its   Fire 

The  Baltimore  fire  has  passed  into 
history.  The  loss  and  ruin  that  must 
ever  be  associated  with  the  element  of 
fire  uncontrolled,  approached  that  which 
characterized  the  great  Chicago  fire. 
The  limits  of  the  Maryland  calamity  are 
now  being  drawn  and  the  insurance 
companies  interested  are  finding  out  the 


exact  extent  of  their 
losses,  which,  in 
many  cases,  have, 
happily  for  them, 
been  below  their 
estimates.  Great  as 
has  been  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  the 

reported  loss  of  life  has  been  remark- 
ably small,  only  one  person  having  been 
killed. 

Some  of  the  larger  losses  because 
of  the  Baltimore  fire  fell  upon  the 
companies  here  named,  as  follows : 
The  Continental  Insurance  Company, 
$1,135,198;  North  British  &  Mercan- 
tile, London,  $1,000,000;  Royal,  Liver- 
pool, $1,150,000;  Sun,  London,  $600,- 
000;  Queen,  New  York,  $500,000;  Ger- 
man, Baltimore,  $700,000,  and  the  In- 
surance Company  of  North  America, 
$500,000.  The  figures  quoted  give  the 
amounts  of  insurance  involved,  which  in 
adjustments  are  likely  to  be  materially 
reduced.  The  first  payment  because  of 
losses  sustained  at  Baltimore,  according 
to  advices  from  that  city,  was  made  by 
the  Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

Baltimore  has  refused  outside  aid 
and    has    set    herself    the    task    of    re- 


building her  burned  district.  The  serv- 
ices of  the  thousands  of  unemployed 
persons  are  being  utilized  in  large  part 
in  the  work  of  clearing  away  the  debris 
and  in  preparations  for  again  rearing 
new  buildings  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old 
ones.  The  new  Baltimore  will  now  have 
an  opportunity  but  seldom  afforded  a 
great  city  to  adopt  plans  that  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  city  beautiful  and  to  re- 
build along  artistic  as  well  as  scientific 
lines.  The  moral  of  the  whole  matter 
from  an  insurance  standpoint  is  that 
the  insurance  companies  are  established 
to  meet  just  such  a  conflagration  as 
that  which  began  at  Baltimore  on  Sun- 
day, February  7th.  As  the  President 
of  one  of  the  great  companies  stated: 

"  The  losses  must  be 
paid  just  as  a  bank  pays 
notes.  This  is  nothing 
abnormal.  That  is 
what  an  insurance  com- 
pany is  for.  The  losses 
of  the  Baltimore  fire 
are  somewhat  exagger- 


Along  Baltimore  Street 

ated.  The  companies  were  intended  for  just 
such  an  emergency.  If  such  an  emergency 
never  came,  there  would  be  no  reason  for  the 
existence  of  fire  insurance." 

In  view  of  the  above  it  would  seem  to 
be  absolutely  imperative  for  any  man  or 
firm  wishing  to  keep  out  of  bankruptcy 
to  insure  in  such  well  known  companies 
as  the  Home,  Continental,  German  Amer- 
ican, ^tna,  Hartford,  National  Fire, 
Springfield  Fire  and  Marine,  Williams- 
burg or  in  a  dozen  other  as  strong  fire 
insurance  companies  of  the  country. 
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Insurance  Statements. 

EQUITABLE     LIFE     ASSURANCE     SO- 
CIETY OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States,  wliose  preliminary  statement 
was  published  in  The  Indei'Endent  of  January 
14th,  has  now  issued  its  detailed  forty-fourth 
annual  statement.  The  exact  amount  of  the 
company's  total  assets  is  somewhat  in  excess 
of  the  tentative  figures  given  in  the  preliminary 
report,  and  is  shown  to  be  $381,226,035.  The 
actual  income  of  the  company  is  also  in  excess 
of  the  provisional  estimates  by  exactly  $1,718,- 
350  to  the  good.  The  total  amount  paid  to 
policy  holders  during  1903  was  $34,949,672,  the 
magnitude  of  which  is  altogether  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  masses.  The  outstand- 
ing insurance,  according  to  the  revised  figures 
now  available,  is  $1,409,918,742.  The  item  of 
new  insurance  expressed  in  figures  is  $322,- 
047,968.  The  President  of  this  great  company 
is  James  W.  Alexander.  James  H.  Hyde,  a 
son  of  Henry  B.  Hyde,  the  founder  of  the 
Equitable,  is  Vice-President.  Gage  E.  Tarbell, 
George  T.  Wilson  and  William  H.  Mclntire 
are  also  Vice-Presidents.  William  Alexander 
is  Secretary. 

JOHN    HANCOCK    MUTUAL    LIFE    IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY,  OF  BOSTON, 

MASS. 

In  submitting  the  forty-first  annual  statement 
of  the  lohn  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  the  Directors  feel  that  the  members 
cannot  but  congratulate  themselves  on  the  con- 
tinued growth  and  prosperity  of  the  company. 
The  following  figures  from  the  report  in  ques- 
tion speak  for  themselves :  The  company's 
income  for  1903  was  $13,512,851,  which  was 
an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $1,644,- 
990.  The  outstanding  insurance  was  increased 
$31^316,268,  and  the  increase  of  surplus  was 
$258,141.  The  company  increased  its  assets 
during  the  past  year  by  $3,957,200.  During 
twelve  months  $3,666,041  was  paid  for  death 
losses  and  matured  endowments.  The  John 
Hancock  is  a  mutual  company,  which  means 
that  it  has  no  stockholders,  but  is  operated  in 
the  sole  interest  of  its  policy  holders.  The 
company  now  has  total  admitted  assets  of 
$27,133,640.  Stephen  H.  Rhodes  is  President 
of  the  John  Hancock  Company  and  Roland  O. 
Lamb  is  Vice-President. 

GERMANIA    LIFE    INSURANCE    COM- 
PANY OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Germania  Life 
Insurance  Company,  which  was  founded  in 
i860,  shows  a  gain  during  the  past  year  of 
$1,780,535  in  assets,  the  total  sum  of  which  is 
now  $32,476,115.  The  total  income  for  1903 
was  $5,656,395,  as  against  $5,548,579  for  1902. 
The  company's  disbursements  during  1903  in- 
cluded $1,191,129  of  death  claims  paid.  The 
matured  endowments  were  $816,554;  annuities, 
$33,566;  dividends  and  surrenders,  $530,696,  or 
a  total  amount  paid  to  policy  holders  during 
1003  of  $2,571,947.  Since  the  organization  of 
this  company,  $53,213,335  .has  been  paid  to 
policy  holders.     The  principal   officers  of  the 


Germania  Life  Insurance  Company  are  Cor- 
nelius Doremus,  President;  Herbert  Cillis, 
Vice-President,  and  Max  A.  Wesendonck  Sec- 
ond Vice-President. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE     COMPANY.      OF     BOSTON, 

MASS. 

From  the  statement  of  the  New  England 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  it  appears 
that  the  company  now  has  gross  assets  of  $35,- 
784,010,  as  against  $34,432,217  last  year.  This, 
of  course,  signifies  a  gain  of  $1,351,793.  The 
company's  income  from  premiums,  etc.,  for 
1903  was  $4,932,087,  which  was  $369,323  in  ex- 
cess of  the  previous  year.  The  total  receipts 
i)y  the  company  during  1903  were  $6,514,660. 
The  total  disbursements  for  the  same  period 
were  $4,812,956,  or  a  difference  in  favor  of  the 
company  of  $701,704.  The  President  of  the 
New  England  Mutual  is  Benjamin  F.  Stevens. 

GERMAN       AMERICAN        INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  total  assets  of  the  German  American 
Insurance  Company,  according  to  the  company's 
annual  statement  just  issued,  are  now  $12,074,- 
306.  One  year  ago  they  were  $10,319,176.  The 
company  has,  therefore,  gained  $1,755,130.  This 
is  an  excellent  showing,  and  far  more  satisfac- 
tory than  it  was  two  years  ago.  The  net  sur- 
plus is  now  $5,633,249,  or  $937,368  in  excess  of 
last  year.  During  1903  the  capital  stock  of  the 
German  American  was  increased  from  $1,000,- 
000  to  $1,500,000.  William  A.  Kremer  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  company. 

THE  WASHINGTON  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,   OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  total  admitted  assets  of  the  Washington 
Life  Insurance  Company  in  1902  were  %i6,S44,- 
578.  Last  year  they  gained  $447,797,  so  that 
they  now  have  $16,992,375.  The  present 
surplus  as  to  policy  holders,  including  cap- 
ital stock  ($125,000),  is  $667,649.  The  income 
of  the  company  last  year  was  $3,676,255,  which 
was  $94,885  in  excess  of  last  year.  W.  A. 
Brewer,  Jr.,  is  President  and  E.  S.  French 
Vice-President  of  the  Washington  Life. 

NEW    YORK    FIRE    INSURANCE    COM- 
PANY. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, held  a  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Hull, 
for  the  past  twelve  years  Vice-President  and 
Secretary,  was  unanimously  elected  President. 
The  total  assets  of  the  company,  January  ist, 
were  $511,299,  and  the  liabilities  $231,196,  leav- 
ing a  surplus  of  $280,103.  This  company's  Bal- 
timore losses  will  not  exceed  $20,000. 

DUTCHESS  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 
The  sixty-eighth  annual  report  of  the  Dutch- 
ess Insurance  Company,  of  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  of  which  L.  H.  Vail  is  President,  shows 
total  assets  of  $774,121,  an  increase  of^  $55,762 
during  the  past  year.  The  net  surplus  is  $103,- 
754,  and  the  losses  paid  since  organization  are 
over  $4,159,730. 
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In  the  Democratic 
Party 


Interest  in  the  possi- 
ble candidacy  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  has  been 
revived  by  an  article  contributed  by  him 
to  a  weekly  paper,  in  which  he  urges  his 
"  rank  and  file  associates  "  to  unite  and 
take  advantage  of  their  party's  oppor- 
tunity. He  is  one  of  those,  he  says,  who 
believe  there  is  an  opportunity  for  Demo- 
cratic success  at  the  coming  election.  But 
the  party's  "  fighting  forces  will  respond 
listlessly  and  falteringly  if  summoned  to 
a  third  defeat  in  a  strange  cause."  His 
trust  in  "  the  patriotism  and  intelligence  " 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  is  unshaken : 

"  This  trust  will  not  permit  me  to  overlook 
the  meaning  of  the  daily  increasing  unrest 
among  our  people  growing  out  of  the  startling 
and  flippant  abandonment  by  the  party  in  power 
of  our  national  traditions  and  maxims,  its  dis- 
regard of  our  national  moral  restraints,  its  in- 
considerate tendency  to  set  aside  national  good 
faith,  its  willingness  to  break  away  from  safe 
and  accustomed  moorings,  and  its  contemptu- 
ous neglect  of  our  national  mission.  Surely 
these  conditions,  together  with  the  broken 
pledges  and  forgotten  promises  of  reform  that 
vex  the  sight  on  every  side,  not  only  abun- 
dantly explain  the  popular  distrust  and  fear 
prevailing  everywhere  in  the  land,  but  suggest 
that  in  such  stress  of  political  weather  those 
of  our  fellow-citizens  who  thoughtfully  and 
constantly  love  our  free  institutions  will  not 
be  unmindful  of  such  safety  and  quiet  as  may 
be  offered  them  by  a  patriotic  and  conservative 
Democracy." 

"  Obsolete  issues  and  questions,  no  longer 
challenging  popular  interest,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  should  be  manfully  abandoned." 
Tariff  reform  should  be  demanded;  and 
"  this  demand  should  be  intensified  by  a 
situation  which  plainly  discloses  the 
shelter  and  aid  that  existing  tariff  laws 
afford  to  huge  monopolistic  business 
combinations  which  menace  the  sturdi- 


ness  of  our  citizenship  by  closing  against 
the  individual  the  door  of  independent 
industrial  enterprise."  In  procuring  an 
interoceanic  canal,  ''  the  territorial  ri^-hts 
of  any  other  nation  "  should  not  be  dis- 
regarded, and  our  national  good  faith 
should  not  be  "  subjected  to  reasonable 
suspicion."  The  selection  of  a  leader 
"  should  not  depend  upon  so  small  a  con- 
sideration as  the  locality  whence  he  comes." 
Some  think  that  Mr.  Cleveland  here  had 
Mr.  Olney  in  mind. — Commenting  upon 
this,  Mr.  Bryan  remarked,  in  a  speech 
at  Atlanta,  that  Mr.  Cleveland  "  would 
not  vote  for  a  candidate  running  on  the 
ten  commandments,  if  that  candidate  had 
not  secretly  mortgaged  himself  to  Wall 
Street."  "  He  says  he  belongs  to  the 
rank  and  file,"  Mr.  Bryan  added ;  "  I  ad- 
mit that  he  belongs  to  the  rank,  but  I 
deny  that  he  is  one  of  the  file."  Respond- 
ing to  this,  Mr.  Cleveland  remarks :  "  Let 
him  talk.  I  don't  care  any  more  about 
what  Bryan  says  than  the  wind  that 
blows." — In  Kentucky,  Henry  Watter- 
son  is  berating  Governor  Beckham  for 
striving  to  send  a  Bri^an-Hearst  delega- 
tion to  the  conventioni,  Mr.  Bryan's  hope, 
he  says,  is  that,  "Jacked  by  Hearst's 
money,  he  will  be  a?''  ro  control  the  one- 
third  essential  to  a'  ,o."  Mr.  Watter- 
son  virtually  acknowledges  that  in  Ken- 
tucky, where  "  the  Hearst  barrel  is  al- 
ready on  tap,"  the  combination  of  the 
Governor  with  the  Bryan-Hearst  forces 
now  controls  the  situation.  It  is  asserted 
that  George  Fred  Williams  is  organizing 
Hearst  clubs  in  Massachusetts. — At  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association,  a  vote 
taken  concerning  the  Democratic  candi- 
date and  platform  that  would  be  most 
likely  to  carry  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  showed 
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a  very  large  majority  for  Cleveland  and  mediately      after     against     the      allies' 

the    tariff    and    Trust    issues.     Reports  claims.     The   President  of  the  Court, 

from  the  South  and  Southwest,  however,  M.  Muravieff,  after  the  reading  of  the 

indicate  bitter  opposition  to  Cleveland,  decision,  made  a  short  speech,  in  which 

Among  the  published  interviews  is  one  he  said  that  '*  like  all  human  acts  the 

with  Congressman  Cochran,  of  Missouri,  decision   was  susceptible  to  criticism, 

who  says  he  would  vote  for  Cleveland  but  that  the  findings  had  been  reached 

only  to  keep  himself  out  of  the  peniten-  only  after  the  most  minute  and  impar- 

tiary.  tial    investigation."       He    added    that 

^  every  one  should  accept  it,  now  that  it 

The  Ha^ue  Court      '^^^  second  case  be-  was   made,   and   concluded   by   saying 

P    J  .  j^             fore   The   Hague  that  The  Hague  Tribunal  "  remains  al- 

Court    was    decided  ways,  the  rampart  of  justice,  truth  and 

this     week,    Monday.      The     tribunal  reason,   and  the   sublime  hope  of  the 

which  has  been  considering  since  last  future."     In  Washington  a  feeling  of 

autumn   the   claims  of  England,   Ger-  keen    disappointment   has   arisen   over 

many  and  Italy,  for  preferential  treat-  the  award  on  the  grounds  given  in  our 

ment  of  their  claims  against  Venezuela,  editorial  pages, 

decided   unanimously   in   favor  of   the  ^ 

allied   Powers,  and  the  United  States  Txr^^t,.     .^„      The  contest  between  John 

•          t                                      1  Vvasnington        _,     _,     .       ••      /-i->.                  n 

was    commissioned   to    carry   out   the  ^,  Topics                 bhafroth    (Democrat) 

award.  Only  an  abstract  of  the  deci-  ■  and  Robert  W.  Bonynge 
sion  has  been  cabled  here,  and  accord-  (Republican)  for  the  right  to  represent 
ingly  the  reasoning  by  which  the  court  one  of  the  Denver  districts  in  the 
decided  in  favor  of  England,  Germany  House,  was  ended  on  the  15th  by  the 
and  Italy,  and  against  the  eight  "  Peace  public  withdrawal  and  resignation  of 
Powers,"  is  not  yet  absolutely  clear.  Mr.  Shafroth,  who  was  holding  the 
As  near  as  can  be  judged,  the  court  did  seat,  after  serving  four  consecutive 
not  consider,  according  to  the  pro-  terms.  The  committee  had  taken  much 
tocols  on  February  13th  and  May  7th,  testimony,  but  had  not  made  a  report. 
1903,  that  it  was  competent  to  question  Mr.  Shafroth  rose  in  his  place  and  said 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  mixed  commis-  he  could  not  conscientiously  retain  the 
sions  at  Caracas,  nor  to  judge  of  the  seat.  He  had  recently  examined  the 
character  of  the  warlike  operations  of  ballots  cast  at  the  election,  and  the  con- 
the  blockading  Powers,  nor  to  decide  fessions  of  those  who  committed  the 
if  these  blockading  Powers  had  ex-  frauds.  To  his  sore  disappointment 
hausted  all  pacific  means  to  prevent  the  the  evidence  against  his  claim  was  con- 
necessity  of  employing  force.  The  elusive.  If  he  were  a  judge  on  the 
tribunal  was  only  in  a  position  to  cer-  bench,  he  should  be  compelled  to  find 
tify  that,  since  1901,  Venezuela  refused  that  Mr.  Bonynge  was  entitled  to  the 
more  than  once  arbitration  proposed  place.  At  his  suggestion,  a  resolution 
by  Great  Britain  and  Germany;  that  giving  the  seat  to  Bonynge  was  at  once 
after  the  war  no  formal  treaty  of  peace  prepared  and  passed.  Members  with- 
was  concluded ;  and  that  the  blockade  out  regard  to  party  cheered  Mr.  Shaf- 
was  stopped  before  the  allies  had  re-  roth.  The  contestant  had  not  charged 
ceived  satisfaction  for  all  their  claims,  that  he  had  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
In  adhering  to  the  protocols  and  refer-  frauds.  It  is  shown  by  the  evidence 
ring  the  case  to  The  Hague,  the  allies  that  several  women  voters,  whose 
could  not  have  intended  to  renounce  sworn  admissions  are  given,  were  ac- 
their  acquired  rights  nor  their  privi-  tively  interested  in  the  frauds,  having 
leged  de  facto  position,  and  Venezuela,  padded  the  poll  lists,  bought  votes  and 
moreover,  had  recognized  the  well  stuffed  the  ballot  boxes.  As  members 
foundedness  of  their  claims  by  con-  of  the  Legislature  elected  by  these 
stantly  distinguishing  during  the  nego-  frauds  voted  for  Senator  Teller,  some 
tiations  at  Washington  between  the  think  that  his  title  is  no  better  than 
allies  and  the  "  Peace  Powers,"  and  Shaf roth's  was. — The  House  Commit- 
that  the  Peace  Powers  had  not  pro-  tee  on  Territories  will  probably  recom- 
tested   either   during  the    siege   or   im-  mend  that  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Ter- 
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ritory  be  admitted  as  one  State,  after  empowers  the  United  States,  acting  for 
the  Indian  allotments  are  completed,  itself  and  for  Panama,  to  treat  with  Co- 
and  that  another  State  be  formed  by  a  lombia  and  to  agree  with  that  country 
union  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  It  concerning  a  sum  to  be  paid  in  their  be- 
is  expected  that  the  first  of  the  new  half  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  Colombian 
States  will  be  Democratic  and  the  sec-  claims  as  to  sovereignty  on  the  Isthmus, 
ond  Republican. — The  nomination  of  canal  concessions,  interest  in  canal  or 
Dr.  Crum  to  be  Collector  of  the  port  railroad,  and  loss  alleged  to  have  been 
of  Charleston  has  at  last  been  reported  caused  by  the  Isthmian  revolution.  On 
favorably,  but  confirmation  will  be  the  20th,  Mr.  Morgan  delivered  in  the 
sharply  opposed  in  the  Senate. — In  the  Senate  a  speech  which,  he  said,  was  his 
debate  on  the  Fortifications  bill,  in  the  last  on  this  subject.  It  is  now  expected 
House,  the  Democrats  sought  in  vain  that  new  legislation  will  be  enacted  au- 
to prevent  the  use  of  any  part  of  the  thorizing  the  payment  of  $10,000,000  to 
money  for  works  in  the  Philippines,  Panama  and  creating  a  special  commis- 
holding  that  the  United  States  ought  sion  for  the  government  of  the  canal 
not  to  pursue  a  policy  indicating  a  pur-  zone. — Panama's  new  Constitution  was 
pose  to  retain  the  islands  in  perpetuity,  officially  promulgated  on  the  15th,  and 
The  Democrats  were  not  united,  how-  Dr.  Manuel  Amador  was  unanimously 
ever,  in  opposing  the  expenditures  pro-  elected  President.  Five  days  later  he 
jected  in  the  Naval  bill,  those  not  ob-  was  inaugurated  in  the  plaza  and  near 
jecting  being  represented  in  the  discus-  the  cathedral.  The  three  Designados,  or 
sion  by  Mr.  Meyer,  of  Louisiana. — The  Vice-Presidents  in  possible  succession, 
Post  Office  bill,  appropriating  $170,000,-  ^^e  Pablo  Arosemena,  Domingo  Obaldia 
000  (an  increase  of  $16,500,000),  raises  ^"d  Carlos  Mendoza.  President  Ama- 
the  pay  of  rural  carriers  to  $720  and  ^^/^  Cabinet  is  composed  of  two 
forbids  them  to  solicit  business,  receive  Liberals  and  two  Conservatives.  The 
orders,  or  carry  merchandise  for  hire.  Constitution  excludes  Chinese  after 
—The  demurrer  of  Senator  Burton,  January  ist,  1905.— At  last  reports  the 
accused  of  taking  pay  for  exercising  result  of  the  Presidential  election  was  not 
his  influence  to  prevent  the  issue  of  a  y^^  known  at  Bogota.  Private  letters 
fraud  order  by  the  Post  Office  Depart-  have  predicted  the  election  of  Joaquin 
ment  against  an  investment  company,  Velez,  v/ith  Velasquez  Cobo  (now  Min- 
has  been  overruled,  and  he  will  be  tried  ister  of  War)  Vice-President.  It  is  said 
on  March  22nd.— Additional  indict-  ^^^^  ^^  ^he  absence  of  General  Reyes,  his 
ments  against  John  A.  Benson  and  sev-  pupporters  have  been  overcome  by  the 
eral  men  associated  with  him  in  exten-  influence  of  the  present  Government  in 
sive  land  frauds  have  been  found  by  a  ^^^^Z*  ^f  ^f^z,  a  man  of  71  years,  known 
Washington  grand  jury.  The  confes-  ^.^^^  ^^^^er  of  the  anti-forei,srn  forces, 
sions  of  clerks  and  Federal  officers  are  ^^^  purpose  of  Velez,  it  is  asserted,  has 
a  part  of  the  evidence.— Perry  S.  Heath,  2^^"  !^  irritate  the  United  States  by  con- 
on  the  20th,  in  a  telegram  from  Cleve-  ^seating  the  property  of  our  citizens  who 
land,  resigned  the  office  of  Secretary  of  ^^^^^^  ^"  Colombia  or  have  made  invest- 
the  Republican  National  Committee,  ow-  "'F^^  ^^^^^  i"  railways,  steamships  and 
ing,  he  said,  to  Mr.  Hanna's  death.  His  yV'"^^'  ^^  §^^^^*  '^  the  depreciation  of 
resignation  was  at  once  accepted.  ^^  currency  that  a  dollar  in  gold  will 

buv  $140  in  paper.     The  longshoremen 

J^  at  Savanilla  recently  went  on  strike  for 

T^                    J  •     ^i_    o  ^"  increase  of  their  wages  from  $1-^0  to 

The  Isthmian     ^\  ^f  ^^^^^^  m  the  Sen-  $j4o  a  ^^^      Five-dollar  bills   are   the 

Canal            ^^^i  ^^^^  ^^^K'  ^"^^  ^^^'  smallest  in  circulation,  and  each  of  them 

•       1  .      .      u^'lTu  "P'J''  *^^  fu^'^'^f  ''  ^orth  less  than  4  cents  in  gold. 

.  inal  treaty  should  be  taken  on  the  23d.  '^ 

The  latest  count  indicated  that  the  treaty 

would  be  ratified  by  a  vote  of  71  to  17,  ^^^^     ^^^     At  the  meeting,  last  week,  of 

15   Democrats   joining  the   Republicans  Tariffs         *^^    American    Newspaper 

in  the  affirmative.     An  amendment  pro-  Publishers'  Association 

posed  in  executive  session  by  Mr.  Bacon  there  was  adopted  unanimously  a  resolu- 
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tion  requesting  the  President  and  At-  carte,  the  insurgent  agitator,  a  reward 
torney-General  Knox  to  bring  suit  under  of  $2,500  has  been  offered. — While  pa- 
the  Sherman  act  against  the  combinations  trolling  the  east  coast  of  Samar  last 
which  control  the  supply  of  the  paper  week  Lieutenant  McRae  and  six  pri- 
used  by  daily  journals.  It  was  also  de-  vates  of  the  Constabulary  were  killed 
cided  to  raise  a  fund  of  $100,000  to  pro-  by  an  attacking  party  of  500  fanatics, 
mote  agitation  for  release  from  the  op-  — W.  Cameron  Forbes,  of  Boston,  has 
pression  of  these  combinations,  and  for  accepted  the  President's  offer  of  the 
a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  pulp  and  pa-  vacant  place  in  the  Philippine  Commis- 
per.  In  the  speeches  that  were  made  it  sion,  and  his  nomination  has  been  con- 
was  asserted  that  the  controlling  combi-  firmed  in  the  Senate. — In  the  House, 
nation  had  reduced  and  restricted  its  out-  Mr.  Crumpacker  has  introduced  bills  to 
put,  largely  increased  the  cost  of  paper,  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  Gov- 
imperiled  the  business  of  newspaper  ernor  Taft  and  the  Commission  that 
publishers  by  ignoring  their  reasonable  the  Philippine  Government  be  author- 
demands  for  an  unfailing  and  adequate  ized  to  issue  $5,000,000  for  public  im- 
supply,  and  sold  paper  abroad  at  prices  provements,  and  that  a  corporation 
much  lower  than  those  exacted  at  home,  may  own  25,000  acres  of  land,  instead 
— It  appears  to  have  been  decided  at  Al-  of  only  2,500,  as  provided  by  existing 
bany  that  after  the  adjournment  of  the  law.  Amendments  to  the  Frye  bilj 
New  York  Legislature  there  shall  be  an  (which  would  apply  the  coastwise  nav- 
investigation  of  the  Shipyard  Trust  scan-  igation  laws  to  trade  between  the 
dal  by  a  special  committee.  Senator  Philippines  and  the  States  after  June 
Malby  will  probably  be  the  committee's  next)  have  been  proposed  in  the  Sen- 
chairman.  District  Attorney  Jerome  has  ate  by  Mr.  Carmack.  They  defer  such 
been  examining  the  evidence,  to  ascertain,  a  use  of  the  laws  until  1909,  and  forbid 
it  is  said,  whether  he  ought  to  ask  for  the  further  discrimination  against  foreign 
indictment  of  persons  accused  of  violat-  buyers  by  the  rebate  of  export  taxes 
ing  the  laws  in  connection  with  this  cor-  now  made  in  favor  of  American  buy- 
poration. — In  the  House,  at  Washington,  ers  of  Philippine  hemp. — Reports  have 
Mr.  Wade,  of  Iowa,  asserted,  last  week,  been  received  to  the  effect  that  the  new 
that  there  was  abundant  evidence  of  the  Bishop  of  Jaro  (Monsignor  Rooker, 
violation  of  the  restraining  injunctions  by  formerly  of  Washington)  recently  took 
the  Beef  Trust.  He  attacked  Attorney-  possession,  virtually  by  force  and  with 
General  Knox  for  failing  to  proceed  the  aid  of  armed  Americans,  of  a 
against  the  associated  corporations  church  near  Iloilo,  which  had  been 
against  which  the  injunctions  were  is-  claimed  and  held  by  the  Aglipay  fac- 
sued. — Mr.  Spalding  (Republican),  of  tion.  It  is  said  that  Bishop  Dougherty, 
North  Dakota,  has  introduced  a  resolu-  in  the  north,  has  obtained  possession 
tion  directing  the  Department  of  Com-  of  church  property  in  a  similar  way. — 
merce  and  Labor  to  make  an  investiga-  By  a  vote  of  27  to  23,  the  Senate  has  re- 
tion  as  to  the  sale  in  Canada  and  other  fused  to  pass  a  bill  giving  $200,000  to 
foreign  countries  of  farm  machinery  and  Liliuokalani,  the  former  Queen  of 
other  iron  or  steel  products,  by  our  manu-  Hawaii,  in  satisfaction  of  her  claims 
facturers  at  prices  much  lower  than  those  with  respect  to  the  Crown  lands. — In 
which  American  buyers  are  required  to  Porto  Rico,  on  the  20th,  the  Assembly, 
pay.  The  preamble  of  this  resolution  by  a  vote  of  60  to  15,  demanded  that 
raises  the  question  whether  the  present  the  island  be  admitted  to  the  Union  as 
tariff  is  not  too  high  for  the  welfare  of  a  State,  or  be  allowed  to  set  up  an  in- 
the  American  people.  dependent    Government. — The    bonds 

^  of  the  new  Cuban  loan  of  $35,000,000, 

THe  ..anas       ^^^J^^^^^J^^  :'N1wTo^^at%'>i^!eX^ 

pine  ConstabufaV T    i  o„*a    vfgar  easily  placed  with. a^syndicate,  includ^ 

has  been  caught,  tried  and  sentenced  '"/t^''^  great  life  insurance  conipanies 

to  be  hanged      For  the  capture  of  Ri-  2^  ^'.^,  ^^''.Hl  Pjom-ne"*  banks   and 

s                         V.  1^  u.c  ui  1X1  financial    institutions    of    Berlin    and 
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Paris.  The  demand  exceeded  the  sup- 
ply. Sales  have  been  made  in  Havana 
at  96^4. 


Santo  Domingo 


On  Monday  of  this 
v^eek  it  v^as  learned 
for  the  first  time  that  a  clash  had  oc- 
curred between  the  Santo  Domingo  in- 
surgents and  American  marines  on 
February  12th.  It  seems  that  a  stray 
shell  fired  by  the  insurgents  hit  the 
deck  of  the  Clyde  Line  steamer  "  New 
York  "  as  she  was  engaged  in  discharg- 
ing her  cargo  at  the  wharves.  There- 
upon the  cruiser  "  Newark  "  shelled 
the  insurgent  camp  and  subsequently 
she  and  the  **  Columbia  "  landed  400 
marines,  who,  after  a  three  hours'  skir- 
mish, drove  the  insurgents  to  the 
woods  and  captured  some  of  their  ar- 
tillery. The  skirmish  could  not  have 
been  a  particularly  bloody  one,  for  no 
insurgents  are  reported  to  have  been 
killed,  and  it  is  known  that  none  of  the 
American  forces  were  injured  in  the 
least.  Subsequent  to  this  the  insur- 
gents and  the  Government  forces  met 
in  several  important  engagements  out- 
side the  city,  in  which  in  every  case 
the  insurgents  were  forced  to  retire. 
It  is  now  said  that  the  insurgents  are 
entirely  without  ammunition.  This 
clash  between  the  Dominicans  and 
American  troops  is,  of  course,  the  sub- 
ject of  wide  comment  at  Washington. 
All  sorts  of  rumors  are  afloat  as  to  the 
possible  future  action  of  the  adminis- 
tration. There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
islands  are  in  a  desperate  condition, 
that  they  apparently  have  no  leader  to 
raise  them  out  of  their  state  of 
"  chronic  deviltry,"  and  that  their 
commercial  and  political  international 
obligations  have  been  wantonly  disre- 
garded. The  State  Department  offi- 
cially denies  that  there  is  any  intention 
to  take  more  drastic  measures  than  our 
naval  officers  would  be  compelled  to 
take  on  the  grounds  of  common  sense 
and  international  law.  In  other  words, 
the  United  States  has  no  intention  of 
making  a  protectorate  over  Santo  Do- 
mingo, let  alone  annexing  it.  While 
any  move  that  would  render  commerce 
and  trade  stable  would  be  heartily  wel- 
comed by  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  islands  even  if  that  move  should 


be  annexation,  still  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  the  population  of  the  island 
as  a  whole  would  fight  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  any  foreign  Power.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  it  is  reported  that 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Loomis, 
who  has  just  left  for  the  West  Indies 
ostensibly  to  witness  the  winter  ma- 
neuvers of  the  American  fleet,  is  in 
reality  going  to  Santo  Domingo  to  in- 
vestigate the  situation  there  for  the 
State  Department.  It  is  evident  that 
the  State  Deuartment  is  more  than 
loath  to  take  any  severe  measures  if 
they  can  be  avoided,  but  the  country 
is  not  going  to  get  caught  unprepared 
if  possible. 

The  Nozaleda  7]"^  attack  on  the  Span- 
Incident  if  Premier,  Senor 
Maura,  for  his  appomt- 
ment  of  Father  Nozaleda  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Valencia,  seems  to  be  one  of 
those  Parliamentary  motions  which 
"  open  the  previous  question  for  de- 
bate," for  it  has  become  the  pretext 
for  a  general  discussion  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  and  the 
methods  of  colonial  administration  in 
vogue  previously.  Father  Nozaleda  is 
a  Dominican  friar,  and  was  Archbishop 
of  Manila  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
when  he  issued  the  notorious  proclama- 
tion to  arouse  the  Filipinos  against  the 
barbarian  invaders  who  had  come  to 
ravage  their  homes.  He  played  an  im- 
portant and,  according  to  the  charges 
now  made  by  his  enemies,  a  disgraceful 
part  in  the  negotiations  which  led  to 
the  surrender  of  Manila,  and  was  after- 
ward so  friendly  to  the  Americans  as 
to  be  accused  of  lack  of  patriotism.  The 
Government  is  charged  with  being  re- 
actionary and  subservient  to  clerical 
interests  and  unduly  dominated  by  the 
Crown  in  thus  selecting  for  an  impor- 
tant post  a  friar,  and  one  who  is  held 
by  public  opinion  as  largely  responsible 
not  only  for  an  humiliating  surrender, 
but  also  for  the  abuses  which  alienated 
the  Filipino  people.  More  than  50 
mass  meetings  have  been  held  to  pro- 
test against  the  appointment,  and  there 
have  been  riots  at  Valencia,  in  which 
the  soldiers  so  far  sympathized  that 
they  disobeyed  the  commands  of  their 
officers  to  fire  on  the  mob ;  conduct  for 
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which  they  were  commended  by  Senor 
Soriano  in  the  Chamber.  Seiior  Maura 
declares  that  Father  Nozaleda  shall  go 
to  Valencia  even  if  he  has  to  enter  the 
place  between  a  hedge  of  bayonets, 
and  he  is  holding  together  the  Cabinet 
at  all  costs  to  carry  through  his  pur- 
pose. The  Naval  Reconstructional  bill 
has  now  been  somewhat  modified  in 
conformity  with  the  criticisms  made 
upon  it,  and  it  now  aims  more  for  the 
construction  of  arsenals  and  coaling 
stations  at  such  points  as  Cartagena 
and  Carraca  than  for  the  building  of 
large  war  ships,  which  would  be  use- 
less without  ports  for  shelter  and  re- 
pair.— The  sudden  mobilizing  of  the 
Spanish  army  and  the  calling  in  of 
reserves  and  despatch  of  troops  to  the 
Balearic  Islands  led  to  rumors  of  a  gen- 
eral European  war  and  produced  a  panic 
on  the  Paris  Bourse.  The  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment apparently  fears  the  seizure  by 
Great  Britain  or  some  other  nation  of 
the  Canary  or  Balearic  Islands  or  of  a 
coast  port. 

"  There  will  be  trouble  in 
the  Balkans  in  the  spring" 
is  an  easy  and  safe 
prophecy,  but  there  is  always  a  good  deal 
of  uncertainty  about  the  exact  form  the 
trouble  will  take.  This  time  it  is  an  out- 
break of  the  Albanians  in  the  District  of 
Diakava,  Province  of  Ipek.  Shemsi 
Pasha,  with  2,500  Turkish  troops  and 
three  guns,  was  besieged  in  Babajhosi 
by  some  16,000  to  20,000  Albanians.  The 
Turks  were  without  food  and  water  and 
in  great  danger  of  being  annihilated, 
but  on  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  the 
Albanians  were  routed  with  the  loss  of 
800  men.  The  Turks  also  lost  heavily. 
It  is  reported  that  Shemsi  Pasha  has  been 
deposed  by  the  Sultan. — Whatever  may 
be  the  cause  of  this  rebellion,  it  is  prob- 
ably not  at  all  displeasing  to  the  Sultan, 
because  it  enables  him  to  postpone  in- 
definitely the  reforms  in  administration 
forced  on  him  by  the  Powers,  and  gives 
an  excuse  for  the  extensive  mobilization 
of  troops  which  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time  in  Macedonia.  In  spite  of  all 
denials  of  the  Porte,  it  is  evident  that  a 
large  force  of  men  has  been  collected 
along  the  Bulgarian  frontier  to  prevent 
an  invasion  of  Macedonia  by  that  coun- 
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try,  which  is  likely  to  occur  as  soon  as 
the  weather  will  permit — that  is,  in  about 
six  weeks. — In  Bulgaria  Dr.  Daneff,  who 
has  been  at  the  head  of  a  pro-Russian 
and  peace  cabinet,  has  been  dismissed, 
and  his  place  taken  by  General  Petroff, 
who  is  actively  engaged  in  reorganizing 
the  army,  by  means  of  the  extraordinary 
military  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  re- 
cently voted  for  that  purpose.  Six 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  seven  companies 
of  pioneers  and  one  railwav  company  are 
to  be  added  to  the  army,  which  will  then 
consist  of  2,519  officers  and  200,000  men. 
— The  warlike  disposition  of  the  Bul- 
garians is  constantly  stimulated  by  the 
presence  in  their  country  of  11,500  Chris- 
tian refugees  from  Macedonia,  most  of 
whom  are  in  a  state  of  extreme  destitu- 
tion and  suffering  from  starvation  and 
disease,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Bul- 
garian Government  has  appropriated 
$100,000  for  their  relief. — Whether  the 
Albanian  revolt  is  part  of  a  concerted 
plan  for  a  general  uprising  in  the  Balkans 
or  only  a  sporadic  insurrection  of  this 
turbulent  people,  cannot  yet  be  deter- 
mined. In  1898  they  almost  succeeded 
in  establishing  their  national  independ- 
ence and  were  brought  into  nominal  sub- 
iection  to  Turkish  rule  only  after  a  brave 
resistance.  In  fact,  these  liberty-loving 
mountaineers  have  never  been  thorough- 
ly conquered,  but  have  remained  unas- 
similated  from  ancient  times  by  the 
Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine  and  Ottoman 
empires  which  have  surrounded  them. 
Under  a  second  Scanderbeg  they  might 
make  as  strong  a  fight  against  the  Turks 
as  they  did  in  the  fifteenth  century.- — 
Ipek,  where  the  revolt  centered,  is  about 
120  miles  northwest  of  Monastir,  the 
scene  of  the  disturbances  of  last  summer. 


The  British      ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  *^^^  ^°^  ^^ 

•^  Tu  A.       ^i*e  able  to  study  the  causes 

in   1  ibet  1  •   1      1     J  1  i« 

which   led   to  the   sendmg 

of  a  British  military  expedition  in  the 
dead  of  winter  into  the  forbidden  and 
forbidding  land  of  Tibet  through  passes 
nearly  as  high  as  Mont  Blanc  or  Pike's 
Peak.  If  the  two  series  of  events  are 
entirely  unrelated,  the  synchronism  in 
the  happenings  in  Eastern  and  those 
in  Central  Asia  is  certainly  curious. 
When  Japan  began  to  show  a  belliger- 
ent  attitude   toward   Russia,   England 
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found  that  her  grievances  against  Tibet 
had  become  unendurable.  While  Japan 
and  Russia  were  preparing  for  war,  the 
British  Mission  entered  Tibet  and  en- 
camped in  the  Chumbi  Valley,  and 
the  nearer  war  approached,  the  nearer 
the  English  approached  Lhasa.  The 
negotiations  with  Russia^  which  pre- 
ceded the  invasion,  are  now  published 
in  a  recent  '*  blue-book,"  and  it  appears 
from  this  that  it  was  definitely  planned 
over  a  year  ago,  for  on  January  8th, 
1903,  the  Indian  Government  proposed 
to  the  Home  Government  that  China 
should  be  informed  that  the  points  at 
issue  will  be  negotiated  nowhere  else 
than  at  Lhasa ;  that  a  commercial  ex- 
pedition start  for  that  capital  in  the 
spring;  that  the  discussion  include  not 
merely  the  question  of  the  frontier  de- 
termination, but  **  the  entire  question  of 
our  future  relations,  commercial  and 
otherwise,  with  Tibet " ;  that  the  ulti- 
mate aim  should  be  nothing  short  of 
the  establishment  of  free  trade  between 
India  and  Tibet,  and  the  residence  of  a 
British  representative  at  Tibet.  Up 
to  this  Russia  had  disclaimed  any  in- 
terest in  Tibet,  but  the  preparations 
for  the  expedition  called  out  on  Feb- 
ruary 2d,  1903,  the  following  very  re- 
markable protest : 

"  In  view  of  the  very  great  importance  which 
the  Imperial  Russian  Government  attaches  to 
the  avoidance  of  any  cause  of  trouble  in  China, 
it  would  consider  such  an  expedition  into  Tibet 
as  calculated  to  produce  a  situation  of  consid- 
erable gravity,  which  might  eventually  force 
the  Russian  Government  to  take  measures  for 
the  protection  of  its  interests  in  those  regions." 

In  reply  to  this  threatening  note.  Lord 
Lansdowne  expressed  surprise  that 
Russia,  whose  nearest  point  is  over 
1,000  miles  from  Tibet,  should  be  con- 
cerned with  the  relations  of  India  to 
her  neighbor  on  the  north,  and  in  re- 
turn called  the  attention  of  the  Rus- 
sian Ambassador  to  the  rumors  of  the 
establishment  of  Russian  agents  or 
consular  officers  in  Tibet  and  even  of 
a  Russian  protectorate  over  the  coun- 
try;  concluding  with  these  emphatic 
words : 

"  I  went  on  to  say  that,  as  we  were  much 
more  closely  interested  than  Russia  in  Tibet, 
it  followed  that,  should  there  be  any  display  of 
Russian  activity  in  that  country,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  reply  by  a   display  of  activity  not 


only  equivalent,  but  exceeding  that  made  by 
Russia.  If  they  sent  a  mission  or  an  expedi- 
tion we  should  have  to  do  the  same,  but  in 
greater  strength." 

The  Russian  Government  responded 
by  declaring  the  rumors  absolutely 
without  foundation,  but  that  they  could 
not  remain  indifferent  to  any  disturb- 
ance of  the  status  quo  of  Tibet,  for  they 
regarded  it  "  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  in  the  integrity  of 
which  they  took  an  interest."  Consid- 
ering the  encroachments  of  Russia  on 
Chinese  integrity  in  Manchuria,  this 
last  clause  is  interesting  reading.  Col- 
onel Younghusband,  when  he  entered 
Tibet  with  the  Mission,  reported  that 
Dorjieff,  a  Russian  emissary,  resided  at 
Lhasa  in  close  touch  with  the  Dalai 
Lama,  and  that  the  Tibetans  consid- 
ered themselves  assured  of  Russian 
support. 

The  Russian  ^^^^  the  time  when  Peter 
Sea  Power  ^^^  Great  changed  the  capi- 
tal from  inland  Moscow  to 
St.  Petersburg  on  the  coast  it  has  been 
the  ambition  of  Russia  to  become  a  sea 
Power,  and  to  this  end  she  has  made 
every  effort  to  secure  open  ports  and  to 
build  up  a  great  navy.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
all  this  expenditure,  she  has  never  been 
able  to  maintain  an  efficient  force  on  the 
sea,  and  at  the  very  beginning  of  a  war, 
for  which  she  has  so  long  prepared,  the 
naval  part  of  the  operations  seems  to  be 
already  abandoned.  In  the  Crimean  War 
Russia  could  find  no  better  use  for  her 
great  battle  ships  than  to  sink  them  across 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor  of  Sevastopol,  as 
the  ''  Merrimac  "  was  sunk  at  Santiago, 
to  keep  out  the  English,  and  she  may  put 
them  to  the  same  use  at  Port  Arthur,  tho 
the  Japanese  seem  to  be  doing  it  for  her. 
The  *'  Retvizan  "  still  lies  where  she  sank 
and  is  being  used  as  a  rampart.  The 
"  Novik  "  has  been  docked  and  repaired. 
— There  is  no  prospect  of  any  reinforce- 
ment to  the  Port  Arthur  fleet.  The  Black 
Sea  fleet  cannot  pass  the  Dardanelles 
without  the  permission  of  England,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  that  will  even  be  asked. 
The  ships  in  the  Baltic  would  probably 
not  be  allowed  by  Germany  to  go  through 
the  Kiel  Canal  and  they  are  not  of  much 
value  anyway.  The  Mediterranean  fleet, 
which  passed  through  the  Suez  Canal  in 
such  close  pusuit    of    the  two  Japanese 
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cruisers,  stopped  at  Djibutil,  a  French 
port  in  Somaliland,  longer  than  inter- 
national law  allows  a  ship  of  war  to  stay 
in  a  neutral  port,  and  France  has  had  to 
make  very  elaborate  explanations  of  the 
delay,  which  are  declared  satisfactory  by 
the  Japanese.  The  fleet  has  been  ordered 
to  Cronstadt  and  is  probably  already 
passing  through  the  Suez  Canal  on  its 
way  back  to  the  Baltic.  Under  the  neu- 
trality laws  a  ship  can  only  receive  coal 
enough  from  a  neutral  port  to  carry  her 
to  her  nearest  home  port,  and  cannot 
again  visit  a  port  of  the  same  nation  for 
three  months;  therefore  the  Russians 
could  not  coal  at  two  French  ports  with- 
out making  France  a  belligerent  Power, 
and  could  not  reach  the  Far  East  without 
coal  depots.  The  Russian  gunboat 
"  Mandjur,"  which  has  been  in  the  harbor 
of  Shanghai  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  has  been  ordered  to  leave  by  the 
Chinese  at  the  demand  of  the  Japanese 
steamship  companies  using  that  port.  As 
she  is  unable  to  do  this  without  great  risk 
of  being  captured  by  the  Japanese  cruis- 
ers, she  will  probably  be  disarmed  and 
put  out  of  commission.  — The  Russian 
cruiser  "  Boyarin  "  is  reported  to  have 
been  wrecked  in  Port  Arthur  harbor 
either  by  running  against  one  of  the 
mines  which  were  left  in  the  harbor  by 
the  "  Yenisei "  or  being  driven  on  the 
rocks  by  the  storm. — The  Japanese  have 
declared  both  coal  and  food  for  the  gar- 
rison at  Port  Arthur  contraband  of  war, 
and  if  this  is  enforced  it  will  practically 
put  Port  Arthur  in  a  state  of  siege. 

The  theory  that  Russia  has 
practically  abandoned  naval 
operations  receives  support 
from  the  news  that  Harbin  and  not  Port 
A^rthur  is  to  be  made  headquarters  in 
Manchuria  and  that  the  Viceroy  Alexiff 
is  already  establishing  there  the  adminis- 
trative offices  in  the  expectation  that 
communication  with  Port  Arthur  may  be 
cut  off  at  any  time.  Harbin  is  a  new 
commercial  town,  created  by  the  Russians 
since  their  occupation,  and  is  the  railroad 
center  of  Manchuria.  To  reach  it  will 
probably  require  months  of  hard  fighting 
on  the  part  of  the  Japanese,  if,  indeed, 
they  are  able  in  any  case  to  carry  on  a 
successful  campaign  in  a  country  where 
cavalry  are  so  important.  The  Japanese 
are  not  good  horsemen  and  their  ponies 
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are  said  to  be  in  very  poor  condition, 
while  in  the  Cossacks  the  Russians  have 
the  best  natural  cavalry  in  the  world,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  our  Western 
rough-riders. — The  Viceroy  Alexieff  is 
to  be  relieved  of  the  command  of  the 
land  forces  in  Manchuria,  whether  at 
his  own  request  or  as  punishment  for  his 
laxity  in  the  defense  of  Forth  Arthur  is 
not  known,  and  General  Kuropotkin,  who 
has  been  Minister  of  War,  is  given  charge 
of  the  Russian  army  in  the  Far  East.  He 
will  be  accompanied  by  the  Grand  Dukes 
Boris,  Alexis,  Nicholas  and  Michael 
Mikolaievitch.  General  Kuropotkin  will 
be  nominally  under  the  authority  of  the 
Viceroy,  but  will  communicate  directly 
with  the  Czar. — So  far  no  correspond- 
ents have  been  allowed  in  either  army 
and  the  movements  of  the  troops  can  only 
be  guessed  at.  No  important  land  bat- 
tles have  been  fought.  The  Russian 
troops  are  concentrated  on  the  Man- 
churian  side  of  the  Yalu,  and  a  small 
party  scouting  on  the  Korean  side  re- 
ported no  Japanese  forces  near  the  Yalu, 
altho  they  captured  a  Japanese  picket 
guard  stationed  there  and  secured  some 
valuable  maps  and  papers. 

Women  in  ^"     ^^^.O^l     ^^[^^^8 

German    Universities       nothing       has 

caused  a  greater 
surprise  than  the  unexpected  declara- 
tion of  the  Bavarian  Government  that 
henceforth  v^omen  v^ill  be  admitted  on 
equal  terms  v^ith  the  men  at  its  three 
territorial  universities  of  Munich,  Er- 
langen  and  Freiburg.  Bavaria  is  thus 
the  second  State  to  take  this  step,  the 
first  being  Baden,  w^hich  opened  its  tw^o 
universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Frei- 
burg to  w^omen  about  two  years  ago. 
Prussia,  however,  as  yet  shows  no  signs 
of  yielding  in  this  matter.  Evidently 
Germany  w^ill  soon  have  its  tw^enty- 
third  university  in  its  business  metrop- 
olis in  Hamburg.  The  Senate  of  that 
town  has  for  several  years  arranged 
extensive  series  of  university  lectures 
very  winter.  During  the  coming  win- 
ter arrangements  have  been  made  for 
119  courses  by  97  docents,  of  whom 
quite  a  number  are  university  men. 
During  the  last  winter  the  total  num- 
ber of  attendants  at  these  courses  was 
10,720,  of  whom  3,830  were  women. 


The    New    Slavery   in    the    South— An 

Autobiography 

BY  A  GEORGIA  NEGRO  PEON 

[The  following  article  was  secured  by  a  representative  of  The  Independent  spe- 
cially commissioned  for  tliis  worl£  It  is  a  reliable  story,  and,  we  believe,  a  typical  one. 
It  was  dictated  to  our  representative,  who  took  the  liberty  to  correct  the  narrator's 
errors  of  grammar  and  put  it  in  form  suitable  for  publication. — Editor.] 

1AM  a  negro  and  was  born  some  time  and  size  were  "  drawing  "  their  own  pay, 
during  the  war  in  Elbert  County,  and  they  used  to  laugh  at  me  and  call 
Ga.,  and  I  reckon  by  this  time  I  me  '*  Baby  "  because  my  old  uncle  was 
must  be  a  little  over  forty  years  old.  My  always  on  hand  to  "  draw  "  my  pay. 
mother  was  not  married  when  I  was  Worked  up  by  these  things,  I  made  a 
born,  and  I  never  knew  who  my  father  break  for  liberty.  Unknown  to  my  uncle 
was  or  anything  about  him.  Shortly  or  the  Captain  I  went  off  to  a  neighbor- 
after  the  war  my  mother  died,  and  I  was  ing  plantation  and  hired  myself  out  to 
left  to  the  care  of  my  uncle.  All  this  another  man.  The  new  landlord  agreed 
happened  before  I  was  eight  years  old,  to  give  me  forty  cents  a  day  and  furnish 
and  so  I  can't  remember  very  much  about  me  one  meal.  I  thought  that  was  doing 
it.    When  I  was  about  ten  years  old  my     fine.      Bright    and    early    one    Monday 

uncle  hired  me  out  to  Captain  .     morning  I  started  for  work,  still  not  let- 

I  had  already  learned  how  to  plow,  and     ting  the  others  know  anything  about  it. 
was  also  a  good  hand  at  picking  cotton.     But  they  found  it  out  before  sundown. 
I  was  told  that  the  Captain  wanted  me    The  Captain  came  over  to  the  new  place 
for  his  house-boy,  and  that  later  on  he    and  brought  some  kind  of  officer  of  the 
was  going  to  train  me  to  be  his  coach-    law.    The  officer  pulled  out  a  long  piece 
man.     To  be  a  coachman  in  those  days    of  paper  from  his  pocket  and  read  it  to 
was   considered   a   post  of  honor,   and,    my  new  employer.    When  this  was  done 
young  as  I  was,  I  was  glad  of  the  chance.     I  heard  my  new  boss  say : 
But  I  had  not  been  at  the  Captain's  a        "I  beg  your  pardon,  Captain.   I  didn't 
month  before  I  was  put  to  work  on  the    know  this  nigger  was  bound  out  to  you, 
farm,  with  some  twenty  or  thirty  other    or  I  wouldn't  have  hired  him." 
negroes — men,     women     and     children.         "  He  certainly  is  bound  out  to  me," 
From  the  beginning  the  boys  had  the     said  the  Captain.     "  He  belongs  to  me 
same    tasks    as    the    men    and    women,     until  he  is  twenty-one,  and  I'm  going  to 
There  was  no  difference.    We  all  worked    make  him  know  his  place." 
hard  during  the  week,  and  would  frolic        So  I  was  carried  back  to  the  Captain's, 
on  Saturday  nights  and  often  on  Sun-    That  night  he  made   me  strip  off    my 
days.     And  everybody  was  happy.     The    clothing  down  to  my  waist,  had  me  tied 
men  got  $3  a  week  and  the  women  $2.    to  a  tree  in  his  backyard,  ordered  his 
I  don't  know  what  the  children  got.  Every    foreman  to  give  me  thirty  lashes  with  a 
week  my  uncle  collected  my  money  for    buggy  whip  across  my  bare  back,  and 
me,  but  it  was  very  little  of  it  that  I  ever    stood  by  until  it  was  done.     After  that 
saw.    My  uncle  fed  and  clothed  me,  gave    experience  the  Captain  made  me  stay  on 
me  a  place  to  sleep,  and  allowed  me  ten    his  place  night  and  day, — but  my  uncle 
or  fifteen  cents  a  week   for  "  spending    still  continued  to  "  draw  "  my  money. 
change,"  as  he  called  it.     I  must  have         I  was  a  man  nearly  grown  before  I 
been  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old  be-    knew  how  to  count  from  one  to  one  hun- 
fore  I  got  tired  of  that  arrangement,  and    dred.    I  was  a  man  nearly  grown  before 
felt  that  I  was  man  enough  to  be  work-     I  ever. saw  a  colored  school  teacher.     I 
ing   for  myself  and  handling  my   own    never  went  to  school  a  day  in  my  life, 
wages.     The  other  boys  about  my  age    To-day  I  can't  write  my  own  name,  tho 
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I  can  read  a  little.     I  was  a  man  nearly  Not  long  afterward  the  Senator  had 

grown  before  I  ever  rode  on  a  railroad  a  long,  low  shanty  built  on  his  place.    A 

train,  and  then  I  went  on  an  excursion  great  big   chimney,   with   a   wide,   open 

from   Elberton   to   Athens.     What   was  fireplace,  was  built  at  one  end  of  it,  and 

true  of  me  was  true  of  hundreds  of  other  on    each    side    of    the    house,    running 

negroes  around  me — 'way  off  there  in  the  lengthwise,  there  was  a  row  of  frames  or 

country,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the  stalls  just  large  enough  to  hold  a  single 

nearest  town.  mattress.  The  places  for  these  mattresses 

When  I  reached  twenty-one  the  Cap-  were  fixed  one  above  the  other;  so  that 

tain  told  me  I  was  a  free  man,  but  he  there  was  a  double  row  of  these  stalls  or 

urged  me  to  stay  with  him.    He  said  he  pens  on  each  side.     They  looked  for  all 

would   treat  me  right,  and   pay   me  as  the  world  like  stalls  for  horses.     Since 

much  as  anybody  else  would.    The  Cap-  then  I  have  seen  cabooses  similarly  ar- 

tain's  son  and  I  were  about  the  same  age,  ranged  as  sleeping  quarters  for  railroad 

and   the   Captain   said   that,   as   he   had  laborers.     Nobody  seemed  to  know  what 

owned  my  mother  and  uncle  during  slav-  the  Senator  was  fixing  for.     All  doubts 

ery,  and  as  his  son  didn't  want  me  to  were  put  aside  one  bright  day  in  April 

leave  them  (since  I  had  been  with  them  when   about   forty   able-bodied   negroes, 

so  long),  he  wanted  me  to  stay  with  the  bound  in  iron  chains,  and  some  of  them 

old  family.     And  I  stayed.     I  signed  a  handcuffed,    were    brought    out    to    the 

contract — that  is,  I  made  my  mark — for  Senator's    farm    in    three    big    wagons, 

one  year.     The  Captain  was  to  give  me  They   were  quartered  in  the  long,  low 

$3.50  a   week,   and   furnish   me  a  little  shanty,  and  it  was  afterward  called  the 

house  on  the  plantation — a  one-room  log  stockade.    This  was  the  beginning  of  the 

cabin  similar  to  those  used  by  his  other  Senator's    convict    camp.      These    men 

laborers.  were  prisoners  who  had  been  leased  by 

During  that  year  I  married  Mandy.  the  Senator  from  the  State  of  Georgia 
For  several  years  Mandy  had  been  the  at  about  $200  each  per  year,  the  State 
house-servant  for  the  Captain,  his  wife,  agreeing  to  pay  for  guards  and  physi- 
his  son  and  his  three  daughters,  and  they  cians,  for  necessary  inspection,  for  in- 
all  seemed  to  think  a  good  deal  of  her.  quests,  all  rewards  for  escaped  convicts, 
As  an  evidence  of  their  regard  they  gave  the  costs  of  litigation  and  all  other  inci- 
us  a  suit  of  furniture,  which  cost  about  dental  camp  expenses.  When  I  saw 
$25,  and  we  set  up  housekeeping  in  one  these  men  in  shackles,  and  the  guards 
of  the  Captain's  two-room  shanties.  I  with  their  guns,  I  was  scared  nearly  to 
thought  I  was  the  biggest  man  in  death.  I  felt  like  running  away,  but  I 
Georgia.  Mandy  still  kept  her  place  in  didn't  know  where  to  go.  And  if  there 
the  "  Big  House "  after  our  marriage,  had  been  any  place  to  go  to,  I  would 
We  did  so  well  for  the  first  year  that  I  have  had  to  leave  my  wife  and  child  be- 
renewed  my  contract  for  the  second  year,  hind.  We  free  laborers  held  a  meeting, 
and  for  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  year  We  all  wanted  to  quit.  We  sent  a  man 
I  did  the  same  thing.  Before  the  end  of  to  tell  the  Senator  about  it.  Word  came 
the  fifth  year  the  Captain  had  died,  and  back  that  we  were  all  under  contract  for 
his  son,  who  had  married  some  two  or  ten  years  and  that  the  Senator  would 
three  years  before,  took  charge  of  the  hold  us  to  the  letter  of  the  contract,  or 
plantation.  Also,  for  two  or  three  years,  put  us  in  chains  and  lock  us  up — the 
this  son  had  been  serving  at  Atlanta  in  same  as  the  other  prisoners.  It  was  made 
some  big  office  to  which  he  had  been  plain  to  us  by  some  white  people  we 
elected.  I  think  it  was  in  the  Legislature  talked  to  that  in  the  contracts  we  had 
or  something  of  that  sort — anyhow,  all  signed  we  had  all  agreed  to  be  locked 
the  people  called  him  Senator.  At  the  up  in  a  stockade  at  night  or  at  any  other 
end  of  the  fifth  year  the  Senator  sug-  time  that  our  employer  saw  fit;  further, 
gested  that  I  sign  up  a  contract  for  ten  we  learned  that  we  could  not  lawfully 
years ;  then,  he  said,  we  wouldn't  have  break  our  contract  for  any  reason  and 
to  fix  up  papers  every  year.  I  asked  my  go  and  hire  ourselves  to  somebody  else 
wife  about  it;  she  consented;  and  so  I  without  the  consent  of  our  employer; 
made  a  ten-year  contract.  and,  more  than  that,  if  we  got  mad  and 
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ran  away,  we  could  be  run    down    by  ders,  and   we  had  a  general  settlement 

bloodhounds,  arrested  without  process  of  once  each  year,  in  October.    In  this  store 

law,  and  be  returned  to  our  employer,  we  were  charged  all  sorts  of  high  prices 

who,   according   to  the   contract,   might  for  goods,  because  every  year  we  would 

beat  us  brutally  or  administer  any  other  come  out  in  debt  to  our  employer.    If  not 

kind    of    punishment    that    he    thought  that,  we  seldom  had  more  than  $5  or  $10 

proper.     In  other  words,  we  had   sold  coming   to    us — and    that    for    a    whole 

ourselves  into  slavery — and  what  could  year's  work.     Well,  at  the  close  of  the 

we  do  about  it?    The  white  folks  had  all  tenth  year,  when  we  kicked  and  meant 

the  courts,  all  the  guns,  all  the  hounds,  to  leave  the  Senator,  he  said  to  some  of 

all  the  railroads,  all  the  telegraph  wires,  us  with  a  smile  (and  I  never  will  forget 

all  the  newspapers,  all  the  money,  and  that  smile — I  can  see  it  now)  : 
nearly  all   the   land — and   we   had  only        "  Boys,  I'm  sorry  you're  going  to  leave 

our    ignorance,    our    poverty    and    our  me.    I  hope  you  will  do  well  in  your  new 

empty  hands.    We  decided  that  the  best  places — so  well  that  you  will  be  able  to 

thing  to  do  was  to  shut  our  mouths,  say  pay  me  the  little  balances  which  most  of 

nothing,   and  go  back  to   work.      And  you  owe  me." 

most  of  us  worked  side  by  side  with  those  Word  was  sent  out  for  all  of  us  to  meet 
convicts  during  the  remainder  of  the  ten  him  at  the  commissary  at  2  o'clock, 
years.  There  he  told  us  that,  after  we  had  signed 
But  this  first  batch  of  convicts  was  what  he  called  a  written  acknowledg- 
only  the  beginning.  Within  six  months  ment  of  our  debts,  we  might  go  and  look 
another  stockade  was  built,  and  twenty  for  new  places.  The  storekeeper  took  us 
or  thirty  other  convicts  were  brought  to  one  by  one  and  read  to  us  statements  of 
the  plantation,  among  them  six  or  eight  our  accounts.  According  to  the  books 
women !  The  Senator  had  bought  an  ad-  there  was  no  man  of  us  who  owed  the 
ditional  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  to  his  Senator  less  than  $100;  some  of  us  were 
already  large  cotton  plantation  he  added  put  down  for  as  much  as  $200.  I  owed 
two  great  big  saw-mills  and  went  into  $165,  according  to  the  bookkeeper, 
the  lumber  business.  Within  two  years  These  debts  were  not  accumulated  dur- 
the  Senator  had  in  all  nearly  200  negroes  ing  one  year,  but  ran  back  for  three  and 
working  on  his  plantation — about  half  of  four  years,  so  we  were  told — in  spite  of 
them  free  laborers,  so-called,  and  about  the  fact  that  we  understood  that  we  had 
half  of  them  convicts.  The  only  differ-  had  a  full  settlement  at  the  end  of  each 
ence  between  the  free  laborers  and  the  year.  But  no  one  of  us  would  have 
others  was  that  the  free  laborers  could  dared  to  dispute  a  white  man's  word — 
come  and  go  as  they  pleased,  at  night —  oh,  no ;  not  in  those  days.  Besides,  we 
that  is,  they  were  not  locked  up  at  night,  fellows  didn't  care  anything  about  the 
and  were  not,  as  a  general  thing,  whipped  amounts — we  were  after  getting  away ; 
for  slight  offenses.  The  troubles  of  the  and  we  had  been  told  that  we  might  go, 
free  laborers  began  at  the  close  of  the  if  we  signed  the  acknowledgments.  We 
ten-year  period.  To  a  man,  they  all  would  have  signed  anything,  just  to  get 
wanted  to  quit  when  the  time  was  up.  away.  So  we  stepped  up,  we  did,  and 
To  a  man,  they  all  refused  to  sign  new  made  our  marks.  That  same  night  we 
contracts — even  for  one  year,  not  to  say  were  rounded  up  by  a  constable  and  ten 
anything  of  ten  years.  And  just  when  or  twelve  white  men,  who  aided  him,  and 
we  thought  that  our  bondage  was  at  an  we  were  locked  up,  every  one  of  us,  in 
end  we  found  that  it  had  really  just  be-  one  of  the  Senator's  stockades.  The  next 
gun.  Two  or  three  years  before,  or  about  morning  it  was  explained  to  us  by  the 
a  year  and  a  half  after  the  Senator  had  two  guards  appointed  to  watch  us  that, 
started  his  camp,  he  had  established  a  in  the  papers  we  had  signed  the  day  be- 
large  store,  which  was  called  the  com-  fore,  w^e  had  not  only  made  acknowledg- 
missary.  All  of  us  free  laborers  were  ment  of  our  indebtedness,  but  that  we 
compelled  to  buy  our  supplies — food,  had  also  agreed  to  work  for  the  Senator 
clothing,  etc. — from  that  store.  We  until  the  debts  were  paid  by  hard  labor, 
never  used  any  money  in  our  dealings  And  from  that  day  forward  we  were 
with  the  commissary,  only  tickets  or  or-  treated  just  like  convicts.    Really  we  had 
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made  ourselves  lifetime  slaves,  or  peons,  pie  died  while  I  was  there,  tho  a  great 

as  the  laws  called  us.     But,  call  it  slav-  many  came   away  maimed  and  bruised 

ery,  peonage,  or  what  not,  the  truth  is  and,  in  some  cases,  disabled  for  life.    As 

we  lived  in  a  hell  on  earth  what  time  we  far  as  I  remember  only  about  ten  died 

spent  in  the  Senator's  peon  camp.  during  the  last  ten  years  that  I  was  there, 

I  lived  in  that  camp,  as  a  peon,  for  two  of  these  being  killed  outright  by  the 
nearly  three  years.  My  wife  fared  bet-  guards  for  trivial  offenses, 
ter  than  I  did,  as  did  the  wives  of  some  It  was  a  hard  school  that  peon  camp 
of  the  other  negroes,  because  the  white  was,  but  I  learned  more  there  in  a  few 
men  about  the  camp  used  these  unfor-  short  months  by  contact  with  those  poor 
tunate  creatures  as  their  mistresses,  fellows  from  the  outside  world  than  ever 
When  I  was  first  put  in  the  stockade  my  I  had  known  before.  Most  of  what  I 
wife  was  still  kept  for  a  while  in  the  learned  was  evil,  and  I  now  know  that 
"  Big  House,"  but  my  little  boy,  who  I  should  have  been  better  off  without  the 
was  only  nine  years  old,  was  given  away  knowledge,  but  much  of  what  I  learned 
to  a  negro  family  across  the  river  in  was  helpful  to  me.  Barring  two  or  three 
South  Carolina,  and  I  never  saw  or  severe  and  brutal  whippings  which  I  re- 
heard of  him  after  that.  When  I  left  the  ceived,  I  got  along  very  well,  all  things 
camp  my  wife  had  had  two  children  for  considered ;  but  the  system  is  damnable, 
some  one  of  the  white  bosses,  and  she  A  favorite  way  of  whipping  a  man  was 
was  living  in  fairly  good  shape  in  a  little  to  strap  him  down  to  a  log,  flat  on  his 
house  off  to  herself.  But  the  poor  negro  back,  and  spank  him  fifty  or  sixty  times 
women  who  were  not  in  the  class  with  on  his  bare  feet  with  a  shingle  or  a  huge 
my  wife  fared  about  as  bad  as  the  help-  piece  of  plank.  When  the  man  would 
less  negro  men.  Most  of  the  time  the  get  up  with  sore  and  blistered  feet  and 
women  who  were  peons  or  convicts  were  an  aching  body,  if  he  could  not  then 
compelled  to  wear  men's  clothes.  Some-  keep  up  with  the  other  men  at  work  he 
times,  when  I  have  seen  them  dressed  would  be  strapped  to  the  log  again,  this 
like  men,  and  plowing  or  hoeing  or  haul-  time  face  downward,  and  would  be 
ing  logs  or  working  at  the  blacksmith's  lashed  with  a  buggy  trace  on  his  bare 
trade,  just  the  same  as  men,  my  heart  back.  When  a  woman  had  to  be  whipped 
would  bleed  and  my  blood  would  boil,  it  was  usually  done  in  private,  tho  they 
but  I  was  powerless  to  raise  a  hand.  It  would  be  compelled  to  fall  down  across 
would  have  meant  death  on  the  spot  to  a  barrel  or  something  of  the  kind  and 
have  said  a  word.  Of  the  first  six  women  receive  the  licks  on  their  backsides, 
brought  to  the  camp,  two  of  them  gave  The  working  day  on  a  peon  farm  be- 
birth  to  children  after  they  had  been  gins  with  sunrise  and  ends  when  the  sun 
there  more  than  twelve  months — and  the  goes  down ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  aver- 
babies  had  white  men  for  their  fathers !  age  peon  works  from  ten  to  twelve  hours 

The  stockades  in  which  we  slept  were,  each  day,  with  one  hour  (from  12  o'clock 
I  believe,  the  filthiest  places  in  the  world,  to  i  o'clock)  for  dinner.  Hot  or  cold. 
They  were  cesspools  of  nastiness.  Dur-  sun  or  rain,  this  is  the  rule.  As  to  their 
ing  the  thirteen  years  that  I  was  there  I  meals,  the  laborers  are  divided  up  into 
am  willing  to  swear  that  a  mattress  was  squads  or  companies,  just  the  same  as 
never  moved  after  it  had  been  brought  soldiers  in  a  great  military  camp  would 
there,  except  to  turn  it  over  once  or  twice  be.  Two  or  three  men  in  each  stockade 
a  month.  No  sheets  were  used,  only  are  appointed  as  cooks.  From  thirty  to 
dark-colored  blankets.  Most  of  the  men  forty  men  report  to  each  cook.  In  the 
slept  every  night  in  the  clothing  that  they  warm  months  (or  eight  or  nine  months 
had  worked  in  all  day.  Some  of  the  out  of  the  year)  the  cooking  is  done  on 
worst  characters  were  made  to  sleep  in  the  outside,  just  behind  the  stockades ;  in 
chains.  The  doors  were  locked  and  the  cold  months  the  cooking  is  done  in- 
barred  each  night,  and  tallow  candles  side  the  stockades.  Each  peon  is  pro- 
were  the  only  lights  allowed.  Really  the  vided  with  a  great  big  tin  cup,  a  flat  tin 
stockades  were  but  little  more  than  cow  pan  and  two  big  tin  spoons.  No  knives 
lots,  horse  stables  or  hog  pens.  Strange  or  forks  are  ever  seen,  except  those  used 
to  say,  not  a  great  number  of  these  peo-  by  the  cooks.     At  meal  time  the  peons 
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pass  in  single  file  before  the  cooks,  and  out  to  another,  except  by  and  with  the 
hold  out  their  pans  and  cups  to  receive  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  former 
their  allowances.  Cow  peas  (red  or  employer.  One  of  the  usual  ways  to  se- 
white,  which  when  boiled  turn  black),  cure  laborers  for  a  large  peonage  camp 
fat  bacon  and  old-fashioned  Georgia  is  for  the  proprietor  to  send  out  an  agent 
corn  bread,  baked  in  pones  from  one  to  to  the  little  courts  in  the  towns  and  vil- 
two  and  three  inches  thick,  make  up  the  lages,  and  where  a  man  charged  with 
chief  articles  of  food.  Black  coffee,  black  some  petty  offense  has  no  friends  or 
molasses  and  brown  sugar  are  also  used  money  the  agent  will  urge  him  to  plead 
abundantly.  Once  in  a  great  while,  on  guilty,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
Sundays,  biscuits  would  be  made,  but  agent  will  pay  his  fine,  and  in  that  way 
they  would  always  be  made  from  the  save  him  from  the  disgrace  of  being  sent 
kind  of  flour  called  ''  shorts."  As  a  rule,  to  jail  or  the  chain-gang!  For  this  high 
breakfast  consisted  of  coffee,  fried  bacon,  favor  the  man  must  sign  beforehand  a 
corn  bread,  and  sometimes  molasses —  paper  signifying  his  willingness  to  go  to 
and  one  '*  helping  "  of  each  was  all  that  the  farm  and  work  out  the  amount  of 
was  allowed.  Peas,  boiled  with  huge  the  fine  imposed.  When  he  reaches  the 
hunks  of  fat  bacon,  and  a  hoe-cake,  as  farm  he  has  to  be  fed  and  ^clothed,  to 
big  as  a  man's  hand,  usually  answered  be  sure,  and  these  things  are  charged  up 
for  dinner.  Sometimes  this  dinner  bill  of  to  his  account.  By  the  time  he  has 
fare  gave  place  to  bacon  and  greens  (col-  worked  out  his  first  debt  another  is  hang- 
lard  or  turnip)  and  pot  liquor.  Tho  we  ing  over  his  head,  and  so  on  and  so  on, 
raised  corn,  potatoes  and  other  vegeta-  by  a  sort  of  endless  chain,  for  an  indefi- 
bles,  we  never  got  a  chance  at  such  things  nite  period,  as  in  every  case  the  indebted- 
unless  we  could  steal  them  and  cook  them  ness  is  arbitrarily  arranged  by  the  em- 
secretly.  Supper  consisted  of  coffee,  ployer.  In  many  cases  it  is  very  evident 
fried  bacon  and  molasses.  But,  altho  the  that  the  court  officials  are  in  collusion 
food  was  limited  to  certain  things,  I  am  with  the  proprietors  or  agents,  and  that 
sure  we  all  got  a  plenty  of  the  things  al-  they  divide  the  "  graft  "  among  them- 
lowed.  As  coarse  as  these  things  were,  selves.  As  an  example  of  this  dickering 
we  kept,  as  a  rule,  fat  and  sleek  and  as  among  the  whites,  every  year  many  con- 
strong  as  mules.  And  that,  too,  in  spite  of  victs  were  brought  to  the  Senator's  camp 
the  fact  that  we  had  no  special  arrange-  from  a  certain  county  in  South  Georgia, 
ments  for  taking  regular  baths,  and  no  'way  down  in  the  turpentine  district, 
very  great  effort  was  made  to  keep  us  The  majority  of  these  men  were  charged 
regularly  in  clean  clothes.  No  tables  with  adultery,  which  is  an  offense  against 
were  used  or  allowed.  In  summer  we  the  laws  of  the  great  and  sovereign 
would  sit  down  on  the  ground  and  eat  State  of  Georgia!  Upon  inquiry  I 
our  meals,  and  in  winter  we  would  sit  learned  that  down  in  that  county  a  num- 
around  inside  the  filthy  stockades.  Each  ber  of  negro  lewd  women  were  employed 
man  was  his  own  dish  washer — that  is  by  certain  white  men  to  entice  negro  men 
to  say,  each  man  was  responsible  for  the  into  their  houses ;  and  then,  on  certain 
care  of  his  pan  and  cup  and  spoons.  My  nights,  at  a  given  signal,  when  all  was  in 
dishes  got  washed  about  once  a  week !  readiness,  raids  would  be  made  by  the 
To-day,  I  am  told,  there  are  six  or  officers  upon  these  houses,  and  the  men 
seven  of  these  private  camps  in  Georgia  would  be  arrested  and  charged  with  liv- 
— that  is  to  say,  camps  where  most  of  the  ing  in  adultery.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  these 
convicts  are  leased  from  the  State  of  men,  so  arrested  and  so  charged,  would 
Georgia.  But  there  are  hundreds  and  find  their  way  ultimately  to  some  convict 
hundreds  of  farms  all  over  the  State  camp,  and,  as  I  said,  many  of  them  found 
where  negroes,  and  in  some  cases  poor  their  way  every  year  to  the  Senator's  camp 
white  folks,  are  held  in  bondage  on  the  while  I  was  there.  The  low-down  women 
ground  that  they  are  working  out  debts,  were  never  punished  in  any  way.  On 
or  where  the  contracts  which  they  have  the  contrary,  I  was  told  that  they  always 
made  hold  them  in  a  kind  of  perpetual  seemed  to  stand  in  high  favor  with  the 
bondage,  because,  under  those  contracts,  sheriffs,  constables  and  other  officers, 
they  may  not  quit  one  employer  and  hire  There  can  be  no  room  to  doubt  that  they 
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assisted  very  materially  in  furnishing  la-  when  I  had  served  for  nearly  three  years, 
borers  for  the  prison  pens  of  Georgia,  one  of  the  bosses  came  to  me  and  said 
and  the  belief  was  general  among  the  that  my  time  was  up.  He  happened  to 
men  that  they  were  regularly  paid  for  be  the  one  who  was  said  to  be  living  with 
their  work.  I  could  tell  more,  but  I've  my  wife.  He  gave  me  a  new  suit  of 
said  enough  to  make  anybody's  heart  overalls,  which  cost  about  seventy-five 
sick.  I  am  glad  that  the  Federal  authori-  cents,  took  me  in  a  buggy  and  carried  mc 
ties  are  taking  a  hand  in  breaking  up  this  across  the  Broad  River  into  South  Caro- 
great  and  terrible  iniquity.  It  is,  I  know,  lina,  set  me  down  and  told  me  to  '*  git." 
widespread  throughout  Georgia  and  I  didn't  have  a  cent  of  money,  and  I 
many  other  Southern  States.  Since  wasn't  feeling  well,  but  somehow  I  man- 
Judge  Speer  fired  into  the  gang  last  aged  to  get  a  move  on  me.  I  begged 
November  at  Savannah,  I  notice  that  ar-  my  way  to  Columbia.  In  two  or  three 
rests  have  been  made  of  seven  men  in  days  I  ran  across  a  man  looking  for  la- 
three  different  sections  of  the  State — all  borers  to  carry  to  Birmingham,  and  I 
charged  with  holding  men  in  peonage,  joined  his  gang.  I  have  been  here  in  the 
Somewhere,  somehow,  a  beginning  of  the  Birmingham  district  since  they  released 
end  should  be  made.  me,  and  I  reckon  I'll  die  either  in  a  coal 
But  I  didn't  tell  you  how  I  got  out.  mine  or  an  iron  furnace.  It  don't  make 
I  didn't  get  out — they  put  me  out.  When  much  difference  which.  Either  is  better 
I  had  served  as  a  peon  for  nearly  three  than  a  Georgia  peon  camp.  And  a 
years — and    you    remember    that    they  Georgia  peon  camp  is  hell  itself! 

claimed    that    I    owed    them    only    $165 South  Carolina. 

A   Home  for  Consumptives 

BY  N.  O.  NELSON 

[Our  readers  will  remember  Mr.  Nelson's  inspiring  article  a  few  years  ago,  which 
described  his  successful  experiments  with  co-operation  in  his  factories  near  St.  Louis 
and  his  share  in  building  up  the  model  village  of  Le  Claire.  The  following  article 
tells  of  his  camp  for  consumptives  in  California,  and  the  invitation  at  the  end  shows 
the  type  of  rich  man  Mr.  Nelson  really  is.  We  cannot  forbear  to  quote  the  personal 
letter  that  accompanied  the  article :  "  I  busy  myself  sixteen  hours  a  day  in  setting  un 
tents  and  cots  and  stoves,  doing  errands  for  the  invalids,  visiting  and  talking  with 
them,  a  little  labor  on  the  land  and  the  wood  piles,  ordering  supplies,  answering  in- 
quiries, my  business  and  personal  correspondence,  and  '  seeing  to  things.'  To-day  we 
have  a  stiff  wind,  Vv'hich  raises  the  dust.  It  is  clean  sand  that  hurts  no  one,  and  the 
discomfort  of  it  soon  wears  off.  Our  pumping  and  irrigating  go  on  day  and  night, 
about  a  million  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours.  Last  night  up  to  11.30  I  took  a  hand  in 
guiding  the  water  in  the  way  it  should  go.  'Tvvere  well  if  men  were  as  easy  to  guide. 
The  gentlest  touch  of  the  shovel  accelerates  or  diverts  or  stops  the  flow.  We  have  a 
garden  and  cows  and  chickens,  eight  mules  and  a  horse.  In  and  about  the  camp  proper 
we  planted  last  spring  pepper  trees,  umbrella  trees.  North  Carolina  poplars,  almonds 
and  apricots,  and  around  the  entire  tract  of  125  acres  double  rows  of  mulberry  and 
eucalyptus.  We  now  are  about  to  set  out  2,000  cottonwoods.  In  caring  for  the  in- 
valids that  come  and  improving  the  camp  and  making  a  crop  we  are  fairly  busy  and 
have  something  to  do  for  all  who  are  fit  and  willing." — Editor.] 

I    AM  writing  in  shirt  sleeves  this  4th  distant,  a  deep  blue  veils  the  high  range 

day  of  February,   in  front  of  my  and  the  noble  San  Jacinto,  which  towers 

tent  in  the  shade  of  a  good  old  mes-  over  two  miles  heavenward,  while  I  am 

quite  tree.  The  mountains  in  front,  a  few  sitting  twenty  feet  below  sea  level.    We 

miles  away,  are  as  brown  as  the  bare-  are  in  no  fear  of  being  submerged,  for 

foot    boy    or    the    Philadelphia    girl    in  the  sand  bank  fifty  miles  wide  and  a  hun- 

August.      To   the   west  and  the   south,  dred  feet  high  that  cuts  us  off  from  the 

where  the  horizon  is  thirty  to  forty  miles  Colorado  River,  and  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
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nia  is  more  secure  than  the  dykes  of  rainy,  foggy  and  chilly  during  all  the 
Holland.  In  the  desert  valley  and  in  the  winter  months ;  it  is  not  a  better  climate 
foothills  are  found  abundant  aquatic  re-  for  diseases  than  that  of  the  East  or  the 
mains  and  marks,  fresh  from  the  ocean  bed  Middle  West.  Patients  come  on  the 
of  not  so  very  long  ago,  before  the  beach  general  reputation  of  sunshine,  oranges 
sands,  blown  by  the  steady  sweep  of  the  and  winter  lilies ;  they  find  a  cold  recep- 
winds  down  the  valley,  built  up  a  wall  of  tion ;  they  have  little  means  or  none,  they 
sand  that  cut  this  lOO-mile  narrow  bay  are  outcasts.  In  many  of  the  cities  con- 
off  from  the  Gulf.  A  sandy  valley,  from  sumption  makes  up  one  fourth  of  the 
three  to  ten  miles  wide,  beginning  at  an  deaths.  A  more  pathetic  situation  I  have 
elevation  of  2,500  feet  and  running  down  never  known,  not  even  in  the  city  slums, 
to  265  feet  below  sea  level,  is  totally  void  or  the  hospitals  or  the  battlefield, 
of  streams  or  springs  or  rains  or  dews.  A  place  to  go  to  and  be  welcome,  a 
Its  flora  is  the  sage  brush,  mesquite  tree,  place  economical  for  those  who  have 
greasewood  and  a  few  flowers ;  its  fauna  some  means,  and  moderate  outlay  in 
the  coyote,  rabbit  and  a  large  assortment  keeping  those  who  cannot  pay,  with  all 
of  birds.  Van  Dyke  has  written  a  book  climatic  conditions  at  their  best,  this 
about  it,  and  Remington  has  painted  its  seemed  more  needed  in  this  delusive 
rich  brown  mountains.  Southland  than  anywhere  else,  tho  much 

It  has  long  been  known  as  peculiarly  needed  everywhere, 
favorable  for  consumption  and  kindred  Sanitariums  crowd  people  together ; 
diseases.  The  dryness,  the  warmth,  the  they  are  jostled  and  depressed  by  the 
low  altitude,  all  help.  Open  air  treatment  mass  of  invalids,  they  dwell  on  their  ail- 
is  now  universally  accepted  as  the  best  ments,  they  are  much  indoors.  In  camp 
for  tuberculosis.  The  days  are  all  warm,  they  live  apart  by  ones  and  twos — many 
there  is  no  moisture,  and  thus  tenting  is  of  them  have  a  well  companion ;  they 
practicable  and  agreeable.  Camp  life  be-  have  something  to  do,  they  are  in  the 
gets  simplicity.  Plain  living  makes  high  sunshine  and  look  out  on  the  mountains 
vitality.  The  low  altitude  and  *'  heavy  "  and  hear  the  birds  all  day,  and  sleep  in 
air  give  larger  oxygen  supply  for  the  the  open  tent,  and  some  of  them  outside 
limited  amount  of  air  that  one  or  two  the  tent.  They  have  no  worry  about 
half  closed  lungs  can  inhale.  Open  air,  fading  means ;  they  see  healthy  people 
sunshine,  plain,  sound  diet,  will  over-  and  active  outdoor  work  about  them, 
come  the  most  prosperous  colonv  of  tu-  The  well  companions,  men  and  women, 
berculii.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  can  get  regular  work,  and  invalids  can 
that  in  these  two  winters,  out  of  a  total  work  if  able.  I  bought  125  acres  of  land 
of  about  50  consumptives,  our  camp  has  abutting  on  Indio  Station,  an  important 
had  but  two  funerals,  one  a  suicide  after  division  point  on  the  Southern  Pacific, 
four  days'  stay,  and  one  death  after  a  with  railroad,  hotel,  shops  and  extensive 
week's  stay.  Some  have  been  ordered  yards,  a  village  of  about  50  houses  and 
home  from  other  places,  have  come  here  300  people.  This  tract  I  have  improved 
and  are  proceeding  to  get  well.  for  beauty  and  use — with  deep  wells  and 

I  started  this  camp  in  December,  1902,  pumping  plant  for  irrigating  and  domes- 
to  be  a  tent  camp  for  invalids  and  the  tic  water  supply.  Besides  the  camp 
financially  stranded.  Of  this  class  or  proper  I  mean  to  have  this  land  in  high 
classes  California  has  its  full  native  share  cultivation  for  invalids  to  enjoy  and  con- 
and  an  enormous  importation  besides,  valescents  to  work  and  live  on  tempo- 
There  has  been  talk  of  a  quarantine  law  rarily  or  permanently.  Desert  land  is 
against  consumptives.  A  test  suit  has  exceedingly  fertile  when  watered,  and 
recently  been  brought  to  prohibit  the  the  crops  are  extra  valuable  for  being 
boarding  of  such  invalids  on  adjoining  early.  Cantaloupes  are  a  favorite  crop, 
premises.  Hotels  and  boarding  houses  ripening  early  in  June  and  yielding  as 
refuse  them,  hospitals  are  hopelessly  high  as  $400  an  acre.  Alfalfa  hay  yields 
overcrowded,  sanitariums  are  few  and  ex-  up  to  15  tons  a  year  in  ten  cuttings.  The 
pensive,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  great  winters  are  delightful,  the  summers  are 
majority.  The  climate  of  California  on  hot.  Invalids  are  benefited  fully  as  much 
the   seaward    side   of   the   mountains   is  by  the  summer  heat,  tho  the  contrasts  of 
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winter    climatic   conditions    will    always  the  arid  and  semi-arid  West,  but  there 

make  it  more  favored  as  a  winter  resort,  are    few   places   that   combine   complete 

The  settlers  of  the  valley  are  in  large  dryness,  high  oxygen,  economy  and  fa- 
part  those  who  came  as  a  last  resort  to  cilities.  On  the  elastic  terms  of  no  charge 
preserve  life.  Very  few  indeed  have  to  any  one  for  camping  groimd  and  fa- 
failed  of  complete  recovery.  A  transient  cilities,  and  low  charge  or  no  charge 
stay  is  useless ;  there  should  be  a  settled  for  tents  and  equipment,  and  in  some 
determination  to  remain  until  completely  cases  board  also,  I  am  glad  to  receive  all 
well,  and  perhaps  for  life.  who  apply. 

Tenting  is  common  in  many  parts  of  in  the  Deshrt,  indio,  cal. 


® 


A    Good    Urban    School    Organization 

BY    CHARLES  W»    ELIOT,    LL,D» 

[The  following  article  by  the  President  of  Harvard  University  was  orfginally  de- 
livered as  an  address  before  the  Public  Education  Association  of  Philadelphia  last 
month.  It  has  been  revised  by  President  Eliot  for  publication  in  The  Independent. — 
Editor.] 

THE  subject  assigned  to  me  is  the  ber  is  seven.     Let  me  use  an  actual  case 

most  important   educational   sub-  in  illustration,  for  I  want  to  deal  with 

ject  now  under  discussion  before  facts — with  things  achieved.    I  have  be- 

the  American  people ;  because  the  people  longed  for  thirty-five  years  to  the  oldest 

are   coming   to   live    in   cities,    and   the  educational   board   in   this   country,   the 

urban    schools   will   henceforth    educate  prime     governing    board    of    Harvard 

a  large  proportion  of  American  children.  University.     It  is  called  "  The  President 

The  problem  is  how  to  manage  well  the  and  Fellows  of  Harvard   College."     It 

public  schools  of  a  great  city.     In  what  consists  of  seven  men ;  and  I  believe  I 

I  have  to  say  I  shall  confine  myself  to  am  justified  in  saying  that  its  achieve- 

things  which  have  actually  been  done  in  ments  commend  it  as  a  safe  example  to 

our  country.     I  propose  to  report  how  follow.    It  has  had  more  than  250  years 

a  good  urban  school   system  might  be  of  successful  experience,  and  the  results 

planned,  organized  and  carried  on,  be-  of  its  labors  are  in  plain  sight.     It  is 

cause    experience    already    shows    what  better  to  have  an  odd  number  of  mem- 

the  elements  of  a  good  system  are,  and  bers;    because,   as  a   rule,   the  deciding 

how  they  may  be  successfully  combined  number  is  larger  by  one  when  the  num- 

and  carried  into  practice.     I  propose  to  ber  of  members  is  odd.     A  satisfactory 

stick  close  to  facts  already  established.  Board  can  undoubtedly  be  made  up  of 

The  fundamental  question  is  the  con-  seven,  nine,  or  eleven  men ;  because  we 

stitution    of    the    School    Board.     How  already  see  good  Boards  organized  with 

should  a  Board  of  Education  be  consti-  those  numbers.     Seven  is  ideal,  because 

tuted?     In  general,  the  School  Commit-  seven  men  can  sit  around  a  small  table, 

tee  or  Board  of  Education  in  American  and   talk   business   in    a   conversational 

tties  to-day  is  the  outgrowth  of  condi-  manner.      They    can    talk    together    in 

tions  which  existed  when  the  cities  were  a     quick,     simple,     direct     way,     with 

small  towns.     The  small-town  method,  absolutely  no  oratory,   and    no    talking 

of  course,  fails  to  work  well,  as  is  per-  to  the  gallery  or  to  reporters — just  plain 

fectly  natural.  business  talk,  with  specific  proposals  in 

Let  us  then  start  with  the  question,  view,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  chair- 

of  how  many  persons  should  the  Board  man  who  knows  the  business  and  urges 

of  Education  consist?    In  the  first  place,  it  on. 

it  should  unquestionably  be  a  small  num-  How  should  this  small  Board  be  se- 

ber.     To  my   thinking,  the  perfect  num-  lected?     There  may  be  cities  in  which 
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appointment  would  be  safer  than  elec-  of  the  work.  That  is  the  kind  of  man 
tion,  because  the  method  of  election  has  the  School  Board  needs.  His  quality  is 
long-  been  used  with  bad  results ;  but  I  obvious.  What  chance  has  a  city  of  get- 
should  say  that,  in  general,  slow  replace-  ting  one  or  two  such  men  a  year  by  elec- 
ment  by  election  at  large  had  proved  to  tion  at  large?  That  will  depend  on  the 
be  the  safest  and  most  acceptable  method,  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the  vot- 
We  have  had  various  experiences  on  this  ers,  and  on  the  existence  of  some  disin- 
subject  in  our  country;  but  out  of  them  terested  nominating  body, 
all  has  emerged  this  best  way — election  There  is  a  possible  alternate  to  the 
at  large,  one  member  at  a  time  or  two  at  method  of  election  at  large — namely, 
a  time,  and  each  member  re-eligible  once,  appointment  by  the  mayor  or  by  the 
but  not  more.  If  we  imagine  a  Board  judges ;  but  election  at  large  is  preferable 
of  seven  men,  in  a  city  where  municipal  to  appointment,  because  the  mayor  would 
elections  take  place  every  year,  one  probably  appoint  political  partisans,  and 
member  will  be  chosen  every  year,  and  the  judges  ought  not  to  have  such  a  func- 
each  man  will  serve  seven  years,  and  be  tion  imposed  on  them.  There  is  a  School 
re-eligible  for  another  term  of  seven  Board,  organized  on  the  principles  I 
years,  making  fourteen  years  of  con-  have  described,  which  has  been  in  suc- 
tinuous  service.  Then  should  come  a  cessful  operation  for  several  years — the 
break  in  the  member's  service.  The  St.  Louis  Board  of  Education.  It  is 
break  is  expedient,  however  much  the  larger  than  one  would  wish.  It  num- 
city  wishes  to  re-elect  a  man  whose  serv-  bers  twelve  men,  elected  biennially,  four 
ices  have  been  very  valuable.  The  ma-  at  a  time.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  best 
jority  of  the  members  every  year  should  Board  of  Education  in  the  United  States, 
be  men  of  experience  in  the  business  of  It  has  demonstrated  its  high  quality,  and 
the  Board ;  and  that  result  will  be  se-  has  worked  well  in  practice.  I  therefore 
cured  by  the  long  term  of  service.  It  feel  that  the  method  of  election  at  large 
may  be  desirable  to  re-elect  a  man  for  in  small  groups  has  borne  the  test  of 
a  third  term ;  but  there  should  be  a  break  experience. 

of  at  least  one  year  before  he  is  so  re-  The  next  question  in  regard  to  the 
elected.  urban  school  system  is  that  of  resources 
What  sort  of  men  should  be  members  — how  much  money  shall  it  have,  and  on 
of  this  Board?  There  should  be  no  what  plan  shall  its  money  be  raised? 
salary.  The  time  and  labor  of  the  mem-  Next  to  the  quality  of  the  School  Board 
bers  are  to  be  given  freely  to  the  children  that  is  the  most  important  question  of  all. 
and  the  city.  Clearly  then  only  men  of  There  is  a  best  way — namely,  to  appro- 
public  spirit  should  be  chosen.  Public  priate  by  law  to  the  use  of  the  Board 
spirit  is  the  very  first  qualification  for  a  certain  percentage  of  the  city's  total 
membership  in  a  Board  of  Education;  valuation  for  purposes  of  taxation.  In 
and  the  next  qualification  is  judgment,  or  some  of  our  cities  taxes  are  levied  on 
good  sense.  How  can  this  quality  be  real  and  personal  property,  in  others 
secured  ?  It  can  be  secured  by  selecting  only  on  real  property ;  in  either  case,  the 
only  men  who  have  been  distinctly  sue-  legislature  must  fix  the  percentage.  How 
cessful  each  in  his  own  walk  of  life,  adequate  the  results  will  be  will  of  course 
Success  in  whatever  honorable  business  depend  on  the  discretion  of  the  legisla- 
a  man  has  undertaken  is  evidence  that  ture.  In  the  State  of  Missouri  the  legis- 
there  is  good  quality  in  the  man.  Next,  lature  lately  raised  the  amount  of  school 
he  must  have  some  appreciation  of  the  money  for  St.  Louis  from  four  mills  on 
importance  of  the  office  to  which  he  has  each  dollar  of  valuation  to  six  mills  at 
been  elected,  some  conception  of  the  a  single  blow — that  is,  they  added  fifty 
magnitude  of  the  task,  and  of  the  far-  per  cent,  to  the  income  of  the  School 
reaching  effects  of  the  service  he  can  Board  of  St.  Louis  by  a  single  act.  Now, 
render.  This  ordinarily  means — there  that  is  a  remarkable  performance  on  the 
will,  of  course,  be  exceptions — that  he  part  of  a  State  legislature,  and  an  ex- 
must  have  children  or  grandchildren  of  traordinary  proof  of  the  confidence  of  the 
his  own  and  a  love  for  children,  and  that  legislature  in  the  efficiency  and  honesty 
he  must  have  some  vision  of  the  splendor  of  the  Board.     The  act  was  passed  be- 
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cause  the  Board  had  demonstrated  its 
ability  to  use  the  additional  funds  judi- 
ciously. It  had  proved  its  worth.  The 
School  Board  of  St.  Louis  in  the  first 
year  made  use  of  only  one  of  the  two 
additional  mills. 

Now,  what  are  the  advantages  of  this 
method?  The  Board  know  that  the 
valuation  of  the  city  increases  from  year 
to  year,  and  that  the  annual  increase  can 
be  predicted  with  a  good  deal  of  exact- 
ness. They  can  look  ahead,  and  say, 
''  Next  year  we  shall  have  so  much,  the 
year  after  so  much,  and  so  on."  They 
can  predict  their  own  resources.  It  is 
indispensable  that  the  annual  resources 
of  the  schools  should  grow  with  the 
growth  of  the  city  and  of  its  valuation. 
When  in  one  of  our  great  cities  sixty 
thousand  children  were  unable  to  find 
room  in  the  schools  one  September,  ex- 
cept to  attend  partial  sessions  at  ab- 
normal hours,  the  Board  could  only  say, 
"  We  did  not  know  how  much  money 
would  be  at  our  disposal.  We  could 
make  no  plans  in  advance."  In  this 
respect  St.  Louis  has  given  us  an  ad- 
mirable example.  Knowing  the  number 
of  children  they  would  have  to  accom- 
modate in  the  schools,  and  knowing' the 
districts  which  population  was  leaving  and 
the  districts  which  were  filling  up,  they 
set  about  buying  school  house  sites  in 
the  suburban  parts  of  the  city  while  land 
was  cheap.  They  said,  just  as  a  private 
individual  says,  ''  There  is  a  cheap  bit 
of  land  fit  for  our  uses.  We  will  buy  it 
now,  because  we  know  we  shall  need  it 
later."  They  are  always  on  the  alert. 
This  shifting  of  population  is  character- 
istic of  American  cities.  They  are  all 
liable  to  lose  population  at  the  center, 
while  suburban  districts  are  becoming 
more  thickly  populated  all  the  time; 
therefore,  school  sites  should  be  bought 
outside  of  the  city,  directly  in  the  path 
of  the  outflowing  population,  and  should 
be  bought  before  the  price  of  land  has 
risen.  Centers  of  habitation  change,  but 
the  schools  do  not  move  with  them.  Yet 
these  phenomena  can  be  predicted,  and 
our  School  Boards  should  be  able  to 
act  with  this  sort  of  foresight.  If  the 
School  Board  were  not  dependent  on 
Councils,  but  had  its  own  financial  de- 
partment and  its  own  resources,  it  could 
anticipate    its    own    needs.     Whatever 


form  of  School  Board  be  set  up  in  an 
American  city,  it  will  not  be  able  to  do 
its  work  well  unless  it  can  predict  its 
income.  Knowing  its  income,  a  Board 
can  say,  "  It  costs  so  much  to  maintain 
the  schools  we  have ;  next  year  there  will 
be  so  many  more  children,  and  so  much 
more  money  at  our  disposal.  We  can 
build  two  manual  training  high  schools 
within  two  years,  and  three  new  grade 
schools  a  year  in  the  suburbs."  There 
will  always  be  growing  funds  to  meet 
growing  needs. 

The  next  question  about  a  School 
Board  is,  what  its  functions  or  duties 
should  be — what  it  should  undertake  to 
do.  The  ideal  Board  of  seven  men 
should,  in  the  first  place,  decline  all  ex- 
ecutive service.  Nothing  executive 
should  be  within  their  functions.  It 
should  be  their  work  to  determine  the 
general  policy  of  the  school  system. 
They  should  create  and  fill  their  own  ex- 
ecutive oflices,  direct  expenditures,  and 
settle  questions  that  arise  in  the  carrying 
out  of  their  policy.  I  know  by  experi- 
ence that  these  occupations  would  be 
quite  enough  for  any  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. They  would  take  as  much  time 
and  thought  as  an  unpaid  Board  should 
be  expected  to  give  to  the  city.  This 
limitation  of  function  would  be  a  new 
departure  for  most  American  cities. 
Most  School  Committees  attempt  to  per- 
form executive  functions  through  sub- 
committees on  high  schools,  books, 
supplies,  teachers,  janitors,  and  so  forth. 
Thus,  Boston  has  a  School  Committee 
of  twenty-four  members,  which  divides 
itself  into  numerous  sub-committees,  all 
of  which  attempt  executive  functions. 
This  is  the  traditional  method.  Now,  it 
is  obvious  that  even  a  well-chosen,  fortu- 
nately constituted  School  Committee  will 
probably  contain  no  experts  on  these 
difficult  matters.  Let  us  take  the  aver- 
age sub-committee  on  books  as  an  ex- 
ample. The  sub-committee  on  books 
ought  to  know  what  books  are  used  in 
the  schools,  what  better  books  are  needed 
and  why,  and  what  books  are  on  the  mar- 
ket. They  ought  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  wishes  and  needs  of  the  teach- 
ers in  regard  to  the  books  they  are  forced 
to  use.  I  should  think  a  city  unusually 
fortunate  whose  sub-committee  on 
school    books    consisted    of    a    banker's 
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clerk,  a  blacksmith,  and  a  wholesale  teachers.  To  maintain  a  large  corps  of 
grocer,  none  of  which  estimable  callings  teachers  in  alert  and  vigorous  condition 
can  be  said  to  fit  a  man  for  the  difficult  a  system  of  retiring  allowances  is  es- 
function  of  selecting  text  books  for  sential.  The  American  pension  system 
schools.  It  would  be  as  rational  for  a  for  soldiers  and  sailors  has  been  so  ex- 
city  to  confide  to  such  a  committee  the  aggerated  and  wasteful  that  many  peo- 
building  of  a  bridge,  or  the  laying  out  of  pie  distrust  the  pension  method  in  civil 
a  park,  or  the  superintending  of  its  hos-  employments ;  yet  the  value  of  the  pen- 
pital.  In  these  days  all  executive  work  sion  system  has  been  demonstrated  in 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  experts.  The  city  fire  and  police  departments,  in  rail- 
man  who  ought  to  direct  the  purchasing  road  systems,  in  the  judiciary,  and  in 
of  books  for  a  city's  schools  is  the  man  the  best  universities  of  the  country.  A 
who  comes  in  contact  with  teachers,  pension  system  not  only  promotes  effi- 
school  children,  and  school  books  every  ciency ;  it  is  more  economical  than  the 
day  of  his  life.  prevailing   method   of  keeping   disabled 

The  first  duty  of  the  new  School  Board  teachers  in  service  at  full  pay. 

is  to  appoint  its  chief  executive  officers.  The     construction     of    programs    of 

How  many  should  they  be?     St.  Louis  study  for  all  grades  of  a  school  system 

has  shown  the  way.     There   should  be  is  another  function  of  the  Superintend- 

four   executive  officers :   first,   a   Super-  ent    of    Instruction,    a    function    which 

intendent    of    Instruction ;    secondly,    a  calls  for  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  whole 

Superintendent  of  Buildings ;  next,  a  Su-  field,    an     intimate    acquaintance     with 

perintendent  of   Supply ;   and,   lastly,   a  many  details,  and  a  rare  mixture  of  in- 

Superintendent     of     Finance    and     Ac-  ofenuity  and  good   judgment.     A   good 

counts.     Each  of   these   officers   should  Superintendent  will  know  how  to  secure 

report  to  the  Board  at  frequent  intervals,  the  loyal   co-operation  of  his  teachers ; 

and  should  prepare  an  annual  report  of  for  the  best  program  may  be  defeated 

his  work,  to  be  printed  and  distributed  bv  indiscretion  or  bad  faith  in  executing 

to  the  public  with  the  annual  report  of  it.     Finally,   the   Superintendent   should 

the  Board  itself.     I  need  not  say  that  be  responsible  for  the  tone  or  temper  of 

every  man  should  be  an  expert  who  un-  the  school  discipline  in  all  grades — for 

derstands     thoroughly     the     particular  its    gentleness,    firmness,    elasticity    and 

business  he  is  going  to  do.    In  regard  to  steadiness.    To  find  a  man  fitted  by  natu- 

this  organization   St.   Louis  has  shown  ral  gifts  and  appropriate  experience  to 

the  way.     They  have  had  several  years'  discharge    these    functions    will    be   the 

experience  of  this  system,  and  its  good  most  difficult  task  of  the  Board, 

results  are  conspicuously  in  evidence.  The  next  executive  officer  should  be 

Let  us  first  examine  the  functions  of  a  Superintendent  of  Buildings,  new  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Instruction.  The  old.  This  officer  should  give  his  whole 
organizing  of  the  twelve  grades  of  in-  time  to  the  service  of  the  Board,  and 
struction  is  an  exceedingly  complex  should  have  been  an  engineer  or  archi- 
piece  of  business;  it  requires  thousands  tect  by  profession.  Altho  all  the  Amer- 
of  teachers,  who  should  be  selected,  pro-  ican  cities  and  large  towns  have  been 
moted,  and  dismissed  by  the  Superin-  building  school  houses  with  great  ac- 
tendent.  Of  course,  the  Superintendent  tivity  during  the  past  thirty  years,  the 
should  follow  some  public  method  of  common  stock  of  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
selection  and  promotion  that  can  be  ject  seems  still  to  be  small.  There  is 
clearly  described  and  explained.  He  much  yet  to  be  learned  about  fire-proof 
will  naturally  appoint  examiners  of  new  and  slow-burning  construction,  and  the 
teachers,  and  inspectors  of  teachers  at  best  means  of  heating  and  ventilating  a 
their  work.  Local  means  should  be  pro-  building  divided  into  numerous  rooms 
vided  for  training  young  teachers  for  of  moderate  size.  Large  school  houses 
service  in  the  city's  schools.  There  are  still  built  with  halls  and  stairways 
should  also  be  a  well-understood  method  which  are  far  from  fire  proof ;  and  gross 
of  consulting  principals  about  appoint-  overheating  is  very  common.  The  of- 
ments  and  promotions ;  and  there  should  ficer  who  should  have  general  direction 
be  long  probationary  periods  for  young  of    the    repairs    and    improvements    of 
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school  houses  and  of  the  construction  of  demand  considerable  supplies  of  various 
new  school  houses  would  have  his  hands  sorts.  There  should  be  a  lantern  and 
full.  Great  improvements  have,  of  a  considerable  collection  of  lantern  slides 
course,  been  made  within  fifty  years,  in  every  school  house,  and  in  every 
When  I  was  a  boy  at  a  Boston  public  school  a  teacher  who  is  capable  of  using 
school  ventilation  was  hardly  thought  the  lantern.  The  selection  of  the  books 
of  as  a  thing  desirable  for  a  school  room  ;  to  be  used  in  a  city's  schools  is  in  itself 
but  to-day  satisfactory  apparatus  for  a  very  important  and  difficult  function ; 
heating  and  ventilating  a  large  building  for  it  is  the  custom  to  provide  teachers 
divided  into  small  rooms  can  hardly  be  and  pupils  with  books  in  large  number 
said  to  exist.  I  know  that  Harvard  and  variety,  both  for  use  in  the  school 
University  has  not  solved  the  great  libraries  and  for  the  daily  use  of  the 
problem  of  heating  and  ventilating.  Ur-  pupils  at  school  and  at  home, 
gent  complaints  have  come  to  me  this  The  Superintendent  of  Supplies  will 
month  from  the  professors  who  occupy  need  in  all  his  work  the  direct  advice  of 
two  of  our  principal  buildings ;  yet  the  the  teachers  in  the  schools.  Without 
University  has  spent  within  two  years  such  consultation  it  would  be  impossible 
more  than  $50,000  on  the  heating  and  for  the  most  skillful  man  to  do  his  work 
ventilating  apparatus  for  those  two  to  the  best  advantage.  This  leads  me 
buildings,  a  full  third  of  this  expenditure  to  say  that,  in  general,  the  teachers 
having  been  absolutely  thrown  away.  I  should  be  much  more  consulted  by  the 
cite  this  experience  to  illustrate  the  fact  executive  officers  of  the  school  system 
that  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  of  than  is  now  commonly  the  case.  I  know 
a  large  urban  school  system  would  have  that  my  own  functions  as  President  of 
a  very  serious  charge,  requiring  experi-  Harvard  University  could  not  be  prop- 
ence,  habits  of  observation,  and  the  dis-  erly  performed  without  constant  con- 
position  to  attack  vigorously  new  prob-  sultation  with  the  professors  and  other 
lems.  A  building  contractor  would  not  teachers,  and  frequent  intercourse  with 
answer  the  purpose ;  neither  would  a  the  promising  young  men  who  year  af- 
man  trained  to  any  other  business  than  ter  year  enter  the  University  faculties, 
engineering  or  architecture.  This  is  Every  school  principal  ought  to  have 
emphatically  the  place  for  a  broad-  a  faculty  of  his  own  with  which  he 
minded  expert.  statedly  consults.  In  such  a  school  fac- 
Tlie  Superintendent  of  Supplies  would  ulty  there  would  naturally  be  sub-divi- 
be  the  next  executive  head  of  a  large  sions  by  departments  of  instruction, 
department.  For  a  well-conducted  urban  Thus,  all  the  teachers  of  history  would 
school  system  a  great  variety  of  supplies  naturally  associate  themselves  together 
is  now  indispensable,  such  as  books,  in  consultation  over  the  needs  of  their 
writing  books,  drawing  books,  maps,  department ;  and  the  opinion  of  each 
models,  prints,  photographs,  lanterns  department  about  the  books  to  be  used 
and  lantern  slides,  and  stationery  of  all  and  the  supplies  needed  would  deserve 
sorts.  If  school  gardens  form  a  part  of  careful  consideration.  * 
the  city's  equipment,  a  special  sort  of  sup-  The  Superintendent  of  Supplies  would 
plies  will  be  needed  for  them.  If  manual  have  charg-e  of  the  service  of  all  the 
training  has  been  properly  developed  in  schools.  He  would  be  responsible  for 
all  the  schools,  the  peculiar  apparatus  the  purchase  of  fuel,  and  he  should 
needed  for  teaching  that  subject  will  be  therefore  control  the  engineers  and  jani- 
always  in  need  of  repair  and  replace-  tors  who  spend  the  fuel.  Here,  again, 
ment.  If  the  city  supports  mechanic  he  would  need  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
arts  or  trades  high  schools,  the  mechan-  teachers ;  because  their  health  and  com- 
ical equipment  of  those  schools  will  be  fort  depend  very  much  on  the  intelli- 
exceptional,  and  difficult  to  maintain  in  gence  and  success  with  which  the  work 
full  efficiency.  -  If  the  school  houses  are  of  the  engineers  and  janitors  is  done, 
used,  as  they  should  be,  for  evening  I  have  now  spoken  of  three  executive 
schools,  and  as  centers  of  social  improve-  departments — instrutcion,  buildings,  and 
ment  and  pleasure,  these  extensions  of  supplies.  The  subject  of  medical  in- 
the   school   houses'   serviceableness  will  spection  of  school  children  touches  every 
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one  of  these  departments.     The  bodily  sions.      Luncheon   in   schools   has  more 

condition  of  the  children  affects  deeply  importance,   now  that  one  long  session, 

the  discipline  of  the  schools,  the  regu-  instead  of  two  short  sessions  has  been  so 

larity  of  the  children's  attendance,  and  generally  adopted  in  the  higher  grades 

the  rate  of  promotion ;  and  these  things  of  the  public  school  system.    The  care  of 

belong  to  the  department  of  the  Super-  the  eyes  of  school  children  is  a  matter 

intendent  of  Instruction.     A  child  may  that  should  be  much  more  insisted  on 

be  pronounced  stupid  when  he  is  really  than  it  is.     If  the  eyes  of  a  considerable 

suffering    from    some    chronic    physical  portion    of    the    school    children    suffer 

evil,  which  a  competent  school  inspector  damage  during  their  school  life,  the  in- 

could  detect  and  possibly  remedy.    Thus,  dustries  of  the  entire  people  will  be  in- 

a  child  may  have  astigmatic  eyes,  and,  in  evitably  impaired ;  for  good  eyesight  is 

consequence,   suffer  greatly   from   head-  well  nigh  indispensable  in  the  principal 

ache,  and  be  quite  unable  to    keep    up  trades  and  occupations.    Medical  inspec- 

with  his  mates ;  or  he  may  be  suffering  tion  throughout  a  city  school  system  is 

from  adenoid  growths  in  his  throat  or  therefore  to  be  advocated  on  economical 

nose,  which  make  him  appear  dull  and  grounds,    as    well    as    for    philanthropic 

inattentive,  or  actually  make  him  deaf,  considerations. 

and  so  apparently  heedless.  By  thor-  The  fourth  expert  executive  officer  to 
ough  medical  examination  of  each  and  be  employed  by  the  Board  will  be  the 
every  pupil,  manv  children  can  be  res-  Superintendent  of  Finance  and  Ac- 
cued  from  these  sufferings  and  made  counting.  He  would  have  charge  of  col- 
capable  of  normal  school  activity.  By  lecting  all  the  receipts  of  the  school  sys- 
frequent  medical  examination  the  chil-  tem,  and  of  paying  the  bills  for  all  its 
dren  may  be  saved  from  preventable  expenditures.  In  some  cities  endow- 
maladies,  and  from  being  unjustly  ments  have  been  provided  for  the  benefit 
blamed.  Frequent  inspection  may  also  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  income 
prevent  the  spread  of  infectious  disor-  of  these  invested  funds  makes  part  of 
ders.  The  health  of  the  school  children  the  resources  of  the  school  system;  but 
is  all  important  to  the  success  of  the  the  great  resource  would  be  the  taxes, 
teachers'  work,  and  is,  therefore,  em-  determined  by  the  laws  under  which  the 
phatically  the  business  of  the  Superin-  school  system  is  carried  on.  To  estimate, 
tendent  of  Instruction.  collect,  and  keep  account  of  these  re- 
The  Superintendent  of  Buildings  has  sources  would  be  part  of  the  function  of 
also  a  strong  interest  in  the  health  of  this  fourth  executive  officer.  He  would 
the  children.  He  is  responsible  for  the  also  pass  upon  and  pay  all  salaries, 
air  they  breathe  and  for  the  temperature  wages,  building  accounts,  and  bills  for 
in  which  they  work;  and  he  can  be  supplies.  Every  outgo  for  the  schools 
greatly  aided  to  do  his  own  work  well  by  would  pass  through  his  hands.  It  is 
medical  inspectors,  who  report  the  tem-  obvious  that  a  highly  competent  officer 
perature  of  the  school  rooms  and  the  would  be  needed  for  these  duties, 
condition  of  the  air  therein.  Again,  the  The  terms  of  all  four  of  these  expert 
Superintendent  of  Supplies  has  a  similar  executive  officers  should  be  long.  The 
interest  in  the  frequent  medical  inspec-  American  likes  a  long  term,  and  his 
tion  of  the  school  houses.  He,  too,  can  moral  quality  is  favorably  affected  by 
get  from  the  medical  inspectors  much  long-continued  service.  The  American 
important  information  about  the  results  community  also  pays  more  consideration 
of  his  own  work,  and  about  the  health  to  a  long-term  official  than  to  one  who 
precautions  which  should  be  taken  in  the  has  but  a  short  tenure.  Thus,  in  those 
interests  of  the  children.  Thus,  the  States  which  elect  their  judges,  it  has 
disinfecting  of  the  books  which  are  been  found  expedient  to  elect  for  long 
transmitted  year  by  year  from  one  set  of  terms ;  because  the  serviceableness  of  the 
children  to  another  is  a  matter  on  which  judges  was  thereby  greatly  increased, 
medical  advice  is  valuable.  Again,  if  Moreover,  in  the  four  offices  which  I 
meals  are  supplied  in  the  school  houses,  have  been  describing,  conscientious  and 
medical  opinion  should  be  obtained  as  to  able  men  would  become  more  and  more 
the  selection  and  quality  of  the  provi-  useful  to  the  community  as  years  went 
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on.  They  would  gain  both  knowledge 
and  influence  ])v  continued  experience  in 
their  several  offices.  The  first  appoint- 
ments to  these  offices  might  well  be  for 
a  short  term  of  years ;  but  after  satisfac- 
tory probation  the  tenure  should  be 
during  adequate  performance  of  duty. 

I  have  now  described  the  best  organ- 
ization of  an  urban  school  system  for  our 
country.  The  principles  on  which  this 
organization  is  based  are  simple,  and  they 
rest  on  human  nature  itself.  They  seek 
to  apply,  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  well- 
known  mental  and  moral  qualities 
of  rational,  conscientious  men  and 
women.  The  conditions  for  a  favorable 
solution  of  the  city  school  problem  are 
by  no  means  unattainable;  indeed,  they 
have  actually  been  attained  in  good 
measure.  Relatively  to  our  hopes  and 
our  aspirations  the  public  school  system 
in  the  United  States  is  a  disappointment ; 
but  absolutely  the  public  school  systems 
of  our  great  cities  have  done  a  great 
work,  and  bv  comparison  with  other 
branches  of  the  public  service  are  the 
most  successful  of  our  American  institu- 
tions. 

I  have  lately  been  making  a  limited 
inquiry  into  the  success  of  the  public 
schools  compared  with  that  of  the  en- 


dowed schools  and  the  private  schools, 
the  investigation  being  entirely  confined 
lo  results  obtained  in  Harvard  College. 
This  is  a  limited  field,  but  a  representa- 
tive one ;  for  Harvard  College  is  recruited 
annually  from  about  two  hundred  schools 
and  colleges  scattered  all  over  the  land. 
About  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  young  men 
who  enter  Harvard  College  year  by  year 
come  from  public  schools.  Now  the 
public  school  boys,  on  the  whole,  pass 
better  examinations  at  admission  than 
the  boys  from  the  endowed  and  private 
schools.  And  how  is  it  at  graduation 
three  or  four  years  later?  Do  the  public 
school  boys  hold  their  own  in  college 
down  to  the  period  of  graduation?  I 
find  that  at  Harvard  University  the  stu- 
dents who  come  from  public  schools 
graduate  with  somewhat  higher  standing 
than  those  who  come  from  endowed  and 
private  schools.  The  honors  are  still 
with  the  public  schools.  I  believe  that 
similar  results  would  be  obtained  from 
like  inquiries  at  other  American  univer- 
sities. 

What  we  are  aiming  at,  then,  is  the 
improvement  of  an  invaluable  public 
service.  We  are  planning  to  make  better 
the  organization  of  the  most  serviceable 
of  all  American  institutions. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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The  Virginia  Cardinal   Bird 

BY  VIRGINIA  CABELL  GARDNER 


There's  never  a  bird  in  the  wood 

But  a  sweet  new  warmth  in  the  sun, 
Oh !  the  feel  of  life  is  good, 

And  the  Winter  is  almost  done. 
Now,  suddenly,  clear  and  free 

And  sweet,  so  sweet,  are  heard 
From  the  top  of  the  tulip  tree 

The  notes   of  the  cardinal  bird. 
He  is  singing  to  call  the  Spring, 

As  where  is  another  can  sing : 
"Oh,  hurry  !  come  quick  !  quick  !  quick  !  quick  !  " 


He  has  borne  the  Winter's  weathers ; 

He  has  given  our  hearts  good  cheer 
With  the  flash  of  his  crimson  feathers, 

In  the  sad  short  days  of  the  year. 
Glowing  against  the  snow, 

A  flame  in  the  cedar  tree. 
Hostage  of  Summer  to  show 

That  she  would  return,  was  he. 
Now  Spring  for  her  own  bailiwick 

Comes  claiming  the  land  again, 
"  Oh,  hurry !  come  quick  !  quick !  quick  !  quick  !  " 

Oak  Bridge,  Nelson,  Virginia. 


While  a  Great  City   Burns 

BY  SAMUEL  H.   RANCK 

Assistant  Lihrarian  ok  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Liurary 

THE  fire  that  destroyed  the  heart  great  showers  to  the  northeast,  directly 
of  the  commercial  and  financial  over  the  stores  that  were  moving  out. 
section  of  Baltimore  on  Sunday  Four  blocks  northeast  of  where  the  fire 
and  Monday,  February  7th  and  8th,  was  then  raging  the  moving  out  process 
1904,  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  was  continued,  tho  here  it  was  office  fur- 
great  fires  of  the  world.  Altho  discov-  niture,  law  books  and  restaurant  fixtures 
ered  while  people  were  assembling  for  that  were  being  loaded  on  wagons  of 
worship,  a  few  minutes  before  eleven  every  sort  and  description — drays,  deliv- 
o'clock  on  Sunday,  it  was  not  brought  ery  wagons,  coupes,  push-carts,  etc.  At 
under  control  until  late  in  the  afternoon  three  o'clock  I  saw  guests  moving  out  of 
of  the  next  day,  after  having  extended  the  Carrollton  Hotel,  one  block  east  of 
in  thirty  hours  a  distance  of  nearly  two  Charles  Street.  During  all  this  time  the 
miles,  swept  eighty  city  blocks,  with  an  streets  for  half  a  mile  or  more  northeast 
area  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  fire  were  filled  with  smoke,  falling 
acres,  and  destroyed  some  of  the  largest  ashes  and  burning  embers,  some  of  them 
and  handsomest  buildings  in  the  city.  the  size  of  a  man's  fist ;  so  that  frequently 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  umbrellas  were  raised  as    a    protection 

give  a  detailed  account  of  the  fire,  but  from   the   fire    that   fell    from   the    sky. 

rather  to  note  some  of  the  things  I  saw  Sometimes  these  umbrellas  would  go  up 

on  that  eventful  Sunday  afternoon  and  with  a  blaze  into  smoke.    I  turned  up  my 

night  and  Monday.  coat  collar  and  fastened  it  tight  around 

The  first  news  I  had  of  the  fire  was  my  neck  to  keep  fire  from  going  down 
about  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon,  my  back.  Men  had  their  necks  badly 
when  the  newsboys  were  calling  out  ex-  burned  from  sparks  falling  on  their  cel- 
tras  through  the  streets  of  the  residence  luloid  collars.  Between  three  and  four 
section  about  the  "  terrible  big  fire  down  o'clock,  six  blocks  from  the  main  con- 
town."  I  could  see  the  great  cloud  of  flagration  it  was  difficult  to  walk  the 
black  smoke  boiling  up  into  the  air,  and,  streets  to  the  northeast  without  stepping 
being  one  of  the  responsible  officials  of  on  red  hot  embers — blazing  pieces  of 
an  institution  with  a  building  in  that  sec-  charcoal.  Some  of  the  sidewalks  at  that 
tion  of  the  city  representing  a  value  of  distance  were  then  black  with  the  pieces 
over  half  a  million  dollars,  I  at  once  has-  of  burned  wood  that  had  cooled.  During 
tened  down  town  along  with  crowds  of  all  this  time  three  of  the  newspapers  were 
others.  The  fire  had  then  worked  its  way  selling  extras  on  the  street  (with  illus- 
two  blocks  north  from  the  starting  point  trations  of  the  fire),  which  were  eagerly 
directly  toward  the  building  whose  safety  bought  at  advanced  prices,  and  at  the 
was  of  immediate  concern  to  me,  to  with-  offices  of  some  of  them  there  were  im- 
in  three  blocks.  Half  a  mile  away  I  mense  crowds  watching  the  bulletins  tell- 
could  see  rows  of  blazing  buildings  with  ing  of  the  progress  of  the  conflagration 
a  great  number  of  streams  of  water  play-  and  the  efforts  being  made  to  check  it. 
ing  upon  them.  The  fire  line  permitted  The  expression  on  the  faces  of  the 
one  to  approach  within  a  block  of  them,  crowd  in  the  afternoon  was  chiefly  that 
The  great  shopping  district  of  the  city  of  intense  interest,  sometimes  jovial ;  late 
was  just  outside  the  fire  line,  and  every-  at  night  the  prevailing  expression  was 
where  in  that  section  there  was  the  great-  that  of  awe,  and  on  Monday,  agony, 
est  confusion,  wagons  in  the  street,  and  added  to  haggardness  from  loss  of  sleep, 
merchants  getting  their  goods  out  of  the  During  Sunday  afternoon  one  might  oc- 
stores  already  filled  with  smoke,  for  the  casionally  hear  a  flippant  remark,  along 
wind  at  that  time  was  carrying  sparks  in  with   remarks  about  Pompeii  and  Nero 
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at  Rome.  Had  any  one  perpetrated  any-  by  dynamite,  and  then  another  building 
thing  in  the  nature  of  flippancy  at  night  ahead  of  the  main  conflagration  would 
some  one  in  the  crowd  would  surely  have  start  a  new  one.  In  one  instance  I  no- 
called  him  down,  as  I  heard  one  person  ticed  these  flames  would  be  put  out  by 
called  down  for  saying  that  a  certain  some  one  inside  of  the  building,  only  to 
blazing  building  was  a  beautiful  sight,  be  lighted  again  by  other  sparks  entering 
All  idea  of  beauty  in  a  fire    had    then  the  same  way. 

passed  away.      It  was   the  demon,   the  The  roar  of  the  flames,  of  the  wagons 

fiend,  that  the  people  saw.  on  the  streets  carrying  away  merchan- 

The  two  main  streets  of  Baltimore  are  dise,  the  gale  swaying  the  network  of 

Charles  and  Baltimore.     Charles  Street  overhead  wires,  the  explosion  of  dyna- 

extends  north  and  south  and  divides  the  mite  wrecking  buildings  or  the  explosion 

streets  of  the  city  east  and  west.     Balti-  of  oils  or  liquors  stored  in  warehouses, 

more  Street  extends  east  and  west  and  together  with  the  shrieks  of  whistles  on 

divides  the  streets  north  and  south.    The  fire  engines,  the  shouts  of  drivers  and 

fire  began  in  a  six-story  wholesale  dry  newsboys,  and  the  red-white  glare  that 

goods  house  one  block  south  of  Balti-  lit    up    thousands    of    awe-struck    faces 

more    Street    and    two   blocks    west    of  and  made  high  buildings  in  the  distance, 

Charles  Street.     It  was  followed  almost  masts  and  steamboats  in  the  harbor  and 

immediately  by  a  series  of  explosions  that  the  tall  white  shaft  of  the  Washington 

shook  the  city  and  that  set  a  half  a  dozen  monument   take   on    the   appearance   of 

other  buildings  ablaze.    The  strong  wind  new  bronze  statues  bathed  in  sunlight — 

from  the  southwest  soon  carried  it  north  it  would,  require  a  Dante  to  give  an  ade- 

of  Baltimore  Street,  and  the  fight  all  of  quate  idea  of  this,  the    situation    after 

Sunday  afternoon  was  to  keep  the  blaze  nightfall.     Strong  men  became  sick  and 

west  of  Charles  Street.     Had  this  been  weak.    They  went  to  pieces.    They  could 

accomplished    the    burned    area    would  not  stand  by  helpless  and  look  on.     A 

have  been  at  the  most  eight  blocks,  in-  few    books    and  papers  hastily  tied  to- 

stead  of  eighty.  gether  and  held  in  their  arms  represented 

Between  half-past  five  and  half-past  whatever  was  left  of  this  world's  goods 
six  I  walked  around  the  whole  of  the  and  the  work  of  years,  and  with  these 
burning  area.  The  firemen  had  then  been  tightly  grasped  they  sorrowfully  turned 
fighting  for  seven  hours  and  showed  evi-  homeward  to  tell  wife  and  family  that 
dences  of  exhaustion,  tho  they  were  they  were  ruined,  ruined.  Women,  too, 
working  bravely  against  fearful  odds.  I  were  there — women  in  silk  dresses,  help- 
noticed  several  engines  on  the  south  side  ing  to  remove  goods  and  save  things 
that  were  not  working,  but  whether  from  from  the  impending  destruction ;  and 
lack  of  water  I  do  not  know.  The  fact  women  seeking  husbands  or  sons  in  the 
that  they  were  not  working  gave  rise  to  crowd,  asking  friends  if  they  had  seen 
the  rumor  that  there  was  an  insufficient  them,  were  they  yet  alive;  for  the  men 
supply  of  water.  To  me  it  seemed  at  the  had  come  down  to  save  things  from 
time  that  the  men  were  working  without  office  or  store.  These  women  could  not 
leadership  and  that  they  felt  that  they  endure  the  agony,  the  suspense  of  wait- 
were  fighting  a  losing  battle.    They  were  ing  at  home  alone. 

simply  hanging  on.  The  electric  lights  Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  the  fire 
were  still  burning,  tho  here  and  there  was  a  block  east  of  Charles  Street.  The 
were  sputterings  of  blue  flame  from  wind  was  blowing  from  the  west,  carry- 
crossed  wires.  The  crowd  seemed  more  ing  the  advance  of  the  fire  directly  down 
afraid  of  wires  overhead  and  in  the  street  Baltimore  Street.  The  rain  of  fire  to  the 
than  of  falling  walls,  falling  glass  or  fall-  east  was  more  terrible  than  ever,  and  yet, 
ing  fire.  Buildings  were  then  being  rushing  toward  it,  the  wind  on  the  street — 
blown  up  by  dynamite,  and  after  every  the  back  draft — was  blowing  hats  oflf  and 
terrific  explosion  of  this  sort  there  was  carrying  them  to  the  flames,  directly  con- 
a  great  rattling  of  broken  glass,  even  a  trary  to  the  way  the  sparks  were  flying 
block  or  two  away.  Sooner  or  later  above.  For  a  long  time  I  stood  on  Light 
sparks  would  enter  some  building  ahead  Street,  two  blocks  south  of  Baltimore 
not  yet  on  fire  through  the  panes  broken  Street,    watching    the    fire    where   these 
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streets  intersect.     The  crowd  said  little,  post  office  authorities  for  fear  that  the 

except  an  occasional  remark  that  it  was  post  office  might  be  destroyed.     By  this 

awful,    but    gazed    intently.      The    heat  time  the  militia  was  on  the  scene  and  was 

could  be  felt  in  the  face,  tho  no  sparks  aiding  the  police  in  guarding    the    fire 

were  blowing  that  way  at  the  time.    Two  lines.    I  saw,  however,  no  disorder  what- 

clothing  houses,  a  bank,  a  drug  store,  a  ever  on  Sunday. 

large  hotel,  the  historic  Carrollton,  the  Near  the  post  office  are  some  of  the 
site  of  a  hotel  frequented  by  George  highest  and  finest  buildings  of  the  city. 
Washington  in  his  journeys  to  the  north  The  block  west  of  it  is  occupied  by  the 
from  Mt.  Vernon  and  back — and  a  splendid  new  court  house  and  on  the  east 
sporting  goods  place  took  fire  one  after  front  of  the  court  house  were  lines  of 
the  other  and  burned  without  the  slight-  police  patrol  wagons,  but  whether  they 
est  regard  to  the  efforts  of  the  firemen,  were  taking  things  out  or  moving  them 
At  times  the  whole  width  of  the  street  into  the  building  I  could  not  tell.  The 
was  one  quivering  mass  of  flame.  No  block  east  of  the  post  office  block  is  occu- 
man  could  live  near  it,  and,  as  for  the  pied  by  the  city  hall.  None  of  these  three 
water  thrown  by  a  lire  engine  or  two,  one  buildings  were  destroyed,  tho  they  were 
might  as  well  have  tried  spitting  at  those  directly  in  the  path  of  the  fire.  The  court 
buildings  to  extinguish  the  flames.  It  house  suffered  most,  for  the  surface  of 
would  have  been  as  effective.  The  ex-  some  of  its  marble  walls  and  the  cornices 
plosion  of  cartridges  and  powder  in  the  were  turned  into  lime  by  the  heat  from 
sporting  goods  store  kept  up  a  rattling  blazing  buildings  across  the  street.  Lex- 
sound  like  musketry  in  battle,  and  this,  ington  Street,  two  blocks  north  of  Balti- 
with  the  dynamiting  of  buildings  that  more  Street  and  the  northern  boundary  of 
made  the  ground  tremble  under  your  feet  these  three  public  buildings,  is  the  north- 
a'  moment  or  two  before  you  heard  the  ern  limit  of  the  devastated  district, 
roar  of  the  explosion  and  the  fall  of  the  Facing  the  court  house  on  the  south 
walls,  reminded  me  more  and  more,  the  and  one  block  east  of  Charles  Street  is 
longer  I  watched  the  burning  of  Balti-  the  Calvert  Building,  a  steel-frame 
more,  of  the  descriptions  of  the  burning  twelve-story  office  building  of  modern 
of  Moscow  in  1812.  While  watching  the  "  fireproof  "  construction.  The  heat  and 
Carrollton  and  the  other  buildings  burn  flames  from  the  burning  buildings  to  the 
the  flames  from  the  block  southwest  of  west  beat  against  this  building  in  vain 
it  were  shooting  up  over  the  line  of  the  for  some  time,  and  it  was  hoped  that  it 
highbuildings to  the  left  of  where  I  stood,  would  not  fall  a  prey  to  the  flames. 
I  then  walked  three  blocks  east  of  where  Finally,  from  a  window  in  the  ninth  floor 
the  flames  were  rising  to  my  left,  to  South  a  tongue  of  blue  flame  flashed  for  a  mo- 
Street — the  Wall  Street  of  Baltimore —  ment  only,  then  another  blue  flash,  an- 
and  discovered  that  buildings — banks  other  and  another — like  a  snake  that 
and  insurance  buildings — were  already  darts  its  tongue  in  and  out  when  excited 
aflame  at  the  cornice  line,  while  firemen  — and  then  a  steady  blaze  of  red  fire 
were  trying  to  get  a  stream  of  water  to  out  of  the  window.  In  half  a  minute 
that  high  point.  A  little  before  eleven  another  window  was  broken  and  ablaze, 
o'clock  I  was  on  Baltimore  Street,  four  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it 
blocks  east  of  Charles  and  nearly  three  all  the  windows  on  that  floor  on  the  west 
blocks  east  of  the  advance  line  of  the  side  were  flaming  torches.  It  happens 
main  conflagration,  and  then  I  saw  still  that  I  was  familiar  with  the  corner 
further  east,  one  block,  two  blocks,  other  office  on  the  ninth  floor  from  which  the 
buildings  afire,  with  small  blazes  at  the  flames  first  burst  forth  in  that  building, 
roof  line.  Walking  around  to  the  post  It  was  the  private  office  of  a  lawyer  and 
office  I  proposed  to  get  the  mail  in  the  contained  comparatively  little  furniture, 
box  belonging  to  my  institution,  but  none  His  law  library  was  in  an  adjoining  room 
was  there,  even  tho  I  had  seen  a  large  and  the  flames  shot  from  the  windows 
lot  when  I  had  taken  my  personal  letters  of  the  library  in  considerably  greater  vol- 
out  earlier  in  the  evening.  The  next  ume.  The  floor,  the  furniture  and  the 
morning  it  was  all  back  again,  tied  in  a  books  were  all  there  was  to  burn,  and  yet 
bundle.      It  had  been  removed  bv  the  the    flames  that  shot  out  the  windows 
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were  many  feet  in  length.    The  intensity  fire   toward  the   harbor,  and   further  it 

of    the    heat  consumed  them  in  a   few  could  not  go.     But  it  was  a  desperate 

minutes.  fig^it  for  the  firemen  to  keep  the  flames 

The  highest  office  building  in  the  city  from  gaining  a  foothold  east  of  the  Falls, 
is  the  Continental  Trust,  on  the  corner  Near  the  harbor  both  sides  of  the  Falls 
of  Baltimore  and  Calvert  streets,  two  were  lined  with  lumber  yards  and  mills 
blocks  east  of  Charles.  It  is  the  same  for  the  manufacture  of  things  made  of 
type  of  construction  as  the  Calvert  Build-  wood.  There  is  a  bridge  at  every  street, 
ing,  but  it  is  sixteen  stories  high.  In  and  here  the  firemen  fought  the  flames 
this  building  the  flames  started  on  the  west  of  the  Falls,  protecting  the  property 
fourteenth  story  and  in  the  same  way — a  east  of  the  Falls,  while  in  one  instance 
tongue  of  blue  flame  darting  several  the  bridge  was  burning  under  them, 
times  from  a  window  frame  and  then  a  In  the  neighborhood  of  President  Street 
steady  blaze  from  one  window  after  the  Station  toward  noon  one  could  not  see 
other,  and  from  one  floor  after  the  other,  the  sun  for  the  smoke,  and  at  times  you 
this  building,  like  so  many  others  I  saw,  could  not  see  the  firemen,  who  were  two 
literally  burning  down  rather  than  up.  blocks  nearer  the  burning  lumber  than 
And  so  the  wreck  and  ruin  was  carried  the  fire  line.  At  the  fire  line  one's  eyes 
from  building  to  building  and  block  to  burned  from  the  smoke  and  fine  ashes 
block,  all  through  the  night — a  night  got  into  them.  Many  a  fireman's  eyes 
when  few  people  in  the  city  tried  to  sleep  were  nearly  ruined  from  the  smoke  and 
and  most  of  those  who  tried  could  not.  the  heat.  It  was  painful  even  to  see  the 
In  a  few  hours  more  the  flames  were  as  eyes  of  those  exhausted  men,  swollen, 
far  east  as  the  Maryland  Institute,  one  red,  blistered  and  blinded, 
of  the  historic  buildings  of  Baltimore,  The  crowd  on  Monday  morning  was 
where  candidates  had  been  nominated  for  quite  dififerent  from  what  it  had  been  at 
the  Presidency,  and  to  Jones's  Falls,  a  night.  Many  men  had  taken  to  drink, 
small  stream  that  flows  through  the  city  both  to  keep  warm  and  to  drown  the 
and  for  the  most  part  is  an  open  sewer,  misery  of  their  misfortune.  Many 
The  Falls  is  eight  blocks  east  of  Charles  drunken  men  were  on  the  streets.  In  the 
and  ten  east  of  where  the  fire  started.  If  crowd,  too,  around  President  Street  Sta- 
the  fire  should  pass  beyond  the  Falls  it  tion  flasks  were  plentiful,  tho  the  au- 
would  get  into  one  of  the  residence  sec-  thorities  had  the  saloons  closed  by  that 
tions  of  the  city,  where  the  people  were  time.  These  flasks  were  passed  to  the 
already  moving  their  household  effects  hungry  and  half  frozen  militia  men  on 
out,  paying  for  a  single  load,  it  is  said,  guard,  and  a  few  of  them  showed  the 
as  much  as  $25.  In  the  afternoon  four  effects  of  liquor.  I  saw  one  of  the  sol- 
and  six  dollars  a  load  was  the  price  you  dier  boys — a  mere  boy  he  was — drink  the 
paid  to  have  the  things  hauled  from  your  greater  part  of  a  pint  bottle  of  whisky 
office  to  a  place  of  safety,  sometimes  without  once  stopping  to  take  breath, 
your  home,  sometimes  a  warehouse,  tho  The  militia  were,  however,  very  efficient 
it  happened  in  more  than  one  instance  in  keeping  the  crowd  back  of  the  fire  line 
that  the  "  place  of  safety  "  and  the  goods  — sometimes  an  imaginary  one  and  some- 
stored  therein  were  burned  up  later  in  times  a  light  rope  or  a  wire  stretched 
the  night.  Even  in  the  residence  sections  from  lamp  post  to  lamp  post, 
all  through  the  night  the  rattle  of  wagons  The  excitement,  the  suspense,  the 
hauling  things  from  the  path  of  the  fire  agony  and  the  despair  that  were  to  be 
never  ceased.  seen  on  the  streets  on  Monday  while  the 

During  the  night  the  temperature  fell  fire  was  still  beyond  control  could  only 

very  rapidly.    On  Sunday  afternoon  and  have   been   equaled   once   before   in   the 

night  I  was  comfortable  without  an  over-  city's   history — when   the   men   marched 

coat.     On  Monday  morning  you  needed  down  to  North  Point  in  1814,  after  the 

your  overcoat  badly  and  then  you  shiv-  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry,  to  give 

ered  if  you  stood  in  the  face  of  the  stiff  battle  to  a  victorious  British  army  fresh 

northwest  wind.      The    shifting    of    the  from  the  burning  of  Washington.    Seven 

wind   from  the  west  to  the    northwest  of  the  eight  daily  newspapers  had  been 

saved  the  northeastern  and  eastern  resi-  burned  out  during  the  night.    "  Extras  " 

dence  sections  of  the  city.     It  blew  the  of    the    remaining    one    were    eagerly 
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bought  at  five  cents  or  ten  cents  a  copy.        The  heat  of  such  a  large  fire  can  hard- 
The  early  extras  on   Sunday  afternoon  ly  be  imagined.     I  have  already  referred 
could  be  bought  for  two  cents.    Regular-  to  the  marble  of  walls  burned  to  lime 
ly  these  papers  sell  for  one  cent.    Papers  from  burning  buildings  more  than  sixty 
from  Washington,  Philadelphia  and  New  feet  away.    Letters  in  boxes  on  the  street 
York  were  all  eagerly  bought  at  two  and  were  burned,  tho  wooden  telegraph  poles 
three  times  the  regular  prices.     Of  the  are  still  standing,  when  they  were  pro- 
papers  that  were  burned  out  the  Sun  had  tected  from  the  direct  path  of  the  flames, 
copies    of    Monday's  paper    (an   abbre-  The  danger  to  high  buildings  in  such  a 
viated  edition  containing  little  else  than  conflagration  is  very  great,  as  is  shown 
fire  news)  on  sale  in  the  residence  part  by  the  fact  that  several  low  buildings  en- 
of  the  city  before  eight  o'clock — printed  tirely  surrounded  by  burned  ones  were 
in  Washington,  altho  their  building  did  little  injured.      The   danger   from   high 
not  take  fire  until  midnight.  buildings  is  also  very  much  greater.   The 
Before   midnight  on   Sunday   the   fire  sparks  from  them  are  carried  much  high- 
had  not  been  able  to  get  south  of  L,om-  er  and  farther,  higher  both  because  they 
bard  Street,  two  blocks  south  of  Charles,  are  higher  when  they  start  and  because 
The  shifting  of  the  wind  carried  it  south  of  the  additional  draft.     The  burning  of 
to  the  water  front  and  to  hosts  of  ware-  the   lumber   yards   threw    comparatively 
houses  that  seemed  perfectly  safe  earlier  few  sparks  for  these  two  reasons — near 
in  the  evening.    Early  on  Monday  morn-  to  the  ground  and  no  extra  draft,  and, 
ing  it  swept  the  great  power  plant  of  the  moreover,  the    sparks    they    did    throw 
city  street  railway  system,  and  then  trans-  were  small  and  soon  burned  out. 
portation  by  car  lines  was  at  a  standstill        While  the  material  eflFect  of  such  a  fire 
throughout  the  whole  city.     During  the  is  interesting  to  cities,  to  insurance  men 
night  the  central  offices  of  both  the  tele-  and    to    architects    and    builders    every- 
graph  companies  were  destroyed  and  also  where,  the  psychological  effect    on    the 
the  principal  exchange    of    the  leading  people  looking  at  it  and  on  those  trying 
telephone  company.    One  realized  then  as  to  combat  it  or  to  rescue  it  from  their 
never  before  what  these  things  mean  in  ]:)roperty  is  no  less  interesting,  even  tho 
the  life  of  a  modern  city.  it  is  of  less  permanent  importance. 

Baltimore,  Mr>. 

Mark   Hanna's   First  Campaign 

BY  SAMANTHA  WHIPPLE  SHOUP 

[The  following  article  is  one  that  was  published  in  The  Independent  seven  years 
ago.  We  reprint  it,  as  it  shows  a  very  typical  side  of  Mr.  Hanna's  nature.  Next  week 
we  expect  to  print  an  article  on  Mr.  Hanna,  with  special  reference  to  his  capital  and 
labor  views,  from  Ralph  M.  Easley,  who  founded  the  National  Civic  Federation,  of 
which  he  is  now  secretary. — Editor.] 

THERE  are  teachers  and  teachers,  book  gives  it,"  was  his  ultimatum — his 
or,  rather,  there  are  teachers  and  ideal  of  the  proper  method  to  train  char- 
drill  masters.  Under  the  drill  acter  and  mind, 
master,  plodding  mediocrity,  with  a  good  But  one  day  there  came  into  the  Pros- 
verbal  memory,  wins  all  the  honors ;  pect  Street  School  a  very  young  man, 
originality  of  thought  is  an  offense ;  in-  "  lithe  and  tall  and  slender,"  black-haired 
dependence  of  character  and  force  of  per-  and  gray-eyed,  with  a  face  at  once  strong 
sonality,  an  insult,  and  genius  itself  a  and  sympathetic.  This  was  Emerson  E. 
thing  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  White,  since  one  of  the  most  famous 
In  the  Prospect  Street  School  in  Cleve-  teachers  of  the  country,  but  then  at  the 
land,  i\j  185 1,  there  was  a  principal  of  outset  of  his  career.  The  Prospect  Street 
the  pronounced  drill  master  type.  "  Mind  School  was  to  be  divided,  and  Mr.  White 
what  I  have  to  say  and  learn  it  as  the  was  to  take  charge  of  the  new  school  on 
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Clinton   Street  as   soon   as   its  building  sternation  of  the  school,  timid,  silent  No. 

should  be  finished.  8  turned  in  a  blaze  of  indignation  and 

Mr.  X.  courteously  invited  Mr.  White  cried: 

to  take  charge  of  the  class  then  in  reci-  "  How  dare  you  say  such  a  thing?  We 

tation — a    class    in    the    ever-memorable  will  be  twenty  per  cent,  ahead  of  your 

Colburn's  "  Mental  Arithmetic."  school  in  two  years !      Mark  it !  "    and 

"  The  pupils  have  their  numbers ;  read  walked  out  of  the  door, 

a  problem  and  call  on  some  number  for  The  gauntlet  had  been  fairly  thrown 

the  solution,"  he  said.  at  Mr.  X.'s  feet,  and  the  Clinton  Street 

Mr.  White  took  the  book,  read  out  a  School  were  determined  to  make  good 

problem,  and  called  on  No.  8  to  solve  it.  the  challenge  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

"  Oh,"  said  Mr.  X.,  in  disgust,  ''  don't  Perhaps  they  would  have  succeeded  in 

call  on  her;  she  never  can  do  anything."  any  case ;  but,  considering  the  material 

Mr.  White  glanced  along  the  line,  and  of  which  most  boys  and  girls  are  made, 

at  once  identified  No.  8 — the  sensitive,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  their  indigna- 

shrinking  face  dropping  in  an  agony  of  tion  would  have  held  them  to  the  mark 

shame  and  misery.  He  grasped  the  situa-  for  two  years  of  strenuous  work  if  the 

tion  at  once.     "  I  will  read  it  again,"  he  born  leader  and  organizer  had  not  been 

said,  gently,  ''  so  that  you  may  be  sure  on  the  spot. 

you  understand  it."     He  read  it,  slowly  Marcus  Hanna  did  not  content  himself 

and  clearly,  then  walked  down  the  line  with  learning  his  o  .vn  lessons.    It  was  no 

of  pupils  and  stood  by  No.  8,  so  that  he  individual   triumph  but  a  class   victory 

was  between  her  and  Mr.  X.,  the  sight  that  was  needed,  and  that  could  only  be 

of  whom,  he  perceived,  filled  her  with  won  by  concerted  effort.  For  six  months, 

confusion  and  terror.  by  his  arrangement  and  under  his  lead- 

"  Now  you  can  do  it,"  he  said,  reassur-  ership,  the  class  met  out  of  school  hours 

ingly;  and  to  her  own  delighted  aston-  to  drill  each  other  in  their  lessons  and 

ishment  little  No.  8,  who  had  never  had  strengthen  the  defenses.   Emerson  White 

the  courage  to  speak  an  audible  word  to  did  all  that  any  teacher  could  to  help 

Mr.   X.,   spoke  up   distinctly   and   went  and   direct,   but   it  was   Marcus   Hanna 

through  the  solution  without  a  hitch.  that  kept  the  class  all  at  work.     There 

"  The  child  came  home  from  school  was  a  prize  for  drawing.    Marcus  agreed 

that  day  perfectly  transfigured,"  said  her  with  a  certain  number  of  the  class  to  go 

mother.     "  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes  out  early  in  the  morning  and  sketch  from 

when  I  looked  at  her."  nature.  As  surely  as  morning  came  there 

Presently  the  Clinton  Street  building  was  Marcus  under  their  several  succes- 

was  finished,  and  Mr.  White  came  into  sive  windows,  throwing  pebbles  at  the 

the  Prospect  Street  School,  and  read  out  panes  to  awaken  them.     In  short,  he  or- 

the  names  of  the  pupils  who,  by  the  divi-  ganized  victory  in  1853  as  he  organized 

sion  of  the  district,  were  assigned  to  him.  it  on  a  larger  field    in    1896.      No.  8's 

Happy  No.  8  was  among  them,  and  sev-  "  Mark  it !  "  was  caught  up  as  a  sort  of 

eral  other  girls  who  have  since  become  class  word,  and  it  was  partly  owing  to 

distinguished  women,  while  the  boys  in-  the  frequency  and  emphasis  of  Marcus's 

eluded    Marcus    Hanna,    also    Sylvester  use  of  the  phrase  that  his  own  name  was 

Everett,  Albert  Tuttle,  two  distinguished  shortened  to  the  abbreviated  form  it  has 

citizens  of  Cleveland,  and,  in  the  lower  ever  since  retained, 

class,  John  D.  Rockefeller    and    A.   L.  The  class  won,  of  course.    They  beat 

Bartholomew,  of  Iowa.  the  old  school  by  the  stipulated  per  cent.. 

One  would  suppose  even  a  drill  master  and  Mark  Hanna  himself  took  the  prize 

might  have  discerned  some  signs  of  abil-  for  map  drawing. 

ity  in  that  collection  of  young  people ;  As    for    little    flaxen-haired    John    D. 

but  Mr.  X.,  perhaps  vexed  at  their  evi-  Rockefeller,  in  the  lower  class,  his  lessons 

dent  pleasure,  made  the  ungracious  re-  were  no  trouble;  he  could  learn  them  in 

mark,  as  he  surveyed  the  line  of  pupils :  ten  minutes,   and  had  abundant  leisure 

''  I  don't  begrudge  you  the  lot ;  there  and  superabundant  energy  and  enterprise 

isn't  a  scholar  among  them."  to  devise  mischief.    Emerson  White  fre- 

To  the  utter  amazement  and  the  con-  quently  requested  his  kind  assistance  to 
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put    work    on    the    blackboard,    and    so  or   draw   their   maps — to  the   great  ad- 

forth;    but    all    the    resources    of   peda-  vantage  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 

gogical  ingenuity  were  taxed  in  vain  to  the  school.     Now,  Emerson  White,  after 

find  enough  extra  work  to  keep  John  D.  a    long    and  honored  life,  thirty   years 

Rockefeller    out    of    mischief.      In    this  Superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati  schools, 

dilemma  Mr.  White  said  confidentially  to  organizer  and  President  of  the  National 

some  of  the  girls :  "  We  must  all  do  our  Educational    Association,    etc.,    etc.,    is 

best  to  find  things  to  keep  John  busy,  spending  his  declining  years  in  a  beauti- 

Now  when  I  send  him  to  help  one  of  ful  home  in  Columbus,  O.,  the  gift  of 

you  girls  with  your  work,  you  must  al-  John  D.  Rockefeller,  in  grateful  recog- 

ways    need    help."      Thereafter,    when  nition  of  the  teacher  who  knew  how  to 

other   employment    failed,   John   Rocke-  manage  a  mischievous  boy. 

feller  was  usefully  occupied  in  helping  [Mr.  white  died  in  1902. — editor.] 

some  of  the  girls  to  solve  their  problems  Dubuque,  Ia. 

Socialism    or     the    Catholic    Church— 
The   Impending   Conflict 

BY  EMILE  VANDERVELDE 

[Our  readers  will  remember  an  article  by  Emile  Vandervelde,  entitled  "  Socialism 
in  Europe,'  which  we  published  last  summer.  Professor  Vandervelde  is  universally  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  most  scholarly  and  brilliant  of  the  Socialist  leaders  of  Europe. 
He  is  the  leader  of  the  Belgium  labor  movement  and  is  a  member  of  the  Belgian  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  He  has  written  any  number  of  pamphlets  and  articles  for  periodicals 
and  at  least  one  book,  "Collectivism;  or,  Industrial  Evolution,"  a  translation  of  which 
has  had  considerable  sale  in  this  country. — Editob.] 

IN  the  United  States,  where  religion  is  porters  of  the  Church,  has  been  a  power 

a  private  matter,  an  affair  of  con-  for  the  last  nineteen  years.    In  the  Neth- 

science,     where     no     religious     sect  erlands  the  majority  in  the  States-Gen- 

dominates,    or    pretends     to    dominate,  eral  (the  two  legislative  houses)  belong 

others,  it  must  be  difficult  indeed  to  real-  to    a    truly    extraordinary    coalition    of 

ize    the    bitterness    of    the    contest    that  Catholics   and   Protestants — of   disciples 

rages  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Western  of  Loyola  and  of  Calvin.     In  Germany 

Europe    between    the    Roman    Catholic  the  Center   (the  Catholic  section  of  the 

Church  and  its  opponents.  It  is  not  alone  Reichstag) ,  tho  it  declines  in  influence 

in  France  that  this  contest  grows  in  in-  among  the  working  class,  appears  more 

tensity.  and  more  the  hub  of  the  Government 

During  the  last  few  years  throughout  majority.  Protestant  Conservatives  pay 
Western  Europe  there  has  been  a  marked  their  court  to  it,  while  the  Lutheran  Em- 
reaction  toward  clericalism.  The  Catho-  peror  betakes  himself  to  Rome  to  bow 
lies  have  organized  themselves  into  pow-  before  the  Pope.  In  England,  where 
erful  and  well-disciplined  parties.  The  frequent  conversions  to  Catholicism  are 
covert  authority  of  the  convents,  which  loudly  advertised,  and  where  the  Estab- 
had  been  abolished  by  the  Revolution,  lished  Church  reveals  a  growing  disposi- 
has  been  developed  under  new  forms,  tion  to  imitate  the  Roman  Church,  Mr. 
and  religious  associations  have  attained  Balfour's  Ministry  grants  equal  appro- 
a  greater  control  over  education,  while  priations  to  all  the  religious  sects  in  the 
the  political  influence  of  the  Church  since  Education  bill  and  makes  important  con- 
the  beginning  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  cessions  to  Rome  in  order  to  conciliate 
XIII  has  made  itself  felt  on  all  sides.  the  Irish  Catholics. 

In  our  little  Belgium  the  Conservative  In  short,  in  all  the  countries  of  West- 
party,  made  up  in  large  part  of  the  sup-  ern    Europe,    in    Germanic    or    Anglo- 
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Saxon  as  well  as  in  the  Latin  countries, 
clericalism  gains,  or  at  least  seems  to 
gain,  ground.  When  in  the  minority  its 
opposition  becomes  more  aggressive; 
when  in  the  majority,  or  holding  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  its  domination  waxes 
heavier. 

But,  by  a  natural  reaction,  anti-clerical- 
ism, which  had  been  relegated  to  the 
background  on  account  of  the  pressure 
of  socio-industrial  issues,  has  again  ap- 
peared and  is  spreading  in  every  direc- 
tion. In  France,  in  Italy,  and  even  in 
Catholic  Spain,  the  old  cry  of  ''  A  has  la 
calotte  "  resounds  on  all  sides.  The  vet- 
erans of  former  battles  return  to  the 
ranks.  The  youth  are  divided  again  into 
Catholics  and  anti-Catholics. 

But  it  would  be  an  illusion  to  believe 
that  nothing  is  changed,  and  that^  the 
reviving  struggle  between  the  clericals 
and  the  anti-clericals  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  had  that  of  the  epoch  of  Pius  IX 
and  his  syllabus.  First  of  all,  it  is  clear 
that  since  the  rise  of  Socialism  the  efforts 
of  the  Catholic  Church  are  not  directed 
against  the  same  enemies  as  of  old. 
From  having  defended  the  nobles  and 
the  kings  oi  rAncien  Regime  against  the 
liberal,  republican,  revolutionary  middle 
class,  it  turns  to-day  to  defend  the  middle 
class,  which  has  become  conservative  and 
even  reactionary,  against  the  assaults  of 
the  Socialist  proletariat. 

Fifty  years  ago  Catholics  denounced 
Liberalism  as  ''  a  pest  and  a  frenzy." 
To-day  clericals  chant  the  "  Marseil- 
laise," since  it  has  become,  through  the 
strange  vicissitudes  of  things,  the  na- 
tional hymn.  Clericalism  calls  itself  lib- 
eral when,  as  in  France,  it  is  in  the  mi- 
nority. It  disdains,  or  at  most,  uses  the 
Liberals  when,  as  in  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land, it  is  in  the  majority.  But  always 
and  everywhere  it  attacks  Socialism,  and 
by  cunningly  encouraging  the  fears 
which  Socialism  inspires  in  the  classes 
who  have  property  to  lose,  it  succeeds  in 
holding  its  old  positions  and  even  ad- 
vancing to  further  ones. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake — and  far- 
seeing  Catholics  have  no  illusions  on  this 
subject — to  suppose  that  the  present  re- 
vival of  clericalism  means  an  awakening 
of  religious  faith,  even  among  Catholics. 
Doubtless  a  certain  number  of  persons  of 
conservative  religious  instincts,^  fearing 
the  logical  consequences  of  rationalism, 


return  to  the  Church,  arid  by  interpreting 
symbolically  the  old  articles  of  faith  con- 
struct a  new  creed  which  contents  them. 
But  these  are  only  superficial  drifts ;  they 
are  but  eddies  of  the  great  tide  that  bears 
the  people  of  Europe  in  a  diametrically 
opposite  direction. 

One  of  the  heads  of  the  Belgian  Catho- 
lic party,  M.  Woeste,  acknowledged  this 
in  an  article  published  some  time  ago. 
'*  The  Roman  Church  in  Europe  may 
gain  voters,"  he  says,  "  but  it  continues 
to  lose  souls."  Even  in  Belgium,  where 
the  Church  reigns  through  intermedi- 
aries ;  where  the  Government,  in  its  com- 
plete subservience,  chooses  magistrates 
and  functionaries,  imposes  religious 
teaching  in  the  schools  and  grants  appro- 
priations as  authority  and  wealth  com- 
mand, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  masses 
reveal  a  growing  disaffection  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical power. 

It  is  an  indubitable  fact  that,  notwith- 
standing appearances  to  the  contrary, 
Europe  is  now  decatholicizing  herself. 
One  might  even  go  further  with  safety 
and  say  that  she  is  dechristianizing  her- 
self. Slowly  but  surely,  with  the  ir- 
resistible movement  of  a  geological  sub- 
sidence, faith  is  waning  among  the  indus- 
trial workers  and  even  among  the  peas- 
ants. One  can  safely  assert  that  about 
twenty  years  ago  nearly  every  one  held 
to  some  religious  creed.  Freethinkers 
were  few  and  to  be  found  only  in  the 
middle  class.  Societies  for  promoting 
secular  marriages  and  burials  existed 
only  in  the  larger  cities.  To-day  we  see 
them  spreading  and  multiplying  through- 
out the  industrial  centers  and  wherever 
mining  and  manufacturing  are  carried 
on.  In  Belgium,  in  France,  in  Germany, 
the  workmen  who  follow  no  particular 
creed  number  hundreds  of  thousands — 
yes,  millions — and  as  their  hopes  of  a 
heavenly  kingdom  dissolve  other  hopes 
assert  themselves  with  a  growing  inten- 
sity. Wherever  free  thought  penetrates 
Socialism  enters  also.  We  know,  it  is 
true,  many  workmen  who  become  Social- 
ists without  relinquishing,  or  without 
totally  abandoning,  their  religious  con- 
victions ;  but,  aside  from  "  yellows  "  and 
"  blacklegs,"  acting  solely  from  merce- 
nary motives,  we  neither  know  nor  can 
conceive  of  any  freethinking  workman 
who  is  not  at  the  same  time  a  Socialist. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  this  conserva- 
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tive   middle    class,    instinctively    antago-         Justice    forbids    us,    however,    to    re- 
nistic  to  Socialism,  should  become  more    proach    English    Liberalism    as    a    body 
and  more  antagonistic  to  free  thought!     with  the  reactionary  complaisance  of  the 
Just   as    the   coming   of   spring    in    the     right  wing.     In  France,  too,  there  is  a 
mountains    dissolves    the    glaciers    and    distinction  to  be  made.    The  Republican 
sends  down  floods  of  icy  water  which     middle  class  and  the  radical  democracy 
cool  the  atmosphere  of  the  low  lands,  so    do  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  help  of  the 
under  the  sunshine  of  free  thought  the     Social  Democracy  in  the  fight  against  the 
breaking  up   of  the  religious  creeds  of    Catholic  Church  by  enrolling  Millerand 
the    proletariat    chills    the    rationalistic    in  the  Ministry  and  electing  Jaures  Vice- 
tendencies  of  the  middle  class.     Fright-     President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
ened  by  the  socio-industrial  consequences         But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
of  free  thought,  an  increasing  section  of    that  France  is,  above  all,  a  country  of 
the  rich  class  leans  toward  the  Church,    bourgeoisie  and  small  land-holders.    The 
and     especially     toward     the     Catholic    industrial  centers  are  far  apart,  except  in 
Church,  which  is  regarded  by  all  as  the    the  territory  bordering  on  the  Belgian  and 
strongest  bulwark  of  the  capitalists'  in-    German  frontiers.     The  organization  of 
terest.    The  terror  of  revolutionary  ideas    the  working  class  is  therefore  compara- 
drives  this  section  to  at  least  the  pretense    tively  weak.     Socialism  itself  is  often,  in 
of  believing;  and  sometimes,  thanks  to     France,  but  the  idealistic  expression  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits,  it  succeeds  in    an  advanced  radicalism.     It  thus  seems 
inculcating  belief  in  its  children.  natural  enough  that  the  middle  class  par- 

It  is  thus  that  the  apparent  clerical  re-  ties  should  not  show  it,  but  should  be 
action  is  explained.  Far  from  its  cor-  anti-clerical  rather  than  anti-Socialistic, 
responding  to  a  general  ^awakening  of  But  let  industry  develop  on  a  large  scale, 
religious  faith,  it  is  in  fact  a  corollary  let  the  antagonism  of  the  classes  accen- 
of  the  decline  of  faith  among  the  masses,  tuate  itself,  let  the  French  proletariat 
But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  al-  strengthen  and  extend  its  organization, 
liance  of  priest  and  capitalist,  the  coali-  and  we  shall  see  in  France,  as  in  the  rest 
tion  of  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  of  Western  Europe,  the  middle  class  fac- 
against  Socialism  and  free  thought,  fur-  ing  about  and  asking  pardon  of  the 
nishes  the  conservative  and  reactionary  Church  for  the  ills  it  has  suffered 
parties  with  formidable  means  of  action    through  her. 

and    constitutes    the    most    redoubtable        Thus  it  is,  in  the  old  world,  that  two 

threat  against  the  immediate  future  of    gigantic   coalitions    are    formed   by    the 

European  civilization     Progressists  have    elimination  of  intermediaries :  the  Black 

not  only  clericalism  to  fight,   but  also,     International  and  the  Red  International. 

under  different  forms  and  labels,   mili-    On  the  one  hand  are  all  those  who  hold 

tarism,  protectionist  imperialism,  and  in    that  authority  should  descend  from  above 

most  countries  a  marked  tendency  on  the    and  who  find  in  the  Catholic  Church  the 

part  of  the  sovereigns  to  enlarge  their    most  perfect  expression   of  their  ideal, 

personal  power  to  the  detriment  of  the    the    most    inflexible    guardian    of    their 

sovereignty  of  the  people.  class  privileges ;  on  the  other  hand  are 

What  else  than  proletarian  power  can    those    who    insist    that    authority    shall 

we   oppose   to   this   reactionary    power?    come  from  the  people,  and  who,  by  the 

Can  we  depend  on  the  middle  class  as  a    logic  of  circumstances,  can  found  their 

class,  or  on  Liberalism  as  a  party  ?  Facts    hopes  on  nothing  but  Social  Democracy. 

answer.      In    Belgium,    in    Holland,    in        Between  these  two  extremes   Protes- 

Germany,  the  Liberals  are  terribly  weak-    tantism   hesitates   and   Liberalism  shifts 

ened ;  the  fear  of  Socialism  demoralizes    from  place  to  place.     One  may  see  clear- 

them.     It  is  only  too  often  that  the  re-    ly  the  truth  of  the  prediction  that  was 

actionary  majority  in  the  elections  is  due    made  about  fifty  years  ago  by  the  Catho- 

to  their  votes.     In  England  the  division    He  writer,  Donoso  Cortes : 

and  melting  away  of  the  Liberal  opposi-        .  r^^^  ^-^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^q^^j,y  darkness 

tion    made    possible    the    South    African     ^^d    light.      It    has    undertaken— extravagant 

war,  and  render  possible,  if  not  probable,     and  impossible  undertaking— to  govern  with- 

the   success  of  Mr.   Chamberlain's  fiscal     out  the  people  and  without  God.    Its  days  are 

plans.  numbered.     One  sees  already  on  the  two  op- 
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posite  points  of  the  horizon,  the  rising  sun  that 
proclaims  God  and  the  ominous  cloud  that  an- 
nounces the  mad  rage  of  the  people.  In  the 
terrible  day  of  battle,  when  the  whole  arena 
shall  be  filled  with  the  Catholic  and  Socialist 
phalanxes,  no  one  will  know  where  to  find  the 
forces  of  Liberalism." 

One  may  welcome  or  deplore  the  fact 
of  this  comin^:  concentration  of  forces 
about  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  one 
side,  the  Social  Democracy  on  the  other. 


But  none  can  deny  that  this  concentra- 
tion is  inevitable,  and  that  the  future 
struggles  will  have  to  be  fought  out  be- 
tween these  two  armies.  To  those,  there- 
fore, who  are  interested  in  the  social 
movement  of  Europe,  we  say:  Observe, 
above  all  else,  if  you  wish  to  consider 
only  the  essential  factors,  the  political 
activities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  those  of  International  Socialism. 

Brussels,  Belgium. 


O 


The    Prospects    of   English    Poetry 

BY  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY 

Professor  of  Rhetoric   and   English    Literature  in   Edinburgh   University 


THERE  is  no  intention,  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  of  these  few  words 
on  a  great  subject,  of  saying  pretty 
things  to  some  living  English  poets  and 
things  the  reverse  of  pretty  to  others ; 
but  only  one  of  pointing  to  a  curious 
phenomenon,  or  absence  of  a  phenome- 
non. That  all  our  poets  of  considerable 
excellence  who  were  born  before  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  have 
passed  away,  Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr. 
Bridges  and  one  or  two  more  excepted, 
has  nothing  very  remarkable  about  it. 
The  race  of  poets  is  not  less  like  "  the 
race  of  leaves  "  than  other  divisions  of 
humanity  are.  And  I  do  not  propose  at 
the  present  moment  to  discuss  or  to  allot 
the  particular  plus  or  minus  quantity  of 
excellence  which  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
the  various  writers  of  English  verse  who 
have  been  born  later.  The  point  of  the  pres- 
ent discourse  is  that,with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Kipling,  who  is  a  sort  of  "  species 
by  himself,"  no  one  of  these  later  singers, 
excellent,  not  so  excellent,  or  not  excel- 
lent at  all,  has  launched  a  distinctly  new 
poetical  bark  on  the  waters  of  English 
poetry.  Some  of  them  have,  as  the  old 
naval  phrase  went,  "  razeed  "  old  ships 
more  or  less  successfully ;  most  have  put 
together  rafts  out  of  the  old  planks  which 
serve  the  purpose  tant  bien  que  mat.  But 
for  the  last  three  decades  a  very  careful 
and  affectionate  reader  of  poetry  can 
remember  nothing  in  the  very  least  re- 


sembling that  distinct  novelty  in  indi- 
viduals or  groups  which  was  shown  mul- 
tifariously by  *the  great  English  poets  be- 
tween 1798  and  1820;  doubly  and  with 
striking  difference  by  Tennyson  and 
Browning  ten  years  later;  distinctly  by 
the  Preraphaelites  twenty  or  thirty  years 
later  still.  We  have  apparently  returned, 
whether  the  results  be  better  or  worse,  to 
something  like  the  eighteenth  century 
habit  of  echoing  great  masters  of  the 
nearer  past,  if  not  even  to  that  earlier 
one  recommended  boldly  by  Vida  and 
other  critics  of  the  neo-classic  school — 
the  process  of  tesselating  reminiscences 
and  even  actual  phrases  from  masters 
farther  off  as  well  as  nearer  home. 

When  I  read  most  poetry  of  tl)e  day  I 
constantly  think  of  that  nearly  best  of 
Dickens's  incidental  stories  which  tells 
how  the  inhabitant  of  a  London  Inn  of 
Chancery  furnished  his  rooms  with  fur- 
niture which  he  had  borrowed  (to  use 
the  language  of  the  polite) ,  and  how  one 
night  a  mysterious  stranger  appeared, 
and,  without  any  preliminary  expostula- 
tion or  accusation,  went  around  in  a 
ghostly  manner,  laying  a  hand  on  each 
piece  and  murmuring,  "  Mine !  "  Only 
in  this  case  the  scene  would  be  even  more 
terrific,  because  not  one  but  dozens  and 
scores  of  honored  specters  would  troop 
through  our  poets'  mansions,  uttering  the 
blood-curdling  formula. 

How  Milton  would  lay  main  basse  on 
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the  ejaculatory  proper  names  at  the  be-  own  way  one  great  saying^  uttered  on 
ginning  of  this  bard's  sonnets !  How  the  threshold  of  the  Dark  Ages  by 
Wordsworth  and  Arnold  might  find  their  Boethius  as  others  from  Villon  to  Cole- 
fingers  jostling  (in  which  case  I  am  ridge  and  from  Coleridge  to  our  Pre- 
rather  sorry  for  Mr.  Arnold)  on  so-and-  raphaelites  have  been  to  put  another^, 
so's  statuesque  or  plasteresque  construe-  If  this  were  all  that  had  to  be  said  against 
tions  and  phraseology !  What  furniture  the  poetry  of  the  present  generation 
vans  of  "  ekoskevephorous  "  dimensions  (taking  that  word  in  its  usual  sense  of 
(I  have  not  invented  this  appalling  word,  the  last  thirty  years),  it  would  be  nothing 
as  some  Londoners  will  know)  would  and  less  than  nothing.  The  range  of 
Tennyson  require  to  carry  off  his  tuns  material  grows  greater — and  happily 
of  word  and  phrase  and  verse !  greater — for  each   such  generation,  and 

Rossetti  and  Mr.  Swinburne  (the  last  its  indebtedness  of  a  certain  kind  is  there- 
luckily  in  the  flesh)  would  find  fore  apparently  larger.  But  its  credit — 
themselves  creditors  to  hardly  less  ex-  the  credit  of  each — is  never  exhausted ; 
tent ;  and,  without  going  over  the  it  cannot  outrun  the  constable  if  it  only 
whole  range  of  foreign  literature,  one  observes  the  really  good  old  rule,  the 
may  just  observe  that  Heine  would  dis-  exquisitely  simple,  tho,  it  must  be  con- 
cover  a  very  large  amount  of  his  prop-  fessed,  not  easy  plan  of  making  what  you 
erty  in  the  abode  of  the  Briton,  whom  he  take  your  own. 

loved  not,  and  that  Baudelaire  would  find  The  point  to  which  I  am  drawing  at- 

that  the  international  exchange  had  al-  tention — not,  by  the  way  of  fault  finding, 

ready  rather  more  than  settled  any  ac-  which  would  be  indeed  ridiculous,  but  as 

count  he  might  have  with  De  Quincey  to  a  piece  of  natural  history — is  that  one 

and  Poe.    Of  the  condition  of  our  poetic  looks  in  vain  in  our  younger  poets  for 

chambers  after  the  process  of  redistribu-  any  sign  of    one  of    the  great  changes 

tion  had  been  accomplished,  one  would  which  certainly  do  come  over  poetry  at 

rather  not  speak.     "  The  Muse,"  it  is  to  longer  intervals,  or  even  of  the  small  ones 

be  feared,  would  once  more  "  find  Scrog-  which  come  over  it  at  shorter.    Take,  for 

gin  "  in  too  many  cases  with  very  little  instance,  such  a  vigorous  and  in  his  way 

more  than  the  traditional  "  rug  "  to  cover  most  individual   writer  as  the  late  Mr. 

him,  and  almost  without  the  traditional  Henley.     I  knew  Mr.  Henley  for  some 

truckle-bed  to  support  his  frame.  five  and  twenty  years,  and,  tho  we  did 

I  trust  it  may  be  unnecessary  for  me  not  agree  upon  all  points,  I  have  never 
to  insist  that  I  am  not  in  the  least  raising  hesitated  to  recognize  in  him  that  spark 
the  wretched  old  cry  of  plagiarism  of  genius  which  is  so  rare  in  most  gen- 
against  our  younger  and  middle-aged  erations,  which  is  never  so  common  in 
verse  writers.  Practically  speaking,  pla-  any.  I  think,  moreover,  that  he  showed 
giarism  is  a  crime  which  cannot  be  that  genius  better  in  verse  than  in  prose 
committed ;  for,  if  the  plagiarizer  pro-  — that  he  was  much  better  as  poet  than 
duces  any  good  effect,  "  he  who  takes  it  as  critic.  Nor  do  I  find  any  fault  with 
makes  it ''  and  it  becomes  his  own ;  while  the  comparative  exiguity  of  his  poetical 
if  he  does  not,  the  thing  dies  and  dis-  production.  It  is  a  singularly  vulgar  cal- 
appears — it  is  not  the  original  thing  culation  which  measures  the  vintage  of 
stolen  at  all.  Moreover,  if  it  could  be  the  "  Cotes  du  Parnasse  "  by  the  gallon 
committed,  it  would  be  a  necessity  that  it  or  the  hogshead.  But  what  is  remark- 
should  be  done  purposely,  consciously  able  about  all  his  verse  is  that  character 
and  with  intention.  I  do  not  think  that  of  "  echo  "  which,  with  characteristic 
in  these  proper  senses  it  is  any  commoner  boldness,  he  acknowledged  in  the  sub- 
in  these  days  than  it  has  been  in  all  days,  title  of  a  not  small  and  a  verv  charmin.; 
The  puhlica  mat  erics  is  still  prizmfi  juris  part  of  it.  The  unrimed  pieces  whi  :Ii 
on  the  proper  terms,  as  it  always  has  have  seemed  to  some — not  to  me — to  be 
been.  A  thousand  great  poets  of  the  fu-  his  best  things,  owe  the  clearest  royalty 
ture,  if  the  future  is  fortunate  enough  to — 

possess  so  many,  will  be  as  well  entitled  „^; '?  ,Sl^,„^r„n7'fJ  tS'hiveTenTapp?."""''"'* 

as  great  poets  in  the  past,  from  Dante 

.      r^                    1            u           4.           A-4.U*  ^"  Where  abide  now  the  bones  of  the  faithful 

to  Tennvson  have  been,  to  put  in  their  Fabricius?" 
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to  Heine  and  Arnold :  not  without  more 
indebtedness  than  some  people  would 
allow  to  Whitman.  The  French  influence 
is  to  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  recog- 
nize it  equally  indisputable,  especially,  of 
course,  in  those  exercises  in  artificial 
forms  for  which  I  myself  have  (out  of 
fashion  as  they  now  are)  a  very  strong- 
partiality,  but  the  fashion  of  which,  while 
it  lasted,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recognize  as 
rather  a  sign  of  the  absence  of  any  newer 
and  more  genuine  shifting  of  the  wind  of 
the  spirit.  Nay,  the  influence  which  some 
of  Mr.  Henley's  admirers  (not  the  most 
judicious)  would  most  scornfully  repudi- 
ate— that  of  Tennyson — is  simply  omni- 
present; not,  like  the  influence  of  Keats 
in  Tennyson  himself,  transformed,  ab- 
sorbed, reprecipitated,  but  practically  un- 
assimilated  and  unchanged. 

On  this  last  point  a  curious  excursive 
illustration  which  will  not  only  throw 
light  on  our  path  but  carry  us  further 
along  it,  occurs  to  me.  Since  Mr.  Hen- 
ley's death  some  one  (I  did  not  see  the 
original  suggestion,  but  only  a  reference  to 
it)  demanded  the  inclusion  in  all  future 
anthologies  of  English  poetry  of  the  very 
pretty  lines,  "  Bring  her  again,  O  western 
wind,  over  the  Western  sea."  It  was,  of 
course,  pointed  out  at  once  by  the  person 
(I  do  not  know  who  he  was)  whose  ref- 
erence I  saw,  that  this  is  merely  a  varia- 
tion of  Tennyson's  exquisite  song  in  the 
additions  to  The  Princess: 

Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 
Wind  of  the  western  sea. 

a  still  further  line  being  taken  from  the 
same  poem,  with  only  a  single  word's 
change.  Now,  Henlev  had  frankly  in- 
cluded this  among  his  "Echoes,"  and  there 
does  not  rest  upon  him  the  very  shadow 
of  a  suspicion  of  attempting  to  play  the 
upstart  crow  beautified  with  the  Lau- 
reate's feathers.  But  there  is  at  least 
some  possibility  of  metaphysical  connec- 
tion between  the  ignorance  of  his  admirer 
and  his  own  impulse — not  in  this  case 
only — to  vary,  rather  than  to  create.  And 
the  tracing  of  this  metaphysical  connec- 
tion may  well  occupv  us  in  the  remain- 
der of  this  little  paper. 

Both  things  seem  to  suggest,  tho  in 
different  and  at  first  sight  contradictory 
ways,  that  we  are  too  "  literary  " — that 
the  printed  book  Is  altogether  too  much 


with  us.  And  if  anybody  with  lightning 
wit  retorts,  "  Surely  literature  and  the 
printed  book  were  very  much  too  little 
with  the  gentleman  who  had  never  read 
or  had  forgotten  The  Princess"  let  me 
humbly  suggest  that  this  wit  has  rather 
overrun  itself.  With  persons  of  the  lower 
order  of  sensitiveness  to  literature  the 
immense  volume  of  literary  matter  which 
attacks  everybody  to-day  produces  no 
abiding  impression.  They  may — a  great 
many  do — read  nothing  but  what  is  new. 
If  they  do  read  other  things,  one  nail 
drives  out  another,  one  wave  washes 
away  what  has  been  deposited  by  the 
last.  They  are  disposed  to  accept,  to  wel- 
come, to  over-value  refashionings  pre- 
cisely because  they  do  not  know  or  have 
forgotten  the  older  fashions  of  the  same. 
This  of  itself  might  constitute  a  cer- 
tain temptation  to  the  artist  to  be  repro- 
ductive or  ingeniously  fertile  in  varia- 
tions, instead  of  inventing;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  of  much  importance.  The  more 
dangerous  and  the  more  effective  influ- 
ence comes  upon  him  in  another  way. 
He  has  by  the  necessity  of  his  own  ar- 
tistic sensitiveness  taken  impresion  from 
all  this  literature,  or  as  much  of  it  as  he 
has  read,  and  he  cannot  get  rid  of  it.  It 
besets  him,  haunts  him,  obsesses  him,  as 
good  old  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  very  sensibly 
writes,  and  as  we  ought  to  write.  When 
he  calls,  another  Abra  comes;  and  even 
if  he  Is  not  repeating  or  slightly  varying 
actual  phrases,  the  tone,  the  mold,  the 
form  of  older  work  abides  with  him  and 
presses  on  him.  When,  as  not  uncom- 
monly happens,  he  makes  an  effort  to  get 
rid  of  his  familar  by  outlandish  expres- 
sion, by  choice  of  unfamiliar  subject,  by 
tricks  of  meter  or  the  like,  the  obsession 
mocks  his  efforts.  "  Yes !  We're  flit- 
ting," says  the  ghost  in  the  cart. 

I  know,  of  course,  very  well — he  must 
be  a  sorry  student  of  literature  who  does 
not  know — that  this  is  no  new  thing  in 
literature ;  and  that  tho  a  shrewd  literary 
weather  prophet  can  generally  give  a 
good  notion  when  it  is  likely  to  come, 
the  shrewdest  never  can  tell  how  long 
it  will  last,  when  it  will  go  and  why 
Nay,  going  farther  and  perhaps  to  a 
dangerous  extent,  considering  my  pres- 
ent subject.  It  Is  a  sufficiently  well  at- 
tested fact  that  the  change,  when  It  comes, 
generally  comes  not  onlv  r\Qt  "  with  ob- 
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servation,"  but  against  it.     Any  day  we  I  have  professed  myself  (in  this  respect 

may  wake  up  and  find  ourselves  with  a  only)   a  sort  of  faith-healer  or  fatalist- 

really  new  poet,  a  really  new  school  of  quietist.    We  (or  some  of  us)  shall  wake 

poetry.     But  the  fact  is    that    we    have  up  some  day,  no  doubt,  and  find  ourselves 

scarcely  had  the  one,  and  we  have  cer-  in  presence  of  a  new  great  deliverance, 

tainly  not  had  the  other  for  nearly  forty  or  we  shall  not;  just  as  other  generations 

years,  nor  the  French  for  as  long,  if  not  have  and  others  again  have  not  had  this 

longer,  nor  the  Germans  for  the  best  part  experience  of  old  time.     For  the  rest  the 

of  a  century — that  is  to  say,  since  Heine's  theory  of  the  cure  by  similars,  or,  rather, 

first  appearance.  identities,  seems  to  be  once    more    ap- 

There  are  those,  no  doubt,  who  take  plicable.    Better  and  more  literature  must 

cheerfuller  views.     I  saw  it  stated  with  cure  what  much  and  not  always  good 

much  satisfaction  the  other  day  that  a  literature  has  caused.     More  reading  in 

new    school    of    literature     appears    in  the  original ;  more  reading  of  the  best 

France  on  an  average  in  every  fifteen  things;    more    comparison    of    different 

years.     If  this  be  the  case,   I   am  pre-  languages  and  periods  and  countries,  may 

pared    to    admit    that    a    new     school  do  something ;  tho  I  must  own  that  these 

of    poetry,    if    not    of    literature,    gen-  are  rather  counsels  for  the  critic  than  for 

erally  appears  in  England   about  every  the  poet.    And,  after  all,  the  observer  is 

ten.     But,  then,  this  other  person  (who  not  necessarily  a  prescriber,  nor  need  his 

was  evidently  not  joking)   as  evidently  observations  be  the  less  useful  because  he 

uses  the   words   "  new  "   and  ''  school  "  does  not  prescribe. 

and  ''  literature  "  with  meanings  quite  That  the  observation  itself  is  a  true 
different  from  those  which  I  attach  to  observation  I  am  reasonably  well  con- 
them^.  And  I  am  not  sure  that  I  vinced.  Some  day  or  other,  when  our 
should  be  disinclined  to  see  in  the  con-  fuller  anthologies  have  stretched  to  the 
fusion  which  must  accompany  such  a  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  or 
pronouncement  a  fresh  evidence  of  the  later,  the  phenomenon  is  not  likely  to 
contemporary  inability  to  shake  ourselves  escape  notice.  We  shall  have  plenty  of 
free  from  old  fashions  poetical,  while  good  verse  to  show,  and  it  will  be  of  a 
imagining  that  one  is  in  the  enjoyment  more  poetical  quality  than  you  find  in 
of  the  completest  modernity.  Contribu-  such  books  as  Dodsley  and  Pearch,  for 
tory,  too,  is  another  curious  phenomenon,  instance.  But  it  will  resemble  Dodsley 
the  renewal  of  the  old  cry  for  attention  and  Pearch  and  the  work  of  the 
to  things  of  the  present  in  poetry  which  eighteenth  century  generally  in  being  al- 
Mr.  Arnold  gagged  so  cleverly  just  fifty  most  wholly  shot  through  with  identical 
years  ago,  when  it  last  showed  itself,  threads  of  treatment  and  manner  and 
No  change  of  subject  ever  does  much  style, insteadof  inhibiting  the  almost  in- 
good  in  poetry,  because,  in  fact,  the  sub-  finite  diversity  existing  in  these  things, 
jects  of  poetry  are  always  the  same ;  which,  w^ith  some  general  resemblances, 
never  the  actual,  but  always  something  distinguishes  the  poetry  of  1789- 1870,  as 
transcending  actuality,  "  more  philosoph-  a  whole,  if  not  indeed  quite  throughout. 
ical  "  than  it,  more  serious,  more  lasting,  I  should  like  to  see  the  termination  of 
greater.  And  the  quest  for  new  subjects,  this  period,  the  leaf  turned  over,  the  new 
or,  rather,  the  imposition  of  modernity  leaf  begun.  The  uncomfortable  weight 
of  subject  upon  the  poet,  can  only  help  of  experience  and  average  is  against  my 
to  confirm  him  in  the  practice  of  resting  doing  so ;  but  you  never  can  tell,  as  has 
in  old  treatment,  of  following  the  old  been  said,  the  times  of  the  resurrection 
models,  of  practicing,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  of  the  poetical  John  Barleycorn.  And, 
more  or  less  eclectic  echo-song.  after  all,  the  old  recipe  is  more  applicable 

So  much  for  the  symptoms  and  causes ;  in  poetry  than  in  any  other  division  of 

it  remains,  I   suppose,  that  one  should  literature.    You  can  always  *'  read  an  old 

say — one  is  at  any  rate  sure  to  be  ex-  book  when  a  new  one  appears,"  and  there 

pected  to  say — something  about  the  cure,  are  so  many  old  ones,  and  they  are  so 

^  I    am    not,    of    course,    speaking    of    the    new  2.^^^  • 

French  experiments   In   prosody,   which   are   inter-  EemBcrRotf,  3c»«tA>iD 
estlng  enough,  but  not  to  the  present  point. 


France  and   the   French   People 

A    SYMPOSIUM 

[The  well-known  Paris  journalist,  M.  Louis  Dumur,  editor  of  the  Important  inter- 
national French  weekly,  L'EuropCcn,  has  asked  several  score  of  prominent  people  to  give 
him  a  brief  opinion  concerning  the  present  condition  of  France  and  the  French.     We 

are  able  to  print  below  the  replies  of  some  distinguished    Englishmen    and    Americans, 
which  are  here  published  for  the  first  time. — Editob.] 

SIR  GILBERT  PARKER,  M.  P.  ^0^   the    material    progress    of   its    land 

I  France  has  entered  on  an  economic  revo- 

SEE  no  signs  of  decadence  in  France,  lution  which  secures  her  against  the  trials 

In  every  great  city  there  accnmu-  and  dangers  of  previous  years, 
lates  the  highest  activity  of  national         Her  future,  then,  is  propitious.     She 

virtues  and  the  lowest  forms  of  personal  resumes  as  her  right  a  superior  rank  in 

vice,  and  Paris  is  no  exception  to  the  rule ;  the  hegemonv  of  the  world,  and,  for  my 

but  provincial  France  is  as  she  has  always  part— and  it  is  the  feeling  of  millions  of 

been:  sound  and  frugal  in  domestic  life,  my  countrymen— I  rejoice  in  this  antici- 

industrious,  vigorous,  acute  in  business,  pation  and  in  all  the  advantage  which 

patriotic   without   bombast,   sympathetic  must  result  therefrom  for    justice    and 

with  all  modern  progress,  and  quick  to  constitutional  liberty, 
hear  the  footsteps  of  discovery  and  in- 
vention.    Like  other  nations,   France  is  sir  charles  dilke,  m.  p. 
passing  through  a  period  of  unrest  in         in  reply  to  the  question  of  your  excel- 

hterature  and  art,  but  that  is  due  to  the  lent  periodical  I  have  to  say  that  I  cannot 

extraordinary  impulses  of  scientific  and  see  that  France,  judged  by  any  test,  can 

industrial  development.     In  science  and  be  said  to  be  ''  en  decadence." 
industry    France    marches    steadily   and         it  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  United 

with  foresight.  A  pioneer  she  has  always  States  and  (at  an  infinite  distance)  Rus- 

been;  she  is  still  a  pioneer  among  the  sia  are  gaining  on  all   other  first-class 

nations.    In  Paris  may  be  found  the  de-  Powers,   while  the  British  Empire  and 

fects  of  her  qualities,  the  defects  of  her  Germany   are    still    advancing.      France 

temperament;  but  I  believe  that  she  is  cannot  now,  I  think,  hope  for  any  ad- 

moving  forward,  and  that  the  drain  of  yance  which  can  place  her  among  the 

her    vitality— owing  to  the  long  Napo-  first  four  Powers  of  the  future.    But  her 

Iconic  wars— has  been  replaced  by  a  new,  arts  are  still  the  first  and  show  no  sign 

abundant  and  progressive  energy.  of  relative  decline. 

SIR  LAWRENCE  ALMA  TADEMA.  ALFRED   MARSHALL, 

I  love  France,  and  it  would  give  me  Professor   of   Political   Economy,   Cam- 
much  pain  to  be  obliged  to  admit  that  bridge  University. 
France  is  falling^  into  decadence;  nor  do         t    i  •  i     ,         •  r       j     i.. 
I  believe  that  such  is  the  fact,  nor  do  I         I  think  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  as 

see  any  reason  why  I  should  think  other-  1^°  the  maintenance  by  France  of  a  place 

^•gg  m  the  first  rank  of  nations.     Her  eco- 

*    SIR  EDWARD  SASSOON,  M.  P.  "?^^^  energies,  if  less  striking  than  those 

of  two  or  three  other  nations,  are  of  very 

I  find  it  very  easy  to  answer  in  the  high  quality ;  and,  as  many  writers  have 

negative  the  question  which  you  ask  me.  pointed   out,  'her   richest  industries   are 

Look  at  its  advance  along  an  eminently  less  open  to  the  competition  of  automatic 

peaceful  road,  at  its  alliance  and  friendly  or      semiautomatic     machines      worked 

relations  with  three  of  the  greatest  Euro-  "  massively  "  by  large  armies  of  work- 

pean  Powers,  equally  impressed  with  the  men,  chiefly  unskilled,  than  are  those  of 

advantages  of  peace.     Eagerly  laboring  any   other   country.      And    further,   the 
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"  white  coal  "  of  the  French  Alps  and 
Pyrenees  may  be  supplying  electrical 
power  cheaply  when  black  coal  has  be- 
come scarce.  The  disappearance  of 
France  from  the  first  rank  would  leave  a 
gap  which  no  other  country  is  exactly  fit- 
ted to  fill,  and  I  see  no  sign  that  the  gap 
will  be  made. 

WILLIAM    M.    ROSSETTI, 

Author  and  Art  Critic. 

The  question  which  is  asked  is  this : 
"La  France  est  die  en  decadence?'''  I  am 
not  qualified  to  enter  into  the  question 
by  passing  in  review  a  wide  series  of 
facts  and  drawing  argumentative  con- 
clusions from  them,  but  will  simply  ex- 
press my  own  general  conviction. 

I  refuse  to  think  that  that  France 
which  gave  the  world  a  beneficent  shock 
in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  great 
Revolution,  and  which  was  at  the  head  of 
Europe  under  the  most  heroic  genius  of 
the  eighteenth-nineteenth  century.  Na- 
poleon I  (who  was,  however,  an  Italian), 
and  which  has  produced  about  the  great- 
est literary,  poetic  and  enlightening 
genius  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Victor 
Hugo,  can  be  in  decadence  in  the  earliest 
years  of  the  twentieth  century ;  especially 
considering  that  she  has  given  herself  a 
more  advanced  type  of  government,  the 
republican,  than  about  any  other  Euro- 
pean country.  The  dominance  of  great 
and  noble  ideas,  so  prominent  in  France 
toward  1790,  does  certainly  appear  to 
have  decreased,  a  retrogression  which 
she  shares  with  most  other  civilized 
countries  in  the  world.  For  the  rest,  I 
see  no  decadence  in  France,  except  that, 
through  intrusting  her  fortunes  to  an  un- 
principled and  criminal  adventurer.  Na- 
poleon HI,  she  incurred  a  tremendous 
cataclysm  and  retribution  in  1870-71, 
from  which  she  rapidly  rallied  so  far  as 
was  possible,  and  which  she  has  nobly  re- 
trieved and  is  continuing  to  retrieve. 

OSCAR   BROWNING, 

Professor  of  History,   Cambridge  Uni- 
versity. 

I  had  better  confine  myself  to  those 
matters  with  w^hich  I  am  most  ac- 
quainted. It  has  been  my  duty  as  a  stu- 
dent of  history  and  politics  for  the  last 


forty  years  and  more  to  read  a  number 
of  books  in  foreign  languages  referring 
to  my  studies,  especially  in  French  and 
German. 

I  used  to  look  to  Germany  for  enlight- 
enment. I  now  look  to  France.  Before 
the  French  Revolution  England  drew 
much  of  its  inspiration  from  French 
sources.  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  and,  above 
all.  Gibbon  depended  on  French  culture 
and  on  French  science.  After  1789  we 
had  for  many  years  to  seek  erudition  in 
Germany.  Now  every  year  the  output 
of  German  historical  and  political  lit- 
erature becomes  less  important,  and  we 
turn  again  to  France,  who  always  gave 
us  style  and  now  gives  us  learning.  May 
no  doctrinaire  insistence  upon  abstract 
theories  tear  up  the  roots  of  this  delicate 
plant.  Let  us  remember  Tillemont  and 
the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur. 

THOMAS   HARDY. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  I  would  say 
that  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  France  is  in 
a  decadent  state.  Her  history  seems  to 
take  the  form  of  a  serrated  line,  thus : 

and  a  true  judgment  of  her  general  tend- 
ency cannot  be  based  on  a  momentary 
observation,  but  must  extend  over  whole 
periods  of  variation. 

What  will  sustain  France  as  a  nation 
is  her  unique  accessibility  to  new  ideas, 
and  her  ready  power  of  emancipation 
from  those  which  reveal  themselves  to  be 
effete. 

W.    L.    COURTNEY, 

Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

In  answer  to  the  question  you  propose 
to  me,  "  La  France  en  decadence?  "  I 
will  reply  by  pointing  to  the  admirable 
book  of  M.  Hanotaux  on  this  very  sub- 
ject. As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  he 
traces  in  detail  the  various  sources  of  the 
wealth  of  France,  and  proves  how  hope- 
ful is  the  outlook  for  her  in  the  future. 

H.    G.    WELLS. 

No !  She  is  no  more  in  decadence  than 
a  lobster  which  has  shed  its  outgrown 
armor  and  has  still  to  indurate  its  new 
coat  of  mail.  She  is  renascent.  In  my 
*'  Anticipations  "  I  have  given  my  rea- 
sons very  fully  for  believing  in  the  great- 
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ness,  in  the  future,  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, the  French  culture  and  the 
French  people. 

ANDREW  D.   WHITE. 

At  times  France  seems  going  into  a 
decline,  and  then,  in  emergencies,  shows 
such  brilliant  power  that  all  prophecies 
are  brought  to  naught. 


I  have  just  been  reading  the  speeches 
of  M.  Combes  with  Anatole  France's  in- 
troduction ;  it  fascinates  me.  Your  new 
Prime  Minister  seems  to  me  a  wonder. 
There  are  doubtless  arguments  on  the 
other  side  which  influence  good  men  like 
Ribot,  but  the  speeches  of  M.  Combes 
amaze  me  by  their  lucidity,  strength, 
depth  and  foresight. 


® 


Winter   Lyrics 

BY  THEODORE  ROBERTS 


I. 


Pipe,   bird,  in  the  tamarind  tree. 
Pipe,  wind,  on  the  azure  sea. 
Here  is  the  Season  of  Peace  on  Earth — 
Pipe  merrily. 

Roar,  surf,  on  the  outer  reef. 
Sing,  bird,  on  the  plantain  leaf. 
Here  is  the  Season  of  Joyous  Living — 
Have  done  with  grief. 

Whiter  than  snow  the  surf  roars  in. 
In  the  tamarind  tree  the  songs  begin. 
Out  in  the  tumble  of  blue  upstarts 
A  flashing  fin. 

Shout,  surf,  and  pipe,  wind ; 
Tho  seas  are  wide,  the  world  is  kind; 
Joy  has  a  nest  in  the  tamarind  tree 
For  Love  to  find. 

II. 

Over  the  canefields  breaks  the  day. 
The  boats  are  out,  in  St.  Martin's  Bay, 
Sliding  and  plunging  into  the  surf, 
Seaward,  to  safety  they  bear  away. 

The  dingy  sails  flap  up,  and  fill ; 
The  men  at  the  wet  sheets  whistle  shrill ; 
The  salt  wind  buffets  the  sea  and  leaps 
To  the  cocoanut  trees  on  the  crooked  hill. 

The  planter's  windmill,  heavy  and  slow, 
Swings  its  arms  in  the  azure  glow — 
Waves  a  hand  to  the  sea,  and  sweeps 
The  trampled  canes  in  the  yard  below. 

The  chimney  smoke-wreaths  fade  away 
In  the  thin,  blue  sky  of  the  sudden  day. 


And  naked  children  play  in  the  sun — 
Fleeing  the  surf  of  St.  Martin's  Bay. 

III. 

The  palms,  wide-crested,  and  straight,  and  fint, 
Swing  and  bow  in  a  stately  line. 

The  green  canes  rustle  and  clash  and  sigh 
As  the  winter  wind  goes  over  and  by. 

The  shutters  creak  in  the  breath  of  the  sea. 
The  blackbirds  hop  in  the  almond  tree. 

Across  the  narrow  fields  of  the  poor 
The  women  call  from  door  to  door. 

Over  the  surf  at  the  outer  reef — 
With  skill  and  valor  beyond  belief — 

The  tiny  fishing  boats  plunge  and  strain, 
Race,  and  soar,  and  top  the  surf. 
And  win  to  the  sandy  shore  again. 

IV. 

The  lithe,  brown  children  have  gone  to  rest — 
Shell-hunting  over  for  one  more  day. 
Purple  the  East,  and  purple  the  West, 
And  white  stars  over  St.  Martin's  Bay. 

The  boats,  dismasted,  gunwale  to  side, 
Sleep,  and  forget  the  turmoil  and  spray    .    . 
A  dreamless  sleep  till  to-morrow's  tide 
Slips  from  the  sands  of  St.  Martin's  Bay. 

The  shadows  are  black  in  the  almond  tree 
Our  lamps  gleam  bright ;  our  hearts  are  away — 
Over  the  reefs,  and  over  the  sea, — 
A  thousand  miles  from  St.  Martin's  Bay. 
Barbados    B.  W.  I. 


Literature 


The  Rise  of  Christianity 

It  is  fortunate,  indeed,  that  the  im- 
portant and  brilhant  work  *  of  Prof.  Paul 
Wernle,  of  Basel,  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  English  readers  in  a  good  trans- 
lation within  three  years  of  its  publica- 
tion in  German.  It  is  not  strictly  a  his- 
tory of  the  Apostolic  Age,  such  as  those 
of  Weizsacker  and  McGiffert,  which 
treat  the  history  of  Jesus  only  in  barest 
outline,  but  record  amply  the  events  after 
Pentecost  with  full  criticism  of  all  the 
New  Testament  writings.  In  Wernle 
nothing  is  said  of  the  outward  progress 
of  the  Church  and  its  development  in 
organization,  nor  of  the  critical  reasons 
which  justify  the  positions  taken.  Neither 
have  we  here  a  treatise  in  New  Testa- 
ment Theology;  expositions  of  doctrine 
are  secondary  to  description  of  men  and 
movements.  The  work  is  a  history  of 
the  rise  of  Christianity,  and  the  historian 
is  fortunate  enough  to  begin  with  the  real 
beginning  of  the  history,  the  work  of 
Jesus,  and  yet  to  carry  the  story  through 
the  period  of  the  rise  of  the  religion,  in 
the  broad  outline  necessary  for  its  com- 
prehension and  the  conciseness  needful 
for  its  grasp.  The  book  is  an  attempt  to 
tell  clearly  and  impressively  the  real 
meaning  of  the  gospel  as  it  stirred  in  the 
soul  of  Jesus,  and  the  changes  of  neces- 
sity made  in  it  by  the  missionary  efforts 
in  behalf  of  lew  and  Gentile.  Many 
statements  will  be  questioned  and  dis- 
puted, and  the  book  will  appear  to  some 
arbitrary  and  unsatisfactory,  simply  be- 
cause the  author  did  not  have  space  to 
give  his  reasons.  But  what  is  gained  is 
far  more  than  what  is  lost,  and  that  is  an 
animated,  graphic  description  of  the 
greatest  movement  in  history,  the  rise 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  importance  of  Wernle's  book  may 
be  seen  from  his  interpretation  of  Jesus, 
his  estimate  of  Paul,  and  his  striking 
use   of   the    Apocalypse.      Jesus    is    de- 

•Thb  Beginnings  of  Christianity.  By  Paul 
^yernle.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Bienemann. 
-l/.A.,  anrf  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the 
?h^'jE-,r.^-  ^Z'^^on,  LL.D.  Vol.  I.  The  Rise  of 
the  Religion.     New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 


scribed  as  the  Redeemer  of  men,  who  in 
a  very  real  and  practical  sense  lifts  them 
from  the  life  of  sin  and  care  to  righteous- 
ness and  peace  and  loving  friendship  with 
God.  The  self-consciousness  of  Jesus 
was  more  than  human,  and  the  union 
with  God  and  feeling  of  Sonship  attained 
by  him  is  the  goal  of  life,  the  object  of 
all  religion,  and  his  help  to  that  attain- 
ment in  other  men  constitutes  him  the 
world  Redeemer.  His  power,  his  self- 
consciousness  and  his  humility  cannot 
reappear  in  others,  for  Jesus  was  alto- 
gether unique  in  mission  and  in  achieve- 
ment. Yet  he  had  his  limitations,  and 
was  conscious  of  them ;  he  did  not  pro- 
fess to  know  the  time  of  the  world's  end, 
but  he  wrongly  anticipated  it  as  quite 
near ;  a  portion  of  the  false  Jewish  Mes- 
sianic idea  remained  with  him ;  he  was 
deceived  as  to  the  character  of  the  Old 
Testament  law,  and  thought  it  better 
than  it  is ;  his  sinlessness  is  a  dogma 
of  the  Church's  creation,  the  result  of 
the  application  to  Jesus  of  the  sacrificial 
system. 

Wernle's  treatment  of  Paul  is  masterly 
and  is  the  most  important  section  of  his 
book.  He  maintains  eloquently  the 
greatness  of  Paul,  and  his  pre-eminent 
service  in  broadening  Christianity  to  a 
world  religion.  Before  Paul  there  was 
a  Palestinian  sect,  after  him  a  faith  for 
all  men.  Paul  understood  Jesus  better, 
grasped  his  spirit  more  fully,  than  any 
disciple  before  him,  or  anv  that  came 
after  him.  And  yet  the  letters  to  Corinth 
and  Colossae  are  not  the  teaching  that 
shed  light  in  Galilee.  In  his  very  loyal- 
ty to  Jesus  Paul  was  forced  to  be  an 
apologist  and  to  state  the  Gospel  in  new 
forms,  and  as  a  missionary  he  had  to 
adapt  the  truth  of  Christ  to  the  minds  of 
his  hearers.  The  Gospel  suffered  from 
a  defense  of  Christianity  against  Jews 
and  an  appeal  to  Greeks.  The  Jesus  of 
history,  the  friend  of  fishers  and  of  pub- 
licans, the  man  of  sunshine  and  joy,  the 
humble  teacher  who  felt  hurt  by  the 
epithet  "  good,"  is  presented  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  mythical   form  in  which 
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alone  they  were  accustomed  to  conceive 
a  man  with  a  divine  message.  '*  St.  Paul 
finally  reaches  the  thought  of  Jesus,  but 
in  so  dangerous  and  roundabout  a  fash- 
ion that  the  Jesus  of  history  is  completely 
swallowed  up  by  the  myth  of  the  heaven- 
ly Son  of  God." 

It  will  startle  many  to  read  that  the 
Christology  of  Paul  is  conceived  from 
the  mythological  point  of  view  ;  that  his 
doctrine  of  justification  was  a  disastrous 
creation,  the  beginning  of  Catholicism 
and  a  return  to  the  legalism  from  which 
he  had  fought  his  way  out.  But  Wernle's 
view  is  one  that  must  be  reckoned  with. 
It  has  long  been  felt  that  Paul  was  not 
infallible  in  exegesis — that  he  remained 
always  something  of  a  rabbi.  Logically, 
then,  free  criticism  of  Paul's  greatest 
doctrines  and  most  important  opinions 
must  be  admitted.  The  question  is  in- 
evitable whether  Christianity  is  Paulin- 
ism,  whether  it  is  to  be  bound  forever  to 
the  thought  forms  necessary  to  the  de- 
fender of  Christianity  against  Judaism 
and  the  missionary  to  the  Roman  empire, 
under  which  forms  of  thought  he  con- 
veyed accurately  and  convincingly  the 
essential  spirit  and  message  of  Jesus, 
but  which  we  may  find  necessary  to  cast 
aside;  that  under  different  ways  of  con- 
ceiving truth  we  must  present  with  some- 
thing like  the  same  exactness  and  the 
same  enthusiasm  the  immortal  message 
of  the  Galilean  life. 

Wernle  attaches  much  importance  to 
the  Apocalypse,  as  the  solitary  surviving 
memorial  of  early  Christian  prophecy, 
the  document  which  best  represents  the 
views  prevalent  among  the  laity  in  the 
period  after  Paul. 

The  essential  truth  and  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, Wernle  knows  well  enough.  He 
believes  that  to  set  this  message  free  for 
contact  with  men's  lives  it  is  necessary 
to  separate  it  from  much  which  even  its 
greatest  messengers  have  added  to  it, 
and  which  has  been  considered  part  of 
its  very  essence.  As  to  how  he  has  per- 
formed his  task  there  will  be  difference 
of  opinion,  and  his  plan  of  sketching  in 
broad  outline,  without  criticism  of  the 
sources,  leaves  room  for  many  questions. 
But  the  movement  of  a  mighty  history 
stands  out  clear  from  this  volume ;  here  is 
at  least  one  intelligible  account  of  the 
rise  of  Christianity.  It  is  a  fascinating 
story,  chaining  interest  and  compelling 


admiration.     No    student    of    the    New 
Testament  can  afford  to  neglect  it. 

Whittier 

Professor  Carpenter's  recent  addi- 
tion to  ''  The  American  Men  of  Letters  " 
is  an  excellent  specimen  of  critical  bi- 
ography.* It  makes  a  clean,  straight- 
forward story,  and  withal  an  interesting 
one,  of  Whittier's  life.  It  disengages  the 
tendencies  of  the  time,  which  was  during 
his  early  manhood  and  middle  age  a  sin- 
gularly perplexing  one,  from  the  clutter 
of  circumstances  which  tend  to  overlay 
and  mask  them.  It  elicits  the  leading 
motives  of  his  action,  his  ideas  and  the 
significance  of  his  career,  and  sets  them 
out  in  distinct  relief.  And,  above  all,  it 
submits  his  work  and  his  writing  to  a 
discriminating,  yet  sympathetic,  analysis 
and  judgment. 

The  main  outlines  of  Whittier's  life 
are  already  pretty  well  known.  It  falls 
naturally  into  three  periods  of  unequal 
length  and  importance;  as  a  journalist 
and  politician  from  1829  to  1832,  as  a  re- 
former from  1833  to  i860,  and  as  a  poet 
from  1 86 1  to  his  death  in  1892.  As  a 
politician  there  is  little  to  be  said  of  him. 
The  main  thing,  as  Professor  Carpenter 
sees,  is  to  rationalize  his  transformation 
from  a  shrewd,  self-seeking  local  poli- 
tician, such  as  he  seemed  likely  to  be- 
come in  1833,  into  an  unselfish  and  re- 
sourceful reformer.  The  motives  of  this 
remarkable  change  are  found  on  investi- 
gation to  be  few  and  simple — the  al- 
truistic sentiments  of  the  day  in  combi- 
nation with  the  natural  exaltation  of  the 
New  England  character,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, his  failure  of  health  and  the  subse- 
quent worldly  disappointments,  which 
threw  him  back  upon  his  better  and 
deeper  self.  In  regard  to  the  second  pe- 
riod Professor  Carpenter  insists  very 
properly  upon  the  principle  of  lawful 
revolution  and  change  which  underlay 
all  his  projects  of  reform  and  which  dis- 
tinguished him  so  remarkably  from  the 
many  enthusiasts  and  fanatics  of  his  day. 
At  the  same  time  he  gives  due  credit  to 
the  elasticity  of  the  man,  which  enabled 
him  to  recognize  that  practical  states- 
m.anship  is  very  largely  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency, and,  while  holding  to  his  point, 

*  John  Geeenlbaf  Whittieb.  By  G.  R.  Carpen- 
ter.   Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.00. 
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to  adapt  his  ways  and  means  and  even  the  primitives  for  mere  fresh  sensation, 
his  convictions  to  the  exigencies  of  the  then  we  discovered  their  particular  ex- 
moment,  when  they  were  important  cellences,  and  now  we  shall  rediscover 
enough  to  justify  the  compromise.  It  those  of  their  successors  in  the  era  fol- 
was  this  peaceful  level-headedness  which  lowing,  if  an  age  that  prefers  Kipling 
formed  his  important  contribution  to  the  and  Conried  to  Pater  can  be  brought  to 
early  history  of  abolition  and  made  him  feel  pleasure  in  Raphael's  calm  perfec- 
seem  so  comparatively  uninfluential  and  tion. 

inconspicuous  amid  the  passion  and  vio-  Herr  Wolfflin*  leads  a  reaction  against 

lence  of  the  subsequent  struggle.   In  con-  this  preference  for  the  fifteenth  century, 

trast  with  this  eminently  practical,  tho  By  careful  analysis  of  the  changes  in  all 

peaceful,    sense,    however,    his    poetry,  directions  with  the  turn  of  the  century, 

which  begins  with  this  period,  is  largely  he  makes  us  feel  with  unusual  force  the 

the  result  of  a  gentle  reminiscent  regret  value  of  the  evolved  work  of  the  first 

for  his  vanished  and  irrevocable  youth,  twenty-five  years  of  the  Cinque  Cento — 

an    illusory  and    idealizing    mood,    into  the  Classic  Age — using  the  word  to  mean 

which  he  slipped  as  soon  as  he  ceased  the  moment  of  completion  in  Italian  art 

from  his  more  active  labors  in  behalf  of  effort,  which  occurred  between  1500  and 

reform.  1530- 

Finally,  without  exactly  insisting  upon  Studying  the  works  from  the  side  of 
it.  Professor  Carpenter  clears  up  the  the  craftsman  rather  than  that  of  the 
moral  of  his  life,  which  is,  after  all,  the  usual  translator  of  painter's  thoughts  into 
main  lesson  of  a  biography.  From  this  those  of  the  everyday  world,  he  is  con- 
point  of  view  the  narrowness  of  his  cir-  vincing  in  his  arguments  against  over- 
cumstances  becomes  of  striking  signifi-  estimation  of  the  Roman  classic  influ- 
cance.  Constantly  hampered  by  poverty  ence  at  this  time.  He  explains  the  change 
and  ill  health,  he  was  confined  for  the  in  the  very  movements  of  life  that 
greater  part  of  his  days  in  a  little  country  affected  appearances  in  art — the  passing 
town,  outside  of  the  world  and  beyond  from  descriptive  to  dramatically  poised 
the  stream  of  modern  culture.  Nor  were  treatment,  the  "  system  of  purification, 
his  acquaintances,  tho  numerous  and  ear-  of  exclusion  of  all  details  that  did  not 
nest,  of  a  sort  to  supply  his  deficiencies,  help  toward  the  whole,  the  selection  of  a 
And  yet  he  was,  for  all  these  disad-  few  grand  forms,"  .  .  .  /' the  great 
vantages,  a  magna  pars  in  one  of  the  leading  lines  playing  a  prominent  part," 
greatest  moral  movements  of  our  civil-  the  suppression  of  the  nervously  active 
ization  and  is  further  one  of  our  five  or  ''  rippling,  rustling,  murmuring  "  folds, 
six  greatest  poets.  How  little  apparent  so  much  a  part  of  the  preceding  style- 
opportunity  a  great  man  needs  to  do  a  in  short,  the  contrapuntal  art  of  the  six- 
great  work  in  the  world !  teenth    century.      His    instances    of   the 

^  many    differences    are   very   interesting. 

...  The   delicately  touching  fingers   of  the 

The  New  German  Art  Criticism  Quattro  Cento,  never  by  any  chance  grasp- 

There  should  be  no  need  for  a  new  i^g  a  thing  firmly,  are  contrasted  with 
work  to  be  defending  and  expounding  the  such  hands  as  those  m  Andrea  s  Ma- 
works  of  Raphael,  Leonardo  and  Michael  ^o^na  delle  Arpie,  or  m  Raphael  s  bt 
Angelo,  vet  an  observer  of  fashions  in  John,  m  the  Madonna  di  Foligna,  ^  and 
taste  can  hardlv  have  failed  to  notice  that  other  such  easily  understood  comparisons 
in  the  great  i'nterest  of  the  day  in  the  are  made.  He  limits  his  field  to  the  con- 
Quattrocentisti,inBotticemandFilippino  sideration  of  composition  in  line  and 
and  Luca  and  Donatello,  the  men  of  the  mass,  especially  in  the  schools  of  i^lorence 
High  Renaissance  have  suffered  eclipse,  and  Rome,  leaving  for  a  future  study  the 
The  very  perfection  of  their  art  has  made  mode  of  thinking  of  the  colonsts.  Ihe 
it  seem  to  lack  vivid  interest.  In  their  book  is  delightfully  clear  and  concise,  and 
enrichment  of  the  field  in  which  we  em-  ♦  the  art  of  the  Italian  renaissance  :  a 

ninv     tVip     vicii;>l     QPncp     tliPv    ItiIIpH     f1nf»  Handbook  for  Students  and  Travelers,    /rom  the 

pioy     ine     visual     sense     tney     KUiea     tne  Qerman  of  Heinrlch  WolfrUn,  Professor  of  Art  His- 

pOWer  of  enjoyment  of  the  simplicity  of  torp  in  Berlin  university.     Preface  by  Sir  Walter 

1-r                       X    J  •          ^      iir             ^  t.      1    X  Armstrong.      Illustrated.      New   York:   G.   P.    Put- 

liie  represented  in  art.    We  went  back  to  nam's  Sons.    $2.25  net. 
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his  presentation  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  men  analyzed  is  fresh,  and  stimulates 
to  renewed  interest  in  them. 

Herr  Wolfflin's  idea  throughout  is 
similar  to  that  employed  by  latest  criti- 
cism in  the  treatment  of  the  great  age  in 
Greek  art.  Through  a  long  archaic  time 
certain  motives  come  to  be  handled  with 
the  ease  that  gives  the  artist  power  to  use 
each  one  with  its  quintessence  of  ex- 
pressiveness, and  thus  a  classic  art  is  pro- 
duced. He  leaves  with  us  his  expressed 
regret  that  there  was  never  produced  the 
one  great  monument  that  might  have 
been  as  perfect  an  expression  of  that  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  was  the 
Parthenon  of  the  Athens  of  Pericles. 

The  Deliverance* 

The  heart  of  mankind  is  really  very 
old.  There  is  nothing  new  in  it,  and 
there  never  will  be.  We  have  the  same 
passions  that  damn  us  from  age  to  age, 
and  the  same  aspirations  that  bound 
Prometheus  to  h'**  crags.  A  new  dimen- 
sion added  now  and  then  to  mind  changes 
our  emotional  manifestations,  or  re- 
presses them,  but  that  is  all.  And  it  is  a 
matter  for  regret  that  some  writers  do 
not  recognize  this  fact.  Apparently  they 
regard  fiction  as  a  field  for  exploiting 
biological  hallucinations,  and  they  have 
read  more  romance  into  flesh  and  blood, 
more  dastard  lies  into  consciousness,  and 
more  madness  into  motives  than  the  hu- 
man heart  is  capable  of  in  actual  experi- 
ence. And  this  paranoiac  imagination  is 
peculiar  to  Southern  authors  of  late 
years.  With  few  exceptions,  the  South- 
ern gentleman  is  represented  as  an  ex- 
traordinary product  of  Divine  courtesy, 
granted  a  faculty  for  immorality  without 
compunction,  but  equally  endowed  with 
virtuous  aspirations  and  autocratic  emo- 
tions— the  latter  v^arranted  to  ignite 
upon  the  smallest  provocation  and  en- 
velop the  whole  romance  in  flames  or 
bloodshed  ;  in  short,  differentiated  from 
his  kind  by  a  superlative  degree  in  every- 
thing, which  he  does  not  really  possess. 
And  the  whole  world  knows  how  wearied 
everybody  is  of  these  literary  prevarica- 
tions of  human  nature  in  the  South.  But 
there  is  a  deal  of  difference  between  a 

*  The  Deliverance,  By  Ellen  Olasgow.  New 
York :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.50. 


novel  written  from  this  narrow,  provin- 
cial point  of  view  and  a  romance  of  pro- 
vincial life.  The  former  is  always  a  fail- 
ure, while  the  latter  may  be  a  master- 
piece in  dramatic  art — a  statement  that 
brings  us  to  the  proper  literary  angle 
from  which  to  view  The  Deliverance,  a 
romance  of  the  tobacco  fields  in  Virginia 
twenty  years  after  the  Civil  War.  This 
is  an  interpretation  of  Southern  life  in  a 
rural  neighborhood,  to  be  sure;  but  it  is 
written  out  with  that  touch  of  nature 
which  "  makes  the  whole  world  kin  " — 
kin  in  avarice,  crime,  love  and  triumphant 
virtue.  All  the  ancient  elements  of  our 
common  nature  are  exposed — from  the 
malicious  fortitude  with  which  Susan 
Spade  lived  up  to  her  doctrine,  ''  What's 
the  use  of  bein'  honest  if  you  can't  p'int 
your  finger  at  them  that  ain't ! "  to 
Tucker  Corbin,  who  was  disposed  to 
cover  every  man  with  the  mantle  of  his 
charity.  But  they  are  so  dramatized  as 
to  represent  progressive  stages  of  civil- 
ization in  the  South.  And  it  is  a  unique 
performance,  in  that  the  author  does  not 
confine  her  demonstration  to  historical 
accusations  against  the  North,  as  is  the 
usual  method  of  these  writers ;  but  each 
character  is  like  a  different  photograph 
of  the  same  situation.  Thus  Madam 
Blake  gives  the  point  of  view  held  by  the 
ultra-aristocrats.  "Love  making,  I. have 
always  heard,  should  be  the  pastime  of 
the  leisure  class  exclusively,"  was  her  un- 
scrupulous opinion.  The  measure  of  so- 
cial morality  in  her  day  may  be  inferred 
from  this  comment :  "  Oh !  the  family  was 
all  right.  I  never  heard  a  word  against 
the  women !  "  And  at  the  very  end  of 
all  things  she  concluded  with  this  au- 
dacious   but  noble  testimony: 

"  I  am  not  afraid  to  die,  for  I  have  never  to 
my  knowledge  done  anything  unbecoming  a 
lad}^  Remember  to  be  a  gentleman,  my  son, 
and  you  will  find  that  that  embraces  all  moral- 
ity and  a  good  deal  of  religion.  .  .  .  Your 
Uncle  Bolivar  used  to  say,  '  I  may  not  sit  with 
the  saints,  but  I  hope  to  stand  with  the  gentle- 
men!'" 

Like  the  figure  in  a  fine  old  portrait  to 
which  forty  years  have  already  given  the 
tone  of  time,  this  old,  tight-waisted 
gentlewoman,  seated  in  her  Elizabethan 
chair,  furnishes  the  story  with  the  cos- 
tume, personality  and  perspective  of  an 
elder  day. 
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Fletcher,  the  fat  scamp  who  appro- 
priated the  Blake  estates,  is  an  obsession 
of  villainy  incident  to  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  the  times,  and  ir  of  no  impor- 
tance, altho  the  character  is  well  por- 
trayed, except  as  his  greed  and  brutality 
affects  the  hves  of  those  about  him.  And 
Christopher  Blake,  the  hero,  will  not  ap- 
peal to  the  average  reader ;  but  when  we 
consider  that  his  passions,  his  half  degra- 
dation, his  furious  struggle  with  unnatu- 
ral poverty,  represent  the  transition  pe- 
riod in  the  South,  the  character  becomes 
significant.  Twenty  years  after  the  war, 
young  men,  whose  fathers  begot  them 
gayly  in  the  insolent  profligate  past,  were 
forced  to  learn  modesty,  patience  and  a 
new  kind  of  courage  between  furrows. 
And  so,  born  to  the  saddle,  with  the  spirit 
of  dominion  changed  to  fever  in  his 
blood,  Christopher  Blake  toils  in  the  to- 
bacco fields,  curses  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  with  impotent  rage,  and  in  the  su- 
preme moment  proves  his  real  mettle 
with  a  sacrifice  which  required  more 
courage  than  his  earlier  ancestors  carried 
with  them  on  the  battlefield.  And,  in- 
deed, if  the  Southerner  has  any  distinc- 
tion over  other  men,  it  is  his  peculiar  fit- 
ness for  the  supreme  moment.  Apparent- 
ly he  does  not  show  off  to  any  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  even  tenor  of  life,  but  he 
is  a  genius  and  a  hero  when  it  comes  to 
emergencies.  However,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  at  this  point  Miss  Glasgow 
has  marred  the  symmetry  of  her  story 
with  a  denouement  out  of  all  proportion 
to  preceding  events.  Christopher's  re- 
nunciation of  life  and  honor  for  the  man 
whom  he  imagined  he  had  wronged  is 
eloquent,  dramatic,  but  by  no  means 
necessary. 

The  contention  of  some  that  The  De- 
liverance is  not  equal  to  Miss  Glasgow's 
other  novels  is  a  criticism  that  may  be 
sustained  so  far  as  the  story  goes ;  for  she 
is  too  much  interested  in  the  development 
of  individual  characters  to  fit  the  dififer- 
ent  elements  together  in  a  swiftly  mov- 
ing action.  But  this  is  a  fault  easily  for- 
given when  we  consider  that  each  per- 
son's life  portrayed  is  a  complete  drama 
in  itself.  Besides,  this  representation  is 
not  far  from  the  truth  of  things.  No 
community  life  is  so  co-ordinate,  so  com- 
pact, as  to  make  a  good  play  if  it  were 
actually   dramatized.     In  this  novel  the 


one  common  element  of  interest  is  the 
tobacco  fields.  These  are  like  green  in- 
land seas  across  which  the  wind  sends  a 
thousand  leaf  waves.  And  soon  or  late 
every  character  in  the  book  is  drawn  into 
some  sort  of  contrast  with  this  emerald 
surface,  either  scenic  or  dramatic. 

The  Foe  of  Compromise,  and  Other  Essays. 
By  William  Garrott  Brown.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.  ^150. 

This  little  book  of  essays  is  a  collection 
of  articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly.  The  first  is  a  philosophic 
defense  of  compromise,  in  which  the  au- 
thor has  in  mind  the  famous  political 
compromise  of  1850.  The  foe  of  com- 
promise is,  the  author  conceives,  a  demon 
inhabiting  every  human  breast.  Happily 
for  the  world  it  lies  dormant  in  some,  in 
others  the  demon  asserts  himself,  only  to 
be  throttled  after  a  struggle.  Some  men 
like  Garrison  are  completely  within  its 
power.  Such  men  are  necessary  at  some 
crises  of  the  world's  history,  but  they  are 
uncomfortable  men,  ''  disregarding  all 
that  the  long  experience  of  mankind  can 
teach  concerning  the  way  to  live  best  in 
this  world."  The  object  of  the  essays  is 
to  show  the  usefulness  of  compromise,  its 
absolute  necessity  in  all  the  relations  of 
life — in  friendship,  in  love  and  in  busi- 
ness. Without  compromise  a  man  can 
not  do  real  work  in  the  world.  In  the 
second  essay  Mr.  Brown  denies  Mr. 
Bryce's  assertion  that  in  America 
"  neither  party  has  any  principles,  any 
tenets."  He  demonstrates  by  a  rapid  sur- 
vey of  the  political  history  of  the  United 
States  that  there  have  been,  under  chang- 
ing names,  two  great  parties  with  funda- 
mental principles  to  which  they  have  been 
tenacious  throughout.  The  third  essay, 
"  The  Task  of  the  American  Historian," 
is  as  ohilosophical  a  bit  of  criticism  as 
Woodrow  Wilson's  history  of  the  United 
States  had  drawn  from  historical  writers. 
It  criticises  adversely,  but  with  generous 
appreciation,  and  takes  occasion  to  exam- 
ine broadly  the  true  aim  of  the  Ameri- 
can histori'an.  We  see  in  this  essay  evi- 
dence of  an  inspiring  and  sane  reaction 
against  German  ideals  in  historica-I  work. 
The  last  essay,  "  The  Great  Occasions  of 
an  American  University,"  reviews  the 
past  of  Harvard,  and  interweaves  de- 
scriptions of  the  institution  as  it  looked 
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on  certain  "  great  occasions."  This  essay, 
as  the  others,  conveys  to  us  a  beautiful 
enthusiasm  for  culture  and  the  charm  of 
Mr.  Brown's  personality,  which  is  in  his 
previous  work,  both  as  an  historian  and  a 
novelist. 

History  of  Coinage  and  Currency  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Perennial  Contest  for 
Sound  Money.  By  A.  Barton  Hepl  urn. 
New  York:  The  Macmilian  Co.,  ;^2.oo  net. 

The  conclusion  drawn  by  Mr.  Hep- 
burn from  his  elaborate  investigation  of 
our  financial  history  is  that  every  genera- 
tion has  had  to  learn  for  itself  the  evils 
of  unsound  money.  The  colonies  wal- 
lowed in  the  mire  of  irredeemable  paper, 
and  the  Continental  Congress  plunged  in 
the  deepest  of  all.  The  generation  of 
statesmen  who  framed  our  Constitution 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  State  govern- 
ments from  indulging  in  such  debauch- 
ery for  the  future,  and  supposed  that  they 
had  also  restrained  the  general  Govern- 
ment. The  Civil  War  broke  down  consti- 
tutional restraints,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
frightful  cost  of  the  greenbacks,  every  at- 
tempt to  retire  them  has  failed,  while  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  they  may 
be  issued  at  the  will  of  Congress.  Future 
generations  may  yet  suffer  from  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power.  What  the  State  Gov- 
ernments could  not  do  directly  they  very 
soon  proceeded  to  do  indirectly.  They 
chartered  banks  without  number  and 
without  safeguards,  and  the  currency  of 
the  country  was  abominable  until  the 
exigencies  of  the  national  Government 
caused  it  to  extinguish  State  banks  and 
substitute  a  national  system.  With  all 
its  defects,  this  system  has  at  least  fur- 
nished the  country  with  currency  which 
could  be  accepted  without  scrutiny,  and 
which  has  involved  no  loss  to  its  holders. 
The  system  needs  to  be  improved  by 
copying  the  enlightened  principles 
adopted  by  our  neighbors  in  Canada, 
when  it  will  probably  be  permanently 
established.  The  prolonged  agony  of  the 
struggle  of  the  intelligent  business  men 
of  the  country  to  restrain  the  pernicious 
activity  of  their  legislatures,  and  the  hu- 
miliating efforts  of  legislators  to  propi- 
tiate ig'norance  and  dishonesty  without 
ruining  the  country,  are  set  forth  at  too 
great  length  by  Mr.  Hepburn.  Professor 
Sumner  and  Horace  White  have  pretty 


well  covered  the  ground,  and  their  works 
have  a  greater  scientific  value  than  this. 
There  may  be  some  convenience,  how- 
ever, in  having  the  annals  of  the  "  peren- 
nial contest "  detailed  at  some  length, 
and  those  who  read  this  book  will  get  a 
fairly  correct  idea  of  the  general  course 
of  events.  Mr.  Hepburn  does  not  write 
as  a  controversialist,  and,  while  his  own 
point  of  view  is  evident,  it  is  not  ob- 
truded. An  appendix,  containing  copies 
of  many  important  laws  and  reports,  is 
a  valuable  feature  of  this  work. 

The  Unreformed  House  of  Commons.  By 
Edward  Porritt,  assisted  by  Annie  G.  Por- 
ritt.     Two  vols.    The  Macmilian  Co.,  1903, 

As  regards  the  making  of  this  book, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  is  that 
the  authors  found  abundant  material  in 
the  libraries  of  this  country.  When  wc 
observe  the  enormous  mass  of  minute  de- 
tails, often  of  the  most  technical  and 
recondite  character,  which  are  here  col- 
lated and  set  forth,  we  may  well  think 
that  our  progress  has  been  as  great  in 
supplying  scholastic  apparatus  as  in  the 
development  of  material  appliances  in 
general.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  book  is 
a  fine  piece  of  historical  work,  and  it  de- 
serves far  more  extended  notice  than  we 
are  able  to  give  it.  The  authors  trace 
the  history  of  the  parliamentary  franchise 
from  the  earliest  times,  through  shire 
and  borough,  with  full  particulars  of  the 
changes  and  their  causes,  not  neglecting 
to  aid  the  reader  by  carefully  drawn 
maps.  In  early  times,  to  send  representa- 
tives to  Parliament  was  generally  re- 
garded as  a  burden  by  the  constituencies, 
and  to  be  sent  was  thought  a  hardship  by 
the  members.  They  frequently  de- 
manded that  the  constituencies  should 
pay  them  for  serving,  and  in  some  cases 
boroughs  obtained  relief  from  this  bur- 
den by  getting  altogether  excused  from 
sending  a  representative.  So  long  as  this 
was  the  tendency  the  franchise  was  not 
greatly  restricted.  It  was  felt  to  be  a 
rather  undesirable  responsibility,  and 
those  who  were  charged  with  it  had  little 
disposition  to  allow  exemptions  or  to 
monopolize  it.  Very  gradually  a  seat  in 
Parliament  came  to  be  desirable.  It  not 
only  conferred  social  distinction,  but  pe- 
cuniary profit.     All  sorts  of  places  in  the 
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civil  service,  in  the  army  and  in  the 
Church,  all  manner  of  pensions  and 
sinecures,  were  available  to  members  of 
Parliament,  and  the  possessors  of  the 
franchise  came  to  realize  that  their  suf- 
frages had  substantial  value.  As  was 
natural,  those  who  failed  for  any  reason 
to  maintain  their  rights  became  perpetu- 
ally excluded,  and  the  franchise  was  held 
like  a  hereditament.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  possessors  of  it  frequently  saw  that 
money  was  to  be  made  by  extending  it, 
and  admitted  "  honorary "  freemen  bv 
the  hundred  and  even  by  the  thousand. 
Parliament  itself  engaged  in  the  delicate 
task  of  regulating  the  franchise,  not  by 
general  law,  but  for  particular  places. 
The  abuses  which  resulted  were  of  the 
most  diversified  and  often  absurd  de- 
scription, but  were  so  buttressed  by  the 
combination  of  selfish  interests  as  almost 
to  need  a  revolution  for  their  overthrow. 
In  spite  of  the  remoteness  and  asperity 
of  the  subject,  the  authors  have  made  an 
extremely  interesting  and  in  the  main 
readable  book  upon  it;  a  book  which  is 
scholarly  without  being  tedious,  and 
which  really  constitutes  an  epitome  of 
the  political  history  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 


Long  Will.    By  Florence  Converse.     Boston: 

Houghton,  Miffiin  &  Co.,  $1.50 

This  is  a  story  in  which  William  Lang- 
lande,  author  of  the  famous  series  of 
poems  which  appeared  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century  under  the 
title  of  Piers  Ploughman,  is  the  pervad- 
ing spirit.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
reflect  the  popular  feeling  of  the  period : 
its  great  social  and  religious  movement ; 
the  deep-seated,  brooding  discontent  of 
the  people  with  the  condition  of  afifairs 
in  Church  and  State,  and  the  ultimate 
revolt  of  the  peasantry  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Wat  Tyler.  The  tale,  which  is 
quaintly  told  in  archaic  style  and  with 
considerable  skill,  shows  careful,  pains- 
taking research,  as  well  as  no  little  poetic 
feeling.  It  has  to  do  principally  with  his- 
toric events,  but  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name  have  been  given  to  Langlande's 
legendary  daughter,  and  it  is  Calote's 
pretty  romance  with  King  Richard's 
favorite  squire  that  furnishes  the  most 
moving  matter  in  the  book. 


Pebbles 

Here  is  one  thing  about  the  average  res- 
ignation: it  is  accepted. — Atchison  Globe. 

....He:  "May  I  imprint  a  kiss  upon  your 
hand?  "  She:  "  No;  that  would  be  quite  out  of 
place." — Exchange. 

Not  Sneezing. — "  Has  your  father  a  bad 
cold?"  "No,  indeed.  He  is  merely  reading 
the  Russian-Japanese  war  news  aloud." — 
Washington  Star. 

....'04:  "There  was  a  fellow  in  my  section 
on  the  sleeper  that  had  smallpox."  '05  :  "  I'll 
bet  you  gave  him  a  wide  berth." — Harz'ard 
Lampoon. 

....There  is  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of 
the  Russians,  owing  to  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Japan.  One  man  said  to-day :  "  All  I  know 
about  Russians  is  that  they  smell  like  sheep." — 
Atchison  Globe. 

...  .In  response  to  our  questioning  as  to  the 
success  of  the  woman  minister,  in  what  it  con- 
sists and  how  far  it  can  be  attributed  to  her 
sex,  a  Southern  brother  writes  of  one :  "  She 
was  '  peculiarly  successful '  in  getting  married 
to  the  Methodist  minister  of  the  town ;  and  this 
I  *  attribute  to  her  sex.'  " — Congregationalist. 

Said  the  Japanese  Admiral  Togo, 
To  the  Russian  Admiral  Volganovoremyanish- 
ninevgorodovskivitchivogo,* 

"  If  you  think  that  you  can  chew 
Up  the  innocent  Manchu, 
You  will  jolly  soon  find  it  is  no  go." 
[♦Pronounced  "Vogo."] 

— Kobe  Herald 

the  horrors  of  war. 
When  the  battle  ship  "  Obslavsky  " 

Meets  the  cruiser  "  Okamuro  " 
And  the  war  ship  "  Pietropavsky  " 

Bumps  against  the  "  Shikoshuro,'* 
Ah,  the  sea  will  then  turn  ruddy. 
All  the  decks  will  then  be  bloody, 

And  the  anxious  world  will  waitsky,  for  the 
newsovitch  with  dread ; 
There  will  then  be  aitch  to  paysky, 
And  the  ones  who  get  awaysky 

Will    have   thrilling  tales    to   tellsky    of   the 
bloodovitch  they  shed. 

When  the  mighty  "  Shikoshimo  " 
Rams  the  great  "  Kovanokoff," 
And  the  helpless  "  Hakorimo  " 

Gets  it  from  the  "  Horsemoff/* 
Ah,  'twill  be  a  fearful  fightsky, 
Many  a  soul  will  take  its  flightsky 
To  the  realmovitch  in  which  the  ones  who 
go  beforeoff  dwell ! 
Who  may  guess  the  endomuro? 
War  is  hellskyvitch  forsureo, 

Even  tho  a  rose  may  bloomsky  where  a  hero- 
vitch  once   fell. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Editorials 


National  Candidates  and  Issues 

We  believed  that  Mr.  Hanna  meant 
what  he  said  in  response  to  all  sugges- 
tions that  he  should  become  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidential  nomination.  When 
powerful  capitalists  who  resented  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  attack  upon  the  Northern  Se- 
curities merger,  and  his  intervention  to 
restore  peace  at  the  anthracite  coal  mines, 
urged  the  Senator  to  seek  the  nomina- 
tion, he  declined  because  (first)  he  was 
loyal  to  the  President,  and  because  (sec- 
ond), being  a  politician  of  much  experi- 
ence and  common  sense,  he  knew  that 
such  a  contest  as  he  was  asked  to  make 
would  defeat  his  party  at  the  polls.  If 
he  had  lived,  the  President  would  have 
been  nominated  and  would  have  had  "his 
support  in  convention  and  campaign. 
Therefore  his  death  does  not  really  affect 
the  political  situation  except  by  depriving 
the  party  of  his  services  and  advice.  Be- 
fore his  death  there  was  but  one  candidate 
for  the  Republican  nomination;  there  is 
but  one  now. 

On  the  other  side  more  than  6,000,000 
votes  will  be  cast  in  November  next  for 
some  one ;  but  who  can  tell  now  the  name 
of  the  candidate  or  point  out  the  issues 
that  his  party  shall  declare  to  be  para- 
mount? Mr.  Cleveland,  cordially  hated  by 
a  large  portion  of  his  party,  declines  the 
support  of  those  who  admire  him.  Mr. 
Gorman  is  discredited  by  the  failure  of 
his  leadership  in  the  Senate  and  by  a  loss 
of  influence  in  his  State.  Judge  Parker, 
unknown  outside  of  his  own  State,  is  op- 
posed by  the  men  who  control  the  party 
in  it.  Mr.  Olney,  living  in  a  State  that 
is  hopelessly  Republican,  must  contend 
against  the  hatred  that  Mr.  Cleveland  has 
excited.  Mr.  Bryan,  lecturing  industrious- 
ly upon  what  seem  to  him  to  be  moral 
issues  in  politics,  appears  to  be  relying 
upon  Mr.  Hearst  and  his  barrel  (which 
Henry  Watterson  has  discovered  in  Ken- 
tucky and  elsewhere)  for  power  to  con- 
trol one-third  of  the  delegates,  and  thus 
to  prevent  the  nomination  of  any  one 
whom  he  does  not  like. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  extreme  bitterness 
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and  the  number  of  Mr.  Qeveland's 
Democratic  foes,  will  any  unbiased  stu- 
dent of  practical  politics  say  that  he  could 
be  nominated  if  he  should  permit  the  use 
of  his  name,  or  that,  if  nominated,  he 
would  receive  three-quarters  of  the  nor- 
mal Democratic  vote?  Can  the  political- 
ly unknown  chief  judge  of  New  York's 
Court  of  Appeals,  when  opposed  by  the 
Democrats  who  will  control  his  State's 
delegation,  expect  to  convince  the  Demo- 
crats of  other  States  that  he  is  the  man 
to  defeat  Mr.  Roosevelt?  Would  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Hearst  excite  enthu- 
siasm in  the  States  that  are  essential,  or 
call  back  the  conservatives  whom  the 
nomination  of  Bryan  drove  out  of  the 
party?  We  should  be  glad  to  see  a  har- 
monious, orderly  and  sane  Opposition. 
But  the  man  to  unite  and  lead  the  Demo- 
cratic factions  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

Mr.  Cleveland  is  convinced  that  there 
is  now  an  opportunity  for  Democratic 
success.  "  Broken  pledges  and  forgotten 
promises  of  reform,"  he  says,  "  vex  the 
sight  on  every  side ;  "  popular  distrust 
and  fear  **  prevail  everywhere  in  the 
land."  If  the  opportunity  really  be  so 
inviting  as  he  thinks  it  is,  his  party  can 
take  advantage  of  it  only  by  setting  forth 
a  lofty  and  conservative  platform  as  well 
as  by  nominating  a  candidate  who  will 
inspire  confidence  and  be  an  issue  in  him- 
self. 

But  the  difficulties  which  threaten  to 
prevent  an  agreement  upon  such  a  plat- 
form are  not  less  formidable  than  those 
which  have  thus  far  concealed  the  strong 
and  sound  man  whom  the  party  could  be 
induced  to  place  upon  it.  Free  silver 
might  be  laid  aside,  as  Mr.  Williams  sug- 
gests, if  the  Bryanites  would  be  reason- 
able. Anti-imperialism,  as  defined  in  the 
platform  and  campaign  of  1900,  is  politic- 
ally somewhat  out  of  date.  Republican 
purposes  with  respect  to  the  Philippines, 
as  foreshadowed  by  the  President.  Mr. 
Taft,  Mr.  Root  and  Mr.  Moody,  do  not 
now  invite  a  sharp  partisan  attack  that 
could  win  any  votes.  With  half  the 
Democratic  Senators  voting  for  the  canal 
treaty,  the  Panama  question  ceases  to  be 
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an  issue  that  has  any  political  value  for  selves,  by  a  reduction  of  tariff  duties 
the  Opposition.  A  majority  of  the  affecting  their  products  is  not  generally 
American  people  will  not  follow  Mr.  approved.  Upon  various  phases  of  these 
Gorman  in  asking  that  naval  construction  questions  concerning  the  tariff  and  what 
be  checked.  Demands  for  economy  and  are  commonly  called  the  Trusts  the 
denunciations  of  official  corruption  are  Democratic  party,  wisely  led,  could  make 
political  platitudes,  altho  the  Republican  a  very  formidable  campaign.  The  result 
party  will  rightly  suffer  if  it  shall  be  of  it  could  not  be  clearly  foreseen.  But 
shown  that  it  has  failed  to  prosecute  the  the  force  of  a  sane  and  powerful  utter- 
guilty.  So  far  as  labor  questions  are  con-  ance  on  these  questions  could  easily  be 
cerned  the  President  is  comfortably  in-  neutralized  by  association  with  dead  and 
trenched  behind  the  Miller  case  and  the  discredited  issues,  the  vagaries  of  Popu- 
Anthracite  arbitration.  Democratic  plat-  lism,  and  an  unworthy  ticket, 
form  utterances  about  the  negro  might 
please  the  South,  whose  vote  is  secure, 

but  in  the  North  would  probably  do  the  Teachers  and  Doers 

party  more  harm  than  good.     The  per-  ^^         ,     . 

sonal  argument  against   Mr.  Roosevelt,  ,  /  ^e  closmg  paragraph  of  Mr.  Mose- 

which  some  Democrats  now  regard  with  0^  s  report  on  education  m  the  United 

much  favor,  is  one  that  the  party  should  ?^^}^^  deserves  especial  attention,  since 

approach  with  caution,  remembering  that  ^^   ^ears    upon    a    debatable    point,    and 

those  in  the  Republican  party  to  whom  ^f-'^y  college   authorities   have   not   yet 

he  is   "  unsafe  and   reckless  "  represent  adopted  the  policy  he  commends : 

doctrines  and  tendencies  which  the  De-  "  In  an   English  technical  college  the  pro- 

mocracy  must  denounce.  fessors  are   frequently  required  to  give  their 

There  remain  to  be  considered,  of  the  whole  time  to  the  teaching  duties  of  their  post, 

prominent  questions,  the  tariff  and  the  ^^^,  ^^.^    debarred   from   undertaking  outside 

corporations,  and  especially  the  latter  as  Professional  work.    The  result  is  apt  to  be  that 

1  \    ,    ,      . '          -     1    .  •             J          .   ■   .•  they   lose   touch   with   the   practical    needs    of 

related   to   import   duties  and   restrictive  manufacturing  industry,  and  that  their  instmc- 

legislation.      Here    is    the    most   mvitmg  tion  takes  on  an  academic  tinge   which   does 

field    for    Democratic    effort.      With    the  not  make  for  the  efficiency  of  their  pupils  in 

slight  but  quite  perceptible  decline  from  a  actual    industrial   work.     Far    better    is    the 

period  of  boisterous  speculative  prosper-  American  practice  of  not  merely  allowing  the 

ity,  these  questions  now  attract  the  atten-  professors  to  take  outside  work,  but  even  re- 

tion  of  thoughtful  men.     The  cost  of  liv-  garding  them  as  something  of  a  failure  if  they 

ing  is  high,  but  wages  are  no  longer  ris-  ^^  "^^  ^^^  P^^^^y  °^  s"^^  work  to  do." 

ing.    In  some  industries  they  have  fallen.  That  this  is  the  policy  of  some  of  our 

Great  combinations  that  keep  prices  high  best  technical  schools  is  true,  but  in  many 

at  home  and  sell  at  much  lower  prices  technical  schools,  especially  where  these 

abroad  are  now  objects  of  popular  enmity  have  been  annexed  to  the  traditional  col- 

and  attack.    There  is  a  growing  demand  lege  in  response  to  the  demands  of  the 

for  a  revision  of  that  tariff  which  enables  age,    the    old    prejudice   in    favor   of   a 

them  thus  to  discriminate  against  those  cloistered   scholarship   yet   prevails,   and 

who  gave  them  highly  profitable  protec-  the  instructors  are  more  or  less  explicitly 

tion.  prohibited   from  "  engaging    in    gainful 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  new  public-  pursuit,"  as  it  is  elegantly  expressed, 
it}^  laws  aimed  at  great  manufacturing  Now,  where  a  professor  has  nothing 
corporations  have  been  of  no  account,  to  do  but  to  profess,  his  task  is  an  easy 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  suit  against  the  railroad  one,  and  chairs  in  such  institutions  are 
merger  commends  to  the  public  his  cour-  apt  to  be  filled  by  those  who  take  natu- 
age  and  fidelity,  but  the  masses  desire  rally  to  a  sedentary  life.  Here  we  find 
that  manufacturing  combinations  shall  be  professors  of  agriculture  who  would 
subjected  to  restraint.  The  President's  starve  on  an  eighty-acre  farm,  and  pro- 
argument  that  small  competitors  of  great  fessors  of  stenography  and  bookkeeping 
combinations  would  be  ruined,  or  would  who  cling  with  desperation  to  their  posi- 
suffer  more  than  the  combinations  them-  tions  in  the  college  because  if  thev  lost 
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them  they  would  never  be  able  to  get  a  he  is  not  regarded  as  disqualified  for  ex- 
job  in  an  office.  pounding  the  Athenian   constitution  be- 

The  American  youth   is  not  well   en-  cause  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the 

dowed  with  the  qualities  of  respect  and  affairs   of  his   own   municipality.      Thus 

admiration,  but  wliat  he  has  of  these  he  the  barriers  between  the  college  and  the 

usually  reserves  for  those  of  his  instruc-  world  are  breaking  down,  as  are  those 

tors  who  can  do  things.    In  passing  from  between  the  Church  and  the  world,  and 

one  class  room  to  another  this  is  very  the  policy  Mr.  Mosely  commends  is  ex- 

noticeable.     The   intentness   with   which  tending  to  other  than  technical  schools, 

the  medical  student  leans  over  the  railing  It  may  be  that  in  time  efficiency  rather 

and  watches  the  movement  of  the  sur-  than  proficiency   will  be   regarded   as  a 

geon   who   is  performing  an   operation,  more  important  qualification  of  teachers 

and  the  attention  he  pays  to  the  lightest  in  all  departments, 

word  and  the  not  always  exemplary  jokes  «^ 
of  a  man  who  is  called  to  the  ends  of  the 

earth  when  a  war  breaks  out,  contrast  China  and  the  Eastern  War 
strongfly  with  the  sleepy  atmosphere  of  ^  ,  ,  i  ,  r  i  ,  t 
other  class  room,  where  the  students  have  ^o  one  that  takes  a  look  far  ahead  the 
to  be  continually  prodded  by  various  peda-  "^^^t  important  question  that  awaits  an- 
gogical  devices  to  keep  up  even  the  sem-  ^wer  concerns  the  future  of  China.  Is 
blance  of  interest.  The  students  in  min-  ^jiina  waking  up?  Will  the  conclusion 
ing  engineering  do  not  think  any  the  less  p^  the  war  mean  the  preservation  of  the 
of  their  professor  because  in  his  last  vaca-  '  administrative  entity  of  China,  or  will 
tion  in  the  mountains  he  got  twice  his  the  empire  be  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured 
college  salary  for  the  inspection  of  a  by  the  vultures?  What  have  we  to  hope 
mine.  The  president  who  leaves  his  work  ^^r  China  or  to  fear  for  her  ? 
for  a  year  to  serve  on  a  national  commis-  It  seems  to  be  a  general  opinion  that 
sion  or  help  in  making  an  important  China  has  learned  no  lesson  from  her 
treaty  is  serving  his  college  as  efficiently  defeat  by  Japan  or  from  the  capture  of 
as  his  predecessor  who  confined  his  work  Pekin  by  the  Alhes.  The  old  Empress 
to  the  teaching  of  moral  philosophy  and  Dowager  is  m  control,  and  she  is  no  con- 
formal  log'ic.  v^^t  to  modem  ideas,  even  if  she  does 

It  is  not,  indeed,  very  long  since  a  pro-  give  tea  parties  to  the  ladies  of  the  Diplo- 

fessor  of  poUtical  economy  who  invited  matic   Corps.     And   yet  one  who  looks 

a  labor  agitator  to  his  house,  doubtless  back  a  few  years  may  learn  to  his  sur- 

that  he  might  observe  at  close  range  the  pnse  that  China  has  not  been  standing 

strange  animal  he  described    as  a  zool-  still. 

ogist  might  wish  to  see  an  okapi,  or  a  Railroads  are  penetrating  the  interior 
professor  of  sociology  who  lectured  be-  oi  China.  The  American  concession 
fore  a  club  of  socialists,  presumably  that  from  Canton  to  Wuchang,  in  the  middle 
he  might  convert  them  from  the 'error  Yangtze,  connecting  with  the  Belgian 
of  their  ways,  was  subjected  to  very  vio-  railroad  from  Pekin  to  Wuchang,  will 
lent  popular  criticism,  in  which  he  were  divide  China  into  an  eastern  and  a  west- 
lucky  if  the  board  of  regents  did  not  ern  half.  The  British  and  French  are 
share.  opening  railroads  in  both  halves.     The 

Now,  however,  there  has  been  some  Germans  are  working  hard  on  their  rail- 
change  in  this  respect ;  a  professor  is  roads  and  mines  in  Shantung.  Over  the 
permitted  without  remonstrance  to  open  Siberian  Railroad  a  mandarin  could,  be- 
his  mouth  on  political  subjects,  unless  he  fere  war  was  declared,  travel  from  Pekin 
opens  it  too  grotesquely.  A  man  may  to  London  in  eighteen  days, 
gain  a  professorship  in  sociology  by  be-  The  development  of  the  post  office,  un- 
coming  a  tramp,  and  in  time  it  may  be  der  Sir  Robert  Hart,  has  hardly  been 
that  one  will  not  be  considered  eligible  observed.  We  have  under  our  eyes  the 
for  the  chair  of  criminology  until  he  Imperial  Postal  Route  Map,  reprinted  in 
has  served  a  term  in  the  penitentiary.  A  the  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Dif- 
teacher  of  dead  languages  is  oermitted  to  fusion  of  Christian  and  General  Knowl- 
busy  himself  with  living  questions,  and  edge  in  China ;  this  map  shows  that  the 
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post  office  reaches  five  hundred  principal 
cities,  covering-  the  entire  empire  to  the 
confines  of  Tibet.  This  alone  means  an 
advance  over  the  time  when  steamers 
were  not  nmning  on  every  river  and 
when  the  dragon  spirits  refused  to  allow 
a  railroad  tunnel  to  be  cut  through  a  hill. 

Perhaps  the  confession  of  a  new  spirit 
and  purpose  is  best  seen  in  the  examina- 
tions which  the  young  literati  must  pass 
fc-  their  degrees.  Here  are  some  of 
them  for  last  year.  In  Honan :  "  What 
improvements  are  to  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  foreign  agriculture,  commerce 
and  postal  systems  ?  "  It  is  a  great  thing 
t.  have  the  idea  admitted  that  any  im- 
provements are  possible.  In  Nanking: 
*'  What  are  the  chief  ideas  underlying 
Austrian  and  German  prosperity  ?  "  In 
Kiangsi :  "  What  is  the  bearing  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  the  Treaty  of  Ber- 
lin, and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  on  the  Far 
East?"  In  Shantung:  "What  is  Her- 
bert Spencer's  philosophy  of  Sociology? 
Define  the  relations  of  land,  labor  and 
capital  ?  "  In  Fukien :  *'  What  Western 
nations  have  paid  most  attention  to  edu- 
cation, and  what  is  the  result?  "  In  Can- 
ton :  *'  How  to  get  funds  and  professors 
for  the  new  education  ?  "  In  Hunan : 
'*  What  is  the  policy  of  Japan — only  fol- 
lowing other  nations,  or  what  ? "  In 
Hupeh :  "  State  the  educational  systems 
of  Sparta  and  Athens.  State  briefly  the 
geological  ages  of  the  earth,  and  the 
bronze  and  iron  ages."  These  are  sam- 
ples of  hundreds  of  questions. 

One  of  these  questions  recognizes  the 
development  of  Japan,  Every  watchful 
student  must  observe  the  immense  and 
growing  influence  of  Japan  on  Chinese 
education  during  late  years.  It  has  de- 
veloped into  a  real  propaganda  which  has 
powerful  support  from  Japan  as  well  as 
from  influential  Chinese.  Even  altho  this 
influence  is  not  Christian,  it  yet  has  ab- 
sorbed much  from  Christianity.  But  the  in- 
fluence of  Christian  missionaries  in  China 
is  much  increased  since  the  siege  of  Pe- 
kin.  In  the  province  of  Hunan,  which 
boasted  ten  years  ago  that  it  did  not  con- 
tain a  foreigner,  and  that  if  any  entered 
he  would  be  cut  in  pieces  and  eaten  by 
the  enraged  people,  there  are  now  over 
fifty  Protestant  and  Catholic  mission- 
aries living  in  perfect  peace,  and  foreign 


schools  and  colleges  opened  by  the  Gov- 
ernor in  the  capital  and  by  missionaries 
in  the  various  prefectures.  In  the  prov- 
ince of  Shansi  the  literary  Chancellor 
urged  the  students  to  give  up  opium,  to 
study  the  Christian  sacred  books  and 
publications  of  the  Society  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Christian  and  General  Knowl- 
edge, so  as  to  get  some  knowledge  of 
universal  civilization,  and  to  distinguish 
clearly  between  the  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant religions,  as  their  bearing  on  civil- 
ization was  very  different.  Of  the  16,000 
Protestant  misionaries  in  the  world,  2,- 
700  are  in  China,  mostly  English  and 
American. 

Is  it  no  sign  of  progress  that  leading 
Chinese,  like  Wu  Ting-fang,  protest 
against  the  practice  of  binding  women's 
feet?  The  Governor  of  Hunan  and  the 
Viceroys  of  Chihli  and  Szchuen  have 
lately  issued  proclamations  condenming 
the  practice.  '  . 

Before  1895  the  only  newspapers  in 
China  were  those  published  in  English, 
one  in  German,  and  a  few  missionary 
papers  in  Chinese.  During  the  Reform 
movement  of  1896-8  sixty  political  pa- 
pers were  started  in  Chinese,  besides  a 
German,  a  French  and  a  Russian  paper, 
while  the  Japanese  have  started  journals 
in  the  principal  cities,  and  all  in  the 
Chinese  language,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
lightening the  Chinese  people  as  to  Japan 
and  the  new  civilization.  Such  influences 
must  have  wide  results. 

These  changes  and  this  advance  have 
marked  the  progress  of  China  in  these 
last  half  dozen  years.  They  are  the  first 
step,  the  step  that  costs.  We  may  expect 
a  mightier  change  in  the  next  ten  years. 
Under  the  tutelage  of  Japan  and  the  in- 
fluence especially  of  English  and  Ameri- 
ca instruction  in  science  and  the  arts 
of  life  a  new  China  will  arise,  and  one 
which,  if  not  speedily  dismembered  as 
the  result  of  Russian  victory,  will  develop 
a  powerful  and  yet  peaceful  nation,  able 
to  hold  its  own  and  protect  its  territory 
against  any  neighbors,  however  power- 
ful. This  we  can  be  assured  of  and  must 
anticipate,  if  Japan  is  able  to  resist  the 
advancing  pressure  of  Russia  in  Korea 
and  Manchuria.  The  result  of  the  war 
is  most  ominous,  or  most  hopeful,  for  the 
Chinese  Empire. 
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Will  Loisy  Repudiate  His  Book  ? 

The  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition 
has  informed  Cardinal  Richard,  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  that  it  will  not  accept 
the  reservations  which  the  Abbe  Loisy 
has  attached  to  his  submission.  Le 
Temps  says,  on  the  authority  of  a  priest, 
familiar  with  the  situation  brought  upon 
the  author  of  ''  L'Evangile  et  I'Eglise": 

"  Entirely  true  is  it  that  the  Sacred  Congre- 
gation of  the  Inquisition  has  decreed  as  insuffi- 
cient the  leiter  addressed  to  the  Cardinal  Sec- 
retary of  State  by  the  Abbe  Loisy.  Last  Satur- 
day morning  [January  23d],  in  an  interview 
at  the  Episcopal  palace,  Abbe  Loisy  received 
this  news.  Cardinal  Richard  demanded  of  him 
a  retraction,  pure  and  simple,  full  and  entire, 
including  the  condemnation  of  his  methods, 
the  reprobation  of  his  books,  the  discontin- 
uance of  his  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  and  the 
promise  to  abstain  from  publishing  an3^hing 
without  first  submitting  it  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  I  know  not  as  yet  the  Abbe  Loisy's 
reply." 

From  these  statements  it  is  clear  that 
the  demands  of  the  Holy  Office  give  a 
new  turn  to  the  case.  In  exacting  of  the 
best  known  Catholic  exegete  of  our  day 
the  condemnation  of  historical  methods 
and  of  criticism,  the  Inquisition  most  un- 
fortunately reopens  the  conflict  which  it 
began  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  con- 
demning astronomy  in  the  person  and 
works  of  Galileo.  vSays  the  Catholic  in- 
formant of  Le  Temps: 

"  The  disturbance  is  now  the  more  serious, 
inasmuch  as  it  bears  upon  the  ground  work  and 
proofs  of  Catholicism.  The  Roman  Church  is 
an  historical  fact,  the  institution  established 
by  Christ,  the  Wonder-worker  and  '  Son  of 
God.'  By  putting  an  end  to  the  study  of  this 
fact,  the  history  of  her  foundation,  the  life 
of  her  founders,  after  the  method  which  offers 
a  certain  explanation  of  past  events,  and  by 
demanding  for  the  Gospels,  books  written  and 
handed  down  by  men,  a  special  treatment  [mm 
trait ement  de  faveur],  the  Holy  See  raises  for 
maiiy  a  day  the  protest  of  scholars  and  the 
skepticism  of  people." 

In  fact,  Catholic  controversialists  show 
clearly  that  it  is  not  the  person  of  M. 
Loisy  which  is  in  question,  but  the 
method  itself.  M.  Loisy,  now  looked 
upon  as  excommunicated,  is  not  to  be  re- 
futed.    Other  weapons  are  used. 

Pere  La  Grange,  a  learned  but  prudent 
exegete  whom  Loisy's  logic  had  shocked, 


has  just  been  denounced  as  heterodox  in 
a  series  0  ^  articles  in  La  Verite  Frangaise. 
Monsignor  Mignot,  tho  Archbishop  of 
Albi,  is  treated  in  the  same  way  for  the  es- 
say which  he  published  in  the  Corres pond- 
ant  (December  loth,  1903).  La  Grange 
is  a  Dominican  and  president  of  the , 
School  for  Sculpture  Study  in  Jerusalem. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Jesuits  inspired  this 
attack  on  La  Grange.  The  Dominicans 
have  the  exclusive  right  to  the  Rosary 
leaflets,  Indulgences,  etc.  About  twelve 
years  ago  the  Jesuits  began  printing 
monthly  Rosary  leaflets  as  a  part  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  devotions  and  the  Apostle- 
ship  of  Prayer.  Some  four  or  five  years 
ago,  at  the  instance  of  the  Dominicans, 
they  were  forced  to  stop  this  practice. 
The  monthly  leaflet  is  kept  up,  but  with- 
out the  Rosary  mysteries.  Thereupon 
the  Jesuits  started  in  to  expose  the  myth 
of  St.  Dominic  getting  the  beads  from 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  In  the  London 
Tablet  the  controversy  went  on  for  quite 
a  while,  chiefly  between  Loescher,  a  Do- 
minican, and  Thurston,  a  Jesuit.  This 
last  even  sent  an  article  on  the  subject 
to  the  American  Scientific  Supplement. 
No  doubt  the  Jesuits  had  the  best  of  the 
argument.  In  the  long  run,  however,  it 
will  wind  up  in  Catholics  burning  their 
beads.  The  Dominicans  are  now  being 
punished  over  La  Grange's  shoulders. 

The  friends  of  Abbe  Loisy  believe  he 
will  make  further  defense  of  his  position 
in  a  letter  to  the  Papal  Secretary  of 
State. 

A  Trust  Not  Trustworthy 

"  As  long  as  grass  grows  or  rivers 
run  "  was  the  old  refrain  of  Indian  treaty 
makers.  "  Inalienable  for  twenty-five 
years  "  was  the  leitmotif  of  the  law  of 
1887,  which  gave  allotments  (and  citi- 
zenship, too)  to  Indians.  Mortgages, 
taxes,  deeds  of  gift  or  sale  were  alike  to 
be  void  during  this  trust  period,  and  at 
its  end  his  tract  was  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  United  States  to  the  Indian  allottee 
"  free  of  all  charge  or  incumbrance  what- 
soever." 

The  Indian  has  already  learned  that 
forever  is  too  long  a  term  for  a  treaty, 
and  disquieting  doubts  as  to  the  stability 
of  even  a  twenty-five-year  promise  have 
recently  sprung  up  owing  to  a  decision 
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of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  made  in 
1900,  that  he  has  authority  to  cancel  a 
trust-patent  at  any  time  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  twenty-five  years. 

Of  course,  it  is  assumed  that  such  au- 
thority is  to  be  exercised  only  to  correct 
an  error  or  where  the  Indian  has  failed 
to  be  honest  in  his  relations  with  the 
Government,  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  is 
fair  enough.  But  the  danger  is  that  this 
proclaimed  insufficiency  of  a  trust-patent 
to  protect  per  se  the  holdings  of  an  In- 
dian allottee  will  invite  contests  over  al- 
lotments. If  the  contest  is  shrewdly 
postponed  until  near  the  expiration  of  the 
twenty-five  years  the  Indian  may  by  that 
time  have  lost,  by  death  of  witnesses,  etc., 
evidence  of  his  right  to  the  allotment 
which  he  has  been  occupying,  improving 
and  considering  securely  his  own.  In 
any  event,  with  money,  politics,  a  knowl- 
edge of  English  and  of  legal  technicalities 
all  on  the  other  side,  the  Indian  is  ever 
at  a  disadvantage  when  he  appeals  for  his 
rights  to  the  courts. 

Therefore,  with  this  and  other  argu- 
ments, the  Mohonk  Conference,  the  Na- 
tional Indian  Association  and  the  Indian 
Rights'  Association  have  been  agitating 
the  need  that  a  definite  limit  be  set  to  the 
power  of  the  Interior  Department  to  set 
aside  a  trust-patent;  and  we  are  glad  to 
know  that  the  Indian  Committee  of  the 
Senate  has  favorably  reported  a  bill  ( No. 
1974)  which  covers  that  ground.  It  pro- 
vides that  no  Indian  trust-pateht  shall 
be  canceled,  without  authority  of  Con- 
gress, except  when  a  double  allotment  is 
made  by  wrong  or  error,  or  when  a  mis- 
take has  been  made  in  the  description  of 
the  land  inserted  in  the  patent,  or  when 
a  trust-patent  has  been  relinquished  by 
an  allottee  or  his  heirs  in  order  to  take 
another  allotment.  This  legislation, 
which  has  the  hearty  support  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  will,  we  hope, 
be  placed  by  this  Congress  on  the  statute 
books. 

A  trustee  with  unlimited  power  needs 
an  especially  enlightened  and  sensitive 
conscience  to  administer  his  trust  right- 
eously. Such  power  over  Indians  was 
conferred  upon  the  Government  a  year 
ago  by  the  "  Lone  Wolf  decision  "  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  bids  fair  to  be- 
come even  more  famous  than  the  Stand- 


ing Bear  case  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.    The  court  said : 

*'  The  power  exists  to  abrogate  the  provi- 
sions of  an  Indian  treaty ;  but  presumably  such 
power  will  be  exercised  only  when  circum- 
stances .  .  .  demand  in  the  interest  of  the 
country  and  the  Indians  themselves  that  it  [the 
Government]  should  do  so  .  .  .  particu- 
larly if  consistent  with  perfect  good  faith  to- 
ward the  Indian." 

The  first  practical  application  of  this 
newly  enunciated  principle  is  just  being 
made  by  Congress,  and  forthwith 
"  self   the   wavering   balance   shakes." 

Gregory   County,   South  Dakota,  wants 
416,000  acres  out  of  the  treaty  reserva- 
tion of  the  Rosebud  Sioux.     In  Septem- 
ber,   1901,    while   insisting   that   it   was 
worth  much  more,  the  Indians  agreed  to 
sell  it  at  $2.50  per  acre  if  the  Government 
would  be  responsible  for  the  lump  sum. 
But   Congress  was  unwilling  to  add  a 
million  dollars  to  the  appropriation  bill 
and  wanted  the  Indians  to  take  their  pay 
out  of  the  delayed  and  uncertain  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  lands  to  homestead  set- 
tlers.     So   last   summer  another  agree- 
ment was  attempted.    But  even  when  the 
price  was   raised  to  $2.75   an  acre    (to 
make  up  for  the  inevitable  loss  from  de- 
layed   and    defaulting    homestead    pay- 
ments)   it   was   found   impossible,   after 
weeks   of    effort,    to    secure    the   three- 
fourths  majority  which,  under  a  former 
treaty,  is  required  for  the  alienation  of 
tribal  lands.    But  Gregory  County  is  still 
clamorous,    and    the    House    has    para- 
phrased the   Lone   Wolf  decision   into: 
"  If  the  Indian  can  sell  and  won't  sell  he 
must  be  made  to  sell — and  at  our  price." 
It  has  sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill  which 
provides  that  the  lands,  which  are  con- 
ceded to  be  worth  $5  and  upward,  shall 
be  sold  at  $3  and  downward — $3  for  the 
first  six  months,  $2.50  for  four  years,  and 
the    remainder    at    whatever    they    will 
bring;  the  Government  to  act  merely  as 
trustee  for  the  Indians  in  disposing  of 
their  lands  and  paying  over  the  proceeds^, 
and  not  to  be  bound  to  purchase  any  of 
it  except  the  school  sections.    And  this  is 
called  an  act  "  to  ratify  and  amend  "  the 
obsolete  agreement  of  1901 !     It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Senate  will  have  a  finer 
sense  of  "  perfect  good  faith  toward  thf 
Indians." 
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Fish   Eating  and   Leprosy  f"  ^^^  conference  the  details  of  over  one 

**                    ^        ^  nunared  and  two  cases  of  leprosy  which 

With  the  beginning  of  Lent  the  news-  he  had  observed  in  India  in  patients  who 
papers  have  been  publishing  a  number  of  were  all  rice  eaters  and  who  had  never 
articles  in  reference  to  the  supposed  con-  tasted  fish  in  their  lives, 
nection  between  fish  eating  and  leprosy.  Sir  Patrick  Manson,  M.  D.,  who  is  the 
This  is  an  old  theory  of  Dr.  Jonathan  most  distinguished  English  authority  on 
Hutchinson,  of  London,  much  exploited  the  diseases  of  the  East,  and  who  is  well 
in  British  papers.  Dr.  Hutchinson,  tho  known  as  the  originator  of  the  mosquito 
living  in  London,  has  had  the  opportun-  theory  of  malaria,  scouts  the  idea  that  fish 
ity  to  study  many  cases  of  leprosy,  and  are  the  cause  of  leprosy.  He  says  that  too 
has  come  to  the  conclusion,  entirely  on  many  observers  have  been  trying  to  find 
theoretic  grounds,  that  the  eating  of  fish,  lepra  bacilli  in  fish,  either  in  a  fresh  or 
and  especially  of  fish-foods  that  have  tainted  condition,  without  success  for 
been  kept  for  some  time  yet  are  not  well  there  to  be  any  truth  in  the  theory.  Dr. 
preserved,  is  responsible  for  leprosy.  Hutchinson  admits  that  the  crucial  test 
His  theory  is  that  the  leprosy  bacillus  of  his  theory  must  be  the  finding  of  the 
flourishes  more  or  less  luxuriantly  in  this  bacillus  of  leprosy  in  fish,  but  he  ex- 
kind  of  material,  and  that  patients  become  presses  the  highest  confidence  that  this 
infected  through  their  digestive  tracts  or  will  very  soon  be  an  accomplished  fact, 
through  the  handling  of  such  infected  He  has  been  expressing  this  same  ardent 
food  by  servants,  who  afterward  transfer  expectation  ever  since  the  bacillus  of 
it  to  other  food  material  while  preparing  leprosy  was  discovered,  and  time  does  not 
meals  for  those  who  do  not  eat  the  seem  to  dim  the  ardor  of  his  hopes,  tho 
tainted  fish  itself.  The  subject  has  proved  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  encour- 
to  be  of  special  interest  of  late  years,  be-  agement  for  him  on  the  part  of  bacteri- 
cause  Dr.  Hutchinson  insists  that  the  pre-  ologists  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
cept  of  abstinence  from  flesh  meat  im-  the  subject  unstintedly;  for,  needless  to 
posed  by  the  Anglican  and  Roman  Catho-  say,  the  discovery  of  lepra  bacilli  in  fish 
lie  Churches  on  certain  days  of  the  year  would  make  a  reputation  for  all  time. 
is  really  a  potent  cause  for  the  spread  of  Dr.  Hutchinson's  most  telling  argu- 
leprosy.  ment  has  been  the  disappearance  of  lep- 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  Dr.  Hutch-  rosy  from  England  since  the  Reforma- 
inson's  theory  of  a  possible  connection  tion,  as  the  result  of  the  failure  of  the 
between  fish  eating  and  leprosy  is  not  people  any  longer  to  observe  the  precepts 
accepted  by  a  single  other  authority  on  with  regard  to  abstinence  which  had  been 
leprosy  in  the  world.  A  paper  on  this  so  universally  kept  before.  It  is  a  matter 
subject  written  by  Dr.  Hutchinson  was  of  history,  however,  that  leprosy  began 
read  at  the  International  Conference  on  to  disappear  from  England  nearly  a  cen- 
Leprosy  at  Berlin  in  the  fall  of  1897  and  tury  before  the  Reformation,  and  that 
was  met  with  disaccord  by  all  the  leprosy  there  were  very  few  and  only  scattered 
experts  present.  Dr.  Hansen,  of  Nor-  cases  of  the  disease  at  the  beginning  of 
way,  the  discoverer  of  the  bacillus  of  lep-  the  sixteenth  century.  As  a  matter  of 
rosy,  who  has  more  opportunities  than  fact,  moreover,  leprosy  disappeared  at  the 
any  other  to  study  the  disease,  and  espe-  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
cially  any  possible  connection  with  fish  tury  from  every  country  in  Europe.  At 
eating,  said  that  he  had  tried  for  a  long  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  there 
period  to  find  any  traces  of  lepra  bacilli  were  no  more  lepers  in  the  southern  coun- 
in  fish,  but  failed  completely.  There  has  tries  of  Europe  which  had  remained 
been  no  change  of  view  in  this  matter  faithful  to  the  old  Church  and  its  pre- 
since  that  time.  At  a  conference  on  lep-  cepts  than  in  the  northern  countries, 
rosy  held  in  London  last  year  the  Eng-  which  had  broken  away, 
lish  medical  men  who  have  been  study-  Dr.  Hutchinson  is  doing  one  great 
ing  the  disease  in  India  absolutely  refused  good  by  calling  direct  attention  to  the 
to  give  any  credence  to  the  theory  of  fact  that  leprosy  is  only  very  mildly  con- 
tainted  fish  consumption  as  a  causative  tagious.  We  believe  that  there  is  not  a 
factor  in  leprosy.    One  of  them  brought  single  case  on  record  where  any  one  in 
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contact  with  lepers  has  contracted  the 
disease  except  after  a  very  long  period. 
There  are  good  authorities  who  say  that 
at  least  nine  or  ten  years  of  close  inti- 
macy with  a  leper  would  be  necessary  to 
bring  about  a  development  of  the  disease 
in  one  without  any  hereditary  tendency. 
Wives  have  been  known  to  live  with  lep- 
ers for  even  longer  periods  than  this 
without  contracting  the  disease.  Leprosy 
is  not,  however,  a  result  of  any  particular 
food,  tho  it  may  be  a  consequence  of  the 
lowered  vitality  produced  by  an  insuffi- 
cient quantity  of  food.  Hence  its  tend- 
ency to  attack  especially  the  poorer 
classes  of  people.  It  is  just  as  likely, 
however,  to  develop  among  those  who 
are  eaters  of  neither  flesh  nor  fish  as 
among  those  who  live  on  a  mixed  diet. 
On  the  Island  of  Madagascar,  where  the 
inhabitants  of  the  interior  are  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  coast,  no  fish 
is  ever  eaten  and  the  natives  live  ex- 
clusively on  rice ;  yet  leprosy  is  quite  com- 
mon, and  as  a  rule  a  leper  hospital  is 
attached  to  each  mission  on  the  island. 
On  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  on  the  other 
hand,  fish  is  eaten  very  commonly  by  the 
inhabitants  all  over  the  island.  Owing  to 
ineffectual  methods  of  preservation 
those  in  the  interior  are  much  more  likely 
to  have  to  eat  tainted  fish  than  those 
along  the  coast.  Notwithstanding  this 
fact,  however,  as  was  brought  out  at  the 
recent  English  conference  on  leprosy,  the 
disease  exists  only  in  a  few  scattered  vil- 
lages along  the  sea  coast. 

Dr.  Hutchinson's  theory,  then,  may  be 
dismissed  as  unsubstantiated  by  any  scien- 
tific observations  and  as  disproved  by  all 
the  recent  investigations  undertaken  with 
the  deliberate  idea  of  determining 
whether  fish  eating  had  anything  to  do 
with  leprosy.  This  will  not,  however, 
prevent  the  newspapers  from  exploiting 
this  rather  sensational  theory  whenever 
the  subject  may  seem  to  be  timely,  as  just 
at  the  present  moment  when  Lent  is 
beginning,  or  whenever  there  is  a  dearth 
of  other  news  and  it  is  deemed  that  the 
public  has  forgotten  the  previous  discus- 
sions on  the  subject. 

The  Venezuelan     P^   Hague   Court  has 
Decision  decided,    and    has    de- 

cided  against  the   con- 
tention of  the  United   States,   that  the 


blockading  Powers — that  is,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Germany  and  Italy — had  prefer- 
ential rights  for  the  collection  of  their 
debts  due  from  Venezuela.  The 
point  of  the  decision,  which  we  heart- 
ily regret,  is  that  might  makes  right 
— that  is,  by  the  use  of  force  which 
had  compelled  Venezuela  to  recognize 
first  the  claims  of  these  three  Pow- 
ers, they  had  acquired  de  facto  rights 
in  advance  of  other  nations,  and  had  not 
yielded  them.  The  decision  was  unani- 
mous and  will  be  submitted  to,  but  it  will 
be  likely  to  work  damage,  as  the  prin- 
ciple, thus  accepted  in  the  law  of  nations, 
will  make  nations  be  in  a  hurry  to  press 
their  claims  against  weaker  states  with 
warships,  to  the  danger  of  peace.  Still 
this  does  not  really  imperil  the  weaker 
American  States,  whose  integrity  is  pro- 
tected by  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  date 
of  payment  of  some  debts  is  only  ad- 
vanced, while  that  of  others  is  delayed. 

The  Russian  ^^^  Russian  power  ap- 
Bubble  pears  to  be  a  huge,  portent- 
ous bubble,  which  the  cour- 
ageous Japanese  have  pricked.  Russia 
has  an  enormous  army,  but  where  is  it? 
How  can  it  be  got  together?  An  army 
that  cannot  be  concentrated  is  no  fit  ob- 
ject of  terror.  To  be  sure,  we  have  had 
two  weeks  of  war,  but  that  has  been  time 
enough  to  cripple  and  bottle  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  in  the  East,  and  the  Baltic  fleet 
and  the  Black  Sea  fleet  dare  not,  or  can- 
not, leave  their  stations,  while  one  gun- 
boat refuses  to  leave  the  port  of 
Shanghai,  and  two  larger  ones  have  been 
hiding  themselves  in  a  French  port  of 
East  Africa.  The  Japanese  are  masters 
of  the  China  seas.  And  the  Russian 
mighty  land  army  of  four  million  men, 
where  has  it  vanished?  A  paltry  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  or  possibly  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  are  scattered  along 
the  Manchurian  railway,  or  split  up  be- 
tween Port  Arthur  and  the  Yalu  River, 
unable  anywhere  to  offer  an  equal  front 
to  the  Japanese  advance.  Even  the  ru- 
mors that  come  from  St.  Petersburg  are 
all  of  Russian  losses,  and  most  reasonable 
they  are,  for  it  is  impossible  for  Russia 
to  hasten  along  its  ill-built  railway — 
three  sleepers  to  a  rail — the  needed  rein- 
forcements, or  even  the  food  and  stores 
for    those    who    are    spread    along    the 
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front.  Japan  was  "  bluffing,"  they  told 
the  Czar.  It  is  Russia  that  has  been 
bluffing-  the  deluded  world.  However  it 
may  be  in  the  West,  it  is  sure  that  there 
is  nothing  to  fear  from  her  in  Asia,  either 
on  the  Manchurian  or  the  Indian  border, 
if  any  other  Power  will  only  pluck  up 
courage  to  resist  her.  This  the  New 
Japan  has  dared  to  do,  and  the  black  bear 
is  utterly  demoralized  before  the  swarm 
of  yellow  hornets.  It  looks  as  if  Russia 
would  have  to  put  off  for  a  century, 
which  means  forever,  her  ambition  to 
have  four  capitals,  St.  Petersburg,  Mos- 
cow, Constantinople  and  Pekin. 

Sant    D  mi  ^^    ^^    ^^^    ^^    agreeable 

duty  to  interfere  with 
internal  fights  anywhere,  and  particular- 
ly disagreeable,  altho  not  a  bit  dangerous, 
is  it  in  Santo  Domingo.  The  weakness 
of  Santo  Domingo  is  its  strength ;  since 
to  attack  it  seems  the  part  of  a  bully. 
But  in  this  case  we  had  no  option.  A 
trading  vessel,  which  both  parties  had 
promised  to  respect,  was  fired  into  by  one 
faction,  and  they  had  to  be  driven  away. 
The  delicate  thing  about  it  all  is  that  the 
United  States  would  like  to  have  pos- 
session of  all  the  West  India  islands,  and 
this  is  so  well  known  that  we  shall  be 
suspected  of  grabbing  whenever  we  land 
marines  to  preserve  the  peace.  No  doubt 
our  attitude  will  be  perfectly  correct,  and 
we  shall  withdraw  as  soon  as  order  is 
restored.  Our  Senate  made  a  sad  blun- 
der thirty  years  ago  when  it  did  not  take 
the  island  as  it  was  offered  to  us,  but  we 
must  wait  for  a  new  and  peaceable  oppor- 
tunity. We  must  not  be  too  hard  on  the 
Afro-Americans  of  Santo  Domingo,  any 
more  than  we  are  on  the  turbulent  Latin 
American  States  that  are  just  as  bad.  It 
is  not  blood  that  makes  the  difference,  but 
the  social  environment  in  which  they 
have  been  trained,  which  is  a  complex  of 
many  forces,  educational  and  religious. 

A  F'li  ino  ^^  ^^^  occasions  before  leav- 
Tribute  '^^^  Manila,  Governor  Taft 
took  occasion  definitely  to 
proclaim  again  his  policy  of  "  The  Philip- 
pines for  the  Filipinos."  One  was  at  the 
banquet  given  to  him,  the  night  before 
his  departure,  by  his  Filipino  friends  of 
all  parties  and  factions.  He  was  most 
precise  and  specific  about  it,  however,  a 


few  days  before  that,  when  he  accepted 
the  invitation  to  lecture  to  the  Union 
Reading  Society  at  the  Central  Metho- 
dist Church  as  an  opportunity  to  speak 
to  the  American  colony  in  the  Philippines 
before  his  departure.  In  this  speech  he 
dealt  pretty  plainly  with  the  class  of 
Americans  who  are  represented  in  Manila 
bv  what  he  called  *'  the  young  lions  of 
the  American  press  of  Manila."  Listen 
to  how  a  Manila  newspaper,  hardly  more 
than  a  year  ago  in  opposition  to  Amer- 
ican rule  in  the  islands,  speaks  of  this 
declaration  of  policy: 

"  *  The  Philippines  for  the  Filipinos,'  such  is 
the  consoling  cry  that  pours  from  the  lips  of 
the  highest  governing  power.  Listen  to  it  well, 
Filipinos,  and  retain  it  in  the  innermost  re- 
cesses of  the  soul,  as  an  imperishable  remem- 
brance of  a  great  man,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
an  oriflamme  of  combat,  as  a  race-ideal,  as  the 
sacred  creed  of  a  whole  people." 

And  in  other  columns  of  this  same  issue 
of  El  Renacimiento  there  is  a  contribu- 
tion over  a  nom  de  plume  that  conceals 
one  of  Aguinaldo's  former  chief  lieuten- 
ants, which  is  worth  rendering  into  the 
more  prosaic  English  if  only  to  give  some 
little  notion  of  the  educated  Filipino's 
tendency  to  burst  into  hyperbolic  poetry 
when  his  feelings  are  aroused,  also  as  an 
indication  that  the  Filipino's  religion  is 
very  often  a  manifestation  of  hero-wor- 
ship.    It  reads : 

"  At  the  altar  of  Truth  officiated  the  Great 
Pontifex.    And  he  said  to  the  listening  throng: 

"  *  Every  home,  every  native  land  is  for  its 
inhabitants,  as  every  nest  is  for  the  winged  pair 
that  in  it  coos  and  in  it  holds  its  loves.* 

"  The  throng  had  eyes  of  stupefaction,  lips 
of  fear,  perchance  thoughts  of  gloom.  [The 
listening  throng  of  "adventurers,"  that  is.] 
Their  illusions  rent  asunder!  Their  woven 
warp  unraveled!  All  crushed  by  the  catapult 
of  the  Supreme  Word !  And  the  Great  Ponti- 
fex continued : 

"  '  No !  Do  not  forge  yourselves  illusions ! 
The  Philippines  are  for  the  Filipinos.  This  is 
my  principle,  this  is  the  principle  of  those  who 
sent  me  here.  Respect  it,  revere  it,  as  it  is  re- 
spected and  revered  by  the  Powers  of  the 
Great  Home,  of  the  Home  of  your  own.' 

"  A  thundering  and  cyclonic  gust  of  wind, 
like  those  which  precede  great  atmospheric 
cataclysms,  bowed  the  necks  of  all,  as  the 
breeze  the  tops  of  the  rice-fields.  And  again 
there  resounded  the  accents  of  the  High  Priest : 

" '  By  my  mouth,  the  Great  Home  has  prom- 
ised to  the  Filipinos  to  put  in  their  hands  and 
over  their  heads  the  torch  of  the  sun  of  Liberty. 
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This  is  the  sacred  ritual,  the  dogma  of  dogmas, 
the  Formula  of  Democracy  and  Liberalism.* 

"  And,  upon  proclaiming  the  oracle,  a  halo  of 
light,  immaculate,  extraterrestrial,  like  the 
light  of  elysian  auroras,  girdled  with  its  dia- 
dem the  brow  of  the  Great  Pontifex." 

The  fact  as  to  the  cause  of 
division  between  the 
Northern  and  the  South- 
ern Presbyterian  Churches  could  not 
be  more  frankly  stated  and  confessed 
than  in  the  following  from  The  Southern 
Presbyterian : 

"The  war  was  to  protect  the  institution  of 
slavery.  Northern  victories  destroyed  the  in- 
stitution. Southern  Presbyterians  teach  their 
children  to  honor  the  fathers  who  fell  in  the 
struggle ;  but  they  also  teach  them  that  slavery 
was  wrong.  And  they  tell  them  they  are  glad 
the  institution  has  passed  away.  It  was  this 
war  for  a  cause  that  was  lost  that  divided  the 
Church  and  made  it,  not  a  great  united  body, 
but  a  divided  and  estranged  body.  Since  we 
no  longer  espouse  the  cause,  or  even  teach  its 
rightfulness  to  our  children,  why  should  we, 
after  forgiving  and  forgetting  in  every  other 
capacity,  still  insist  upon  preserving  the  ec- 
clesiastical division  which  resulted  from  the 
political  strife?  " 

There  is  no  possible  good  reason  for 
still  keeping  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern  Church  apart.  None  is  so 
poor  as  to  do  reverence  to  the  cause 
that  separated  them ;  why  remain  sep- 
arate ? 

It  is  necessary  for  a  journal  like  The 
Independent  to  use  the  services  of  liter- 
ary agents  to  secure  desired  articles.  At 
times  men  of  distinction  have  no  time 
themselves  to  write  an  article,  but  are  will- 
ing to  give  material  or  an  interview  from 
which  the  literary  agent  prepares  the  arti- 
cles which  will  bear  the  signature  of  the 
person  who  has  given  the  interview  or 
written  material.  In  such  cases,  of 
course,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  agent  to  make 
it  perfectly  clear  that  the  article  is  to 
be  published  in  this  way,  and  not  as  an 
ordinary  interview.  In  two  late  cases 
articles  which  came  to  us  from  the  same 
trusted  agent  have,  to  our  surprise,  been 
disclaimed  by  the  gentlemen  whose  names 
were  attached  to  them,  and  who  declare 
that  they  did  not  understand  that  the 
material  obtained  in  response  to  our 
agent's    request    of    them    was    to    be 


used  as  signed  articles.  Our  agent  claims 
to  have  understood  that  he  had  authority 
to  attach  their  names,  but  we  are  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  he  was  mistaken. 
One  of  these  gentlemen  is  Wilbur 
Wright,  President  of  the  Wright  Cycle 
Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  under  whose 
name  was  published  the  article,  "  Ex- 
periments of  a  Flying  Man,"  in  our  issue 
of  February  4th  ;  and  the  other  is  Arthur 
M.  Beaupre,  of  Aurora,  111.,  to  whom 
was  assigned  the  article  on  "  Conditions 
in  Panama,"  in  our  issue  of  January  21st. 
We  very  much  regret  the  errors. 

Among  the  reasons  which  Bishop  Mc- 
Quaid  gave  for  forbidding  young  women 
in  his  diocese  to  attend  Cornell  Univer- 
sity was  this : 

"  Coeducation  for  young  ladies  at  the  age 
of  those  frequenting  these  homes  of  learning 
is  perilous,  and  therefore  to  be  avoided." 

Just  what  the  peril  in  coeducation  is  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  does  not  indicate. 
It  must  have  something  to  do  with  bring- 
ing young  women  and  young  men  to- 
gether. But  that  reminds  us  that  the 
Bishop  has,  or  at  least  had,  not  long  ago, 
girl-waiters  in  his  own  diocesan  semi- 
nary to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  young 
candidates  for  celibacy,  providing  them 
regular,  steady  feminine  atmosphere  at 
the  time  when  they  are  most  off  their 
guard,  at  their  meals.  We  find  no  fault, 
for  these  levites  must  grow  used  to 
women,  since  through  all  their  priestly 
days  they  will  have  to  deal  with  the 
daughters  of  Eve;  but  why  not  protect 
the  waiter-girls  as  well  as  the  young  la- 
dies from  the  perils  of  masculine  society  ? 

The  orders  of  the  new  Pope  that  only 
the  Gregorian  music  be  used  in  the 
churches  is  making  trouble  in  Rome  as 
well  as  in  this  country.  The  young  com- 
poser and  friend  of  Pope  Piux  X  who  is 
charged  with  the  influence  which  has 
produced  the  new  command  is  obliged 
to  have  two  police  officers  in  constant 
attendance  on  him  because  of  numerous 
threatening  letters.  Many  choirs  of  the 
churches  in  Rome  persist  in  the  most 
slender  obedience,  but  the  Pope  puts  con- 
stant pressure  upon  them  to  accomplish 
his  purpose.  As  to  the  part  of  women 
Paul  and  Pius  are  at  one  in  words,  only 
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Pius  carries  the  rule  further  in  act.  Paul 
bade  women  "  keep  silence  in  the 
churches,"  and  Pius  says  they  must 
henceforth  be  shut  out  of  church  choirs. 
If  high  tones  are  wanted,  let  boys  do  the 
singing.  It  is  no  wonder  that  there  is 
consternation  in  the  choirs,  and  our  arch- 
bishops are  appealing  for  a  modification 
of  the  restriction. 

The  Russians  are  surprised  that  Amer- 
ican sympathy  goes  to  the  Japanese  in- 
stead of  to  them.  A  leading  Russian 
paper  remarks  that  it  will  be  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  United  States,  which 
governs  a  people  belonging  to  the  yellow 
race  in  the  Philippines,  if  Japan  emerges 
from  the  present  conflict  with  an  increase 
of  authority.     It  says  : 

"  In  this  matter  solidarity  of  the  white  race 
should  constitute  the  fundamental  principles, 
from  which  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain could  not  depart  without  greatly  prejudic- 
ing their  own  interests." 

People  who"  talk  in  that  way  forget  their 
Christianity.  It  is  not  white  men,  as 
against  yellow  men,  that  claim  our  sym- 
pathy, but  simply  "good-willing  men."  It 
is  all  one  whether  they  be  white  or  yel- 
low. ^ 

Many  papers  are  not  quite  right  in 
speaking  of  Union  Seminary  as  a  Presby- 
terian institution.  It  is  only  a  few  years 
ago  that  the  General  Assembly  withdrew 
its  indorsement  and  its  aid  to  students  of 
that  seminary.  It  is  under  no  sort  of 
Presbyterian  control,  but  solely  under 
control  of  its  trustees,  who  are  all,  or 
nearly  all,  Presbyterians.  One  of  its 
Professors  is  an  Episcopalian,  and  an- 
other a  Congregationalist,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  Methodist  or  a  Baptist 
should  not  be  called.  It  is  true  that  the 
Faculty  subscribe  to  the  essential  and 
necessary  articles  of  the  Westminster 
Shorter  Catechism,  which  is  elastic 
enough,  and  they  approve  of  the  Presby- 
terian form  of  government,  to  which  few 
can  take  objection. 

The  faithful  in  the  United  States  are 
directed  by  the  Pope  to  make  contribu- 
tions in  support  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity at  Washington.  It  is  evident 
that  the  seven  years  of  Dr.  Conaty's 
service  as  Rector  of  the  University,  in 
succession  to  Bishop,  now  Archbishop, 
Keane,    who    w^as    removed    for    sup- 


posed sympathy  with  "  Americanism," 
has  not  been  a  financial  success,  as  the 
university  finds  its  indebtedness  in- 
creased to  $190,000;  and  Dr.  Conaty 
has  been  transferred  to  the  see  of  Los 
Angeles.  "  Promoveatur  ut  amoveatur  " 
is  a  familiar  policy. 

The  Church  of  England  proposes  to 
establish  a  National  Council  for  its  gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  a  burning  question 
whether  women  shall  be  allowed  to  vote 
for  the  lay  representatives  in  the  body. 
The  majority  is  still  against  it,  but  a 
number  of  the  less  distinguished  bishops, 
the  Bishop  of  Kensington  and  the  Bishop 
of  Guilford,  had  the  courage  to  defend  it 
in  a  public  meeting  by  the  side  of  women 
speakers.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  opposes  it 
because  he  fears  folks  will  say  that  the 
Church  is  "  governed  by  a  pack  of 
women."  But  why  shouldn't  it  be,  if 
they  are  in  the  majority? 

Secretary  John  Hay  said  some  time 
ago  that  American  diplomacy  should  be 
governed  by  the  Golden  Rule.  Some 
people  imply  that  he  has  forgotten  that 
rule  and  is  not  dealing  with  Colombia  as 
he  would  have  Colombia,  or  Great  Brit- 
ain, deal  with  us.  But  is  he  not  dealing 
with  Panama  under  the  Golden  Rule  and 
to  its  satisfaction?  What  shall  we  do 
when  two  outside  parties  are  in  conflict 
and  we  cannot  please  them  both?  Did 
our  Government  break  the  Golden  Rule 
when  it  aided  Cuba  against  Spain,  or 
Panama  against  Colombia? 

It  was  a  mistake  a  few  years  ago  that 
the  proposed  establishment  of  several 
large  national  forest  reserves  in  the 
Western  mountain  region  was  defeated. 
We  now  give  our  heartiest  approval  to 
the  establishment  by  the  United  States  of 
a  large  forest  reserve  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire.  This  is  not 
in  the  interest  of  that  State  alone.  Nearly 
all  the  larger  rivers  of  New  England 
have  their  rise  in  these  mountains.  They 
are  the  greatest  pleasure  resort  in  the 
whole  country,  and  their  attractiveness 
depends  on  their  forests. 

When  Admiral  Uriu,  the  Japanese 
hero  of  Chemulpho,  was  in  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  he  w^as  President 
of  its  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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Chase  National  Bank 

A.  Barton  Hepburn  has  recently  been 
elected  President  of  the  Chase  National 
Bank  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Hepburn  was  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency for  three  years,  and  was  afterward 
an  officer  of  the  Third  National  Bank  of 
this  city,  and  was  Vice-President  of  the 
National  City  Bank  until  his  election  as 
Vice-President  of  the  Chase  National 
Bank  five  years  ago.  He  is  widely  known 
and  popular  among  bankers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  new  Vice-President 
is  Albert  H.  Wiggin,  who  has  been  Vice- 
President  of  the  National  Park  Bank. 
Mr.  Wiggin  is  a  Director  of  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company.  He  was  formerly  Vice- 
President  of  the  Eliot  National  Bank 
of  Boston.  For  the  last  five  or  six 
years  he  has  been  Vice-President  of 
the  Park  Bank  of  New  York.  The 
Chase  National  Bank  has  a  capital 
of  one  million  dollars,  and  a  surplus  and 
profits  of  more  than  three  and  three- 
quarter  million  dollars.  The  Directors, 
besides  Mr.  Hepburn  and  Mr.  Wiggin, 
include:  James  J.  Hill,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn. ;  George  F.  Baker,  President  of 
the  First  National  Bank ;  John  I.  Water- 
bury,  President  of  the  Manhattan  Trust 
Company;  Oliver  H.  Payne,  Grant  B. 
Schley  and  Ex-President  Henry  W.  Can- 
non, who  becomes  Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

Union  of  Trust  Companies 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  for  a 
consolidation  of  two  prominent  and  suc- 
cessful financial  institutions — the  New 
York  Security  and  Trust  Company 
(Charles  S.  Fairchild,  president,)  and 
the  Continental  Trust  Company  (Otto  T. 
Bannard,  president) ,  whose  combined  as- 
sets will  exceed  $70,000,000.  The  new 
corporation  will  take  the  name  of  the 
first  of  the  two.  Mr.  Bannard  is  to  be 
the  president,  and  it  is  expected  that  Mr. 
Fairchild  will  be  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  The  capital  will  be  $3,000,- 
000,  and  the  surplus  $9,000,000.  With 
respect  to  the  support  of  financial  inter- 
ests the  new  company  will  have  great 
strength,  for  its  board  will  contain  promi- 
nent representatives  of  the  National  City 


Bank,  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  the  First 
National  Bank,  and  leading  financial  in- 
stitutions of  Chicago. 

The  New  Haven  Road 

Control  of  the  Central  New  England 
Railroad  has  passed  to  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Com- 
pany by  the  purchase  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  New  England  company's  stock. 
The  road  thus  acquired  extends  west- 
ward from  Hartford  and  Springfield, 
about  160  miles,  crossing  the  Hudson  by 
the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  (which  the 
company  controls)  and  is  the  most  direct 
route  from  New  England  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania coal  fields.  This  important 
transaction,  together  with  plans  for  im- 
provements in  the  New  Haven  system, 
indicates  the  broad  and  progressive  policy 
of  the  new  President,  Charles  S.  Mellen. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  Mellen  was  vice- 
president  of  the  company.  He  now  re- 
turns to  it  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  road,  having  attained  a 
commanding  position  in  the  railway 
world. 

The  annual  report  concerning  the 
Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States, 
soon  to  be  issued,  shows  that  the  average 
price  of  anthracite  coal  increased  39  per 
cent,  in  the  five  years  ending  with  1902. 
For  bituminous  coal  the  increase  was  40 
per  cent. 

....  Speyer  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  were 
successful  in  obtaining  the  contract  for 
the  new  Cuban  loan  of  $35,000,000.  The 
bonds  are  to  run  40  years,  drawing  in- 
terest at  5  per  cent.,  and  the  security  in- 
cludes special  internal  taxes  and  15  per 
cent,  of  the  customs  receipts.  The  con- 
tract price  was  90^^. 

....Dividends  and  coupons  an- 
nounced : 

Atch.,  Top.  &  S.  F.  R'way  Co.  (Eastern 
Okla.  Div.),  Coupons,  payable  March  4th. 

International  Paper  Co.  (Preferred),  1%  per 
cent.,  payable  April  ist. 

Rubber  Goods  Mfg.  Co.  (Preferred),  i^  per 
cent.,  payable  March  15th. 

Chicago  Great  Western  R'way  (Preferred), 
$2.50  per  share,  payable  February  29th. 
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Tea  and   Life  Insurance 

An  English  life  insurance  company 
doing  business  under  the  name  of  the 
British  Widows'  Assurance  Company, 
Limited,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  its 
having  2,000  agents  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  has  lately  sought  to  extend 
its  field  of  operations.  Something  of  its 
methods  were  recently  disclosed  in  the 
Chancery  Division  in  London.  The  com- 
pany's plan,  it  appears,  contemplates  the 
securing  of  takers  of  life  insurance  poli- 
cies issued  by  it,  in  connection  with  the 
merchandizing  of  the  tea  in  which  it  also 
deals.  In  other  words,  a  life  insurance 
policy  replaces  the  gaudily  colored 
chromo  that  once  obtained  high  favor  as 
a  gratuity  that  accompanied  the  pound 
of  tea  purchased  because  of  or  in  spite 
of  it.  The  English  company  rejects  with 
fine  scorn  the  superannuated  chromo  idea 
and  offers  10  shillings,  or  $2.40,  a  v^eek 
annuity  to  each  and  every  married  woman 
in  case  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  so 
long  as  she  continues  in  her  widowhood ; 
always  provided,  however,  that  she 
shall  purchase  half  a  pound  of  its 
special  brand  of  tea  per  week  for  thirteen 
weeks  and  continue  thus  to  make  stated 
weekly  purchases  of  tea  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  life  of  the  policy.  In  case 
the  bereaved  widow  should  chance  to 
solace  herself  by  remarriage  within  the 
two  years  following  the  loss  of  her  lord 
and  master  she  thereupon  becomes  en- 
titled to  a  dowry  of  £50.00.  This  is  not 
much,  to  be  sure,  but  still  it  is  some- 
thing. A  less  sum  is  granted  if  her  con- 
sumption of  raw  tea  falls  below  half  a 
pound  weekly. 

The  scheme  seems  popular  in  England, 
but  thus  far  to  have  awaited  exploitation 
in  the  United  States.  Of  course,  it  is 
"  freak  "  insurance,  but  then  v^hy 
should  the  "  freaks  "  not  be  exploited? 

Fire  Losses  at  Baltimore 

In  response  to  a  call  from  the  Insur- 
ance Department  of  the  State  of  New 
York  made  upon  all  fire  companies  of 
this  State  for  an  immediate  statement 
of  their  estimated  Baltimore  loss,  re- 
ports were  made  from  which  tables  giv- 
ing figures  have  been  prepared. 

The  following  schedule  gives  the  losses 
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returned  by  some  of  the  more  important 
domestic  companies.  This  schedule  has 
been  prepared  by  the  department  so  as 
to  show  the  paid  up  capital  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1903,  surplus  on  that  date  and 
estimated  net  loss  of  the  companies  in  the 
Baltimore  fire : 

RCHKDULB     OF    NBW     YORK     STATE     FIBK     INSUBANCE 
COMPANIES. 

(1)  (2)  (3) 

Paid  up  Net       Estimated 

capital  on  surplus  on    net  loss 
December    December    In  Baltl- 
Name  of  company.    31st,  1903.  31st,  1903.  more  fire. 

Agricultural    $500,000  $711,596.58  $260,000 

Assurance  Co.  of  Am.  400,000     250,821.69     100.000 

Commonwealth 500,000     430,283.74       50,000 

Continental 1,000,000  6,563,428.53  1,000,000 

Dutchess    200,000     103,724.90       55.000 

German  Alliance...  400,000  501,406.46  65,000 
German  American..  1,500,000  5,633,249.59     550,000 

Germaaia  Fire 1,000,000  2,518,464.11     280,000 

Glens  Falls 200,000  2,475,877.09     200,000 

Globe    and    Rutgers 

Fire    400,000     338,292.85       60,000 

Greenwich 200,000     158,163.77     200,000 

Hamilton   Fire 150,000       33,839.42     100,076 

Hanover  Fire 1,000,000     630,227.49     350,000 

Home 3,000,000  6,574,751.49     750.000 

Indemnity  Fire 200,000       53,870.14       40,000 

Kings  County  Fire..    200,000       75,279.52       35.000 

Lafayette  Fire 200,000       68,786,59       46,000 

Niagara  Fire 500,000  1,206,561.67     295,000 

Northern    250,000     170,331.14       80,000 

North  River 350,000     261,198.41       80,000 

Pelican  Assurance.  .   200,000       78,687.06       90,000 

Phenix 1,000,000  1,670,200.15     250,000 

Queen  Insurance  Co. 

of  America    500,000  3,003,708.41     453.932 

Rochester    German..    200,000     572.454.61     280,000 

Stuyvesant    200,000       33,582.06       30,000 

United  Stares  Fire.  250,000  110,571.00  50,000 
Westchester  Fire.  .  .  300,000  1,248,623.22  180,000 
Williamsburgh    City 

Fire    250.000  1.229.616.87     160.450 

Insurance  Statements* 

THE    FIDELITY    &    CASUALTY    COM- 
PANY, OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  statement  of  the 
Fidelity  &  Casualty  Company  shows  total  as- 
sets of  $5,900,861.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
company  is  $500,000,  and  there  is  a  net  surplus 
of  $1,230,567,  or  a  surplus  to  policy  holders  of 
$15730,567.  The  company  has  paid  losses  to 
the  end  of  1903  amounting  in  total  to  $17,608,- 
130.  The  President  of  the  company  is  George 
F.  Seward. 

PHGENIX   INSURANCE   COMPANY,   OF 
HARTFORD.  CONN. 

The  assets  of  the  Phoenix  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  Hartford,  Conn.,  are  now  $6,853,661, 
which  is  an  increase  of  $356,049  over  last  year. 
The  net  surplus  is  now  $1,581,016.  The  semi- 
annual statement  of  this  company  is  published 
in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Phoenix  Insurance  Company  is  D. 
W.  C.  Skilton. 
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Panama  Canal 
Treaty  Ratified 


The  Hay-Varilla  Pana- 
ma Canal  treaty  was 
ratified  in  Washington 
on  the  23d  ult.  by  a  vote  of  66  to  14.  If 
the  paired  Senators  had  voted,  the  final 
count  would  have  been  y2  to  17.  All 
the  negative  votes  were  cast  by  Demo- 
crats. There  was  almost  an  even  di- 
vision of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
Senate  on  this  question,  for  (with  pairs 
included)  16  voted  for  ratification  and 
17  against  it.  These  17  were  Senators 
Bailey,  Bate,  Blackburn,  Carmack,  Cul- 
berson, Daniel,  Dubois,  Gorman,  Mc- 
Laurin,  Martin,  Morgan,  Newlands, 
Overman,  Patterson,  Pettus,  Teller  and 
Tillman.  Mr.  Bacon's  amendment,  pro- 
viding for  the  conciliation  of  Colom- 
bia by  arbitration  or  direct  agree- 
ment, was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  24 
to  49.  During  the  closing  hours  of  the 
debate  Mr.  Hoar  undertook  to  explain 
his  speech  of  some  weeks  ago,  declaring 
that  he  had  been  misunderstood.  He 
had  not  then  intended  to  reflect  upon 
the  President,  but  only  to  obtain  full  in- 
formation. Mr.  Foraker  seemed  unwill- 
ing to  accept  this  explanation.^  He  re- 
minded Mr.  Hoar  that  the  Democratic 
opponents  of  the  treaty,  and  other  Sena- 
tors, had  regarded  the  speech  as  a  sharp 
attack  upon  the  President.  When  Mr. 
Hoar  complained  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  was  misrepresenting  him,  Mr. 
Foraker  read  passages  from  the  speech 
in  question,  and  the  galleries  listened 
with  much  interest  to  the  very  earnest 
colloquy  of  the  two  Senators.  Mr. 
Simmons  said  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
President  or  members  of  the  Cabinet 
had  encouraged,  incited,  or  in  any  way 
participated  in  the  Panama  revolution. 
There  were  acts  of  the  Administration, 


however,  which  he  did  not  approve.  But 
he  had  decided  to  vote  for  the  treaty. — 
Ratifications  were  formally  exchanged 
in  Washington  on  the  26th,  and  a  procla- 
mation putting  the  treaty  into  effect  was 
issued.  Thereupon  Minister  Bunau- 
Varilla  cabled  to  President  Amador  his 
resignation.  He  had  already  asked  the 
Panama  Government  to  withhold  from 
him  his  salary  and  to  use  it  as  the  nucleus 
of  a  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  The  re- 
tiring Minister's  successor  will  probably 
be  Pablo  Arosemena,  recently  the  Presi- 
dent of  Panama's  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. In  Panama  and  Colon  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  was  celebrated  by 
torch-light  processions  and  fire  works. 
Orders  were  given  at  Washington  that 
the  Third  Infantry  should  be  sent  at  once 
to  the  Isthmus,  to  relieve  the  marines 
now  on  duty  there.  Owing,  however, 
to  a  sentiment  in  Congress  that  troops 
should  be  withheld  until  there  is  need  of 
them,  these  orders  may  be  modified. 


The  Commission  ^he  President  promptly 
and  Its  Work  Proceeded  to  select  the 
members  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Commission.  It  is  understood 
that  the  following  persons  will  be  ap- 
pointed: Rear- Admiral  John  G.  Walker, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired  (chairman  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission)  ;  Major-Gen- 
eral George  W.  Davis,  U.  S.  A.,  retired ; 
Col.  Frank  Hecker,  of  Detroit,  Director 
of  Transportation  during  the  war  with 
Spain;  William  Barclay  Parsons,  en- 
gineer of  the  New  York  subway;  Wil- 
liam H.  Burr,  professor  of  engineering 
in  Columbia  University ;  C.  Ewald  Grun- 
sky,  civil  engineer,  of  San  Francisco,  and 
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Benjamin  M.  Harrod,  engineer,  of  New  late  Senator  Hanna)  ;  Senator  Pen- 
Orleans,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  rose,  J.  W.  Blythe,  of  Iowa,  and  Post- 
Mississippi  River  Commission.  With  re-  master-General  Payne.  The  vacancy 
spect  to  Mr.  Harrod  there  was  some  de-  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Secretary 
lay,  owing  to  charges  relating  to  his  ac-  Perry  S.  Heath  has  been  filled  tempo- 
tion  while  serving  as  chief  engineer  of  rarily  by  the  appointment  of  Elmer 
the  New  Orleans  Drainage  Commission;  Dover,  who  was  Mr.  Hanna's  private 
but  the  President,  after  careful  examina-  secretary. — Mr.  Dover,  at  the  request 
tion,  decided  that  Mr.  Harrod's  defense  of  the  family,  has  given  to  the  public 
and  explanations  were  sufficient.  Imme-  the  following  letters : 
diately  after  organization  the  Commis-  u ^^  j>,^^^  ^^  President:  You  touched  a 
sion  will  go  to  the  Isthmus,  and  its  head-  lender  spot,  old  man,  when  you  called  per- 
quarters  will  be  there.  Admiral  Walker  sonally  to  inquire  after  me  this  morning.  I 
expresses  the  opinion  that  within  eight  may  be  worse  before  I  can  be  better,  but  all  the 
years  the  canal  will  be  open  for  use.  same  such  'drops'  of  kindness  are  good  forsa 
When  the  work  is  well  in  hand,  he  says,  feUow.  Sincerely  yours,  M.  A.  Hanna." 
from  30,000  to  40,000  men  will  be  em-  "  Fnday,  P.  M. ' 

ployed.    At  the  beginning  the  Commis-  These  were  the  last  words  written  by 

sion  will  undertake  the  sanitary  improve-  the  Senator.     He  never  saw  the  reply^ 

ment  of  Panama  and  Colon,  giving  each  which  was  as  follows : 

city  a  sewerage  system  and  a  water  sup-  .  j^^^^  Senator:   Indeed  it  is  your  letter 

ply,  and  raismg  Colon  out  of  the  marsh,  f^^^  ^^^^  gj^j^bed  which  is  touching-not  my 

Senator  Kittredge  has  mtroduced  a  long  visit.    May  you  very  soon  be  with  us  again, 

bill  vesting  the  government  of  the  canal  old  fellow,,  as  strong  in  body  and  as  vigorous 

strip  in  a  board  of  three  men. — The  new  in  your  leadership  and  your  friendship  as  ever. 

Constitution  of  Panama  calls  the  people  Faithfully  yours,          Theodore  Roosevelt." 

of  the  republic  "  Panamans."— There  is  "  February  6th,  1904." 

no  reason  to  expect,  the  French  Foreign  ^^^^   ^^-^   ^^^   received,    the    Senator 

Office  says,  that  the  French  courts  wil  ^^^   ^^^^^^   ^^   ill   ^^^^   1^^^^^^   ^^^^ 

grant  any  mjunction  that  would  prevent  withheld  from  him.-Mr.  Bryan  denies^ 

or  delay  a  transfer  of  the  Canal  Com-  ^^^^^  ^^  -^  supporting  the  candidacy  of 

pany  s  property.-Accordmg  to  the  latest  ^^^^  ^            ^^^      ^^            .  .^  ^^^ 

reports.  General  Reyes  has  been  elected  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^     ^^  ^^   mentioned."      In 

President  of  Colombia  by  a  majority  of  Massachusetts,  George  Fred  W^illiams 

three  votes  in  the  Electoral  College.  ^^^^^  j^^  ^  published  letter,  that  he  is 

"^  ''  about  to  start  a  campaign  for  Hearst 
Th  'Field  of  ^^*  ^^^^^'^  successor  in  because  "  he  doesn't  see  that  "  the  pro- 
*•  the  Senate  is  Charles  gressive  element  in  the  Democratic 
Dick,  who  has  been  rep-  party  has  any  other  candidate  to  whom 
resenting  the  Nineteenth  Ohio  district  it  can  tie  its  fortunes."  Having  by 
in  the  House,  and  is  chairman  of  the  unanimous  vote  invited  Mr.  Hearst  to 
Republican  State  Committee.  There  address  them,  the  members  of  the  Mis- 
was  no  contest.  Governor  Herrick  de-  sissippi  Legislature  by  a  large  major- 
clined  to  be  a  candidate.  The  political  ity  voted  down  a  resolution  extending 
control  of  the  State  will  remain  in  the  a  similar  invitation  to  Mr.  Cleveland, 
hands  of  the  late  Senator's  associates  The  Democrats  of  the  Warren  district 
and  supporters,  whose  policy  is  not  al-  in  Ohio  have  elected  two  delegates  in- 
ways  in  accord  with  that  of  Senator  structed  for  Hearst. — Bourke  Cockran 
Foraker. — It  is  understood  that  ex-  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in 
Governor  W.  Murray  Crane,  of  Massa-  the  House  caused  by  the  resignation 
chusetts,  is  the  President's  choice  for  of  Mr.  McClellan,  now  Mayor  of  New 
the  office  of  chairman  of  the  Republican  York,  and  will  be  a  member  of  the 
National  Committee.  He  has  not  been  Ways  and  Means  Committee. — Mr. 
inclined,  however,  to  take  the  place,  Bryan  visited  New  York  last  week  at 
and  therefore  others  have  been  under  the  invitation  of  mutual  friends  of  him- 
consideration.  Among  these  are  Sen-  self  and  Judge  Parker,  who  desired  to 
ator  Scott   (an  intimate  friend  of  the  obtain  his  support  for  the  latter's  can- 
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didacy.     The  result  has  not  been  made  Machen  there  are  a  dozen  more  indict- 

known.— In  a  case  involving  the  dis-  ments.— It  is  asserted  that  the  report  of 

franchising  suffrage  clause  of  the  Ala-  those  who  recently  made  an  investigation 

bama  constitution,  that  of  Giles  (a  ne-  of  the  New  York  post  office  recommends 

gro)   against  a  Board  of  Registration,  the  removal  of  Postmaster  Van  Cott,  on 

the  Supreme   Court— as  heretofore  in  the  ground  of  general  mismanagement 

another  case  in  which  Giles  was  plain-  and  incompetency, 

tiff — dismisses  the  appeal  for  want  of  S 

jurisdiction.      It   appears   that    in    the  t\     -       ^u     a  \.  ^^  \     ^u^ 

State  courts  Giles  based  his  claim  upon  Enlarging  the     g^^^"^  ^^\t   l^      i  A 

his  rights  under  the  State  laws,  thus  Navy            ^^"^^  ,^"  ^n''^^  ^K 

raisini  no  Federal  question  upon  which  .^      .      J'''^''''^'^'^   ^'\  Z.^'^ 

the  Federal  courts  could  review  the  de-  provides  for  the  expenditure  of  $97,ooo,- 

•  •           r  ^u^  c+^4-^  f»-;K,,tnoio  ooo,  some  surprise   was  caused  by  the 

cisions  of  the  btate  tribunals.  ;            r    a/t       -d     <-           t    r\      \^^a 

protests    of    Mr.    Burton,    of    Cleveland 

^  (chairman  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
After  a  long  trial,  before  Committee),  against  the  appropriations 
osta  rau  jy^jge  Pritchard  in  Wash-  for  new  ships  and  the  policy  of  enlarge- 
onvictions  y^^^Q^^  four  of  the  men  in-  ment  with  which  these  appropriations  are 
dieted  in  connection  with  the  postal  in  accord.  These  additions  and  the  Gov- 
service  frauds  have  been  convicted.  They  ernment's  programme  of  construction 
are  August  W.  Machen,  formerly  Su-  were,  he  said,  a  departure  from  our  tra- 
perintendent  of  the  Free  Delivery  serv-  ditional  policy,  which  had  been  the  bul- 
ice;  George  E.  Lorenz,  formerly  post-  wark  and  honor  of  the  republic.  So 
master  at  Toledo ;  Samuel  A.  Groff  and  great  an  annual  appropriation  meant  that 
Diller  B.  Groff.  Mrs.  Lorenz  had  been  foreign  nations  were  invited  to  attack  us. 
indicted  with  them,  but  she  was  dis-  They  could  not  be  deceived  by  the  pre- 
charged  by  the  court  two  weeks  ago.  tense  that  such  expenditures  were  de- 
The  Groff s  (one  of  whom  is  a  policeman  signed  to  promote  peace;  the  aim  of  such 
in  Washington)  were  the  inventors  and  a  policy  of  construction  was  to  make  the 
owners  of  a  device  for  fastening  mail  United  States  an  international  swash- 
boxes.  This  was  manufactured  at  a  cost  buckler.  Mr.  Burton  urged  the  Demo- 
of  20  cents,  and  sold  to  the  Government  crats  to  be  consistent  and  vote  against  the 
for  $1.25;  forty  per  cent,  of  this  was  bill.  The  debate  and  votes,  however, 
paid  to  Machen,  and  20  per  cent,  to  showed  that  they  were  not  united.  Their 
Lorenz,  who  served  as  a  go-between,  leader,  Mr.  Williams,  said  that  a  large 
Some  years  ago  Machen  was  Lorenz's  part  of  the  appropriation  was  for  work 
assistant  in  the  Toledo  post  office.  Enter-  on  ships  now  in  hand ;  these  should  not 
ing  the  service  at  Washington  in  1893^,  be  left  to  rust  at  the  dock.  The  bill — 
he  rose  to  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  which  provides  for  one  new  battle  ship, 
Free  Delivery,  and  in  this  place,  by  two  armored  cruisers  and  three  scout 
granting  the  requests  of  Congressmen  cruisers,  with  an  increase  of  3,000  en- 
(especially  with  respect  to  the  establish-  listed  men — was  defended  by  Mr.  Bur- 
ment  of  new  rural  free  delivery  routes)  ton's  Republican  associates,  mainly  on 
he  gained  political  and  personal  influ-  the  ground  that  a  strong  navy  is  the 
ence  that  for  a  long  time  prevented  any  most  effective  insurance  against  war.  A 
official  investigation  of  his  corrupt  acts,  minority  of  the  Democrats  voted  with 
Prosecuting  counsel  remarked  at  the  the  Republicans  against  Mr.  Burton's 
trial  that  on  a  salary  of  $3,500,  "  by  motion  to  cut  out  the  battle  ship.  The 
strict  economy,"  Machen  had  been  ac-  vote  upon  this  motion  and  upon  others 
cumulating  $20,000  a  year.  The  court's  made  and  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
sentence  for  Machen,  Lorenz  and  Diller  Democrats  (who  sought  to  exclude  the 
B.  Groff  is  two  years  in  the  penitentiary  two  cruisers  and  to  prevent  expenditure 
and  a  fine  of  $10,000.  The  other  Groff  for  the  projected  naval  station  near  Ma- 
will  fare  better,  because  one  of  the  Gov-  nila)  was  about  two  to  one,  and  the  bill 
ernment's  attorneys  expressed  the  opin-  was  passed  substantially  in  its  original 
ion,  during  the  trial,  that  the  evidence  form.  Under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
did  not  warrant  his  conviction.    Against  Hearst  (a  candidate  for  the  Presidential 
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nomination)  the  Democrats  attempted  by  sociation,  of  which  David  M.   Parry  is 

amendment    to   provide   that  the   eight-  president,  there  was  estabHshed  a  Bureau 

hour  law  should  be  applied  to  all  con-  of  Information,  which  is  to  ascertain  the 

tracts  for  construction  in  private  yards,  names    of   **  law-breakers    who   practice 

The  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  party  intimidation,  boycotting  and  picketing ;  " 

vote    of    1 10   to   62. — Negotiations    for  also  a  Law  and  Order  department,  to  aid 

treaties   of   arbitration   have   been    sug-  local  organizations  in  apprehending  and 

gested  by  Great  Britain,   France,   Italy  prosecuting  persons  guilty  of  violence  in 

and  Holland.     Formal  negotiations  have  labor  disputes, 

not  been  undertaken  by  our  Government,  "^ 

however,  and  will  not  be,  unless  ratifica-  The  treaty  with  Cuba  con- 

tion  shall  be  clearly  foreshadowed  by  the  p  "  *  ^"         cerning   the    Isle    of   Pines 

attitude  of  the  Senate.  has    lapsed    by    limitation, 

jt  owing  to  the  expiration  of  the  time  al- 
^  .  ,  TT  ^  -x^  lowed  for  ratification.  Final  action  upon 
Labor  ^^^05^  the  House  Committee  ^^-^  agreement  was  prevented,  some 
Questions  °"  ^^^  Judiciary,  last  week,  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  opposition  of  Senator 
.  arguments  against  the  Anti-  Penrose  and  others,  representing  settlers 
Injunction  bill  were  made  by  counsel  rep-  ^^^^  ^^^^  country,  who  complained  that 
resenting  the  Anti-Boycott  Association  ^^^  j^^^j  government  of  the  island  was 
and  substantially  all  of  the  Employers  inadequate,  and  also  asserted  that  they 
Associations  of  the  country  One  of  these  j^^^  ^^^^  j^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^1^^^  ^^^  j^l^^^ 
gentlemen  was  James  M.  Beck,  formerly  ^^^j^  ^^  retained  as  territory  of  the 
Assistant  Attorney-General,  who  asserted  United  States.  It  is  said  that  a  new 
that  the  bil  would  repeal  the  Sherman  ^^^^^  ^^^^  satisfactory  to  these  settlers, 
Anti-Trust  law,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  by  ^^^  acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of 
legalizing  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  ^uba,  will  be  negotiated.— Official  re- 
trade  which  are  now  unlawful.  The  bill  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  i^^  ^^^  calendar  year 
provides  that  no  combination  or  agree-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  p^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
ment  to  do  any  act  m  furtherance  of  a  $11819,000  (against  $12,194,000  in 
trade  dispute  shall  be  deemed  criminal,  1902),  and  that  the  island's  exports  to 
and  that  those  engaged  m  it  shall  not  be  ^^^  3^^^^^  ^^^^  $10,152,000  (against 
indictable  or  otherwise  punishable  for  $9,634,000  in  the  preceding  year).  Trade 
conspiracy  if  such  act  when  committed  ^.^^  ^^^^^  countries  is  comparatively 
by  one  person  would  not  be  punishable  small-$2, 119,000  of  imports  and  $4,- 
as  a  crime ;  also  that  such  an  agreement  ^^  ^^  ^  ^  r^^^  j^j^^^  ^^jj^  ^^  ^^ 
or  combination  shall  not  be  considered  as  ^^^^^j  $7,000,000),  leaf  tobacco, 
in  restraint  of  trade,  and  that  no  restrain-  ^j|^^^  ^^^  ^^^/  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 
ing  order  or  injunction  shall  be  issued  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  crop  goes  to  Europe, 
with  relation  thereto.  The  representative  g^jjj  j^^  quantity  of  coffee  marketed  in  the 
""l  ^^\^"uM"i^°^'fi  Association  asserted  3^^^^^  increased  from  1,906,000  pounds 
that  the  bill  would  prevent  legal  action  .^  ^^  5,461,000  in  1903.  The  bulk 
against  boycotts,  legalize  combinations^of  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  .^^^J  ^^^^.^^^  ^^ 
umons  and  employers  associations  that  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  machinery,  hard- 
oppress  persons  who  are  not  included,  ^^^^  bacon,  lard  and  salted  pork, 
and  legalize  such  extortion  as  was  prac-  ^  ^^  New  York  exporters  who  have 
ticed  by  Sam  Parks.-In  Chicago,  Judge  ^^^^^^j  ^^^^^^^^  from  Porto  Rico  say 
Holdom  has  issued  a  strike  injunction  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  3^^^^^  ^^^^  ^/_ 
against  the  Central  Labor  Union.     It  is  ^^.^^^  ^i^^^^^^  ^^^              ^^^  ^^^^j^  ^^ 

said  that  his  order  affects  200,000  work-  ,          x               indu^trv  thpv  add   there 

men.    The  same  Judge  has  for  the  second  ?">^-    f  ^^^f^  industry,  they  add,  there 

•       1    ij^i!    1      1       •        £            f  «^«^o  IS  s^reat  need  of  capital, 

time  held  the  local  union  of  press  feeders  ^                          ^ 

guilty  of  violating  an  injunction.      He 

required  the  union  to  pay  a  fine  of  $1,000,  prench  Arbitration     ^^  arbitration  treaty 

imposed  fines  upon  its  officers,  and  also  Treaties             ^^^  ^^^^  signed  be- 

sent  the  president  and  secretary  to  jail  tween    France    and 

for  several  months. — At  the  first  annual  Spain  which  is  similar  in  its  provision  to 

convention  of  the  Citizens'  Industrial  As-  the  arbitration  treaties  recently  concluded 
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between  the  three  Powers,  Great  Britain,  drawing  from  the  congregation,  but 
France  and  Italy.  This  reHeves  the  fears  that  while  they  were  members  of  a  re- 
occasioned  by  the  action  of  Spain  in  send-  ligious  order  they  were  not  free  to 
ing  troops  to  the  Mediterranean  islands,  choose  the  methods  or  matter  of  their 
and  strengthens  the  confidence  in  the  teaching,  but  were  forced  to  obey  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe. — Baron  instruction  of  their  ecclesiastical  su- 
d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  who  has  done  periors.  The  amendment  of  M.  de  Las 
so  much  to  promote  the  peace  movement,  Casas  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  153  to  loi. 
anounced  at  a  meeting  of  the  deputies  ^ 
favoring  international  arbitration  that  a  g  ^^^  ^^^^^  .^^^^  concluded 
similar  arbitration  treaty  was  bemg  nego-  France  and  ^^^^^^^  ^-^^  ^^^  P^^^^^ 
tiated  between  France  and  the  United  Siam  ^^^  boundary  line  goes  still 
States,  and  commended  in  the  highes  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  P^^^^^  ;^^ 
terms  the  actions  of  President  Roosevelt  ^^^^  concessions  which  are  capable  of 
doing  so  much  for  the  advancement  of  -.^^^f^^^^^  extension  in  the  future.  The 
civilization  in  submitting  the  Pious  Fund  encroachments  of  France  on  Siamese  ter- 
case  and  the  Venezuelan  controversy  to  ^j^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  continuous  and  un- 
i  he  Hague  Court.  ^  checked  that  its  absorption  seems  to  be 

inevitable.  By  the  treaty  of   1893  the  Me- 
_.      p       h    •'^*    Combes^    the    French  kong  River  was  made  the  boundary  be- 
p  .             Premier,    has    so    far    met  tween  French  and  Siamese  territory,  and 
w^ith   no   serious   obstacles  France  was  granted  only  that  portion  of 
in  carrying  through  his  extremely  rad-  the  province  of  Liang   Probang  which 
ical  measures  against  the  religious  or-  lies  east  of   that  river.      Ostensibly   to 
ders.     On  February  23d  the  bill  regu-  avoid   conflicts  there   was  established  a 
lating  secondary  education,  which  pro-  neutral  zone  of  25  kilometers  wide  to  the 
iiibits  any  member  of  a  religious  order  west  of  the  Mekong,  into  which  Siam 
from  teaching  in   a  public  or  private  was  not  allowed  to  send  troops.     Under 
school,  passed  the   Senate  by  a  large  pretext    of    suppressing    the    disorders 
majority.     The  first  test  vote  came  on  which  arose  in  this  unprotected  strip  the 
the  third  clause  of  the  article,  which  French    intervened,    and    even    collected 
provides  that  any  Frenchman  not  less  taxes  in  Western  Liang  Probang.     The 
than  25  years  old  may  open  a  school  Siamese  officials   who  objected    to    this 
for  secondary  instruction,  provided  he  were  put  in  chains.    Now  it  is  announced 
files  with  the  inspector  (A)  the  papers  that  France  considers  her  interest  para- 
relating  to  his  birth  and  parentage,  (B)  mount  in  the  valley  of  the  Mekong,  al- 
a  statement  of  his  previous  habitations  tho  in  the  valley  of   the    Menam    it    is 
and  occupations,  (C)  a  declaration  that  recognized     that     England     has     equal 
he  does  not  belong  to  any  congrega-  rights.    The  new  treaty  cedes  to  France 
tion  (religious  order).     On  the  motion  the  provinces  of  Melouprey  and  Bassac, 
of  M.  de  Las  Casas  to  amend  by  in-  and  gives  her  all  of  Cambodia,  including 
serting  the  word  "  unauthorized  "  be-  Kratt,  which  is  capable  of  being  made  an 
fore   "  congregations,"   a    debate    took  important  sea  port.     The  whole  of  the 
place  in  which  the  Clericals  denied  the  kingdom  of  Liang  Probang  and  the  dis- 
right  of  the   Government  to   interfere  tricts  of  Kin-Tao  and  Kontsavadi  are  ac- 
with  the  freedom  of  teaching  in   the  quired  by  France,  which  makes  the  Me- 
private  schools,  and  claimed  that  the  kong  for  500  kilometers  a  French  river, 
functionaries   of   the    state    could    not  It   is   stipulated   that   French   engineers 
give  a  neutral  and  unbiased  instruction  and  capital  shall  be  employed  in  all  pub- 
and  the  individual  had  a  right  to  edu-  lie  works,  and  a  railroad  be  built  with  the 
cation  in  accordance  to  his  beliefs.    M.  aid    of    France    from    Battambang    to 
Chaumie,  the   Minister   of   Public   In-  Pnom-Penh,  the  capital  of  Cambodia.  In 
struction,  declared  that  liberty  of  in-  exchange  for  this  France  cedes  to  Siam 
struction  was  not  unlimited,  and  that  the  port  of  Chantaboun,  which  France 
the    proposed    act    was    not    directed  has   been   occupying  without  any  legal 
against  any  individuals,  for  they  could  right  and  in  which  she  claims  to  have 
become  eligible  as  teachers  by  with-  expended  some  $2,000,000  in  public  im- 
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provements.  Even  to  this  concession 
there  is  a  string  attached,  for  the  city  is 
not  to  be  turned  over  to  Siam  till  all  the 
other  provisions  of  the  treaty  are  com- 
plied with,  which  will  necessarily  take 
several  months  to  accomplish  and  may 
be  prolonged  indefinitely.  France  has 
promised  to  evacuate  Chantaboun  several 
times  before  without  results. 


^ 


Port  Arthur 


Since  almost  nothing  is 
known  of  the  movements 
and  positions  of  the  land  forces,  public 
attention  during  the  past  week  has  been 


nels.  To  the  west  of  the  lighthouse,  on 
a  promontory  500  feet  high,  is  placed  a 
fort,  and  on  the  opposite  side  are  three 
forts  at  altitudes  of  270,  350  and  266  feet 
respectively,  within  two  miles  of  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor.  These  fortifica- 
tions have  no  sheltered  connections,  and 
the  variety  of  guns  is  so  great  as  to  re- 
quire fifty  dififerent  kinds  of  ammunition. 
The  "  east  port "  is  a  small  basin  lined 
with  docks,  but  the  larger  "  west  port  " 
is  not  of  so  much  value  on  account  of  the 
mud  flats,  through  which  channels  have 
to  be  dredged. — The  most  important  ac- 
tion during  the  week  at  Port  Arthur  was 
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concentrated  on  Port  Arthur,  which  has 
been  the  object  of  repeated  attacks  by  the 
Japanese  torpedo  boats,  apparently  with 
the  three  objects  of  destroying  Russian 
vessels,  of  blocking  the  harbor  and  of 
keeping  the  Russians  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant excitement  and  alarm.  Last  week 
we  gave  a  picture  of  Port  Arthur,  and 
this  week  we  insert  a  map,  showing  the 
narrow,  tortuous  passage  at  the  entrance 
which  the  Japanese  are  trying  to  block 
up  by  sinking  vessels  in  it.  At  its  widest 
part  this  channel  is  less  than  a  thousand 
feet  wide,  and  at  the  narrowest  part  the 
channel  is  only  130  feet  wide,  and  at  low 
water  has  only  23  feet  of  water  at  the 
entrance  where  the  "  Retvizan "  is 
aground.  A  lighthouse  is  placed  at  the 
entrance  and  lower  lights  along  the  chan- 


the  attempt  of  the  Japanese  to  bottle  up 
the  Russian  fleet  in  the  harbor  by  sink- 
ing merchant  vessels  in  the  channel. 
Like  the  attempt  to  shut  Cervera's  fleet  in 
the  harbor  of  Santiago  by  the  sinking  of 
the  "  Merrimac,"  this  was  a  failure,  for 
the  ships  were  sunk  too  far  out  in  the 
open  harbor  to  block  the  channel.  Five 
Japanese  steamers  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose, "  Tinshin  Maru,"  "  Bushu  Maru," 
"Buyo  Maru,"  ^^  Hokoku  Maru"  and 
"  Jinsen  Maru  "  (maru  is  the  Japanese 
word  for  merchant  steamer),  approached 
Port  Arthur  about  4  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  February  24th.  They  showed  no 
lights,  but  were  discovered  by  the  Rus- 
sian searchlights,  and  a  heavy  fire  opened 
on  them  by  the  forts  and  the  "  Retvizan," 
which,  altho  it  cannot  be  floated,  makes 
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an  efficient  shore  battery.  The^Tinshin"  It  is  reported  that  the  Japa- 
steered  too  far  to  the  left  and  ran  upon  nese  have  landed  at  Possiet 
the  rocks,  and  the  ''  Bushu,"  which  was  Bay,  about  70  miles  southwest  of  Vladi- 
damaged  in  her  steering  gear  by  a  shot,  vostok,  and  are  pushing  inland  toward 
sank  near  her.  The  *'  Buyo  "  was  sunk  Hunchun,  some  40  miles  west.  If  this 
soon  after.  The  '*  Hokoku  "  and  the  is  true  it  indicates  an  important  and  sur- 
"  Jinsen "  ran  very  close  to  the  "  Ret-  prising  maneuver  on  the  part  of  the 
vizan,"  one  on  each  side,  the  fuel  and  Japanese,  for  they  may  be  able  from  this 
explosives  were  lighted,  and  with  loud  point  to  cut  off  and  perhaps  capture 
cheers  the  crews  got  into  their  small  Vladivostok,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
boats.  The  **  Hokoku  "  exploded  and  could  by  pushing  westward  reach  Kirin 
sank  on  the  shore  close  to  the  lighthouse  and  the  railroad  which  passes  near  there 
and  the  other  vessel  further  out,  so  the  connecting  Port  Arthur  with  Harbin, 
channel  was  left  open.  Some  of  the  now  the  Russian  commercial  and  military 
Japanese  manning  the  sunken  vessels  headquarters.  If,  as  generally  supposed, 
were  killed  or  drowned,  some  boats  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  troops  is  in 
reached  the  torpedo  fleet  waiting  for  Southern  Manchuria,  near  the  coast  be- 
them  outside,  but  the  boats  containing  15  tween  the  Yalu  River  and  the  Liaotung 
survivors  of  the  "  Jinsen  "  and  14  of  the  Peninsula,  it  is  more  feasible  for  the  Japa- 
"  Bushu,"  confused  by  the  glare  of  nese  to  enter  Manchuria  north  of  Korea, 
the  Russian  searchlight,  were  driven  — Viceroy  Alexieff .  has  issued  a  procla- 
east  by  a  strong  wind,  and  by  day-  mation  to  the  Chinese  in  Manchuria  stat- 
light  were  out  of  sight  of  the  Japa-  ing  that  the  interests  of  China  and  Russia 
nese  fleet.  In  the  evening  they  reached  are  identical^  altho  China  "  has  declared 
the  Miaotao  Islands,  where  they  char-  her  intention  of  looking  on  with  her 
tered  a  junk  to  carry  them  to  Tung-  hands  in  her  sleeves,"  and  the  Chinese 
chanfu,  and  from  there  they  walked  to  farmers  and  merchants  must  continue 
Chefoo. — Thursday  the  Japanese  torpedo  their  usual  vocations  and  supply  the  Rus- 
boats  approached  close  to  Port  Arthur,  sian  troops  with  provisions  and  assist- 
where  the  "  Askold,"  the  "  Boyan  "  and  ance.  The  Chinese  local  officials  are  held 
the  ''  Novik  "  (which  is  now  repaired)  responsible  for  any  damage  to  the  rail- 
were  outside  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  road  or  telegraph  lines,  and  they  must 
having  just  returned  from  Pigeon  Bay.  not  harbor  or  conceal  ''  the  Chunchuses, 
After  half  an  hour's  fighting  the  Russian  the  red-bearded  brigands."  "  If  the  people 
vessels  took  shelter  in  the  inner  harbor  treat  with  enmity  the  Russian  army,  this 
and  the  Japanese  retired.  The  Russians  Government  will  exterminate  such  per- 
claim  to  have  sunk  one  of  the  Japanese  sons  without  mercy." — Some  Japanese 
torpedo  boats  in  this  engagement.  At  disguised  as  coolies  attempted  to  blow  up 
the  same  time  the  Japanese  cruisers  at-  with  •  dynamite  the  railroad  bridge  over 
tacked  two  Russian  torpedo  boats  in  the  Sungari,  but  were  detected  by  the 
Golubinaja  Bay.  One  of  these  escaped,  Russians  and  hanged  on  the  bridge, 
but  the  other  is  reported  destroyed. — A  Three  officers  of  the  general  staflf.  Colonel 
determined  attack  on  Port  Arthur  is  daily  Assai,  of  the  engineers,  and  Lieutenants 
expected,  and  General  Stoessel,  com-  Zoneloiascha  and  Keurta,  of  the  sappers, 
mander  of  the  garrison,  has  issued  a  were  among  those  executed. — It  is  ru- 
proclamation,  concluding  in  these  words :  mored  that  Chinese  troops  are  collecting 
"  Our  troops  know  and  the  inhabitants  are  ^^^^  °^  ^^^  Liao  River  and  that  there  are 
herewith  informed  by  me  that  we  will  not  I0,000  of  them  under  General  Ma  on  the 
yield.  We  must  fight  to  the  finish,  as  I,  the  road  between  Tung-chu  and  Chao-jan. 
commandant,  will  never  give  an  order  to  sur-  If  China  should  depart  from  her  policy 
render.  I  bring  this  to  the  notice  of  those  less  of  neutrality  this  force  on  the  Russian 
darmg  and  call  on  all  to  become  convinced  of  flank  would  be  dangerous.     Their  object 

wLT.vr'^Vh     .^fi  1?.'  '°  '-if  ^"^''"-    ^^""'^  "ow  seems  to  be  to  hold  the  railroad  in 

who  leave  without  fightmg  will  not  save  them-  \xt     4.          T\/r        t,      •           a    a-                   *i, 

selves.    There  is  no  way  out.    On  three  sides  ^^^tern   Manchuria   and   dispossess  the 

there  is  the  sea,  and  on  the  fourth  will  be  the  Russian  guards   now   in   the   stations.— 

enemy.    There  is  no  means  of  escape,  except  Vladivostok  is  blockaded  by  a  Japanese 

by  fighting."  fleet,  probably  under  General  Uriu,  and 
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the  four  Russian  cruisers  now  in  that 
port  can  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  land- 
ing of  the  Japanese  troops  and  their 
march  toward  Kirin. 


J,  No   fighting   of    importance    has 

yet  occurred  on  land,  but  there 
has  been  some  skirmishing  in  North- 
ern Korea  between  the  Cossack   cav- 
alry and  the  Japanese  outposts.     The 
Russians   report  the   country   clear  of 
any  important  Japanese  forces,  as  far 
as  Ping- Yang,  which  is  about  lOO  miles 
south  of  the  point  where  the  Yalu  River 
is    crossed.       Some    80,000    Japanese 
troops  have  passed  north  of  Seoul,  and 
are  probably  occupying  Ping- Yang,  or 
some  point  in  the  vicinity.     It  is  not 
known  whether  the  Russians  will  make 
a  stand  in  Northern  Korea,  or  will  keep 
most  of  their  force  on  the  Manchurian 
side     of     the    Yalu. — The    "  Variag," 
which  was  sunk  in  the  harbor  of  Che- 
mulpo by  the  first  shots  of  the  war,  will 
be  raised  and  repaired  by  the  Japanese. 
The  "Korietz"  is  too  severely  damaged 
to  be  made  use  of. — The  Russian  news- 
papers   have    denounced    Commander 
Marshall,    in    charge    of    the    United 
States  gun  boat  "  Vicksburg,"  for  in- 
humanity in  refusing  to  join  the  other 
foreign  vessels  in  their  protest  against 
the  threat  of  Admiral  Uriu  to  attack 
the  "  Variag  "  in  the  harbor  if  she  did 
not  come  out,  and  for  not  assisting  the 
survivors  after  the  destruction  of  the 
vessel,   and   an    informal   protest   was 
made    by    the    Russian     Government 
against    him.       Commander    Marshall 
telegraphs  that  he  sent  boats  and  medi- 
cal aid  to  the  crew  of  the  *'  Variag," 
but  it   was   refused.     The   Administra- 
tion holds  that  in  not  joining  with  the 
British  and  French  note  of  protest,  he 
was  acting  in  accordance  with  the  tra- 
ditional American  policy  of  neutrality 
and  avoidance  of  concerted  action  with 
other  Powers. — A  treaty  has  been  con- 
cluded between  Japan  and  Korea  which 
is  of  such  importance  that  we  quote  it 
in  full.     It  gives  the  Japanese  practi- 
cally a  protectorate  over  Korea,  and 
Russia  has  protested  that  it  is  invalid, 
as  it  was  obtained  under  duress  while 
the  country  was  occupied  by  the  army 
of  Japan: 

"  Article  I. — For  the  purpose  of  maintaining 


a  permanent  and  solid  friendship  between  Japan 
and  Korea,  and  firmly  establishing  it 'in  the 
Far  East,  the  Imperial  Government  of  Korea 
shall  place  full  confidence  in  the  Government  of 
Japan  and  adopt  the  advice  of  the  latter  in  re- 
gard to  the  improvements  in  administration. 

"  Article  II. — The  Imperial  Government  of 
Japan  shall  in  a  spirit  of  firm  friendship  insure 
the  safety  and  repose  of  the  imperial  house  of 
Korea. 

"  Article  III. — The  Imperial  Government  of 
Japan  definitely  guarantees  the  independence 
and  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Korean 
Empire. 

"  Article  IV. — In  case  the  welfare  of  the  im- 
perial house  of  Korea  or  the  territorial  integ- 
rity of  Korea  is  endangered  by  aggression  of  a 
third  Power  or  internal  disturbances,  the  Im- 
perial Government  of  Japan  shall  immediately 
take  such  necessary  measures  as  the  circum- 
stances require,  and  in  such  case  the  Imperial 
Government  of  Korea  shall  give  full  facilities 
to  promote  action  of  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Government.  The  Imperial  Government  of 
Japan  may,  for  the  attainment  of  the  above 
mentioned  object,  occupy,  when  the  circum- 
stances require  it,  such  places  as  may  be  neces- 
sary from  strategic  points  of  view. 

"  Article  V. — The  Governments  of  the  two 
countries  shall  not  in  the  future,  without  mutual 
consent,  conclude  with  a  third  Power  such  an 
arrangement  as  may  be  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  present  protocol. 

"  Article  VI. — Details  in  connection  with 
the  present  protocol  shall  be  arranged  as  the 
circumstances  may  require  between  the  repre- 
sentative of  Japan  and  the  Minister  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Korea." 

— The  Korean  army  is  reported  to  have 
joined  the  Japanese.  Altho  the  Korean 
soldiers  number  only  a  few  thousand  at 
the  most  and  are  undisciplined  and  poorly 
armed,  still  their  accession  will  have  some 
effect,  increasing  the  Japanese  influence 
in  Korea.  The  people  are  said  to  be  very 
friendly  to  the  Japanese  soldiers. — The 
Korean  Minister  of  War,  who  has  been 
working  at  court  in  the  interests  of  Rus- 
sia, has  been  arrested  and  taken  on  board 
a  Japanese  warship. — Korean  soldiers 
have  already  come  into  conflict  with  the 
Russian  advance  guard  of  Cossacks, 
which  is  approaching  Ping- Yang,  and 
some  of  the  Koreans  have  been  killed. 
The  officials  in  Northern  Korea  are  flee- 
ing south  to  come  under  Japanese  pro- 
tection. A  battle  is  likely  to  take  place 
soon  near  Ping- Yang  between  the  Rus- 
sian troops,  which  are  said  to  number 
40,000  to  60,000,  and  the  Japanese  army 
of  probably  double  that  strength. 


La   Haute   Politique'' 

BY  WILLIAM  WATSON 

I  SAILED  in  fancy  by  a  beach  of  gold, 
Toward  a  golden  city  like  a  star, 
That  quivered  on  the  morning  from  afar — 

Turrets  and  domes  and  airy  spires  untold. 

But  when  I  neared  the  marble  quays,  behold, 
OfTal  and  ordure ;  lurking  Shames,  that  mar 
The  hue  of  sunlight ;  Plagues  that  deadliest  are : 

And  ancient  Tribulations  manifold. 

So  fair,  so  foul,  I  said,  the  craft  of  State ! 

Such  is  the  glory,  such  the  light  that  clings 
About  the  footsteps  and  the  deeds  of  kings ; 

And  in  the  shadow  Terror  sits,  and  Hate ; 

The  lazars  crouch,  the  bravo  lies  in  wait ; 

And  heaven  is  mocked  with  all  unheavenly  things. 

London,  England. 


^ 


The  Administration  and  Santo  Domingo 

BY  FRANCIS  B.  LOOMIS 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

[Secretary  Loomis  gives  to  The  Independent  the  accompanying  brief  but  very  defi- 
nite interview,  defining  the  attitude  of  the  Administration  toward  existing  conditions 
in  Santo  Domingo  and  the  future  of  that  republic. — Editor.] 

THERE  is  no  thought  or  possibility  to  the  industries  which  are,  at  present, 
of  the  annexation  of  Santo  Do-  utterly  neglected  and  turn  the  energy, 
mingo  to  the  United  States,  in  the  which  is  now  so  much  worse  than  thrown 
minds  of  either  of  the  Administration  or  away,  into  productive  fields, 
of  the  representatives  of  Santo  Domingo,  The  debt  of  Santo  Domingo  is  about 
now  in  Washington.  It  has  not  come  $25,000,000,  chiefly  to  other  countries 
into  consideration  and  will  not.  It  is  sim-  than  the  United  States  ;  and  the  present 
ply  an  efifort  which  is  being  made  to  ar-  state  of  affairs  cannot  last  much  longer 
rive  at  some  plan  which  shall  safeguard  without  attracting  foreign  attention  in  a 
all  interests,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  out-  way  somewhat  similar  to  the  Venezuela 
rageous  state  of  aflfairs  now  existing  in  aflFair ;  only  that  there  are  conditions  here 
those  islands.  which  would  render  the  position  of  the 
It  seems  probable  that  some  such  treaty  United  States  much  more  difficult  than 
as  now  exists  with  Cuba,  bringing  it  un-  before  were  such  a  contingency  to  occur, 
der  the  Piatt  Amendment,  or  some  friend-  The  effort  at  present  is  to  arrive  at  some 
ly  protection,  may  have  the  desired  effect,  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  will  avoid 
Obviously  the  time  has  come  when  some-  any  such  demonstration,  but  it  does  not 
thing  must  be  done  to  quiet  the  disturb-  include  the  annexation  of  Santo  Do- 
ing elements  in  a  way  that  shall  render  mingo. 
it  possible  for  Santo  Domingo  to  return  Washington,  d.  c. 

•  Copyright,  1904,  by  Thk  Ixdibpondbnt. 
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?) 


BY  WILLIAM  THORP 

[Mr,  Thorp  is  an  Englishman  who  has  only  recently  come  to  the  United  States. 
For  the  past  five  years  he  resided  and  traveled  all  over  the  West  Indies,  where,  as  editor 
of  The  Daily  Gleaner,  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  he  had  exceptional  facilities  to  gather  In- 
formation. He  has  visited  both  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  and  traveled  extensively  in  both 
countries,  and  in  addition  to  this  while  in  .Jamaica  he  became  acquainted  with  many 
distinguished  Dominican  and  Haitian  refugees,  who  afterward  were  able  to  procure  for 

him  hospitality  when  he  visited  the  island  republics. — Editor.] 

A    FRIEND  of  mine  visited  Behanzin,  been  averted  by  the  constant  patrolling  of 

the  deposed  King  of  Dahomey,  in  United  States  and  European  warships  be- 

his  exile  at  Fort-de-France,  Mar-  tween  the  principal  ports, 
tinique.     They   discussed,   among  other        White  people  are  disliked  both  in  Haiti 

things,  the  capacity  of  the  race  to  which  and  Santo  Domingo,  but  the  dislike  is 

Behanzin  belongs.  bitterer  and  more  active  in  Santo  Do- 

"  The  white  is  a  race,"  said  Behanzin,  mingo — the  republic  of  the  mulattoes — 

"  and  the  black  is  a  race.    Each  is  good,  than  it  is  in  Haiti — the  republic  of  the 

But  the  mulatto — pah !  he  is  cafe  au  lait,  negroes ;  and  this  despite  the  fact  that,  in 

neither  good  milk  nor  good  coffee."  theory,  the  larger  measure  of  privileges 

The  judgment  was,  of  course,  preju-  is  accorded  to  foreigners  in  the  former 

diced ;  but  it  gives  one  a  good  idea  of  the  country. 

intense  hatred  and  contempt  which  the  This  antipathy  is  responsible  for  three- 
average  negro  cherishes  for  the  brown  fourths  of  the  offenses  against  Americans 
man.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  and  Europeans,  ignorance  of  the  duty  of 
the  latter  heartily  reciprocates  those  senti-  a  Government  professedly  civilized  being 
ments.  responsible  for  the  remainder.  Whenever 

Blacks  and  whites  generally  get  along  money  and  supplies  are  needed  by  the 

together  pretty  well  in  the  tropics,  and  insurgents  or  the  Administration  of  the 

especially  in  the  West  Indies.     It  is  the  hour,  the  first  impulse  is  to  plunder  the 

mulatto  who  causes  trouble.     The  black  foreigners.    If  there  is  a  white  man  with- 

seldom  hates  the  white  unless  his  preju-  in  reach,  his  store  is  looted,  or  his  mules 

dices  are  played  upon  and  his  passions  taken,  or  his  safe  forced  to  disgorge  a 

aroused,   but   the   half-caste    nurses    an  "  loan."    The  natives  are  only  plundered 

abiding,  deep-rooted  anger  against  that  when  the  whites  have  been  squeezed  so 

superior  race  which  is  responsible  for  his  far  as  their  resources,  or  the  prudence  of 

invidious  position  in  the  world.  the  ''  expropriators  " — as  I  once  heard  a 

Here  is  a  key  to  the  trouble  which  has  Dominican  politician  call  them — will  per- 

arisen  between  the  United  States  and  the  mit. 

mulatto  republic  of  Santo  Domingo.    The        Even  in  time  of  peace  there  is  no  justice 

killing  of  the  naval  machinist  Johnson  for  the  white  man  in  Santo  Domingo,  ex- 

and  the  violation  of  an  American  con-  cept  under  strong  pressure  applied  by  his 

sulate  simply  cap  the  climax  of  a  long  Government.     I  remember  an  instructive 

roll  of  ocrious  offenses  against  white  resi-  case  in  point  which  came  under  my  notice 

dents  who  owe  allegiance  to  the  United  a  few  years  ago.    An  English  merchant 

States  or  to  European  Powers.    Persons  caught  a  thieving  clerk  red-handed  and, 

who  have  lived  or  traveled  in  Santo  Do-  being  new  to  the  country,  prosecuted  him. 

mingo  would,  at  any  time  during  the  past  The  evidence  was  conclusive,  his  guilt  as 

few  years,  have  heard  without  surprise  clear    as    daylight.      But  his  lawyer  sat 

of  a  general  massacre  of  the  whites  in  smiling    while     witness     after    witness 

that  country.     In  view  of  the  character  proved  the  case,  and  did  not  trouble  to 

and  prejudices  of  the  Dominicans,  it  is  ask  a  single  question  in  cross-examina- 

astonishing  that  no  such  massacre  has  oc-  tion.     When  the  prosecution  closed  he 

cur  red.    It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  has  only  turned  to  the  mulatto  judge  and  said : 
468 
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"  Surely  you  don't  mean  to  give  this 
white  man  the  verdict  at  the  expense  of 

one  of  your  own  color." 

That  was  all  the  defense.  The  crowded 
court  rang  with  applause,  and  the  judge 
promptly  discharged  the  prisoner.  He 
well  knew  that  if  he  did  not  do  so  he 
would  stand  an  excellent  chance  of  as- 
sassination and  a  certainty  of  removal 
from  office.  This  condition  of  affairs  is 
so  well  understood  that,  both  in  Haiti 
and  in  Santo  Domingo,  white  men  will 
endure  almost  anything  rather  than  seek 
redress  at  law.  As  a  rule,  they  bribe  the 
Chief  of  Police  and  other  officials  to 
afford  them  the  protection  which  they 
need. 

There  is  a  curious  illustration  of  this 
common  dislike  of  the  whites  in  the 
cathedrals  and  churches  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo and  Haiti.  The  Savior,  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  and  the  Saints  are  almost  al- 
ways represented  in  pictures  and  statuary 
as  negroes  or  mulattoes.  The  people  re- 
fuse to  believe  that  personages  worthy  of 
worship  or  veneration  could  have  been 
white.  There  was  a  long  struggle  on  the 
point  in  Haiti  between  the  Church  and 
the  people,  but  the  Church  had  to  capitu- 


late. Otherwise,  there  would  have  been 
no  congregations.  Dominicans  and  Hai- 
tians alike  profess  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  and  support  regularly  organized 
branches  of  the  Roman  Church,  with 
cathedrals,  archbishops,  bishops  and 
priests.  But  the  stipends  of  the  clergy 
barely  afford  them  subsistence,  and  they 
subsist,  as  the  late  Mr.  James  Anthony 
Froude  truthfully  remarked,  "  not  as  ob- 
jects of  reverence  at  all,  but  as  the  hum- 
ble servants  and  ministers  of  black  so- 
ciety." 

Underneath  the  thin  veneer  of  Catholi- 
cism the  mass  of  the  people  are  attached 
to  the  vaudoux  superstitions,  which  were 
brought  over  from  West  Africa  by  their 
ancestors  in  the  slave  ships.  The  priest 
and  priestess  of  the  vaudoux  cult  are  the 
uncrowned  monarchs  of  Hispaniola. 
Everybody  and  everything  are  theirs  to 
command.  Even  the  President  and  the 
high  officers  of  the  Government  secretly 
defer  to  them,  while  telling  foreign  visit- 
ors that  all  the  talk  about  "  voodooism  " 
and  human  sacrifices  is  absurd.  At  least 
one  ruler  of  Haiti,  the  "  Emperor  "  Sou- 
louque,  was  an  acknowledged  "  papaloi," 
or  vaudoux  priest;  while  Heureaux,  the 
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strongest  President  of  Santo  Domingo  in  there  is  an  even  more  horrible  method.  I 
modern  times,  was  strongly  suspected  of  have  been  assured  by  many  persons  of 
being  one.  responsible  position   and   unimpeachable 

To  my  knowledge,  one  newspaper  in    integrity,   by    missionaries,    consuls   and 
Port-au-Prince   and   two   in   Santo  Do-     foreign  merchants,  that  there  exists  in 
mingo  City  were  suppressed  within  re-    both  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  a  power- 
cent  years,  and  their  editors  exiled  or  im-    ful   secret   society   of   men   and   women 
prisoned,  for  no  other  reason  than  that    affiliated  with  vaudoux.    The  members  of 
they  had  published  accounts  of  human    this  society  administer  to  children  nar- 
sacrifices,  accompanied  by  cannibalism,  in    cotic  drugs,  obtained  in  the  jungle,  which 
connection  with  vaudoux  rites.     During    throw  them  into  a  cataleptic  state  indis- 
the  rule  of  two  or  three  of  the  better    tinguishable  from  death.     Doctors  have 
Presidents,  notably  Geffrard,  there  were    assured  me  that  these  human  fiends  arc 
brief  crusades   against  the  superstition,    acquainted  with  vegetable  drugs  and  nar- 
Some  of  the  "  papaloi  "  and  "  mamaloi  "    cotics  which  are  unknown  to  science  and 
— the  priests  and  priestesses — were  ar-    cannot  be  detected  by  any  of  the  ordinary 
rested  and  executed  for  murdering  chil-    tests.  Indue  course  the  child  is  pronounced 
dren  in  their  horrid  rites.     Cannibalism    to  be  dead,  and  is  buried.    At  the  first  con- 
was  clearly  proved  in  those  cases,  and  the    venient  opportunity  emissaries  of  the  so- 
records  of  the  trials  are  still  accessible  in    ciety   dig  up   the   coffin,  resuscitate   the 
the  British  Consulate-General  at  Port-au-    child,  and  sacrifice  it  at  the  next  orgy  of 
Prince.    What  was  the  result  ?  Geflfrard's    the  cult.    The  meetings  are  usually  held 
daughter,  Cora,  was  shot  while  she  knelt    in  a  lonely  grove  of  cocoanut  palms  or 
at  the  altar  of  a  church  in  the  capital,  and    bamboos.    Scores  of  men  and  women  are 
he  was  afterward  driven  into  exile,  bare-    present,  and  they  speedily  work  them- 
ly   escaping  with   his   life.     Since  then    selves  up  into  a  state  of  frenzy  by  wild 
Haitian  Presidents  have  left  the  vaudoux    dancing  and  singing.     The  scenes  that 
cult  alone.  take  place,  as  they  have  been  described 

In  Santo  Domingo  the  authorities  have  to  me  by  men  who  professed  to  have  wit- 
never  even  tried  to  extirpate  it,  and  the  nessed  them,  cannot  be  related  here.  The 
rites  are  practiced  with  less  secrecy  than  worst  passions  of  the  negro  and  mulatto, 
in  Haiti.  Official  energies  have  been  di-  never  disciplined  by  our  civilization,  have 
rected  solely  to  trying  to  keep  the  facts  free  scope.  The  child's  throat  is  cut  by  a 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  outside  world,    keen-edged    machete,    and    cannibalism 

Vaudoux  is  a  form  of  the  snake  wor-  crowns  the  sacrifice, 
ship  so  common  among  the  lower  races  I  could  give  details  of  a  number  of  au- 
of  mankind,  and  is  closely  allied  to  West  thentic  cases  of  murder  and  cannibalism 
African  fetish,  from  which  it  is  derived,  arising  from  vaudoux,  if  it  seemed  de- 
In  the  more  common  rites  it  calls  for  the  sirable  to  do  so.  I  have  carefully  pre- 
sacrifice  of  a  white  cock — the  "  senseh  served  the  records  of  these  cases,  which 
bird,"  as  it  is  termed  by  "  obeah  men  "  in  were  gathered  during  five  years  in  the 
Jamaica — or  a  goat.  But  at  the  grand  West  Indies  and  are  mostly  supported  by 
festivals  the  snake-god  demands  the  im-  official  authority.  But  enough  has  been 
molation  of  the  "  goat  without  horns  " —  said  on  this  unpleasant  subject  to  indicate 
a  child  or  a  young  girl.  There  are  only  the  worthlessness  of  the  Dominicans' 
three  of  these  festivals  during  the  year,  claim  to  be  treated  as  a  civilized  nation, 
at  the  end  of  January  and  at  the  end  of  The  colored  people  in  Santo  Domingo 
the  seasonal  rains,  which  usually  occur  cannot  fairly  be  compared  with  those  in 
in  May  and  October.  But  other  sacrifices  the  Southern  States.  They  are  of  an  in- 
are  offered  when  the  island  is  visited  by  finitely  lower,  more  truculent,  more  de- 
such  calamities  as  droughts  and  hurri-  graded  type.  Their  condition  is  chaotic, 
canes.  savage,    brutal    in   every    respect.      The 

The  child  destined  for  the  sacrifice  is  peasantry  in  the  interior,  tho  decidedly 
sometimes  abducted,  after  being  rendered  more  amiable  and  hospitable  than  the 
helpless  by  the  administration  of  drugs  or  dwellers  in  the  towns,  have  sunk  to  a 
by  hypnotism,  in  which  the  vaudoux  lower  level  than  the  West  African  tribes 
priests  and  priestesses  are  adepts.     But    from  which  they  sprang,  for  they  have 
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lost  the  highly  developed,  albeit  bar-  abandoned  plantations  of  the  old  Span- 
barian,  social  order  of  those  tribes,  and  iards.  The  Haitian  coffee,  so  well  known 
have  gained  nothing  from  civilization  ex-  in  the  market,  is  almost  entirely  collected 
rept  its  vices.  The  gulf  which  separates  from  these  wild  trees ;  there  is  hardly  any 
them  from  their  colored  brethren  in  other  cultivation.  Foreigners-  have  tried  it  in 
parts  of  the  West  Indies  is  strikingly  il-  both  republics,  but  the  dishonest  exac- 
lustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  negroes  in  tions  of  the  Government  and  the  frequent 
Jamaica  subscribe  large  sums  to  send  revolutions  have  ruined  them  in  many 
missionaries  to  them.  cases.  Large  investments  of  American 
The  country  folk  are  fairly  honest,  ex-  capital  have  been  made  in  Santo  Do- 
cept  that  they  regard  growing  crops  as  mingo  in  recent  years,  but  just  as  they 
l)cing  anybody's  property — a  sentiment  were  beginning  to  show  fair  returns  the 
which  costs  the  planter  dear — but  there  present  epidemic  of  revolutions  broke  out 
is  a  great  deal  of  crime  in  the  towns,  and  swept  pretty  nearly  everything  away. 
IkirgTary  and  shoplifting  are  common  of-  From  a  moral  standpoint  the  Domini- 
fenses,  and  the  "  strong  arm  man,"  like  cans  are  almost  hopeless.  The  sacrament 
the  poor,  is  always  with  one.  In  most  of  of  marriage  is  seldom  resorted  to ;  when 
the  towns  of  both  republics,  however,  the  it  is,  the  young  people  have  usually  lived 
constable  is  more  dreaded  than  the  thief,  together  openly  beforehand,  without  any 
His  pay  only  amounts  to  a  few  cents  a  loss  of  social  prestige  or  their  friends' 
(lay,  even  if  he  gets  it,  and  he  preys  upon  respect.  "  Do  you  think  I  would  marry 
the  community  more  remorselessly  than  a  woman  without  knowing  first  that  she 
the  criminals  whom  he  is  set  to  catch,  would  satisfy  me  ?  "  said  a  very  promi- 
He  is  paid  a  small  sum  for  each  arrest  he  nent  Dominican,  in  reply  to  the  protest 
makes.  Of  course,  he  hales  men  to  jail  made  by  a  missionary  friend  of  mine  who 
on  the  slightest  pretext;  but  he  will  let  was  called  upon  to  celebrate  one  of  these 
them  go  if  they  will  pay  for  their  liberty  belated  marriages.  The  same  missionary 
a  trifle  more  than  the  official  fee  for  their  married  an  old  couple  who  had  been  liv- 
incarceration.  If  the  prisoner  cannot  or  ing  together  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and 
will  not  part  with  the  money  he  is  brutally  the  bride  brought  along  her  six  daughters 
clubbed  with  a  cocomacacque  stick  all  the  to  act  as  bridesmaids, 
way  to  the  jail,  and  I  have  known  of  sev-  The  civil  wars  which  curse  the  country 
eral  cases  in  which  he  arrived  there  dying  are  waged  with  a  brutality  hardly  credible 
or  dead.  to  people  who  do  not  know  the  Domini- 
on every  hand  the  traveler  in  Santo  cans.  Men,  women,  and  even  little  chil- 
Domingo  sees  signs  of  degeneration  and  dren  are  constantly  murdered  in  cold 
decay.  The  country  had  a  good  start  un-  blood — and  horribly  tortured  when  they 
der  the  Spaniards,  like  Haiti  under  the  are  suspected  of  being  able  to  give  in- 
French.  They  laid  out  some  fine  towns,  formation  about  the  enemy.  In  this  mat- 
with  many  large  and  handsome  buildings ;  ter  the  cultured  Dominican,  who  has  been 
they  constructed  excellent  roads  and  estab-  educated  in  America,  France  or  Spain,  is 
lished  hundreds  of  coffee  and  sugar  plan-  every  bit  as  bad  as  the  most  brutish 
tations,  with  "  great  houses  "  as  splendid  peasant. 

as  the  chateaux  of  old  Spain.  The  moun-  I  remember  a  famous  general,  a  man 

tains  and  savannahs  teemed  with  count-  received  by   foreign  governments   as   a 

less  herds  of  cattle,  and  prosperity  smiled  diplomat,  once  telling  me  how  he  treated 

over  all  the  land.    Now,  the  traveler  often  a  band  of  revolutionists  after  they  had 

comes  across  a  fine  old  chateau  lying  in  defended  a  town  for  several  months  and 

ruins  in  the  midst  of  the  "  bush,"  with  capitulated  owing  to  starvation, 

two  or  three  bamboo  huts  around  it.    A  "I  suppose  you  gave  them  the  honors 

few  mulattoes,  savages  to  all  intents  and  of  war,  general,"  I  said, 

purposes,  live  in  these  huts  and  subsist  "  The  honors  of  war !    They  were  reb- 

by  growing  scanty  crops  of  yams  and  els,    and    they    had    given    me    much 

plantains  and  by  killing  the  cattle,  which  trouble !  "                                             r       i 

now  run  wild.    Here  and  there  one  meets  "  Well,  what  did  you  do  ?  " 

a  peasant  who  is  energetic    enough    to  "  We  flogged  them  with  cocomacacque 

gather  the  coffee  berries,  which  now  grow  sticks  until  they  could  not  stand,  and  then 

wild  in  the  jungle  that  has  swept  over  the  we  propped  them  up  in  chairs  and  shot 
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A  Santo  Domingo  Planter  and  His  Wife  in  tlie  Midst  of  Their   Growing    Cane,    with   Their   Supervisor 

and  Full-Blooded  Negro  Work  People  About  Them. 


them  to  death  slowly.     That  is  how  we 
treat  rebels  in  this  country." 

Haitians  and  Dominicans  do  not  love 
one  another,  and  are  frequently  on  the 
point  of  war ;  but  I  have  been  repeatedly 
told  by  both  of  them  that  they  would 
unite  as  one  man  to  repel  a  foreign  in- 
vasion of  either  country.  And  such  an 
invasion  would  probably  prove  to  be  no 
light  task.  The  armies  of  the  two  repub- 
lics are  practically  worthless  as  armies, 
but  the  people  are  fiercely  independent, 
and,  as  a  consequence  of  the  perennial 
revolutions,  there  are  great  stores  of 
rifles,  cartridges  and  war  material  in  the 
country.  Once  the  people  were  aroused 
they  would  carry  on  a  harassing  guerrilla 
warfare  that  mis^ht  be  as  tedious  and 
troublesome  as  the  Philippine  campaigns. 
Prominent  Dominicans  have  told  me  that, 
in  the  event  of  a  powerful  invading  force 
landing,  they  would  burn  the  towns,  lay 
waste  the  crops  on  the  plains,  poison  the 
streams  and  the  cattle,  and  retire  to  the 
jungles  and  mountains,  from  which  they 
would  harass  the  enemy.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  would  really  be  their  plan 
of  campaign. 


As  the  United  States  Government 
seems  to  have  no  intention  of  conquering 
or  annexing  the  country,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  confine  military  operations  to 
the  ports  and  points  in  touch  with  the 
sea  coast.  Otherwise,  the  matter  may  be- 
come far  more  serious  than  the  Adminis- 
tration contemplates  or  cares  for.  But  it 
is  conceivable  to  those  who,  like  myself, 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  Dominicans 
that,  once  embarked  in  the  enterprise,  the 
Administration  will  be  carried  by  force  of 
circumstances  beyond  its  original  inten- 
tion. 

The  wonder  is,  not  that  intervention 
has  been  found  necessary,  but  that  it  has 
been  so  long  deferred.  The  delay  is  a 
testimony  to  the  extreme  conservatism 
which  rules  American  foreign  policy,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  Latin  American 
countries.  Everybody  familiar  with  the 
conditions  has  been  expecting  armed  in- 
tervention for  years  past.  As  long  ago 
as  1886,  Mr.  Froude  expressed  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  white  travelers  in  His- 
paniola  when  he  wrote: 

"  The  present  order  of  things  cannot  last  in 
an  island  so  close  under  the  American  shores. 
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If  the  Americans  forbid  any  other  Power  to  in- 
terfere, they  will  have  to  interfere  themselves. 
If  they  find  Mormonism  an  intolerable  blot  on 


their  escutcheon,  they  will  have  to  put  a  stop 
in  some  way  or  other  to  cannibalism  and  devil 
worship." 
New  York  City. 
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The   Future   of  Santo   Domingo 

BY  GENERAL  JUAN  FRANCISCO  SANCHEZ 

[At  Lhe  request  ci"  Tut:  Ikdeiendrnt,  (Jen.  Juan  Francisco  Sanchez,  the  Sauto 
Dojningo  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  is  now  in  Wasliington,  arranging  for  more 
effective  diplomatic  relations  witli  the  United  States,  but  is  not  thoroughly  conversant 
with  English,  instructed  his  secretary  to  prepare  tlie  rollowing  paper.  General  Sanchez 
is  the  son  of  Gen.  Francisco  del  llosario  Sanchez,  the  earnest  and  patriotic  leader  who 
was  executed  by  tlio  Spanisli  for  opposing  the  annexation  of  Santo  Domingo  to  Spain. 
His  son,  who  presents  the  following  article,  is  no  less  eager  to  retain  the  independence 
of  the  little  Republic  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  is  sent  to  Washington  by  the  established 
Government  in  the  hope  of  accomplishing  some  plan  insuring  this  end. — Editor.] 

and  Ramon  Mella  started  a  movement 
in  1844,  which  bron^ht  about  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island 
from  Haiti.  A  succession  of  revolutions 
of  more  or  less  importance  led  to  the 
country  being  annexed  in  1861  b}^  Spain 
under  Santana ;  Sanchez,  at  the  head  of 
a  handful  of  patriots,  opposed  the  an- 
nexation, and  rose  in  arms ;  and  he  and 
others  were  caught  by  the  Spanish  forces 
and  shot  without  mercy.  The  restoration 
of  the  Republic  followed  in  1865 ;  but 
ever  since,  excepting  during  the  iron 
rule  of  Ulises  Heureaux,  the  country 
has  been  the  theater  of  the  most  unex- 
plainable  misgovernments,  reaching  a 
climax  to-day  difficult  to  define  and  still 
more  difficult  to  combat. 

Thus  we  reach  the  point  when,  in 
1903,  Gen.  Alezandro  Wos  y  Gil  took  the 
reins  under  a  Constitutional  Government, 
which  lasted  but  a  few  months.  This 
(lOvernment  succeeded  the  Provisional 
one  of  Horacio  Vasqties,  dtiring  whose 
honest  rule  the  Minister  of  the  United 
States,  Hon.  F.  W.  Powell,  concluded, 
with  the  co-operation  of  Gen.  Juan 
Francisco  Sanchez,  then  ]\Iinister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  four  very  important 
adjustments,  which  had  been  pending  as 
claims  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Something  which  seemed  fair  was  pro- 
posed by  dissenting  parties — viz.,  to  unite 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  free  and  unbiased 
election  for  the  President,  it  being  al- 
leged that  General  Gil  had  usiu'ped  his 
power.    For  faithful  compliance  with  this 


.lUAN    FRANCISCO    SANCHEZ 

A    FEW  words  of  the  history  of  Santo 
Domingo    will    no    doubt   dispel 
certain  misconceptions  regarding 
its  population,  its  present  condition  and 
the   aspirations   of   the   honest   thinking 
people  there. 

Francisco  del  Rosario  Sanchez  (father 
of  Gen.  Juan  Francisco  Sanchez,  at 
present  in  Washington),   Pallo  Duarte, 


The  Cathedral    (Begun  1512)   and  Plaza,  Domingo  City,   Santo    Domingo,   W.  I. 
The  City  Wall,  Domingo  City,  Santo  Domingo,  W.  I. 
River  Harbor  from  City  Wall,   Domingo  City,   Santo  Domingo,    W.    I. 
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agreement,  Morales,  in  whose  favor  Gil 
had  abdicated  on  the  24th  of  November, 
1903,  issued  a  decree  for  an  election  im- 
mediately in  December,  in  accord  with 
stipulations  of  the  act  of  Capitulation, 
but  Mr.  Juan  Isidro  Jimenes,  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  convenant,  preferred  to 
raise  the  flag  of  rebellion,  proclaiming 
himself  President  and  waging  a  des- 
perate fight,  with  the  aid  of  his  partisans, 
and  he  continues  to  do  so,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment has  recognized  the  Morales  Gov- 
ernment. 

Certain  acts  perpetrated  by  the  insur- 


that  immensely  rich  country,  may  be- 
come owners  in  the  future. 

Dominicans  were  justly  proud  of  the 
fact  that  no  one,  whether  native  or  for- 
eigner, had  ever  been  robbed  of  money, 
either  on  the  road  or  at  his  residence. 
Many  foreigners  can  bear  testimony  of 
this  fact.  Traveling  has  been  perfectly 
safe  under  all  circumstances.  But  now, 
unless  something  is  done  to  bring  back 
to  a  good  path  this  beautiful  country, 
there  is  no  foretelling  how  all  this  will 
end. 

No  doubt  the  Morales  Government  is 
desirous  of  realizing  in  Santo  Domingo 


Santo  Domingo  Insurgents  Organizing  Themselves  Into  an  Army 


gents,  such  as  incendiarism,  pillage,  tear- 
ing up  the  rails  of  an  American  railroad 
at  Navarrete  and,  last  and  most  deplor- 
able, the  firing  upon  the  United  States 
launch  of  the  "  Yankee,"  killing  the 
young  engineer,  Johnson,  are  of  such 
character  that  every  honest  Dominican 
repudiates  them,  laments  them  earnestly 
and  desires  to  find  the  remedy  by  re- 
establishing order  and  good  administra- 
tion, so  that  a  system  of  paying  the 
enormous  foreign  and  interior  debt  may 
be  devised,  that  a  guarantee  of  life  and 
property  may  be  offered  to  every  one 
who  owns  property  there  at  present,  or, 
attracted  by  the  enormous  resources  of 


everything  that  might  lead  to  a  fair  and 
honest  arrangement  with  all  its  creditors 
and  otherwise  open  the  country  to  capi- 
tal. If  his  Government  find,  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  Government,  some 
sort  of  assistance,  much  can  be  expected 
from  the  men  who  form  his  cabinet. 

From  all  points  of  view  it  becomes  a 
necessity  for  Santo  Domingo,  and  possi- 
bly a  convenience  for  both  countries,  to 
have  a  fair  and  liberal  understanding. 

Santo  Domingo's  position  has  become 
to-day,  in  view  of  Porto  Rico's  advan- 
tages and  of  Cuba's  singular  relations 
with  the  United  States,  a  very  difficult 
one.      Sugar    constitutes    the    principal 
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produce  of  the  South.  Sugar  estates  are 
owned  mostly  by  American  citizens;  it 
is  American  capital  that  is  invested  there 
and  that  continues  to  supply  their  wants. 
Is  it  possible  to  allow  these  to  perish, 
when,  with  a  little  assistance  from  the 
American  Government,  Santo  Domingo 
would  be  able  to  hold  her  own  in  this  and 
other  respects? 

Cacao,  tobacco,  coffee  and  woods  of 
all  descriptions,  minerals  of  various 
sorts,  would  find  an  easy  and  advan- 
tageous market  in  the  vast  consumption 
of  eighty  millions  of  people. 

The  geographical  situation  of  the  is- 
land and,  especially,  that  part  which  con- 
stitutes the  Dominican  Republic,  offers, 
as  it  were,  surely  the  stronghold  to  pro- 
tect and  command  the  Moria  passage  and 
the  control  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  which 
undoubtedly  will  play  henceforth  a  most 
important  part  in  the  administration  of 


would  oppose  any  such  attempt  with 
decided  energy.  Now,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Spanish  race,  with  all 
its  characteristics,  has  left  behind  in  that 
country  a  germ  of  patriotic  pride,  mixed 
with  insubordination  and  lack  of  disci- 
pline, which  makes  them  a  difficult  people 
to  dominate,  altho,  as  a  whole,  treated 
fairly  and  equitably,  the  masses  are  easily 
guided  to  proper  courses. 

The  well  thinking  people  to-day  know 
that  a  good  deal  is  to  be  expected  from 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  acts  conducive  to  such  an 
end  would  meet  the  approval  of  the 
great  majority,  even  tho  men  of  the  in- 
surgent party,  while  convinced  of  this 
truth,  may,  for  their  individual  purposes, 
assert  the  contrary. 

No  one  conversant  with  Dominican  af- 
fairs can  fail  to  see  a  heavy  cloud  form- 
ing and  threatening;-  to  burst  in  the  near 


A  Santo  Domingo  Market  and  a  Funeral  Procession 


the  great  and  universally  beneficial  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal. 

To  every  Dominican,  it  may  be  asserted 
without  fear  of  doubt,  the  idea  of  an- 
nexation   is    repulsive    and    every    man 


future.  European  bondholders,  Belgian, 
French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish, 
not  to  mention  English,  as  their  interests 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
Government,    will    get    tired    waiting; 
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their  patience  will  be  exhausted,  to  no 
purpose.  Twenty-five  million  dollars 
cannot  be  paid  with  mere  promises,  and 
they  may  combine  upon  some  action  with 
regard  to  the  Dominican  Republic  which 
may  call  upon  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  interfere,   not  only  to  be  con- 


sistent with  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but 
to  obviate  the  slightest  chance  of  any 
ambitious  Power  securing  a  hold  upon 
such  points  as  would  constitute  embar- 
rassing conditions  of  the  highest  order 
to  the  American  nation. 

Washington,  D.  C'. 


Imports  and  Exports  on  the  Beach. — The  Usual  Mode  of  Unloading  and  Shipping  Freights 
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Life  in   a  Negro   Republic 

BY  THE  REV.  T.  G.  STEWARD,  D.D, 


Chaplain  in  the  United  States  Army. 


PORT-AU-PRINCE,  Hayti,  is  the 
largest  and  most  important  city  in 
the  world  ruled  politically  and 
socially  by  civilized  negroes.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  cities  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  and  is  laid  out  upon  an  excellent 
plan,  with  broad  streets  and  regular 
squares.  It  has  been  so  often  swept  by 
fires  and  shaken  by  earthquakes  that  few 
old  buildings  remain,  altho  the  city  wears 


an  ancient  and  rather  dilapidated  appear- 
ance. This  is  owing  to  the  facts  that  the 
buildings  are  mostly  of  wood,  and  the 
climate  is  very  severe  upon  paint.  In- 
deed, many  buildings  and  fences  are  left 
entirely  unpainted,  and  under  the  fierce 
rays  of  the  sun  and  drenching  rains,  these 
soon  turn  dark  in  color,  and  present  a 
worn  and  faded  appearance  suggestive  of 
age  and  decay. 
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The  buildings,  both  private  and  pub-  The  general  style  of  dwelling  may  be 
lie,  display  but  little  architectural  taste,  described  thus :  A  large,  square  structure, 
being  constructed  more  for  shelter  than  two  stories  high,  with  roof  coming  to  a 
for  either  elegance  or  convenience.  In  point  over  its  center  and  chimneyless.  The 
the  days  of  Toussaint,  the  cities  of  Hayti  windows  are  without  sash  or  glass,  and 
were  ornamented  with  large  and  magnifi-  have  blinds  within  and  heavy  shutters 
cent  private  residences,  often  of  white  outside.  The  second  story  of  the  house 
marble,  built  by  the  famous  negro  gen-  is  surrounded  in  part,  or  wholly,  by  a 
erals  of  the  Revolution.  The  house  of  balcony,  which  is  covered  by  the  house 
General  Maurepas,  at  Cape  Hayti,  was  roof,  and  supported  by  strong  posts  run- 
described  by  General  Debell,  of  the  ning  up  from  the  ground.  On  the  street 
French  Army,  as  both  costly  and  ele-  sides  these  posts  go  up  from  the  curb, 
gant,  and  would  have  been  beautiful  even  and  the  veranda,  or  gallerie,  as  it  is 
in  Paris.  General  Maurepas,  a  negro,  called,  extends  completely  over  the  side- 
was  declared  by  this  general,  who  at  one  walk.  The  balcony  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
time  served  under  him,  to  be  a  man  of  used  part  of  the  house  during  daylight, 
very  wide  reading,  elegant  in  manners  The  manner  of  house  is  decidedly 
and  general  breeding,  and  thoroughly  French.  There  is  little  of  that  neatness 
accomplished  in  the  military  art.  Many  and  order  that  characterizes  the  English 
fine  scholars  are  still  to  be  found  in  or  the  New  England  home.  There  is 
Hayti,  as  the  present  Doctor  Janvier,  more  resemblance  to  what  may  be  seen 
Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  in  Charleston,  or  in  New  Orleans.  The 
the  Hon.  Antrim  Firmin,  diplomat,  ordinary  Port-au-Prince  day  in  a  repre- 
statesman,  scientist,  author,  and  now  sentative  household  would  be  about  as 
revolutionary  candidate  for  the  Presi-  follows:  Between  five  and  six,  or  even 
dency,  with  scores  of  other  professional  earlier,  the  family  arise,  and  are  imme- 
and  business  men  ;  but  the  taste  for  ele-  diately  served,  each  with  a  cup  of  the  best 
gant  homes  seems  to  have  greatly  de-  cofifee  in  the  world — about  two  table- 
clined.  spoonfuls  or  little  more — with  a  cracker 

The  love  of  dress  and  personal  orna-  or  piece  of  baker's  bread  and  butter.  I 
mentation  has,  however,  not  diminished,  never  saw  any  homemade  bread  in  Port- 
but  has  become  more  in  harmony  with  au-Prince.  Between  eight  and  nine 
the  general  requirements  of  modem  o'clock  breakfast  is  served,  consisting 
fashion,  affording  often  a  most  striking  probably  of  boiled,  or  fried,  bananas  or 
contrast  between  the  people  as  they  are  sweet  potatoes,  codfish  and  rice,  bread 
decorated  for  the  street,  the  ball,  or  the  and  butter,  perhaps  cocoa,  tho  generally 
party,  and  the  homes  from  which  they  with  no  drink  but  water.  Between  two 
come.  The  well  to  do  people  of  Port-au-  and  three  comes  the  dinner_,  beginning 
Prince  are  distinguished  among  all  the  with  soup — always  good — followed  by 
West  Indians  for  their  fondness  of  ele-  roast  beef,  mutton  or  pork,  with  sweet 
gant  and  costly  dress,  and  for  the  ex-  potatoes,  bananas,  beans  and  rice  boiled 
travagant  way  in  which  they  wear,  and  together,  highly  seasoned  with  pork  and 
even  ruin,  their  good  clothes.  On  ar-  red  pepper ;  cabbage  boiled  and  chopped ; 
riving  in  the  harbor  by  steamer,  the  lady  watercresses,  tomatoes,  raw  or  cooked ; 
passengers  belonging  to  Port-au-Prince  desserts,  banana  pudding,  or  raw  fruit; 
who  have  been  abroad  will  order  their  coffee  or  tea.  At  six  o'clock  there  is  a 
trunks,  and  will  dress  themselves  in  their  light  tea  of  bread  and  butter  with  giiava 
most  elegant  suits  to  go  ashore,  and  in  jelly,  or  banana  sauce.  Between  eight 
these  beautiful  and  costly  dresses  will  and  nine,  frequently,  there  is  another  re- 
descend  the  ship's  ladder  to  enter  small  past  of  bread  and  butter,  with  fish  bought 
boats  to  be  rowed  to  the  landing,  as  the  ready  cooked  from  women  on  the  street, 
ship  cannot  approach  the  wharf,  thus  The  fruits  of  Hayti  are  abundant  and  de- 
running  the  gantlet  of  salt  water  licious,  and  the  flowers  fragrant  and 
splashes,  mud  and  dirt;  and  when  rich,  so  that  it  is  always  an  easy  matter 
landed,  with  trains  sweeping,  they  will  to  dress  up  a  table  with  effect, 
depart  for  homes  which  appear  to  North-  The  social  classes  exist  in  Port-au- 
ern  eyes  altogether  incongruous.  Prince  in  as  sharply  defined  a  manner  as 
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elsewhere ;  more  so  than  is  generally  the  used.  Recently,  however,  an  enterpris- 
case  in  the  United  States.  Here  may  be  ing  citizen  from  Jamaica  has  set  up  a 
found  ladies  as  helpless,  as  fastidious  and  steam  laundry  in  the  city  and  is  rapidly 
as  unreasonable  as  can  be  found  any-  picking  up  custom,  and  his  industry  bids 
where  in  the  world  ;  ladies  to  whom  work  fair  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  an- 
is  the  one  thing  degrading,  but  all  are  cient  system  of  river  washing, 
not  such.  Many  of  the  most  beautiful  The  cooking  is  done  on  little  charcoal 
and  accomplished  lead  very  useful  lives,  furnaces,  and  in  brick  ovens — always 
Many  of  the  young  ladies  make  their  outdoors.  Altho  there  are  few  con- 
own  dresses,  trim  their  own  hats,  knit,  veniences,  yet  the  cooks  manage  to  pre- 
crochet  and  embroider,  altho  avoiding  pare  excellent  meals,  combining  both 
everything  like  plain  work.  The  work-  African  and  French  skill  in  their  art. 
ing  people  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  One  need  not  starve  in  Hayti.  The  mar- 
wealthy  and  professional  people.  They  kets  are  well  stocked  with  meats,  fish, 
are  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  another  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  prices  not 
order  of  creation.     They  are  a  wann-  exorbitant. 

hearted,   kindly   disposed    people,    ruled  Port-au-Prince,   despite   its   conserva- 

over   by   the   more   powerful   and   more  tism   and   its   exposure   to   earthquakes, 

fortunate.    They  support  the  country,  but  hurricanes  and  fires,  and  its  liability  to 

get  very  little  of  its  advantages.     The  the   destructions   occasioned   by   revolu- 

social  relations  of  the  classes  are  entirely  tions,  and  its  out  of  the  way  situation, 

incompatible  with  republican  sentiments,  has,  nevertheless,  caught  at  least  some  of 

The   same   pernicious   principles   prevail  the  spray  from  the  great  tidal  wave  of 

in  politics ;  and  Hayti  is  much  more  of  scientific  advancement.     It  has  its  tele- 

a  military  oligarchy   than  a  true  republic,  graphs,    telephones,    electric    lights    and 

The  aristocratic  classes  dispute  and  war  tramways ;  and  the  little  nation  struggles 

among   themselves,   and   drag   the   poor  hard  to  hold  a  place  among  progressive 

laborer  from  the  fields  and  wharves  into  peoples.     In  all   its  disasters  its  people 

the  horrors  of  bloody  strife.  never  expect  outside  help,  and  the  good 

The  army  is  always  large — very  large  Christian  nations  of  the  earth  never  dis- 

in   proportion   to  the   male   population;  appoint     them.       Port-au-Prince     lately 

poorly  housed  and  poorly  paid  and  fed.  witnessed  such  a  scene  of  national  hu- 

Consequently  it  is  ever  a  ready  instru-  miliation   as   seldom   falls   to  the   lot  of 

ment  in  the  hands  of  any  powerful  po-  any     people,     and     this     was     followed 

litical  chieftain  who  may  be  able  to  pay  by  a  fire  causing  over  a  million  dollars 

and  feed  the  soldiers.     War  is  plenty;  damage.     But  no  appeal  for  relief  came 

peace  is  starvation.    All  young  men,  un-  from  our  little  neighbor.     Educated  by 

less  specially  exempt,  are  compelled  to  the  prejudices  of  white  mankind,  they 

serve  for  a  period ;  and,  hence,  the  Hay-  know  no  other  lesson  than,  "  Try,  try 

tians  are  a  nation  of  soldiers  and  ever  again."     The    President,   in   concluding 

ready  to  fight.  his  patriotic  proclamation  after  the  Ger- 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  to  man  infliction,  said: 
be  seen  near  Port-au-Prince  is  the  women  "  Let  us  try  to  draw  profit  from  our  sad  ex- 
engaged  m  laundry  work  m  the  neighbor-  periences.     Let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  union 
ing    streams.      The    washerwomen    bare  that  gives  strength;  that  internal  peace  is  es- 
themselves   even   beyond   the   license   of  sential  to  the  progress  of  the  country ;  and  let 
party    fashion,    and    soap    and    lave    the  "^  ^PP^^  ^^^  the  ardor  of  our  patriotism  to  re- 
clothes,  drying  and  bleaching  them  upon  ^^^''^nize  and  reconstruct  our  country,  and  to 
the  grass  until  a  snowy  whiteness  is  se-  ^"^""^  ^'^'  "^'^^  prosperity  and  power." 
cured,    chattering   and    laughing   mean-  Whatever  may  be  the   faults  of  our 
while  as  tho  their  work  were  a  semi-picnic.  Haytian  neighbors,  dependence  upon  the 
I  doubt  if  there  is  a  clothes  line  or  a  charities  of  mankind  is  certainly  not  one 
clothes  pin  in  Port-au-Prince  among  the  of  them, 
real  Haytians.     Washboards  are  seldom  Fort  missoula.  Mont, 


The   March   Hare's   Madness 

By    BLISS  CARMAN 

Author  of  "Songs  from  Vagabondia,"  Etc. 

PERHAPS  one  of  the  maddest  things  guileless  yet  profoundly  siihtle  and  sar- 
in a  mad  world  is  to  inquire  the  donic. 

caiise  of  madness,  just  as  it  seems  Now  the  March  hare  is  in  a  very  dif- 
to  be  one  of  the  requisites  of  happiness  ferent  case.  His  folly  is  the  follv  of  a 
that  we  should  not  set  our  heart  upon  it.  child,  his  madness  the  madness  of  ecstasy, 
The  Angel  of  Life  is  evasive,  reticent,  of  elation,  of  transport.  He  is  a  vision- 
not  to  be  cornered,  yet  abounding  in  gen-  ary  and  partakes  of  the  rapture  of  lovers 
erous  revelations  of  the  truth  upon  occa-  and  prophets  and  bards.  He  is  possessed 
sion ;  and  that  mortal  is  likely  to  learn  and  carried  out  of  himself.  He  is  akin  to 
most  about  the  mysteries  of  being  who  the  oracular  priestess  of  Delphi  and  the 
does  not  pry  into  them  too  industriously.  Vestals,  whose  care  it  was  to  cherish 
Curiosity  is  the  fundamental  passion  of  the  sacred  flame  of  their  goddess.  He 
the  mind,  and  to  satisfy  curiosity  with  may  be  the  least  of  all  the  creatures  who 
knowledge  is  one  of  the  three  great  suffer  this  form  of  madness,  but  his  ten- 
sources  of  happiness.  At  the  same  time  ure  of  the  divine  possession  is  none  the 
it  is  forbidden  to  know  everything.  At  less  authentic.  The  burden  of  joy  laid 
least  this  is  so  for  the  time  being,  what-  upon  his  spirit  is  excessive,  and  an  un- 
ever  may  be  permitted  to  human  investi-  hinging  of  his  balance  has  supervened, 
gation  in  some  future  age.  •  He  is  mad  because  he  loves  too  greatly. 
And  so,  whether  it  is  hatters  or  March  whereas  the  hatter  is  mad  because  he 
hares,  we  know  very  little  about  the  mad-  knows  too  much.  Saul  and  Hamlet  w^ere 
ness  of  either.  Each  has  become  a  by-  mad  as  hatters,  through  an  excess  of 
word  in  proverbial  speech,  and  we  make  knowledge  vouchsafed  to  them.  Blake 
a  simile  of  his  erratic  fortune  without  a  and  Shelley  and  many  another  mystic 
second  thought.  How  sad  to  be  a  name  were  mad  as  March  hares,  by  reason  of 
and  nothing  more  in  the  mouth  of  one's  the  too  great  stress  of  inspiration  laid 
fellows !  Yet  I  have  no  doubt  the  hatter  upon  them.  In  the  one  case  the  dementia 
is  as  indifferent  to  his  repute  as  the  hare,  is  a  malady  of  the  mind,  in  the  other  it 
even  perhaps  a  little  proud  of  his  pecul-  is  an  affection  of  the  spirit;  tho,  tried  by 
iarity.  So  frail  is  moral  nature,  it  is  boast-  the  standard  of  sober  sense,  they  are  all 
ful  even  of  its  blemishes  when  they  lend  mad  together. 

it  a  little  distinction  and  draw  the  eye  of  With  something  of  the  March  hare's 
the  crowd.  One  can  very  well  fancy  the  own  folly  I  spent  a  day  in  a  library  trying 
complacency  of  the  hatter  under  his  visita-  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  his  madness, 
tion,  how  he  would  turn  it  to  good  ac-  its  cause  and  scope,  or  how  it  came  into 
count  and  make  a  profitable  investment  our  proverbial  lore.  Of  course,  the  search 
of  his  affliction.  He  would  be  a  sorry  was  futile,  and  I  only  found  out  several 
tradesman  who  could  not  manage  to  se-  things  I  was  not  looking  for.  One  quo- 
cure  some  slight  advantage  in  dealing  tation,  however,  seemed  pleasant  enough 
with  destiny  and  come  out  at  last  on  the  to  remember.  Drayton  in  his  "  Nymph- 
right  side  of  his  account  with  Providence,  idia  "  says  that  Oberon 

Was  ever  the  madness  of  a  hatter  so  com-  ,,  ^             ,             , 

1  ^      ,  .                        '   1    '     2.'     4.          ij      ^4-  Grew  mad  as  any  hare, 

plete  his  commercial  instinct  could  not  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  p^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^ 

prevail  against  it?     Is  there  not  always  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  missing." 
a  residuum  of  sanity  at  the  bottom  of  his 

mania,  a  trace  of  shrewd  calculation  con-  I  dare  say  that  is  the  gist  of  the  matter, 

cealed  under  the  guise    of    his  feckless  for  the  best  of  the  cyclopedists  took  ref- 

innocence  ?     The  madness  of  the  hatter  uge  in  the  bare  statement  that  hares  arc 

is  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  seemingly  particularly  wild  during  the  mating  sea- 
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son  in  March.  So  the  madness  of  our  in  the  crannied  wall,"  the  hunter  on  the 
little  brother  with  the  long  ears  is  only  trail,  the  small  green  frog  in  the  marsh 
the  erratic  behavior  of  a  lover,  after  all,  and  the  proud  prince  in  his  palace  are 
and  we  must  sympathize  with  him  in  his  equal  in  her  eyes.  It  is  she  also  who  pre- 
happy  derangement.  Who  will  say  there  sides  over  the  unmitigated  ardors  of 
is  any  joy  in  the  world  comparable  to  that  earth,  and  delights  in  the  splendid  long- 
irresponsible  state  of  election,  when  the  ings,  the  impassioned  desires,  the  impos- 
kind  gods  have  marked  us  for  their  own,  sible  romantic  aspirations  of  human 
and  bestowed  on  us  the  favor  of  their  hearts.  It  was  her  madness  which  came 
rapturous  life  for  one  spring  day?  Is  it  upon  Leander  and  sent  him  to  swim  the 
any  wonder  the  hare  should  be  full  of  Hellespont  to  his  death,  for  the  sake  of  a 
quirks  and  starts,  of  aimless  chasing  to  girl's  kiss. 

and  fro,  of  dashing  here  and  halting  For  no  weightier  reason,  how  many  a 
there  without  rime  or  reason  ?  Could  one  man  has  gone  to  his  doom  in  the  glad, 
expect  so  frail  and  sensitive  a  being  to  fragrant  hours  of  some  lengthened  twi- 
support  so  great  a  burden  of  ecstasy  and  light  of  spring,  with  the  green  pipes  of 
still  be  undistracted,  poised  and  sane?  Is  the  frogs  sounding  in  the  meadows,  and 
it  not  rather  a  marvel  he  has  a  spark  of  the  still,  small  magic  flute  of  desire  answer- 
reason  left  ?  Most  men  and  women  have  ing  in  his  breast !  Over  the  hills  or  be- 
been  lovers  too  in  their  day,  and  unless  yond  the  sea  dwelt  the  remembered  shape 
memory  can  be  wholly  blighted  by  time,  of  beauty,  beckoned  the  vision  of  alluring 
should  know  how  to  feel  for  their  little  loveliness,  echoed  the  silver  sound  of  ir- 
friend  in  his  March  wildness :  resistible  laughter,  and  he  could  do  noth- 
"  For  that  is  the  madness  of  Ishtar,  ing  but  follow  the  old  irremediable  path 
Which  comes  upon  earth  in  spring."  of  destiny  and  joy.  Let  prudence  lay  up 
It  is  easy  to  identify  Easter,  the  ancient  ^^^s  and  experience  inculcate  caution  as 
goddess  6f  the  spring  wind  and  the  hey  wil;  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  love 
southwest  rain,  with  Ishtar  or  Astarte,  tocount  the  cost  Youth  knows  a  better 
the  deity  of  love  who  was  worshiped  with  ^'sdom  in  the  infatuated  gladness  of  the 
dark  rites  in  Asia,  passed  into  the  purer  ^"H''  f^  those  whom  the  gods  love  die 
religion  of  Hellas  as  Aphrodite,  and  sur-  }^'*out  ever  being  disillusioned.  Crazy 
vives  as  April,  the  mother  of  the  new-  >"  *e  sight  of  the  world,  they  go  to  their 
plowed  field  and  swelling  seed.  The  soft  g"^f  ^''h  no  care  upon  their  brow,  un- 
wind from  the  south  is  her  immortal  reluctant  to  he  last.  Of  a  metal  too  fine 
breath ;  her  garment  is  the  mist  of  purple  ^  be  tarnished  by  the  corrosive  air  of 
rain ;  the  opening  windflower  and  blood-  'f^'  they  pass  in  charmed  immunity 
root  and  hepatica  betray  where  her  foot  through  the  scurvy  environments  of 
has  passed ;  she  touches  the  wild-cherry  f.t'-"g?le  and  selfishness  and  greed,  ch.ld- 
with  her  hand  as  she  journeys  and  the  ''ke,  "nstinctive,  single-hearted,  guided 
woodlands  are  filled  with  the  fragrance  ^°\^:'F  by  the  divine  insanity. 

of   its   breaking   bloom.     In    the   bitter  ^*  ^^fl  "^'^  •'"  *^ '?{'^^LP"T      ^ 

North,  when  the  rivers  are  loosened  from  >'°"th  tha    the  inescapable  March  mad- 

their  long  imprisonment  and  go  sparkling  "ess  reveals  itself.     It  is  made  patent  in 

to  the  sea,  when  the  streams  of  meltini  f"  the  undertakings  of  men.    AVhereyer 

snow  babble  to  the  stars  in  *ere  is  a  touch  of  the  visionary  and  the 

extreme  there  are  its  symptoms  appear- 
"  The  hopeful,  solemn,  many-murmured  night,"  jj^^^  ^^  ^^y  ]^q  sober,  diligent.  God- 
that,  too,  is  the  work  of  the  great  spring  fearing,  impeccable,  stanch  as  church 
goddess,  while  in  the  hearts  of  all  mortal  wardens  and  dependable  as  a  stone  wall, 
creatures  she  works  a  no  less  miraculous  yet  make  no  more  than  a  decent  dernise 
resurgence.  It  is  she  who  brings  back  after  all.  For  all  our  sedulous  anxiety 
the  purple  swallow  at  the  appointed  day,  to  keep  the  Commandments,  we  may  go 
and  whispers  the  time  of  year  to  the  down  to  the  pit  with  none  to  grieve  above 
flame-bright  crocus  under  the  mold.  It  us.  The  local  paper  may  give  us  a  stick- 
is  she  also  who  puts  mad  fancies  into  the  ful  of  perfunctory  eulogy,  our  possessions 
heads  of  imperial  lovers  and  wild  March  will  be  scattered  among  our  relatives,  and 
hares.  For  before  her  not  only  is  there  the  sum  total  of  the  matter  is  not  much 
no  distinction  of  persons,  but  the  "  flower  more  than  a  name  and  two  dates  on  a 
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headstone  under  a  sighing  willow.  Of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  the  world.  It  is 
all  very  well  and  very  right  and  very 
necessary,  but  alone  it  is  not  enough. 
You  will  find  that  whenever  a  man -is  re- 
membered and  beloved  beyond  the  day 
of  his  great  departure,  there  has  been  a 
touch  of  the  unusual  and  extravagant 
about  him  in  some  direction.  However 
commonplace  he  may  have  seemed  for 
the  most  part,  it  will  turn  out  that  those 
who  knew  him  best  were  acquainted  with 
exaggerated  and  unusual  traits  in  his 
character,  vagaries  and  predilections  out 
of  the  ordinary,  generous  promptings  of 
self- forgetful  folly,  which  endeared  him 
to  them  more  than  all  his  unwavering 
rectitude.  For  it  is  not  what  we  expect 
of  people  that  makes  us  love  them,  but 
their  unasked,  unrequited  and  lavish  ac- 
tions. The  soul  is  not  happy  in  exacti- 
tude, but  loves  the  overbrimming  meas- 
ure. The  mean  and  calculating  wisdom 
of  the  market-place  is  abhorrent  to  it,  and 
the  wasteful,  splendid,  unstinted  dealings 
of  Nature  are  the  only  method  it  knows. 
Who  ever  heard  of  keeping  a  tally  in 
friendship,  or  doing  a  kindness  for  the 
sake  of  gain  ?  Surelv  that  were  the  very 
embodiment  of  blasphemy  against  the 
spirit  of  love !  Yet  that  is  the  custom  of 
traders  and  politicians  and  money  lenders 
and  all  the  sleek  complacency  that  rules 
the  world.  Alas  for  them  !  They  despise 
the  unsuspecting  gentleness  of  Utopian 
dreamers,  they  have  cast  out  all  childish 
and  impractical  faith  from  their  .  mind, 
and  have  made  themselves  lords  of  their 
fellow^  men,  only  to  lose  the  greatest  of 
all  treasures  at  last — a  radiant  spirit  and 
a  contented  heart. 

We  aver  glibly  enough  that  aberration 
always  goes  with  genius,  but  we  make  a 
mistake  when  we  expect  genius  to  exist 
without  aberration.  Nature  progresses 
steadily  but  unevenly,  here  a  little  and 
there  a  little,  now  at  one  point,  now  at 
another.  It  is  the  very  hight  of  her  in- 
tention to  produce  a  perfect  individual,  to 
embody  the  beauty  of  the  normal  in  the 
single  instance.  Toward  this  ideal  she 
is  always  tending,  yet  how  seldom  she 
seems  to  attain  it,  even  remotely!  The 
impossible  hopes  and  aims  of  the  altruist 
make  him  peculiar — make  him  a  variant 
from  the  average  type  of  man.  Any 
great  capacity  in  one  direction  or  another, 
which  we  call  genius  and  hold  to  be  a 


kind  of  inspiration,  makes  its  possessor 
conspicuous.  It  does  not  make  him  ab- 
normal, for  that  is  the  one  direction  in 
which  he  is  permitted  to  approach  the 
normal  a  little  more  closely.  If  he  were 
allowed  to  approach  it  in  all  directions, — 
if  he  could  have  strength  of  body  and 
power  of  mind,  for  instance,  commensu- 
rate with  his  noble  longings  and  imagin- 
ings,— the  creature  of  genius  would  be 
human  no  longer,  but  divine.  And  it  is 
not  permitted  any  one  mortal  to  run  so 
far  ahead  in  the  great  procession. 

It  does  not  need  any  philosophy,  how- 
ever, to  appreciate  the  March  hare's  en- 
thusiasm. We  all  know  how  the  feeling 
of  young  spring  takes  hold  of  him,  when 
the  sappy  buds  begin  to  swell  and  the 
sleeping  rivers  begin  to  murmur  in  their 
icy  dungeons.  We,  too,  have  our  seizures 
of  restlessness,  our  longings  to  wander, 
our  admonitions  of  splendid  discontent, 
when  the  sun  passes  the  equator  and  the 
hours  of  sunshine  lengthen  toward  the 
season  of  flowers.  For  us  also  routine 
becomes  irksome  and  common  sense  the 
only  delusion.  It  is  the  time  for  rejuvena- 
tion upon  the  earth,  when  age  looks  on 
youth  with  an  envious  eye,  and  the  sober- 
est beef-eater  among  us  is  wont  to  put 
bv  his  accustomed  habit  of  prudence  for 
the  gayer  garb  of  some  more  reckless  vir- 
tue. It  is  not  enoOgh  to  be  sound  citizens, 
forsooth,  and  scrupulous  upholders  of 
things  as  they  are ;  we  must  revert  to  the 
days  of  our  pupilage  and  taste  once  more 
the  intoxicating  savor  of  romance.  Per- 
haps we  have  accumulated  an  enviable 
store  of  worldly  wisdom,  venerable  with 
the  dust  of  time,  and  are  hoarding  it 
against  ravages  of  age.  Of  no  avail  is 
our  fatuous  precaution.  The  first  breath 
of  spring  wind  blows  it  all  away,  and  we 
go  merrily  forth  upon  the  great  adven- 
ture as  empty-handed  and  daring  as  when 
we  first  began.  It  may  be  hard  to  learn 
instruction  from  our  elders ;  it  is  a  hun- 
dred times  harder  to  forget  the  counsels 
of  our  own  youth.  The  heart's  great  by- 
laws of  intrepidity  and  hope  need  neither 
to  be  written  nor  taught;  they  were 
promulgated  long  before  our  puny  civil- 
izations were  dreamed  of,  and  they  will 
guide  many  generations  when  our  hands 
have  let  go  of  all  temporal  affairs.  The 
forethought  of  the  ant  may  be  a  sufficient 
providence  against  the  perils  of  winter, 
but  we  must  have  a  touch  of  the  March 
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madness  of  the  hare,  if  we  would  come 
happily  through  the  round  year.  It  is  not 
enough  to  avoid  disaster  and  penury  and 
mischance ;  the  stones  of  the  field  accom- 
plish that  better  than  we.  We  needs  must 
have  "  a  bliss  to  die  with,  dim  descried," 
if  we  would  save  ourselves  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  ultimate  failure.  You  may 
very  well  think  to  get  yourself  through 


the  inexorable  portals  of  heaven  under 
the  patronage  of  Socrates  and  Newton 
and  the  Lord  of  Verulam,  of  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece  and  the  seventy  wise 
men  of  modern  days.  But,  pray,  were 
they  not  all  mad  together?  Let  me  take 
my  modest  chance  with  the  timorous 
March  hare. 

New  York  Guy. 


® 


Senator  Hanna  and  the  Labor  Problem 

BY   RALPH  M,  EASLEY 

[Mr.  Easley  is  the  one  to  whom  credit  is  chiefly  due  for  the  success  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation  He  is  now  the  chairman  of  its  Executive  Council.  The  following 
article  shows  what  was  the  greatest  interest  in  Senator  Hanna's  life  during  the  past  few 
years. — Editor.] 


THE  editor  of  The  Independent 
has  asked  me  to  write  of  Senator 
Hanna's  connection  with  the 
Civic  Federation — of  how  he  came  into 
the  movement,  of  his  interest  in  it,  and 
something  of  his  method  of  work. 

Senator  Hanna  came  into  the  Civic 
Federation  only  after  he  had  studied  its 
aims  and  practical  workings,  after  he 
had  assisted  as  a  sympathetic  outsider 
in  several  of  its  undertakings,  and  after 
the  value  of  his  influence,  his  sincerity 
and  earnestness  had  removed  certain 
prejudices  rather  generally  held  at  first 
by  members  of  the  organization. 

When  the  Industrial  Department  of 
the  National  Civic  Federation  was  or- 
ganized, at  a  national  conference  held 
in  Chicago  in  December,  1900,  a  plan  of 
procedure  was  outlined  and  a  committee 
of  twelve  was  appointed  to  promote  the 
work.  This  committee  met  in  January, 
1901,  and  increased .  its  membership  to 
forty.  Senator  Hanna  had  not  then 
heard  of  the  Federation,  and  no  member 
of  the  committee  surmised  that  he  would 
ever  be  identified  with  its  work. 

One  of  the  new  members  then  chosen 
was  his  son,  Mr.  Dan  R.  Hanna,  the 
active  manager  of  the  business  of  M. 
A.  Hanna  &  Co.  He  was  chosen,  not 
because  he  was  the  son  of  Senator 
Hanna  but  in  spite  of  that  relationship, 
and  because  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Association   of  Dock   Managers,   which 


made  joint  trade  agreements  with  the 
longshoremen. 

By  the  middle  of  February  the  an- 
thracite miners  began  agitating  for  a 
contract  with  the  operators,  as  the  agree- 
ment reached  in  September,  1900,  was 
to  expire  on  the  31st  of  March.  They 
met  in  convention  at  Hazleton  and  voted 
to  strike  on  April  ist  unless  their  ex- 
ecutive ofiicers  should  secure  an  agree- 
ment before  that  time.  The  new  Con- 
ciliation Committee  found  work  before 
it  at  once,  and  those  who  had  been 
frightened  over  the  connection  of  a 
"  Hanna  "  with  the  movement  were  the 
first  to  see  that  the  situation  required  not 
only  the  help  of  Mr.  D.  R.  Hanna,  but 
that  of  his  father  as  well,  and  Senator 
Hanna's  aid  was  invoked. 

Many  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  friends  had 
said  to  him,  ''  Mark  Hanna  was  all  right 
in  1900,  when  he  wanted  to  use  your 
organization  for  the  benefit  of  the  Re- 
publican Party;  but  you  will  find  that 
he  is  now  too  busy  to  do  anything." 
These  critics  who  credited  Senator 
Hanna  with  having  settled  the  Anthra- 
cite strike  of  1900  as  a  campaign  meas- 
ure were  soon  silenced  by  the  Senator's 
quick  response  to  the  Civic  Federation's 
request  for  aid.  He  arranged  to  come 
over  from  Washington  to  New  York 
on  the  train  with  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  who 
was  returning  from  the  South  and  who 
was  the  particular  man  to  be  approached 
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in  this  emergency.  Mr.  John  Mitchell, 
Mr.  D.  J.  Keefe,  Mr.  D.  R.  Hanna  and 
I  met  the  Senator  at  the  Waldorf,  and 
agreed  on  a  plan  of  action,  and  within 
twenty-four  hours  Mr.  Mitchell  and 
Senator  Hanna  were  in  a  conference 
with  representatives  of  the  anthracite 
roads,  at  which  a  satisfactory  agree- 
ment for  a  year  was  made  and  the 
threatened  strike  averted.  This  had  all 
been  done  so  quietly  that  the  press 
thought  the  strike  had  been  averted  by 
a  delegation  from  Scranton,  headed  by 


Father  Phillips,  who  called  on  Mr.  Mor- 
gan two  days  later. 

It  was  during  that  visit  to  New  York 
that  the  plans  of  the  Civic  Federation 
were  explained  to  Senator  Hanna,  and 
he  said  that  he  was  in  sympathy  with 
the  objects,  and  that  as  long  as  we  should 
keep  on  those  lines  we  could  command 
his  support.  He  stated  that  the  joint 
trade  agreement  idea,  which  the  Civic 
Federation  was  promoting,  was  one  that 
he  had  supported  ever  since  1874,  when 
he  organized  the  coal  operators  in  Ohio. 
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The  next  time  the  committee  called 
on  him  for  aid  was  in  connection  with 
the  United  States  Steel  strike,  in  the  fol- 
lowing July.  Throughout  this  strike  he 
was  in  close  touch  with  our  Conciliation 
Committee  in  its  campaign,  which  ended 
in  bringing  about  the  Gompers-Mitchell- 
Sargent-White-Jenks  conference  with 
President  Schwab  and  his  committee  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  It  was  the  practical 
work  done  by  the  committee  in  this  strike 
that  finally  convinced  Senator  Planna 
that  the  movement  was  worthy  of  every 
possible  encouragement.  By  this  time, 
also,  those  in  the  organization  who  had 
been  fearful  of  the  political  motives  at- 
tributed to  him  had  come  to  believe  that 
he  was  absolutely  sincere  in  his  inter- 
est in  the  cause  of  conciliation.  He  was 
invited  to  become  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  at  the  first  annual  meeting  in 
December,  1901,  held  in  New  York  City, 
he  was  made  President.  The  comments 
of  the  press  on  that  meeting  showed  con- 
clusively that  the  country  itself  had  come 
to  believe  in  Senator  Hanna's  sincerity. 
Evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  out  of  some  two  thousand  editorials 
on  this  almost  sensational  meeting  of 
capital  and  labor  less  than  twenty-five 
questioned  his  motives,  and  not  one  of 
these  was  in  an  important  paper.  So 
much  for  Senator  Hanna's  introduction 
to  the  work. 

In  his  methods  Senator  Hanna  was 
always  direct  and  to  the  point.  His  wide 
and  influential  acquaintance  was  of  es- 
pecial value,  and  he  knew  just  the  wires 
to  touch  to  reach  the  seat  of  a  contro- 
versy. Night  or  day,  whether  in  Wash- 
ington, in  Cleveland,  out  on  his  cam- 
paign, or  wherever  he  might  be,  he  would 
respond  to  telephoned  requests  to  give 
advice  or  to  call  up  a  friend  who  could 
be  helpful  in  any  particular  case.  But 
he  always  wanted  to  know  the  merits  of 
the  contention,  unless  the  two  or  three 
organizations  he  had  personally  dealt 
with,  such  as  the  Longshoremen,  the 
Mine  Workers,  and  the  Association  of 
Street  Railway  Employees,  were  con- 
cerned in  it.  If  one  of  these  was  inter- 
ested he  would  request  a  conference  for 
the  head  of  the  organization  with  em- 
ployers, irrespective  of  what  the  particu- 
lar contention  might  be.     For  instance, 


Mr.  W.  D.  Mahon,  President  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Street 
Railway  Employees,  called  at  our  Na- 
tional headquarters  about  the  first  of 
November,  while  Senator  Hanna  was  out 
on  his  Ohio  campaign,  and  stated  that 
he  had  exhausted  every  means  within  his 
reach  to  secure  a  conference  with  the 
President  of  a  certain  street  railway 
company,  and  that  unless  such  a  con- 
ference could  be  secured  within  48  hours 
he  could  not  prevent  a  complete  tie-up  of 
the  road.  A  telegram  to  Senator  Hanna 
explaining  the  situation  caught  him  at 
Toledo.  He  at  once  wired  to  a  brother 
Senator,  who  was  interested  in  that  par- 
ticular street  railway,  asking  him  to 
grant  Mr.  Mahon  and  his  committee  the 
conference  they  desired.  The  request 
was  complied  with  and  the  matter  was 
amicably  settled. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  strike  on 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  was  about  to  take  place  last 
spring,  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the 
then  President  to  meet  national  officers 
of  the  brotherhoods,  and  Senator  Hanna 
was  called  up  in  Washington  and  asked 
if  he  would  secure  a  conference  for  Mr. 
E.  E.  Clark,  Grand  Chief  Conductor  of 
the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  with 
Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  that  road,  he  asked :  "  Well, 
what  is  the  controversy  about  ?  "  "  Are 
the  men  right  in  what  they  are  asking 
for  ?  "  Mr.  Clark  happened  to  be  in 
Washington  and  he  was  advised  to  see 
Senator  Hanna,  who  at  once  telephoned 
to  Mr.  Morgan.  The  interview  was 
granted  the  next  day  and  resulted  in  the 
threatened  strike  being  averted. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  an- 
thracite coal  controversy  of  1902  the 
Civic  Federation  brought  the  operators 
and  mine  workers  together  at  its  head- 
quarters twice  and  arranged  for  them  to 
meet  later  as  Mr.  Baer's  office.  The 
public,  as  well  as  the  committee,  believed 
at  that  time  that  the  strike  would  be 
averted.  After  they  had  been  in  confer- 
ence for  two  days  Mr.  Mitchell  reported 
at  headquarters  that  they  had  failed  to 
agree,  and  wanted  the  Senator  to  call  the 
committee  together  again  to  hear  their 
report.  The  request  was  telephoned  to 
Senator  Hanna  at  Washington,  and  he 
was    dumfounded    at    the    information. 
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The  country  had  been  led  by  the  press 
to  believe  that  the  matter  was  practically 
settled.  The  Senator  said :  "  There  is 
no  use  calling  a  committee  together  to 
hear  such  a  report  as  that.  We  must 
change  that  report."  He  went  back  of 
the  presidents  of  the  roads  and  under- 
took to  bring  pressure  on  the  stockhold- 
ers, getting  a  committee  of  them  together 
in  one  of  the  large  banks  and  talking 
with  them  over  the  telephone  for  two 
hours.  .  He  cabled  to  interests  in  Eu- 
rope. In  fact,  every  force  that  could  be 
brought  into  play  was  appealed  to.  On 
the  labor  side  of  the  matter  he  urged  Mr. 
Mitchell  to  give  the  lowest  possible  fig- 
ure he  would  recommend  his  men  to 
accept,  which  was  a  five  per  cent,  in- 
crease (they  were  asking  for  20),  and 
this  information  Mr.  Charles  A.  Moore 
and  Mr.  Frank  P.  Sargent  conveyed  to 
the  presidents  of  the  roads;  but  they 
spurned  the  suggestion,  so  certain  were 
they  that  the  men  would  not  vote  to 
strike.  Senator  Hanna,  when  informed 
of  the  results  of  this  visit,  said,  disgust- 
edly, "  Well,  they  will  not  only  strike 
but  they  will  get  ten  per  cent,  increase 
before  they  settle."  They  were  finally 
awarded  ten  per  cent.,  and,  in  addition, 
given  a  sliding  scale  which  amounts  in 
some  instances  to  seventeen  per  cent. 

While  the  Civic  Federation  went  out 
of  the  case  at  this  point,  so  far  as  the 
public  was  concerned.  Senator  Hanna 
and  the  committee  were  at  work  up  to 
the  hour  of  the  settlement.  At  one  time, 
when  some  of  the  operators  had  been 
criticising  the  Civic  Federation,  Senator 
Hanna  sent  this  word :  "  You  tell  them 
that  if  I  hear  any  more  of  that  kind  of 
talk  I  will  go  to  New  York,  hire  Carnegie 
Hall,  and  give  them  something  to  talk 
about."  At  another  time,  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  certain  operators  had  said 
that  he  was  simply  working  in  the  mat- 
ter in  the  interest  of  a  supposed  Presi- 
dential boom,  he  replied,  "  You  go  and 
tell  the  operators  that  if  they  will  arbi- 
trate their  differences  with  the  miners,  I 
will  make  an  affidavit  that  I  will  not  only 
refuse  to  accept  the  nomination  for  the 
Presidency,  if  tendered  to  me,  but,  if 
elected,  will  refuse  to  qualify." 

In  organizing  local  branches  and  in 
arranging  for  public  meetings  we  al- 
ways  encountered   those  who,  differing 


from  Senator  Hanna  in  politics,  honestly 
doubted  his  sincerity  in  the  work  of  the 
Civic  Federation ;  but  I  do  not  know  of 
an  instance  in  which  every  vestige  of 
this  prejudice  was  not  removed  when 
Senator  Hanna  had  spoken. 

No  better  evidence  of  his  deep  interest 
in  the  w(^rk  could  be  given  than  the 
statement  Senator  Fairbanks  made  to  me 
in  Washington  last  week  at  the  funeral. 
He  said,  "  I  have  heard  Senator  Hanna 
say  at  least  a  dozen  times  that  if  he  found 
that  his  work  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate would  in  any  way  embarrass  the 
work  of  the  Civic  Federation,  he  would 
resign  from  the  Senate."  Mrs.  Hanna 
stated  to  a  friend  that  she  tried  to  pre- 
vail upon  him  not  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
held  in  New  York  on  the  i8th  and  19th 
of  last  December.  He  had  practically 
been  confined  to  his  room  with  grip  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  there  was  every 
physical  reason  why  he  should  not  at- 
tempt such  a  trip  at  that  time,  but  she 
said  she  could  not  dissuade  him.  He 
said  his  duty  was  here,  that  there  were 
important  matters  to  take  up  and  he 
must  not  absent  himself.  He  came  over 
on  the  Congressional  Limited,  Thursday 
afternoon,  December  17th,  and  I  met  him 
at  the  Waldorf  on  his  arrival.  He  was 
hardly  able  to  stand  and  said  he  must  go 
to  bed  at  once.  He  asked  a  few  ques- 
tions, such  as,  "  Is  everything  all  right  ?  " 
and  '^Will  they  all  be  here?"  When 
affirmative  answers  were  given  he  said, 
"That's  good.  I'll  be  all  right  in  the 
morning;  good  night."  He  presided  at 
two  sessions  of  the  committee  on  Friday, 
the  1 8th,  and  on  Saturday,  the  19th, 
from  ten  o'clock  until  one,  and  took  a 
keen  interest  in  all  the  questions  dis- 
cussed. 

His  son,  Mr.  Dan  R.  Hanna,  told 
me  at  Cleveland  last  week  that  the 
Civic  Federation  was  Senator  Hanna's 
"  especial  pet."  '*  We  all  knew  he  would 
drop  any  of  his  business  at  any  time  for 
it,"  he  added.  "  The  Civic  Federation 
was  the  dearest  thing  to  Mark's  heart," 
said  his  brother,  L.  C.  Hanna,  "  and 
when  he  stated  in  an  interview  recently 
that  he  intended  to  consecrate  his  life 
to  this  work  we  all  knew  that  he  meant 
just  what  he  said."  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  interview  referred  to, 
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which  was  given  by  Senator  Hanna  to 
the  National  Magazine,  and  printed  in 
the  February  number: 

"  I  took  some  time  to  consider  the  work  of 
the  Federation,  and  am  firmly  convinced  that 
it  is  the  object  to  which  I  desire  to  consecrate 
the  remaining  years  of  my  life.  I  fully  appre- 
ciate that  it  is  a  long  struggle,  but  the  progress 
already  made  under  the  motto  of  the  Civic 
Federation — the  Golden  Rule — has  surpassed 
even  my  most  sanguine  expectations ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  American  people  will  sustain  a 
policy,  based  upon  the  highest  moral  and  social 
impulse,  which  will  eliminate  passionate  preju- 
dices that  now  exist  between  capital  and  labor." 

Just  prior  to  the  annual  conference 
of  the  Civic  Federation,  held  in  Chicago 
last  October,  a  number  of  representa- 
tives of  employers'  associations  an- 
nounced that  they  would  call  a  meeting 
after  the  Civic  Federation's  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  nullifying  the  conciliation 


policy  of  the  Federation  and  to  organize 
to  fight  the  unions.  No  reference  was 
made  to  this  announcement  during  the 
conference,  but  at  the  banquet  that  fol- 
lowed, Senator  Hanna  used  these  words : 

"  I  want  to  make  an  appeal,  and  I  wish  my 
voice  might  reach  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  in  the  making  of  that  appeal,  to 
the  business  men  and  those  in  charge  of  these 
great  industries  in  the  United  States.  '  Don't 
organize  for  any  other  purpose  than  mutual 
benefit  to  the  employer  and  the  employee. 
Don't  organize  in  the  spirit  of  antagonism ; 
that  should  be  beneath  your  consideration.  If 
you  are  the  stronger  or  abler,  much  less  excuse 
you  have  to  show  resentment  because  the  other 
side  is  simply  asking  that  they  have  their  share. 
There  is  an  honest  difference  on  the  questions 
that  enter  into  the  cost  of  production  or  any  of 
the  details  in  the  ramifications  of  the  manufac- 
turing business,  and  as  honesty  of  purpose  is 
shown  and  demonstrated,  the  easier  it  makes 
it  for  a  settlement  that  is  right  and  fair.* " 

New  York  City. 
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The  Venezuela  Award 

BY  WAYNE  McVEAGH 

Senior  Counsel  of  the  United  States  Before  The  Hague  Tribunal 


IN  reply  to  the  request  of  The  Inde- 
pendent for  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion upon  the  decision  in  the  Vene- 
zuelan arbitration,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  do  better  than  quote  the  words  from 
my  article  in  the  North  American  Review 
last  Deceinbei' : 

"  Thirteen  independent  nations,  seven  of 
them  great  and  leading  nations  of  the  world, 
alike  in  civilization  and  in  military  and  naval 
power,  have  voluntarily  been  represented  in 
this  arbitration.  Such  a  precedent  thus  set  in 
the  face  of  the  world  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  very 
weighty  influence  in  any  future  controversy. 
If  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  Mexico 
and  Venezuela  in  America^  have  appeared  at 
the  bar  of  The  Hague  Tribunal  ...  it 
will  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  any  nation  in 
the  future  to  refuse  to  submit  her  contentions 
to  the  same  arbitrament.     .     .     . 

"  It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  Vene- 
zuelan arbitration  marks  an  uplifting  epoch,  and 
that  its  value  in  increasing  the  dignity  and  en- 


larging the  usefulness  of  that  great  Court  of 
Peace  will  be  more  and  more  apparent  .  .  . 
without  reference  to  the  actual  decision  in  the 
present  case." 

For  my  own  part  I  was  never  too  hope- 
ful of  securing  a  decision  in  favor  of 
peaceful  methods  of  adjusting  disputes 
jjy  great  European  Powers  with  a  weak 
and  defenseless  South  American  repub- 
lic. The  judges,  I  feel  sure,  decided  as 
they  thought  it  their  duty  to  decide,  and 
it  is  the  first  duty  of  parties  to  arbitration 
to  accept  whatever  decision  is  rendered 
with  entire  acquiescence.  They  have 
given  the  United  States  a  mark  of  their 
respect  and  confidence  in  asking  our  Gov- 
ernment to  act  for  the  Court  in  deciding 
how  the  expenses  of  the  Tribunal  should 
be  properly  apportioned  among  the  dif- 
ferent countries  appearing  before  them. 

As  the  blockading  Powers  had,  by  the 
blockade,  produced  the  fund  for  distribu- 
tion, their  claim  to  preferential  payment 
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out  of  the  fund  could  only  be  defeated, 
if  at  all,  by  persuading  the  arbitrators 
that  it  was  their  duty  as  judges  of  The 
Hague  Tribunal  to  look  at  the  broad, 
ethical  question  which  Mr.  l^owcn  had 
presented  very  clearly,  both  in  corre- 
spondence and  in  the  protocols,  and  to 
examine  and  decide  whether  Great  Brit- 
ain, Germany  and  Italy,  having  been  vol- 
untary parties  to  The  Hague  Conference, 
were  entitled  to  preferential  treatment  for 
having  treated  Venezuela  as  they  had 
treated  her  and  whether,  indeed,  in  their 
conduct  toward  her  they  had  not  violated 
both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  ob- 
ligations they  had  voluntarily  assumed  in 
becoming  signatory  parties  to  the  conven- 
tion of  that  Conference,  which  pointed 
out  conciliation,  mediation  and  arbitra- 
tion as  approved  methods  of  avoiding  a 
resort  to  force. 

The  arbitrators  have  decided,  how- 
ever, in  favor  of  the  blockading  Powers, 
and  I  can  only  repeat  that  in  my  judg- 
ment the  submission  of  the  controversy 
far  outweighs  in  permanent  value  any 
dissatisfaction  which  may  be  felt  with 
the  decision.  Friends  of  arbitration  and 
of  peace  must  not  expect  the  world's 
ways  to  be  changed  in  a  day.  Nor,  per- 
haps, can  arbitrators  who  are  subjects 
of    such    great    military    monarchies    as 


Russia  and  Austria  in  Europe,  be  fairly 
expected  to  take  a  very  humane  view  of 
the  rights  of  a  weak  and  defenseless 
South  American  republic.  We  must 
take  human  nature  as  it  is,  even  in 
arbitrators,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  for  many  years  strong  nations  have 
been  at  their  pleasure  attacking  and 
despoiling  weak  nations.  We  must  not 
for  that  reason  abate  one  jot  of  heart 
or  hope.  We  should  rather  continue 
our  advocacy  of  the  good  cause  of  in- 
ternational arbitration  in  thankfulness 
that  a  great  concourse  of  nations,  in  the 
year  of  grace  1903,  actually  submitted 
their  contentions  to  the  peaceful  adjudi- 
cation of  The  Hague  Tribunal. 

That  surely  is  a  great  step  forward, 
and  while  it  is  true  that  in  every  great 
nation  "  there  lie  potentialities  of  the 
most  barefaced  piracy,"  it  is  also  true 
that  against  such  piracy  there  is  now  be- 
ing waged,  all  over  the  world,  a  more 
earnest  strife  and  under  more  encourag- 
ing auspices  than  ever  before.  To  com- 
pel strong  nations  to  respect  the  rights 
of  weak  nations  is  not  the  work  of  a  day, 
nor  perhaps  of  many  days,  but  it  is  a 
righteous  work,  and  in  the  end  will  tri- 
umph, for  "  the  Lord  of  life  is  with  us 
and  we  cannot  permanently  fail." 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Venezuela   Decision 


BY  HAYNE  DAVIS 


THE  decision  of  The  Hague  Court 
in  the  case  of  the  allied  Powers 
against  Venezuela  and  other  na- 
tions has  been  received  with  general 
surprise  and  regret.  It  gives  to  the  al- 
lied PowerS;  wdio  took  forcible  action 
against  Venezuela,  a  preference  in  the 
payment  of  their  claims  over  those  na- 
tions that  forbore  to  take  forcible  ac- 
tion. It  seems  v^rong  to  the  people  of 
all  nations  that  a  law  should  be  ac- 
knowledged which  sets  a  premium  on 
violence,  and  the  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment which  comes  w^ith  this  decision 
is  liable  to  hide  from  our  eyes  the  good 
accomplished  by  the  reference  of  this 


question  to  The  Hague  Court,  and  by 
the  adjudication  of  the  various  claims 
against  Venezuela.  In  fact,  the  first 
feeling  is  that  international  arbitration 
fails  to  accomplish  justice  among  na- 
tions. It  is  thus  important  for  us  to 
look  closely  at  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  this  arbitration. 

In  the  first  place,  the  amount  justly 
due  from  Venezuela  to  other  nations 
was  referred  to  arbitration,  as  well  as 
the  question  whether  the  nations  which 
took  forcible  action  to  collect  their 
debts  are  entitled  to  preferential  pay- 
ment. The  claims  against  Venezuela 
have    been    reduced    by    twojthirds    or 
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three-fourths.  Germany's  claim  for  $1,- 
200,000  is  reduced  to  $384,000.  Mani- 
festly the  just  determination  of  the 
amount  due  from  Venezuela  to  each 
of  these  nations  was  far  more  impor- 
tant than  whether  certain  creditors 
could  collect  their  due  in  advance  of 
others.  The  arbitration  of  the  matter 
has,  therefore,  relieved  Venezuela  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  which  were  un- 
justly claimed  to  be  due  from  her  to 
other  nations.  This  being  true,  the  ar- 
bitration of  the  question  has  resulted 
in  a  much  larger  measure  of  justice 
than  the  forcible  collection  of  these 
claims  would  have  done. 

Of  course,  the  giving  of  the  prefer- 
ence to  those  nations  that  resorted  to 
force  is  a  failure  of  justice ;  and  it  is  a 
good   omen   that   the   decision   of   the 
court  to  this  effect  is  a  shock  to  the 
sense  of  justice.     And  yet  let  us  com- 
pare it  with  the  decision  one  of  our 
State  courts  would  give   in  a  similar 
case — that  is,  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual against  whom  one  or  more  cred- 
itors   have    taken    action    and    pressed 
their  claims  to  execution  and  levy.  The 
courts  would  be  obliged  to  protect  the 
judgment  creditors,  in  any  priority  ac- 
quired   by    their    action,    against    the 
claims  of  forbearing  creditors.     And  it 
sometimes    happens    that    those    who 
press  for  payment  get  all  the  property 
of  the  debtor  to  the  total  exclusion  of 
the  more  lenient  creditors.     This  is  es- 
sentially unequal  and  unjust,  and  our 
law  has  provided  two  ways  of  prevent- 
ing this,  one  open  to  the  debtor  and  one 
to  any  creditor.     The  debtor  can  make 
a  general   assignment  of  all  his  prop- 
erty for  the  benefit  of  all  creditors,  and 
so   prevent   any   preference   being  ac- 
quired by  those  who  bring  suit.     Or 
one  creditor  can  file  a  general  creditors' 
bill  under  which  all  creditors  can  come 
in  and  share  pro  rata  in  whatever  is 
realized  out  of  the  debtor's  property. 
Either  of  these  proceedings,   if  taken 
before  a  lien   is* acquired  by  levy  on 
property,  will  prevent  any  priority  be- 
ing acquired  by  the  pressing  creditor, 
but  they  cannot  do  away  with  a  prior- 
ity actually  acquired  according  to  the 
proceedings  and  practice  allowed  by  law. 
Now,  sending  a  war  ship  to  collect  a 
claim  against  a  nation  is  analogous  to 
an  individual  obtaining  a  judgment  and 


sending  a  sheriff  to  levy  on  the  prop- 
erty of  an  individual  debtor.  Actual 
levy  by  war  ships  would  be  analogous 
to  actual  levy  by  a  sheriff.  But  there 
is  this  vital  distinction,  that  an  individ- 
ual must  prove  the  justice  of  his  claim, 
whereas  a  nation  can  proceed  to  violent 
collection  of  the  amount  it  claims  with- 
out proving  to  any  one  that  it  is  just. 

Again,  the  debtor  nation  has  no  way 
of  insuring  pro  rata  payment  to  all 
creditors,  except  by  consent  of  the 
pressing  creditors;  nor  can  any  one  na- 
tion prevent  the  pressing  creditors  from 
securing  priority.  All  the  forbearing 
nations  can  do  is  to  become  forcible  col- 
lectors of  their  own  claims,  and  those 
who  have  secured  spoils  by  acting  first 
may  or  may  not  consent  to  sharing 
them  with  newcomers  on  the  field  of 
action.  The  Venezuela  decision,  there- 
fore, brings  two  errors  to  light ;  and  re- 
vealing errors  is  a  long  step  toward 
correcting  them.  First,  the  law  of  na- 
tions needs  to  be  amended,  and,  second, 
a  better  method  of  amendment  than 
now  exists  is  imperatively  demanded. 

First,  the  law  of  nations  needs  to  be 
amended  so  that  no  nation  shall  pro- 
ceed to  forcible  collection  of  a  debt 
without  first  securing  a  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Nations  that  the  same  is 
just,  and  so  that  either  the  debtor  na- 
tion or  any  creditor  nation  can  apply 
to  the  court  and  turn  the  proceeding 
into  a  general  creditors'  bill,  so  that  all 
creditors  can  share  alike  in  the  money 
realized,  after  first  proving  the  amount 
justly  due  them. 

Second,  as  to  the  present  method  of 
amending  the  law  of  nations.  This  can 
be  done  only  in  the  way  that  body  of 
law  has  arisen — by  common  consent. 
This  consent  may  be  given  by  acquies- 
cence in  a  course  of  conduct  for  a  long 
time;  or  it  may  be  secured  by  the  in- 
terminable process  of  treaties  on  the 
same  subject  entered  into  by  each  na- 
tion with  all  the  others ;  or,  a  common 
treaty  may  be  negotiated  between  all 
the  nations,  as  was  done  in  the  creation 
of  The  Hague  Court  by  the  treaty  of 
The  Hague.  Such  a  treaty  would  is- 
sue out  of  a  conference  (like  that  held 
at  The  Hague)  in  which  all  nations 
were  represented,  and  would  reflect  the 
common  sense  of  the  world  on  the  sub- 
ject. 
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Certainly  such  a  conference  ought  to  establishing  a  permanent  international 

be  called  to  amend  the  law  so  as  to  pre-  congress,  authorized  to  initiate  amend- 

vent  preferences  in  favor  of  the  nation  ments  to  the  law  of  nations, the  same  to 

first  resorting  to  force ;  and  this  con-  become  binding  on  the  nations  when 

ference,  if  convened,  should  be  at  lib-  ratified  by  an  agreed  number  of   Na- 

erty  to  consider  and  make  suggestions  tional    Legislatures,   or   when   not   ve- 

on  any  matter  of  international  interest  toed  by  an  agreed  number. 

— such  as  the  questions  raised  at  The  The  conditions  in  which  we  live  not 

Hague    Conference   and   acted   on   ad-  only  call  for  but  require  that  this  be 

vcrsely  or  not  acted  on  at  all.  done.     The  call  for  the  establishment 

The  nations  ought  to  take  advantage  of   this   body    should    come    from    the 

of  this  very  instructive  incident  to  put  United  States.      By  making  this  call, 

themselves  in  a  right  relation  to  each  and    continuing   to   make    it   till    it    is 

other,  so  that  there  may  be  a  way  of  heeded,  the  United  States  will  become 

meeting  all  such  matters  as  they  arise  the  greatest  factor  in  the  establishment 

hereafter.     The  way  to  do  this  is  by  of  international  and  universal  justice. 

New  York  City 


Richard   Strauss  and   His  Music 

BY    G.    W.    HARRIS 

[The  arrival  of  Richard  Strauss  in  America  this  week  makes  the  following  very  ap- 
preciative article  by  Mr.  Harris  most  timely.  Besides  directing  in  New  York  City  a 
"  Strauss  Festival  "  of  several  concerts  and  recitals  devoted  to  his  own  compositions, 
and  presiding  over  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  at  its  brace  of  concerts  on  March  4th 
and  5th,  Herr  Strauss  is  to  conduct  orchestral  concerts  in  Boston,  Troy,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  Scranton,  Toronto,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago ;  and  recitals  of  his  songs  are  to  be  given  by  his  wife  in  most  of  these  and 
several  other  cities.  It  may  be  seen  that  he  intends  to  spread  his  gospel  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  North  American  continent. — EniTOK.] 

IN  a  "  musical  season  "  already  notable  And  America  has  done  its  full  share  in 
for  its  riches  in  opera  and  concert,  fostering  that  fame,  for  many  of  his  most 
and,  above  all,  great  orchestral  con-  notable  pieces  have  been  performed  by 
ductors,  two  occurrences  will  stand  out  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Boston 
pre-eminently  and  mark  this,  probably  for  Symphony  and  the  Chicago  orchestras  al- 
a  long  time  to  come,  as  the  most  memo-  most  as  soon  as  the  scores  came  from  the 
rable  year  for  music  in  America.  The  printer.  Tho  he  has  not  yet  completed 
first  of  these  was  the  first  performance  his  fortieth  year,  this  man  has  produced 
outside  of  Baireuth  of  "  Parsifal."  The  nearly  four  hundred  distinct  composi- 
second  is  the  coming  of  Richard  Strauss  tions,  covering  practically  every  field  of 
— Dr.  Richard  Strauss,  his  friends  and  musical  activity — and  most  of  his  works 
business  agents  are  now  advertising  him  have  been  published.  These  include  mu- 
— of  Berlin,  who  stands  in  a  class  by  him-  sic  dramas,  symphonies,  overtures,  "tone- 
self,  a  towering  young  giant  among  con-  poems  "  of  vast  scope  and  astounding  vi- 
temporary  musicians — one,  indeed,  whose  rility,  concertos  (for  piano,  violin  and 
position  in  the  world  of  music  to-day  is  horn),  string  quartets,  serenades,  piano 
not  unlike  that  of  Richard  Wagner  fifty  pieces,  sonatas,  mixed  and  male  choruses, 
years  ago,  when  he  went  to  England  to  anthems,  hymns,  and  more  than  one  hun- 
conduct   the   old   London   Philharmonic  dred  songs. 

Orchestra.  In  art  as  well  as  in  other  things  the 

While  Herr  Strauss  has  stood  in  the  quantity  of  a  man's  work  counts  for  little 

forefront  of  orchestral  conductors  in  Eu-  unless  that  work  has  quality  also.     But 

rope  for  several  years,  it  is  as  a  composer  one  of  the  surest  tests  of  greatness  is  the 

that  his  fame  has  gone  round  the  world,  union  of  the  two.  There  is  hardly  a  single 
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piece  of  composition  written  by  Strauss 
since  he  reached  maturity,  be  it  large  or 
small,  that  is  not  imbued  with  that  pe- 
cuHar,  individual  quality  of  his  that  has 
set  the  critics  to  quarreling-  and  the  world 
to  talking,  and  filled  many  a  music  lover 
with  new  joys.  His  music  (as  was  in  its 
day  that  of  every  really  great  composer 
the  world  has  ever  known)  is  revolution- 
ary. To  appreciate  this  new  music,  what 
it  IS,  what  it  means — to  understand  any- 
thing of  its  author's  aims  and  intentions, 
to  hear  it  and  get  out  of  the  hearing  the 
best  inspiration,  the  highest  uplift,  the 
greatest  esthetic  pleasure — what  you  will 
— it  is  necessary  to  know  something 
about  the  man  and  his  work. 

Richard  Georg  Strauss  was  born  in 
Munich  on  June  nth,  1864.  His  father, 
Franz  Strauss  (born  February  26th,  1822, 
and  still  living),  was  a  member  of  the 
court  orchestra  in  Munich  and  one  of  the 
finest  horn  players  in  Europe.  He  com- 
posed several  works  for  his  favorite  in- 
strument, and  his  son  says  **  he  could 
play  most  of  the  instruments  in  the  or- 
chestra." Richard  received  his  first  music 
lessons  at  the  age  of  four  and  one-half 
years  from  his  mother,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  a  well-known  brewer  named 
Pschorr.  The  boy  took  further  piano- 
forte lessons  from  August  Tombo,  a 
harper,  and  received  instruction  in  violin 
playing  from  Benno  Walters.  When  six 
years  old  he  composed  a  polka,  and  soon 
followed  this  with  a  Christmas  song,  of 
which  it  is  told  that  he  wrote  down  only 
the  rnusic,  and  his  mother  had  to  write 
the  words  because  he  could  not  make 
them  srnall  enough  to  go  under  the  notes. 
In  rapid  succession  he  then  produced 
songs,  pianoforte  pieces,  sonatas  and  an 
overture  for  orchestra.  The  London 
Musical  Times  recently  quoted  an  amus- 
ing anecdote  from  his  father,  telling  how 
Richard's  mother  used  to  cover  his  school 
books  with  music  paper  and  how  the  pre- 
cocious boy  composer  utilized  these  cov- 
erings for  scribbling  his  musical  ideas 
during  the  progess  of  his  lessons.  Young 
Strauss's  first  professional  teacher  was 
Hofkappellmeister  F.  W.  Meyer,  of 
Munich,  who  took  his  pupil  through  a 
course  of  strict  counterpoint. 

The  first  public  performance  of  any  of 
his  compositions  occurred  in  1880,  when 
three  of  Strauss's  songs  were  sung  by 
Fraulein  Meyenheim,  the  opera  singer. 


RICHARD    STRAUSS 

In  the  following  year  a  string  quartet 
was  performed  by  the  Benno  Walters 
Quartet.  Soon  afterward  Hermann  Levi 
brought  forward  a  symphony  in  F-minor, 
written  when  Strauss  was  sixteen  years 
old,  which  attracted  wide  attention.  In 
1883  an  overture  in  C-minor  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra. Meanwhile  Strauss  had  met  Raff 
at  Weisbaden,  who  seems  to  have  turned 
him  over  to  Hans  von  Biilow,  then  con- 
ductor of  the  fine  orchestra  of  the  Duke 
of  Meinlngen,  and  in  1883  also  von  Bii- 
low performed  the  "  Serenade  for  Wind 
Instruments  "  (opus  7),  to  which  he  took 
a  great  fancy,  repeating  it  at  many  con- 
certs on  tour.  At  about  this  time  Strauss 
accepted  a  violinist's  place  in  the  Meinin- 
gen  orchestra,  of  which  he  soon  became 
concertmaster.  When  von  Biilow  re- 
signed as  conductor,  in  November,  1885, 
Strauss  was  appointed  as  his  successor. 
He  remained  until  the  Duke  proposed  re- 
ducing the  orchestra,  one  year  later,  when 
he  went  to  Munich  as  associate  con- 
ductor. From  Munich  he  went  to  Weimar 
in  1889  as  court  conductor.  In  these 
places  he  made  a  highly  honorable  and 
distinguished  record,  and  in  1894  he  be- 
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came  conductor  of  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic Society,  and  four  years  later  was 
made  director  of  the  Royal  Opera  at  Ber- 
lin, which  post  he  still  occupies. 

Notwithstanding  his  arduous  duties  as 
conductor,  Strauss  continued  from  the 
day  of  his  Meiningen  engagement  to  find 
time  for  creative  work.  In  the  formative 
period  of  his  life,  he  says,  his  father  kept 
him  very  strictly  to  the  old  masters,  and 
in  their  compositions  he  had  a  thorough 
grounding.  Elsewhere  we  are  told  that 
altho  the  elder  Strauss  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  Wagner  furore,  he  stout- 
ly refused  to  become  a  Wagnerian.  On 
one  occasion,  after  he  had  most  exquisite- 
ly performed  the  first  horn  part  in  one  of 
Wagner's  works,  the  composer  facetious- 
ly remarked :  ''  I  fancy,  after  all,  Strauss, 
you  cannot  be  such  an  anti-Wagnerian  as 
they  make  out,  seeing  that  you  play  my 
music  so  beautifully."  ''  What  has  that 
got  to  do  with  it?"  answered  the  un- 
relenting horn  player.  The  influence  of 
his  tastes  and  his  discipline  is  shown  in 
the  early  works  of  his  son.  The  Sym- 
phony in  F-minor,  which  first  attracted 
to  Richard  Strauss  the  attention  of  the 
musical  world,  was  chiefly  interesting  be- 
cause it  displayed  a  technical  facility 
highly  remarkable  in  such  a  young  man. 
It  was  a  thoroughly  orthodox  work  in  the 
classical  form,  serious  and  respectful  in 
spirit.  There  was  nothing  revolutionary 
about  it. 

But  in  1885  Strauss  became  acquainted 
with  Alexander  Ritter  (born  1833,  died 
1896),  an  ardent  admirer  of  Wagner  and 
the  romantic  music  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, who  had  married  Franziska  Wagner, 
a  niece  of  Richard  Wagner,  in  1854.  The 
acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  intimacy, 
and  this  man  influenced  the  young  com- 
poser mightily.   Strauss  himself  has  said: 

"Before  I  knew  Ritter  I  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  severely  classical  school. 
I  had  been  nourished  exclusively  on 
Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  and  then 
I  became  acquainted  with  Mendelssohn, 
Chopin,  Schumann  and  Brahms.  It  is 
through  Ritter  alone  that  I  came  to  un- 
derstand Liszt  and  Wagner." 

In  his  twenty-second  year  Strauss 
journeyed  to  Rome  and  Naples,  and  then 
gave  the  result  of  his  impressions  to  the 
world  in  a  symphonic  fantasia,  "  Aus 
Italien  "  (written  in  1886).     Each  of  its 


four  movements  carried  an  explanatory 
title  somewhat  similar  to  those  used  by 
Beethoven  in  the  '*  Pastoral  "  Symphony. 
This  was  his  first  modest  step  toward 
program  music.  In  1887  he  suddenly 
threw  off  the  trammels  of  classicism  and 
began  his  amazing  series  of  "  tone- 
poems  " — compositions  for  the  grand  or- 
chestra— of  the  most  revolutionary  char- 
acter and  tendency  ever  known  in  the 
history  of  music.  The  first  of  these  was 
"  Macbeth,"  the  score  of  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  Ritter.  There  was  no  explana- 
tion or  guide  except  the  word  "  Mac- 
beth "  written  over  a  theme,  the  annota- 
tion ''  Lady  Macbeth,"  later  in  the  work, 
and  a  quotation  from  Shakespeare's 
tragedy. 

This  was  followed  in  1889  by  "  Don 
Juan,"  a  musical  gloss  on  a  dramatic 
poem  of  that  title  by  the  celebrated  Aus- 
trian poet  Lenau,  which  was  published 
and  heard  before  "  Macbeth,"  receiving 
its  first  performance  at  Weimar  in  the 
autumn  of  1889  under  the  composer's  di- 
rection, and  which  "  was  received,"  it  is 
said,  *'  with  great  applause."  Then  came 
"  Tod  und  Verklarung "  (Death  and 
Apotheosis),  which  was  brought  out  at 
Eisenach  in  1890.  After  it  had  been  per- 
formed Ritter  wrote  an  explanatory  ooem 
for  this  work. 

Strauss's  health  broke  down  from  » wer- 
work  in  1892,  and  a  period  of  rest  and 
travel  was  ordered  by  his  physician.  He 
visited  Greece,  Egypt,  Sicily  and  Upper 
Bavaria.  But  the  "  mental  pot  "  kept 
boiling,  and  while  on  his  travels  he  com- 
posed his  first  lyric  drama,  ''  Guntram," 
for  which  he  wrote  both  the  words  and 
the  music.  This  opera  was  produced  at 
Weimar  on  May  12th,  1894.  Fraulein 
Pauline  de  Ahna,  the  daughter  of  a  Ba- 
varian general,  sang  the  part  of  the  hero- 
ine, and  sang  it  so  completely  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  composer  that  he  asked  her 
to  marry  him,  which  she  did  toward  the 
end  of  that  year. 

Back  at  the  conductor's  desk  Strauss  be- 
gan again  in  1895  the  production  of  tone- 
poems  with  "  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry 
Pranks,"  the  most  humorous  piece  of 
music  ever  written,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
hardest  nuts  the  composer  has  given  his 
hearers  to  crack.  In  1896  he  wrote 
"  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra,"  a  tone-poem 
founded  on  certain  passages  from  Nietz- 
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sche's  book  of  that  name.  In  1897  came 
"  Don  Quixote,"  a  set  of  "  fantastical  va- 
riations on  a  theme  of  a  chivalric  charac- 
ter; "  and  in  the  next  year  "  Ein  Helden- 
leben  "  (A  Hero's  Life),  which  was  first 
performed  at  Frank  fort-on-the-Main, 
March  3d,  1899,  Strauss  conducting. 
This  tone-poem,  which  has  been  called 
*'  the  latest  and  the  most  copious  word 
that  has  been  spoken  in  instrumental  mu- 
sic," swept  over  the  world  like  wildfire. 

Strauss's  second  opera,  a  one-act-  piece 
called  "  Feuersnoth "  (The  Fire  Fam- 
ine), had  its  first  performance  at  the 
Dresden  Royal  Opera  on  November  21st, 
1901.  It  has  since  been  performed  in 
Vienna  and  several  other  cities  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  His  latest  work, 
which  is  still  in  manuscript,  is  called  a 
"  Sinfonia  Domestica,"  and  is  said  by  the 
composer's  friends  who  have  seen  the 
score  or  received  Herr  Strauss's  confi- 
dences to  be  wholly  and  remarkably  dif- 
ferent from  everything  that  has  preceded 
it  from  his  pen.  Its  initial  performance 
is  promised  for  the  coming  "  Strauss 
Festival  "  in  this  city. 

In  this  rapid  survey  of  the  works  of 
the  man  no  mention  can  be  made  of  his 
hundreds  of  songs,  his  pianoforte  pieces, 
his  writings  in  the  chamber  music  class, 
or  his  musical  setting  for  Tennyson's 
poem,  "Enoch  Arden "  (for  piano). 
Enough  has  been  said,  however,  to  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  marvelous 
capacity  of  Richard  Strauss  for  work. 

Over  the  later  compositions  of  Strauss 
the  critics  have  waged  a  wordy  war. 
There  has  been  no  such  commotion  in  the 
world  of  music  since  Richard  Wagner 
began  to  astound  and  confound  the  old 
classicists  with  his  wonder-works. 

In  orchestral  music  Wagner  went 
further  than  any  man  before  him. 
Strauss  has  gone  leagues  beyond  Wag- 
ner. His  music  is  not  a  continuation  of 
Wagner's.  It  is  too  individual  and  origi- 
nal for  that.  It  does  not  antagonize 
Wagner.  It  cannot  supersede  Wagner. 
But  it  exhibits  a  consummate  artistic 
technic  and  a  profound  scholarship  never 
dreamed  of  by  Wagner,  great  as  that 
master  was  in  all  these  things. 

For  these  new  creations  of  his  Strauss, 
discarding  the  name  "  Symphonic  poem," 
which  had  been  used  by  Berlioz,  Liszt, 
Tschaikowsky  and  Saint-Saens,  his  great 


predecessors  in  the  realm  of  "  program 
music,"  chose  the  term  "  Ton-Dichtung  " 
(Tone-poem),  to  show  the  predominate 
importance  of  their  purely  musical  char- 
acter, that  they  are  subjective  and  do  not 
follow  too  closely  any  definite  objective 
program.  For  Strauss  is  a  psychologist 
in  music — he  translates  thought — that  is, 
j)hilosophical  ideas — into  tonal  emotion. 
Technically  the  most  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  his  pieces  is  the  continuous 
employment  of  polyphony  (the  simul- 
taneous development  and  interweaving  of 
many  themes).  This  was  almost  un- 
known in  the  symphonic  poems  of  Berlioz 
and  Liszt,  which  were  mainly  homophon- 
ic.  These  tone-poems  are  really  dramatic 
monologues,  in  music,  of  vast  propor- 
tions. The  conception  of  them  may  best 
be  characterized,  perhaps,  as  a  sort  of 
transformation  into  another  art  of  Robert 
Browning's  poetical  invention  known  by 
that  appellation.  In  them,  as  the  English 
poet  gave  lyric  utterance  in  his  ''  Dra- 
matic Lyrics,  Idyls  and  Romances,"  the 
composer  gives  musical  expression  to  ele- 
ments of  a  dramatic,  and  also  of  an  epic, 
character.  He  fuses  into  one  poem  the 
lyric,  dramatic  and  epic  qualities  which 
aforetime  were  employed  each  by  itself 
in  a  separate  art  form. 

For  his  tone-poems  the  composer  fur- 
nishes no  detailed  programs.  Their  titles, 
sub-titles  and  even  quotations  are  used 
simply  as  hints  or  suggestions  of  the 
ideas,  moods,  emotions  intended  to  be 
conveyed.  Yet  his  commentators,  friend- 
ly and  unfriendly — and  an  army  of  them 
has  sprung  up  in  Germany — have  pub- 
lished elaborate  descriptions  and  explana- 
tions of  every  one  of  his  later  composi- 
tions. Some  of  these  analyze  every 
theme,  give  significance  to  every  melodic 
phrase  and  discover  esoteric  meaning  in 
every  modulation.  No  doubt  Strauss 
himself  has  had  many  a  hearty  laugh  at 
the  owlish  solemnity  of  some  of  these 
interpreting  pamphleteers,  for  he  has 
shown  himself  not  without  humor  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  Technically 
these  pieces  are  far  from  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  form.  Their  music  is  ruled 
by  laws  of  development  even  when  the 
subject  invites  a  special  color  or  tendency. 
As  has  already  been  said,  in  the  develop- 
ment and  interweaving  of  his  themes 
Strauss  is  a  virtuoso  of  astounding  skill. 
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His  wildest  compositions  possess  a  cer- 
tain unity  and  are  perfectly  logical  in 
thematic  statement  and  in  counterpoint. 

It  has  been  said  that  classical  music  is 
the  expression  of  beauty  and  modern  mu- 
sic the  expression  of  truth.  But  this  dis- 
tinction loses  sight  of  the  artistic  canon 
long  ago  enunciated  that  beauty  and  truth 
in  their  highest  estate  are  synonymous. 
This  music  of  Richard  Strauss  (putting 
aside  all  considerations  now  of  his  mar- 
velous technical  mastery)  is  great  and 
good  music,  because  it  presents  truth  in 
a  new  garb,  which,  when  we  become  fa- 
miliar with  it,  is  seen  to  be  of  surpassing 
beauty.  To  say  that  it  is  not  good  or 
"  legitimate  "  music  because  its  beauties 
are  not  at  once  apparent  to  every  hearer 
is  the  shallowest  kind  of  , criticism — in- 
deed, is  not  worthy  the  name.  It  is  axio- 
matic of  all  art  history  that  new  concep- 
tions of  the  beautiful  always  have  to  wait 
for  appreciation  until  the  lovers  of  the 
beautiful  become  familiar  enough  with 
them  to  apply  the  new  standards  set  up 
bv  the  producing  artist  himself.  Even 
the  string  quartets  of  Mozart,  to-day  con- 
sidered the  most  suave  and  melodiously 
euphonious  compositions  of  their  kind, 
were  "  too  highly  seasoned  for  any  palate 
to  endure  "  according  to  his  contempo- 
raries, and  that  great  composer  (of  his 
day)  Sarti  attacked  Mozart  as  "  a  bar- 
barian quite  without  an  ear,  for  having 


written  in  these  quartets  wholly  unbear- 
able music,  full  of  glaring  violations  of 
all  rules."  To  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and 
his  fellows  Thomas  Gray  was  an  obscure 
poet. 

While  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that 
music  can  be  made  to  delineate  the  phys- 
ical aspects  of  men  and  things,  in  the 
hands  of  Richard  Strauss  it  can  and  does 
give  us  mental  pictures  of  the  characters 
he  presents.  And  what  pictures  they  are ! 
It  is  generally  conceded  among  civilized 
people  that  the  joys  of  the  mind  are  su- 
premer  than  the  pleasures  of  mere  sense. 
Appreciation  of  this  new  music  means 
simply  the  admission  of  that  fact.  It  stirs 
and  stimulates  the  imagination  of  the 
sympathetic  listener  as  no  other  music 
ever  did.  Strauss  portrays  the  striving, 
the  reaching  out  of  the  human  race  after 
the  infinite.  He  lifts  us  to  the  mountain 
tops  of  feeling.  His  music  is  not  pessi- 
mistic— is  not  destructive  in  efifect.  There 
is  nothing  decadent  about  him.  If  emo- 
tion is  the  only  thing  worth  while  in 
music,  here  is  the  greatest  master  of  emo- 
tionaHty  of  our  time.  It  is,  perhaps,  too 
soon  to  say,  as  some  of  his  European  ad- 
mirers have  said,  that  he  is  the  greatest 
composer  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  but  he 
is  assuredly  the  greatest  of  the  lords  of 
music  now  alive — and  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury belongs  to  him. 

New  York  City. 
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Poe's   Purgatory 

BY  JOHN  B.  TABB 


All  others  rest;  but  I, 

Dream-haunted,  lie — 
A  distant  roar 
As  of  tumultuous  waters,  ever  more 

About  my  brain. 

E'en  sleep,  through  fain 
To  soothe  me,  flies  affrighted;  and  alone 
I   bear  the   incumbent   stone 

Of   Death 

That  stifles  breath, 


But  not  the  hideous  chorus  crying  "  Shame !  " 
Upon  my  name. 

Had  I  not  song? 
Yea;  and  it  lingers  yet 
The  souls  to  fret 

Of  an  ignoble  throng, 
Aflame  with  hate 

Of  the  exulting  Fate  -M 

That  hurls  their  idols  from  her  temples  fair,     ■ 

And  shrines  me  there. 

St.  Charles'  College,  Ellicott  City,  Md 


An   Excursion   in  Higher  Criticism 

BY  FRANK  CRANE,  D.D. 

[Dr.  Crane  has  written  a  book  entitled  "  The  Religion  of  To-morrow,"  during  the 

composition  of  which,  no  doubt,  he  obtained  his  material  for  the  following  article.     We 

may  add,  however,  that  this  article  should  prove  as  valuable  to  the  majority  of  our 
Greek  and  liatin  Professors  as  to  the  Higher  Critics  of  the  Bible. — Editor.] 

A  RECENT  ministerial  meeting  dis-  very  matter,  to  which  M.  Coup  de 
cussed  the  question  as  to  the  Langue  made  his  famous  reply,  which 
ethical  bearings  of  the  game  shook  the  learned  world  to  its  center, 
called  tiddlcdy-winks.  Becoming  inter-  "  Allez  planter  vos  choux!"  See  this 
ested  in  this  matter  I  have  been  at  some  entire  controversy  admirably  summed  up 
pains  to  investigate  it  thoroughly,  and  in  Long's  review,  in  the  Bib.  Sac,  of 
now,  with  considerable  misgivings,  offer  Professor  Short's  "  Influence  of  Art  on 
the  results  of  my  research  to  the  public.  Things  in  General.") 
While  presenting  the  following  views  The  ripest  scholarship  has  decided  that 
with  a  deep  sense  of  humility  and  deeply  tiddledy  has  really  a  composite  origin, 
conscious  of  possible  errors  in  judgment,  Nowhere  is  the  splendid  advance  of  mod- 
yet  it  seems  to  me  that  the  eminent  au-  ern  philological  science  more  manifest 
thorities  quoted  should  have  considerable  than  in  demonstrating  that  tid  is  evident- 
weight,  ly  an  abbreviation  of  instid  (colloq.  for 

Note,  first,  the  nature  of  the  issue.  The  instead),   simply   implying  that  we  can 

question  is  not  whether    the    game    of  do  one  thing  as  well  as  another,  thus 

tiddledy  is  harmful  to  the  young,  nor  the  capsuling  in  one  syllable  the  entire  litera- 

game   of   winks,   but    tiddledy-winks,   a  ture  on  the  freedom  of  the  will.     Our 

compound    expression,    embodying    two  first  deduction  therefore  is  that  the  game 

ideas  in  one.     Each  part  of  the  given  may  be  played  by  an  Arminian,  while  it 

subject  should  therefore  be  separately  ex-  should   under   no   circumstances   be    in- 

amined,  and  the  mutual  interactive  influ-  dulged   in   by   a    Calvinist.      Methodists 

ences  of  each  upon  the  other  carefully  may,  therefore,  play  it,  but  not  Presby- 

gauged.  terians.     (See  the  great  Tweedledum  vs. 

Taking    up     the     first     seed-thought,  Tweedledee     Debate,     Zion     Publishing 

tiddledy,  we  may  as  well  dismiss  at  once  Company,  New  York  and  Chicago.) 

the  theory  (Meyer,  Olshaufen,  Katzenel-  The   remaining  syllable  die  has  been 

lenbogen,  Schnupfenannehmen)  that  this  traced  to  many  sources,  but  from  internal 

has  any  reference  to  one  T.  D.  Winks,  a  evidence  we  agree  with  Dummkopf,Casse- 

prominent  controversialist  of  Amsterdam  cou,  Valniente  et  al.  in  holding  that  it 

in    the    sixteenth    century.     This    man's  is  plainly  derived  from  the  word  trundle, 

name,    as    appears    by    abundant    proof  in   trundle-hed,  the   syllable   trun   being 

(Vautrien's  "  Histoire  des  Niches,"  Vol.  discarded    {i.e.,   thrown   out,   or   colloq. 

xi,  pp.  79-135.    Nichteverstehe's  "  Ev.  of  ''  trunned  out,")  and  the  word  bed  being 

Degen,"  ab  initio  ad  fin.)  was  not  Tid-  concealed     and     finally     lost,     as     the 

deldy  at  all,  but  Tiddy  (and  not  Teddy,  trundle-bed    was    concealed    under    the 

as   held   by   Gebrueder   Ensen   in   "Die  parents' bed.     (Lehre  v.  d.  Mittelj.  0pp. 

Vereinigten  Nahren"), the  added  syllable  iii,  391   ff.)      It  seems  from  this  that 

eld  being  an  interpolation  by  a  later  hand  only  children  (i.e.,  those  who  originally 

(not  found  in  B.  17,  C,  etc.),  probably  occupied  trundle-beds)  should  pursue  the 

introduced  because  Winks  was  common-  intricate  fortunes  of  this  pastime, 

ly  reported  to  be  an  old  (el d=^ old)  irsiud.  The  affix  dy  remains   (not  die,  as  A. 

(However,  cf.    contra   Bavard,   tom.    i,  B.   Syr.   utr.   Erp.,   Copt.,   Cypr.,   Eph., 

dick.  2,  hari.  3.     Versailles  ed.     It  will  Lachm.  and  Tisch.     See  also  Steinfass, 

also    be    recalled    by    the    scholar    that  who  insists,  without  warrant,  we  think, 

Kopfweh    asked    "Hujus?"    upon    this  "  Du  bist  nicht  recht  gesheiht").    Die 
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cannot  be  maintained.  The  chief  escha- 
tologists,  even  those  not  belongin^^  to 
the  Union,  agree  that  nothing  mortuary 
adheres  to  this  affix.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  grounds  -for  the  claim  so  often 
made  by  the  early  fathers  that  it  is  akin 
to  the  Latin  j^refix  de  (Sanskrit  don't 
it).  But  the  weight  of  probability  is  on 
the  side  of  Bleek,  who  claims  that  dy  is 
but  a  concentrated  extract  of  iidy,  t  and 
d  being  interchangeable  Unguals.  He 
holds  that  the  first  syllable  of  tidy  is  a 
mere  intensive  reduplication,  as  in  the 
Greek  perfect  and  in  the  English  papa, 
mama,  etc.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  third 
great  idea  emerging,  (as  in  the  classic 
line, 

"Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto'') 
that  is,  that  when  Arminian  {tid,  instid, 
instead,  choice)   children   {-die,  trundle- 
bed)   play  this  game,  they  ought  to  be 
tidy  and  not  litter  up  the  floor. 

We  come  now  specifically  to  the  word 
winks,  which  has  been  a  hard-fought 
etymological  battle  field.  Well-  may  the 
lover  of  his  kind,  as  he  contemplates  the 
carnage  manifest  in  the  history  of  this 
word,  exclaim  against  the  horrors  of  war, 
and  indulge  the  hope  that  some  day  the 
conflicts  of  the  learned  may  also  be  set- 
tled at  The  Hague.  Billetdoux  con- 
tended that  winks  is  an  illusion  to  the 
doctrine  that  the  Church  ought  to  wink 
at  such  things,  implying  good  natured 
indifference.  In  this  view  he  was  sus- 
tained by  Deepdigger  and  Rootgrubber 
in  their  w^ell-known  grammar  (a  seven- 
teen-pound book  bound  in  green,  an 
interesting  one-dollar-down-the-rest-on- 
easy-payments  volume  of  the  last  cen- 
tury), who  point  out  that  the  Scriptures 


say,  **  And  the  times  of  their  ignorance 
God  winked  at."  But  we  are  inclined  to 
favor  the  view  of  the  anonymous  author 
of  ''  Soc  et  Tuum,"  who  was  the  first  to 
advance  the  hypothesis  that  the  root  of 
zvinks  is  win,  the  ks  being  added  for 
euphony  and  piquancy.  This  bold  as- 
severation, which  called  forth  such  a 
storm  of  opposition,  so  that  three  German 
professors  died  of  apoplexy,  was  first 
published  in  Oddsbodkin's  "  Encyc.  of 
Lit.  and  Theol.  Hash,"  and  has  won  its 
way  triumphantly  to  universal  acceptance 
by  sheer  force  of  its  inherent  probability. 
There  is  no  scholar  of  the  first  rank  who 
to-day  will  gainsay  it.  (Mascagni, 
Frascati,  Delmonico  and  the  whole 
Bologna  school  simply  do  not  know  what 
they  are  talking  about.  Kuno  Fischer 
justly  observes,  in  his  pamphlet  ad- 
dressed to  them,  "  Was  fehlt  IJtnenf) 
The  underlying  thought,  therefore,  in 
zvinks  is  that  the  game  is  not  to  be  played 
for  money — i.e.,  in  order  to  win  gold, 
silver  or  other  collateral. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter, 
then,  is  that  Arminian  (tid,  instid, 
choice)  children  (-die,  trundle,  etc.)  may 
play  the  game,  provided  that  they  are 
neat  and  good  (tid,  tidy)  and  do  not  play 
for  gain  {winks,  win). 

We  may  add  that  we  have  followed 
Abernicht  in  discarding  the  rough 
breathing,  see  his  thirtv-six  volumes  on 
the  Greek  Enclitics.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  pre-altitudinalists  adopt  the  reading 
luciis  a  non  lucendo  against  weighty  evi- 
dence. In  closing  we  may  remark  truly, 
in  the  words  of  the  great  leader  of  mod- 
ern polemics,  "  Also !    Don't  it  yet !  " 

Worcester,  Mass. 
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Mr     Lonp*  and   the   Navv  ^^^  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  coast  patrol  established 

to  guard  Long-  Branch  cottages  and  Na- 

While  ostensibly  a  history  of  the  hant  bath  houses,  the  miserable  Sampson- 
Navy*  during  the  administration  of  its  Schley  controversy,  the  ready  preference 
author,  Mr.  Long's  recent  work  is,  in  of  politicians'  relatives  and  financiers' 
large  degree,  an  appeal  to  "the  next  age"  sons-in-law  for  commissions  over  gradu- 
for  his  justification.  Those  who  may  ates  of  the  Naval  Academy,  the  large 
look  no  deeper  than  the  surface  will  find  sums  paid  to  patriots  disposing  of  worn- 
it  pleasantly  readable,  altho  (except  per-  out  yachts— all  of  these  things,  and  many 
haps  in  the  chapter  of  personal  reminis-  more,  he  will  find  illuminated  by  Mr. 
cences)  it  adds  little  to  the  facts  and  Long's  various  states  of  mind,  and  equal- 
comments  already  published  in  greater  ly^  with  many  praiseworthv  and  useful 
detail.  Others  will  rise  from  its  perusal  accomplishments,  will  attribute  them 
with  mixed  feelings  of  disquietude  and  largely,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  Secretary's 
regret:  disquietude  that  the  Navy  should  immediate  counselors  and  his  receptivity 
have  been  governed  by  one  in  some  re-  of  the  moment,  rather  than  to  his  delib- 
spects  so  temperamentally  unsuited  for  erate  and  independent  judgment, 
his  great  office,  as  Mr.  Long  has  here  Yet,  in  a  sense,  Mr.  Long's  book  is 
shown  himself  to  be ;  regret  that  a  per-  encouraging,  since  it  shows  that  the  effi- 
sonality  so  engaging  and  amiable  should  ciency  and  discipline  of  the  Navy  can  be 
thus  minister  to  its  own  official  dispar-  relied  upon  to  rise  superior  to  its  tem- 
agement  after  a  long  career  of  estimable  porary  administrators,  and  that  what  it 
public  service  in  other  fields.  accomplished  in  1898  in  despite  of  their 

It  was  perhaps  this  very  kindliness  of  shortcomings  is,  after  all,  but  earnest  of 

disposition  which  denied  to  the  Secretary  its  still  greater  unimpeded  achievement, 

the  strength  of  fiber  and  will  adequate  to  if  such  the  future  shall  demand, 

the  independent  self-assertion  which  his  The  chapter  of  personal  recollections 

position,     especially     in     war-time,     de-  is  agreeably  written  and  full    of    anec- 

manded.  He  was  apparently  dominated  by  dote,  and  it  reveals  every  one  in  the  most 

the  "War  Board"  and  yielded  to  the  sway  favorable  light.     In  fact,  the  ever  repre- 

of   his   Judge-Advocate-General,    except  hensible  Schley  is  the  only  person  whom 

when  impelled  in  a  different  direction  by  Mr.  Long  does  not  pronounce  altogether 

the  stronger  influence  of  the  Bureau  of  charming;  and,  as  to  him,  candidly,  if 

Navigation;    and    there    have    not   been  we  felt  ourselves,  in  our  own  defense, 

wanting  in  the  Navy  perhaps  over-cap-  compelled   once    more   to   rake   up    that 

tious  critics  to  insist  that  when  not  pur-  malodorous  controversy,  and  even  to  re- 

SLiing  an  orbit  resultant  from  these  forces  print      the      repudiated      "  Navigator's 

his   official   gravitation  was   toward   the  Chart,"  we  do  not  believe  that  we  should 

opinions  of  "the  last  man  who  talked  regard    the    gallant    Admiral    one    whit 

to  him.  more  charitably  than  does  Mr.  Long. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  an  account  of  the 

Navy  that  he  has  produced  so  much  as  '^ 

a  defense  of  his  own  actions  while  in  After   Prison— What  ? 
oriice.     When  the  future  historian  comes 

to  explain  such  occurrences  as  the  wild-  Nowhere  is  optimism  more  necessary 
goose  chase  of  Sampson's  variegated  than  in  philanthropic  work.  Especially 
fleet  to  Porto  Rico,  the  conversion  of  ^s  it  needed  when  we  pass  the  portals  of 
torpedo  boats  into  nerve  alleviators  and  ^  prison.  Courage  of  a  high  order  char- 
mail  carriers,  and  the  deprecation  of  acterizes  the  work  of  Mrs.  Booth,  and 
their  offensive  use  which  the  Japanese  ^  dauntless  soul  burns  through  the  pages 
have  lately  so  well  demonstrated,  the  of  her  latest  book,  "After  Prison- 
singular  terror  of  Cervera's  lost  squad-  What?"*  Any  other  attitude  of  mind 
■       would  be  fatal  to  her  efforts. 

•  The  New  Amehican  Navy     By  John  D.  Long.      — • — 

Two  volumes,  with  Illustrations.     New  York:  The  *  After  Prison — What?    By  Maude  BaUington 

Outlook  Co.     $5.00.  BootJi.     New  York :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     $1.25. 
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The  reformer,  as  well  as  the  poet, 
needs  imagination — not  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  her  '*  flesh-and-blood  facts,"  as 
Mrs.  Booth  calls  them,  but  in  the  power 
to  see  "  a  man's  future  copy  fair  his 
past,"  in  a  prophetic  vision  of  a  soul  re- 
deemed, which  brings  its  own  realization 
through  hope  and  faith  and  prayer.  Is 
it  not  George  Eliot  who  mentions  the 
power  for  good  one  who  believes  in  us 
has  over  our  lives?  Mrs.  Booth  believes 
so  completely  in  her  "  boys "  that  it 
would  take  great  hardihood  for  a  man 
to  disappoint  so  sweet  and  secure  a  faith. 

The  book  is  a  human  document,  writ- 
ten   from    the    standpoint    of    the    cell. 


MAUDE   BALLINGTON   BOOTH 
Author  of  "After  Prison — What?" 

Years  have  tested  the  reality  of  some  of 
the  reforms  the  author  has  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about;  there  can  be 
no  question  in  any  honest  mind  that  these 
miracles  do  happen.  Mrs.  Booth  does 
not  dwell  on  the  darker  side  of  the  sub- 
ject, nor  follow  the  ''  five  per  cent,  who 
go  back  to  prison,"  who  have  struggled 
vainly  to  reform.  She  is  always  the  op- 
timist; otherwise  she  could  not  do  the 
work  which  has  been  hers  for  seven 
years. 

"  Every  soul  is  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
great  Father  in  heaven,  and  beneath  the  stain 
and  dross  of  crime  and  sin  must  always  be 
some  grain  of  gold  worth  redeeming.  Most 
people  cannot  conceive  of  men  of  education, 
refinement  or  gentlemanly  instincts  in  prison." 

That  they  are  there  Mrs.  Booth  proves 
by  many  touching  incidents  and  "  life- 


stories  "  of  her  friends  who  are  or  have 
been  convicts. 

Mrs.  Booth's  personality  cannot  be  ig- 
nored in  estimating  the  elements  of  her 
success.  Perhaps  no  one  else  could  do 
her  work  so  well,  or  at  all.  Her  '*  boys  " 
love  her  and  call  her  "  Little  Mother," 
recognizing  instinctively  the  motherhood 
in  her  attitude  toward  them.  She  is  a 
woman  of  surpassing  charm.  Her  un- 
faltering trust  in  God  shines  steadily 
through  these  pages. 

Mrs.  Booth  tells  simply  the  story  of 
the  v/ork  now  being  done  in  State  peni- 
tentiaries by  the  Volunteers  of  America, 
of  the  impulse  which  started  this  special 
reform  and  of  its  widespread  influence. 
She  soon  found,  as  all  who  study  the 
condition  of  the  prisoner  must,  that  the 
most  dangerous  point  in  his  career  is  at 
the  moment  the  prison  doors  close  be- 
hind him,  and  he  stands,  bewildered,  in 
the  glare  of  the  world  outside.  Lost  and 
troubled  as  to  which  direction  to  take,  he 
is  an  object  of  suspicion  to  those  he  may 
approach  with  a  request  for  work ;  dis- 
trusted by  the  police  or  sheriff,  who 
shadow  him;  very  little  money  in  his 
pocket  to  stand  between  him  and  starva- 
tion ;  no  sense  of  self-respect  to  make  his 
situation  bearable.  Temptation  waits 
outside  that  door  in  many  alluring  guises. 
Respectable  people  will  have  none  of  him. 
but  there  are  those  who  will  give  him  a 
hearty  welcome — so  long  as  his  money 
lasts,  at  least — and  the  descent  of  Aver- 
nus  is  easy  indeed  to  the  lonely  man. 
The  reviewer  has  seen  more  than  one  ex- 
convict  turned  away  from  door  after 
door  where  he  sought  work,  yet  persever- 
ing doggedly  for  days  in  the  fruitless 
quest,  because  he  feared  and  dreaded  to 
return  to  the  old  life,  knowing  all  the 
while  that  he  could  find  plenty  of  the 
devil's  work  ready  for  him  to  do  at  any 
minute,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  skilled 
gambler  or  forger,  that  it  would  be  well 
paid. 

"Hope  Hall"  is  the  refuge  Mrs. 
Booth  has  opened  for  just  such  men ;  the 
touch  of  ''  home  "  life  about  it,  due  large- 
ly to  her  sweet  motherliness,  is  the  most 
sacred  influence  in  many  a  life.  The 
flame  of  Christianity,  which  burns 
brightly  in  these  three  "  homes,"  is  the 
same  potent  guide  for  sinful  men  that  it 
was  of  old  in  days  that  are  dim  with 
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tradition.  Eminently  wise,  practical  and 
clear-headed  in  her  work  of  reform,  Mrs. 
Booth  finds  places  for  worthy  men  in 
various  employments.  She  also  interests 
herself  in  their  families,  often  left  desti- 
tute and  helpless  during  the  bread-win- 
ner's detention  in  prison.  The  blessings 
of  grateful  men  and  women  follow  her 
everywhere,  and  to  read  her  book  is  to 
strengthen  our  faith  in  human  nature  and 
in  the  uplifting  power  of  love  and  sym- 
pathy. 

The   Kinship  of  Nature 

Almost  every  writer  of  prose  aspires 
to  the  use  of  rimes.     He  would  develop 
the   poetic   antennae   of    his   genius    for 
heavenly   ideas   and    measure    them    off 
with  the  green  rod  of  the  Muses.     But 
the  poet  rarely  descends  to  the  literary 
sackcloth  of  prose,  and  when  he  does, 
doctors  of  philosophy  should  look  well 
to  their  laurels.     For  by  nature  if  not 
by  inspiration  he  is  a  gospel  writer,  and 
even  when  he  chooses  the  common  sen- 
tence as  a  form  of  expression,  the  oracu- 
lar future  tense  is  preserved.    We  refer, 
of  course,  to  Bliss  Carman's  new  volume 
of  essays.*    And  if  he  is  as  right  as  he 
is  sure  of  what  he  says,  we  have  some 
excellent    supplementary    scriptures    on 
life  and  art.     However,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  right — more  difficult  even  than 
to  be  inspired.    What  we  think  is  so  far 
short  of  the  whole  truth,  and  what  we 
know  is  so  much  less,  that  eventually  the 
dogmatic  statement  on  any  subject  must 
l)ecome  obsolete.     And  Mr.  Carman  has 
made  a  somewhat  violent  use  of  it  in 
his  effort  to  declare  the  terms  of  spiritual 
and  intellectual  liberty.     Still  he  is  right 
in  several  directions  further  than  mortal 
man  is  likely  to  reach  in  actual  experi- 
ence, and- he  has  given  some  old  thoughts 
the  mystery  of  an  esoteric  setting  in  the 
shadows  of  his  own  mind,  so  that  they 
appear   new  and   formidable.     He  is  a 
socialist,  also,  in  the  ideal  and  imprac- 
ticable acceptation  of  that  term;  and  he 
has  conceived  the  new  heaven  and  the 
new  earth  with  less  imagination,  indeed, 
but  quite  as  easily  as  St.  John  got  his 
Revelations  on  Patmos.     The  trouble  is 
that  the  men  and  women  who  must  work 
out  the   reality  of  this   conception  will 

*  Tub  Kinship  op  Natdkb.     By  Bliss  Carman. 
Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.     $1.50. 


level  many  of  the  high  peaks  in  his  doc- 
trines. The  way  by  which  the  whole 
world  ascends  to  such  ideals  must  be 
graded  through  many  centuries. 

And  so  the  question  arises  as  we  read 
the    first    essay,    "  The    Art    of    Life," 
whether  the  fact  that  an  ideal  is  imprac- 
ticable   should  be  considered  an  objec- 
tion.   He  begins  with  the  hypothesis  that 
all  life  is  expression,  and  all  expression 
''  has   its    artistic   aspect."     And    he    is 
poetically  correct  in  declaring  that  "  be- 
cause   of   the   original    artistic   sin,    the 
divorce  of  art  from  life,  we  suffer  a  life 
without   joy,"   for  when   all   expression 
has    conformed   to   beauty    of   line   and 
spirit  little  will  remain  to  be  perfected. 
But  consider  the  revolution,  not  to  speak 
of  evolution,  in  life  such  a  doctrine  would 
involve.     And  he  concludes  with  fervor, 
"  Not  until  the  term  artisan  has  come  to 
be  as  honorable  as  the  term  artist  will  we 
have    real    freedom.     .     .     .     And    not 
to  believe  in  freedom  is  to  believe  in  the 
ultimate  evil  of  the  spirit.     For  if  the 
good  is  stronger  than  the  bad,  the  less 
repression  we  have  the  better."     Alas ! 
how  long  have  we  watched  the  fair  light 
upon  these  heavenly  heights  of  love  and 
peace    before    Mr,    Carman    discovered 
them.     He  might  have  written  a  better 
book  if  he  could  have  taught  us  the  way 
thither.     But  perhaps  it  is  a  distance  to 
be  achieved,  not  learned. 

Carman's  philosophy  justifies  the  title 
of  this  volume,  and,  summed  up,  means 
about  this :  We  are  coming  together  in 
consciousness — earth,  man,  nature  and 
whatever  is  above  him — a  union,  he 
thinks,  that  will  only  be  accomplished 
through  unceasing  efforts  and  aspira- 
tions, and  in  his  essay,  "  On  Being 
Strenuous,"  he  has  written  out  his  re- 
flections along  this  line  as  if  they  were 
entirely  original.  But  we  should  remem- 
ber that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  idea  of  the 
strenuous  life  and  Mr.  Carman's  are 
quite  different.  One  is  objective  in  his 
energies  and  aspirations,  while  the  other 
is  subjective. 

As  might  be  expected.  Carman's  ethics 
are  altogether  sesthetical,  as  ethics  are 
likely  to  be  where  grown  in  the  flower 
garden  of  a  poet's  mind,  where  they  are 
never  tested  by  the  raw  atmosphere  of 
the  real  world.  In  his  notes  on  "  The 
Crime  of  Ugliness,"  he  writes,  "  Beauty 
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is  really  only  another  name  for  goodness,  first  to  regret  that  so  much  land  must  be 
and  the  maintenance  of  beauty  is  as  much  idle  and  unproductive  in  a  country  where 
a  moral  duty  as  the  maintenance  of  land  is  so  much  needed,  but  as  he  thinks 
goodness."  Following  this  statement  is  further  he  realizes  that  the  moors  are 
a  spiral  of  logic  which  ends  in  the  con-  really  the  most  fertile  parts  of  England, 
elusion  tlfat  goodness  alone  satisfies  the  the  only  agricultural  region  which  sup- 
emotions,  truth  only  satisfies  reason,  and  plies  articles  for  export.  It  is  fertile  in 
beauty,  taste.  Thus  he  appears  to  make  fiction  and  grows  more  good  novels  per 
a  new  trilogy  of  man's  threefold  nature  square  mile  than  any  other  soil  in  the 
and  proves  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  world,  when  cultivated  by  such  authors 
"  taste,  conscience  and  reason  are  of  as  Blackmore,  Bronte,  Hardy  and  Phill- 
ccjual    importance."     All    of    which    is  potts. 

l)()etically  true,  but  there  is  so  much  left  The  American  Prisoner"^'  is  a  genuine 
of  life  not  poetic  that  we  should  find  it  romance  worthy  of  its  wild  and  pictur- 
(lifticult  to  maintain  our  realities  at  Car-  esque  setting.  It  has  enough  exciting 
man's  altitude.  Indeed,  it  is  a  sweet  incident  in  each  chapter  to  supply  Mr. 
madness  to  declare,  "  I  call  ugliness,  or  Howells  and  Mr.  James  with  material 
the  creation  of  what  is  not  beautiful,  a  for  several  volumes.  With  a  secret  cave, 
crime."  And  in  the  further  development  where  is  hidden  the  treasure,  including 
of  his  ideas  along  this  line  the  distinction  the  heroine ;  with  really  wicked  villains 
he  makes  between  soul  and  body  is  so  of  both  sexes,  who  quote  poetry  and  wor- 
thin  that  we  scarcely  have  dust  enough  ship  antique  pottery;  with  sedition, 
left  to  cover  our  immortality.  But  this  treason,  war,  violence,  sudden  death,  and 
is  a  poet's  error,  and  while  we  of  the  all  the  other  things  from  which  in  real 
literal  mind,  recognizing  the  need  of  life  we  pray  to  be  delivered ;  with  three 
homely  things  to  fit  homely  people,  may  lovers  for  one  girl  and  a  relentless  father, 
not  agree  that  it  is  a  crime  to  create  ugly  we  have  a  story  which  may  be  guaran- 
ones ;  on  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  teed  to  keep  the  reader  at  least  three 
that  his  heresies  treat  of  those  happy  and  hours  past  his  usual  bedtime.  The  well 
harmless  illusions  which  alone  fulfil  written  descriptions  and  a  certain  loftiness 
our  faith  in  the  ideal,  since  the  ideal  of  diction  save  it  from  being  mere  melo- 
does  not  yet  exist  in  any  other  form.  drama;  but  it  is  strongly  dramatic  and 
The  literary  style  in  which  the  author  one  constantly  imagines  it  as  seen  on  the 
presents  his  thoughts  is  unimpeachable,  stage.  We  trust  that  the  Devon  dialect 
of  course.  There  is  no  eccentric  use  of  is  correct,  for  the  American  dialect  in 
words,  but  he  shows  a  delicacy  and  a  wit  the  book  certainly  is  not. 
as  to  the  value  of  their  meaning.  He  The  real  hero  of  the  story  is  the  self- 
steps  from  one  paragraph  to  another  sacrificing  lad  who  gives  his  life  that  the 
with  a  precision  that  is  almost  abrupt,  lovers  may  be  happy,  but  the  nominal 
because  he  sees  clearly  what  he  has  to  hero  is  Cecil  Stark,  an  American  soldier 
say  and  there  is  no  confusion  of  words  of  the  war  of  1812,  m  the  Prmcetown 
between  his  ideas.  And  while  the  reader  prison.  Smce  he  is  a  descendant  of 
may  resent  his  tender  patronage,  he  can-  Molly  Stark,  literary  genealogists  will  be 
not  altogether  withstand  the  spirit  of  able  to  trace  her  relationship  to  Molly 
one  Who  thus  defines  the  religion  of  his  Stark  \yood,  the  heroine  of  "  The  Vir- 
own  vocation,  "  The  pursuit  of  the  un-  ginian."  The  turning  point  of  the  plot  is 
attainable  is  the  piety  of  art."  There  is  the  celebrated  "Dartmoor  Massacre," 
courage  as  well  as  wisdom  in  such  April  6th,  181 5,  when  the  American  pris- 
sentiment.  oners,  who  were  attempting  to  escape, 

j«  were  fired  upon  by  the  guards  and  many 

of  them  killed  and  wounded.     The  book 

A   Dartmoor   Komance  ^^^ist  not,  however,  be  classed  with  those 

The  American  tourist  is  usually  sur-  historical  novels  which  consist  of  a  mass 

'    A     4.  4-u                4-     ^      ,.^4.^  ^:^^A  ;«  of  archeological  details  and  pen  sketches 

prised  at  the  amount  of  waste  land  m  ,.          ,       ^     .           4.       t.u  Su    ^  i-u^^^A 

u     ,      J      ,  ,1                                        I,-  t,  of  g^reat  men  strung  together  by  a  thread 

bnsfland,  at  the  numerous  moors  which  ,.  ^                           &      &             j 

have  remained  throughout  the  centuries 


^•11,  ,         -ii-ij       TT-  i-i.         *  The  American  Prisoner.  Bp  Eden  Phillpotta. 

Untllled   and    uninhabited.      He    is   apt   at      New  York :  The  Macmlllan  Co.     $1.50. 
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The  United  States  in  Our  Own  Time.  A 
History  trom  Reconstruction  to  Expansion. 
By  E.  Benjamin  Andrews.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner"s  Sons,  1903. 

E.  Benjamin  Andrews's  extension  of 
his  ''  History  of  the  Last  Quarter  Cen- 
tury "  is  a  fine  piece  of  popular  history 
writing.  The  style,  tho  distinctly  jour- 
nalistic, is  not  offensively  so.  The  treat- 
ment is  superficial,  and  the  subjects  which 
are  given  the  greatest  space  are  those  of 
the  greatest  human  interest,  regardless 
of  their  political,  constitutional  or  eco- 
nomic importance.  These  faults,  how- 
ever, are  the  very  virtues  which  will  com- 


American  Flag  Raised  Over  Battered  Remnants  of 
Immediately  after  City's  Capture,  Battle  of  Tien 
(Copyright,   1001,  by  Underwood   &  Underwood) 

mend  it  to  a  popular  audience.  The 
narrative  is  not  closely  knit,  with  cause 
and  effect  always  binding  the  incidents 
together,  but  the  only  link,  as  a  rule,  that 
connects  the  chain  of  events  is  that  of 
chronological  sequence.  Again,  the  fault 
will  secure  for  it  a  larger  public  than  a 
more  scientific  treatment  would  have 
won.  Another  feature  of  the  volume 
which  will  aid  its  popularity  is  the  great 
number  of  illustrations,  over  500  in  a 
book  of  930  pages.  For  the  most  part 
these  are  not  badly  chosen,  the  purely 
fanciful    and  therefore  unhistorical  pic- 


tures being  in  the  minority.  In  addition 
to  portraits  there  are  many  "  scenes  and 
views,"  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  plans, 
maps  and  fac-similes.  There  are  some 
very  characteristic  features  of  our  recent 
social  history  for  which  one  looks  in 
vain.  The  work  is  brought  up  to  the  late 
Post  Office  scandals,  but  there  is  nothing 
of  the  convict  lal)or  scandals,  nothing 
of  the  disfranchisement  conventions, 
nothing  of  the  work  of  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, nothing  is  said  of  the  influence  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  spreading  prohibition 
sentiment  and  invading  the  public  schools 
with  anti-alcoholic  text-books.  Kinder- 
garten education  and  co-edu- 
cation, college  and  social  set- 
tlements, primary  reform, 
sanitation,  prisons,  probation, 
poor-relief,  and  individual 
training,  all  receive  no  word 
of  notice.  One  would  think 
that  McMaster  had  never 
shown  the  possibilities  for  the 
historian  that  lie  in  these  in- 
teresting fields.  The  general 
character  of  the  work  may  be 
learned  from  the  subjects  of 
some  of  the  more  striking 
chapters.  The  worst  features 
of  Reconstruction  are  treated 
in  the  chapter  '' '  Carpet-Bag- 
g  e  r  '  and  '  Scalawag  '  in 
Dixie."  An  interesting  period 
in  our  Indian  history  is  told 
in  "Indian  Wars  and  Custer's 
Death."  "  The  Agrarian  and 
Labor  Movements  in  the 
Seventies "  get  a  very  fair 
and  full  treatment.  The 
chapter  on  ''  Farthest  North  " 
is  a  fascinating  story  of  the 
''  Jeannette  "  Expedition,  the 
and  the  Greely  Relief  Ex- 
Chapter    XX    is    a    medley 


South  Gate 
Tsin,  China 


Greely 
peditions. 

of  everything,  from  the  "Messiah  Craze" 
among  the  Indians  to  the  hurricane  in 
Samoa  and  the  Anti-Polygamy  laws.  In 
the  treatment  of  all  poltiical  problems, 
such  as  are  met  in  the  chapters  "  The 
Democracy  Supreme  "  and  '*  The  Battle 
of  the  Standards,  and  the  Republican 
Restoration,"  the  author  is  eminently 
fair-minded.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  book 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  purely  popular 
presentations  of  recent  American  his- 
tory. 
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The  Nature  of  Man.  Studies  in  Optimistic 
Philosopliy  by  IClic  Metchnikoff,  Professor 
at  the  I'asteur  Institute,  Paris,  The  Eng- 
lish Translation  edited  by  P.  Chalmers 
Mitchell,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  Oxon.,  Secretary  of 
the  Zoological  Society  of  London.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Professor  Metchnikoff's  book  on  "The 
Nature  of  Man "  attracted  widespread 
attention  in  the  original  French,  and  the 
translation  promises  to  secure  a  wider 
circle  of  readers.  It  is  to  Professor 
Metchnikoff  that  we  owe  the  most  sug- 
gestive theory  in  pathology  at  present 
before  the  scientific  world.  He  first 
showed  that  the  white  blood  cells  en- 
globed  bacteria  and  other  irritating  sub- 
stances within  the  body,  which  were 
either  digested  or  carried  to  a  distance 
from  their  original  location,  where  they 
would  be  less  nocuous.  He  it  was  who 
showed  the  reason  why  leucocytes  gather 
round  an  infected  area  and  lay  down 
their  lives  in  the  lining  cavity  of  an  ab- 
scess wall,  or  are  thrown  off  in  the  shape 
of  pus  cells,  martyrs  to  duty  on  the  fron- 
tier. In  the  present  volume  he  has  at- 
tempted to  show  that  science  will  even- 
tually make  life  more  livable  and  so 
lessen  its  inconveniences  as  to  leave  no 
necessity  and  no  desire  for  a  life  beyond 
this  present  one.  He  does  succeed  in 
showing  very  well  the  disharmonies  in 
nature  among  the  lower  animals  as  well 
as  in  man.  Especially  is  he  able  to  point 
out  the  manifold  disharmonies  of  man's 
physical  constitution  and  the  inevitable 
discomforts  attached  thereto.  When  it 
comes,  however,  to  the  declaration  of 
what  science  has  accomplished  to  allevi- 
ate the  disharmonies  of  the  human  con- 
stitution, most  people  will  find  the  chap- 
ters very  unsatisfactory  reading.  He  has 
to  confess,  notwithstanding  recent  ad- 
vances in  therapeutics,  the  utter  failure 
of  science  to  cure  the  most  serious 
scourges  of  humanity — plague,  tubercu- 
losis, and  especially  malignant  diseases. 
He  even  has  to  admit  that  as  science  has 
succeeded  in  keeping  people  alive  to  an 
older  age  than  before,  this  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  an  increase  of  that  insurrection 
of  the  body  cells  we  know  as  cancer, 
which  has  increased,  instead  of  dimin- 
ishing, in  spite  of  all  the  sanitary  ad- 
vances and  of  prophylactic  efforts.  Med- 
ical science  is  totally  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  cause  of  it,  and  theory  of  ex- 


planation follows  theory,  while  the  af- 
fection carries  off  more  human  beings 
than  all  the  infectious  diseases  combined, 
with  the  exception  of  tuberculosis.  The 
application  to  real  life  of  the  doctrines 
set  forth  in  the  book  forms  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph,  in  which  the  author  de- 
clares that  science  must  bring  about  a 
modification  of  human  nature  after  a 
higher  ideal,  if  such  an  ideal  can  be 
formed  as  will  unite  men  in  the  religion 
of  the  future.  ''  This  ideal  must  be 
founded  on  scientific  principles.  And  if 
it  be  true,  as  has  been  asserted  so  often, 
that  man  can  live  by  faith  alone,  the  faith 
must  be  in  the  power  of  science." 

Gorge  :  A  Romance  of  Old  Athens.  By 
Charles  Kelsey  Gaines.  Boston  :  Lothrop 
Publishing  Co.     $1.50. 

That  Theramenes, 

"that  cunning  man  and  shrewd 
In  all  things,  who,  if  ever  he  should  fall 
Into  misfortunes,  or  be  near  to  fall, 
Slides  out  again,  no  Chian,  but  a  Coan  " — 

should  be  chosen  as  the  hero  of  a  love 
romance  seems  a  bit  incongruous ;  but, 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  eleven  drag  him 
off  to  the  hemlock  cup  at  the  behest  of 
Critias,  there  is  little  effort  at  verisimili- 
tude in  the  portrait.  The  Athens  of 
Pericles,  of  the  400,  of  the  thirty  tyrants, 
whereof  he  was  one,  furnishes  the  swain, 
and  the  Sparta  of  Lysander  the  some- 
what athletic  maid.  The  adventures  of 
the  lover  lead  him  to  an  active  part  in 
the  ill-fated  Sicilian  expedition,  and  in 
the  naval  fight  at  Arginusae;  and  an  in- 
finity of  graphic  details  of  everyday 
Greek  life  of  the  period,  betokening  no 
small  amount  of  research  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  fill  the  picture.  The  story 
is  exceedingly  well  told,  and  there  is  a 
recognizable  Greek  swing  to  its  style. 
Besides,  it  has  a  value  of  its  own  in  offer- 
ing an  easy  entrance  into  Greek  history, 
not  only  for  young  people,  but  for  their 
elders,  who,  conscious  of  the  present  re- 
vival of  interest  in  the  most  wonderful 
of  all  nations,  find  themselves  repelled  by 
the  dry  details  of  endless  little  wars  and 
political  changes  which  make  up  no  in- 
considerable fraction  of  standard  his- 
torical works.  A  step  beyond  "  Gorgo," 
brings  one  to  Butler's  "  Athens "  and 
Abbot's  ''  Pericles,"  and  beyond  that  lies 
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Mahaffy,  and  so  begins  the  road  to- 
ward the  end  of  which  which  are  dis- 
putations over  the  canon  of  Plato  and 
with  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis  on  the  curve 
of  Ictenus's  stylobate. 

Concerning  Book-Plates.  A  Handbook  for 
Collectors.  With  illustrations  and  plates. 
By  Zella  Allen  Dixson,  A  M.  Edition  lim- 
ited to  900  copies  Chicago :  The  Wisteria 
Cottage  Press,  ^3  50  net. 

The     author     of     Concerning     Book- 
Plates  is  intcnselv  interested  in  her  sub- 


Book-Plate  of  Zella  Allen  Dixson 
From    "  Concerning   Book-Plates,"    Wisteria   Cot- 
tage Press 

ject.  Her  book  shows  this  through  and 
through.  In  it  she  has  given  her  readers 
something  of  her  own  experience  in  col- 
lecting book-plates,  and  has  pointed  out 
the  desirable  and  undesirable  things  to 
do  when  one  becomes  a  follower  in  the 
author's  footsteps.  The  personal  touch 
she  has  given  to  her  theme  makes  it 
more  than  ordinarily  interesting,  and 
the  dainty  typography  of  her  book  is 
quite  in  harmony  with  what  she  has  writ- 
ten. Her  little  book  recommends  the 
collecting  of  book-plates,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  idea  of  vandalism  in  so  do- 


ing is  not  even  remotely  entertained. 
The  author's  personal  book-plate,  which 
appears  in  her  book,  and  which  is  here 
reproduced  after  the  original  by  J.  Win- 
fred  Spenceley,  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  modern  pictorial  plate.  In  it  ap- 
pear as  details  the  old  Dixson  family 
homestead  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  also 
the  author's  pretty  summer  cottage  at 
Granville,  Ohio,  for  which  the  Press  is 
named.  The  open  book  shown  is  in 
reference  to  a  former  volume  published 
by  Mrs.  Dixson,  who  is  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

The  Gates  of  Silence  with  Interludes  of  Song. 
By  Robert  Loveman.  New  York :  The 
Knickerbocker  Press. 

The  volume,  which  is  an  unusually 
slender  one,  even  for  poetry,  contains 
some  nine  brief  songs  and  fifty  ''  fillers  " 
— that  is,  bits  of  verse,  from  eight  to 
twelve  lines  in  length,  such  as  the  maga- 
zines use  in  making  out  a  page  at  the 
close  of  a  long  article.  Many  of  them 
are  very  good  indeed  in  their  kind.  They 
are  much  more  serious  in  tone  than  such 
verse  is  usually,  they  are  possessed  of 
considerable  lyric  feeling,  and  they  have 
a  neat  and  epigrammatic  turn  which  suits 
their  brevity  and  purpose  without  de- 
tracting from  their  poetic  spirit.  Per- 
haps the  following  is  as  good  an  example 
as  can  be  picked : 

"  Poor   rambling,   shambling   soul   of  mine, 
Beyond  the  night,  beyond  the  day, 
When  thou  dost  unto  death  resign 
This  happy  habitat  of  clay, 

"  In  high  conclave,  at  feasts  divine. 
Will  legions  leap  to  heed  thy  nod? 
Or,  doomed  to  darkness,  wilt  thou  whine, 
A  beggar  at  the  gates  of  God  ?  " 

McTodd.      By   Cutcliffe    Hyne.      New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Co.,;^i.5o. 

Life    in   the    Mercantile    Marine.     By  Charles 
Procheroe.     New  York  :  John  Lane. 

The  sea  yarn  is  evidently  forging 
ahead  in  popularity.  Now  comes  Mc- 
Todd, Scot,  a  marine  engineer,  who 
has  learned  his  trade  in  the  finest  ships, 
but  who,  because  of  an  unappeasable 
taste  for  whisky  and  a  resulting  desire 
to  pound  the  police,  never  gets  his  cer- 
tificate as  chief  engineer.  He  is  also  a 
modern  Berserker  and  a  marvel  of  filial 
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duty,  of  which  last  there  is  a  bit  too 
much  iteration.  This  combination  being 
placed  on  a  "  tramp  "  steamer,  or  an  il- 
licit sealer,  or  an  Arctic  exploring  ship,  a 
series  of  tales  of  undeniable  originality 
and  novel  effect  result.  With  them  are 
interwoven  love  stories,  some  Mun- 
chausenisms — such  as  launching  a  steam- 
er from  the  top  of  a  lofty  iceberg — and 
a  great  deal  of  that  peculiar  sea  humor, 
which,  since  it  belongs  to  the  stoke-hole 
and  not  to  the  deck,  is  of  much  newer 
(|uality  than  that  which  the  shiver-my- 
timbers  variety  of  sailorman  usually  dis- 
penses. 

*'  Life  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  "  has 
no  reason  for  existence,  being  a  rambly 
narrative  of  everyday  maritime  experi- 
ence, destitute  alike  of  novelty  and  merit. 


^ 


The  Religion  of  an  Educated  Man.  By  Fran- 
cis Greenwood  Peabody.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.     ^i.oo  net. 

Three  lectures  to  the  students  of  Haver- 
ford  College  on  ''Religion  as  Education," 
'*  The  Message  of  Christ  to  the  Scholar," 
and  ''  Knowledge  and  Service."  Pro- 
fessor Peabody  is  always  stimulating  and 
uplifting,  and  to  him  can  be  applied  his 
own  words,  descriptive  of  another — "  the 
quality  of  wisdom,  insight,  foresight, 
grasp,  discernment — a  habit  of  mind  not 
to  be  derived  from  instruction  alone,  not 
dependent  upon  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion one  has  acquired,  but  the  mark  of 
intellectual  power,  of  spiritual  force,  of 
original  genius."  The  second  lecture,  on 
the  necessity  of  moral  excellence  and 
spiritual  devotion  in  order  to  true 
scholarship,  is  especially  to  be  com- 
mended. 

Life  of  Leo  XIIL  By  Right  Rev.  Bernard 
O'Reilly,  D.D.  In  two  volumes.  Phila- 
delphia: The  John  C.  Winston  Co. 

The  authorized  biography  of  the  late 
Pope,  written  clearly  and  interestingly, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  earnest  ad- 
herent and  devoted  admirer.  Monsignor 
O'Reilly  collected  the  materials  for  a  bi- 
ography industriously,  and  his  book  con- 
tains valuable  historical  documents,  espe- 
cially the  important  Encyclicals  of  the 
late  Pontiff,  which  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion and  exerted  much  influence. 


The  Louisiana  Purchase.  By  Ripley  Hitch 
cock.  Illustrated.  Boston  :  (iinn  &  Co., 
^1.25  net. 

Mr.  Hitchcock's  account  of  the  ex- 
ploration and  building  up  of  the  territory 
purchased  from  France  in  1803  is  spirited 
and  captivating.  He  includes  in  his  nar- 
rative the  entire  period  from  the  early 
Spanish  discoveries  to  the  present,  while 
an  appendix  gives  copious  statistics  of 
the  States  and  Territories  erected  out  of 
that  cession.  Tha  Lewis  and  Clark  ex- 
l^edition  of  1804-06  is  traced  from  it.s 
beginning  to  its  return,  at  considerable 
length,  and  Pike's  and  Fremont's  ex- 
])lorations  are  also  detailed.  There  is  an 
interesting  but  brief  account  of  the  "pony 
express  "  which  ran  between  St.  Joseph 
and  Sacramento  from  i860  to  1862,  but 
was  discontinued  when  the  telegraph  was 
stretched  across  the  plains.  The  last 
chapter,  on  "  Permanent  Occupation," 
gives  a  summary  of  the  more  important 
data,  including  and  following  the  period 
of  the  Civil  War.  The  book  is  well  illus- 
trated. Unfortunately,  a  number  of  er- 
rors and  inaccuracies  have  been  allowed 
to  creep  in.  Some  of  them  have  to  do 
with  dates  and  a  number  with  the  de- 
limitation of  the  territory  of  the  purchase. 
The  placing  of  the  battle  of  the  Little  Big 
Horn  (not  "  Big  Horn,"  as  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock has  it)  in  Wyoming  instead  of 
Montana,  and  the  rating  of  the  taxable 
value  of  the  present  wealth  of  the  cession 
as  four  times  instead  of  more  than  four 
hundred  times  the  purchase  price,  are 
among  the  more  palpable  errors. 

Miladi.     By   Clara  E.  Loughlin.     New   York  : 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  ^1.50  net. 

We  all  know  about  "  sermons  for  men 
only,"  and  how  lacking  they  often  are 
in  sensational  features.  Now%  under  the 
alluring  title  of  this  volume,  we  have 
really  a  series  of  ''  sermons  for  women 
only  " — not  that  any  man  would  blush  at 
the  contents,  but  he  would  be  no  more 
interested  in  this  unfolding  of  the  pretty 
process  by  which  an  awkward  girl  is 
changed  into  that  illusive,  charming  per- 
fection, ''  Miladi,"  than  he  would  be  in 
studying  the  gores,  plaits  arid  flounces  of 
her  wardrobe.  But  it  is  a  very  service- 
able book  for  aspiring  mothers  and  maid- 
ens, written  in  a  delightful  style  by  who 
understands  all  the  social,  domestic  and 
foreign  perplexities  of  *'  Miladi." 
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Heroes  of  Chivalry.  By  Louise  Maitland 
New  York:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  50 
cents. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  by  edu- 
cators that  the  history  of  an  epoch  could 
be  best  studied,  even  by  elementary  stu- 
dents, from  contemporary  literature,  but 
the  difficulty  has  been  that  original  docu- 
ments are  so  dry  and  tedious,  and  so 
full  of  uninteresting  and  unimportant 
details  as  to  be  unreadable  except  by 
specialists.  In  the  Heroes  of  Chivalry, 
however,  these  difficulties  have  been 
overcome,  and  medieval  stories  are  re- 
written in  an  easy  and  attractive  style. 


From   *'  Heroes  of  Chivalry."     Copyright,    1903,  by 
"  Sir  Launcelot  Lay  Under  the  Apple 


We  venture  to  say  that  a  boy  who  reads 
these  stories  of  King  Arthur,  the  Quest 
of  the  Holy  (irail  and  Roland  will  get 
more  comprehension  of  the  real  spirit  of 
the  age  of  chivalry  than  he  would  by  the 
study  of  a  scholarly  volume  about  it. 

Two    Sides    of  the    Face.     By  Quiller-Couch. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $1.50. 

There    is    a    difference    between    the 
faculties  of  the  author  who  writes  facts, 
or   even   philosophical   conclusions   from 
facts,  and  the  one  who  creates  characters 
and  situations.     The  former  may  work 
to  the  limit  of  his  en- 
durance without  mar- 
ring   the    quality    of 
h  i  s    output,    because 
his  labor  is  largely  a 
matter    of    comment, 
of    tabulating,     and 
connecting    what    al- 
ready exists,  and  has 
only  to  be  discovered. 
But  the  latter  cannot 
produce  rapidly  with- 
out suffering  the  con- 
sequences  in   his   art. 
A     thing     that     is 
created    must    have 
full  time  for  genera- 
tion   and    growth    in 
the    mind    or    it    will 
bear    the   marks    of 
miscarriage,    even    of 
abortion,    upon    it    in 
form    or    character. 
This   is   a   fact   often 
ignored    by    the    best 
writers   of  fiction. 
Once   a   man   discov- 
ers  in  himself  a  fac- 
ulty for  creating,  and 
a  madness  seizes  him 
to    people    the    world 
with  the  creatures  of 
his  brain.     He  has  no 
sooner    dramatized 
one    phase    of    exist- 
ence    before     he    is 
boldly    ready    to    un- 
dertake another  quite 
foreign  to  it.    He  is  a 
man    seeking    adven- 
tures   in    his    own 
Silver.  Burdett  &  Co.      invagination    r  a  t  h  e r 
Tree  "  than  the  perfect  form 
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of  expression  of  art.  And  he  is  in  as 
great  a  literary  hurry  as  the  old  theo- 
logians who  represent  the  world  as  hav- 
ing been  created  in  six  days.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  we  have  so  many 
authors  among  us  whose  mere  manner 
has  outlasted  their  impotent  genius. 
They  write  as  delightfully  as  they  ever 
did,  but  they  do  not  really  produce  any 
more.  And  this  volume  of  short  stories 
by  Quiller-Couch  is  an  illustration  in 
point.  They  wear  the  distinction  of  his 
literary  style,  but  there  is  nothing  really 
vital  in  the  substance  of  them. 

Literary   Notes 

Charles  H.  Thurber,  manager  of  the  edi- 
torial department  of  the  publishing  house  of 
Ginn  &  Co.,  has  been  admitted  to  membership 
of  the  firm. 

....The  March  number  of  The  House 
Beautiful  is  of  especial  interest  to  educators, 
on  account  of  the  articles  on  the  "  Artcraft 
Movement  in  Newcomb  College "  and  the 
"  Education  of  the  Housekeeper/'  by  Marion 
Talbot,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

. ..  .Messrs.  Laird  &  Lee^  of  Chicago,  are  is- 
suing a  very  handy  edition  of  Webster's  New 
Standard  Dictionary,  which  they  call  the  Li- 
brary edition.  It  is,  of  course,  very  much  con- 
densed and  abridged,  but  is  a  very  convenient 
hand-book  for  the  business  office  or  corre- 
spondence room.  It  contains  over  900  illus- 
trations and  30  full  page  plates.  The  volume 
has  indexed  pages.    The  price  is  $2.50. 

....One  of  the  reasons  why  the  custom  of 
asking  a  blessing  at  the  family  table  shows  a 
tendency  to  go  into  disuse  is  because  the  cere- 
mony is  apt  to  become  perfunctory  and  sink 
into  vain  repetition.  Almost  any  one  will  add 
to  his  knowledge  of  appropriate  forms  by  the 
reading  of  the  little  collection  of  table  bless- 
ings, entitled  "  Grace  Before  Meat,"  published 
by  the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 
(Boston,  paper,  25  cents). 

....One  of  the  most  important  of  the  in- 
direct effects  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position is  the  stimulation  of  interest  in  the 
history  of  the  West,  which  is  shown  especially 
in  the  publication  of  annotated  editions  of 
early  explorers.  Among  these  the  "  Trail 
Makers "  Series,  announced  by  O.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.,  promises  to  be  of  great  value.  The  first 
volume  gives  the  complete  narrative  of  the 
journey  of  Coronado,  who  first  entered  the  re- 
gion of  the  great  plains  in  search  of  the  seven 
cities  of  Cibola^  but  found  instead  of  these  rich 
and  fabulous  cities  only  prairie  .  dogs  and 
"  crooked-backed  oxen." 


Pebbles 

Mrs.  Do  Flat:  "Have  you  anytliing  new 
in  folding  beds?"  Dealer:  "Only  this, 
madam,  and  it  really  is  quite  at  success.  On 
arising  in  the  morning  you  touch  a  spring,  and 
it  turns  into  a  washstand  and  bathtub.  After 
your  bath,  you  touch  another  spring,  and  it  be- 
comes a  dressing  case,  with  a  French  plate 
mirror.  If  you  breakfast  in  your  room,  a 
slight  pressure  will  transform  it  into  an  exten- 
sion table.  After  breakfast,  you  press  these 
three  buttons  at  once,  and  you  have  an  up- 
right piano.  That's  all  it  will  do,  except 
that  when  you  die,  it  can  be  changed  into  a 
rosewood   coffin." — New  York   Weekly. 

. . .  .Herbert  Spencer  was  a  man  of  markedly 
regular  life.  Three  hours  a  day  were  devoted 
to  his  literary  pursuits.  His  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion were  largely  spent  at  the  Athenaeum  Club, 
where  he  went  to  drink  weak  tea,  smoke  mild 
cigars  and  play  billiards.  At  this  game  he  had 
attained  considerable  proficiency,  and  piqued 
himself  not  a  little  upon  the  mathematical 
exactitude  with  which  shots  were  planned. 
It  was  in  the  Athenaeum  billiard  room 
that  he  pronounced  a  much  quoted  epigram. 
He  had  happened  into  a  game  with  a  rather 
foppish  member  who,  after  complimenting  him 
upon  the  theory  of  his  shots,  proceeded  to  run 
the  string  out  with  distinguished  ease.  A 
second  game  resulted  in  the  same  way  and 
Spencer  walked  over  to  the  rack,  put  his  cue 
up  and  turned  to  his  opponent.  "  Sir,"  he 
said  impressively,  "  to  play  a  good  game  of 
billiards  is  the  mark  of  a  well  rounded  educa- 
tion ;  to  play  too  good  a  game  of  billiards  is 
the  mark  of  an  illspent  youth." — London 
Times. 

....Dean  Pigou,  in  his  "Odds  and  Ends," 
tells  of  a  scholar  under  examination  in  a  Sun- 
day school  who  was  asked,  "  What,  my  child, 
are  sins  of  omission?"  and  answered,  "Those 
which  we  ought  to  have  committed  and  have 
forgotten  to  commit."  Again,  "  What  is  meant 
by  sowing  tares?"  Answer,  "Mother  mend- 
ing my  breeches."  The  Dean  tells  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  was  written  by  a  young 
lady  of  nine  and  was  deposited  in  a  hole  in 
.the  garden  as  a  sort  of  postbag  for  the  infernal 
regions :  "  Dear  Mr.  Satan :  Will  you  kindly 
come  and  take  away  Aunt  Jane  ?  She  is  a  very 
fussy  person,  and  does  worry  me  so.  Yours 
affectionately,  Alice."  Among  odd  advertise- 
ments the  Dean  mentions  the  following :  "  Two 
sisters  want  washing.  Apply,  etc."  Here  is 
another,  brief  but  suggestive :  "  Three  young 
ladies  about  to  travel  are  in  want  of  a  legal 
adviser,  a  chaplain,  and  a  doctor.  N.  B. — No 
one  over  35  need  apply."  Another :  "  For  sale, 
a  piano.  Full  description  given,  by  a  widow 
with  walnut  legs."  And  yet  one  other :  "  For 
sale,  a  fine  bull-terrier  dog,  two  years  old.  Will 
eat  anything;  very  fond  of  children." 


Editorials 


A    Motion    to    Take    from     the 
Table 

Thirty-three  years  ago  The  Inde- 
pendent pu1)lislied  a  series  of  articles  on 
conditions  in  Santo  Domingo  and  the  pol- 
icy which  the  United  States  ought  to 
pursue  in  regard  to  that  island.  A  treaty 
liad  been  signed  by  the  Presidents  of  both 
republics  by  which  Santo  Domingo  was 
to  come  under  the  authority  and  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  like  Alaska  a 
short  time  before,  and  so  far  as  the  will 
of  the  people  could  be  ascertained  they 
were  anxious  for  annexation.  If  Presi- 
dent Grant's  policy  had  been  followed, 
we  believe  that  Santo  Domingo  would 
to-day  be  as  peaceable  and  prosperous 
as  any  of  our  Gulf  States.  But  he  had 
against  him  not  only  the  Democratic 
Party,  but  many  of  the  most  influential 
men  in  his  own  party,  and  the  treaty 
failed  of  ratification  by  the  Senate.  It 
ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  practical  poli- 
tics, or,  in  parliamentary  language,  the 
question  was  laid  on  the  table. 

To-day  Santo  Domingo  comes  again 
before  the  public  eye  on  account  of  its 
almost  incessant  civil  strife,  culminating 
in  an  attack  on  American  marines. 
Again  we  present  to  our  readers  as  re- 
liable articles  as  we  can  get  on  the  condi- 
tions which  prevail  there.  It  is  in  some 
respects  a  more  discouraging  picture 
than  the  former.  The  public  debt  is 
larger,  industrial  conditions  are  worse, 
and  the  people  do  not  seem  to  have  at- 
tained any  higher  degree  of  civilization. 
Circumstances  now  compel  us  to  some 
degree  of  intervention  in  the  afifairs  of 
Santo  Domingo.  Whatever  form  this 
takes,  it  will  be  resented  and  opposed  by 
some  at  least  of  the  factions  of  the  island. 
Where  once  we  were  invited,  now  we 
must  intrude.  The  responsibility  which 
we  then  refused  is  now  being  thrust 
upon  us. 

From  Secretary  Loomis's  note  we 
learn  that  the  present  administration  has 
no  thought  of  annexation.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly true.     The  acquisition  of  the 


canal  stri])  is  glory  enough  for  one  ad- 
ministration, and  the  utilization  of  it  is 
work  enough  for  another.  P^ut  the  time 
is  suitable  for  the  calm  discussion  and 
careful  consideration  of  our  interests  and 
duties  in  regard  to  Santo  Domingo,  and 
we,  therefore,  move  to  take  this  question 
from  the  table,  where  it  has  reposed  for 
a  generation. 

We  believe  it  is  inevitable  that  our  re- 
lations with  Santo  Domingo  and  other 
West  India  islands  will  become  closer  in 
the  future,  and  that  in  regard  to  them  we 
should  have  a  predetermined  and  consist- 
ent policy  in  order  that  this  evolution 
may  be  gradual  and  peaceable,  instead  of 
accidental  and  vacillating. 

We  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  our 
position  on  this  question,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  events  of  the  past  thirty-three 
years  have  added  many  new  arguments 
to  the  old  ones,  and  we  believe  that  the 
following  extracts  from  our  editorials  of 
1 87 1,  which  we  republish  without  the 
change  of  a  word,  will  not  appear  so 
chimerical  nor  arouse  such  heated  oppo- 
sition as  they  did  when  first  published : 

There  is  hardly  an  American  who  does  not 
desire  "  all  the  land  that  joins  "  onrs,  with  no 
particular  objection  to  land  that  does  not  join, 
when  as  in  the  case  of  Alaska,  it  may  prove  a 
pawn  that  will  one  day  enable  us  to  check- 
mate a  king.  So  strong  is  this  desire  for  ter- 
ritory that  publishers  vend  their  wares  by  giv- 
ing to  a  map  of  everything  from  Panama  to 
Prince  Edward's  Island  the  title  "  Our  Coun- 
try Present  and  Prospective,"  With  all  the 
unused  land  we  have,  our  conquering  imagina- 
tions have  already  taken  the  rest  of  the  con- 
tinent into  the  hospitable  arms  of  the  Repub- 
lic. We  are  free  to  confess  that,  for  many  rea- 
sons, we  should  like  to  see  the  Dominican  Re- 
public annexed.  It  would  plant  another  star  in 
the  blue  sky  of  the  flag,  and  plant  the  flag 
prophetically  in  the  waters  of  the  Caribbean. 
To  have  oranges,  bananas,  pineapples  and  other 
tropical  fruits  in  our  own  natural  garden,  to 
cut  ebony,  mahogany  and  satin  wood  in  our 
own  forests,  is  rather  a  pleasant  prospect ; 
while  cofi^ee,  cotton  and  sugar-fields  and  gold, 
silver  and  copper  mines  are  not  to  be  despised. 
It  would  be  exceedingly  gratifying  to  our  pride 
to  secure  the  Dominican  Republic  for  other 
reasons.    In  its  present  relations  to  the  stronger 
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govcrniiicnt  of  Haiti,  on  the  otlicr  end  of  the 
island,  it  affords  a  perpetual  pretext  for  the 
interference  of  the  European  Powers  in  their 
affairs.  "JMiat  all  of  these  petty  states  will 
sooner  or  later  place  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  our  federation,  there  seems  to  be  no 
kind  of  doubt.  And,  if  we  cheerfully  receive 
the  immigrant  that  brings  with  him  no  soil,  why 
should  we  refuse  a  contiguous  nation  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  people,  who  bring  their 
coffee  plains  and  jiiahogany  mountains  ? 

If  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic  wish 
to  come,  bringing  their  land  with  them,  it  seems 
hardly  fair  for  a  nation  that  receives  every- 
body else  to  forbid  them.  At  least,  there  is  so 
much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  wisdom  of 
annexing  them  that  we  think  the  President 
certainly  does  not  deserve  censure  or  suspi- 
cion, especially  as  he  acts  in  accordance  with 
the  general  tendency  of  popular  opinion. 

Then  there  is  the  old  question  of  buying  a 
lawsuit.  Do  the  people  want  to  come?  Will 
they  stay?  What  are  their  complications  with 
other  Governments?  Is  the  title  good?  If  we 
inherit  a  quarrel  with  Haiti  that  will  involve  us 
in  war,  cruelty  and  conquest,  let  us  not  set  a 
foot  in  the  island.  If  the  people  do  not  sin- 
cerely desire  annexation,  we  must  not  secure  it 
by  trickery  and  force.  If  the  State  of  "  San- 
tana,"  or  "  Baez,"  or  "  Domingo,"  or  "  Grant," 
or  whatever  it  shall  be  called,  is  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  perpetual  revolution  and  insurrection, 
then  we  do  not  want  it. —  [Editorial,  The  In- 
dependent, January  5,  1871.] 

But  these  blemishes  and  errors  ought  not  to 
prejudice  the  case.  It  is  simply  this:  a  dis- 
tracted people,  not  too  far  disant  from  us,  offer 
us  themselves  and  their  land  at  our  own  terms. 
They  want  protection  to  their  industry  and  a 
chance  for  development.  Of  course,  there  are 
jobs  and  personal  interests;  but  these  are  un- 
avoidable and  should  not  obscure  the  main 
question. 

There  are  two  ways  of  considering  the  mat- 
ter. We  may  look  at  our  immediate  interes's, 
or  at  theirs.  If  asked  whether  we  need  Santo 
Domingo,  we  should  certainly  say,  No.  We 
can  get  along  without  it.  We  do  not  need  its 
acres  or  its  tropical  fruits.  We  have  land 
enough,  yet  uncultivated.  We  do  not  need  its 
people.  They  will  not  be  for  years  an  element 
of  the  least  strength.  And  to  many  this  will 
be  argument  enough.  But  Santo  Domingo 
needs  us,  and  to  us  that  is  argument  enough. 
It  would  not  be  argument  enough  if  there  were 
any  danger  that  Santo  Domingo  could  hurt  us. 
But  that  we  cannot  believe.  As  philanthropists 
and  Christians,  and  no  less  in  the  interests  of 
the  broadest  patriotism,  we  would  annex  any 
neighboring  territory  which  our  institutions 
would  bless.  Our  own  interests  may  say.  No ; 
broader  interests  say,  Yes.  Party  may  say  No. 
Christianity  says  Yes.     We  concede  that  this 


is  what  has  been  ridiculed  as  the  "  missionary 
argument ;  "  but  there  can  be  no  higher  one. 

If  the  United  States  has  one  "  mission,"  it  is 
to  propagate  liberty,  under  the  direction  of 
education  and  morality.  True,  this,  like  all 
charity,  must  begin  at  home ;  but  it  has  begun 
ai  home,  and  we  can  afford  to  go  abroad — at 
least,  to  those  that  ask  our  help.  It  is  not  true 
that  we  cannot  educate  or  defend  our  own  peo- 
ple. We  are  doing  it  with  commendable  speed ; 
and  it  requires  no  shrewd  vision  to  see  how 
rapidly  we  are  welding  white  and  black,  Scan- 
dinavian, Teuton,  Celt  and  Spaniard  into  one 
people  with  an  homogeneous  culture.  There  is 
vigor  enough  in  our  institutions  to  mold  this 
little  State. 

Our  country  has  had  some  experience  in  an- 
nexation ;  but  even  when  intended  for  evil,  it 
has  turned  out  for  good.  Nobody  is  sorry  now 
that  we  made  the  Louisiana  or  Florida  pur- 
chase. No  one  charges  that  we  are  the  weaker 
for  having  taken  7>xas  and  California.  All 
these  Territories  had  a  population  and  a  lan- 
guage utterly  diverse  from  ours ;  but  we  have 
assimilated  them.  Our  assimilating  power  is 
no  feebler  now;  and  it  is  just  because  that 
Santo  Domingo  needs  this  energetic  Anglo- 
Saxon  influence  that  we  are  in  favor  of  extend- 
ing our  "  mission."  We  are  not  insensible  to 
the  glamor  of  "  Manifest  Destiny,"  which 
means  a  destiny  of  power  and  control ;  but 
there  is  a  higher  and  no  less  manifest  destiny 
to  which  the  nation  must  not  be  untrue — a 
destiny  to  extend  sound  government  and  stable 
institutions. 

But  it  is  said  that  annexation  would  be  the 
ruin  of  a  negro  State.  If  so,  so  be  it.  The 
negroes  there  begin  with  every  advantage. 
They  have  the  population;  and  if,  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence,  another  race  proves  stronger, 
then  all  the  better.  Negroes  ask  no  exceptional 
favors.  They  do  not  want  to  be  coddled.  They 
must  have  equal  rights,  and  then  fight  their 
way,  like  white  men.  No  old  man  among  us 
but  can  count  up  scores  of  families  that  have 
become  extinct  because  they  had  not  stamina. 
And  if  the  negroes  or  the  white  men  of  Santo 
Domingo,  or  of  the  South,  under  fair  laws, 
cannot  swim,  they  must  sink,  call  it  fate  or 
law,  or  what  we  will.  It  is  best  that  the  best 
should  survive. —  [Editorial,  The  Independent, 
April  13,   1 87 1. J 

An  Isthmian  Canal  at  Last 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  at  last  the 
way  is  open  for  the  construction  of  an 
Isthmian  canal,  and  that  the  United 
States  is  about  to  make  a  canal  on  the 
best  route  and  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  But  it  is  true  that  the  end  of 
all  delays  has  come.    Within  a  year  there 
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will  be  30,000  diggers  at  work  on  the 
Panama  route ;  in  less  than  ten  years 
ships  will  be  passing  through,  from  one 
ocean  to  the  other.  And  this  grand 
waterway  is  to  be  the  property  of  the 
United  States,  which  will  hold  it  in  trust 
for  the  good  of  the  world. 

The  restrictions  of  old  partnership 
agreements  have  been  peacefully  re- 
moved ;  the  opposition  of  powerful  rail- 
way companies  has  been  overcome  by 
argument  or  by  action ;  influences  that 
had  been  drawing  the  nation  toward  an 
inferior  route  have  been  counteracted  by 
the  skill  and  energy  of  farsighted  men. 
Even  the  wild  forces  of  nature,  exhibited 
in  volcano  and  earthquake,  gave  timely 
aid  in  diverting  us  from  Nicaragua  to 
Panama.  We  were  saved  from  a  bhmder 
which  we  should  never  have  ceased  to 
regret,  and  for  which  we  might  have 
paid  in  blood.  We  lost  our  treaty  with 
Colombia,  only  to  gain  in  the  place  of  it 
another  and  an  immeasurably  better  one, 
the  terms  of  which,  written  by  ourselves, 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  And  so  at 
last  we  come  to  face  the  great  work,  free 
to  take  it  up  and  finish  it  with  the  skill 
and  energy  and  strength  of  the  American 
people. 

By  the  ratification  of  the  Hay-Varilla 
treaty  and  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mission a  line  has  been  drawn  between 
the  old  and  the  new.  Behind  it  are  laid 
aside  the  long  war  of  the  routes,  the 
charges  of  connivance  and  intrigue,  the 
endless  harangues  of  a  Morgan,  the  bit- 
ter partisan  attacks  of  a  Carmack,  the 
premature  insinuations  and  the  timely  re- 
pentance of  a  Hoar.  Before  it  lies  the 
work  to  be  done.  The  canal  has  been 
taken  out  of  politics.  Circumstances  at- 
tending the  birth  of  this  treaty  ceased  to 
be  available  as  a  partisan  issue  when  six- 
teen of  the  thirty-three  Democratic  Sena- 
tors voted  for  ratification.  Admitting 
that  the  Democratic  opposition  was  in 
part  conscientious,  we  must  say  that  it 
was  also  in  part  blindly  partisan  and  in- 
judicious. The  party  has  gained  nothing 
by  it,  unless  it  is  inclined  to  regard  as  a 
political  blessing  the  disappearance  of 
Mr.  Gorman  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dential nomination.  Due  credit  will  be 
given  to  the  Republican  party  and  to  its 
representatives  at  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  the  canal  is  not  a  partisan 


undertaking.  We  are  glad  of  that.  The 
tireless  energy — misdirected  in  recent 
years — of  Mr.  Morgan,  and  the  votes  of 
sixteen  Senators  arc  a  matter  of  record. 
Both  parties  will  support  the  work  in 
their  national  platforms,  altho  in  one  of 
them  there  may  be  a  faint  echo  of  this 
session's  partisan  criticism.  Both  will 
vote  for  the  necessary  appropriations  and 
rejoice  over  reports  of  commendable 
progress. 

For   the   Commission   the   President 
has     selected     Rear-Admiral     Walker, 
thoroughly  equipped  by  his  experience 
at  the  head  of  the  Nicaragua  and  Isth- 
mian   Canal    Commissions,   in    connec- 
tion with  which  he  exhibited  rare  exec- 
utive  ability   and   skill    in   diplomacy ; 
General  George  W.  Davis,  an  engineer, 
who    has    been    directly    interested    in 
Isthmian  canal  work  for  many  years, 
and  who  was  the  engineer  director  of 
the     Maritime     Canal      Company     of 
Nicaragua ;  William  Barclay  Parsons, 
engineer   of   the    New    York    Subway, 
now  approaching  completion ;  William 
H.  Burr,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
at  Columbia  University,  and  formerly 
a  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission ;   C.   Ewald   Grunsky,   an   emi- 
nent consulting  engineer  of  California ; 
Benjamin    M.    Harrod,    engineer,    for 
twenty-five  years  a  member  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Commission,  and  Frank 
J.   Hecker,  of  Michigan,  who  was  at- 
tached   to    the    War    Department    as 
Superintendent  of  Transportation  dur- 
ing the   war  with   Spain.      Vague   at- 
tacks upon  Colonel  Hecker  have  been 
made  in  the  pres.s,  but  they  have  not 
been    accompanied    by    specifications. 
He   was   appointed    Superintendent   of 
Transportation    by    President    McKin- 
ley,   upon    Mr.   Hanna's    recommenda- 
tion.    Concerning  the  Commission  as 
a  whole   we  have  heard  no  expert  criti- 
cism, except  that  three  of  the  five  en- 
gineers appear  to  have  had  no  experi- 
ence in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  canals. 

The  work  first  to  be  done  is  of  a 
sanitary  character.  This  is  admitted 
by  the  Commission.  Both  Panama  and 
Colon  must  have  sewers  and  public 
water  supplies.  Colon  is  to  be  lifted 
out  of  the  marsh  upon  which  it  rests. 
Villages  on   the   canal   route   must  be 
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cleaned.  Hospitals  and  other  build- 
ings, of  which  the  Canal  Company 
owns  more  than  2,000,  will  be  rei)aired 
and  placed  in  good  condition.  Our 
Government's  authority  is  am])le,  in 
the  cities  and  along  the  canal  strip,  for 
any  sanitary  improvement  that  may  be 
required.  We  believe  that  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  it  under  the  direction  of  ex- 
perts in  sanitation,  Panama,  Colon  and 
the  canal  zone  can  be  made  compara- 
tively healthful.  The  triumphs  of 
North  American  sanitation  in  Havana 
and  Santiago  should  be  repeated  on  the 
Isthmus. 

We  must  not  forget  that  while  we 
shall  be  rejoicing  over  the  auspicious 
beginnings  of  our  canal  work,  Colom- 
bia, or  at  least  a  large  number  of  the 
Colombian  people,  will  be  hating  us 
with  considerable  intensity,  believing 
that  they  have  wrongfully  been  de- 
prived of  the  most  valuable  part  of 
their  national  territory,  together  with 
the  $10,000,000  and  the  annual  rent 
which  they  expected  to  receive.  Now 
that  the  canal  controversy  has  been  set- 
tled for  all  time  and  so  clearly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  United  States,  we 
should  be  glad  if  an  amicable  agree- 
ment with  Colombia  could  be  reached. 
We  ought  to  be  at  peace  with  the  South 
American  republics,  enjoying  the 
friendship  of  every  one  of  them.  If  it 
be  true,  as  now  reported,  that  General 
Reyes  has  been  elected  President  of 
Colombia,  the  way  will  be  opened  for 
a  reasonable  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion. 

Colombia  lost  the  Isthmus  and  the 
canal  money  by  her  blunders  and  her 
greed.  She  deserved  to  lose  them. 
But  a  Power  so  great  as  our  own  can 
afiford  to  make  some  effort  for  the  con- 
ciliation of  this  weak  and  misguided 
South  American  nation,  hereafter  to  be 
a  near  neighbor  of  what  will  virtually 
be  a  dependency  of  the  United  States. 
Bereft  of  her  greatest  asset,  bankrupt, 
and  continually  menaced  by  factional 
revolution,  Colombia  may  endanger 
our  relations  with  European  Powers 
by  reason  of  her  neglected  foreign  debt. 
Conciliation  that  should  extinguish  re- 
sentment, promote  peace  and  encour- 
age progress,  would  clearly  be  to  our 
advantage.     The  problem  is  one  that 


may  well  engage  the  attention  of  the 
President  and  Mr.  Hay.  We  hope  that 
in  some  way  the  United  States  will  be 
able  to  assist  and  appease  Colombia, 
and  thus  to  commend  itself  to  all  the 
countries  south  of  us. 

The  Art  of  Writing^  Love  Poems 

In  discussing  recently  the  decline  of 
St.  Valentine's  Day  we  alluded  to  the 
disuse  of  homemade  poetry  as  a  medium 
of  courtship.  We  do  not  wish  to  enter 
here  upon  the  question  raised  by  the  Poet 
Laureate  of  England,  of  whether  poetry 
is  as  much  read  now  as  it  used  to  be.  We 
know  that  there  is  no  perceptible  diminu- 
tion in  the  amount  of  poetry  written.  Our 
drawer  is  so  full  now  that  we  cannot 
shut  it  without  leaving  rimed  ends  stick- 
ing out.  But  it  seems  that  people  write 
poetry  nowadays  to  editors  instead  of  to 
their  sweethearts.  This  is  a  mistake. 
Would  that  we  could  put  a  stop  to  this 
perverted  practice.  Poetry  is  much  more 
effective  if  written  to  one  rather  than  to 
many,  especially  if  the  one  is  The  Right 
One,  because,  if  the  sentiment  is  satis- 
factory, she  will  overlook  such  slight 
blemishes  as  a  line  with  the  accent  in 
the  middle  of  the  caesura. 

It  may  be  that  lovers  shrink  from 
writing  poetry  on  account  of  an  exag- 
gerated idea  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
task,  or  because  they  have  received  no 
instruction  in  the  art  of  writing  love 
poems.  We  notice  that  the  modern  youth 
does  not  know  anything  except  what  he 
has  been  taught  at  school,  and  not  all. 
of  that.  Since,  however,  there  is  only 
one  college  in  the  country  which  includes 
such  an  important  subject  as  love-mak- 
ing in  its  curriculum,  it  may  be  that  some 
instructions  in  this  minor  branch  of  that 
subject  will  not  be  amiss. 

We  would  not  recommend  the  sonnet 
form  for  love  poetry.  It  is  too  intricate 
and  formal.  Sonnets  are  rarely  written 
by  those  who  are  in  love.  One  does  not 
carve  trinkets  from  hot  lava.  They  may 
be  composed  by  one  who  is  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  malady,  when  the  blood 
rushes  to  the  head  rather  than  to  the 
heart ;  or  when  one  is  convalescent.  Of 
course,  we  have  sonnets  written  in  Ital- 
ian,   English,    and   translated    from   the 
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Portuguese,  which  purport  to  have  been 
composed  in  the  heat  of  passion,  but  it  is 
only  great  poets  who  possess  the  metrical 
facility  to  do  this.  Ordinarily  a  sonnet 
is  merely  the  monument  built  over  the 
grave  of  a  dead  passion. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  of  the  model 
love  song  that  classic  stanza  which  has 
borne  the  burden  of  more  love  than  any 
other  in  the  language.  It  is  like  an  old 
coin,  worn  and  rubbed  from  the  han- 
dling of  thousands,  but  being  of  pure 
gold,  it  is  good  yet  for  many  a  debt : 

"  The  robc  is   red ; 
The  violet's  blue; 
Sugar  is  sweet. 
And  so  are  you !  " 

Xhis  says  all  that  is  essential  in  a 
quatrain.  And  very  nicely,  too.  Just 
see  the  graceful  allusions  to  flowers  by 
which  the  sentiment  is  introduced.  What 
acuteness  of  observation  and  descriptive 
powers ;  and  what  fidelity  to  nature  is 
manifested  by  the  poet.  No  decadent 
and  abnormal  "  green  carnations  "  and 
"  yellow  asters  "  for  him. 

With  true  poetic  insight  and  restraint 
he  knows  just  when  to  stop.  He  might 
have  gone  on  to  tell  her  what  color  the 
sunflower  is,  and  the  petunia,  but  no. 
He  is  not,  like  Erasmus  Darwin,  writing 
a  volume  on  botany  in  verse ;  he  is  writ- 
ing a  love  poem  and  he  must  pass  on  to 
something  more  important. 

But  the  transition,  how  can  he  accom- 
plish that?  How  can  he  pass  in  one  line 
of  three  words  from  horticulture  to  affec- 
tion? Here  is  just  where  an  inferior 
genius  would  fall  down.  But  not  our 
anonymous  poet.  Modern  psychologists 
tell  us  that  the  sense  of  taste  is  interme- 
diate between  the  visual  and  amatory 
senses.  But  long  before  the  rise  of  mod- 
ern experimental  psychology  his  intui- 
tion had  taught  the  poet  this  great  truth, 
and  here,  as  in  so  many  instances  which 
have  been  pointed  out  by  the  critics,  the 
poet  has  anticipated  the  scientist. 

Note  the  chord  through  which  he,  with 
the  skill  of  a  Wagner,  effects  this  diffi- 
cult modulation.  There  is  only  one  ad- 
jective which  is  equally  applicable  to 
flowers,  food  and  girls ;  one  word  of  the 
200,000  in  the  language.  That  one  word, 
sweet,  he  chose  with  unerring  instinct 
out  of  the  whole  dictionary-full. 


A  critic  of  the  modern  scientific  school 
might  object  that  the  line  might  be 
improved  upon  by  the  substitution 
for  "  sugar "  of  the  word  saccJiarinc, 
which  is  300  times  sweeter  than  sugar, 
but  this  shows  the  lack  of  taste  which 
is  characteristic  of  a  scientific  man  when 
he  meddles  with  things  esthetic.  The 
word  saccharine  lacks  the  connotation, 
the  aura,  of  ''  sugar."  It  is  asso- 
ciated with  dyspepsia,  while  love  poems 
are  not  written  by  dyspeptics,  nor  for 
them.  Besides,  the  word  saccharine  is 
incorrect,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
substitute  the  true  name  of  the  compound 
which  is  benzoyl  sulphimide ;  words 
which  would  derange  the  meter. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  first  three 
clauses  are  undeniable,  almost  axiomatic. 
This  certitude  is  carried  over  into  the 
conclusion  in  the  last  line,  which,  if  it 
had  been  placed  first,  would  not  have 
been  so  forceful  and  impressive.  Note, 
too,  how  the  alliterative  ,y  binds  together 
the  subject  "  sugar  "  with  the  predicate 
adjective  "  sweet,"  and  unites  with  these 
in  indissoluble  assonance  the  party  re- 
ferred to  in  the  last  line  bv  means  of  the 
word  "  so." 

And  now  for  the  closing  line,  renvoi. 
This  must  be  direct,  personal  and  ab- 
rupt. It  is  the  point,  the  application,  the 
postscript,  the  moral,  the  raison  d'etre. 
Here  it  is : 

"  And  so  are  you." 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  continue 
the  subject  further,  for  with  these  in- 
structions, which,  tho  brief,  are,  we  trust, 
lucid,  the  lover  can  proceed  by  himself, 
remembering  words  of  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac, 

''A  la  fin  de  I'envot  je  touche." 

The  Place  of   Art  in  Education 

The  questions  raised  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Professor  McDowell  from  Colum- 
bia University  deserve  a  more  serious 
consideration  than  they  have  as  yet  re- 
ceived. What  place  belongs  to  art  in  a 
scheme  of  liberal  education?  Can  any 
man  be  called  educated  in  a  broad  sense 
unless  his  appreciation  of  the  great  crea- 
tions of  the  sculptor,  the  painter  and  the 
composer  has  been  cultivated,  equally 
with  his  appreciation  of  great  literature 
and  his  understanding  of- the  principles 
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of  science?  If  \vc  say  tliat  art  is  a  neces- 
sary ])art  of  education,  are  we  prepared 
to  insist  that  the  esthetic  development  of 
the  student  shall  he  a  pro<;ress  in  critical 
discernment,  or  shall  we  be  satisfied  if 
we  awaken  in  him  a  simple  love  of  beau- 
ty in  all  its  forms,  which  shall  be  for 
him  a  source  of  high  enjoyment  through- 
out his  life?  And,  finally,  if  we  say 
that  education  in  art  shall  aim  at  the 
forming  of  a  cultivated  taste,  by  what 
means  shall  w^e  try  to  attain  the  desired 
result?  Is  it  sufficient  to  offer  lectures 
and  reading  courses  in  the  history  and 
criticism  of  art,  reinforced  bv  collections 
of  photographs  and  casts  which  the  stu- 
dent may  come  to  know  familiarly?  Is 
it  enough  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
music  by  performing  for  him  the  master- 
pieces, accompanied  by  explanatory 
analyses?  Or,  should  we  go  beyond 
these  limits  and  include  in  a  college  cur- 
riculum actual  practice  in  musical  execu- 
tion and  composition,  or  actual  practice 
in  drawing  and  modeling,  as  in  a  pro- 
fessional school  ? 

The  subject  is  as  large  and  as  com- 
plicated as  it  is  important.  Few  men 
that  have  gone  deeply  into  the  philosophy 
of  education  will  deny  that  art  is  a  vital  ele- 
ment in  the  spiritual  life  of  man,  and  that 
no  human  being  who  is  developed  on  the 
intellectual  side  only  can  respond  to  all 
of  the  nobler  impulses  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lives.  Even  fitness  for  citizen- 
ship includes  some  ability  to  distinguish 
beauty  from  ugliness,  and  some  capacity 
for  spontaneous  joy  in  beautiful  things. 
A  people  that  cares  nothing  for  the 
glories  of  nature  or  for  the  creations  of 
human  genius  ruthlessly  destroys  the 
wild  life  about  it,  ravages  the  landscape, 
and  buries  itself  in  brick  wildernesses, 
where  only  sordid  aims  can  find  accept- 
ance. It  becomes  callous  in  its  material- 
ism, and  in  time  disregardful  of  the 
claims  of  humanity. 

Moreover,  in  unspoiled  human  nature 
the  craving  for  beauty  is  so  imperious  that 
it  is  bound  to  find  satisfaction  of  some 
kind.  A  people  that  does  not  cultivate 
an  appreciation  of  good  art  wall  certainly 
have  bad  art.  If  it  has  no  touch  of  beau- 
ty in  its  streets — beauty  of  tree  or  of 
shrub,  of  column,  fountain  or  statue — it 
will  have  the  vulgarity  of  advertising 
spaces    filled    with    those    appeals    that 


awaken  the  coarsest  passions  and  shock 
every  finer  feeling,  especially  by  their 
degradation  of  womanhood.  A  commu- 
nity that  has  not  learned  to  care  for  the 
great  drama  and  immortal  music  crowds 
the  vaudeville  theaters  and  the  concert 
halls. 

Happily  the  American  people  has 
awakened  to  a  genuine  love  of  the  great- 
est art.  It  is  easy  for  the  cynic  to  say 
that  New  York  enjoys  superb  perform- 
ances of  German  opera  because  the  opera 
is  one  of  the  opportunities  that  a  vulgar 
"  four  hundred  "  can  exploit  to  assert  an 
aloofness  from  the  common  herd ;  but 
those  that  are  acquainted  with  the  facts 
know  that  the  remark,  while  it  contains 
an  element  of  truth,  is  not  the  truth. 
There  is  nothing  undemocratic  about  the 
audiences  that  winter  after  winter  crowd 
the  halls  where  the  best  orchestral  music 
is  carefully  performed.  Somewhat  less 
strong  than  the  passion  for  good  music, 
but  daily  growing  stronger,  is  the  inter- 
est in  painting  and  sculpture  that  is 
manifested  by  the  crowds  that  frequent 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  and  the  gal- 
leries where  special  collections  are  freely 
exhibited,  and  by  the  real  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  efforts  of  American 
sculptors  at  Chicago  and  at  Buffalo,  in 
the  creation  of  the  Dewey  arch,  and  else- 
where, have  been  received. 

This  awakening  of  a  people  to  the  love 
of  art  dem.ands  recognition  from  those 
who  shape  the  education  of  youth,  and 
the  demand  will  have  to  be  conceded. 
Yet  it  does  not  follow  that  technical 
courses  in  music  and  drawing  belong  in 
the  undergraduate  college  course.  The 
close  sympathy  of  all  the  arts  with  one 
another  is  a  point  to  be  remembered. 
The  question  may  well  be  raised  whether 
the  old  classical  course,  which  has  been 
pushed  farther  and  farther  into  the  back- 
ground by  the  encroachment  of  utilitarian 
subjects,  did  not  give,  imperfectly  but 
genuinely,  a  very  noble  training  in  the 
higher  degrees  of  artistic  appreciation. 
Certainly  no  sensitive  nature  can  for 
years  keep  touch  with  the  thought  of 
Greece  and  Rome  without  feeling  how  vast 
w^as  the  part  that  art  played  in  those  old 
civilizations,  and  how  vital  was  its  asso- 
ciation with  the  political  evolution  of  the 
people.  We  do  not  say  that  such  a  means 
of  awakening  the  interest  in  art,  or  of 
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cultivating  it  when  awakened,  is  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  thousands  of  students 
thronging-  our  colleges  and  universities 
to-day.  We  only  suggest  that  it  contains 
a  useful  hint.  May  it  not  be  that  by 
strengthening  the  instruction  in  the  hu- 
manities in  general,  by  combining  a  non- 
technical study  of  art  and  music  wnth  the 
fairly  established  work  in  history  and  lit- 
erature, the  great  object  in  view  may  bet- 
ter be  obtained  than  it  could  be  by  merely 
adding  new  technical  courses  to  cur- 
ricula already  overcrowded? 

Graft 

In  the  forests  of  Florida  can  often  be 
seen  a  sweet-orange  twig  stuck  into  the 
side  of  a  huge  wild-orange  trunk,  and  the 
trunk  sawed  off  just  above  the  insertion. 
In  three  or  four  years  the  twig  has  grown 
as  large  as  it  took  the  trunk  a  century  to 
grow,  and  it  has  a  fresh,  smooth,  young, 
rank  and  green  texture,  while  the  trunk 
is  black  and  rough  with  age.  The  graft 
has  become  a  graceful,  luxuriant,  fruitful 
tree  on  the  sap  of  an  industrious  but  mis- 
grided  stock. 

The  treasurer  of  a  local  trade  union 
was  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  ap- 
propriating $12,000  from  the  treasury  of 
the  union.  The  union  alleges  that  he  got 
$27,000.  The  defense  attempted  to  prove 
that  the  money  had  never  come  legally 
into  the  treasury,  but  was  the  proceeds  of 
blackmail  of  contractors ;  but  the  court 
hel^  that  no  matter  how  the  union  got 
the  money,  the  treasurer  held  it  in  trust 
and  was  liable.  It  is  understood  that  the 
money  came  to  the  union  in  large  part  as 
a  percentage  on  contracts  paid  over  by 
the  employers'  association  in  return  for 
an  agreement  not  to  work  for  outside 
contractors.  The  treasurer  was  good- 
natured  and  careless.  He  distributed  his 
fiMids  liberally  among  his  fellows.  One 
of  them  got  $5,000,  went  to  Scotland  and 
bought  a  farm.  Others  got  $5,  $10  and 
any  amount  you  please.  They  re-elected 
him  treasurer,  knowing  exactly  whence 
came  his  loot. 

This  is  an  exhibit  of  the  ramifications 
of  graft  when  once  it  has  taken  hold. 
Union  committees  grafted  on  contractors, 
contractors  grafted  on  builders,  the  treas- 
urer grafted  on  the  union,  and  the  mem- 
bers grafted  on  the  treasurer.     Finally, 


one  man  is  jailed  as  a  scapegoat  of  the 
system. 

A  dozen  controlling  stockholders  in 
corporations  engaged  on  municipal  con- 
tracts organize  a  new  corporation,  sell 
their  old  stock  to  themselves  for  new 
stock  at  two  and  three  times  its  face 
value,  advertise  the  absolute  monopoly 
and  the  enormous  savings  to  come  from 
the  consolidation,  pay  out  unearned  divi- 
dends, and  finally  are  brought  into  court 
for  a  refunding.  Here  again  is  ramifica- 
tion of  graft.  Politicians  and  corpora- 
tions graft  on  the  taxpayers ;  "  insiders  " 
graft  on  the  stockholders  and  on  con- 
fiding investors. 

A  Post  Office  official  organizes  a  "  pro- 
motion syndicate  "  and  takes  a  percent- 
age from  postal  employees  whose  salaries 
are  advanced.  With  others  he  takes  a 
''  rake  off  "  on  contracts. 

A  commission  appointed  to  protect  the 
Indians  in  the  sale  of  their  lands  interests 
itself  as  individuals  in  land  companies  or- 
ganized to  buy  the  lands. 

A  league  is  formed  to  educate  the 
workinemen ;  it  raises  a  scare  about  the 
progress  of  socialism,  gets  the  names  of 
eminent  men,  collects  contributions  and 
does  nothing. 

Graft  everywhere!  Big  grafters,  little 
grafters,  lesser  grafters,  and  so  on  ad 
infinitiim!  Polite  and  artistic  grafters, 
wheedling  and  insinuating  grafters,  bull- 
dozing and  vulgar  grafters,  all  sorts  of 
grafters  suited  to  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men.  One  grafter  is  caught  and  pun- 
ished while  a  dozen  escape,  for  graft  is 
not  like  violence,  an  outbreak  that  stops 
the  wheels  of  society,  but  is  beautifully 
adjusted  to  existing  institutions.  No 
wonder  that  District-Attorney  Jerome 
says  that  graft  is  the  one  great  menace 
to  this  Republic.  Yet  from  one  point  of 
view  he  is  mistaken.  The  grafters  are  a 
small  minority.  The  non-grafters  do  not 
attract  our  attention.  For  one  grafter 
there  are  a  hundred  honest  men.  Grafters 
cannot  keep  it  up  when  there  is  nothing 
left  to  do  but  graft  on  one  another. 
There  must  be  enough  honest,  hard  work- 
ing people  to  serve  as  the  "  stock."  Rut, 
from  another  point  of  view,  graft  is  a 
menace,  for  it  is  the  greatest  danger  in 
the  way  of  a  peaceable  settlement  of  dif- 
ferences. If  one  walking  delegate  is  con- 
victed of  graft,  every  walking  delegate 
is  immediately  under  suspicion.  Employers 
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who  formerly  received  them  courteous-  exposure  and  expulsion  by  those  whom 

ly  on  equal  terms  now  become  brusque  they  misrepresent, 

and  very  busy,  and  haven't  time  to  talk.  "^ 

A  strike  must  be  ordered  to  get  a  hear-  The  Yellow   Peril 
ing.     If  one  corporation  promoter  fools 

investors,    every    legitimate    corporation  'l^he    Yellow    Peril   that   we   hear   of, 

finds  it  more  difficult  to  sell  its  stock  and  which  first  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  in 

bonds ;  and  if  the  fooling  is  repeated  a  a  famous  cartoon,  declared  to  exist,  and 

few   times  the  investors  hold    off    alto-  which  now  Russia  and  Russia's  adher- 

gether  and  a  panic  smashes  the  entire  list,  ents  in  France  and  Germany  declare  to 

good  and  bad.    The  public  gets  the  idea  be  threatening,  is  not  a  commercial  but 

that  the  whole  corporation  business  is  or-  a  political  one.    The  evils  of  competitive 

ganized  robbery  which  ought  to  be  shut  cheap    labor    can  be  excluded  by  tariff 

off  by  legislation.     Instead  of  the  busi-  walls,  and  as  we  have  the  right  for  our 

nesslike,  peaceable  methods  of  negotia-  advantage  to  shut  out  competitive  cheap 

tion,  fidelity  to  contracts,  and  honest  in-  Chinese  productions,   so   China   has   the 

dustry,  the  effect  of  graft  is  to  substitute  right  to  shut  out  our  productions.     But 

force,  coercion  and  hostile  laws.      The  at  present,  at  least,  there  is  no  particular 

hypocrite  has  blocked  Christianity  more  evidence  of   danger  of  this   sort.     The 

than  the  infidel.      Political  graft  makes  commercial  history  of  Japan  does  not  yet 

more  violence  and  disrespect  of  law  than  show  any  such  impending  Yellow  Peril, 

the  anarchist.  This  Peril  is  wholly  political.    If  Japan 

Graft  often  gets  protection  from  the  should  be  successful  in  her  war  with 
mistaken  view  that  to  expose  it  is  to  in-  Russia  she  would  prove  herself  the  Great 
jure  the  business  or  the  organization.  Britain  of  the  East.  She  would  be  more 
"  Let  the  courts  get  the  proof.  We  are  not  than  that,  for  she  would  be  more  of  a 
going  to  divide  our  strength  by  expos-  military  Power,  while  also  predominantly 
ing  those  in  our  own  ranks  " — this  is  the  naval.  She  would  have  her  Ireland  in 
excuse  usually  given  for  not  throwing  Formosa,  and  would  have  the  immense 
out  the  grafters.  But  graft  is  the  hardest  advantage  of  a  real  foothold  on  the  con- 
of  crimes  to  prove  in  court.  The  victims  tinent  in  her  practical  control  of  Korea, 
are  more  afraid  of  retaliation  than  the  which  would  remain,  as  promised  by  the 
grafters  of  punishment.  And,  of  course,  new  treaty,  nominally  independent,  but 
the  business  or  the  organization  is  in-  governed  under  her  advice,  as  the  feuda- 
jured  as  much  as  the  victims  by  the  pres-  tory  states  are  governed  by  the  Viceroy 
ence  of  graft  in  its  ranks.  A  walking  of  India.  Further,  China  would  be  under 
delegate  in  New  York  is  alleged  boldly  to  her  acknowledged  tutelage.  The  Chi- 
have  said  to  his  union,  "  What  do  you  nese  have  as  much  native  character  as 
care  how  much  I  get  from  the  bosses  ?  I  the  Japanese.  There  is  no  reason  why 
have  raised  your  wages  from  $2  to  $4,  China  should  not,  under  such  direction, 
and  I  spend  my  graft  with  you."  Had  with  an  Emperor  delivered  from  the  die- 
there  been  no  graft  he  might  have  raised  tation  of  the  Dowager  Empress,  and 
their  wages  to  $5.  How  can  a  delegate  with  a  number  of  the  principal  Viceroys 
go  to  the  bosses  and  stand  for  an  increase  already  eager  for  progress,  make  as  rapid 
in  wages  when  he  and  they  know  that  on  advance  in  the  methods  and  arts  of  mod- 
former  occasions  they  have  bought  him?  ern  knowledge  as  has  Japan  in  the  last 

At  the  present  time  corporation  invest-  generation.  Given  Japan,  Formosa, 
ors  and  "  corporation  "  editors  are  doing  Korea  and  China,  all  awakened  and  re- 
greater  service  for  corporations  in  gen-  generated,  and  the  Philippines  nearby, 
eral  by  exposing  grafters  in  their  midst  and  we  have  a  combination  of  racial 
than  they  could  by  keeping  quiet.  Their  strength  and  intelligence  which  embraces 
only  weakness  is  the  suspicion  that  they  half  the  population  of  the  world, 
attack  one  clique  of  grafters  to  protect  What  will  such  a  combination  do? 
another  clique.    Yet  even  the  exposure  of  Will  it  be  a  peril  ? 

grafters  by  fellow-grafters  shows  that  It  will  certainly  be  a  peril  to  all  ac- 
they  recognize  that  the  great  public  is  quired  or  attempted  aggrandizement  of 
honest.  It  is  not  criminal  prosecution  of  Western  Powers  in  the  East.  When  self- 
grafters  that  is  needed,  but  courageous  consciousness  comes   to  all   the   Yellow 
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race,  as  it  has  to  Japan,  no  infringement 
of  their  ])ossessory  rights  will  be  allowed. 
Russia  will  not  be  permitted  to  hold 
Manchuria  or  Mongolia.  The  Germans 
in  Shantung  will  be  compelled  to  go,  and 
the  British  in  Wei-hai-wei  and  Hong- 
kong. The  French  will  find  their  Asiatic 
colonies  in  Anam,  Tonkin  and  Cam- 
bodia in  perilous  straits,  if  the  people 
there  desire  to  be  delivered  from  French 
rule,  and  that  will  mean  also  the  deliver- 
ance of  Siam  from  French  aggression. 
There  is  good  reason  for  the  close  sym- 
pathy with  Russia  in  the  present  war  on 
the  part  of  the  Colonial  party  in  France ; 
for  while  Russia  is  trying  to  bite  off  a 
piece  of  China  in  the  north,  France  is  do- 
ing the  same  in  the  south. 

The  development  and  unification  of  a 
strong  native  Power  in  middle  Asia 
would  be  felt  in  India,  altho  its  people 
do  not  belong  to  the  Yellow  race.  There 
is  already  a  growing  unrest  in  India, 
which  aims  at  self-government.  If  Great 
Britain  does  not  proceed  to  give  more 
and  more  self-rule  to  India  she  cannot 
hope  to  hold  her  richest  colony  for  more 
than  a  generation  or  so.  She  must  learn 
the  lesson  which  we  are  teaching  in  our 
colony,  *'  the  Philippines  for  the  Fili- 
pinos." We  cannot  hold  the  Philippines 
— we  ought  not  to  hold  them — except  as 
we  are  preparing  them  for  the  same  self- 
government  that  we  expect  of  our  own 
Territories  and  States.  Whether,  then, 
the  islands  shall  be  independent  or  be  a 
part  of  our  country  is  of  no  special  im- 
portance ;  and  just  so  it  is  not  important 
for  the  future  of  the  world  whether  India 
shall  be  free  with  or  without  Great  Brit- 
ain. Free  in  one  form  or  the  other  she- 
will  and  must  be. 

That  there  will  be  any  Yellow  Peril 
through  China  invading  the  West,  as  the 
Huns  once  invaded  Europe,  is  past  be- 
lief. Those  days  are  gone.  A  different 
civilization  prevails  and  will  prevail. 
And  we  must  anticipate  the  tremendous 
growth  of  Christianity  and  the  sense  of 
the  rights  of  liberty,  in  the  East  and  the 
West,  in  Russia  and  in  China  alike. 

.^ 

Nozaleda 

There  is  much  misapprehension  as  to 
the  persistent  reports  from  Spain  to  the 
effect  that  the  opposition  there  to  the 
acceptance   of   Bernardino    Nozaleda   as 


Archbishop  of  Valencia  is  based  upon 
his  desertion  of  the  Spaniards  and  his 
making  friends  with  the  Americans  after 
their  entrance  into  Manila,  where,  until 
190T,  he  continued  to  be  Archbishop  of 
the  Philippine  Metropolitan  See.  This  is 
the  prelate  who,  three  days  before  Dewey 
arrived  in  Manila  Bay,  published  an  al- 
locution to  his  "  beloved  sons,"  the  Fili- 
pinos, assuring  them  that  the  Lord  would 
not  permit  their  base  enemies  to  conquer. 
Of  us  Americans  he  said: 

"  A  heterodox  people,  possessed  by  the  black- 
est rancor  and  all  the  abject  p-issions  that 
heresy  engenders,  purposes  to  attack  us.  .  .  . 
If,  for  the  evil  of  our  sins,  God  should  per- 
mit the  intentions  of  the  aggressor  to  prosper, 
the  desolation  and  ruin  of  our  people  would  be 
complete ;  soon  would  they  see  the  heartrend- 
ing spectacle  of  their  temples  razed,  the  altars 
of  the  true  God  profaned,  and  our  religion 
swept  away  by  the  diversity  of  sects  that  the 
heretic  banner  protects.  The  peace  of  our 
homes  and  all  the  wealth  of  our  people,  united 
and  ennobled  by  the  teachings  and  practices 
of  the  Christian  faith,  would  completely  dis- 
appear, impelled  by  the  implacable  hatred  that 
our  enemies  profess  for  the  religion  and  races 
differing  from  its  own." 

And  again,  on  May  12th,  when  a 
desperate  effort  was  being  made  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  to  ally  the  Filipinos 
with  themselves  against  the  Americans, 
this  genial  Archbishop  said : 

"  Poor  Filipinos,  the  day  that  the  North 
American  establishes  a  permanent  Government 
here.  .  .  .  Soon  we  will  see  an  inseparable 
barrier  established  between  you  and  your  vain- 
glorious masters.  .  .  .  Ye  will  be  vilified 
as  pariahs,  exploited  as  miserable  colonists, 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  laborers,  aye,  and 
even  to  that  of  beasts  and  machines,  fed  with  a 
handful  of  rice  or  of  corn,  which  our  lords 
will  throw  in  your  faces  as  daily  ration. 
.  .  .  Ah,  what  will  prevent  there  being 
within  a  period  of  half  a  century  no  more 
Christian  practices  or  beliefs  in  all  this  coun- 
try, nor  one  person  left  here  who  would  make 
the  sign  of  the  Savior's  cross  upon  his  fore- 
head?" 

As  to  the  gentiineness  of  these  utter- 
ances there  is  no  doubt. 

Under  his  eye,  during  1900  and  1901, 
Archbishop  Nozaleda  permitted  his 
brothers  of  the  Dominican  order  to  pub- 
lish insinuations,  and  finally  even  scur- 
rilous and  actually  obscene  attacks,  upon 
Governor  Taft  and  the  whole  Civil  Com- 
mision  in  their  daily  newspa])er  in  Ma- 
nila, called  LihertaSj  and  bearing  under 
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its  heading  the  words  "  Blessed  l)y  his 
rioHness  the  Pope."  Certainly,  he  can- 
not fairly  be  accused  in  Spain  of  being 
pro-American.  He  was  trying  to  get 
away  from  the  Philippine  charge  long 
before  he  succeeded,  and  upon  his  return 
to  Spain  in  the  summer  of  1901  he  at 
once  began  laying  wires,  through  his  or- 
der at  Rome  and  Madrid,  for  an  arch- 
bishopric at  home.  His  purpose  was 
once  defeated  by  the  storm  of  criticism 
of  him  by  the  liberal  and  independent 
press  of  Madrid  and  Barcelona  as  one 
of  the  men  most  responsible  for  Span- 
ish downfall  in  the  Philippines.  The 
opposition  to  him  on  this  ground  was 
never  particularly  logical,  as  he  could 
not  have  prevented  the  crash  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, in  any  event ;  but  he  was  actively 
concerned  with  the  management  of  af- 
fairs there  during  the  months  from 
March,  1898,  when  there  began  to  be 
talk  in  Manila  of  preparing  for  war  with 
the  United  States,  until  the  time  of  the 
surrender  in  August,  in  which  he  played 
a  prominent  part  as  a  negotiator,  and 
public  opinion  in  Spain  has  been  hot 
against  all  the  actors  in  those  scenes. 
Moreover,  there  is  in  Spain,  and  has 
been  more  or  less  for  a  century,  a  very 
active  campaign,  especially  in  certain 
cities,  against  the  religious  orders.  It  is 
undoubtedly  this  sort  of  opposition  that 
is  now  marshaled  against  the  appoint- 
ment of  Nozaleda  to  the  Archbishopric 
of  Valencia.  He  is  the  sort  of  Spanish 
bishop  which  the  Pope  found  it  necessary 
to  replace  with  Americans. 

XT       T^  Wehave    received 

M  V  h'  A  ti  1  ^^^^  ^^^  Hon.  Wayne 
MacVeagh  the  follow- 
ing note  which  he  desired  inserted  in  his 
article  on  the  Venezuela  Award  pub- 
lished in  this  issue,  but  as  it  reached  us 
after  those  pages  had  gone  to  press,  we 
insert  it  here: 

Mr.  Bowen's  first  duty,  no  doubt,  as  repre- 
senting Venezuela,  was  to  secure  the  lifting  of 
the  blockade,  but  at  least  twice  before  the  pro- 
tocols of  May  13th,  1903,  were  signed  he  pro- 
tested with  great  vigor  against  allowing  any 
preference  to  the  blockading  Power.  On  Jan- 
uary 27th  he  said :  "  I  cannot  consent  to  give 
preferential  treatment  to  the  allied  Powers ;  " 
and  on  January  30th  he  said : 

"I  object  to  paying  first  the  claims  of  the 
allies  and  the  claims  of  the  other  nations  after- 


Saint 


ward,  first,  because  1  think  it  unfair  and  un- 
just and  illegal  to  tic  the  hands  of  the  said 
other  nations  for  the  period  of  five  or  six  years 
that  it  would  take  to  pay  the  claims  of  the 
allies.  Second,  if  I  recognize  that  brute  force 
alone  can  be  respected  in  the  collection  of 
claims,  I  should  encourage  the  said  other  na- 
tions to  use  force  also.  Third,  if  the  allied 
Powers  wanted  preferential  treatment  they 
should  have  asked  for  it  in  the  beginning.  But 
it  is  the  first  duty  of  parties  who  have  invoked 
the  assistance  of  arhitrators  to  settle  a  con- 
troversy to  accept  their  decision  with  entire 
loyalty,  even  tho  it  may  be  difficult  to  fully 
appreciate  the  reasons  advanced  to  justify  it." 

The  Devil  is  not  as  black  as 

Vard  m  n  ^^  ^^  painted ;  Governor 
Vardaman  stands  a  chance  to 
be  canonized  by  the  negroes,  who  fled 
the  State  of  Mississippi  on  his  election. 
The  man  who  won  his  election  on  a 
platform  which  puts  the  negro  under 
foot,  which  gives  him  as  little  education 
as  possible,  and  no  suffrage  at  all,  has 
flown  in  a  special  train  to  Bat'esville, 
ahead  of  the  gathering  mob,  where,  with 
the  support  of  militia  and  'the  sheriff's 
officers,  he  took  into  his  private  car  the 
negro  who  had  murdered  a  railroad  en- 
gineer, rushed  him  on  to  Jackson  and 
put  him  safely  in  prison  for  speedy  legal 
trial,  all  at  an  expense,  they  say,  but  it 
is  hard  to  believe  it,  of  $250,000,  while 
the  mob  "  was  left  lamenting  "  and  curs- 
ing. It  was  a  splendid  act,  a  fine  piece  of 
courage  and  justice.  Of  course,  we  do 
not  believe  that  it  indicates  any  change 
of  view  as  to  limited  negro  rights ;  but 
within  the  limits  allowed,  which  include 
life  and  a  fair  trial.  Governor  Vardaman 
has  proved  himself  a  man,  and  we  take 
great  pleasure  in  recording  our  hearty 
admiration  for  an  act  which  surpasses  in 
efficiency  and  promptness  even  the  good 
work  of  Governor  Longino. 

Eligibility  ^^^^^  is  a  great  commotion 
Rules  ^^  Brov^n  University,  be- 
cause the  Athletic  Commit- 
tee has  voted  to  allow  students  who 
have  accepted  money  for  athletic  serv- 
ices during  the  vacation  season  to  play 
hereafter  on  Brown  teams.  This  ac- 
tion is  vehemently  denounced  by  many 
friends  of  amateur  sport  in  and  out  of 
the  University,  who  consider  it  a  long 
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step  backward  and  a  menace  to  the 
purity  of  college  athletics.  We  admire 
the  high  purposes  and  sincerity  of  these 
critics,  but  they  are  mistaken.  There 
is  no  more  reason  why  a  student  should 
not  work  his  way  through  college  by 
playing  ball  on  a  summer  hotel  nine 
than  by  waiting  at  a  hotel  table.  At 
present  our  eligibility  rules  are  so  tied 
up  with  red  tape  that  they  put  a  pre- 
mium on  inter-university  back-biting 
when  they  do  not  actually  prevent  such 
undoubted  amateurs  as  Glass  from 
playing  at  all.  The  only  sensible  eligi- 
bility rule  is  the  rule  of  scholarship, 
but  the  standard  of  this  has  been  so 
lowered  in  some  of  our  universities  as 
to  be  no  efftcient  bar  against  a  man 
who  comes  to  the  university  simply  to 
enter  athletics.  Let  any  student  with 
a  good  and  regular  class  standing,  how- 
ever, compete  on  any  university  team, 
whether  he  plays  for  fun  or  for  money 
out  of  school  hours.  If  a  man  who  has 
once  played  for  money  is  so  anxious  to 
"  make  "  a  university  team  that  he  is 
incidentally  willing  to  submit  to  the 
ordeal  of  acquiring  an  education,  such 
a  professional  will  never  corrupt  the 
amateur  athletics  of  this  country.  The 
distinction  between  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional seems  to  be  based  in  part  on 
the  old  aristocratic  idea  that  he  who 
does  anything,  work  or  play,  for  money 
is  in  some  sense  degraded  below  him 
who  only  seeks  amusement. 

_,,     „       .         Russia  complains  of  Japan 
-,        ,  that  the  latter  Power  med- 

dles with  Manchuria, which 
is  no  concern  of  hers,  and  with  which 
only  China  and  Russia  have  to  do.  Let 
us  see  about  this.  In  1895  Japan  occu- 
pied a  substantial  part  of  Manchuria 
with  her  army,  and  China  had  given  it 
over  to  Japan.  Japan  had  acquired  it 
by  war  and  held  it  by  treaty  with 
China.  Then  Russia  interfered,  and  by 
securing  the  aid  of  Germany  and  France 
she  compelled  Japan  to  evacuate  Man- 
churia and  restore  it  to  China.  She  did 
this  on  the  ground  that  the  tenure  of 
Manchtiria  by  any  foreign  Power  would 
be  a  constant  menace  to  the  integrity  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  and  to  the  peace  of 
the  East.  So  Japan  had  to  restore 
Manchuria.     Now  this  same  Manchuria, 


not  a  part  but  the  whole  of  it,  is  seized 
by  Russia,  not  by  right  of  conquest  and 
not  by  treaty,  and  is  held  by  force  of 
arms.  Further,  in  1902  Russia  solemnly 
promised  to  evacuate  Manchuria,  and 
has  openly  violated  her  promise.  It  is 
confessed  that  she  does  not  intend  to 
keep  her  word.  Her  rights  in  Man- 
churia are  not  near  as  great  as  were 
those  of  Japan  in  1895.  If  Russia  had 
the  right  to  complain  and  interfere  in 
1895,  Japan  has  a  greater  right  to  do  the 
same  now.  The  danger  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  is  greater  by 
Russian  annexation  of  all  Manchuria 
than  it  would  have  been  by  the  Japanese 
possession  of  a  fraction  of  it.  There  is 
no  question  that,  with  the  control  of  a 
fresh  army  of  half  a  million  Tartar  Man- 
churians,  the  step  would  be  short  and 
quick  to  Pekin,  to  say  nothing  of  Korea, 
and  Japan  itself  would  be  immediately 
menaced.  It  is  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  which  compels  Japan  to 
protest  with  fleet  and  army  against  the 
Russian  annexation  of  Manchuria. 

Christian  ^^  }^^/  ^here  will  not  be 
Democracy  f')'''^'  democracy  or  liberty 
left  m  a  Christian  Democ- 
racy governed  by  the  rules  which 
the  new  Pope  lays  down  in  his 
''  Motu  Proprio,"  lately  published.  The 
Christian  Democrats  held  a  Con- 
gress in  Bologna  last  summer,  and  it 
has  been  followed  by  considerable 
sharp  difiference  of  views,  which  the 
Pope  condemns,  and  he  lays  down  the 
rules  which  should  control  Catholics 
who  go  in  for  social  reforms.  They 
must  remember  that  equality  in  society 
is  impossible,  that  under  God's  ordi- 
nance there  are  princes  and  subjects, 
masters  and  proletariat,  rich  and  poor, 
nobles  and  plebeians  ;  that  private  prop- 
erty is  an  incontestable  natural  right ; 
that  justice  requires  duties  of  both  cap- 
italists and  workmen  ;  that  the  rich  owe 
charity  to  the  poor,  who  should  not  be 
ashamed  of  their  poverty ;  that  associa- 
tions among  the  different  trades  and 
professions  are  valuable  ;  that  Christian 
Democracy  is  totally  different  from 
Social  Democracy  and  must  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  politics,  and  indeed  po- 
litical action  in  Italy  is  forbidden  to  all 
Catholics;    that    Christian    Democracv 
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must  in  all  its  action  "  strictly  depend 
on  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  must 
ofifer  full  submission  and  obedience  to 
the  bishops  and  to  those  who  represent 
them,"  and  that  "  Catholic  writers 
must,  in  all  that  touches  religious  inter- 
ests and  the  action  of  the  Church  in 
society,  subject  themselves  entirely,  in 
intellect  and  will,  to  the  bishops  and 
the  Roman  Pontiff,"  and  must  submit 
writings  of  a  merely  technical  charac- 
ter to  the  previous  examination  of  the 
bishops.  These  rules  all  societies  of 
Christian  Democrats  are  requested  to 
keep  posted  in  their  rooms,  to  have 
them  frequently  read,  and  Catholic 
newspapers  are  required  to  print  them 
and  approve  and  observe  them  religious- 
ly, on  pain  of  interdiction.  We  make 
no  comment  on  this  document  beyond 
this,  that  any  body  of  people  who  are 
subjected  to  such  submission  of  "  intel- 
lect and  will,"  and  any  newspapers  that 
are  under  such  obligation  of  approval 
and  support  under  penalty  of  interdict, 
have  our  sincere  commiseration.  We 
wish  we  could. believe  that  these  com- 
mands are  addressed  solely  to  Italian 
Catholics.  They  do  not  fit  elsewhere, 
if  anywhere. 

Where  fulsome  adulation  is  the  rule 
toward  one's  friends  we  may  also  expect 
unlicensed  abuse  of  those  of  a  varying 
school.  Some  people  imagine  that  all  is 
serene  peace  in  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
where  else  would  we  find  such  severe 
criticism  of  one's  fellow-religionists  as 
the  following  written  for  the  Catholic 
Northwest  Review  and  quoted  approv- 
ingly in  the  St.  Louis  Catholic  Review. 
The  visit  of  a  French  priest  to  the  United 
States  is  thus  described: 

"  In  one  diocese  where  Abbe  Klein  was  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  he  was  so  skillfully 
piloted  that  he  failed  to  notice  the  striking  ab- 
sence therein  of  all  truly  spiritual  life.  As  the 
religious  orders  of  men  are  carefully  excluded 
from  that  diocese  there  is  little  or  no  interior 
life.  Amid  a  great  show  of  fine  churches, 
elaborate  music,  and  sensational  preaching,  the 
strenuosity  of  the  true  life  hidden  with  Christ 
in  God  is  sadly  lacking.  Meditation  is  prac- 
tically unknown,  piety  is  of  the  most  per- 
functory and  ostentatious  type,  self-congratu- 
lation is  the  besetting  sin." 


We  do  not  doubt  that  this  is  a  malicious 
utterance. 

Simultaneously  with  the  news  of  the 
occuj^ation  of  Korea  by  the  Russian  and 
Japanese  armies,  we  received  an  invita- 
tion to  attend  a  great  missionary  meeting 
in  Seoul  next  September.  We  suspect  the 
meeting  will  be  postponed.  Twenty  years 
ago  next  September  the  first  English- 
speaking  missionary  landed  in  Korea ; 
now  there  are  nearly  two  hundred  mis- 
sionaries engaged  in  the  work  there,  and 
they  count  their  converts  by  thousands. 
They  have  been  the  advisers  of  the  court 
and  the  chief  agencies  for  progress. 
Nearly  all  these  missionaries  are  Ameri- 
cans— Presbyterians  and  Methodists.  It 
is  no  unknown  country  to  Americans 
which  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  war. 

It  is  good  news  that  the  committees  on 
union  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Churches  have  agreed 
to  recommend  the  consolidation  of  the 
two  bodies  under  the  name  of  the  larger, 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  revised  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  and  the  new  Creed.  This 
will  have  to  be  approved  by  the  two  Gen- 
eral Assemblies,  and  then  by  the  pres- 
byteries, and  the  actual  union  cannot  be 
accomplished  for  a  year.  This  grand 
result,  if  it  shall  be  happily  achieved,  is 
the  fruit,  practically  unanticipated,  of  the 
work  of  creed  revision.  Thus  it  proves 
worth  while  to  do  a  right  thing. 

We  republished  last  week  Mrs. 
Shoup's  very  interesting  story  of  "  Sena- 
tor Hanna's  First  Campaign,"  but  we  did 
not  remember  that  her  statement  that  Dr. 
Emerson  E.  White's  residence  was  a  gift 
to  him  from  his  old  pupil,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, had  been  contradicted  as  entirely 
untrue.  Dr.  White's  son  is  now  Gov- 
ernor of  West  Virginia. 

Stagnation  has  certain  advantages — 
nothing  is  stirred  up.  The  Archbishop 
of  Santiago  says  that  Chile  has  never 
produced  a  single  heretic.  We  have 
heard  the  boast  that  there  was  not  an 
infidel  in  Kentucky,  but  we  find  it  is  not 
true. 
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The  Growth  of  the  Giants 

The  returns  made  as  of  December 
31st,  1903,  by  the  three  giant  Hfe  insur- 
ance companies  of  the  United  States 
show  that  their  combined  funds  aggre- 
gate more  than  a  bilhon  dollars  on  a 
gold  basis.  The  assets  on  that  day  were 
respectively:  Mutual  Life,  $401,821,662; 
Equitable  Life,  $381,226,036;  New  York 
Life,  $352,652,047;  total,  $  1,1 3^^699,745 • 
This  sum  represents  total  assurance  out- 
standing of  more  than  $4,600,000,000, 
held  by  probably  two  million  persons. 
The  unbroken  success  made  year  after 
year  by  these  companies  since  organiza- 
tion, marked  in  the  early  period  of  their 
existence  by  slow  growth  and  during 
the  past  decade  by  a  progress  which,  in 
extent  and  for  absolute  certainty,  is  un- 
paralleled in  all  financial  history,  stamps 
the  business  of  life  insurance  in  all  its 
branches  as  one  of  the  most  enduring 
institutions  developed  in  this  wonderful 
age.  It  would  seem  that,  given  a  fairly 
capable  and  entirely  honest  management, 
failure  has  been  rendered  impossible. 
This  is  justly  applicable  to  all  the  well 
established  and  going  companies  now 
operated  on  a  legal  reserve  basis. 

In  ten  years,  or  since  December  31st, 
1894,  the  assets  of  the  three  big  New 
York  companies  have  increased  from 
$547,439,753,  or  108  per  cent.,  while  the 
gain  made  in  outstanding  assurance  ag- 
gregated only  74  per  cent.  The  propor- 
tion of  increase  during  the  next  ten  years 
will  be  greater  than  that  recorded  for 
the  period  just  closed,  and  it  is  confident- 
ly expected  that  by  the  close  of  1913 
these  three  companies  will  together  con- 
trol invested  funds  aggregating  close  on 
to  two  and  a  half  bilHons  of  dollars. 

Comparing  their  present  holdings  of 
$1,136,699,745  with  other  aggregated 
wealth,  we  find  that  it  falls  short  but 
forty  millions  of  the  stock  of  bullion  in 
the  United  States,  which  is  estimated  at 
$1,175,000,000;  it  is  equal  to  the  whole 
national  wealth  of  Greece  or  Norway ;  to 
one-tenth  the  value  of  all  the  railway 
property  in  the  United  States ;  to  six- 
tenths  of  the  value  of  the  railways  of 
Russia ;  to  twice  the  value  of  the  bullion 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  ;  to  all  the  bullion  held  by  the 
Argentine  Republic,  Australia,  Austria, 


Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  Greece,  Hol- 
land, Italy,  Norway,  Portugal,  Russia, 
Servia,  Sweden  and  Switzerland.  These 
comparisons  are  based  on  statistics  of  the 
world's  wealth  compiled  by  Mulhall, 
which  are  regarded  as  accurate  approxi- 
mations, and  are  here  referred  to  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  quality  of  the 
underwriting  and  financial  ability  which, 
in  less  than  an  average  of  sixty  years, 
has,  commencing  with  nothing,  accumu- 
lated what  is  probably  the  greatest  wealth 
ever  concentrated  in  the  control  of  a  few 
persons  for  beneficent  purposes. 

The  Home  Life  Insurance  Company, 
of  which  George  E.  Ide  is  President, 
has  accepted  with  great  regret  the 
resignation  of  its  Vice-President,  Wil- 
liam M.  St.  John,  to  take  effect  May  ist. 
Mr.  St.  John,  who  has  been  in  active 
business  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
will  remain  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  Board  of  Directors. 
William  A.  Marshall,  the  Actuary,  will 
be  elected  Vice-President. 

Insurance  Statement 

CONNECTICUT  GENERAL  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE CO.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

During  the  year  just  closed  the  Connecticut 
General  Life  Insurance  Company  has  been  able 
to  record  the  largest  amount  of  insurance  ever 
written  by  it  in  a  single  year,  and  the  greatest 
actual  and  proportional  gain  in  insurance  in 
force. 

The  total  amount  of  insurance  issued  and 
revived  during  1903  was  $4,710,724,  which  is 
^473,3^7  ill  excess  of  the  issue  of  the  preced- 
ing year. 

The  gain  of  insurance  in  force  amounts  to 
$2,784,441,  which  is  59  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
of  the  issue,  while  the  amount  of  insurance  in 
force  December  31st  ($23,527,566)  shows  an 
increase  of  13.4  per  cent,  over  that  of  one  year 
ago.  The  gross  assets  of  the  company  on  Jan- 
uary I,  1904,  were  $4,984,648,  as  against  $4,385,- 
912  on  January  i,  1903.  The  present  liabilities 
of  the  company  are  shown  to  be  $4,399,885, 
which  signifies  a  net  surplus  of  $584,763,  which 
is  a  gain  of  $33,458  during  the  year.  Robert 
W.  Huntington,  Jr.,  is  Presidnet  of  the  com- 
pany. The  Secretary  and  Actuary  is  James  A. 
Turnbull. 

GERMANIA    FIRE    INSURANCE    COM- 
PANY, NEW  YORK. 

The  Germania  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of 
which  Hugo  Schumann  is  President,  has  a 
capital  of  $1,000,000  and  a  net  surplus  of  $2,- 
518.464.  The  total  assets  have  increased  $206,- 
356  during  the  year,  making  $5,849,833  on  Jan- 
uary I  St. 
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The  Steamship  Trust 

President  Clement  A.  Griscom's 
rctircnicnt  and  the  election  of  J.  lUuce 
Ismay  in  his  ])lace  mark  tlic  beginning 
of  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
International  Mercantile  Marine  Com- 
pany, which  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Atlantic  Steamship  Trust.  With  Mr. 
Griscom  go  his  son  and  son-in-law  ;  and 
the  accession  of  the  managing  director 
of  the  White  Star  Line  means  that  here- 
after the  methods  of  the  Trust  are  to 
be  those  which  made  the  White  Star 
Company  successful.  Offices  are  to  be 
consolidated,  cumbrous  managing  com- 
mittees are  to  be  displaced  by  individual 
initiative  and  responsibility,  and  the  com- 
paratively simple  and  direct  methods  of 
the  old  White  Star  management  are  to 
be  used.  It  may  be  that  the  depressed 
state  of  the  company  has  been  due  to 
the  unfavorable  condition  of  the  ship- 
ping trade,  rather  than  to  any  serious 
fault  of  management.  At  all  events, 
there  is  need  of  a  firm  and  competent 
hand  to  cut  off  all  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures and  to  concentrate  the  energies  of 
the  subsidiary  organizations.  The  enor- 
mous nominal  capital  ought  to  be  cut 
down.  The  common  shares  are  selling 
at  $5,  and  the  preferred  at  less  than 
$20,  while  the  bonds  ($50,000,000  author- 
ized) have  recently  been  offered  at  $80.^ 
There  appears  to  have  been  no  market 
thus  far  for  any  of  these  issues.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Ismay 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  Baker,  the  former 
head  of  the  Atlantic  Transport  line.  He 
was  heartily  in  favor  of  it,  and  this  prob- 
ably was  the  attitude  of  other  Atlantic 
Transport  stockholders,  who  find  that 
the  Trust  securities  which  they  received 
in  exchange  for  their  stock  are  worth 
only  one-third  of  the  sum  for  which  their 
shares  could  have  been  sold  in  the  open 
market. 

All  this  is  not  necessarily  a  reflection 
upon  the  capacity  of  Mr.  Griscom,  whose 
connection  with  Atlantic  shipping  for 
nearly  forty  years  before  this  combina- 
tion was  made  was  highly  creditable  to 
himself.  But  his  health  is  no  longer  of 
the  best,  and  his  management  has  suf- 
fered by  reason  not  only  of  the  condition 
of  the  shipping  trade,  but  also  indirectly 


on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
combination  was  formed,  the  excessive 
price  paid  for  the  White  Star  line,  the 
attitude  of  the  British  Government,  and 
the  terms  of  the  compact  with  that  Ciov- 
ernment  which  the  company  found  it 
necessary  to  accept  in  August  last. 

The  Steel  Corporation  has  closed 
a  contract  with  the  Bessemer  Pig  Iron 
Association  for  130,000  tons  of  iron  at 
$13  per  ton,  an  advance  of  about  60 
cents  over  the  price  prevailing  in  Janu- 
ary. All  the  Corporation's  iron  fur- 
naces are  in  operation. 

....  A  merger  of  the  McVickar  Realty 
Trust  Company  and  the  Empire  State 
Trust  Company,  of  this  city,  has  been 
authorized  by  the  stockholders.  The 
name  of  the  new  company  thus  formed 
will  be  the  Empire  Trust  Company.  It 
will  have  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  and  a 
surplus  of  $500,000.  Leroy  W.  Baldwin 
is  to  be  president,  and  H.  W.  McVickar, 
first  vice-president. 

....  Dividends  and  coupons  an- 
nounced : 

U.  S.  Leather  Co.  (Preferred),  $1.50  per 
share,  payable  April  ist. 

Colorado  Southern  R'way  Co.  (Preferred), 
2  per  cent.,  payable  April  ist. 

Iowa  Central  R'way  Co.  (first  and  refund- 
ing, 4  per  cent.),  payable  March  ist. 

Minn.  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.  Co.  (first  and  re- 
funding, 4  per  cent.),  payable  March  ist. 

Texas  &  Pac.  R'way  (Second  Mort.  In- 
come), 5  per  cent.,  payable  March  ist. 

BufT.  &  Susq.  R.  R.  (Preferred),  i  per  cent., 
payable  March  ist. 

Louisiana  &  Ark.  R.  R.,  First  Mort.  Coupon, 
payable  March   ist. 
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UNION     CENTRAL    LIFE    INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  OF  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

The  thirty-seventh  annual  statement  of  the 
Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company,  just 
issued,  shows  decided  gains  in  all  departments. 
The  company  now  has  gross  assets  of  $38,795,- 
143.78,  which  is  a  gain  over  the  figures  of  1903 
of  $4,684,597.58.  Other  gains  made  by  this 
company  during  1903  are  given  below : 

Gain  in  income $772,004 

Gain   in   premium    receipts 478,773 

Gain   in   interest    receipts 289,989 

Gain  in  surplus 962,748 

Gain    in    membership 8,749 

Gain  in  amount  of  insurance .$14,494,594 

John  M.  Pattison  is  President  of  the  com- 
pany. 
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It  is  now  expected  that  Sena- 
tor Fairbanks  will  be  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Vice- 
President. — The  proceedings  of  district 
conventions  in  Iowa  indicate  the  defeat 
there  of  those  Republicans  who  agree  with 
Governor  Cummins  in  calling  for  a  re- 
duction and  a  readjustment  of  the  tariff. 
In  the  Senate,  last  week,  Mr.  Dalzell,  of 
Pennsylvania,  defined  the  policy  of  the 
Republican  party  with  respect  to  com- 
mercial reciprocity,  as  he  understood  it, 
asserting  that  reciprocity,  except  in  re- 
gard to  non-competing  products,  would 
be  opposed.  The  Kasson  treaties,  nego- 
tiated under  the  direction  of  President 
McKinley,  would  never  be  ratified,  he 
said,  because  they  were  wrong  in  princi- 
ple. Nor  would  reciprocity  with  Can- 
ada be  supported.  His  references  to 
certain  tariff  reformers  as  "  the  covert 
enemies  of  protection  "  were  believed  to 
be  aimed  at  Governor  Cummins  and  his 
followers  in  Iowa  and  adjoining  States. 
Mr.  Williams,  the  Democratic  leader,  re- 
plied that  reciprocity,  as  defined  and  re- 
stricted by  Mr.  Dalzell,  was  a  sham, 
because  all  the  non-competing  products 
were  already  on  the  free  list.  Mr.  Lover- 
ing,  of  Massachusetts,  a  Republican, 
criticised  the  policy  set  forth  by  Mr.  Dal- 
zell, saying  that  "  while  this  inert  and 
'stand-pat '  policy  prevails  the  great  ship 
of  business  is  drifting  on  to  the  rocks, 
and  our  boasted  prosperity  is  coming  to 
an  end." — At  the  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Democratic  Committee,  Mr. 
Murphy,  the  Tammany  leader,  was  de- 
feated by  Senator  Hill  and  those  who 
favor  the  nomination  of  Judge  Parker, 
but  the  majority  was  very  small.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  commit  the  organiza- 
tion to  the  policy  of  instructing  delegates 
for  Parker;  but  the  Judge  is  now  gen- 


erally regarded  as  a  candidate  supported 
by  Mr.  Hill  and,  probably,  by  a  majority 
of  the  New  York  delegates  to  be  chosen. 
— Mr.  Bryan  continues  to  attack  Mr. 
Cleveland.  He  also  opposes  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Olney.  Concerning  Judge 
Parker  he  says: 

"  Mr.  Bryan  has  been  busy  for  nearly  a  year 
trying  to  find  out  Mr.  Parker's  views  on  public 
questions,  but  so  far  has  failed.  The  nearest 
approach  to  a  clear  and  definite  statement  is 
that  Senator  Hill  will  vouch  for  his  soundness 
in  every  respect.  This  recalls  a  remark  once 
made  by  John  Randolph  at  the  race  track. 
Two  strangers  accosted  him.  One  of  them 
proposed  a  wager  on  a  race,  and  added :  '  Mr. 
Smith  (the  other  stranger)  will  hold  the 
stakes.'  *  But/  asked  Mr.  Randolph,  *  who  will 
hold  Mr.  Smith?'" 

— Joseph  H.  C.  Turley,  of  Natchez,  for- 
merly postmaster  there,  has  withdrawn 
from  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee, owing,  he  says,  to  his  disapproval  of 
the  President's  Southern  policy  and 
"  the  supremacy  of  a  Democratic  dicta- 
torship "  concerning  Federal  offices  in 
his  State. — In  the  House,  last  week.  Mr. 
Gilbert,  of  Kentucky,  attacked  the  Presi- 
dent for  inviting  Booker  Washington  to 
dine  at  the  White  House.  Whereupon  Mr. 
Scott,  of  Kansas,  asserted  that  President 
Cleveland  had  invited  to  luncheon  at  the 
White  House  C.  H.  J.  Taylor,  a  negro 
(whom  he  called  "  a  ward  heeler  from 
Kansas  City''),  had  lunched  with  him 
there  and  afterward  had  appointed  him 
Recorder  of  Deeds  in  Washington.  Three 
days  later,  Mr.  Webb,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, read  in  the  House  a  letter  in  which 
Mr.  Cleveland  denied  this  story  about 
the  luncheon,  saying  that  it  was  "  a  de- 
liberate fabrication  out  of  whole  cloth." 
Mr.  Taylor,  he  continued,  had  served 
as  Recorder  with  intelligence  and  effi- 
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ciency,  and  his  character  had  been  very 
unjustly  attacked  by  Mr.  Scott.  "  He  has 
since  died.  Some  people  restrain  them- 
selves from  abusing  the  dead."  Mr. 
Webb  remarked  that  Mr.  Cleveland  was 
a  friend  of  the  negro,  but  had  "  never 
by  word  or  act  encouraged  the  dream  of 
social  equality  in  the  breast  of  the  black 
man."  Mr.  Scott  offered  his  apologies. 
— The  Maryland  Legislature  has  passed 
the  bill  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
designed  to  suppress  the  negro  vote ;  also 
a  bill  requiring  railroad  and  steamboat 
companies  to  provide  separate  com- 
partments for  white  and  negro  passen- 
gers.— In  Humphreys,  Ark.,  the  post  of- 
fice building  was  destroyed  last  week  by 
a  heavy  charge  of  dynamite,  because,  it 
is  said,  the  postmaster,  recently  ap- 
pointed, is  a  negro. 

.   ^,        „        J    In    the    course    of    de- 

A  Navy  Second    1,1,  1 

^    T-,     1     ,,        bate,    last    week,    upon 

to  England's        .1       at  a  •   r- 

the  Navy  Appropriation 
bill  ($97,000,000),  Senator  Hale,  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  said  that  if  ships 
under  construction  were  counted,  and 
the  presence  of  obsolete  vessels  in  other 
navies  were  borne  in  mind,  our  navy  was 
really  surpassed  only  by  that  of  England. 
At  the  completion  of  the  program,  upon 
which  the  Naval  Board  is  now  working, 
it  would  be  far  beyond  all  other  navies 
except  England's,  and  much  nearer  the 
latter  than  any  one  realizes  who  has  not 
studied  the  figures.  This  program  calls 
for  48  battle  ships  and  24  armored 
cruisers.  Mr.  Lodge  argued  that  a 
powerful  navy  was  the  best  insurance 
policy  against  war.  Our  navy  ought 
not,  he  said,  to  be  as  large  as  England's, 
because  hers  must  equal  the  combined 
navies  of  any  two  European  Powers ; 
but  it  ought  to  be,  and  in  a  few  years 
would  be,  second  in  the  list.  The  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  was  as  big  as  the  American 
navy,  but  no  bigger.  Mr.  Carmack  said 
that,  no  matter  how  large  our  navy 
might  be,  England's  would  overcome  it 
in  case  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  owing 
to  England's  coaling  stations.  Where- 
upon Mr.  Stewart  remarked  that  while 
England  was  overcoming  our  navy  we 
should  be  taking  Canada.  Mr.  Hale 
said  that  extensive  additions  to  the  navy 
were  required  by  our  acquisition  of  the 
Philippines  and  the  coming  construction 


of  the  canal.  For  his  part,  he  would  like 
to  get  rid  of  the  Philippines. — Two  or 
three  days  later,  when  several  Demo- 
crats argued  that  a  large  navy  would 
provoke  war,  Mr.  Depew  said  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  navy  large  enough  to 
enforce  the  "  open  door  "  in  China.  So 
long  as  we  had  a  good  navy  we  should 
have  to  be  consulted  concerning  any 
partition  of  China.  Mr.  Nelson  (a  native 
of  Norway)  asserted  that  the  interests 
and  sympathies  of  the  United  States 
were  with  Japan  in  the  present  war.  Mr. 
Hale  and  others  protested  against  such 
declarations,  saying  that  strict  neutrality 
should  be  observed. — The  resolution  re- 
questing Secretary  Cortelyou  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  Beef  Trust  is  violating 
the  injunction  granted  last  year  will  be 
reported  favorably  in  the  House. — At 
a  hearing  before  the  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee Assistant  Attorney-General  Robb, 
in  answer  to  questions,  said  it  was  true 
that  certain  persons  had  escaped  prose- 
cution (for  postal  offenses)  by  reason 
of  the  statute  of  limitations.  When  asked 
whether  Perry  S.  Heath  was  one  of 
these,  he  replied  in  the  affirmative,  add- 
ing that,  owing  to  Heath's  official  and 
political  position,  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  prosecute  him.  Senator  Scott 
sharply  reproved  Mr.  Robb  for  saying 
this,  and  had  the  remarks  stricken  from 
the  record.  The  bill  prolonging  the  limit 
of  the  statute  from  3  to  5  years  will  be 
favorably  reported,  and  probably  in  such 
form  as  to  allow  the  prosecution  of  per- 
sons whose  offenses  are  now  less  than 
five  years  old. 

The  Isthmian   ^^   ^^  expected    that    t  h  e 
Canal  members    of    the    Panama 

Canal  Commission  will  sail 
for  the  Isthmus  before  the  end  of  the 
month.  Colonel  Gorgas,  the  surgeon  and 
sanitarian  whose  work  was  so  effective 
in  Cuba,  will  have  charge  of  the  sanitary 
administration  on  the  Isthmus,  using 
there  the  methods  adopted  by  him  in 
Havana  for  the  exclusion  and  prevention 
of  yellow  fever.  At  every  consular  office 
of  our  Government  in  the  important  ports 
of  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Central 
America  and  South  America  there  will 
be  stationed  a  surgeon  of  the  Marine 
Hospital  Service  to  prevent  the  departure 
of  yellow  fever  suspects  from  those  ports 
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for  the  ports  of  Panama.  One  has  al-  forbidden  by  the  Woodruff  manifesto  in 
ready  been  sent  to  Guayaquil,  and  an-  1890  and  by  law  he  had  continued  to 
other  to  Callao. — Attorney-General  Knox  live  with  his  five  wives,  who  had  borne 
has  advised  the  President  that  he  is  au-  him  eleven  children  since  that  date,  each 
thorized  to  pay  $10,000,000  to  Panama  wife  having  become  the  mother  of  at 
and  $40,000,000  to  the  Canal  Company,  least  one.  "  I  preferred,"  said  he,  "  to 
He  is  satisfied  that  the  title  to  be  trans-  take  my  own  chances  with  the  law  and 
ferred  is  good,  and  the  company  has  been  to  suffer  any  consequences  the  law  might 
notified  that  our  Government  is  ready  to  visit  upon  me  rather  than  to  abandon 
take  the  property.  It  is  held  at  Wash-  my  children  and  their  mothers."  He 
ington  that  the  two  suits  of  Colombia  in  knew  he  was  violating  the  law,  but  he 
Paris  will  cause  no  restraint  or  delay,  preferred  "  to  face  that  situation  rather 
Four  or  five  weeks  are  required  for  the  than  to  desert  them."  The  people  of 
preparation  of  the  papers,  but  it  is  said  Utah,  being  broad-minded  and  liberal  in 
that  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  purchase  their  views,  had  condoned  his  offense,  he 
will  be  completed.  To  provide  for  the  said,  if  offense  it  was,  and  had  not  inter- 
payments,  Secretary  Shaw  has  called  fered  with  him.  On  Saturday,  after 
upon  the  depository  banks  to  surrender  testifying  for  four  days,  he  became  ex- 
about  $30,000,000  before  the  25th.  cited  and  declared  that  Congress  had  no 
Panama  will  probably  invest  $8,000,000  right  to  inquire  as  to  his  private  affairs 
of  her  money  in  United  States  bonds. —  and  pry  into  his  marriage  relations.  He 
The  Panama  Assembly  has  passed  a  bill  was  answerable  to  the  courts  of  Utah,  he 
prohibiting  the  immigration  of  Chinese,  added,  and  it  was  not  his  fault  if  they 
Turks  or  Syrians.  Immigrants  of  the  did  not  call  him  to  account.  Earlier  in 
prohibited  classes  now  on  the  Isthmus  the  week  he  had  said  that  several  of  the 
may  remain,  if  they  have  property  or  are  Apostles,  whom  he  named,  were  polyg- 
engaged  in  lawful  professions ;  if  not,  amists.  It  appears  that  one  of  these,  M. 
they  are  to  be  expelled  within  thirty  days.  W.  Merrill,  has  eight  wives,  forty-eight 
— It  is  asserted  that  a  troublesome  race  children,  and  more  than  150  grand- 
question  has  arisen  on  the  Isthmus,  ow-  children.  A  majority  of  those  holding 
ing  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  negroes,  high  office  in  the  Church,  President 
who  in  former  years  held  many  public  Smith  said,  were  polygamists.  Whether 
offices  but  are  now  excluded  from  them,  they  have  violated  the  law  since  1890,  as 
— The  Panama  Republic  has  been  recog-  he  has  done,  remains  to  be  shown  by 
nized  by  Chile,  Mexico,  Argentina  and  their  own  testimony  or  that  of  others. 
Brazil. — Recent  reports  say  that  Joaquin  Mr.  Smith  said  that  no  plural  marriages 
Velez  (not  General  Reyes)  has  been  had  taken  place  since  1890  with  the  con- 
elected  President  of  Colombia. — The-  sent  or  knowledge  of  the  Church.  A  rule 
Mexican  Government  is  preparing  to  of  the  Church  since  that  year  had  for- 
fortify  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  will,  bidden  a  member  to  live  with  more  than 
it  is  said,  not  only  take  similar  measures  one  wife.  He  had  violated  this  rule  as 
for  the  defense  of  other  ports  on  each  well  as  the  law.  Smoot  had  never  ad- 
coast,  but  also  establish  a  navy  by  the  vised  him  to  refrain  from  violating  it. 
purchase  of  several  battleships  and  He  believed  in  plural  marriage  as  having 
cruisers.  the  support  of  a  divine  revelation  to  his 

^  uncle,  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  the  founder  of 

Testimony  of  the     '^^^  ^^^^^  witness  ex-  the  Church ;  but  many  Mormons  had  not 

iwi«,^«„  TDr«o;^«r,f  amined  last  week  in  accepted  the  doctrine,  thousands  had  re- 
Mormon  Fresident    ^,             ^^           -  ^,  •      ,     i   •,           11                              <      . 

the  matter  of  the  pro-  jected  it,  and  only  3  per  cent,  had  prac- 

test  against  the  admission  of  Reed  ticed  plural  marriage.  "  If  the  principle 
Smoot,  an  Apostle  of  the  Mormon  were  attacked,"  said  he,  "  we  should  de- 
Church,  to  the  Senate,  was  Joseph  F.  fend  it."  He  admitted  that  Smoot  be- 
Smith,  President  of  the  Church  during  fore  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  Sen- 
the  last  three  years,  who  has  five  wives  ate  had  applied  to  the  Church  authorities 
and  is  the  father  of  forty-five  children,  for  permission  to  do  so,  which  was 
His  testimony  has  attracted  much  atten-  granted.  When  questioned  as  to  a  Mor- 
tion,  owing  to  his  admission  that  since  mon's  duty  concerning  a  revelation  in 
living  in   the  polygamous   relation   was  conflict  with  the  laws,  his  answers  left 
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something  to  be  desired.  It  might  be 
with  himself,  he  said,  that  the  revelation 
would  be  uppermost;  the  Mormon  peo- 
ple, he  thought,  would  obey  the  law 
rather  than  a  revelation  in  conflict  with 
it.  Many  revelations  were  cited  from 
the  books,  among  them  one  directing  the 
organization  of  a  joint  stock  company 
to  build  a  boarding  house.  An  Apostle,* 
Mr.  Smith  said,  who  should  ignore  a 
revelation  because  it  was  in  conflict  with 
law  would  be  out  of  harmony  with  his 
associates.  He  admitted  that  he  had  said 
in  a  public  address  last  year  that  any  one 
rejecting  the  doctrine  of  plural  marriage 
might  as  well  reject  all  the  other  doc- 
trines of  Mormonism.  Polygamy,  how- 
ever, was  permissive  and  not  mandatory. 
It  was  not  now  taught  in  the  Church  or 
by  its  officers. 

.  'S  In  Jolo    General  Wood 

Ot'hrrslands  has  again  attacked  Has- 
san  s  band  of  hostile 
Moros,  and  so  punished  them  that  all 
are  now  dead  or  in  custody,  except 
Hassan  himself,  who  escaped.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  little  war  Hassan 
had  a  force  of  3,000  men.  In  the  recent 
engagement  the  Moros  were  twice  in- 
vited to  surrender,  but  they  preferred 
to  fight.  Seven  Americans  were 
wounded,  one  mortally.  General  Wood 
had  the  aid  of  the  Sultan. — In  the  Sen- 
ate, at  Washington,  last  week,  the  Frye 
bill,  requiring  that  coal  and  all  other 
supplies  for  the  army  and  the  navy  shall 
be  carried  in  United  States  ships,  was 
passed  by  a  party  vote  of  35  to  17,  but 
with  a  provision  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  employ  foreign  carriers  if  the 
freight  rates  of  Arrerican  ships  are  ex- 
cessive and  unreasonable.  Amend- 
ments providing  that  all  the  employees 
on  the  ships  must  be  American  citi- 
zens, and  for  reports  concerning 
freight  charges,  were  rejected.  The 
American  union  wages  for  sailors  and 
firemen  on  the  Pacific  are  said  to  be 
more  than  ten  times  the  wages  for 
which  Lascars  are  hired.  The  other 
Frye  bill,  restricting  to  American  ships 
all  the  trade  between  the  Philippines 
and  the  States,  will  soon  be  passed, 
but  with  an  amendment  deferring  the 
enforcement  of  it  until  July  ist,  1905. 
There  is  said  to  be  an  understanding 
that  the  Republicans  will  repeal  or  re- 


duce the  tarifT  on  Philippine  products 
before  that  date,  as  compensation  for 
the  increase  of  freight  charges ;  but 
such  a  change  will  be  opposed  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  protection  of 
sugar  and  tobacco.  Hawaiians  com- 
plain that  the  bill  will  harm  their  in- 
dustries. Owing  to  the  similar  restric- 
tions applied  to  Hawaii  in  1900,  they 
say,  freight  charges  have  been  in- 
creased and  they  have  been  unable  to 
find  enough  American  freight  ships  for 
their  trade  with  Atlantic  ports.  To  ap- 
ply the  restriction  to  the  Philippines, 
they  add,  will  still  further  increase  the 
charges  and  reduce  the  number  of  ships 
available  for  their  exports. — The  to- 
bacco workers  of  Manila  ask  Congress 
to  remove  the  duties  on  their  products, 
saying  that  these  taxes  make  the  ex- 
portation of  such  products  to  this  coun- 
try almost  impossible,  and  that  for  this 
reason  their  earnings  are  less  than  they 
were  under  Spanish  sovereignty. — 
Secretary  Taft's  bills,  authorizing  the 
Philippine  Government  to  issue  $10,- 
000,000  for  public  improvements  and 
to  promote  the  building  of  railroads  by 
guaranteeing  bonds  or  net  profits,  have 
been  introduced  in  the  House. — The 
elections  in  Cuba,  to  fill  half  the  seats 
in  the  House,  were  marked  by  no  dis- 
order whatever.  There  were  Liberal 
gains,  but  the  result  is  regarded  as  a 
victory  for  the  moderate  element.  A 
new  treaty  relating  to  the  Isle  of  Pines 
(a  copy  of  the  one  that  lapsed)  has  been 
signed  at  Washington. — In  Porto  Rico 
the  leaders  of  the  Federal  Party,  which 
elected  10  of  the  35  members  of  the 
House,  are  trying  to  strengthen  their 
organization  by  calling  it  the  Porto 
Rico  Union,  and  supporting  a  platform 
calling  for  independence  or  statehood. 


A.  Lynching 


Governor    Vardaman    has 


interposed  vigorously  a 
second  time  this  past  week  to  prevent 
a  lynching.  He  has  been  even  more  ac- 
tive in  this  matter  than  was  his  pre- 
decessor. Governor  Longino.  The  oc- 
casion for  this  unexpected  activity  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  lynching  of  a 
negro  and  his  wife  at  Doddsville,  Miss., 
on  the  7th  ult.  There  had  been  a  quar- 
rel between  the  negro,  named  Holbert, 
and  a  white  planter,  named  Eastland, 
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which  ended  in  an  exchange  of  shots, 
in  which  the  white  man  was  killed ; 
whereupon  Holbert  and  his  wife  fled, 
but  were  overtaken  by  the  pursuing 
mob.  The  sequel  is  thus  told  in  the 
Evening  Post,  a  Democratic  daily,  of 
Vicksburg,  Miss. : 

"  A  citizen  from  the  Doddsville  neighbor- 
hood, who  witnessed  the  burning  of  the  Hol- 
berts,  last  Sunday,  was  in  the  city  this  morning 
and  told  of  some  new  horrors  connected  with 
the  terrible  event  that  have  not  yet  been  printed. 
He  said  the  affair  was  probably  the  most  ter- 
rible one  of  its  kind  in  history.  When  the  two 
negroes  were  captured  they  were  tied  to  trees, 
and  while  the  funeral  pyres  were  being  pre- 
pared they  were  forced  to  suffer  the  most 
fiendish  tortures.  The  blacks  were  forced  to 
hold  out  their  hands  while  one  finger  at  a  time 
was  chopped  off.  The  fingers  were  distributed 
as  souvenirs.  The  ears  of  the  murderers  were 
cut  off.  Holbert  was  severely  beaten,  his  skull 
was  fractured,  and  one  of  his  eyes,  knocked  out 
with  a  stick,  hung  by  a  shred  from  the  socket. 
Neither  the  man  nor  woman  begged  for  mercy, 
nor  made  a  groan  or  plea.  When  the  execu- 
tioners came  forward  to  lop  off  fingers  Holbert 
extended  his  hand  without  being  asked.  The 
most  excruciating  form  of  punishment  con- 
sisted in  the  use  of  a  large  corkscrew  in  the 
hands  of  some  of  the  mob.  This  instrument 
was  bored  into  the  flesh  of  the  man  and  the 
woman,  in  the  arms,  legs  and  body,  and  then 
pulled  out,  the  spirals  tearing  out  big  pieces  of 
raw,  quivering  flesh  every  time  it  was  with- 
drawn. Even  this  devilish  torture  did  not  make 
the  poor  brutes  cry  out.  When  finally  they 
were  thrown  on  the  fire  and  allowed  to  be 
burned  to  death,  this  came  as  a  relief  to  the 
maimed  and  suffering  victims." 

The  Criminal  Branch  of 
the  Court  of  Cassation  has 
granted  the  appeal  of  Al- 
fred Dreyfus  for  a  revision  of  his  trial  at 
Rennes  on  the  ground  that  the  evidence 
now  presented  indicates  the  possibility  of 
an  error.  After  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  documentary  evidence  and  the 
examination  of  witnesses,  which  may 
take  several  months,  the  findings  will  be 
presented  to  the  court  as  a  whole,  which 
may  thus  pronounce  final  judgment  or 
may  order  another  military  trial.  It  is 
generally  expected  that  the  result  will  be 
the  acquittal  and  vindication  of  Dreyfus, 
for  Attorney-General  Baudoin  declares 
the  "  secret  dossier "  contains  "  only 
miserable  documents  whose  sole  impor- 
tance was  due  to  the  mystery  with  which 


The  Dreyfus 
Case 


they  were  shrewdly  surrounded."  It  is 
very  curious  that  there  is  no  popular  ex- 
citement and  very  little  interest  over  the 
prospective  rehabilitation  of  Dreyfus, 
whereas  only  a  few  years  ago  any  man 
who  expressed  a  belief  in  his  innocence 
was  met  with  furious  wrath  and  made 
to  sufifer  in  some  way  for  his  opposition 
to  popular  prejudices.  The  two  impor- 
tant statements  on  which  the  appeal  for 
revision  was  granted  are  that  the  letter 
betraying  the  secrets  of  the  French  army 
and  signed  "  D  "  was  originally  signed 
"P.,"  and  was  altered  in  order  to  incrimi- 
nate Dreyfus,  and  that  the  letter  signed 
"  Alexandrine,"  relating  to  the  French 
railroads,  was  really  written  on  March 
25th,  1895,  when  Dreyfus  was  in  prison 
on  Devil's  Island.  This  was  in  part  in 
the  handwriting  of  Colonel  Henry,  who 
committed  suicide  in  prison  after  con- 
fessing to  having  forged  some  of  the 
documents  in  the  case  at  the  command 
of  his  superior  officers.  The  decision  of 
the  court  at  Rennes  which  condemned 
Dreyfus  for  the  second  time  was  largely 
based  on  these  two  letters. 


The  Attitude 
of  France 


The  prompt  concurrence 
of  M.  Delcasse,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Afifaairs,  in  Mr. 
Hay's  proposal  for  the  preservation  of 
the  neutrality  of  China,  "  and,  in  all 
practicable  ways,  her  administrative  en- 
tity "  has  reHeved  the  minds  of  the 
French  people  from  the  fear  of  being 
dragged  into  the  war ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  made  the  ground  of  a  furious 
attack  upon  the  Government,  in  which 
the  Clerical,  Anti-Semites,  and  all  parties 
opposed  to  the  republic  join  for  its  over- 
throw. The  clamor  of  the  papers  against 
the  United  States  and  England  is  like 
that  of  the  period  of  the  Spanish  War, 
but  with  the  additional  element  of  the 
popular  dread  of  the  "  Yellow  Peril," 
which  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Jews,  are  supposed  to 
be  secretly  promoting.  There  was  very 
little  enthusiasm  expressed  for  Russia 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  now 
the  papers  are  full  of  it  and  public  sub- 
scriptions are  being  made  for  the  relief 
of  the  Russian  wounded.  M.  Jaures, 
one  of  the  Socialist  leaders,  and  until  re- 
cently one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  an  address  at  a 
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Socialist  convention  at  St.  Etienne,  de- 
clared that  the  alliance  with  Russia  ought 
to  be  abrogated  or  relaxed,  because  it 
might  bring  France  into  action  contrary 
to  her  policy  of  peace.  This  opinion  was 
denounced  on  all  side  as  traitorous  and 
ungrateful.  France  had  for  fifteen  years 
enjoyed  tranquillity  through  confidence 
in  this  alliance,  and  it  would  not  be  con- 
sistent with  national  honor  to  seek  to 
withdraw  from  it  now,  when,  for  the 
first  time,  it  demanded  some  risk  and 
sacrifice  on  her  part.  It  is  given  out, 
apparently  by  authority,  that  Russia  of- 
fered her  armed  support  at  the  time  when 
the  Fashoda  incident  seemed  likely  to 
lead  to  war  with  Great  Britain.  The 
Socialist  group  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, which  form  the  main  support  of 
the  Combes  Cabinet,  repudiated  M. 
Jaures,  by  declaring  that  they  ''  affirmed 
their  absolute  fidelity  to  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  country  and  to  the  engage- 
ments made  by  it." 

^    ,         „,     The    Porte    has    announced 
Turkey  and      ,,,..,,  •  r 

^  ,      .         that  owmg  to  the  armms:  of 
Bulgaria        ^^    ,        .     ^     ,      ,         a  n        • 

Bulgaria  and  the  Albanian 

revolt,  of  which  the  ostensible  cause  was 
the  inauguration  of  the  administrative 
reforms  demanded  by  the  Powers,  it 
is  impracticable  to  carry  out  the  plan  for 
this  reorganization  of  the  Macedonian 
gendarmerie,  evidently  assuming  that  of 
the  two  Powers  most  active  in  imposing 
these  reforms,  Russia  and  Austria,  one 
at  least  has  other  things  to  occupy  her 
attention.  Turkey  is  assembling  a  fleet 
of  warships  and  torpedo  boats,  and  troops 
are  being  collected  at  various  points. 
Bulgaria  has  declared  the  frontier  under 
martial  law,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  claimed, 
of  preventing  the  communication  of  Bul- 
garian sympathizers  with  the  insurgents 
in  Macedonia.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
Greeks  that  the  people  of  Macedonia  are 
more  afraid  of  the  revolutionists  than  of 
the  Turkish  soldiers,  and  that  the 
refugees  who  have  fled  to  Bulgaria  for 
protection  were  forced  to  do  this  by  Sara- 
foff  and  his  bands  of  brigands,  who 
burned  their  houses  and  forced  them  to 
leave  their  homes  in  order  to  arouse  the 
sympathy  of  the  Bulgarians  and  of 
Europeans  generally.  The  Greeks,  who 
in  the  two  vilayets  (provinces)  of 
Monastir  and  Salonica  are  said  to  out- 
number the   Bulgarians  by  278,000,   do 


not  join  in  the  Pan-Slavic  aspirations  of 
their  neighbors,  but  favor  annexation  to 
Greece  rather  than  independence  or  the 
protectorate  of  a  northern  nation. 

Kuropatkin  General  Alexei  Nikolaeyitch 
Kuropatkin,  who  has  been 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Russian  army  in  Manchuria,  has  seen 
more  active  service  than  any  other  mili- 
tary leader  of  his  time.  He  is  fifty-six 
years  old,  a  stout,  broad-shouldered,  red- 
faced  man,  unpretentious,  energetic,  blufif 
of  speech,  intolerant  of  officers  of  the 
fashionable  and  pleasure-seeking  type. 
When  he  left  the  Imperial  Military  Col- 
lege of  St.  Petersburg  he  was  offered, 
through  the  influence  of  his  father,  who 
was  a  wealthy  nobleman  of  Pskoff,  a  po- 
sition in  the  Imperial  Guard  at  the  court, 
but  he  chose  instead  a  commission  as 
sub-lieutenant  in  the  Turkestan  Rifles, 
and  took  part  in  the  Bokhara  campaign. 
He  was  chief  of  staff  under  Skobeleff  in 
the  co'nquest  of  Khokand,  and  in  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877  he  displayed 
great  energy,  endurance  and  bravery  in 
the  long  and  hard  fought  siege  of 
Plevna,  being  night  and  day  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  fight.  Archibald  Forbes,  the 
war  correspondent,  gives  this  description 
of  Kuropatkin  and  his  redoubtable  chief : 

"  I  was  sitting  in  my  tent  writing  a  dis- 
patch," says  Forbes,  "  when  the  flap  was  sud- 
denly drawn  aside,  and  in  stalked  the  most  ter- 
rible and  awe  inspiring  object  I  have  ever  seen 
in  my  Hfe. 

"  It  was  Skobeleff,  whom  I  knew  well,  but 
I  had  to  look  twice  before  I  recognized  him. 
His  smart  general's  uniform  was  torn  into 
shreds  and  stained  with  blood  and  gunpowder 
from  head  to  foot. 

"  While  he  stood  there  telling  me  about  the 
battle  his  favorite  captain,  Kuropatkin,  came 
up,  and  called  him  away  to  decide  about  the 
disposition  of  some  of  the  prisoners.  Kuropat- 
kin looked  even  more  like  a  god  of  war  fresh 
from  the  scene  of  carnage. 

"  He  was  bleeding  from  half  a  dozen 
wounds,  but  he  stood  as  steady  as  a  rock  when 
he  saluted  Skobeleff.  The  latter  suggested  that 
he  had  better  go  into  the  hospital,  but  he  curt- 
ly replied : 

No,  General.    There  is  work  to  be  done.'  " 

He  also  served  with  Skobeleff  in  war 
against  the  Turcomans  and  led  his 
brigade  on  a  twenty-six  day  march  across 
an  arid  desert  to  take  part  in  the  siege 
of  Geok  Tepe.     Afterward  he  was  em- 
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ployed  in  reorganizing  the  Russian  army 
and  pushing  forward  the  railroad  con- 
quest of  Central  Asia.  He  has  published 
several  works  on  Asia  and  the  strategy 
of  the  campaigns  in  which  he  has  been 
engaged,  and  some  of  these  are  used  as 
standard  works  in  military  schools  of 
other  countries.  Much  of  the  success  of 
the  expansion  of  Russia  in  Eastern  and 
Western  Asia  is  due  to  the  plans  drawn 
by  him  as  Minister  of  War,  for  he  has  a 
more  thorough  and  practical  knowlege 
of  Asiatic  campaigning  than  any  other 
Russian. 

^,     „      ,      ,        ^  At    half-past    one    on 

The  Bombardment    ,  ,  -  5  e 

^  ,,,   ,.      ,  ,        the    afternoon    of 

of  Vladivostok         t.^        1     ^.1  t 

March  6th  a  Japanese 
fleet,  composed  of  five  battleships  and 
two  cruisers,  approached  on  the  side  of 
Ussuri  Bay,  within  about  five  miles  of  the 
fortifications  of  Vladivostok,  and  bom- 
barded them  for  an  hour.  According  to  the 
official  report  of  the  Russian  authorities 
the  bombardment  did  no  damage  and  was 
not  replied  to  by  the  forts.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  four  cruisers  compos- 
ing the  Russian  northern  squadron  were 
in  the  harbor  or  not.  The  Japanese  ves- 
sels were  covered  with  ice,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  port  of  Vladivostok  is  more  open 
than  has  been  supposed.  The  shells  used 
were  mostly  12  and  6  inch,  loaded  with 
lyddite,  but  most  of  them  failed  to  ex- 
plode, and  the  cost  of  the  ammunition 
thus  expended  is  estimated  by  the  Rus- 
sians at  $100,000. — The  report  that  the 
Japanese  had  landed  at  Possiet  Bay  and 
were  advancing  on  Hunchun  is  not  con- 
firmed, but  part  at  least  of  the  Japanese 
forces  which  have  landed  in  Northeast- 
ern Korea  are  pushing  their  way  through 
the  mountainous  region  near  the  northern 
boundary  of  Korea  in  the  direction  of 
Hunchun,  and  a  Russian  outpost  has  been 
placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tumen 
River  to  check  their  advance  into  Rus- 
sian territory  to  the  west  of  Vladivostok 
and  threatening  its  communications. 


.  ,  The      mystery     sur- 

Japanese  Advance  ,.     -'     .    -^ 

■    TT  roundmg   the   move- 

ments of  troops  still 
continues.  Newspaper  correspondents 
have  been  accredited  to  both  armies, 
but  are  not  yet  allowed  to  go  to  the 
front,  and  probably  will  not  be  until 


the  first  land  battle  has  been  fought, 
which  may  not  be  for  a  week  or  more. 
The  Russians  will  certainly  not  hasten 
it,  as  they  are  profiting  by  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  more  troops  and  sup- 
plies into  Manchuria,  and  General 
Kuropatkin  has  not  yet  left  Europe  to 
take  command.  The  Japanese  general 
staff  has  only  just  reached  Korea,  and 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  cam- 
paigning in  Northern  Korea  until  the 
weather  moderates  and  the  ice  breaks 
up  in  the  Yalu  and  Korean  rivers,  so 
the  Japanese  fleet  can  co-operate  with 
the  army  in  their  advance  along  the 
west  coast  of  Korea.  The  Japanese 
army  is  stationed  at  Ping-Yang,  and 
between  this  and  Yalu  River  there  are 
no  Russian  forces  of  importance.  The 
main  body  of  the  Russian  army  is  at 
Liao-Yang,  a  station  on  the  railroad 
between  Mukden  and  Port  Arthur, 
from*  which  point  troops  can  readily  be 
sent  to  the  defence  of  Niuchwang  or 
the  Yalu,  according  to  which  side  of 
the  Liao-Tung  peninsula  the  Japanese 
may  try  to  land.  Japanese  troops  have 
been  landed  at  Wonsan  and  other  ports 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Korea,  prob- 
ably with  the  intention  of  marching 
across  to  the  Yalu  on  the  north  of  the 
Russian  position  at  Antung. — The 
Japanese  fleet  has  withdrawn  from 
Port  Arthur,  perhaps  to  support  the 
northern  advance  of  the  army. — The 
harbor  of  Chinnampo  is  now  sufficiently 
free  from  ice,  so  that  Japanese  troops 
can  be  landed  there,  which  is  nearer 
Ping- Yang  than  Chemulpo. — A  special 
session  of  the  Japanese  Diet  has  been 
called  for  March  13th,  and  the  elections 
for  it  have  been  held. 

Luther  and  Jhe  discovery  of  a  lot  of 
the  Papacy  documents  in  the  Vatican 
archives  dealing  with  the 
Indulgence  traffic  that  in  Luther's  day 
was  the  outward  occasion  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Reformation,  has  led  to  the 
resignation  of  Professor  Schulte,  the  di- 
rector of  the  German  Historical  Institute 
in  Rome  and  originally  a  Catholic  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Breslau. 
These  documents  seriously  exposed  the 
money-making  character  of  the  whole 
business,  which  was  conducted  largely 
through  the  banking  houses  of  the  Fug- 
ger     of     Augsburg,     and     the     Milan 
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Corriere,  an  exceptionally  well  informed  adequacy  of  natural  and  sexual  selection 
paper,  declares  that  the  suppression  of  to  account  for  it  in  the  case  of  lower  in- 
these  documents  has  been  decided  upon  vertebrates.  The  numerous  and  strik- 
by  the  authorities,  a  matter  to  which  it  ing  examples  of  bright  colors  and  elabo- 
seems  Schulte,  who  is  not  an  adherent  rate  designs  in  all  forms  of  animal  life 
of  the  Ultramontane  school,  objected,  have  generally  been  explained  as  pro- 
Other  journals  report  that  the  Chief  tective  by  securing  concealment  in  as- 
Librarian  of  the  Vatican,  the  Jesuit  Pater  suming  the  appearance  of  the  custom- 
Ehrle,  has  declared  that  he  would  not  ary  surroundings.  Many  conspicu- 
object  to  the  publication  of  these  finds,  ously  colored  species  were  found  to  be 
as  they  contained  nothing  essentially  new.  unpalatable,  and  so  would  be  avoided 
The  Assistant  Archivarius  of  the  Vati-  by  their  enemies,  while  edible  forms  of 
can,  Pater  Denifle,  has  recently  published  similar  coloration  were  supposed  to 
a  work  on  Luther  and  Lutheranism  mimic  these  in  order  to  share  this  pro- 
{Lutero  ed  il  Luteranismo)  that  is  being  tection.  Ingenuity  has  evidently  been 
translated  into  all  the  leading  languages  carried  too  far  in  the  construction  of 
and  is  proving  an  international  sensation,  complicated  theories  based  on  mimicry 
having  in  Germany  already  called  forth  and  protective  coloration,  and  some  of 
replies  from  the  two  most  influential  the  most  striking  instances  turn  out  on 
Protestant  theologians  in  the  country,  closer  study  to  be  mere  coincidences. 
Professors  Harnack  and  Seeberg,  of  Of  course,  sexual  selection  cannot  be 
Berlin.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  considered  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
book  is  that  it  manipulates  the  workings  forms,  and  in  the  deep  sea,  where  many 
of  Luther  and  other  Reformers  in  such  of  the  most  remarkable  color  designs 
a  way  that  these  and  their  work  appear  are  found,  they  cannot  be  due  to  nat- 
in  most  hideous  forms  and  self-con-  ural  selection.  Here,  is  in  so  many 
demned.  It  is  a  new  application  of  the  other  points,  Darwin  is  not  liable  to 
historical  methods  of  Janssen,  who  in  the  sharp  criticism  now  suffered  by  his 
this  way  proved  from  authentic  sources  overzealous  followers,  for  he  expressly 
that  the  Reformation  was  the  greatest  states  that  natural  selection  cannot  ac- 
calamity  that  ever  befell  Europe  and  count  for  all  cases,  as,  for  example,  the 
civilization.  Denifle  has  been  honored  markings  on  shells  of  mollusks,  but  that 
by  being  permitted  personally  to  present  they  are  probably  due  to  the  structure 
a  copy  of  his  book  to  the  Pope.  A  num-  of  the  shell  and  manner  of  its  growth, 
ber  of  Catholic  papers,  especially  in  Italy,  This  explanation  indicates  a  more  prof- 
condemn  the  peculiar  literary  methods  itable  line  of  study  than  that  which 
and  manners  of  the  new  Dominican  biog-  has  hitherto  been  fashionable,  for  it  is 
rapher  of  Luther  and  his  work.  The  found  that  many  of  the  pigments  are 
leaders  of  the  "  Reformed  Catholicism  "  the  waste  products  of  metabolism,  and 
in  Germany  continue  their  work  through  are  deposited  in  the  skin  or  shell  to  rid 
their  organ,  the  "  Renaissance,"  of  which  the  living  tissue  of  them.  The  curious 
the  layman,  Dr.  Miiller,  is  the  chief  edi-  and  intricate  patterns  are,  then,  due 
tor.  In  reporting  a  discussion  which  he  merely  to  the  arrangement  of  the  mus- 
recently  had  with  the  papal  Nuntio  cles  and  excretory  vessels.  That  the 
Nicotera  of  Munich,  the  latter  is  declared  cod  and  other  fish  at  certain  points 
to  have  summarized  his  position  in  the  along  the  New  England  coast,  where 
words,  "  The  Pope  is  the  Church."  the  rocks  are  covered  with  scarlet  sea- 

ji  weed,  are  also  scarlet,  is  not  to  render 

them  inconspicuous,  but  because  their 

^  ,       .      .^^      In  his  address  before  the  food    contains    a    red    pigment.      The 

J         A   •      1       section    of    Zoology    of  brighter   colors  of  the  male  of  many 

the    American    Associa-  species,  as  among  birds,  is  owing  to  a 

tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  greater  activity  in  the  vital  processes, 

at  the  recent  St.  Louis  meeting.  Prof.  According  to  this  chemical  theory  of 

C.   W.   Hargitt   calls  attention  to  the  coloration,  the  colors  in  at  least  some 

importance  of  the  study  of  animal  col-  plants  and  animals  have  no  more  sig- 

oration  from  the  chemical  and  phys-  nificance  and  require  no  more  expla- 

iological  standpoint,  and  shows  the  in-  nation  than  the  colors  of  minerals. 


Why     I     Gave    Up    the    Ministry— 

A  Soul's  Tragedy 

[The  author  of  the  following  article,  of  course,  does  not  wish  to  have  his  name 
known.  We  sent  it  to  Wilford  L  Robbins,  D.D.,  Dean  of  the  General  Theological  (Epis- 
copal) Seminary  In  this  citj',  who  added  the  following  comment,  the  Justice  of  which 
we  leave  to  the  reader's  decision  :  "  The  inclosed  does  not  seem  to  me  a  very  weighty 
article,  nor  one  very  difficult  to  answer.  The  key  to  this  young  man's  '  tragedy  '  seems 
to  lie  In  the  fact  that,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  from  his  words,  the  distinctively  spirit- 
ual aspect  of  life  seems  never  to  have  dawned  on  him.  Under  the  circumstances  It  Is 
hardly  strange  that  he  has  lost  a  sense  of  vocation.  Nor  Is  it  strange  that  men  failed 
to  have  recourse  to  him  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  spiritual  life.  I  wonder  If  the 
rector  with  the  parish  running  up  into  *  four  numbers,'  who  found  only  six  In  a  thou- 
sand of  his  parishioners  wanting  spiritual  counsel,  was  not  in  somewhat  similar 
plight?" — Editor.] 

IT  is  a  matter  for  much  quiet  surprise,  To  cite  that  group  with  which  I  am 
altho  of  Httle  expressed  comment,  most  familiar — namely,  my  own  class- 
that  in  the  past  few  years  so  many  mates — forty  men  who  attended  together 
clergymen  of  prominence  have  given  up  in  one  class  a  well-known  theological 
the  active  work  of  the  regular  ministry  to  seminary  and  graduated  six  years  ago — 
enter  some  other  field  of  work.  Such  ten  have,  even  in  that  short  time,  entirely 
work  is  closely  affiliated  with  the  work  of  abandoned  their  profession.  Nor  does 
and  ministry,  to  be  sure,  but  yet  distinct  this  ten  include  those  who  dropped  out  by 
and  different  from  it.  To  be  specific,  those  the  way — that  is,  who  abandoned  their 
other  fields  are  noticeably  three  :  these  per-  course  of  preparation  before  it  was  com- 
sons  have  become  professors  in  schools  or  pleted.  They  are  ten  of  the  thirty  men 
colleges,  lecturers  under  auspices  of  so-  who  graduated,  who  were  ordained  in 
cieties  and  associations,  or  editors  or  one  denomination  or  another  and  began 
writers  in  some  special  field  of  journalism  to  preach.  To  go  into  detail,  they  are 
or  of  general  literature.  The  same  move-  thus  distributed :  Four  are  tutoring  or 
ment  has  always  gone  on  to  some  extent,  teaching,  two  are  life  insurance  agents, 
no  doubt,  but  it  has  been  especially  notice-  one  is  a  salesman  in  some  capacity,  one 
able  within  the  past  half  dozen  years,  is  cultivating  a  farm,  one  is  "  running  " 
During  those  years,  too,  the  movement  a  Settlement  House,  and  the  tenth  is  my- 
has  been  the  same,  but  with  this  differ-  self.  I  have  not  exaggerated  in  this  state- 
ence — that,  whereas  then  men  left  the  ment.  The  figures  represent  cold  facts, 
ministry  reluctantly,  now  they  seem  al-  As  for  myself  and  my  present  status,  I 
most  eager  for  a  chance  to  abandon  it  as  am  thirty-two  years  old — at  that  point 
a  profession  for  almost  any  other  that  is  where  I  should  be  most  active  in  that  pro- 
at  all  honorable.  fession  for  which  I  have  spent  my  life 
But  this  paragraph  is  not  meant  for  thus  far  in  fitting  myself  and  just  now 
consideration  in  itself.  It  only  serves  as  ought  to  be  most  happy  in  it.  Instead,  I 
introduction  to  what  may,  I  hope,  prove  am  deliberately  resigning  it  and  leaving 
worthy  of  consideration :  that  is,  the  way  all  behind  me.  My  purpose  here  is  to  set 
in  which  to-day  young  men  as  well  are  forth  a  statement  of  my  motives,  to 
leaving  the  ministry.  In  their  case  the  analyze  a  situation  and  to  search  for  rea- 
taking  of  this  step  means  not  a  mere  sons  why  other  men  along  with  myself 
transition  from  one  profession  to  another ;  are  doing  this. 

it  means  abandoning,  for  the  time  being  There   are    several    things    commonly 

at  least,  professional  life  entirely.     They  cited  as  reasons  for  thus  abandoning  this 

are  not  far  enough  on  to  command  their  profession    which    are  not  my  reasons. 

own  future  or  to  dictate  any  terms.     If  Let  me  state  these  first,  therefore,  in  or- 

they  leave  the  ministry  they  must  leave  it  der  to  set  them  aside.     First:  It  is  not 

not  knowing  where  they  will  go.     And  because   of  ill-health.      The   clergy   are 

yet  they  are  leaving  it.  often  charged  with  making  this  an  ex- 
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cuse  for  vacations,  trips  abroad  and  vari- 
ous delectable  diversions.  If  this  criti- 
cism were  just — and  perhaps  sometimes 
it  is — the  same  criticism  might  often  be 
passed  upon  those  who  professedly  for 
this  reason  give  up  altogether.  In  such 
a  case  the  real  motive  would  not  be  hard 
to  find.  It  would  be  laziness,  tho  called 
by  any  other  name.  But  this  is  not  even 
my  professed  reason.  I  am  healthy, 
strong  and  well. 

Secondly:  I  did  not  give  up  the  minis- 
try because  I  was  a  failure  in  it.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  five  years  that  have 
passed  since  my  "  Commencement "  I 
have  made  more  than  ordinary  progress. 
Here,  of  course,  one  is  under  the  con- 
straint of  some  embarrassment.  It  is 
difficult  to  speak  without  laying  oneself 
open  to  the  charge  of  egotism;  but  here 
are  the  facts:  I  graduated  on  one 
day,  passed  my  examination  for  or- 
ders on  the  next,  was  ordained  on  the 
third  day,  and  within  a  week  had  been 
appointed  an  assistant  in  a  parish  (of  the 
Episcopal  Church)  where  I  served  my 
first  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
I  accepted  a  call,  unsolicited,  to  an  in- 
dependent position,  where  I  have  con- 
tinued for  three  years.  Nor  am  I 
leaving  here  now  after  any  "  church 
quarrel,"  but  in  love  and  charity  with  my 
neighbors  and  in  bonds  of  sympathy  and 
intimacy  of  which  it  is  not  in  place  even 
to  speak. 

A  third  thing  that  is  often  operative 
either  to  drive  men  out  of  the  ministry 
or  to  hold  them  in  it  is  money.  Either 
its  presence  or  its  absence  may  be  an  in- 
fluencing factor.  But  this  not  so,  either 
way,  with  me.  I  have  neither  so  much, 
nor  so  little,  money.  For  a  man  may 
have  too  much  money.  Its  possession 
may  impair  his  usefulness  in  the  ministry 
by  separating  him  from  the  people  he 
tries  to  serve.  He  may  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  been  born  rich  and  thus  be 
so  aristocratic  in  his  tastes  and  habits 
that  he  simply  cannot  meet  men  on  their 
own  ground.  Or  he  may  suddenly  be- 
come rich  by  some  lucky  strike  or  acci- 
dent and  thus  go  the  way  of  Jeshurum, 
who  "  waxed  fat  and  kicked." 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  have 
too  little  money.  He  may  find  that,  with 
the  largest  salary  he  can  ever  hope  to 
have,  he  cannot  become  rich.  He  may  by 
nature  be  impatient  and  become  unable  to 


curb  this  impatience.  He  once  thought 
that  he  could  deny  himself  in  order  to 
serve  his  fellow-men,  and  he  undertook 
to  do  it;  but  he  discovers  later  that  he 
has  that  ingenuity  which  would  have  en- 
abled him  to  succeed  in  some  especial  line 
of  business,  and  now  so  longs  for  oppor- 
tunity to  try  it  that  he  cannot  resist  the 
temptation.  If  this  be  the  case  he  will  fret 
under  restraint  for  a  few  years,  but, 
sooner  or  later,  he  will  throw  off  such 
restraint  and  follow  his  natural  bent.  In 
neither  sense,  I  say,  has  this  reason  been 
operative  in  my  case.  On  the  one  hand,  I 
am  not  rich;  on  the  other  hand,  at  the 
end  of  five  years  I  am  drawing  a  larger 
salary  than  I  had  ever  hoped  to  earn  in 
any  other  field  of  labor. 

As  a  fourth  negative  reason,  there  is 
not  a  woman  in  the  case.  Very  often,  in 
fact  generally,  in  looking  for  the  reason 
here,  the  old  French  rule  would  be  a  safe 
one  to  follow :  "  Cherchez  la  femme." 
Like  the  presence  or  absence  of  money, 
so,  too,  either  the  presence  or  the  absence 
of  a  wife  may  force  a  man  either  to  aban- 
don or  to  cling  to  this  profession.  He 
may,  unfortunately,  have  married  a  wife 
who  is  worldly  and  who,  altho  she 
thought  she  could  be  sympathetic  with 
him  in  his  work,  finds  that  she  simply 
cannot  be,  and  that  she  cannot  longer 
bear  to  be  **  a  pastor's  wife."  Or,  again, 
she,  acting  as  an  adjunct,  may  constrain 
him  to  continue  in  the  ministry.  She  may 
be  the  leading  spirit  of  the  two,  and  he 
in  everything  subordinate.  Still  again, 
they  may  have  been  married  early  in  his 
career,  and  now,  inasmuch  as  his  salary 
is  their  living,  he  dare  not  give  up  one 
position  long  enough  to  find  another.  Or 
yet  again,  he  may  be  only  in  love ;  but 
he  may  love,  and  that  with  a  world  of 
affection,  one  who  sees  in  his  profession, 
and  in  it  alone,  an  impassable  barrier  to 
union  with  him.  He  must  choose  be- 
tween the  two.  If  so,  he  will  eventually 
give  up  the  one  to  gain  the  other.  But 
here  also  such  is  not  my  case.  I  am,  by 
good  or  evil  fortune,  unmarried  and  un- 
trammeled. 

Now,  after  this  elaborate  negative 
statement,  is  it  possible  to  find  any  posi- 
tive reasons?  In  fine,  dare  a  man  who 
has  once  put  his  hand  to  this  plow  even 
look  back  ?  Can  he  ever  do  so  without  for- 
feiting his  own  fitness  for  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven?     To  put  it  still  differently, 
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and  that  in  the  interest  of  clearness,  are  "  By   far  the  most   striking  change  in  the 

there  any  valid  reasons  why  a  man  who  careers  of  scholarly  men  in  this  country  has 

has  once  entered  the  ministry  is  at  liberty  been  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  them  in 

ever  to  leave  it?    If  so,  what  are  they?  ^^^  ministry.     A   Phi    Beta   Kappa  man  was 

-iTr  If    ,1                  i.        /u   i.                  i.  three  tunes   as  likely  to  become  a  clergyman 

Well  there  are  two  that  are  most  com-  ^                     ^^  j^^  I  ^^.^        .^^^  percentages 

monly  felt  and  consequently  most  often  j^^  different  years  are:  1840-49,  387  per  cent. 

suggested.      I   have   felt   them  both  and  1850-54,  36.5  per  cent.;  1855-59,  34-5  per  cent, 

suffered  under  each  of  them,  but  still  I  1860-64,  27.5  per  cent. ;  1865-69,  28.5  per  cent, 

hold  these  to  be  minor  ones  and  do  not  1870-74,  22.5  per  cent.;  1875-79,  22  per  cent, 

dignify  them  with  the  name  of  ''  valid."  1880-84,  i9-5  per  cent. ;  1885-89,  16  per  cent. 

The  arst  is  a  feeling  of  revulsion  at  the  1890-94,  14  per  cent." 

type  of  man  with  whom  one  must  asso-  From  this  and  other  facts  he  concludes 

ciate.     Any  man  in  the  ministry  of  any  that : 

strength  himself  has  felt  this  at  some  "The  future  will  probably  witness  a  steady 
time.  The  probability  is  that  he  began  to  gain  in  medicine,  a  slight  gain  in  teaching,  a 
feel  it  back  as  early  as  his  college  days,  rapid  but  unstable  gain  in  the  law  and  a  con- 
He  noticed  there  that  strong  men  pre-  tinued  decline  in  the  ministry." 
pared  to  study  law  or  medicine,  weak  A  second  subordinate  reason  is  found 
ones  theology.  Even  there  he  was  in  a  feeUng  that  the  young  man  in  the 
tempted  to  believe  that  men  who  found  ministry  to-day  has,  or  ought  to  have,  of 
themselves  fit  to  do  nothing  else  consid-  something  not  far  from  dishonesty.  If 
ered  themselves  called  to  preach.  Later  he  is  as  honest  as  he  ought  to  be,  he  dis- 
he  feared  that  he  found  this  suspicion  likes  everything  that  bears  the  semblance 
confirmed  in  his  Divinity  School.  When  of  a  pose,  and  when  he  compares  him- 
he  compared  the  personnel  of  students  in  self  with  the  other  young  men  whom  he 
the  seminary  with  that  of  the  student  knows — men  of  his  own  age  in  other  pro- 
body  in  college  he  decided  that,  upon  the  fessions — he  realizes  that  he  is  no  better 
whole,  the  average  here  was  inferior  to  than  they  are,  and  it  grates  upon  his 
the  average  there.  After  he  has  gradu-  nerves  to  think  that  he  should  be  consid- 
ated  and  moves  among  the  "  brethren  of  ered  so,  or  be  considered  one  of  those 
the  cloth,"  he  still  feels  the  same  thing,  who  think  that  they  are  so.  He  notices. 
Eventually  this  feeling  comes  to  weigh  too,  that  young  men  who  were  his  com- 
upon  him :  it  oppresses  him.  panions  once  in  college,  and  who  are  now 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  feeling  working  along  other  lines,  work  harder 
is  justified :  the  personal  element  enters  than  he  does.  They  have  to  do  so  in  or- 
so  largely  and  personal  pride  is  so  strong,  der  to  win  corresponding  position  or  pro- 
I  have  heard  this  very  thing  said  by  al-  motion.  He  notices,  too,  that  their  aver- 
most  every  clergyman  I  know,  and  am  age  salary  is  smaller.  Again,  he  notices 
sure  that  they  who  say  it  feel  it.  The  that,  both  as  regards  their  time  for  study 
curious  thing  is  the  way  in  which  each  and  their  opportunity  for  gaining  social 
one  seems  to  think  that  he  himself  is  fit,  prestige  and  position,  they  are  restrained 
but  is  not  quite  sure  about  anybody  else,  in  a  way  that  he  is  not.  He  comes  to  won- 
I  know,  too,  what  a  large  part  self-  der  why,  or  whether  at  all,  he  is  entitled 
conceit  might  play  here ;  and  yet  I  am  thus  to  rank  or  pose  above  them, 
just  as  sure  that  in  my  own  case  this  And,  furthermore,  and  worse  than  this, 
feeling  is  not  wholly  a  sign  of  egotism,  for  my  own  part  I  have  come  to  feel,  and 
I  have  merely  come  deliberately  to  believe  that  deeply,  that  these  young  men  of 
that  statement  heard  so  often — namely,  whom  I  speak,  my  confreres,  lead  a  more 
that  the  ministry  to-day  is  not  the  pro-  normal  life  than  I  do.  They  have  less  te- 
fession  which  attracts  the  strongest  men.  straint  and  less  constraint.     What  they 

If  one  is  content  to  accept  figures  here  do  they  do  naturally ;  what  I  do  I  have 

in  proof  of  facts   he  will  find  them  in  an  to   do   in   large    measure   professionally, 

article  entitled  ''  The  Careers  of  Scholar-  When  they  choose  their  pleasures   and 

ly  Men  in  America,"    published    a    few  must   deny   themselves   some   that   they 

months  ago  in  The  Century,  written  by  would  choose,  they  refrain  because  these 

a  professor  in  Columbia  University,  who  are  illegitimate  in  themselves :  the  only 

says:  reasons  operative  are  those  of  practical 
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ethics ;  they  have  no  one  to  consider  but 
themselves ;  while  I,  when  I  choose,  must 
take  into  account  not  only  what  is  lawful, 
but  what  is  expedient  as  well ;  not 
only  what  I  myself  may  think,  but  what 
some  one  for  whose  opinions  I  am  re- 
sponsible, and  whose  conduct  by  my  ex- 
ample I  may  influence,  may  think  also. 
Consequently,  I  feel  that  all  their  social 
life  is  much  more  normal,  sane  and  natu- 
ral than  mine  is  or  can  be. 

Again,  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
upon  the  whole,  these  men  are  more  use- 
ful in  the  community  and  often  are  more 
deeply  interested  in  the  things  that  ought 
to  form  its  deepest  interest  and  chief  con- 
cern than  I  am  or  can  be.  For  example, 
they  are  interested  in  politics.  So  am  T. 
But  their  interest  is  an  active  one,  while 
mine  is,  of  necessity,  more  or  less  lan- 
guid. Thev  take  the  stump,  make 
speeches  and  solicit  votes ;  T  cannot  do 
this,  at  least  I  may  not  without  laying 
myself  open  to  the  charge  of  being  a 
mountebank.  Again,  they  do  such  things 
PS  man  and  ofificer  the  regiments  of  the 
National  Guard ;  I  can  do  neither,  for  I 
?m  under  the  restraint  of  being  profes- 
sionally incompetent  to  serve  in  warfare 
or  bear  arms.  And  so  on  throughout  a 
long  list. 

But  these,  I  know,  are  only  minor  rea- 
sons both  and  never  worth  considering 
so  seriously  that  they  would  overrule  that 
deeper  feeling  of  conviction  tb^t  one 
ought  to  have  th^t  he  is  right.  Where, 
then,  are  the  ''valid"  reasons?  Are 
there  any?  I  remember  talking  with  an 
older  man  once  upon  this  matter  who  re- 
minded me  that  there  are  two — that  is 
to  say,  there  are  two  qualifications  that  a 
man  must  have,  else  it  is  criminal  for  him 
to  pose  before  his  fellows ;  and,  vice 
versa,  if  he  h^s  these  two  he  need  never 
charge  himself  with,  nor  fear  to  be 
charged  with,  dishonesty  in  standing 
forth  before  his  fellows  as  their  com- 
forter, their  teacher,  counselor  and 
leader.  The  first  of  these  is  sincerity  of 
beHef ;  the  second  is  puritv  of  life.  Said 
he :  ''  Do  you  earnestly  believe  the  things 
that  you  preach?  And  in  vour  private 
life   are  you  above  reproach  ?  " 

In  this  diagnosis  of  my  own  case  I 
must  answer  these  two  questions  thus : 
First,  I  am  sincere  in  my  beliefs.  To  be 
sure,  those  beliefs  are  diflFerent  from  what 
they  were  ten  years  ago ;  but  that  is  not 


the  point.  I  do  not  believe,  indeed  I  most 
profoundly  disbelieve,  a  hundred  things 
that  I  was  taught;  but,  then,  in  that  I 
differ  not  at  all  from  everybody  else. 
I  do  believe  most  earnestly  the  things  I 
preach ;  I  will  preach  nothing  else.  But, 
even  so,  the  question  then  is:  Can  a  man, 
upon  his  own  beliefs,  found  or  maintain 
a  church?  Is  he  free  to  do  so?  And  is 
it  worth  the  doing?    I  think  not. 

Regarding  the  second,  I  do  lay  claim 
to  purity  of  life  also.  But  even  that  I 
think  is  scarce  tJie  point.  The  point  lies 
in  the  question :  Just  what  constitutes 
such  purity?  In  short,  what  is  the  atti- 
tude of  superiority  or  of  inferiority  to- 
ward other  men  that  will  insure  success 
here?  For  my  own  part  I  find  that  I 
am  neither  quite  good  enough  or  quite 
bad  enough  to  be  such  a  "  success  "  in 
the  ministry.  By  being  "  good  enough  " 
I  mean  being  that  kind  of  a  man  who 
never  makes  mistakes,  but  who  in  all  his 
conduct  is  immaculate.  There  are  such 
men,  but  I  have  always  noticed  they  are 
weak  men  and  that  their  goodness  is 
wholly  of  a  negative  sort.  By  being  "  bad 
enough  "  I  mean  that  kind  of  a  man,  at 
the  other  extreme,  who  is  so  thoroughly 
shrewd  and  deceitful  as  always  to  appear 
good  and  never  to  be  caught.  There  are 
such  men  also.  But  this,  too,  I  can  neither 
do  nor  be. 

But  do  even  these  two  things,  when 
thus  defined,  constitute  reasons  for  aban- 
doning a  profession  entrance  into  which 
involved  one  thine  not  known  in  other 
fields,  namelv.  that  curious  thing,  a 
"  Call  "?  Well,  just  what  is  a  "  Call"? 
Did  I  imaeine  I  was  called?  Yes,  to  be 
sure  I  did ;  but,  then,  in  just  what  did 
that  ''call"  consist? 

For  one  thing,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  it  came  early.  It  had  of  necessitv  to 
come  fifteen  vears  ago,  for  it  is  that  many 
vears  since  I  began  my  preparation.  At 
that  time  I  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  Did 
I  at  that  age  know  enough  about  either 
God  or  man  to  decide  to  stand  between 
them?  I  thought  I  did,  and  in  my  limited 
knowledge  of  them  both  perhaps  I  was 
iustified  in  believing  then  that  T  was. 
Maybe,  too,  I  was  so  then.  I  do  not 
know.  T  onlv  know  that  since  then  I 
have  changed.  The  change  has  been 
produced  in  part  bv  my  long  course  of 
studv  and  in  part  by  years  of  growth. 
I  could  not  have  foreseen  these  things 
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then,  nor  may  I  now  be  held  responsible 
for  either.  I  may,  however,  reckon  with 
the  facts  as  they  are  now. 

And,  to  be  further  analytic,  just  what 
are  these  facts?  In  just  what  did  that 
change  consist'^  As  tersely  as  I  can  put 
it,  in  this :  that,  whereas  then  I  wartted  to 
help  men  and  thought  I  saw  how,  now 
I  even  more  earnestly  want  the  former, 
but  I  much  less  clearly  see  the  latter. 
The  method  then  was  plain,  the  desire 
only  moderately  strong;  now  the  desire 
is  much  stronger — so  strong,  indeed,  at 
times  as  to  be  overwhelming,  but  the 
method  is  less  clear — so  obscure,  indeed, 
at  times  that  I  confess  I  have  no  theory 
as  to  what  it  is  at  all.  In  other  words,  as 
fifteen  years  have  passed,  that  early  de- 
sire has  deepened  and  strengthened,  while 
the  method  has  grown  indistinct  and 
vague,  with  corresponding  rate  of  insist- 
ency and  intensity. 

Nor  is  this  true  in  my  case  alone.  I 
lay  it  to  the  charge  of  every  man  in  the 
ministry  to-day  that  he  is  in  much  the 
same  condition.  At  least  this  is  true  in 
the  Protestant  Church.  It  is  not  so  true 
of  those  who  serve  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  task  of  the  Roman  priest  is 
still  plain.  He  has  a  clear  conception  of 
what  he  is  trying  to  do,  and,  whether  it 
be  worth  or  not  worth  doing,  he  still 
knows  the  way  to  get  it  done.  He  has 
what  I  have  not,  a  simple  terminus  ad 
quern.  It  is  simply  a  fact  that  among  the 
Protestant  clergy  there  is  an  ever  increas- 
ing obscurity  of  conception  regarding 
the  very  task  itself  they  have  before 
them.  In  the  past  dozen  years  alone  that 
task  has  shaped  itself  differently  in  dif- 
ferent periods  and  is  perpetually  shaping 
itself  differently  to  different  men.  Once 
the  Evangelistic  method  claimed  the  best 
of  their  attention ;  then  great  missionary 
enterprises  found  all  emphasis  laid  on 
them;  then  came  the  study  of  Sociology 
as  the  sole  means  toward  the  desired  end, 
and  then  the  building  of  parish  houses, 
the  doing  of  institutional  church  work, 
the  raising  of  money  for  the  endowment 
of  hospitals,  schools,  asylums,  etc. 

Now,  to  what  does  all  this  lead?  It  is 
at  this  point  that  my  doubt  takes  its  deep- 
est plunge,  for  this  I  believe  to  be  the 
most  important  point  of  all.  It  shapes  it- 
self into  the  question:  Will  the  Church 
continue  to  exist  at  all?    Of  course,  there 


are  those  who  answer  this  question  af- 
firmatively,  and   that   dogmatically,   and 
find  the  reason  for  their  answer  in  their 
conception  of  the  Church  itself,  its  origin 
and  its  nature.    They  believe  that  origin 
to  be  divine  and  they  concern  themselves 
but  little  for  the  future  of  it,  confident 
that  that  future  will  take  care  of  itself. 
I  wish  I  could  be  so  complacent.     I  can- 
not.    I  can  find  no  reason  for  believing 
in  the  Church's  perpetuity  apart  from  its 
mission,  and  the  duration  of  its  mission 
I  conceive  to  be  determined  by  its  utility. 
If  the  Church  proves  to  be  worth  per- 
petuating it  will  stay ;  if  not,  it  must  go, 
as  have  gone  before  it  other  institutions 
created  in  the  service  of  religion  and  even 
certain  forms  of  that  very  Church's  own 
worship,  such  as  that  in  monasteries  and 
that  subsequently  in  cathedrals.    Nothing 
is  more  idle  than  to  employ  statistics  to 
prove  whether  people  are  or  are  not  at- 
tending  church    more    generally    to-day 
than  they  did  a  generation  or  a  century 
ago.    Perhaps  they  are ;  perhaps  they  are 
not ;  that  is  a  simple  question    of    fact. 
The  question  of  more  importance  is  that 
regarding    the    enthusiasm    which    they 
manifest  in  what  they  do  when  they  are 
there.     It  is  not  so  hard  to  see  that  this 
enthusiasm  is  not  great,  indeed  that  it  is 
so  trivial  as  to  be  inconsiderable.    Nor  is 
it  hard  to  see  that,  while  the  figures  repre- 
senting church  attendance,  reckoned  ab- 
solutely, may  still  be  large,  relatively  the 
number  of  young  people  is  appallingly 
small.    This  being  the  case,  the  question 
arises :  Where  is  that  adherence  and  sup- 
port to  come  from  in  the  next  genera- 
tion ?    Will  it  even  come  at  all  ? 

And  that  in  turn  raises  one  other  point, 
embodied  in  one  other  question :  Should 
the  Church  persist?  Is  it  not  possible 
that  things  have  changed  even  in  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  alone  and  that  they 
are  changing  to-day  with  such  accelerat- 
ing rapidity  that  we  have  come  to  the 
point  where  it  is  seriously  to  be  doubted 
whether  the  Church,  with  its  pulpit,  is  the 
best  medium  of  expression  for  religious 
or  any  other  opinion  ?  The  press,  the  pub- 
lic platform  and  a  dozen  other  agencies 
have  so  widened  their  scope  and  so  broad- 
ened their  sphere  that  any  one,  not  to  say 
all,  of  them  have  become  dangerous  com- 
petitors. 

I  know,  and  that  right  well,  that  at 
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this  point  there  are  those  who  assert  that 
even  the  preaching,  teaching  function  of 
the  Church  is  not  its  chief  function,  and 
that,  therefore,  even  tho  this  one  should 
be  superseded,  it  has  a  larger,  a  more 
vital  and  a  more  peculiar  function — 
namely,  that  of  administering  spiritual 
comfort  and  counsel  and  developing 
spiritual  energy  and  power  in  the  lives 
of  individuals  who  are  its  wards.  Well, 
just  what  are  the  facts  here?  To  what 
extent  do  the  Church's  members  them- 
selves to-day  look  to  the  Church's  clergy 
in  their  official  capacity  for  such  service? 
The  pastor  of  one  of  the  largest  congre- 
gations in  New  York,  a  congregation 
whose  nominal  "  membership  "  is  reck- 
oned in  four  figures,  and  himself  an  ear- 
nest, godly  man,  tells  me,  in  confidence,  in 
perplexity  and  despair,  this.  Says  he: 
"  I  keep,  five  days  in  the  week,  through- 
out the  year,  an  "  Office  Hour,"  partly  in 
order  to  economize  my  time,  but  in  larger 
part  to  give  to  any  one  who  wants  to  see 
me  upon  any  matter  ample  opportunity 
to  do  so  freely  and  yet  privately.  In  one 
year  alone  I  have  been  interviewed  by  a 
thousand  different  persons ;  yet  in  only 
six  cases,  by  actual  count,  have  these  call- 
ers come  to  me  regarding  spiritual  iliat- 
ters.  They  have  asked  for  money,  for 
influence,  for  advice  in  worldly  affairs, 
in  short,  for  everything  under  the  sun — 
except  for  spiritual  counsel ! 

What,  then,  is  the  result  of  this  decline 
in  both  these  functions  of  the  Church? 
Is  it  not  this?  The  Church,  thus  driven 
by  competition  to  widen  its  field,  has  sent 
its  clergy  out,  or  at  least  has  allowed 
them  to  go  out,  to  do  many  things  in  the 
name  of  religion  which  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it.  The  clergy  to- 
day are  busy?  Yes.  But  busy  doing 
what?  Not  things  they  ever  were  or- 
dained to  do.  They  are  busy  as  managers 
of  institutions,  as  members  of  commit- 
tees, as    representatives    on    boards,   as 


trustees  of  asylums,  orphanages,  schools 
and  hospitals,  dispensaries  and  colleges, 
and  builders  for  themselves  of  parish- 
houses,  where  they  organize  and  execute 
affairs  of  clubs  and  guilds,  societies  and 
institutes.  They  were  not  "  ordained  "  to 
do  these  things,  nor  did  they  need  years 
of  professional  training  to  become  able  to 
do  them.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  those 
men  who  are  busiest  in  the  ministry  to- 
day are  busy  only  doing  things  which  lie 
wholly  outside  of  that  especial  sphere,  so 
far  as  there  ever  was  a  special  sphere  for 
work  in  which  they  were  especially 
trained,  in  so  far  as  they  ever  were 
specially  trained.  For  my  own  part,  I 
must  either  find  for  myself  some  work 
in  the  Church  which  is  sufficiently  unique 
to  justify  my  continuing  in  the  unique 
position  of  a  *'  calling,"  or  I  must  aban- 
don the  latter  here  to  find  the  former 
somewhere  else. 

And  what  is  my  purpose  in  writing 
this?  It  is  to  sound  frankly  a  note  of 
honesty:  to  speak  a  word  in  self-defense 
for  those  who  act  as  I  am  acting.  I  differ 
not  at  all  from  dozens  like  myself,  some 
of  whom  have  left  the  Church  already, 
others  who  will  leave  it  soon,  and 
many  more  who  would  do  so  were  they 
not  restrained  by  the  things  I  have  recited 
at  the  outset.  I  differ  from  certain  of 
those  who  happen  to  stay  in,  I  am  quite 
sure,  only  in  that  I  happen  to  be  free  to 
step  out.  I  feel  that  there  is  nothing  dis- 
honorable in  the  step  that  I  am  taking.  I 
have  simply  lost  my  mission  and  my  mes- 
sage, and  have  found  the  courage  neces- 
sary to  give  up  a  lucrative  position  with- 
out present  hope  of  finding  even  one  in 
which  to  earn  a  living.  Far  has  it  been 
from  my  desire  to  say  anything  that  may 
by  any  possibility  sound  flippant.  On  the 
contrary,  these  pages  record  a  veritable 
soul's  tragedy.  It  is  because  of  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  disclosures,  and  that  alone. 
that  I  choose  not  to  sign  my  name. 


'' Floundering   and     Foundering'' 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy 

*  '    \  4  -^NY  a  year  is  in  its  grave  "  Protectionist    until    he    gets    up    in    the 

1 V 1      since  Gladstone  on  a  famous  House  of  Commons,  perhaps  in  answer 

occasion    described  a  certain  to  some  pressing  question,  and  informs 

British   administration   as    "  floundering  the  House  what  his  personal  convictions 

and  foundering."    No  words  could  more  are. 

effectively  describe  the  condition  of  the  In  the  debate  which  was  still  going  on 

Ministry  of  which  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Bal-  at  the  time  when  I  began  this  article 
four  is  just  now  so  unlucky  as  to  be  the  there  were  some  most  curious  illustra- 
leader.  The  House  of  Commons  has  tions  of  this  strange  variety  of  opinions 
been  mainly  occupied  since  the  opening  among  members  of  the  same  administra- 
of  the  session  by  discussions  which  have  tion.  The  actual  debate  arose  on  a  mo- 
to  do  with  the  complex  questions  for  the  tion  made  by  Mr.  John  Morley,  accord- 
raising  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  ing  to  the  usual  form  at  the  opening  of 
pushfulness  and  the  peculiar  intrepidity  a  session,  and  taking  the  shape  of  an 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  One  might  have  amendment  to  the  address  in  reply  to 
thought,  however,  that  the  members  of  the  speech  from  the  Throne,  the  pro- 
any  Government  would  have  no  diffi-  posed  amendment  being,  in  fact,  a  re- 
culty  in  making  up  their  minds  as  to  affirmation  of  the  fidelity  of  the  House  to 
whether  they  agreed  with  Mr.  Chamber-  the  principles  of  Free  Trade.  During 
lain  or  differed  from  him  on  questions  that  debate  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  brother 
which,  beyond  all  dispute,  are  of  vital  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  a  leading 
interest  to  the  Empire.  Is  the  Conserva-  member  of  the  administration,  declared 
tive  Government  composed  of  Free  Trad-  absolutely  against  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
ers  or  Protectionists?  That  is  the  plain  in  favor  of  the  principles  of  Free  Trade, 
and  simple  question  which  now  calls  for  So  far  so  good — or,  so  far  so  bad — ac- 
a  decisive  answer.  cording  as  each  listener's  convictions 
The  ordinary  mortal  might  well  have  might  lead  him  to  put  it.  But  then  there 
taken  it  for  granted  that  the  members  arose  not  long  after,  in  the  course  of  the 
of  Mr.  Balfour's  administration  must  debate,  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  who  holds 
have  already  made  up  their  minds  on  that  very  office  of  Colonial  Secretary 
this  subject.  Some  of  the  men  who  were  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  lately  resigned, 
until  lately  members  of  that  administra-  and  Mr.  Lyttelton  declared  himself  in 
tion  seem  to  have  had  no  difficulty  in  favor  of  Protection  principles  and  op- 
making  up  their  minds.  Mr.  Chamber-  posed  to  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade.  An- 
lain  resigned  office  because  he  had  be-  other  member  of  the  Government,  altho 
come  a  Protectionist  and  would  not  re-  not  holding  so  high  a  place  there  as  Mr. 
main  a  member  of  any  Government  which  Lyttelton,  proclaimed  on  his  own  part 
did  not  go  in  plain  and  square  against  just  the  same  convictions.  Now,  it  is 
Free  Trade.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  quite  certain  that  there  are  among  the 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  Mr.  Ritchie  political  supporters  of  the  Conservative 
and  others  gave  up  their  Ministerial  administration  in  the  House  of  Com- 
places  because  they  were  thorough  and  mons  several  men  of  great  ability  and 
convinced  Free  Traders,  and  refused  to  influence  who  are  open  and  avowed  op- 
remain  in  any  administration  which  ad-  ponents  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  lately 
mitted  of  a  compromise  with  the  system  adopted  opinions.  It  must  be  difficult, 
of  Protection.  But  as  the  Conservative  indeed,  for  these  men  to  know  whether 
Government  now  stands  nobody  can  they  ought  to  count  themselves  among 
tell  from  day  to  day,  or  even  from  hour  the  supporters  or  among  the  opponents 
to  hour,  whether  this  or  that  member  of  of  Mr.  Balfour's  administration.  The 
the  Goyernpient  is  a  Free  Trader  or  a  trouble  is  made  all  the  greater  because 
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Mr.  Balfour  himself  has  been  compelled 
by  severe  ill  health  to  absent  himself 
from  the  House  of  Commons  during 
this  important  and  almost  unprecedented 
debate.  Every  one  knows  that  Mr.  Bal- 
four is  utterly  incapable  of  giving  en- 
couragement to  any  mean  stratagems  or 
political  dodges  on  the  part  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  that  if  he  saw  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  fair  case  to  uphold  he  would 
never  have  consented  to  evade  or  post- 
pone the  free  decision  of  the  representa- 
tive chamber  and  the  country.  But  in 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Balfour 
every  prominent  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  trying  to  be  a  leader  for 
himself  and  to  make  a  party  of  his  own, 
and  the  immediate  result  is  the  state  of 
bewildering  confusion  into  which  the 
Ministry  and  the  Conservatives  general- 
ly have  recently  fallen.  When  the  divi- 
sion came  on  Mr.  Morley's  amendment 
the  Government,  which  has  hitherto 
been  able  to  count  on  a  majority  of  con- 
siderably more  than  one  hundred,  found 
itself  reduced  to  a  majority  of  barely 
fifty-one,  and  this  majority  includes,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  all  the  actual  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  who  took  part 


in  the  division  and  thereby  voted  for 
the  retention  by  them  of  their  own  of- 
fices and  salaries.  The  floundering, 
therefore,  has  been  going  on  and  the 
final   foundering  cannot  be  far  ofT. 

iVlr.  Chamberlain,  as  well  as  Mr.  Bal- 
four, has  been  absent  from  the  whole  of 
tills  debate.  The  pushful  Joseph  has 
gone  to  Egypt  for  the  benefit  of  his 
liealth.  It  has  been  often  and  widely 
suggested  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  left  the 
country  at  this  critical  juncture  merely 
because  he  did  not  wish  to  exhibit  him- 
self as  the  leader  of  a  movement  which 
some  of  the  recent  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions have  shown  to  be  utterly  out  of 
favor  with  the  very  constituencies  on 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  mainly  relied. 
But  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  really  in  a  very 
serious  condition  of  ill  health,  and  that 
his  removal  to  a  brighter  climate  for  the 
winter  than  that  of  England  had  become 
actually  necessary  for  his  recovery. 

One  does  not  seem  somehow  to  as- 
sociate so  intensely  modern  a  personage 
as  Joseph  Chamberlain  with  the  mystic 
regions  of  the  Nile,  with  the  Pyramids, 
and  the  Sphinx.  Punch  has,  in  fact,  this 
week  an  amusing  cartoon  entitled  "  Jo- 
seph in  Egypt,"  which  represents  the 
shade  of  Pharaoh  gazing  in  wonder  at 
Chamberlain  in  his  modern  dress,  with 
his  glass  in  his  eye  and  his  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  and  the  shadow  from  the  dim 
past  utters  the  words,  "  Joseph  ?  Jo- 
seph? I  seem  to  know  the  name,  but  I 
can't  recall  your  face."  Kinglake,  in  his 
marvelous  "  Eothen,"  has  poured  forth 
a  passage  of  thrilling  eloquence  in  which 
he  glorifies  the  symbolism  and  the 
memories  of  that  "  stone  image,"  and 
declares  that  the  veriest  modern  cynic 
"  dares  not  mock  at  the  Sphinx."  I  do 
not  feel  quite  certain  whether  Joseph 
Chamberlain  would  be  likely  to  be  deep- 
ly impressed  by  the  nearness  of  the 
Sphinx,  and  I  cannot  repress  a  strong 
suspicion  that  even  while  he  goes 
through  the  tourist's  necessary  task  of 
gazing  on  the  immortal  statue  his  mind 
must  keep  going  back  to  some  of  the 
recent  elections  in  England  which  so 
unexpectedly  proclaimed  against  his 
policy. 

There   can   be   no   question,   however, 
that  the  absence  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
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Chamberlain  made  the  recent  debate 
much  wanting  in  serious  interest.  On 
the  Opposition  side  of  the  House  the 
two  most  conspicuous  successes  were 
made  by  Mr.  Asquith,  who  once  held 
high  office  in  a  Liberal  administration, 
and  Mr.  John  Redmond,  leader  of  the 
Irish  National  Party.  Mr.  Asquith's 
speech  was  a  brilliant  display  of  blended 
argument  and  humor,  the  humor  itself 
being  concentrated  argument  fancifully 
put,  and  the  argument,  even  in  its  most 
serious  passages,  electrified  by  flashes  of 
humor.  Mr  Asquith  is  one  of  the  few 
practicing  barristers  who,  within  my 
recollection,  have  won  really  great  dis- 
tinction as  Parliamentary  orators,  and 
this  latest  speech  of  his  has  distinctly 
added  to  his  reputation.  Mr.  Redmond's 
speech  was  admitted  by  all  who  heard 
it  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive delivered  in  the  House  for  many 
years. 

Another  speaker  who  made  especial 
mark  during  the  debate  on  John  Mor- 
ley's  amendment  was  the  Hon.  F.  W. 
Lambton,  whose  success  is  the  mor^  wel- 
come because  of  the  historic  name  which 
he  bears.  He  belongs  to  the  family  of 
John  George  Lambton,  the  celebrated 
Earl  of  Durham  who  may  be  said  with- 
out extravagance  of  phrase  to  have 
created  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  In 
the  early  years  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign 
a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Canada,  and 
when  the  rising  had  been  suppressed 
by  the  British  military  forces  Lord  Dur- 
ham was  sent  out  from  England  as  a  sort 
of  temporary  dictator  to  organize  some 
scheme  of  government  which  might  keep 
the  Canadian  provinces  loyal  to  the  Brit- 
ish Crown.  Lord  Durham  found  Canada 
in  a  state  of  utter  discontent  and  dis- 
ruption. The  French  provinces  were  at 
constant  strife  with  what  I  may  call 
the  English  provinces — English — that  is, 
by  descent — and  the  one  only  bond  of 
sympathy  between  the  two  races  was 
their  common  hatred  for  the  system  of 
government  carried  on  by  the  British 
rulers  in  London.  Lord  Durham  sur- 
veyed the  whole  situation  with  the  eyes 
of  a  statesman,  with  the  eyes  of  a  man 
of  genius,  and  he  soon  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Canada  could  only  be  kept 
loyal  to  the  British  Crown  by  granting 
her  a  complete  system  of  national  self- 


government.  He  was  able  to  inspire 
with  his  convictions  such  English  states- 
men as  Lord  John  Russell,  and  through 
such  influence  the  great  change  was 
made  which  endowed  Canada  with  a 
complete  system  of  what  we  should  now 
describe  as  home  rule.  Since  that  time, 
as  everybody  knows,  Canada  has  been 
one  of  the  most  loyal  and  prosperous 
members  of  the  British  Imperial  sys- 
tem, and  the  French  provinces  and  the 
English  provinces  have  lived  on  perfect- 
ly amicable  terms.  I  have  always  felt 
a  great  admiration  for  the  character  and 
career  of  Lord  Durham,  and,  altho  his 
measures  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
gained  the  approval  of  the  general  Eng- 
lish public  during  his  lifetime,  the  re- 
sults of  their  operation  have  long  since 
carried  conviction  to  every  reasonable 
mind  at  home  and  abroad.  There  can 
be  but  one  feeling  of  general  gratifica- 
tion in  this  country  and  in  Canada  at  the 
Parliamentary  success  just  won  by  a 
member  of  the  family  to  which  the  states- 
man belonged  who  may  fairly  be  said 
to  have  founded  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

The  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on   the  fiscal  question,   and  more  latel}' 
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still  on  the  question  of  "  Chinese  cheap  la- 
bor "  in  South  Africa,  have  for  the  time 
somewhat  diverted  public  attention  here 
from  the  events  of  the  war  between 
Japan  and  Russia.  Indeed,  the  events 
thus  far  have  been  but  mere  prelimi- 
naries, and  the  actual  struggle  has  hard- 
ly yet  begun.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
how  the  sympathy  of  the  English  public 
has  gone  almost  altogether  with  the  cause 
of  Japan  and  how  nine  Englishmen  out 
of  ten  seem  perfectly  convinced  that 
Japan  must  be  the  victor  in  the  struggle. 
Of  course,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  England  has  a  treaty  of  general 
alliance  with  Japan — a  treaty  which,  if 
Japan  were  assailed  by  two  Powers  at 
once,  would  compel  England  to  come  to 
her  rescue  in  arms — and  this  treaty  na- 
.turally  suggests  a  sympathy  between 
the  two  peoples.  Why  the  English  peo- 
ple should  ever  have  gone  into  such  an 
alliance  I  for  one  am  not  able  to  under- 
stand, and  it  may  at  any  moment  be- 
come the  means  of  drawing  England  into 
a  most  momentous  and  widely  spreading 
war.  At  the  present  hour,  however,  the 
great  majority  of  Englishmen  seem  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  Japan  has  noth- 
ing to  do-  but  to  sweep  the  Russian 
navies  off  the  seas,  and  then  drive  the 
Russians  clean  out  of  the  Far  East.  They 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  within  the 
recollection  of  many  of  us  who  are  still 
living  Russia  held  out  in  the  Crimea 
for  more  than  two  years  against  the 
combined  armies  of  England,  France, 
Turkey  and  Sardinia,  and  peace  was 
only  brought  about  at  last  because  Louis 
Napoleon,  then  Emperor  of  the  French, 
became  sick  of  the  whole  business  and 
insisted  that  some  conditions  of  peace 
must  be  sought  and  found. 

A  movement  has  just  been  undertaken 
by  the  National  Literary  Society  of  Ire- 
land which  will,  I  am  sure,  be  followed 
with  deep  interest  by  my  countrymen  in 
America,  and,  indeed,  by  all  American 
lovers   of  genuine  poetry.     The  move- 


ment is  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  na* 
tional  memorial  in  Ireland  to  the  genius 
of  James  Clarence  Mangan,  one  of  the 
most  gifted  and  most  genuine  poetic 
artists  whom  Ireland  has  yet  produced. 
Last  year  was  the  centenary  of  Mangan's 
birth,  and  the  event  gives  naturally  an 
impulse  to  the  proposed  national  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  poet.  The  circular 
issued  by  the  Irish  National  Literary  So- 
ciety contains  some  words  which  will  be 
read  with  especial  interest  by  Americans 
"  Not  until,"  these  are  the  words, 
"  America  had  produced  two  editions  of 
his  poems  does  Ireland  possess  even 
one."  Mangan  died  in  the  days  of  my 
early  youth,  and  I  never  even  saw  him, 
but  I  knew  many  of  his  friends,  and  his 
poems  were  always  familiar  to  me.  He 
had  many  of  the  extravagances  and  fol- 
lies which  at  one  time  used  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  habitual  characteristics  of 
genius,  but  he  was  a  devoted  National 
Irishman  and  he  touched  the  chords  of 
the  Irish  National  harp  with  the  hand 
of  a  genuine  minstrel.  The  movement 
which  is  now  working  out  such  a  splen- 
did success  in  Ireland  for  the  revival  of 
the  Gaelic  language  and  "of  Ireland's 
magnificent  literature  and  minstrelsy 
might  well  be  said  to  have  caught  its  in- 
spiration from  the  impulse  and  the  ex- 
ample of  Clarence  Mangan.  I  heard  a 
distinguished  English  author  and  states- 
man once  say  that  he  did  not  think  any 
Englishman  should  ever  be  appointed 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  who  could 
not  prove  that  he  fully  understood  and 
appreciated  the  spirit  and  the  meaning 
of  Mangan's  noble  poem  addressed  to 
his  native  country  under  the  name  of 
"  My  Dark  Rosaleen."  The  time  has 
surely  come  when  the  Dark  Rosaleen 
should  raise  some  monument  to  the 
memory  of  her  dead  lover,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  such  a  tribute  will  have  its  sympa- 
thizers on  the  American  as  well  as  the 
Irish  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

London,  England. 
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The   Great  Cripple  Creek  Strike 

BY  WILLIAM  ENGLISH  WALLING 

[Mr.  Walling  is  now  a  resident  of  the  University  Settlement  in  this  city.  He  has 
recently  returned  from  a  visit  of  investigation  in  Colorado,  where  he  met  prominent  men 
of  both  parties  and  is  thoroughly  informed  on  the  subject.  He  is  a  student  of  labor 
problems  and  was  a  factory  inspector  in  Illinois  for  a  year  and  a  half. — Editor.] 

HE  Western  Federation  of  Miners  bor  was  too  slow.  When  the  miners  wanted 
has  unionized  nearly  every  metal-  to  boycott  a  store  or  put  a  newspaper  out 
liferous    mine    from    Canada    to    of  business  they  did  not  like  to  have  to 

go  to  Washington 
and  wait  until  the 
''Gompers  Ma- 
chine "  got  ready 
to  act.  The  Ameri- 
can Labor  Union 
believes  in  the 
power  of  money  as 
well  as  the  power 
o  f  numbers.  It 
has  accumulated  a 
big  "defense 
fund,"  which  is 
variously  esti- 
mated at  from  one 
to  three  million 
dollars. 

This    new    Fed- 
eration    is    c  o  m- 
posed     of    "  prac- 
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Mexico.  It  has 
gathered  into  i  t  s 
ranks  all  the  work- 
ingmen  employed 
about  the  mines, 
from  engineers 
and  blacksmiths  to 
miners  and  labor- 
ers. It  has  organ- 
ized a  rival  body  to 
the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor, 
through  which  it 
controls  all  the 
other  unions  about 
the  camps — the 
American  Labor 
Union. 

The  American 
Federation  of  La- 
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tical  "  men—"  militant,  alert,  tireless, 
persistent,"  say  their  enemies,  the  Mine 
Owners,  "  and  criminal,"  they  add.  Rut 
that  is  the  question.  The  Governor 
has  answered  it  in  the  affirmative.  Noth- 
ing has  yet  been  decided  by  the  courts. 

The  Federation  is  unquestionably  mili- 
tant. The  Denver  Post  published  an 
article  two  years  ago  derogatory  to  the 
president  of  the  Telluride  union.  In 
three  days  the  paper  lost  1,500  subscrib- 
ers. The  writer  of  the  article  was  dis- 
charged. The  Telluride  Journal  at- 
tacked the  Federation.  It  was  boycotted, 
its  advertisers  were  boycotted,  and  its 
editor  and  owner  was  driven  to  the  verge 
of  ruin. 

The  stores  in  the  mining  camps  have 
been  subject  to  the  Federation's  orders. 
"  It  was,,  handle  this  and  don't  handle 
that,"  they  say.  This  was  costly.  When 
the  present  strike  was  declared,  they 
decided  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke. 
The  Citizens'  Alliances,  with  29,000  mem- 
bers in  Denver,  Pueblo  and  the  big  min- 
ing camps,  were  created  for  the  avowed 
purpose,  among  others,  of  destroying 
the  Federation.  The  "  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners  must  go,"  its  President 
said. 

The  Mine  Owners  joined  the  Alliance, 
the  bankers  and  lawyers  joined  it,  and 
non-union  men  were  cordially  invited  to 


become  members.  A  large  membership 
guaranteed  patronage  for  the  stores,  but 
to  make  sure  of  the  loyalty  of  the  mer- 
chants they  and  the  financial  institu- 
tions entered  into  close  contracts  to  re- 
sist all  dictation  from  the  unions  thence- 
forth. Next,  they  refused  credit  to  union 
men  on  the  assumption  that  the  Mine 
Owners  would  succeed  in  "  non-union- 
izing "  the  industry. 

As  usual,  the  Federation  was  awake. 
It  had  seen  for  some  time  the  up-growth 
of  the  Citizens'  Alliance,  and  was  ready 
with  its  answer.  Union  co-operative 
stores  were  at  once  started  in  each  of  the 
union  camps.  The  old  stores  began  to 
underbid.  The  union  poured  money  into 
the  new  enterprises,  and  they  held  their 
customers.  The  Alliance  then  got  the 
wholesalers  and  jobbers  of  Denver  to 
refuse  to  sell  on  credit  to  the  union  stores. 
The  stores  put  their  purchases  in  the 
hands  of  an  unknown  person  and  bought 
for  cash.  They  had  been  in  business 
several  months  when  I  visited  them  in 
the  Cripple  Creek  district.  They  are  run 
entirely  by  the  miners  themselves. 

''  We  have  got  enough  talent  in  our 
ranks,"  the  Secretary  of  the  Federation 
told  me,  ''  to  run  anything  from  a  barber 
shop  to  a  bank."  The  Federation  has 
gathered  to  itself  thousands  of  adven- 
turous prospectors,  who  differ  from  many 
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of  the  Mine  Owners  only  in  that  they 
have  not  been  kicky  enough  to  make  a 
''  strike."  They  come  from  every  social 
class,  every  occupation  and  every  sec- 
tion. They  are  of  the  most  diverse  char- 
acter— from  the  mere  adventurer  to  the 
enterprising  and  hardy  pioneer.  But 
they  have  these  things  in  common :  They 
are  Americans,  they  are  of  an  independ- 
ent temper,  and  they  have  seen  some- 
thing of  life  and  the  world.  They  are 
not  much  disposed  to  take  anything  for 
granted,  and  they  don't  know  the  mean- 
ing of  defeat. 

The  Federation  is  governed  by  an  Ex- 
ecutive Board  that  sits  occasionally  in 
Denver.  It  is  also  governed  by  referen- 
dums  and  conventions,  but  most  of  all,  it 
is  governed  by  a  triumvirate  of  executive 
officers :  Charles  H.  Moyer,  President ; 
John  M.  O'Neill,  Treasurer,  and  W.  D. 
Haywood,  Secretary.  Haywood  plans, 
O'Neill  writes  and  Mover  executes. 

O'Neill  edits  the  Miners'  Magazine, 
that  is  read  weekly  in  every  mining  camp 
of  the  Rockies.  The  magazine  stands  for 
Socialism  first  and  Unionism  afterward 
— as  ''  an  educational  force,"  Mr.  O'Neill 
explained  to  me.  The  Federation  motto 
is  on  the  outside  cover:  ''  Labor  produces 
all  wealth ;  wealth  belongs  to  the  pro- 
ducer thereof."     This  is  also  to  be  found 


on  the  back  of  every  union  card,  "  lest  we 
forget,"  the  men  explain. 

Already-  the  Federation  has  secured 
industrial  and  political  control  over 
many  of  the  mining  towns.  Industrially 
it  has  grown  strong  enough  in  some  cases 
to  exclude  non-unionists  from  the  camp. 
A  year  or  so  ago  a  sign  appeared  in  the 
mines  at  Cripple  Creek  to  the  effect  that 
the  union  would  not  hold  itself  respon- 
sible for  scabs  that  appeared  in  the  mines 
after  that  date. 

Politically  also  many  of  the  towns  are 
in  the  union's  hands.  Mayors,  sheriffs 
and  judges,  if  not  nominated  by  the 
unions,  owe  their  election  to  them.  By 
conviction  or  interest,  their  decisions 
have  undoubtedly  been  friendly.  The 
press  in  the  camps  and  at  Denver  was 
equally  well  disposed.  But  when  the 
Federation  went  against  the  big  corpo- 
rations at  the  capital  it  failed. 

A  favorite  measure  for  years  with  the 
Federation  has  been  an  eight-hour  law 
for  mines  and  smelters.  Last  year  they 
secured,  by  a  majority  of  40,000  votes, 
the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  Colorado  making  this 
measure  possible.  The  political  plat- 
forms of  both  parties  declared  in  favor 
of  the  proposed  law. but  through  "  under- 
ground influences,"  the  unions  claim,  the 
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law  was  not  passed.  The  union  then  de- 
cided on  a  strike  against  the  Legislature. 
This  would  accomplish  a  double  purpose. 
Jt  would  serve  as  a  lesson  to  enemies  of 
the  union  and  it  would  unionize  the  mills 
and  smelters.  The  industrial  power  of 
the  union  also  had  been  threatened  in 
its  citadel  at  Cripple  Creek.  Ever  since 
its  big  victory  in  1894  E.  A.  Coburn, 
owner  of  the  Ajax  and  Strong  mines, 
waged  war  against  it.  He  refused  to 
unionize  his  mine.  But  he  was  compelled 
to  employ  union  men  to  complete  his 
force.  Among  400  men  employed  at  one 
time  he  told  me  he  had  80  unionists. 
The  foreman  complained  that  they  were 
not  only  restricting  their  own  output,  but 
compelling  the  non-union  men  and  were 
forcing  them  to  do  the  same.  "  I  could 
do  nothing  with  them,"  he  said  *'  so  one 
day  I  had  all  eighty  discharged.  The 
output  of  the  mine  was  greater  next  day 
than  it  had  been  when  these  men  were 
at  work."  This  is  one  way  the  union 
fights.     In  this  case  it  failed. 

But  with  the  mines  and  smelters  in 
the  Federation's  hands,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  force  the  unionization  of  every 
mine  that  shipped  to  them  in  the  moun- 
tain region.  Mr.  Coburn  was  the  back- 
bone of  hostility  to  the  unions  at  Cripple 


yearly  product  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

But  the  Federation  reckoned  without 
its  host.  The  smelters  were  controlled 
by  the  American  Smelting  -  &  Refining 
Company.  The  strikes  in  both  Denver 
and  Pueblo  failed.  The  largest  mills 
were  at  Colorado  City,  and  here  the 
unions  had  better  success.  The  Gov- 
ernor sent  the  militia  to  the  scene  of 
action,  but  after  continued  protest  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  and  the  officers  of 
El  Paso  County  it  was  recalled.  The 
owners  of  the  largest  three  mills,  the 
Standard,  the  Telluride  and  the  Portland, 
agreed  to  the  shorter  working  day  and 
promised  not  to  discriminate  against 
union  men.  The  Portland,  all  agree, 
kept  its  contract.  But  the  Standard  took 
the  union  men  back,  they  claim,  only  at 
a  lower  rate  than  that  at  which  they  went 
out.  The  miners  then  called  another 
strike.  But  the  mill  had  been  filled  with 
non-union  men,  and  they  were  again 
threatened  with  failure. 

The  Federation  had  staked  everything 
on  this  fight.  But  it  could  do  nothing 
against  the  "  Open  Shop."  As  a  last  re- 
sort it  demanded  of  the  mines  at  Cripple 
Creek  that  they  cease  shipping  to  the 
Standard  mill. 

''  The  mill  men,"  they  said,  "  belong  to 


Portland  Mill  from  the  East 


Creek.  If  he  could  be  defeated  the  big- 
gest mining  camp  in  the  United  States 
would  be  completely  in  the  Federation's 
power.  It  was  a  prize  worth  contending 
for,  for  the  output  of  Cripple  Creek  is 
more  than  $20,000,000,  two-thirds  of  the 


the  Western  Federation  of  Miners.    We 
don't  work  with  non-union  men." 

The  Mine  Owners  had  been  anticipat- 
ing trouble.  Under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Coburn  they  were  organized  and 
ready  for  the  fight.  They  refused  to  close 
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down  at  the  union's  bidding,  and  there- 
upon 5,000  union  miners  in  the  district 
threw  down  their  tools.  The  pubHc called  it 
a  sympathetic  strike,  but  the  Mine  Own- 
ers say  that  there  was  no  discontent 
among  the  men.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  employers  were  the  more  dissat- 


Governor  appeared  with  militia  and  the 
county  officers  were  superseded  by  those 
of  the  State.  Governor  Waite  went  first 
to  the  union,  procured  its  terms  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  Mine  Owners.  The 
present  agreement  was  the  result.  Its 
terms  require  laborers  to  be  paid  $3  for 


Camp  Goldfleld,  Cripple  Creek 


isfied.  Since  1894  the  whole  camp  has 
been  operated  on  the  basis  of  the  agree- 
ment of  that  year  made  by  Governor 
Waite.  In  1894  the  miners  won  a  vic- 
tory. All  the  usual  methods  and  para- 
phernalia of  the  Rocky  Mountain  strike 
were  employed.  Men  were  warned  to 
leave  town  by  both  sides,  bull-pens  were 
operated  by  the  Mine  Owners,  stockades 
built  by  the  rnen,  sheriffs  were  employed 
by  one  side  and  militia  by  the  other, 
radicals  on  both  sides  expressing  a  pri- 
vate preference  for  vigilance  committees 
and  anonymous  threats.  But  there  was 
a  difference  between  that  strike  and  the 
present  one.  At  that  time  the  Mine  Own- 
ers controlled  the  county  and  the  Popu- 
lists controlled  the  State,  while  now  the 
miners  control  the  county  and  the  Re- 
publicans govern  the  State.  In  1894  the 
Mine  Owners  raised  $125,000,  armed 
1,000  deputy  sheriffs  and  were  about  to 
move  on  the  stockade  where  the  men 
were   entrenched.      At    this    point     the 


an  eight-hour  day  and  machine  men  $4 
and  in  some  cases  more. 

Ever  since  this  conflict  there  has  been 
growing  discontent  among  Mine  Owners. 
At  the  present  moment  of  industrial  de- 
pression, when  stockholders  are  becom- 
ing more  clamorous  for  conservative  poli- 
cies, directors  more  suspicious  of  a  showy 
overproduction  in  the  mines,  employers 
are  redoubling  their  efforts  to  cheapen 
and  increase  production.  They  are  met 
by  the  union  at  every  turn.  Some  have 
been  growing  desperate. 

Now,  the  strike  had  not  been  on  long 
before  the  merchants  and  business  men 
became  desperate  also.  In  Telluride  80 
per  cent,  of  the  business  of  the  town  had 
vanished.  When  the  Citizens'  Alliance 
was  formed,  they  flocked  into  it  almost  in 
a  body.  ''  We  call  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners  the  Western  Federation 
of  Murderers,"  the  President  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Alliance  said  to  me.  The  tone  of 
the  publications  that  were  circulated  in 
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the  camp  is  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  tlic 
Miners'  Magadne.     One  of  them  says: 

"  The  purpose  of  Moyer  and  Haywood  is 
to  turn  Colorado  into  a  hell-hole  for  Socialism. 
.  .  .  This  dastardly  crew  is  trying  to  dis- 
rupt our  entire  industrial  world.  ...  Col- 
orado is  a  battle-ground.  Every  citi/.en  in  the 
State  is  now  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  pre- 
liminary skirmishing  is  over,  and  both  armies 
arc  lined  up  for  the  supreme  test  of  strength." 

The  Mine  Owners  and  the  Citizens' 
Alliance  have  uncovered  a  pretty  shady 
history.  Dtiring  the  great  strike  at  Coeur 
d'Alene,  in  which  a  crowd  of  miners  blew 
up  a  mine  in  daylight,  and  martial  law 
was  declared.  Governor  Steunenberg  and 
the  former  President  of  the  Federation, 
Edward  Boyce,  made  a  speech,  in  which 
he  advised  every  union  to  have  a  rifle 
club,  ''  so  that  in  two  years  we  can  hear 
the  inspiring  music  of  the  martial  tread 
of  25,000  men  in  labor's  ranks."  ''  It  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  blow  up  a  mine 
and  kill  a  man  or  two  to  secure  the  recog- 
nition of  the  union,"  was  the  comment 
of  the  Federation's  journal  the  day  after 
the  crime. 

This  was  in  1899.  The  next  trouble 
broke  out  in  Colorado.  Two  years  ago 
the  non-union  night  shift  in  the  Smug- 
gler Union  mine  at  Telluride  was  forced 


h}  a  body  of  armed  miners  to  cross  the 
hills  at  the  point  of  the  rifle  and  leave 
the  county.  Several  were  seriously 
wounded.  It  developed  that  250  rifles 
and  50,000  cartridges  had  been  bought 
from  a  Denver  firm.  The  order  and  the 
draft  paying  for  the  supplies  were  signed 
by  St.  John,  the  president  of  the  union. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  a  State  Sena- 
tor sent  the  Governor  this  famous  dis- 
patch :  "  No  occasion  for  troops.  Mines 
in  peaceable  possession  of  miners." 

When  I  went  to  the  Governor  to  ask 
his  reasons  for  declaring  martial  law  in 
Cripple  Creek  against  the  protest  of  the 
SheriiT  and  County  Commissioners,  he 
laid  emphasis  on  this  past  record  of  the 
organization.  He  was  especially  im- 
pressed with  an  outrage  that  had  oc- 
curred about  two  years  before.  The 
Governor  had  been  influenced  in  declar- 
ing martial  law  rather  by  the  Citizens' 
Alliance  than  by  the  Mine  Owners'  Asso- 
ciation. Himself  a  banker,  he  would  nat- 
urally listen  to  a  plea  that  had  the  gen- 
eral support  of  the  banking  and  business 
community. 

But  the  Citizens'  Alliances  have  been 
more  radical  than  the  Mine  Owners.  At 
Pueblo  they  woke  up  the  president  of 
the  Federation  and  warned  him  to  leave 


Original  Bull   Pen  in  the  Foreground 
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1.  J.  Mullaney.     2.   Victor  Poole.     3.  C.  G.  Kennison.     4.  W.  B.  Easterly.     5.   Sherman  Parker. 

All  Were  at  One  Time  in  the  Bull  Pen 


town  before  morning.  A  few  days  later 
he  returned  by  the  special  invitation  of 
the  Mayor.  At  Idaho  Springs  a  mob  of 
Citizens'  Alliance  members,  after  the  ex- 
plosion at  the  Sun  and  Moon  mine,  es- 
corted fifteen  union  men  at  the  point  of 
the  rifle  outside  of  the  town.  It  seemed 
that  a  lynching  was  imminent.  Every 
one  of  these  fifteen  men  has  since  been 
exonerated.  When  new  companies  were 
enlisted  to  serve  at  the  mining  camps  it 
was  the  Citizens'  Alliance  that  furnished 
the  men. 

From  August,  when  the  militia  ap- 
peared, to  November  the  strike  had  no 
remarkable  features.  On  the  2ist  of 
November  one  of  the  shafts  of  the  Vin- 
dicator mine  was  blown  up  and  the  su- 
perintendent and  the  shift  boss  lost  their 
lives.  About  the  same  time  a  rail  was 
removed  from  the  track  connecting  Crip- 
ple Creek  with  Florence.  The  first  train 
that  came  along  contained  militia  return- 
ing from  a  ball.  But  it  was  signaled  and 
no  harm  was  done.  The  Mine  Owners 
at  once  attributed  both  these  deeds  to 
the  union.  But  the  coroner's  jury  found 
no  trace  of  evidence  about  the  mine. 
There  have  been  no  court  proceedings 
which  as  yet  implicated  any  one  in  the 
attempt  of  the  derailing  of  the  train. 


The  union,  which  had  previously  is- 
sued orders  for  the  strict  preservation  of 
the  law,  disclaimed  any  possible  connec- 
tion with  either  of  these  events.  They 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  such  accidents  as 
the  explosion  were  common  in  the  mines. 
On  the  same  day  on  which  this  accident 
occurred  a  similar  one  had  taken  place 
at  Silverton,  which,  had  it  occurred  a 
few  minutes  later,  would  have  killed  a 
number  of  men.  The  superintendent  of 
one  of  the  largest  mines  assured  me  that 
these  accidents  were  in  no  way  out  of 
the  ordinary. 

The  Mine  Owners  and  Citizens'  Alli- 
ance at  once  applied  to  the  Governor  for 
a  declaration  of  martial  law,  and  it  was 
granted  on  the  4th  of  December.  Teller 
County  was  declared  '^  in  a  state  of  in- 
surrection and  rebellion."  The  Citizens' 
Alliance  had  convinced  the  Governor  that 
the  State  was  in  danger  of  revolutionary 
disturbances.  The  past  record  of  the 
union,  or,  at  least,  of  its  members,  and 
its  revolutionary  utterances  had  already 
aroused  him  to  a  state  of  anxiety  and 
fear.  His  proclamation  shows  that  he. 
too,  was  convinced  that  the  Federation 
of  Miners  must  go. 

"  There  are  in  Teller  County,  Colo- 
rado," the  proclamation  states,  "  one  or 
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Cage   Scene,  Anchoria-Leland  Mine 

more  organizations  controlled  by  des- 
perate men  who  are  intimidating  civil 
authorities  and  setting  at  defiance  the 
Constitution  of  the  State. 
These  authorities  appear  to  be  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  control  or  prevent 
the  destruction  of  property  or  other  acts 
of  violence."  The  Governor  then  gives 
as  the  immediate  cause  for  the  proclama- 
tion the  fact  that  certain  persons  blew  up 
the  Vindicator  mine,  thus  denying  flatly 
the  evidence  of  the  coroner's  jury. 

Martial  law,  not  the  militia,  is  the  is- 
sue in  Colorado.  Martial  law  means 
that  property  can  be  taken  and  persons 
imprisoned,  exiled  or  even  shot  without 
any  legal  safeguard.  A  military  dictator 
replaces  the  administration,  the  law  and 
the  courts.  When  the  militia  were  put 
in  control  they  did  not  delay  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  absolute  power.  News- 
papers were  seized  and  censored,  the 
statements  of  the  Western  Federation  of 


Miners  were  forbidden 
to  be  published,  houses 
were  searched  for 
arms,  saloons  were 
regulated,  and  in  Tel- 
luride  a  curfew  law 
was  declared.  The 
offices  of  the  Mayor 
and  Chief  of  Police 
were  invaded  and  they 
were  told  they  must 
submit  themselves  to 
the  military.  The  col- 
onels in  command  be- 
came governors  of  the 
military  district  of 
Teller  and  San  Miguel 
counties. 

*'  The    militia,"    said 
General    Chase,    "  will 
remain    in    Cripple 
Creek  until  every  ves- 
tige    of     unionism     is 
wiped    out.      Major 
Naylor     explained     to 
me    in    January    the 
causes   '  why  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  put 
an  end  to  the  strike.'  " 
At   no    time    during 
the  trouble  at  Cripple 
Creek  have  there  been 
mobs  or  riots,  and  in 
no  case  has  there  been 
any  murder,   with  the 
single    instance    of    a    certain    woman 
who  was  killed  in  a  commonplace  dance- 
hall  brawl.     Outside  unionists  were  for- 
bidden to  enter  the  county,  and  nearly 
all  the  leaders  of  the  strike  were  arrested 
without  any  special  evidence  as  "  danger- 
ous persons  "  and  locked  up  in  the  bull- 
pen.   Sherman  Parker  was  arrested  three 
times.     When  his  case  came  up  before 
Judge  Hallett   of  the  Federal  Court  the 
Judge  stated  that  twice  Parker  was  ar- 
rested  without    any   charge   being   pre- 
ferred against  him  and  without  warrant 
and  due  process  of  law. 

At  first  the  men  were  released  by  writs 
of  habeas  corpus  from  the  Civil  Courts. 
Thereupon  the  Governor  suspended  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Civil  Courts  was  denied.  Then 
came  the  vagrancy  orders  and  whole- 
sale deportations  of  union  men.  All  idle 
men  in  the  two  counties  were  to  be  de- 
ported.     Seventy-three    men    were    ex- 
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iled  from  Telluride  with  no  criminal 
charges  against  them.  They  are  still 
refused  admission  into  the  county.  In- 
cluded in  this  number  are  several  who 
are  the  owners  of  comfortable  homes  and 
others  who  own  wholly  or  in  part  min- 
ing claims  in  the  camp.  James  Teller, 
the  Senator's  brother,  has  undertaken 
their  case  against  the  State. 

Senators  Teller  and  Patterson  have 
both  denounced  the  Governor's  action. 
Senator  Patterson  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
demand  an  investigation  by  Congress. 
Former  Governor  Thomas,  in  a  careful 
and  comprehensive  letter,  says  that  there 
was  nothing  "  bordering  on  insurrec- 
tion," that  the  Constitution  does  not  give 
the  executive  the  power  to  declare  mar- 
tial law,  that  martial  law  when  declared 
is  ''  qualified  "  only  by  the  will  of  the 
military. 

"  To  declare  that,  because  the  law  is  not  en- 
forced, we  should  have  no  law  at  all  is  to 
derfy  the  possibility  of  self- 
government.  The  results 
of  political  elections  are 
uncertain.  We  may  in 
time  have  an  executive 
who  will  take  a  lesson 
from  present  troubles  and 
better  the  instruction.  His 
soldiers  may  gore  the 
other  ox." 

Governor  Peabody 
has  paved  the  way  for 
a  political  upheaval. 
The  Socialists  all  over 
the  country  take  a  grim 
delight  in  his  action. 
Their  chief  organ,  with 
a  circulation  of  several 
hundred  thousand,  got 
out  a  special  issue  on 
the  "  Class  War  in 
Colorado,"  with  large 
imaginary  cuts  of  out- 
rages and  bloodshed. 

If  the  unions  are  go- 
ing into  politics  one  of 
the  first  fields  of  con- 
flict will  be  Colorado. 
Martial  law,  tho  still 
enforced  in  Telluride, 
has  been  suspended  at 
Cripple  Creek.  The 
battle  is  not  over. 
Some  of  the  largest 
mines  are  in  operation 
entirely  with  non-union 


men.  Employers  claim  to  have  won  the 
fight,  but  the  Federation  says  that  the 
battle  is  drawn  and  that  time  is  on  its 
side. 

"  Every  scheme  of  the  Mine  Owners," 
they  say,  ''  has  failed.  Intimidation  did 
not,  as  was  expected,  stir  up  the  unions 
to  violence.  Arrests  of  leaders  failed 
to  discourage  the  men,  and  wholesale  de- 
portation did  not  work." 

There  is  some  evidence  in  support  of 
the  miners'  claim.  Under  the  added  diffi- 
culties of  operating  with  the  new  men 
some  mines  have  suspended  and  others 
have  cut  down  their  force.  Instead  of 
5,000,  less  than  3,000  men  are  now  cm- 
ployed.  Of  these  nearly  1,000  are  union- 
ists. There  are  perhaps  1,500  unem- 
ployed unionists  in  camp.  The  mines 
are  running  at  an  increased  expense ; 
the  output  has  been  reduced.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  largest  mine  in  the  dis- 
trict, the  Portland,  showed  me  evidence 
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that  he  was  producing  with  union  men  a  thorn  in  the  flcsli  of  the  Mine  Owners, 
at  a  cost  of  ahiiost  $i  a  ton  less  than  Whatever  the  outcome,  the  situation  is 
his  nciglihor  and  rival,  Stratton's  In-  (ominous.  If  the  mines  arc  again  union- 
dependence,  which  now  employs  only  ized  and  (Governor  Peabody  defeated, 
non-unionists.  "  We  have  never  had  any  Unionism  in  Colorado  will  be  stronger 
serious  trouble  whatever  with  the  and  more  aggressive  than  before.  If 
unions,"  the  manager  and  superintendent  the  strike  is  lost  the  spirit  of  discontent 
assured  me,  "  and  we  find  the  best  work-  and  class  hatred  it  has  engendered  will 
men  are  union  men."  The  Portland,  with  be  a  peril  to  the  industrial  future  of  the 
its  own  union  mill  at  Colorado  City,  and  State, 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  Short-Life,  is  Nkw  Vork  Chy 

Manual   Work  and  Religious  Teaching 

BY  COUNT  LEO  TOLSTOY 

[The  following  nrticlp  is  part  of  a  letter  written  by  Tolstoy  several  weeks  ago  to  a 
friend  in  Europe.     Wo  arc  glad  to  have  permission  to  print  it. — Editor.] 

HOWEVER  strange  and  unkind  it  eat,  or  to  force  a  child  to  study  subjects 
may  seem  that  i,  who  live  in  lux-  which  do  not  interest  it,  and  which  are 
ury,  allow  myself  to  advise  you  to  unnecessary  to  it,  so  it  is  even  more 
continue  to  live  in  want,  I  do  it  boldly,  be-  harmful  to  teach  children  religious  con- 
cause  I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  ceptions  about  which  they  do  not  ask, 
your  life  is  a  good  life, — good  before  your  and  in  most  cases  formulate  them  crudely 
conscience,  before  God,  and,  therefore,  it  and  thus  destroy  that  religious  attitude 
is  essential  and  most  useful  to  mankind, —  toward  life  which  at  this  time  may  per- 
and  that  my  activity,  however  useful  it  haps  unconsciously  develop  and  estab- 
may  seem  to  some  people,  loses,  I  hope  lish  itself  in  the  child.  All  that  is  neces- 
not  all,  but  certainly  the  greatest  portion  sary,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  answer,  but 
of  its  significance,  through  not  showing  to  answer  truthfully,  the  questions  asked 
the  most  important  sign  of  the  sincerity  b}^  a  child.  It  seems  very  simple  to  an- 
of  what  I  preach.  swer  truthfully  the  religious  questions  of 
A  few  days  ago  a  clever  and  religious  a  child. — but  in  reality  only  he  can  do 
American,  Bryan,  was  in  my  house,  and  it  who  has  answered  to  himself  truth- 
asked  me  w^hy  I  consider  common  manual  fully  religious  questions, — about  God, 
labor  indispensable.  I  told  him  that,  life,  death,  good  and  evil,  those  very 
firstly,  it  is  a  sign  of  sincere  recognition  questions  which  children  always  ask  so 
of  the  equality  of  men;  secondly,  that  it  clearly  and  definitely, 
brings  us  nearer  to  the  majority  of  the  And  here  comes  true  that  which  I  have 
working  people,  from  whom  we  are  always  thought  regarding  education, 
fenced  off  by  a  wall,  if  we  profit  by  their  that  the  essence  of  educating  children 
need ;  thirdly,  that  it  gives  us  the  highest  consists  in  educating  one's  self.  How- 
bliss  and  peace  of  conscience,  which  no  ever  strange  that  may  seem,  this  educa- 
sincere  man  utilizing  the  work  of  slaves  tion  of  self  is  the  most  powerful  tool  of 
has  or  can  ever  have.  the   parents'    influence    over   their   chil- 

This  is  my  answer  to  your  first  ques-  dren.  .  .  . 
tion.  Now  for  the  second, — the  most  dif-  If  you  want  me  to  point  out  more  defi- 
ficult  of  all, — about  religious  education:  nitely  just  what  books  should  be  given 
Speaking  of  education  in  general,  to  children  for  their  religious  education, 
physical  as  well  as  mental,  I  suppose  that  I  think  it  is  necessary  not  to  confine  chil- 
the  most  important  thing  is  not  to  force  dren  to  the  religious  writings  of  one 
anything  on  children ;  all  the  more  is  this  creed  only,  but  to  use  together  with  the 
necessary  when  it  comes  to  the  most  im-  Christian  doctrinal  literature  that  of  the 
portant  subject — religious  education.  Buddhists,  the  Brahminists,  the  Con- 
Just  as  it  is  useless  and  harmful  to  fucianists,  and  the  Hebrews.  .  .  . 
feed  a  child  when  it  does  not  want  to  yasnava  Polvana,  Russia. 


The   Eve  of  the  War 


BY  ARTHUR  LLOYD 

[Mr.  Lloyd  sends  us  this  arlicle  fioiu  Tokyo,  lie  is  especially  qualified  to  write 
concerning  tbe  military  situation  in  the  Far  East,  as  he  has  spent  eighteen  years  in  the 
service  of  the  Japanese  Navy. — F^ditor.I 


AS  these  lines  are  being  written  no 
formal  declaration  of  war  hasbeen 
made.  With  a  true  sense  of  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things,  the  Japanese 
Government  will  postpone  the  final  cere- 
mony until  the  nth,  and  then  the  decla- 
ration will  come  out  with  a  blare  of  trum- 
pets on  the  great  day  of  Kigen  setsu,  the 
day  on  which  the  great  Emperor  Jiniimi, 
the  first  of  our  long  line  of  sovereigns, 
ascended  the  throne  B.  C.  620,  and  the 
day  on  which,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  his 
present  Alajesty  granted  a  constitution  to 
his  loving  subjects. 

We  are  not  formally  at  war,  and  yet 
only  ten  minutes  ago  I  bought  in  the 
street  an  extra  issued  by  a  Japanese  pa- 
per announcing  the  safe  arrival  at  Sasebo 
of  two  captured  transports,  and  the  shut- 
ting up  in  the  harbor  of  Chemulpo  of  two 
Russian  cruisers,  the  Rufik  and  the 
Korietz.  Whether  this  information  is 
worth  the  paper  on  wdiich  it  is  printed  or 
not  is  more  than  I  would  venture  to  say. 
Some  Japanese  sheets  are  notoriously  un- 
trustworthy at  all  times,  and  the  press 
censorship  is  so  strict  just  now  that  noth- 
ing of  importance  is  allowed  to  transpire ; 
but  at  any  rate  the  fact  that  the  venders 
of  news  are  hawking-  such  news  about 
the  streets  shows  that,  whether  declired 
or  not,  war  has  come,  and  to  stay. 

We  in  Tokyo  see  and  hear  very  little 
about  the  military  preparations,  and  vet 
the  air  is  full  of  bustle  and  excitement. 
The  greater  part  of  the  military  and  naval 
preparations  was  begun  many  months 
ago.  Japan  has  had  this  war  in  her  eye 
for  many  years,  ever  since  the  moment 
when  Russian  influence,  backed  by  France 
and  Germany,  compelled  her  to  acquiesce 
in  the  retrocession  to  China  of  the  Liao- 
tuhg  Peninsula,  which  she  had  taken  to 
herself  as  the  fruits  of  victory.  As  soon 
as  it  began  to  be  evident  that  Russia  did 
not  intend  to  move  out  of  Manchuria 
without  being  forced  to  do  so,  the  prepa- 
rations were  pushed  on  with  greater 
vigor,  and  I  remember  quite  distinctly 
one  day  a  year  and  a  half  ago  when  I 
found  a  back  gate  through  which  I  could 


get  a  short  cut  to  my  work  at  the  Naval 
Academy  shut  in  my  face.  I  thought  at 
the  time  that  it  was  a  piece  of  vexatious 
red-tape,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  short 
cut  took  me  through  a  portion  of  an  ar- 
senal yard,  where  things  were  going  on 
which  it  was  not  good  for  the  alien  to  see. 

llie  consequence  of  all  this  preparation 
has  been  that  Japan  has  been  ready  long 
since,  and  the  danger  has  been,  not  that 
the  war  would  find  the  nation  unprepared, 
but  that  the  long  waiting  for  the  war  after 
the  preparations  had  been  finished  might 
make  the  troops,  and  especially  the  navy, 
tired  and  stale. 

To-day  Japan  is  reaping  the  benefit  of 
her  far-seeing  precautions.  There  is  no 
noise,  no  confusion,  no  bustle.  Weeks 
ago  the  Tokyo  garrison  was  sent  forward 
to  Hiroshima  for  embarkation.  No  one 
knew  of  it.  The  passenger  service  of  the 
trains  was  not  deranged  in  the  least;  a 
few  persons  whose  houses  happened  to  lie 
in  that  direction  were  awakened  by  the 
unwonted  whistling  of  railway  engines  at 
midnight,  but  that  has  been  all.  The 
Tokyo  garrison  went,  and  its  place  has 
l^een  taken  by  the  garrisons  from  Sendai 
and  Chiba,  but  nothing  has  appeared  on 
the  surface.  And  now  they  have  gone 
and  the  reservists  are  being  called  in  to 
take  their  places,  but  on  the  surface  of 
things  there  is  no  sign  of  Japan's  being 
conscious  of  the  tremendous  effort  she  is 
making  to  grapple  with  her  foe.  You 
see  here  and  there  groups  of  country  peo- 
ple accompanying  a  friend  or  companion 
as  far  as  the  barrack-gates,  and  there  are 
a  good  many  undemonstrative  farewells 
going  on  at  the  stations,  but  no  one  who 
did  not  know  could  possiblv  guess  from 
the  demeanor  of  the  ])eo])le  that  anything 
great  or  out  of  the  common  was  on  foot. 

When  we  hear  from  across  the  China 
seas  of  the  unprepared  state  of  the  Rus- 
sian military  authorities,  of  the  confusion 
that  is  said  to  reign  at  Port  Arthur,  and 
the  hopeless  congestion  of  the  Siberian 
Railway,  we  feel  that  Japan  has  one  ele- 
ment in  her  favor.  She  has  learned  the 
value  of  timely  and  intelligent  prepara- 
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tioii ;  she  knows  what  she  wants  to  do, 
and  how  to  do  it,  and  she  has  all  the  ma- 
terials to  hand  to  do  it  with. 

There  is  no  great  elation  among  the 
people,  but  neither  is  there  anything  at 
all  like  dejection.  They  all  feel  that  they 
are  attacking  a  big  problem,  the  solution 
of  which  is  very  uncertain,  and  that  in 
the  first  line  the  victory  depends  largely 
upon  themselves.  They  know,  too,  that 
while  failure  may  be  fraught  with  na- 
tional ruin,  success  means  no  longer  the 
entry  of  Japan  into  the  comity  of  civilized 
nations,  but  the  entry  of  Japan  into  the 
inner  circle  of  the  two  or  three  world 
Powers.  They  know  that  the  eyes  of 
the  world  are  upon  them,  and  they  mean 
to  do  well. 

I  have  noticed,  however,  that  the  na- 
tion seems  sobered  and  solemnized.  It  is 
true  that  at  Sasebo  in  the  days  of  wait- 
ing there  was,  I  hear,  a  good  deal  of  fes- 
tivity going  on  among  the  officers  of  the 
fleet ;  but  that  was  probably  done  on  pur- 
pose to  prevent  officers  and  men  from 
getting  stale  and  weary.  But  otherwise 
I  know  that  there  has  been  a  feeling  of 
great  solemnity.  I  passed  a  heathen 
shrine  this  morning  crowded  with  wor- 
shipers— a  rare  sight  usually  except  on 
festivals ;  and  a  bookseller  in  the  city  told 
me  that  his  firm  expected  quite  a  run  on 
religious  books. 

There  was  a  similar  phenomenon  nine 
or  ten  years  ago,  when  the  nation  first 
went  to  war  with  China.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  strong  tide  of  favor  running 
toward  the  Contemplative  or  Zen  sects 
of  Buddhists,  and  hundreds  of  men  of  all 
classes,  especially  the  upper,  were  to  be 
found  practicing  the  methods  of  contem- 
plation prescribed  by  the  sect.  Zazen,  as 
it  is  called  in  Japanese,  is  a  peculiar  form' 
of  meditation  supposed  to  be  most  effica- 
cious in  producing  a  strong  and  vigorous 
soul.  Those  who  practice  it  go  into  re- 
treat for  a  week  or  so  and  fast  with  con- 
siderable vigor.  After  the  morning  de- 
votions they  all  assemble  in  a  room  and 
receive  from  the  conductor  of  the  retreat 
a  theme  on  which  to  meditate,  or,  rather, 
a  conundrum  to  be  solved  by  meditation. 
During  meditation  they  sit  on  the  floor 
in  a  posture  impossible  for  an  elderly 
gentleman  with  stiff  joints  and  a  certain 
rotundity  of  figure,  and  when  they  have 
found  the  answer  to   the  problem  pro- 


pounded  to  them  they  go  and  communi- 
cate it  in  a  whisper  to  the  director,  who 
then  either  gives  them  a  fresh  subject  or 
sends  them  back  for  further  meditation. 
The  retreat  goes  on  for  a  week  or  so,  but 
one  can  retire  at  any  time. 

This  zazen  became  very  popular  during 
the  late  war,  and  there  is  a  tendency  now 
toward  increased  religious  observances. 
I  take  it  as  a  good  sign ;  it  shows  that  the 
nation  is  going  in  for  the  war  in  no  spirit 
of  levity. 

All  Japan  has  watched  with  the  keenest 
of  interest  the  gradual  approach  of  the 
two  new  cruisers  which  were  bought 
in  Italy  a  few  weeks  ago.  They  are 
being  brought  out  by  crews  of  English 
and  Italian  officers  and  sailors,  with  just 
two  or  three  Japanese  officers  on  each 
vessel.  Yokosuka,  the  naval  port,  Yoko- 
hama and  Tokyo  are  all  eagerly  pre- 
paring to  give  these  men  a  good  recep- 
tion, and  certainly,  if  they  succeed  in  get- 
ting the  ships  safely  through,  they  will 
have  earned  th^  nation's  gratitude. 

The  Japanese  have  been  much  touched 
by  the  many  manifestations  of  good  will 
that  have  come  to  them  from  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  From  us  English- 
men they  felt  that  they  had  every  right 
to  expect  sympathy,  for  the  English  are 
their  allies,  and  they  are  in  a  sense  fight- 
ing the  Englishman's  battle  for  him.  But 
the  Americans  have  had  no  special  need 
for  showing  their  good  will,  nothing  but 
the  spontaneous  promptings  of  hearts  that 
have  always  beaten  warmly  for  Japan, 
and  the  Japanese  have  long  felt  an  espe- 
cial gratitude  for  the  nation  that  first  in- 
troduced them  to  modern  society. 

I  understand  that  Baron  Kaneko  is 
shortly  going  to  the  United  States  on  a 
business  errand  for  the  Government.  Cer- 
tainly this  country  could  not  be  better 
represented,  for  the  Baron  is  a  distin- 
guished graduate  of  a  leading  American 
tmiversity  and  a  special  lover  of  the 
United  States.  Count  Okuma,  too,  is,  I 
hear,  preparing  a  pamphlet  for  presenta- 
tion at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  Its  par- 
ticular purpose  is  to  celebrate  duly  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  first  treaty  that 
Japan  signed  with  a  foreign  nation.  Who 
would  have  thought  fifty  years  ago  that 
the  secluded  nation  of  that  day  would  in 
half  a  century  be  standing  up  for  a  single 
handed  fight  against  the  giant  Russia? 

Tokyo,  Japan. 


Music,   Art  and  !  Drama 


The  Whistler  Exhibition 

The  James  McNeill  Whistler 
Memorial  Loan  Exhibition,  now  being 
held  in  Boston  during  the  four  weeks 
beginning  February  24th,  is  the  most 
important  art  exhibit  in  the  United 
States  during  the  present  year.  It  is 
located  in  Copley  Hall,  the  home  of 
the  Copley  Society. 

The  interest  taken  by  the  general 
public  is  unmistakable,  and  confined  to 
no  locality.  At  the  private  view  held 
on  the  evening  of  February  23d  the 
halls  were  crowded.  Naturally,  Bos- 
tonians  largely  predominated.  But 
from  the  groups  around  the  more  im- 
portant pictures  the  attentive  ear  could 
catch  voices  whose  accents  told  of  birth- 
place in  New  York,  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, Detroit — some  perchance  in  the  rap- 
id French  of  Montreal — a  true  gathering 
of  art-lovers,  without  regard  to  habitat. 

Could  Whistler  but  have  visited  the 
hall  that  evening  he  must  have  been  deep- 
ly touched  by  the  reverent  spirit  which 
dictated  the  harmonious  setting  of  so 
large  a  part  of  his  truest  lifework. 
Over  the.  two  main  entrances  are  the  tem- 
ple ramma  given  by  Mr.  Bunkio  Matsuki 
for  this  occasion.  The  exhibition  walls 
have  been  lined  wtih  Russia  crash  or 
grass  cloth,  which  lie  under  the  soft  elec- 
tric lights  in  a  nocturne  of  gray  silver 
and  set  in  advance  the  tone,  the  atmos- 
phere, in  the  coloring  which  the  artist 
loved  so  well. 


Down  the  center  a  double  row  of 
bay  trees  gives  the  needful  touch  of 
strength  and  contrast.  On  the  walls 
are  grouped  a  surprisingly  large  num- 
ber of  paintings,  water-colors,  pastels, 
etchings  and  drawings — four  hundred 
and  ninety-nine,  all  told — gathered 
from  many  cities,  and  comprising  a 
representative  collection  of  his  works. 
Many  of  them  have  been  borrowed  for 
the  purpose  from  friends  beyond  the 
Atlantic — in  London  and  Paris;  and 
we  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the 
United  States  Government  exacted 
tribute  on  the  frames  that  encased 
them ! 

As  one  enters  the  central  hall  between 
the  lines  of  bay  trees,  the  glory  of  the 
"  Princesse  du  Pays  de  Porcelaine,"  di- 
rectly facing  the  entrance,  challenges  in- 
stant attention — a  full-length  figure,  deco- 
ratively  planned  in  Japanese  style,  rich  in 
Oriental  costume  and  splendor  of  color- 
ing. It  dominates  the  entire  hall,  altho 
occupied  also  by  a  number  of  celebrated 
portraits.  The  temporary  wall  behind  it 
shuts  off  the  stage  from  the  main  hall, 
forming  a  gold-hung  room  devoted  to  the 
lithographs,  which  are  here  in  great  num- 
ber, including  many  studies  from  the 
nude,  and  delicately  touched  sketches  of 
bridge  and  other  architecture,  which  give 
an  airy  daintiness  to  the  color  scheme  as 
compared  with  the  more  somber  tint  of 
the  long  lines  of  figures  in  the  outer  hall. 
One  wall  of  the  main  hall  is  largely 
given     up     to     nocturnes.       The     "  Fur 


Perspective  of  East  River  Bridges,  by  H.  F.  Hornbostle.    In  the  Exhibition  of  the  Architectural  League 
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Jacket,"  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  is  also  here ; 
the  famous  "  White  Girl,"  first  seen  in  the 
Salon  des  Refuses  in  Paris;  the  full- 
length  portrait  of  Sefior  Sarasate,  hold- 
ing his  violin,  and  a  number  of  wonder- 
ful marines.  P)Ut  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
nocturnes  most  sharply  hold  the  attention 
of  every  one  who  passes  within  their 
range,  from  the  world-famous  "  Noc- 
turne in  Black  and  White  "  (showing  the 
fireworks  at  Cremorne)  which  led  the  au- 
thor of  "  The  Gentle  Art  of  Making  Ene- 
mies "  to  lock  horns  with  Ruskin  in  a 
libel  suit  and  win  one  farthing  as  dam- 
ages, to  the  exquisite  little  ''  Westmins- 
ter," before  which  the  unsophisticated 
lingers  in  blank  wonder  at  the  blank  sur- 
face, suddenly  to  find  the  dim,  shadowy 
form  of  the  building  growing  out  of  the 
dusk  till  it  stands  mistily  perfect  in  sky 
and  reflection  in  the  silent  water  through 
the  somber  night.  It  will  be  well  for  each 
visitor  to  study  this  little  picture  for  him- 
self whether  it  has  or  has  not  a  world- 
wide name. 

To  many  a  one  this  exhibition  will  prove 
a  revelation.  He  will  have  been  familiar 
enough  with  Whistler's  somewhat  eccen- 
tric personality,  of  course,  and  with  his 
works  in  black  and  wdiite.     He  \vill  have 


read  that  the  artist  freely  sacrificed  fresh- 
ness of  color  to  harmony  of  tone,  with  his 
palette  ever  set  in  the  scheme  of  black, 
brown  and  gray ;  and  perhaps  till  now  he 
has  mildly  wondered  why  this  artist 
should  have  roused  such  enthusiasm  and 
fury  in  two  oppcxsing  camps.  But  here, 
grouped  in  this  memorial  exhibition  in  the 
land  of  Whistler's  birth — indeed,  within 
forty  miles  of  his  birthplace — the  student 
finds  proofs  that  would  well-nigh  convince 
the  blind,  demonstrating  that  this  artist  of 
antagonisms  was  also  a  master  of  color, 
making  it  reveal  to  the  uttermost  his 
thought,  clearly  distinct.  There  is  noth- 
ing uncertain.  It  is  the  direct,  dominant 
note  of  a  master  who  is  sure  of  himself, 
who  had  his  own  message  to  the  world, 
and  troubled  liimself  little,  therefore,  as 
to  the  ideas  of  others,  confident  that  he 
will  find  in  due  time  his  ow^n  exclusive 
niche  in  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

The  Architectural  League 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Archi- 
tectural League  is  the  most  educative  art 
event  of  the  year.  It  not  only  allows  us 
to  s^/  what  the  building  public  orders, 
b^'    sometimes  what  the  building  public 


Pioneer  Seeking  Shelter.     Solon  Berglum.     Tn  the  Exhibition   of  the   Architectural   League 
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rejects,     in     spite    of 

architects'  prefer- 
ences,  perhaps.     It 

shows  ns  freely  de- 
signed   works    w  i  t  h 

which  a  conservative 

puhhc  will  have  little 

sympath}-.    tho    these 

are   often    the    things 

of  real   promise,   and 

it  shows,  al)ove  all — 

especially  this  year — 

the    patriotic    dreams 

of  the  artist  class  for 

the  beautifying  of  our 

still  very  crude  cities. 

T  h  e    persistence    of 

these  dreams  in  time 

pccomplishes     their 

hopes  in  some  meas- 
ly re,  and  the  number 

of  projects  for  re- 
modeling cities  or  in- 
stitutions    that     are 

this    year    in    a    fair 

way  of  being  carried 

out  is  remarkable  and 

represents     the     vital 

note  of  the  exhibition. 

Most  significant 
among  these  is  the  set 
of  plans  by  Burn- 
ham,     Carrere     and 

Brunner    for    a    civic 

center    in    Cleveland, 

Ohio,  which  creates 
a  setting  of  much  possibility  for  beauty  of  architects,  and  are  especially  interest- 
for  the  public  buildings  and  even  brings  ing  in  showing  the  present  awakening 
the  railroad  into  the  scheme  in  a  way  that  to  the  possibilities  of  landscape  architec- 
combines  the  utilitarian  and  the  beautiful  ture  in  conjunction  with  noble  buildings 
to  the  confusion  of  the  Grouts  of  the  day.  on  a  site  of  great  natural  beauty.  The 
A  plan  for  the  remodeling  of  the  region  riding-hall  is  an  impressive  mass.  An- 
about  the  City  Hall  in  New  York  oblit-  napolis,  too,  tho  less  fortunate  in  situa- 
erates  that  gray  incubus,  the  present  Post  tion,  has  had  its  reconstruction  beautiful- 
Office,   and   places   a   massive  and   lofty    ly  planned. 

campanile  at  the  entrance  to  Brooklvn  Seventeen  exhibits  give  a  pleasing 
Bridge.  A  beautiful  water-gate  to  the  foretaste  of  some  features  of  our  new 
Borough  of  Richmond  is  one  of  the  Subway.  The  designs  are  for  name  tab- 
things  the  future  may  give.  Carrere  lets  and  station  ornaments  by  Heins  and 
and  Hastings  have  a  design  ready.  The  Lafarge,  carried  out  in  fine,  strong  col- 
great  series  of  bridges  across  the  East  ored  pottery  of  dull  glaze  by  the  Rook- 
River  is  interestingly  shown,  both  in  the  wood  and  Gruebv  Potteries  and  the 
bird's-eye  drawing  by  Hornbostle,  who  is  American  Encaustic  Tiling  Company.  It 
their  architect,  and  in  the  little  models,  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  better  things  when 
The  two  not  yet  opened  have  more  beau-  we  are  allowed  to  escape  from  the  blue 
tv  than  the  Manhattan  Bridge.  The  West  and  white  enameled  iron  station  signs. 
Point  plans  are  the  work  of  several  firms         Visitors  ignorant  of  the  processes  of 


Fignre  by  C.  Y.  Harvey  for  Liberal  Arts  Building.  St.  Louis    Kvposition 
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the  arts  are  most  interested,  naturally,  in 
the  more  finished  renderings  of  buildings, 
windows,  decorations,  &c.,  which  make 
up  the  largest  part  of  the  exhibition,  al- 
tho  these  are  often  actually  less  important 
than  some  things  that  here  appear  merely 
as  first  rough  sketches  of  ideas.  Com- 
position may  be  judged  in  these — in  a 
statue,  a  pediment,  a  garden  or  a  frieze, 
but  all  the  other  qualities  that  finally 
count  in  a  work  of  art  are  merely  sug- 
gested, what  the  artist  has  to  say  of  beau- 
ty being  most  successfully  said  sponta- 
neously in  the  final  work  itself.  Mr. 
Ward's  pediment  group  for  the  Stock 
Exchange  ought  to  be  an  epoch-making 
work ;  that  it  is  not  is  not  entirely  proved 
by  the  model  shown  this  year.  The  small 
models  of  several  figures  for  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase  Exposition  constitute  al- 
most the  only  reminders  in  the  collection 
of  works  of  the  near  approach  of  that 
festival.  The  most  serious  and  lovingly 
handled  work  among  them  is  a  figure  for 
the  Liberal  Arts  Building  by  C.  Y.  Har- 
vey, very  sculpturally  expressed  even  in 
the  little  model.  ''The  Pioneer  Seeking 
Shelter,"  by  Solon  Borglum,  is  also  a  fine 
plastic  group. 

The  largest  window  design  shown  is  a 
black  and  white  cartoon  for  a  tall  five- 
light  window,  in  which  Robert  Reid  has 
worked  out  as  good  a  composition  as  win- 
dows of  this  unfortunate,  large-figured 
type  may  have.  Burrough's  window  for 
the  Newark  High  School  is  the  least  in- 
teresting thing  he  has  done  in  some  years. 

Country  houses  in  America  are  grow- 
ing larger  year  by  year,  and  in  being  con- 
structed of  stone  in  increasing  numbers 
get    closer    in    type    to    English    manor 


houses.  Our  gardens,  however,  are  all 
more  French  and  Italian  than  English, 
but,  like  the  houses,  are  greater  in  extent 
and  more  exquisite  in  detail  than  ever. 

Renwick's  design  for  the  Lady  Chapel 
that  takes  the  place  of  the  apse  on  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  is  unfortunate  and 
will  apparently  injure  that  structure's 
semblance  of  good  Gothic  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  third  spire  at  an  unusually 
unfit  point. 

Ji 

A  New  Moralist  in  Art 

Tucked  away  in  the  little  East  Gal- 
lery at  the  Architectural  League  were 
six  black-and-white  drawings  of  a  kind 
belonging  to  none  of  the  regular  de- 
partments of  work  shown  there.  Deco- 
rative they  all  were,  but  done  not 
at  all  for  use  in  any  specific  field  of 
decoration,  but  very  evidently  for  pure 
need  of  expression  in  a  medium  very  in- 
tensely enjoyed.  These  drawings  were 
the  first  works  exhibited  by  Herbert  E. 
Crowley,  a  young  man  whose  art  training 
has  been  all  musical,  but  who  has  drawn 
all  his  life  ''  for  fun."  Two  of  his  re- 
markable compositions  were  frieze  de- 
signs, showing  an  intimacy  with  the 
rythms  possible  in  black  and  white  spot- 
ting, with,  in  one,  a  certain  element  of 
unconscious  humor  in  the  very  idea  of  a 
graceful  use  of  the  irresistible  pelican. 
To  use  fishes  in  graceful  wave  motion  is 
comparatively  easy,  but  to  use  the  peli- 
can's grotesque  features  in  a  suave  design 
requires  a  wonderful  belief  that  "  the  pos- 
sibilities of  things  exceed  the  possibilities 
of  thought,"  and  that  is  just  what  Crow- 
ley apparently  has.     Several  men  of  the 
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Decoration  Introducing  Pelican  Motif.     Herbert  E.  Crowley 


decorative  illustration  school  might  have 
done  the  ''  Frieze  of  Fishes "  and  the 
''  Frieze  of  Pelicans,"  but  it  is  difficult  to 
think  of  any  other  man  who  could  have 
produced  the  other  four  drawings.  A 
few  Englishmen — Patten-Wilson,  for 
one — have  something  of  the  kind  of  crea- 
tive imagination  shown  here;  it  is  in  a 
sense  archaistic ;  it  is  the  seeing  of  things 
under  stress  of  an  attitude  of  mind.  But 
Crowley's  attitude  is  profoundly  serious, 
not  whimsical  as  Wilson's,  or  attenuated- 
ly  delicate  as  Beardsley's.  There  is  much 
of  a  vigorous  energy  in  these  drawings.  ' 
Most  like  Beardsley  in  the  telling  value 
of  every  line  is  "  Scandal,"  an  upright 
panel  with  frieze  and  dado  above  and  be- 
low and  invention  in  every  pen  stroke. 
''  Scandal  "  is  a  horror  with  a  horned, 
baboonlike  head,  a  swollen  belly,'  and  legs 
as  bare  of  muscle  as  an  ostrich's;  from 
her  weak  mouth  issue  bubbles  of  froth ; 
her  position  in  space  is  as  uncomfortable 
and  unrestful  as  thorny  motives  can  make 
it  ,yet  all  reduced  to  an  orderly  composition 
in  which  each  detail  is  wonderfully  drawn 
by  itself.  The  extended  feet  rest  upon  a 
lattice  of  spiky  interlacings ;  a  tree  around 
which  a  serpent  coils  balances  the  figure ; 
and  a  lattice  of  thistle  forms  makes  a 
background  into  which  is  worked  the  pat- 
tern of  a  cross  in  black,  doubtless  carry- 
ing some  meaning.  Above  the  panel  is  a 
frieze  of  masks  and  flowers  in  a  wonder- 
ful mass  effect.     The  lower  panel  is  the 


least  successful  part  of  the  design.  On 
a  background  of  thistle  stalks  are  two 
heads,  ineffectual  as  types  or  masses,  with 
a  snake  writhing  about  them. 

''  The  Temple  of  Mysteries  "  is  awe- 
inspiring.  Steps  and  walks  and  gates  in 
carefully  drawn  perspective  lead  the  eye 
to  a  dome  buried  among  trees  that  sug- 
gest an  illimitable  forest.  The  air  is 
deathlike,  but  a  tall,  pensive  bird  in  a  pool 
that  makes  the  foreground  seems  to  add 
just  the  relieving  note  of  whimsy.  Not 
a  leaf  in  the  picture  is  repeated,  yet  each 
in  itself  is  beautiful,  tho  treated  in  such 
a  way  that  it  helps  on  the  weirdness  of  the 
idea. 

'*  Rye  "  is  the  least  decorative  in  idea 
and  management.  The  embodied  Evil  of 
Intemperance  is  a  bestial  creature  covered 
with  hair.  He  holds  aloft  a  bundle  of 
rye.  Behind  him  Delirium  Tremens 
writhes  in  a  mass  that  would  suggest  that 
the  world  is  full  of  nothing  but  such 
monstrous  movement,  were  it  not  for  the 
rising  sun  in  the  top  of  the  picture. 

An  unfinished  drawing  which  will 
work  into  the  best  of  them  all  shows  the 
devil  on  a  projecting  cornice  placing  a 
new  evil  in  the  scheme  of  things.  No 
description  can  give  much  idea  of  this 
work.  The  mind  behind  it  is  that  of  an 
artist  played  upon  by  every  spot  and 
curve  in  a  leaf  or  a  shadow,  in  nature  or 
in  the  mind.  He  thinks  like  William 
Blake,  it  may  be  supposed,  but  his  actual 
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power  as  a  modern  draftsman  is  amazing 
in  a  beginner.  Such  a  feeling  as  his  for 
the  third  dimension  in  space  filling  is  ex- 
pressive of  a  quality  of  mind  much  more 
rare  than  his  present  acquirements  in 
technic. 

The  Drama 

The  most  interesting  dramatic  event  of 
the  past  month  has  been  the  production  of 
"  Twelfth  Night "  in  the  Elizabethan 
manner,  under  the  same  management  as 
that  which  produced  the  medieval  play 
of  "  Everyman  "  a  year  or  so  ago.  The 
play  is  produced  on  a  set  stage,  without 
any  change  of  scenery,  and  with  all  the 
simplicity  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  It  is  in 
the  main  very  well  acted,  particularly  the 
part  of  "  Viola  "  by  Miss  Matthison.  The 
part,  of  course,  is  one  that  has  always 
been  a  favorite  with  some  of  the  greatest 
actresses,  such  as  Adelaide  Neilson,  Ellen 
Terry  and  Ada  Rehan.  Miss  Matthison 
is  not  their  equal,  but  her  acting  in  the 
part  is  intelligent  and  attractive  through- 


out. The  production  of  the  play  in  the 
simple  manner  of  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare, tho  the  effect  is  quite  archaic,  is, 
in  an  unusual  degree,  interesting  to  any 
one  fond  of  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare  or 
of  the  other  writers  of  the  spacious  times 
of  great  Elizabeth. 

Richard  Mansfield  is  a  good  actor  and 
a  manager  with  high  aims.  He  always 
produces  intellectual  plays  in  an  artistic 
manner.  He  has  opened  a  season  in  New 
York  with  "  Ivan  the  Terrible,"  a  play 
by  A.  Tolstoy,  not  Leo  Tolstoy.  It  is  long, 
diffuse,  and  overcrowded  with  characters, 
but  it  is,  in  places,  powerful  and  impres- 
sive, and  is  throughout  historically  inter- 
esting. The  part  of  ''  Ivan  "  as  acted  by 
Mansfield  reminds  one  inevitably  of  Irv- 
ing's  "  Louis  XL"  The  picture  of  a  senile 
tyrant,  dominated  alternately  by  bloody 
ferocity  and  cringing  superstition,  is  ef- 
fective, dramatically,  tho  the  general  im- 
pression at  the  end  of  an  evening  devoted 
to  such  a  revolting  exhibition  of  human 
nature  is  wearisome.  But,  upon  the  whole, 
the  play,  as  a  fine  historical  picture  of  a 
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strange   barbaric  king  and  a  strange  bar- 
baric epoch,  is  well  worth  seeing. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Murray  Hill 
Theater  has  been  the  only  one  in  the  city 
producing  good  plays,  well  acted,  where 
the  price  of  admission  is  cheap.  The  man- 
agement has  uniformly  pursued  the  policy 
of  bringing  out,  not  necessarily  new  plays, 
but  thoroughly  good  and  well-known 
plays,  and  of  making  frequent  changes  in 
the  bill.  For  instance,  in  the  last  month 
the  Murray  Hill  Theater  has  presented 
Pinero's  ''  The  Ciay  Lord  Ouex,"  and 
'*  Trelawney  of  the  Wells,"  and  Esmond's 
"  When  We  Were  Twenty-One,"  which 
are  among  the  best  of  recent  English 
comedies.  Each  was  played  for  a  week. 
All  things  considered,  the  Murray  Hill 
Theater  gives  the  best  entertainment  for 
the  money  of  any  place  in  New  York,  and 
is  entitled  to  particularly  high  praise  for 
the  character  of  the  plays  produced  there. 

Among  new  plays  recently  produced 
"  The  Pit  "  is  one  which  seems  to  be 
drawing  large  audiences,  principally 
made  up  of  curbstone  brokers  and  visitors 
from  the  rural  parts  of  the  West.  It  is 
well  named.  It  is  not  entirely  bottom- 
less, but  it  is  deep  enough.  There  is  a 
great  crowd  of  actors,  who  are  expensive- 
ly dressed,  but  the  general  effect  of  the 
entire  production  is  commonplace  and 
mediocre.  About  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Augustus  Thomas's  comedy,  "  The 
Other  Girl."  This  play,  like  "  the  Pit," 
has  nothing  actually  bad  about  it,  but  it 
is  inherently  dull  and  uninteresting. 
'*  Glittering  Gloria  "  is  coarse  horseplay, 
but  at  times  is  rather  funny  horseplay.  It 
has  an  unusually  good  song  by  a  luggage 
master  in  praise  of  his  sweetheart,  the 
chorus  being  sung  to  her  through  a  tele- 
phone. 

''  The  Younger  Mrs.  Parling,"  as  pro- 
duced at  the  Garrick  Theater  with  Annie 
Russell  as  the  star,  is  a  rather  novel 
modification  of  the  "  problem  "  play.  It 
is  founded  upon  Henri  Bernstein's 
"  L'Detour."  The  dialog  is  clever  and 
the  plot  is  well  worked  up.  The  climax 
comes  without  violence  and  is  effective. 
Mr.  John  Mason  as  James  Parling  was 
fully  up  to  his  former  achievements. 
Some  very  excellent  work  was  also  done 
by  Miss  Olive  Murray  as  Susan  Parling. 
The  play  was  notable  from  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Gilbert  appeared  as  a  member  of  the 
caste.     Mrs.  Gilbert  is  the  oldest  surviv- 


ing actress  that  we  have,  and  has  always 
been  an  honor  to  the  profession.  Her 
work  in  ''  The  Younger  Mrs.  Parling  " 
was  characterized  b}'  the  highest  art.  The 
play,  on  the  whole,  is  above  the  average 
in  interest  and  in  action,  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  to  be  recommended. 

Strauss 

Last  year  some  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  Richard  Strauss  arranged  a  festival  in 
London  at  which  all  his  more  important 
works — mostly  symphonic  poems — were 
produced.  It  was  not  a  success  financial- 
ly, but  it  led  to  the  writing  of  many  arti- 
cles and  thus  helped  to  advertise  further 
a  musician  whose  name  has  been  more 
prominent  of  late  than  that  of  any  other 
German  composer. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York  of  importing  half 
a  dozen  famous  foreign  conductors  for 
its  concerts  this  season  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  over  Richard  Strauss, 
too.  Naturally  enough,  his  admirers 
seized  this  opportunity  for  arranging  a 
Strauss  festival  similar  to  that  held  in 
London.  That  these  admirers  are  numer- 
ous was  shown  by  the  size  of  the  audi- 
ence which  attended  the  last  of  the  Wetz- 
ler  concerts,  on  February  27th,  at  which 
Dr.  Strauss  made  his  American  dchut. 
Mr.  Wetzler  opened  the  proceedings  by 
giving  an  excellent  performance  of- 
Strauss's  bombastic,  metaphysical  tone- 
poem,  "  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra."  The 
musicians  knew  that  the  composer  was 
listening  and  they  played  as  they  never 
had  played  before. 

The  applause  which  followed  was  re- 
sponded to  by  Dr.  Strauss  himself.  As 
he  came  on  the  stage  the  orchestra  re- 
ceived him  with  a  noisy  fanfare,  and  the 
audience  applauded  frantically.  When 
quiet  had  been  restored,  Mr.  David 
Bispham  sang  three  Strauss  songs,  and 
then  came  the  great  event  of  the  evening 
— the  event  for  which  the  audience  had 
chiefly  assembled — the  conducting  by 
Strauss  himself  of  his  symphonic  poem, 
"  Ein  Heldenleben."  There  are  some  who 
consider  this  a  master-work — a  page  of 
musical  autobiography  as  great  in  its  way 
as  Siegfried's  story  of  his  life  <is  told  by 
him  in  "  Gotterdammerung."  Others 
hold  it  to  be  a  bombastic,  noisy,  cacopho- 
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nious  effusion,  which  marks  the  limit  of 
human  tolerance  in  the  line  of  musical 
ugliness. 

Whatever  the  truth  may  be,  it  was  cer- 
tainly interesting  to  see  and  hear  this 
famous  composer  conduct  one  of  his 
latest  works.  Strauss  is  only  forty 
years  old.  He  looks  slender,  almost 
fragile.  But  when  he  conducts  there  is 
no  trace  of  weakness.  His  beat  is  firm, 
decisive,  commanding ;  he  knows  what 
effects  he  wants,  and  he  gets  them.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  something  incon- 
gruous, almost  grotesque,  in  the  contrast 
presented  by  this  frail-looking  young 
man  and  his  colossal  tone-poems,  in 
which  the  orchestral  sounds  rise  and 
surge  and  tumble  over  one  another  like 
the  waves  of  the  stormy  ocean. 

Felix  Weingartner 

On  February  12th  this  celebrated  con- 
ductor and  composer  from  Munich  ap- 
peared in  New  York  in  connection  with 
the  Philharmonic  Society  and,  with  an 
eerie  quietude  of  manner  reminiscent  of 
Sherlock  Holmes,  produced  a  sensation. 
Weingartner  is  not  the  greatest  of  con- 
ductors. Arthur  Nikisch,  Theodore 
Thomas,  Gustave  Kozel,  all  have  some- 
thing to  teach  him.  But  he  seems  to  be 
the  one  man  who  might  undertake  the 
successful  leadership  of  such  a  spoiled 
body  of  musicians  as  the  Philharmonic. 
On  a  recent  and  memorable  occasion  he 
dominated  the  orchestra  in  a  manner  as 
potent  as  it  was  different  from  that  of  all 
other  conductors.  From  his  tall,  re- 
served and  military  figure  a  unique  and 
mysterious  influence  issued.  And  it 
would  be  difficult  to  explain  his  ascen- 
dency by  any  theory  other  than  that  of 
hypnotism. 

Souriau  has  written  a  bulky  and  per- 
suasive volume  on  the  hypnotic  power  of 
art — especially  that  of  music.  Could  he 
have  seen  Weingartner  with  the  Philhar- 
monic he  might  have  secured  material  for 
an  appendix,  for  the  Munich  conductor 
appeared  singularly  like  a  man  in  a  self- 
induced  semi-hypnotic  trance.  His  feat- 
ures were  set,  his  eyes  wild  and  staring, 
his  body  rigid.  His  beat,  angular  and 
often  spasmodic,  showed  the  effect  of  ex- 
treme muscular  tension,  and  a  compelling 
subjective    influence    seemed    to  radiate 


from  him  as  from  a  human  light  house. 
He  conducted  without  score  and  with  re- 
markably little  physical  motion,  ostensibly 
relying  more  upon  his  gamut  of  facial  ex- 
pression and  a  deaf  and  dumb  language 
of  the  left  hand  than  upon  his  baton.  His 
demoniacal  and  effective  glare  at  a  recal- 
citrant horn  or  at  a  catarrhal  bassoon 
filled  those  auditors  with  joy  who  occu- 
pied front  seats  on  either  side.  And  loud 
and  fervent  were  the  wishes  that  he 
might  continue  to  hypnotize  New  York 
musicians.  He  conducted  as  one  having 
authority  and  not  as  the  scribes.  His 
technic  is  brilliant,  and  he  makes  up  in 
beauty,  restraint  and  richness  what  he 
lacks  in  melodic  originality. 


The  Opera 

Except  for  a  performance  of  the 
Nibelung  operas  and  a  second  cycle  in 
April,  when  ''  Parsifal  "  also  will  have 
one  more  performance  (the  twelfth),  the 
season  of  grand  opera  at  the  Metropolitan 
has  come  to  a  close.  The  last  weeks  were 
largely  devoted  to  French  operas ;  but 
whereas  "  Carmen,"  with  the  incompara- 
ble Calve,  proved  as  great  an  attraction 
as  ever,  Mme.  Aino  Ackte,  of  the  Paris 
Grand  Opera,  did  not  succeed  in  attract- 
ing good  audiences.  She  is  considered  by 
some  a  clever  actress,  but  her  voice 
chills  where  it  should  warm.  The  Pari- 
sians admire  her,  and  one  indignant 
Frenchman  is  reported  to  have  declared 
that  her  art  is  too  fine  to  be  appreciated 
by  Americans.  The  operas  produced  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  this  season  were 
rendered  in  a  style  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence, and  very  hearty  commendation  has 
been  given  by  us  to  the  management  in 
previous  articles  this  winter.  The  operas 
now  produced  there  by  the  singers  who 
were  engaged  in  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 
son are  still  admirably  rendered,  but  some 
operas  have  recently  been  given  with 
artists  new  to  the  New  York  stage  who 
are  quite  unworthy  of  the  high  reputation 
of  the  house.  Gounod's  beautiful  and 
popular  operas  of  "  Faust "  and  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet  "  probably  never  were  as  poor- 
ly rendered  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  as  they  have  been  recently.  Hard- 
ly a  singer  in  the  cast,  with  the  exception 
of  Plangon,  did  tolerable  work, 
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Sabatier's  Religions  of  Authority 

According  to  Sabatier*  there  are  two 
types  of  religion  in  the  Christian  Church, 
the  reHgion  of  authority  and  the  rehgion 
of  the  spirit.  Of  the  reHgion  of  au- 
thority again  there  are  also  two  types, 
the  authority  of  the  Church  and  the  au- 
thority of  a  Book.  The  former  is  the 
Roman  type  of  authority ;  the  latter  is  the 
Protestant  type.  The  Roman  dogma  is 
first  traced  from  its  beginnings  in  the 
early  ages  to  its  completion  in  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Pope,  and  is  subjected 
to  keen  historic  criticism.  The  Protes- 
tant dogma  of  authority  is  next  traced 
through  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and 
its  varying  fortunes  with  historical  criti- 
cism are  described.  The  infallible  Book 
fares  no  better  than  the  infallible  Church. 
Both  are  shown  to  be  baseless.  This 
part  of  the  work  contains  nothing  new 
for  scholars,  but  it  is  an  excellent  ex- 
position for  those  who  are  not  experts. 
After  this  comes  the  exposition  of  the 
religion  of  the  spirit.  This  also  contains 
much  valuable  matter. 

From  the  standpoint  of  vigorous 
criticism,  however,  Sabatier  can  hardly 
be  called  perfectly  clear  in  his  own 
thought.  He  says,  quoting  from  Vinet, 
*'  That  which  I  absolutely  repudiate  is 
authority."  This  elsewhere  appears  as 
'*  external  infallible  authority."  Much 
of  the  time  the  polemic  is  against  in- 
fallibilism ;  and  infallibilism  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  of  authority.  He  claims 
that  there  can  be  no  authority,  at  least  no 
"  dogmatic  authority,"  without  infalli- 
bility; altho  fallible  persons,  as  Moses, 
Isaiah,  Paul,  "  are  and  will  continue  to 
be,  in  the  religious  order,  men  of  God 
clothed  with  a  very  great  moral  author- 
ity." 

Now  there  may  be  places  and  persons 
for  whom  this  polemic  against  "  dog- 
matic authority  "  may  be  needed,  but  it 
seems  to  us  somewhat  antiquated  for 
Protestant  scholars,  and  the  discussion 

*  Religions  of  Authority  and  the  Religion 
OP  THE  Spirit.  By  Auguste  Sabatier,  New  York  : 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.     $2.50,  ^  w  ♦un^ . 


from  lack  of  discrimination  sometimes 
fails  to  connect  with  reality  and  loses 
itself  in  barren  polemic.  Of  the  neces- 
sity of  authority  in  some  sense  in  the 
human  world  there  can  be  no  question. 
The  individual,  both  from  the  form  of 
his  development  and  the  limitation  of  his 
powers,  must  depend  on  authority  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  religion  and  every- 
thing else.  There  is  a  very  large  field 
and  a  very  important  function  for  au- 
thority in  human  afifairs,  and  there  al- 
ways will  be.  If  the  author  had  devoted 
less  attention  to  "  dogmatic  authority  " 
and  more  to  the  necessary  function  of 
authority  in  human  development  he 
might  well  have  produced  a  more  valu- 
able work. 

This  whole,  subject  of  authority  has 
been  confused  by  abstract  treatment,  in- 
stead of  looking  at  the  concrete  facts. 
Thus  it  is  asked,  What  is  the  final  seat 
of  authority  in  religion?  Is  it  the 
Church,  or  the  Bible,  or  the  human 
reason  and  conscience?  And  it  is  sup- 
posed that  it  must  be  one  or  another  of 
these,  whereas  in  point  of  fact  no  one 
of  them  alone  is  the  seat  of  authority, 
but  all  working  together  in  the  actual 
religious  life  of  men,  and  each  in  any 
living  community  depends  on  the  others. 
Neither  Church  nor  Bible  can  forever 
overcome  reason  and  conscience ;  and 
both  reason  and  conscience  must  admit 
that  Church  and  Bible  have  had  much 
to  do  with  their  development  and  in- 
sight. Martineau  in  his  weakest  work, 
"  The '  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion," 
falls  into  this  error  of  academic  abstrac- 
tion, and  Sabatier  does  not  escape  it. 
The  truth  is  that  these  several  factors 
have  only  the  authority  they  can  per- 
suade us  to  accord  them,  so  that  we  liv- 
ing men  have  to  locate  the  authority,  after 
all.  Moreover,  this  question  of  authority 
is  really  secondary  in  any  case.  The  real 
question  is  the  psychological  question  of 
certainty ;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  life  and 
immediate  contact  with  the  facts,  and 
not  a  subject  of  academic  reflections  or 
formal  logical  exercitations.     After  we 
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have  attained  this  certainty  we  may  talk 
about  authority,  but  the  certainty  is  first 
and   founds  the  authority. 

In  expounding  the  religion  of  the 
spirit,  Sabatier  mainly  reproduces  the 
positions  of  Ritschl.  Of  course,  faith 
is  distinguished  from  belief,  and  religion 
is  made  independent  of  theology.  Here, 
too,  many  important  half  truths  are  set 
forth  which  are  valuable  as  reactions 
against  a  dry  intellectualism  and  a  barren 
theologizing,  such  as  the  following, 
which  we  take  from  an  ancient  work : 
''  Theology  teaches  that  there  are  in  God 
z)ne  Essence,  two  Processions,  three  Per- 
sons, four  Relations,  five  Notions,  the 
Circuminsession,  which  the  Greeks  call 
Perichoresis."  Of  course,  religion  is  in- 
dependent of  such  theology,  but  to  make 
it  independent  of  all  theology  is  to  de- 
clare that  it  has  nothing  for  intelligence. 
In  this  matter  Sabatier  is  less  pro- 
nounced than  other  disciples  of  the 
school,  showing  that  the  reaction  has  al- 
ready set  in.  Of  course,  as  always  hap- 
pens with  repudiators  of  metaphysics, 
there  is  a  deal  of  implicit  metaphysics, 
much  of  it  open  to  suspicion.  As  a 
whole,  however,  the  work  is  stimulating 
and  suggestive,  and  is  to  be  commended 
to  all  who  are  seeking  to  orient  them- 
selves in  this  field. 

Jt 

The  Creevey  Papers 

The  world  v^ill  never  know  much 
about  Thomas  Creevey,  but  The  Cree- 
vey Papers  *  will  take  a  not  insignifi- 
cant place  among  the  materials  for  the 
history  of  England  during  one  of  its 
most  important  periods — that  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  the  scandals  con- 
nected with  George  IV  and  his  unfor- 
tunate v^ife^  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
and  the  Parliamentary  Reform  of  1832. 

Thomas  Creevey  was  born  at  Liver- 
pool in  March,  1768,  of  Irish  parents, 
according  to  his  own  statement ;  was 
educated  at  a  grammar  school  and  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  studied 
law  at  Gray's  Inn,  London.  In  1802 
he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Thetford,  the   representa- 

*  The  Creevey  Papers.  A  Selection  from  the 
Correspondence  and  Diaries  of  the  Late  Thomas 
Creevey,  M.  P.  Edited  "by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 
Two  volumes.  New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
1903. 


tion  of  which,  according  to  the  corrupt 
custom  of  the  time,  was  in  the  gift  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  In  the  same  year 
he  married  a  widow  with  a  moderate 
property,  and  entered  upon  a  career  of 
Parliamentary  and  social  life,  in  which 
he  evidently  was  a  favorite  with  a  wide 
circle  of  persons  ranging  from  royalty 
downward.  The  death  of  his  wife,  w. 
1818,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  in- 
come, except  some  $1,000  a  year,  in  no 
way  lessened  his  social  prestige,  but 
he  retained  the  highest  in  the  land  as 
associates  and  friends  until  the  begin- 
ning of  1838,  when  he  unobtrusively 
passed  away. 

The  Papers  consist  of  letters  re- 
ceived from  eminent  members  of  the 
Whig  Party,  from  fellow-members  of 
Parliament,  from  ladies  of  rank  and 
fashion  ;  letters  written  to  a  favorite 
stepdaughter,  and  extracts  from  a 
diary.  Greville,  in  his  memoirs,  seems 
to  be  mystified  about  Creevey's  reten- 
tion of  the  favor  and  society  of  his  pow- 
erful friends,  seeing  that  he  was  with- 
out wealth  or  aristocratic  claims,  but  on 
reading  these  volumes  the  mystery  dis- 
appears. In  social  life  Mr.  Creevey 
evidently  showed  a  strong  individual- 
ity ;  altho  an  arrant  gossip  and  a  keen 
searcher  after  news,  not  excepting 
spicy  scandal,  he  was  "  truth  itself  " 
(i.  237,  note)  ;  the  tender  relations  be- 
tween himself  and  members  of  his  fam- 
ily prove  him  to  have  been  of  a  genial 
temperament;  he  possessed  a  caustic 
wit  and  great  powers  of  retailing  anec- 
dotes, not  hesitating  to  pit  himself 
against  the  renowned  Sydney  Smith ; 
he  could  make  amusing  verses  upon 
public  characters  (i.  296)  ;  and  Lord 
Melbourne  considered  him  shrewd. 
Such  a  man  would  be  hailed  as  a  good 
companion  in  an  age  when  fashion 
prided  itself  upon  its  "  wit."  It  is  from 
the  point  of  view  of  such  a  one  that 
we  have  this  picture  of  political  and 
social  life  in  England  nearly  a  century 
ago. 

At  first  he  was  willing  to  follow  the 
lead  of  Charles  James  Fox,  for  whom 
he  had  an  almost  servile  admiration, 
while  for  Pitt  no  vituperation  was  too 
severe.  After  he  joined  the  extremists 
who  adopted  the  ominous  name  of  The 
Mountain,  even  the  Whigs  were  fair 
game,   and   were    assailed    vigorously. 
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Altho  at  first  he  associated  with 
Brougham  and  became  his  confidant, 
he  soon  distrusted  him ;  but,  bcin<^-  as- 
tute enough  to  conceal  his  feeling,  he 
became  the  repository  of  many  things 
which,  in  after  years,  Brougham  re- 
gretted having  disclosed. 

In  addition  to  the  political  matter 
there  is  abundance  of  description  of 
social  life  which,  with  its  scheming,  its 
scandals,  its  drinking  and  gambling 
habits,  is  not  inspiring.  The  picture, 
however,  is  a  true  one.,  as  many  a  rec- 
ord tells.  Fielding  and  Smollett  had 
been  dead  about  half  a  century,  but  the 
life  they  depicted  in  "  Tom  Jones," 
*'  Roderick  Random,"  and  even  in 
*'  Ferdinand,  Count  Fathom,"  was  still 
the  fashion. 

"  Style  "  must  not  be  expected  in  the 
volumes.  Few  of  the  letters  are  mod- 
els of  even  epistolary  English.  The 
spelling  is  rightly  left  in  the  chaotic 
state  which  characterized  the  orthog- 
raphy of  the  period.  Expletives 
abound,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the 
times;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  many 
footnotes,  which  are  repeated  as  often 
as  necessary,  readers  would  not  recog- 
nize famous  personages,  even  royal 
ones,  under  their  nicknames.  The  edi- 
tor has  wisely  let  Mr.  Creevey  tell  his 
own  story,  confining  himself  to  select- 
ing the  material  and  supplying  some 
connecting  links.  This  is  well  done. 
There  are  many  well  executed  por- 
traits, some  from  famous  paintings ; 
and,  taken  all  in  all,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  more  entertaining  recent 
work. 

A  Keystone  of  Empire 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
characters  in  a  dime  novel  are  all  buck- 
skin heroes,  heavy  villains  or  adven- 
turous, desperately  painted  ladies.  If  we 
ever  entertained  a  doubt  on  the  subject. 
the  author  of  that  series  of  novels  be- 
ginning with  ''  The  Martyrdom  of  an 
Empress  "  has  dispelled  it.  During  the 
past  four  years  she  has  produced  as 
many  dime  novels  with  European  royal- 
ties, dukes  and  duchesses  starring  every 
role  that  noble  and  ignoble  human  na- 

*  A  Keystone  of  Empire.  By  the  author  of 
"  The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress.''  New  York  and 
london  :  Harper  &  Bros.     $2.50. 


ture  is  capable  of  fulfilling.  But  when 
the  heroine  in  ''  A  Doffed  Caronet " 
kicked  off  her  glass  slipper  as  well,  mar- 
ried a  plain  citizen  and  became  a  pro- 
fessional horsewoman  in  America,  we 
reasonably  supposed  that  democracy  had 
triumphed  over  this  diadem  genius,  and 
that  the  scenes  of  her  literary  depreda- 
tions would  be  changed.  In  this  expecta- 
tion, however,  we  have  been  disap- 
pointed; A  Keystone  of  Empire  is  his 
Majesty,  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria.  The 
l)ook  is  interesting,  of  course,  with  ante- 
room gossip,  where  the  waiting  women 
are  countesses  instead  of  o^risettes,  and 
where  the  men  are  princes,  not  porters. 
Still,  the  effect  is  the  same  on  a  more 
spectacular  scale.  And  the  author  has 
served  so  long  in  queen  bedrooms, 
cringed  so  often  in  the  shadow  of  thrones 
that  the  literary  servility  of  her  imagina- 
tion much  resembles  in  spirit  the  views 
expressed  by  other  serving  classes.  It 
may  be  very  good  form  in  palaces  to 
whisper  on  the  back  stairs  of  the  most 
insignificant  doings  of  royalty  in  awe- 
stricken  tones,  but  to  the  American  mind 
it  is  ludicrous.  Why,  for  instance,  should 
the  attendants  cower  in  terror  when  the 
Emperor  is  involved  in  a  family  row  ? 
Why  represent  him  as  shaking  his  head 
like  an  ''  angry  lion?  "  From  all  accounts 
he  is  a  very  mild  old  man,  a  little  given  to 
gayeties.  And  upon  this  occasion,  he  evi- 
dently sputtered  as  any  common  man 
would  have  done.  The  point  is,  if  Provi- 
dence, or  genealogy,  has  exalted  a  man 
to  the  dizzy  bights  of  a  throne,  why  tell 
tales  on  him  that  prove  his  kinship  to 
the  same  human  nature  that  claws  and 
fights  in  the  tenement  house  ?  We  are 
all  kin  to  it,  of  course,  but  why  remind 
the  cynical,  anarchistic  public  that  the 
Emperor  is?  It  spoils  the  play.  After 
that  the  author  fails  to  fire  our  imagina- 
tion with  gorgeous  descriptions  of  his 
presence  on  state  occasions,  or  with  her 
thrilling  accounts  of  his  courage  and 
horsemanship.  We  have  been  disillu- 
sioned and  we  recognize  in  him  a  neigh- 
bor of  ours,  who  kisses  other  ladies  on 
the  sly  and  has  scenes  with  his  wife. 

The  fact  is,  kings  and  queens  do  not 
belong  to  the  atmosphere  of  modern  fic- 
tion. In  the  old  days,  when  writing  was 
a  mere  matter  of  description,  not  of  in- 
terpretation, they  were  the  best   of  all 
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material,  but  now  when  we  have  reached 
the  heart  of  the  business,  and  discovered 
the  eternal  similarity  of  human  nature  in 
every  guise  or  disguise,  these  poor  figure 
heads  of  the  race  do  not  show  off  to  an 
advantage.  They  are  too  much  per- 
verted by  their  training  to  feel  naturally, 
and  certainly  their  position  does  not  per- 


times.  The  only  difference,  therefore, 
between  A  Keystone  of  Empire  and  other 
dime  novels  is  that  it  is  written  in  an  ex- 
cellent literary  style  and  costs  nearly 
double  what  a  good  story  of  American 
life  would  cost.  Doubtless  this  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  the  dramatis 
personcE  are  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
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mit  tnem  to  act  naturally.  Meanwhile 
we  have  lost  the  old  hallucinations  about 
the  privileges  of  royalty.  If  a  prince 
gets  drunk  and  banishes  his  mother-in- 
law  these  days,  it  looks  about  as  bad  as 
if  any  other  man  had  rent  his  domestic 
horizon.  He  can  no  longer  escape  the 
judgment  of  common  wit,  which  is  now 
the  ruling  dynasty  of  this  world.  And 
only  a  dime  novelist  will  attempt  to  cast 
a  seventeenth  century  glamour  about  a 
man  who  is  a  sovereign  only  because  he 
is    somewhat    out    of    fashion    with    his 


and  his  household.    Crowns  and  coronets 
still  come  high,  even  in  fiction. 


Turkish  Life  in  Town  and  Country.  By  Lucy 
M.  J.  Garnett  New  York  :  G,  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  ^1.20, 

At  this  time,  when  the  Powers  are  ex- 
erting all  their  influence  to  keep  the 
numerous  and  diverse  nationalities  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  from  flying  at  each 
other's  throats,  there  will  be  a  welcome 
for  such  a  book  as  this,  giving  in  com- 
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pact  and  interesting  form  just  what  the 
average  reader  wants  to  know  about  the 
life,  religion  and  customs  of  Macedo- 
nians, Albanians,  Armenians  and  all  the 
cliques  and  clans  which  are  so  confusing 
to  him.  The  annual  spring  outbreak  has 
occurred  prematurely  by  a  rebellion  of  the 
Albanians,  ostensibly  against  the  reforms 
in  administration  imposed  on  Turkey  by 
Austria  and  Russia,  and  we  publish  a  cut 
of  these  irrepressible  mountaineers,  who 
certainly  look  calm  and  peaceable  enough 
in  spite  of  their  belted  arsenals.  The 
whole  series  of  "  Our  European  Neigh- 
bors," of  which  this  is  one  volume,  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  public  libraries. 

A  Flight  for  Life  and  an  Inside  View  of 
Mongolia.  By  James  Hudson  Roberts. 
The  Pilgrim  Press.     $1  50 

It  is  like  seeing  the  sun  come  out  of  a 
thick  fog  to  read  a  truthful  account  of 
Mongolia  and  its  people.     The  traveler 
in    Mongolian    provinces    often    makes 
comparison  between  the  American  cow- 
boy and  the  Mongol.     Both  are  given  a 
bad  name  they  do  not  deserve.    Peaceful, 
hospitable  and  honest,  they  are  supposed 
to  walk  about  armed  and  thirsting  for 
blood.    Whatever  the  Mongol  may  have 
been  in  his  far  past,  to-day  he  is  a  roving 
shepherd,  hunter  or  farmer,  and  always 
the  friend  of  the  traveler.     The  author 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions ;  he 
is  besides  an  explorer,  good  comrade  and 
excellent  shot.     The   Mongols,  opposed 
to    ^'is    religion,    loved    him    for    these 
things.     He,   in   turn,   never  desecrated 
their  gods,  preached  unduly  or  worried 
them  with  vain  comparisons  of  civiliza- 
tions.    Some  six  Americans  and  seven- 
teen Swedes,  with  families  and  friends, 
made  up  the  missionary  party  that  fled 
from  North  China  to  Russia  to  escape 
the    Boxers,   who   had    murdered   every 
foreigner  in  their  track.    The  author  was 
treasurer  of  the  caravan.      The    gospel 
itinerary  from  Kalgan  to  Kiachta  may 
be  estimated  as  2,700  li  (one  Mongolian 
It  being  equal  to  the  third  of  an  English 
mile).     The  Tola,  Hara  Gol,  Bayin  Gol 
and  Yuro  rivers  were  crossed  and  numer- 
ous mountain  chains  explored.  The  jour- 
ney was  made  by  ox-cart,  litter,  camel, 
bicycle,  caravan,  baby  carriage,  or  any- 
thing that  could  be  made  to  go.     Stops 
were  made  by  the  way  to  pick  up  hunted 


westerners,  who  crept  out  of  the  moun- 
tains and  caves  glad  to  see  white  faces. 
A  vivid  account  is  given  of  Mongol  tent 
cities,  hospitality,  customs,  temples,  re- 
ligion and  history.  There  is  a  learned 
chapter  on  the  Mongolian  language.  It 
is  true  Mongolian  is  easier  to  learn  than 
Chinese,  but  there  seems  to  be  only  one 
book  for  the  student — the  grammar  and 
dictionary  of  T.  J.  Schmidt.  The  latter 
book,  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Larsen,  was  destroyed  by  the  Chi- 
nese. Mongolian  is  more  diffuse  than 
the  Chinese  tongues.  It  is  an  alphabeti- 
cal language,  and  each  word  of  it  can  be 
spelled ;  in  Chinese  hieroglyphics  galore 
have  to  be  memorized.  Schmidt  gives 
seven  vowels  to  Mongolian ;  the  author 
discovered  ten.  The  syllables  are  units, 
and  a  word  is  spelled  by  pronouncing 
them.  The  letters  look  like  pieces  of 
twine  tied  into  knots.  Vertical  writing  is 
employed,  and  it  is  read  down  the  col- 
umn. In  speaking  the  Mongols  recall 
the  American  Indians,  both  using  the 
full,  throaty  voice  of  out-of-doors.  Their 
written  and  spoken  languages  differ  in 
construction,  the  Kalmuks  being  the  only 
division  who  have  one  form  for  both. 
The  pronouns  are  like  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean; the  verbs  have  only  one  conjuga- 
tion. Still  the  Mongol  boy  is  to  be  pitied, 
for  he  has  to  learn  Manchu,  Chinese, 
Mongol,  and  often  Russian,  from  one 
small  book.  Tho  the  travelers  suffered 
from  thievery,  attacks  by  Boxers,  starva- 
tion, thirst,  one  death,  insult  and  poverty, 
little  space  is  given  to  this,  more  being 
expended  upon  Mongol  and  Russian 
hospitality  and  the  financial  thoughtful- 
ness  of  the  missionary  boards  at  their 
journey's  end.  The  book  is  valuable 
geographically,  ethnologically,  and  as 
the  story  of  strong  souls  bent  on  the 
preservation  of  their  lives. 


Infection  and  Immunity,  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  the  Prevention  of  Infectious  Dis- 
eases. By  George  M.  Sternberg,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  Surgeon-General  U.  S.  Araiy  (Re- 
tired), etc.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam  & 
Soiis. 

General  Sternberg  is  himself  one  of 
the  great  ground  breaking  discoverers  in 
bacteriology  and  the  infectious  diseases. 
His  studies  on  mouth  bacteria  and  on  the 
bacteriology  of  yellow  fever  represent 
distinct  advances  in  the  science  of  bac- 
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tcriology  that  will  always  make  a  place 
for  his  name  in  the  roll  of  the  ^reat  med- 
ical workers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  is  a  special  privilege,  then,  to  have  a 
book  from  him  for  popular  use  on  his 
own  subject.  It  has  been  written  for 
non-medical  readers,  and  technical  terms 
have  been  avoided,  or,  wherever  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  use  them,  have 
been  well  explained.  General  Sternberg 
writes  with  very  practical  attention  to  de- 
tails. Such  important  subjects  as  the  avoid- 
ance of  typhoid  fever,  of  tuberculosis  and 
of  dysentery,  of  cholera  infantum  and 
the  other  ordinary  infectious  diseases 
are  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  com- 
mon sense  as  allied  to  modern  hygienic 
knowledge.  There  is  no  glossing  over 
of  the  dangers  from  the  so-called  ordi- 
nary diseases  of  childhood,  which  are 
sometimes  considered  so  inevitable  that 
children  are  almost  deliberately  exposed 
to  them  with  the  idea  that  it  is  better  to 
have  them  over.  For  instance,  he  quotes 
with  approval  the  directions  published  by 
the  Health  Board  of  the  city  of  Glasgow, 
in  which  it  is  announced  that  measles  is 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  diseases  with 
which  a  child  under  five  years  of  age  can 
be  attacked.  The  author  is  one  of  the 
great  authorities  of  the  world  on  the  sub- 
ject of  yellow  fever,  and  he  acknowl- 
edges that  the  mosquito  is  surely  the  only 
distributer  of  the  disease,  and  that  the 
prophylaxis  of  yellow  fever  as  far  as 
towns  are  concerned  can  be  absolutely 
secured  by  following  the  directions  given 
by  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  Department 
of  Cuba  and  published  by  the  command- 
ing general  of  that  Department  April 
27th,  1901,  which  are  given  in  their  en- 
tirety. In  a  word,  Dr.  Sternberg's  book 
may  be  freely  consulted  by  any  one  in- 
terested in  the  subjects  of  infection  and 
immunity,  with  thorough  confidence  that 
it  is  reliable,  authoritative  and  up-to-date. 

Literary   Notes 

"  A  History  of  the  Fanning  Family/'  by 
Walter  Frederic  Brooks,  of  Worcester,  illus- 
trated with  plates  and  maps,  and  limited  to 
two  hundred  and  ten  copies,  will  be  privately- 
printed  in  the  near  future. 

...."Pictorial  Composition  and  the  Critical 
Judgment  of  Pictures,"  by  Henry  R.  Pcore 
(Baker  &  Taylor,  New  York,  $1.50),  which  we 
reviewed  April  30th,  comes  out  in  a  new  and 
improved  edition. 


. . .  .The  March  number  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Magazine  (published  by  the  National 
Geographic  Society,  Washington,  25  cents  a 
number)  contains  as  a  supplement  a  map  of 
Manchuria  and  Korea,  prepared  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  War,  and  measuring  36 
by  42  inches,  which  gives  greater  detail  than 
any  other  map  of  the  seat  of  war  accessible  to 
the  public. 


Pebbles 

Fit  yourself  for  the  best  society — and  then 
keep  out  of  it. — The  Philistine. 

"  That    Miss   (kiggles,    of   Boston,   is   a 

walking  encyclopedia."  "  But  she  doesn't  know 
as  much  as  she  did.  She  has  just  had  her  ap- 
pendix removed." — Life. 

"  Love,"  remarked  the  beautiful  gfirl,  "  is 

said  to  be  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world." 
"But  I  am  greater  than  love,"  protested  the 
young  man,  "  because  I  can  make  it" — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Get  back  to  nature,  and  take  a  short  cut 

It  is  found  that  a  cure  for  appendicitis  is  to 
walk  on  all  fours  for  20  minutes  four  times  a 
day.  It  is  claimed  that  certain  muscles  around 
the  vermiform  appendix  are  brought  into  play 
and  strengthened  by  this  attitude.  This  is  also 
a  new  cure  for  dyspepsia.  It  has  also  been 
found  that  going  naked  in  all  sorts  of  climates 
is  good  for  lung  trouble.  It  seems  to  be  only  a 
question  of  time  when  we  will  abandon  houses 
and  clothes,  and  bark  good  morning  to  each 
other  from  holes  in  the  ground. — Atchison 
Globe. 

In  my  trans-Baikalian  home   upon  the   Zmie- 
hogmiptqvzworski, 
With  my  brother  Dimetriiiskiorbrneovitch  I 
used  to  play; 
And  our  cousin   Petroplanztrsvm   from  Djar- 
gamoguvmzszoski 
Oft  would  come  to  visit  us  and  spend  the 
day. 
Ah,  those   happy,   sunny   hours   of  our  child- 
-hood ! 
How  I  weep  to  think  that  they  will  come  no 
more ; 
For   in  ruins  lies   the  home  within  the  wild- 
wood, 
Far  away  upon  the  Zmiehogsmiptqvzworsld 
shore. 

CHORUS. 

Oh,  the  moon  is  shining  brighi  upon  the  Zmie- 
hogm  iptq  vz  worski. 
Where  the  catfish  browses  on  the  new  mown 
hay; 
Through  the  szczyamores  the  candle  lights  are 
gleaming, 
On  the  banks  of  the  Zmiehogsmiptqvzworski 
far  away. 

— Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil. 
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American  Sympathy  in  the  War 

There  never  has  been  any  warrant 
for  the  assertion  made  by  the  St. 
Petersburg  press,  a  few  days  ago,  that 
our  Government  was  conspicuously 
hostile  to  Russia.  It  is  true  that  the 
sympathies  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
American  people  are  with  Japan,  but 
the  attitude  of  our  Government  has 
been  one  of  strict  neutrality.  Those 
who  rule  over  Russia  and  control  the 
utterances  of  the  Russian  press  re- 
sented Mr.  Hay's  treaty  with  China  for 
two  open  ports  in  Manchuria.  The 
successful  negotiation  of  this  treaty 
was  regarded  and  denounced  as  an  in- 
dication of  hostility.  More  recently, 
some  one  has  circulated  in  Russia  a 
series  of  lies  apparently  designed  to  ex- 
cite the  anger  of  the  Russian  people 
against  our  Government.  Our  battle 
ships,  it  was  said,  had  been  sent  to  a 
Korean  port.  The  truth  was  that  they 
had  been  ordered  to  Olongapo,  a  few 
miles  from  Manila.  The  commander 
of  the  "  Vicksburg,"  it  was  asserted, 
had  inhumanly  refused  to  rescue  Rus- 
sian sailors  from  the  sinking  "  Variag  " 
at  Chemulpo.  This  was  false,  and  the 
Russian  press  now  expresses  regret 
that  it  believed  the  story.  Again,  we 
were  about  to  permit  Japan  to  lay  a 
cable  from  her  coast  to  Guam.  For 
this  also  there  was  no  foundation  in 
fact.  Mr.  Hay's  note,  designed  to  in- 
sure the  neutrality  and  integrity  of 
China,  was  not  relished,  but  Russia 
could  not  afford  to  say  that  this  was 
an  act  of  hostility.  The  attitude  of 
our  Government  toward  Russia  has 
been  faultless. 

Our  people  and  our  newspapers,  be- 
ing free  to  express  their  opinions,  are 
clearly — a  great  majority  of  them — on 
the  side  of  Japan  in  this  war.  This 
preference  causes  surprise  and  "  bitter 
disappointment "  in  the  mind  of  the 
Russian  Ambassador  at  Washington, 
who  reminds  us  that  Russia  has  always 
been  the  friend  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  true  that  Russia's  friendship   for 


this  country  has  been  shown  at  times 
when  the  moral  support  of  a  foreign 
Power  was  of  considerable  value.  It 
is  true,  and  we  should  never  forget  it, 
that  this  friendship  was  very  useful 
during  our  Civil  War,  and  especially 
in  September,  1863.  For  this  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  our  Government  is 
bound  to  be  scrupulously  just  and  con- 
siderate with  respect  to  Russia  in  the 
present  controversy,  and  our  people 
should  avoid  a  hasty  and  ill-considered 
judgment  to  Russia's  disadvantage. 

But  the  sympathies  of  the  American 
people  have  not  lightly  and  hastily  been 
given  to  Japan  in  her  contest  with  Rus- 
sia. Gratitude  for  friendly  acts  in 
past  years  was  a  warrant  for  a  feeling 
of  purely  formal  regard  for  Russia  on 
our  part,  but  there  could  be  no  national 
aiTection  in  the  great  Democracy  of  the 
New  World  for  Russian  despotism  and 
tyranny.  It  was  inevitable  that  when 
Japan,  whose  astounding  development 
and  progress  in  recent  years  have  been 
due  in  part  to  American  influence, 
should  at  last  be  driven  to  defend  her- 
self against  the  selfish  aggression  and 
persistent  encroachment  of  Russia, 
Americans  would  desire  her  success. 

If  we  had  not  the  slightest  interest, 
commercial  or  political,  in  the  result  of 
this  struggle,  or  in  the  controversy  that 
led  to  it,  we  should  still  in  our  hearts 
be  in  sympathy  with  Japan,  because 
her  Government,  her  institutions  and 
her  ideals  so  resemble  our  own,  while 
those  of  Russia  differ  from  our  own  as 
widely  as  night  from  day.  The  con- 
trast is  between  representative  govern- 
ment and  despotism,  civil  liberty  and 
tyranny,  toleration  and  brutal  repres- 
sion, a  nation  open  to  all,  seeking  the 
best  fruits  of  civilization,  brave,  patri- 
otic, and  a  nation  where  liberty  is  un- 
known, where  an  oligarchy  rules, 
where  imprisonment  or  exile  to  Sibe- 
rian wastes  is  the  punishment  of  those 
who  aspire  to  be  free.  How  great 
would  be  the  world's  loss  if  this  island 
nation  of  marvelous  recent  growth  in 
civilization,  with  its  graces,  its  unique 
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courtesy,  the  poetry  of  its  life,  the  re-  If    Count    Cassini    will    question    the 

finement  of  its  art,  should  be  crushed  Finns  and  Swedes  and  Jews,  who  are 

and  submerged  by  the  Cossack !  so  considerable  a  part  of  our  popula- 

The    history    of    Russia's    relations  tion,  one  cause  of  American  sympathy 

with  Japan  during  the  last  few  years  with  Japan  will  be  revealed  to  him. 

appeals  to  our  sense  of  justice.    Russia,  Our    Government    will    strictly    ob- 

supported    by    France    and    Germany,  serve    the    obligations     of     neutrality, 

withheld   from   Japan   the    Liau   Tong  Our  people  will  offend  neither  of  these 

peninsula,  at  the  end  of  the  war  with  combatants  by  any  forbidden  act.     But 

China,    because    her    occupation    of    it  their  sympathies  cannot  be  controlled, 

would  be,  it  was  said,  a  menace  to  the  These  are  with  Japan,  not  wholly  or 

independence  of  China  and  Korea,  and  even  largely  because  of  commercial  in- 

a  permanent  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  terests,  nor  mainly  because  the  energy 

Far  East.     Russia  then  took  the  penin-  and  intelligence  of  the  islanders  excite 

sula   for   herself   and   built   a   fortress  admiration,    but    chiefly    because    the 

there.    She  also  took  the  great  province  contending  nations  diflfer  so  widely  in 

behind  it.     Here  was  not  only  selfish  character.      It  is  a  preference  that  is 

encroachment  that  the  American  sense  determined  by  considerations  of  civili- 

of  fair  play  must  disapprove,  but  also  zation,  humanity  and  justice, 
an  important  question  of  trade.    Japan 
had  promised  the  open  door ;  Russia's 

commercial  policy  is  one  of  exclusion.  ^j.^    Smoot's   Case 
American  disapproval  of  Russia  in  this 

war  is  due  in  part  to  her  occupation  and  The  Mormon  Investigation  is  taking 

fortification    of     Manchuria,    her    re-  a  wide  course.     The  question  before  the 

peated  failure  to  keep  her  promises  as  Senate  Committee  is  whether  Mr.  Smoot, 

to  withdrawal,  her  attempts  to  prevent  a  Mormon  Apostle,  shall  be  admitted  to 

our  negotiation  of  treaties  with  China  the  United  States  Senate.     It  is  agreed 

that  would  enable  us  to  retain  at  least  that  no  polygamist  can  be  admitted  to  Con- 

a  part  of  our  growing  trade  with  the  gress,   but   Mr.   Smoot   is  not  a   polyg- 

province.     Our  interests  on  our  west-  amist,  and  no  one  pretends  that  he  is, 

ern  coast  and  in  the  Pacific  require  us  So  the  real  question    in    discussion    is 

to  insist  upon  an  equality  of  commer-  whether  one  not  a  polygamist,  but  an 

cial     opportimity     in     Eastern     Asia,  active  and  ruling  member  of  the  Mormon 

They  will  be  served  by  the  progress  Church,    can   be    received   as   a    United 

and  freedom  of  Japan  and  by  the  pre-  States  Senator  or  Representative, 

servation   of   the   integrity   of   China's  On  the  face  of  it  the  question  would 

territory,  rather  than  by  a  restriction  seem  ridiculous,  for  our  Constitution  ex- 

of  Japan  and  the  subjection  of  North-  eludes  religious  tests.     But  it  does  not 

ern  China  to  Russia's  rule.  exclude  moral  tests.    Yet  no  one  charges 

Even  if  there  were  no  Jews  in  the  immorality    of   this   or   any   other    sort 

United    States,    should    we    not    recall  against  Mr.  Smoot. 

with  horror  the  massacre  of  Kishenef?  Then,   if  no   immorality  is  in  a   pri- 

Could    we    regard    with    respect    and  mary     and     personal     way     chargeable 

sympathy  a  nation  in  which  such  bar-  against  Mr.  Smoot,  is  he  guilty  in  any 

barity   is   permitted   and   goes   unpun-  such    secondary   way,   by   incitement   or 

ished?     If  thousands  of  Finns,  driven  collusion,  that  he  may  properly  be  ex- 

from  their  native  land,  had  not  sought  eluded?     This  is  a  main  question  now 

refuge  here,  should  we  even   then  be  under  investigation, 

unmoved    by    Russia's    repudiation    of  To  prove  this  it  must  be  shown  that 

Finland's      constitutional      guarantees  Mr.    Smoot,   as   a   ruling  officer  in   his 

and  her  brutal  oppression  of  the  peo-  Church,  encourages  other  people  to  prac- 

ple   who  thus  became    victims  of  her  tice  an  immorality, in  the  matter  of  polyg- 

contempt     for     time-honored     obliga-  amy,  of  which  he  is  not  himself  guilty; 

tions?      But  we  have  the  expatriated  and  to  this  purpose  the  evidence  is  now 

Finns,    and    many    thousands    of    op-  being  presented.     The  present  head  of 

pressed  Jews  have  come  here  to  join  the  Mormon  Church  has  been  under  long 

the  more*  fortunate  people  of  their  race,  examination  by  the  committee,  and  he 
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has  admitted  nearly  everything  which  Hving  in  plural  marriage,  as  well  as 
the  opponents  of  Mr.  Smoot  have  plural  marriage  itself,  and  no  pluralist 
charged.  While  he  denies  that  any  new  has  any  place  in  Washington.  The  testi- 
polygamous  marriages  have  taken  place,  mony  of  the  head  of  the  Mormon  Church 
unless  it  may  be  in  very  rare  cases  shows  that  while  the  Church  holds  that 
against  the  law  of  the  Church,  he  con-  plural  marriage  is  in  itself  right,  and  that 
fesses  that  he  has  himself  lived,  and  it  was  ordained  by  reveh  tion  to  Joseph 
scores  of  other  old  men  have  lived,  since  Smith,  yet  the  further*  tc:  king  of  plural 
the  admission  of  Utah  as  a  State,  in  con-  wives  is  now  forbidden,  while  the  con- 
tinuous polygamous  relations  with  the  tinuance  of  plural  relations  with  those 
plural  wives  whom  they  took  before  that  previously  taken  is  winked  at,  but  not 
time.  When  asked  if  that  is  not  polyg-  taught.  So  far  no  evidence  has  appeared 
amy  he  said  No;  that  polygamy  is  the  on  this  line  to  exclude  Mr.  Smoot. 
taking  of  an  additional  wife,  which  he  But  another  line  of  testimony  is  being 
has  not  done,  but  that  it  is  polygamous  prepared,  that  which  will  show,  if  possi- 
cohabitation.  When  asked  if  he  does  ble,  that  Mormons  are  under  such  bonds 
not  know  that  this  is  against  the  law  of  to  obey  their  Church  that  they  are  not 
Utah,  he  says  Yes,  but  that  he  felt  he  free  to  be  good  citizens  of  their  coun- 
must  take  that  risk  for  the  peace  of  his  try — that  is,  that  the  authorities  of  the 
families.  He  did  not  think  it  right  to  Church  rule  and  control  the  political  ac- 
throw  off  his  wives  and  children ;  and  tion  of  their  members,  so  that  a  man 
to  avoid  jealousies  and  friction  he  must  has  no  right  to  accept  a  political  office 
remain  in  husbandly  relations  to  his  except  by  permission  of  the  Apostles  of 
wives.  He  has  not  taught  others,  he  says,  the  Church.  It  is  recalled  that  Mr. 
to  disobey  the  law,  but  he  chose  to  do  so  Thatcher  was  excluded  from  the  Mor- 
for  what  he  thought  good  reasons,  while  mon  Church  for  acting  politically  against 
taking  no  new  wives.  The  vast  majority  the  Church's  orders.  It  has  been  asserted 
of  his  people,  he  said,  are  monogamists,  that  there  are  oaths  taken  which  are 
and  the  polygamists  are  dying  off,  being  treasonable.  For  this  we  await  the  fur- 
now  old  men,  and  in  a  few  years  there  ther  evidence.  Thus  far  nothing  has 
will  be  none  left.  been  proved  that  is  likely  to  show  that  a 
This  is  a  very  frank  statement.  It  loyal  Mormon  may  not  also  be  a  loyal 
admits  pretty  much  all  that  is  charged,  citizen,  unless  he  be  living  a  polygamous 
It  is  a  confession  that  would  exclude  Hfe.  Practically  the  question  before  the 
Apostle  Smith  from  the  Senate,  but  not  Senate  is  whether  any  Mormon  can  be 
Apostle  Smoot.  It  raises  a  question  on  a  member  of  that  body.  Must  that  Mor- 
which  honest  moralists  may  differ.  The  mon  State  be  represented  only  by  a 
question  whether  polygamy  or  adultery  Gentile  ?  Much  as  we  despise  and  detest 
or  murder  is  or  is  not  right,  is  one  that  Mormonism,  we  must  wait  further  evi- 
must  be  barred  from  public  discussion ;  dence  that  a  Mormon  cannot  be  admitted 
but  the  question  whether  those  who,  liv-  to  Congress. 
ing   in    polygamous   communities,    Mor-  '^ 

mons  or  Moslems  or  Pagans,  have  con-  nni       TJltimate    Bar  to   Vire 

tracted   plural   marriages,   must,   on  be-  ^  ^^    Ultimate    t)ar   tO    Vice 

coming  Christians,  give  up  all  but  one  Hardened  as  the  city  dweller  is  to  a 

of  their  wives,  is  one  that  good  mission-  knowledge  of  the  prevalence  of  vice  in 

aries  have  differed  about.    A  year  or  two  all  dense  centers  of  population,  we  doubt 

ago  the  family  of  one  of  our  Indians  was  if  any  decent  American  has  read  without 

converted.     The  old  man  was  told  that  a  touch  of  horror  Mr.  Jerome's  assertion 

before  he  was  received  into  the  Church  that  at  least  2,000  of  the  2,509  hotels  in 

he  must  give  up  one  of  his  wives.    It  was  New   York   Citv  are  "  open    houses    of 

a  very  hard  thing  to  do ;    but    the    old  prostitution."     They  have  been  made  so, 

woman  took  her  blanket,  departed  to  live .  he  says,  by  the  Raines  Law,  which  com- 

alone,    saying    that    the    younger    wife  pels  the  saloon  men  who  wish  to  keep 

needed    his    protection    and    care    more  open  nights  and  on  Sundays  to  maintain 

than   she  did.     Good   moralists  differed  in  each  establishment  as  many  as  ten  fake 

as  to  whether  the  right  instruction  was  rooms,  from  which  some  income  must  be 

eiven  them.     But  the  Utah  law  forbids  obtained. 
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It  is  not  our  purpose  at  the  present 
time  to  discuss  the  wisdom  or  the  unwis- 
dom of  the  Raines  Law.  It  was  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  com- 
posed of  men  of  the  highest  character 
and  intelligence  that  this  community 
boasts,  that  the  Raines  Law  has  made 
vicious  conditions  in  this  city  on  the 
whole  much  worse  than  they  were  before 
its  enactment.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  far 
more  terrible  fact  is  that  of  the  preva- 
lence of  a  particular  form  of  vice  which 
invariably  finds  some  opportunity  for  in- 
dulgence, if  not  in  a  way  that  law  and 
the  police  have  for  the  moment  barred, 
then  in  some  other  way,  which  depraved 
ingenuity  discovers  to  be  still  open. 

We  call  ourselves  a  Christian  and  a 
civilized  people.  We  boast  that  in  Amer- 
ica the  family  life  is  at  least  as  pure  as  it 
is  elsewhere  in  the  world.  We  take  pride 
in  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  an  Ameri- 
can reverence  for  womanhood,  as  if  it 
were  a  virtue  more  characteristic  of  this 
nation  than  of  others.  We  make  relent- 
less war  upon  polygamy,  and  keep  up  a 
persistent  agitation  for  the  enactment  of 
uniform  laws  of  marriage  and  divorce ; 
and  yet,  in  our  chief  city,  a  fearless  official, 
who  has  devoted  many  of  the  best  years 
of  his  life  to  an  attempt  to  discover  the 
actual  facts  about  our  moral  condition 
and  to  enforce  the  law  of  repression  to 
the  letter,  is  obliged  to  inform  us  that 
2,000  hotels  in  this  town  are  open  houses 
of  prostitution ;  and  a  recent  investigator, 
whose  statements  are  published  by  au- 
thority of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, tells  us  that  at  least  10,000  immi- 
grant girls  landing  at  Ellis  Island  are 
annually  forced  or  lured  into  habits  of 
harlotry. 

If  we  could  explain  this  state  of  affairs 
by  saying  that  this  appalling  prevalence 
of  vice  is  merely  an  incident  of  the  het- 
erogeneity of  our  population,  and  lay 
most  of  it  at  the  doors  of  the  foreign 
born,  we  might  possibly  feel  less  concern 
about  it.  But  that  explanation  will  not 
hold.  Every  person  familiar  with  the 
facts  knows  that  while  the  unmarried 
men  whose  homes  are  here  in  the  city, 
and  especially  those  who  live  in  the  tene- 
ment house  quarters,  furnish  their  full 
quota  to  the  army  of  ill-doers,  another 
large  division  of  that  army  consists  of 
out-of-town  men  that  have  occasion  often 
to  visit  the  city  for  purposes  of  business, 


and  that  among  them  are  multitudes  of 
married  men  who,  111  their  home  com- 
munities, maintain  unblemished  reputa- 
tions for  honorable  conduct.  We  are 
aware  that  this  statement  may  be  chal- 
lenged by  sensitive  persons  unacquainted 
with  the  facts,  but  it  can  be  substantiated. 
And  with  it  stands  another  fact  that  in 
some  respects  is  even  more  humiliating. 
We  have  made  inquiry  among  business 
men  who  have  every  means  of  knowing 
the  truth  as  to  whether  a  man's  com- 
mercial credit  is  impaired  by  a  general 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  his  associates 
that  he  keeps  a  mistress,  and  we  are  as- 
sured that  it  is  not. 

We  are  not  stating  these  facts  for  any 
sensational  purpose  or  to  create  discour- 
agement. We  are  calling  them  to  atten- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  reminding  the 
public  how  far  the  policy  of  attempting 
to  diminish  vice  by  repressive  measures 
has  failed,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  be- 
gin to  place  greater  emphasis  upon  moral 
education  and  upon  all  influences  that 
tend  to  awaken  in  the  individual  con- 
sciousness an  idealistic  view  of  life  that 
shall  be  able  to  hold  in  proper  subordi- 
nation both  the  sensual  instincts  and 
those  materialistic  ambitions  that  are 
rapidly  becoming  the  greatest  menace  of 
modern  civilization. 

Much,  we  believe,  could  be  accom- 
plished if  the  knowledge  that  the  medical 
profession  possesses  of  the  frightful 
ravages  of  contracted  disease  could  be 
disseminated  among  the  people.  The 
average  man  lives  under  the  illusion  that 
these  consequences  of  vice  are  easily 
cured.  The  practitioner  knows  that  they 
leave  after  effects  of  the  most  fatal  char- 
acter ;  that  they  are  often  responsible  for 
the  sudden  break-down  of  active  men  in 
the  years  of  their  prime,  which  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  American  life — the  sudden 
termination  of  honored  careers  through 
Bright's  disease,  locomotor-ataxia,  heart 
failure  and  cerebral  haemorrhage. 

But  this  medical  knowledge,  with  its 
appeal  to  prudential  considerations,  is  not 
enough,  It  must  be  supplemented  by  the 
awakening  of  that  kind  of  idealism 
which  starts  into  life  all  the  springs  of 
self-respect,  of  chivalrous  and  generous 
feeling  toward  womankind,  of  considera- 
tion for  offspring,  and,  above  all,  that 
perfect  love  which  alone  can  give  sacred- 
ness  to  the  relation  of  man  and  woman. 
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It   has   been   alleged   that   love   between  veloped  men  intellectually  among  us,  the 

man  and  woman  in  its  highest  manifesta-  really  great  students,  scientists  and  phi- 

tions  is  a  relatively  modern  product  of  losophers,  have  less  in  common  with  this 

the  esthetic  and  moral  evolution  of  the  "  other  kind  "   than  most  people.      For 

human     race.      We     believe     that     this  the  further  a  man  advances  in  the  scale 

conclusion    is    substantially    true.      We  of  things  the  fewer  are  his  prejudices,  in- 

believe  that  among  the  American  peo-  deed ;  but  his  natural  sympathies  are  also 

pie    particularly,    a    pure    and   beautiful  decreased.    Morally  he  recognizes  his  ob- 

love   is   more   and    more   becoming   the  ligation  to  the  race,  gives  his  goods  to 

basis    of    the    marriage    relation,    and  feed  the  poor,  his  time  and  talents  for 

that    where    it    exists    all    impure    in-  their  enlightenment,  but  personally  the 

dulgences   are   made  impossible,   not  by  bonds  that  bind  him  to  his  kind  are  at- 

the  pressure  of  external  restraint — even  tenuated.    In  his  purely  academic  regions 

that  of  public  reprobation — but  by  the  there  is  less  need,  and  so  less  sense,  of 

spirit  within.     This  evolution,  however,  natural  relationships.    The  late  German 

is  not  yet  so  pronounced  that  it  may  not  historian    Mommsen    sympathized  intel- 

be  checked,  or  that  it  stands  in  no  need  lectually  with  the  socialistic  movements 

of  a  conscious  reinforcement  by  educa-  among  his  countrymen,  yet,  with  a  world 

tional  influences.  We  cannot  carry  it  for-  full  of  admirers,  he  acknowledged,  they 

ward  to  its  fruition  if  we  permit  our-  say,    but    one    intimate    friend,    a    man 

selves  to  make  apology  for  those  mar-  whose  company  he  could  endure  but  a 

riages  that  are  based  upon  mere  social  limited  time  and  whose  conversation  he 

propriety  or  material  considerations.  could  never  endure  at  all.     He  did  not 

^  recognize  his  own  children  when  he  met 

Our  Own  Kind    and  Oui    Other  f^em  on  the  street,  and  his  relations  to 

T7-      J  his  good  frau  appear  to  have  been  purely 

functional.    Such  men  have  for  the  most 

We  all  have  two  kinds,  those  who  are  part  only  a  moral  and  intellectual  percep- 

related  to  us  personally,  socially  or  intel-  tion  of  what  is  passing  in  the  world  about 

lectually,  and  those  who  are  not.     The  them,   and   they  cease   to  be  dependent 

latter,  however,  have  recently  risen   up  upon    the    ordinary    intimacies    of    life. 

from  the  alleys,  dark  places  and  ends  of  They  do  not  recognize  social  distinctions, 

the  earth  to  insist  upon  their  kinship  also,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  do  not 

They  are  our  poor  relations,  who  have  recognize  society  in  any  personal  sense. 

multipHed      and      waxed      exceedingly  These,  however,  represent  but  a  small 

strong,  until  now  they  not  only  outnum-  class,  and,  having  surpassed  the  common 

ber  our  own  kind,  but  they  know  it.  That  kind,  the  excuse  for  their  withdrawal  is 

is  the  rub.     In  the  regions  from  whence  almost   legitimate.      But   what   shall    we 

they  come  there  are  few  fine  discrimina-  say  of  those  who  make  a  purelv  esthetic 

tions  based  upon  difference  and  delicacy  and   nervous   distinction   between   them- 

of  temperament,  but  their  ruling  passion,  selves  and  their  "  other  "  kind  ?     Is  this 

their  self-protecting  instinct,  is  the  natu-  greatest  of  all   social  quarantines   justi- 

ral  one  of  kinship.  fied  by  the  facts  in  the  case  ?     Evidently 

Now  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  they  have  a  refinement  of  sensibilities,  an 
indiflFerence  of  one  class,  the  fastidious  elegance  of  mind  and  taste,  that  the 
reserve  of  another,  and  the  avowed  hos-  grimy,  sweating  herd  of  men  and  women 
tility  of  still  others  to  this  somewhat  vul-  outside  do  not  possess.  But  when  we 
gar  formula  of  universal  brotherhoood  consider,  the  moral  and  even  the  intel- 
that  has  been  thrust  upon  them  by  the  lectual  difference  between  the  two  is 
enlightened  consciousness  of  that  under-  somewhat  in  favor  of  the  herd.  New- 
world,  rather  than  the  enlightened  con-  port  society  fosters  the  same  vices  that 
science  of  the  higher  orders  among  us.  are  practiced  with  attic  simplicity  on  the 
The  explanation  of  the  embarrassments  East  Side ;  and  wit  in  the  two  localities 
and  indignities  attendant  upon  these  re-  differs  less  in  shrewdness  than  one  may 
adjustments  of  human  nature's  different  imagine.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
kinds  are  not  always  reasonable,  but  they  the  working  classes  hold  more  liberal 
are  generally  apparent.  opinions  on   affairs  in   general   than   do 

In  the  first  place,  the  most  highly  de-  these  temperamental  aristocrats. 
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Recently  a  workingman  entered  a 
street  car  already  crowded  with  fashion- 
able people.  He  carried  a  dinner  pail 
shamelessly  and  sat  near  the  door,  where 
he  faced  the  crowd.  Presently  the  elec- 
tric current  failed  and  the  car  stopped. 
At  this  the  theater  party  looked  its  dis- 
content, but  a  sense  of  social  dignity  pre- 
vented further  demonstration.  Not  one 
of  them  during  the  long  delay  risked  ad- 
dressing his  neighbor.  The  implied  dis- 
trust of  their  own  kind  was  ludicrous,  if 
it  was  not  justified.  No  mind  filled  with 
lofty  thoughts  separated  them ;  ^  their 
natural  instincts  were  almost  sensually 
developed,  but  a  lack  of  personal  Hberty, 
a  rigid  social  discipline,  rendered  inter- 
course not  guaranteed  by  a  formal  cer- 
tificate of  introduction  impossible  for 
them.  The  workingman's  sympathies 
had  not  been  so  limited.  He  took  his  re- 
lationship to  them  cordially  for  granted. 
Having  learned  the  cause  of  the  delay,  he 
made  this  accommodating  announce- 
ment: 

"  She's  busted  a  battery,  an'  we'll  set 
here  twenty  minutes  yet !  " 

Nor  was  he  discomforted  by  the  icy 
silence  with  which  his  remark  was 
greeted.  The  human  glowed  in  him  so 
warmly  it  is  doubtful  if  he  felt  the  social 
chill,  for,  looking  at  the  elegantly  dressed 
lady  opposite,  he  persevered  kindly: 
"Air  yer  feet  cold,  m'a'm?  Jest  poke 
'em  up  agin  this  pipe  an'  you'll  be  more 
comfortable."  She  flushed  indignantly, 
wavered  prettily,  and  thrust  out  the  toes 
of  two  thin  boots  "  agin  the  pipe." 

'*  I'm  in  the  ice  business — awful  joke 
this  weather !  "  he  next  confided,  with  a 
bright,  brown  flash  of  his  eyes  at  a  gentle- 
man across  the  aisle.  A  universal,  con- 
descending smile  answered  this  naive 
confidence.  But  really  he  had  the  advan- 
tage of  them  in  the  breadth  of  his  frater- 
nal emotions.  He  was  capable  of  acting 
as  personal  friend  to  any  man  in  the  car 
had  the  occasion  demanded  it.  There 
was  something  admirably  improvident, 
generous,  in  his  bestowal  of  human  kin- 
ship upon  people  whose  delicacy  was  not 
of  the  sort  to  appreciate  the  simplicity  of 
his  natural  courtesy. 

However,  when  the  fortunate  "  bet- 
ter "  kind  are  made  more  catholic  in  their 
recognition  of  men,  and  when  human 
nature  in  the  other  kinds  has  been  fur- 
bished up,  endow^ed  with  an  artistic  sense, 


we  shall  discover  that  we  all  belong  more 
nearly  to  one  kind  than  we  supposed. 
Even  the  great  scholars  and  scientists 
may  join  us  in  their  hours  of  relaxation. 

The  Inner  Witness 

Here  is  a  letter  which  seems  to  be  sin- 
cere, and  which  asks  a  serious  question 
as  to  Christian  faith.     The  writer  says : 

I  am  a  sincere  Christian  and  want  to  remain 
one.  But  my  doubts  are  becoming  numerous 
and  to  me  terrible.  Reading  apologies  for  the 
Christian  religion  seems  to  intensify  and  not 
to  quiet  these  misgivings.  Professor  Briggs, 
for  instance,  in  this  week's  Independent,  says 
Christianity  consists  in  knowing  that  Christ  is 
the  God  Savior — and  knowing  it  by  "  practical 
experience  and  personal  knowledge."  Does 
this  experience  and  knowledge  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  reasonable  doubt?  If  it  does  not, 
how  can  we  as  rational  beings  accept  it?  Sore- 
ly the  evidence  should  be  as  convincing  as  that 
on  which  we  send  criminals  to  the  electric 
chair.  "  Practical  experience,"  I  will  be  told,  is 
that  inner  satisfaction  and  peace  of  spirit  which 
the  acceptance  of  Christ's  doctrines  gives.  Is 
this  a  criterion  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
teaching?  Have  not  the  Christian  Scientist,  the 
Mohammedan  and  members  of  other  religions 
practical  experience  which  we  say  is  no  sign 
of  the  divinity  of  the  teachings  which  produce 
it?  Does  not  the  modem  psychologist  explain 
this  practical  experience  to  be  a  merely  human 
production?  As  for  "personal  knowledge,"  is 
not  this  claim  open  to  the  same  objections? 
Has  one  person  any  means  of  knowing  Christ 
that  another  has  not?  The  means  are  the 
Bible  history  and  the  inner  spirit.  Certainly 
the  Bible  history  and  tradition  do  not  clearly 
teach  who  Christ  was.  When  a  proposition  is 
evident  it  ceases  to  be  disputed,  at  least  by 
intelligent  people.  The  truth  of  the  Copemican 
theory  is  now  evident.  So  is  the  iniquity  of 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Now  if  the 
divinity  of  Christ  was  evident — I  mean,  of 
course,  reasonably  evident;  such  evidence  as  a 
jury  requires  to  convict  a  man  of  crime — would 
not  all  good  and  intelligent  men  agree  upon  it 
as  they  do  upon  the  Copemican  theory?  As 
for  the  testimony  of  our  interior  spirit  telling 
us  that  Christ  is  our  Savior,  is  this  trust- 
worthy? Is  not  this  interior  spirit  a  purely 
natural  product,  the  result  of  training,  en- 
vironment, suggestion,  etc.,  making  of  one 
person  a  Catholic,  another  a  Protestant,  an- 
other a  Buddhist,  another  a  Jew,  and  so  on? 
Now  please  do  not  ignore  my  appeal. 
I  have  been  a  most  earnest  Christian, 
and  want  to  remain  one,  but  I  have  a 
rebellion  of  my  reason  to  pat  down.  A  rea- 
sonable amotmt  of  force  in  the  form  of  evi- 
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dence  will  quiet  the  rebel.  If  "practical  ex- 
perience "  and  "  personal  knowledge "  are  un- 
reliable and  insufficient  in  me,  how  can  they  be 
otherwise  in  you  ? 

We  are  sorry  for  one  who  has  been 
brought  up  with  such  a  notion  of  Chris- 
tianity that  his  peace  depends  on  his 
believing  something  instead  of  being 
something.  The  propositions  he  believes 
will  not  save  him  in  this  world  or  the 
next,  notwithstanding  the  statements 
of  any  obsolete  creed  of  Antichrist  which 
tells  us  that  except  we  believe  so  and 
so  we  shall  without  doubt  perish  ever- 
lastingly. Theology  is  an  admirable  and 
most  interesting  study  which  may  profit- 
ably employ  the  time  of  angels,  and  of 
devils,  too,  as  Milton  tells  us,  and  James, 
also;  but  the  securing  of  sound  evidence 
as  to  the  person  and  history  of  Jesus 
Christ  will  bring  nobody  into  the  Chris- 
tian state. 

What  our  friend  is  after  is  evidence 
of  historic  truth  that  can  be  formulated. 
If  he  gets  it  it  will  not  save  him.  He  is 
going  to  work  the  wrong  way.  He  has 
been  told  that  he  must  get  some  inner 
spiritual  peace  or  rest  that  will  be  a  testi- 
mony of  the  Spirit,  which  will  give  him 
"  practical  experience  and  personal 
knowledge "  that  "  Christ  is  the  God 
Savior."  If  others  can  get  in  that  way, 
or  think  they  can,  the  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  an  intellectual  proposition  about 
Christ,  let  them ;  but  what  a  man  believes 
in  his  heart,  not  intellectually  in  his 
head,  that  is  he.  There  is  a  multitude  of 
people  so  built  intellectually  that  they 
cannot  get  any  such  inner  testimony  to 
an  outer  fact;  probably  most  of  us  are 
so  built.  To  require  them  to  discover  with- 
in them  what  they  cannot  discover,  is 
to  remand  them  to  that  distress  of  mind 
which  our  correspondent  confesses  to, 
and  verv  likely  to  final  unbelief.  Here  is 
the  evil  of  the  false  notion  that  true  re- 
ligion consists  in  part  in  the  acceptance 
of  propositions  of  fact.  Tell  them  that 
they  must  believe  something  about  the 
Bible,  or  Christ,  which  their  intellect 
can  find  no  evidence  for  or  they  must 
perish  everlastingly,  and  they  are  driven 
to  reject  Christianity.  Or  tell  them  that 
they  must  find  an  inner  testimony  or 
they  will  perish,  and  they  will  be  driven 
into  unbelief,  equally  by  the  new  intro- 
vision  as  by  the  old  logic. 


What,  then,  is  the  better  way?  As  to 
belief  on  Christian  matters,  and  all  other 
matters,  it  is  the  undisturbed,  impartial 
search  after  truth  by  means  of  the  evi- 
dence within  reach,  without  worry  as  to 
the  conclusion.  It  is  important  to  reach 
the  right  conclusion,  the  real  truth,  for 
it  may  have  an  influence  on  life  and 
character.  But  it  is  not  itself  life  and 
character.  Life  and  character  may  come 
with  a  wrong  reading  of  the  evidence 
and  a  mistaken  conclusion. 

But  being  a  real  Christian  in  life  and 
character  is  quite  a  different  thing.  That 
has  to  do  with  what  a  man  is,  and  not 
what  he  may  believe  on  things  that  he 
questions  about.  Jesus  gave  some  very 
compact  and  philosophical  answers  to 
questions  on  that  subject,  to  which  we 
would  refer  our  inquirer.  If  he  is  after 
internal  witness  he  had  better  search  his 
soul  to  find  out,  not  whether  he  has 
visions  of  Christ  or  assurances  of  the 
truth  of  any  dogma  about  Christ,  but 
whether  he  meets  the  requirements  as  to 
his  disposition  toward  God  and  man 
which  our  Lord  lays  down. 

Military  "  Honor" 

A  Russian  officer  named  Kublitsky 
was  recently  passing  along  the  streets  of 
St.  Petersburg  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
pany when  he  was  accosted  by  a  ragged 
beggar,  who  insulted  and  struck  him. 
The  ofificer  turned  and  looked  at  him,  but 
instead  of  running  him  through  with  his 
sword  as  the  code  of  military  honor  re- 
quired, he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
passed  on.  That  evening  he  committed 
suicide,  leaving  this  note: 

"  I  know  that  my  conduct  will  be  blamed  by 
my  companions  in  arms.  I  should  have  killed 
the  man  who  struck  me.  I  did  actually  put  my 
hand  on  my  sword,  but  when  I  saw  before  me 
a  poor  wretch,  almost  famished,  who  instead  of 
running,  looked  at  me  like  a  madman,  and 
cried  :  '  Kill  me  !  Kill  me  ! '  I  could  not  strike 
him.  I  pitied  him.  I  felt  that  before  being  an 
officer  I  was  a  man.  And  since  I  do  not  want 
to  be  accused  of  insubordination  and  coward- 
ice, I  kill  myself." 

In  commenting  on  this  his  superior 
officer,  General  Dragomirof,  condemned 
his  conduct  and  said  that  he  should  have 
cut  down  his  assailant  on  the  spot.  He 
says: 

"  Gunpowder  remains  in  the  magazine  per- 
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fectly  inoffensive,  but  let  a  single  spark  touch 
it  and  it  explodes,  destroying  the  rash  man  who 
drew  it  from  its  sleep.  It  is  the  same  with 
an  officer,  pacific  when  he  is  let  alone,  but  at 
the  first  provocation  annihilates  the  impudent 
man  who  dared  attack  him." 

A  similar  incident  occurred  in  Ger- 
many not  long  since,  when  an  officer  was 
approached  in  a  familiar  manner  and 
clapped  on  the  back  by  an  old  friend  and 
schoolmate,  who  was,  however,  a  private. 
Without  an  instant's  hesitation  the  officer 
drew  his  sword  and  ran  him  through  the 
heart.  He  wrote  a  pathetic  letter  to  the 
mother  of  his  friend,  expressing  his  sym- 
pathy and  regret  that  the  honor  of  the 
army  necessitated  his  action.  In  defer- 
ence to  public  clamor  he  was  sentenced 
to  a  short  term  of  imprisonment. 

As  another  illustration  of  this 
stringency  of  the  code  of  honor  we  recall 
the  German  officer  who  was  conducting 
a  drunken  comrade  to  his  home  when 
the  latter  struck  him.  He  was  quite  will- 
ing to  overlook  or  to  pardon  this  and  his 
brother  officer  to  apologize  for  it,  but 
this  was  not  allowed.  The  blow  must  be 
wiped  out  in  blood.  A  duel  was  fought 
and  the  officer  killed  the  friend  to  whom 
he  had  unintentionally  and  unconsciously 
offered  offense. 

General  Dragomirof's  simile  is  a  good 
one,  but  he  does  not  go  far  enough. 
Kegs  of  gunpowder  are  not  allowed  to 
roll  about  the  streets,  and  officers  of  like 
explosive  temperament  should  be  con- 
fined in  fireproof  vaults.  They  certainly 
should  not  be  permitted  to  mingle  with 
ordinary  people,  who  have  other  ideals 
of  honor  and  propriety.  It  would  be  well 
also  to  consider  whether  an  army  where 
such  ethics  and  etiquet  are  cultivated  is 
more  dangerous  to  the  people  whom  it 
protects  or  to  their  enemies. 

There  are  too  many  archaic  forms  and 
traditions  in  our  own  army,  but,  so  far, 
nothing  like  this.  In  some  parts  of  our 
country,  however,  it  is  still  held  that  a 
blow  requires  a  murder,  and  we  occa- 
sionally hear  a  man  boast  that  the  world 
is  not  big  enough  to  hold  himself  and 
one  who  has  called  him  a  liar. 

The  Senate  and    ^*   ^^"^^    ^^   pleasant   tO 

A  b*t    t'  mformed     that     the 

United   States  is  taking 

part  in  negotiating  treaties  of  arbitration 

with  other  countries.    We  have  a  certain 


conceit  of  our  superiority,  and  we  never 
forget  the  example  we  set  to  the  world 
in  formulating  a  free  government  in  our 
national  Constitution,  and  we  are  not  at 
all  slow  to  claim  credit  for  the  creation 
of  the  Tribunal  of  The  Hague ;  but  some- 
how we  are  letting  both  South  America 
and  Europe  set  us  examples  in  arbitra- 
tion.    Chile  and  Argentina  have  taught 
the  whole  world  the  lesson  of  peaceful 
methods,  and  have  then  sold  their  war- 
ships   to    emphasize    their    good    faith. 
Great  Britain,   France,   Spain  and  Italy 
have  made  or  are  making  treaties  of  arbi- 
tration with  each  other,  of  more  or  less 
value — certainly  of  some  value  as  a  be- 
ginning.   But  what  of  our  own  country? 
Cannot  we  as  safely  make  a  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  as  can  France?     Or  is  it 
the  fact  that  our  treaty  making  method 
is  a  very  cumbrous  affair,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  other  countries  ?    There 
the    existing    Government    can    make  a 
treaty ;  here  the  Government — that  is,  the 
President    and    Cabinet — must    get    the 
consent  of  sixty  Senators  before  a  treaty 
can  be  concluded ;  and  before  negotiating 
a  treaty  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State   must  be   reasonably   confident  of 
their  sixty  men,  or  the  treaty,  formulated 
with  much  labor,  will  be  rejected  disdain- 
fully, as  in  the  case  of  the  'arbitration 
treaty   with   Great  Britain  a  few  years 
ago.    We  need  a  Senate  that  believes  in 
arbitration,  and  that  is  not  afraid  to  trust 
international  differences  to  an  impartial 
tribunal. 

The  Rank  of  the     ^^'^^^  ^^^^[^§^    "^^^ 
Mini  tr  added  to  the  words 

of  Dean  Robbins  pre- 
fixed to  the  article,  "  Why  I  Gave  Up  the 
Ministry,"  in  the  present  issue,  and  yet 
we  do  not  like  to  leave  some  of  its  im- 
pressions uncorrected.  And  first,  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  men  who  enter  the 
ministry,  we  believe  the  writer  is  quite 
wrong  and  that  the  ministry  has  its  fair 
share  of  scholarly  and  brilliant  men. 
There  are  weak  men  in  the  theological 
schools,  and  so  there  are  equally  in  the 
medical  and  law  schools.  It  is  true  that 
the  proportion  of  the  best  scholars  that 
go  from  college  into  the  ministry  is  grow- 
ing smaller,  but  that  is  not  because  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  ministry  is 
composed  of  bright  men,  but  because  we 
are  coming  to  demand  college  education 
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of  lawyers  and  doctors,   which  we  did 
not  a  few  years  ago.     Even  now,  while 
all  our  reputable  theological  seminaries 
require  their  students  to  be  college  grad- 
uates, this  is  not  generally  true  in  the 
other  professions.     Further,  the  number 
of  ministers  is  much  less  than  of  doctors 
and  lawyers.    There  are  now  few  of  our 
cities  or  towns  in  which  the  ministers  do 
not  stand  well  up  in  the  front  ranks  with 
the   lawyers  and   physicians   as   men   of 
recognized  ability,  but  these  other  pro- 
fessions  have  been   rapidly   coming  up. 
If  from  14  to  16  per  cent,  of  the  high 
grade  scholars  in  the  colleges  enter  the 
ministry,  that  seems  to  us  to  be  a  fair 
proportion.    As  to  the  rest  of  the  article 
we  need  say  little.     It  is  true  that  the 
work  of  the  Church  has  branched  out 
into  all   sorts  of  benevolent  work,  and 
that    the    direction    of    this    work    falls 
largely  and  naturally  upon  the  ministry ; 
but  that  is  a  reason  for  staying  in  the 
Church,  and  for  the  Church  staying  in 
the  world,  and  not  the  reverse.   Dr.  Con- 
well,  pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  Phil- 
adelphia, whose  membership  is  counted 
in  "  four  figures,"  has  a  way  of  saying 
that  the  Church  is  in  these  days  being 
swamped  and  buried  by  the  institutions 
it   has   created — the   Young  Men's    and 
Young  Women's  Associations,  the  hos- 
pitals and  asylums.    Well,  the  more  such 
allied    good    work    the    better.      Would 
that  all  the  world's  people  were  prophets. 
It  may  be  that  in  Heaven  there  is  no 
Church    organization    required,   but    we 
see  no  sign  that  its  work  is  so  nearly  done 
in  this  world  that  the  work  it  has  to  do 
will  not  for  a  long  time  to  come  consti- 
tute a  "  call  "  to  men  of  earnest  purpose. 

Russian  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Japan  is  by  no 
Unrest  ^n^ans  popular  all  over  Russia. 
At  first  the  Government  allowed 
public  demonstrations  in  its  favor,  but 
soon  it  stopped  them,  because  they  gave 
excuse  for  counter-demonstrations.  Now 
we  hear  of  universities  closed  because  of 
students'  disturbances,  and  of  incendiary 
circulars  distributed  in  schools  and  fac- 
tories. It  was  to  be  expected  that  Jews 
and  Finns  and  Armenians  and  Dissenters 
would  be  in  opposition,  for  have  they  any 
reason  to  approve  anything  the  Govern- 
ment does?  It  is  clear  that  there  will  be 
a  fire  in  the  rear  to  be  dealt  with.    In  our 


Civil  War  we  had  one  such  notable  hos- 
tile demonstration  in  New  York,  a  regu- 
lar riot,  but  it  did  not  reach  the  intelligent 
classes ;  the  feeling  in  the  universities 
was  unanimous ;  the  opposition  was  tran- 
sient and  amounted  to  nothing.  But  in 
Russia  the  only  hope  for  liberty  and  a 
representative  government  is  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  anti-dynastic  agitation.  Dis- 
aster in  the  present  war  would  increase 
such  agitation  and  give  it  courage.  It  is 
possible  that  out  of  war  with  a  so-called 
pagan  nation  there  may  come  the 
promise  of  Christian  liberty  for  the  so- 
called  Christian  nation. 

The  petition  to  Congress  of  the  North- 
ern California  Indian  Association  de- 
serves friendly  consideration.  It  asks 
that  small,  scattered  tracts  of  land  be 
purchased  by  the  Government,  upon 
which  several  thousand  vagrant  Indians 
in  that  part  of  the  State  may  find  homes. 
Some  of  these  Indians,  not  knowing  how 
to  secure  a  legal  recording  of  their  title, 
have  been  evicted  from  lands  which  they 
had  themselves  purchased  by  days'  labor. 
Some  lost  their  tribal  lands  years  ago 
through  non-ratification  of  treaties,  and 
in  one  way  and  another  they  have  been 
crowded  by  the  enterprising  white  man 
into  vagrancy  and  almost  helpless 
pauperism.  The  purchase  of  a  few  acres 
here  and  there  where  the  Indians  are  now 
found  would  not  deprive  them  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  labor,  but  give  them  a  place 
where  the  fruits  of  their  labor  can  be 
secured  to  them.  Ethically  this  small 
expenditure  would  be  no  more  than  fair, 
since  no  pay  has  ever  been  given  them 
for  lands  which  they  once  occupied  and 
the  white  man  now  possesses,  and  prac- 
tically there  need  be  no  such  fear  of  a 
demoralizing  lapse  into  "  the  reservation 
system  "  as  was  voiced  in  a  rather  hys- 
terical counter  petition  which  went  to 
Congress  from  an  Indian  school  in  the 
East. 

The  tangle  in  Count  Leo  Tolstoy's 
mind  is  illustrated  by  the  letter  from  his 
pen  which  we  print  in  this  issue.  We 
trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  try  to 
educate  a  child  after  Tolstoy's  rules.  He 
would  *'  not  force  anything  on  children ;  " 
he  would  not  "  force  a  child  to  study  sub- 
jects that  do  not  interest  it;"  he  would 
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not  "  teach  children  religious  conceptions  We  are  still  waiting  to  hear  what  the 
about  which  they  do  not  ask ;  "  and,  most  Abbe  Loisy  intends  to  do  about  the  con- 
surprising  of  all,  in  the  religious  educa-  demnation  of  his  books.  He  has,  we 
tion  of  children  he  would  give  them  learn,  been  twice  summoned  to  make  a 
equally  the  doctrinal  literature  of  Chris-  retraction  pure  and  simple,  "  ad  ul- 
tians,  Hebrews,  Buddhists,  Brahminists  teriora,"  which  is  a  threat  of  final  pro- 
and  Confucianists.  On  the  contrary,  chil-  ceedings.  But  we  venture  to  guess  that 
dren  should  be  required  to  learn  much  he  will  delay  any  such  submission,  and 
they  do  not  want  to  learn,  just  as  they  that  the  authorities  on  the  Tiber  will  de- 
must  be  required  to  do  work  they  do  not  lay  going  to  extremities.  The  French 
like.  And  the  parents  ought  to  teach  Concordat  is  just  now  in  articulo  mortis 
them  in  religion  first  what  they  believe  to  and  needs  looking  after,  and  Loisy  may 
be  true,  and  let  the  error  wait  till  they  be  shelved  pro  tempore;  and  so  we  do 
have  passed  the  receptive  age  and  have  not  expect  speedily  to  see  the  note  at- 
reached  the  age  for  independent  thought,  tached  to  his  name  in  the  records  of  the 

^  Index :  "  Laudahiliter  subjecit  se."  The 
It  is  a  little  amusing  that  a  French  reader  will  please  excuse  so  much  Latin, 
journal  has  been  polling  the  members  of  ^ut  it  is  the  langua^  of  the  subject, 
the  French  Academy  to  find  out  the  . 
meaning  of  Secretary  Hay's  new  diplo-  ,  At  last  we  are  getting  at  the  cause  of 
matic  term,  "administrative  entitv."  the  native  uprising  m  German  West 
They  do  not  exactly  understand  it.  Per-  Africa,  and  we  find  that  it  is  much  the 
haps  the  word  entite  has  a  slightly  dififer-  ?ame  as  has  occasioned  Indian  outbreaks 
ent  meaning  in  French  from  that  of  the  ^^  this  country— the  ill-treatment  of  the 
English  word,  but  with  us  it  is  not  simply  natives  by  white  men.  The  cruelties  of 
an  abstract  term,  meaning  existence,  but  P^mce  von  Arenburg  there  were  atro- 
also  a  concrete  term  embracing  the  thing  cious  and  explain  everything.  And  now, 
that  exists.  Of  course,  Mr.  Hay  meant  convicted  on  a  first  trial  for  murdering 
to  employ  a  loose  and  vague  term,  and  ^  native  he  has  been  acquitted  on  a  sec- 
he  succeeded.  He  did  not  want  to  say  ond  trial  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  But 
China,  because  that  was  itself  in  dispute ;  the  insanity  seems  to  have  been  moral, 
so  he  spoke  of  China's  "administrative 

entity,"  which  might  mean  to  include  the  Whatever  defense  or  apology  may  be 

Government  as   actually   exercised,   and  made  for  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators 

might   well    exclude   Manchuria,    whose  o*  the  court  of  The  Hague  m  the  Vene- 

administration  is  exercised  by  Russia.   It  zuela  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 

appears  to  us  a  happy  phrase,  tho  a  new  J^pan  is  justified  m  her  protest  against 

the    language   used   by    Mr.    Muravieff, 


one 


j8  Russian  Minister  of  Justice  and  Presi- 

•    We  have  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  John  dent  of  the  Tribunal,  in  making  the  de- 

S.  Wynne,  S.J.,  editor  of  The  Messenger,  vision.     It  was  no  time  or  place  for  an 

a  Catholic  journal  of  this  city,  in  which  attack  on  the  Japanese  and  the  language 

he  gives  at  length  the  history  of  the  issue  discredits  the  Tribunal. 

of  the  Rosary  Leaflets  by  the  Jesuits  and  ^^^  wiibur  wright,  we  regret  to  say,  is  not  sat- 

the    Dominicans,    to    show    that    we    were  isfled   with    our   explanation   of   February    25tli   in 

.   ,    1                ,           .                    ji'j.      '    ^     ((  \-KT-n  reference  to  the  article  published  under  his  name 

mistaken,    when    m    our    eaitonal.        Win  in  our   issue  of   February   5th,   as   received   by   us 

T  nicv  "Rf^niiHiptf^  TTic:  "RnnW  ?  "   we   stated  ^^^"^  ^^^  ^^  ^"^  literary  agents.    He  says: 

LOlSy  KepUQiaie   niS   1300K.        we   btdteu  "Your  note  is  equivalent  to  an  assertion  that  I 

that    some    dozen    years    ago    the    Jesuits  furnished  the  matter  for  the  article  but  objected 

,                     .  ..  ,  .          r^,            ,   ^n    .            J    ii,    i  only  because  my  name  was  used.     This  is  not  true 

began   publishing  these    leatletS   and   that  at  all.     Mr.    [our  agent]    did  not  obtain  copies  of 

oz-wt^ia    -fz-vi-it-   r\-r  -fi-iT-A   irAcirc    r3 crn     iit   fVip   in-  these  addresses  from  me  or  my  brother.     Nor  did 

some    lOUr   or  nve   years  ago,    at    uie   in  ^^  consent  to  the   reproduction   of   extended   ver- 

Stance     of     the     Dominicans,    they    were  batim  extracts  from  them  except  on  consent  of  the 

-            1    .          i          J.1                  i.'             TT         •    ^„  Western    Society   of   Engineers,   a  condition   which 

forced  to  stop  the  practice.     He  gives  ^as  not  fulfilled." 

■fartc;  and   dptp<;  tn  the  contrarv    and  savs  ^^-  Wright  then  asks  us  to  explain  to  our  read- 

lacrs  ana  aaies  to  me  cuiiudiy,  dim  bdy^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  article  was  in  large  part  made  up  of 

that     the      Jesuits    of    their    own    accord  matter  taken   "  from   the  Journal  of  the  Western 

.,             -J.    .Li'                 A     •      '  i-   A     ^  Society  of  Engineers  and  in  part  of  matter  whose 

ceased    to    print    them,     and    insisted    on  correctness  I  absolutely  deny." 

Ip^vino-  tViP   pxrlusive   charp-e  of  this   de-  ^^  Slve  the  above  in  Mr.  Wright's  words,  and 

leaving  rne   exclusive   ciidige  ui    uiib   uc  ^^^^^    express    our    regret    that    our    agent   should 

VOtion   to   the    Dominican    Rosary    Socie-  have  misled  us  as  to  the  permission  to  attach  Mr. 

Wright's  name  to  the  article  for  which  he  had  ob- 

ties.  tained  material  and  information. 


I 


nsu  ran  ce 


The  Combustion  of  Water 

"  The  conflagration  hazard  continues  to  as- 
sume gigantic  proportions.  The  editor  of  In- 
surance World  over  twenty-five  years  ago  took 
the  position  that  whereas  in  an  incipient  com- 
bustion water  properly  applied  would  quick- 
ly extinguish  the  flames,  however,  if  the  fire 
assumed  great  proportions  that  water  then  be- 
came a  feeder  of  the  flames  and  not  a  deterring 
agent.  In  a  certain  sense  water  is  the  cinder  of 
hydrogen.  It  is  from  the  laboratory  point  of 
view  labeled  H2O ;  or,  in  other  words,  two 
parts  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen.  Both  these 
elements  are  combustible  when  disassociated. 
Hence,  in  a  great  conflagration  water  becomes 
a  fuel.  In  this  line  of  thought  a  German  scien- 
tist whose  name  we  do  not  now  recall  has  ex- 
pressed himself  that  the  fuel  of  the  future  may 
be  found  in  water  by  disassociating  its  com- 
ponent parts.  Who  knows?  The  horizon  of 
scientific  research  is  continuously  expanding. 
Water  is  one  of  nature's  elements  that  has  a 
twofold  expansive  power.  Under  extreme  heat 
it  becomes  steam ;  with  extreme  cold  it  expands 
into  ice." — Insurance  World  of  March  ist, 
1904. 

The  advice  of  the  editor  of  the  Insur- 
ance World  would  be  much  more  valu- 
able if  he  would  study  a  little  elementary 
chemistry,  and  not  attempt  to  determine 
scientific  problems  from  flashes  of  in- 
tuition received  "  over  twenty-five  years 
ago."  In  reply  to  his  question,  "  Who 
knows  ? "  we  would  say  that  any  text 
book  shows  that  water  can  never  be  made 
a  fuel,  even  by  a  "  German  scientist." 
**  The  horizon  of  scientific  research  is 
continually  expanding,"  and  for  that 
reason  the  things  we  know  to  be  impos- 
sible are  constantly  increasing.  It  is  not 
true  that  "  water  is  one  of  nature's  ele- 
ments." It  is  not  true  that  both  the  ele- 
ments into  which  it  can  be  decomposed 
are  combustible,  and  there  is  no  sense  in 
which  it  is  true  that  "  water  is  the  cinder 
of  hydrogen."  A  cinder  is  something 
which  has  never  been  burned,  because  it 
is  incombustible.  Hydrogen  is  combus- 
tible and  on  being  burned  forms  water. 

It  is  quite  true  that  water  used  in  small 
quantities  on  an  intense  conflagration 
may  increase  the  flame  and  assist  in 
spreading  it.  The  cause  of  this  is  that 
water  is  decomposed  by  the  intense  heat, 
and  its  elements,  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 


again  uniting  produce  the  same  amount 
of  heat  which  they  absorbed  when  they 
were  dissociated.  There  is  therefore  no 
increase  of  the  whole  amount  of  heat,  but 
there  may  be  a  transference  of  heat  from 
the  place  where  the  water  is  applied  to  the 
place  where  the  gases  again  unite.  Of 
the  same  nature  is  the  effect  produced 
when  a  locomotive  engineer  who  finds 
himself  running  short  of  steam  just  be- 
fore he  reaches  the  top  of  an  ascent  may 
throw  a  little  water  on  the  bed  of  glow- 
ing coals.  He  is  not  adding  fuel  and,  in 
fact,  loses  something  in  the  whole  amount 
of  heat,  but  the  heat  suddenly  produced 
above  the  bed  of  coals  may  bring  the 
steam  up  to  the  required  pressure. 

The  new  business  of  The  Mutual 
Reserve  Life  Insurance  Company,  of 
which  Frederick  A.  Burnham  is  presi- 
dent, is  steadily  growing,  we  are  glad  to 
say.  The  new  business  thus  far  this  year, 
we  have  been  told,  is  more  than  double 
the  business  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1903.  During  the  past  year 
more  than  $3,200,000  was  paid  to  policy 
holders,  so  that  the  total  payments  to 
policy  holders  now  amounts  to  more  than 
fifty-seven  and  a  half  million  dollars. 
The  surplus  of  policy  holders  is  over  one 
half  million  dollars. 

....  Embezzlements  and  defalcations 
for  the  month  of  December,  as  tabulated 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  monthly  Bul- 
letin of  the  Fidelity  &  Casualty  Com- 
pany, under  the  possible  influence  of 
the  holiday  season  and  its  allurements, 
show  an  enormous  increase  over  the 
month  preceding.  The  melancholy 
record  of  breaches  of  trust  that  seems 
to  be  a  constantly  growing  condition  of 
modern  life  includes  the  following 
items: 

Banks    $304,520 

Benevolent   societies   and   institutions....  1,550 

Building  and  loan  associations 2S5 

Court    trusts 62,600 

Federal  and  State 7,368 

Firms   and   corporations 901,828 

Insurance    companies 20,290 

Municipal    8,587 

Transportation    companies 18,500 

Miscellaneous     656.971 

Total $2,072,508 


Financial 


The  Canal  Payments 

No  disturbance  in  the  local  or  ex- 
change markets,  it  is  generally  believed, 
will  be  caused  by  the  approaching  pay- 
ment of  $10,000,000  to  Panama  and 
$40,000,000  to  the  French  Canal  Com- 
pany. Secretary  Shaw's  call  upon  the 
depository  banks  for  20  per  cent,  of  their 
holdings,  about  $30,000,000,  will  not  ma- 
ture until  the  25th,  and  it  appears  now 
that  the  payment  must  be  deferred  until 
April.  About  $20,000,000  is  to  be  drawn 
out  from  the  Treasury's  funds.  An  easy 
loan  market  and  unusual  inactivity  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  afford  favorable  condi- 
tions. Of  the  Panama  money,  $8,000,000 
will  probably  remain  here  for  investment 
in  bonds,  and  it  is  understood  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  French  company's 
stock  is  now  owned  in  this  country. 

Interesting  Purchase  of  the  New 
Haven  Trolley  Lines 

Under  the  management  of  President 
Mellen,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad  Company  is  taking 
measures  both  for  the  improvement  of  its 
traffic  facilities  and  for  the  prevention  of 
actual  or  projected  competition.  Its  recent 
acquisition  of  the  Central  New  England 
road  and  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  system 
has  now  been  followed  by  its  purchase 
of  the  trolley  system  centering  in  New 
Haven  and  owned  by  the  Fairhaven  and 
Westville  Company.  Thus  it  gains  pos- 
session of  all  the  city's  trolleys,  with 
branches  extending  to  Derby,  Branford, 
Woodmont  and  other  suburban  towns — 
in  all  no  miles  of  road  and  one-fifth  of 
the  trolley  mileage  in  Connecticut.  An 
issue  of  about  $9,600,000  in  3^  per  cent, 
fifty-year  debentures  is  required  for  the 
transaction.  In  the  exchange  the  trolley 
shares  (par  $25)  are  valued  at  $50. 

While  these  trolleys  can  be  made 
serviceable  as  feeders  and  distributors  in 
connection  with  the  steam  road,  the  chief 
purpose  of  the  New  York  and  New 
Haven  Company  is  undoubtedly  to  inter- 
pose a  barrier  to  the  possible  operation 
of  a  parallel  trolley  line  between  Boston 
and  New  York,  and  incidentally  to  con- 
trol the  competition  of  existing  trolley 
branches  with  its  suburban  service  in  the 
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neighborhood  of  New  Haven.  This  pur- 
chase must  interfere  with  the  plans  of  the 
projectors  of  a  through  trolley  from  Bos- 
ton by  way  of  Worcester,  Rockville, 
Hartford,  Middletown  and  New  Haven. 
A  considerable  part  of  this  line  is  in  op- 
eration, and  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  filling  gaps  between  Worcester  and 
Rockville  and  between  Hartford  and 
New  Haven.  A  traffic  agreement  with 
the  New  Haven  trolleys  was  under  con- 
sideration. Negotiations  for  such  an 
agreement  may  be  continued,  but  ob- 
viously under  conditions  differing  greatly 
from  those  which  existed  before  this  pur- 
chase. The  incident  is  very  interesting  to 
those  who  are  studying  the  competitive 
relations  of  trolley  roads  and  steam  trunk 
or  suburban  lines. 

The  new  President  of  the  Guard- 
ian Trust  Company  is  Frank  W.  Wool- 
worth.  The  capital  and  surplus  of  this 
company  is  one  million  dollars. 

....  The  National  Citizens'  Bank  is  to 
absorb  the  Central  National  Bank  and 
will  be  named  the  Citizens'  Central  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  York.  To  acquire 
the  assets  of  the  Central  the  Citizens' 
capital  will  be  increased  from  $1,550,000 
to  $2,550,000. 

.  .  .  .An  American  company,  whose 
chief  officer  and  expert  is  Julian  Ken- 
nedy, once  a  famous  Yale  oarsman,  has 
recently  taken  contracts  for  remodeling 
upon  American  lines  the  blast  furnace 
departments  of  sixteen  British  iron  and 
steel  plants,  including  several  of  the  lead- 
ing concerns  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain. 

....  The  directors  of  the  two  institu- 
tions have  agreed  upon  the  terms  of  a 
merger  of  the  Leather  Manufacturers' 
National  Bank  with  the  Mechanics'  Na- 
tional Bank,  whose  capital  will  be  in- 
creased from  $2,000,000  to  $3,000,000. 
It  is  expected  that  Gates  W.  McGarrah 
will  be  President  of  the  combined  banks. 

....  Receivers  having  been  appointed 
for  the  property  of  the  Houston  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Texas,  Jules  S.  Bache  (of  J.  S. 
Bache  &  Co.,  New  York),  and  several 
bankers  of  other  cities  have  consented  to 
act  as  a  committee  for  the  protection  of 
stockholders.  Shares  must  be  deposited 
before  the  17th. 
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Rhode   Island   is  the   first 
State  to  elect  delegates  to 
the    Democratic    National 
Convention,  and  six  of  her  eight  dele- 
gates are  for  Mr.  Hearst.    There  was  a 
contest  between   two   factions,   one    (in 
favor  of  Hearst)    commanded  by  John 
J.  Fitzgerald,  of  Pawtucket,  Democratic 
leader  in  the  Legislature,  and  ex-Mayor 
Greene,  of  Woonsocket,  member  of  the 
National  Committee;  the  other  by  Col. 
Samuel  R.  Honey,  of  Newport,  and  Pat- 
rick  H.   Quinn,   chairman  of  the   State 
Committee.   Mr.  Hearst's  friends  (mostly 
from     the     cities     and     manufacturing 
towns)    controlled  the  convention  by  a 
small  majority.     Having  chosen  six  of 
the  eight  delegates,  they  permitted  the 
two    remaining   places    to   be   taken   by 
Honey    and    Quinn.       No    instructions 
were  given,  but  after  the  convention  the 
six  Hearst  men  adopted   resolutions  in 
favor  of  Hearst  and  the  unit  rule.     Col. 
Honey  says  he  will  never  vote  for  Hearst. 
In  the  convention   Richard  B.  Comstock 
said   that   it   would   be   "  infamous "   to 
nominate   Hearst,   "  a   man   who   would 
buy  the  Presidency  by  check  and  cheek.*' 
Mr.  Hearst's  followers  commended  him 
as  one  who  had  "  fought  the  battle  of  the 
people  against  the  monopolies."    It  is  re- 
ported that  Mr.  Bryan  will  present  Mr. 
Hearst's  name  in  the  national  convention. 
— In  New  York,  ex-Senator  Hill  and  ex- 
Senator  Edward  Murphy,  Jr.,  of  Troy, 
have  joined  hands  for  Judge  Parker,  af- 
ter warring  against  each  other  for  years. 
This  means  defeat  for  Charles  F.  Mur- 
phy, the  Tammany  leader.     Judge  Par- 
ker's supporters  will  control  the  conven- 
tion, and  it  is  expected  that  the  delegates 
will  be  instructed  to  vote  for  him.     The 
Tammany  leader  has  said  that  Mr.  Cleve- 
land would  be  the  strongest  of  all  pos- 


sible candidates,  but  Mr.  Cleveland  re- 
marks that  this  expression  of  opinion  and 
preference  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
decision  announced  by  himself  some  time 
ago  "  as  strongly  as  the  English  language 
could  make  it."  He  deplores  the  use  of 
his  name  in  New  York  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  another  candidate. — Before  Mr. 
Hanna's  death  the  two  Senators  from 
Ohio  disagreed  as  to  certain  post  offices. 
Mr.  Foraker  desired  that  the  postmasters 
at  Lima  and  Napoleon  should  be  dis- 
placed by  men  of  his  selection ;  Mr. 
Hanna  asked  that  these  officers  should 
not  be  disturbed.  Last  week,  Mr.  For- 
aker's  candidates  were  nominated  and 
confirmed. — Senator  Scott  appears  to 
have  inherited  from  Mr.  Hanna  the  task 
of  leading  the  opposition  to  the  promo- 
tion of  General  Leonard  Wood.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  own  remarks  he  has  submit- 
ted a  long  argument  prepared  by  Mr. 
Hanna,  in  which  all  the  charges  against 
General  Wood  are  elaborately  set  forth. 
It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  nomi- 
nation for  promotion  will  soon  be  con- 
firmed. 

Much  excitement  and 
anger  were  caused  in 
the  House,  at  Washing- 
ton, last  week,  by  the  reply  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  the  request  of  the 
Post  Office  Committee  for  the  official 
record  in  support  of  the  assertions  of  the 
original  Bristow  report  concerning  the 
recommendations  and  requests  of  Con- 
gressmen relating  to  additional  clerk  hire 
allowances  and  the  leasing  of  rooms  or 
buildings  for  post  offices.  This  reply  was 
laid  before  the  House  by  unanimous  vote 
of  the  committee.  In  the  instances  cited 
the  names  of  more  than  140  Representa- 
tives   or    Senators    are    involved.      The 
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statement  covers  218  pages,  and  is  con-  say  that  while  some  suggestions  of  the 
sidered  in  our  editorial  pages.  There  Brosius  report  were  not  justified  by  the 
was  complaint  that  essential  parts  of  the  facts,  its  specific  allegations  against  Fed- 
record  had  been  omitted.  In  the  course  eral  officials  are  substantially  true.  The 
of  the  debate  the  Department  and  its  situation,  they  assert,  involves  "  imme- 
officers  were  sharply  attacked  and  de-  diate  danger  of  ruin  to  the  genuine  In- 
nounced  by  prominent  Republicans,  who  dian  population,  and  profound  discredit 
asserted  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  the  United  States,  exciting  reasonable 
to  connect  them  with  the  corruption  and  discontent  on  the  part  of  all  classes  of  the 
crimes  of  those  who  have  been  indicted,  population,  and  demanding  prompt  and 
Mr.  Grosvenor  declared  that  it  was  an  in-  drastic  remedies  on  the  part  of  Con- 
famous  outrage.  Mr.  Hill  said  that  the  gress."  The  charges  related  mainly  to 
report  was  the  product  of  a  liar  and  a  the  interest  of  Commissioners  and  other 
scoundrel.  Mr.  Bristow  was  called  all  sorts  officers  in  corporations  devoted  to  specu- 
of  names,  but  it  was  afterward  shown  lation  in  Indian  lands.  Chairman  Tams 
that  he  had  been  ill  for  several  weeks  and  Bixby's  connection  with  the  Canadian 
had  not  seen  the  report.  Democrats  in-  Valley  Trust  Company,  the  report  says, 
sisted  that  Postmaster-General  Payne  has  impaired  his  usefulness  as  a  public 
had  taken  this  method  of  restraining  the  officer  and  should  terminate  immediately. 
House  from  subjecting  '*  his  rotten  De-  His  investments  in  "  possessing  rights  " 
partment "  to  thorough  investigation,  to  town  site  lands  are  even  more  objec- 
They  called  him  a  "  distinguished  im-  tionable.  Commissioner  Needles  should 
becile."  Mr.  Jenkins,  of  Wisconsin,  said  divest  himself  of  his  interest  in  a  corpora- 
that  Mr.  Bristow  ought  to  be  removed  tion  at  Vinita.  Commissioner  Brecken- 
at  once.  At  times  there  was  an  evident  ridge's  investments  are  said  to  be  of 
inclination  to  hold  the  President  respon-  much  graver  importance,  and  to  have 
sible  for  the  alleged  injustice  and  incom-  seriously  impaired  his  usefulness.  In- 
pleteness  of  the  statement,  and  Mr.  Wil-  spector  Wright  and  Indian  Agent 
liam  Alden  Smith's  nomination  of  Schoenfelt  are  exonerated.  Many  of  the 
Speaker  Cannon  for  the  Presidency  was  so-called  Trust  companies  operating  in 
favorably  received.  The  House  was  in  the  Territory  are,  the  report  says,  "  little 
a  very  ugly  mood.  At  last  it  was  decided  more  than  associations  of  individual 
that  there  should  be  no  comprehensive  '  grafters.'  "  The  Commission  itself,  it 
investigation  of  the  Department,  but  that  adds,  can  be  abolished  with  advantage, 
the  obnoxious  report  should  be  referred  Secretary  Hitchcock,  while  approving  the 
to  a  select  committee,  with  the  under-  findings  and  recommendations,  prefers 
standing  that  the  members  affected  by  it  that  the  Commission  shall  complete  its 
should  be  heard,  and  that  all  official  pa-  work.  Members  of  the  Commission  have 
pers  relating  to  their  dealings  with  the  been  informed  by  the  President  that  if 
Department  should  be  produced.  The  they  continue  in  the  Government  service 
committee  is  composed  of  Messrs.  Mc-  they  must  sever  all  connections  with  busi- 
Call,  of  Massachusetts ;  Hitt,  of  Illinois ;  ness  operations  which  can  be  affected  by 
Burton,  of  Ohio ;  Metcalf ,  of  California ;  their  official  action  or  position. — The 
McDermott,  of  New  Jersey;  Bartlett,  of  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  making  the  re- 
Georgia,  and  Richardson,  of  Alabama,  ceipts  from  liquor,  occupation  and  trade 
The  report  contains  the  name  of  no  one  licenses  in  Alaska  a  fund  to  be  used  in 
of  these.  establishing    and     maintaining    schools, 

'^  caring  for  the  insane,  and  constructing 

Offenses  of  the       C  o  n  g  r  e  ss  has  re-  roads. 

^          rs        •    •       ceived     fromtne  ^ 

Dawes  Commission     t-»       .  1      ,     ,,                   -  rr^i        a           •                          1. 

President   the   report  j  ..     •      «      ,      The  American  counsel 

of  an  investigation  made  by  Charles  J.  _        .                and    the    president    of 

Bonaparte  and  Clinton  R.  Woodruff  con-  ^                       the  French  canal  com- 

cerning  charges  against  the  Commission  pany  agree  in  saying  that  there  is  no 

to  the   Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  Indian  obstacle  to  prevent  a  transfer  of  the 

Territory     (the     Dawes     Commission),  company's    property    to    the    United 

made   by    Mr.    Brosius,    of   the    Indian  States,  and  that  the  transfer  w^ill  be 

Rights    Association.     The   investigators  completed  before  April  25th.     Colom- 
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bia's  suits  against  the  company,  they 
assert,  have  no  sound  basis,  and  will  be 
promptly  thrown  out  of  court,  both  the 
Government  and  the  legal  authorities 
desiring  to  facilitate  the  sale.  Mr. 
Cromwell,  the  counsel,  discloses  the 
fact  that,  while  the  Hay-Herran  treaty 
was  pending  at  Bogota,  Colombia  in 
writing  demanded  $12,000,000  from  the 
company.  ''  I  refused  to  pay  this,"  he 
says,  **  and  shall  continue  to  refuse  to 
pay  her  a  penny  as  the  price  of  peace 
in  her  pending  groundless  suits  at 
Paris." — The  Commission  will  sail  for 
the  Isthmus  on  the  29th.  Each  mem- 
ber's salary  is  to  be  $12,000,  with  $15 
per  day  in  addition  for  all  time  spent 
on  the  Isthmus.  Rear-Admiral  Walker, 
testifying  before  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress, says  that  work  can  be  begun 
within  three  months.  The  best  labor 
will  be  that  of  the  negroes  of  Jamaica, 
but  there  is  not  enough  of  them,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  obtain  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  Unless  the  sale  of  liquors  is 
permitted,  he  adds,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  retain  or  procure  the  needed  supply 
of  workmen. — Secretary  Taft  recom- 
mends that  legislative,  executive,  ju- 
dicial and  administrative  power  over 
the  canal  strip,  under  the  direction  of 
the  President,  be  given  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  Congress,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Philippines. — John  Barrett  has  been 
appointed  Minister  to  Panama,  by 
transfer  from  Argentina,  where  Arthur 
W.  Beaupre,  recently  Minister  to  Co- 
lombia, takes  his  place,  William  W. 
Russell,  now  Charge  d'Aifaires  at 
Panama,  and  formerly  Secretary  of 
Legation  in  Venezuela,  will  succeed 
Mr.  Beaupre  at  Bogota. 


The  Case  of  ^^  *^^  hearing  in  the 
Senator  Smoot  case  of  Senator  Smoot 
last  week,  the  testimony 
of  Mrs.  Mabel  Kennedy  tended  to  show 
that  plural  marriages  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  Mormon  Church  since  the 
issue  of  the  manifesto  in  1890.  Mrs. 
Kennedy  said  that  she  was  married  to 
James  F.  Johnson,  with  the  consent  of 
his  first  wife,  in  Juarez,  Mexico,  in  1894, 
by  the  late  Apostle  Brigham  Young.  Her 
mother  testified  that,  before  this  cere- 
mony, Apostle  Teasdale  had  refused  to 
marry  the  girl  to  Johnson,  because  plural 


marriage  was  no  longer  permitted. 
Francis  M.  Lyman,  President  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  and  the  prospective 
successor  of  President  Smith,  admitted 
that  he  was  now  living  in  the  polygamous 
relation  with  two  wives.  He  knew,  he 
said,  that  he  was  violating  the  law  and 
disobeying  a  rule  of  his  Church,  but  he 
intended  to  persist  in  his  manner  of  liv- 
ing. His  soul  was  much  pained  to  find 
itself  in  opposition  to  law  and  the 
Church,  but  he  must  be  true  to  the  cove- 
nant he  had  made  with  his  wives  and 
God.  Five  other  Apostles,  he  added, 
were  offending  in  the  same  way.  Mis- 
sionaries of  the  Church  were  warned  not 
to  discuss  polygamy,  but  they  would  not 
denounce  it.  In  spite  of  the  manifesto. 
President  Smith  could  still  authorize  offi- 
cers of  the  Church  to  perform  plural  mar- 
riages. Mr.  Lyman  became  involved  in 
contradictions  while  testifying  as  to  reve- 
lation and  inspiration.  Revelations  from 
God  to  the  Church,  he  said,  were  not 
binding  if  the  people  did  not  approve  and 
accept  them.  He  asserted  that  he  was 
testifying  under  the  direction  of  constant 
inspiration.  Having  been  led  into  con- 
tradictions and  induced  to  retract  a  part 
of  his  testimony,  he  could  not  explain 
why  the  inspiration  was  so  untrust- 
worthy. Charles  E.  Merrill,  a  son  of 
Apostle  Merrill  (who  has  6  wives  and 
38  children),  admitted  that  he  was  mar- 
ried in  i8qi,  one  of  his  earlier  wives  be- 
ing then  alive.  He  contended,  however, 
that  legislation  against  polygamy  had  vir- 
tually dissolved  his  marriage  to  this  ear- 
lier wife,  by  whom  he  had  four  children. 
Bishop  Thomas  Merrill,  another  son  of 
the  Apostle,  admitted  that  he  was  living 
with  two  wives,  and  that  each  of  them 
had  borne  to  him  a  child  within  the  last 
three  years.  Similar  testimony  was  given 
by  Alma  Merrill,  his  brother.  President 
Smith  testified  again.  He  had  42  chil- 
dren, 21  boys  and  21  girls,  he  said,  and 
was  "  proud  of  every  one  of  them."  Al- 
tho  he  had  asserted  that  the  Church  was 
keenly  sensitive  to  the  charge  that  plural 
marriage  was  still  permitted  and  author- 
ized, it  was  not  his  duty,  he  said,  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  truth  of  specific  allegations 
of  this  kind,  published  in  the  press  and 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  one  of  the 
Apostles.  E.  B.  Critchlow,  formerly  As- 
sistant United  States  Attorney  in  Utah, 
narrated  the  history  of  legislation  against 
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polygamy  and  of  politics  in  Utah  during  be  required  to  shoot  some  of  their 
the  last  15  years.  Mr.  Smoot,  he  said,  friends.  Up  to  the  time  when  Dixon 
**  by  one  word  "  could  stop  the  practice  was  lynched  only  twenty  of  the  militia- 
of  polygamy  if  he  should  choose  to  do  men  had  been  induced  to  come  to  the 
so.  President  Smith,  he  thought,  would  armory.  The  Mayor  sent  to  Columbus 
not  accept  an  Apostle  unless  the  latter  for  troops,  and  several  companies  ar- 
either  practiced  polygamy  or  believed  in  rived  on  the  following  day.  On  the 
it.  Speaking  of  the  use  of  revelations,  night  of  the  8th  a  riotous  mob  set  fire 
Mr.  Critchlow  narrated  the  experience  to  several  buildings  in  the  negro  quar- 
of  one  of  the  Mormon  cities,  where  the  ter,  or  Levee  district,  and  before  morn- 
President  of  the  State,  or  local  head  of  ing  twenty  buildings  were  destroyed, 
the  Church,  having  received  1,000  shares  neither  the  militia  nor  the  city  authori- 
of  stock  in  a  corporation  that  desired  to  ties  having  made  any  serious  attempt 
control  the  electric  lighting  (the  people  to  save  them.  These  buildings  were 
then  being  in  favor  of  municipal  owner-  the  resort  of  negroes  of  bad  character 
ship  of  the  lighting  plant),  told  the  and  of  degraded  whites  who  associated 
Mayor  that  he  had  received  a  revelation  with  them.  Other  buildings  occupied 
from  God  to  the  effect  that  the  work  by  persons  of  the  same  class  were  or- 
must  be  intrusted  to  a  private  company,  dered  by  the  Mayor  to  be  vacated, 
of  which  he,  the  recipent  of  the  revela-  Eighteen  companies  of  militia  were  on 
tion,  should  be  President.  Opposition  to  guard  for  a  time.  A  special  grand  jury 
this  scheme  caused  the  disfellowship  of  will  sit  for  the  purpose  of  indicting  the 
a  number  of  Mormons  who  rejected  the  leaders  of  the  mob.  It  is  said  that  the 
revelation.  local  courts  have  been  unduly  lenient  to 

^  offenders,  and  that  in  a  dozen  cases  of 
The  lynching  of  a  negro  murder  the  guilty  have  escaped  with 
■^  .       nw         nailed  Richard  Dixon,  only  slight  punishment.— At  Murphys- 
Kiot  in  umo        .^  Springfield,  O.,  last  borough.  111.,  on  the  loth,  a  mob  from 
week,  was   followed  by  the  burning  of  Carbondale  attacked  the  jail,  intending 
twenty  buildings  in  the  negro  quarter,  to     take     out     and     lynch     Thomas 
On  the  6th    Dixon  asked  a  policeman  Vaughan,  a  negro  held  for  assault  upon 
named  Collis  (who  had  been  in  the  serv-  a   white   woman ;   but   Sheriff   Thorpe 
ice  twelve  years  and  was  one  of  the  most  and  one  deputy,  armed  with  riot  guns, 
popular  members  of  the  police  force)  to  not  only  repelled  the  mob  but  also  cap- 
assist  him  in  recovering  some  clothing  tured  three  men  who  were  in  it. 
held  by  a  woman  in  whose  house  he  had  <^ 
been  living.     Having  entered  the  house,  -,,     ^            On    Monday    the    Supreme 
Dixon   quarreled   with  the   woman   and  j^    .  .  ^       Court,  by   the   narrow   ma- 
shot  her.     Collis  sought  to  restrain  him  jority  of  5  to  4,  decided  that 
and  was  shot  four  times  by  the  negro,  the  merger  by  which  the  Northern  Se- 
who  then  surrendered  to  the  authorities  curities  Company  purchased  the  control- 
and  was  placed  in  jail.     Collis  died  at  ling  interest  in  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
noon  on  the  7th.     That  night  a  mob  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  companies 
1,500  persons  attacked  the  jail,  battered  was  a  restraint  of  competition,  and  so  in 
down  the  door  with  a  railroad  rail,  took  violation    of    the    Sherman    Anti-Trust 
Dixon  out,  shot  him  to  death  and  sus-  law.    This  merger  of  the  two  competing 
pended  the  body  from  a  telegraph  pole,  companies  was  one  of  the  great  achieve- 
where  many  bullets  were  fired  into  it.  ments  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.    An  action 
Sheriff  Routzahn  and  his  deputies  appear  was  brought  in  the  District    Court    of 
to  have  made  no  serious  resistance ;  in-  Minnesota  by   the   Attorney-General   of 
deed,  it  is  said  that  after  the  mob  had  the  United  States  against  the  Northern 
forced  an  entrance    the  sheriff  and  his  Securities  Company  as  the  two  railroads 
associates  consented  that  Dixon  shoulci  and  was  decided  unanimously  by  the  four 
be  taken  out.    Mayor  Bowlus  was  trying  judges  in   favor  of    the  United  States, 
to  procure  the  aid  of  the  local  militia.  An  appeal  was  then  had  to  the  Supreme 
Their    commander,    Major   Kirkpatrick,  Court  at  Washington,  and  was  argued  in 
told   him   that   they   were   unwilling  to  behalf  of  the  United  States  by  Attorney- 
guard  the  jail,  fearing  that  they  might  General  Knox.     Judge  Harlan  read  the 
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Opinion  sustaining  the  Government's  con- 
tention and  affirming  the  decision  of  the 
Circuit  Court,   which   was  concurred  in 
by   Justices    Brown,    Brewer,    McKenna 
and  Day,  while  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and 
Justices    White,    Peckham   and    Holmes 
dissented.     Justice   Harlan   argued   that 
the  law  is  constitutional  and  that  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  individual 
States.      The    sole  question,  he  said,  is 
whether  this  merger  was  a  combination 
intended  to  repress  commerce  by  shutting 
off  competition,  and  as  to  this  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  and  it  was  admitted  by  Mr. 
Morgan.     The  court  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  economic  question  of  the  right 
of   competition,   but   only   with   the   law 
forbidding  restraint.     If  two  companies 
can  thus  unite  to  form  a  monopoly  in  the 
Northwest,  then  all  the  railroads  in  the 
country  can  unite  in  the  same  way,  and 
where    then    would  be  the  authority  of 
Congress     over     interstate     commerce? 
The  law  declares  illegal  every  combina- 
tion or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  com- 
merce between  the  States,  and  forbids  at- 
tempts   to   monopolize   such   commerce ; 
but  it  is  indisputable  that  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  merger  to  create  such  a  mo- 
nopoly   between    the    Great    Lakes    and 
Puget   Sound.      The  dissenting  opinion 
was  read  by  Justice  Holmes,  who  said 
there  could  be  no  more  objection  to  the 
purchase  of  the  control  of  the  companies 
by  the  Securities  Company  than  if  their 
stock   had    been  bought  individually  by 
Mr.  Morgan.     Justice  White  added  that 
the  principles    of    the  majority  decision 
are    **  destructive    of    government,    de- 
structive of  human  liberty,  and  destruc- 
tive of  every  principle  upon  which  organ- 
ized society  depends."     President  Roose- 
velt is  greatly  pleased  that  the  Govern- 
ment's contention  has  been  sustained,  and 
the  decision  is  regarded  as  a  victory  for 
his  policy.     The  stock  market  was  very 
slightly  affected  by  the  decision,  which 
had  been  anticipated,  and  the  stock  of  the 
Northern  Securities  Company  did  not  de- 
cline.    Mr.  J.  J.  Hill  said :  "  Its  proper- 
ties are  still  there ;  they  are  as  good  as 
ever." 


Anglo-  Spanish 
Arbitration  Treaty 


The  arbitration 
treaty  which  was 
concluded  February 
27th  between  Spain  and  Great'  Britain 
is  practically  the  same  as  those  which 


have  previously  been  negotiated  with 
France  and  Italy.  The  most  impor- 
tant clauses  are  the  following: 

"  Article  i.  Differences  which  may  arise  of  a 
legal  nature,  or  relating  to  the  interpretation  of 
treaties  existing  between  the  two  contracting 
parties,  and  which  it  may  not  have  been  pos- 
sible to  settle  by  diplomacy,  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  estab- 
lished at  The  Hague  by  the  convention  of  July 
29th,  1899,  provided  nevertheless  that  they  do 
not  affect  the  vital  interests,  the  independence, 
or  the  honor  of  the  two  contracting  States,  and 
do  not  concern  the  interests  of  third  parties. 

"  Article  2.  In  each  individual  case  the  high 
contracting  parties,  before  appealing  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  shall  con- 
clude a  special  agreement  defining  clearly  the 
matter  in  dispute,  the  scope  of  the  powers  of 
the  arbitrators,  and  the  periods  to  be  fixed  for 
the  formation  of  the  arbitral  tribunal  and  the 
several  stages  of  the  procedure." 

It  will  be  seen  that  arbitration  by 
this  agreement  is  made  really  compul- 
sory in  few  if  any  cases,  because  al- 
most any  difference  between  two  coun- 
tries might  be  held  by  one  of  them  to 
affect  its  vital  interests,  independence 
or  honor  or  the  interests  of  a  third 
party,  still  such  arbitration  treaties  will 
probably  tend  to  prevent  war  by  call- 
ing attention  to  an  established  method 
of  peaceful  settlement,  and  by  delay- 
ing the  appeal  to  arms  so  often  acceler- 
ated by  popular  feeling.  The  group 
of  members  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  which  have  labored  so  en- 
thusiastically to  promote  these  treaties, 
express  the  hope  that  similar  conven- 
tions will  soon  be  concluded  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  Holland, 
Norway  and  Sweden,  Denmark  and 
the  South  American  republics.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  declared  his  will- 
ingness to  negotiate  such  treaties  as 
soon  as  the  Senate  will  accept  them. 

Th    B  If         ^^*   Chamberlain  is  on  the 
^  ,  .  Nile  recuperating  his  health, 

tho  the  rumors  of  a  mental 
breakdown  are  denied.  In  the  meantime 
Mr.  Balfour  is  having  a  difficult  task  to 
keep  together  a  majority  made  up  of 
free-traders  and  protectionists.  The  by- 
elections  recently  have  favored  the  Lib- 
erals, and  if  a  dissolution  should  be 
forced  now,  it  is  probable  that  the  new 
Parliament  would  be  strongly  anti- 
Chamberlain,   and  Lord   Spencer  would 
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be  likely  to  be  Prime  Minister  in  the  new  were  building  64  first  and  second  class 
Cabinet.  The  Irish  members  will  vote  battleships,  ^nd  Prance  and  Germany 
against  the  present  Government  on  ac-  combined  were  building  61,  while  the 
count  of  its  refusal  to  take  up  the  bill  for  estimates  provided  for  Great  Britain  an 
a  Catholic  university  of  Ireland.  The  increase  of  63.  The  navies  of  other  na- 
Duke  of  Devonshire  is  in  open  opposi-  tions  are,  it  was  said,  for  offensive  pur- 
tion,  and  has  apologized  for  being  con-  poses,  but  England's  navy  was  defensive, 
nccted  so  long  with  a  Cabinet  of  whose  and  it  must  be  strong  enough  to  protect 
policy  he  disapproved.*  The  new  army  her  commerce  and  secure  her  food  supply 
reorganization  has  swept  away  the  last  against  any  possible  coalition  of  her  ene- 
trace  of  the  plans  of  Mr.  Broderick,  mies.  There  are  more  chances  of  war  now 
Secretary  for  England,  and  Lord  Lans-  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  recent 
downe,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  is  also  events  in  the  Far  East  have  proved  the 
offended  by  its  adoption.  The  strength  advantages  of  being  prepared.  A  motion 
of  the  Free-Traders  was  shown  by  the  to  instruct  the  Government  to  negotiate 
vote  on  a  motion  of  a  Liberal  member,  with  other  great  Powers  an  agreement 
Mr.  Duncan  V.  Pirie,  that  the  House  ex-  to  diminish  their  shipbuilding  programs 
press  its  disapproval  of  the  language  of  was  voted  down,  and  the  estimate  asked 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Austin  for  was  passed,  tho  by  the  small  majority 
Chamberlain)  and  other  members  of  the  of  fourteen. 
Government  encouraging  the  continued  ^ 
agitation  in  favor  of  protective  or  differ-  p  ^^^  ^  On  March  loth,  just  a 
ential  tariffs.  This  was  lost,  but  by  a  b  mb  rd  d  "^o^^h  from  the  first  attack 
vote  of  only  289  to  243.  The  attempt  of  on  the  Port  Arthur  fleet  by 
Mr.  Balfour  to  get  an  approval  of  the  the  Japanese  torpedo  boats,  the  second 
fiscal  policy  of  the  Government  "  as  in-  important  action  of  the  war  took  place — 
eluding  neither  a  general  system  of  pro-  a  general  bombardment  of  the  city,  forts 
tection  nor  preference  based  on  the  taxa-  and  fleet  by  the  squadron  under  Admiral 
tion  of  food,"  was  not  successful  because  Togo.  Two  torpedo  flotillas  reached  the 
the  Chamberlain  adherents  decided  to  mouth  of  the  harbor  at  i  a.m.^  and,  find- 
withdraw  their  support  from  the  Govern-  ing  no  Russian  vessels  ready  for  them, 
ment  if  the  Premier  thus  disowned  the  one  flotilla  improved  the  time  until  dawn 
policy  of  their  leader. — The  Association  by  sinking  mines  in  the  harbor  entrance, 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  its  annual  while  the  other  flotilla,  consisting  of  three 
session  adopted  a  resolution  complaining  boats,  went  in  search  of  the  enemy's  tor- 
of  certain  restrictions  and  unfair  arrange-  pedo  boats,  which  they  found  south  of 
ments  directed  against  the  commerce  of  Port  Arthur.  Altho  the  Russian  flotilla 
the  empire  and  requesting  a  royal  com-  numbered  six  torpedo  boats,  the  Japanese 
mission  to  investigate  the  whole  fiscal  engaged  them,  and  for  half  an  hour  there 
policy  of  the  nation.  was  fierce  fighting,  with  the  boats  almost 

^  touching.    The  Russians  then  took  refuge 

The  British     ^  h  e    naval    estimates    pre-  in  the  harbor.    On  the  Japanese  side  the 

Navy          sented  to  Parliament  for  the  loss  was  seven  killed  and  eight  wounded, 

coming   year   amount   to  The  other  flotilla  sank  one  of  the  Russian 

$184,445,500,  a  net  increase  of  $12,150,-  torpedo  boats  at  the  entrance  to  the  har- 

000  over  the  appropriation    for   1903-4.  bor  after  saving  its  crew.     The  Russian 

Half  of  the  increase  goes  to  pay  for  and  cruisers  "  Novik  "  and  ''  Boyarin  "  came 

equip  the  two  battleships  purchased  from  out  of  the  harbor, but  withdrew  on  the  ap- 

Chile  April   ist  to  prevent  their  falling  proach  of  the  Japanese  cruisers  and  bat- 

into  the  hands  of  Russia.    Over  $58,000,-  tleships,  which  arrived  at  Port  Arthur  at 

000  is  to  be  expended  on  new  ships.     In  8  a.m.,  and  for  three  hours  bombarded 

explanation  of  the  estimates  before  the  the   inner   harbor    from   a   distance    too 

House  of  Commons  Ernest  G.  Pretyman,  great  to  be  reached  by  the  Russian  guns 

Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  stated  that  and    from    behind    the    Lao-Teai-Shan 

the  increase  was  necessary  if  the  navy  is  promontory.      A  cruiser  was  placed  at 

to  maintain   the   requirements   of  being  right  angles  to  the  line  of  fire  and  sig- 

equal   to  the  navies    of    any  two  other  naled  by  wireless  telegraphy  the  result  of 

Powers.      Russia    and    France    together  each  shot.     Under  these  conditions  the 
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Japanese  marksmanship  was  much  better  officials  and  attaches  of  the  foreign  em- 
than  it  had  been  in  previous  engage-  bassies.  General  Eggrestoff  gave  him  as 
ments,  but  still  it  overreached,  and  the  he  entered  the  car  a  small  image  of 
town  suffered  as  much  as  the  forts  and  Alexis,  his  patron  saint,  which  he  re- 
ships.  Some  seventy-five  men  altogether  ceived  kneeling  and  reverently  kissed.  In 
are  reported  to  have  been  killed  in  the  response  to  a  delegation  from  the  Munic- 
town     and     on     board     the     *'  Sevasto-  ipal  Council,  he  said : 

pol  "  and  the  "  Retvizan,"  which  is  now  -  ^  jg  necessary  to  be  calm  and  patient.    The 

floated  but  cannot  be  repaired  so  as  to  army  will  make  faithful  efforts  to  accomplish 

be   seaworthy.      It   is  said  that  three  or  the  task  intrusted  to  it  by  the  Emperor.    Slight 

four  hundred  of   the  shells  used  by  the  reverses    are    possible.      Our    troops    are    as- 

lapanese   were   Russian   and     had    been  sembling  slowly,  and  in  this  everything  depends 

found  on  the  transport*' Manchuria."  The  o"  the  railroad.    I  am  firmly  confident  that  God 

chief  part  of  the  cannonading  was  done  wiU^respond  to  our  prayers  and  bless  Russian 

at  long  range.     There  are  twenty-four  ^^"''^• 

1 2-inch  guns  in  the   Japanese  squadron  This  is  taken  to  indicate  that  his  policy 

of  six  battleships,  and  each  gun  fired  five  will  not  be  an  aggressive  one,  but  that 

rounds.    The  forts  on  the  '*  Tiger's  Tail  "  possibly  the  Russian  army  will  be  retired 

and   Golden   Hill   were  badly   damaged,  gradually  toward  Harbin,  leaving   Port 

and  the  town  was  partly  burned.     Part  Arthur  and  Vladivostok  to  stand  sieges, 

of  the  Japanese  fleet  visited  Dalny,  form-  The  Japanese  in  that  case  would  become 

erly  Talienwan,  and  now  the  chief  Rus-  exhausted  in  covering  so  large  and  un- 

sian  commercial  port  in  Manchuria,  and  fertile  a  territory  as  Southern  Manchuria, 

practically  demolished  it  without  any  at-  while  the  Russians  would  have  time  to 

tempt  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  to  pro-  bring  an  overwhelming  force    into    the 

tect  it.  country. — It  was  reported  that  the  Japa- 

«^  nese  had  outflanked  the  Russians  on  the 
^,  P  The  Russian  Minister  at  Yalu  River  and  had  penetrated  into  Man- 
,  yr  Pekin  has  informed  the  churia  as  far  as  Fung-Wang-Ching,  45 
Chinese  Government  that  miles  northwest  of  Antung.  This  is  a 
if  the  Chinese  troops  are  permitted  to  very  remarkable  achievement,  if  true,  but 
go  beyond  the  Great  Wall  into  Man-  at  the  time  of  going  to  press  it  is  doubt- 
churia  it  will  be  considered  a  breach  of  ful.  No  correspondents  are  as  yet  al- 
neutrality.  General  Maa  and  General  lowed  with  either  army,  and  the  censor- 
Yuan-Shi-Kai,  with  troops  variously  esti-  ship  on  both  sides  is  strict. — Niuchwang 
mated  to  number  from  10,000  upward,  is  not  to  be  kept  open  as  a  neutral  port, 
have  been  reported  to  be  interfering  with  but  is  being  fortified  by  the  Russians,  and 
some  of  the  railroad  stations  and  tele-  foreigners  and  non-combatants  are  leav- 
graph  lines  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  ing. — In  Korea  the  only  engagement  re- 
(Manchurian)  Railroad,  and  were  sus-  ported  was  a  skirmish  at  Kasan,  57  miles 
pected  of  hostile  designs.  General  Yaun,  north  of  Ping- Yang,  between  the  Rus- 
of  whom  we  gave  a  sketch  a  few  weeks  sian  and  Japanese  cavalry.  It  does  not 
ago,  is  the  successor  of  Li-Hung-Chang  appear  that  there  are  any  considerable 
as  Viceroy  of  the  province  of  Chi-Li,  and  bodies  of  Russian  troops  in  Korea.  The 
the  troops  have  been  organized  by  him-  Japanese  continue  landing  at  Chemulpo 
self  as  a  provincial  guard ;  so  it  remains  and  other  Korean  ports  and  pushing 
to  be  seen  how  obedient  they  will  be  to  northward.  The  railroad  from  Seoul  to 
imperial  orders.  According  to  Russian  Wiju  is  being  built  very  rapidly  by  the 
accounts  the  Chinese  soldiers  are  undis-  Japanese,  who  apparently  do  not  intend 
ciplined  and  irresponsible  bandits  en-  to  attack  until  this  is  completed  sufficient- 
gaged  in  marauding  and  increasing  the  ly  to  supply  the  army  at  the  front.  Pon- 
disorder  of  the  country. — General  Kuro-  toon  bridges  are  put  across  the  rivers,  and 
patkin  left  St.  Petersburg  March  12th  rails  and  equipment  are  being  taken  from 
for  Manchuria,  where  he  will  have  the  railroads  in  Japan. — Vladivostok  has 
charge  of  the  military  operations.  The  been  twice  bombarded  during  the  week, 
streets  were  crowded  with  enthusiastic  but  without  important  results.  The  four 
people,  and  in  the  station  were  assembled  Russian  cruisers,  formerly  in  Vladivos- 
the  most  important  naval   and    military  tok  harbor,  have  been  reported  as  at  sev- 
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eral  widely  separated  points,  but  nothing 
authentic  is  known  of  their  whereabouts. 

According  to  the 
latest  reports,  the 
number  of  Chris- 
tians in  Japan  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1902  was  129,134,  of  whom  46,634 
were  Protestants,  26,680  Greek  Cath- 
olics, 55,824  Roman  Catholics.  As  the 
Protestant  reports  do  not  include 
children,  but  only  full  communicants, 
the  total  number  of  baptized  Christians 
in  the  Empire  is  not  far  from  200,000, 
as  yet  a  small  proportion  in  a  total  pop- 
ulation of  forty-five  millions.  Relative- 
ly, Christianity  is  growing  more  rapid- 
ly now  than  at  any  previous  period, 
and  the  percentage  of  increase  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  population. 
During  the  year  1901  the  Protestants 
reported  an  increase  of  4,308;  the 
Greeks,  of  983 ;  the  Roman  Catholics, 
of  4,391,  or  a  total  of  9,682  baptized  per- 
sons, but  only  6,091  full  communicants, 
being  an  increase  of  4.6  per  cent.,  while 
the  population  grew  only  at  the  rate  of 
1.5  per  cent.  Of  the  456  Protestant  or- 
ganizations, 80  are  financially  independ- 
ent. The  Greek  Catholics  report  174 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  210  chapels 
and  churches.  Altho  the  bulk  of  the 
Japanese  churches  still  receive  aid  from 
foreign  missionary  societies,  yet  both 
native  preachers  and  missionaries,  as 
a  rule,  have  the  conviction  that  if 
thrown  upon  its  own  resources  Japan- 
ese Christianity  would  not  only  be  able 
to  help  itself,  but  would  flourish.  Pro- 
portionally Christianity  is  a  factor  and 
force  in  the  public  life  of  the  state  vast- 
ly beyond  its  proportional  numerical 
strength.  One  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
two  judges  in  the  Supreme  Court,  two 
Presidents  of  the  Lower  House  of  Par- 
liament, as  scores  of  subordinate  offi- 
cials in  the.  state,  have  been  professors 
of  Christianity.  In  the  first  Parliament 
out  of  three  hundred  members,  the 
President  and  eleven  members  were 
Christians ;  fully  nine  times  as  great  a 
representation  as  the  relative  strength 
in  the  population  would  admit.  In  the 
present  Parliament  the  President  and 
thirteen  members  are  Christians.  Al- 
tho   the    opposition    to    Christians    is 


strong,  yet  members  are  elected  even 
from  the  strongholds  of  Buddhism. 
The  army  records  show  155  Christian 
officers,  or  about  three  per  cent,  of  the 
total  corps,  and  the  two  best  battle 
ships  are  commanded  by  Christians. 
Especially  in  literary  and  educational 
circles  Christians  are  a  leading  power. 
The  native  preacher,  Kozaki  Hiromi- 
chi,  declares  that  scarcely  a  single  book 
has  been  published  during  the  rule  of 
the  present  Emperor  that  does  not 
show  the  influence  of  Christian  thought. 
At  the  universities  and  other  higher 
grades  of  schools  Christian  teachers 
and  pupils  are  very  largely  represented, 
and  the  public  life  and  thought  of  Japan 
is  being  gradually  saturated  with 
Christian  thought  and  expressions. 


r».    Tot^^c«„     The   triumph  of  the   Pro- 
Dr.   Jameson  .  ■^,  , 

gressive  party  at  the  recent 
elections  has  resulted  in  making  Dr. 
Jameson  Premier  of  Cape  Colony,  and  he 
has  selected  his  Cabinet  for  the  opening 
of  Parliament  this  week.  He  has  an- 
nounced that  his  policy  will  be  one  of 
conciliation,  and  that  he  will  ignore  racial 
distinctions  and  endeavor  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  Colony  in  accordance 
with  the  general  interest  of  the  British 
Empire.  He  said :  "  We  are  creating 
nothing,  but  are  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Mr.  Rhodes."  The  task  of  the 
new  Government  is  a  difficult  one,  espe- 
cially from  the  financial  standpoint.  The 
revenue  returns  for  the  seven  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  show  a  decrease  of  $3,500,- 
000,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  last  year,  and  there  has  been  much 
unauthorized  expenditure  to  be  made 
good.  This  brings  again  to  the  front  a 
remarkable  man,  whose  career  was 
thought  to  be  ruined  when  his  filibuster- 
ing expedition  into  the  Transvaal  in  1895 
was  forced  to  an  ignominous  surrender 
and  he  was  tried  before  an  English  court 
and  condemned  to  imprisonment. 
Leander  Starr  Jameson  was  born  in  1853, 
and  left  Scotland  for  the  Cape  Colony  to 
practice  medicine  in  1877.  One  of  his 
patients  was  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  found  in 
him  a  lieutenant  of  great  energy  and  ad- 
ministrative ability,  and  put  him  in 
charge  of  Rhodesia,  where  he  led  the 
campaigns  against  the  Matabele  in  1893. 


Down  with   the   Russians 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  JAPANESE 
BY  A.  LLOYD. 

[I  have  made  the  following  rough  translation  of  a  poem  written  by  one  of  the 
students  of  the  Higher  Commercial  College,  Tokyo.  I  venture  to  hope  that  It  may  prove 
interesting  as  throwing  light  on  the  hopes  and  fears  that  are  so  tumultuously  at  work 
In  Japanese  breasts  just  at  this  moment. — A    Lloyd.] 

Hark  !  o'er  Liaotung's  wintry  coasts 
Hear  ye  no  wail  and  shriek  of  ghosts, 
Of  men  who  bought  'midst  battle's  shocks 
Those  yellow  sands  and  snow-clad  rocks, 
While  every  night  there  comes  the  roar 
Of  raging  strife  the  dark  waves  o'er? 
No  trace  of  that  just  war^  remains; 
But  see,  o'er  Chosen's'  fertile  plains 
Dark  lowers  the  sky,  and  when  to  rest 
The  sun  behind  Chopaku's'  crest 
Has  sunk,  what  fate  awaits  the  line 
That  ruled  so  long  by  right  divine? 

Hark!     At  the  Cossack's  battle  cry, 
Trembles  and  falls  as  tho  to  die 
The  ancient  king-craft  of  the  East. 
Say  when  the  love  that  Heaven's  priest, 
In  letters  common  to  us  all,* 
Confucius,  taught  shall  fade  and  fall, 
What  doom  awaits  the  myriad   folk 
In  those  wide  lands  that  bear  the  yoke? 
Pity  your  brethren,  if  you  can; 
Rise,  rise,  and  strike  the  foes  of  man. 

When  Amur's'  stream  was  dyed  with  red. 

Thousands  were  numbered  with  the  dead ; 

Still  murder  wrought  her  deeds  of  hell, 

And  Kishineff  its  tale  can  tell 

Of  bloodshed.     Soldiers  of  the  Czar 

They   call   themselves,   but   thieves   they   are ; 

And  History,  blushing,  dreads  to  pen 

Crimes  that  cry  out  to  God  and  men. 

Thou  spak'st  of  peace:  is  this  thy  troth? 
And  shall  the  mouth  that  swore  the  oath 
Now  have  Manchuria  for  its  prey? 
No.    In  the  East,  where  the  young  day 
First  sees  the  world,  there  lies  a  land, 
Fuso'  by  name.     Her  stalwart  band. 
With  blood-stained  blades,  shall  never  cease 
To  offer  to  thy  God  of  Peace. 

When    lovely    Peace    on    Eastern    shores 
Her  holy  light  once  more  outpours, 
Then,  the  wise  Trade  God's  Staffs  in  hand, 
We'll  build  the  glories  of  our  land. 
But  now  that,  on  the  battlefield. 
Flashes  the  steel,  to  you   we  yield 
The  post  of  honor.     Strike  apace. 
Brave  scions  of  a  martial  race. 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

1  That  just  icar — i,  e.,  the  war  between  China  and  Japan  in  which  the  "  ghosts  " 
lost  their  lives.  The  Japanese  took  Port  Arthur  in  that  war,  and  were  much  annoyed 
when  Russia,  Germany,  and  France  compelled  them  to  give  it  up. 

2  Ghosen — i.  e.,  Corea. 

» Chopaku — the  name  of  the  range  of  mountains  which  runs  down  the  middle  of 
Korea,  forming  a  sort  of  backbone  to  the  peninsula. 

*  In  letters  common  to  us  all — i.  e.,  the  Chinese  script,  which  Is  used  equally  by 
Japanese,  Chinese  and  Koreans.     Confucius  is  equally  reverenced  in  all  three  countries. 

'^  Amur's  stream — the  reference  is  to  the  massacres  at  Blagovestchenk. 

•  Fuso — a  poetical  name  for  Japan. 

'  The  Trade  Ood's  staff — Mercury's  staff  is  the  badge  of  the  Higher  Commercial 
College. 
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The  Race  Problem— An  Autobiography 

BY  A  SOUTHERN  COLORED  WOMAN 

[The  present  article  and  the  two  following  ones  on  the  negro  problem  which  we 
print  this  weeic  are  respectively  by  a  Southern  colored  woman,  a  Southern  white  woman, 
and  a  Northern  white  woman  now  a  resident  of  the  South.  We  know  of  no  women  in 
the  whole  South  better  qualified  to  write  on  this  painful  topic  from  their  various  stand- 
points. The  articles  are  especially  timely  owing  to  last  week's  race  war  in  Ohio,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  extraordinary  frankness.  For  reasons  that  will  be  evident  to  the 
reader  and  that  concern  their  social  if  not  personal  safety,  the  names  of  the  writers  are 
withheld. — Editor.] 


M 


Y  father  was  slave  in  name  only, 
his  father  and  master  being  the 
same.  He  lived  on  a  large 
plantation  and  knew  many  useful  things. 
The  blacksmith  shop  was  the  place  he 
liked  best,  and  he  was  allowed  to  go  there 
and  make  little  tools  as  a  child.  He  be- 
came an  expert  blacksmith  before  he  was 
grown.  Before  the  war  closed  he  had 
married  and  was  the  father  of  one  child. 
When  his  father  wanted  him  to  remain 
on  the  plantation  after  the  war,  he  re- 
fused because  the  wages  offered  were  too 
small.  The  old  man  would  not  even 
promise  an  increase  later ;  so  my  father 
left  in  a  wagon  he  had  made  with  his 
own  hands,  drawn  by  a  horse  he  had 
bought  from  a  passing  horse  drover  with 
his  own  money. 

He  had  in  his  wagon  his  wife  and  baby, 
some  blacksmith  tools  he  had  made  from 
time  to  time,  bedding,  their  clothing, 
some  food,  and  twenty  dollars  in  his 
pocket.  As  he  drove  by  the  house  he  got 
out  of  the  wagon  to  bid  his  father  good- 
by.  The  old  man  came  down  the  steps 
and,  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  gate, 
said :  "  Joseph,  when  you  get  on  the  out- 
side of  that  gate — stay."  Turning  to  my 
mother,  he  said :  "  When  you  get  hungry 
and  need  clothes  for  yourself  and  the 
baby,  as  you  are  sure  to  do,  come  to  me," 
and  he  pitched  a  bag  of  silver  in  her  lap, 
which  my  father  immediately  took  and 
placed  at  his  father's  feet  on  the  steps 
and  said,  "  I  am  going  to  feed  and  clothe 
them  and  I  can  do  it  on  a  bare  rock." 
My  father  drove  twenty-five  miles  to  the 
largest  town  in  the  State,  where  he  suc- 
ceeded in  renting  a  small  house. 

The  next  day  he  went  out  to  buy  some- 
thing to  eat.     On  his  way  home  a  lady 
offered  him  fifty  cents  for  a  string  of  fish 
for  which  he  had  only  paid  twenty  cents. 
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That  gave  him  an  idea.  Why  not  buy 
fish  every  day  and  sell  them?  He  had 
thought  to  get  work  at  his  trade,  but 
here  was  money  to  be  made  and  quickly. 
So  from  buying  a  few  strings  of  fish  he 
soon  saved  enough  to  buy  a  wagon  load 
of  fish. 

My  mother  was  very  helpless,  never 
having  done  anything  in  her  life  except 
needlework.  She  was  unfitted  for  the 
hard  work,  and  most  of  this  my  father 
did.  He  taught  my  mother  to  cook,  and 
he  would  wash  and  iron  himself  at  night. 

Many  discouraging  things  happened 
to  them — often  sales  were  slow  and  fish 
would  spoil ;  many  would  not  buy  of  him 
because  he  was  colored ;  another  baby 
was  born  and  died,  and  my  father  came 
very  near  losing  his  life  for  whipping  a 
white  man  who  insulted  my  mother.  He 
got  out  of  the  affair  finally,  but  had  to 
take  on  a  heavy  debt,  besides  giving  up 
all  of  his  hard  earned  savings. 

My  father  said  after  the  war  his  ambi- 
tion was  first  to  educate  himself  and 
family,  then  to  own  a  white  house  with 
green  blinds,  as  much  like  his  father's  as 
possible,  and  to  support  his  family  by  his 
own  efforts ;  never  to  allow  his  wife  and 
daughters  to  be  thrown  in  contact  with 
Southern  white  men  in  their  homes.  He 
succeeded. 

The  American  Missionary  Association 
had  opened  schools  by  this  time,  and  my 
father  went  to  night  school  and  sent  his 
wife  and  child  to  school  in  the  day. 

By  hard  work  and  strict  economy  two 
years  after  he  left  his  father's  plantation 
he  gave  two  hundred  dollars  for  a  large 
plot  of  ground  on  a  high  hill  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town. 

Three  years  later  I  was  born  in  my 
father's  own  home,  in  his  coveted  white 
house    with    green    blinds — his    father's 
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house  in  miniature.  Here  my  father 
kept  a  small  store,  was  burned  out  once 
and  had  other  trials,  but  finally  he  had 
a  large  grocery  store  and  feed  store  at- 
tached. 

I  have  never  lived  in  a  rented  house 
except  for  one  year  since  I've  been 
grown.  I  have  never  gone  to  a  public 
school  in  my  life,  my  parents  preferring 
the  teaching  of  the  patient  "  New  Eng- 
land schoolmarm  "  to  the  Southern  "poor 
white/'  who  thought  it  little  better  than 
a  disgrace  to  teach  colored  children — 
so  much  of  a  disgrace  that  she  taught  her 
pupils  not  to  speak  to  her  on  the  streets. 
My  mother  and  her  children  never  per- 
formed any  labor  outside  of  my  father's 
and  their  own  homes. 

To-day  I  have  the  same  feeling  my 
parents  had.  There  is  no  sacrifice  I 
would  not  make,  no  hardship  I  would  not 
undergo  rather  than  allow  my  daughters 
to  go  in  service  where  they  would  be 
thrown  constantly  in  contact  with  South- 
ern white  men,  for  they  consider  the  col- 
ored girl  their  special  prey. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  no  girl  or 
woman  receives  a  certain  kind  of  insult 
unless  she  invites  it.  That  does  not  ap- 
ply, to  a  colored  girl  and  woman  in  the 
South.  The  color  of  her  face  alone  is 
sufficient  invitation  to  the  Southern  white 
man — these  same  men  who  profess  hor- 
ror that  a  white  gentleman  can  entertain 
a  colored  one  at  his  table.  Out  of  sight 
of  their  own  women  they  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  entertain  colored  women  in 
various  ways.  Few  colored  girls  reach  the 
age  of  sixteen  without  receiving  ad- 
vances from  them — maybe  from  a 
young  "  upstart,"  and  often  from  a  man 
old  enough  to  be  their  father,  a  white 
haired  veteran  of  sin.  Yes,  and  men  high  in 
position,  whose  wives  and  daughters  are 
leaders  of  society.  I  have  had  a  clerk  in 
a  store  hold  my  hand  as  I  gave  him  the 
money  for  some  purchase  and  utter  some 
vile  request ;  a  shoe  man  to  take  liberties, 
a  man  in  a  crowd  to  place  his  hands  on 
my  person,  others  to  follow  me  to  my  very 
door,  a  school  director  to  assure  me  a 
position  if  I  did  his  bidding. 

It  is  true  these  particular  men  never 
insulted  me  but  once;  but  there  are 
others.  I  might  write  more  along  this 
line  and  worse  things — how  a  white  man 
of  high  standing  will  systematically  set 


out  to  entrap  a  colored  girl — but  my  iden- 
tification would  be  assured  in  some  quar- 
ters. My  husband  was  also  educated  in 
an  American  Missionary  Association 
school  (God  bless  the  name!),  and  after 
graduating  took  a  course  in  medicine  in 
another  school.  He  has  practiced  medi- 
cine now  for  over  ten  years.  By  most 
frugal  living  and  strict  economy  he  saved 
enough  to  buy  for  a  home  a  house  of  four 
rooms,  which  has  since  been  increased  to 
eight.  Since  our  marriage  we  have 
bought  and  paid  for  two  other  places, 
which  we  rent.  My  husband's  collec- 
tions average  one  hundred  dollars  a 
month.  We  have  an  iron-bound  rule  that 
we  must  save  at  least  fifty  dollars  a 
month.  Some  months  we  lay  by  more, 
but  never  less.  We  do  not  find  this  very 
hard  to  do  with  the  rent  from  our  places, 
and  as  I  do  all  of  my  work  except  the 
washing  and  ironing. 

We  have  three  children,  two  old 
enough  for  school.  I  try  to  be  a  good 
and  useful  neighbor  and  friend  to  those 
who  will  allow  me.  I  would  be  contented 
and  happy  if  I,  an  American  citizen, 
could  say  as  Axel  Jarlson  (the  Swedish 
emigrant,  whose  story  appeared  in  The 
Independent  of  January  8th,  1903) 
says,  "  There  are  no  aristocrats  to  push 
him  down  and  say  that  he  is  not  worthy 
because  his  father  was  poor."  There  are 
"  aristocrats  "  to  push  me  and  mine  down 
and  say  we  are  not  worthy  because  we 
are  colored.  The  Chinaman,  Lee  Chew, 
ends  his  article  in  The  Independent  of 
February  19th,  1903,  by  saying,  ''  Under 
the  circumstances  how  can  I  call  this  my 
home,  and  how  can  any  one  blame  me 
if  I  take  my  money  and  go  back  to  my 
village  in  China?  " 

Happy  Chinaman !  Fortunate  Fee 
Chew !  You  can  go  back  to  your  village 
and  enjoy  your  money.  This  is  my  vil- 
lage, my  home,  yet  am  I  an  outcast.  See 
what  an  outcast!  Not  long  since  I 
visited  a  Southern  city  where  the  "  Jim 
Crow  "  car  law  is  enforced.  I  did  not 
know  of  this  law,  and  on  boarding  an  elec- 
tric car  took  the  most  convenient  seat. 
The  conductor  yelled,  *'  What  do  you 
mean  ?  Niggers  don't  sit  with  white  folks 
down  here.  You  must  have  come  from 
'way  up  yonder.  I'm  not  Roosevelt. 
We  don't  sit  with  niggers,  much  less  eat 
with  them." 
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I   was  astonished  and  said,  "  I  am  a  get  used  to  it;  it  is  new  each  time,  and 

stranger  and  did  not  know  of  your  law."  stings  and  hurts  more  and  more. 

His  answer   was:    "Well,   no  back   talk  The  very  first  humiliation   T   received 

now  ;  that's   what   I'm  here  for — to   tell  1   remember  very  distinctly  to  this  day. 

niggers    their    places    when    they    don't  It  was  when  I  was  very  young.    A  little 

know  them."  girl  playmate  said  to  me:  "  I  like  to  come 

Every  white   man,   woman   and  child  over  to  your  house  to  play,  we  have  such 

was  in  a  titter  of  laughter  by  this  time  at  good  times,  and  your  ma  has  such  good 

what  they  considered  the  conductor's  wit.  preserves ;  but  don't  you  tell  my   ma   I 

These  Southern  men  and  women,  who  eat  over  here.     My  ma  says  you  all  are 

pride  themselves  on  their  fine  sense  of  nice,  clean  folks  and  she'd  rather  live  by 

feeling,   had   no   feeling  for  my  embar-  you    than   the    white    people    we   moved 

rassment  and  unmerited  insult,  and  when  away  from ;  for  you  don't  borrow  things. 

I  asked  the  conductor  to  stop  the  car  that  1  know  she  would  whip  me  if  I  ate  with 

I  might  get  ofif,  one  woman  said  in  a  loud  you,  tho,  because  yoil  are  colored,  you 

voice,   ''  These  niggers  get  more  impu-  know." 

dent  every  day ;  she  doesn't  want  to  sit  I  was  very  angry  and  forgot  she  was 

where  she  belongs."  my  guest,  but  told  her  to  go  home  and 

No  one  of  them  thought  that  I   was  bring  my  ma's  sugar  home  her  ma  bor- 

embarrassed,  wounded  and  outraged  by  rowed,  and    the   rice    they    were   always 

the  loud,  brutal  talk  of  the  conductor  and  wanting  a  cup  of. 

the  sneering,   contemptuous   expressions  After  she  had  gone  home  I  threw  my- 

on  their  own  faces.    They  considered  me  self  upon   the  ground  and  cried,   for   T 

''  impudent "  when  I  only  wanted  to  be  liked  the  little  girl,  and  until  then  I  did 

alone  that  I  might  conquer  my  emotion,  not  know  that  being  "  colored  "  made  a 

I  was  nervous  and  blinded  by  tears  of  difference.     I  am  not  sure  I  knew  any- 

mortification  which  will  account  for  my  thing    about    ''  colored."      I    was    very 

second  insult  on  this  same  day.  young    and    I    know    now    I    had    been 

I  walked  dowmtown  to  attend  to  some  shielded  from  all  unpleasantness, 

business  and  had  to  take  an  elevator  in  an  My  mother  found  me  in  tears  and  T 

office  building.     I  stood  waiting  for  the  asked    her    why    was    I    colored,    and 

elevator,    and    when   the    others,    all   of  couldn't  little  girls  eat  with  me  and  let 

whom  M^ere  white,  got  in   I  made  a  move  their  mothers  know  it. 

to  go  in  also,  and  the  boy  shut  the  cage  My  mother  got  the  whole  story  from 

door  in  my  face.     I  thought  the  elevator  me,  but  she  couldn't  satisfy  me  with  her 

was  too  crowded  and  waited ;  the  same  explanation — or,  rather,  lack  of  explana- 

thing  happened  the  second  time.   I  would  tion.     The  little  girl  came  often  to  play 

have  walked  up,  but  I  was  going  to  the  with   me  after  that  and  we  w^ere  little 

fifth  story,  and  my  long  walk  downtown  friends  again,  but  we  never  had  any  more 

had  tired  me.     The  third  time  the  ele-  play  dinners.     I  could  not  reconcile  the 

vator  came  down  the  boy  pointed  to  a  fact  that  she  and  her  people  could  bor- 

sign  and  said,  "  I  guess  you  can't  read ;  row  and  eat  our  rice  in  their  own  house 

but  niggers  don't  ride  in  this  elevator ;  and    not    sit   at    my    table    and    eat    m.y 

we're  white  folks  here,  we  are.     Go  to  mother's  good,  sweet  preserves, 

the  back  and  you'll  find  an  elevator  for  The  second  shock  I  received  was  hor- 

freight  and  niggers."  rible  to  me  at  the  time.    I  had  not  gotten 

The  occupants  of  the  elevator  also  en-  used  to  real  horrible  things  then.     The 

joyed  themselves  at  my  expense.     This  history  of  Christian  men  selling  helpless 

second  insult  in  one  day  seemed  more  men  and  women's  children  to  far  distant 

than  I  could  bear.     I  could  transact  no  States  was  unknown  to  me ;  a  number  of 

business  in  my  frame  of  mind,  so  I  slow-  men  burning  another  chained  to  a  post 

ly  took  the  long  walk  back  to  the  suburbs  an  impossibility,  the  whipping  of  a  grown 

of  the  city,  where  I  was  stopping.  woman  by  a  strong  man  unthought  of. 

My  feelings  were  doubly  crushed  and  I  was  only  a  child,  but  I  remember  to 

in  my  heart,  I  fear,  I  rebelled  not  only  this   day  what  a  shock   I   received.     A 

against  man  but  God.     I  have  been  hu-  young  colored  v^oman  of  a  lovely  disposi- 

miliated  and  insulted  often,  but  I  never  tion   and  character  had  just  died.     She 
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was  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday  school  I  at- 
tended— a  self-sacrificing,  noble  young 
woman  who  had  been  loved  by  many. 
Her  coffin,  room,  hall,  and  even  the  porch 
of  her  house  were  filled  with  flowers  sent 
by  her  friends.  There  were  lovely  de- 
signs sent  by  the  more  prosperous  and 
simple  bouquets  made  by  untrained, 
childish  hands.  I  was  on  my  way  with 
my  own  last  offering  of  love,  when  I  was 
met  by  quite  a  number  of  white  boys  and 
girls.  A  girl  of  about  fifteen  years  said 
to  me,  "  More  flowers  for  that  dead  nig- 
ger? I  never  saw  such  a  to-do  made 
over  a  dead  nigger  before.  Why,  there 
must  be  thousands  of  roses  alone  in  that 
house.  I've  been  standing  out  here  for 
hours  and  there  has  been  a  continual 
stream  of  niggers  carrying  flowers,  and 
beautiful  ones,  too,  and  what  makes  me 
madder  than  anything  else,  those  Yankee 
teachers  carried  flowers,  too !  "  I,  a  little 
girl,  with  my  heart  full  of  sadness  for  the 
death  of  my  friend,  could  make  no  an- 
swer to  these  big,  heartless  boys  and 
girls,  who  threw  stones  after  me  as  I  ran 
from  them. 

When  I  reached  home  I  could  not  talk 
for  emotion.  My  mother  was  astonished 
when  I  found  voice  to  tell  her  I  was  not 
crying  because  of  the  death  of  Miss  W., 
but  because  I  could  not  do  something, 
anything,  to  avenge  the  insult  to  her  dead 
body.  I  remember  the  strongest  feeling 
I  had  was  one  of  revenge.  I  wanted  even 
to  kill  that  particular  girl  or  do  some- 
thing to  hurt  her.  I  was  unhappy  for 
days.  I  was  told  that  they  were  heart- 
less, but  that  I  was  even  worse,  and  that 
Miss  W.  would  be  the  first  to  condemn 
me  could  she  speak. 

That  one  encounter  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  my  childish  heart ;  it  has  been 
with  me  throughout  the  years.  I  have 
known  real  horrors  since,  but  none  left 
a  greater  impression  on  me. 

My  mother  used  to  tell  me  if  I  were  a 
good  little  girl  everybody  would  love  me, 
and  if  I  always  used  nice  manners  it 
would  make  others  show  the  same  to  me. 

I  believed  that  literally  until  I  entered 


school,  when  the  many  encounters  I  had 
with  white  boys  and  girls  going  to  and 
from  school  made  me  seriously  doubt 
that  goodness  and  manners  were  needed 
in  this  world.  The  white  children  I 
knew  grew  meaner  as  they  grew  older — 
more  capable  of  saying  things  that  cut 
and  wound. 

I  was  often  told  by  white  children 
whose  parents  rented  houses :  ''You  think 
you  are  white  because  your  folks  own 
their  own  home ;  but  you  ain't,  you're  a 
nigger  just  the  same,  and  my  pa  says  if 
he  had  his  rights  he  would  own  niggers 
like  you,  and  your  home,  too." 

A  child's  feelings  are  easily  wounded, 
and  day  after  day  I  carried  a  sad  heart. 
To-day  I  carry  a  sad  heart  on  account  of 
my  children.  What  is  to  become  of 
them  ?  The  Southern  whites  dislike  more 
and  more  the  educated  colored  man. 
They  hate  the  intelligent  colored  man 
who  is  accumulating  something.  The 
respectable,  intelligent  colored  people  are 
"  carefully  unknown  " ;  their  good  traits 
and  virtues  are  never  mentioned.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ignorant  and  vicious  are 
carefully  known  and  all  of  their  traits 
cried  aloud. 

In  the  natural  order  of  things  our  chil- 
dren will  be  better  educated  than  we, 
they  will  have  our  accumulations  and 
their  own.  With  the  added  dislike  and 
hatred  of  the  white  man,  I  shudder  to 
think  of  the  outcome. 

In  this  part  of  the  country,  where  the 
Golden  Rule  is  obsolete,  the  command- 
ment, ''  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  "  is 
forgotten ;  anything  is  possible. 

I  dread  to  see  my  children  grow.  I 
know  not  their  fate.  Where  the  white 
girl  has  one  temptation,  mine  will  have 
many.  Where  the  white  boy  has  every 
opportunity  and  protection,  mine  will 
have  few  opportunities  and  no  protec- 
tion. It  does  not  matter  how  good  or 
wise  my  children  may  be,  they  are  col- 
ored. When  I  have  said  that,  all  is  said. 
Everything  is  forgiven  in  the  South  but 
color. 


Experiences   of  the   Race   Problem 

BY  A  SOUTHERN  WHITE  WOMAN 

MY  fatlier  was  the  son  of  a  Southern  the  South  who  know  the  negro  only  as 

gentleman.       Everybody    knows  a  servant.     My  experience  is  limited  to 

the  type — a  man  of  courage  and  the  average  individual  of  the  race.     The 

grace,    more    natural    than    ethical,    not  "  educated  negro  "  is  an  artificial  produc- 

quite  ''  up  in  his  morals,"  but  with  su-  tion,  which  does  not  fit  in  with  our  nat- 

perlative    virtues    that    surpassed    mere  ural  order,  and  for  this  reason    no  dis- 

morality.    The  county  I  was  born  in  and  tance  is  so  wide  as  that  between  the  peo- 

the  nearby  town  were  named   for  him.  pie  of  my  class  and  aspiring,  wronged, 

He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  intelligent,  vindictive  negroes.    Just  now 

and   had   the   proverbial    "  hundred   ne-  we  have  much  agitation  among  us  con- 

groes."  cerning  the  redemption  and  education  of 

My  father  entered  the  Confederate  ignorant  negroes  in  the  South,  but  it 
army  when  he  was  sixteen,  and  walked  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  very  men 
home  from  Virginia  four  years  later  a  and  women  who  are  exercising  their 
ragged,  dusty,  defeated  soldier,  with  spiritual  faculties  in  this  philanthropic 
some  honorable  scars  and  considerable  way  show  upon  the  slightest  provoca- 
family  pride.  But  that  was  all  he  had.  tion  an  intense  race  antipathy  tow^ard 
Negroes  and  lands  had  vanished.  His  individuals  of  the  very  class  they  are 
father  was  dead  and  the  State  Govern-  attempting  to  create.  There  was  not  a 
ment  was  in  the  hands  of  the  "  carpet-  Southerner  present  at  the  Richmond  con- 
baggers."  vention,  where  plans  for  the  betterment 

He  was  so  reduced,  indeed,  that  noth-  of  these  people  were  discussed,  who  would 

ing  was  left  for  him  to  do  but  to  go  a  publicly     voluntarily    have    dined    with 

courting.    And  he  has  often  told  me  that  Booker  Washington  or  Bishop  Turner, 

the    next   three   years    were    the    most  two  of  the  noblest  men  the  South  has 

strenuous  of  his  life.    There  were  many  ever   produced,    because   they   are   both 

beautiful   girls   in   the   county   deprived  negroes.     Our  race  sincerity  commits  us 

until  now  of  lovers,  and  it  was  my  fath-  to  this  social  and  ethical  inconsistency, 

er's  gallant  ambition  to  supply  them  all  and  for  one  I  expect  the  aboriginal  sin- 

with  at  least  one.     This  led  to  an  im-  cerity  to  outlast  the  moral  stringency  ol 

promptu  duel  later  on,  when  one  of  the  our  present  attitude, 

girls     married     without     burning     my  But  if  we  get  our  notions  of  negroes 

father's  letters.     The  angry  bridegroom  from  the  servant  class,  the  educated  ne- 

did  most  of  the  shooting,  I  believe.  gro   gets    his    conception    of   the    white 

About  this  time  he  joined  the  Ku  Klux  man's  character  largely  from  the  lower 

Klan,  and  with  other  of  his  neighbors  orders  of  society.     The  best  he  can  do 

set  about  disciplining  the  negroes  into  a  socially  is  to  meet  the  factory  elements, 

proper   understanding   of   the    Southern  say.  on  their  terms  of  insolent  inequality, 

gentleman's  idea  of  their  freedom,  more  And  the  proof  of  the  negro's  innate  vul- 

especially  its  limitations.     This  had  been  garity  is  that  he  is  willing  to  do  so.     No 

very    thoroughly    accomplished    by    the  matter  how  respectable  he  may  be  him- 

time  I  was  born,  in   1869.     He  had  re-  self  in  character  and  intelligence,  he  will 

gained   possession   of  the   family   estate  welcome   to   his   board   and   hearth   the 

by  this  time,  a  large  plantation,  and  had  meanest  whites  and  feel  complimented  at 

it    thickly    settled    with    negro    families,  their  presence.     T  think  our  old  Mammy 

whose  conduct  and  industry  were  all  that  had  a  better  notion  of  self  respect.     "  T 

could  be  demanded   even  by  the  most  ex-  wouldn't  set  down  to  the  table  wid  no 

acting  landlord.  white  person  as  would  ax  me,"  she  used 

From   the  foregoing  those  who  com-  to  say,  "  for  I'd  know  bv  dat  dev  was 

prebend  Southern  conditions  will  under-  pure  white  trash   and  not  fitten  for  me 

stand  at  once  that  T  belong  to  a  class  in  to  notice !  " 
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Our  plantation  was  five  miles  from  the  negro     girl     much     stronger     than     the 
nearest  town.     And  as  it  was  the  social  others,  who,  by  getting  down  upon  her 
custom    of    that    neighborhood    for    the  hands  and  knees,  could  make  of  herself 
best   families  to  exchange  stately  visits  such  a  vicious  "  horse  "  that  none  of  us 
only  once  or  twice  a  year,  it  often  hap-  was  able  to  stay  on  her  back.  But  the  effort 
pened  that  for  two  or  three  months  I  to    do    so    was    an    experience    I    ever 
saw  no  one  but  my  father  and  mother  coveted.      I    would    seat   myself    firmly, 
and  the  negroes  on  the  place.     The  little  clasp  my  hands  tightly  in  the  wool  on 
black  girls  of  my  own  age  were  the  only  the  back  of  her  head,  and  wait  for  the 
playmates  I  had.    And  altho  I  imagined  delicious  sensation  of  feeling  her  take  a 
our  companionship  free  from  restraint,  1  running,  plunging  start   that  invariably 
know  now  that  it  was  really  controlled  landed  me  over  her  head  somewhere  in 
by  the  instincts  and  customs  of  our  re-  the  grass.     I  was  often  severely  bruised 
spective    races.      For   instance,    I    never  and  obliged  to  retire  to  my  mother  for 
sought  any  playmates  in  the  cabins  where  ointments.     But  I  never  told  the  truth 
they  lived,  and  I  would  no  more  have  about  the  cause  of  my  disasters.    For  in 
played  with  them  in  their  own  yards  than  that  case  the  girl  would  not  only  have 
I  would  now  contemplate  the  lowest  so-  been   punished,   but  banished,   and  that 
cial  connections.     But  they  came  to  the  was  a  loss  I  refused  to  contemplate. 
"  big  'ouse,"  and  from  that  social  emi-  With  one  exception   all  the  little  black 
nence     we     ranged     the     country     far  boys  on  the  plantation  wore  what  were 
and    wide    in    search    of    childish    ad-  called    "  shirt   tails,"    and    nothing   else, 
ventures.     And  while  I  would  not  have  These  were  long,  straight  garments  made 
taken  a  drink  of  water  from  a  gourd  of  coarse  white   cloth  and   split  to  the 
after  one  of  them,  or  eaten  bread  from  knees.      These    ridiculous    looking   little 
a  cabin,  I  was  taught  never  to  call  them  wretches  never  came  near  us.     Even  the 
''  niggers,"  or  to  hurt  their  feelings  by  black  girls  professed  to  hold  them  in  con- 
referring   to   the   quality   of   their   hair,  tempt,  and  used  to  shout  the  most  ap- 
And  I  have  never  in  my  whole  life   used  palling  sarcasms  at  them  if  one  appeared 
any  expression  in  the  presence  of  a  negro  anywhere  upon  our  horizon, 
that    touched    upon    a    mortifying    race  But    the    "  exception "    was    a    little 
distinction.     I  have  never  discussed  the  mulatto  boy,  who  not  only  wore  trousers, 
''  race   problem  "  at  a   table   where   ne-  but  a  hat.    He  had  very  bad  ''  manners," 
groes   served  me,   nor  indulged   in  any  and  had   even  gone  to  the   front   door 
conversation  that  could  wound  their  sen-  once    when    he    was    sent    to   the    "  big 
sibilities.     And  when  I  was  a  child,  if  I  'ouse  "  on  an  errand.    Without  knowing 
had  struck  one  of  my  little  black  com-  why  one  negro  was  black  and  another 
panions,    I    should    have   been    severely  yellow    I  conceived  a  violent  antipathy 
punished.  for  this  child, — for  no  other  reason  that 
Fortunately,  I  was  never  tempted  to  I  can  now  remember  except  that  he  had 
treat  them  unkindly.    There  was  no  ques-  blue  eyes  and  was  "  sulky."     Therefore, 
tion    of    "  fair  play  "    between    us ;    for  one  day  I  filled  an  atomizer  with  ink,  and 
quite  naturally  I  took  all  the  advantages  when  he  came  as  usual  for  a  pitcher  of 
there    were    to    be    had.     If  we  played  milk    I  held  him  against  the  wall  and 
"  keeping  house,"  I  was  the  father  and  sprayed  his  face  until  it  was  of  a  uni- 
the  mother  of  the  family,  thev  the  chil  -  form,     legitimate     blackness.      He     ran 
dren,  subject  to  the  most  stringent  dis-  bawling  to  my  mother,  and   T  expected 
cipline.     But  we  never  played  "  come  to  punishment,  but  I  felt  the  job  was  fully 
see "    one    another,    because    they   were  worth  the  pain   I   should   suffer,   and   T 
negroes,  and  we   felt  the   social   impro-  followed  with  more  pride  than  I  could 
Drietv  of  such  a  situation   as  th;it   fact  conceal.     My  mother  was  regarding  the 
involved.     If  we  played  "  horse  " — and  victim  with  a  face  that  expressed  no  more 
I  regret  to  say  that  we  did — they  were  emotion    than    a    mask.      Presently    she 
the  horses,  T    the  driver.     And  not  for  called  a   servant  and  said :   "  Take  that 
the  pleasure  of  being  the  wildest  colt  in  child  to  his  mother.    Tell  her  he  is  nearer 
the  team  would  T  have  exchanged  roles  the  right  color  than  I  ever  saw  him  be- 
and  permitted  one  of  them  to  drive  me.  fore,  and  tell  her  he  is  never  to  come 
Tn   this  connection   T   recall   one   young  into  my   sight   again."     And   he   never 
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(lid.  I5ut  when  I  was  married,  a  dozen 
years  later,  he  was  still  on  the  plantation, 
a  }ello\v  Ishniael,  who  worked  when  he 
chose  and  fought  whenever  opportunity 
offered,  a  veritable  marplot  to  the  peace 
of  the  place. 

I  had  no  brothers,  and  for  this  reason 
iny  father  intrusted  certain  details  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  the  place 
to  me  at  an  early  age.  For  instance,  I 
attended  to  the  weighing  of  "  rations  " 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  To  each  of  a 
score  of  hired  hands  was  given  three 
pounds  of  bacon,  a  peck  of  meal  and  a 
quart  of  sorghum  (syrup  made  from 
sorghum  cane).  This  was  a  business 
that  brought  out  my  preferences  more 
than  it  developed  my  sense  of  justice.  I 
gave  the  men  I  liked  best  more  than  the 
exact  measure,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  T 
will  confess  that  I  was  easily  bribed.  A 
lump  of  fragrant  sweet  gum,  a  young 
squirrel,  or  my  apron  pocket  filled  with 
partridge  eggs  so  prejudiced  me  that 
I  invariably  tipped  the  scales  in  favor 
of  the  giver.  My  sense  of  equity  had  an 
entirely  romantic  basis.  I  remember 
giving  a  young  black  bridegroom  an  ex- 
tra quart  of  sorghum,  and  when  a  man 
with  a  large  family  protested  at  this  par- 
tiality I  replied :  "  But  he  married  our 
house  girl  and  she  is  used  to  sweet 
things !  "  However,  when  the  dark 
honeymoon  of  their  happiness  terminated 
a  month  later  in  a  fight,  and  the  bride 
went  home  in  \\\^\\  dudgeon  to  her  peo- 
ple, I  was  so  indignant  that  T  wished  to 
cut  the  bereaved-  husband  off  with  no 
syrup  at  all. 

In  many  similar  ways  I  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  older  negroes  on  the  place, 
and  upon  all  occasions,  tho  often  unat- 
tended, my  presence  insured  the  utter- 
mOvSt  proprietv  of  conduct.  If  a  young 
buck  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  laugh 
loudly  he  was  "  cuffed  "  and  admonished 
to  "  mind  his  manners."  I  have  very 
good  reason  for  believing  that  these  ne- 
groes had  an  almost  romantic  devotion 
to  my  father  and  his  family.  Personally 
I  never  passed  judgment  upon  them.  So 
far  as  I  knew  God  had  done  that  when 
he  made  me  white  and  them  black.  Nat- 
urally that  fixed  the  basis  of  our  rela- 
tionship. I  had  an  affection  for  them, 
but  there  was  not  the  least  conception  of 
equality  in  it.  I  was  not  taught  these 
race  distinctions,  T  was  bom  with  them. 


and  1  notice  that  they  are  intensified  in 
each  succeeding  generation  of  white  chil- 
dren. The  curious  thing  to  me  is  that 
the  negro  does  not  have  them.  His  ani- 
mosity against  the  whites  is  the  forced 
response  to  our  antipathy.  He  would 
have  no  such  sensation,  given  social  rec- 
ognition, because  he  has  no  sense  of  race 
integrity. 

By  the  time  I  was  fourteen  years  of 
age  the  first  set  of  free-born  negroes 
were  getting  old  enough  to  interpret  life 
for  themselves,  and  without  the  well  dis- 
ciplined experience  of  their  parents,  who 
had  not  only  been  slaves,  but  had  passed 
through  the  very  drastic  training  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klans  after  the  war.  Occasion- 
ally, therefore,  one  of  them  gave  a  white 
man  some  "  impudence  "  and  had  to  be 
dealt  with  accordingly.  I  remember  a 
young  negro  man  suddenly  turned  upon 
my  father  one  day  with  an  ax  and  would 
have  killed  him  but  for  the  intervention  of 
another  man.  The  boy  escaped,  but  my 
father  and  his  neighbors  rode  after  him , 
all  night  with  dogs.  The  next  morning 
they  passed  our  house  with  him,  entered 
the  forest  beyond,  and,  having  tied  him 
to  a  tree,  gave  him  a  severe  whipping. 
But  that  was  all.  Nothing  further  was 
ever  said  of  the  incident,  and  the  man 
remained  in  my  father's  employ  years 
afterward. 

Still,  the  fight  was  on,  the  long,  long 
battle  that  will  never  end  now  until  one 
race  or  the  other  is  absolute.  Little  by 
little  a  resistance  sprung  up  between  the 
newborn  freedom-bred  negroes  and  the 
former  slave  owners  of  the  South,  a  re- 
sistance ever  punished  and  ever  renewed. 
Crimes  never  dreamed  of  before  were 
committed.  For  the  utter  depravity  of 
the  negro  was  not  developed  during  the 
period  of  his  slavery.  He  lacked  then 
the  liberty  to  practice  thoroughly  all  the 
evils  of  his  degenerate  nature. 

Aside  from  the  intangible  fears  of 
childhood  the  first  realization  I  ever  had 
of  horror  was  when  one  morning  word 
came  that  a  planter  living  only  a  few^ 
miles  distant  had  been  coaxed  from  his 
home  during  the  night  and  murdered  in 
his  own  yard,  after  which  the  negro  as- 
saulted both  his  wife  and  daughter.  From 
that  day  until  this  I  have  a  revulsion 
and  a  terror  of  negro  men  that  are  well 
nigh  uncontrollable.  During  the  fifteen 
years   following   my   first   realization   of 
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the  situation  of  Southern  white  women,  the  negro  niorall}  accountable,  when 
these  crimes  were  so  frequent  in  the  State  really  he  belongs  to  a  decadent  race, 
where  1  live  that  white  women  were  which  taints  every  other  it  comes  in  con- 
never  left  alone  even  during  the  day  in  tact  with,  and  is  of  itself  incapable  of  re- 
country  houses,  and  rural  schools  were  generation. 

made  a  failure,  because  parents  were  un-  And   so   degeneracy    is   apt   to    show 

willing  to  risk  the  lives  of  their  children  most  in  the   weaker  individuals  of  any 

upon  the  public  highways.     And  the  ef-  race;    so   negro   women   evidence   more 

feet  upon  the  young  white  men  of  the  nearly  the  popular  idea  of  total  depravity 

South  was  to  arouse  a  bloodthirstiness  than  the  men  do.     They  are  so  nearl) 

in  them  for  vengeance  that  shocked  the  all  lacking  in  virtue  that  the  color  of  a 

civilized    world.      There   are    many    ac-  negro  woman's  skin   is  generally  taken 

cursed  trees  and  charred  stumps  to  be  (and   quite    correctly)    as   a   guarantee 

seen  by  the  roadsides  in  this  State  where  of  her  immorality.    On  the  whole,  I  think 

negroes  have  been   lynched  or  burned,  they  are  the  greatest  menace  possible  to 

The  relations  existing  between  the  two  the  moral  life  of  any  community  where 

races  became  absolutely  inhuman.     The^  they  live.     And  they  are  evidently  the 

smallest  pretext  was  reason  enough  for  chief  instruments  of  the  degradation  of 

taking  a  black  man's  life.    Not  long  ago,  the   men  of  their  own   race.     When   a 

as  I  sat  in  a  railway  station,  a  crowd  of  man's  mother,  wife  and  daughters  are  all 

whites  ran  past  firing  pistols  and  shout-  immoral  women,  there  is  no  room  in  his 

ing  threats.    They  were  chasing  a  negro  fallen  nature  for  the  aspiration  of  honor 

who  had  offended  one  of  them  with  a  and  virtue.    He  is  bereaved  of  hope  and 

blasphemous  comment  upon  white  char-  a  pride  that  even  the  worst  white  man 

acter.     In  the  town  where  I  now  live  a  always  has  to  stimulate  him  to  decency, 

negro  man  who  had  been  guilty  of  some  I    sometimes    read    of    virtuous    negro 

small  ofifense    escaped  from  his  captors  women,  hear  of  them,  but  the   idea  is 

last  year  and  jumped  into  the  river  near-  absolutely  inconceivable  to  me.    I  do  not 

by.    His  pursuers  stood  on  the  banks  and  deny  they  exist,   but   after  living   in   a 

shot  him  to  death,  altho  it  was  already  section  all  my  life  that  teems  with  ne- 

impossible  for  him  to  escape.     And  no  groes    I  cannot  imagine  such  a  creation 

later  than  yesterday,  when  I  asked  the  as  a  virtuous  black  woman, 

meaning  of  successive  pistol  shots  heard  There  must  be  exceptions,  of  course, 

at  no  great  distance,  I  was  told  that  they  but  as  a  rule    education  is  a  superficial 

were  fired  by  young  white  boys  at  "  little  experience    with    the   negro.      My    own 

niggers."     The  general  impression  pre-  observations  convince  me  that  the  blacks 

vailed  that  somebody  would  be  ''  hurt."  have  a  uniformity  of  character  and  dis- 

But  if  the  situation  had  been  reversed,  position  that  education  does  not  change, 

and  negroes  were  firing,   however  aim-  but     intensifies.       To     vary     from     the 

lessly,  at  white  boys,  a  mob  would  have  monotony   of   stupidity   in   my   servants 

gathered  at  once.  not  long  ago  I  employed  successively  two 

Meanwhile,  the  criminal  career  of  this  college  graduates.     But  I  did  not  notice 

race  is  progressing  rapidly  Northward,  any    essential    difference    in    character. 

The  crimes  that  first  excited  the  fury  of  Both  were  manifestly  immoral  and  they 

Southerners  against  them  are  decreasing  had  deceit  down  to  a  fine  art.   In  illiterate 

here  so  much  that  now  they  are  com-  negroes  these  vices  seem  so  natural  they 

mitted  almost  as  frequently  in  those  sec-  fail  to  shock  the  sensibilities  or  to  excite 

tions  of  the  North  where  negroes  have  aversion,  but   I   conceived   a   horror  of 

immigrated.     And  they  are  followed  by  these  yellow  Jezebels,  who  had  come  to 

the  same  fever  for  lynching  in  the  whites  me  from  schools  that  have  million-dollar 

there  that  has  long  maddened  Southern-  endowments  for  the  education  of  negro 

ers.    The  truth  is  that  within  a  very  few  girls. 

years  the  negro  will  be  the  most  cordially  The  reason  why  Northerners   fail  to 

hated  man  in  this  world.    Once  his  aboli-  comprehend  the  almost  universal  deprav- 

tionist  friends  get  a  rational  conception  ity  of  negroes  is  because  they  mistake 

of  his  character  they  invariably  desert  the  very  high  moral  tone  of  the  negro's 

him.    And  the  whole  trouble  North  and  conversation  as   an   evidence  of  virtue. 

South  comes  from  a  disposition  to  hold  These  people  are  very  quick  at  catching 
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a  tune  of  any  kind,  mental  or  musical,  ccntly  1  sat  in  the  auditorium  of  a  great 
and  they  like  the  noble  sound  of  ethics  negro  university,  and  of  the  two  or  three 
as  much  as  they  enjoy  musical  harmony,  hundred  students  present  1  saw  only 
Thus,  it  is  very  rare,  indeed,  to  find  a  four  full  blooded  negroes.  Nearly  all 
negro  who  does  not  shine  in  a  religious  were  mulattoes  or  octoroons,  the  off- 
discussion.  They  have,  however,  more  spring  of  negro  women,  but  not  of  negro 
piety  of  imagination  than  of  character,  men.  Whatever  this  intimates  of  the 
Recently  a  negro  woman  who  has  never  Southern  white  man's  morals,  it  teaches 
been  married,  but  has  three  different  two  things  clearly — that  negro  men  are 
kinds  of  children,  posed  so  pathetically  rarely  the  fathers  of  those  individuals  in 
as  a  virtuous,  hard  working  ''  widow  "  the  race  who  develop  to  any  marked  de- 
to  a  Northern  visitor  here  that  she  re-  gree  intellectually,  and  that  negro  women 
ceived  quite  a  handsome  sum  from  him.  who  are  prostitutes  are  the  mothers  of 
The  innocency  of  his  comments  so  these  ambitious  sons  and  daughters.  In 
touched  the  humor  of  the  town  that  half  short,  the  whole  race  aspires  upward 
a  dozen  other  "  widows  "  of  siniilar  repu-  chiefly  through  the  immorality  of  the 
tation  were  directed  to  his  attention,  all  superior  race  above  it.  I  do  not  know 
of  whom  he  succored  with  the  tenderest  a  more  suggestive  intimation  of  the  real 
compassion.  quality  of  the  negro's  nature  and  dispo- 
And,  finally,  it  is  never  wise  to  judge  sition  than  this.  A  mulatto  girl  expressed 
a  race  by  individuals,  but  by  those  evi-  the  whole  economy  and  ambition  of  her 
deuces  common  to  the  whole  mass  of  it.  people  the  other  day  when  a  full  blooded 
And,  regarded  from  this  standpoint,  the  negro  called  her  a  "  stuck  up  nigger." 
negroes  are  at  their  worst.  No  other  "  Maybe  I  is,"  she  retorted.  "  but  I 
people  are  so  heartless  in  their  discrimi-  thanks  my  God  I  ain't  er  out  an'  out 
nations  against  one  another.  Their  verv  nigger  sech  as  you  is !  "  And  that  is  what 
aspirations  are  mean.  I  know  of  two  they  are  all  thankful  for  who  have  a 
"  colored  churches  "  where  black  skinned  drop  of  white  blood  to  boast  of.  It  is 
negroes  are  not  elieible  to  membership,  the  measure  of  their  quality  and  degrada- 
Social  distinctions  depend  with  them  tion  that  thev  can  be  proud  of  a  dishonor 
upon  externals,  not  character.  They  have  which  lightens  the  color  of  their  skin, 
no  ri^ht  sense  of  honor  or  virtue.     Re- 
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Observations     of    the    Southern    Race 

Feeling 

BY  A  NORTHERN   WOMAN 

I    AM  a  native  of  the  Northwest.     My  especially  polemical  atmosphere,  but  even 

father  was  a  college  boy  at  the  time  had  my.  father  and  uncles  all  been  "  boys 

of  the  Civil  War,  and,  coming  West  in  blue,"   I   fancy  that  I    should    have 

a  year  or  two  after  his  graduation,  he  grown  up  with  not  very  different  feelings 

fell  a  victim  first  to  fever  and  then  to  a  in  regard  to  the  South  and  the  war.    The 

disease  whose  most  pronounced  symptom  people  of  the  Northwest,  with    a    new 

was   loss    of   memory — of   his   ''  college  country  to  subdue  and  develop,  and  in  the 

widow,"  and  somewhat  later  he  married  stress  and  zest  of  such  a  life  and  its  prom- 

the    girl    to    whom    the    attack    of    this  ise  for  the  future,  had  neither  time  nor 

malady  was  solely  due.     The  only  ex-  desire  to  fill  the  minds  of  their  children 

soldier  in  my  immediate  family  was  the  with  thoughts  of  a  war  which  was  ended 

young  man  who,  after  the  establishment  before  they  were  born.  Of  course,  I  liked 

of  peace,  married  my  mother's  oldest  sis-  to  hear  stories    of    the  war   (altho  my 

ter.     This  is  probably  one  reason  why  grandfather  had  an  assortment  of  "  wolf 

my  childhood  was  not  enveloped  in  an  stories  "  which  thrilled  me    far    more) , 
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and  I  took  it  for  granted  that  the  South  are  regarded  by  those  of  the  North,  espe- 
must  have  been  wrong,  while  my  poHtical  cially  of  the  fiction-reading  classes.  But 
sympathies — politics  and  theology  being  1  am  not  so  sure  that  better  acquaintance 
subjects  of  profound  concern  with  me  at  with  the  real  South  would  increase 
one  period  of  my  extreme  youth — were  Northern  tolerance  for  its  ideals  and 
naturally  colored  by  my  nativity  in  a  mode  of  life.  At  least  that  has  not  been 
State  strongly  Republican.  But  the  point  my  experience.  No  one  could  have  gone 
which  I  wish  to  emphasize  as  a  preface  to  a  new  country  with  more  amiable  in- 
to what  I  am  about  to  say  is  that  the  tentions  or  more  filled  with  rose-colored 
war  stories  were  only  stories  to  me,  and  expectations  as  to  place  and  people  than 
that,  like  the  other  young  Westerners  of  was  I  when  I  set  out  for  the  Southern 
my  generation,  I  grew  up  more  nearly  city  where  I  have  lived  for  some  years 
free  from  sectional  prejudice  than  per-  past.  If  I  had  gone  there  to  teach  ne- 
haps  would  have  been  possible  had  I  been  groes,  or  under  conditions  which  would 
reared  in  any  of  the  longer  settled  States,  have  brought  me  into  contact  with  the 
I  do  not  claim  any  peculiar  virtue  for  worst  side  of  the  white  population,  there 
myself  or  my  fellow  Westerners  in  this,  would  be  good  reason  to  accuse  me  of 
We  have  had  too  many  interests  and  am-  having  formed  my  opinions  under  the 
bitions  of  other  sorts  to  allow  us  to  care  influence  of  pique  at  personal  slights  and 
greatly  for  what  we  have  considered  snubs  (which  I  should  certainly  have  re- 
practically  dead  issues,  and  I  for  one  ceived  had  I  served  in  the  former  capac- 
hardly  knew  that  there  zvas  a  negro  ity),  or  from  acquaintance  with  the  lower 
question  until  I  went  South  to  live.  classes ;  but  my  acquaintances  belong  to 
There  is  the  most  widespread  misap-  what  admittedly  represents  the  best  of 
prehension  in  the  South  upon  two  points —  blood  and  culture  in  the  South,  and  it  is 
the  sentiment  of  Northerners  toward  the  the  people  who  invite  me  to  dinner  who 
Southern  people,  and  the  modifications  have  furnished  the  most  of  the  material 
which  that  sentiment  undergoes  after  a  for  whatever  sentiments  I  now  entertain 
visit  to  the  South.  I  have  spoken  of  con-  upon  the  negro  and  other  questions  con- 
ditions which  have  tended  to  lessen  preju-  cerning  which  North  and  South  are  at 
dice  in  the  Northwest ;  I  believe  that  I  variance. 

am  not  mistaken  in  saying  that  in  East-  One  of  the  first  shocks  which  I  re- 
ern  and  Western  States  alike  there  has  ceived,  and  which  has  been  repeated  so 
been  another  agency  at  work  whose  ef-  often  that  I  suppose  it  ought  by  this  time 
feet  has  been  to  create  interest  in  and  to  have  ceased  to  be  a  shock,  was  in  re- 
sympathy  with  the  Southern  white  peo-  spect  to  something  to  which  reference  is 
pie,  rather  than  to  prolong  hostility,  made  in  one  of  the  preceding  articles.  If 
That  agency  has  been  the  rise  of  South-  its  author  has  never  discussed  the  race 
ern  literature.  question  before  colored  auditors  or  made 
From  the  talk  of  my  elders  I  am  led  to  the  inferiority  of  the  negro  the  topic  of 
believe  that  in  ante-bellum  days  the  good  conversation  at  her  table  before  colored 
people  of  the  North,  tho  they  outwardly  servants  she  has  cause  for  just  pride.  If 
reprobated,  secretly  were  fascinated  by  my  own  experiences  furnish  any  ground 
the  splendid  lavishness  of  the  ''  old  plan-  for  conclusions,  there  is  neither  man  nor 
tation  days  "  as  a  thing  belonging  to  a  woman  like  her  in  the  whole  length  and 
beautiful  (altho  depraved)  world  apart  breadth  of  the  South.  I  have  long  ceased 
from  their  "  plain  living  and  high  think-  to  be  surprised  at  this  talk,  which  seems 
ing."  And  when,  in  these  latter  days,  the  peculiarly  inspired  by  a  dining-room  at- 
novel  and  the  short  story  of  Southern  life  mosphere,  but  to  this  day  I  have  an  im- 
began  to  appear,  they  were  welcomed  so  pulse  to  "  duck  "  my  head  to  avoid  the 
enthusiastically  that  from  the  first  ap-  dishes  which  I  feel  must  inevitably  fly 
pearance  of  Cable's  works  up  to  the  pres-  at  some  of  the  white  conversationalists. 
ent  hour  no  one  school  of  American  lit-  That  they  never  do  fly  seemed  to  me  at 
erature  has  been  so  much  the  fashion  as  first  a  proof  that  self-control  at  least 
the  Southern  school.  could  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  col- 
Southerners  have  small  idea  of  the  de-  ored  race,  but  I  am  assured  by  ''  those 
gree  of  romantic  interest  with  which  they  who  know  the  negro  best  "  that  it  is  a 
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proof  of  his  profound  inferiority  that  he 
"  has  not  spirit  enough  "  to  resent  insults 
which  a  white  man  would  avenge  with 
promptness  and  finality. 

The  first  time,  too,  that  I  heard  a  lady 
of  supposed  Christianity  and  culture  de- 
fend the  thesis  that  negro  mothers  could 
not  possibly  love  their  children  as  white 
mothers  do,  because  of  their  lack  of  all 
the  finer  and  nobler  sentiments  which  en- 
ter into  real  love,  I  did  not  take  her  views 
as  representing  overmuch  intelligent  re- 
flection, because  the  same  woman,  among 
other  things,  had  said  to  me  at  her  own 
table  that  ''  any  one  could  see  that  North- 
ern young  women,  educated  in  co-educa- 
tional schools,  were  not  as  modest  and 
had  not  such  ladylike  manners  as  our 
Southern  girls."  But  I  discovered  tliat 
no  very  different  theory  was  held  by  peo- 
ple whose  judgment  in  other  matters  I 
respected,  and  whose  standard  of  ''  lady- 
like manners  "  did  not  diflfer  so  essentially 
as  hers  from  my  primitive  Western  one. 

Generally  speaking,  my  associations  in 
the  South  have  been  of  a  sort  to  impress 
me  more  with  the  white  man's  attitude 
toward  the  negro  than  with  any  other 
side  of  the  question,  but  I  cannot  believe 
that  for  this  reason  my  view  is  a  wholly 
one-sided  one,  or  founded  upon  that 
ignorance  of  the  real  conditions  which  is 
the  Southerner's  stock-in-trade  of  argu- 
ment against  his  Northern  critic.  For  I 
consider  the  state  of  white  sentiment  in 
the  South  to  be  the  supremely  important 
factor  in  the  problem.  Even  if  all  that 
has  been  said  of  universal  negro  igno- 
rance, thriftlessness  and  beastly  immoral- 
ity were  true,  the  destiny  of  the  theoretic- 
ally free  black  man  is  still  so  largely  in 
the  white  man's  hand  that  the  danger — 
and  that  it  is  becoming  a  serious  one  I 
cannot  doubt — lies  much  less  in  the 
brutal  instincts  of  the  negro  than  in  the 
white  man's  blind  adherence  to  a  policy 
which  must  surely  aggravate  those  in- 
stincts. 

The  whole  Southern  creed  is  contained 
in  two  words :  White  supremacy.  They 
admit  that  the  maintenance  of  this  does 
not  square  in  all  details  with  "  the  ethical 
theories  of  Northern  sentimentalists." 
To  our  Northerner  (who  has  heard  her- 
self accused  by  Southerners  of  anything 
rather  than  too  much  sentiment)  it  seems 
to  square  even  less  with  the  practical  and 
the  possible.  If  I  may  be  allowed  a  some- 


what startling  comparison,  the  Southern- 
er's position  on  the  negro  is  about  the 
same  as  his  attitude  toward  woman ;  he 
will  treat  the  former  with  kindness,  as  he 
will  the  latter  with  adulation,  "  in  his 
place."  That  "  place "  in  either  case, 
stripped  of  the  accidental  externals  which 
make  the  one  seem  menial  and  the  other 
exalted,  means  dependence  and  helpful- 
ness. Southerners  like  to  tell  you  that  all 
negro  depravity  has  developed  since 
emancipation.  The  '*  old  mammy  "  is  the 
object  not  only  of  much  show  of  senti- 
ment but  of  real  aflfection ;  in  the  recent 
Confederate  reunion  the  crowd  went 
wild  over  the  gray-haired  negro  who 
walked  by  his  '*  old  master's  "  side  as  he 
had  done  all  through  the  war;  and  yet,  if 
we  may  believe  stories  told  by  Southern- 
ers themselves,  horrible  uprisings  of  the 
half-savage  plantation  hands  were  by  no 
means  an  unknown  thing  in  slavery 
times.  But,  however  successful  the  old 
slaveholders  may  have  been  in  producing 
irreproachable  negro  character,  their 
children  of  to-day,  now  over-indulgent 
and  now  over-cruel,  make  no  eflfort  to 
train  their  colored  hirelings  to  be  self- 
respecting  wage-earners  or  to  develop  in 
them  a  sense  of  honor  and  independence 
— and  then  they  tell  you  how  negroes 
steal!  *'  Well,  I  can't  find  a  bit  of  my 
monogram  note-paper,"  said  a  friend  to 
me  last  winter.  "  I  suppose  Daisy  (the 
nurse)  has  used  it  all  up.  Dear  no!  I 
never  say  anything  to  her  about  it — she 
always  uses  our  note-paper  and  stamps. 
I  wouldn't  be  so  mean  as  not  to  let  the 
poor  thing  have  paper  to  write  to  her 
beaux." 

It  may  be  ''  Yankee  stinginess,'"'  but  I 
confess  that  it  never  had  occurred  to  me 
to  supply  stamps  and  fine  note-paper  for 
my  chambermaid.  Perhaps  no  better  ex- 
ample than  this  of  the  difference  between 
Northern  and  Southern  treatment  of  the 
negro  could  be  cited.  If  a  servant  appro- 
priated my  postage  stamps  she  would 
hear  from  me,  but  I  do  not  grudge  her 
and  her  race  what  /  consider  the  more 
valuable  tribute  of  saying  that  personally 
I  have  not  found  them  the  universal 
thieves  that  they  are  represented.  I  have 
lived  principally  in  boarding-houses, 
where  my  room  has  been  open  all  day,  not 
only  to  the  house  servants  but  to  the 
horde  of  washerwomen,  nurses  and  other 
uncataloged  negroes   who  swarm  about 
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a  large  Southern  house,  and  twice  only  those  of  mixed  blood,  why  object  to  ele- 

during  my  etitire  residence  in  the  South  vating  the  colored  race  by  doing  legally 

have  I  had  anything  stolen  from  me.     In  what   has   been   going   on   illegitimately 

one  case  the  culprit  was  never  discov-  for  generations?     Does  it  make  the  sin 

ered,  but  in  the  other  and  more  serious  so  much  less  offensive  to  Southern  ideals 

one  all  the  missing  articles  were  found  in  of  virtue   that  hitherto   one-half  of   the 

the  trunk  of  a  white  maid  of  German  parties  to  the  crime  have  been  gentlemen 

parentage.     As  with  dishonesty,  so  with  endowed  with  "  superlative  virtues  that 

immorality.   I  have  yet  to  discover  among  surpass  mere  morality  ?  " 

Southern   whites   the   slightest   effort   to  The  truth  is,  the  Southerner,  no  less 

correct  this  evil.     I  have  heard  refined  than  the  Northerner,  has  a  collection  of 

ladies  discuss  in  their  parlors  as  some-  negro  theories,  and  upon  all  occasions  he 

thing  deliciously  amusing  the  amours  of  brings  them  out  draped  in  the  same  lurid 

their  cooks  and  house-girls.     It  seems  a  rhetoric,  and  arranges  them  as  a  screen 

pity  that  they  take  so  much  more  solemn  behind  which  to  conceal    his    relentless 

a  view  of  these  affairs  when  they  recite  purpose  to  deny  the  negro  every  right 

them  for  publication.    And  their  lack  of  and  every  pleasure  which  resemble  those 

experience    with    white    servants    makes  of  the  white  man. 

them  ascribe  solely  to  colored  women  Let  me  give  a  few  examples  of  how  he 
what,  unfortunately,  is  not  unknown  denies  them.  During  the  bicycle  craze 
among  white  ones  of  the  same  class.  One  our  cook,  a  neat  and  modest  appearing 
of  my  friends,  disgusted  with  negro  mulatto  of  perhaps  thirty-five,  asked  one 
servants,  thought  to  usher  in  a  household  evening  to  borrow  my  bicycle  pump,  add- 
millennium  by  the  employment  of  two  ing  that  she  had  left  hers  at  home  and 
white  girls  of  pleasing  appearance,  dared  not  go  to  the  bicycle  shop  nearby 
Within  a  few  months  she  had  discharged  because  of  the  insulting  speeches  of  the 
them  both  because  of  their  undoubted  white  men  who  frequented  it.  A  few 
and  shameless  immorality,  and  a  talk  years  ago  a  class  in  a  colored  school  hap- 
with  the  mother  of  one  of  them  revealed  pened  to  select  and  display  the  same  col- 
a  state  of  things  in  their  social  circle  ors  as  a  class  in  a  white  institution  in  the 
which  made  it  a  cause  for  thankfulness  same  city.  The  result  was  a  small  riot 
that  in  estimating  the  purity  of  Anglo-  growing  out  of  the  prompt  avenging  of 
Saxon  womanhood  people  do  not  reason,  their  outraged  dignity  by  the  young 
as  they  do  with  our  colored  sisters,  from  white  gentlemen,  and  the  most  embar- 
the  bottom  up.  Of  course,  this  *'  You're  rassing  feature  in  the  disciplining  of  the 
another  "  sort  of  argument  does  not  real-  latter  was  found  in  the  fact  that  nearly 
ly  prove  anything,  and  yet,  whatever  all  were  supported  in  their  resolve  to 
justification  there  may  be  for  *'  Jim  maintain  their  "  honor  "  by  their  parents. 
Crow  "  street  cars,  I  fail  to  perceive  any  all  ''  leading  citizens." 
for  providing  separate  moral  standards  These  petty  tyrannies  are  in  a  way 
as  well  as  separate  seats  for  the  two  races,  more  indicative  of  the  real  Southern  spirit 
Whenever  anything  like  the  "  Booker  toward  the  colored  people  than  some  of 
Washington  incident  "  touches  off  the  the  affairs  which  get  into  the  papers,  be- 
powder  in  the  "  social  equality  "  cannon  cause  they  show  how  strong  is  the  tend- 
there  is  a  discharge  of  virtuous  eloquence  ency  to  persecute  the  negro  for  acts  in- 
from  the  editorial  page  of  every  South-  offensive  and  naturally  attendant  upon 
ern  paper,  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  the  "  pursuit  of  happiness."  And  mur- 
South  to  ''  highly  resolve  "  to  save  their  der  is  committed  by  the  rougher  white 
noble  race  from  degeneration  through  element  with  as  little  excuse  as  insult  is 
the  scandal  of  miscegenation.  For  the  offered  by  the  better  classes, 
life  of  me  I  cannot  see  why  the  breaking  One  Christmas  night  a  well  dressed 
of  bread  with  a  colored  gentleman  should  colored  man,  sober  and  peaceable,  was 
logically  result  in  an  epidemic  of  mar-  shot  down  in  front  of  our  house  by  three 
riage  between  white  girls  and  black  men  ;  white  men,  who  escaped  without  the 
in  fact,  the  intermarriage  of  the  races  to  slightest  attempt  at  pursuit,  and  the  mur- 
any  appreciable  extent  seems  to  me  the  der  was  scarcely  noticed  in  the  next 
last  thing  likely  to  happen ;  but  if  it  is  true  morning's  papers.  Fancy  what  would  have 
that  the  only  negroes  of  any  promise  are  happened   had   the   colors   of  the   actors 
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in  this  little  Christmas  drama  been  re- 
versed. 

Last  February  an  unknown  negro  en- 
gaged a  room  in  a  cheap  lodging-house 
in  the  ''  downtown  "  district  of  New  Or- 
leans. The  Mardi-Gras  season  brought 
in  an  influx  of  visitors  to  this  as  to  the 
hotels  of  the  fashionable  sort,  and  at  a 
late  hour  one  night  the  negro  was 
aroused  with  some  lack  of  ceremony  and 
ordered  to  share  his  quarters  with  several 
newly  arrived  guests.  Of  course,  it  was 
not  commendable  on  his  part  that  after 
more  or  less  discussion  he  began  to  em- 
phasize his  refusal  of  a  room-mate  with 
pistol  shots,  but  even  better  men  have 
been  known  to  be  cross  when  rudely 
awakened  from  pleasant  dreams.  He 
succeeded  in  dispersing  his  unbidden 
callers,  and  barricaded  his  door,  where- 
upon the  excluded  ones  summoned  a 
goodly  squad  from  the  police  force  to 
"  get  him  out."  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  they  did  get  him  out,  burned  and 
riddled  with  bullets.  .  The  significant 
feature  of  all  newspaper  comment  upon 
this  incident  was  that,  altho  absolutely 
nothing  was  known  of  the  negro's  pre- 
vious history,  it  was  generally  assumed 
that  he  must  have  been  a  criminal  hiding 
from  justice  or  he  would  not  have  been 
afraid  to  let  other  men  into  his  room. 
It  may  have  been  so — the  negro  when 
brought  out  was  much  too  dead  to  deny  it 
— but  would  that  assumption  have  been 
taken  concerning  a  white  gentleman  who 
fancied  a  room  to  himself  at  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel,  or,  in  fact,  is  Southern  history 
entirely  lacking  in  precedents  to  indicate 
that  he  might  have  adopted  the  same  in- 
discreet method  of  defending  his  pri- 
vacy? 

When,  last  spring,  a  peculiarly  revolt- 
ing murder  was  committed  in  Shreve- 
port,  La.,  the  enraged  populace  promptly 
set  out,  as  usual,  to  "  find  the  nigger." 
In  a  few  hours  they  found  one,  a  man 
with  blood  stains  on  his  overalls,  and  who 
took  to  the  woods  when  accosted.  While 
the  high-minded  citizens  were  even  yet 
exulting  in.  the  proud  work  of  having 
avenged — with  the  customary  rites — the 
dead  woman,  evidence  was  discovered 
which  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  mur- 
derer, if  a  negro  at  all,  was  not  this  par- 
ticular one,  who  was  acquitted  of  having 
shed  any  other  recent  blood  than  that  of 
some  cattle  on  a  neighboring  plantation. 


Louisiana  papers  in  commenting  upon 
this  incident  admitted  that  some  regret- 
table precipitation  had  marked  the  occa- 
sion, but  generally  inclined  to  the  view 
that  not  much  harm  had  been  done,  be- 
cause if  the  man  had  not  committed  this 
crime,  he  probably  had  some  other  one 
on  his  conscience — otherwise  he  would 
not  have  tried  to  run  away !  Of  course, 
in  view  of  the  methods  usually  pursued 
by  white  mobs,  it  is  entirely  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  truly  virtuous  negro, 
strong  in  his  conscious  innocence,  would 
just  have  stood  still  and  let  himself  be 
lynched. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  assert  that  the 
better  Southern  newspapers,  like  the  bet- 
ter people,  do  not  deprecate  lynchings, 
yet  they  frequently  print  communications, 
and  quotations  from  the  news  sheets  of 
the  rougher  districts,  containing  senti- 
ments which  they  would  not  dare  place 
upon  their  editorial  pages.  And  they  find 
a  comfort  which  would  be  funny,  if  there 
could  be  an  amusing  side  to  a  national 
disgrace,  in  the  occurrence  of  similar  acts 
of  violence  along  the  Northern  borders 
of  our  traditional  dividing  line.  I  have 
no  more  wish  to  excuse  these  outrages 
in  the  North  than  I  have  to  argue  against 
the  legal  punishment  of  negro  crime.  But 
I  have  this  to  say  in  regard  to  the  popu- 
lar Southern  argument  based  upon  "  in- 
nate race  antipathy  " :  that  the  perpetual 
assertion  that  Northern  prejudice  against 
the  negro  is  as  strong  as  that  of  the 
South  is  not  true,  and  that  the  increasing 
antagonism  of  each  new  generation  of 
white  children  does  not  strike  me  as  be- 
ing "  inborn."  The  apparent  indications 
of  the  former,  of  which  Southerners 
make  so  much,  are  confined  to  the  igno- 
rant, who  have  been  misled  to  believe 
that  the  black  man  injures  them  as  wage- 
earners,  and  to  a  certain  class  of  the  edu- 
cated, whose  kindly  feelings  toward  the 
South  and  honest  desire  to  be  "  broad- 
minded  "  lead  them  to  express  a  sym- 
pathy and  tolerance  which  a  better  ac- 
quaintance with  the  facts  would  hardly 
fail  to  modify.  As  to  the  latter,  when 
every  ''  reduced  gentlewoman "  who 
keeps  a  private  school  in  the  South  makes 
it  her  business  to  instil  into  the  minds  of 
her  little  pupils  the  concentrated  bitter- 
ness of  her  forty  years  of  poverty  and 
sad  reminiscence,  it  seems  slightly  in- 
accurate to  charge  the  result  wholly  to 
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the  Creator.  Even  were  this  race  preju- 
dice innate,  that  would  scarcely  prove  its 
right  to  go  unrestrained.  Picture  the  de- 
moralization of  our  theology  if  such 
treatment  were  applied  to  Original  Sin ! 
In  regard  to  the  educated  negro,  perhaps 
the  only  people  really  qualified  to  speak 
of  his  actual  character  are  the  white  men 
and  women  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  his  education,  and  have  spent  years 
enough  in  the  work  justly  to  estimate  the 
results.  I  myself  have  known  negroes 
in  the  main  as  servants,  and  among  them 
there  have  not  been  many  college  gradu- 
ates. But  I  have  seen  enough  of  the 
work  of  one  colored  university  to  feel 
persuaded  that  where,  as  there,  it  is  con- 
ducted upon  sound  principles,  the  result 
is  more  than  a  surface  polish.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  negro  ''  uni- 
versities "  are  of  very  various  degrees  of 
excellence,  and  also  that  it  is  hard  to  get 
fair  judgment  for  the  educated  negro.  The 
moment  the  Southern  housekeeper  knows 
that  she  has  a  ''  college  graduate  "  (who 
may,  after  all,  have  had  barely  a  high 
school  course)  in  her  kitchen,  she  is 
promptly  upon  the  alert  for  "  airs,"  and 
she  glories  in  and  magnifies  every  little 
slip  which  would  pass  unnoticed  in  an 
unlettered  maid.     An  acquaintance  dis- 


charged a  house-girl  whom  she  found 
glancing  through  a  copy  of  Emerson's 
Essays  while  dusting. 

''  I  wasn't  going  to  have  that  kind  of 
nigger  around — and  she  knew  more 
about  Emerson  than  /  did,  too !  " 

There  seems,  too,  something  of  incon- 
sistency in  the  reasoning  which,  having 
proclaimed  Booker  Washington  and 
Bishop  Turner  "  two  of  the  noblest  men 
whom  the  South  has  ever  produced,"  de- 
clares that  the  educated  negro  is  an 
''  artificial  product  "  whose  "  character 
and  disposition  education  does  not  change 
but  intensifies." 

As  I  have  already  said,  to  my  mind  it 
is  the  prejudice  of  the  white  man  more 
than  the  worthlessness  and  depravity  of 
the  black  which  has  given  us  a  negro 
question.  So  long  as  a  part  of  our  popu- 
lation persistently  shuts  its  eyes  to  what 
education  has  done  for  the  negro,  and 
stubbornly  refuses  to  let  him  live  peace- 
ably the  life  toward  which  that  education 
naturally  inclines  him,  so  long  a  problem 
which  I  believe  might,  if  allowed  to  do 
so,  work  itself  out  naturally  to  the  good 
of  both  races,  will  not  fail  to  present  the 
difficulties  which  always  beset  a  solution 
based  upon  that  worst  kind  of  shortsight- 
edness— injustice. 
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The  Japanese  People  and  Their  Naval 

Victory 


BY  J.  H.  DEFOREST,  D.D. 

Missionary  of  thr  American  Board 


ON  the  day  that  is  celebrated  as  the 
birthday  of  this  Empire — Febru- 
ary nth,  the  accession  to  the 
throne  by  the  first  Emperor  Jimmu — the 
news  of  the  victory  over  the  Russian 
fleet  off  Port  Arthur  was  confirmed  by 
repeated  telegrams  and  extras.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  an  interior  city,  where  no 
foreigners  reside,  and  could  see  the  pure 
Japanese  national  spirit  in  free  play.  I 
was  invited  to  speak  in  the  theater  with 
one  of  Japan's  ablest  orators — Rev. 
Ebina  Dan  jo,  whose  subject  was  "  The 
Warrior  Life."    This  lecture  was  jilanned 


long  before  hostilities  broke  out,  and 
was  simply  one  of  a  series  of  Christian 
apologetics  that  has  been  held  with  great 
success  for  five  years.  The  managers, 
however,  seeing  the  city  filled  with  in- 
coming reserves,  and  a  lantern  parade 
planned  for  the  evening,  thought  the  the- 
ater would  be  nearly  deserted.  To  our 
surprise  it  was  almost  filled  with  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  what  was  more  sur- 
prising, the  audience  was  as  quiet  as  a 
church.  Tho  I  have  been  in  Japan  thirty 
years,  and  thought  I  knew  Japanese  na- 
ture, T  was  for  the  moment  all  out  in  niv 
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reckoning,  i  expecled  Mr.  Ebina's  elo- 
quent allusions  to  the  victory  already 
won,  and  to  the  harder  battles  to  come, 
would  excite  hearty  applause.  But  there 
was  none.  The  feeling  was  deep,  yet  the 
self-control  was  perfect. 

This  seems  to  me  to  express  one  feature 
of  the  national  character  worthy  of 
study  at  the  present  crisis.  1  find  this 
everywhere.  On  the  following  day  I 
was  invited  to  be  the  guest  of  a  wealthy 
silk  merchant  in  a  village  where  no  for- 
eigner had  ever  been  seen.  The  school- 
house  was  filled  in  a  few  minutes  with 
the  chief  people  of  the  place,  who  asked 
me  to  speak  to  them  on  "  How  Foreign- 
ers Regard  the  War."  As  I  told  the  rea- 
sons why  Americans  who  prize  political, 
religious,  educational  and  commercial 
freedom  could  not  possibly  feel  sympa- 
thy with  a  despotic,  belated  and  cruel 
government,  but  felt  enthusiastically 
drawn  to  the  nation  whose  aspirations 
are  at  one  with  ours  in  the  love  of  in- 
ternational righteousness  and  in  the  de- 
sire to  fight  for  humanity  as  well  as  for 
open  markets,  not  a  particle  of  applause 
was  heard.  This  is  very  unusual  with 
these  people,  who  are  quick  to  greet 
speakers  with  hearty  clappings.  And  as 
I  went  on  to  say  that  their  victories 
brought  a  new  and  weighty  responsibility 
upon  them  to  wipe  out  the  shame  that 
rests  on  the  national  character,  because  of 
two  great  defects — their  lack  of  commer- 
cial integrity  and  the  reputation  for  im,- 
purity  that  Japan  has  in  all  the  open 
ports  of  the  East — there  was  the  same 
quiet  attention,  followed  with  sincere 
thanks  for  both  the  sympathy  and  the 
friendly  criticism. 

Herein  is  a  view  of  one  of  the  con- 
trolling factors  in  Japanese  character. 
In  the  last  few  days  I  have  had  occasion 
to  congratulate  many  people — farmers, 
teachers,  civil  and  military  officials — on 
the  first  victory  of  the  war.  I  cannot  do 
this  without  showing  my  own  enthu- 
siasm, and  naturally  I  expect  to  find  as 
much  in  the  Japanese  heart  as  I  carry 
in  mine.  But  every  time,  without  an 
exception,  I  am  met  with  a  quiet  and 
almost  subdued  tone,  and  some  look  or 
remark  that  manifests  a  profound  de- 
termination. Said  a  major,  a  man  of 
wide  linguistic  ability,  and  of  experience 
in  the  Chinese  campaign : 

"  We    are    prepared    in    every    direction    for 


every  possible  contingency.  We  recognize  that 
\vc  have  immense  difficulties  to  overcome.  But 
we  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  absolutely  every- 
thing— save  our  honor.  We  have  been  deeply 
wronged  by  Russia.  We  must  now  meet  her. 
We  are  ready  to  die,  to  sacrifice  the  future  of 
our  wives  and  children,  to  see  our  land  reduced 
to  poverty,  to  lose  every  material  blessing.  But 
we  shall  fight  till  we  win." 

Men  thus  determined  are  sober.  They 
do  not  froth  and  shout  and  smile  and 
dance  in  handshakes.  That  lantern 
parade  in  an  inland  city,  with  its  illumi- 
nated epigrams,  lasted  but  a  few  min- 
utes, and  I  have  so  far  seen  only  a  single 
case  of  drunken,  noisy  joy.  One  great 
farewell  meeting  tendered  to  six  hundred 
army  officers  was  in  preparation  when 
a  Christian  Japanese  asked  the  Governor  : 
"  Are  you  going  to  have  geisha  to  serve 
the  sake?  "  "  Not  one  shall  be  present. 
Only  our  wives  and  the  Red  Cross  nurse 
and  other  ladies  shall  wait  on  the  offi- 
cers." This  is  an  immense  change  in 
public  opinion — one  of  the  rich  fruits,  I 
believe,  of  the  long  sympathy  and  friend- 
liness of  England  and  the  United  States 
toward  Japan.  Of  course,  there  will  be 
drunken  feasts  with  geisha  here  and 
there,  but  the  thought  of  Christian  Eng- 
land as  her  treaty  ally,  and  the  United 
States  as  her  moral  ally,  excites  without 
doubt  a  real  and  wide  desire  for  that  pure 
home  and  social  life  which  is  one  of  our 
most  precious  treasures,  and  toward 
which  Japan  has  made  most  rapid  strides. 

The  spirit  of  the  Japanese  now  comes 
out  in  the  word  kesshi,  "  ready  even  to 
death."  It  is  perhaps  the  noblest  moral  in- 
heritance of  the  old  Bushido,  the  War- 
.  rior's  Code.  No  one  can  mingle  with  the 
officers  and  soldiers  without  perceiving 
this  spirit.  In  one  of  the  military  clubs 
an  officer  was  showing  me  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  celebrated  dead,  when  he 
came  to  one  of  a  colonel,  whose  official 
record  ends  with  these  words :  "  Killed 

in  the  battle  of in  the  Chinese  war." 

My  friend  said :  "  He  was  not  killed.  He 
had  an  acute  and  exhausting  attack  of 
pain  a  few  hours  before  the  battle,  and 
his  regiment  was  consequently  late  for 
the  decisive  blow.  When  he  came  up  with 
his  troops  his  friends  expressed  their 
deep  sorrow  for  his  misfortune,  but  told 
him  there  was  but  one  way  left  for  his 
own  reputation  and  for  his  family's  fu- 
ture— to  go  out  on  the  battle  field  and 
never  come  back."     The  soldier,  whose 
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courage  no  one  could  question,  went  to 
his  fate  without  a  word  of  dissent,  and 
died  on  the  field  by  his  own  hand.  This 
spirit  extends  far  beyond  the  excitement 
of  a  desperate  charge  or  the  extreme  peril 
of  putting  torpedoes  under  the  enemy's 
ships.  The  spirit  of  the  army  and  navy 
is  kesshi.  That  wholly  unfair  treat- 
ment of  Russia  in  forcing  Japan  out  of 
Port  Arthur,  on  the  excuse  that  it  was 
for  the  peace  of  the  East,  and  then  cool- 
ly taking  possession  lierself,  has  deepened 
this  determination  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing to  check  the  arrogant  and  danger- 
ous attitude   of  Russian  aggression. 

It  is  not  an  immoral  desire  for  revenge 
that  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  outbreak. 
Japan's  history  is  famous  for  its  stories 
of  private  revenge,  but  whoever  studies 
these  will  see  that  they  are  always  under- 
laid with  a  lofty  sense  of  moral  duty  and 
self-sacrifice  in  a  righteous  cause.  Take 
away  the  word  gi,  "righteous,"  from  these 
stories  and  they  would  all  drop  into  noth- 
ing but  murder.  They  show  exalted 
heroism,  because  the  righteous  element 
is  the  impelling  motive.  So  now  the 
moral  feeling  is  profound  that  this  war 
is  for  international  righteousness.  More- 
over, the  word  humanity  has  gained  an 
exalted  place  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
ablest  writers  and  speakers,  who  well 
know  the  nameless  atrocities  of  the  Rus- 
sian troops  in  Manchuria,  where  women 
were  outraged,  then  cut  in  pieces — where 
children  were  bayoneted  in  the  arms  of 
their  mothers.  They  know  of  the  recent 
treatment  of  Finland  and  of  the  Jews. 
And  the  heart  of  Pity,  which  Buddhism 
has  richly  fostered  but  which  knew  no 
way  of  wide  expression  until  Christian 
thought  quickened  it,  revolts  at  what 
Russia  does.  So  they  say,  and  say  truly : 
"  We  are  fighting:  for  righteousness  and 
for  humanity."  There  will  be  no  slaugh- 
ters in  the  wake  of  an  army  thus  actuated. 

Tf  I  am  correct  in  the  above  estimate 
of  the  national  spirit,  as  exemplified  in 
the  army  and  navy,  it  is  at  once  evident 
that  there  need  be  no  anxiety  as  to 
Japan's  conduct  after  her  victories,  which 
will  end  the  war.  For  Japan  will  conquer 
in  spite  of  possible  defeats.  I  have  been 
asked :  "  In  case  of  victory  won't  the 
Japanese  have  such  a  swelled  head  that 
we  can't  get  along  with  them  ?  "  There 
doubtless  will  be  swelled  individual 
heads,  but  these  are  conspicuous  in  all 


Western  lands  on  the  slightest  occasion, 
and  we  cannot  well  forbid  their  appear- 
ance here.  But  a  nation  that  is  conscious 
of  a  new  moral  life  and  of  consequent 
great  responsibilities,  and  that  also  is 
profoundly  grateful  to  England  and 
America  for  long  years  of  helpful  sympa- 
thy, is  in  no  more  danger  of  a  swelled 
head  than  we  ourselves  are  over  this 
Eastern  ally,  who  now  stands  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  us  in  behalf  of  free  in- 
stitutions and  a  righteous  international 
intercourse.  At  the  recent  farewell  ban- 
quet mentioned  above,  where  we  for- 
eigners were  treated  with  exceptional 
honor,  one  of  the  officers  said  : 

"  When  Commodore  Perry  came  we  were  ut- 
terly ignorant  of  all  diplomatic  usages,  and 
were  in  constant  dread  of  being  deceived  into 
some  agreement  that  would  stain  our  national 
honor.  But  as  we  look  back  we  see  you  were 
alw^ays  fair  and  just.  Your  great  and  powerful 
nation  was  our  true  friend,  and  we  shall  never 
forget  the  debt  we  owe  you." 

Any  one  who  knows  the  national  char- 
acter knows  that  insolent  behavior  over 
victories  is  foreign  to  this  people. 

One  more  thing  that  will  attract  espe- 
cial attention  in  this  war  is  the  preventive 
measures  adopted  to  secure  not  only 
humanitarian  treatment  of  the  enemy 
but  also  to  guard  the  soldier's  honor.  In 
the  war  ten  years  ago  everybody  will 
recall  the  horrible  slaughter  at  Port  Ar- 
thur and  the  many  charges  of  brutality 
and  loot  and  lust  against  the  Japanese 
soldiers.  Why  is  not  all  that  likely  to 
happen  again  under  similar  circum- 
stances? Because,  in  the  Chinese  war, 
there  was  a  call  for  volunteer  cooHes  to 
act  as  carriers,  and  the  worst  riiTrafif  of 
the  country  flocked  into  the  wake  of  the 
army  readv  for  any  chance  of  plunder 
and  lust.  Those  were  the  refuse  of  Japan 
that  made  the  mud  of  that  campaign. 
None  of  them  can  go  with  the  present 
army.  But  the  second  reserves — soldiers 
of  experience,  accustomed  to  obedience 
and  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  war — 
will  serve  as  carriers  to  the  army.  This 
efifective  measure  insures  a  campaign  as 
free  as  possible  from  the  too  common 
disgraces  of  war.  Our  own  American 
army  had  men  who  could  apply  the 
'*  water  cure."  and  one  of  our  true  gen- 
erals, in  a  fit  of  nervous  illness,  gave 
out  the  brutal  order  to  shoot  every  man. 
woman  and  child  in  the  enemy's  lines. 
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There  must  needs  be  offenses  while  there 
is  war,  but  Japan  has  been  as  careful 
by  positive  and  preventive  methods  to 
make  a  clean  campaign  as  our  most 
Christian  nations  are. 

Thus,  on  the  eve  of  what  promises  to 
be  an  unparalleled  sacrifice  of  life  and 
treasure,    Japan    is    quiet    and    resolved. 


believing  in  the  justice  of  her  cause,  and 
believing  also  that  vast  responsibility 
and  privilege  are  on  her  of  doing  some- 
thing for  humanity.  And  her  deter- 
mination is  strengthened  and  her  pro- 
found gratitude  is  aroused  by  the 
sympathy  of  the  foremost  peoples  of 
Western  civilization. 

Sendat,  Japan. 


& 


Kuropatkin:    Russia's  Responsible  Man 

BY  JOSIAH  FLYNT 

[Mr.  Flynt  is,  of  course,  known  everywhere  for  his  articles  and  books  dealing  with 
tramps,  grafters  and  criminals.  Having  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  General  Kuropatkin. 
however,  for  two  weeks,  a  few  years  ago,  he  writes  the  following  article  about  the  man 
at  the  very  top  of  society  and  now  in  the  center  of  tbe  world's  eye. — Editok.] 


IN  his  stocking  feet  he  stands  about  five 
feet  and  seven  inches.  He  weighs 
in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  pounds,  and  is  on  the  other 
side  of  his  sixtieth  year.  He  has  dark 
eyes,  resembling  somewhat  the  Japanese 
type,  and  when  he  looks  at  you  inter- 
estedly you  can  make  no  mistake  about 
being  "  inspected."  A  fraction  of  his 
one  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds 
consists  of  lead ; 
the  man  has  been 
shot  at  and  hit  a 
number  of  times ; 
the  story  is  that 
relics  of  some  of 
the  shots  have  re- 
fused to  be  dis- 
lodged from  their 
resting  places.  His 
name  is  Kuropat- 
kin. Until  recent- 
ly he  was  Russia's 
Minister  of  War. 
He  is  now  Rus- 
sia's military  hope 
in  the  conflict  with 
Japan.  He  is  con- 
sidered  the 
shrewdest  and 
most  capable  mili- 
tary expert  in  the 
Empire,  and  he 
enjoys  great  popu- 
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larity  among  the  soldiers.  Foreign  news- 
papers have  competed  with  one  another 
in  trying  to  tell  when  he  would  leave  St. 
Petersburg  for  the  front.  Three  weeks 
ago  he  was  reported  to  be  en  route  to 
Manchuria,  a  week  ago  he  was  said  to 
be  bidding  good-by  to  his  mother  at 
Pskov  (near  St.  Petersburg),  and  to- 
day (March  2d)  my  morning  paper  de- 
clares that  he  is 
not  to  start  for  the 
East  until  the 
loth.  He  may  or 
may  not  be  in  St. 
Petersburg ;  it  is 
possible  that  an 
''understudy"  rep- 
sents  him  at  his 
ofiBce  while  he  is 
railroading  for 
Harbin ;  but  that 
something  public 
will  happen  when 
he  officially  reaches 
the  firing  line  no 
one  who  knows  the 
man  doubts  for  a 
moment. 

General  K  u  ro- 
patkin  is  not  an 
easy  man  to  know. 
There  are  no  insur- 
mountable difficul- 
ties to  be  encoun- 
tered   in    order   to 
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shake  hands  with  him;  he  is  also  an  af- 
fable conversationist  when  ordinary  topics 
are  being  discussed ;  but  ask  him  to  tell 
you  something  about  himself  or  his  busi- 
ness when  he  is  not  in  the  mood  for  such 
a  talk,  and  your  efforts  will  go  for 
naught.  His  present  duty  is  to  proceed 
to  the  firing  line,  take  command  of  Rus- 
sia's land  forces  in  the  East,  and  give  the 
Japanese  a  severe  whipping.  Admiral 
Alexieff,  until  lately  commander  of  the 
land  as  well  as  the  naval  forces,  is  to 
share  with  Kuropatkin  the  responsibility 
of  managing  the  campaign.  Perhaps 
Alexieff  will  return  to  European  Russia 
before  long.  Kuropatkin  will  probably 
be  left  in  charge  of  his  command  until  he 
is  thoroughly  beaten  or  killed. 

In  1897  General  Kuropatkin  was  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Russian  Central  Asia, 
popularly  called  Trans-Caspia.  He  lived 
at  Askabad  at  the  time — a  place  about 
half-way  round  the  world  from  South 
Carolina.  When  Skobeleff — the  man 
who  scared  the  Turcomans  until  they 
are  a  cowed  race — was  advancing  Rus- 
sia's frontier  line  in  Trans-Caspia,  Kuro- 
patkin was  his  right-hand  assistant. 
At  Geog-tepe,  not  far  from  Askabad, 
20,000  slaughtered  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren testify  to  the  vengeance  which  the 
two  men  wreaked  on  their  Turcoman 
antagonists.  Skobeleff's  life  ended 
mysteriously;  some  say  ''poison,"  others 
"  knives ;  "  the  fact  is  that  he  has  gone. 
Kuropatkin  has  continued  in  the  cause, 
and,  as  said,  in  1897  had  advanced  in  rank 
until  he  was  the  local  autocrat  of  the 
Russian  territory  bounded  by  Persia  on 
the  west,  Afghanistan  on  the  south, 
Mongolia  on  the  east,  and  Siberia  on  the 
north.  I  met  him  at  this  stage  of  his 
career.  My  task  at  the  time  was  to  see 
what  I  could  of  Russian  progress  in 
Central  Asia,  and  to  report  to  American 
authorities  about  interesting  develop- 
ments. The  General  himself  was  the 
most  interesting  fact  discovered.  The 
Turcomans  were  amusing,  the  Russian 
veneer  over  native  institutions  and  cus- 
toms was  instructive,  but  the  man  at 
Askabad  took  hold  of  my  imagination 
more  than  did  the  Oxus,  Bokhara, 
Samarcand,  or  the  defunct  Tamerlane. 
He  lived  in  a  bungalow,  called  by  the 
Eng-lish  "  Government  House."  The 
walls  of  the  rooms  were  decorated  with 
Eastern  ornaments,  relics  of  military 
campaigns,     maps    and    pictures.     The 


General  was  usually  to  be  found  in  his 
"  office."  lie  was  always  dressed  in  uni- 
form, and  his  manner  was  unmistakably 
military.  1  saw  him  two  or  three  times 
a  day  for  nearly  a  week,  and  at  each 
meeting  the  impression  left  upon  me  was 
the  one  intended — i.e.,  "  I  am  the  Czar's 
representative  in  these  parts." 

My  companions  on  the  trip  were  Eng- 
lishmen. One  of  them  was  a  London 
correspondent,  who  has  since  written  a 
book  about  Central  Asia.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  letters  to  his  paper  while  in 
Central  Asia.  Only  two  ever  reached 
their  destination.  Perhaps  the  General 
saw  fit  to  hold  them  back ;  perhaps  they 
simply  drifted  off  the  right  track.  I 
wrote  my  letters  after  I  was  free  of  Rus- 
sian control.  This  fact  is  mentioned  for 
the  benefit  of  correspondents  who  think 
that  censorship  in  Russia  is  not  to  apply 
to  cablegrams  during  the  present  war. 
Kuropatkin  will  do  exactly  as  he  sees  fit 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  the  Czar 
is  not  likely  to  take  a  different  view. 
What  interested  the  General  in  particular 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Askabad  was 
to  convince  his  Western  visitors  that  he 
was  trying  to  civilize  Trans-Caspia  as 
rapidly  as  was  consistent  with  Russia's 
"  advance  "  on  territory*  still  to  be  ac- 
quired. He  made  no  mention  of  India ; 
he  omitted  Western  Mongolia  and  Tibet 
in  his  references  to  Russia's  "  sphere  of 
influence;  "  but  he  let  it  be  definitelv  un- 
derstood that  the  Russian  soldier  was  in 
Central  Asia  to  stay.  None  of  us  found 
out  the  strength  of  the  available  military, 
altho  the  General  entertained  us  with 
several  sham  battles  (10,000  men  were 
called  out  on  one  occasion),  and  invited 
us  to  stroll  through  his  bailiwick  at  will. 
Enthusiastic  lieutenants  and  other  subor- 
dinates, however,  did  not  hesitate  to  ad- 
mit that  their  ambition  was  to  climb  over 
the  Afghan  hills  and  do  as  Peter  the 
Great  is  supposed  to  have  recommended 
— make  India  Russian. 

It  was  considered  very  extraordinary 
that  so  many  Anglo-Saxons  should  be  al- 
lowed to  travel  in  Trans-Caspia ;  our 
party  numbered  thirty  odd  men  and 
women.  Kuropatkin  is  said  to  have  been 
behind  the  permit  given  us.  The  Min- 
ister of  War  wrote  to  the  General  more 
or  less  thus :  "  Some  English  people 
want  to  see  Russian  Central  Asia.  Do 
you  think  it  advisable  to  let  them  cross 
the  Caspian  ?  "     Kuropatkin  is  supposed 
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lo  have  replied :  ''  Let  the  EngHsh  party 
come.  I  will  be  responsible."  Trans- 
Caspia  was,  and  still  is,  under  military 
control ;  special  permission  is  necessary 
before  a  foreig^ner  can  travel  there.  The 
feeling  amonj^:  the  correspondents  was 
that  the  General  knew  that  he  had  done 
faithful  work,  and  was  glad  to  have  out- 
siders appreciate  the  fact.  He  requested 
us  to  give  particular  attention  to  the  trade 
schools  which  he  had  been  instrumental 
in  founding,  and  ordered  our  guides — 
all  officers  or  soldiers — to  acquaint  us 
with  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the 
district.  The  under-officials  and  natives 
had  been  advised  of  our  coming  weeks 
1)efore  our  arrival ;  even  the  priests  had 
been  told  to  look  forward  to  the  pros- 
pective amicable  invasion.  At  Askabad, 
which  was  the  center  of  the  ceremonies 
and  festivities,  the  local  priest  referred 
to  the  invasion  during  an  open-air  serv- 
ice. The  General  stood  on  a  rug  in  front 
of  the  priest ;  he  remained  at  "  attention  " 
for  one  hour  by  the  clock,  hardly  moving 
a  muscle.  (The  correspondents  were  not 
so  nerve-less.) 

"  It  is  a  sign  of  the  times,"  said  the 
Driest  during  his  discourse,  "  that  we 
have  our  traditional  enemies,  the  Eng- 
lish, in  our  midst.  Civilization  has  cer- 
tainly reached  a  high  mark  when  two 
nationalities  can  meet  in  a  friendly  way 
in  this  land,  which  was  so  long  a  bloody 
battle-ground.  Let  us  all  hope  and  work 
for  an  increase  of  these  amicable  rela- 
tions." 

At  Government  House  every  effort  was 
made  to  emphasize  the  import  of  the 
priest's  sermon.  General  Kuropatkin 
entertained  us  with  banquets,  excursions 
into  the  Steppe  district  and  pleasant  hunt- 
ing, and  directed  his  staff  to  look  out  for 
our  comfort  when  he  could  not  person- 
ally be  present.  In  conversation  he  had 
very  little  to  say  beyond  the  ordinary  ex- 
change of  conventional  remarks.  To 
the  correspondents  he  gave  an  official 
statement,  but  he  put  into  it  very  little 
not  found  in  his  published  official  reports. 
His  main  anxiety  seemed  to  be  that  we 
should  tell  the  truth  about  him  and  his 
performances  when  we  reached  home. 
Yet,  when  at  rest  and  not  engaged  in 
official  conversation,  his  face  made  him 
look  as  if  he  was  utterly  indifferent  to 
v/hat  anv  one  said  about  him  or  his  work. 
He  reminded  one  of  the  determined  look 


which  characterizes  so  many  of  General 
Grant's  photographs.  His  eyes  would 
brighten  a  little  on  hearing  the  name  of 
some  former  comrade,  but,  as  a  rule,  they 
were  set  and  hard.  One  of  the  party 
asked  him  about  his  wounds,  when  he 
had  got  them,  and  how.  He  grinned 
cynically  and  said :  "  In  war,"  and  passed 
on.  He  was  willing  to  be  a  "  parade  " 
soldier  when  military  custom  and  sham 
battles  called  for  it,  but  he  evidently 
hated  to  be  one  in  the  quiet  of  his  home. 

I  was  the  only  American  correspond- 
ent in  the  party,  but  the  General  had 
very  little  to  ask  or  say  about  our  coun- 
try. He  seemed  to  be  mainly  interested 
in  the  English,  and  was  careful  that  they 
should  see  at  least  the  external  prepara- 
tions against  an  attack  from  India. 

Not  long  after  our  visit  at  Askabad 
the  General  was  called  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  was  eventually  made  Minister  of 
War.  The  consensus  of  opinion  among 
the  knowing  ones  was  that  an  honest  man 
had  been  given  the  right  job.  In  Central 
Asia,  while  he  was  still  Governor-Gen- 
eral, he  was  also  considered  a  very  con- 
scientious official.  "  He  has  slaughtered 
like  a  butcher,"  an  officer  said  to  me 
in  Samarcand,  "  but  his  purse  carries  no 
counterfeits  or  crooked  winnings."  Hon- 
esty in  Russia  is  a  relative  term,  but 
Kuropatkin  shares  with  Prince  Chilkoff. 
the  Minister  of  Railways,  the  distinction 
of  being  one  of  the  few  high  officials  who 
are  not  called  grafters. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  hates  "  vellow  " 
people;  that,  if  he  gets  the  chance,  he 
will  do  with  the  Japanese  as  he  and 
Skobeleff  did  with  the  Turcomans  at 
Geob  Tepe.  He  did  not  strike  one  as 
being  a  blood-thirsty  warrior.  Speaking 
of  the  conquest  of  the  Turcomans,  he 
said : 

"  They  had  to  be  taught  a  severe  lesson. 
They  thought  that  they  could  play  with  us. 
When  the  opportunity  came  we  took  advan- 
tage of  it,  and  convinced  them  once  and  for 
all  that  we  intended  to  rule.  It  was  necessary 
for  their  welfare  that  our  supremacy  should  be 
estabh'shed." 

When  discussing  Russian  methods  of 
modernizing  conquered  races  he  favored 
as  intimate  friendly  relations  as  com- 
ir  erce  would  allow.     He  explained  : 

"  Here  in  Trans-Caspia  we  try  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  assimilate  rather  than  annihilate.  In 
war  times  slaughter  was  unavoidable,  but  to- 
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day  we  offer  every  inducenieuL  lu  ihe  natives  Skobeleff,    dashing,    daring    and    quick, 

to  join  with  us  in  developing  the  country.    We  \\i^  strength   lies  in  careful  preparation 

try  to  learn  their  language,  and  we  offer  them  ^^^^^  persistent  and   plodding  attack.      If 

instruction  in  ours     Our  aim  IS  to  make  them  ^^^    Minister    of    Finance   provides    him 

Russians  in  spite  of  their  color.  .,,                               1    *     1           1  • 

^  with  monc}  enough  to  keep  his  prepara- 

This  is  what  Kuropatkin  is  going  to  tions  intact,  and  the  peasantry  of  Rus- 
Manchuria  and  Korea  to  accomplish,  if  sia  furnish  him  enough  soldiers  to  keep 
he  can.  There  need  be  no  doubt  in  the  his  battle-fields  well  hlled,  he  will  prob- 
pubHc  mind  in  the  United  States  about  ably  give  the  Japanese  the  taste  of  war 
what  Russia  intends  to  do  provided  she  which  they  have  been  looking  forward  to 
comes  out  of  the  present  struggle  victori-  since  their  quarrel  with  China.  In  any 
ous.  The  man  that  helped  subdue  Rus-  event,  he  is  the  important  man  just  now 
sian  Central  Asia  and  afterward  ruled  in  Russia,  and  he  has  shouldered  more 
over  it  has  been  selected  for  a  similar  job  responsibility  than  has  heretofore  been 
in  the  East.  He  has  for  assistants  men  his  measure.  If  he  loses  in  the  struggle, 
who  have  fought  with  him  elsewhere,  and  yet  retains  that  impassive  and  in- 
Tzerfritsky,  his  chief  of  staff  while  he  scrutable  countenance  which  his  English 
was  in  Trans-Caspia,  is  already  in  Man-  guests  at  Askabad  can  never  forget,  he 
churia,  and  others  upon  whom  Kuropat-  will  probably  take  defeat  most  decorous- 
kin  can  rely    are  en  route  for  the  front,  ly.     If  he  wins,  there  will  be  a  convivial 

Sympathy  in  this  country  has  so  far  gathering  of  his  generals,  he  will  make  a 
favored  the  Japanese,  at  least  the  public  few  congratulatory  remarks,  the  national 
prints  give  this  impression.  Russia  seems  hymn  will  be  sung,  the  Czar's  health  will 
at  an  enormous  advantage,  and  Japan  is  be  toasted,  and  then  the  commander-in- 
looked  upon  as  the  "  under  dog."  No  chief  will  go  quietly  to  his  next  task, 
one  can  tell  how  long  the  fight  will  last.  This  is  the  kind  of  man  he  w^as  a  few 
Kuropatkin  has  been  through  a  number  years  ago,  and  there  is  not  much  likeli- 
of  defeats  before  he  has  achieved  a  vie-  hood  that  he  has  changed  in  the  time  that 
tory.  For  a  while  we  may  hear  of  his  has  intervened, 
discomfiture  in  the  East.     He  is  not  like  Nkw  York  City. 

The    Art   of   Song,    Yesterday     and 

To-day 

BY  ADELINA  PATTI 

[Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Baroness  Cederstrom  in 
this  Interview,  which  she  has  revised,  are  those  which  bear  upon  the  continuous  popu- 
larity of  the  ballad,  for  it  Is  here  that  the  genius  of  a  people  is  most  clearly  in  evidence. 
Her  review  of  the  art  of  song,  as  she  has  known  it  and  practiced  it  for  so  many  years  in 
so  many  lands,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  music. —  Editor.] 


T 


HE  whole  scene  rises  before  me  had  admitted  thousands  of  music  lovers 
now,  as  clearly  as  it  stood  out  to  the  old  Metropolitan  Hall,  in  New 
when  I  was  the  Httle — the  very  York.  How  vast,  and  how  distinguished, 
little — child,  alternately  rigid  and  quiver-  that  first  audience — my  first  audience — 
ing  with  my  first  stage  fright,  that  anx-  seemed  to  my  childish  eyes !  When  I 
ious  dismay  which,  in  all  the  years  that  came  out  to  sing,  there  was  not  enough 
have  passed  since  then,  has  never  once  of  me  to  be  discerned  upon  the  broad 
failed  to  He  in  wait  for  me  as  I  went  out  stage ;  so  a  table,  that  had  been  brought 
upon  the  stage.  from  the  wings,  served  for  tiny  Adelina's 
They  charged  fifty  cents  for  the  pedestal  of  song.  Raised  for  the  mo- 
tickets',  small,  red  cards,  which,  before  ment  in  spirit,  as  well  as  hight,  the  need- 
the  doorkeeper  received  the  last  of  them,  ful  bravery  flowed  in  upon  me ;  and   T 
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sang  vvilh  all  my  heart — sang  "  Casta  lur  her  vvliu  has  the  strength  inborn  to 
Diva,"  from  "  Norma  "  until,  at  the  end,  rejoice  in  its  exercise. 
I  he  great  throng  seemed  to  go  mad  in  its  As  the  child,  1  felt  that  high  C  was 
applause.  They  called  out  to  me;  they  far  below  my  compass;  and  i  tried  my 
shouted  to  me,  and  the  ladies,  in  their  strength,  more  and  more  freely,  more 
enthusiasm,  began  to  come  to  the  stage  and  more  confidently.  At  length,  in  one 
to  give  me  the  jewels  they  wore,  ilow  glorious  hour,  with  the  chill  intoxication 
they  sparkled,  and  how  Adelina,  half  upon  me  of  the  lofty  hights  of  ''  Son- 
distracted  by  the  glittering,  proffered  nambula,"  I  soared  to  F,  above  the  high 
gems,  forsook  her  pedestal  and  gathered  C,  for  which  the  music,  as  written,  calls, 
up  her  sudden  riches,  her  baby  hands  at  1  was  above  the  clouds  in  the  pride  of 
last  overflowing  with  rings  and  brooches,  my  achievement.  And  there  my  father 
1  kept  them  all ;  and  I  kept,  too,  a  hand-  found  me,  as  he  hurried  in  upon  me,  his 
ful  of  the  small  red  tickets,  which  are  face  both  anxious  and  angry,  with  rebuke 
among  the  treasures  of  my  home.  When,  within  his  eyes  such  as  he  reserved  for 
in  later  concerts,  more  jewels  and  trin-  the  more  heinous  of  my  sins, 
kets  were  poured  upon  me,  I  scarcely  "  Adelina,"  he  exclaimed,  with  his  ut- 
cared  for  them.  I  w^as  already  wealthy  most  sternness,  "  if  I  hear  you  sing  that 
in  gems  and  gold  beyond  the  dreams  of  note  again  I  will  never  speak  to  you." 
a  child,  or  even  the  needs  of  a  woman.  "  Oh,  father,"  I  rejoined,  wholly  un- 
it was  very  easy  to  spoil  me.  Indeed,  abashed,  "  that  F  is  very  easy  for  me," 
what  child  would  not  have  been  spoiled  "  Remember,"  he  said,  solemnly,  "  that 
who,  with  the  admiration  of  multitudes  F,  for  which  you  try  so  hard  and  make 
dinning  in  her  ear,  believed  her  voice  so  little  of  when  you  have  reached  it.  is 
was  inexhaustible,  limitless  in  its  power  the  enemy  that  lies  in  wait  for  all  the 
and  its  range.  The  Patti  of  the  later  beauty  of  your  voice.  Sing  F  above  and 
years  owes  all  that  she  became  to  her  your  father  tells  you  that  you  will  be- 
father  and  to  her  teacher.    The  most  fa-  come  mute  below." 

miliar    question    I    hear    to-day     from  But  Adelina,  with  the  sublime  imperti- 

women  who  are  interested  in  my  sing-  nance  of  childhood,    knew    more    than 

ing,   or  who  have  daughters   of  whose  Adelina's  father.     She  sang  F  above  to 

voices    they    are    proud,    is :    "  Madame  her  heart's  content,  until,  suddenly,  her 

Patti,  how  high  do  you  sing?"     As  if  voice  in  the  middle  register  was  vanish- 

the  altitude  of  the  note  that  could  be  ing. 

reached  were  the  be  all  and  end  all  in  Ah,  then,  there  was  catastrophe  and 

the  art  of  music ;  as  if  the  human  voice,  gloom.     Behold,  AdeHna  in  terror  most 

which  comes  from  the  living  throat,  were  profound — afraid,  as  for  her  very  life ; 

the  product  of  some  machine,  whose  limit  pitifully  wondering  whether  there  could 

need  only  be  the  infinite  number  of  vibra-  ever  be  a  resurrection  ;  for  fifteen  long 

tions  at  which  sound  becomes  inaudible  and  dreary  days  a  silent  thing  upon  the 

to  the  human  ear.     I  never  sing  higher  glad  earth's  face.    Very  humble  she  was, 

than  D ;  throughout  this  tour,  the  highest  and  docile  and  obedient,  when  her  father, 

note  I  have  habitually  sung  is  C.     Be-  reluctantly   relenting,    permitted    her   to 

cause  of  my  moderation — because  of  my  sing   again    among   the    despised    lower 

moderation  alone — I  have  been  able  to  notes.     The  lesson,  which  was  learned 

preserve  in  all  its  fullness  and  its  round-  then,  was  learned  for  all  the  singer's  life, 

ness  the  middle   register,   which   is  the  The  fond,  firm  care  of  my  father  was 

bone  and  sinew,  the  heart  and  the  very  systematically   observed   by   the   teacher 

soul,  of  the  singer's  artistic  power.     So  to  whom  I  owe  all  the  skill  that  I  pos- 

many  wrecks  I  have  seen,  so  many  prom-  sess.     People  have  said  that  Strakosch 

ises   of   grandeur    unfulfilled,    so   many  was  my  teacher.     He  never  was.     He 

realizations  of  grandeur  miserably  aban-  taught  me  a  few  operas  and  a  few  bal- 

doned.    And  all  because  the  singers  were  lads ;  that  was  all.     My  first  teacher,  my 

eager  to  be  misled  by  the  popular  cry  only  teacher,  was  my  half  brother,  Et- 

for  something  over  which  it  shall  won-  tore  Barili.     It  was  he  who  saved  my 

der  instead  of  those  true  things  of  the  voice.    He  never  forced  it ;  he  never  per- 

singer's  art,  through  which  it  shall  feel  mitted  me  to  strain  it.    And  yet  he  taught 

and  thrill  and  live.     Yet  it  is  so  natural  me  all  that  could  be  learned  in  the  Italian 
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school  of  singing.  To-day,  no  teacher 
of  the  true  Itahan  school  lives — except 
one  man.  He  is  Alfredo  Barili,  the  son 
of  Ettore,  to  whom  his  father  bequeathed 
all  his  great  wealth  of  knowledge.  He 
is  teaching  now  in  Atlanta,  in  Georgia ; 
but,  if  I  can  induce  him  to  come  to  Lon- 
don, England  and  Europe  will  gain  what 
America  must  lose,  if  there  is  ever  to 
be  a  renaissance  of  the  perfect  Italian 
art.  To-day,  he  alone  can  teach  it ;  Patti 
alone  can  sing  it.  But,  in  those  other 
days,  it  was  the  style  of  Malibran,  Grisi. 
Mario,  Bosio,  Frezzolini — of  all  the  host 
of  famous  singers  whose  inimitable 
technique  echoes,  faintly  and  sweetly,  in 
the  memories  of  the  old. 

They  were  great  singers,  then — great 
in  spirit  as  well  as  in  their  gifts  and  in 
their  art.  It  is  pleasant  now  to  think 
of  those  living  singers  who,  in  their  re- 
gard of  others,  perpetuate  the  fine  tradi- 
tions. No  one  then  who  had  attained 
to  fame  would  find  a  word  to  say  that 
was  not  kind  and,  often,  more  than  gen- 
erous. Among  them  all,  one  of  the 
loveliest  natures  was  that  of  Jenny  Lind. 
Her  whole  life  through,  she  was  the  same 
sweet,  enthusiastic  soul.  Every  year,  for 
very  many  years,  I  have  sung  in  Covent 
Garden;  it  is  one  of  the  delights  of  my 
life.  Only  a  little  while  before  she  died, 
while  I  was  singing  in  opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  saw  Jenny 
Lind  in  one  of  the  boxes.  He  hastened 
to  her,  and  his  first  word  was : 

"  So  you've  come  all  the  way  from 
Malvern  to  hear  Patti  to-night  ?  " 

"  I  wouldn't  miss  her,"  she  answered. 

"  But,"  rejoined  Sullivan,  teasing, 
"  do  you  not  think  Nilsson  fine  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  was  her  reply,  "  Nilsson  is  a 
wonderful  singer.  But,  for  me,  there  is 
only  one  Niagara  Falls ;  and  there  is  only 
one  Patti." 

And,  a  moment  later,  Sir  Arthur  was 
at  my  side,  eager  as  a  boy  to  tell  me  of 
the  charming  tribute  of  Jenny  Lind. 

The  singer  who  preserves  and  cher- 
ishes tenderly  the  best  thoughts  and  the 
best  impulses  is  the  singer  who  is  most 
near  to  the  hearts  of  men  and  women. 
Why,  if  I  glance  back  over  my  career,  it 
seems  to  me  that,  all  my  life,  I  have  been 
singing  ballads — those  songs  of  the  peo- 
ple which,  because  melody  and  words 
have  been  purely  wedded  in  some  deep, 
strong,    enduring   sentiment    or   passion 


of  humanity,  remain  ever  certain  to  find 
their  way  to  the  depths  of  the  people's 
soul.  My  first  fame  came  to  me  with 
the  singing  of  ''  Home,  Sweet  Home," 
'*  Coming  Thro'  the  Rye,"  "  The  Last 
Rose  of  Summer  "  and  "  Within  a  Mile." 
i  have  been  faithful  to  them,  as  the  Eng- 
Hsh  speaking  world  has  been  faithful. 
Now,  wherever  i  go  the  requests  that 
pour  in — by  letter  or  by  word  of  mouth — 
are  never  for  a  cavatina ;  they  are  always 
a  plea  for  the  old,  dear  songs,  like 
"  Kathleen  Mavourneen,"  "  The  Last 
Rose  of  Summer  "  and  "  Home,  Sweet 
Home,"  which  have  lingered  through  the 
years  in  the  affections  until  the  music, 
lovely  as  it  is,  is  beautified  with  the  ten- 
der, lambent  halo  of  some  beloved  past. 

They  are  songs  that  have  remained 
ever  dear  to  me.  Yet,  once,  I  sought  to 
forsake  the  loveliest  among  them  all — 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home."  My  critics  of 
the  press  told  me,  and  the  world,  that  I 
was  forever  singing  that  hackneyed  air. 
Every  concert  at  which  Patti  was  heard 
meant  the  inevitable  ''  Home,  Sweet 
Home ;  "  it  seemed  they  disapproved,  and 
they  told  the  public  and  the  singer  that 
the  public  disapproved.  I  made  a  grand 
resolve.  I  would  refrain  from  singing 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  and  I  would  give 
my  audiences,  in  its  stead,  "  Coming 
Thro'  the  Rye."  Firm  in  the  resolve, 
I  came  upon  the  stage ;  and  I  sang,  for 
the  last  of  the  encores,  "  Coming 
Thro'  the  Rye"  with  all  the  ex- 
pression it  lay  within  my  power  to  give. 
And  then  the  tumult!  The  entire  audi- 
ence, with  one  acclaim,  demanded 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home."  I  resisted ;  I 
refused;  I  prepared  to  depart.  But  the 
audience  never  gave  one  sign  of  waver- 
ing, or  of  leaving  the  hall,  until  it  should 
hear  me  sing  the  song  that  told  of  its 
dearest  thing.  I  had  to  give  way;  and 
never  again  did  I  dream  of  forsaking  the 
most  loved  of  English  ballads. 

When  I  began  to  sing,  the  ballad  was 
the  choice  and  the  right  of  all  the  great 
singers.  From  Jenny  Lind,  throughout 
the  profession,  there  was  no  one  whose 
supreme  test  of  feeling  and  expression 
was  not  acknowledged  to  be  some  of 
the  people's  songs.  The  popularity  of  the 
ballad  in  the  United  States  may  have 
waned  for  many  years,  as  it  has  recently 
grown  large  again ;  but  in  England  it 
has  never  changed,  has  never  lessened. 
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The  really  good  English  singers  are 
heard,  apart  from  their  share  in  oratorio, 
only  in  ballads  at  the  great  concerts ;  and 
just  at  present  the  popular  taste  for  the 
ballad  is  more  pronounced  in  England 
than  ever  before. 

The  truth  is  that  the  whole  world 
loves  those  sweet  and  simple  songs,  and 
every  nation  has  some  one  melody  which 
is  as  priceless  to  its  heart  as  the  notes 
are  familiar  to  the  ear.  When  in  frozen 
Russia  I  used  to  sing  '*  Le  Rossignol," 
the  people  fairly  went  mad.  Oh,  those 
Russians!  They  would  rip  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn  off  the  earth  and  fling  it 
to  you  for  a  belt.  Never  have  I  seen 
such  lovers  of  music  as  Russia  holds.  I 
sang  there  for  nine  long  seasons,  and  I 
remember  very  well  Governor  Curtin,  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  our  Minister.  She 
who  was  admitted  to  be  the  great  singer 
was  the  guest  of  honor  at  the  Court. 
Alexander  II,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  the  highest  order  of  merit  in  Russia, 
joined  with  his  wife  in  the  most  gracious 
hospitality.  When  my  songs  had  been  sung 
I  must  always  go  to  the  box  occupied  by 
the  Czarina,  and  share  with  her  the  tea 
she  brewed  in  the  samovar,  which  was 
there  for  her  service.  And  the  people — 
one  marveled  how  they  could  find  the 
wealth  they  were  so  eager  to  sacrifice  for 
music.  On  the  occasion  of  my  benefit 
every  season  I  have  stood  ankle  deep  in 
flowers  that  were  flung  upon  the  stage — 
hundreds  of  them — flung,  not  by  the 
rich,  but  by  the  poor,  hungry  students; 
and  that  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  a 
rosebud,  tied  to  a  simple  fern  leaf,  cost 
$1.25  at  the  florist's. 

With  the  Russians,  the  love,  or,  to 
speak  accurately,  the  passion  for  music,  is 
not  with  the  rich  alone  nor  with  the  poor 
alone.  It  is  in  the  pulse  of  the  whole 
people.  I  remember  the  generals — Gen- 
eral Tolstoy,  General  Zimmerman,  Prince 
Oldenburg — scores  of  such  distinguished 
veterans — who  made  it  their  custom  to 
await  my  arrival,  after  the  opera  at  the 
time  of  my  benefit,  at  the  Hotel  Demouth. 
Backed  by  an  avenue  of  flowers  on  either 
stide  of  the  staircase,  they  formed  in 
line,  old  soldiers  on  parade,  facing  the 
diva  with  the  same  stanch  front  and 
kindling  eye  with  which  they  had  faced 
their  country's  foes.  No  sooner  had  I 
alighted    from    my    carriage,   than   my 


guard  of  honor  seized  me  and  raised  me 
aloft,  bearing  nie  proudly  on  their  arms 
up  the  broad  stair  of  the  hotel,  those  who 
had  missed  the  glory  of  the  burden 
crowding  close,  merely  to  touch  the  hem 
of  the  singer's  skirt.  And  all  the  while 
my  husband  would  stand  awaiting  me,  in 
mortal  terror  of  some  harm,  and  crying 
out  : 

"Don't  you  break  her,  gentlemen! 
Don't  break  her !  " 

Apart  from  the  ballads,  the  music  I 
sang  then  is,  as  a  rule,  the  Italian  music 
I  sing  now.  But  my  heart  is  given  over 
almost  completely  to  Wagner.  Wagner's 
music  is  my  second  religion,  as  Italian 
miisic  was  my  first.  Lands  and  seas  are 
no  bar  between  the  beauties  of  my  re- 
ligion and  their  faithful  devotee.  I  go  to 
Baireuth,  I  go  to  Munich,  I  go  wherever 
the  marvelous  cycle  is  given,  whenever 
it  is  given.  I  love  it ;  I  love  it.  And 
yet  I  do  not  sing  it ;  the  music  of  Wagner 
is  too  great  a  strain  upon  the  voice. 

I  have  not  lost  my  affection  for  Italian 
music,  but  in  my  affections  it  has  lost 
the  first  place.  I  would  go  any  distance 
to  hear  Wagner;  but  whether  or  not  T 
would  go  to  hear  Italian  music  would 
depend  often  upon  the  quality  of  its  in- 
terpretation. One  can  usually  hear  Wag- 
ner well  interpreted,  but  it  is  the  perfect 
ensemble  which  an  Italian  opera  of  the 
first  class  immutably  demands.  If  one 
hear  an  Italian  opera  now,  she  may  have 
the  opportunity  of  listening  to  one  good 
singer,  or,  perhaps,  two.  And  the  Italian 
opera  of  the  first  class  demands  not  only 
that  all  shall  be  good  singers,  but  that 
all  shall  comprehend  both  their  relations 
to  the  orchestra  and  their  relations  to  one 
another.  A  single  weakness  makes  the 
crumpled  rose  leaf,  and  all  charm  of  en- 
joyment vanishes  from  the  delicious 
dream.  The  world  does  not  hold  to-dav 
the  singers  who  can  interpret  the  beau- 
ties of  Italian  opera.  But  with  Wagner 
individual  singers  suffice,  and  if  one  un- 
derstand the  infinite  and  varied  beauties 
of  the  harmonies  and  the  plan  whereon 
the  master  framed  them,  the  music  of 
Wagner  remains  a  perennial  joy. 

Neither  of  the  two  orders  of  music  has 
helped  the  other.  I  can  scarcely  believe 
that  any  one  has  learned  to  appreciate 
Italian  music  better  than  he  did  by  rea- 
son of  a  true  understanding  of  the  music 
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of  Wagner.  I  do  not  speak  of  those 
who  merely  profess  to  admire  or  to  un- 
derstand Wagner — those  who  feel  that 
it  is  necessary  to  declare  a  liking  for 
something  which  cognoscenti  indorse ; 
poseurs  such  as  they  must  be  beyond  the 
pale  of  recognition.  But  even  for  the 
genuine,  the  catholic  lover  of  music, 
there  seems  to  be  a  line  of  demarcation 
drawn  between  Wagner  music  and  Ital- 
ian music  which,  while  it  permits  him  to 
enjoy  both,  does  not  enable  him  to  en- 
hance the  enjoyment  of  one  through  his 
comprehension  of  the  other.  Another 
axiom  may  belong  to  other  arts ;  l^ut,  in 


music,  I  find  this  one  applies  to  others 
as  strictly  as  it  applies  to  me. 

I  have  been  so  frank,  and  have  dwelt 
at  such  length  upon  the  past  and  the 
present,  because  this  may  be  taken  as  my 
farewell — a  last  farewell  to  the  land  where 
I  first  sang,  where  a  people  were  first 
kind.  I  am  very  glad  that  I  have  come 
back,  for  this  last  time,  to  the  home  my 
childhood  knew.  It  is  a  greater  land 
and  a  larger  people,  but  I  find  that  in 
few  respects  it  has  changed  from  the  land 
and  the  people  I  knew  when  I  sang  my 
earliest  songs  here. 

Philadblphia,  ^a. 


& 
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"  Neither  do  men  put  new  wine  into  old  bot- 
tles ;  else  the  bottles  break." — Matthew  IX,  17. 

TO  say  that  the  Navy  is  in  a  state  of 
mind  approaching  consternation 
fairly  describes  the  result  of  Ad- 
miral O'Neil's  recent  order,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  reduce  the  striking  power  of 
our  Navy  guns  by  amounts  ranging  be- 
tween 7  and  24  per  cent.  The  greatest 
reduction  (15  to  24  per  cent.)  is  in  the 
capacities  of  the  older  guns,  built  prior  to 
1899,  which  now  constitute  the  majority 
of  all.  The  situation  is  extraordinary  and 
appeals  to  Congress  for  prompt  consid- 
eration and  relief. 

The  trouble  has  been  suddenly  pre- 
cipitated by  the  failure  of  the  "  Iowa's  " 
guns.  About  a  year  ago  one  of  twelve 
inches  caliber  blew  off  its  own  muzzle, 
killing  three  men.  A  few  weeks  since 
two  of  the  eight-inch  guns  destroyed 
themselves,  providentially  without  loss 
of  life,  in  the  same  way.  There  was 
nothing  abnormal  in  the  conditions  of 
firing.  The  first  accident  was  officially 
explained  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ordnance  as  "  a  mystery."  The  second 
one  has  directly  occasioned  the  present 
order,  which  is  nothing  else  than  an  offi- 
cial admission  that  for  the  last  four  years 
or  so  we  have  been  imperilling  the  lives 
of  our  seamen,  and,  what  is  even  worse, 
risking  public  safety,  by  guns  too  weak 


to  stand  the  strains  imposed  upon  them. 

The  "  Iowa's  "  guns,  in  common  with 
all  those  designed  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  smokeless  powder,  were  constructed  to 
meet  pressures  of  a  different  and  less 
powerful  kind  of  explosive.  Neverthe- 
less, they  have  been  used  with  the 
stronger  kind,  and  for  that  reason  ap- 
parently have  failed.  We  have  been 
obliged  to  use  the  stronger  explosive  in 
order  to  give  the  projectiles  adequate 
striking  power — thus  to  meet  the  great 
improvements  in  armor — and,  latterly,  as 
has  been  stated,  we  have  designed  guns 
supposedly  adapted  thereto.  But,  despite 
the  change  in  explosives  used  in  them,  the 
old  guns  themselves  have  not  been 
changed ;  so  that,  even  now,  instead  of 
rejecting  them  we  retain  them,  but  cut 
down  the  powder  charges — and  that 
means  direct  reduction  of  their  efficiency. 
Furthermore,  so  great  is  the  official  ap- 
prehension of  further  disaster,  that  even 
in  the  newest  and  best  guns,  and  ap- 
parently without  cause,  for  none  of  them 
has  burst,  substantial  reduction  in  their 
power  also  has  been  made. 

The  effect  is  to  diminish  the  power  of 
the  whole  Navy.  Warships  are  not  cargo 
carriers,  but  gun  platforms.  They  are 
offensive  weapons,  effective  to  the  ex- 
tent that  their  guns  are  effective.  Reduc- 
tion in  gun  power,  extending  practicall} 
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to  all  the  large  guns  of  the  Navy,  means 
adding  to  the  thickness  of  the  armor  of 
every  possible  enemy ;  means  a  reduction 
in  naval  strength  which  is  serious  and  to 
some  extent  comparable  to  the  loss  which 
the  Japanese  have  inflicted  upon  the  Rus- 
sian fleet. 

If  we  had  been  driving  our  guns  up 
to  a  power  beyond  that  of  the  guns  of 
other  nations  and  had  now  retrograded 
to  the  general  level,  the  situation  would 
still  be  unfortunate,  owing  to  the  admit- 
ted check  to  progress.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  well  known  that  foreign  na- 
tions have  guns  which  far  exceed  ours  in 
power  and  continue  safely  to  use  them. 
It  is  also  a  somewhat  significant  fact  that 
upon  two  of  the  ships  of  our  Navy,  which 
we  purchased  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
War,  there  are  high  power  foreign  guns, 
and  that  Admiral  O'Neil's  order  does  not 
direct  any  reduction  in  their  powder 
charges.  And,  furthermore,  according  to 
figures  recently  published  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  Journal^  based  on  comparisons 
with  English,  French  and  German  guns, 
it  appears  that 

"  the  latest  types  of  United  States  guns  are 
from  12.5  to  29.5  per  cent,  less  efficient  than 
the  average  of  similar  foreign  guns,  and  from 
21  to  38  per  cent,  less  efficient  than  the  best 
similar  foreign  guns," 

So  that  we  are  reducing  the  efficiency  of 
guns  already  inferior  to  those  made 
abroad. 

The  vital  question  is,  What  are  we  go- 
ing to  do  about  it?  And  that  is  made 
especially  difficult  by  the  existing  con- 
fusion and  doubt  which  Admiral  O'Neil's 
order  creates,  and  this  is  still  worse  con- 
founded by  the  unexplained  reduction  in 
the  power  of  the  new  guns,  since  that 
voluntarily  injects  doubt  where  hitherto 
there  has  been  no  public  reason  to  assume 
it. 

Either  we  have  got  to  be  content  with 
the  present  fighting  inferiority  of  our 
ships,  or  else  we  have  got  to  cure  it.  To 
assume  contentment  is  absurd,  and,  be- 
sides, to  invite  disaster.  A  heavily  ar- 
mored battleship  with  weak  guns  is  a 
heavily  armored  knight  with  weak  biceps. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse,  and,  as  Admiral 
O'Neil's  order  shows,  we  are  trying  to 
adapt  powder  charges  to  guns  instead  of 
guns  to  powder  charges.    We  want  to  hit 


the  hardest  blow  possible.  Therefore,  we 
want  to  use  the  quantity  and  kind  of  ex- 
plosive which  will  enable  us  to  do  it.  If 
tlie  sort  of  guns  we  have  will  not  accom- 
modate that  kind  of  explosive,  then  we 
want  the  sort  of  guns  that  will.  Hence, 
if  the  existing  guns,  whether  new  or  old, 
do  not  meet  this  condition,  they  ought  to 
go,  no  matter  at  what  cost  of  replace- 
ment; and  the  quicker  this  fact  is  recog- 
nized the  less  will  be  the  loss  if  we  hap- 
pen to  be  caught  in  a  war  before  the  sub- 
stitution is  made. 

Assuming  that  the  guns  are  to  be  re- 
placed by  others,  who  is  to  tell  us  what 
others  we  want  and  where  we  are  to  get 
them?  For  the  expert  advice  required 
naturally  we  look  to  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance, and  then  we  discover  that  that  in- 
stitution has  not  had  a  scientific  ordnance 
engineer  attached  to  it  since  1899.  It 
then  had  the  best  there  is  in  the  service, 
but  superior  intelligence  thought  he 
would  be  more  serviceable  as  a  school- 
master at  Annapolis,  and  that  is  where  he 
is  now,  teaching  boys  the  science  of  me- 
chanics. 

The  present  Bureau  staff  is  made  up 
of  young  officers,  with  neither  the  age, 
experience  nor  abilities  to  undertake  the 
responsible  work  of  seeing  to  it  that  the 
Navy  is  properly  armed.  With  the  pres- 
ent advent  of  Admiral  Converse  as  Chief 
the  Bureau  will  be  under  the  administra- 
tion of  a  very  competent  official,  but  he 
is  responsible  for  the  disbursement  of 
something  like  $16,000,000  a  year,  and  it 
is  distinctly  not  his  business  to  make  cal- 
culations and  design  guns. 

What  the  conditions  actually  are  in 
that  Bureau  (and  hence  why  the  present 
situation  has  arisen)  is  plainly  enough 
shown  in  the  last  report  of  Rear-Admiral 
O'Neil,  wherein  he  bitterly  complains  of 
the  system  under  which  it  is  at  present 
organized.     He  says: 

"  It  is  impossible  for  the  few  officers  avail- 
able for  ordnance  duty  to  keep  pace  with  and 
do  justice  to  many  important  matters  which 
should  receive  long  and  careful  investigation 
and  consideration,  but  which  from  the  force  of 
circumstances  must  now  be  disposed  of  off- 
hand for  the  lack  of  sufficient  help.  ...  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  should  one  or 
two  officers  now  on  duty  in  the  Bureau  be  de- 
tached wnthout  proper  reliefs — and  proper  re- 
liefs are  very  hard  to  find — the  most  important 
duties  of  the  Bureau  would  practically  come  to 
a  standstill.     ...     No  private  establishment 
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would  expect  or  pretend  to  maintain  efficiency  kept    in    coniinand    of    the    Old    Sailors' 

by  changing   its   technical    staff  every  year   or  Home  at  Philadelphia, 

two,  and  yet  this  is  exactly  what  takes  place  in  Qf  course,  ordnance  engineering  is  a 

tlie  Ordnance  Department  of  the  Navy.    .         .  ^^^^^  recognized  specialty,  which  in  civil 

bnch  success  as  the  Bureau  has  had  is  not  due  i-r       i            j      i.i              i      •          4.4.     i.-           c 

,    .,               *       ^       1    4.  1      u          \,'      A  •  hie  demands  the  exclusive  attention  01 

to  the  present  system,  but  has  been  achieved  in  .                .  .               ^     ,1        .1        1        1    ^1 

spite  of  it "  '^^  practitioner.    On  the  other  hand,  there 

is  nothing  in  the  career  of  a  naval  officer 

Not  merely,  therefore,  is  the  in-  as  it  is  now  regulated  which  specially 
adequacy,  of  the  lUireau  of  Ordnance  of  ([ualifies  him  in  it.  The  fact  is  that  for 
the  Navy  Department  as  now  constituted  years  the  scientific  study  of  ordnance  en- 
proved  hy  actual  events,  but  it  has  been  gineering  in  the  Navy  has  been  grossly 
publicly  admitted  by  its  own  Chief.  The  neglected.  Nobody  has  been  encouraged 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  to  follow  it,  and  practically  nobody  has 

A  few^  years  ago  the  system  of  assign-  been  permitted  especially  to  follow  it. 
ing  duties  among  the  personnel  of  the  The  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  altho  a  great 
Navy  was  established  on  what  might  be  gun  manufacturing  concern,  incredible  as 
termed  the  theory  of  naval  omniscience,  it  may  seem,  is  actually  destitute  of  sci- 
We  have  not  yet  managed  to  get  rid  of  entific  engineers,  and  the  Navy  cannot 
it.  Under  it  a  naval  officer  ceased  to  be  supply  them.  Now  imagine  Krupp  or 
a  human  being  and  became  virtually  a  Vickers-Maxim,  or  any  other  of  the  great 
number.  He  was  officially  assumed  to  foreign  ordnance  builders  without  such 
know^  everything,  and  hence  to  be  a  con-  technical  advisers,  and  conceive  how  long 
summate  Jack-of-all-trades,  available  such  concerns  could  exist,  or,  during 
solely  with  reference  to  his  numerical  their  existence,  what  mistakes  would  be 
status  on  the  Navy  list  for  any  service,  made.  The  wonder  is,  as  Admiral 
no  matter  how  narrowdy  specialized  in  O'Neil  intimates,  not  that  we  are  in  con- 
character.  This  did  not  end  only  in  fusion  now,  but  that  in  the  past  we  have 
round  pegs  in  square  holes.  The  real  not  landed  in  far  worse  confusion,  if  not 
effect  of  this  pestilent  doctrine  has  been  absolute  disaster. 

to  discourage  personal  initiative  and  to  The  reform  should  begin  by  the  prompt 

prevent  individual  devotion  to  particular  and  thorough  abolition  of  whatever  now 

branches  of  the  profession  and  so  to  pre-  remains   of   the   impersonal   Jack-of-all- 

clude  the  excellence   which  only  comes  trades  system.     Officers  having  decided 

from  concentration  of  thought  and  study,  inclinations  for  specialty  work  should  be 

Notwithstanding  this  obvious  blight,  a  encouraged  and  given  that  work  to  do,  as 

few  individuals  in  the   Navy  have  con-  fully  as  the  general  exigencies    of    the 

sistently  shown  marked  talent   for  ord-  service  will  permit. 

nance  work,  but  even  these  we  have  not  Whether  the  present  policy  of  Govern- 
fully  utilized,  thanks  to  the  leveling  char-  ment  manufacture  of  the  Navy  guns 
acter  of  the  ''  system."  For  example :  should  be  continued  is  one  which  should 
Besides  the  expert  whom  we  sent  to  teach  be  carefully  reconsidered.  No  foreign 
school  at  Annapolis,  another  is  doing  nation  attempts  to  make  all  its  own  naval 
miscellaneous  shore  duty  at  Manila ;  an-,  guns.  The  question  is  whether  we  should 
other  has  been  rusticating  for  years  at  not  get  better  guns  and  besides  encourage 
New  Orleans,  and  has  just  been  relieved  industrial  enterprise  if  we  bought  the 
by  still  another  ordnance  expert  of  large  majority  of  them  from  private 
special  ability.  Another  is  raking  to-  makers,  always,  of  course,  under  such 
gether  miscellaneous  news  in  the  Bureau  conditions  of  competition  as  will  prevent 
of  Intelligence.  Another,  and  he  an  ex-  combinations  to  exact  excessive  prices. 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  has  The  Government  gun  factory  at  Wash- 
been  serving  as  general  provider  for  a  ington  would  then  serve  as  a  check  upon 
lot  of  lighthouses  for  the  past  three  years,  the  manufacturers  to  the  extent  of  its 
Another  has  been  shelved  as  a  member  of  restricted  output. 

the  Retiring  Board.     Another,  probably  If,  how^ever,  gun  manufacture  by  the 

the  best  torpedoist  we  have,  is  doing  hack  Navy  Department  is   to   continue,  then 

executive  duty  in  a  Navy  Yard.     Still  the  Navy  Department  should  certainly  be 

another,   until  comparatively  lately,  was  rendered  able  to  construct  guns  of  the 
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highest  possible  efficiency  without  turn-  and  test  of  gun  metals,  gun  construction 

ing   around    and    reducing    their    power  and   explosives.      From   such   a  commis- 

within  two  or  three  years  after  their  pro-  sion   the   most   reliable   advice   could   be 

duction.     Much  might  be  learned  by  di-  obtained    in    order    to    remedy    present 

rect   Congressional   investigation   of   the  shortcomings  and  to  secure  for  us  in  the 

whole  situation — a  course   which   might  future  the  best  ])Ossible  guns, 

well  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  com-  What    should    be    done    immediately, 

mission    selected    not   alone    from   naval  however,   is   to   replace   the    weak   guns 

officers   but   from   the   engineers   of   the  with  the  best  that  it  is  possible  to  ])uv, 

country    charged    with    the   examination  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

Nrw  York  City. 

The  Need  of  a  New  Copyright    Law 

BY   GEORGE  P.  BRETT 

President  of  the  Macmillan  Company 

IT  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  late  in  the  day  It  is,  at  any  rate,  true  that  the  people 
to  attempt  any  defense  of  the  prin-  as  a  whole  should  in  the  end  have  the 
ciple  of  copyright,  yet  so  great  has  right  to  all  new  discoveries  and  new 
our  objection  grown  tO  anything  that  thoughts  and  ideas  in  literature,  just  as 
savors  of  monopoly  that  when  the  sub-  they  do  eventually  have  the  benefit  of  new 
ject  comes  up  for  discussion  at  any  ses-  discoveries  in  the  arts,  which  are  equally 
sion  of  Congress  opposition  develops,  protected  to  their  originators  by  patent 
particularly  in  the  House  of  Representa-  for  a  term  of  years.  The  scheme  of  per- 
tives,  to  any  measure  tending  to  make  the  petual  copyright  is,  moreover,  imprac- 
rights  in  literary  property  more  secure  ticable  from  many  standpoints, 
and  stable,  notwithstanding  the  general  Our  present  copyright  laws  are  not 
recognition  throughout  the  world,  among  only  defective  and  contradictory  in  many 
civilized  nations,  of  the  right  of  authors  ways,  as  must  always  be  the  case  v/here 
to  control  their  productions,  and  the  fact  enactments  are  made  at  different  sessions 
that  without  copyright  the  growth  of  a  of  Congress,  and  in  the  rush  and  conflict 
national  literature  is  impossible.  which  attends  much  of  our  modern  Con- 
There  has  been  in  recent  years  a  good  gressional  and  State  legislation ;  but  they 
deal  of  agitation  in  favor  of  perpetual  have  suffered  also  from  a  lack  of  knowl- 
copyright ;  a  number  of  articles  have  ap-  edge  of  the  subject  of  copyright  on  the 
peared  in  magazines  in  aid  of  the  project,  part  of  legislators,  and  a  want  of  study  of 
and  a  numerously  signed  petition  by  au-  previous  measures  still  on  our  statutes 
thors  and  their  friends  was  on  one  occa-  and  the  practices  and  conditions  which 
sion  forwarded  to  Congress.  have  grown  up  under  them. 

This  movement  for  the  extension  of  In  order  to  make  up  for  these  deficien- 
the  term  of  copyright  seems  to  me  to  be  cies  of  the  present  laws  a  commission 
a  mistake.  Indeed,  our  present  duration  should  be  appointed  to  make  a  study  of 
of  copyright  (twenty-eight  years,  with  a  the  whole  subject  of  copyright,  and  to 
renewal  for  fourteen  years)  seems  to  me,  bring  before  Congress  a  measure  which 
if  anything,  too  long.  Copyright,  from  w^ould  do  away  with  the  present  uncer- 
the  standpoint  of  the  general  public  and  tainties  of  copyright  legislation  and  give 
the  nation,  is  useful  only  as  far  as  it  en-  us  an  act  on  the  subject  in  line  with  mod- 
courages  the  development  of  literature  ern  knowledge,  and  defining,  beyond 
by  holding  out  to  authors  the  hope  of  peradventurc,  the  rights  of  authors  and 
reward  for  their  labor,  and  it  may  well  the  rights  of  the  public  in  published 
be  that  the  term  of  copyright  might  even  works. 

be  shortened  without  loss  to  the  people  While  waiting  for  the  appointment  of 

as  a  whole  from  this  standpoint.  such  a  copyright  commission,  and  for  its 
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subsequent  report,  it  may  be  well  to  point  to  his  notice  and  was  withdrawn   from 

out  some  of  the  anomalies  of  the  present  circulation,  but  only  after  a  number  of 

laws,  which  are  not  only  uncertain  as  to  editions  had  been  sold, 

results  from  the  point  of    view    of    the  More  recently  a  novel  (of  which  half 

copyright  owners,  but  may  be  likened  in  a  million  copies  or  so  had  been  sold),  by 

actual  working  to  the  making  of  a  gift  one  of  the  best  known  of  our  young  writ- 

with  one  hand  and  the  taking  of  it  away  ers  of  fiction,  was  published  serially  in 

with  the  other.  some  of  the  foreign  newspapers,  which 

Those  indefatigable  workers  through  still — alas!  for  our  national  solidarity — 
whose  efforts  our  International  Copy-  are  so  widely  read  in  this  country.  The 
right  law  of  1891  was  enacted — a  law  of  owner  of  these  newspapers,  when  the  in- 
more  far-reaching  consequences  to  our  fringement  of  copyright  was  called  to  his 
national  standing  and  of  more  value  from  attention,  disclaimed  (i)  a  knowledge 
the  standpoint  of  our  national  literature  that  the  work  in  question  was  by  an 
than  any  other  legislation  of  its  period —  American  author,  and  (2)  that  the  work 
recognized,  even  at  the  time,  its  many  de-  was  copyrighted. 

ficiencies,  but  hoped  that  after  its  enact-  In  neither  of  these  cases  was  it  possible 
ment  there  would  grow  up  a  body  of  de-  to  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  courts 
cisions  on  the  subject  from  the  courts  of  that  damages  had  been  sustained  by  the 
law  which  would  define  and  make  clear  owners  of  the  copyrights,  and  the  in- 
its  many  uncertainties — a  hope  which  has  fringers  were  allowed  to  go  unpunished 
not,  I  regret  to  say,  been  fulfilled  in  the  for  serious  breaches  of  the  law  and  in- 
slightest  degree.  vasion  of  the  owners'  rights.  These  cases 

So  uncertain  were  the  rights  of  for-  are,  moreover,  typical  of  numerous  and 

eign  authors,  other  than  British,  and  the  flagrant     appropriations     of     copyright 

rights  of  translators  of  their  works,  that  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  in  the 

a  measure  was  recently  introduced  into  past    few    years — a   nullity   of   the    law 

Congress    attempting    to     define    these  which  would  be  impossible  if  a  minimum 

rights,  which  in  practical  working  had  penalty    for    infringement   of   copyright 

been  found  so  unsatisfactory  that  public  were  provided  by  law,  as  it  should  be. 

protest  in  the  matter  had  been  made  in  Another  serious  defect  in  the  present 

various    European    countries ;    and    the  law  is  the  clause  which  permits  the  im- 

measure  so  introduced,  while  in  some  re-  portation  into  this  country    of    foreign 

spects  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  would,  editions  of  works  having  American  copy- 

if  passed,  accomplish  much  toward  giv-  right  protection.     It  is  true  that  the  law 

ing   justice   in   copyright   to   authors   of  allows  nominally  the  importation  of  two 

works  in  foreign  languages.  copies  only  "  for  use  and  not  for  sale," 

Our  failure  to  secure  decisions  at  law  a  provision  innocent  enough  to  all  ap- 

defining  the  various  copyright  acts  has  pearances,  but  still,  in  practice,  resulting 

been    caused    in  part  by  the  increasing  in    great    and    increasing    injustice    to 

costs  of  law  cases,  but,  above  all,  by  the  American  copyright  owners.     There  be- 

failure  of  the  law  to  provide  any  penalty  ing  no  practicable  method  by  which  to 

for  the  infringement  of  a  copyright,  mak-  determine  the  rightful  or  wrongful  im- 

ing  it  necessary  for  the  author  to  show  portation  of  copies  of  copyrighted  books 

the  amount  of  his  damages — something  under  this  clause  of  the  law,  the  result  is 

most  difficult  of  accomplishment  in  the  that    such    importations  are  now   made 

case  of  so  intangible  a  thing  as  copyright  practically   without   restriction,    and   the 

property.  copies  so  imported  may  be  found  for  sale 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hale  calls  attention  to  an  in  many  book  stores  in  our  largest  cities, 

amusing  case  of  infringement  of  copy-  the  absence  of  a  penalty  for  infringement 

right  in  the  preface  to  his  new  edition  of  of  copyright  preventing  the  unfortunate 

"  The  Man  Without  a  Country,"  relating  owner  of  the  copyright  from  taking  any 

how,  in  effect,  his  book  was  translated,  steps  to  protect  his  property, 

without   his   consent,   into   German,   and  I  recollect,  on   one  occasion   recently, 

afterward     re-translated     from     German  making  a  protest  to  the  manager  of  one 

into  English,  and  published  in  one  of  the  of  our  largest  book  stores  (whose  owner, 

Western  States.      This  book  finally  came  by  the  by,  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
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fight  for  International  Copyright), 
against  the  sale  of  foreign  editions  of 
copyrighted  books  over  his  counter, 
where  they  were  freely  displayed.  The 
answer  I  received  was  that  he  knew  he 
was  defying  the  law,  but  that  he  pro- 
posed, nevertheless,  to  wait  for  suit  on 
the  part  of  the  copyright  owners  and 
judgment  against  him  before  abandoning 
the  practice — so  little  did  he  respect  the 
law  as  worded  and  so  sure  was  he  of  its 
inefficacy  against  infringers  of  its  pro- 
visions. 

The  facilities  afforded  for  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  editions  of  books  copy- 
righted in  this  country  are  not  rendered 
less  dangerous  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  copyright  owners  by  the  provisions  of 
an  older  law  which  permits  libraries  to 
import  books  without  payment  of  the  duty 
which  must  be  paid  by  all  others,  which 
places  librarians  in  a  position  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  lower  prices  at  which 
American  copyrighted  books  are  usually 
offered  in  foreign  editions. 

I  need  hardly  point  out  why  American 
books,  in  common  with  many  other 
American  products,  are,  for  reasons  con- 
nected with  our  tariff  policy,  generally 
sold  at  lower  prices  abroad  than  to  con- 
sumers in  this  country,  the  general  cus- 
tom in  the  case  of  most  commodities 
proving  its  necessity. 

To  such  proportions  has  this  practice 
of  free  importation  of  foreign  editions  of 
copyright  books  by  libraries  grown,  and 
so  generally  are  foreign  editions  of  our 
copyrighted  books  sold  in  the  large  cen- 
ters of  population,  through  the  failure  of 
the  law  to  prohibit  such  importation  or  to 
provide  a  penalty  for  the  infringement  of 
the  provisions  of  the  law  as  it  stands,  that 
it  is  not  inconceivable  to  believe  that  cases 
exist  in  which  American  authors  have 
been  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  deprived 
of  the  benefits  of  their  copyrights,  which 
it  is  the  sole  purpose  of  the  law  to  insure 
to  them. 

The  fact  is  that  copyright  is,  and  is  in- 
tended to  be,  an  exclusive  right  granted 
to  the  creator  of  ideas  in  literature  for  his 
sole  use  during  the  term  of  years  pro- 


vided ])y  the  law ;  and  during  such  term, 
therefore,  importation  of  foreign  editions 
should  be  wholly  prohibited,  or  permitted 
only  by  arrangement  made  with  the  copy- 
right holder,  as  is  the  case  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  other  countries  in  which  copy- 
right exists. 

I  think  I  may  state,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction on  the  part  of  any  one  having 
knowledge  of  the  matter,  that  our  Inter- 
national Copyright  act  could  not  have 
been  passed  without  the  active  support  of 
the  typographical  unions — a  support 
given,  perhaps,  less  as  an  act  of  justice 
to  authors  than  as  a  means,  through  the 
so-called  manufacturing  classes,  of  pro- 
viding employment  for  an  increased  num- 
ber of  printers.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  abstract  justice  of  this  po- 
sition taken  by  the  typographical  unions, 
the  clause  itself,  I  think,  promised  (until 
it  was  found  out  how  easily  it  could  be 
evaded)  to  work  to  the  advantage  of  our 
national  standing  and  importance  in  the 
world  of  letters,  and  promised,  moreover, 
to  bring  about  our  national  supremacy  in 
literature  at  a  much  earlier  period  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

The  law,  however,  was  so  worded  that 
evasion  of  this  provision  of  it  was  com- 
paratively simple  to  the  initiated — at  any 
rate,  in  the  absence  of  any  one  having 
interest  in  the  matter  to  compel  its  strict 
observance ;  with  the  result  that  many 
books,  I  am  persuaded,  on  which  copy- 
right is  now  claimed  and  which  are  duly 
registered  at  Washington  are  not  copy- 
righted in  the  legal  sense  at  all,  in  that 
their  owners  have  not  fully  complied  with 
all  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law. 

I  might,  perhaps,  go  on  and  state  how 
this  evasion  of  the  law  comes  about,  but 
to  do  so  would  lead  of  necessity  to  tech- 
nicalities of  no  interest  to  the  general 
public,  my  aim  in  this  article  being  merely 
to  point  out  in  a  general  way  some  de- 
ficiencies in  the  law  as  it  stands,  and  to 
urge  its  speedy  revision  and  codification 
as  a  means  of  justice  to  our  authors  and 
of  use  to  ourselves  in  the  building  up  of 
a  national  literature  and  life. 

Nrw  York  City. 
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The  Masses  of  London 

The  appearance  of  the  seventeenth 
volume  of  Mr.  Booth's  work  *  marks  the 
completion  of  the  series  comprising  the 
results  of  the  most  important  and  ex- 
haustive inquiry  regarding  the  poor  of 
a  large  city  ever  undertaken.  For  seven- 
teen years  the  investigating  has  been  car- 
ried on,  and  there  is  hardly  a  phase  of 
working-class  life  and  its  environment 
that  has  not  been  covered. 

The  present  volume,  besides  furnishing 
an  elaborate  abstract  of  the  contents  of 
the  preceding  volumes,  sums  up,  in  a 
sense,  some  of  their  more  important  data 
and  conclusions,  giving  in  addition  the 
results  of  later  statistics  and  observations. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  figures 
for  1901  indicate  a  slight  betterment  in 
the  matter  of  crowding.  Ten  years 
earlier  the  tenements  of  less  than  five 
rooms  housed  more  than  55  per  cent,  of 
the  total  population  of  the  city.  The  re- 
duction of  this  ratio  has  been  but  one  per 
cent.,  but  the  single  room  crowding  has 
been  sensibly  diminished  through  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  two,  three  and 
four  room  tenements.  The  number,  for 
instance,  of  persons  living  four  to  a  room 
has  diminished  from  t6,iii  to  11,279; 
five  to  a  room,  from  7,409  to  4,001,  and 
there  have  been  reductions  in  each  of  the 
other  categories  running  up  to  twelve  or 
more  persons  to  a  room.  Nevertheless, 
the  housing  problem  remains  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  difficult  of  the  ques- 
tions requiring  solution.  Despite  a  gen- 
eral improvement,  conditions  in  certain 
quarters  have  grown  radically  worse. 
The  "  insufficiency,  badness  and  dearness 
of  the  housing  accommodation  available 
in  many  parts  of  London  "  is  set  down 
by  the  author  as  something  of  which  it 
"  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
facts." 

One  of  the  most  illuminative  tables 
of  the  volume  is  that  showing  the  com- 

♦  Life  and  Labor  of  thp  People  in  London. 
Vol.  17.  Notes  on  Social  Influences  and  Conclusions. 
By  Charles  Booth,  Assisted  hi/  Jpsse  Argvle.  Ernest 
Aves,  Oeo.  E.  Arkell,  Arthur  L.  Baxter,  and  Oeorge 
H.  Duckrvorth.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    $2.00  per  volume. 


parative  rank  of  the  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts as  to  poverty,  crowding,  birth-rate 
and  deatli-rate.  Extremes  of  poverty  and 
crowding  are  not  necessarily  associated. 
The  crowding,  for  instance,  in  the  Tot- 
tenham Court  Road  district  is  due  in 
large  part  to  the  pressure  of  numbers  of 
working  people  desiring  to  live  near  their 
places  of  employment.  Accommoda- 
tions are  insufficient,  rents  are  high  and 
tenants  must  thus  put  up  with  the  small- 
est space.  While  the  crowding  in  this 
section  is  represented  by  the  percentage 
of  48,  poverty  stands  at  21^.  Crowding 
and  poverty  are  .  nearly  equal  in  St. 
Saviors  and  Waterloo,  while  in  Wands- 
worth and  Putney  poverty  has  more  than 
doubled  the  percentage  of  crowding. 

A  high  birth-rate  attends  crowding  in 
an  almost  even  ratio.  Whitechapel  and 
Spitalfields  show  a  slight  deviation  from 
the  rule ;  tho  ranking  sixth  in  crowding, 
the  birth-rate  stands  first,  with  43.3  per 
1,000  of  population  per  annum.  .  Rut  the 
districts  ranking  first,  second  and  third 
in  crowding  are  also  second,  fourth  and 
third,  respectively, in  birth-rate  and  an  ap- 
proximate similarity  in  these  two  respects 
follows  in  the  other  districts.  What  ex- 
treme differences  the  sections  of  a  single 
city  may  show  in  the  rate  of  births  is 
illustrated  in  the  figures  for  Whitechapel 
(43.3)  and  for  Brompton  (13.5). 

The  death-rate  is  also  closely  related 
to  crowding.  It  is  highest  in  St.  George's 
in  the  East  (25.4),  which  stands  fourth 
in  crowding,  and  lowest  in  Brompton 
(10.9),  which  is  lowest  also  in  crowding. 
The  death-rate  is  exceptionally  high 
among  the  children  of  the  poor.  In 
eleven  districts  classified  as  ''  the  poor 
section,"  16.9  per  cent,  of  all  born  die 
within  the  year,  while  in  St.  George's 
in  the  East  the  percentage  is  20.7,  or 
more  than  one-fifth. 

The  drink  evil  is  one  of  growing  im- 
portance. It  seems  to  be  unquestioned 
that  women  are  more  addicted  to  drink- 
ing than  ever  before.  "  Drunkenness 
among  women  is  on  the  increase."  is  the 
common  testimony.  The  saloon  is  more 
frequently  visited,  and  at  the  same  time 
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the  "  growler  "  is  more  generally  used,  suited  section  of  the  population,  such  as 
Tho  it  is  only  among  women  who  have  that  of  which  he  writes,  would  seem  to 
reached  or  passed  middle  age  that  drunk-  be  almost  hopeless  material  for  such 
cnness  is  common,  moderate  drinking  is  culture.  Indeed,  he  has  himself  told  us 
becoming  more  general  among  girls,  how  these  people  scatter,  like  leaves  bc- 
Among  men  drunkenness  is  less  common,  fore  the  blast,  at  the  first  suggestion  of 
There  are  several  causes  for  this — the  moral  exhortation.  More  practical  sugges- 
necessity  of  greater  sobriety  in  the  skilled  tions  he  makes,  it  is  true,  but  the  evidence 
trades,  the  fact  that  the  workers'  tipple  that  he  has  abiding  faith  in  the  potency 
is  usually  a  weak  beer,  and  the  yet  more  of  any  plan  to  abolish  present  evils  is 
important  fact  that  it  has  come  to  be  not  clear.  That  there  has  been  improve- 
considered  unmannerly,  if  not  unmanly,  ment,  as  shown  in  the  trifling  differences 
to  be  drunk.  The  total  amount  con-  in  the  percentage  of  evils  between  t\v'> 
sumed  is  probably  as  great  as,  if  not  decades,  he  maintains;  that  there  is  still 
greater  than,  ever  before ;  but  a  distinct  to  be  improvement  is  his  hope  and  ex- 
betterment  is  observed  as  to  the  effects,  at  pectation.  But  that  this  improvement  is 
least  in  so  far  as  men  are  concerned.  to  be  at  all  commensurate  with  what  Jus- 

Among  the  lower  classes  of  the  poor  tice  and  Humanity  demand,  appears  no- 
immorality  is  not  uncommon,  tho  whether  where  in  the  book  as  either  expectation 
it  is  diminishing  or  increasing  cannot  be  or  hope.  The  reader  who  lays  down  this 
said.  ''  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  accepted  monumental  work  of  careful  and  con- 
as  a  correct  opinion,"  says  the  author,  scientious  inquiry  and  collection  must 
"  that  '  immoral  relations  before  mar-  inevitably  conclude  that  its  author  fin- 
riage  among  the  lower  classes  are  not  ishes  his  task  with  a  conviction  of  the 
unusual,  and  are  indulgently  regarded,  powerlessness  of  human  agencies  to  ap- 
Girls  of  this  class  do  not  lose  caste  because  ply  a  remedy  to  these  gigantic  evils.  The 
of  an  illegitimate  child.'  "  And  he  contin-  failure  to  point  out  a  sufficient  remedy  is 
ues,  "  Usually  marriage,  '  when  needed,'  the  glaring  defect  in  a  work  otherwise 
is  expected  to  follow,  and  does  follow  beyond  praise, 
closely  on- the  indiscretions  of  the  young."  ^ 
Among  older  people,  widows,  widowers  .  . 
and  those  living  apart  from  their  spouses,  ^  lOlett 
irregular  relationships  are  formed  "  with-  This  novel  *  should  have  been  pub- 
out  benefit  of  clergy,"  and  are  often  lished  anonymously.  In  that  case  it 
maintained  for  years,  if  not  till  death,  would  have  been  recognized  as  out  of 
''The  difficulty  (said  one  of  the  clergy)  the  common  run,  for  both  its  felicities 
is  that  those  people  manage  to  live  to-  and  defects  are  remarkable,  but  as  com- 
gether  fairly  peaceably  so  long  as  they  ing  from  the  author  of  "  Our  Lady  of 
are  not  married,  but  if  they  marry  it  al-  the  Beeches  " — a  novel  of  really  superior 
ways  seems  to  lead  to  blows  and  rows,  excellence — it  is  such  a  distinct  disap- 
They  do  not  trust  each  other  sufificiently  pointment  that  one  can  hardly  do  it  jus- 
to  marry."  tice.     It  is   a  novel  of  pseudochromes- 

The  author  briefly  touches  upon  some  thesia.     Not  that  the  author  uses  such 

of  the  many  projects    whose  aim  is  the  technical  terms,  but  the  peculiar  power 

amelioration    of    conditions.     His    own  of  "  Violett  "  for  hearing  and  feeling  in 

design,  he  writes,  was  not  to  teach,  but  colors  is  brought  in  so  mechanically  and 

to  describe — to  observe  and  chronicle  the  obtrusively  as  to  lose  its  poetic  and  sug- 

actual,  leaving  remedies  to  others.     But  gestive  value.     This  peculiar  mixing  of 

in  the  course  of  his  work  he  was  led  into  sensations,  which  is  something  like  the 

offering  suggestions  as  to  how  advances  crossing   of   telephone   wires,   has   been 

might  be  made.     Some  of  these  are  re-  very  effectively  and  delicately  used,  as 

iterated   in   his   conclusion.     "  Improve-  well  as  most  absurdly  abused,  by  several 

ment   must  be   sought,   first   of  all,"  he  story-writers    and    poets,    especially    in 

writes,  "  in  the  deepening  of  the  senti-  France  and  Belgium,  but  in  this  novel  it 

ment  of  Individual  Responsibility."    But  acts  as  a  guide  to  the  hero  very  much 

as  to  how  this  estimable  sentiment  is  to  as  the  magic  music  did  in  the  finding 

be  developed  we  are  left  in  vague  doubts.  ,  v.olett.     Bv  Baroness  von  Hutten.     Boston: 
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game  of  our  chiklhood.  Just  as  in  l)i 
Maurier's  "Martian" — a  very  similar  dis 
appointment,  by  the  way — '*  Barty  "  lost 
the  sense  of  north,  so  "  Violett  "  loses 
his  chromatic  perceptions  and  all  tilings 
become  grey  whenever  he  violates  his 
ethical  or  esthetical  ideal. 

It  is  to  him  a  sort  of  conscience  and 
keeps  him  true  to  the  conventional  moral- 
ity of  romances,  which  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  do,  because  this  peculiar  system  of 
ethics  is  not  founded  on  either  philoso- 
phy or  common  sense.  But  ''  Violett  "  is 
a  genius,  and  a  genius  can  do  anything — 
except  act  like  other  people.  He  is  as 
ignorant  and  as  innocent  as  Parsifal,  and, 
like  Parsifal,  he  makes  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  for  other  people  by  not  asking 
questions.  He  has  a  marvelous  appre- 
ciation of  the  technique  of  English 
poetry,  but  does  not  know  the  meaning 
of  some  of  the  commonest  words.  He 
can  take  the  star  role  in  a  historical  drama 
without  any  previous  training;  but,  then 
again,  he  does  not  know  enough  to  go  in 
when  it  rains  or  to  feed  himself  when  he 
is  hungry.  He  is  a  wonderful  musician 
and  swimmer,  but  both  these  gifts  fail 
him  when  they  are  most  needed. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  things  are 
no  more  incredible  than  those  which 
form  the  substance  of  some  of  our  great- 
est novels,  and  that  is  true,  but  in  this 
case  the  impossible  is  not  made  plausi- 
ble, nor  the  improbable    convincing. 

The  boy  of  the  lighthouse,  grown  un- 
der the  shadow  of  a  great  crime ;  his 
plunge  into  the  artificialities  of  theatrical 
people  in  London  ;  the  vivid  descriptions 
of  both  sea  and  town ;  the  playmates 
created  by  the  fancy  of  the  lonely  boy ; 
the  very  lifelike  and  well-drawn  charac- 
ter of  Sonnenthal — all  this  is  material  of 
the  best  quality,  but  it  is  largely  spoiled 
l)y  the  crudeness  and  carelessness  witli 
which  the  book  is  put  together.  If  the 
author  had  worked  over  it  for  some  fif- 
teen years,  as  Watts-Dunton  did  over 
"  Aylwin."  it  would  have  1)een  a  j2:-reat 
book.  The  author  should  have  pursued 
her  investigations  in  experimental  psy- 
chology a  little  further  and  she  would 
not  have  said  that  a  .sfrey  object  on  a 
crimson  background  looks  red.  It  would 
be  well  also  to  hire  an  expert  librarian  to 
keep  track  of  the  little  box  of  books  left 
bv  "  Violett's  "  mother,  to  prevent  the 
change  of  "  Oliver  Twist  "  into  Byron. 


l)u      Professor   [Griggs's  New    Book 


L'rofkssok  lii^KJCs'.s  learning  and  in- 
dustry are  uncjuestionable.  In  the  present 
little  volume  '^  he  avowedly  directs  them 
to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  har- 
monization of  the  Gospels,  professing  to 
"  apply  the  same  rigorous  methods  of 
criticism  to  the  New  Testament  that  I  had 
applied  for  many  years  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment." 

The  author's  conviction  is  that  he  has 
found  "  new  light  "  in  respect  to  the  pe- 
riod before  the  Baptist's  imprisonment 
and  the  visits  to  Jerusalem  reported  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  old  stumbling  blocks 
of  the  harmonists.  ''  Criticism  "  he  seems 
to  take  as  meaning  freedom  to  reject, 
alter  or  accept  the  statements  of  his 
sources  in  accordance  solely  with  his  own 
harmonistic  idea,  without  comparison  or 
critical  valuation.  On  this  plan  the  diffi- 
culties, of  course,  are  easily  overcome. 
In  reality  the  typical  "  harmonist "  is 
from  the  very  nature  of  his  assumptions 
uncritical,  and  it  is  this  temper  which 
controls  the  present  attempt,  A  few  il- 
lustrations will  suffice. 

On  p.  3  it  is  said  to  be  implied  by 
Luke's  omission  of  "  after  John  was  de- 
livered up"  (Mark  1:14)  that  "Luke 
did  not  think  the  ministry  of  Jesus  in 
Galilee  began  after  the  arrest  of  the  Bap- 
tist." On  the  next  two  pages  (4  and  ^) 
this  becomes  repeatedly  "  Luke's  state- 
ment." But  the  only  reply  to  the  obvious 
explanation,  ''  Having  related  the  arrest 
of  John  in  3 :  19,  Luke  saw  no  reason  to 
refer  to  it  again  in  4:  14"  is  that  this 
topical  order  ''  destroys  the  historical  im- 
portance "  of  the  clause.  This  may  be 
true ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  infer  more 
than  that  Luke  saw  in  Mark  i  :  14  no 
such  causal  relation  as  is  assumed 
by  Matthew  (Matt.  4:12).  Professor 
Briggs's  inferences  ig^nore  Acts  i :  22  and 
10 :  37,  and  leave  wholly  out  of  consid- 
eration the  admitted  apolo^^etic  interest 
of  later  times,  so  marked  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  to  refute  the  representation  that 
Jesus  "  came  after  "  the  Baptist  and  was 
therefore  inferior. 

On    p.    Tog    wc    read    ''  there    was    an 

eclipse  of  the  sun  (  !)  and  an  earthquake. 

.     The  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent 

*  New  Light  ox  tiik  Lipr  of  Jesi's.  Bii  Charlea 
A.  Brifiqs,  D.D.,  Profenaor  of  Bihliral  Thcolo(}ri, 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  New  York  :  (  harles 
Scrihner's   Sons.   1004.      Pp.   xii.   19G.      ."?1.2'\ 
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by  the  earthquake."  On  p.  172  ''  there 
is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  earUest 
traditions  that  Mary  retained  her  perpet- 
ual virginity."  On  p.  186  "  Probably 
here  the  incident  of  the  finding  of  a 
shekel  in  a  fish  occurred."  To  establish 
the  sequence  of  occurrences  in  the  "  forty 
days  "  after  the  resurrection  it  suffices  to 
count  the  number  of  reported  appear- 
ances and  distribute  them  between  Jeru- 
salem and  Galilee,  without  any  regard  to 
the  conflicting  streams  of  tradition.  Mark 
16:9-20,  though  acknowledged  to  be 
spurious,  is  regarded  as  derived  indirect- 
ly from  the  same  author,  though  this  gos- 
pel supports  the  Galilean  form,  the  Ap- 
pendix the  Jerusalem  form,  the  two  ex- 
cluding one  another.  It  is  sufficient  rea- 
son for  the  statement  (p.  118)  ''They 
saw  Jesus  ascend  into  heaven  on  the 
sixth  Lord's  day  after  his  resurrection," 
that  "  it  is  altogether  probable  that  Jesus 
would  choose  a  Lord's  day  for  his  as- 
cension.'^  On  p.  59,  "  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  casting-  of  the  traders  out  of  the 
temple  on  the  tenth  day  was  due  to  an 
attempt  to  defraud  his  disciples  in  the 
purchase  of  the  Paschal  lamb."  On  p. 
103  this  trivial  fancy  is  again  "  possibly  " 
the  occasion  of  Jesus'  "  assertion  of  his 
Messianic  authority;  "  on  p.  188,  "  prob- 
ably." 

To  regard  this  work  as  ''  rigorous 
criticism  "  would  be  to  turn  the  science 
into  a  laughing-stock.  Yet  we  have  not 
to  do  with  dogmatic  ignorance,  but  with 
the  work  of  a  real  and  in  some  respects 
a  great  scholar.  The  explanation  is  all 
contained  in  the  candid  avowal  that 
"  harmonization "  is  the  object.  The 
word  "  criticism  "  seems  to  be  used  in  a 
Pickwickian  sense.  This  explains  why 
the  writer  finds  no  problem  in  the  va- 
riation of  the  Johannine  from  the  Synop- 
tic account  of  the  Baptismal  Vision.  Both 
are  true  : 

"  The  theophany  of  the  heavenly  Voice  and 
the  Dove  convinced  the  Baptist  that  Jesns  was 
the  Messiah :  and  gave  Jesus  Himself  the  con- 
secration to  His  ministry." 

With  many  of  the  author's  ideas  we 
find  ourselves  in  sympathy,  in  particular 
with  his  belief  in  the  need  for  critical  an- 
alysis and  painstaking  research  into  the 
history  and  structure  of  all  the  Gospels, 
the  Fourth  not  excepted.  But  "  new 
light,"  even  if  present  (and  we  cordially 


admit  the  title  to  be  in  some  respects  de- 
served) will  hardly  commend  itself  to  a 
sane  and  sober-minded  public  when  con- 
trolled by  the  harmonistic  purpose. 


The   History  of  Mexico 

Mr.  Noll's  volumes*  give  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  long  course  of 
events  from  pre-Columbian  to  present 
times  by  which  our  Southern  neighbor 
has,  after  many  broils  and  vicissitudes, 
worked  its  own  way  upward  to  a  com- 
paratively high  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  In  the  pages  dealing  with 
the  primitive  Mexican  tribes  Mr.  Noll, 
it  can  be  demurred,  is  rather  dogmatic. 
French  authors  and  some  American  in- 
vestigators hold  that  the  ancient  Mexican 
civilizations  were  simply  the  outgrowth 
of  mound-builders  who  emigrated  from 
what  is  now  the  United  States  southward. 
Prof.  Edward  Seler,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent archeologists,  advances  the  opposite 
theory  that  the  Toltec,  Aztec  and  Maya 
cultures  originated  in  the  regions  where 
they  are  found  in  Mexico.  Man  is  very 
old  in  America,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  year  720,  which  has  been 
ascribed  as  the  starting  time  of  the  Tol- 
tecs  in  Mexico  and  which  Mr.  Noll  dis- 
misses as  ''  a  suspiciously  early  date,"  is 
not  so  remote  a  date  after  all.  If,  as  good 
authorities  contend,  the  cultures  of  those 
ancient  tribes  were  neither  borrowed  nor 
imported  from  any  other  people,  but  were 
spontaneous  and  original,  then  their  de- 
velopment must  have  been  the  slow  proc- 
ess of  many,  many  centuries.  Aboriginal 
tribes  do  not  suddenly  leap  from  rude 
huts  to  the  erection  of  sculptured  stone 
edifices  nor  from  savagery  to  a  compara- 
tively high  practice  of  constructive  and 
decorative  arts  in  one,  two  or  three  cen- 
turies. 

With  that  part  of  Mexico's  history  be- 
ginning with  the  Conquest  there  is  more 
reason  to  expect  approximately  careful 
statements.  The  account  of  the  Conquest 
is  succinctly  given,  but  there  are  certain 
discrepancies  which  are  open  to  revision. 
Mr.  Noll  doubts  the  existence  of  sixty 
thousand  families  or  even  sixty  thousand 

*  A  Short  History  of  Mexico.  Bp  Arthur 
Howard  Noll.  Chicago  :  A.  S.  McClurg  &  Co.  75 
cents  net. 

From  Empire  to  Republic  Bv  the  same 
author.     Chicago-  A.  S.  McClnrg  &  Co.     $1.40  net. 
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scxils  in  Tenochtitlan  and  Tlateloco 
(practically  composing  what  later  became 
the  City  of  Mexico)  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest.  Yet  he  tells  that  in  May,  1520, 
there  was  a  general  slaughter  of  the  na- 
tives at  a  feast,  and  when  the  Indians 
arose  to  resent  this  in  armed  conflict 
great  loss  was  inflicted  upon  them.  In 
July,  1520.  when  Cortes  were  forced  to 
make  a  sortie  out  of  the  city,  the  losses 
of  the  Aztecs,  says  Mr.  Noll,  were  be- 
yond computation.  Smallpox,  introduced 
into  Mexico  by  a  negro  in  the  army  of 
Marvaez,  carried  off  thousands  of  the  na- 
tives. Subsequently  Cortes  besieged  Te- 
nochtitlan, and  the  daily  losses  of  its  de- 
fenders arc  again  stated  to  have  been  be- 
yond computation.  ''  It  is  hazarded  as  a 
guess  that  100,000  of  the  Aztecs  had  died 
either  in  battle  or  of  hunger  during  the 
siege."  This  estimate  seems  to  make  no 
allowance  for  the  numbers  dying  of  dis- 
ease during  the  horrors  of  the  long  siege 
of  1 52 1,  when  the  streets  were  littered 
with  festering  corpses.  Mr.  Noll  states 
that  at  times  the  people  of  Tenochtitlan 
were  reinforced  by  warriors  from  neigh- 
boring pueblos,  but  even  with  the  most 
generous  outside  assistance,  the  resident 
fighting  population  must  have  been  ver>^ 
large. 

Conquered  bv  the  Spaniards  because  of 
their  own  internal  dissensions,  the  In- 
dians at  no  time  lost  their  love  of  inde- 
pendence. Di^Hng  the  long  rule  of  the 
sixty-four  Spanish  viceroys,  from  1535 
to  1821,  their  spirit  was  dormant,  not 
suppressed,  and  the  centuries  of  official 
and  ecclesiastical  extortion,  oppression 
and  discrimination  to  which  they  were 
subjected  only  the  more  inflamed  them 
with  an  enduring  sense  of  wrong.  When 
Hidalgo,  a  Creole  priest,  first  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  in  1810  his  army  was 
largely  composed  of  Indians,  and  in 
every  later  uprising  the  Indians  came  in- 
stantly forward.  From  the  independence 
of  Mexico  in  1821  to  the  advent  of  Maxi- 
milian one  revolution  followed  fast  upon 
another ;  but  it  was  to  the  courage,  the 
patience  and  the  sagacity  of  a  pure- 
blood  Indian,  Benito  Juarez,  that  the 
movement  which  overthrew  Maximilian 
and  established  the  republic  on  a  firm 
basis  was  greatly  due.  And  it  is  due  to 
another  great  Mexican,  partly  of  Indian 
blood,  Porfirio  Diaz,  that  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  has  been  raised  to  a  point  of  or- 


der and  progress  which,  in  some  respects, 
exceed  those  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  For  comprehensive  treatment  of 
the  history  of  Mexico  Mr.  Noll's  volumes 
are  entitled  to  first  place  in  the  literature 
dealing  with  that  country,  and  we  hope 
that  he  will  supplement  these  with  a  work 
that  could  not  fail  to  be  of  absorbing  in- 
terest— a  detailed  account  of  the  social 
and  economic  progress  of  the  Mexican 
people. 

Mycenaean  Troy.  By  Herbert  Gushing  Tol- 
man,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  and  Gilbert  Gampbell 
Scoggiitj'M.A.  American  Book  Gompany, 
1903. 

This  book  of  somewhat  less  than 
seventy-three  pages  of  printed  matter, 
apart  from  the  preface,  table  of  contents 
and  list  of  illustrations,  is  an  attempt  to 
present  in  condensed  and  somewhat 
popular  form  the  results  of  Professor 
Dorpf eld's  definitive  excavations  at  Troy, 
published  by  him  in  a  large  book.  Lay- 
men and  even  scholars  will  be  thankful 
for  this  concise  presentation.  Schlie- 
mann's  name  is  inseparably  connected 
with  Troy.  But  the  work  of  Dorpfeld, 
carried  on  both  in  association  with 
Schliemann  and  after  his  death,  is  what 
gave  to  the  world  the  real  Troy.  At 
Dorpfeld's  first  appearance  on  the  scenes 
along  with  Schliemann  it  was  said, 
'*  Then  there  was  light  also  among  the 
walls  of  Priam's  citadel."  There  was 
much  need  of  this,  for  to  the  casual 
visitor  of  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  now 
known  as  Troy,  nothing  is  more  confus- 
ing than  the  apparent  hodgepodge  of 
walls  that  cover  the  slopes  of  the  hill  and 
appear  inside  it.  Dorpfeld  has  become 
the  expositor  par  excellence  of  these 
walls.  Schliemann  had  supposed  until 
his  death  that  the  Troy  of  Homer  was 
the  small  and  insignificant  city,  the  sec- 
ond on  the  spot,  and  several  times 
burned.  But  it  now  appears  that  the 
sixth  city  from  the  bottom,  a  stately 
acropolis,  with  a  wall  as  impressive  as 
those  of  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  was  the  one 
known  to  Homer,  and  is  a  Troy  which 
the  world  can  accept  as  such.  This  is 
what  the  present  publication  undertakes 
to  present,  and  the  task  has  been  fairly 
and  successfully  performed.  To  the  or- 
dinary reader  there  will  doubtless  still  be 
a  penumbra  of  difficulty,  inasmuch  as 
such  a  complexus  of  walls  can  only  be 
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perfectly  understood  by  going  around 
them  and  over  them,  preferably  in  the 
company  of  Dorpfeld,  whose  custom  it  is 
to  expound  these  walls  annually  to  per- 
sons particularly  interested  in  them.  But 
the  editors  of  this  book  have  endeavored 
to  perform  in  a  way  this  function  for 
those  not  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  that 
privilege.  The  numerous  illustrations  in- 
tended to  assist  to  this  end  are,  unfor- 
tunately, in  many  cases  inadequately  re- 
produced. To  the  description  are  ap- 
pended two  short  chapters,  "  The  Myce- 
naean Civilization  "  and  "  The  Mycenaean 
Age  and  the  Homeric  Poems,"  both  re- 
grettably brief,  but  made  so  in  keeping 
with  the  scope  of  the  book.  An  occa- 
sional inaccuracy  occurs ;  for  instance, 
when  Sparta  is  spoken  of  as  nine  miles 
from  Athens,  whereas  it  is  eleven  miles 
distant  by  the  shortest  road,  and  Menidhi 
(i.e.,  the  beehive  tomb,  of  course)  as 
seven  miles  distant,  when  it  is  really  only 
five. 

The  Web.  By  Frederick  Trevor  Hill.  •  New 
York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,;^i.5o. 

The  most  vital  scenes  in  this  story  art" 
laid  in  the  Manhattan  County  Court 
Plouse,  its  principal  protagonist  being  a 
brilliant  young  lawyer  upon  whose  skill 
and  resolution  hang  the  destinies  of  more 
than  one  celebrated  case.  His  rescue  of 
two  of  his  clients  from  the  web  of 
"  shifts,  evasions,  trickery,  political 
*  pull '  and  absolute  dishonesty  which 
sometimes  complicate  modern  legal  pro- 
cedure "  constitute  the  substance  of  this 
genuinely  absorbing  narrative ;  but  there 
is  a  thread  of  pretty  romance  interwoven 
with  the  sterner  stufif  which  is  as  delicate 
as  it  is  refreshing.  Altogether  the  book 
is  one  of  notable  excellence  and  makes 
good  its  publishers'  claim  for  it  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Hill  has  woven  into  his 
striking  study  of  the  law  and  of  human 
character  a  most  absorbing  story  which 
challenges  comparison  with  the  best  nov- 
els in  construction,  finish  and  sustained 
interest. 

To-day  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  By  William 
Eleroy  Curtis.  New  York:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.,  $2.00. 

The  letters  of  Mr.  Curtis  from  foreign 
countries  are  so  prominent  a  feature  of 
several  of  our  daily  papers  that  it  is  not 


necessary  to  do  more  than  call  attention 
to  this  collection.  Written  as  they  arc 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  hundred  words 
a  day,  sometimes  under  the  most  incon- 
venient surroundings,  they  are  neither 
profound  nor  accurate,  nor  have  they  any 
literary  charm  ;  but  they  are  always  read- 
al^lc  and  contain  information  as  to  pres- 
ent conditions  not  easily  found  elsewhere. 

Pebbles 

A  WORD  to  the  wise  is  superfluous. — Yale 
Record. 

.  . .  .Foreigner:  "  Where  sail  I  learn  ze  Amer- 
rican  vays?"  Facetious  Acquaintance:  "Try 
the  Customs  House." — Princeton  Tiger. 

.  . .  .The  importunate  lover  had  just  proposed. 
"  Let  your  answer  be  a  vowel  with  a  consonant 
on  either  side  of  it/'  he  gently  begged  her.  The 
charming  girl  smiled.  "Very  well,"  she  said. 
"  Git !  " — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

. . .  .With  Vienna  20  miles  away  the  Emperor 
ordered  the  army  to  encamp  for  the  night  in  a 
driving  rain.  "But  the  tents  leak/'  objected 
the  Adjutant.  "  Pitch  them/'  commanded  Na- 
poleon sternly. — Yale  Record. 

Under  her  splendid,  costly  veil 

The  happy  heiress  stands ; 
The  girl,  a  gorgeous  sight  is  she, 

With  gems  upon  her  hands : 
Beneath  a  dozen  strings  of  pearls 

Her  virgin  breast  expands. 

Her  gown  cost  twenty  thousand  plunks. 

The  gems  caught  in  her  hair 
Are  worth  a  hundred  thousand  more, 

The  shoes  she  has  to  wear 
Gleam  with  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth 

Of  jewels  fastened  there. 

From  head  to  feet  she's  studded  with 

The  richest  gems  that  glow, 
No  wonder  that  with  honest  pride 

The  groom  beholds  her  so — 
She's  worth  a  dozen  times  her  weight 

In   yellow  gold,  you  know. 

The  organ  peals  triumphantly, 

The  wondrous  thing  is  done ; 
The  fight  was  hard  for  Cupid,  but 

The  citadel  is  won — 
The  lady  has  the  title,  and 

The  nobleman  the  "mon." 

Thanks,   thanks  to   thee,   oh   happy   bride, 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught ; 

Thus  love,  divine  and  sacred  still, 
A  miracle  has  wrought, 

And  thus  low-down  vulgarity 
Receives  another  swat  I 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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The  Recent  Prstal   Report 

A  MAJORITY  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress whose  names  appear  in  the  recent 
supplemental  report  from  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  are  now  suffering  from 
unjust  criticism.  The  origin  of  this  report, 
or  statement,  may  be  found  in  the  first 
Bristow  report,  which  said  that  "  long- 
time leases  for  post  office  premises  were 
canceled  and  the  rent  increased  upon  the 
recommendation  of  influential  Repre- 
sentatives ;  "  that  '*  if  a  member  of  Con- 
gress requested  an  increase  in  the  clerk 
hire  allowed  to  a  postmaster,  Beavers 
generally  complied,  regardless  of  the 
merits  of  the  case,"  and  that  Beavers 
''  made  contracts  with  members  of  Con- 
gress for  the  rental  of  premises,"  eitlier 
in  their  own  names  or  in  the  names  of 
their  agents.  Proof  in  support  of  these 
assertions  was  demanded  by  the  Demo- 
crats, who  were  asking  for  a  comprehen- 
sive investigation  of  the  Department. 
Proof  of  the  first  of  them  had  already 
been  given  in  the  official  record  of  the 
transactions  in  Chautauqua  County,  New 
York,  to  which  we  referred  some  time 
ago.  But  those  instances  were  of  an 
exceptional  character.  The  committee 
called,  and  called  repeatedly,  upon  the 
Department  for  the  complete  record.  Af- 
ter some  delay  it  was  forwarded  to  the 
committee,  a  document  of  218  pages,  and 
the  committee  laid  it  before  the  House. 
The  result  was  that  the  just  suffered  with 
the  unjust. 

The  statement  had  been  prepared 
hastily;  the  instances  cited  in  it  had  not 
been  subjected  to  such  classification  and 
explanatory  comment  as  justice  required  ; 
the  evidence  in  certain  cases  was  incom- 
plete. We  do  not  say  that  any  part  of 
it  ought  to  have  been  withheld.  But  ex- 
isting official  papers  exonerating  mem- 
bers who  appear  to  be  accused  by  it  of 
wrongdoing  should  not  have  been 
omitted,  and  the  explanations  showing 
that  there  was  nothing  dishonest  or  cen- 
surable in  a  large  majority  of  these  trans- 
actions should  have  accompanied  the 
record.    The  committee  could  not  edit  the 


statement;  it  could  not  make  the  needed 
classification;  it  could  only  make  ade- 
quate explanation  and  comment  in  an 
accompanymg  report  of  its  own,  and  this, 
for  some  reason,  it  failed  to  do. 

Our  review  of  the  substance  of  the 
statement  must  be  brief.  The  three  in- 
stances of  the  leasing  of  property  owned 
by  members  present  no  indication  of 
fraud  or  wrong.  Leases  were  first  made 
before  the  owners  entered  Congress ;  re- 
newals while  they  were  members  were  in 
technical  violation  of  the  statute ;  but  it 
now  appears  that  in  two  instances,  at 
least,  the  owners  sought  to  obey  the  law 
and  can  produce  the  official  reports  or 
opinions  by  which  the  Department  satis- 
fied them  that  existing  conditions  might 
properly  be  continued.  Of  course,  these 
papers  should  have  been  included  in  the 
report.  The  rents  were  small  and  rea- 
sonable. So  far  as  we  know,  it  is  not 
asserted  by  any  one  that  there  was  any 
dishonesty,  any  "  graft,"  in  these  trans- 
actions. It  would  be  absurd  to  assert  it. 
These  cases  should  not  be  classed  with 
those  others  in  Chautauqua  County, 
where  men  were  fraudulently  carried 
on  the  post  office  pay  roll  for  years  and 
the  leasing  of  post  office  rooms  had  some 
curious  features.  We  cannot  find  any 
evidence  of  dishonesty  in  the  report's 
177  instances  of  recommendation  from 
members  concerning  leases,  or,  we  should 
say,  in  those  selected  examples  that  have 
been  given  to  the  press.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  work  which  a  member  is  ex- 
pected to  do  at  Washington  for  his  con- 
stituents, we  find  nothing  discreditable  to 
Mr.  Hill  in  his  letters  and  efforts  with 
respect  to  the  renting  and  equipment  of 
rooms  for  the  post  office  in  Norwalk. 
altho  it  is  pointed  out  that  he  held  one- 
twenty-ninth  of  the  stock  of  a  club  that 
owned  property  including  these  rooms, 
for  which  the  Government  pays  $900  per 
annum.  Even  the  $100  additional  rent 
for  which  Mr.  Bates  asked  appears  to 
have  been  deserved  by  the  town  that 
owned  the  property  in  question.  But  he 
should  not  have  sought  thus  to  use  the 
Department  to  promote  his  renomination. 
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Of  the  i6i  instances  of  asking  for  anvl  a  case  of  this  kind  for  him  so  to  defend 
obtaining  additional  allowances  for  clerk  himself  in  his  district  and  so  to  explain 
hire,  nearly  all  involve  very  small  sums,  that  he  shall  lose  nothing  there.  And 
to  a  considerable  part  of  which,  at  least,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  all  these 
the  postmasters  were  fairly  entitled,  as  transactions  were  with  officers,  since  in- 
the  subsequent  official  estimates  showed,  dieted  or  convicted,  whose  power  and 
We  suppose  that  in  some  of  these  cases  whose  escape  from  punishment  in  the 
the  member  was  asked  to  interpose  in  past  have  been  accounted  for  in  public 
order  that  the  delay  of  much  red  tape  reports  by  the  explanation  that  they  had 
might  be  prevented.  In  other  cases  won  the  support  of  Congressmen  by 
members  may  have  been  deceived  b\  granting  their  requests  for  favors  that 
postmasters.  It  is  possible  that  in  a  few  should  have  been  withheld, 
of  these  instances  the  money  (commonly  Those  who  suflFer  by  unjust  accusation 
not  exceeding  $300  or  $400)  was  wrong-  may  fairly  hold  the  Department  respon- 
fully  diverted  to  persons  who  ought  not  sible  for  their  losses.  The  dealings  of  a 
to  have  received  it,  but  there  is  no  proof  Congressman  with  an  executive  Depart- 
of  this.  The  list  includes  Mr.  Bristow  ment  should  always  be  of  a  character 
himself,  who  asked  that  an  allowance  of  that  can  bear  the  light  of  publicity,  but 
$180  should  be  given  to  the  postmaster  he  has  a  right  to  ask  that  they  shall  be 
at  Erie,  Kan.  An  official  inquiry  at  a  published  fairly  and  reasonably,  if  pub- 
later  date  showed  that  the  man  was  en-  lished  at  all.  In  this  case  some  one  in  the 
titled  to  only  $50.  Post  Office  Department  has  blundered. 

It  is  difficult  to  generalize  justly  not  in  sending  the  record  to  the  com- 
concerning  all  the  instances  in  the  mittee,  but  in  presenting  it  in  an  incom- 
report.  In  a  few  of  them  there  plete  form  and  without  such  classifica- 
may  have  been  slight  traces  of  moral  tion  and  fair  explanation  as  a  scrupulous 
turpitude;  but  the  statement  as  a  regard  for  justice  demanded.  Mr.  Bris- 
whole  warrants  neither  the  severe  tow  has  been  ill  for  several  weeks,  and 
public  criticism  that  has  pointed  to  it  as  he  does  not  appear  to  be  responsible  for 
proof  of  corruption  nor  the  extraor-  the  error.  Responsibility  must  rest  upon 
dinary  denunciation  of  the  Department's  the  Postmaster-General,  who  should 
officers  by  members  of  the  House  during  have  been  induced  some  time  ago  to  seek 
the  debate  of  last  week.  We  have  no-  the  retirement  of  private  life, 
ticed  in  one  of  our  contemporaries  the  ^ 
remark  that  no  one  of  these  complaining  ^,  t-  j  .lit 
members  will  suflfer  by  reason  of  the  ^^e  Fundamental  Issues 
report  if  he  really  has  done  no  wrong.  Whatever  the  apparent  or  nominal 
But  it  is  true  that  some  of  them  are  an-  issues  of  a  political  campaign  may  be, 
gry,  because,  altho  innocent,  they  foresee  there  are  always  two  real  issues  at  the 
clearly  their  own  suffering  and  loss.  It  bottom.  It  is  these  that  men  differ  over, 
is  to  be  expected,  we  think,  that  several  and  sometimes  fight  over,  whatever  the 
members  will  be  deprived  of  renomina-  shibboleths  with  which  they  try  to  fool 
tion  or  re-election  on  account  of  this  re-  one  another,  or  succeed  in  fooling  them- 
port,  altho  it  shows  them  to  have  been  selves.  In  what  relation  shall  the  nation 
guilty  of  nothing  more  objectionable  than  stand  toward  the  great  world  of  man- 
an  attempt  to  improve  the  service  at  their  kind  beyond  its  own  borders?  That  is 
local  post  offices.  What  they  have  done  one  issue,  as  old  as  political  institutions, 
has  now  berji  associated  by  this  report  and  as  new  as  the  youngest  republic  in 
with  the  frauds  exposed  by  the  Bristow  the  family  of  States.  What  kind  of  a 
investigation,  and  their  names  have  been  government  shall  the  nation  have  within 
associated  with  those  of  the  rascals  whom  the  sphere  of  its  own  internal  affairs? 
the  Government  is  prosecuting.  Some  of  That  is  the  other  question,  sometimes  be- 
them,  whose  course  has  not  been  entirely  coming  the  question  of  constitutional 
clean,  may  suffer  justly ;  the  innocent  will  forms,  as  monarchical  or  republican ; 
suffer  with  them.  After  a  Representative  sometimes  becoming  the  question  of  con- 
has  been  pilloried  by  thoughtless  or  stitutional  limitations,  defining  govem- 
biased  newspapers,  and  denounced  in  mental  powers ;  more  often  becoming  the 
their  startling  headlines,  it  is  difficult  in  question  of  policy — of  what  specific  things 
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the  Government  here  and  now  shall  un-  oceans   as  an  American  enterprise,     liis 

dertake  to  do.  Secretary   of   State   has  approved   him- 

It  is  only  at  infrequent  intervals,  how-  self  the  most  far-seeing  and  positive  per- 
ever,  that  both  of  these  fundamental  ques-  sonal  force  that  America  has  until  now 
tions  take  on  an  exceptional  importance  thrown  into  the  balance  of  world  pohtics. 
at  the  same  time,  in  any  one  political  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Roosevelt  stands 
campaign.  Under  the  administrations  of  for  the  supremacy  of  the  state  over  cor- 
Washington,  of  Jefferson,  and  of  Madi-  porate  interests  as  unflinchingly  as  Wil- 
son in  our  own  history  foreign  and  do-  Ham  of  Normandy  and  Henry  II  stood 
mestic  affairs  were  nicely  balanced  pub-  for  the  supremacy  of  the  English  state 
lie  interests,  primarily  because  in  the  over  the  ecclesiastical  interests  that 
creation  of  a  new  body  politic  it  was  threatened  to  subvert  the  civil  power, 
necessary  to  establish  precedents  within  Any  Democratic  candidate  must  take  the 
each  sphere  of  activity.  Under  the  ad-  same  position  if  he  would  secure  a  large 
ministration  of  President  Monroe  a  for-  proportion  of  the  possible  Democratic 
eign  policy  was  promulgated  which  has  vote.  The  one  hope  of  the  corporate 
been  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  Ameri-  interests  to  prevent  a  further  legal  re- 
can  political  program  from  that  day  on.  striction  of  their  privileges  lay  in  a  possi- 
During  the  Civil  War  there  were  days  ble  defeat  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  Re- 
when  it  became  necessary  to  withdraw  publican  convention.  It  is  frankly  ad- 
attention  in  a  measure  from  the  domestic  mitted  that  the  hope  vanished  with  the 
struggle  and  to  turn  it  upon  the  delicate  death  of  Mr.  Hanna.  It  is  no  secret 
task  of  maintaining,  without  show  of  that  the  chief  personalities  in  Wall  Street 
force,  a  respected  and  independent  place  have  since  Mr.'Hanna's  death  made  pil- 
among  the  nations.  With  these  excep-  grimages  to  the  White  House  to  ascertain 
tions  our  politics  has  been  concerned  how  far  they  may  expect  to  obtain  some 
chiefly  with  domestic  interests.  recognition  of  what  they  are  pleased  to 

Four  years  ago  our  relations  to  the  call  the  rights  of  corporate  property  from 

world  at  large  suddenly  became  the  para-  the  man  who,  as  they  now  believe,  will  in 

mount  issue.    The  Spanish  War  and  its  all   probability   occupy   the    Presidential 

consequences,  the  extension  of  our  sov-  office   for  another  four  years, 

ereignty   to   insular  possessions   and  to  There  is  great  encouragement  for  all 

the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  our  rela-  patriotic  Americans  in  the  situation  that 

tions   to   the    disintegrating   Empire   of  is  thus  taking  shape.     There  will  be  no 

China    for  a  time  put  all  domestic  ques-  going  back  from  the  position  which  this 

tions  into  the  background.     Yet,   even  nation  has  taken  as  a  positive,  a  progres 

then,  the  nominal  issue  and  one  of  the  sive,  but  always  conservative  and  humane 

real  issues  fought  out  in  the  Bryan-Mc-  power,  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth; 

Kinley  contest   was  that  of  the  integrity  and  this  progress  happily  will  probably 

and   stability   of  our   monetary   system,  not  be  made  at  the  cost  of  such  indiffer- 

while  deep  down  in  the  hearts  of  hun-  ence  to  the  economic  and  personal  liber- 

dreds  of  thousands  of  voters    who  cast  ties  of  the  American  people  themselves 

their  ballots  for  Mr.  Bryan  was  the  con-  as  usually  attends  an  expansion  of  national 

viction  that  in  fact  they  were  fighting  for  influence    through    military    operations, 

economic   liberty  against  powerful   cor-  As  things  look  now    we  are  justified  in 

porate  interests.  believing  that  the  entire  people  is  thor- 

The  campaign  which  is  now  beginning  oughly  awake  to  the  importance  of  as- 

in  the  preliminary  skirmishing  of  possi-  serting  and  establishing  the  principle  of 

ble  candidates  for  the   Presidential  of-  the  supremacy  of  public  over  private  in- 

fice  will  be  a  memorable  one  in  the  frank-  terests  in  the  economic  organization  of 

ness  with  which  both  of  the  fundamental  society,  step  by  step  with  the  growth  of 

issues  will  be  recognized.     Mr.   Roose-  American  commercial  supremacy  and  of  • 

velt  stands  unequivocally  for  a  policy  of  American  influence  in  the  world  at  large, 

positive  influence  in  world  affairs.     He  We  look  to  see  a  progressive  socializa- 

has  unhesitatingly  committed  his  admin-  tion  of  the  vast  capitalistic  basis  of  our 

istration  to  a  reconstitution  of  political  material   prosperity.      We   are   entering 

lines  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  to  upon  a  campaign  that  will  carry  us  an- 

the  building  of  a  waterway  uniting  the  smother  stage  in  the  evolution  of  a  society 
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wherein  freedom  and  opportunity  of  the 
individual  shall  ultimately  be  established, 
while  the  Government  that  protects  him 
at  home  is  strong  to  represent  him  as  a 
potent  factor  in  the  civilization  of  the 
world. 

What  Are  Sheriffs   For? 

Two  notable  attempts  have  been  made 
the  past  week  violently  to  interfere  with 
the  execution  of  law,  one  in  Springfield, 
O.,  the  other  in  Murphysboro,  111.  In 
one  case  the  attempt  succeeded,  in  the 
other  it  failed.  What  is  the  reason  that 
it  succeeded  in  one  case  and  failed  in  the 
other  ?  It  was  simply  a  matter  of  sheriff. 
At  Springfield  the  sheriff  would  not  re- 
sist the  mob  because  he  was  afraid  there 
might  be  ''  loss  of  life ;  "  at  Murphys- 
boro the  sheriff  called  in  one  deputy,  and 
the  two  men  put  their  guns  out  of  the 
window  and  threatened  to  shoot  any  one 
who  attacked  the  jail.  Then  the  mob 
melted  away. 

What  are  sheriffs  for  ?  Their  business 
is  to  preserve  the  peace.  They  are  the 
officers,  the  representatives,  of  the  might 
of  the  law ;  they  have  to  arrest  offenders 
against  law,  and  to  hold  prisoners  in  safe 
keeping  before  and  after  trial.  It  is  the 
sheriff's  business  to  protect  his  prisoner 
and  his  jail  against  violence.  This  is  not 
because  he  favors  his  prisoners,  but  be- 
cause he  is  the  guardian  and  defender  of 
the  law.  He  has  been  appointed  for  this 
very  purpose,  because  he  is  supposed  to 
be  a  man  of  courage.  A  coward  has  no 
business  to  be  a  sheriff.  A  man  who  has 
no  reverence  for  law  has  no  business  to 
be  a  sheriff.  It  was  the  business  of  the 
sheriff  in  Springfield  to  support  the  law 
against  that  audacious  and  lawless  mob. 
He  should  have  killed  ten  men,  or  fifty 
men,  or  a  hundred  men,  before  he  allowed 
law  to  be  thus  outraged.  He  could  have 
done  his  duty  well  enough,  but  he  was 
either  too  much  of  a  coward  or  too  much 
in  sympathy  with  the  mob  to  do  it.  It 
would  have  been  less  a  dishonor  to  the 
State  of  Ohio  to  have  had  a  hundred  of 
her  lawless  and  criminal  citizens  shot 
than  to  have  had  this  shameful  deed 
occur. 

Think  what  it  was.  A  man  charged 
with  a  very  serious  crime,  not  yet  tried 
and  condemned,  had  been  taken  by  the 


authority  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  was 
held  in  a  State  building,  under  the  State 
protection.  The  molj  that  attacked  that 
building  assaulted  the  State  of  Ohio. 
They  were  rebels  against  its  law.  They 
took  by  violence  this  man  out  from  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  State  and  mur- 
dered him.  Then,  with  their  fury  still 
unglutted,  they  proceeded  from  murder 
to  the  crime  of  arson,  setting  the  resi- 
dences of  citizens  on  fire.  Meanwhile  the 
sheriff  let  them  have  their  way,  until  the 
Governor  of  the  State  sent  troops  to 
restore  peace. 

And  this  was  an  Ohio  sheriff ;  it  was 
an  Ohio  mob.  It  occurred  in  Spring- 
field, in  the  center  of  the  State,  only  a 
few  miles  west  of  Columbus,  the  capital. 
It  was  not  on  the  southern  edge  of  Ohio, 
near  the  Kentucky  border,  but  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  State.  It  was  not  in  Missis- 
sippi or  Louisiana,  but  in  the  State  that 
gives  us  Presidents,  and  in  the  town  that 
was  the  residence  of  the  late  Governor 
of  Ohio.  That  sheriff's  pusillanimity  has 
made  the  name  of  Ohio  a  by-word 
through  half  the  Union,  where  his  act 
and  that  of  the  mob  which  he  allowed  to 
do  the  work  will  be  declared  to  repre- 
sent the  will  of  the  people  of  the  State  he 
and  they  have  shamed.  No  one  can  say 
how  much  he  has  done  to  reverse  and 
destroy  the  credit  and  honor  with  which 
McKinley  and  Garfield  and  Hayes  had 
crowned  the  great  State  of  Ohio. 

We  have  one  bit  of  advice  to  give  in 
the  matter.  Let  not  Governor  Vardaman, 
of  Mississippi,  on  any  right  or  pretext 
of  courtesy  be  invited  to  visit  Ohio.  We 
can  imagine  what  he  would  say.  He 
would  recall  how  he  rushed  a  private 
train  to  stop  a  threatened  outbreak,  and 
put  the  prisoner  in  his  own  car  and  took 
him  to  a  place  of  safety.  And  he  repeated 
a  few  days  later  his  vigorous  protection 
in  another  case.  He  wants  law,  and 
nothing  but  law,  in  Mississippi.  He 
would  teach  Ohio  a  needed  lesson  in  the 
administration  of  law.  Poor  Ohio,  that 
must  go  to  Mississippi  for  instruction  and 
example ! 

The  poor  we  have  always  with  us : 
yes,  and  the  vicious  and  lawless  also. 
All  our  States  have  them — some  more  of 
them,  some  fewer ;  but  whether  they  shall 
submit  to  law  or  shall  override  law  is  a 
simple  matter  of  sheriff.  The  Lord  give 
us  sheriffs  that  can  shoot ! 
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Where    Marriage    Is    a     Misde- 
meanor. 

*■  Matrimony  is  an  honorable  estate  " 
— except  in  New  York.  *'  Commended 
among  all  men'' — except  school  boards. 
The  Prayer  Book  to  be  up  to  date  must 
be  revised  in  some  such  way  as  this. 
The  efforts  of  the  school  authorities  in 
Greater  New  York  to  stamp  out  matri- 
mony among  teachers  are  not  alto- 
gether successful.  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals has  declared  invalid  the  by-law 
forcing  the  resignation  of  any  teacher 
— that  is,  any  woman  teacher — who 
marries,  and  it  has  been  discovered 
that  it  was  not  well  enforced  even  when 
supposed  to  be  legal.  One  teacher  in 
Astoria  was  found  guilty  of  having 
been  married  last  vacation,  and  fur- 
ther detective  work  led  to  the  disclos- 
ure of  another  scandal  in  the  same 
school :  one  of  the  most  reputable  teach- 
ers v^^as  proved  to  have  been  living  in  a 
state  of  matrimony  for  the  last  three 
years  without  discovery  by  the  school 
authorities.  Of  course,  both  women 
were  discharged  at  once,  but  since  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  replace 
the  latter  of  these  two  teachers,  even 
at  her  salary  of  $1,040,  she  will  be  con- 
tinuously hired  to  teach  the  same  room 
as  a  substitute.  We  would,  however, 
warn  the  School  Board  that  compound- 
ing a  felony  makes  one  liable  to  its  pen- 
alty, and  by  this  evasion  of  their  own 
law  they  are  virtually  compounding  a 
marriage. 

While  the  school  boards  in  many 
parts  of  our  country  are  forcing  out  the 
married  teachers,  the  French  Govern- 
ment is  trying  to  get  a  law  passed  pro- 
hibiting from  teaching  any  one  who 
has  taken  vows  of  celibacy.  Now,  why 
not  arrange  a  system  of  international 
exchanges  and  make  both  sides  happy? 
Let  the  married  teachers  go  to  France 
and  the  celibate  come  to  America.  Or. 
perhaps  better  still,  let  the  wise  men 
who  have  authority  over  the  schools  in 
the  two  countries  get  together  and  ar- 
gue the  matter  out  before  they  carry 
out  their  opposing  plans  of  regulating 
the  domestic  affairs  of  those  who  are 
so  unfortimate  as  to  be  in  subjection 
to  them. 

The  argument  of  the  French  is  that 
celibates  are  so  abnormal  in  their  lives. 


dispositions  and  status  in  society  that 
they  are  not  fit  persons  to  serve  as  edu- 
cators. This  seems  somewhat  plau- 
sible at  least. 

The  argument  of  the  Americans  is 
that  if  married  a  woman  ought  to  be 
supported  by  her  husband  and  not  at 
the  expense  of  the  community.  This 
also  sounds  well,  but  in  making  this 
plea  they  virtually  admit  the  worst 
charges  that  have  been  made  against 
the  managers  of  schools  in  the  United 
States.  They  have  often  been  accused 
of  disposing  of  the  places  under  their 
control  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers, 
not  of  the  schools.  The  positions  were 
patronage,  spoils,  to  be  divided  among 
the  victors  in  a  political  fight,  or  be- 
stowed on  the  needy.  We  have  all 
laughed  at  the  country  town  (variously 
located)  which  elected  a  street  loafer 
justice  of  the  peace  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  to  be  supported  by  the  town 
some  way,  and  in  this  position  some- 
thing could  be  got  out  of  him  in  re- 
turn. 

Now  a  Home  for  Incurable  Old 
Maids  is  a  worthy  charity ;  and  in  these 
days  of  municipal  expansion  it  would 
not  be  at  all  out  of  the  way  for  a  city 
to  provide  for  a  few  years  light  and 
agreeable  occupation  for  nice  young 
girls  who  have  not  yet  found  them- 
selves, or  a  husband,  but  we  object  to 
using  the  public  schools  for  these  phil- 
anthropic purposes.  Any  of  the  school- 
ma'ams  who  are  not  giving  a  full 
equivalent  for  their  salaries,  but  are  in 
part  supported  by  public  charity,  ought 
to  be  discharged  without  waiting  till 
they  are  married,  and  any  member  of 
a  school  board  who  is  guilty  of  keep- 
ing such  a  teacher  on  the  pay  roll  ought 
to  be  put  in  the  penitentiary  for  mis- 
appropriation of  public  money.  Our 
children  are  so  important  that  they  de- 
serve the  best  teachers  obtainable,  and 
it  ought  not  to  make  any  difference 
whether  a  teacher  is  rich  or  poor,  mar- 
ried or  single.  Republican  or  Democrat, 
Methodist  or  Catholic,  born  in  the 
town  or  imported  from  another  State. 
From  a  theoretical  standpoint  it  would 
seem  that  the  fact  that  a  woman  has 
been  found  lovable  and  attractive 
enough  by  some  man  to  be  selected  as 
his  wife  does  not  prove  that  she  is  less 
suitable    as    a    teacher    than    her    col- 
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leagues  whose  possession  uf  these 
qualities  has  not  been  so  evidenced, 
and  it  is  not  self-evident  why  a  woman 
who  has  had  children  of  her  own  is  for 
that  reason  disqualified  for  taking  care 
of  the  children  of  others. 

A  Suggestion  for  Church  Union 

We  recall  that  some  thirty-five  or  forty 
years  ago  the  retiring  Moderator  of  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  preached 
a  sermon  which  was  notable  at  the  time 
for  the  slur  it  cast  at  the  Episcopal  pulpit. 
Certainly  since  Phillips  Brooks  became 
the  prince  of  American  preachers  tliere 
has  been  no  justice  in  calling  it  "  im- 
becile," and  very  far  from  imbecile  is  the 
Episcopal  press.  Certainly,  if  we  were 
to  choose  the  two  most  ably  edited  de- 
nominational papers  in  the  United  States, 
we  could  find  none  more  able  than 
The  Churchman  of  this  city  and  The 
Church  Standard  of  Philadelphia.  They 
freely  discuss  large  and  live  subjects. 
And  it  is  one  of  the  few  advantages  of 
personal  journalism — perhaps,  the  only 
one — that  the  name  of  the  editor  both 
gives  and  receives  distinction.  One  can 
give  credit  to  Mr.  McBee  for  so  ad- 
mirable and  conclusive  an  argument  in 
last  week's  Churchman  against  establish- 
ing a  diocese  within  a  diocese  in  certain 
States,  an  argument  which  we  commend 
to  the  Presbyterians,  who  have  just  been 
officially  advised  to  do  that  very  thing,  in 
order  to  facilitate  union  with  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterians.  And  so  we  can 
honor  Dr.  John  Fulton  for  his  attempt  in 
The  Church  Standard  to  break  down  the 
wall  which  separates  Episcopalians  from 
other  denominations. 

In  the  last  of  a  series  of  eight  elaborate 
editorials  on  "  The  Attitude  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  toward  Non-Episcopal 
Churches,"  that  journal  offers  not  a  plan, 
but  suggestions,  toward  union  with  both 
the  Presbyterians  and  the  Methodists. 
We  will  consider  simply  the  latter, 
inasmuch  as  the  differences  of  Metho- 
dists and  Episcopalians  are  not  so  wide 
as  those  which  separate  the  latter  from 
the  Presbyterians,  and  therefore  a  basis 
of  union  is  not  so  far  to  seek.  The 
Standard  tries  to  make  the  passage  as 
easy  as  possible,  and,  indeed,  does  not 
propose-  any    absorption    whatever,    nor 


any  union  except  perhaps  fifty  years 
hence.  What  separates  is  not  bishops,  as 
with  the  Presbyterians,  but  simply  the 
matter  of  a  questioned  validity  of  orders. 
So  what  is  asked  is  not  that  the  Metho- 
dist clergy  should  accept  reordination  by 
the  Episcopal  bishops,  so  as  now  to  vali- 
date the  orders  of  all  of  them,  but  simply 
that  a  dozen  or  so  Methodist  bishops  shall 
consent  to  be  reconsecrated.    It  says: 

"  All  that  would  be  necessary  in  this  case 
would  be  that  the  Methodist  Bishops  actually 
elected  and  holding  office  should  consent,  not 
by  way  of  subjection  or  submission,  but  for 
the  sake  of  future  unity  among  the  followers 
of  Christ,  to  accept  a  hypothetical  or  conditional 
consecration  from  Bishops  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  If  that  were  done,  the 
whole  difference  of  Orders  between  the  two 
Qiurches  would  disappear  within  one  genera- 
tion." 

Meanwhile,  there  might  be,  it  is  sug- 
gested, a  concordat  between  the  two,  pro- 
viding for  mutual  exchange  of  pulpits, 
and  conditions  of  comity  could  be  ar- 
ranged. 

That  looks  very  easy.  We  shall  be 
much  pleased  to  see  it  done.  And  yet,  we 
fear  that  it  looks  easier  than  it  will  prove 
to  be.  It  is  simply  that  the  Methodist 
bishops  shall  accept  conditional  consecra- 
tion from  the  Episcopalian  bishops,  with- 
out at  all  denying  that  they  have  been 
already  validly  consecrated.  It  is  not  to 
satisfy  them,  but  to  satisfy  the  Episco- 
palian bishops,  who  do  not  believe  that 
they  were  so  consecrated  as  to  be  val- 
idly in  the  true  succession.  If  now  the 
Methodist  bishops  will  only  take  this 
Episcopalian  consecration,  then  both  will 
be  satisfied,  and  all  the  Methodist  minis- 
ters subsequently  ordained  will  be  in  the 
true  succession,  and  all  the  old  ministers 
who  are  willing  to  be  reordained. 

We  say  this  looks  very  easy.  But  let 
us  carry  it  a  step  further.  Episcopalians 
say  that  Methodist  ordinations  are  now 
invalid  because  of  a  break  in  the  succes- 
sion. But  Roman  Catholics  say  that 
Episcopalian  ordinations  are  invalid  for 
the  same  reason.  Professor  Briggs  says 
that  for  the  sake  of  union  he  would  have 
the  Episcopal  ministers  and  bishops  be 
reordained  by  Catholic  bishops,  whose 
true  succession  is  not  in  question.  We 
ask,  pace  Dr.  Fulton,  will  Episcopalians 
here  follow  Professor  Briggs,  who  is 
willing  to  take  a  dozen  ordinations  for 
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the  sake  of  Church  unity?  The  relation  Church  if  Paul  had  yielded  the  question 
of  the  Methodist  Church  to  the  Episco-  of  circumcision?  Would  it  have  made 
palian  is  precisely  that  of  the  Episcopalian  for  spirituality  and  Christian  liberty? 
to  the  Roman  Catholic.  Methodists  and  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  Chris- 
Episcopalians  are  equally  confident  as  to  tian  Church  now  of  insisting  on  one  sort 
their  own  true  ordination,  while  Epis-  of  valid  ordination  to  the  rejection  of 
copalians  and  Catholics  equally  deny  the  another?  Would  it  make  for  more 
true  ordination  of  the  denominations  spirituality  or  more  formality?  That  is 
that  came  out  from  their  fold.  Why  the  serious  question, 
should  not  Episcopalians  first  get  un-  When  will  people  learn  that  union  can- 
questionable  orders  from  Rome  before  not  begin  with  the  word  must,  but  only 
proposing  to  impart  orders  to  others?  with  the  word  rnayf  An  iota  separated 
Would  not  the  Methodists  be  in  a  better  the  Church  once — the  difference  between 
position,  as  far  as  unquestionable  sue-  homooiision  and  homoiousion;  an  aux- 
cession  goes,  if  the  Episcopalians  would  iliary  splits  it  now  into  subdichotomies 
first  validate  their  own  position,  so  that  of  schism.  The  only  vital  union  must 
the  Methodists  would  not  have  to  do  it  come  with  liberty — liberty  of  administra- 
over  again  a  little  later?  tion,    liberty    of    interpretation,    the    re- 

We  have  discussed  the  matter  from  the  moval  of  all  impassable  bars,  the  welcom- 
ecclesiastical  side ;  we  should  have  to  dis-  ing  into  the  Christian  Church  of  all  who 
cuss  it  otherwise  from  the  Christian  side,  want  to  follow  Christ,  no  matter  what 
Jesus  told  the  Samaritans  that  the  time  their  creed,  no  matter  how  they  ordain, 
was  coming  when  neither  in  their  moun-  no  matter  how  or  whether  they  adminis- 
tain  nor  in  Jerusalem  should  they  wor-  ter  the  sacraments,  no  matter  how  they 
ship  the  Father.  He  did  not  mean  it  lit-  run  their  polity.  Any  test  for  union 
erally,  and  probably  there  has  been  no  should  be  judged  by  the  royal  law  of 
time  since  then  when  on  both  hills  God  liberty. 
has  not  been  worshiped.  He  meant  that  '^ 
under  Christianity,  in  the  kingdom  of  ^^j^^^  ^-^e  Ru  i  n  ^^^  Moscow  Gazette 
heaven,  matters  of  place  or  ritual  are  of  .^.jj  j^  has  decided  what  will 
no  importance ;  they  belong  to  the  doc-  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
trine  of  the  Pharisees,  which  must  pass  Japanese  are  conquered.  There  will  be 
away,  when  the  Father  will  be  worshiped  no  question,  it  is  said,  of  a  second  Con- 
spiritually,  "  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  gress  of  Berlin  to  rob  the  victors  of  their 
Under  Christianity  it  is  absolutely  of  no  spoils.  Korea  is  to  be  annexed,  or,  at 
importance  when  or  how  a  minister  is  least,  the  Japanese  wholly  excluded,  and 
ordained  or  a  bishop  consecrated.  To  its  most  important  ports  fortified.  The 
insist  on  one  way  and  deny  the  equal  island  of  Tsushima  is  to  be  seized  and 
value  of  another  way — to  concern  one's  strongly  fortified,  forever  to  exclude  the 
self  about  continuity  or  break,  as  if  it  Japanese  from  disturbing  the  peace  of 
made  or  marred  the  Church,  is  the  doc-  the  Orient.  The  rest  of  Japan  may  be 
trine  of  Judaism,  and  of  the  Pharisee  sect,  left  alone,  except  Formosa,  which  is  to 
at  that.  be  set  "  free  "  under  Russian  protection. 

But  the  question  will  then  rise,  If  it  is  Neither  British  nor  American  interfer- 

unchristian  to  insist  on  a  certain  sort  of  ence  is  to  be  feared,  because  in  the  former 

ordination  as  essential,  is  it  equally  un-  case  all  that  would  be  necessary  would 

christian  to  insist  on  refusing  a  certain  be  to  send  an  army  into  India  by  the  way 

sort,  at  the  price  of  perpetual  disunion?  of   Herat    and    another    through    Tibet, 

That  question   Methodists   must  answer  while  the  United  States  could  be  attacked 

to   Episcopalians,   and   Episcopalians   to  by    crossing    into    Alaska    over    the    ice 

Roman  Catholics,  and  the  right  answer  bridge  at  Bering  Strait !     We  have  had 

may  not  be  clear.     Paul  would  not  con-  some    marvelous    strategy    displayed   by 

sent,  for  the  sake  of  union,  that  all  should  our   own   yellow   journals,   but   nothing 

yield  to  circumcision,  but  he  was  willing,  equal  to  this.     The  spectacle  of  Russia 

for  himself,  to  yield  the  shaving  of  his  driving  the  Japanese  out  of  Korea  and 

head.     Would  he  have  yielded  that  all  at  the  same  time  climbing  over  this  icy 

must  shave  their  heads?     What  would  **  roof  of  the  world  "  to  invade  India,  and 

have   been    the   effect   on    the    Christian  effecting  the  conquest    of    America  via 
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Alaska,  is  so  portentous  that  we  have  no  accurately  last  week  that  they  did  not  miss 
doubt  it  will  insure  Anglo-Saxon  neutral-  their  alignment  by  the  visible  fraction  of 
ity.  But  now  the  secret  plans  of  Russia  an  inch.  When  King  Ilezckiah  dug  a 
are  out,  our  General  Staff  should  provide  tunnel  eighteen  hundred  feet  long  from 
for  this  contingency,  which  they  seem  to  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  to  the  Pool 
have  overlooked.  Hitherto  the  few  sur-  of  Siloam  he  had  no  instruments  of  pre- 
veying  parties  who  have  passed  through  cision,  and  his  task  was  all  the  harder 
Northeastern  Siberia  in  search  of  a  prac-  because  he  had  to  curve  the  tunnel  to 
ticable  all-land  railroad  or  telegraph  avoid  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  And  yet 
route  have  nearly  perished  of  starvation  the  two  ends  met  with  no  great  deflection, 
in  these  Polar  deserts,  but  if  a  big  Rus-  and  a  workman  scratched  on  the  wall  of 
sian  army  is  coming  that  way,  some  12-  the  tunnel,  at  the  place  of  junction,  a 
inch  guns  ought  to  be  put  on  the  Ameri-  record  of  the  event,  which  tells  us  how 
can  side,  for  there  is  no  knowing  but  the  the  workmen  on  one  side  were  cheered 
Russians  might  even  put  a  railroad  by  hearing  the  drilling  on  the  other  side, 
across  the  Strait  over  the  ice  as  they  have  and  then  how  they  met  and  completed 
on  Lake  Baikal.  the  work.     It  was  not  as  great  a  task  of 

«^  engineering  as  the  Pyramids  or  the  Hud- 

.  Why  should  not  the  son  River  Tunnel,  but  it  required  no 
h  Ph-r^^-*"  Philippine  Government,  small  amount  of  skill.  Tunnels  were 
t  e  1  ippines  g^pp^j.^^^  ^y  ^^^  credit  very  important  in  the  days  when  a  city's 
of  the  United  States,  construct  on  its  supply  of  water  might  be  cut  off  by  an 
own  account  the  railroads  that  are  so  enemy.  We  have  come  again  into  an  age 
much  needed  for  the  development  and  of  tunnels  which  will  revolutionize  the 
prosperity  of  the  islands?  Secretary  transit  facilities  of  our  great  cities. 
Taft  came  to  New  York  last  week  and  ^ 

asked  a  group  of  railway  capitalists  and  j^  ^3  ^^  interesting  and 

other  financiers  how  much  Government  A  Democratic  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^^^^_ 
aid  would  suffice  to  cause  the  construe-  Dedication  ^.^^  ^.^^  ^^^  opening  of 
tion  of  these  railroads  by  private  cap-  ^j^^  ^^^  y^^^^^^  3.^^^  Hospital  in  this 
ital.  He  suggested  a  guaranty  of  a  net  ^.  ^^-^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^.^^_ 
income  of  4  per  cent.,  it  is  said,  but  this  ^-^^  exercises.  This  is  a  magnificent 
did  not  seem  to  be  attractive.  If  pri-  b^ii^ing,  provided  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
vate  capital  turns  away  from  a  guar-  ^^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  j^^^  ^^  ^^-^ 
anteed  interest  of  4  per  cent.,  with  such     ^-       ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  subscrip- 

additional  profit  as  might  be  earned,  ^-^^^  ^^^  -^  ^^^^^  j^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
here  is  an  inviting  opportunity  for  an  ^^^^^  Gentiles  anywhere,  while  open- 
experiment  m  Government  ownership  •  -^  ^^  patients  of  all  faiths.  They 
and  operation  in  isolated  territory  1^^^^,^^  to  have  a  grand  opening,  with 
Avhere  conditions  would  permit  it  to  be  ^^^  President  and  the  Governor  in  at- 
made  without  the  embarrassment  of  re-  tendance ;  but  they  found  that  not  one 
lations  with  railways  owned  by  private    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^    j^  ^^  ^^^^ 

corporations.  It  would  do  us  no  harm  ^^^^^  ^j^^^  ^.^^j^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^.  j^^  ^^  ^^_ 
thus  to  become  familiar  by  practical  ^^^^^  q^^  ^^  ^^^  trustees,  who  gave 
experience  with  the  possibilities  and  $175^000,  declared  that  the  poor  East 
comparative     merits     of     Government    5.^^  j^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

ownership  in  the  field  of  raihyay  trans-  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  -^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  l^i^^_ 
portation  Ihe  proposition  is  at  least  ^^^^  .^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^1 
one  that  deserves  to  be  considered  and  ^j^j^^  ^j^j^  .^j^^^l^  ^^  ^^  present.  So 
discussea.  they  decided  to  give  up  the  ceremony 

and  have  in  place  a  reception  for  two 
Th    H  d  They  did  pretty  good  en-    days,    to    which    all    subscribers    and 

.        ^        J     gineering  work  in  the  old    friends   would   have    equal   admission, 
days    without    theodolites    Our  Hebrews  have  learned  the  lesson 
or  derricks,  but  it  was  hardly  as  exact  as    of  American  democracy,  and  are  good 
that  which  we  do  to-day.    The  two  head-    teachers  of  it.     In  the  present  Eastern 
itigs  of  the  Hudson  River  tunnel  met  so    war  they  have  not  forgotten  that  they 
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are  Americans  first,  as  appears  in  their 
most  creditable  self-restraint,  consider- 
ing their  hostility  to  Russia.  They  are 
offering  no  battle  ships  to  Japan,  but 
merge  their  sympathies  with  those  of 
the  American  people. 

_..  „  .       Parliament  has 

Chinese  Peonage   in  1     .1         j     •      1 

o     .1-  Ar-  passed    the    desired 

South  Africa  5-1  •  1      •  1    .• 

Chinese    legislation 

for  South  Africa,  but  the  King — that  is, 
the  Government — delays  putting  it  into 
operation  for  the  present,  which  we  hope 
means  indefinitely.  We  do  not  see  how 
this  identical  system  differs  in  principle 
from  slavery  for  a  limited  term.  The 
Chinese  laborers  imported  to  work  the 
mines  are  prohibited  trading,  or  holding 
any  license  that  might  compete  with 
white  labor ;  they  cannot  lease  or  pur- 
chase land  or  possess  any  economic 
rights.  They  can  be  transferred  by 
assignment  from  one  master  to  another. 
They  will  be  confined  in  a  compound, 
which  they  may  not  leave  without  a 
signed  permit  from  the  importer,  and 
any  one  leaving  without  such  permit  is 
liable  to  arrest  without  warrant,  and  the 
deserter  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  $250,  which 
he  will  have  to  work  out.  This  is  simple 
peonage,  with  scant  pay  to  those  who 
survive.  It  is  not  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  world  that  the  gold  and  diamond 
mines  of  South  Africa  get  cheaper  labor 
than  the  mines  in  other  countries.  They 
can  get  all  needed  labor  if  they  will  pay 
fair  market  wages.  And  it  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant thing  to  see  Great  Britain  going  back 
on  her  seventy  years'  record  since  the 
time  of  William  Wilberforce  and  George 
Thompson. 

The  Poll  Tax  ^^^  working  of  the  new 
Provi  i  n  poll-tax  provision  in  the 
legislation  of  certain  States 
should  be  watched  with  care  before  it  is 
imitated  elsewhere.  In  Alabama,  for 
example,  the  new  constitution  has  been 
in  effect  two  years  and  a  little  more,  and 
one  election  has  been  held  under  it.  It 
provides,  among  other  things,  that  the 
poll-tax  of  $1.50  a  year  must  be  paid 
not  only  for  the  current  year,  but  for 
every  year  since  its  adoption.  If  a  man 
fails  for  two  years,  he  must  pay  $4.50 
the  third  year.  At  the  last  election  45,- 
000  white  men  were  disfranchised   for 


failure  to  pay  their  poll-tax ;  and  this 
cumulative  poll-tax  will  result  in  a  cumu- 
lative reduction  in  the  number  of  vot- 
ers. There  was  no  election  last  year, 
and  so  no  incentive  to  pay  the  poll-tax, 
and  those  who  voted  at  the  last  election 
will  lose  their  vote  unless  they  bring  re- 
ceipts for  $3.00,  and  that  paid  in  Febru- 
ary, while  the  election  is  in  November, 
when  probably  100,000  white  voters  will 
be  excluded.  This  means  an  aristocratic 
electorate,  the  poor  being  disfranchised ; 
and  those  whose  money  gives  them  the 
suffrage  will  not  be  anxious  to  extend  it. 
Having  the  power  they  will  prefer  to 
keep  it ;  and  no  change  in  the  constitution 
can  be  made  in  less  than  five  years.  A 
similar  condition  is  arising  in  Virginia, 
where  the  new  constitution  went  into 
effect  this  year.  Any  one  previously  on 
the  register  list  is  put  on  a  permanent 
register  list  and  can  vote,  but  only  if  he 
has  paid  the  poll-tax  of  $1.50  six  months 
in  advance.  If  he  was  not  on  the  list  he 
must  pay  for  three  years  preceding. 
The  effect  will  be  the  same  as  in  Ala- 
bama. It  will  result  in  government  by 
an  aristocracy,  which  many  people  pre- 
fer. How  many  are  there  who  really 
trust  the  common  people?  Another  re- 
sult will  be  corruption  in  the  payment  of 
the  poll-tax.  Read  this,  as  to  a  recent 
election  fight  between  two  Democratic 
factions  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  writen  by 
''  Ex-Confederate  " : 

"  Without  a  thought  of  past  experience 
Southern  Democrats  paid  poll-taxes  for  ne- 
groes so  as  to  secure  their  votes." 

And  thus  many  of  both  colors  voted  for 
the  faction  that  paid  their  tax — and 
something  besides.     • 

The   Degree  of        ^^^  ^^^\^^  ?^  Doctor 

T^  ^  r  T^-  •  •..  of  Divinity  is  usually 
Doctor  of  Divinity  ,       ,     -^  ...•' 

merely  honorary,  like 
that  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  An  announced 
enlargement  in  the  course  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  this  city  seems 
to  look  toward  making  a  degree  that  shall 
be  given  for  attainments  in  theology  and 
on  examination,  just  as  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  has  ceased,  among 
all  reputable  institutions,  to  be  an  honor- 
ary degree  and  is  given  purely  for  schol- 
arship after  a  course  of  study  and  origi- 
nal research.  The  transfer  of  Professor 
Briggs  from  the  chair  of  Biblical  The- 
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ology  to  that  of  Theological  Encyclo- 
pedias and  Symbolics  is  one  step  in  the 
new  direction,  which  plans  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  professorship  and  a  three 
years'  course  for  those  who  have 
graduated  from  the  usual  theological 
course,  and  who,  on  completing  such  a 
further  course  of  study  and  proving 
their  fitness,  shall  receive  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  Dr.  Briggs's  new 
professorship  might  well  provide  work 
for  more  than  one  man.  Symbolics  alone 
ought  to  include  the  comparative  study 
of  the  doctrinal  positions  of  the  chief  re- 
ligious bodies,  as  stated  in  their  official 
confessions  of  faith,  and  also  a  study  of 
Irenics,  which  would  show  what  is  their 
consensus,  eliminating  their  differences 
in  order  to  determine  the  principles  and 
methods  of  reconcilation.  We  are  in- 
formed that  Professor  Briggs  will  spend 
the  coming  year  abroad  preparing  for  his 
new  duties. 

We  have  had  another  week  of  the 
investigation  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
but  nothing  has  come  out  which 
changes  our  opinion  that  Mr.  Smoot 
cannot  be  excluded  from  his  seat  in 
the  Senate.  That  is  proved,  which 
everybody  knew,  that  quite  a  number 
of  the  older  men,  including  half  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  continue  to  live  in 
polygamous  relations,  and  that  it  is  not 
the  policy  of  the  State  of  Utah  to  dis- 
turb those  who  do  so,  so  long  as  there 
are  no  new  polygamous  marriages.  It 
is  also  proved  that  Apostles  must  either 
get  special  permission  from  their  asso- 
ciates to  accept  political  office,  or  must 
resign  their  Apostleship.  But  we  do 
not  see  that  this  is  a  reason  for  exclud- 
ing Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  Depew  was  re- 
quired to  resign  the  Presidency  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  when  he 
became  United  States  Senator. 

Our  Congressmen  might  not  have 
got  into  such  a  passion  over  the  con- 
tents of  the  Post  Office  report  which 
they  asked  for  if  they  had  not  been  so 
busy  in  getting  offices  for  their  constit- 
uents. Mr.  Hepburn,  of  Iowa,  says 
that  if  it  is  a  fault  to  do  such  favors  he 
has  been  guilty  ten  thousand  times  in 
the  23  years  of  his  service  in  Congress, 
and  he  is  proud  of  it.  We  like  better 
the  record  of  the  Street  Cleaning  De- 


partment in  this  city,  whose  head, 
Major  Woodbury,  says  he  has  suc- 
ceeded because  for  two  years  not  a  man 
has  been  appointed  or  removed  for  po- 
litical reasons.  Mayor  Low  never  in- 
terfered with  him,  and  we  trust  Mayor 
McClellan  will  not.  Tammany  wants 
one  visible  proof  of  its  goodness. 

While  Germany  has  just  removed 
the  last  of  restrictions  against  the 
Catholics,  by  rescinding  the  law  which 
excluded  Jesuits  from  teaching,  France 
is  proposing  legislation  utterly  to  for- 
bid all  teaching,  in  public  or  private 
schools,  by  members  of  religious  or- 
ders. Germany,  more  than  half  Prot- 
estant, can  allow  freely  what  France, 
almost  wholly  Catholic,  cannot  allow 
at  all.  It  looks  strange ;  it  is  wrong. 
In  Germany  liberty  of  religious  thought 
feels  strong  enough  to  take  all  risks. 
What  France  needs  now  is  to  abolish 
the  Concordat,  to  put  the  support  of 
the  Church  on  the  free  will  of  its  mem- 
bers, to  grant  full  liberty  of  teaching  to 
all,  at  their  own  expense,  and  then  let 
the  best  win. 

It  was  a  courtesy  for  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  to  present  to  the  United  States 
a  statue  of  Germany's  great  soldier,  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  It  was  only  decent  for 
President  Roosevelt  to  accept  it  as  cour- 
teously, and  it  is  not  decent  for  men  in 
public  positions  to  resent  the  gift.  Our 
War  College  or  Naval  Academy  is  a 
good  place  to  erect  such  a  statue,  or  a 
statue  of  Alexander,  or  Julius  Caesar,  or 
Napoleon,  if  any  one  chooses  to  give  it; 
and  there  it  would  be  as  much  in  place  as 
the  Twelve  Apostles  on  the  Milan 
Cathedral. 

General  Kuropatkin,  who  is  starting 
to  command  the  entire  Russian  military 
forces  in  the  East,  talks  big.  He  told 
a  French  correspondent  that  after  driv- 
ing the  Japanese  out  of  Manchuria  and 
Korea  he  proposed  to  overrun  Japan, 
and  have  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  in 
Tokyo.  That  sounds  fine.  And  yet 
we  remember  an  old  military  leader  of 
some  distinction  in  the  Near  East,  who 
said :  "  Let  not  him  who  girdeth  on  his 
armor  boast  himself  as  he  that  putteth 
it  off," 
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Accidents  and   the  Seasons 

The  changing  seasons  bring  with  them 
accidents  that  are  pecnhar  to  each,  and 
the  companies  engaged  in  the  business 
of  personal  accident  insurance  are  now 
preparing  for  the  annual  crop  of  spring 
accidents  to  follow  those  arising  from  icy 
pavements.  Injuries  from  burns  that  have 
been  a  hazard  during  the  long,  hard  win- 
ter are  now  passing,  but  these  will  be 
followed  by  injuries  arising  because 
of  outdoor  sports  that  will  present- 
ly become  seasonable.  Last  season  the 
football  casualties  alone  were  nineteen 
lives  lost,  thirteen  players  severely  in- 
jured, some  of  whom  will  be  crippled  for 
life.  One  boy  became  insane  because  of 
injuries  sustained,  while  lesser  injuries 
due  to  football  reached  well  into  the  hun- 
dreds. Golf,  baseball,  polo,  rowing, 
swimming  and  bathing — all  furnish  mov- 
ing causes  of  accidents  according  to  sea- 
son. The  automobile  is  becoming  more 
and  more  of  a  danger.  Accident  insur- 
ance is  something  of  a  compensation 
when  casualties  come,  and  one  never  can 
know  when  falling  building  material  may 
carry  injury  or  death  with  it.  A  build- 
ing may  collapse  at  any  time,  and  the 
elevator  is  by  no  means  free  from  ever 
present  danger. 

Instalment  Insurance 

The  old  idea  of  life  insurance  was  to 
pay  certain  stipulated  premiums  annually, 
and  in  case  of  death  without  lapse  in  the 
payment  of  premiums  the  beneficiary  re- 
ceived the  face  of  the  policy  in  a  lump 
sum.  It  was  presently  found,  however, 
that  many  women,  beneficiaries  as  wives 
or  near  relatives  of  policy  holders,  were 
greatly  embarrassed  because  of  the  ne- 
cessity, under  maturing  policies,  of 
handling  large  sums  of  money,  to  which 
they  had  not  previously  been  accustomed. 
The  suddenly  acquired  estate  was  too 
often  wasted  in  their  inexperienced 
hands,  and  the  family  ultimately  found 
itself  in  actual  want.  Many  men,  with 
acquired  knowledge  of  the  limitations  of 
certain  members  of  the  gentler  sex, 
would  not  insure  themselves  in  their 
favor  with  the  collateral  hazard  thus 
signified. 

In  view  of  all  this  it  was  an  excellent 
move  in  the  development  of  contracts  of 


life  insurance  to  provide  therein  for  the 
payment  to  the  beneficiary  of  continuous 
or  limited  instalments,  so  as  to  make 
a  stipulated  income  certain  over  a  period 
of  years.  A  practical  guaranty  by  ex- 
perienced financiers  of  the  successful  in- 
vestment of  funds  arising  because  of  the 
insurance  policy  was  thus  made,  and  the 
rate  of  interest  was  better  than  could 
otherwise  have  been  obtained.  Pay- 
ments of  insurance  money  under  this  in- 
stalment plan  present  certain  features 
that  will  thoroughly  appeal  to  the  aver- 
age man,  who  could,  perhaps,  not  be  in- 
duced, because  of  reasons  generally  well 
grounded,  to  accept  a  policy  that  would 
leave  the  wife  a  large  sum  of  money  at 
death.  Instalment  payments  offer  a  solu- 
tion for  a  vexed  question  in  life  insurance. 

Insurance    Lectures    at    Yale 

The  following  lectures  in  the  insur- 
ance course  at  Yale  University  have  been 
announced : 

March  21. — *'  Economical  Functions 
of  Insurance  with  Relation  to  the  Fam- 
ily," John  M.  Holcombe,  of  the  Phoenix 
Mutual  Life. 

March  28. — "  Economical  Functions  of 
Insurance  with  Relation  to  the  State," 
John  M.  Holcombe. 

April  I. — "  Government  Insurance," 
Professor  Farnam,  Yale  University. 

April  25. — "Governmental  Insurance," 
Professor  Farnam. 

May  2. — "  Insurance  Law,"  Charles 
E.  Gross,  Hartford. 

May  16. — "  Industrial  Insurance," 
John  F.  Dryden,  of  the  Prudential. 

May  30. — Special  lecture,  John  A.  Mc- 
Call,  of  the  New  York  Life. 

June  6. — Special  lecture,  J.  W.  Alex- 
ander, of  the  Equitable  Life. 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany have  insured  the  risks  of  the 
Hamilton  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
this  city,  and  the  Commercial  Union  has 
re-insured  the  risks  of  the  Greenwich 
Fire  Insurance  Company.  The  Provi- 
dence-Washington Company,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  has  re-insured  the  entire 
agency  business  of  the  Firemen's  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Baltimore.  These  are 
a  few  of  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  as  a  consequence  of  the  Baltimore 
fire. 
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The  Shipyard  Trust 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that 
Governor  Odell  was  one  of  those  who 
subscribed  for  bonds  of  the  United  States 
Shipbuilding  Company,  commonly  called 
the  Shipyard  Trust.  Last  week  his  bonds 
(par  value  $188,000)  were  sold  at  auc- 
tion. He  had  paid  90  for  them ;  they 
were  sold  at  26,  and  his  loss  is  $120,000. 
The  Governor,  it  is  understood,  desired 
to  be  relieved  of  all  connection  with  the 
company,  at  any  cost,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  free  to  take  any  action  which 
the  duties  of  his  office  should  suggest. 
It  is  now  reported  that  the  alleged  viola- 
tions of  law  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
motion of  the  company  will  soon  be  con- 
sidered by  a  special  grand  jury  in  this 
city,  and  that  the  Attorney-General  of 
the  State  will  co-operate  with  District 
Attorney  Jerome  in  the  prosecutions  that 
will  probably  ensue.  There  may  also  be 
a  thorough  investigation  by  a  committee 
of  the  Legislature,  altho  at  last  accounts 
the  Governor  was  inclined  to  oppose  any 
legislative  inquiry  that  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  affairs  of  the  Shipbuilding 
Company. 

Steel  Corporation's  Report 

Full  details  of  the  year's  business  are 
given  in  the  annual  report  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  for  1903,  issued 
last  Saturday.  Net  earnings  were  $109,- 
171,152,  against  $133,308,762  in  1902,  a 
loss  of  $24,000,000,  or  18  per  cent. 
Therefore  the  year's  surplus,  remaining 
after  the  payment  of  all  charges  and 
dividends,  was  only  $12,304,000,  against 
$34,253,000  in  the  preceding  year.  By 
the  conversion  of  preferred  shares  into 
the  new  bonds,  the  preferred  stock  has 
been  reduced  to  $360,281,000.  It  was  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1903  that  the  sharp 
decline  of  business,  which  caused  a  sus- 
pension of  the  dividends  on  the  common 
stock,  seriously  affected  the  company's 
income.  In  that  quarter  the  net  profits 
fell  to  $2,230,000,  against  $21,000,000  in 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  1902.  Un- 
doubtedly, however,  there  has  been  im- 
provement since  the  end  of  the  year. 
This  is  shown  in  the  steady  increase  of 
pig  iron  output,  a  very  recent  advance 
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of  prices  in  the  wire  and  nail  depart- 
ments, growing  demand  for  other  prod- 
ucts, and  much  activity  at  the  present 
time  in  many  of  the  Corporation's  mills. 

Within  a  month  an  electric  rail- 
way from  New  York  (Jersey  City)  to 
Philadelphia,  with  only  one  change  of 
cars,  will  be  in  operation.  The  distance 
will  be  covered  in  about  three  hours,  and 
the  fare  for  a  round-trip  will  be  $2.25. 

....  The  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company's  quarterly  report,  accompany- 
ing the  usual  declaration  of  dividend, 
shows  (with  business  partly  estimated) 
that  the  surplus  on  April  ist  will  be  $14,- 
607,028,  against  $14,360,345  on  January 
1st. 

.  .  .  .  Willifim  W.Woods,  formerly  Vice- 
President  of  the  Central  National,  has 
been  elected  President  of  the  Federal 
Bank.  Robert  A.  Doolittle,  for  many 
years  connected  with  the  Importers'  & 
Traders'  National  Bank,  was  elected 
Cashier.  The  capital  of  the  Federal 
Bank  is  one  quarter  million  dollars,  the 
surplus  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
total  resources  nearly  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

....  The  new  officers  of  the  New  York 
Security  &  Trust  Company,  which  recent- 
ly combined  with  the  Continental  Trust 
Company,  are  as  follows :  Otto  H.  Ban- 
nard.  President;  OsbornW.  Bright,  First 
Vice-President ;  Willard  King,  Second 
Vice-President;  Alexander  S.  W^ebb,  Jr., 
Third  Vice-President;  Henry  E.  Ahearn, 
Secretary ;  Mortimer  N.  Buckner,  Treas- 
urer. Charles  S.  Fairchild,  Ex-Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  was  elected  Chairman 
of  the  Board. 

.  .  .  .Dividends  announced  : 

Manhattan  R'way  Co.  (quarterly),  i  '/^  per 
cent,  and  extra  i  per  cent.,  payable  April  ist. 

Chicago,  Mil.  &  St.  Paul  R'way  (preferred), 
^3.50  per  share,  payable  April  22d. 

Chicago,  Mil.  &  St.  Paul  R'way  'common), 
^3.50  per  share,  payable  April  22d. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co..  2^2  per  cent., 
payable  March  31st. 

Western  Union  Tel.  Co  ,  i^  per  cent.,  paya- 
ble April  15th 

Otis  Elevator  Co.  (preferred),  $1.50  per 
share,  payable  April  15th. 

Otis  Elevator  Co.  (common),  ;^2. 00  pershare, 
payable  April  15th. 
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The    Field  of 
Politics 


A  few  days  before  the  re- 
cent convention  of  the 
Republicans  in  Ohio's  Sev- 
enth Congressional  District,  word  was 
sent  to  Senator  Fairbanks  (whose  birth- 
place is  in  that  district)  that  the  con- 
vention, if  he  should  not  object,  would 
name  him  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  Re- 
plying, on  the  14th  inst.,  the  Senator 
wrote  as  follows : 

"  I  am  not  a  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dential nomination.  I  have  no  desire  whatever 
for  it,  and  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you 
withhold  any  indorsement,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned." 

— From  Indiana  comes  a  report  that 
General  Miles  can  be  induced  to  accept 
a  nomination  for  the  Presidency  on  the 
Prohibitionists'  ticket. — A  Democratic 
member  of  the  House  from  New  York 
City  has  sought  to  promote  the  candi- 
dacy of  Judge  Parker  by  showing  that 
the  Judge's  opinions  in  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals have  been  on  the  side  of  the  labor 
unions  in  several  important  cases.  These 
were  opinions  in  which  he  dissented  from 
majority  decisions  that  declared  certain 
labor  laws  (concerning  hours  and 
wages)  to  be  unconstitutional.  By 
means  of  the  member's  speech  the  opin- 
ions in  full  have  been  printed  in  the 
Record  and  thus  made  available  for  wide 
circulation  at  small  cost  during  the  cam- 
paign.— Mr.  Hearst  is  gaining  delegates 
in  several  States.  The  three  District 
conventions  that  have  been  held  in  Ohio 
have  chosen  delegates  in  his  interest.  In 
that  State  he  appears  to  be  assisted  by 
the  influence  of  Tom  L.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Bryan.  He  was  successful  in  the 
primaries  of  three  Illinois  counties,  last 
week,  and  at  many  primaries  in  Kansas. 
The  California  Democratic  Commitee  has 


adopted  resolutions  advising  that  that 
State's  delegates  be  instructed  in  his 
favor.  In  the  House,  Mr.  Hearst  has 
introduced  a  resolution  providing  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  Trust 
question  by  a  committee  of  five  members. 
— A  recent  vote  in  the  Nebraska  Demo- 
cratic Committee  shows  that  Mr.  Bryan's 
influence  in  that  State  has  declined,  altho 
a  majority  of  the  members  are  still  in 
sympathy  with  him. — The  Republicans 
of  Ohio  are  divided  by  a  bitter  factional 
contest  between  the  friends  of  Senator 
Foraker  and  those  of  the  late  Senator 
Hanna,  whose  leaders  now  are  Governor 
Herrick  and  Senator  Dick.  This  con- 
test was  precipitated  by  the  recent  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Foraker's  candidates 
for  the  post  offices  in  Lima,  Napoleon 
and  St.  Mary's.  Mr.  Foraker  has  Dub- 
lished  a  long  statement  of  the  most  ag- 
gressive character,  and  it  is  reported 
that  his  factional  foes  will  attempt  to 
exclude  him  from  the  State's  delegation 
to  the  National  Convention.  The  Gov- 
ernor remarked  in  a  public  address  that 
the  party  would  demand  equal  considera- 
tion and  respect  at  Washington  for  the 
two  Senators.  Mr.  Foraker  replies  that 
for  years  he  has  had  almost  nothing  in 
the  way  of  appointments,  and  that  if  his 
influence  should  be  dominant  with  re- 
spect to  all  the  Federal  patronage  of  the 
State  for  three  years  to  come,  there 
would  still  be  less  than  half  to  his  credit. 
Governor  Herrick  admits  that  he  has 
written  to  the  President  about  this  quar- 
rel. In  the  conventions  of  two  Conei-res- 
sional  Districts  there  have  been  factional 
divisions  and  violence. — In  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
said,  last  week,  that  the  High  Joint  Com- 
mission   would    not    meet    again    upon 
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Canada's  initiative.  The  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment had  decided  to  make  no  ad- 
vances of  any  kind  to  the  United  States. 
■  He  denounced  the  Trusts  that  were  as- 
sociated with  our  high  tariff,  adding 
that  he  greatly  admired  the  States  and 
the  American  people. — Governor  War- 
held,  of  Maryland,  has  approved  the  bills 
recently  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  his 
State  requiring  separate  coaches  in  steam 
cars,  and  separate  compartments  in 
steamships,  for  negroes.  Pullman  coaches 
and  through  trains  are  excepted. 
Among  those  who  protested  against  this 
legislation  was  Cardinal  Gibbons. — Re- 
publican factional  differences  in  New 
York  appear  to  have  been  removed  by  a 
conference  held  last  Sunday,  at  which  it 
was  agreed  that  Senator  Piatt  should  be 
recognized  as  leader  in  the  State,  that 
Governor  Odell  should  be  elected  Chair- 
man of  the  State  Committee,  and  that  the 
Governor  should  be  neutral  with  respect 
to  Senator  Depew's  candidacy  for  re- 
election. 

An  order  issued  on  the 
mportan  ^  ^^^^  ^^  Pension  Commis- 
sioner Ware  and  approved 
by  Secretary  Hitchcock,  makes  old  age 
(beginning  with  62  years)  a  pensionable 
disability  under  the  pension  act  of  1890, 
and  thus,  it  is  commonly  thought,  satis- 
fies the  demand  for  a  service  pension  law 
without  requiring  the  enactment  of  the 
Sulloway  bill  or  any  similar  bill  now 
pending.  It  is  understood  that  the  issue 
of  this  order  was  preceded  by  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  matter  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Commissioner  and  the  Secre- 
tary. The  order  says  that  the  Act  of 
1890,  as  amended,  provides  that  a  claim- 
ant shall  "  be  entitled  to  receive  a  pension 
not  exceeding  $12  per  month  and  not  less 
than  $5  per  month,  proportionate  to  the 
degree  of  inability  to  earn  a  support," 
and  that  "  in  determining  such  inability 
each  and  every  infirmity  shall  be  duly 
considered,  the  aggregate  of  the  disabili- 
ties shown  to  be  rated."  It  then  declares 
that  "  old  age  is  an  infirmity ;  "  points  out 
that  in  1887,  thirty-nine  years  after  the 
close  of  the  Mexican  War,  all  soldiers  of 
that  war  who  were  over  62  years  old  were 
pensioned;  adds  that  on  April  13th,  1904, 
thirty-nine  years  since  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War  will  have  elapsed,  and  orders 
the  following  course  of  procedure : 


"(i)  In  the  adjudication  of  pension  claims 
under  said  act  of  June  27th,  1890,  as  amended, 
it  shall  be  taken  and  considered  as  an  evidential 
fact,  if  the  contrary  does  not  api;ear,  and  if  all 
other  legal  requirements  are  properly  met,  that 
when  a  claimant  has  passed  the  aj^e  of  62  years 
he  is  disabled  one-half  in  ability  to  perform 
manual  labor,  and  is  entitled  to  be  rated  at  $6 
per  month ;  after  65  years,  at  $8  per  month ; 
after  68  years,  at  $10  per  month,  and  after  70 
years  at  $12  per  month. 

"(2)  Allowance  at  higher  rate  not  exceed- 
ing $12  per  month  will  continue  to  be  made  as 
heretofore,  where  disability  other  than  age 
shows  condition  of  inability  to  perform  manual 
labor. 

"(3)  This  order  shall  take  effect  April  13th, 
1904,  and  shall  not  be  deemed  retroactive.  The 
former  rules  of  the  office  fixing  the  minimum 
and  maximum  at  65  and  75  years,  respectively, 
are  hereby  modified  as  above." 

Estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  order  in  addi- 
tional payments  range  from  $3,000,000  to 
$10,000,000  a  year.  Chairman  Sulloway, 
of  the  Pension  Committee,  says  that  this 
action  of  the  Bureau  carries  out  the  in- 
tention of  his  Service  Pension  bill,  now 
pending. — The  President  has  appointed 
''  Corporal "  James  Tanner,  formerly 
Commissioner  of  Pensions,  to  be  Register 
of  Wills  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Louis  A.  Dent,  the  present  Register,  is  to 
be  Consul  at  Dawson,  in  the  Klondike 
mining  district. 

Postal  Service    ^^  originally  reported  by 
Ouestions  House  Committee,  the 

bill  prolonging  the  period 
of  the  statute  of  limitations  from  three 
years  to  five  years  provided  that  persons 
protected  by  the  three  years'  limit  might 
be  prosecuted  hereafter  if  their  offenses 
fell  within  the  new  limit  of  five  years. 
Some  said  that  this  would  permit  the  in- 
dictment and  prosecution  of  Perry  S. 
Heath.  The  bill  was  recommitted,  and 
has  now  been  reported  again,  so  changed 
that  it  protects  persons  who  are  exempt 
from  prosecution  under  the  present  lim- 
itation.— It  appears  that  one  John  W. 
Pettit  was  carried  on  the  pay  roll  of  the 
Baltimore  post  ofifice  for  four  years  with- 
out rendering  service  for  the  salary  thus 
received.  The  Department  having 
brought  suit  to  recover  this  money,  Post- 
master Warfield  publishes  a  statement, 
saying  that  he  was  notified  in  writing 
on  July  14th,  1898,  by  Mr.  Heath,  then 
First  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 
that  $600  had  been  added  to  the  salary 
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allowance  for  his  office,  and  that  he 
was  directed  in  the  same  letter  to  pay 
this  sum  to  John  W.  Pettit.  This  he 
did,  and  afterward,  under  instructions 
from  the  Department,  paid  an  increase 
of  this  salary,  thinking  it  was  not  his 
duty  to  question  the  acts  of  his  supe- 
rior officer  and  to  inquire  concerning 
Pettit,  who,  he  says,  received  all  the 
money  for  which  he  has  now  been 
sued. — It  is  expected  that  Senator  Diet- 
rich will  be  exonerated  by  the  Senate 
Committee  that  has  taken  testimony 
relating  to  the  charges  against  him. 
W.  S.  Summers,  the  District-Attorney 
who  caused  his  indictment  in  Ne- 
braska, will  be  removed  from  office. — 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  directed  that  the  in- 
quiry concerning  the  New  York  Post 
Office  be  continued.  It  is  asserted  in 
Washington  that  the  investigators  rec- 
ommended the  removal  of  Postmaster 
Van  Cott. — Testifying  before  a  House 
Committee,  Fourth  Assistant  Bristow 
said,  last  week,  that  only  the  first  seven 
pages  of  the  postal  report  which  re- 
cently caused  so  much  disturbance  in 
the  House  were  seen  by  him  before  his 
illness.  The  parts  relating  to  clerk 
hire  had  been  prepared  in  the  office  of 
the  First  Assistant;  the  remainder  had 
been  prepared  in  the  Fourth  Assist- 
ant's office  at  the  direction  of  the  Post- 
master-General, to  whom  it  was  sub- 
mitted bv  those  who  wrote  it. 

The  nomination  oi 
General  Leonard 
Wood  to  be  a  major- 
general  was  confirmed  on  the  i8th, 
after  a  delay  of  more  than  six  months, 
by  a  vote  of  45  to  16.  Two  Republic- 
ans (Messrs.  Scott  and  Kittredge) 
voted  against  it,  and  five  Democrats 
(Messrs.  Cockrell,  Dubois,  Pettus,  Pat- 
terson and  Clark,  of  Arkansas)  in  the 
affirmative.  Since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hanna  the  strength  of  the  opposition 
has  been  reduced.  One  of  the  charges 
against  General  Wood  related  to  the 
game  of  jai  alai,  as  played  in  Havana. 
A  recent  executive  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  enlivened  by  the  attempts  of  a 
few  Senators  of  advanced  age  to  en- 
lighten their  associates,  by  actual  prac- 
tice, as  to  the  nature  of  the  game.  The 
friends  of  General  Wood  urged  that  a 
vote  be  taken  on  the  iSth,  because  Mrs. 


Work  and  Talk 
in  Congress 


Wood  was  to  sail  for  the  Philippines 
on  the  following  day.  Under  the  cus- 
tomary rule  of  seniority,  General 
Wood,  if  he  lives,  will  probably  be 
Lieutenant-General  at  the  head  of  the 
army  for  about  15  years,  beginning  in 
1909. — An  interesting  decision  has 
been  made  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Elections  in  the  contest  of  Dantzler,  a 
negro,  against  Lever,  the  sitting  mem- 
ber from  the  Seventh  District  of  South 
Carolina.  The  decision  is  against 
Dantzler's  claim,  but  not  positively  in 
favor  of  Lever.  The  latter,  however, 
will  retain  his  seat.  Dantzler  asserted 
that  the  suffrage  restrictions  of  South 
Carolina's  Constitution  and  laws  were 
in  violation  of  the  Reconstruction  acts, 
and  that  he  would  have  been  elected 
if  the  negroes  had  not-  been  disfran- 
chised. The  committee  says  that  if 
the  election  were  held  to  be  invalid  on 
that  ground,  the  decision  would  be  a 
precedent  for  unseating  neaily  every 
member  from  several  Southern  States, 
and  that  the  vacancies  could  not  be 
filled  until  after  a  modification  of  the 
local  constitutions  and  laws.  The 
proper  forum  for  such  questions,  it 
adds,  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. — A  majority  of  the  sub- 
committee to  which  the  charges 
against  Judge  Swayne,  of  the  Northern 
District  of  Florida,  were  referred  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  he  ought 
to  be  impeached. — Speaking  in  defense 
of  the  attitude  of  the  South  toward  the 
negro,  Mr.  Spight,  of  Mississippi,  in 
the  House,  last  week,  caused  some  sur- 
prise by  asserting  that  a  lynching  in 
the  South  had  never  been  followed  or 
accompanied  by  attacks  upon  negroes 
because  they  were  of  the  same  race 
with  the  guilty  man.  This  had  re- 
peatedly been  done  in  the  North,  as  at 
Danville,  111.,  and  Springfield,  O. ;  but 
such  race  prejudice,  he  said,  found  no 
place  in  the  South.  The  reception  of 
Booker  T.  Washington  at  the  White 
House,  he  continued,  had  done  more  to 
inflame  the  passions  of  the  negroes  than 
any  other  event  in  ten  years.  The  more 
they  were  encouraged  to  believe  in  so- 
cial equality,  he  said  in  conclusion,  the 
more  dangerous  would  be  their  posi- 
tion and  the  more  sure  the  death  by 
violence  which  would  overtake  them 
sooner  or  later. 
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Labor 
Controversies 


At  Tcllnridc,  Col.,  on  the 
night  of  the  14th,  one 
hundred  armed  members 
of  the  Citizens'  Alliance  took  seventy- 
five  members  of  the  local  miners'  union 
from  their  homes  by  force,  put  them  on 
a  special  train  and  deported  them  to 
Ouray,  firing  a  volley  with  their  guns 
as  the  train  started  from  the  station. 
Among  those  who  were  thus  expelled 
was  A.  H.  Floaten,  leader  of  the  Social- 
ist Party  and  President  of  the  People's 
Supply  Company.  The  door  of  his 
house  was  broken  down,  anct  he  was 
marched  to  the  train  in  his  stocking 
feet.  All  these  men  were  warned  never 
to  return.  Ofificers  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  at  Denver  have 
instructed  them  to  return,  well  armed 
and  prepared  to  fight. — By  a  vote  of 
98,514  to  67,373,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  the  bituminous  mines  of 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois have  decided  not  to  strike,  but  to 
accept  the  proposed  wage  reduction  of 
5>^  per  cent.  This  is  a  compromise, 
the  employers  having  asked  for  a  re- 
duction of  15  per  cent.,  while  the  men 
demanded  an  increase  or,  at  least,  a 
maintenance  of  the  old  rate.  The 
miners  were  earnestly  advised  by 
President  Mitchell  to  accept  this  com- 
promise, which  will  determine  the  rate 
of  wages  for  two  years  to  come. — A 
serious  controversy  between  the  build- 
ers and  their  employees  in  New  York 
has  withdrawn  20,000  men  from  work 
and  may  cause  a  renewal  of  the  labor 
war  that  made  100,000  workmen  idle 
for  several  months  last  year.  This  new 
controversy  originated  in  a  strike  of 
the  unskilled  laborers  known  as  brick- 
layers' helpers,  a  majority  of  whom  are 
hod-carriers.  By  the  agreement 
reached  at  the  close  of  last  year's  quar- 
rel in  the  building  industry,  the  asso- 
ciated employers  bound  themselves  not 
to  reduce  wages  or  increase  hours  for 
one  year.  This  agreement  was  broken 
when  the  mason  builders  gave  notice 
of  changes  in  hours  and  overtime  al- 
lowances that  were  equivalent  to  a  re- 
duction of  the  helpers'  wages.  Owing 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  helpers,  the 
bricklayers  were  unable  to  work.  After 
a  few  days,  6,000  of  them  went  on  strike 
in  sympathy  with  the  helpers,  thus  break- 
ing their  agreement  with  the  employers. 


which  bound  them  to  refrain  from  strik- 
ing and  to  submit  all  diflferences  to  the 
Board  of  Arbitration.  Because  of  the 
action  of  the  bricklayers,  other  skilled 
workmen  on  the  large  steel  frame 
buildings  are  compelled  to  be  idle.  The 
employers  have  rescinded  the  order  or 
notice  over  which  the  controversy  be- 
gan, and  have  invited  the  laborers  to 
resume  work,  pending  arbitration;  but 
the  laborers  insist  upon  conditions 
which  the  employers  reject.  In  this 
attitude  the  laborers  or  helpers  are  sup- 
ported by  the  bricklayers;  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  week  it  was 
feared  that  unions  of  other  skilled 
workmen  would  join  in  the  revolt. — 
The  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  a 
part  of  the  Steel  'Corporation,  has  of- 
fered to  resume  work  at  all  of  its  mills 
that  are  now  idle;  if  the  union  (Amal- 
gamated Association)  will  accept  a 
wage  reduction  of  18  per  cent. 

Abrogation  of  the      P  ^    I'^^^y    "^^^^    ^^ 
Sulu  Treaty  ^Ugust,  1 899,  by  Gen- 

eral  Bates  with  the 
Sultan  of  Sulu  and  his  dattos,  or  chiefs, 
was  abrograted  on  the  2d  inst.  by  order 
of  the  President,  because,  the  official 
notice  says,  the  Sultan  and  the  chiefs  who 
signed  it  have  "  failed  to  discharge  the 
duties  and  fulfil  the  conditions  imposed 
upon  them,"  and  thus  have  ''  forfeited 
all  right  to  the  annuities  therein  stipu- 
lated to  be  paid  to  them."  They  have 
been  informed  that  "  as  residents  of  the 
Moro  Province  they  are  subject  to  the 
laws  enacted  therein  under  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  United  States."  Secretary  Taft 
said  in  Washington  last  week  that  the 
treaty  had  never  recognized  slavery  or 
polygamy,  the  clauses  relating  to  those 
subjects  having  been  eliminated  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley  before  he  approved  the 
agreement. — Because  of  the  new  anti- 
slavery  law  the  Moros  of  Mindanao  are 
again  in  a  fighting  mood.  General  Wood 
has  captured  their  fort,  near  Cottobato, 
and  with  it  fifty  old  Spanish  or  Moro 
cannon. — Secretary  Taft  tells  a  House 
Committee  that  the  islands  need  from  700 
to  1,000  miles  of  railroad,  and  that  he  has 
been  assured  by  capitalists  in  New  York 
that  they  would  undertake  the  work  if 
the  Government  should  guarantee  a  cer- 
tain income.  He  thinks  the  insular  treas- 
ury  could   stand   an   annual    charge   of 
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$1,000,000,  the  Slim  required  for  a  guar- 
anty of  4  per  cent,  on  the  investment  that 
is  needed.  It  was  true,  he  said,  that  rail- 
roads in  the  British  Eastern  possessions 
were  commonly  built  by  the  Government, 
but  that  policy  he  did  not  approve. — 
Sixto  Lopez,  the  Filipino  agitator,  is  to 
be  deported  from  the  islands  because  he 
refuses  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
altho  Fiske  Warren,  of  Boston,  has  of- 
fered to  give  a  bond  of  $100,000  for  his 
good  behavior  in  Manila. — In  this  coun- 
try there  has  been  formed  a  Philippine 
Independence  Committee,  among  the 
members  being  Presidents  Eliot,  vSchur- 
man,  Jordan  and  Hyde ;  Bishops  Potter, 
Spalding  and  McVickar;  Andrew  Car- 
negie, Wayne  MacVeagh,  Judge  Gray 
and  Dr.  Parkhurst.  The  committee  is 
circulating  a  petition  asking  the  national 
political  conventions  to  adopt  resolutions 
''  pledging  to  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  their  ultimate  national  independ- 
ence upon  terms  similar  to  those  offered 
to  Cuba." — During  his  recent  tour  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  Governor  Carter  was 
received  in  a  most  friendly  way  by  the 
natives,  whom  he  urged  to  give  up  their 
Home  Rule  policy  and  party.  The  Gov- 
ernor thinks,  it  is  said,  that  the  island  of 
Hawaii,  which  is  larger  than  Porto  Rico, 
and  almost  as  large  as  Connecticut,  could 
sustain  a  population  of  1,000,000  (instead 
of  only  46,000)  if  its  agricultural  wealth 
should  be  developed  by  railways  and  im- 
migration.— It  is  said  in  Washington  that 
Senator  Penrose  will  oppose  the  new 
treaty  with  Cuba  concerning-  the  Isle  of 
Pines,  and  that  he  expects  to  be  supported 
by  a  majority  of  the  Senate.  He  asks  for 
annexation.  The  original  treaty  lapsed 
by  reason  of  his  hostile  action. 

S 

The  Break-up  of    J  h  e    snap    division    a 
British  Parties        ^^^  .  ^^^^    ^^^    in    t  h  e 

British  House  of  Com- 
mons by  which  John  Redmond,  leader  of 
the  Irish  Nationalists,  secured  a  major- 
ity of  eleven  over  the  Government,  is 
hardly  a  surprise  in  view  of  the  present 
disorganization  of  political  parties.  That 
disorganization  is  emphasized  by  the  lat- 
est Liberal  victory  in  East  Dorset,  pre- 
ceded by  three  other  victories.  It  may 
safely  be  said  that  never  before  in  British 
parliamentary  history  has  there  been  such 


a  breaking  up  of  long  established  political 
affiliations,  never  such  a  confusion  of  his- 
toric divisions  of  political  opinion,  nor, 
with  one  exception,  such  uncertainty  and 
incompetence  among  leaders.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain alone  seems  to  know  his  own 
ground.  The  Irish  Nationalists  stand 
apart,  avowedly  watchful  of  the  situation 
in  their  own  interest  and  unpledged  to 
any  party.  The  triple  division  of  the 
British  electorate  into  Conservative, 
Liberal-Unionist  and  Liberal,  which  ob- 
tained until  Mr.  Chamberlain  declared  his 
fiscal  views,  has  been  increased  until  it  is 
very  difficult  to  know  the  exact  voting 
strength  of  the  diflferent  sections.  Mr. 
Balfour's  supporters  are  composed  of 
what  may  be  called  Chamberlainites,  who 
recently  commanded  115  votes,  and  who 
are  pledged  to  a  moderate  food  tax  and 
the  preferential  tariff ;  Retaliationists, 
who  support  Mr.  Balfour's  view  that  the 
power  of  meeting  hostile  foreign  tariffs 
with  specifically  adverse  British  legisla- 
tion is  sufficient  for  the  present,  and  high 
protectionists  of  the  old  school.  The  free 
traders,  both  Liberal-Unionist  and  Con- 
servative, who  were  elected  to  support  the 
Government,  have  transferred  their  al- 
legiance to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The 
Liberals  themselves  are  divided  into  Im- 
perialists under  Lord  Rosebery  and  Little 
Englanders  under  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman.  Sir  W.  Vernon-Harcourt, 
the  ablest  debater  among  the  opposition, 
has  announced  his  retirement.  Lord 
Rosebery  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  Non- 
conformist Liberals.  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  is  not  of  the  timber  of  which 
premiers  are  made.  Mr.  Asquith  is  per- 
haps the  strongest  figure  on  the  Liberal 
side.  With  such  a  medley  forecast  is 
needless.  It  seems  probable,  however, 
that  in  the  event  of  a  general  election  and 
the  triumph  of  the  Liberals,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain will  be  best  fitted  to  combine  un- 
der his  leadership  the  various  party  ele- 
ments opposed  to  them. 

The  Kin        ^^^  theory  that  in  England 

Governiifg      ^^^^    ^^"^    '^'^l^^    ^^.^    ^^^^ 
not     govern,     has     become 

somewhat  questionable  in  view  of  the 
two  recent  instances  of  royal  interven- 
tion in  very  important  matters.  The 
plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army 
and    establishment   of  a  general   staff, 
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which  was  disapproved  by  at  least  two 
members  of  the  Government,  was  not 
brought  before  Parliament,  but  put  into 
eflfect  at  once  by  royal  proclamation. 
And  now  the  measure  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chinese  laborers  into  the  Trans- 
vaal, which  passed  the  Legislative 
Council,  has  been  suspended  in  its  oper- 
ation by  the  King,  altho  it  was  declared 
by  its  advocates  in  South  Africa  to  be 
a  matter  of  immediate  necessity  to 
save  the  country  from  financial  ruin. 
Whether  the  new  act  is  prevented  from 
going  into  effect  by  the  King  on  ac- 
count of  his  personal  disapproval  of  the 
policy,  or  because  of  the  vigorous  pro- 
tests made  against  it  by  New  Zealand 
and  other  colonies,  or  because  the  pres- 
ent time  is  not  a  suitable  one  for  the 
negotiations  with  China  for  the  sup- 
ply of  coolies  is  not  known. — The  Duke 
of  Connaught  has  been  appointed  In- 
spector General  of  the  Forces,  the  most 
important  position  on  the  new  General 
Staff  at  the  head  of  the  army. 

Q  The  last  vestige  of  the  "  Kul- 

tur-Kampf "  legislation  was 
wiped  out  March  9th  by  the  repeal  by 
the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag  of  the 
paragraph  of  the  law  of  July  4,  1872, 
prohibiting  the  Jesuits  from  living  in 
Germany.  Altho  Bismarck  said  he  would 
never  "  go  to  Canossa,"  still  during  his 
own  lifetime  he  found  it  necessary  to 
relax  the  rigor  of  the  Falk  laws  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  to  make 
terms  with  the  Clericals  to  get  support 
against  what  he  regarded  as  the  greatest 
enemies  of  the  country,  the  Social  Demo- 
crats. Since  his  retirement  and  death  the 
Emperor  has  come  more  and  more  to 
rely  upon  the  Clerical  party  in  securing 
appropriations  for  his  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  navy,  as  well  as  the  re- 
pression of  the  Socialists. — In  the  Reichs- 
tag of  late  there  have  been  several  attacks 
on  the  Government  for  the  friendliness  of 
Germany  for  Russia,  and  in  particular 
for  permitting  the  presence  and  acitvityof 
the  Russian  political  police  in  Germany. 
The  Government  was  charged  with  as- 
sisting in  the  arrest  and  return  to  Russia 
of  Socialists  and  "  terrorists,"  many  of 
them  students  of  both  sexes.  Herr  Bebel, 
the  Socialist  leader,  asked  for  a  law  pro- 
hibiting the  admission  of  foreign  police 


agents  to  supervise  foreign  subjects  in 
the  German  Empire,  lie  declared  the 
persons  extradited  were  not  in  any  way 
dangerous  characters,  and  the  literature 
circulated  was  that  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  charge  had  been  made 
by  Baron  von  Richthofen  that  the  Rus- 
sian women  students  were  living  in  "  free 
love,"  but  he  asked  if  many  of  the  villas 
of  the  west  end  of  Berlin  and  its  suburbs 
would  not  be  vacant  if  all  those  living  in 
such  a  state  were  expelled.  The  Imperial 
Chancellor,  Count  von  Biilow,  himself 
appeared  to  reply  to  this,  and  stated  that 
the  object  of  the  Government  was  to  co- 
operate with  other  civilized  nations  in 
stamping  out  anarchism. 

"  It  was  to  this  end  that  a  Russian  agent  had 
been  permitted  to  reside  in  Berlin  in  order  to 
keep  a  watch  upon  Russian  Anarchists.  Dur- 
ing the  last  decade  Presidents  Carnot  and  Mc- 
Kinley,  the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Austria, 
Senor  Canovas,  M.  Sipiaguine  and  others  had 
fallen  victims  to  the  revolver  or  dagger  of  mur- 
derous ruffians.  Were  they  to  shrink  from  tak- 
ing international  measures  against  ruthless  men 
whose  creed  was  terror  and  murder?" 

The  obstruction  or  dila- 
tory tactics  in  the  Hun- 
garian Chamber,  which 
has  been  carried  on  so  successfully  by 
the  Independence  or  Nationalist  party 
ever  since  the  autumn  of  1902,  has  not 
been  suppressed  by  the  Hungarian 
Premier,  Count  Tisza,  by  the  threat  of 
very  stringent  measures  against  the 
interference  of  the  minority  with  par- 
liamentary proceedings,  which  has  at 
times  caused  the  Chamber  to  resemble 
a  street  riot  rather  than  a  deliberative 
body.  The  army  and  recruits  bill  for 
1903  had  been  held  up,  and  there  was 
no  prospect  that  the  bill  for  1904  could 
be  put  through,  consequently  some 
50,000  Hungarian  reservists  and  a  num- 
ber of  recruits  whose  time  had  ex- 
pired were  kept  in  the  ranks,  caus- 
ing much  suffering  to  their  families. 
Count  Tisza,  like  "  Czar  "  Reed  in  this 
country,  decided  that  it  was  necessary 
to  put  a  stop  to  this,  and  proposed  a 
"  guillotine  "  amendment  to  the  rules 
governing  the  house  when  motions  re- 
lating to  appropriations,  recruits,  treat- 
ies and  parliamentary  rules  were  be- 
fore it.  This  amendment  provided  that 
after  hearing  two  speakers,  the  Presi- 
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dent  could  call  for  a  vote  on  any  of 
these  measures ;  that  reports  of  parlia- 
mentary commissions  be  handed  in 
within  a  fixed  time ;  that  roll  call  be 
abolished ;  that  the  President  should, 
on  request  of  50  Deputies,  fix  the  maxi- 
mum time  of  debate;  that  a  session 
should  not  close  until  a  vote  v^as  taken 
on  the  measure ;  that  the  debate  can- 
not be  interrupted  in  any  w^ay ;  that  the 
President  should  have  power  to  pro- 
hibit speeches  for  the  purpose  of  wast- 
ing time,  and  to  exclude  uproarious  or 
disobedient  Deputies.  It  was  expected 
that  the  discussion  of  this  proposal 
would  rouse  greater  tumult  than  ever 
before  in  the  house,  but  it  was  sup- 
ported by  most  of  the  Liberals,  and  a 
motion  to  place  it  on  the  calendar  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  238  to  107,  the 
Croatian  delegation  voting  in  its  favor. 
As  soon  as  this  was  passed  Count  Tisza 
rose  and  withdrew  all  bills  on  the  table, 
including  the  recruit  bills  for  1903  and 
1904,  in  order  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
discussion  of  his  amendment.  This 
meant  the  indefinite  postponement  of 
the  release  of  the  reservistes  from  ac- 
tive duty,  and  Koloman  Thaly,  the  act- 
ing head  of  the  Independence  party 
during  the  illness  of  Franz  Kossuth, 
appealed  to  the  Clerical  Independents 
to  cease  their  obstructive  opposition, 
and  asked  the  Premier  if  he  would 
withdraw  the  guillotine  amendment  if 
the  contingent  of  recruits  for  1903  be 
voted  without  delay.  This  Count 
Tisza  consented  to  do.  The  Army  bill 
for  1903  was  then  passed,  and  defi- 
ciency appropriations  were  made  to 
cover  unauthorized  expenditures  of  the 
Government  for  the  period  from  May, 
1903,  to  date.  Neither  of  the  former 
Premiers,  Count  Khuen  Hedervary  nor 
Mr.  de  Szele,  was  able  to  accomplish 
the  task  of  legislation  in  the  face  of  a 
determined  and  obstreperous  minority, 
and  the  Independence  party  have  se- 
cured many  concessions  by  means  of 
their  dilatory  tactics. 

The  Russo  ^^^  Russian  and  Japanese 
Japanese  War  ^roops  have  not  yet  come 
m  contact  with  each  other 
on  the  Yalu  River,  altho  there  are  occa- 
sional skirmishes  between  the  outposts  in 
Northern  Korea.  Several  parties  of  Rus- 
sians are  reported  to  have  crossed  into 


Korea,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  main 
body  of  the  troops  will  remain  on  the 
Manchurian  side  of  the  Yalu  and  await 
the  Japanese  there.  The  Japanese  front 
is  still  at  Ping-Yang  on  the  west  and 
Wonsan  on  the  east,  probably  waiting  the 
completion  of  transportation  facilities 
with  Seoul  and  the  ports,  and  advent  of 
warmer  weather  to  enable  military  op- 
erations to  be  carried  on  in  mountainous 
and  forested  regions  to  the  north.  No 
important  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  Russians  is  to  be  expected  until 
the  arrival  of  General  Kuropatkin  at 
Mukden  the  last  of  this  week. — On 
March  15th  the  Vladivostok  squad- 
ron made  its  way  out  of  that  port  by 
blasting  a  channel  through  the  ice  with 
dynamite.  Its  destination  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  supposed,  of  course,  that  the  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  join  with  the  Port 
Arthur  fleet.  This  will  be  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  do,  because  the  strait  between 
Korea  and  Japan  is  now  in  Japanese  con- 
trol, and  Port  Arthur  is  still  picketed  by 
part  at  least  of  Admiral  Togo's  fleet.  The 
Russian  fleet  under  Admiral  Makaroff 
left  Port  Arthur  on  March  nth,  suppos- 
edly to  meet  the  cruisers  from  Vladivos- 
tok, but,  meeting  the  Japanese  fleet  two 
days  later,  it  returned  to  the  port.  The 
Vladivostok  fleet  consists  of  four  fast 
cruisers  and  one  transport,  with  perhaps 
the  addition  of  two  of  the  volunteer  fleet. 
It  is  in  command  of  Captain  Reitzenstein, 
who  has  taken  the  place  of  Admiral 
Stackelberg,  retired  on  account  of  illness. 
Admiral  Stackelberg  was  in  command  of 
the  squadron  when  it  visited  Northern 
Japan,  February  9th  to  15th,  and  he  de- 
nies having  fired  upon  unarmed  merchant 
vessels  in  Tsugaru  Straits,  between  the 
islands  of  Yezo  and  Hondo.  He  says  one 
was  sunk  after  taking  off  the  crew  and 
passengers  and  the  other  turned  loose  for 
the  purpose  of  spreading  the  alarm. — The 
Russian  cruiser  "  Variag,"  which  after  its 
brave  sortie  in  the  face  of  the  Japanese 
fleet  was  sunk  in  the  harbor  of  Chemulpo, 
has  been  raised  by  Japanese  wreckers  and 
will  be  repaired  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months.  Several  Japanese  vessels  have 
been  injured  in  the  Port  Arthur  fights 
and  taken  to  Sasebo  for  repair,  but  the 
extent  of  the  damage  to  this  fleet  is  care- 
fully concealed. — Attention  is  now  di- 
rected to  the  western  boundary  of  Man- 
churia, where  the  probability  of  an  attack 
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from  Chinese  and  possibly  Japanese 
forces  is  increasinc^.  General  Tin-Cheng 
has  8,000  men  at  Bodune,  100  miles  west 
of  Harbin ;  General  Ma  has  10,000  at 
Kan-pan-tze,  and  there  are  several  thou- 
sand more  at  Sin-min-tun  and  other 
points.  The  Chinese  officials  in  Man- 
churia are  said  to  be  decidedly  hostile  and 
are  interfering  with  the  purchase  of  sup- 


Russians  that  the  Japanese  will  land  to 
the  west  of  the  Liao  River  and  join  forces 
with  the  Chinese  for  an  attack  on  Man- 
churia from  the  west.  Niuchwang  is  be- 
ing fortified,  troops  to  the  number  of 
20,000  are  stationed  there  and  are  drilling 
constantly,  the  foreigners  in  the  town 
are  not  allowed  to  approach  the  railroad 
nor  to  go  beyond  the  mud  walls  of  the 


plies.  The  Chinese  show  no  disposition 
to  obey  the  Russian  demand  that  they 
keep  to  the  south  of  the  Great  Wall,  not- 
withstanding the  threat  of  an  attack  on 
Pekin  if  they  failed  to  comply.  Viceroy 
Alexeieff  has  defined  the  western  bound- 
ary of  military  operations  in  Manchuria 
as  follows :  The  line  of  the  Mongolian 
frontier  to  its  intersection  by  the  Liao 
River,  thence  to  Sin-min-tun,  thence 
along  the  railroad  to  Koupangtze,  thence 
along  the  railroad  to  the  coast  at  Ying- 
Kow  (Niuchwang).     It  is  feared  by  the 


native  city,  except  to  the  British  and 
American  gunboats,  which  are  soon  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  port  where  they  have 
been  in  winter  quarters.  The  Liao  River 
is  now  navigable. — The  special  session  of 
the  Japanese  Parliament  was  opened 
March  20th  by  a  speech  from  the  Em- 
peror delivered  in  person.  There  will  be 
no  opposition  to  the  additional  taxes 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war,  altho 
the  proposal  to  make  tobacco  and  salt 
manufacture  Government  monopolies 
may  be  opposed. 


The   Real  Japanese   Character 

BY  COLGATE  BAKER 

[Mr.  Baker  contributed  the  illuminating  article  we    printed  a  few  issues  ago,  entitled 
•  Some  Considerations  of  the  Far  Eastern  Question."      It  will   be    remembered    that    he 
was  born  in  Japan  and  lived  there  mauy  years,  and  even  speaks  fluently  the  Japanese 
language. — Editor.  ] 


NOW  that  Japan  is  fighting  for  su- 
premacy in  the  Orient  with  every 
promise  of  success,  the  real  char- 
acter of  these  Martians  of  the  Far  East 
becomes  a  subject  over  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  should  gravely  pon- 
der. It  is  possible  that  this  country,  in 
conjunction  with  other  world  Powers, 
may  be  called  upon  to  say  how  far  Japan 
may  be  permitted  to  go  in  her  victorious 
march  toward  complete  ascendancy  in 
Eastern  Asia,  and  in  this  connection  it  is 
certainly  worth  while  for  Americans  to 
consider  the  character  of  the  Japanese. 

To  the  American  public  the  real  Japa- 
nese character  is  a  sealed  book.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  country  base  their  estimate  of 
the  Japanese  on  their  achievements  in  all 
lines  of  progress,  in  the  arts  of  war  and 
peace,  in  science,  industry  and  commerce ; 
but  American  ideas  of  Japanese  character 
are  derived  from  the  highly  colored 
works  of  fiction  written  by  over-enthusi- 
astic travelers  and  by  observation  of  the 
clever,  tactful  natives  of  Japan  who  reside 
in  the  United  States. 

The  excessive  politeness,  the  charm  of 
manner,  the  refinement  and  astute  diplo- 
macy which  the  Japanese  display  in  all 
their  social  intercourse  with  foreigners 
have  won  for  them  a  host  of  eulogists.  The 
enraptured  globe  trotter  who  spends  a 
few  months  in  Japan  invariably  writes  a 
book  when  he  reaches  home  replete  with 
fulsome  adulation  for  Japan  and  her  peo- 
ple, which  is  immediately  placed  on  the 
shelf  with  the  authorities.  It  is  the  fash- 
ion to  sing  the  praises  of  the  Japanese 
just  now,  and  attempts  to  do  otherwise 
are  frowned  down.  In  fact,  it  has  always 
been  thus,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  few  people  who  do  understand 
the  Japanese  and  are  entitled  to  speak 
with  authority  have  said  little  or  nothing. 

There  are  some  white  men  in  Japan 
who  could  tell  startling  things  about  the 
Japanese  if  thev  chose  to.    Some  of  these 


men  have  become  Japanese,  politically, 
socially  and  morally — so  enthusiastically, 
in  fact,  that  they  actually  regret  their  in- 
ability to  change  the  color  of  their  skins. 
Of  course,  they  can  only  say  what  is  com- 
plimentary and  pleasant  to  the  natives  of 
their  adopted  country.  Perhaps  they  are 
afraid  to  tell  what  they  know  of  the  real 
Japanese  character,  perhaps  they  are 
ashamed — if  they  have  any  sense  of 
shame  left — and  perhaps  they  consider  it 
quite  useless  to  try  to  enlighten  the  West- 
ern mind  concerning  this  dangerous  sub- 
ject. 

Lafcadio  Hearn  exploits  in  his  fasci- 
nating writings  all  the  charming  traits  in 
the  Japanese  character,  but  he  is  blind  to 
the  ugly  side  of  it,  for  his  viewpoint  is 
that  of  a  Japanese.  If  he  ever  wakes 
from  his  trance  and  becomes  a  white  man 
again  he  can  tell  the  world  something  of 
far  more  importance  about  the  Japanese 
than  pleasant  fairy  tales  and  vague  rhap- 
sodies. 

To  those  who  have  lived  long  among 
the  Japanese  and  have  studied  them  close- 
ly the  most  striking  element  in  the  Japa- 
nese character  is  an  inherent  philosophy 
which  seems  to  be  a  natural  quality  of  the 
Japanese  mind.  This  remarkable  charac- 
teristic is  evidenced  in  every  man,  woman 
and  child,  one  observes.  Whether  this 
peculiar  inherited  philosophy  should  be 
termed  an  element  of  character  or  merely 
a  mental  quality  is  immaterial ;  its  influ- 
ence on  the  Japanese  character,  which  it 
absolutely  dominates,  is  unquestioned. 

Foreigners  marvel  that  Japanese  can 
bear  great  personal  sorrow,  loss  of  for- 
tune, disease,  and  reverses  of  all  kinds 
with  comparative  composure,  and  con- 
clude that  for  this  reason  the  Japanese 
has  more  fortitude  than  the  Caucasian,  or 
less  feeling.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Japanese  does  not  allow  himself  to  feel 
the  sorrow  that  a  Caucasian  must  inevi- 
tably experience  on  such  occasions,  and 
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he  is  therefore  able  to  meet  the  crisis  with  have  no  morals,  but  this  is  quite  untrue, 

a  calmness  and  power  which  gives  him  a  They  have  no  moral  ideals,  so  cherished 

great  advantage  over  the  Caucasian.  by  Western  civilization.     The  beauty  of 

At  the  funeral  of  some  dearly  beloved  the  moral  principle — right  for  right's 
one  in  Japan  the  weeping  is  done  by  hired  sake — is  quite  incomprehensible  to  the 
mourners,  and  when  the  obsequies  are  Japanese  mind.  In  the  Japanese  phi- 
over  the  bereaved  family  and  friends  losophy  it  is  right  to  do  anything  which 
feast,  drink  and  make  merry  at  a  nearby  is  wise,  and  wrong  to  do  anything  which 
tea-house.  It  is  the  Japanese  philosophy  is  foolish ;  beyond  this  there  is  no  right 
that  since  we  must  live,  we  should  live  as  or  wrong,  good  or  bad. 
happily  as  we  can,  therefore  there  is  no  In  business  the  Japanese  is  honest  when 
sense  in  feeling  sorrowful,  as  what  has  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  dishonest 
happened  is  over  and  done  with  and  grief  whenever  it  seems  advisable.  The  mer- 
is  folly.  The  spectacle  of  a  Caucasian  chant  who  does  not  take  advantage  of  an 
smitten  with  grief  is  ridiculous  to  the  opportunity  to  cheat  by  giving  short 
Japanese  mind,  but  the  Japanese  is  too  weight  or  substituting  an  inferior  quality 
tactful  to  express  his  sentiments  on  the  of  goods  considers  himself  a  fool.  The 
subject  to  a  foreigner.  man  who  does  not  break    his    plighted 

The  stoicism  of  the  samurai,  the  forti-  word  if  it  is  advantageous  for  him  to  do 
tude  of  *the  Japanese  soldier  and  sailor  so  is  stricken  by  his  philosophic  con- 
to-day  is  largely  due  to  this  inborn  phi-  science. 

losophy,  which  has  also  contributed  to  the        I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  foreigner 

remarkable   success   of  the  Japanese   in  doing  business   in  Japan  who  will   not 

many  modern  professions  and  industrial  bear  testimony  to  these  facts,  which  are 

and  commercial  pursuits.     For  practical  freely  admitted  by  the  Japanese  among 

purposes  it  is  undeniably  a  great  advan-  themselves,  altho  they  will  be  indignantly 

tage  to  possess  this  absolute  control  of  denied  as  a  matter  of  policy  by  Japanese 

the  feelings  or  power  of  self-hypnotism,  abroad.     American  and  European  busi- 

Herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  adaptability  ness  houses  importing  goods  from  Japan 

of  the  Japanese  to  all  sorts  of  conditions  do  not   dare   to   import   from  Japanese 

of  life  and  the  power  which  they  possess  merchants,  and  for  this  reason  the  export 

of    pursuing    their    chosen    careers    un-  trade  of  Japan  will  largely  remain  in  the 

swervingly  and  relentlessly  to  the  goal  hands  of  foreign  houses.    Japanese  firms 

which  they  seek  to  attain.  here  and  in  Europe  import  from  native 

That  the  Japanese  are  frugal,  patient,  firms  in  Japan,  but  in  most  cases  the  im- 
industrious  and  calculating  everybody  porting  house  is  only  an  agency  of  the 
well  knows,  but  the  possession  of  these  home  firm,  as  the  Japanese  merchants 
qualities  does  not  account  for  the  wonder-  know  each  other  too  well  to  trust  each 
ful  progress  which  they  have  made  in  other.  Orders  from  Japanese  firms  for 
modern  science,  art  and  industry.  The  American  and  European  goods  are  gen- 
Chinese  possess  all  those  qualities  as  well  erally  sent  through  the  medium  of  some 
as  the  Japanese,  and  so  do  the  people  of  foreign  firm  in  Japan,  which  assumes  the 
other  Oriental  countries  which  Japan  has  responsibility  of  payment  whether  the 
left  far  behind  in  the  march  of  progress.  Japanese  customer  takes  the  goods  or  not, 
The  Japanese  are  quick-witted  and  alert  and  if  the  market  has  fallen  while  the 
to  an  astonishing  degree,  considering  goods  are  in  transit  so  he  can  buy  cheaper 
they  are  Asiatics,  and  these  qualities  have  on  the  spot,  the  Japanese  merchant  does 
most  elicited  American  admiration ;  yet  not  hesitate  to  repudiate  his  order.  These 
without  that  inborn  philosophy  of  life  the  facts  are  well  known  in  Japan  and  among 
Japanese  never  would  have  attaine.d  to  merchants  in  this  country  and  Europe 
the  position  which  they  now  occupy  in  who  do  business  with  Japan, 
the  world's  affairs.  Foreign  firms  doing  business  in  Japan 

The  leprous  spot  in  the  Japanese  char-  have  always  experienced  the  greatest  dif- 

acter  is  the  moral  element,  which  is  abso-  ficulty  in  preventing  their  Japanese  em- 

lutely    dominated    by    this    inborn    phi-  ployees  from  defrauding  them  by  secretly 

losophy.  exacting  a  commission  from  the  native 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Japanese  merchants  with  whom  they  transact  busi- 
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ness.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl-  is  apparent  to  the  Japanese  mind.  In  past 
edge  that  the  native  "  bantos  "  or  head  generations  the  samurai  code  prescribed 
men  of  the  oldest  foreign  firms  have  en-  suicide  if  it  was  impossible  to  live  with 
riched  themselves  by  the  fraudulent  prac-  honor.  The  passing  of  the  samurai  has 
tice  of  charging  a  secret  commis-  not  witnessed  the  elimination  of  his  fan- 
sion  or  "  kosen "  in  all  dealings  with  tastic  theories  concerning  suicide  in 
native  merchants.  Many  of  these  "  ban-  Japan.  The  cause  of  suicide  in  Japan  is 
tos  "  have  amassed  millions  by  their  dis-  almost  invariably  dishonor, 
honest  methods,  and  the  business  of  the  The  religious  element  in  the  Japanese 
foreign  firms  that  employed  them  has  character  is  strong  in  the  women,  but  the 
practically  passed  into  their  hands,  the  men  are  materialists,  pure  and  simple, 
foreign  partners  in  those  firms  being  The  women  are  the  temple-goers.  Bud- 
mere  salaried  employees  of  the  Japanese  dhism  and  Shintoism  have  taught  the 
"  banto."  It  is  a  fact  that  this  is  the  con-  women  the  beauty  of  self-sacrifice,  which 
dition  of  one  of  the  principal  American  is  the  keynote  of  their  character.  The 
export  houses  in  Japan  to-day.  Dishon-  religion  of  the  women  has  created  a  state 
est  collusion  between  the  native  merchant  of  affairs  in  the  Japanese  home  which  is 
and  the  ''  banto  "  to  obtain  higher  prices  most  agreeable  to  the  lord  and  master, 
from  the  foreign  buyer  has  made  it  im-  man.  The  wife  finds  delight  in  being  her 
possible  to  break  up  this  system  and  has  husband's  slave  and  exaltation  in  her 
wrecked  many  a  foreign  firm  in  Japan.  self-immolation.      She   seems   to   always 

To  the  Japanese  mind  personal  chastity  have  in  mind  the  saying  of  the  blessed 
is  a  matter  of  no  importance  except  in  Buddha,  "  Only  through  self-sacrifice 
the  wife  and  mother.  This  attitude  is  shall  you  enter  into  heaven." 
consistent  with  the  inborn  philosophy  that  The  character  of  the  Japanese  people 
dominates  the  Japanese  character.  The  as  a  whole  has  not  been  affected  by  Chris- 
interests  of  the  home  and  posterity  make  tianity.  The  number  of  Christian  con- 
it  necessary  that  the  wife  should  be  vir-  verts  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
tuous,  and  in  justice  to  the  Japanese  wife  the  population  of  Japan,  and  the  influence 
it  must  be  said  that  she  is  a  model  of  vir-  of  those  converts  on  the  national  charac- 
tue.  If  the  husband  can  find  happiness  ter  is  not  apparent.  The  average  Japanese 
in  being  a  libertine,  or^  in  keeping  looks  upon  the  efforts  of  the  Christian 
a  number  of  concubines,  it  is  con-  missionary  in  his  country  with  a  kindly 
sidered  right  for  him  to  do  so.  It  spirit.  He  is  well  aware  that  the  prog- 
is  only  when  the  husband  squanders  ress  of  Christianity  in  Japan  is  not  sufli- 
more  than  he  can  afford  in  riotous  ciently  rapid  to  endanger  any  of  his  social 
living  that  he  is  considered  to  be  doing  institutions  for  generations  to  come,  at 
wrong.  The  principle  upon  which  a  lib-  least,  and  he  is  also  fully  convinced  that 
ertine  husband  is  condemned  in  Japan  is  his  own  philosophy  of  life  is  infinitely 
purely  a  material  one  and  not  a  moral  superior  to  Christian  doctrine.  The 
one.  A  young  girl  may  be  bonded  to  a  young  Japanese  who  becomes  a  convert 
brothel,  a  geisha  company,  or  placed  as  to  Christianity  while  studying  abroad 
a  concubine  by  her  family,  if  financial  sometimes  meets  with  kindly  indulgence 
reasons  make  it  advisable,  and  to  the  when  he  returns  to  his  family  in  Japan, 
Japanese  mind  it  is  perfectly  proper.  The  but  more  often  with  mild  ridicule,  par- 
Buddhist  doctrine  of  self-sacrifice  upholds  ticularly  from  a  Buddhist  mother.  As  a 
the  girl  who  sells  herself  for  the  sake  of  rule,  the  young  man  lets  his  Christianity 
her  parents,  and  altho  she  becomes  for  lapse  and  soon  becomes  merely  a  ma- 
the  time  being  an  outcast  from  society,  terialistic  Japanese. 

she  is  esteemed  for  her  act.    It  often  hap-        The  Japanese   nation   has   assimilated 

pens  that  a  well-to-do  Japanese  man  buys  everything  in  Christian  civilization  except 

a  girl  out  of  the  Yoshiwara,  and  if  she  the  Christian  religion  and  its  standard  of 

becomes  his  wife  she  finds  no  difficulty  in  morality.     To-day  Japan  is  equipped  to 

establishing  herself  in  society.  hold  its  own  in  warfare,  in  science,  in  in- 

Suicide   has    always    been    considered  dustry,  art  and  commerce  with  any  na- 

honorable  in  Japan,  the  wish  to  die  being  tion  in  the  world,  but  it  does  not  accept 

considered  sufficient  justification  for  the  Christianity  because  it  considers  the  Japa- 

act.     No  moral  principle  against  suicide  nese  philosophy  superior. 
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To  the  Japanese  mind  there  is  no  sin  the  Japanese  life.  He  declared  that  he 
but  folly,  no  ideals  to  be  realized  but  ma-  was  supremely  happy.  It  was  painful  for 
terial  and  patriotic  ones.  him  to  meet  foreip;-ners,  he  said,  because 
By  clever  diplomacy  Japan  has  en-  they  did  not  understand  Japanese  life  and 
gaged  the  sympathy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ideas,  and  because  they  reminded  him  of 
people  in  her  war  against  Russia  for  the  the  contemptible  Christian  civilization  he 
dominion  of  the  Far  East,  and  it  is  pro-  wished  to  forget.  He  assured  me  that  be- 
claimed  that  she  is  fighting  the  battle  of  fore  he  had  accepted  my  invitation  he  had 
Western  civilization.  inquired  whether  I  could  speak  Japanese 
It  must  be  admitted  that  Japan  appears  and  would  entertain  him  in  Japanese 
to  stand  for  the  material  interests  of  our  style,  and  had  he  not  been  satisfied  on 
civilization,  but  she  does  not  and  she  those  points  by  the  tea-house  people  he 
never  will  stand  for  Christian  ideals.  would  have  stayed  away.  This  man  re- 
It  is  my  conviction  that  the  Japanese  fused  to  touch  the  foreign  dishes  placed 
character  is  the  most  insidious  force  that  before  him,  explaining  that  he  could  only 
has    ever    menaced    Christianity.      The  eat  Japanese  food. 

Japanese  philosophy  is  diametrically  op-  What  the  Japanese  philosophy  has 
posed  to  Christian  principles  on  all  cardi-  done  for  Mr.  Yensaburo  Black  it  has 
nal  points.  It  is  a  philosophy  which  com-  done  for  others  of  stronger  mind,  greater 
pletely  possesses  those  who  believe  in  it,  abilities  and  more  distinguished  position, 
with  a  power  almost  hypnotic.  One  has  There  is  no  mystery  about  the  Japanese 
only  to  observe  the  white  men  who  have  character,  as  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  Mr.  Laf- 
become  Japanese  to  see  how  it  wrecks  the  cadio  Hearn  and  others  would  have  us 
moral  character  of  the  Caucasian.  believe,  but  there  is  an  absolute  lack  of 
The  effect  of  the  Japanese  philosophy  what  the  Christian  world  understands 
on  the  brain  of  the  European  or  Ameri-  and  cherishes  as  moral  ideas.  The  in- 
can  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  subtle  narcotic,  herent  natural  philosophy  of  the  Japanese 
It  perverts  all  moral  ideas  and  poisons  mind  does  not  permit  it  to  conceive  those 
the  very  source  of  every  thought  and  ac-  ideals,  and,  while  it  cannot  be  gainsaid 
tion.  To  the  white  man  who  falls  under  that  there  are  many  admirable  traits  in 
the  sway  of  this  mystic  power  Christian  the  Japanese  character,  all  of  them  to- 
civilization,  with  its  ideals,  appears  gether  do  not  counterbalance  the  absence 
ridiculously  Quixotic.  He  has  nothing  of  true  moral  principle, 
but  contempt  for  the  men  of  his  own  While  the  sympathies  of  the  United 
race  and  is  even  ashamed  of  the  color  of  States  are  necessarily  with  Japan  in  her 
his  skin.  It  only  natural  that  such  an  present  struggle  with  Russia,  is  it  not 
individual  should  forsake  his  own  kind,  wise  for  the  people  of  this  country  to  con- 
don  a  kimono,  become  a  Japanese,  and  sider  the  character  of  the  people  to  whom 
try  to  lose  himself  in  the  great  yellow  they  have  given  their  sympathies,  and  to 
mass.  what  extent  they  can  afford  to  let  these 

While  sojourning  in  a  small  city  on  the  sympathies  carry  them? 
Inland  Sea,  far  from  the  beaten  tracks  of  It  would  be  an  injustice  in  any  discus- 
tourists,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  a  sion  of  the  Japanese  character  not  to  pay 
white  man  had  come  to  the  place  with  a  a  tribute  to  the  exquisite  esthetic  sensi- 
troupe  of  Japanese  actors  and  was  to  give  bility  of  the  Japanese  of  all  classes  of 
a  performance  at  a  local  theater.  Out  of  society  to  beauty  in  nature  and  in  works 
curiosity  I  witnessed  the  performance  of  of  art.  This  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
this  man  and  subsequently  invited  him  to  and  distinctive  character  traits  common  to 
dine  with  me.  As  I  expected,  the  fellow,  the  Japanese.  The  foreigner  visiting 
who  called  himself  Yensaburo  Black,  was  Japan  is  surprised  and  delighted  to  find 
completely  possessed  by  the  Japanese  phi-  that  even  the  coolie  toiling  on  the  Yoko- 
losophy.  He  was  an  Englishman,  edu-  hama  docks  and  the  humble  jinricksha 
cated  at  Harrow,  and  his  father,  happily  man  are  competent  and  enthusiastic  art 
deceased,  had  been  one  of  the  pioneer  critics.  The  high  development  of  the 
newspaper  editors  of  Japan.  He  pre-  poetic  and  artistic  sense  of  the  Japanese 
ferred  to  converse  with  me  in  Japanese,  in  no  way  affects  the  moral  side  of  his 
rather  than  in  his  own  mother  tongue,  character. 
Of  course,  he  spoke  enthusiastically  of  New  York  city. 
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later  was  called  to  Russia  to  advise  in  regard  to  the  development  of  the  coal  mines  north 
of  the  Azof. — Ei^iTOR.] 


THE  oldest,  the  most  changeless,  the 
most  apparent,  and  yet  the  least 
comprehended,  is  the  policy  of 
Russia.  Russian  friendship  for  the 
United  States,  a  marvel  of  history,  has 
remained — still  remains — the  mystery  of 
diplomacy.  Accepted  because  it  is  the 
conspicuous  fact,  its  solution  has  been 
abandoned,  while  its  endurance  has  been 
most  amazingly  presumed  upon.  How 
long  the  rough  awakening  would  have 
been  delayed,  were  it  the  policy  of  any 
Government  other  than  immutable  Rus- 
sia, Manchuria  and  the  "  open  door  "  of 
China  would  long  since  have  disclosed. 
But  Russia's  statecraft  is  not  of  the 
months  or  of  the  years ;  it  is  of  the  ages. 
It  is  not  of  monarchs,  but  of  a  dynasty ; 
and  it  is  less  the  policy  of  the  dynasty 
than  it  is  the  need  of  a  people  and  of  a 
land. 

To  only  one  American,  I  believe,  has 
the  secret  of  Russian  friendship  for  this 
country  ever  been  explained.  The  ex- 
planation was  made  by  the  Emperor, 
Alexander  H,  fully,  carefully,  and  with 
so  much  explicitness  that  its  purpose  was 
not  to  be  misunderstood.  I  have  re- 
frained from  the  performance  of  the 
duty,  which  was  imposed  upon  me  by 
the  conferring  of  the  Emperor's  confi- 
dence, for  nearly  twenty-five  years,  until 
now ;  the  time  had  not  come  when  the 
events  which  he  divined  might  be  con- 
sidered imminent,  and  the  hour  for  the 
disclosure  had  not  unmistakably  arrived. 
The  time,  I  believe,  is  at  hand ;  and  I 
make  public,  in  complete  detail,  all  the 
pregnant  considerations  of  policy  which 
were  intrusted  to  my  discretion,  together 
with  such  intimate  details  of  His 
Majesty's  reflections  upon  the  condition 
of  his  Empire  and  upon  the  future  do- 
mestic condition  of  the  United  States   as 


will  evidence  the  profound,  the  unerring 
premises  of  foreknowledge  whereon  the 
policy  of  Russia  toward  the  United 
States  has  been  based.  I  do  so  with  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  grave  conse- 
quences which  may  and,  indeed,  should 
attend  a  disclosure  of  such  immediate 
and  far  reaching  importance. 

On  Sunday  morning,  August  17th, 
1879,  I  was  breakfast  guest  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine  at  his  Pavlovski  Palace. 
The  talk,  enduring  for  two  hours  at  the 
table  and  in  the  library,  covered  many 
small  subjects  of  public  and  private  in- 
terest ;  but  nothing  of  real  and  perma- 
nent value  was  said.  Had  I  not  enjoyed 
intimate  and  confidential  relations  with 
many  persons  high  in  official  and  social 
rank  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  invitation  of 
the  Grand  Duke  would  have  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  me;  but,  as  I  had  been 
his  guest  several  times  before,  and  had 
been,  as  well,  the  guest  of  many  others 
at  the  Court  of  Alexander  H,  I  thought 
the  morning's  entertainment  was  no  more 
significant  than  any  other  social  compli- 
ment. 

I  was  in  Russia  that  year  upon  invita- 
tion of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  and 
Prince  Sergius  Dolgorouki,  for  confer- 
ence with  them  and  with  the  Ministers  of 
Finance,  Ways  of  Communication  and 
Public  Domain,  as  to  large  and  impor- 
tant railroads,  coal,  iron  and  steel  enter- 
prises about  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
South  of  Russia.  During  the  preceding 
year  I  was  financial  agent  in  America 
of  the  Russian  Government,  and,  with 
Captain  Semetschkin,  directed  the  build- 
ing of  the  cruisers  *'  Europe,"  "  Asia," 
''  Africa  "  and  "  Zabiaca."  for  Captains 
Grippenburg,  Avalon,  Alexieff  and  Lo- 
man,  at  Cramp's  shipyard.  These  cap- 
tains, and  many  of  the  subordinate  offi- 
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cers,  were  superior  men.  Semetschkin 
and  Loman  are  dead;  Grippenburg  is 
now  a  retired  Rear- Admiral ;  Avalon  is 
now  Vice-Admiral  and  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Russian  Navy,  and  AlcxiclT  is  Vice- 
roy of  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Far 
East. 

I  was  about  to  take  my  leave  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  when  my  host  said: 

"  Wait  a  few  minutes  and  you  will 
see  I  called  you  here  this  morning  for  a 
purpose." 

Soon  the  lodge  bell  was  rung;  and  the 
Grand  Duke,  summoning  me  to  a  window 
opening  on  the  courtyard,  said : 

''  You  will  now  understand  why  you 
are  here.  The  Emperor  is  coming;  he 
wishes  to  talk  with  you  in  a  somewhat 
informal  way — a  way  in  which  he  could 
not  talk  if  you  were  presented  to  him  at 
formal  audience  by  the  United  States 
Minister.  I  will  present  you  to  His 
Majesty  in  about  half  an  hour." 

The  Grand  Duke  left  me  at  the  window 
and  went  to  meet  his  brother  at  the  door 
step.  With  no  escort  of  servants,  no 
body  guard  of  armed  men,  the  Emperor, 
mounted  on  a  brown  horse,  came  into 
the  yard.  He  had  not  come  alone  from 
Tzarskoe,  Selo.  He  was  followed  by  a 
one-horse  phaeton,  in  which  were  two 
ladies — the  Empress  of  Russia  and  the 
Queen  of  Greece,  daughters  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine.  There  was  no  pomp, 
no  display — nothing  to  mark  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  little  party  of  great  people 
who  had  driven  through  the  park 
that  summer  morning.  It  was  really  a 
unique  and  most  interesting  beginning  to 
an  important  interview. 

A  brief  description  of  the  room  in 
which  this  portentous  talk  with  the  Em- 
peror, Alexander  II,  took  place,  will  in- 
crease the  interest  of  the  interview,  for 
it  marks  the  Oriental  mind,  to  be  found 
only  in  Russia  and  in  China.  The 
Oriental  loves  the  beautiful,  more,  I  be- 
lieve, than  does  the  Italian.  He  waits 
with  patience  the  opportunity  that  brings 
about  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans 
and  hopes  ;  and  he  knows,  better  than  the 
men  of  the  Western  world,  how  to  ab- 
sorb and  use  individual  men  as  well  as 
nations. 

The  audience  room  in  the  Pavlovski 
Palace  was  in  dimensions  about  sixty 
by  forty  feet ;  the  ceiling  was  fully  twen- 
ty feet  high ;  large  windows  on  each  side 


overlooked  the  terrace  and  afforded  a 
view  of  the  park.  The  other  side  and 
l)oth  ends,  decorated  with  large  mirrors, 
were  finished  in  white  paint  and  gold. 
The  furniture  was  gold,  with  rich  tapes- 
try covering.  The  floor  was  rather  cold, 
for  there  were  no  rugs.  Such  were  the 
normal  conditions  the  architect  and  the 
artist  had  produced ;  but,  for  the  inter- 
view, the  Grand  Duke  added  a  beautiful 
bank  of  rose  bushes,  in  full  bloom — tea 
roses  all.  About  one-quarter  of  the  space 
was  filled  with  roses  in  pots  from  the 
greenhouses,  the  blooms  forming  a  cres- 
cent in  one  corner  of  the  room. 

In  front  of  the  bank  of  roses  the  Em- 
peror received  me,  on  his  right  hand  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine,  on  his  left 
hand  the  Empress  and  the  Grand 
Duchess.  To  one  side  and,  of  course, 
apart  from  the  Imperial  group,  stood  my 
friend  Semetschkin. 

On  entering,  I  was  presented,  without 
any  formality  or  delay,  to  the  Emperor 
by  the  Grand  Duke,  as  "  Mr.  Barker, 
your  Majesty's  American  banker." 

The  Emperor's  first  remark  was  in- 
cisively inquiring: 

"  Mr.  Barker,  is  your  American  sys- 
tem of  banking,  in  your  judgment, 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  Russia?  " 

There  was  then,  for  a  few  minutes,  a 
general  talk  on  economic  and  financial 
questions  that  satisfied  me  the  Emperor 
had  been  a  student  of  those  questions,  as, 
later,  I  was  sure  he  had  given  much 
attention  to  the  great  questions  that 
pressed  upon  his  own  country  and  upon 
other  countries  as  well.  He  spoke  at 
some  length  of  the  plans  of  his  Minister 
of  Finance — comprehensive  plans,  plans 
which  later,  in  1890,  played  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  European  affairs.  He 
spoke  of  the  liberation  of  his  serfs ;  of  his 
efforts  to  educate  them ;  of  how  and  why 
those  efforts  had  largely  failed.  He  re- 
ferred with  earnestness  to  the  conditions 
he  met  in  the  course  of  discussions  with 
the  land  owners ;  of  how  he  went  through 
the  provinces,  appealing  to  the  concilia- 
tory spirit  and  the  devotion  of  his  nobil- 
ity, reprimanding  those  who  hung  back, 
reminding  them  that  reforms  come  better 
from  above  than  from  below.  He  even 
disclosed  frankly  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  packed  the  Imperial  Commission 
with  men  devoted  to  the  principles  of 
emancipation.    The  Commission  declared 
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for  the  immediate  abolition  of  serfdom  sian  serfs,  and  the  hopes  and  expecta- 

and  urged  the  most  effectual  measures  to  tions  of  Lincoln,  Garrison  and  the  thou- 

prevent  the  re-establishment  of  the  seig-  sands  of  Americans  who  gave  their  lives 

norial  authority  under  other  forms;  and  and    fortunes    to    the    cause    of    negro 

it  decided,  also,  that  the  peasant  should  emancipation,    have    not    been    realized, 

become  a  proprietor  on  the  payment  of  But  the   fears  of  Alexander  have  been 

an  indenmity.    It  is  important  to  remem-  realized.     The    Emperor    was    right    in 

ber  that  the  manifesto  of  March  3d,  1861,  thinking  the  solution  of  the  negro  slave 

declared    these    fundamental    principles,  question  would  debauch  our  people  and 

The  peasants  were  to  be  invested  with  all  bring  serious  trouble  to  America.     But, 

the  rights  of  free  cultivators  of  the  soil,  as  I  reflect  upon  what  he  said  regarding 

In    consideration    of    certain    quit-rents,  the  clash  of  classes  in  Russia  and  in  other 

they   were  to  obtain   full   enjoyment  of  European  countries,  and  upon  the  same 

their  inclosures  and  also  a  quantity  of  conflict  in  America  between  the  "  House 

arable  land.     More  than  nine  acres  of  of  Have  "  and  the  ''  House  of  Have  Not," 

land  were  given  to  every  male  peasant.  I  am  led  to  wonder  at  the  grasp  of  the 

The  Government  made  loans,  so  that  the  great  man  I  talked  with    so  long  ago  at 

peasants     could     immediately     liberate  St.    Petersburg.      Even   more    prescient 

themselves  from  their  lords,  yet  remain  was  his  forecast  of  the  American  indus- 

debtors   to  the   state.     More  than  one-  trial  conditions  of  to-day. 

half  the  land  was  thus  taken  from  the  "  Your  great  industrial  development," 

lord  and  given  to  the  peasant.    It  should  he  continued,  "  has  built  up  very  large 

not  be  forgotten  that  the  Russian  peas-  fortunes  in  few  hands ;  and  the  condi- 

ants  owe  their  liberty  to  the  firm  will  of  tions  such  fortunes  produce  must  bring 

the  Emperor,  and  to  the  generous  efforts  on   a   class  conflict  that  cannot   fail   to 

of  his  brother,   the   Grand   Duke   Con-  make  a  test  of  the  stability  of  your  in- 

stantine.  stitutions.      The    men    who   have   those 

"  I   did  more   for  the  Russian   serf,"  fortunes  know  only  the  law  of  greed ; 

observed  the  Emperor,  "  in  giving  him  they  have  no  respect  for  the  rights  of 

land  as  well  as  personal    liberty,    than  others ;  and  they  will  surely  make  an  ef- 

America  did  for  the  negro  slave  set  free  fort  to  use  the  strong  arm  of  government 

by  the  proclamation  of  President  Lin-  to  enslave  the  people.    They  will  use  the 

coin.     I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  public  franchises  you  grant  in  so  liberal, 

you  Americans  could  have  been  so  blind  so  dangerous  a  way,  to  tax  the  people. 

as  to  leave  the  negro  slave  without  tools  These   men   of   large   fortunes   will   or- 

to  work  out  his  salvation.    In  giving  him  ganize    into    groups    to    increase    their 

personal  liberty,  you  gave  him  an  obliga-  power,  and  their  aggressions  will  as  sure- 

tion  to  perform  to  the   state  which  he  ly  drive  the  body  of  your  people  to  the 

must  be  unable  to  fulfill.    Without  prop-  enactment  of  laws  which  may  be  most 

erty  of  any  kind  he  cannot  educate  him-  hurtful  to  the  general  prosperity.     I  see 

self  and  his  children.     I  believe  the  time  a  great  conflict  must  soon  come  in  Amer- 

must  come  when  many  will  question  the  ica  between  the  few  who  have  vast  for- 

manner   of   American    emancipation    of  tunes  and  the  many  reduced  to  a  kind  of 

the  negro  slaves  in  1863.     The  vote,  in  industrial  slavery." 

the  hands  of  an  ignorant  man,  without  If    conditions    in    America    in     1879 

either  property  or  self  respect,  will  be  brought   such    reflections   to   a   Russian 

used  to   the   damage   of   the   people   at  Emperor,  what  must  be  the  reflections  of 

large;  for  the  rich  man,  without  honor  Europeans  of  to-day,  who  are  as  serious, 

or  any  kind  of  patriotism,  will  purchase  as  earnest  and  as  capable  as  Alexander 

it,  and  with  it  swamp  the  rights  of  a  free  II?     If  the  Emperor  had  dismissed  me 

people."  after  these  remarks,  I  could  never  forget 

All  this  makes  clear  the  keen  appre-  the   1879  August  Sunday  at  Pavlovski ; 

ciation  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  of  but  I  was  to  hear  a  chapter  of  world  his- 

what   he   had    done   for   his    serfs — and  tory   that   should   be   put   in   permanent 

of   what   Americans   had   done    for   the  form  by  me ;   for  I  do  not  believe  the 

negro   slaves.      The   hopes   and   dreams  chapter  was  ever  spoken  or  written  for 

of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  of  the  another  by  Alexander.     Without  knowl- 

great  men  who  helped  him  free  the  Rus-  edge  of  this  chapter,  many  very  great 
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events  cannot  be  understood.  Of  those 
l)resent  at  this  remarkable  interview,  only 
the  Emperor  and  1  spoke.  Of  course, 
and  I  believe,  fortunately,  my  part  in 
the  conversation  was  small.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  interview 
])roceeded  moved  Alexander  to  speak  in 
earnest,  aggressive,  but  sad  tones.  It 
was  apparent  to  me  that  he  had  lived  for 
a  long  time  in  intellectual  loneliness ;  that 
he  scarcely  knew  what  fair  and  open 
criticism  of  his  acts  was ;  that  he  believed 
those  about  him  and  near  to  him  did  not, 
and  probably  could  not,  appreciate  the 
major  purposes  and  acts  of  his  life — 
that  he  believed  he  must  always  act  for 
himself  and  for  Russia ;  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Russian  Empire  rested 
upon  him  alone,  and  not  upon  him  and 
his  Ministers  and  Council  of  State. 

"  In  the  autumn  of  1862,"  observed  the 
Emperor,  ''  the  Governments  of  France 
and  Great  Britain  proposed  to  Russia,  in 
a  formal,  but  not  in  an  official  way,  the 
joint  recognition  by  European  Powers  of 
the  independence  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  My  immediate  an- 
swer was :  *  I  will  not  co-operate  in  such 
action ;  and  I  will  not  acquiesce.  On  the 
contrary,  I  shall  accept  the  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  the  Confederate 
States  by  France  and  Great  Britain  as  a 
casus  belli  for  Russia.  And,  in  order  that 
the  Governments  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  may  understand  that  this  is  no 
idle  threat,  I  will  send  a  Pacific  fleet  to 
San  Francisco  and  an  Atlantic  fleet  to 
New  York.'  Sealed  orders  to  both  Ad- 
mirals were  given." 

After  a  pause,  he  proceeded : 
"  My  fleets  arrived  at  the  American 
ports ;  there  was  no  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  Confederate  States 
by  Great  Britain  and  France.  The  Amer- 
ican rebellion  was  put  down,  and  the 
great  American  Republic  continues. 

"  All  this  I  did  because  of  love  for  my 
own  dear  Russia,  rather  than  for  love  of 
the  American  Republic.  I  acted  thus  be- 
cause I  understood  that  Russia  would 
have  a  more  serious  task  to  perform  if 
the  American  Republic,  with  advanced 
industrial  development,  were  broken  up 
and  Great  Britain  should  be  left  in  con- 
trol of  most  branches  of  modern  indus- 
trial development. 

"  In  1864  I  was  silent  as  to  what  the 


course  of  Russia  would  be,  should  Great 
Britain  and  France  support  Denmark  in 
the  war  waged  upon  her  by  Prussia  and 
Austria  over  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
question.  The  result  was  that  France 
did  nothing;  and  Great  Britain,  altho 
anxious  to  preserve  the  territorial  integ- 
rity of  Denmark,  confined  her  efforts,  as 
in  the  case  of  Poland  shortly  before,  to 
the  limit  of  mere  diplomatic  intervention. 
The  plans  of  Bismarck  were  advanced — 
Schleswig-Holstein  became  a  German 
province. 

"  In  1866,  when  Bismarck  sought,  to- 
gether with  Prussia,  Hanover,  Hessen- 
Cassel,  Nassau  and  Frankfurt,  to  estab- 
lish the  North  German  Confederation 
and  to  exclude  Austria  from  the  German 
Confederation,  I  was  silent  as  to  what 
the  action  of  Russia  would  be  should 
France  support  Austria  in  the  pending 
war.  Because  of  this  silence,  France 
hesitated  to  act  until  it  was  too  late,  and 
the  dreams  and  ambitions  of  Bismarck 
were  realized.  My  purpose  was  the 
establishment  of  a  European  balance  of 
power  that  would  be  a  menace  to  Great 
Britain." 

The  Emperor  again  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  see,  I  think,  what  effect  he  was 
making  upon  me.  I  remained  silent  and 
expectant.  He  spoke  once  more,  and 
said: 

"  To  complete  German  unity,  and  to 
enable  German  manufacturers  to  strike 
at  British  industrial  and  commercial 
supremacy,  it  was  plain  the  plan  of  Bis- 
marck, for  despoiling  France  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  must  not  be  hindered. 
Therefore  when,  in  1870,  the  French- 
German  war  opened,  I  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  assistance  to  France  from 
Austria  or  Great  Britain  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  Russian  support  of  Germany. 
Therefore,  the  war  was  fought  out  be- 
tween France  and  Germany ;  and  the 
German  Empire  was  established  and 
proclaimed.  My  support  of  Germany  in 
these  three  wars  was  because  my  Russia 
would  profit. 

*'  When  the  French  people  had  paid  the 
indemnity  to  Germany,  and  the  Republic 
of  France  grew  strong,  there  was  alarm 
at  Berlin ;  and  Bismarck  would  have 
sought  quarrel  with  France  but  for  my 
attitude.  The  French-Russian  under- 
standing has  preserved  peace  in  Europe. 
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The  course  of  Russia  is  clear  and  her 
destiny  can  be  fulfilled.  Russia  stands 
for  peace." 

In  conclusion,  the  Emperor  said : 

"  I  have  believed  these  acts  were  great 
acts,  because  they  were  right.  But  they 
are  not  appreciated  as  righteous  acts  by 
those  near  me ;  and  those  far  off  and 
outside  of  Russia  look  upon  me  as  self- 
ish." 

The  Emperor  and  the  Imperial  party 
left  the  room ;  the  audience  was  over.  I 
went  back  to  St.  Petersburg  almost  im- 
mediately after  their  departure. 

The  following  day,  August  i8th,  1879, 
I  was  guest  of  honor  on  a  steam  yacht, 
one  of  three  in  line  near  the  Nicholas 
Bridge.  The  Emperor  and  his  staff  were 
on  the  largest  one ;  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine  and  the  Naval  Staff  on  the  sec- 
ond ;  and  Captain  and  Madame  Semet- 
schkin  and  I  on  the  third.  In  tow 
of  the  Imperial  yacht  was  a  small  boat, 
the  men  holding  oars  at  rest,  ready  to 
cut  the  tow  line,  drop  oars  into  the 
water,  and  pull  wherever  directed,  should 
any  accident  befall  the  Imperial  yacht. 
The  gunwales  of  the  boat  were  covered 
with  purple  and  gold  cloth,  to  add  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  pageant.  The  day 
was  cloudy ;  there  was  no  movement  of 
pleasure  boats  on  the  Neva ;  there  was  no 
incident  of  special  interest  until  we  came 
to  Cronstadt,  seventeen  miles  distant 
from  St.  Petersburg. 

The  harbor  of  Cronstadt  was  an  im- 
pressive picture.  The  Russian  Baltic 
Squadron  was  drawn  up  in  double  line. 
The  place  of  honor  between  those  lines 


was  occupied  by  the  small  United  States 
cruiser  ''  Enterprise."  Immediately  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  yacht  fieet,  the  Em- 
peror opened  the  review.  As  he  went 
from  one  ship  to  another,  the  crews 
manned  the  yards,  the  bands  played,  and 
guns  were  fired,  in  his  honor.  But  the 
day  was  still  cloudy. 

When  the  Emperor  had  gone  on  board 
all  his  own  ships,  the  climax  came.  He 
went  to  the  tiny  "  Enterprise."  As  he 
was  received  on  the  quarter  deck,  at  a 
signal  gun  from  the  Imperial  yacht  the 
American  flag  was  run  to  the  masthead 
of  all  the  Russian  war  ships  at  Cronstadt, 
and  a  gun  salute  was  fired  from  all  the 
ships  together,  in  honor  of  our  country 
and  our  flag.  As  the  smoke  rolled  away 
the  clouds  broke,  and  the  bright  sun 
shone  upon  the  American  flag  with  a  new 
and  splendid  glory. 

Russia  had  not  forgotten  properly  to 
honor  the  flag  Russian  fleets  hacl  upheld 
at  New  York  and  San  Francisco  in  1863  ; 
and  those  American  citizens  who  were  at 
Cronstadt  on  that  day  appreciated  what 
Russian  friendship  for  America  had 
been,  and  then  was. 

Americans  cannot  forget  either  the 
Russell-Palmerston-Louis  Napoleon  pro- 
posal, or  the  Alexander  answer  of  1862- 
1863.  They  remember  that  they  owe 
almost  as  much  to  Russian  action  in  1863 
as  they  do  to  French  action  in  1778.  But 
if  they  will  give  due  thought  to  the  words 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II,  they  will 
do  what  is  more  vital  in  the  shaping  of 
the  destinies  of  a  nation.  They  will 
understand. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Hedgerows  about  the  land. 
And  fence  and  barrier-wall ; 

Beyond  the  shining  strand 
The  sea  is  free  to  all. 


Hedgerows  about  our  life; 

A  narrow  way,  ah,  me! 
Beyond  this  mortal  strife 

Stretches  eternity. 
Salem,  Mass. 


On    Giving   Up  the   Ministry 

BY    HENRY    A.    STLMSON,   D.D. 

[The  following  article  by  the  pastor  of  the  Manhattan  Congregational  Church,  of 
this  city,  is  in  comment  on  the  article  by  the  young  minister,  entitled  "  Why  I  Gave  Up 
the  Ministry,"  which  we  printed  two  weeks  ago.  We  are  sorry  that  we  are  unable  to 
print  half  a  dozen  more  valuable  articles  on  this  subject  from  the  large  number  we  have 
already  received  since  the  first  article  was  written.  It  is  interesting  to  add  that  fully 
as  many  of  these  articles  agree  with  the  anonymous  young  minister  as  with  Dr.  Stlm- 
son. — Editor.] 


A  CURIOUS  interest  seems  to  attach 
to  a  minister's  giving  up  his  pro- 
fession, or  even  changing  from 
one  denomination  to  another;  the  prin- 
cipal party  attaches  pubHc  importance 
to  it,  and  the  public  shows  some  response. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  testimony  to  the 
dignity  of  the  calling,  or  at  least  to  an 
inherited  dignity  which  has  not  alto- 
gether passed  away.  But  when  a  min- 
ister comes  to  give  reasons  for  his  change 
he  drops  into  the  condition  of  other  men 
giving  reasons  for  their  personal  conduct. 
The  reasons  have  not  much  value;  they 
are  hard  to  determine,  may  be  unworthy, 
are  sure  to  be  inaccurate,  and,  in  any 
case,  are  of  far  less  importance  than 
is  generally  claimed.  If  there  is  a 
''  tragedy,"  it  is  in  the  act,  and  not  in  the 
reasons.  When  recently  a  prominent 
pastor  gave  up  his  charge  to  accept  a 
college  professorship,  and  took  occasion 
to  say  in  the  most  public  way  that  it  must 
not  be  thought  he  was  laying  down  his 
special  service,  he  was  simply  "  going  up 
higher,  "  the  friends  who  loved  him  most 
were  deeply  grieved,  and  the  public  was 
conscious  of  a  distinct  shock. 

Some  fifty  years  ago  the  late  Dr.  James 
Martineau  wrote  an  article  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  ministry  at  that  time.  The 
especial  burden  then  was  the  doctrinal 
discussion  with  which  they  were  beset, 
or,  as  he  put  it,  the  weight  of  dogma  they 
were  expected  to  carry  and  their  official 
responsibility  for  hunting  out  heresy. 
Fortunately  to-day  that  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  peculiar  burden.  When  he  re- 
ports that  even  in  the  face  of  those  diffi- 
culties it  was  to  be  doubted  "  whether  the 
hearts  of  Englishmen  were  ever  more 
prepared  for  being  drawn  together  by 
common  sentiments  of  reverence,  con- 
science and  aspiration,"  there  is  reason 
to  hope  that  tho  the  difficulties  which 
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beset  the  minister  have  changed,  the 
grounds  for  hopefulness  to-day  are  not 
less  distinct. 

When,  however,  a  minister  demitting 
his  profession  "  lays  it  to  the  charge  of 
every  man  in  the  ministry  to-day  that  he 
is  in  much  the  same  condition,"  the  situ- 
ation changes,  especially  as  his  own  con- 
dition is  described  as  a  deepening  desire 
to  help  men  and  a  growing  indistinctness 
and  vagueness  in  knowing  how  to  do  it. 
His  conception  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  hardly  helps  matters.  We  may 
set  over  against  his  idea  that  they  still 
know  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  the 
assertion  of  Dr.  Martineau  that  "  while 
uncommon  duties  and  powers  are  pro- 
vided for  and  pursued  by  a  priesthood,  in 
spite  of  Anglican  attempts,  sacerdotal 
mediation  has  vanished  from  modern 
Christendom."  However  comfortable 
and  assured  the  position  of  a  Catholic 
priest  may  appear  to  an  outsider,  the  ills 
of  Protestantism,  whether  in  the  clergy 
or  in  the  laity,  are  certainly  not  to  be 
cured  by  an  appeal  to  them. 

It  is  rather  pathetic  to  have  a  retiring 
minister  advance,  even  as  a  minor  reason 
for  his  act,  his  revulsion  toward  his  fel- 
low ministers  because  of  their  social  po- 
sition or  individual  deficiencies.  Our 
Lord  seems  to  have  chosen  plain  men 
from  preference.  If  his  disciples  ever 
became  distinguished  it  certainly  could 
not  have  been  anticipated  from  anything 
in  their  native  endowments,  or  in  their 
rank  in  society.  From  any  human  stand- 
point the  material  of  the  ministry  is  at 
least  as  promising  to-day.  I  recall  that 
there  were  seven  valedictorians  of  differ- 
ent colleges  in  my  single  class  of  thirty- 
six  men  at  the  seminary — men  in  every 
way  of  notable  powers  and  attainment. 
But  it  is  long  enough  since  we  graduated 
to  permit  the   Church  to  discover  that 
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there  were  many  most  useful  and  most 
companionable  men  among  the  remain- 
ing twenty-nine.  To  feel  revulsion  from 
such  men,  not  because  they  are  not  de- 
voted servants  of  the  Lord,  patiently  and 
contentedly  doing  his  work,  but  because 
perchance  there  are  more  notable  and 
more  brilliant  men  in  other  walks  of  life, 
would  suggest  the  need  of  a  more  careful 
examination  of  one's  own  heart.  Even 
so  great  a  man  as  Oliver  Cromwell  "  en- 
dured fools  gladly." 

It  is  a  relief  to  observe  that  the  seem- 
ing not  far  from  dishonesty,  which  is 
advanced  as  the  second  minor  reason  for 
discontent,  does  not  relate  to  intellectual 
dishonesty,  of  which  of  late  years  we 
have  heard  so  much  in  accusation  of  the 
ministry.  When  a  man  feels  some  un- 
worthiness  for  his  position,  he  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  it.  When  he  thinks 
that  men  in  other  occupations  may  be 
more  useful,  it  is  a  question  of  individual 
judgment  and  of  personal  taste.  When 
he  regards  his  life  as  less  normal  than 
that  of  others  because  he  feels  the  re- 
straints of  his  profession  and  finds  him- 
self less  free  to  indulge  in  the  pleasures 
of  life  than  his  former  companions,  he 
needs  to  be  reminded  that  every  man 
must  pay  the  price  of  position.  He  can- 
not have  the  privileges  without  the  corre- 
sponding obligations.  It  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  glory  of  the  ministry  that 
many  things  which  other  men  do  can  be 
cheerfully  given  up  for  the  access  of 
opportunity  and  of  power  which  comes 
as  a  consequence. 

It  is  hard  to  know  just  what  answer 
to  make  to  a  man  whose  fault  with  the 
minister's  life  to-day  Hes  in  the  fact  that 
he  has  too  much  to  do  in  outside  affairs, 
in  connection  with  philanthropic  insti- 
tutions and  matters  of  general  benefit ; 
that  he  has  "  to  see  a  thousand  people  " 
about  "  everything  under  the  sun  "  that 
may  be  of  interest  to  them,  where  "  only 
six  "  come  to  see  him  about  their  souls. 
One  should  think  he  might  be  thankful 
for  six  who  of  their  own  impulse  came 
to  open  their  hearts.  Any  minister's  ex- 
perience would  correspond  to  that,  but  it 
would  also  tell  him  that  there  would  be 
sixty,  and,  at  times,  six  hundred,  who 
would  gratefully  respond  to  his  coming 
to  talk  to  them  about  their  spiritual  needs. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  a  personal  refer- 
ence, I  left  business  for  the  ministry  also, 


not  from  ill  health,  or  because  of  fail- 
ure, nor  for  money,  nor  because  of  **  a 
woman  in  the  case ;  "  and  since  then  have 
been  called  to  do,  in  my  profession,  a 
good  deal  of  hewing  of  wood  and  draw- 
ing of  water,  never  more  perhaps  than 
to-day.  But  I  am  not  thinking  of  going 
back  to  business  for  relief.  In  fact,  I 
long  ago  learned  that  a  minister  is  not 
exempt  from  other  men's  chores,  and,  in- 
deed, may  find  blessing  in  them.  Nor 
even  if  left  to  himself  is  he  likely  to  de- 
vise ways  of  helping  men  any  better  than 
in  doing  for  them  what  they  bring  to 
him  as  from  their  point  of  view  the  thing 
they  most  need  to  have  done.  It  is  very 
distracting  if  one  is  composing  either  a 
sermon  or  a  poem,  or  even  an  editorial, 
to  have  men  come  who  are  in  need  of  a 
job,  or  a  little  money,  or  counsel,  or  *'  in- 
fluence." But,  then,  if  you  really  want 
.to  help  men,  that  seems  to  be  the  help 
that  they  want.  There  is  nothing 
"  unique,"  it  is  true,  in  being  helpful  to 
men.  But  there  is  a  ''  calling  "  in  it,  when 
a  man  gives  his  life  to  it  in  the  spirit  of 
his  Master  and  for  his  sake. 

The  two  important  things  about  a 
minister,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  world,  are  the  Man 
and  the  Message.  Consciously  or  un- 
consciously the  world  looks  to  see 
whether  he  is  unselfish,  kindly,  sincere 
and  devoted.  The  best  evidence  of  this 
is  his  daily  helpfulness  in  things  that  are 
easily  understood — not  the  things  that 
he  chooses  to  make  the  expression  of 
himself,  but  the  things  which  the  world 
is  accustomed  to  select  as  giving  it  its 
familiar  if  not  its  best  means  of  judg- 
ment. If  his  message  also  is  not  from  a 
heart  to  hearts,  it  is  of  small  consequence 
to  anybody  but  himself.  A  minister  can- 
not live  as  a  recluse  and  speak  to  the 
hearts  of  his  people.  He  must  know 
them  that  he  may  know  what  to  say  to 
them ;  and  he  would  be  a  singular  man 
who  could  know  his  people  and  not  be 
willing  to  give  all  the  time  that  is  neces- 
sary to  helping  them  in  their  circum- 
stances of  manifest  need.  Of  course 
there  have  been  times  when  great  men 
came  out  of  seclusion  to  deliver  a  great 
message ;  but  Tauler  and  Savonarola 
and  John  Calvin,  and  men  of  their  like, 
tho  they  lived  apart,  showed  to  all  men 
that  they  took  the  whole  people  upon 
their  hearts,  and   if  not  burdened  with 
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the  weight  of  the  care  of  individuals,  car- 
ried a  tremendous  burden  in  their  care 
for  the  community  as  a  whole. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  man  can  do 
the  work  of  the  ministry  who  is  impatient 
of  daily  troubles  and  constant  interrup- 
tion. Undoubtedly,  we  are  set  to  pro- 
mote spiritual  life,  but  many  people 
about  us  do  not  want  spiritual  life,  or 
know  nothing  about  it.  If  they  are  to  be 
reached  at  'all,  they  must  be  reached 
through  their  recognized  wants.  Only 
when  that  is  done  are  their  hearts  open 
to  the  discovery  of  deeper  needs,  and  to 
a  hungering  and  thirsting  for  the  supply 
of  them.  Why,  then,  be  impatient?  The 
Church  and  the  ministry  have  been  at 
this  task  from  the  beginning.  They  will 
probably  continue  at  it  as  long  as  human 
need  exists  and  human  souls  have  to  face 
the  temptations  and  the  sin  that  pertain 
to  human  life.  Our  Lord  washed  his 
disciples'  feet,  I  fancy  not  so  much  be- 
cause their  feet  at  that  hour  needed  wash- 
ing as  that  they  might  be  taught  the 
lesson  of  humility  in  the  presence  of  the 
humblest  service.  He  told  the  disciples 
of  John  to  carry  word  to  their  leader  that 
"  the  blind  receive  their  sight,  the  lame 
walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf 
hear  and  the  dead  are  raised  up."  And 
perhaps  because  of  this  and  by  means  of 
this  it  was  true  that  "  the  poor  had  the 
Gospel  preached  to  them."  Why,  then, 
be  disheartened?  Why  run  away  from 
such  service?  Why  make  a  "  tragedy?  " 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  gird  ourselves 
with  a  towel  ?  Every  earnest  man  has  his 
time  of  impatience  and  weariness.  We 
all  need  to  be  reminded  that  a  different 
occupation  does  not  really  change  the 
conditions  of  life  or  of  service.  "  Who 
cross  the  sea  change  clime,  not  mind." 
Before  any  man  leaves  the  ministry  or 
allows  himself  to  believe  that  all  his 
friends  are  eager  to  do  the  same,  or  are 
equally  perplexed  to  know  how  to  meet 
their  daily  tasks,  it  might  be  well  to  try 
to  find  out  where  in  life  men  are  exempt 
from  similar  unrest  and  dissatisfaction 
over  their  own  inefficient  service. 

To  turn  again  to  Dr.  Martineau,  who 
certainly  was  a  wise  man  in  his  day,  we 
find  that  he  selects  the  very  "  breadth  of 
opportunity  enjoyed  by  teachers  of  re- 
ligion "  as  one  cause  of  their  limitation 


and  their  burdens.  Surely  that  is  not 
something  to  be  sorrowful  about,  or  to 
run  away  from.  He  points  out  that  the 
clerical  profession  rests  upon  a  two-fold 
need :  A  learned  ministry,  with  ripe 
scholarship  and  disciplined  thought,  to 
deliver  men  from  the  tyranny  and  the 
isolation  of  their  own  age ;  and  this  can 
be  rejoiced  in  where  there  are  no  insin- 
cerities and  reservations  and  no  obliga- 
tion to  certain  narrow  and  dogmatic 
results, — which  no  man  to-day  charges 
upon  the  ministry  as  peculiarly  incident 
to  our  times.  The  other  need  is  of  "  the 
prophet's  voice  which  appeals  to  the  liv- 
ing witness  of  God  in  a  common  human- 
ity." This  prophetic  power  is  a  gift,  as 
distinct  from  learning,  which  must  be 
acquired,  but  there  is  no  incompatibility 
between  the  two,  and  the  former,  he  says, 
should  be  eager  for  the  yoke  of  patient 
discipline.  When  we  are  asked  what  con- 
stitutes the  call  to  the  ministry,  we  may 
turn  to  his  words: 

"  The  dim  and  mystic  zone  of  our  higher 
nature,  where  the  human  meets  with  the  di- 
vine, grows  so  clear  to  some  that  they  can 
divide  the  light  from  the  darkness,  and  turn 
what  to  us  is  a  confused  chaos  into  a  firmament 
of  stars." 

If  the  light  of  God  has  so  shone  into 
a  man's  own  soul  that  his  firmament  is 
filled  with  stars,  and  God  has  taken  pos- 
session of  him,  he  ought  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  his  neighbors  and  know 
what  is  that  call  which  moves  a  man  to 
give  himself  wholly  to  this  service. 

May  not  the  disturbance  which  pos- 
sesses some  young  men  be  explained  by 
Martineau's  phrase: 

"  The  native  prophetic  fire  often  burns  into 
false  heats  of  impatience  and  presumption  upon 
young  hearts,  and  tempts  them  to  decline  the 
toils  and  despise  the  discipline  of  steady  cul- 
ture. But  this  belongs  to  its  human  infirmity, 
not  to  its  divine  excellence,  and  entails  the 
vitiating  curse  inseparable  from  pride  and  con- 
ceit." 

If  this  final  suggestion  should  help  to 
save  even  one  soul  in  whom  the  prophetic 
fire  really  burns  from  that  impatience 
with  the  conditions  of  its  service  which 
would  tempt  him  to  try  and  escape  from 
them,  the  sorrow^ful  tale  of  "  a  soul's 
tragedy  "  will  not  have  been  without  its 
blessing. 

New  York  City. 
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THE  scale  of  provisions  contained 
in  the  shipping  articles,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
be  served  out  to  British  seamen  to-day, 
it  is  said,  is  the  identical  scale  designed 
by  Admiral  Lord  Nelson  to  keep  his 
crews  from  actual  starvation. 

The  addition  of  lime  juice  and  vinegar 
as  antiscorbutics  was  an  afterthought  of 
the  sycophantic  sawbones,  inspired  by  the 
alarming  prevalence  of  scurvy  among 
British  seamen.  This  addition  is  the 
only  improvement  in  a  food  scale  which 
has  been  in  force  more  than  one  hundred 
years. 

Nelson  was  a  great  seaman  and  a 
splendid  admiral.  He  was  a  man  with 
one  eye,  one  arm  and  one  idea.  He  en- 
joyed a  monopoly  of  the  fighting  business 
in  his  time,  but  he  was  short  in  the 
humanitarian  line.     It  wasn't  in  him. 

It  was  his  custom  to  examine  all  un- 
pleasant objects  with  his  blind  eye. 

When  serving  as  vice-admiral  at 
Copenhagen,  and  his  ships  were  doing 
splendid  execution  on  the  outpointed 
Danish  fleet,  his  superior.  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  signaled  "  Discontinue  the 
fight."  Nelson  clapped  the  spyglass  to 
his  blind  eye,  turned  it  in  the  direction  of 
the  flagship,  and  e:X:claimed  to  his  flag 
captain,  "  Hardy,  I  can't  see  any  signals ! 
Go  on  with  the  fight ! 

Nelson  won  the  fight  and  thereby 
saved  his  own  neck.  And  he  has  won 
ever  since  in  so  far  as  a  sailor's  rations 
are  concerned.  I  suspect  that  he  always 
examined  the  sailor's  mess  kid  with  his 
blind  eye,  too,  for  I  have  never  yet  seen 
anything  worth  eating  in  a  British  ship's 
forcastle.  Nor  have  I  ever  seen  a 
British  ship's  forecastle  fit  to  live  in.  Ex- 
ceptions may  of  course  exist,  but  in 
such  cases  they  only  serve  to  emphasize 
the  rule.  And  it  has  somehow  been  my 
misfortune  to  get  shipmates  with  the 
rule  instead  of  the  exceptions  every  time. 


Great  Britain  owes  an  everlasting  debt 
to  her  seamen.    To 

The  sturdy  boys  of  the  bulldog  breed, 
Who  made  Old  England's  fame. 

It  is  really  amazing  how  a  country 
whose  greatness  and  national  existence 
have  always  depended  in  the  greatest 
measure  on  the  valor  and  loyalty  of  her 
seamen  should  not  appreciate  their  value 
more  and  protect  them  better  than  Eng- 
land has  done. 

That  sterling  friend  of  the  sailor  and 
far-seeing  legislator,  the  late  Samuel 
Plimsoll,  of  revered  memory,  clamored 
boisterously  and  persistently  in  Parlia- 
ment for  many  years  for  a  better  mer- 
chant marine,  and  better  conditions  for 
the  man  before  the  mast.  But  England 
was  slow  to  barken  to  his  fervid  ap- 
peals, backed,  as  they  were,  by  the  most 
abundant  and  convincing  evidence  of  her 
own  culpable  and  ungrateful  neglect  of 
her  natural  defenders. 

It  w^as  eighteen  long  years  from  the 
time  when  Mr.  Plimsoll  began  his  great 
fight  for  sailors'  rights  before  the  first 
draft  became  a  law.  Even  then  it  passed 
in  a  badly  emasculated  form,  but  it  was 
an  improvement,  and  other  reforms  fol- 
lowed, while  still  others  are  now  pending. 
Mr.  Plimsoll  continued  his  noble  fight  to 
the  end  of  his  days.  And,  altho  he  left 
much  to  be  desired,  he  left  the  British 
seaman  much  for  which  to  be  thankful ; 
and  he  died  happy  in  the  knowledge  that 
he  left  the  world  better  than  he  found  it, 
and  that  he  had  earned  the  lasting  grati- 
tude of  seamen  the  world  over. 

Under  the  present  British  laws  and 
marine  regulations,  the  seaman  is  as  well 
protected  at  home  as  he  deserves  to  be. 
If  he  needs  further  protection  he  should 
secure  it  himself  by  self-eflfort  and  or- 
ganization. 

When  abroad,  however,  he  is  prac- 
tically helpless  against  the  lawless  ex- 
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actions      and     unjust     impositions     of  In   a   steamship   one   would   naturally 

crimps  and  harpies  of  various  degrees.  expect    to    find    better    forecastle    space 

While  on  board  ship  he  must  submit  to  than  in  sailing  ships.     Such  is  not  gen- 

the    starvation    policy    of   bloated    ship-  erally  the  case,  however,  at  least  not  in 

owners     and    the    peculations    from   his  British  steamships.     In  sailing  ships  the 

wages  practiced  by  conniving  shipmas-  forecastle  is  more  roomy  and,  as  a  rule, 

ters.     It  is  a  well  known  and  well  au-  better   situated.      Besides,   in   a   steamer 

thenticated  fact  that  many  British  skip-  sailors  and  firemen  will  not  agree  to  live 

pers — aye,   and    owners,   too — have   not  together,  therefore   the  limited  forecastle 

scrupled   to    sell   their    shipping   to    the  space  has  to  be  divided,  but  is  not  in- 

crimps  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  for  creased. 

a  moiety  of  the  sailor's  "  blood  money."  Both    forecastles    in    our    ship,    as    I 

For  the  perpetration  of  such  pernicious  have  intimated,  were  situated  right  for- 

crimes  in  their  own  country  they  would,  ward  in  the  bows.    They  were  separated 

if  detected,  promptly  find  themselves  in  by  an  alleyway  about  five  feet  wide,  and 

jail  with  their  tickets  peremptorily   re-  were   precisely  alike  in    shape   and   ap- 

voked.  pointments.     They  were  each  furnished 

While    sojourning    in    the    Far    East  with  ten  bunks,  ten  mess  lockers,  a  slid- 

British  skippers,  as  a  rule,  withhold  the  ing  mess  table,  which  could  be  elevated 

wages  accruing  to  their  crews,  and  refer  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use,  and 

them  to  one  or  more  of  the  native  "  bum  a  stationary  bench  running  fore  and  aft 

boat "  men  or  tailors,  who  make  a  spe-  along  the  lower  bunk  boards  served  for 

cialty    of    this    nefarious    business,    for  seating  accommodations, 

whatever  they  may  require.  There  were  nine  men   in   each   fore- 

These  heathen  blood  suckers  pay  com-  castle,  but  the  deck  space  was  scarcely 
missions  ranging  from  lo  to  25  per  cent,  sufficient  for  five.  The  after  end  of  the 
to  the  skippers  for  all  goods,  grog  or  forecastle  was  not  more  than  fourteen 
cash  furnished  their  crews,  adding  the  feet  from  door  sill  to  bunk  boards.  Fol- 
same  to  the  seamen's  bills  plus  an  addi-  lowing  the  conformation  of  the  ship's 
tional  charge  for  ''  credit."  This  evil  bows,  of  course,  it  narrowed  to  nothing 
practice  seems  to  be  almost  peculiar  to  at  all  at  the  forward  end,  or  peak. 
British  skippers,  who  seem  to  regard  it  While  at  sea,  with  only  one  watch 
as  a  rightful,  if  not  legitimate,  source  below  at  a  time,  we  managed  to  get  along 
of  income.  With  all  their  faults,  I  am  fairly  well.  Moreover,  we  could  man- 
happy  to  state  that  I  have  known  but  age  to  keep  the  place  reasonably  clean, 
very  few  American  captains  who  were  First,  because  we  had  more  time  and 
so  mercenary  as  to  stoop  so  lovv^.  opportunity  to  attend  to  it ;  and,  second. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  the  reforms  most  because  at  sea,  dirt  dees  not  accumulate 

needed  now  in  the  British  seaman's  life  as  it  does  in  port.     But  while  on  the 

are:    Larger   and    healthier    forecastles,  China  coast  our  forecastle  was  by  com- 

more     better     and     wholesomer     food  mon  consent  left  to  look  after  itself  most 

and  personal  protection  when  away  from  of  the  time. 

home.  After  twelve  hours  per  day  of  dreary, 

The   practice    so   common   in    British  exhausting    labor    in    the    blazing    sun, 

ships  of  locating  the  sailors'   forecastle  down  in  the  holds  or  in  the  ballast  tanks, 

under  the   forecastle  deck  is  a  positive  we  did  not  have  any  ambition  to  clean 

evil  and  ought  to  be  abolished.    It  prac-  anything.      Not  even  to  wash  the  iron 

tically  precludes  the  use  of  skylights  to  rust,  paint,  tar  or  coal    dirt    from    our 

admit  light  and  air,  for  the  seas  breach-  faces.     We  generally  drank  our  "  tea  " 

ing  over  the  forecastle  would  tear  away  and  flopped  sans  ceremonie. 

the   skylights  and  wash  us  out  of  our  When  we  all  came  below  to  dinner  to- 

bunks.    In  American  ships  the  forecastle  gether  there  was  not  room  for  us  to  get 

space  is  often  too  limited,  but  we  usually  out  of  each  other's  way.    The  mess  kids 

have  a  house  on  deck  with  windows  along  were  set  on  the  table  and  then  we  all 

the  sides  and  skylights  on  top,  so  that  scrabbled   for  first   chance,   because   we 

we  can  see  God's  light  and  breathe  the  could  not  all  get  to  the  table  at  once, 

fresh  air.  The  man   who   came   last   fared   worst. 
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Each    man    stood    up,    as    opportunity  instead.     I   never  passed  a  day  of  the 

offered,  hacked  off  his  whack  and  went  voyage   without   plenty   of    fresh   vege- 

out  on  deck  to  eat  it,  thus  making  room  tables,  and  I  never  went  three  days  in 

for  the  next  comer.  succession    without    tasting    real    fresh 

All    manner    of    dirt    and    filth    was  meat, 
tracked  into  the  forecastle  and  stamped  We  carried  an  excellent  steward  and 
into     the     floor.       The     place     always  an  equally  good  cook,  and  always  en- 
reeked  with  slime  and  foul  odors.  joyed  good,  well  prepared  food  in  abun- 

The  China  coast  is  a  most  dangerous  dance   and   variety.      Baked   beans   and 

place    for    the    unacclimated,    especially  brown    bread    every    Sunday,  and  that 

during  the   rainy   season.      Even   under  without   stint.     And   through   the   week 

the  most  favorable  conditions  you   run  good  lobscouse,  slumgullion,  dandy  funk 

the  gauntlet  of  numerous  diseases,  rang-  and     American     hash     alternated     each 

ing  in  deadliness  from  malaria  and  dys-  other  with  pleasing  regularity.    Our  beef 

entery  to  smallpox  and  bubonic  plague,  and  pork,  as  well  as  all  our  stores,  were 

Yet   we   were   brutally   exposed   to   the  of  the   best   quality.     We   also   carried 

worst  of  all  these  climatic  dangers  with  live  pigs  and  sheep  and  slaughtered  them 

the    most    wanton    disregard    for    our  as   required.     We  lay  three  months   in 

health,  comfort  and  lives.  Japan,  and  lived  on  the  best  the  market 

The  iron  plates  surrounding  our  fore-  afforded  all  that  time.  We  suffered 
castle  would  retain  the  fierce  heat  de-  badly  in  an  Indian  hurricane  on  the  pas- 
rived  from  the  sun  during  the  day,  sage  out,  and  both  ship  and  cargo  sus- 
throughout  the  night  with  the  persist-  tained  much  damage,  which  must  have 
ency  of  a  brick  oven.  At  night  it  nearly  subjected  the  owners  to  heavy  pecuniary 
always  rained,  and  we  were  compelled  loss.  Yet  I  heard  Captain  Donald  state 
to  take  our  choice  between  suffocation  to  a  friend  after  our  return  that,  on  the 
in  that  stinking,  stifling,  noisome  fore-  whole,  the  voyage  had  been  a  most  suc- 
castle  and  contracting  fever  by  lying  in  cessful  one, 

the  open  and  getting  wet.     So  much  for  Now  if  an  old  wind-jammer  can  make 

our  gorgeous  living  apartments.  a  voyage  like  that  and  at  the  same  time 

It  is  remarkable  how  a  wealthy  ship-  feed  her  sailors  well  and  still  pay  divi- 
owner,  who  would  treat  his  horse,  or  his  dends,Iwant  to  know  why  a  tramp  steam- 
dog,  with  the  most  jealous  care,  can  ship  that  is  seldom  at  sea  for  more  than 
have  the  heart  to  starve  and  ill  use  with-  three  or  four  weeks  on  one  run,  should 
out  compunction  the  human  beings  who  find  it  necessary  to  feed  us  on  rotten  salt 
risk  so  much  to  earn  his  dividends!  junk  and  wormy  hardtack — with  our  bare 

If  I  were  called  upon    to    write    an  allowance   of  that — and   then   ruin   our 

epitaph  for  a  greedy  shipowner,  I  think  systems  with  "  fortified  "  lime  juice  to 

it  would  be  something  like  the  following :  keep  us  from  getting  the  scurvy. 

"  His  shade  deserves  a  seat  alone,  If  there  is  any  shipowner  living  who 

On  a  red  hot  griddle,  up  near  the  throne,  can   offer   a   good,   plausible   excuse   for 

Where  the  imps  of  Satan,  small  and  great—  such  criminal  parsimonv  on  the  part  of 

Can  remmd  him  well  of  his  sailors'  fate."  ^he  tramp  owners,  I  should  like  to  hear 

In  the  year  1890  I  went  out  to  Japan  from  him. 
in  a  full  rigged  sailing  ship,  owned  by  The  British  sailor  is  allowed  one  and 
William  Thompson  &  Co.,  and  hailing  one-quarter  pounds  of  pork  for  a  day's 
from  St.  Johns,  N.  B.  The  voyage  oc-  ration  one  day  and  one  pound  of  harness 
cupied  nearly  15  months,  and  I  was  dis-  beef  the  next.  Twice  a  week  he  is  al- 
charged  in  New  York  on  March  20th,  lowed  canned  meat  or  "  fresh  mess,"  but 
1891.  Our  passage  out  to  Hiogo  oc-  on  those  days  his  allowance  of  salt  junk 
cupied  5  months  and  19  days,  and  our  is  stopped.  He  is  also  allowed  about  a 
passage  home  kept  up  busy  during  176  pint  of  yellow  split  peas  per  week,  and  a 
days  and  an  equal  number  of  nights,  half  pound  of  flour  each  Sunday,  Tues- 
During  all  that  long,  tedious  voyage  I  day  and  Thursday.  He  also  gets  three 
never  felt  the  pangs  of  hunger  for  a  sin-  quarts  of  water  per  day  while  at  sea. 
gle  moment.  I  never  ate  a  single  hard-  The  scale  is  merely  a  matter  of  con- 
tack,  but  nice  white,  sweet  flour  bread  tract,   not   a    statute    like     the    present 
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American  scale  of  provisions.  And,  and  don't  want,  and  less  than  i  cent's 
therefore,  the  master  reserves  the  right  worth  of  dirty  sugar  that  the  poorest 
to  give  his  crew  such  substitutes  for  any  laborer  ashore  would  reject.  Such  is 
item  on  the  bill  of  fare  as  he  finds  most  "  a  life  on  the  ocean  wave  "  and  a  home 
convenient.  The  allowance  of  hardtack  in  an  English  tramp, 
is  one  pound  per  day.  "  Hunger  and  ease  "  was  the  old  sail- 
When  you  read  this  over  you  may  or's  commentary  concerning  English 
think  it  represents  a  good  deal  of  food,  ships.  I  guess  he  was  one  of  the  old 
Let  me  tell  you  a  few  secrets  in  regard  packet  rats,  who  paid  himself  off  with 
to  it.  the  jib  downhaul  at  each  port. 

Go  down  to  a  ship  chandlery  and  pur-  Except  for  the  food  and  general  dis- 
chase  12  pounds  of  harness  beef  just  as  comfort  English  ships  are  all  right  at 
it  comes  from  the  cask  and  take  it  home  sea.  Hazing  or  brutality  is  almost  un- 
for  your  Sunday  dinner.  Put  it  in  known  in  them ;  and,  as  I  have  already 
a  pot  and  let  it  boil  three  hours.  You  stated,  they  are  famous  for  watch  and 
can  open  the  windows  and  go  out  in  the  watch.  But  in  a  foreign  port,  especially 
yard  meanwhile.  Now,  take  your  salt  in  any  part  of  Asia,  they  will  work  you 
junk  out  of  the  pot  and  weigh  it  again  to  the  limit,  and  starve  you  besides,  or 
and  you  will  find  that  it  has  dwindled  to  else  compel  you  to  live  out  of  the  bum- 
about  7  pounds,  or  thereabouts.  The  boat  and  pay  the  skipper  a  commission 
reason  for  this  shrinkage  is  that  in  the  on  what  you  eat. 

process  of  boiling  most  of  the  salt  and  I  once  lay  two  months  in  Calcutta  in 

saltpetre,    with    which    the    junk    was  an   English  ship,  and  my  two  months' 

saturated  when  you  weighed  it  at  the  wages  did  not  cover  my  bumboat  bill, 

cask,  has  been  dissolved  and  escaped  into  These  reasons  account  for  many  if  not 

the  hot  water.     And  the  slush  has  been  most   of  the   desertions    from    English 

boiled  away,  too.     But  now  proceed  to  ships  during  recent  years,  which   have 

dissect  your  piece  of  junk,  and  separate  given  the  British  Government  so  much 

it  from  the  bone  and  whit  leather  and  concern.      If    the    British    Government 

other  parts  you  cannot  eat,  and  set  the  would  give  its  merchant  seamen  the  right 

remainder    before    twelve    workingmen  to  demand  their  discharge  in  any  port 

and  tell  them  that  is  their  whack  for  the  when  a  month's  pay  was  due,  the  ships 

next   twenty-four   hours.      I    hope    that  would  be  better  and  in  a  short  time  de- 

any  one  who  tries  this  experiment  will  let  sertions  would  cease  from  want  of  cause, 

me  know  the  result.  There  is  plenty  of  work  on  the  China 

Nearly  one-half  the  pork  is  not  edible  coast,  and  any  man  who  is  afraid  of  work 

and  has  to  be  thrown  to  Davy  Jones.  The  had  better  not  go  out  there  before  the 

remainder    is    wonderfully    tough    and  mast.    From  the  time  we  struck  the  coast 

stringy,   like   rope  yarns,   and  about  as  until  we  left  it  again,  three  months  later, 

palatable.      As    for    the    "  fresh    mess,"  was  one  dreary,  hopeless  round  of  un- 

that  is  the  residue  of  meat  from  which  ceasing    and    unrequited    labor.      Night 

meat  extract  has  been  made.     It  is  put  and  day  the  steam  winches  wrestled  the 

up  in  bouli  tins  and  sold  for  sailors'  use.  cargo     in     and     out.       Work     twelve 

It  is  about  as  nutritious  as  wood  fiber,  hours,  then  lie  down  (if  you  could  find 

We   are   also   allowed    14   ounces   of  a    place),    and    listen    to    the   horde    of 

crude  sugar  per  week  per  man   (worth  yelling  coolies  and  the  rumbling  of  the 

about    I    cent  per   pound),   and   half  a  six  steam  winches  distributed  along  the 

pound  of  rancid  butter,  not  fit  to  grease  iron  deck  until  morning    Then  turn  out 

you   sea   boots   with.      In   consideration  at  half  past  five,  get  your  "  boot  leg " 

of  these  luxuries  we  must  give  up  J^  coffee  and  harness  yourself  for  another 

pound  of  beef  from  each  ration,  and  this  day's  labor.    Such  was  our  daily  routine 

is  what  reduces  our  whack  to  i  pound  on    the     coast.       If    we    happened     to 

per  ration.  finish  up  at  one  port  just  at  knock  off 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  must  lost  one  time  we  would  spend  half  the  night  mak- 

and  one-half  pounds  of  beef,  worth  ten  ing  preparations  and  getting  under  way 

cents  per  pound,  in  return  for  which  we  for  the  next  port,  for  no  time  was  to  be 

get  some  axle  grease  which  we  can't  eat  lost.     As  soon  as  we  got  her  under  way 
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we  would  set  sea  watches  just  as  tho  we 
had  been  below  all  day  instead  of  at 
work.  No  allowance  was  ever  made  for 
time  thus  lost  and  we  received  no  extra 
pay,  neither  was  our  time  ever  made  up 
to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any 
of  us  were  absent  from  work  at  turn- 
to  time  or  neglected  our  work  for  any 
cause,  we  were  fined  two  days'  pay  for  the 
first  offense  and  six  days'  pay  for  any 
subsequent  offense  up  to  fourteen  days. 
After  that  I  guess  they  could  hang  you. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount 
and  variety  of  work  done  on  a  big  ship 
while  in  port.  The  ten  cargo  booms 
needed  constant  care  and  attention,  for 
this  work  could  not  be  intrusted  to  the 
coolies.  Eight  of  these  booms  were 
about  45  feet  in  length  and  were  attached 
to  the  masts  in  pairs,  two  extending  for- 
ward and  two  aft  from  each  mast. 

These  booms  were  solid  pitch  pine 
sticks  of  great  strength.  They  were 
secured  to  the  masts  by  goose  necks  at 
the  heels,  about  eight  feet  above  the 
deck,  and  the  hoisting  ends  rested  in 
beds  placed  on  a  level  with  the  goose 
necks,  when  they  were  not  in  use.  When 
the  booms  were  needed  for  service  the 
free  end  was  hoisted  by  a  wire  runner, 
leading  through  a  sheave  at  the  mast 
head,  to  whatever  angle  the  occasion 
required.  An  able  seaman  then  went  up 
and  shackled  the  big  chain  span  attached 
near  the  end  of  the  boom  to  the  mast 
head.  The  runner  would  then  be  slacked 
until  the  weight  of  the  boom  rested  on 
the  span.  The  guy  tackles  would  then 
be  hooked  out,  the  cargo  runner  attached 
to  the  drum  of  the  winch,  wound  up, 
and  all  is  ready  for  business. 

Our  hold  was  divided  by  transverse 
bulkheads  into  six  compartments,  be- 
sides the  engine  and  bunker  compart- 
ments. The  four  main  holds  were  num- 
bered from  one  to  four,  and  the  two 
smaller  ones  were  known  as  the  fore  and 
aft  peaks. 

All  of  these  holds  were  lined  with 
long  wooden  stringers  throughout,'tween 
decks  and  all,  to  keep  the  cargo  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  iron  plates 
and  being  damaged  thereby.  When  the 
cargo  had  been  discharged  all  of  these 
holds  had  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
renovated  before  new  cargo  was  received. 
We  worked   for  weeks  down   in   those 


compartments.  The  stringers  all  had 
to  be  taken  down.  Then  we  chipped 
and  scraped  all  the  plates  and  angles 
and  frames  from  the  ballast  tanks  to 
the  main  decks.  We  did  the  same  with 
the  bunker  hold,  for  that  was  to  be 
crowded  with  cargo,  too,  and  we  were  to 
take  a  large  portion  of  our  steaming  coal 
on  deck.  We  painted  the  holds  through- 
out with  a  strong  chemical  white  paint, 
which,  in  that  close  atmosphere,  burned 
your  eyes  Hke  caustic. 

We  raised  all  the  limber  hatches 
throughout  the  ship  and  cleaned  out  and 
cemented  the  limbers.  We  crawled 
through  all  the  ballast  tanks  like  so  many 
rats,  baled  them  out,  then  scraped  and 
cemented  the  frames  and  girders  inside. 
Then  we  replaced  all  the  long  wooden 
stringers,  swept  the  holds  perfectly 
clean,  stowed  all  our  dunnage  in  good 
shape  and  all  was  complete,  for  which 
nobody  was  sorry. 

By  this  time  the  combined  efforts  of 
our  daily  exertions,  sleepless  nights  and 
want  of  proper  nourishment  became 
painfully  evident.  With  the  exception  of 
myself  and  the  bos'n  every  one  of  the 
crew  had  been  laid  up  some  part  of  the 
time.  Spike  Riley  remained  in  his  bunk 
a  whole  month,  and  defied  any  one  to 
turn  him  out.  And  his  books  did  not 
belie  his  statement  that  he  was  sick,  for 
.he  was  a  living  skeleton.  As  for  me,  un- 
fortunate wretch  that  I  was,  I  couldn't 
even  look  sick. 

The  third  mate  said  the  men  were 
shamming  sickness  to  avoid  work ;  the 
mate  said  they  were  drunk,  and  the 
Old  Man  alleged  that  they  had  been 
"  gorging  themselves."  May  he  live  to 
be  as  hungry  as  we  were. 

For  a  long  time  there  had  been  a  con- 
tinual growl  about  the  grub.  But  it  had 
been  of  no  avail.  The  food  might  have 
been  tolerable  if  it  had  been  properly 
cooked.  But  an  English  ship  cannot  af- 
ford to  carry  a  good  cook,  it  costs  too 
much.  Any  one  who  can  boil  water  will 
do  for  the  sailors,  and  the  steward  is 
usually  obliging  enough  to  cook  for  the 
cabin  table.    If  not,  they  get  one  who  is. 

We  threw  away  more  food  every  day 
than  we  ate.  We  used  to  pile  the 
waste  chute  full  of  swill  every  day  and 
leave  it  there  until  next  morning,  for 
the  Old  Man  to  contemplate.    We  had  a 
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lot  of  rotten  potatoes  in  the  fore  peak 
which  had  spoiled  on  the  passage  out  for 
want  of  attention  and  air.  The  whole 
Yang  Tsze  Valley  stretcliing  away  on 
both  sides  of  us  was  flourishing  like  a 
garden  of  the  Lord  and  bringing  forth 
all  manner  of  fresh  and  wholesome  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  prodigal  abundance. 
We  were  allowed  to  see,  but  not  to  taste, 
the  good  things  which  God  had  provided 
for  all.  We  peddled  away  all  our  cloth- 
ing, tobacco  and  other  available  property 
to  the  Chinese  venders  for  food.  At 
length  we  were  nearly  all  stripped  to  a 
gantline.  Spike  Riley  said  that  if  it  kept 
on  he  would  have  to  paint  himself  and 
go  naked,  like  a  South  Sea  Islander. 

By  no  amount  of  pleading,  however, 
could  we  get  any  reform.  The  Chinamen 
in  the  gallery  refused  to  wash  or  peel  the 
potatoes  or  pick  out  the  bad  ones  before 
stamping  them  into  scouse.  They  said 
the  steward  told  them  not  to  bother  with 
them.  Our  rootees,  which  we  only  got 
three  times  a  week,  were  nearly  as  heavy 
and  opaque  as  deep  sea  lead.  Thus  we 
were  deprived  of  our  favorite  article  of 
diet  even,  because  the  heathen  lubbers 
knew  no  more  about  raising  bread  than 
they  did  about  raising  their  beggarly 
wages.  When  we  appealed  to  the  stew- 
ard he  told  us  to  go  to  the  Old  Man,  and 
he  in  turn  told  us  to  go  forward. 

There  is  a  point  at  which  patience 
ceases  to  be  a  virtue  and  further  sub- 
mission becomes  comardice.  All  lawful 
and  fair  means  having  proved  unavail- 
ing, I  determined  at  last  to  get  up  a 
little  mutiny  on  my  own  account.  At 
the  most  I  could  only  be  sent  to  jail,  and 
then  I  would  get  clear  of  the  ship,  which 
was  in  all  respects  decidedly  worse  than 
the  calaboose.  With  this  determination 
in  mind  I  went  aft  to  the  galley  door  one 
morning  at  breakfast  time  for  our  usual 
pan  of  scouse. 

Taking  the  big  panful  of  steaming 
scouse,  I  went  up  to  the  Old  Man's  room 
on  the  bridge. 

"  What  do  you  want  now  ?  "  he  said 
surlily,  as  he  opened  the  door  in  response 
to  my  knock. 

"  Captain,"  I  said  politely,  extending 
the  big  pan,  which  I  held  in  both  hands, 
"  I  have  brought  you  an  invitation  to 
breakfast.  Come  down  and  join  us,  sir; 
this  scouse  smells  delicious." 

For    a    moment    the    Old    Man    was 


speechless.  Then  he  turned  on  me  in  a 
towering  rage  and  thundered  fiercely, 
"  Get  down  out  o'  my  sight,  you  damned 
impudent  hound!  What  do  you  mean? 
To  insult  me  on  my  own  bridge?  What 
'ell  next,  mutiny?  Get  down  from 
here !  "  he  shouted  again — nearly  out  of 
breath  now — ''  or  I'll  have  ye  sent  to  the 
calaboose  !  I  will,  s'elp  me !  I  will,  damn 
me!" 

During  all  this  tirade,  which  was  de- 
livered with  much  gesticulation  and  a 
large  show  of  hands,  I  had  remained  at 
my  post.  I  stepped  back  a  little  to  give 
the  Old  Man  room  to  expand,  but  that 
was  all.  As  soon  as  I  saw  that  he  had 
blown  off  his  surplus  steam  and  his  es- 
cape valve  had  closed,  I  took  a  step  for- 
ward again,  mess-kid  in  hand,  and  said, 
as  deferentially  as  possible : 

"  Captain,  I  give  you  notice  that  I  re- 
fuse duty  until  I  get  something  that  I 
can  eat.  I  absolutely  refuse  to  work  un- 
til I  am  fed.  You  can  take  such  measures 
as  you  please,  sir,  in  regard  to  my  con- 
duct, but  I  will  get  a  hearing  some- 
where." 

"  Ah !  ha !  "  he  shouted,  recovering  his 
speech  again.  ''  Sea  lawyer,  eh !  All 
right,  me  hearty ;  I'll  give  you  all  the  law 
you  want !  " 

By  this  time  I  was  half-way  down  the 
ladder  with  the  mess-kid.  I  had  spoken 
my  lines  and  he  had  heard  me.  I  was 
satisfied  with  myself,  anyway. 

By  this  time  several  of  the  crew  had 
gathered  on  the  flying  deck,  attracted  by 
the  captain's  loud  talk.  As  I  walked  se- 
dately past  them  on  my  way  to  the  galley 
to  return  the  pan  of  garbage,  I  heard 
the  Old  Man  call  out  to  them  to  get  to 
'ell  for'ard  and  not  stand  there  gaping 
at  his  quarters,  or  he  would  find  some- 
thing interesting  for  them  to  do.  On 
reaching  the  galley  I  passed  the  pan  in 
to  one  of  the  Chinamen  and  told  him  if 
he  didn't  cook  better  next  time  I  would 
cut  ofif  his  pig-tail  and  take  it  home  for 
a  curio. 

So  saying,  I  turned  away,  intending  to 
go  forward.  At  this  juncture,  however, 
the  steward,  who  had  heard  the  row  and 
had  probably  come  aft  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fidley  to  see  what  folly  I  would 
commit  next,  appeared  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  galley.  He  was  a  red-faced 
man,  slightly  bald,  with  all  the  airs  of  a 
typical  servile,  cringing  English  flunkey. 
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That  morning  he   was   all   prepared   to  The  group  which  confronted  me  as  I 

serve  his  master's  breakfast  and  was  clad  ascended  the  bridge  ladder  to  surrender 

in  a  striped  shirt  and  white  linen  trousers,  myself  certainly  made  a  most  dramatic 

girded  with  a  broad  belt  of  russet  leather  appearance,  surrounded  by  all  the  stage 

ornamented  with  a  nickel  plated  buckle,  settings  for  a  first-class  marine  comedy. 

Thinking  that  I   was  gone,  he  stepped  In  the  foreground  stood    the    dripping 

into   the   galley   and   said   to   the   cook,  steward,  flanked  on  either  hand  by  the 

"  What  ails  that  fellow  ?  "  first  and  third  officers.  The  steward,  with 

*'  H'm,"  said  the  Chinaman,   "  sailor-  arms  slightly  extended,  held  a  much  be- 

man  too  muchee  bobbry ;  no  likee  mun-  smeared  handkerchief  in  his  right  hand, 

gee."  with  which  he  had  evidently  been  wiping 

"  Too  dam'  good  for  'em ! "  commented  his  face ;  the  second  mate  stood  leaning 

the  steward,  in  a  tone  meant  to  be  super-  over  the  gunwale  of  the  port  dinghy  with 

cilious.    **  We'll  stop  the  hash  altogether  his  back  turned  to  the  rest,  apparently 

if  they  don't  look  out;  then  they'll  have  deeply  engrossed  in  an  examination  of 

some'at  to  growl  over."  the  boat's  fittings  inside.     In  the  back- 

This  was  the  last  straw.  It  was  add-  ground  stood  Spike  Riley,  who  had  been 
ing  insult  to  injury,  and  was  intended  making  a  bluff  at  working  that  morning, 
as  a  cowardly  attack  behind  my  back,  His  soogi  wad  lay  neglected  on  the  deck 
for  the  steward  had  no  idea  that  I  was  and  he  was  executing  a  series  of  con- 
within  hearing  distance.  tortious  and  facial  grimaces  that  threat- 
Stepping  out  from  behind  the  iron  ened  to  dislocate  his  whole  anatomy.  I 
door,  I  sprang  into  the  galley,  and  seizing  glanced  at  him  with  some  concern  as  I 
the  pan  of  hot  scouse  again,  I  exclaimed,  came  up,  fearful  that  he  was  about  to 
"  Steward,  if  this  is  too  good  for  us,  you  throw  a  fit. 

can  have  it."    And  before  he  had  time  to  Spike  caught  my  anxious  glance,  and 

divine  my  intention  or  get  out  of  the  way  making  a  despairing  gesture  in  the  di- 

I  inverted  the  pan  over  his  pate  and  lit-  rection  of  the  newly  anointed  king,  con- 

erally  crowned  him  the  King  of  Spuds.  tinned    his    contortions    with    increased 

The  steward  gave  a  stifled  scream  as  agon}^ 
the  hot  mess  ran  down  his  neck  and  over  The  third  mate  looked  serious  and  the 
his  clean  clothes.  For  a  moment  he  chief  mate  looked  important.  I  don't  re- 
stood  irresolute,  evidently  debating  some  member  how  I  looked, 
mode  of  retaliation  in  his  mind.  Then  At  a  word  from  the  mate,  announcing 
he  darted  out  of  the  galley  and  ran  to-  my  arrival,  the  Old  Man  stepped  out 
ward  the  bridge  on  the  port  side,  ex-  from  the  chart  room.  Rushing  over  to- 
claiming,  "  Dam'  you,  I'll  fix  you  !  "  ward  me  and  shaking  his  big  fat  fist  about 

I  felt  sure  there  were  breakers  ahead  a    foot    from  my  face,  he  bawled  out: 

now  and  fully  expected  to  land  in  the  "  How  dare  you  insult  an  officer  of  my 

calaboose  and  do  a  turn  on  the  stone  pile,  ship !    What  do  you  intend  to  do — take 

As  I  walked  forward  I  nerved  myself  charge  ?    What  did  you  do  that  for  ?  "  he 

for  the  occasion  and  determined  to  hold  continued,  pointing  toward  the  bespat- 

up  my  end  of  the  argument,  come  what  tered  monarch  of  the  storeroom, 

might.    If  I  should  be  arrested  I  knew  I  ''  For    revenge,    sir,"    I    replied,    "  I 

would  be  given  a  hearing,  and  I  could  can't      endure     this     starvation      any 

tell  some  things  about  both  captain  and  longer." 

ship  that  might  open  the  eyes  of  the  port  "  Well,"  resumed  the  Old  Man,  "  I 

authorities  and  perhaps  lead  to  an  in-  will  teach  you  better  than  to  commit 

yestigation  into  the  state  of  affairs  exist-  mutiny  on  board  of  my  ship.      I  must 

ing  on  board  and  an  official  inspection  of  protect   my  officers.      I   will   log  you 

our  food  (?).  fourteen  days'  pay  for  assaulting  the 

Just  as  I  reached  the  forecastle  door,  as  steward,  and  six  days'  additional  for 

I  expected,  I  heard  my  name  called.     As  refusing  duty.     Twenty  days'  pay  in 

I  came  out  on  the  main  deck  I  met  the  all." 

bo'sun  nearly  convulsed   with  laughter.  "  Very  well,  sir,"  I  responded,  meekly, 

For  the  moment  he  could  not  speak,  but  *'  it  is  worth  the  money  to  get  satisfac- 

ordered  me  up  to  the  bridge  in  panto-  tion  out  of  that  old  duffer,  but  if  he  is 

ttiime.  an  officer,  I  am  sorry  for  your  ship." 
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After  I  had  submitted  to  another  rep-  ascend  to  the  dry  portion  between  your 

rimand  and  received  strict  orders  to  hold  thumb   and    fing-cr.      Now   break   that 

onto  my  jaw  tackle  fall,  and    get    t'ell  portion  off  and  throw  it  away,  and  eat 

for'ard,  the  court-martial  broke  up  and  the  rest  if  you  want  to. 

I  left  the  bridge.  The  last  method  is  the  simplest  of 

So  ended  my  trial.     I  had  missed  my  all,  but  it  requires  some  confidence  to 

calculation  about  getting  into  jail,  but  execute  it.      You  just  shut  your  eyes 

I  had  had  some  degree  of  satisfaction,  and  eat  the  hardtack,  weevils    and    all. 

of   which   even   the   payment   of   a   fine  Spike  Riley  says  that  by  this  method 

could  not  deprive  me.  you  get  fresh   meat  with  your  bread. 

And  I  even  got  better  satisfaction  He  intends  to  take  out  a  patent  on  it. 
than  that,  for  after  that  incident  the  And  now,  dear  reader,  before  leav- 
captain  issued  orders  to  pay  more  at-  ing  Shanghai,  I  want  to  make  a  con- 
tention to  the  sailors'  and  firemen's  fession,  and  tell  you  a  secret  that  may 
food.  He  also  saw  for  himself  that  it  was  be  of  use  to  you  some  time ;  for  confes- 
properly  cooked.  After  that  our  ''  fresh  sion  is  good  for  the  soul, 
junk  "  was  roasted  instead  of  boiled.  While  lying  at  Shanghai  it  was 
and  gravy  made  to  go  with  it.  Vege-  heartrending  to  look  at  your  ship- 
tables,  such  as  onions,  carrots  and  mates,  walking  around  with  sallow, 
greens,  were  introduced  into  our  soup,  sunken  cheeks  and  staring  eyes,  like 
making  a  savory  and  palatable  dish,  living  skeletons ;  or  lying  in  their 
We  got  better  soft  tack,  too,  for  the  bunks  pining  for  something  good  to 
steward  made  it  himself.  The  two  eat,  something  nourishing  and  soul  in- 
Chinamen  were  set  to  work  to  get  all  spiring.  Yet  through  all  this  siege  of 
the  spoiled  potatoes  out  of  the  fore  misery  and  horror  I  managed  to  keep 
peak  and  cull  them  over,  saving  only  plump  and  strong. 

the  sound  ones.  During  this  process  I  left  Norfolk  weighing  174  pounds, 
the  stench  from  the  decayed  spuds  was  and  I  reached  New  York  after  nearly 
so  unbearable  that  we  all  had  to  move  seven  months  of  dreary  labor  and  star- 
out  of  the  forecastle  for  a  day  or  two,  vation  weighing  169  pounds.  This  is 
and  dress  as  best  we  could.  about  my  normal  weight,  for  when  I 

So   after   all   by    exhibiting   a   little  shipped  I  was  rather  too  fleshy  to  be 

nerve  and  determination  1  secured  bet-  good. 

ter  food  for  all  my  shipmates,  as  well  How  did  I  manage  it?    I  will  tell  you, 

as  myself.  I  stole. 

Necessity,  they  say,  is  the  mother  of  I   stole  everything  in   the   shape  of 

invention,  and  we  discovered  three  dif-  good  food  I  could  lay  my  hands  on. 

ferent  methods  of  dealing  with  wormy  Not  only  that,  I  made  it  a  business  and 

hardtack,    which    I    shall   describe    here  a  specialty. 

for  the  benefit  of  any  of  my  readers  I  seldom  stole  enough  at  one  haul  to 

who  may  happen  to  get  shanghaied  in  be  noticed.     Only  a  handful  at  a  time, 

a  tramp.     The  first  method  is  to  soak  such  as  I  could  tuck  away  under  my 

the    biscuit    over-night    in    sea    water,  jumper,  or  stow  away  in  my  pocket. 

Then   place  them  in  the  oven,  if  the  Almost  every  day  while  we  were  on 

cook  will  let  you.     The  heat  will  cause  the  coast  I  managed  to  secure  as  many 

the  softened  biscuit  to  swell  and  the  vegetables    of    various    kinds,    fruits, 

dispossessed  weevils  will  crawl  out,  like  eggs,  or  other  articles  as  I  could  eat. 

the  proverbial  fish  that  leapt  from  the  The  other  boys  grabbed  a  handful,  too, 

frying  pan  into  the  fire,  leaving  little  sometimes,     but     they     didn't     steal 

greasy  streaks  behind  them.     The  bis-  enough.      I   made  a  day  and  a  night 

cuit  is  then  good  to  eat,  if  you  only  study  of  it,  and  all  the  eyes  in  the  ship 

think  so.  couldn't  detect  me.     On  several  occa- 

The  second  method  is  simpler.     You  sions  I  dived  into  the  galley  and  se- 

merely    grasp    the    hardtack    between  cured  fowls  roasted  for  the   captain's 

your  forefinger  and  thumb  and  grad-  dinner,  and  I  often  made  raids  on  the 

usually  immerse  it  in  a  pannikin  of  scald-  pantry.     But  these  latter  exploits  could 

ing   hot    coffee.     The    weevils    will    all  only  be  performed  when  the  hatches 
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were  open.     Then   I  could  throw  my  get    sonr    pickles    with    rotgut    whisky, 

booty  into  the  hold  instead  of  carry-  For  they  won't  have  us  both  in  one 

ing  it  around  with  me,  and  afterward  house.     I  tried  to  get  Spike  to  change 

go  down  and  find  it.   Whenever  I  made  boarding  houses,  but  he  says  he  thinks 

an    unusually    good    haul     I    whacked  he'll  let  bad  enough  alone, 

up  with   my   shipmates.     But   I    always  Poor  old  Spike  got  his  arm  broken 

looked   out   for   number   one.      While  and  his  head  split  open  on  the  passage 

Spike   Riley   was   laid   up   he   was   fed  home  in  the  interests  of  business  econ- 

from  the  cabin,  but  when  he  was  on  omy.      I'll  tell  you  all   about  it  some 

deck  he  could  steal  as  well  as  any  one,  other  time. 

so  I  didn't  pity  him  if  he  didn't  get  But  Spike's  days  in  the  forecastle  are 

enough.     From  my  own  point  of  view  numbered.      He  is   a   poor,   worn  out, 

it     is     no     sin     to     steal     food     where  broken  down  old  sailor,  who  has  given  45 

you  work  for  it,  and  it  is  denied  you.  years  of  a  strenuous  life  to  promote  the 

Men  who  worked  as  hard  as  we  did  world's  happiness.     He  has  given  far 

were  certainly  entitled  to  our  morsel,  more  than   he   has   received,   and   the 

and  if  it  was  a  sin  for  us  to  steal  it,  how  .  world  owes  him  a  debt, 

much  greater  sin  was  it  to  withhold  it  And  I?    Whither  shall  I  go?  Quien 

from  us  after  we  worked  hard  for  it.  sabe  ?      For    the    sailor    is    the    shuttle- 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  editor  cock  of  fortune ;  a  man  of  wandering 

will  print  this  story  or  not.      But  in  ways  and  uncertain  destiny.     But  his 

case  he  doesn't,  I  will  try  to  recover  mission  on  earth  is  to  do  good.      He 

the  manuscript,  provided  I  can  get  to  must  perish  that  blessings  may  abound, 

the  office  before  they  dump  the  waste  But  he   leaves  the  direction   of  his 

basket.      Then    come    over    to    West  course  to  a  Higher  Hand.     As  for  me. 

Street  and  I  will  read  it  to  you  aloud.  I  have  but  one  purpose  in  life — to  fight 

You  will  find  Spike  Riley  at  the  Glad  the  crimp,  and  I  must  go  where  The 

Hand,  where  they  serve  out  salt  her-  Purpose  leads  me.     For  it  is  written : 

rings  with  stale  beer.     And  you  will  "  The  crimp  must  go."    And  when  he's 

find  me  at  the  Hard  Fist,  where  you  gone, — then  I'll  go,  too. 

New  York  City. 
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Race  Suicide 

BY    HOLT    A.    MILTON 

[The  author  of  the  following  article  is,  as  he  alleges,  a  real  editor  of  a  New  York  ). 

magazine.     But  as  the  story  is  true  in  its  essentials  he  prefers  to  use  a  nom  de  plume. — 
Editok.] 

I   AM  the  managing  editor  of  one  of  the  having  the  reputation  of  being  accessible 

New  York  magazines.     I  live  in  a  to  callers. 

pretty  New  Jersey  suburb  with  my  The  incidents  that  I  am  about  to  relate 

wife,  my  two  children  and  my  library,  occurred  on  one  of  the  Wednesdays  a 

Wednesday  is  the  "  red  letter  "  week-day  year  ago  last  February,  just  at  the  time 

for  me,  for  then  I  take  a  late  breakfast  when  the  whole  country  was  discussing 

and  spend  the  day  at  home,  reading  with-  President  Roosevelt's  pronunciamento  on 

out  interruption  the  week's  accumulation  "  race  suicide."     It  was  in  the  middle  of 

of  manuscripts.     I  have  no  telephone  in  the   afternoon    and    I    was    comfortably 

my  house,  and  as  I  live  three-quarters  of  ensconced  in  my  Morris  chair,  with  my 

an  hour  from  the  ofYice,  I  can  count  on  feet  on  a  stool,  a  blue  pencil  in  my  hand 

escaping  that  host  of  literary  aspirants  and  my  manuscripts  on  a  chair  beside 

who  frequent  the  sanctum  of  any  editor  me.      I  was  in  the  best  of  humor,  for  I 
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liad  just  eaten  a  hot  home-cooked 
kincheon,  and,  what  is  better  still,  had 
taken  my  time  over  it — two  blessings  I 
do  not  enjoy  on  the  other  working  days 
of  the  week — and  I  was  leisurely  puff- 
ing one  of  my  favorite  cigars.  A  light 
wood  fire  burned  gently  on  the  hearth 
before  me,  and  its  balsam  fragrance  and 
genial  warmth  pervaded  the  room.  My 
two  little  girls  were  out  of  doors  with 
their  nurse,  playing  in  the  snow,  which 
was  still  soft  on  the  trees  and  fences,  and 
my  wife,  who  always  saves  her  household 
sewing  until  Wednesday,  so  as  to  sit  be- 
side me  while  I  work,  had  just  been  called 
upstairs  on  some  household  errand. 
Everything  considered,  I  was  as  satisfied 
with  things  in  general  as  a  sunned  cat! 

I  had  been  at  work  all  the  morning, 
but  still  had  about  fifteen  manuscripts  to 
pass  upon — a  task  which  I  calculated 
would  require  another  hour's  work, 
not  much  of  a  feat  for  a  sea- 
soned editor.  We  seldom  have  to  read 
through  one-fifth  of  the  articles  submit- 
ted to  us,  as  those  writers  know  who  glue 
two  of  the  inside  pages  of  their  manu- 
script together,  and  then,  when  it  is  "  re- 
turned with  thanks,"  find  the  leaves  still 
stuck  together!  This  Wednesday  after- 
noon I  was  especially  jubilant,  for  I  had 
just  made  a  discovery,  which  always  sets 
the  blood  of  any  editor  who  knows  his 
business  a-tingle.  I  had  chanced  upon  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  work  of  genius 
from  an  unknown  author.  I  had  already 
begun  to  dream  of  the  reflected  glory  I 
would  soon  enjoy  as  the  editor  who  had 
bestowed  upon  the  world  the  long  ex- 
pected "  great  American  novelist,"  when 
the  door-bell  rang  and  a  card  was 
brought  to  me  on  which  was  engraved 
the  following  inscription: 


Mrs.  Ida  H.  Jennings, 
The  Gibson  Studios, 

New  York  City. 


The  name  was  unknown  to  me,  but  I 
at  once  suspected  it  belonged  to  a  re- 
porter. It  happens  that  the  maga- 
zine which  I  serve  aims  to  print  in  every 
issue  one  or  two  timely  articles  on  contro- 
verted subjects,  and  when  we  send  out 
advance  sheets  of  these  articles  to  the 


daily  papers  their  editors  are  likely  to 
send  a  reporter  to  interview  me  in  regard 
to  them,  if  the  articles  seem  destined  to 
make  a  sensation. 

I  was  rather  expecting  to  be  asked  to 
disclose  the  authorship  of  an  anonymous 
article  by  a  high  prelate  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  which  we  had  just  printed.  It 
was  a  panegyric  of  President  Roosevelt's 
attitude  on  ''  race  suicide,"  and  among 
other  things,  it  took  occasion  to  denounce 
m  no  mistakable  terms 

"  the  sexless  suffragists  and  bachelor  maids, — 
those  two  new  classes  of  women  who  are  now 
to  be  observed  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's 
history — a  dire  menace  to  the  hallowed  sanctity 
of  the  family." 

I  still  held  my  visitor's  card  when  the 
door  opened  and  Mrs.  Jennings  walked 
in.  I  found  before  me  an  alert  and  pre- 
possessing looking  young  woman  about 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  She  was  well 
dressed,  but  her  clothes  expressed  rather 
that  undefinable  individualism  afifected  by 
artists  than  the  modes  of  the  fashionable. 
With  that  straightforwardness  that  al- 
ways comes  from  newspaper  training  she 
advanced  to  greet  me  and  said : 

"  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Milton ;  I  trust 
I  am  not  intruding,  but  I  was  told  at  your 
office  that  you  were  not  to  be  in  town 
to-day,  and  I  could  not  wait  until  to- 
morrow to  see  you.  To  be  brief,  I  am 
one  of  the  special  writers  of  the  Star, 
and  when  the  advance  sheets  of  the  sen- 
sational article  by  the  prelate  on  "  Race 
Suicide  "  came  in  this  morning,  I  thought 
I  might  be  able  to  persuade  you  to  let  me 
answer  it,  for  I  knew  the  boast  of  your 
magazine  to  allow  both  sides  of  everv 
question  a  fair  hearing." 

"  We  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  print 
the  right  article  on  the  other  side,"  said 
I ;  "  but,  you  will  pardon  me,  I  am  not 
familiar  with  A^our  work  as  a  writer  and 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  the — ei 
— necessary  qualifications." 

"  Oh,  you  misunderstand  me,"  she 
broke  in :  "I  do  not  mean  that  I  would 
write  the  article  under  my  own  signa- 
ture ;  I  am  well  aware  that  magazines 
nowadays  will  take  nothing  signed  by 
unknown  names  if  they  can  help  it.  But 
the  great  suflFragist,  Mrs.  Dido  Stubbs,  is 
lecturing  to-night  at  Cooper  Union,  and 
as  I  know  her  views  well  and  have  al- 
ready written  four  articles  that  she  has 
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subsequently  consented  to  have  published 
under  her  own  name,  I  thought  I  might 
possibly  get  her  to  sign  this  '  story  '  for 
you  if  you  will  only  give  me  the  order 
for  it  to-day.  I  know  I  could  prepare 
something  that  would  completely  answer 
Bishop  Clay,  for  no  one  else  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  save  the  Bishop,  is  master 
of  such  grandiloquent  invective,  and  I 
therefore  assume  that  he  is  its  author." 

**  Yes,"  said  I,  ignoring  the  assumption 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  article,  "  it  is 
true  that  even  the  best  of  magazines  print 
articles  signed  by  celebrities  and  written 
by  journalists ;  I  confess  that  we  do  so 
ourselves  when  it  cannot  be  avoided,  but 
such  articles  are  always  more  or  less  per- 
functory, and  in  this  case  Mrs.  Stubbs's 
views  are  so  well  known  and  therefore 
trite  that  I  do  not  think  she  is  the  one  to 
answer  the  prelate.  Anyway,  Mrs. 
Stubbs  now  represents  a  bygone  genera- 
tion ;  she  may  know  all  the  arguments 
for  women's  suffrage,  but  '  race  suicide ' 
is  a  new  problem  and  we  ought  to  have 
a  new  '  New  Woman,'  and  not  an  old 
*  New  Woman  '  to  defend  it." 

*'  Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Jennings, 
somewhat  crestfallen,  "  you  are  the  judge 
and  jury,  and  if  you  don't  want  it,  you 
don't.  But  my  new^spaper  experience  has 
taught  me  to  make  as  many  suggestions 
to  editors  as  I  can  think  of,  for  I  am  al- 
most always  sure  to  get  assignments  on 
some  of  them.  I  suppose,  then,  there  is 
nothing  else  I  can  do,  is  there?  Shall  I 
bid  you  good-by  ?  " 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  said  I,  as  a  sudden 
thought  flashed  upon  me ;  "  I  have  an 
idea  that  may  perhaps  come  to  something. 
But  first  tell  me,  are  you  really  a  stalwart 
anti-Rooseveltian  on  the  '  race  suicide ' 
question?  And,  if  so,  have  you  any 
special  experience  or  knowledge  that 
would  enable  you  to  wTite  on  the  subject 
with  insight  and  illumination  ?  " 

''  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Jennings,  ''  before 
I  married  I  was  the  private  secretary  of 
Mrs.  Malthus — you  know  she  is  the 
president  of  the  Federated  Women's 
Clubs  of  America — and  through  her  I  be- 
came personally  acquainted  with  all  the 
leaders  of  the  women's  movement  in 
America  and  England.  Moreover,  for 
years  I  have  been  an  untiring  student  of 
the  woman  question,  and  my  views  are 
every  bit  as  radical  and  sound  as  those 


of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Ida  Husted  Har- 
per, and  even  Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman. 
And,  what  is  more,  in  order  to  put  these 
views  into  practice  I  have  sworn  to  con- 
secrate the  rest  of  my  life  to  the  cause  of 
woman." 

"  Then  write  the  article  yourself,"  said 
I,  ''  and  confound  the  good  prelate.  But, 
as  your  name  is  unknown  to  the  reading 
public,  we'll  make  the  article  anonymous, 
or  print  it  under  some  such  pseudonym 
as  '  A  Confessing  Woman  ' — that  will 
pique  everybody's  curiosity  and  make  the 
article  more  talked  about  than  if  written 
by  Mrs.  Stubbs  herself.  Now,  a  few 
words  of  advice.  The  article  will  make 
no  stir  unless  you  are  plain  spoken,  can- 
did and,  if  necessary,  sensational.  More- 
over, you  must  seem  to  reveal  the  very 
shekinah  of  the  Advanced  Woman's  mind 
on  '  race  suicide.'  The  fact  that  you  are 
a  woman  who  is  confessing,  and  not  a 
mere  man,  will  make  people  heed  you ; 
for  your  sex,  and  not  ours,  must  settle 
the  '  race  suicide  '  question.  If  you  can 
produce  something  acceptable  and.  pub- 
lishable,  not  exceeding  3,000  words  in 
length,  I  will  pay  you  $75." 

''  I  will  have  the  manuscript  in  your 
hands  in  four  days,"  said  Mrs.  Jennings. 
''  Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity."   She  arose  to  leave. 

"  Please  sit  down  again,"  said  I,  as  I 
looked  at  my  watch.  ''  You  still  have 
twenty  minutes  to  wait  before  your  train 
leaves  for  town,  and  you  will  be  much 
more  comfortable  here  by  the  fire  than  in 
that  little  shivering  railroad  station.  Be- 
sides, there  will  be  time  for  you  to  tell 
me  some  of  the  things  you  are  going  to 
say  in  that  epoch-making  article." 

Mrs.  Jennings  sat  down.  She  waited 
a  few  minutes  and  then  said  slowly :  "  I 
think  President  Roosevelt's  theory  of 
large  families  is  simply  brutal.  When 
the  country  was  young  and  the  popula- 
tion sparse  there  might  have  been 
some  excuse  for  asking  women  to  bear 
and  rear  large  families.  The  country 
needed  them.  But  now  the  population  is 
dense,  the  struggle  for  existence  is  be- 
coming keener  every  day  and  the  cost 
of  living  is  rising.  The  conditions  have 
entirely  changed.  What  we  want  is  bet- 
ter, not  more,  individuals.  Why  should 
children  be  brought  into  the  world  by 
wholesale  only  to  suffer,  to  toil  and  to 
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die?  Did  they  ask  to  come?  Have  they 
no  rights?  Why  should  fathers  be  ex- 
pected to  labor  incessantly  for  those  who, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  will  never  re- 
pay the  sacrifice?  And  why,  above  all, 
should  women  give  the  larger  part  of 
their  time  from  twenty  to  forty-five — the 
best  portion  of  a  woman's  life — to  the 
rearing  of  children  ?  To  ask  a  woman  to 
go  through  the  perils  of  childbirth  be- 
cause the  Bible  says  '  replenish  the 
earth,'  may  be  a  sufficient  reason  to  a 
bishop  and  the  whole  tribe  of  bigots  who 
ever  prate  about  woman's  '  sphere,'  but 
it  is  no  reason  to  the  woman  who  thinks 
with  her  brain.  You  see,"  Mrs.  Jennings 
continued,  "  I  get  excited  when  I  hear 
men  like  Bishop  Clay  tell  women  what 
their  duties  are.  My  husband,  who  is  an 
artist,  never  tells  me  what  are  mine.  We 
have  been  married  five  years ;  we  have  no 
children  and  do  not  want  any.  We  are 
both  fond  of  literature,  art,  the  theater 
and  of  self-culture.  We  married  so  as  to 
enjoy  these  things  in  common.  We  each 
try  to  treat  the  other  as  a  rational  being, 
and  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that 
since  we  were  married  I  have  entirely 
supported  myself.  I  have  never  asked 
my  husband  for  a  cent.  I  am  sure  ours 
is  the  highest  type  of  union ;  we  are 
happy,  and  while  we  might  be  willing  to 
have  a  child  if  we  could  bring  one  up 
without  sacrificing  our  standard  of  life, 
we  won't  have  any  now ;  at  any  rate,  not 
while  we  have  to  live  in  a  flat. 

"  Of  course,"  she  continued,  "  after  in- 
fancy is  past  there  is  much  that  is  sweet 
m  the  companionship  of  little  children, 
but  there  is  nothing  intellectually  stimu- 
lating in  the  care  of  them ;  and  no  woman 
who  faithfully  discharges  her  duty  can 
have  sufficient  time  properly  to  cultivate 
her  higher  nature.  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Mil- 
ton, if  men  had  to  bring  forth  the  chil- 
dren there  would  not  be  more  than  one 
child  in  a  family ;  and  if  men  had  to  un- 
dergo the  drudgery  of  rearing  them  the 
male  sex  could  never  have  produced  an 
Aristotle,  Shakespeare  or  Lincoln.  It  is 
this  enforced  burden  of  child-bearing  and 
child-rearing,  and  nothing  else,  that  has 
prevented  women  from  competing  with 
men  and  becoming  the  geniuses  of  the 
world." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  I,  as  Mrs.  Jennings 
paused  a  moment,  "  you  would  not  go  to 


the  extreme  of  Tennyson's  *  Princess 
Ida  ' — you  would  allow  husbands  to  ex- 
ist, if  not  fathers?  " 

''  Why,  no,"  she  replied,  laughing,  "  I 
am  not  so  absurd  as  all  that !  Personally, 
I  like  children,  but  I  am  one  of  those  who 
feel  diffident  in  their  presence ;  I  do  not 
know  what  to  say  to  them  when  they 
come  to  me.  I  suppose  I  should  love 
one  of  my  own,  but,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, my  whole  sense  of  justice  revolts 
when  I  hear  such  men  as  Bishop  Clay 
and  President  Roosevelt  unctuously  dilate 
on  the  innate  sacredness  of  motherhood. 
To  show  how  silly  their  talk  is,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  ask  them  whether  mother- 
hood is  sacred  if  not  preceded  by  wife- 
hood! I  tell  you,  Mr.  Milton,  you  never 
hear  a  woman  whose  opinion  is  worth 
heeding  arguing  that — " 

"  Father,  I  want  to  tiss  you." 

Mrs.  Jennings  stopped ;  we  both  turned 
toward  the  door.  There  stood,  hand-in- 
hand,  on  the  threshold,  my  two  little 
girls,  sunny-curled  Eleanor,  three  years 
old,  and  chubby  Margaret,  nearly  two. 

Both  were  bundled  up  so  warmly  in 
their  white  caps,  coats  and  leggings  that 
they  looked  as  round  and  warm  as  stufifed 
snow-birds.  They  had  just  come  in  from 
their  play  in  the  yard,  and  their  pink-red 
cheeks  glowed  from  exercise,  while  their 
four  sweet  baby  eyes  looked  saucer-big 
at  the  strange  lady  by  my  side.  If  I  say 
it  myself,  it  was  as  pretty  a  sight  as  you 
would  care  to  see. 

"  Father,  I  want  to  tiss  you,"  repeated 
Eleanor.  But  neither  she  nor  Margaret 
moved. 

"  Well,  come  in  and  kiss  father,"  said 
I,  "  here  I  am." 

Slowly  and  without  a  word,  but  all  the 
time  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  Mrs.  Jen- 
nings, they  walked  across  the  room,  and 
each  precious  little  daughter  put  up  a 
cold  warm  face  to  be  kissed.  Then,  with 
equal  silence  and  without  removing  their 
gaze  from  Mrs.  Jennings,  they  walked 
back  hand-in-hand  toward  the  door. 
There,  having  lost  their  constraint,  they 
were  about  to  scamper  off  to  the  nurse, 
when  I  called :  "  Stop,  little  girls.  Won't 
you  say  good-by  to  the  lady  before  you 
run  away  and  have  your  things  taken 
off?" 

Baby  Margaret,  as  I  must  confess  is 
her  habit,  paid  not  the  slightest  attention 
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to  this  request,  but  Eleanor  stopped, 
turned  back  and  said:  "  Dood-by,  pitty 
lady."  Then,  racing  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  called  up  at  the  top  of  her  voice: 
'*  Come,  mother,  come  quick !  A  pitty 
lady's  down  stairs  !  " 

Mrs.  Jennings  arose.  She  was  evi- 
dently embarrassed,  and  I  thought  I  saw 
a  trace  of  moisture  in  her  eye,  tho  I  will 
not  be  sure  about  this,  since  my  wife  says 
I  am  apt  to  be  sentimental  on  occasions. 


At  any  rate,  Mrs.  Jennings  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then  said : 

*'  Mr.  Milton,  will  you  pardon  what  I 
have  said?  I — er — I  did  not  realize  that 
you  had  children." 

She  paused,  seemed  about  to  say  some- 
thing further,  but  only  added : 

"  I  must  be  going  now  or  I  shall  lose 
my  train.    Good-by." 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  then,  with- 
out another  word,  left. 

I  am  still  waiting  for  the  article. 

New  York  City. 


© 


The  Feeling  in   Colombia. 

[The  following  article  is  from  a  trusted  correspondent  in  Colombia  who  is  a  resi- 
dent of  the  Republic.    He  does  not  wish  his  name  used  for  obvious  reasons. — Editor.] 


THE  news  of  the  secession  of  the 
State  of  Panama  from  the  Repub- 
lic of  Colombia  was  received  here 
with  great  indignation  among  the  Gov- 
ernment people.  Prominent  men  came  to 
the  front  with  outbursts  of  patriotic 
zeal,  denouncing  as  traitors  all  the  na- 
tives of  Panama,  now  called  Panama- 
nians, and  Colombians  who  actually 
took  part  in  the  movement  of  November 

3d,  1903- 

I  took  heed,  as  speaker  after  speaker 

ascended  the  tribune  which  was  placed 
in  the  public  ''  plaza,"  with  a  goodly 
crowd  of  listeners  around,  as  to  whether 
there  would  be  any  bitter  utterances 
against  Americans ;  but  all  their  wrath 
was  poured  forth  on  the  Panamanians, 
who  were  accused  of  having  sold  them- 
selves and  their  territory  for  the  gold 
of  the  Americans ;  traitors  as  they  were, 
their  punishment  would  be  severe ;  Co- 
lombia would  know  how  to  chastise  her 
wayward  sons  and  make  them  pay  dear 
for  their  rebellings ;  their  blood  would 
be  the  price  of  their  attempted  independ- 
ence, and  the  blood  of  the  "  Yanqui  " 
would  also  have  to  wet  the  soil  of  the 
land  that  they  were  humiliating  and 
trampling  under  foot. 

An  undercurrent  of  feeling  cast  all  the 


blame  of  actual  happenings  on  the  Gov- 
ernment. Congress  should  have  foreseen 
the  consequences  of  non-ratification  of 
the  Canal  Treaty,  and  to  the  Historical 
Conservative  partv,  the  Government  of 
to-day,  is  attributed  all  the  adversities 
of  the  nation.  Such  a  popular  demon- 
stration of  this  feeling  was  stirred  up  in 
Bogota,  the  capital,  that  at  one  time  it 
was  reported  that  the  President  was 
deposed  and  that  a  state  of  confusion  was 
predominant  in  that  quarter. 

Apparently  no  measures  were  taken 
by  the  Government  to  prevent  such  a 
movement.  To  the  Government,  inde- 
Dendence  of  the  State  of  Panama  was  an 
impossibility,  for  at  any  time  Colombian 
troops  would  become  masters  of  the  sit- 
uation, and  with  the  aid  of  the  Ameri- 
cans it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  sup- 
press any  attempted  revolt.  Great  faith 
and  trust  were  placed  in  the  honor 
of  the  United  States  Government  for 
keeping  intact  the  existing  treaty  of  1846, 
which  had  several  times  proved  to  be  a 
refuge  to  Colombia  in  times  of  need.  Not 
long  ago,  during  the  late  revolution,  the 
presence  of  American  forces  and  war 
ships  contributed  to  put  an  end  to  a  dis- 
astrous three  years'  civil  war ;  surely  their 
aid  would  again   be  successfully  called 
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upon.  Unfortunately  for  Colombia  the 
tables  were  turned ;  what  served  her  in 
times  past  as  a  sure  defense  has  now 
blocked  the  way  for  recovery  of  her  lost 
territory.  Succeeding  events  naturally 
aroused  an  intense  feeling-  against  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  who  was  styled  in  a  recent 
publication,  "  El  Gran  Ladron."  Rob- 
bery on  a  large  scale  had  been  accom- 
plished, but  the  American  people  would 
never  consent  to  such  high-handed 
measures.  A  message  was  sent  to  the 
American  Senate  by  President  Marro- 
nuin,  appealing  to  the  people  of  America 
for  justice,  and  thus  denounce  the  act  of 
piracy  that  had  been  perfected.  Colom- 
bia must  arise  united  to  preserve  and  de- 
fend her  national  honor  and  integrity. 
All  parties  were  called  upon  to  take  up 
arms  in  defense  of  their  country.  Liberal 
chiefs  and  Nationalist  Conservatives 
rushed  to  offer  their  services  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  general  excitement 
party  distinctions  were  forgotten;  from 
all  sides  volunteers  were  turning  up. 
Colombia  must  fight! 

Considering  the  weakness  of  Colom- 
bia, her  enemies  all  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation  should  any  clash 
with  Panama  and  the  United  States 
take  place,  the  fear  of  arming  her  in- 
ternal political  assailants,  Colombia  finds 
herself  in  a  sorry  plight.  Venezuela  is 
ready  to  invade  her  territory ;  Peru  is  in 
possession  of  part  of  her  territory  over 
the  border,  and  will  have  to  be  dislodged. 
Colombia  is  doing  well  in  massing  her 
troops ;  she  will  have  to  fight  sooner  or 
later ;  she  may  turn  her  attention  from 
the  United  States  to  her  other  foes.  Co- 
lombia was  divided  into  nine  depart- 
ments. The  feeling  in  this  department, 
Bolivar,  is  rather  indifferent.  Barran- 
quilla,  a  city  of  about  forty  to  fifty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  shows  no  enthusiasm 
to  go  to  the  Isthmus.  They  will  fight 
if  the   Americans  come   here,  and  will 


only  serve  as  "  volunteers  "  when  forced 
into  service  by  a  peculiar  method  common 
to  these  countries.  They  are  hunted  up. 
captured,  bound  with  ropes  and  thus 
conducted  by  a  squad  of  regulars  to  the 
barracks.  There  their  only  method  of 
escape  is  in  service,  for  in  the  conflict  the 
first  thing  they  do  is  to  run  away.  In 
Cartagena,  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment, a  city  full  of  Government  people. 
Conservatives,  the  feeling  is  intense.  Not 
long  ago  an  American  citizen,  on  board  of 
his  launch  in  the  harbor,  was  assailed  by 
an  official  of  a  Colombian  gun  boat.  With- 
out any  provocation  save  that  of  being 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  he  hailed 
the  American  and  told  him  that  if  he 
stepped  off  his  launch  he  would  shoot 
him  dead;  the  only  possible  reason  be- 
ing that  he  was  an  American,  and,  there- 
fore, an  enemy  to  Colombia.  The  Amer- 
ican went  to  his  tool  chest  and  provided 
himself  with  a  hammer,  which  he  used 
with  dexterity  and  felled  his  assailant. 
Both  of  them  were  arrested  and  subse- 
quently liberated,  tho  the  Colombian 
was  laid  up  to  recover  from  his  injuries. 
Americans  coming  from  Antioquia  de- 
clare that  up  there  there  is  no  feeling 
against  them ;  indeed,  so  great  is  the  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Bogota  Govern- 
ment that  they  have  threatened  separa- 
tion. The  Department  of  Cauca  has  sent 
up  a  petition  to  Bogota  demanding  re- 
form in  Government.  Thev  want  to  gov- 
ern themselves  as  a  State,  and  not  to  be 
governed  by  the  Central  Government  at 
Bogota.  They  will  be  loyal  to  Colombia, 
but  will  separate  if  no  heed  is  taken  of 
their  needs.  Antioquia,  Cauca  and 
Panama  are  the  most  progressive  States, 
and  they  have  long  felt  the  Bogota  Gov- 
ernment as  a  drag  on  them  and  a  bar 
to  their  progress.  It  was  rumored  once 
that  these  two  States  proposed  to  join 
Panama  and  thus  declare  themselves 
separate  from  Colombia. 

Colombia. 


Yale  Wars   of  the   Conic   Sections 

BY    CLARENCE    DEMING 

[The  following  bit  of  forgotten  Yale  history  will  be  read  with  almost  as  much  inter- 
est by  the  general  public  as  by  the  Yale  alumni.     Not  least  important  is  the  letter  by 

Josiah   Quincy   here   published   for  the   first  time. — Editor.] 

IN  the  long  annals  of  Yale,  spanning  ward  to  them  with  dread,  juniors  looked 
more  than  two  hundred  years  of  her  back  at  them  with  a  jocund  sense  of  re- 
life  as  university  and  college,  a  period  lease,  and  sophomores  were  aggressive  in 
of  about  a  decade  and  a  half,  following  demanding  any  easement  which  could  be 
the  accession  of  President  Jeremiah  Day  derived  from  precedent.  This  led  to  in- 
in  1817,  registered  a  kind  of  high-tide  cessant  trouble  during  a  period  when 
mark  in  undergraduate  turmoil  and  in-  sophomore  instructors  differed  widely  in 
subordination.  The  immediate  causes  are  their  exaction  of  class-room  work ;  and 
veiled  by  time,  but  there  are  some  signs  that,  it  came  to  a  head  in  1825,  when  a  sopho- 
while  the  Yale  faculty  of  the  period  was  more  tutor,  who  had  the  class  of  1827  in 
fairly  coherent  and  united  as  to  general  conic  sections,  agreed — as  asserted  by  the 
principles  of  discipline,  it  lacked  what  rebels  later — that  if  the  class  would 
would  to-day  be  called  on  the  athletic  "  demonstrate  from  the  figure  "  instead 
field  ''  team  work  "  in  practical  adminis-  of  ''  explain  from  the  book,"  then  the 
tration  and  in  the  functions  of  the  class-  corollaries  would  be  omitted.  The  class 
room.  Hence  there  ensued  a  sort  of  epi-  accepted  the  compromise  with  delight  and 
demic  of  student  restlessness,  disorders,  went  over  the  work  of  the  term  with 
penalties  and  frequent  letters  to  parents,  such  zeal  that  they  gained  time,  when  the 
and,  in  particular,  during  the  twelve  tutor,  finding  a  prospective  hiatus  in  the 
years  from  1819  to  1830  inclusive,  no  period  specified  for  the  study,  violated  his 
fewer  than  four  organized  rebellions,  compact,  as  the  class  claimed,  and  or- 
Two  of  the  rebellions  were  of  the  stom-  dered  that  the  corollaries  should  be  in- 
ach  and  two  of  the  brain.  The  two  of  eluded  in  the  review.  Thereupon  thirty- 
the  stomach,  originating  in  that  perennial  eight  members  of  the  sophomore  class  of 
font  of  trouble,  the  Yale  Commons,  were  eighty-seven  men  formed  a  "  combine," 
picturesque,  but  have  too  recently  been  refused  to  recite  in  conic  sections  at  all 
described  in  the  Yale  prints  to  be  re-  and  were  promptly  suspended  by  the 
viewed  here.    But  of  the  two  of  the  brain  faculty. 

the  printed  records  are  extremely  meager.  In  this  first  war  of  the  Conic  Sections 
and  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  rebellions  the  faculty  took  firm  ground.  It  denied 
quite  lacking.  The  story  of  them  is  res-  that  the  tutor  had  made  an  unqualified 
cued  for  academic  posterity  only  from  promise  and  declared  that  he  would  have 
two  files  of  dingy  and  faded  manuscripts  been  ultra  vires  even  if  he  had  done  so ; 
at  the  Yale  Library,  scheduled  and  filed  asserted  the  complete  control  of  the  fac- 
for  reference  in  the  swift  but  clear  hand-  ulty  over  the  curriculum  and  the  class- 
writing  of  President  Day,  when  he  room  exercises,  and  called  special  atten- 
penned  them,  citrrente  calamo,  three-  tion  to  a  provision  of  the  matriculation 
quarters  of  a  century  ago.  In  this,  as  in  oath  under  which  the  student  pledged 
other  matters  of  Yale  history,  posterity  himself  not  to  join  in  any  "  combination  " 
may  thank  President  Day  for  an  irksorne  against  the  constituted  authorities.  In 
but  wise  habit  of  keeping  copies  of  his  the  sequel  the  faculty  won  a  decisive  vic- 
important  letters.  tory.  The  parents  sustained  the  college 
Through  the  whole  of  the  last  cen-  authority,  and  the  rebels  one  by  one  re- 
tury  and,  probably,  earlier,  sophomore  turned  after  signing  a  formula  of  sub- 
mathematics  were  the  bugbear  of  the  mission.  In  the  list  of  suspended  recu- 
Yale  curriculum.     Freshmen  looked  for-  sants  one  reads  with  a  smile  the  name  of 
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Horace  Bnslincll.  Here  is  the  formula 
that  the  great  theologian  signed,  attesting 
not  merely  his  own  surrender,  but  bow 
very  human  famous  men  have  been  in 
their  youth : 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  having  been  led  into 
a  course  of  opposition  to  the  government  of 
Yale  College,  do  acknow^ledge  our  fault  in  this 
resistance,  and  promise,  on  being  restored  to 
our  standing  in  the  class,  to  yield  a  faithful 
obedience  to  the  laws." 

Besides  Bushnell,  other  suspended 
sophomores  of  later  distinction  were  the 
Rev.  Robert  A.  Hallam,  Chief  Justice 
Welch,  of  Minnesota  Territory;  Judge 
Henry  Hogeboom,  of  the  New  York  Su- 
preme Court;  Professor  Grosvenor,  of 
Illinois  College,  and  President  William 
Adams,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

But  the  Conic  Sections  rebellion  of 
1825  was  to  the  Conic  Sections  mutiny 
of  five  years  later  as  a  skirmish  to  a  cam- 
paign. Indeed,  as  measured  by  its  imme- 
diate asperity  and  by  its  results,  the  rebel- 
lion of  1830  is  to  be  ranked  as  by  far  the 
most  grave  in  Yale  history.  Like  its  fore- 
bear, it  arose  in  the  sophomore  class — 
the  class  of  1832 — and  grew  out  of  a  dis- 
pute over  the  fo^m  of  recitation  in  the 
class-room.  Stating  the  contention  brief- 
ly, the  class  raised  directly  the  question 
of  reciting  Conic  Sections  ''  from  the 
book,"  instead  of  "  demonstrating  from 
the  figure."  It  claimed  ( i )  that  the  sub- 
ject of  conic  sections  had  been  crowded 
into  a  period  so  brief  and  compelled  les- 
sons so  long  as  "  to  be  unattainable  dur- 
ing the  time  prescribed  by  the  laws  to 
any  ordinary  intellect,"  and  (2)  that, 
under  such  conditions,  the  sophomores 
were  entitled  to  the  privilege,  given  to 
earlier  classes  with  shorter  lessons,  of  re- 
citing from  the  book.  The  phrase  "  recit- 
ing from  the  book,"  which  constantly  re- 
curs in  the  manuscript  literature  of  the 
rebellion,  is  a  bit  obscure  in  its  meanings 
to  later  Yale  men,  who  have  been  com- 
pelled not  merely  in  recitation  but  in  term 
examinations  to  recite  by  the  number  of 
the  book  and  figure,  and  to  supply  both 
figure  and  caption.  In  a  contempora- 
neous ( 1830)  manuscript  of  the  Yale  fac- 
ulty the  expression  is  explained  somewhat 
nebulously  as  demonstrating  the  diagram 
from  the  book  instead  of  expounding  the 
diagram  separately.    An  examination  of 


the  old  tcxt-])ook,  which  was  the  casus 
belli,  shows  that  the  diagrams  were  not 
inserted  in  the  text,  but  were  on  separate 
leaves  at  the  end  of  the  volume — a  sort 
of  appendix.  So  that  probably  the  real 
question  at  issue  was  whether  the  class 
should  be  forced  to  draw  the  diagrams 
upon  the  blackboard  or  not. 

The  faculty  in  its  earlier  statements 
and  before  the  overt  act  of  rebellion  held 
that  the  lessons — of  about  four  pages  ad- 
vance and  four  pages  review  in  Dutton's 
Conic  Sections,  now  an  extinct  text- 
book— were  not  too  long  and  that  the 
time  for  covering  the  subject  had  not 
been  shortened,  but  transposed.  But  these 
matters,  as  hostilities  advanced,  were 
soon  lost  in  the  sterner  issue  of  maintain- 
ing discipline. 

As  was  the  case  five  years  before,  the 
class  of  1832  formed  a  combination  and 
pledged  themselves  not  to  recite  from  the 
separate  figures.  One  can  look  across 
the  gulf  of  three-quarters  of  a  century 
and  almost  see  with  the  eye  the  hushed 
excitement  at  the  next  recitation,  when 
nine  names  were  drawn  from  the  tutor's 
deadly  box  and  nine  men — tho  not  quite 
in  succession,  for  several  of  the  class 
yielded — deliberately  refused  to  recite. 
Then  the  tutor  declared  the  recitation 
closed,  that  he  had  detected  clear  evidence 
of  a  combination  and  that  the  nine  would 
be  "  reserved  "  for  special  punishment ; 
and  a  little  later  three  of  the  insurgents 
who  were  classed  as  ringleaders  were 
summarily  dismissed  from  the  college. 

This  drastic  action  of  the  faculty  split 
the  class  of  ninety-five  men  into  two 
groups.  About  one-half  submitted,  but 
forty-four,  including  those  under  penalty, 
resolved  to  hang  together.  In  a  printed 
circular  of  the  time,  faded  now  with  age, 
they  give  their  reasons.  In  the  first  place 
they  agree  to  return  to  recitation,  submit 
to  authority  and  recite  from  the  diagram, 
but  only  on  condition  that  the  faculty 
pardons  the  members  of  the  class  who  had 
been  punished.  They  declare  that,  in 
honor,  they  must  stand  by  the  men  chosen 
by  lot  for  penalty  when  no  more  guilty 
than  themselves.  They  ask  what  pro- 
priety or  justice  there  would  be  if  a  court 
should  sentence  nine  pirates  to  death  and 
turn  loose  thirty-five  others,  who  had 
pleaded  guilty;  to  prey  upon  commerce. 
They  assert  also  that  two  of  the  three 
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men  selected  as  ringleaders  have  no  title 
to  the  name.  Next  the  Forty-four  declare 
that  they  will  stand  to  the  last  united  in 
their  position  and  that  they  have  put  it 
beyond  their  own  power — i.e.,  by  oath — • 
to  recede,  even  "  tho  the  clouds  of  preju- 
dice may  obumbrate  the  intellectual  per- 
ception in  the  cold  calculations  of  utility." 
Finally  they  declare  that,  if  the  Nine  are 
penalized,  the  Thirty-five  left  will  so 
break  the  college  statutes  as  to  force  an 
equation  of  punishment. 

The  faculty  refused  to  receive  a  com- 
mittee of  three  from  the  Forty-four  and 
waited  seven  days,  presumptively  to  give 
the  insurgents  time  to  hear  from  their 
parents.  Home  influence,  if  exerted,  was 
vain,  and  the  Forty-four  were  dismissed 
from  college. 

So  far  as  the  records  can  be  traced,  not 
one  of  them  returned.  The  Yale  graduate 
of  to-day,  looking  back  to  that  time  far 
past,  with  all  its  actors  dead,  must  see 
in  certain  heroic  outlines  that  band  of 
Forty-four,  each  an  Ajax  defying  the 
academic  and  parental  lightning,  and,  at 
an  average  age  probably  not  exceeding 
seventeen  years,*  casting  their  fair  names 
and  after  careers  on  the  altar  of  what 
they  deemed  undergraduate  honor.  Even 
then  there  were  scruples  as  to  the  se- 
verity of  the  punishment  in  the  faculty 
itself,  where  the  records  show  that  two 
professors  dissented  from  the  harsh  de- 
cree. 

The  rebellion  made  a  great  stir  in  the 
academic  circles  of  the  time,  and  there 
was  acute  interest  as  to  the  policy  of 
other  colleges  in  receiving  the  mutineers. 
The  letters  of  President  Day  and  of  the 
elder  Professor  Silliman,  who  in  those 
days  was  a  kind  of  Nestor  of  the  Yale 
faculty,  show  much  correspondence  on 
the  subject.  The  faculty,  as  proved  by 
the  letters  to  the  powers  of  other  colleges, 
concede  the  independent  right  of  those 
institutions  to  shelter  the  insurgents,  but, 
in  too  covert  a  fashion,  intimate  that  it 
would  have  a  bad  effect  if  Yale  were  not 
sustained  in  her  action.  Rutgers  appears 
to  have  dissented  from  the  quasi  theory 
of  punishment  after  death,  and  admitted 
several  of  the  rebels,  and  one  or  two  mi- 
nor colleges  seem  to  have  stood  with  her. 
Rut  most  of  the  American  colleges,  in 


terms  less  pronounced  and  expressive, 
took  ground  with  President  Quincy  of 
Harvard,  as  indicated  in  the  letter  an- 
nexed : 

"  Cambkidgk,  24th  of  August,  1830. 
"My  Dear  Sir: 

"  I  liave  received  your  statement  of  facts 
relative  to  the  late  difficulties  at  your  seminary. 
You  may  rely  upon  it  that  there  is  but  one 
sentiment  in  the  community,  and  that  coin- 
cident with  the  measures  of  your  faculty. 

*•  I  have  had  several  applications  to  know 
whether  the  malcontents  could  be  admitted 
here.  Of  course,  I  had  but  one  answer :  '  When- 
they  brought  a  certificate  that  they  had  taken 
up  their  connections  in  good  standing  and  to 
your  satisfaction,  their  case  might  be  consid- 
ered ;  without  that  never.' 

.  "  Very  respectfully, 

"  I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 
"JosiAH  Quincy." 

In  the  year  1879,  as  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  class  of  1832  drew  near, 
there  were  eighteen  of  the  Forty-four 
disjecta  membra  alive,  and  the  class  peti- 
tioned the  corporation  that  they  be 
granted  the  M.  A.  degree,  with  the  usual 
privilege  of  enrollment  with  the  class  in 
the  Triennial  Catalogue.  Time  had  long 
healed  the  ancient  offense,  and  the  cor- 
poration graciously  assented.  Yet  the 
eighteen  names  carry  the  total  graduat- 
ing list  of  '32  up  to  only  seventy-three  in 
a  class  which,  but  for  the  insurrection, 
would  probably  have  figured  as  the 
largest,  save  one,  in  the  first  third  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  there  were  no 
more  Conic  Section  rebellions.  The  ter- 
rors of  sophomore  mathematics  con- 
tinued, to  reach  a  climax  in  the  hated 
biennial  examinations  of  a  later  decade 
with  their  dubious  triumphs  of  "  crib- 
bing "  and  more  dubious  tales  of  stolen 
papers ;  and  the  dread  horrors  of  Puckle's 
Conic  Sections  reappear  in  the  lines  of 
the  old  sophomore  society  song  of  the 
sixties : 

''  Our  workday  harness  now  unbuckle, 
Demosthenes  we  give  the  slip ; 
'Twixt  cup  of  pleasure  and  of  lip 
There  rises  up  no  shade  of  Puckle." 

But  those  archaic  woes  of  sophomore 
mathematics  are  now  a  thing  of  the  past 
to  a  new  Yale  generation,  which  finds 
them  expunged  as  a  requirement  in  the 
elective  system. 

New  Haven,  Conn 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it ;  the  pub- 
lication of  the  second  and  fourth  volumes 
of  this  pretentious  history  of  English  Lit- 
erature* only  confirms  the  impression 
produced  by  the  earlier  issue — that  the 
work,  if  critically  considered,  approaches 
a  failure.  To  be  sure,  the  emphasis  laid 
in  the  title  on  the  illustrations  makes 
necessary  a  large  restriction  in  this  sweep- 
ing judgment.  As  a  convenient  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  bringing  before  the  eye 
the  men  who  have  created  our  literature, 
together  with  innumerable  curious  auto- 
graphs and  other  illustrative  material,  the 
four  volumes  are  both  interesting  and  use- 
ful ;  altho  even  here  it  must  be  noted  that 
not  a  few  of  the  reproductions  (e.g.,  the 
portraits  of  John  Speed  and  Cooke  in 
Vol.  II)  are  unpardonably  bad.  But,  af- 
ter all,  it  is  as  a  written  record  and  criti- 
cism of  English  Letters  that  the  work 
must  be  judged;  and  it  is,  moreover,  per- 
fectly fair  to  take  into  account  the  bulk 
and  cost  of  the  books  in  such  a  judgment. 
As  a  cheap,  popular  work  (the  text  might 
all  be  printed  in  two  comfortable  octavos) 
it  would  meet  with  general  approval ; 
costing  twenty-four  dollars  and  weighing 
in  avoirdupois  not  far  from  twenty-five 
pounds,  it  makes  claims  that  demand  a 
more  stringent  estimation.  Our  quarrel 
with  it,  in  brief,  is  simply  this,  that  we 
come  to  it  expecting  a  work  of  authority 
and  distinction,  and  are  put  off  with 
something  not  above  mediocre. 

As  in  the  first  volume,  Mr.  Garnett's 
present  portion  of  the  task,  extending 
from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
death  of  Shakespeare,  is  performed  with 
a  certain  solidity  of  effect  which  is  some- 
what calculated  to  disarm  the  caviller. 
One  may  point  out  as  particularly  clear 
and  judicious  the  discussion  of  that  still 
vexed  question,  the  W.  H.  of  Shake- 
speare's Sonnets.  Indeed,  in  the  pres- 
entation of  such  matters  Mr.  Garnett 
usually  shows  a  well  poised  mind  and  a 

*  English  Literature  :  An  Illustrated  Rec- 
ord. Bj/  Richard  Garnett  and  Edmund  Gosse. 
Vols.  II  and  IV.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$6.00  a  volume. 
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well  trained  hand.  Yet  even  in  this  section 
of  the  book  there  is  a  good  deal  that  is 
unsatisfactory.  As  everywhere  in  the  vol- 
umes, the  arrangement,  with  its  diversi- 
fication of  types,  tends  to  become  freak- 
ish. Why,  for  instance,  separate  the 
treatment  of  Lodge's  prose  and  verse, 
when  in  Raleigh  the  two  are  grouped 
together?  Mr.  Garnett  is  a  man 
of  genuine  scholarship  and  enormous 
reading,  but  we  observe,  as  in  his 
earlier  work,  a  tendency  at  times  to- 
ward irrelevant  allusion  that  touches 
pretty  closely  on  pedantry.  So,  too,  in 
the  treatment  of  Spenser  his  comparative 
criticism  would  have  been  stronger  if  he 
had  confined  himself  more  closely  to 
Ariosto  and  said  less  of  Tasso  and  Camo- 
ens,  with  whom  Spenser  had  so  much 
less  in  common.  Indeed,  the  whole  effect 
of  this  study  of  Spenser  is  diffuse  and 
feeble — and  there  was  such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  something  really  worth 
while. 

Mr.  Gosse,  to  whom  is  due  half  of 
volume  II  and  all  of  volume  IV,  as 
always,  has  written  gracefully,  with  oc- 
casional passages  of  real  felicity.  His 
remarks  now  and  then  are  capital  for 
point  and  justness ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole, 
his  work  here,  as  before,  cannot  escape 
the  charge  of  mediocrity.  The  damaging 
question  will  not  be  laid:  Is  there  any- 
thing in  these  pretentious  volumes  that 
could  not  readily  be  got  in  more  accessible 
and  convenient  form  ?  Even  when  rising 
above  mediocrity,  his  manner  too  often 
leaves  the  mind  dissatisfied.  But  it  is 
only  fair  to  quote  an  example  of  this 
fault : 

"  For  all  his  excessive  attachment  to  revolu- 
tionary ideas,  Shelley  retains  much  more  of  the 
age  of  Gray  than  either  Keats,  Coleridge,  or 
Wordsworth;  his  style,  carefully  considered,  is 
seen  to  rest  on  a  basis  built  about  1760,  from 
which  it  is  every  moment  springing  and  spark- 
ling like  a  fountain  in  columns  of  ebullient 
lyrism.  But  sweep  away  from  Shelley  what- 
ever gives  us  exquisite  pleasure,  and  the  resid- 
uum will  be  found  to  belong  to  the  eighteenth 
century." 

That  we  are  inclined  to  reckon  one  of 
the    most    original    apergus   in    the    two 
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volumes,  and,  apart  from  the  somewhat 
overblown  rhetoric  of  the  language,  we 
are  further  inclined,  tho  hesitatingly,  to 
accept  it  as  good  criticism.  Our  dissatis- 
faction arises  from  the  light  way  in  which 
so  essential  a  matter  is  dismissed ;  a  seri- 
ous history  of  literature  should  have 
paused  to  discuss  so  questionable  a 
theory. 

Elsewhere  Mr.  Gosse  falls  into  a  meth- 
od that  is  either  totally  inadequate  or  mis- 
leading. Thus,  the  scant  treatment  ac- 
corded William  Browne  is  nothing  less 
than  absurd,  when  one  considers  the  in- 
direct influence  of  Browne  on  modern 
writers  through  Keats.  One  expects  un- 
der Quarles  something  more  than  the 
mere  mention  of  his  *'  Emblems."  And 
it  is  scarcely  judicious  to  sum  up  Carlyle 
by  saying  that ''  we  are  beginning  now  to 
admit  a  voice  and  nothing  more,  yet  at 
worst  what  a  resonant  and  imperial 
clarion  of  a  voice !  "  After  all,  the  wis- 
dom of  our  fathers  is  something  more  to 
us  than  vox  et  prceterea  nil. 

Elizabeth  in   Ruegen. 

The  most  marked  characteristic  of 
Frau  Elizabeth  is  her  desire  to  get  away 
from  people  and  to  take  the  whole  read- 
ing public  into  her  confidence  in  expatiat- 
ing on  her  love  for  solitude.  Even  the 
patient  "  man  of  wrath  "  and  those  ador- 
able infants  whom  the  irreverent  have 
dubbed  the  "  March-hare  baby,"  the 
"  April-fool  baby  "  and  the  ''  June-bug 
baby,"  are  only  endurable  for  brief  pe- 
riods. If  she  ever  invites  us  to  her  ances- 
tral country  seat  in  Pomerania  (ancestral 
on  her  husband's  side*),  we  shall  decline, 
because  she  would  write  a  book  telling 
what  bores  we  were. 

In  this  book*  the  narrative  thread  is 
the  eflfort  of  Frau  Elizabeth  to  escape 
from  four  persons  whom  the  reader,  on 
the  contrary,  finds  exceedingly  interest- 
ing. The  German  professor,  who  does 
not  take  his  wife  seriously  enough,  and 
Cousin  Charlotte,  who,  being  a  new 
woman,  takes  everything  seriously,  even 
her  professorial  husband ;  the  wife  of  the 
English  bishop  and  the  Oxford  boy ;  per- 
haps we  should  also  add  the  coachman 
and  the  imperturbable  Gertrud — all  these 

*  The  Adventures  or  Elizabeth  in  Ruegen.  By 
the  Author  of  "  Elizabeth  and  Her  Oerman  Oar- 
den."    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.50. 


chase  one  another  about  the  island  of 
Ruegen  through  the  various  summer  re- 
sorts in  the  most  amusing  fashion  for  ten 
days.  It  is  a  delightful  trip,  much 
pleasanter  than  going  to  Ruegen  in  per- 
son, for  the  ordinary  person  has  not  the 
Frau  Elizabeth's  eye  for  the  picturesque 
in  nature  and  the  grotesque  in  her  fellow- 
beings.  It  does  not  rain  till  the  middle 
of  the  book,  and  then  only  enough  to 
make  it  interesting,  and  the  mosquitoes 
do  not  stick  their  bills  into  the  story  in 
any  obtrusive  manner,  so  it  differs  de- 
cidedly from  the  usual  summer  resort 
story  or  the  usual  summer  resort  itself. 

As  all  geographical  romances  should, 
this  volume  has  a  map  for  the  benefit  of 
those  readers  whose  knowledge  of  Ritgen 
is  hazy  with  the  mists  of  the  Baltic.  As 
a  proof  that  the  island  was  really  circum- 
vectated  by  Frau  Elizabeth  there  is  a  red 
line  showing  her  route. 

Like  all  her  other  books,  this  one  is  not 
written  in  plain  black  ink,  but  with  pas- 
tels. It  overflows  with  the  colors  of  for- 
ests and  sea  and  sky,  and  these  change 
with  her  mood.  The  chameleon  takes 
the  color  of  its  surroundings :  Frau  Eliza- 
beth tints  the  whole  landscape  with  her 
emotions.  We  shall  never  go  to  Ruegen, 
for  it  would  inevitably  be  disappointing. 

A  Romance  of  a  Dogma 

What  would  be  the  eflfect  on  the 
world  if  an  inscription  should  be  discov- 
ered in  Jerusalem  reading,  "  I,  Joseph  of 
Arimathsea,  took  the  body  of  Jesus,  the 
Nazarene,  from  the  tomb  where  it  was 
first  laid  and  hid  it  in  this  place  "  ?  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Guy  Thorne*  the  result 
would  be  an  instantaneous  outbreak  of 
crime  and  brutality  all  over  the  world. 
Anarchy  would  take  the  place  of  govern- 
ment ;  women  would  be  maltreated  and 
enslaved ;  the  Turks  and  the  pagans 
would  overrun  Europe  as  they  did  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Nobody  would  be  happy 
except  the  Jews,  the  Mohammedans  and 
the  Unitarians,  and  they  not  for  long. 
The  Catholics,  who  are  forbidden  to  read 
about  the  discovery,  and  the  Churchmen 
who  know  it  is  a  forgery  by  the  evidence 
of  their  inner  consciousness,  are  the  rem- 
nant  who  save  the  world. 

•  Whe.v  It  Was  Datjk.  Tfie  Story  of  a  Great 
Conspiracy.  By  Ouy  Thome.  New  York  •  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50. 
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The  importance  of  theological  dogma 
has  probably  never  been  more  strongly 
asserted  in  a  work  of  fiction,  and  to  most 
readers  it  will  seem  grossly  exaggerated. 
When  we  remember  that  the  dogma  in 
question  was  rejected  by  a  large  part  of 
the  early  Christians,  that  it  is  denied  by 
some  sects  at  the  present  time,  and  dis- 
regarded or  ignored  by  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  members  of  all  denominations, 
who  are  not  noticeably  inferior  in  moral- 
ity to  their  more  orthodox  contempo- 
raries, there  appears  to  be  little  ground 
for  thinking  that  the  consequences  of 
dropping  one  clause  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed  would  be  so  immediately  disas- 
trous as  the  author  believes. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  a  close  imita- 
tion of  that  of  Marie  Corelli.  Many  of 
the  characters  are  portraits,  those  of 
Premier  Balfour  and  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  being  especially  prominent.  Every 
time  American  politics  is  alluded  to  ludi- 
crous mistakes  are  made. 


Parsifal  and  the  Grail 

The  search  for  the  Grail  did  not  cease 
with  the  disbanding  of  King  Arthur's  Or- 
der of  the  Round  Table.  It  is  still  car- 
ried on  with  the  same  eagerness  in  our 
own  day  as  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  tho 
now  by  scholars  instead  of  knights,  who 
^search  through  the  literature  of  all  ages 
and  languages  in  hopes  of  finding  in  some 
out  of  way  place  and  strange  disguise 
that  magic  vessel  which  in  the  course  of 
history  has  been  the  receptacle  of  so 
many  different  ideas.  Nor  is  the  story 
of  this  literary  quest  less  interesting  than 
that  of  the  Middle  Age.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  find  either  Kufferath*  or  Tuni- 
sont  more  enjoyable  and  exciting  than 
Sir  Thomas  Malory.  To  trace  back  the 
genealogy  of  a  legend  such  as  this  is  not 
easy,  for  its  ramifications  extend  through 
the  field  of  poetry,  theology,  history, 
drama,  music  and  mythology.  The  Ger- 
man courts  have  decided  that  it  is  libel- 

*  The  Parsifal  of  Richard  Wagner^  with  Ac- 
counts OF  THE  Perceval  of  Chretien  db  Troies 

AND  THE   PARZIVAL   OF    WOLFRAM    VON   ESCHENBACH. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Maurice  Kufferath 
&7/  Louise  M.  Henermann.  With  the  Leading  Motifs 
in  Musical  Notation  and  Illustrations  of  the  Scenes 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  New  York  :  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.     $1.50. 

t  The  Graal  Problem  :  From  Walter  Map  to 
Richard  Wagner.  By  J.  S.  Tunison.  Cincinnati : 
Tb«  Robert  Clarke  Company.    $1.25. 


ous  to  accuse  Herr  Conried  of  the  "Theft 
of  the  Grail,"  and,  as  for  the  group  of 
legends  associated  with  it,  they  have 
passed  through  so  many  hands  as  to  be 
quite  common  property. 

Wagner's  dramatic  poetry,  like  his  mu- 
sic, is  lacking  in  simplicity  and  unity. 
Like  that  kind  of  stained  glass  which  is 
made  by  throwing  into  the  pot  small 
pieces  of  all  sorts  and  colors  of  glass  and 
heating  them  until  they  fuse  together,  but 
not  enough  to  lose  their  identity,  so  in 
the  making  of  his  music  dramas  Wag- 
ner never  completely  melts  together  the 
glittering  fragments  of  legendary  lore 
he  collects.  Compare  his  use  of  the  Ar- 
thurian legends  with  that  of  Tennyson. 
Tennyson's  poems  are  symmetrical  and 
pellucid  to  a  fault,  and  he  might  have 
been  the  originator  of  characters  and  in- 
cidents he  uses,  so  far  as  one  could  tell 
by  internal  evidence.  Wagner's  "  Parsi- 
fal," on  the  contrary,  is  chaotic.  It  con- 
tains many  parts  that  are  not  significant, 
and  allusions  that  are  not  comprehensible, 
except  to  scholars,  and  not  always  to 
them.  In  appropriating  for  his  own  use 
the  themes  and  characters  and  incidents 
of  older  poets  he  retains  much  that  in  its 
new  setting  is  meaningless  and  imperti- 
nent. "  Parsifal "  reminds  one  of  a 
Roman  church  built  from  pagan  ruins, 
wherein  one  recognizes  a  pillar  from  a 
temple  of  Minerva,  and  on  the  base  of  the 
altar  stone  catches  a  glimpse  of  a  baccha- 
nalian bas-relief.  Parsifal,  Kundry, 
Klingsor,  Gurnemanz  have  in  their  time 
played  many  parts.  The  spear,  the  ban- 
quet, the  enchanted  castle,  the  kiss  of  en- 
lightenment have  meant  very  different 
things.  The  Holy  Grail  has  not  always 
been  holy  nor  even  a  cup.  In  one  of  its 
previous  states  of  existence  it  was  the 
magic  stone  of  the  Arabian  legends. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  patriotic  preju- 
dices enter  even  into  such  a  field  as  this 
"  Science  of  Fairy  Tales."  The  French 
accuse  Eschenbach  of  distorting  the 
legend  he  borrowed  from  their  country. 
English  authors  talk  mostly  of  Walter 
Maps,  and  the  Germans  slight  Chretien. 
Kufferath 's  Parsifal  gives  a  very  com- 
prehensive account  of  the  Wagnerian 
opera  and  the  sources  of  the  material  of 
which  it  is  constructed.  The  quotations 
from  Chretien's  ''  Perceval,"  which  has 
never    been    completely    translated    into 
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English,  arc  here  rendered  in  fairly 
smooth  but  not  very  literal  verse. 

Tiinison's  Graal  Problem  is  a  small 
but  scholarly  book,  of  which  the  chief 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject is  the  study  of  the  influence  of  ec- 
clesiastical dogma  on  the  form  of  the 
grail  stories.  Very  likely  this  is  exag- 
gerated, but  some  interesting  points  are 
emphasized.  We  are  willing  to  go  as  far 
as  any  one  in  the  fascinating  pastime  of 
tracing  the  derivation  of  names,  but  we 
refuse  to  accept  Mr.  Tunison's  theory 
that  Flegetanis  is  merely  a  corruption  of 
Re  tines. 

Mr.  Haweis's  Parsifal,^  reprinted  from 
his  "  Musical  Memories,"  gives  his  in- 
terpretation and  personal  impressions  of 
the  opera  as  given  in  Baireuth.  It  gives 
in  brief  just  what  the  ordinary  person 
wants  to  know  before  seeing  it. 

China's  Book  of  Martyrs.  By  Luella  Miner. 
New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago:  The  Pil- 
grim Press,     ^i.so  net. 

The  author  tells  a  thrilling  story  of  the 
martyrdom  of  thirty  thousand  Christians 
in  China.  It  is  in  the  form  of  narratives, 
testimonies  of  the  dying  and  experiences 
related  to  Miss  Miner  during  the  siege  of 
Pekin  and  an  ensuing  year's  residence  in 
Cathay.  The  compiled  statements  prove 
unquestionably  that  the  Boxer  uprising 
was  waged  more  for  politics  than  relig- 
ion. Their  war  cry,  Shaerh-maotze, 
could  not  be  interpreted  "  Kill  Chris- 
tians ; "  it  meant  the  extermination  of 
foreign  devils,  who  were  stealing  China. 
The  centers  of  massacre  were  Pekin, 
Tung  Chow,  Pao-ting-fu,  Tientsin,  Kal- 
gan,  Tsu  Hua,  K'ai  Pung  and  the  Man- 
churian  villages.  Deep  impression  was 
made  upon  missionaries  and  other  for- 
eigners by  the  dignity  and  courage  with 
which  the  natives  met  death.  Putting 
aside  the  natural  feeling  which  all  have 
for  self-sacrifice,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  strongest  characteristic  of  the 
Chinese  races  has  been  their  willingness 
to  die  for  a  cause  they  believed  in.  Grate- 
fully they  give  their  lives  for  father, 
brother  or  son,  and  Cathay  is  believed  to 
be  the  only  country  where  an  unmarried 
innocent  man  may  voluntarily  receive  the 

t  Parsifal  :  Story  and  Analysis  of  Wagner's 
Great  Opera.  By  II.  R.  Haivcis.  New  York  :  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company.     40  cents. 


knife  for  the  condemned  criminal,  a  mar- 
ried man  with  family.  Christianity  has 
added  luster  to  this  racial  virtue  of  self- 
sacrifice.  During  the  plague  riots  at  Can- 
ton the  lives  of  women  missionaries  were 
saved  by  their  Chinese  converts,  most  of 
whom  were  secretly  murdered  for  their 
deeds.  Account  of  the  Boxer  revolt  is 
not  given  in  detail,  the  pages  being  de- 
voted to  the  tragedies  of  the  victims.  The 
stories  of  the  beggar-boy,  the  old  rag- 
picker and  the  Jesus  Church  Bible  woman 
will  place  the  Chinese  people  in  better 
light  before  the  world  than  whole  sets  of 
encyclopedias  and  volumes  of  diplomatic 
letters.  These  plain  people  together  with 
native  pastors  and  students  carried  mes- 
sages to  Tientsin,  worked  in  the  trenches, 
made  sandbags  and  undertook  the  most 
dangerous  exploits  to  relieve  the  be- 
sieged city  of  Pekin.  Wherever  for- 
eigners were  led  forth  to  execution  their 
faithful  converts  shared  death  with  them, 
tho  offered  life  for  recantation.  Several 
cases  are  recorded  where  fathers  and 
mothers  were  dispatched  first,  and  when 
the  time  for  the  children  came,  the  faith- 
ful Chinaman  clasped  them  in  his  arms 
and  died  with  them.  Not  a  cry  of  the 
missionary  child  for  a  comrade  in  death 
was  left  unanswered.  The  testimonies 
seem  a  repetition  of  scenes  in  the  French 
Revolution,  when  a  nation's  chivalry  rose 
to  the  climax  at  the  mouth  of  the  grave. 
The  elaborate  funerals  given  the  mar- 
tyrs when  peace  was  declared  is  pathet- 
ically alluded  to,  but  happily  in  good 
taste ;  the  revenge  of  Russian  soldiers  for 
Christian  persecution  is  lightly  dealt  with. 
The  book  is  a  memorial  and  plea  for  the 
Chinese  Christians,  and  any  thought  of 
literary  effort  is  swallowed  up  in  the  mere 
recital  of  the  sufferings  of  yellow  human- 
ity in  the  summer  of  1900. 

The  Passover  Service.  For  Passover  Eve  in 
the  Home.  Arranged  by  Mrs.  Philip 
Cowen,     New  York:  PhiHp  Cowen. 

This  is  a  paper-covered  booklet  of  107 
alternating  pages  in  Hebrew  (or  Ara- 
maic) and  English  translation,  giving  the 
full  service  for  Passover ;  and  very  relig- 
ious and  interesting  it  is  to  a  Gentile, 
and  very  useful  to  a  Jew,  especially  be- 
cause of  the  improved  translation  into 
good  English.  We  observe  that  the  trans- 
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lation  of  the  Psalms  follows  substantially 
the  Common  Version,  but  with  some  va- 
riations. After  the  solemn  service  is 
ended  there  comes  the  more  amusing  part 
for  the  children  who  have  kept  awake  for 
it.    These  are  the  numbers  repeated : 

"Who  knows  one? 

"A.  (By  children.)  I  know  one.  One  is  our 
God  who  is  over  heaven  and  earth. 

"Who  knows  two? 

"  A.  I  know  two.  Two  are  the  Tables  of 
the  Covenant ;  but  one  is  our  God  who  is  ovec 
heaven  and  earth.'' 

Then  follow  the  other  numbers  up  to 
thirteen.  Three  are  the  Patriarchs ;  four 
are  the  Mothers  of  Israel  (Sarah,  Re- 
bekah,  Leah  and  Rachel),  and  so  up  to 
the  thirteen  attributes  of  God.  And  each 
answer  goes  back  and  repeats  all  that 
have  gone  before.  And,  finally,  comes  the 
singing  of  the  song,  "  One  Only  Kid," 
which  father  bought  for  two  zuzim.  But 
the  cat  ate  the  kid,  and  the  dog  bit  the 
cat,  and  the  stick  beat  the  dog,  etc.,  all 
repeated  after  the  old  way  we  all  know. 
But  the  beauty  of  it  is  the  interpretation : 
The  kid  is  the  chosen  people ;  the  two 
zuzim  are  the  tables  of  the  law ;  the  cat  is 
Egypt ;  the  dog  is  Assyria ;  the  stick  is 
Persia ;  the  fire  is  Alexander ;  the  ox  is 
the  Roman  Empire ;  the  butcher  is  the 
Moslem  power,  after  which  will  come  the 
angel  of  death  to  kill  the  butcher,  and 
then  will  appear  the  Holy  One,  who  con- 
cludes the  story  in  a  more  pious  way  than 
we  had  learned  it  from  Mother  Goose. 


The  Direct  and  Fundamental  Proofs  of  the 
Christian  Religion.  By  George  William 
Knox.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     $1.20  net. 

It  is  fitting  that  a  Yale  lectureship 
should  bear  the  name  of  Nathaniel  Wil- 
liam Taylor,  and  the  first  course  of  lec- 
tures, delivered  by  Professor  Knox,  of 
Union  Seminary,  in  the  winter  of  1903 
is  a  worthy  memorial  of  the  great  leader 
of  the  "  New  England  Theology."  Dr. 
Knox  was  heard  by  large  audiences  at 
Yale  last  winter,  and  his  lectures  demon- 
strate that  a  new  apologetics,  based  upon 
the  modern  view  of  the  world,  is  pos- 
sible, and  also  may  be  made  helpful  and 
stimulating.  The  title  of  the  lectures  is 
a  phrase  from  Butler's  Analogy.  To 
Bishop  Butler  the  "  direct  and  funda- 
mental proofs  of  the  Christian  Religion  " 


were  miracles.  To  Dr.  Knox  they  are 
the  religious  teachings  and  the  ethical 
ideals  of  Jesus.  Those  teachings  and 
ideals  are  facts  before  us,  and  in  the 
records  of  Christianity  and  in  the  lives 
of  Christian  men  they  challenge  our  at- 
tention. We  find  they  satisfy  our  re- 
ligious cravings ;  they  are  the  response 
we  need  to  our  religious  nature.  The 
ethics  of  Jesus,  rightly  interpreted,  are 
the  only  practical  map  of  life. 

"  It  is  not  the  teachings  of  Christ  which  are 
impracticable,  but  their  rejection,  making  na- 
tions armed  camps,  and  leading  each  to  legis- 
late with  sole  regard  to  its  own  supposed  in- 
terests." 

The  moral  ideals  of  Jesus  and  his  truths 
of  God  and  the  soul  are  positive  forces, 
actually  at  work  in  the  world.  They  live 
as  ideals  and  inspirations  in  the  hearts 
of  many  men.  Now  these  ideals  are  our 
estimates  of  worth,  dream  landscapes 
which  we  believe  in  with  all  our  soul  and 
which  we  work  to  realize.  Thus  the 
Christian  faith  answers  the  test  of  reality 
by  its  correspondence  to  an  established 
order  of  facts,  an  order  established  not 
as  yet  in  the  world  of  things,  but  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  are  competent  to 
judge,  the  men  of  faith.  Thus  the  direct 
and  fundamental  proofs  are  found  in  the 
quality  of  the  religion  itself,  in  the  life 
of  Christ,  the  self-sacrifice  in  which  He 
died,  and  the  ethics  which  his  spirit  em- 
bodies. The  argument  thus  unworthily 
condensed  is  enriched  by  illustrations 
from  the  conflict  of  Buddhism  and  Con- 
fucianism in  China,  and  thus  the  essay 
bears  not  inaccurately  its  sub-title,  "  an 
essay  in  comparative  apologetics."  It  is 
common  to  say  that  present-day  apolo- 
getics are  of  no  value  because  men  no 
longer  occupy  the  ground  on  which  the 
apologists  stand.  This  cannot  be  said  of 
the  essay  of  Dr.  Knox,  and  on  the  new 
ground  and  from  the  modern  view  of  the 
world  he  has  made  a  worthy  defense  of 
fundamental  Christian  convictions. 

A  Manual  of  Coaching.  By  Fairman  Rogers. 
Illustrated.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippin 
cott  Co. 

The  popularity  of  coaching  for  a  pas- 
time has  for  a  long  time  been  very  great 
in  England.  Its  enjoyment  is  necessarily 
limited  to  persons  of  easy  circumstances, 
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but  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  coach- 
ing lend  to  it  much  that  is  spectacular 
which  always  mightily  appeals  to  a  cer- 
tain class.  Coaching  has  obtained  a  mod- 
erate foothold  in  this  country,  and  the 
present  book  will  be  quite  interesting  to 
those  who  are  beginning  to  feel  some- 
thing of  its  spell.  Some  history  of  the 
development  of  the  coach  appropriately 
opens  the  volume.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  coach  and  a  drag  is  made  clear. 
The  coach  parts  and  accessories  are  de- 
scribed, as  well  as  the  coach  variants. 
Something  is  said  about  American 
coaches.  The  whip  and  its  use  is  deftly 
touched  upon,  and  so  is  the  harness  and  the 
appropriate  coaching  attire.  The  author 
tabulates  the  rules  of  the  road  and  inci- 
dentally mentions  accidents  that  will  hap- 
pen in  coaching  in  spite  of  all  care.  A 
couple  of  pages  are  devoted  to  coach  calls 
on  the  horn,  and  some  interesting  coach- 
ing medals  or  tokens  are  figured.  The 
manual  is  well  made  up  and  the  material 
in  it  is  discriminately  chosen. 

Tennessee    Todd.      By   G    W.  Ogden.      New 
York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.    $i.so. 

The  test  of  an  author's  genius  is  his 
ability  to  create  a  natural  situation,  and 
to  interpret  the  types  that  belong  to  it 
with  sufficient  dramatic  power  to  produce 
the  effect  of  real  life.  In  such  a  writer  an 
immaturity  of  style  may  be  easily  par- 
doned if  he  is  a  literary  novice,  but  it 
must  be  condemned  as  a  lazy  ugliness  if 
it  comes  from  slovenly  habits  of  thought. 
Now,  Mr.  Ogden's  story  is  so  refreshing- 
ly tgld,  gives  such  an  incisive  impression 
of  life  and  conditions  along  the  mud 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  River,  that  we 
are  disposed  to  attribute  his  purely  lit- 
erary faults  to  a  lack  of  experience  in 
managing  some  of  the  mechanical  effects 
so  necessary  in  securing  correct  artistic 
proportions  for  any  work  of  fiction.  The 
plot  of  the  story  grows  out  of  the  strug- 
gle between  the  steamboat  lines  on  the 
Mississippi  and  the  young  railroads  that 
crawled  down  through  the  rich  river  val- 
ley after  the  Civil  War,  grasping  the 
land,  traffic  and  every  form  of  industry 
with  a  thousand  tentacles.  But  the  most 
engaging  figure  in  the  story  is  that  of 
"  Tennessee  Todd,"  the  pilot's  daughter. 
It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
this  girl  is  a  new  and  significant  character 


in  the  year's  fiction.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  an  author  to  metamorphose  some 
woman  belonging  to  the  class  known  as 
''  pore  white  trash  "  into  a  creature  of 
wit,  beauty  and  culture.  This  is  a  trick 
of  the  imagination  easily  accomplished ; 
but  in  the  character  of  *'  Tennessee 
Todd  "  Mr.  Ogden  achieved  a  more  diffi- 
cult task.  She  is  not  idealized,  but  illu- 
minated by  a  passion  that  casts  a  red 
glow  into  the  sullen  darkness  and  upon 
the  heroic  stupidity  of  her  silent,  primi- 
tive nature.  There  are  other  notable 
characters  in  the  story,  but  this  woman 
is  a  revelation  of  her  savage  feminine 
kind,  who  compels  admiration  even  while 
she  excites  social  repulsion.  The  book 
deserves  to  attract  especial  attention  in 
St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  which  may 
be  called  the  two  freight  depots  of  the 
author's  imagination. 

The  Little  Chevalier.  By  M.  E.  M.  Davis. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.    ^1.50. 

Since  the  historical  novelist  has  made 
himself  a  sort  of  literary  second  for  every 
authentic  or  imaginary  duelist  in  history, 
we  have  had  a  bloody  season  in  fiction. 
But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  the 
changes  have  been  rung  upon  this  roman- 
tic sword  practice,  for  the  author  of  The 
Little  Chevalier  has  at  last  passed  the 
limit  where  she  makes  a  French  girl  liv-, 
ing  in  New  Orleans  during  the  eighteenth 
century  one  of  the  principals  in  a  duel 
with  a  young  vicomte.  The  reason  for 
the  duel  and  the  results  make  a  pleasant 
tale  sure  to  entertain  Mrs.  Davis'  friends 
in  New  Orleans ;  but  the  duel  itself  is  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  novel,  since 
before  this  time  not  even  the  historical 
romancer  has  created  a  situation  so  pre- 
posterous as  this,  where  a  woman  in 
breeches,  with  pretty  "  wrists  of  steel," 
defends  a  dead  father's  honor  upon  the 
bloody  sands. 

A  Touch  of  Sun.  By  Mary  Hallock  Foote. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.    $1.50 

This  volume  of  short  stories  vary  in 
merit  and  interest,  but  they  convey  some 
intimations  of  why  life  in  the  West  is  so 
unconventional.  Even  sentiment  is  topsy- 
turvy, because  the  emotions  are  harassed 
by  the  natural  scenery,  threatened  by  the 
desert,    challenged    by     the    mountains. 
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Thus  the  advent  of  a  woman  means  to 
the  dusty  hermits  of  that  region  one  form 
or  another  of  romantic  insanity.  They 
are  in  no  condition  spiritually  or  mentally 
to  practice  the  arts  of  refined  courtship. 
They  have  a  bushwhacking  temper  and  a 
strident  energy  in  the  making  of  love, 
very  shocking  to  the  sensibilities  of  the 
young  lady,  who  is  invariably  imported, 
shirt-waists  and  all,  from  the  East.  But 
the  author  manages  the  situation  with  a 
courage  and  barbaric  decision  that  is  re- 
freshing. 

A  Kidnapped  Colony.  By  Mary  Raymond 
Shipman  Andrews.  New  York :  Harper 
&  Brothers,  ^1.25. 

The  plot  of  this  story  has  the  merit 
of  some  novelty,  but  not  that  of  prob- 
ability. In  these  days  of  speedy  commu- 
nication it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  British 
colony,  especially  a  military  post,  be- 
ing ruled  by  an  impostor — and  an 
American  impostor  at  that — even  for  a 
few  days.  The  punctilious  formality  of 
the  diplomatic,  consular  and  colonial 
service  of  governments  in  receiving  and 
presenting  credentials  is  jauntily  ignored 
in  A  Kidnapped  Colony;  the  impostor 
lands  and  instantly  proceeds  to  govern 
Bermuda  as  tho  vice-governors  ad  in- 
terim and  credentials  had  no  place  in 
colonial  service.  Why  must  the  Ameri- 
can promoter  abroad  necessarily  be  vul- 
gar tho  kind?  It  has  become  almost  a 
chronic  habit  to  portray  the  travehng 
American  capitalist  as  a  vulgarian,  and 
as  one  whose  speech  betrays  the  de- 
ficiency of  even  the  most  rudimentary 
education.  The  type  has  been  exploited 
inordinately  in  both  fiction  and  plays. 
Are  there  no  American  business  men  of 
education  and  refinement?  And  why 
must  the  American  promoter,  who  has 
the  intelligence  to  grasp  large  problems 
and  put  through  great  business  ventures, 
be  made  to  talk  like  a  combination  of 
rustic  and  Bowery  boy?  Why,  also, 
must  he  inevitably  hail  from  Oshkosh? 
Oshkosh,  we  think,  has  been  punished 
enough,  and  we  yearn  for  a  change.  Do 
waves  look  dark  in  a  "  red-and-orange 
sunset  ?  "  They  might  through  shaded 
goggles,  but  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
the  eye  not  color-blind  could  attest  this 
singularity.  This,  occurring  in  the  open- 
ing lines  of  the  story,  is  a  specimen  of 
the  author's  carelessness  at  times.     It  is 


certainly  all  of  the  '*  touch-and-go  style  " 
that  the  publishers  advertise  for  the 
work,  tho  the  claim  that  "  it  gives  charm 
and  vivacity  to  the  tale  "  might  well  be 
({uestioned. 

The  Life  and  Principate  of  the  Emperor  Nero. 
By  Bernard  W.Henderson.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  ^3.00  net. 

This  is  an  ''  endeavor  to  restore  the 
Emperor  Nero  from  his  ])osition  of  ter- 
rible isolation  as  the  Abomination  of  Sin 
upon  this  earth  into  the  ranks  of  a  com- 
mon humanity,"  and  seems  to  be  based 
on  the  idea  that,  despite  all  that  has  been 
written  concerning  that  rather  unpleasant 
potentate,  he  is  still  the  "  figure  of  me- 
dieval legend."  Readers  of  ample  leisure 
with  a  taste  for  delving  into  masses  of 
irrelevant  padding  may  find  that  the  au- 
thor has  somewhere  said  something  new 
on  the  subject.  We  have  not  encountered 
it.  The  best  part  of  the  book  is  the  bib- 
liography at  the  end. 

Stella  Fregelius.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard.  New 
York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

We  read  that  Orpheus  charmed  Eu- 
rydice  back  from  the  gates  of  death — a 
myth  that  fascinates  even  modern  un- 
belief. Some  such  fascination  clings  to 
this  romance,  which  is  the  story  of  a 
living  lover  who  succeeds  in  getting  his 
dead  sweetheart  to  appear  to  him  again. 
But  the  solid,  homely  English  details 
woven  into  the  story  make  it,  at  times, 
absurdly  funny,  tho  to  create  this  effect 
lies  very  far  indeed  from  the  writer's  in- 
tention. It  is  as  if  a  ghost  should  appear 
in  Piccadilly,  in  a  cab,  wearing  a  monocle 
and  munching  a  bit  of  beef. 

Shakespeare's  Homeland.  By  W.  Salt  Brass- 
ington,  F.S.A  New  York:  E.  P.  Button 
&  Co.,  ^2.50. 

Pilgrims  to  Stratford  could  desire  no 
fuller  assistance  than  is  given  them  by 
this  elaborate  and  beautifully  illustrated 
volume.  Its  author's  zeal  has  led  him 
to  make  unwearied  research  not  only  in 
Shakespeare's  town  itself,  but  in  the 
whole  of  the  countryside.  The  book, 
however,  is  not  a  mere  companion  to  the 
map  of  Warwickshire,  but  offers  many 
facts  of  service  to  the  Shakespeare  ex- 
positor. It  is  therefore  of  literary  inter- 
est, tho  its  primary  value  is  antiquarian. 
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Getting  a  Living.  The  Problem  of  Wealth 
and  Poverty — of  Profits,  Wages  and  Tiade 
Unionism.  By  George  L.  Bolen.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.     52.00  net. 

Mr.  Bolen's  book  has  many  of  the 
faniihar  marks  of  a  work  intended  for 
paternaHstic  distribution.  The  labor- 
unionists  and  radicals  would  appear  to 
be  getting  troublesome,  and  therefore  tx) 
be  in  need  of  wise  counsel  from  above. 
We  doubt  not  that  some  benevolent  na- 
tional association  of  employers  will  ac- 
cept the  book  for  gratuitous  circulation 
among  those  who  are  supposed  to  need 
its  teachings.  There  are  762  pages  of 
it,  and  all  of  them  are  devoted  to  the  task 
of  proving  that  the  present  industrial  or- 
der is  about  the  best  possible  in  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds.  The  social  re- 
formers and  labor-unionists  are,  it  is  ad- 
mited,  flaws  in  the  general  perfection ; 
but  they  may  be  corrected  or  eliminated. 
The  labor-unions  would  appear  to  be  a 
pretty  bad  lot.  "  For  intolerance  and 
tyranny,"  writes  the  author  (p.  645)  "  no 
other  force  now  appears  in  civilized  lands 
that  approaches  unionism."  Violence  is 
their  main  weapon,  too,  and  their  mem- 
bers are  fully  aware  of  it,  as  the  follow- 
ing "  childlike  and  bland  "  argument  (p. 
555-6)  will  show : 

"  The  resentment  aroused  among  unionists 
in  1893  by  Jtidge  Jenkins's  assertion  that  '  no 
strike  can  be  effective  without  compulsion  and 
force,'  must  have  arisen  from  the  element  of 
truth  in  his  assertion,  since  if  it  had  been 
wholly  and  clearly  untrue  denial  would  have 
been  unnecessary  and  excitement  over  the 
matter  unlikely." 

Some  merit  is  seen  in  child-labor  laws, 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  checking  by  the 
courts  of  labor  legislation  is  desirable  (p. 
545).  The  author's  uniform  and  undis- 
criminating  praise  of  court  decisions  will 
need  revision  in  a  second  edition,  the 
Federal  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Kansas 
eight-hour  case,  having  rudely  shattered 
some  of  his  arguments.  As  for  the  al- 
leged abuse  of  injunctions  in  labor  dis- 
putes, the  author  has  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover it.  Rather  he  fears  that  the  judges 
have  been  too  lenient  in  punishing  con- 
tempt (p.  569).  Even  the  assumption 
of  divine  vicegerency  in  industrial  con- 
trol is  sanctioned.  "  Mr.  Baer's  divine 
right  of  private  ownership,  tho  it  answers 
well  to  declaim  against,  is  found  after  all 


to  have  a  basis  disconcertingly  sound  " 
(p.  754). 

Austro- Hungarian  Life  in  Town  and  Coun- 
try. By  Francis  H.  E.  Palmer.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $1.20  net. 

There  is  no  other  European  country  of 
equal  importance  of  which  so  little  is 
known  in  the  United  States  as  Austria- 
Hungary,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  has  contributed  so  largely  to  our  popu- 
lation, especially  in  the  mining  regions. 
The  hazy  ideas  of  most  Americans  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  numerous  races 
which  go  to  make  up  this  heterogeneous 
empire  make  such  a  book  as  this  very 
welcome,  altho  it  is  neither  profound  nor 
brightly  written.  The  author  passes  in 
rapid  review  the  customs  and  costumes. 
the  language  and  political  life  of  Mag- 
yars and  Austrians  and  the  minor  na- 
tionalities associated  with  these  dominant 
races.  In  our  opinion  the  author  has 
made  a  slight  mistake  in  saying  the  Hun- 
garian farm  laborers  are  classed  as  heres 
and  hetyars.  Betyar  means  loafer,  and 
if  you  should  apply  such  an  opprobrious 
term  to  a  laborer  it  would  probably  result 
in  his  ceasing  to  be  a  laborer,  at  least  in 
your  employ.  Perhaps  buytdr  is  the  word 
meant. 

Merely  Mary  Ann.  By  I.  Zangwill.  Illu.s- 
trated  by  scenes  from  the  play.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.    Paper,  50  cents. 

It  was  a  curious  lapse  of  taste  which 
led  Mr.  Zangwill  to  give  ''  The  Grey 
Wig  " — which  is  rather  of  a  dull  sketch 
for  him — the  leading  part  and  title-role 
of  a  collection  of  stories  containing  so 
original  and  charming  a  personage  as 
Merely  Mary  Ann.  But  concealed  as  she 
was  under  the  grey  wig,  she  was  speed- 
ily discovered,  and  people  persisted  in 
asking  the  librarians  for  the  ''  Mary  Ann 
book,"  and  so  caused  the  publishers  to  re- 
lease her  from  her  imcongenial  surroimd- 
ings.  Like  'many  other  girls  in  modern 
novels,  she  has  taken  to  the  stage,  for- 
tunately in  this  case  withotit  losing  her 
character.  Eleanor  Robson  has  given  a 
real  interpretation  and  development  of 
the  character,  and  no  one  w^ho  has  fallen 
in  love  with  Mary  Ann  of  the  story  need 
fear  to  see  the  play.  In  books  and  plays 
and  real  life  nowadays  it  is  rare  enough 
that  we  find  a  woman  who  is  "  merely  " 
lovable,  teachable  and  honest. 
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Literary  Notes 


"  Who's  Who  in  New  York  City  and 
State"  (L.  R.  Hamersly  Company,  New  York) 
follows  closely  on  the  lines  of  previous  publi- 
cations covering  wider  territory,  and  like  them 
is  useful  for  addresses  and  biographical  data. 
We  have  looked  in  vain  to  find  in  it  half  a  dozen 
names  which  certainly  should  be  in  such  a  book, 
but  such  disappointments  are  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent inevitable. 

.  . .  .Those  who  wish  to  form  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mystical  philosophy  of  Lao-Tze, 
the  rival  of  the  ceremonial  and  materialistic 
ethics  of  Confucius,  will  find  most  useful  the 
extracts  from  the  Tao  Teh  King,  published  by 
the  Open  Court  Publishing  Company  (Chicago) 
as  No.  55  of  the  Religion  of  Science  Library 
(25  cents).  No.  54  of  the  same  series  (50 
cents)  contains  St.  Anselm's  theological  works. 

...."The  Record  of  a  Family"  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York,  $2.50)  contains  spaces 
for  those  dates,  weights,  notes  and  measure- 
ments of  children  which  parents  so  commonly 
begin  to  record  with  their  first  child,  but  which 
are  usually  allowed  to  lapse  after  a  few  years. 
This  volume  has  space  for  such  data  for  five 
children,  from  birth  to  maturity,  with  statis- 
tical tables  by  which  the  conscientious  parent 
can  see  if  his  children  are  getting  teeth,  measles, 
vaccinated,  schooled,  engaged  and  married  at 
the  proper  time  of  life. 

.  ..  .We  have  recently  received  the  following 
new  volumes  of  the  Temple  Series  of  Bible 
Characters  and  Scripture  Handbook :  "  A 
Prince  of  Old  Testament  History,"  by  the 
Rev.  O.  R.  Barnicott ;  "  Abraham  and  the 
Patriarchal  Age,"  by  Rev.  Professor  Duff; 
"  Joseph  and  the  Land  of  Egypt,"  by  Prof. 
A.  H.  Sayce;  "Joshua  and  the  Conquest  of 
Palestine,"  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Bennett;  "The 
Religions  in  India,  Brahmanism  and  Bud- 
dhism," by  the  Rev.  Allen  Menzies.  These  are 
published  by  Lippincott  at  40  cents  in  cloth, 
and  since  they  are  both  scholarly  and  readable, 
they  are  useful  for  Sunday  School  work  in 
many  ways. 

Pebbles 

A   LIST    FOR    LIBRARIES. 

Not  to  be  behind  other  periodicals  of  the  day 
we  have  prepared  the  following  annotated  list 
of  the  most  important  books  relating  to  Japan, 
China  and  Russia.  Of  course,  every  Carnegie 
in  the  country  has  the  standard  works,  such  as 
"The  Muddle  Kingdom"  and  "Korea:  The 
Land  of  the  Morning  Clam  "  and  "  Bird-Tracks 
in  Japan."  The  material  on  the  period  of  the 
Boxer  rebellion  is  also  abundant.  All  the  for- 
eigners who  were  in  the  siege  of  Pekin  kept 


diaries,    and    most    of    them    found    publishers. 
The  public  libraries  at  that  time  laid  in  cords 
of  such  books  as  "  China  in  Disorder,"  "  China 
Out   of  Temper,"    "  China   Moulting,"    "  China 
in   Conniptions,"   "  The   Smash  Up  of  China  " 
and  the  opposing  volume  to  this,  "  China  Not 
What  It  is  Cracked  Up  to  Be."    On  Japan  we 
have   a    number    of    such    scholarly    works    as 
"  Hurrah    for    Japan,"    "  Japan    Awake "    and 
"Japan   Rubbing  Her   Eyes."     "The  Land   of 
the  Rising  Chrysanthemums,  by  One  Who  Has 
Been  There"   (3  vols.,  $15  net),  is  of  especial 
value,  because  the  author  was  on  board  a  ship 
which  stopped  for  three  hours  in  the  harbor  of 
Nagasaki  and  observed  the  island  closely  with 
an   opera  glass.     "  The   Heart   of  Japan   with 
an  Appendix  on  the  Liver,"  is  also  noteworthy. 
"  Mesdames  Cherry-blossom  and  Mosquito,"  is 
by  an  author  who  went  one  better  than  other 
students  of  social  life,  and  married  two  Japan- 
ese wives,  which  enabled  him  to  get  a  remark- 
able insight  into  their  domestic  charms.     This, 
together  with  "  Gay  Geisha  Girls,"  the  careful 
librarian  will  place  it  in  Class  Q.     "  In   Pro- 
hibited Hongkong"  (2  vols.,  $18)  is  by  the  only 
white   man   ever   allowed   to   live    in   the   city, 
which  he  penetrated  disguised  as  a  Standard 
Oil  drummer.     The  probable  site  of  the  great 
land  battle  of  the  war  is  described  in  "  From 
Antung  to  Wiju"  by  one  who  made  this  diffi- 
cult journey  in  person,  with  his  kodak  going 
like  a  kinetescope  all  the  time.     "  China :   the 
Land   of   Confusion,"    is   a   work   we   heartily 
commend.     (Other   publishers   can   have   their 
books  commended  with  equal  heartiness  on  the 
same   terms.)      Attention   should    be   called   to 
such  biographies  as  "  The  Great  White  Feath- 
ered   Czar "    and    "  The    Dowager    Impress    of 
China,"  and  such  important  poems  as  "  Had- 
dem  Bad ;  the  Bear  That  Walks  Like  a  Rus- 
sian."    Such  books  on  Russia  as  the  following 
are  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  mention  : 
"  The  Knout  and  the  Knouted,"  "  Pacific  Rus- 
sia,"   "  Sighs    from    Siberia ;    or    Life    Amcjng 
the  Exiles,"  "  Ker-Choo :  the  Land  of  the  Fall- 
ing Thermometer,"   "  How   I   Boxed  with  the 
Boxers  and  Cosseted  the  Cossacks."     Through 
the  courtesy  and  prescience  of  the  publishers, 
we    are   able   to    announce    some    forthcoming 
works :    "  Russia   Japanned,"    "  The    Rising   in 
the  Yeast,"  "  The  Yellow  Peril  or  the  Mongol 
Weights,"  by  Reise  Kaiser,  and  "  The  Yell-Oh- 
See,"  by  Admiral  Alexieff,  and  "  Where  Is  the 
Japanese   Army?  a  Problem   Play,"  by  Kuro- 
patkin.    The  present  Czar,  when  he  was  only  a 
'vitch,  traveled   in   Japan,   and   is   expected   to 
write  a  book  on  "  How  I  Tripped  Over  Japan." 
The  gifted   authors  of  "  Lethergo  Gallegher " 
and  the  "Call  of  the  Wild  Sea  Wolf  from  the 
Abyss,"  have  been  sent  to  the  front,   as  they 
deserve  to  be,  and  we  may  expect  books  from 
them  equal  to  any  of  their  previous  works  of 
fiction 


Editorials 


The  Mergfer  Decision 

The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that 
the  Northern  Securities  merger  was 
made  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  act; 
but  the  decision  was  reached  by  a  bare 
majority  of  the  Court,  a  majority  de- 
pending upon  the  adhesion  of  Justice 
Brewer,  whose  separate  opinion  is  the 
most  important  and  significant  part  of 
the  record  in  this  memorable  case.  If 
Justice  Brewer  should  go  over  to  the 
minority  in  any  similar  case  hereafter, 
the  minority  would  become  a  majority. 
His  separate  opinion  leaves  him  perfect- 
ly free  to  do  so.  He  had  been  with  the 
majority,  he  said,  in  the  four  preced- 
ing decisions,  and  did  not  regret  his 
action;  but  he  thought  the  prevailing 
opinions  in  those  cases  went  too  far. 
Instead  of  holding  that  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  act  included  all  contracts, 
reasonable  or  unreasonable,  in  restraint 
of  interstate  trade,  the  ruling  should 
have  been  that  the  contracts  then  under 
consideration  were  unreasonable  re- 
straints of  such  trade,  and  therefore 
within  the  scope  of  the  act. 

"  Congress  did  not  intend  by  that  Act  to 
reach  and  destroy  those  minor  contracts  in  par- 
tial restraint  of  trade  which  a  long  course  of 
decisions  at  common  law  had  affirmed  were 
reasonable  and  ought  to  be  upheld.  The  pur- 
pose was  rather  to  add  a  statutory  prohibition 
which  prescribed  penalties  and  remedies  to 
nulhfy  those  contracts  which  were  in  direct 
restraint  of  trade,  unreasonable  and  against 
public  policy." 

It  may  be  inferred  that  in  any  case 
coming  before  the  Court  hereafter,  un- 
der the  Sherman  act,  his  vote  will  be 
cast  for  the  defendant  if,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  restraint  in  question  has  not 
been  unreasonable  and  against  public 
policy.  The  restraint  in  this  case  was, 
to  his  mind,  clearly  unreasonable. 

Altho  the  Government  apparently 
seeks  to  confine  this  decision  to  a  con- 
demnation of  the  holding  company  as  a 
device  designed  to  evade  the  law,  it  seems 
to  us  that  under  Justice  Harlan's  (the 
prevailing)  opinion  there  are  other  il- 
legal combinations  in  the  railroad  world. 


Notable  examples  of  the  virtual  con- 
solidation of  ])arallel  and  naturally  com- 
peting lines  could  be  cited.  It  may  be 
that  in  one  or  two  instances  there  ought, 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  good,  to  be 
prosecutions  like  this  one  against  the 
consolidation  of  two  parallel  lines  be- 
tween the  Lakes  and  the  Pacific.  In 
other. cases,  however,  prosecution  would 
serve  no  good  purpose.  Original  con- 
ditions could  not  be  restored.  If  they 
could  be,  the  public  would  not  gain  by  a 
forcible  separation  of  parts  so  long 
united. 

We  presume  that  if  such  cases  should 
come  before  the  Supreme  Court,  Justice 
Brewer  would  hold  that  the  restraint  of 
trade  in  question  was  reasonable  and 
in  accord  with  public  policy.  His  atti- 
tude would  acquit  the  defendants.  Pos- 
sibly it  is  because  this  is  foreseen,  as  well 
as  for  the  reason  that  a  prosecution  of 
such  consolidations  or  combinations  is 
not  required  for  the  public  good,  that 
Mr.  Knox  expresses  the  disinclination  ©f 
the  Government  to  '*  run  amuck  "  in  an 
assault  upon  all  railway  companies  that 
may  seem  guilty,  under  Justice  Harlan's 
opinion,  of  a  technical  violation  of  the 
statute. 

This  suit  served  to  check  a  formidable 
movement  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States.  Prevail- 
ing prosperity  and  very  active  specula- 
tion in  securities,  together  with  a  re- 
markable movement  for  the  grouping 
and  consolidation  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, suggested  and  stimulated  the 
attempts  of  a  few  powerful  capitalists  to 
gain  control  of  all  the  railways.  Other 
holding  companies  were  to- follow  this 
one  or  to  be  associated  with  it.  The 
success  of  these  attempts,  provided  that 
the  Government  should  not  interfere, 
could  easily  be  foreseen.  The  Govern- 
ment did  interfere.  Plans  for  further 
consolidation  were  laid  aside  or  held  in 
abeyance.  So  far  as  they  resembled  the 
machinery  of  this  merger  they  are  no 
longer  available. 

During  this  interval  of  waiting  and 
inactivity  on  the  part  of  the  consolida- 
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tors  the  condition  of  business  and  specu- 
lation has  undergone  a  change.  The  sit- 
uation is  not  now  favorable  to  the  con- 
ception and  execution  of  new  plans  for 
completing  the  railway  groups  and  com- 
bining them  by  community  of  interest. 
But  we  may  be  sure  that  these  great 
projects  of  our  railway  capitalists  have 
not  been  given  up.  At  a  more  favorable 
time  the  movement  for  consolidation, 
checked  by  this  suit,  will  be  seen  again. 
Further  consolidation  can  probably  be 
accomplished  without  exposing  the  par- 
ties, under  existing  law,  to  hostile  de- 
cisions of  the  Court.  This  is  indicated  by 
that  part  of  Justice  Brewer's  opinion 
which  relates  to  the  acquisition  of  con- 
trol by  the  purchase  of  stock. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
tendency,  in  time  of  prosperity,  is  toward 
the  consolidation  of  the  control  of  all  our 
railways  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men.  This 
tendency  can  be  retarded  in  various  ways, 
but  not  wholly  overcome.  It  calls,  not 
for  a  rigid  and  narrow  enforcement  of 
this  Anti-Trust  law,  upon  the  lines  of  the 
prevailing  opinion  in  this  case,  but  for  the 
supervision  and  regulation  of  rates  by  a 
Railway  Commission  of  eminent  ability 
and  large  powers.  Unless  the  railways 
when  consolidated  shall  be  subject  to 
such  authority,  the  popular  demand  for 
Government  ownership  and  operation 
will  become  irresistible. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  Demo- 
cratic Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  were 
in  the  minority,  opposing  the  majority's 
enforcement  of  the  statute  against  this 
Railway  Trust.  For  this  reason,  and  on 
other  accounts,  it  will  be  difficult  to  make 
an  effective  use  of  the  Trust  issue  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
coming  campaign.  Prominent  Demo- 
cratic journals  admit  that  President 
Cleveland's  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Olney, 
regarded  the  statute  with  much  disfavor 
and  was  disinclined  to  make  any  use  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Democratic  de- 
mand that  Mr.  Roosevelt  shall  now  pro- 
ceed against  other  combinations  of  paral- 
lel railroads  is  one  that  is  not  easily  met  by 
refusal.  As  we  have  said,  in  a  majority 
of  instances  prosecution  would  be  dis- 
tinctly contrary  to  the  public  interest  and 
would  probably  be  made  futile  by  an  op- 
posing majority  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

As  for  attempting  to  enforce  the  stat- 


ute against  industrial  Trusts  oi  incor- 
porated combinations  of  manufacturing 
concerns,  the  previous  decisions  of  the 
Court  seem  to  bar  the  way,  unless  the  in- 
dustrial combination  controls  and  op- 
erates an  interstate  railway  in  connection 
with  the  business  of  production.  The 
complications  of  the  question  from  a  po- 
litical point  of  view  are  increased  by  the 
fact  that  a  Republican  Congress  declined 
to  adopt  the  amendments,  suggested  by 
Attorney-General  Knox,  that  would  have 
made  the  statute  available  for  use  against 
industrial  combinations.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  law  itself  was  enacted  by  a  Re- 
publican Congress,  and  nearly  all  the  at- 
tempts to  enforce  it — notably  this  latest 
one,  in  the  case  of  the  Northern  Securi- 
ties merger — have  been  made  by  Repub- 
lican Administrations. 

The  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  was 
not  designed  to  be  used  against  com- 
binations or  associations  of  railway 
companies.  Enacted  in  1890,  when  the 
growth  of  what  were  then  properly 
called  Trusts  was  beginning  to  excite 
popular  hostility,  it  was  aimed  exclu- 
sively at  industrial  combinations.  A 
few  tests  showed  that  these  were  be- 
yond its  reach ;  but,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  authors  of  it,  the  statute  was  found 
available  for  the  prosecution  of  railway 
companies,  which  they  had  not  sought 
to  attack.  In  this  Northern  Securities 
merger  case  it  has  been  useful ;  but  an 
enforcement  of  it  in  every  instance  of 
a  suppression  of  railway  competition 
would  be  injurious.  If  it  must  be  ap- 
plied to  railways,  then  it  should  be 
amended  in  the  manner  suggested  by 
Justice  Brewer's  opinion.  A  restraint 
of  trade  that  is  neither  unreasonable 
nor  against  public  policy  should  not  be 
prohibited.  The  remedy  for  such  evils 
as  exist  in  the  railway  world  lies  not 
in  a  forcible  disintegration  of  all  the 
companies  or  systems  that  embrace 
parallel  lines — some  of  them  acquired 
many  years  ago — but  in  an  eflFective 
supervision  and  regulation  of  rates  by 
Federal  authority.  Logically,  under 
the  recent  decision,  many  railway  com- 
panies are  violating  the  law  and  should 
be  prosecuted.  The  Government  will 
be  unjustly  censured  for  declining  to 
prosecute  them.  It  may  reasonably  ask 
to   be    freed    from   undeserved    censure 
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by  legislation  that  shall  adapt  the  rail- 
way laws  to  the  just  requirements  of 
the  railway  business. 

How  to  provide  for  the  proper  re- 
straint of  great  combinations  of  manu- 
facturers is  distinctly  another  question. 
For  this  the  Sherman  act  is  practically 
useless.  The  amendments  suggested 
by  Mr.  Knox  were  ignored  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  appear  to  have  lost  the  sup- 
port of  the  President,  The  problem 
might  be  solved  if  the  power  to  incor- 
porate and  to  supervise  what  is  incor- 
porated were  vested  exclusively  in  the 
National  Government.  Until  such  a 
change  shall  be  permitted  by  the 
States,  the  evils  of  Trust  promotion, 
the  excesses  of  Trust  corporations,  and 
the  growing  concentration  of  corporate 
wealth  will  tend  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  see  in  public  owner- 
ship a  remedy  for  many  real  or  imag- 
inary ills. 

A  Good  Old  Way 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  progress, 
despite  the  amiable  cynics  and  the  un- 
amiable  growlers,  but  progress  is  not  a 
uniform  advance  of  mankind  in  civiliza- 
tion and  well-doing;  and  sometimes  the 
gains  that  a  generation  has  made  are 
lost  and  forgotten  in  the  struggle  of  pos- 
terity  to   achieve   something  new. 

The  American  people  are  on  the  whole 
justified  in  believing  that  their  po- 
litical constitution  and  plan  of  govern- 
ment are  superior  to  any  other  that  has 
as  yet  been  tried  among  men.  There 
are  regions  within  our  national  domain 
where  lawlessness  is  all  too  common. 
There  are  inequitable  privileges  enjoyed 
by  the  powerful  to  exploit  the  weak.  It 
is  doubtful  whether,  when  all  the  petty 
acts  of  paternalism  which  our  State 
legislatures  love  to  indulge  in  are  taken 
into  account,  the  individual  American 
has  at  the  present  time  as  much  personal 
liberty  as  the  Englishman ;  yet,  all  in  all, 
the  degree  of  success  that  still  attends 
the  attempt  of  a  heterogeneous  people 
numbering  more  than  75,000,000  souls, 
and  occupying  an  exceedingly  diversi- 
fied environment,  to  maintain  republican 
self-government  is  amazing. 

In  like  manner  the  students  of  com- 
parative jurisprudence  would  not  con- 
cede that  our  common  law  is  inferior  to 


the  Civil  Law  of  Rome,  altho  in  various 
specific  details  we  could  wisely  follow 
the  Roman  rather  than  the  English  rea- 
soning upon  questions  of  private  right 
and  public  policy. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
suggestive  list  of  standards  and  practices 
in  which  the  ancient  world  was  inferior, 
and  in  which  it  was  superior,  to  the  mod- 
ern world,  than  that  which  could  be  made 
up  from  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  first 
published  in  English  by  The  Independ- 
ent in  January  of  last  year.  In  Babylonia 
three  millenniums  ago,  there  was  little  re- 
gard for  individual  life.  The  death  penal- 
ty was  imposed  for  minor  offenses  with  a 
freedom  that  would  have  satisfied  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  or  the  late  Justice  Fitz 
James  Stephen.  Individualism  as  an 
ideal  did  not  exist.  The  obvious  motive 
back  of  nearly  every  sanction  was  not 
the  desire  to  establish  ideal  justice  be- 
tween man  and  man,  but  rather  to  put 
an  end  to  strife  and  preserve  the  public 
peace.  The  citizen  lived  for  the  state, 
and  the  great  thought  of  Aristotle  that 
the  state  exists  to  enable  man  to  Live 
the  good  life  had  not  yet  emerged  in 
political  consciousness. 

But  admitting  that  public  order  and 
material  prosperity  are  the  supreme 
ends  in  view,  the  Code  of  Hammurabi 
as  a  study  of  ways  and  means  is  a  mine 
of  practical  suggestions  that  our  modem 
legislators  would  do  well  to  explore,  and 
on  one  question  of  policy  in  particular  it 
touches  the  high  water  mark  of  legisla- 
tive wisdom. 

If  one  of  the  great  objects  of  govern- 
ment is  to  make  life  and  propert}^  se- 
cure, and  thereby  to  preserve  the  public 
peace,  it  is  necessary  that  governmental 
officials  shall  perform  their  duties  ener- 
getically, fearlessly  and  honestly.  One 
of  the  crying  evils  of  modern  times  is 
the  gross  failure  of  the  authorities  to 
bring  malefactors  to  account,  and  to 
achieve  a  substantial  redress  of  injuries. 
It  is  notorious  that  in  the  United  States 
few  murders  are  followed  by  legal  ex- 
ecutions, and  that  more  burglaries  and 
highway  robberies  are  committed  by  men 
t-.at  have  already  served  terms  in  State 
prisons  than  by  first  offenders.  Most 
humiliating  of  all  is  the  paralysis  of  legal 
justice  that  is  exhibited  wherever  hoich- 
ings  send  men  to  their  doom  without 
formal  trial  or  established  proof  of  guilt. 
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By  what  means,  if  any,  can  the  public 
authorities  be  made  to  exercise  greater 
vigilance  in  the  discharge  of  this  funda- 
mental duty  of  civilized  government? 
The  Babylonian  people  had  answered 
this  question,  and  we  believe  that  every 
thoughtful  student  of  public  law  will 
agree  that  their  answer  was  theoretically 
and  practically  sound.  After  imposing 
the  penalty  of  death  upon  brigandage, 
the  Code  of  Hammurabi  (section  23) 
says: 

"  If  the  brigand  be  not  captured,  the  man 
who  has  been  robbed  shall,  in  the  presence  of 
God,  make  an  itemized  statement  of  his  loss, 
and  the  city  and  the  Governor  in  whose  prov- 
ince and  jurisdiction  the  robbery  was  com- 
mitted shall  compensate  him  for  whatever 
was  lost," 

and  then  the  Code  adds    (section  24)  : 
"  If  it  be  a  life   (that  is  lost)   the  city  and 
Governor  shall  pay  one  mana  of  silver  to  his 
heirs." 

The  principle  here  asserted  is  just.  It 
is  the  logical  corollary  of  the  very  ex- 
istence of  government,  as  a  device  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  security,  and 
no  other  can  be  suggested  so  full  of 
promise  of  practical  results.  The  first 
consequence  of  an  establishment  of  gov- 
ernment among  men  is  a  denial  of  any 
right  of  the  individual  to  redress  his  own 
injuries.  When,  therefore,  the  govern- 
ment itself  fails  to  redress  them  effect- 
ively, it  has  destroyed  its  own  reason  for 
being. 

Here  and  there  an  American  legisla- 
ture has  attempted  to  make  counties  re- 
sponsible for  lynchings  within  their 
limits.  The  principle  should  be  carried 
much  further.  Not  only  in  the  case  of 
lynchings,  but,  as  in  Babylonia,  in  cases 
of  robbery  and  homicide,  a  failure  of  the 
authorities  to  bring  malefactors  to  pun- 
ishment should  confer  upon  the  injured 
parties  a  claim  upon  the  commonwealth. 
The  effect  of  such  a  policy  upon  nomi- 
nations and  elections  and  upon  adminis- 
tration would  be  most  salutary.  Constit- 
uencies would  think  twice  if  every  fail- 
ure of  their  officials  to  achieve  the  ends 
for  which  government  is  established 
were  to  be  followed  by  an  immediate  in- 
crease in  taxation. 

The  whole  philosophy  of  the  subject 
beautifully  illustrates  the  connection  be- 
tween sound  theory  and  sound  practice. 


The  great  cause  of  the  failures  and  short- 
comings of  both  our  local  and  general 
governments  lies  in  a  failure  to  hold 
them  to  that  work  which  is  the  primary 
justification  for  the  establishment  of  any 
government  whatsoever. 

The  Religion    of    "Parsifal" 

If  the  immortal  soul  of  Wagner  is  a 
subscriber  to  an  American  clipping 
bureau  there  is  no  doubt  that  'however 
favorably  it  may  be  situated  it  is  in  tor- 
ment. He  was  accustomed  throughout 
his  life  to  being  contemned  and  con- 
demned, and  to  having  his  art  misunder- 
stood and  misconstrued,  but  that  the  su- 
preme expression  in  art  of  his  philosophy 
and  religion  should  be  treated  as  an  or- 
dinary opera  is  treated  is  worse  than  all 
he  had  to  bear  when  on  earth. 

Of  the  immense  literature  which  in 
Europe  has  grown  up  around  "  Parsifal  " 
since  the  first  publication  of  the  poem 
in  1877  ^  large  part  has  dealt  with  the 
moral  and  theological  ideas  presented, 
while  during  the  past  year  in  America  the 
volimiinous  discussion  has  been  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  propriety  of  present- 
ing on  the  stage  Scriptural  scenes  such 
as  the  washing  of  Parsifal's  feet,  or  ec- 
clesiastical ceremonial,  such  as  the  mass. 
Almost  the  only  ethical  point  raised  has 
been  that  of  the  right  of  Herr  Conried 
to  produce  the  drama  here  against  the 
wish  of  Frau  Cosima,  and  the  **  critics  " 
have  concerned  themselves  mostly  with 
noting  when  the  singers  had  colds  and 
whether  the  pillars  of  the  Grail  temple 
moved  to  their  places  in  the  proper  order. 

Art  was,  however,  to  Richard  Wagner 
a  means  of  ethical  culture  and  religious 
development,  and  it  is  much  more  im- 
portant to  consider  the  moral  lessons  of 
**  Parsifal  "  than  the  technic  of  its  ex- 
pression. Since  the  production  of  "  Parsi- 
fal "  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  Metro- 
politan, but  is  to  have  wider  influence,  its 
discussion  cannot  be  confined  to  super- 
ficialities. In  spite  of  its  symbolism  of 
ecclesiastical  Christianity,  the  philosophy 
of  life  expounded  in  "  Parsifal  "  is  more 
Buddhistic  than  Christian.  It  is  most 
succinctly  expressed  in  the  two  lines  with 
which,  as  originaDy  written,  Wagner 
ended  the  poem  (Kufferath's  "  Parsifal," 
p.  192)  : 
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••  Gross  ist  der  Zauber  des  Begehrens,  According  to  evolutionary  philosophy 

Groesser  ist  die  Kraft  des  Entsagens."  altruism  has  its  origin    in    sexual    lore, 

"  Great  is  the  charm  of  desire,             ^^  which,  at  first   as  materialistic  and  selfish 

Greater  the  power  of  renunciation.  ^^  instinct  as  eating,  develops  into  par- 

The  line  of  argument  by  which  this  is  ental  love  and  finally  into  universal  love, 

reached  can  be  briefly  summarized,  tho  the  most  spiritual  of  the  emotions.    This 

perhaps  not  made  intelligible  to  those  who  development,   which  in   the  human  race 

are  not  somewhat  acquainted  with  its  his-  has  taken  thousands  or  millions  of  years 

torical    development    through    Buddha,  to  complete,  is  necessarily  condensed  in 

Schopenhauer  and  Wagner.     The  evolu-  the  drama  to  a  few  minutes. 

tion  of  the  world  is  due  to  the  instinct  of  Now  that  he  has  come  to  the  point  of 

self-assertion,  the  '*  Will  to  Live,"  which  putting  his  new  sentiments  into  action, 

caused  the  development  of  the  inanimate  the  divergence  from  what  we  regard  as 

to   animate,   conscious   and   finally   self-  the    true    Christian    philosophy    becomes 

conscious  existence.    The  last  and  great-  striking.    Sorry  that  he  has  killed  a  swan, 

est  power  acquired,  the  intellect,  begins  to  Parsifal  starts  out  to  kill  men.   This  is  the 

study  the  world,  as  the  world  objectively,  practical  working  of  Buddhism.    Buddha 

and  finds  that  this  blind,  upward  strug-  fed  himself  to  the  starving  tigress,  and 

gle   for   existence   has    led   to   universal  in  the  land  where  Buddhism  developed 

suffering,  and,  moved  now  by  the  altruis-  there  are  plenty  of  hospitals  for  sick  and 

tic  emotion  of  pity,  resolves  upon  self-  wounded    animals,    while    thousands    of 

renunciation,    the    denial    of   the    "  Will  human  beings  die  of  famine  every  year, 

to  Live,"  so  putting  an  end  to  the  cosmic  There  are  among  us   some  persons  who 

mistake.     Art,  philosophy  and  religion,  are   more   Buddhistic  than   Christian   in 

or,  as  Wagner  would  say,  philosophy  and  this  respect. 

religion  in  art,  are  the  means  by  which  Struck  by  havoc  wrought  by  the  pas- 
men  may  be  brought  to  perceive  and  to  sion  of  love,  greater  as  it  is  than  the  wo 
feel  the  evils  of  existence  and  roused  which  humanity  has  brought  upon  itself 
to  renounce  it.  from  the  abuse  of  all  its  other  appetites 

Young  Parsifal,  ignorant  and  incuri-  and  instincts  put  together,  he  renounces 

ous,  naively  selfish,  and  innocently  cruel,  love,   and   devotes   himself  to   a   life   of 

represents  humanity  in  its  earlier  stage,  sterile    asceticism,   selfish    isolation,    and 

lie    knows    not    whence    he    came    nor  barren  ritualism. 

whither  he  is  going.    He  causes  the  death  According  to  Schopenhauer  and  Wag- 

of  his  mother  by  deserting  her  to  follow  ner,  this  renunciation  and  asceticism  is 

of¥  the  gay  cavalcade  of  knights ;  he  kills  the  essence  of  Christianity,  and  so  indeed 

the  swan  in  wantonness ;  he  has  no  sym-  is  has  been  held  by  most  of  those  the 

pathy   for  the   sufferings   of   Amfortas ;  Church  reveres  as  saints.    So  to-day  it  is 

lie  manifests  no  emotion  or  curiosity  at  held  by  thousands  who  practice  it  and 

the  ceremony  of  the   Grail.     According  by  millions  who  venerate  it  or  aspire  to 

to    the    original    form    of    the    Parsifal  it.    To  us,  however,  it  seems  a  perversion 

legend,  if  he  had  asked  a  question  about  and  an  exaggeration  'of  one  only  of  the 

the  meaning  of  the  strange  scene  he  had  elements  of  true  Christianity ;  illegitimate 

witnessed,    Amfortas    would    have   been  as  a  theoretical  deduction  and  injurious 

cured  of  his  wound,  and  Wagner  seems  in  its  practical  workings. 

to  have  retained  enough  of  this  idea  to  ^ 

indicate  that  in  Parsifal  the  mere  rudi-  Pneumonia 
ment  of  altruistic   feeling  which   shows 

itself  in  curiosity  and  interest  in  our  fel-  So  much  has  been  said  in  the  daily  pa- 
low  men  was  absent.  pers  with  regard  to  the  frequency  and 

But  he  was  teachable.     When  Gume-  mortality  of  pneumonia  in  the  last  few 

manz  explains  to  him  the  harm  he  has  weeks  that  there  has  come  to  be  a  very 

done,  he  breaks  his  bow  and  arrows.   The  general  impression  that  the  disease  has 

touch  of  Kundry's  kiss  arouses  in  him  changed  its  character  in  recent  years  and 

not  mere  passion,  but  a  vital  sympathy  is  much  more  frequent  and  fatal  than  it 

for  the  sufferings  of  all  humanity,  of  ail  formerly  was.     It  is  very  true  that  there 

nature,  and  he  feels  in  his  own  breast  the  are  more   deaths   from  pneumonia   now 

burning  of  Amfortas's  wound.  than  twentA^-five  years  ago.     This  is  not 
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clue,  however,  to  any  change  in  the  dis- 
ease itself,  but  to  other  circumstances. 
One  important  factoi  in  this  matter  is 
that  many  weaklings  who  formerly  were 
carried  off  by  various  contagious  dis- 
eases, now  more  or  less  under  control  in 
city  life,  are  now  left  alive  to  become 
eventually  the  victims  of  pneumonia. 
This  is  true  not  pnly  among  the  old,  but 
also  among  very  young  children.  Weak- 
ling infants  often  died  during  the  first 
few  days  after  birth  without  any  definite 
cause  being  assigned  for  their  deaths, 
while  now  precarious  life  is  preserved  in 
them  for  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months, 
and  they  die  of  broncho-pneumonia. 

The  increase  in  the  mortality  from 
pneumonia  is  more  apparent  than  real  for 
other  reasons  than  these.  Physical  diag- 
nosis has  become  much  more  exact  in  re- 
cent years,  and  even  a  slight  affection  of 
the  lungs  very  seldom  escapes  notice. 
Terminal  pneumonia,  as  it  it  called — that 
is,  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs  develop- 
ing at  the  end  of  an  exhaustive  disease — 
is  not  unusual.  It  is  actually  the  most 
important  factor  in  closing  the  scene.  It 
thus  becomes  a  main  element  in  mortality 
lists,  tho  formerly  it  was  scarcely  consid- 
ered and  was  often  not  reported.  It  can 
always  be  looked  for  and  is  only  another 
sign  of  approaching  death. 

Undoubtedly  the  present  tendency  to 
proclaim  loudly  the  prevalence  and 
special  fatality  of  pneumonia  has  a  bad 
effect  on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  suf- 
fering from  the  disease.  In  all  diseases 
of  the  lungs  it  is  especially  important  that 
the  patients'  minds  should  be  at  rest,  and 
that  they  should,  if  possible,  have  the  idea 
that  they  are  very  likely  to  get  well.  Under 
present  circumstances  this  is  almost  im- 
possible, and  it  makes  a  serious  difference 
in  the  prognosis  of  cases.  Physicians  find 
it  very  difficult,  indeed  practically  impos- 
sible in  many  instances,  to  reassure  pa- 
tients that  pneumonia  is  after  all  no  such 
serious  thing,  and  the  deaths  from  the 
disease,  unless  in  the  very  young  and  the 
old,  are  due  to  complications  rather  than 
to  the  disease  itself.  This  is  eminently 
true,  however,  and  pneumonia  must  still 
be  considered,  except  under  unfavorable 
circumstances,  a  benignant  disease,  with 
a  tendency  to  self-limitation  and  complete 
cure,  rather  than  a  malignant  malady. 

An  old  English  physician  said  that  the 
prognosis  of  a  case  of  pneumonia  in  an 


adult  of  middle  life  depends  entirely  on 
what  the  patient  takes  into  the  pneumonia 
with  him.  If  there  is  any  heart  or  kidnev 
disease  when  the  pneumonia  develops 
then  the  outlook  is  very  far  from  hopeful. 
The  heart  has  to  do  extra  work  in  the  at- 
tempt to  pump  blood  through  a  consoli- 
dated lung,  and  it  is  the  weaker  portion 
of  the  heart  that  is  called  on  to  do  this 
extra  work.  If,  then,  the  heart  is  not  up 
to  the  normal  it  will  fail  to  accomplish 
the  additional  task  imposed  on  it.  Pneu- 
monia is  now  considered  not  to  be  merely 
an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  but  an  in- 
fectious disease,  whose  principal  symp- 
toms are  manifested  in  the  lungs,  but  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  these  organs. 
The  toxins  of  the  disease  are  constantly 
circulating  in  the  blood  and  must  be 
eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  If  these  or- 
gans are  not  up  to  the  normal  standard 
they  will  fail  to  throw  off  the  burden  of 
toxemia  that  is  weighing  so  heavily  on 
the  patient,  and  the  result  will  be  a  fatal 
termination. 

Without  such  complications,  however, 
pneumonia  is  not  likely  to  be  a  fatal  dis- 
ease. The  reason  for  the  increase  in  the 
death  rate  at  the  present  time  is  that  the 
severe  winter  has  proved  very  trying  to 
many  weakened  individuals.  Continued 
cold  is  well  known  to  be  hard  on  persons 
who  have  either  heart  or  kidney  disease, 
and  so  they  enter  upon  the  changeful 
weather  of  the  springtime  with  very 
much  lowered  resistive  vitality.  Just 
such  an  increase  of  the  death  rate  from 
pneumonia  has  been  noted  after  severe 
winters  more  than  once  before.  There  is 
no  good  reason,  then,  for  the  scare  over 
pneumonia  ;  and  the  methods  of  municipal 
boards  of  health  in  encouraging  the  pub- 
lication of  sensational  statistics  in  many 
cities  of  this  country  are  very  inadvisable, 
indeed,  entirely  uncalled  for,  and  will  do 
harm  rather  than  good. 

Extending  the  Pensions 

Any  amount  of  ^legislation  is  done 
and  has  to  be  done  indirectly.  Legis- 
latures make  laws  in  general  terms,  and 
Executive  or  Judicial  authority  defines 
their  application  and  often  extends  them 
to  cases  which  the  legislative  body 
never  had  in  mind.  It  is  so  with  the 
law  against  trusts,  meant  to  apply  to 
industrial  corporations,  but  which  the 
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Supreme    Court   extended,    very   prop-  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 

rly,  we  suppose,  to  railroads.    "  judge-  Interior  may  provide,  be  placed  upon  the  list  of 

J     1         "  •  .  ,,K,,  -«.i    K,,f  I'f  /-ot-.*tw^f  Ko  invalid  pensioners  of  the  United  States,  and  be 

made  law      is  abused,  btit  it  cannot  be  ^                              .           4.             r  „ 

,     1       ,^           ,                       -4.          T      4-  entitled    to    receive    a    pension    not    exceeding 

prevented.     It  meets  a  necessity.     Just  ^^^,^,^^  ^^jj^^^  p^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^^^  ^^^^^ 

so   executive    orders,    emanating     rom  ^-^  j^j,^^g  p^^  ^^^^^^^^  proportioned  to  the  de- 

the  President,  Governors,  or  heads  of  ^..^^  ^f  inability  to  earn  a  support." 

departments,  have  to  be  issued  inter-  .^j^^  conditions  under  this  law  are  that 

preting    legislation.       We    have    such  ^j^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^j jj^^.  ^j^^^jj  j^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^•^^_ 

cases    very    frequently    in    connection  ^          ^^^^jj  j^^^^  ^^^^  honorably  dis- 

with  the  collection  of  customs  at  our  ^^^^^^^^^  ^,,j   ^l^^H  13^   ,,,ore  or  less  in- 

^'^^'a        ,                     .             11'..  capacitated   by   mental   or   physical    dis- 
Another    executive    order    has    just  ^^jj.        ^i,         i,  ^^  fault  of  his  own,  to 
been  issued  by  the  Interior  Department  ^^^^  ^  j^^i       .     u  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  „     ^j^^ 
affecting  the  payment  of  pensions      It  j^^            -  manual,"  not  intellectual,  la- 
is  directed  that  the  fact  that  a  soldier  ^^^^     j^  ^^  nothing  that  Secretary  Hitch- 
has  reached  the  age  of  sixty-two  shall  ^^^j^  ^^  sixty-nine  and  can  administer  the 
be   regarded,    as   m    the    army,   as   evi-  treasury  Department;  could  he  earn  a 
dence  of  partial  disability,  and  shall  en-  j.^.       ,      .  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  „p  WiUiam  P. 
title  him  to  claim  a  monthly  pension  p        j^  seventy-three  years  and  able  to 
of  six  dollars   which  sha  1  be  increased  -^^  ^^^^  ^^^  5^^^^     ^^^  ^^^1^  ^^ 
to  twelve  dollars  when  he  reaches  the  j^j^^^lf  ^^  ^  laborer? 
age  of  seventy.     Of  course,  nearly  all  j^  appears  to  us  that  it  is  prima  facie 
the  war  veterans  have  reached  this  age,  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^      i^^  ^  f^jl 
and  would  thus  be  entitled  to  the  pen-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^j  j^^^^  ^^^^  -^  sixty-two 

^^^il;.        ,.       ,              .     ,        1-..1      1-  years  old,  and  it  would  require  strong  evi- 

1  his  ruling  has  excited  no  little  dis-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^1^^^  ^  ^^^  ^f  5^^^^^^    y^^rs 

approval.     It  is  claimed  that  it  is  an  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^      j^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

1  legitimate  act  of  arbitrary  authority  ;  ^^      ^^^  ^^^^  .  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^f  ^^^^^^    ^^  h^ 

that  It  is  meant  to  supplant  a  proposed  ^^^  ^.^  ^^  expected  to  do  hard  manual 

service  pension  ;  that  it  is  really  an  act  ^^^^^    y^           ^^^  students  of  sociologv 

of  legislation  and  not  properly  execu-  ^^jj^^^  ^^^^  Germany,   France,   Austria, 

tive,  and  that  it   is  a  robbery  of  the  Switzerland,  Australia  and  "other  coun- 

i  reasury .                               , .       .  tries  are  right  in  their  system  of  old  age 

Beyond  question,  the  rulmg  is  a  sur-  ^sions.    Germany,  for  example,  has  for 

prise,  and  beyond  question  it  does  ren-  required  no  other  proof  of  disability 

der  a  service  pension   practically  un-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^1^^          ^f 

necessary.    Yet  we  have  had  just  such  geventv 

a  ruling  for  years  with  no  objection    It  Accordingly  we  fail  to  be  outraged  bv 

dififered  from  the  present  rulmg  m  that  ^^-^   executive   order.     We   might   have 

it  put  the  ages  for  partial  and  total  in-  ^^^^  -^  ^^^^^^  -^  Congress  had  itself  made 

capacity  at  sixty-five  and  seventy-five  -^^  legislation  clear,  but  we  do  not  see  that 

years,  instead  of  at  sixty-two  and  sev-  ^^-^  interpretation  is  wholly  indefensible, 

enty  years  of  age.     Yet  the  question  ^^    .^^^^^^    ^^^^^    ^j^^    Supreme    Court 

must  be  ans^yered  whether  either  rul-  ^^^^j^  ^^^^^.^  -^^  principle,  if  not  its  full 

ing  IS  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  pen-  n^ation.    And   we   remember   that   a 

si'on    aw,  or  is  a  shrewd  evasion  of  it.  ^^^^.^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  p^^^^^  ^^  Congress 

ihe  law  provides :  applicable  to  veterans  of  the  Revolution- 

"  That  all  persons  who  served  ninety  days  or  ^^j.  ^^^  ^^^  Mexican  War  at  the  end 
more  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  of  thirtv-nine  vears 
United    States    during    the    late    War    of   the  ■'                       \^ 
Rebellion  and  who  have  been  honorably  dis- 
charged therefrom,  and  who  are  now  or  may  SoCial    Gravitatioil 
hereafter  be  suffering  from  a  mental  or  phys-  ^^^      census      proves    incontestably 
ical   disability   of   a  permanent   character,   not  .1     .    .1        a   -c*.    ^c      ^^,,1^4-:^^    ^\*^^r^^r^^A 
.,            14.     r  ..u  •               •  •        V,  u-4.        u-  u  that  the   drift   of  population   cityw^ard 
the  result  of  their  own  vicious  habits,  which  ,      ,   .                • 

incapacitates   them   from   the   performance   of  reached  its  maximum  some  3^ears  ago, 

manual  labor  in  such  a  degree  as  to   render  and  has  begun   to   recede,      home   one 

them  unable  to  earn  a  support,  shall,  upon  mak-  has  said  :  ''  Hereafter  the  city  and  the 

ing  due  proof  of  the  fact  according  to  such  country  will  march  side  by  side,  with 
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even  step."  Even  this  is  hardly  prob- 
able. Tlic  change  of  drift  is  owin^  to 
economic  conditions  that  will  continue 
strongly  to  favor  the  country.  Popu- 
lation will  still  move  out  and  differ- 
entiate from  the  masses.  Tn  fact,  the 
coming  ideal  seems  to  be  rather  an 
evenly  distributed  suburbanism,  cov- 
ering the  whole  country ;  while  the 
cities  will  remain  as  ganglia.  Follow- 
ing this  ideal  the  city  will  grow  more 
country-like,  while  the  country  will 
steadily  acquire  those  privileges  which 
have  heretofore  belonged  to  the  city. 

According  to  a  recent  census  bulle- 
tin, 159  towns  show  an  increase  of  32 
per  cent,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
which  is  about  the  average  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  whole  country.  The  rela- 
tive gain  of  cities  from  1880  to  1890 
was  from  22  to  29  per  cent. — or  7  per 
cent,  positive  increase — but  from  1890 
to  1900  this  increase  was  only  about 
2j^  per  cent.  This  tells  the  story  with 
accuracy.  It  does  not  warrant  us  in 
assuming  that  cities  will  cease  to  grow, 
but  that  relatively  they  will  cease  to 
grow^  as  fast  as  the  country. 

The  evolution  of  the  city  as  a  spe- 
cial feature  of  American  life  began 
about  seventy-five  years  ago.  It  was 
due  to  the  rise  of  manufacturing  that 
was  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
steam,  and  the  protection  of  manufac- 
tures by  the  country.  After  the  Civil 
War  conditions  were  once  more  like 
those  after  the  war  of  1812-14,  when 
New  England,  from  being  almost  sole- 
ly agricultural,  had  become  quite  as 
completely  manufacturing.  Large 
manufactures  had  grown  up  during 
the  war,  and  had  received  a  mighty 
stimulus.  People  poured  into  the  cities 
until  there  was  great  difficulty  in  run- 
ning our  farms  at  all.  The  best  '*  help  " 
was  drained  off,  and  the  most  socially 
inclined  youth  learned  to  despise  the 
country.  For  a  while  farm  produce 
was  in  such  home  demand  as  to  pre- 
vent collapse.  Then  the  opening  of 
Western  States,  and  a  vastly  increased 
output,  owing  to  the  use  of  agricultural 
machinery,  became  a  factor.  Eastern 
corn  and  wheat  were  driven  out  of  the 
market,  because,  relatively  to  Western 
production,  it  cost  too  much  to  grow 
them.  It  was  easier  to  sell  out  and 
move  into  the  cities  than  it  was  to  con- 


stantly readjust  farm  work  to  new  con- 
ditions. 

Another  potent  cause  for  depopulat- 
ing the  country  came  in  with  improved 
machinery.  Farm  work  could  be  done 
with  fewer  hands.  A  single  reaper 
would  displace  ten  men.  Costly  ma- 
chinery could  be  profitably  used  only 
on  large  farms,  yet  a  single  reaper 
might  serve  a  dozen  small  farm  own- 
ers co-operatively.  So  far,  the  East- 
ern States  were  at  the  greater  disad- 
vantage, and  deserted  farms  were  com- 
mon throughout  New  England.  It  was 
wiser  to  go  West  with  small  capital, 
and  leave  the  homestead  to  go  back  to 
wilderness,  rather  than  to  remain  and 
be  starved.  This  state  of  affairs,  in 
aggravated  symptoms,  continued  until 
near  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

A  change  crept  upon  us  impercep- 
tibly. It  was  first  of  all  noted  that  bet- 
ter methods  of  farming  had  raised  the 
average  wheat  crop  in  New  England 
to  a  higher  percentage  per  acre  than 
was  raised  in  Illinois  and  Michigan. 
Connecticut  turned  to  successful  peach 
growing;  and  intensive  farming 
brought  horticulture  and  gardening  to 
the  front  through  all  the  Eastern 
States.  Agricultural  colleges  and  ex- 
periment stations  had  much  to  do  with 
the  improvement  of  farm  affairs.  It 
was  also  notable  that  electricity  was 
distributing  labor  instead  of  concen- 
tering it,  as  steam  had  done,  in  huge 
factories.  The  deserted  farms,  which 
were  annually  advertised  by  some  of 
the  New  England  States,  were  so  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  the  new  drift  that 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  them  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years. 

Agriculture  was  once  more  wedded 
to  mechanics  and  manufacturing.  Be- 
fore 1850  a  farmer  meant  one  who 
could  do  a  great  deal  besides  till  land — 
could  make  shoes  and  build  houses, 
while  his  wife  could  weave  cloth  and 
make  clothes.  The  new  drift  gives 
back  a  diversity  of  industries  to  the 
countryman.  It  is  the  same  tendency 
that  in  the  cities  has  worked  back  again 
from  specialized  stores  to  general 
bazaars.  The  problem  for  seventy-five 
years  v/as  how  most  cheaply  to  get 
food  to  the  eaters;  it  is  now  how  to 
get  the  eaters  to  the  food. 
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Another  cause  for  the  reaction  which 
we  chronicle  is  the  splendid  increase  in 
the  value  of  farm  products,  brought 
about  by  our  having  secured  the 
world's  markets.  Commercial  expan- 
sion during  the  last  ten  years  has  im- 
mensely increased  the  exportation  of 
nearly  everything  that  the  farm  pro- 
duces. Our  fruits,  our  meats,  our  corn 
are  now  found  in  every  market  of  the 
globe.  There  is  no  longer  any  fear  of 
overproduction  ;  we  have  only  to  insist 
upon  the  open  door  principle  and  free 
competition.  The  farmer  can  apply 
his  whole  attention  to  the  increase  of 
products,  and  the  conquest  of  insect 
and  fung'oid  enemies.  Agriculture  is 
proving  itself  to  be  once  more  what  it 
was  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  most  independent  of  all  the 
industries.  With  these  conditions  we 
do  not  see  that  there  is  any  prospect 
of  a  check  being  given  to  what  we  may 
call  the  greater  suburbanism.  The  cit- 
ies will  undoubtedly  continue  to  grow, 
but  the  ratio  of  growth  will  grow 
larger  and  larger  in  favor  of  the  coun- 
try. The  percentage  of  increase  of 
population,  which  went  cityward  in 
1890,  had  decreased  one-half  by  1900 — 
that  is,  from  64  per  cent,  to  about  32 
per  cent.  With  the  vast  increase  of 
relative  country  privileges  this  ratio  is 
continuing  to  decline  in  favor  of  the 
farmer. 

Race  Pride 

A  YOUNG  girl  had  gone  to  a  French 
priest  for  her  first  confession.  She  had 
confessed  every  little  peccadillo  she 
could  think  of,  when  the  priest  asked  her 
if  there  was  nothing  else  she  ought  to 
tell  him.  She  began,  ''  I  have  a  sweet- 
heart." 

"  You  have  a  sweet  heart  ?  "  he  cried. 
"  Zat  is  a  vaira  great  grace.  I  am  a 
priest  of  God,  and  I  have  not  zat  grace. 
You  must  be  vaira  careful  of  zat  grace !  " 

She  said  she  would. 

A  grace  that  comes  from  God — that  is, 
the  gift  of  nature — is  something  to  be 
careful  of,  not  something  to  be  vain  or 
proud  of.  A  man  is  born  heir  to  a  duke- 
dom or  a  throne.  What  of  it?  That  is 
not  to  his  credit.  The  family  may  give 
him  position,  opportunities  or  responsi- 
bilities, but  no  reason   for  glorification. 


A  man  is  born  an  Englishman.  That  is 
nothing  to  be  proud  of.  It  is  no  credit 
to  him.  He  might  have  been  born  a  Rus- 
sian or  a  Prussian  or  an  Italian,  which 
would  equally  have  been  no  discredit  to 
him.  So  if  a  man  is  born  an  American, 
or  an  Anglo-Saxon,  or  a  Caucasian,  it  is 
nothing  for  him  to  be  proud  of.  He  may 
be  humbly  glad  that  he  was  born  where 
he  has  had  the  privileges  of  civilization 
and  education,  and  he  has  corresponding 
obligations  to  make  the  most  of  his  ad- 
vantages, but  there  is  no  place  for  per- 
sonal or  racial  conceit. 

There  is  no  race  that  is  so  given  to  ar- 
rogance over  its  imagined  superiority  of 
blood  as  is  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  and  it  is 
its  chief  weakness.  Even  so  admirable  a 
poem  as  Kipling's  "  Recessional  " — and 
Kipling  seldom  sins  in  this  direction — 
has  its  fling  at  the  "  lesser  breeds."  This 
pretention  runs  to  insolence,  and  is  a 
political  damage  to  the  English  in  India 
and  to  Americans  in  the  Philippines  and 
at  home. 

One  of  the  worst  pieces  of  advice  that 
can  be  given  to  any  people  is  that  they 
cultivate  their  family,  national  or  race 
pride.  Yet,  that  is  the  instruction 
preached  for  a  hundred  years  to  French- 
men ;  and  the  result  is  that  in  France 
justice  has  a  hard  fight  against  "  glory." 
We  have  no  love  for  the  sentiment  prop- 
erly called  pride  in  the  greatness  and 
success  of  our  American  nation.  We 
do  not  care  to  "  point  with  pride  "  at 
what  we  have  done.  Other  sentiments 
are  far  more  suitable.  Such  pride,  too, 
easily  becomes,  on  Independence  Day, 
disgusting  vainglory.  We  may  be  thank- 
ful for  our  history ;  we  may  be  seriously 
resolved  to  make  the  most  of  our  oppor- 
tunities, but  boasting  is  excluded. 

We  often  hear  it  said  to  the  separated 
races  in  this  country,  "  Cultivate  your 
race  pride."  We  say  no  such  thing.  We 
would  have  no  more  pride  of  race  than 
pride  of  family.  Let  the  man — the  indi- 
vidual man  or  woman — keep  his  charac- 
ter clean ;  let  him  do  his  best  service  for 
those  associated  with  him;  let  him  be 
ashamed  when  he  fails  and  thankful 
when  he  succeeds,  and  he  will  thus 
honor  his  family,  his  race,  his  nation 
and  add  to  its  stock  of  honor  in  the 
world. 

For  the  last  analysis  or  synthesis  of 
ethics  will  take  account  of  men  indi- 
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vidually,  and  not  of  families,  nations  or 
races.  It  was  one  thin^  that  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  said  well :  "  Our  conn- 
try  is  the  world ;  our  countrymen  are 
all  mankind.'* 

Ta  anese      Possibly  Mr.  Colgate  Baker, 
^,  in   his   article   on   *'  Japanese 

Character,"  which  we  pub- 
lish this  week,  is  as  far  astray  on  one  side 
as  are  the  books  of  Lafcadio  Hearn,  the 
Levantine,  who  turned  Japanese,  on  the 
other.  We  decline  to  believe  that  there  is 
any  such  essential  and  innate  difference 
between  the  moral  natures  of  races  as 
cannot  be  changed  by  education. 
''  Never  "  is  a  word  that  looks  far  ahead, 
and  we  also  refuse  to  believe  that  the 
Japanese  have  to  no  appreciable  extent 
been  affected  by  Christianity  and  "never" 
will  be.  Already  the  Roman  Catholics 
claim  56,000  adherents  in  Japan,  and  the 
Greek  Catholics  half  as  many,  while  the 
Protestants  have  55,000.  The  Protestants 
have  500  organized  churches,  50,000  chil- 
dren in  their  Sunday  schools,  and  12,000 
in  other  schools.  But  their  greatest  in- 
fluence has  been  in  literature  and  in  the 
molding  of  public  opinion.  Christians 
stand  high  in  the  army  and  navy  and  in 
Parliament.  Admiral  IJriu  is  a  Christian, 
and  so  is  the  President  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Parliament.  There  are  more 
children  at  school  in  Japan  than  in  all 
Christian  Russia,  and  more  Japanese 
than  Russians  read  the  morning  papers. 
A  hundred  Japanese  are  in  German  uni- 
versities. As  to  the  charge  that  the  Japa- 
nese heartlessly  forget  their  dead,  we 
turn  for  comparison  to  the  old  family 
Bible,  and  we  there  read  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  chapter  of  Ecclesiasticus : 
"  My  Son,  let  tears  fall  down  over  the  dead, 

And  begin  to  lament,  as  if  thou  had  suffered 
great  harm  thyself; 

And  then  cover  his  body,  according  to  the 
custom, 

And  neglect  not  his  burial. 

Weep  bitterly,  and  make  great  moan,  and  use 
lamentation, 

As  he  is  worthy,  and  that  a  day  or  two. 

Lest  thou  be  evil  spoken  of ; 

And  then  comfort  thyself  for  thy  heaviness — 

For  of  heaviness  cometh  death. 

And    the    heaviness    of   the    heart    breaketh 
strength. 

Take  no  heaviness  to  heart ; 

Drive  it  away,  and  remember  the  last  end, 

Thou  shalt  not  do  him  good,  but  hurt  thyself. 

Yesterday  for  him,  to-day  for  thee. 


When  the  dead  is  at  rest,  let  his  remem- 
brance rest ; 

And  be  comforted  for  him,  when  his  spirit  is 
departed." 

A  Japanese  Who       ^^^l"^"      Keneko       now 

Knows  His  Bible       ^''^^^^"^^      ^^^   .P"'^^"^ 
btates,  an  ex-Mmister 

in  Japanese  Cabinets,  if  he  is  not  a  Chris- 
tian, understands  and  can  apply  the 
Bible  pretty  well.  He  told  the  reporters 
the  other  day  that  it  was  not  a  question 
whether  Russia  is  a  Christian  and  Japan 
a  pagan  country,  but  which  has  the  just 
cause  in  this  conflict.  It  does  not  seem, 
said  he,  like  good  Christianity  to  say 
that  the  pagan  fighting  in  a  just  cause 
must  be  put  down.  Then  he  repeated 
the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  and 
asked,  "  Is  not  Asia  the  poor  wounded 
traveler  that  has  fallen  among  thieves, 
and  is  not  Japan  the  good  Samaritan? 
And  did  not  Jesus  praise  the  good 
Samaritan,  who  was  a  Gentile,  above 
those  of  his  own  race?  Besides,'*  said 
he,  '*  is  not  Japan  the  country  where  re- 
ligious freedom  is  allowed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  Christians  occupy  the  high- 
est places  in  the  Government  ?  "  Baron 
Keneko  is  himself  a  graduate  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  as  are  also  Baron 
Komura,  the  present  Japanese  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Baron  Kurino, 
the  late  Japanese  Minister  to  Russia. 
Baron  Keneko  said : 

"  Every  department  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment has  been  developed  and  organized 
under  the  advice  of  Americans,  and  we  realize 
that  it  has  been  the  unselfish  object  of  the 
United  States  to  bring  us  to  Western  civiliza- 
tion in  the  most  peaceful  and  friendly  way 
without  encroachment  and  without  hurt." 

That  is  a  fair  statement ;  but  it  only  in 
part  accounts  for  American  sympathy 
with  Japan. 

A  O     k         This    from   the    Philadelphia 

„.  ,  Press  is  worth  reprintiner.  It 
Biography      .        -  y         ,  °  ,, 

IS   the   answer   given   by  the 

president  of  a  Philadelphia  company  to 
the  agent  of  one  of  the  biographical  di- 
rectory concerns,  who  asked  for  the 
usual  story  of  birth  ancestors,  educa- 
tion, religion  and  career: 

"  My  great-grandfather  was  shot  in  his  door- 
way in  the  American  Revolution  because  he 
would  neither  fight  nor  resist  the  British.  My 
grandfather  lost  a  fortune  because  he  would 
not  appear  in  a  law  court.  My  father's  house 
was  five  times  burglarized  because  he   would 
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lock  neither  doors,  windows  nor  drawers. 
When  my  father  died  neither  my  mother  nor 
any  member  of  my  family  wore  mourning. 

"  I  was  never  baptized.  I  married  without 
the  aid  of  a  clergyman.  1  have  never  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  nor 
any  other  oath ;  but  I  sometimes  silently  swear. 
I  have  never  served  on  a  jury,  and  never  will. 
Were  this  country  to  become  engaged  in  a 
great  war,  and  I  the  la.st  man  not  in  uniform,  I 
still  would  refuse  to  take  up  arms. 

"  In  my  house  a  piano  is  forbidden,  also 
any  other  musical  instrument,  save  the  human 
voice,  and  even  singing  is  prohibited  on  Sun- 
days. I  am  of  no  political  party,  never  vote, 
have  no  interest  even  in  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion. When  presented  to  the  President  at  the 
White  House,  I  addressed  him  as  Theodore, 
and  his  wife  as  Edith.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  are  not 
in  my  vocabulary,  nor  any  other  title,  save 
Friend. 

"  In  my  religion  there  is  neither  form,  creed, 
ritual,  liturgy  nor  priesthood,  nor  money-earn- 
ing nor  money-spending.  To  worship  costs  me 
two  dollars  a  year — my  surplus  is  given  with- 
out the  tinkling  of  cymbals  to  the  worthy  in 
need.  In  church  I  have  never  sat  beside  my 
wife,  daughter,  nor  any  other  woman. 

"  I  never  attend  big  dinners,  nor  toast  my 
fellowmen.  I  settle  material  disputes  with  my 
brothers  by  arbitration.  I  give  equal  rights  in 
all  things  to  women.  I  recognize  no  man  as  a 
lion.  I  have  never  lifted  my  hat  to  anyone — 
to  woman,  potentate  nor  God.  In  church  I 
keep  my  hat  on  my  head,  and  to  the  Golden 
Rule  I  add  the  admonition  '  Silence ! '  I  am 
the  man  to  whom  General  Booth  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  appreciating  the  humor  of  the  situa- 
tion, shouted  above  the  din  of  tambourine  and 
the  shriek  of  cornet :  *  Your  people  and  mine 
have  much  in  common.  You  add  a  little  quiet ; 
we  add  a  little  noise.' 

"  Please  omit  my  name  from  your  book.  A 
Quaker  has  no  use  for  the  brass  bands  of 
publicity." 

J« 

Philippine  The     census     of     the 

Self-Government  PhiHppine  Islands  has 
been  completed  in  per- 
fect peace,  altho  not  without  local  dififi- 
culties.  When  a  census  is  taken  for  the 
first  time  people  will  imagine  that  it  is 
meant  to  impose  new  taxes.  The  result 
of  the  census  is  not  yet  known,  and  yet 
remains  to  be  compiled.  But  the  inter- 
esting point  for  us  to  understand  is  that 
this  is  the  preparatory  step  to  giving-  the 
Philippines  the  same  degree  of  self-gov- 
ernment that  we  have  given  to  Porto 
Rico.  In  two  years,  under  the  law,  if  the 
Philippines  are  at  peace — the  Moro  coun- 
try   being    excluded — the    present    local 


self-government  will  be  extended  to  the 
general  government.  Thus  a  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  elected  by  the 
people,  which  will  have  equal  part  in 
the  government  of  the  Islands  u^ith  the 
Senate,  which  will  be,  for  the  present, 
a])pointive ;  and  Secretary  Taft  intends 
to  return  to  the  Islands  on  a  visit,  to  see 
that  the  system  is  properly  inaugurated. 
And  yet  they  get  up  ridiculous  commit- 
tees in  Boston  to  urge  Philippine  inde- 
pendence !  And  there  are  people  yet  who 
actually  believe  that  the  purpose  of  the 
American  people  toward  the  Philippine 
is  not  altruistic  and  beneficent.  Such  has 
been  the  central  purpose  of  our  people 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  Cuban 
independence.  • 

n-x.    j^       u       No     diplomatic     achieve- 

1  he  rrencn-  ,    •        1  1    , 

English  Treaty  "<="'  '"  *ese  late  years, 
always  exceptmg  the 
Court  of*  The  Hague,  makes  more  for 
international  peace  and  good  will  than 
the  announced  conclusion  of  a  treaty  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France,  in 
which  all  the  outstanding  questions  be- 
tween the  two  countries  of  any  gravity 
have  been  peacefully  settled.  What  Eu- 
rope would  dread  most  is  a  war  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,  which  might 
very  likely  involve  other  great  Powers 
and  bring  on  a  European  war  of  terri- 
ble dimensions  and  consequences.  That 
France  seems  to  get  the  best  of  the  pres- 
ent political  bargain  is  not  so  bad  a  thing, 
because  it  brings  France  into  closer 
sympathy  with  her  natural  ally  across 
the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  to  that  extent 
weakens  her  attachment  to  Russia,  which 
appears  to  be  Great  Britain's  natural 
enemy.  All  this  tends  to  throw  Russia 
and  Germany  together,  against  the  rest 
of  Europe.  France  becomes,  under  this 
treaty,  paramount  in  Morocco,  to  the 
considerable  loss  of  British  prestige 
there ;  but  France  has  a  nearer  right  in 
Morocco  than  has  Great  Britain,  if  not 
a  nearer  right  than  Spain,  which  is  now 
a  negligible  quantity  in  international  af- 
fairs. France  will  recognize  England's 
rights  in  Egypt,  but  will  obtain  from 
England  a  bit  of  African  territory  by 
which  she  will  gain  access  to  Lake  Tchad. 
For  Americans,  the  matter  of  most  in- 
terest is  that  France  accepts  pecuniary 
compensation  for  yielding  her  trouble- 
some rights  in  Newfoundland.  Of  course 
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all  this  will  not  please  Russia,  but  France  of    polygamy.      We    believed    that    po- 

has  got  nothing  out  of  Russia  these  years  lygamy  was  doomed  when  the  rule  was 

since  1870,  except  the  privilege  of  lend-  made  against  it  in  the  Church,  because 

ing  money  to  a  Government  threatened  such  reforms  do  not  go  backward, 

with  bankruptcy  by  the  war  with  Japan.  ^ 

«^  That  is  an  interesting  question  which 

I  ■  h  S          th       It  is   difficult  to  believe  the   Chicago    Federation   of   T.abor   dis- 

.,,    o       .         that    the    Irish    in    this  cussed  last  Sunday.     The  Chicago  Pres- 

witn  Russia                    ,        .                 ,  .  ,           •          -n/r-    •           >     a           •     •                    ^i 

country  have  a  bit  more  bytenan  Mmisters  Association — so  the 
sympathy  with  Russia  than  have  the  rest  Monday  papers  tell  us — sought  member- 
of  our  people,  but  they  declare  they  ship  in  the  Federation  of  Labor,  but  the 
have.  In  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  parade  latter  was  not  at  all  sure  whether  they 
last  week  there  were  a  multitude  of  Rus-  should  be  admitted.  Are  they  producers, 
sian  flags  carried;  and  at  a  meeting  of  was  the  question,  or  are  they ''parasites"? 
Irish  citizens  in  this  city  to  celebrate  the  Our  correspondent,  the  Rev.  Charles 
birthday  of  Robert  Emmet  resolutions  Stelzle,  was  present  to  hear  the  discus- 
were  passed  declaring  that  American  sion,  and  he  found  it  lively.  Ministers, 
sympathy  ought  to  go  with  Russia  in  lawyers,  physicians,  teachers,  Congress- 
the  present  war,  and  that  Secretary  Hay  men — are  they  ''  parasites  "  ?  And  will 
is  to  be  condemned  for  seeking  an  ''  open  the  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Association, 
door  "  in  China,  and  for  trying  to  "  local-  if  admitted,  be  expected  to  indulge  in 
ize  the  war  "  and  preserve  China's  '*  ad-  sympathetic  strikes  ? 
ministrative  entity,"  because  it  veils  hos-  ^ 
tility  to  Russia.  But  all  this  was  pure  As  to  the  m^in  facts  given  in  Mr. 
Democratic  politics,  and  the  pretended  Wharton  Barker's  important  communica- 
affection  for  Russia  is  only  undisguised  tion  this  week  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
hostility  to  England.  Irishmen  love  There  is  sufficient  testimony  to  prove  that 
liberty  and  hate  oppression  as  much  as  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  the  Rus- 
other  people,  and  it  is  impossible  that  sian  fleet  during  our  Civil  War  on  the 
they  should  have  any  deep-seated  love  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  under  sealed 
for  Russia.  To  them  England  is  the  orders,  was  meant  as  a  demonstration 
nearest  oppressor,  and  thev  shake  hands  against  the  recognition  of  the  Confed- 
with  any  enemy  of  hers.  Let  England  eracy  by  European  nations.  Whether  the 
give  Ireland  a  local  Parliament,  as  she  purpose  was  love  to  America  or  hostility 
ought  to,  and  all  this  hostility  would  to  Great  Britain  may  be  gathered  from 
give  place  to  pride  in  their  common  Mr.  Barker's  article, 
country.  ^ 

•^  President   Eliot,  of  Harvard  Univer- 

It  is  now  a  good  many  years  since  The  sity,  is  now  seventy  years  old,  and  by  no 

Independent  registered  a  vow    that    it  means  an  old  man.    We  do  not  hear  that 

would  utter  no  word  in  rebuke  of  Mor-  he  proposes  to  resign  at  that  age,  as  has 

mon  polygamy  without  accompanying  it  been  the  good  custom  at  Yale,  or  that  any- 

with  a  severer  condemnation  of  the  nearer  body  wants  him  to  do  so.    He  has  been  a 

and  worse  complex  marriage  system  of  most  efficient  leader  in   educational  re- 

the    Oneida    Community    close    at    our  forms,  even  if  he  has  in  some  directions 

doors.     That  enormity  was  overthrown  gone  farther  and  faster  than  sound  wis- 

by  the  determination  of  the  young  mem-  dom  would  dictate,  and  he  has  had  to  be 

hers  as  they  grew  up,  and  the  Community  restrained  by  his  associates  in  the  govern- 

leader  left  it  and  spent  the  remnant  of  his  ment  of  the  university, 

days  at  Niagara  Falls.     It  is  a  hopeful  ^ 

statement,  which  comes  from  Salt  Lake  At  a  Vermont  school  a  student  was 

City,  that  five  hundred  voung  Mormons  caught  by  upper  classmen,  stripped  and 

have  banded  together  and  threaten  to  quit  tarred  and  feathered.     His  parents  have 

the  Church  unless  President  Smith  and  done  the  proper  thing ;  they  have  had  suit 

other  leaders  cease  living  in  polygamy,  brought  against  the  culprits  for  assault 

It  is  from  that  source,  from  the  young  and  battery,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 

men   and   women   inside,   that  the   hope  will  be  severely  punished.    The  law  is  the 

must  be  expected  of  the  utter  overthrow  means  to  stop  the  crime  of  hazing. 
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Women  and  Life  Insurance  good.     Capital   with   which   a   son   or 
^                        ,           ,                           ,  daiie^hter   can   s;o   into   business   is   also 
Time    was    when    the    woman    who     thus  orovided 
wished  to  insure  her    life    encountered        Life  insurance  also  offers  a  profitable 
many  difficulties.     Some  companies  did     ^^^j^    ^f    ^^^^    f^^.    ^^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^ 
take  women  as  risks,  but  were  ungallant     ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  -^  ^^-^  ^^  ^^^_ 
enough  to  insert  severe  conditions  and    ^^^^  ^.^^^1  incomes  in  the  place  of  pit- 
difficult  specifications  in  the  policies  is-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  they  formerly  enjoyed  (?). 
sued  to  them,    i  he  physical  examinations  ^ 
to   which   women   were   subjected   were 

rigorous,  and  if  the  "  soundness  "  of  the  Uniform    Hose   Couplmgs 
woman  was  satisfactory  she  was  obliged  The  recent  extensive  fires  in  Baltimore 
to  pay  an  extra  premium  to  cover  any  and  Rochester,  from  both  of  which  cities 
possible  fatality  to  which  she  might  be  calls  were  made  upon  neighboring  cities 
subject  because  of  her  sex.  for  aid  in  fire  fighting,  has  directed  atten- 
Now,     however,     all    this    has    been  tion  to  the  desirability  of  uniformity  in 
changed.      In   insurance   circles    women  the    size    and    screw    threads    of    hose 
are  (metaphorically)  received  with  open  coupHngs  throughout  the  country.   Man- 
arms.      Prejudices  against  the  feminine  ufacturers  of  microscopes  long  ago  found 
hazard  have  passed  with  time,  and  they  what  is  called  the  society  screw  a  good 
are  insured  as  eagerly  as  if  they  had  not  thing,  the  universal   adoption  of  which 
the  old  sex  handicap.     Some  of  the  life  makes    objectives    of    all    makes    inter- 
insurance  companies  have,  it  is  true,  only  changeable,  and  if  a  standard  is  good  in 
come  into  line  during  the  past  year,  but  one   case   it   ought   to   be   good   in   the 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  other.  When  such  extensive  fires  occur  as 
The  part  taken  by  women  in  the  busi-  those    which    recently    visited    both    the 
ness  world  and  their  close  business  con-  cities  named  it  is  a  very  serious  obstacle 
tact  with  men  has  impressed  the  masculine  to  effective  work  on  the  part  of  visiting 
point  of  view  upon  women  so  situated,  fire  companies  to  find  at  the  outset  that 
Consequently  the  business  woman  of  to-  it  is  impossible  to  couple  their  hose  lines 
day  has  come  to  look  upon  life  insurance  to  the  hydrants.     Failing  an  open  supply 
with  her  own  or  some  other  brother  as  of  water  available  by  means  of  suction 
a  good  investment  for  her  money.    This  pipes,  the  fire  engines  might  as  well  be 
is  particularly  the  case  with  self-support-  scrap  iron.      The  Spectator  in  uttering 
ing  women.     It  has  taken  a  very  long  a  warning  note  on  this  subject  merits  the 
time  for  some  of  the  companies  to  find  co-operation  of  the  insurance  journals  as 
out  that  women  as  a  class  live  longer  well  as  of  the  companies  who  are  finan- 
than  men,  but  that  they  do,  now  seems  cially  interested  in  the  hazards, 
pretty  well  established,  and    in    conse-  ^ 

quence  since  1890  women  have  been  re-  j^       Probable      Origin     of     the 

garded  as  gilt  edged  risks.  ^ 

This,  as  Gage  E.  Tarbell  has  pointed  Baltimore  Fire 
out,  has  opened  up  a  tremendous  field,  A  report  just  issued  by  the  special 
composed  of  teachers,  nurses,  secretaries,  committee  appointed  by  the  General  Loss 
women  in  clerical  positions  of  various  Committee  of  the  insurance  companies 
kinds,  and  other  female  bread  winners,  interested  in  the  recent  big  fire  at  Balti- 
In  some  cases  a  woman  now  reverses  the  more  states  that  the  fire  must  have  origi- 
conventions  and  insures  herself  in  favor  nated  through  the  agency  of  a  lighted 
of  her  husband,  altho  insurance  com-  match,  a  cigar  or  cigarette  stub  dropped 
panics  do  not  always  look  upon  this  with  through  a  broken  deadlight  in  the  side- 
favoring  eyes.  Many  mothers  have  walk.  The  combustion  of  inflammable 
adopted  the  idea  of  taking  out  15-year  material  thus  started  may  have  smoldered 
policies  as  a  means  of  educating  their  for  a  long  time,  creating  heat  and  smoke 
children.  When  the  policy  is  taken  out  which,  when  the  doors  were  burst  open 
simultaneously  with  the  birth  of  the  child  by  the  firemen,  caused  flames  and  the  ex- 
it matures  just  when  it  will  do  the  most  plosions  that  have  been  described. 
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The   Fall  of  Sully 

In  Sully's  brief  career,  his  successes 
and  his  failure,  there  is  nothing  new. 
Such  has  been  the  history  of  the  Keenes 
and  the  Leiters  in  wheat,  the  Prices,  the 
Steenstrands  and  the  Inmans  in  cotton. 
There  comes  a  time  when  the  best 
equipped  of  these  daring  speculators  loses 
his  head  and  actually  begins  to  believe  the 
stories  and  arguments  which  he  has  been 
urging  others  to  accept.  Daniel  J.  Sully 
had  an  exceptional  knowledge  of  the  cot- 
ton trade.  He  had  been  a  buyer  of  cotton 
for  great  mills.  In  the  South  he  had  care- 
fully and  intelligently  studied  the  indus- 
try of  producing  cotton.  In  a  broker's 
office  and  in  the  Exchange  he  had  be- 
come familiar  with  the  methods  of  trad- 
ing and  speculation.  All  this  was  prepa- 
ration for  that  spectacular  campaign  of 
eighteen  months  that  gave  him  great 
riches  and  then  dropped  him  again  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder. 

During  the  crop  year  of  1902  the  price 
of  cotton  ranged  between  7%  and  9  cents. 
Sully  and  those  who  followed  his  lead 
raised  it  from  S}i  at  the  beginning  of 
1903  to  13/^  in  July.  There  was  for  him 
in  that  a  profit  of  about  $2,000,000. 
Proof  that  he  had  not  yet  lost  his  head 
is  shown  in  his  purchase  at  that  time  of 
an  annuity  of  $10,000.  Later  in  the  year 
the  price  was  down  again.  Another  ad- 
vance from  the  low  point  touched  in 
October  increased  his  profits.  It  was  in 
February  last  that  the  price  was  pushed 
up  to  17^  cents.  At  the  beginning  of 
that  month  Sully  told  a  friend  that  he 
had  won  $6,000,000  and  was  trading  to 
make  only  $1,000,000  more.  Reaching 
for  the  one  more  he  lost  the  six.  At  first 
he  had  sought,  as  he  said,  to  educate  the 
people  up  to  14-cent  cotton ;  at  the  end 
he  had  himself  come  to  believe  in  20-cent 
cotton.  He  lost  sight  of  the  closed  mills 
here  and  abroad,  of  the  reduced  wages  of 
employees  remaining  at  work,  of  the  re- 
stricted consumption  of  cotton  goods.  He 
continued  to  buy,  and  at  the  same  time 
other  speculators  who  had  been  buying 
with  him  decided  to  sell.  In  fact,  they 
unloaded  upon  him.  He  could  not  for- 
ever keep  on  buying,  and  so  prices  fell 
and  he  went  down  with  them. 

It  would  be  better  for  the  cotton  indus- 
try, in  the  mills  and  on  the  plantations,  if 
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there  were  no  Sullys.  The  effect  of  the 
abnormal  prices  maintained  temporarily 
by  these  speculators  has  been  to  disturb 
greatly  the  mill  industry  in  England  and 
here  at  home,  cutting  down  wages  and 
even  closing  factories.  It  has  stimulated 
harmful  speculation  in  the  cities  and 
small  towns  of  the  South,  and  promoted 
the  attempts  of  our  European  customers 
to  grow  cotton  on  their  own  colonial 
lands  in  the  East.  Our  planters  have  re- 
ceived extraordinary  prices  for  their  cot- 
ton, but  in  the  long  run  a  fair  price,  un- 
disturbed by  sharp  fluctuations,  and  de- 
termined by  the  rule  of  natural  demand 
and  supply,  is  best  for  them  and  for  all  of 
our  people. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Steamship  Company,  recent- 
ly published,  shows  a  net  profit  of 
$5,500,000  for  the  year.  No  subsidies, 
the  report  says,  are  received  from  the 
Government. 

.  . .  .Railroad  net  earnings  for  Januarv 
(103  roads  reporting)  show  a  loss  of 
$8,000,000,  or  25  per  cent.,  as  compared 
with  those  of  January  a  year  ago,  the  de- 
cline being  from  $32,000,000  to  $24,000,- 
000. 

....  The  Bank  of  New  York,  the  oldest 
bank  in  New  York  and  the  second  bank 
established  in  this  country,  observed  its 
one  hundred  and  twentieth  anniversary 
last  week.  The  constitution  of  the  bank 
was  written  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  who 
was  its  counsel  and  a  stockholder  and 
director.  The  bank  has  occupied  its  pres- 
ent location  at  William  and  Wall  streets 
since  1798,  except  for  a  temporary  re- 
moval during  a  yellow  fever  epidemic. 

.  .  .  .Dividends  and  coupons  an- 
nounced : 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  R'way,  Gen. 
Mort.  4's,  payable  April  ist. 

San  Francisco  &  San  Joaquin  Vail.  R'way, 
ist  Mort.  5's,  payable  April  ist. 

Franklin  Trust  Co.,  Brooklyn,  quarterly,  3 
per  cent.,  payable  March  31st. 

United  Fruit  Co.,  Boston,  quarterly,  i^  per 
cent.,  payable  April  15th. 

Am.  Teleph.  &  Tel.  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50  per 
share,  payable  April  15th. 

Am,  Woolen  Co.,  Preferred,  i^'  per  cent., 
payable  15th. 

Empire  State  Surety  Co.,  2}4  per  cent.,  pay- 
able April  ist. 
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Instructions  for  the 
Canal  Commission 


At  the  first  formal 
meeting  of  the 
Panama  Canal 
Commission,  last  week,  an  important 
letter  of  instructions  from  the  Presi- 
dent was  read.  The  Commissioners 
knew,  he  said,  that  they  had  been 
chosen  with  reference  to  nothing  save 
his  belief  that  they  were,  among  all 
the  available  men  of  whom  he  had 
knowledge,  the  best  fitted  to  bring  this 
great  task  to  a  successful  conclusion  : 

"  You  have  been  chosen  purely  because  of 
your  personal  and  professional  reputation  for 
integrity  and  ability.  You  represent  the  whole 
country.  You  represent  neither  section  nor 
party.  I  have  not  sought  to  find  out  the  poli- 
tics of  a  single  one  of  you,  and  indeed  as  to 
the  majority  of  you  I  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  what  your  political  affiliations  are.  I  be- 
lieve that  each  one  of  you  will  serve  not  merely 
with  entire  fidelity,  but  with  the  utmost  effi- 
ciency. If  at  any  time  I  feel  that  any  one  of 
you  is  not  rendering  the  best  service  which  it 
is  possible  to  procure  I  shall  feel  called  upon 
to  disregard  alike  my  feelings  for  the  man  and 
the  man's  own  feelings,  and  forthwith  to  sub- 
stitute for  him  on  the  Commission  some  other 
man  whom  I  deem  capable  of  rendering  bet- 
ter service.  Moreover,  I  shall  expect,  if  at 
any  time  any  one  of  you  feels  that  the  work  is 
too  exhausting  and  engrossing  for  him  to  do 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  that  he  will,  of  his 
own  accord,  so  inform  me,  in  order  that  I  may 
replace  him  by  some  man  who  to  the  requisite 
ability  joins  the  will  and  the  strength  to  give 
all  the  effort  needed." 

He  should  expect  them,  he  continued, 
to  be  guided  by  these  same  principles 
in  the  choice  and  retention  of  subordi- 
nates : 

"  I  shall  expect  you  to  appoint  no  man  for 
reasons  other  than  your  belief  in  the  aid  he  can 
render  you  in  digging  the  canal.  If,  having 
appointed    any   man,   you    find   that   your   ex- 


pectations  about  him  are  not  fulfilled,  or  that 
from  any  reason  he  falls  short  of  his  duty,  I 
shall  expect  you  to  dismiss  him  out  of  hand. 
I  shall  expect  that  under  such  circumstances 
you  will  pay  not  the  slightest  heed  to  any 
backing  or  influence  the  man  may  have.  I 
assume,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  in  dealing 
with  contractors  you  will  act  on  precisely  the 
principles  which  would  apply  to  any  great  pri- 
vate business  undertaking." 

It  was  unnecessary,  he  added,  to  say 
anything  as  to  the  standard  of  honesty 
to  be  exacted  from  every  employee  or 
contractor;  but  he  wished  to  emphasize 
the  need  of  unceasing  vigilance  in  the 
performance  of  this  great  work,  which 
"  is  to  be  done  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, and  as  economically  as  is  con- 
sistent with  thoroughness."  He  asked 
their  special  attention  to  the  question 
of  sanitation  and  hygiene : 

"  You  will  take  measures  to  secure  the  best 
medical  experts  for  this  purpose  whom  you  can 
obtain,  and  you  will,  of  course,  make  the  con- 
tractors submit  as  implicitly  as  your  own  em- 
ployees to  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
medical  department  under  you.  I  presume  you 
will  find  it  best  to  have  one  head  for  this  medi- 
cal department,  but  that  I  shall  leave  to  your 
own  judgment. 

"The  plans  are  to  be  carefully  made  with 
a  view  to  the  needs  not  only  of  the  moment, 
but  of  the  future.  The  expenditures  are  to 
be  supervised  as  rigorously  as  if  they  were 
being  made  for  a  private  corporation,  depend- 
ent for  its  profits  upon  the  returns.  You  are  to 
secure  the  best  talent  this  country  can  afford 
to  meet  the  conditions  created  by  every  need 
which  may  arise.  The  methods  for  achieving 
the  results  must  be  yours.  What  this  nation 
will  insist  upon  is  that  the  results  be  achieved." 

W.  A.  Day  and  C.  W.  Russell  will  rep- 
resent the  Department  of  Justice  in 
Paris  with  respect  to  the  transfer  of 
the  Canal  Company's  property. — Gen- 
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cral  Reyes  said,  last  week,  before  leav- 
ing France  for  Colombia,  that  he  de- 
sired to  avoid  action  that  would  de- 
lay the  construction  of  the  canal.  His 
remarks  indicated  a  belief  that  he  had 
been  elected  President  of  Colombia. 
Recent  reports  from  Bogota  say  that 
he  was  defeated  by  Joaquin  Velez. 


.      .      On  the  Republican  side.  State 
„  ,.  .  and    District    conventions,    by 

Politics  '        j_  J.-  .1  • 

mstructions,  or  otherwise,  are 
calling  for  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. In  Georgia,  Texas  and  Mississippi 
there  is  a  race  division  of  delegations 
at  large — two  whites  and  two  negroes 
for  each  of  the  States.  Ex-Governor 
Crane,  of  Massachusetts,  has  finally  de- 
cided that  he  will  not  take  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  National  Committee. — In  the 
Democratic  Party,  Mr.  Hearst's  growing 
strength  as  a  candidate  for  the  nomina- 
tion annoys  the  conservative  element. 
At  last  accounts,  of  128  delegates  elected 
in  Illinois  he  had  120.  The  delegates 
from  South  Dakota  are  his,  and  he  will 
probably  have  those  of  Kansas  and 
Minnesota.  It  is  expected  that  a  large 
majority  of  those  chosen  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  will  vote  for  him.  In  Boston,  last 
week,  he  began  the  publication  of  a 
newspaper,  and  the  presses  were  started 
by  the  Republican  Governor  of  the  State, 
who  commended  Mr.  Hearst's  enterprise, 
saying  that  ''  an  aggressive  and  fearless 
press  is  the  greatest  power  for  good  in 
the  world."  The  ceremonies  were  fol- 
lowed in  the  evening  by  a  meeting  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Labor  League,  at  which  was  read  a  long 
letter  from  Mr.  Hearst,  against  Trusts. 
His  supporters  in  Massachusetts  are  con- 
tending with  the  friends  of  Mr.  Olney 
for  control  of  the  State's  delegation. — 
Judge  Parker  will  have  a  majority  of  the 
delegates  from  New  York.  Some  assert 
that  the  real  purpose  of  the  Tammany 
leader,  Mr.  Murphy,  in  opposing  instruc- 
tions in  favor  of  any  candidate,  is  to  serve 
in  some  way  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Hearst. 
The  Judge's  friends  explain  that  his  si- 
lence concerning  all  political  questions  is 
due  to  his  determination  to  preserve  the 
dignity  of  the  bench.  Ex- Judge  Roger 
A.  Pryor  publishes  a  statement  in  which 
he  says  that  he  has  known  Judge  Parker 
for  years  and  can  say  that  the  latter  is 


hostile  to  Trusts. — There  is  talk  among 
the  Democrats  of  New  Jersey  about 
nominating  Mr.  Cleveland  for  Governor 
of  the  State. — General  Miles,  in  a  letter 
to  a  prominent  temperance  leader,  ad- 
vises that  the  Prohibition  Party  take  no 
action  until  after  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  conventions,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  guided  by  the  inadequacy  of 
their  platforms  or  candidates. — Secre- 
tary Moody  intends  to  retire  from  the 
Cabinet  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
present  term,  to  resume  the  practice  of 
law. — Governor  Warfield,  of  Maryland, 
has  suggested  to  the  Democrats  of  the 
State  Legislature  important  changes  in 
the  bill  for  a  Constitutional  Amendment 
(recently  passed,  and  designed  to  dis- 
franchise negroes),  and  has  withheld  his 
approval,  pending  a  consideration  of  his 
propositions.  He  asks  that  all  citizens 
naturalized  before  the  adoption  of  the 
Amendment  shall  be  permitted  to  vote, 
and  that  the  franchise  be  given  to  any 
citizen  who  has  $400  worth  of  property. 
The  Democratic  majoritv,  resenting  this 
interference,  has  ordered  that  the  Bill  or 
Amendment  be  held  by  the  clerk  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  until  it  shall  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Governor  to  place  it  on  the 
official  ballot  for  the  election  in  1905. 
This  attempt  to  ignore  the  Governor's 
veto  power  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Gor- 
man. 

Conviction  of  J^^  case  against  Senator 
Senator  Burton  J^^^?^  ^:  Burton,  of 
Kansas,  charged  with 
having  unlawfully  accepted  pay  for  using 
his  influence  at  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  Rialto  Grain  and 
Securities  Company,  apparently  to  pre- 
vent the  issue  of  an  order  withholding 
from  that  company  the  use  of  the  mails, 
was  given  to  the  jury,  in  St.  Louis,  last 
Saturday  night.  A  verdict  of  guilty  was 
announced  on  Monday.  It  was  admitted 
at  the  trial  that  the  Senator  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Rialto  Company  as  gen- 
eral counsel  at  $500  a  month,  and  had 
received  $2,500;  that  he  had  inquired  at 
the  Post  Office  Department  concerning 
the  complaints  of  persons  who  said  they 
had  been  defrauded  by  the  company,  and 
that  he  had  sent  to  the  company  in 
November,  1902,  a  letter  containing  the 
following  words : 
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"  No  action  will  be  taken  against  you  [at 
Washington]  without  me  being  advised,  and  I 
shall  be  informed  of  any  hearings  before  the 
Post  Office  Department.  In  return,  if  agree- 
able, you  will  please  make  remittances  for  my 
first  month's  salary." 

The  Vice-President  and  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  company  testified  that  at 
Burton's  request,  in  December  last,  they 
had  destroyed  letters  received  from  him. 
Chief  Inspector  Cochran  (of  the  Depart- 
ment) testified  that  Burton  had  told  him 
that  he  appeared  at  the  Department  as 
an  attorney  for  the  company,  and  not  as 
a  Senator.  Burton  had  said  to  him  that 
many  Senators  increased  their  incomes 
in  such  ways,  and  that  several  Senators 
whom  he  had  consulted  had  assured  him 
that  his  action  was  not  unlawful.  Bur- 
ton, testifying  in  his  own  behalf,  said  that 
he  became  counsel  for  the  company  be- 
cause he  needed  the  money.  He  had 
never  sought  to  influence  the  action  of 
the  Department.  His  inquiries  concern- 
ing complaints  were  made  in  order  that 
he  might  know  for  his  own  protection 
whether  the  company  was  violating  the 
law.  "I  told  Mr.  Cochran,"  said  he, 
''  that  other  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives had  built  up  large  private  practices 
during  their  terms  of  office,  and  that  I, 
in  a  small  way,  desired  to  emulate  them." 
He  said  he  had  urged  Cochran  to  warn 
him  if  at  any  time  he  did  wrong.  The 
rnaximum  oenalty  for  the  Senator's  of- 
fense is  imprisonment  for  two  years,  a 
fine  of  $i<j,ooo,  and  disqualification  for 
holding  :•  Federal  office. — Charles  Cun- 
ningharr  a  millionaire  owner  of  sheep 
and  cattie  ranches,  has  been  indicted  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  with  six  of  his  employees, 
for  conspiring  to  defraud  the  Govern- 
ment of  large  tracts  of  land.  Secretary 
Hitchcock  says  that  this  is  only  a  begin- 
ning and  that  many  other  indictments 
will  follow. 


The  Work  of 

:   Congress 


China  has  denounced  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  treaty, 
which  will  therefore  ex- 
pire by  limitation  on  December  27th.  If 
this  action  had  not  been  taken,  the  agree- 
ment would  have  been  in  force  for  an- 
other term  of  ten  years.  China  was  told 
that  conditions  more  favorable  to  her 
could  not  be  obtained,  and  that  a  new 
treaty  might  not  be  ratified  at  Washing- 
ton.    If  it  should  be  rejected,  she  would 


be  exposed  to  the  full  rigors  of  the  Geary 
law.  But  she  insisted  upon  denunciation, 
and  now  the  State  Department  is  prepar- 
ing a  new  treaty.  Mr.  Hearst  in  his 
newspapers  urges  workingmen  to  be  on 
guard  with  respect  to  a  new  agreement, 
and  to  use  their  influence  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  Chinese  into  the  Panama 
Canal  zone  or  the  Philippine  Islands. — 
There  will  be  no  decision  at  this  session 
in  the  case  of  Senator  Smoot.  It  is  said 
that  a  sub-committee  will  be  authorized 
to  visit  Utah  and  to  make  there  an  inves- 
tigation covering  the  whole  Mormon 
question.  The  effect  of  the  testimony 
already  taken  has  convinced  the  commit- 
tee that  the  inquiry  must  go  beyond  Mr. 
Smoot's  right  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate. — 
Mr.  Miers,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
minority  in  the  House  Pensions  Com- 
mittee, in  the  course  of  a  speech  against 
the  recent  executive  order,  which  virtual- 
ly grants  service  pensions,  estimated  the 
annual  cost  of  the  order  at  $14,174,000, 
of  which  only  $3,470,000  will  go  to  pen- 
sioners now  on  the  roll,  in  the  form  of 
increases  for  age.  Senator  Carmack  has 
introduced  a  resolution  asking  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  for  an  opinion  as  to 
the  legality  of  the  new  order.  Mr.  Hoar, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  said  he  hoped 
the  resolution  would  not  be  referred  to 
that  committee,  as  there  would  not, 
probably,  be  time  at  this  session  for  an 
investigation  and  a  report.  With  respect 
to  the  increases  authorized  to  be  made 
with  the  pensioner's  advancing  age,  the 
order  appears  to  be  in  conflict  with  an 
existing  law,  which  provides  that  ''  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  permanent  specific  dis- 
abilities "  the  increase  must  be  preceded 
bv  and  must  depend  upon  the  examining 
surgeon's  certificate  establishing  these 
disabilities  and  made  under  the  claim  for 
increase. — In  the  case  of  District  Judge 
Charles  Swayne,  of  Florida,  the  House 
Committee's  report,  calling  for  impeach- 
ment, is  very  severe.  It  asserts  that  he 
has  been  harsh,  tyrannical  and  oppres- 
sive ;  that  he  has  continuously  and  per- 
sistently violated  the  laws ;  that  he  has 
fined  and  imprisoned  members  of  the  bar 
through  ignorance  or  malice  and  without 
authority  of  law ;  that  he  has  been  guilty 
of  a  gross  abuse  of  judicial  power  in  pur- 
chasing land  that  was  in  litigation  before 
him  and  in  imprisoning  attorneys  who 
brought  suit  to  clear  the  title  of  the  same, 
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and  in  lending  himself  to  a  conspiracy  to  arms.  Upon  the  arrival  there  of  troQps, 
ruin  an  honest  man,  one  Hoskins,  whose  on  the  22d,  the  sale  of  fire  arms  was 
son  was  driven  to  suicide  by  Swayne's  at-  forbidden,  all  persons  having  such  wea- 
tempt  unjustly  to  imprison  him  for  con-  pons  were  required  to  register  them 
tempt.  Congress  desires  to  adjourn  by  with  the  military  authorities,  and  the 
May  1st.  An  impeachment  trial  might  publication  of  an  Italian  weekly  (said 
consume  a  month.  It  may  be  that  the  to  be  an  advocate  of  anarchy)  was  sup- 
taking  of  testimony  can  be  delegated  to  pressed.  The  Governor  and  the  At- 
a  committee.  At  all  events,  the  Senate  torney-General  decided  that  labor  agi- 
does  not  intend  that  adjournment  shall  tators  who  had  come  to  Trinidad  from 
be  delayed  by  this  case,  which  will  proba-  other  States  should  be  deported.  On 
bly  go  over  to  the  next  session. — Senator  the  26th,  "  Mother  "  Jones,  William 
Quay's  resolution  calling  upon  the  Treas-  Wardjon  (of  Iowa),  Joseph  Pagini  and 
ury  for  a  statement  of  the  difference  be-  Adolph  Bartolli,  editors  of  the  sup- 
tween  the  gold  value  and  the  paper  cur-  pressed  weekly,  were  arrested,  placed 
rency  value  of  payments  made  to  the  on  an  east  bound  train  and  ordered 
Delaware  Indians  in  the  years  from  1862  never  to  return  to  Las  Animas  County, 
to  1878  has  excited  some  alarm  and  was  President  Moyer,  of  the  Western  Fed- 
characterized  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Hale  eration  of  Miners,  has  been  arrested, 
as  an  opening  wedge  for  a  demand  for  and  is  in  jail  at  Telluride,  charged  with 
the  difference.  The  statement,  it  is  said,  having  desecrated  the  national  flag  by- 
will  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  claim.  The  printing  incendiary  addresses  on  pic- 
claims  that  might  be  made  upon  such  a  tures  of  it. — At  the  beginning  of  this 
foundation,  Mr.  Hale  remarked,  would  week,  there  was  no  prospect  of  an  ap- 
call  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  proaching  settlement  of  the  contro- 
— Inquiry  concerning  the  postal  report  versy  that  threatens  to  paralyze  again 
relating  to  the  requests  of  Congressmen  the  building  industry  in  New  York. 
shows  that  First  Assistant  Wynne  ob-  The  bricklayers  say  they  will  not  re- 
jected to  the  use  of  their  names,  because  sume  work  until  the  employers  recog- 
they  had  only  been  doing  their  duty.  Mr.  nize  the  laborers'  or  hod  carriers* 
Payne  agreed  with  him ;  but  Chairman  union ;  the  employers  decline  to  recog- 
Overstreet  called  for  the  entire  list,  and  it  nize  this  association  of  unskilled  work- 
was  prepared  for  him  under  the  direction  men.  Some  assert  that  the  controversy 
of  Chief  Inspector  Cochran. — Ex-Post-  is  due  to  the  influence  upon  the  brick- 
master  General  Charles  Emory  Smith  in  layers  of  a  large  fire  proofing  company 
his  newspaper  attacks  Charles  J.  Bona-  that  has  heretofore  been  excluded  by 
parte,  the  Government's  special  counsel,  the  agreement  between  the  bricklayers 
calling  him  an  "  irresponsible  crank."  and  their  employers  from  contracting 

«^  for  the  fire  proof  work  in  high  build- 

j   ,           Martial  law  was  proclaimed  ings.     Nicholas  Rose,  a  walking  dele- 

j^.              last  week  in  two  counties  of  gate  of  the  laborers'  union,  has  been 

^  ^            C  o  1  o  r  a  d  o — L  a  s     Animas,  arrested   for   offering   to   call    off  the 

which    includes    Trinidad,    where    the  strike  on  a  certain  building  for  $250. 

coal    miners    have   been   on    strike    for  Part  of  the  money  was  paid  to  him  in 

several   months;   and   San   Miguel,   in  marked  bills. — There   was  enacted  in 

which  Telluride  is  situated.     When  it  New  Jersey  last  week  a  bill  forbidding 

was  learned  that  the  sixty  union  min-  the  employment  of  children  under  14 

ers  forcibly  expelled  from  Telluride  by  years  of  age  in  factories,  requiring  fire 

the  Citizens'  Alliance  intended  to  fight  escapes  for  the  safety  of  employees  and 

their  way  back,  and  had.  obtained  from  providing  for  ventilation  and  sanitary 

Judge   Stevens    (of  one   of   the   State  safeguards    in    the    mills. — The    street 

courts)    an  injunction  restraining  the  railway  strike  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  is 

Alliance  from  opposing  them,  the  Gov-  recalled  by  the  trial  and  conviction  of 

ernor  sent  troops  to  Telluride,  where  Willis  Vandemark,  one  of  the  strikers, 

the  local  press  was  subjected  to  censor-  who  was  sentenced  last  week  to  be  im- 

ship.      It  was  reported  that   1,500  of  prisoned  two  years  for  perjury.    It  was 

the  strikers  at  Trinidad  had  procured  due  in  part  to  his  perjured  testimony 
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that  the  masked  men  who  attacked  a  y^^Qti^gr  Dr  fu  ^  French  officer,  Cap- 
non-union  motorman  and  killed  a  po-  ^^^^  tain  Martin,  recently 
liceman  escaped  conviction,  last  year.  received  by  mistake  a 

^  letter  addressed  to  a  clerk  in  the  Min- 
istry of  Marine  with  the  same  name, 
.  .  Peace  appears  to  have  arranging  for  a  rendezvous  with  the 
\  V^^^"^  been  restored  on  the  Naval  Attache  of  the  Japanese  Lega- 
island  of  Jolo  by  the  tion  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the 
death  of  Pangliman  Hassan,  the  irrecon-  latter,  according  to  previous  engage- 
cilable  chief  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  ment,  certain  confidential  documents 
cause  of  the  recent  brief  war.  His  fol-  o  the  navy.  Martin  was  arrested  and 
lowers,  of  whom  there  were  at  first  2,000,  imprisoned,  and  the  Japanese  Naval 
having  been  slain  or  driven  to  the  Attache,  Prince  Itchijo,  has  denied  re- 
swamps,  he  sought  a  hiding  place.  From  ceiving  any  information  from  him  or 
this  he  was  dislodged  by  dattos  who  sub-  having  any  interview  with  him.  One 
mit  to  American  rule.  He  was  then  sur-  document  is  reported  missing  at  the 
rounded  by  General  Wood's  troops  and  Admiralty,  and  others  may  have  been 
killed. — In  Luzon,  Makario  Sakay,  Presi-  photographed.  A  great  deal  of  excite- 
dent  of  the  latest  of  the  so-called  Philip-  ment  has  been  roused  over  the  sus- 
pine  Republics,  has  been  killed,  with  fif-  pected  treachery,  on  account  of  the  pos- 
teen  of  his  followers,  by  the  constabulary,  sibility  of  war  in  the  near  future  with 
Sakay  is  said  to  have  circulated  a  letter,  Japan  and  the  similarity  to  the  Drey- 
or  proclamation,  after  the  visit  of  Gen-  fus  case,  and  the  incident  will  be  used 
eral  Miles  to  the  islands,  asserting  that  as  another  weapon  against  M.  Pelletan, 
the  latter  had  promised  that  the  Demo-  the  Minister  of  Marine,  who  is  having 
crats  would  give  the  Filipinos  independ-  a  hard  time  to  hold  his  place  now 
ence. — At  the  recent  provincial  elections  against  the  charges  of  mismanagement 
16  governors  were  re-elected  and  11  de-  and  inefficiency  in  his  department.  It  is 
feated.  In  Albay,  Captain  Betts,  former-  claimed  that  the  letter  to  Quartermaster 
ly  of  the  volunteer  army,  who  married  a  Martin,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  po- 
Filipino,  gives  way  to  a  native.  The  elec-  lice,  is  signed  by  Prince  Itchijo.  Since 
tions  were  quietly  conducted,  and  the  M.  Pelletan  is  a  Socialist  and  some  of  his 
number  of  protests  and  contests  leads  party  are  avowedly  opposed  to  the  Rus- 
Secretary  Taft  to  remark  that  the  natives  sian  alliance,  he  is  the  object  of  suspicion 
appear  to  be  familiar  with  the  political  and  animosity  on  the  part  of  many, 
methods  of  our  own  people. — The  Secre-  ^ 
tary,  testifying  before  a  Congressional  French  ^  great  many  amendments 
committee  last  week,  said  that  the  Fili-  Ej^ucation  ^^^^  ^^^"  offered  to  the 
pinos  were  looking  forward  eagerly  to  motion  of  the  Government 
the  establishment  of  a  popular  legislative  to  prohibit  teaching  by  the  religious 
assembly.  He  thought  that  at  first  they  orders,  but  so  far  only  two  of  them 
would  be  disposed  to  legislate  for  the  re-  have  been  passed.  One  of  them,  ex- 
generation  of  mankind  rather  than  in  a  tending  the  time  for  the  completion  of 
practical  way.  There  were  no  American  the  change  from  five  to  ten  years,  was 
investments  in  the  islands,  he  said,  except  carried  by  a  vote  of  282  to  271,  against 
in  the  Manila  street  railways.  After  the  the  wishes  of  the  Premier,  but  this  de- 
sale  and  distribution  of  the  public  lands  feat  is  not  considered  important 
there  would  be  more  small  farms  in  pro-  enough  to  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  the 
portion  to  the  population  than  in  any  Cabinet.  The  other  amendment,  re- 
other  part  of  the  world. — In  the  House  stricting  the  action  of  the  law  to 
the  Senate  bill  restricting  to  American  France  alone,  was  accepted  by  M. 
ships  the  trade  between  the  islands  and  Combes.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
the  States  has  been  favorably  reported,  prestige  of  France  as  protector  of  the 
Secretary  Taft  told  the  committee  that  Catholics  in  Asia  would  suffer  if  the 
the  ships  thus  favored  would  have  little  missionary  schools  were  closed,  and 
or  no  business  unless  the  tariff  should  be  that  in  the  English  and  German  colo- 
removed  or  cut  down  to  25  per  cent,  of  nies  the  missionaries  are  very  impor- 
the  Dingley  rates.  tant  factors  in  keeping  peace  and  pro- 
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moting-  civilization.     France  is  not  so  does  not  provide  for  future  increase  in 
fortunate  in  her  colonies  in  China  and  numbers  nor  for  universal  and  compul- 
Africa  as  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  sory  education.    There  are  in  the  French 
one  of  the  most  important  instrumen-  schools  now  178,522  children,  of  which, 
talities  employed   by  her  rivals.      But  according  to  the  Government  estimates, 
it  is  a  manfiest  inconsistency  that  or-  75,541  could  be  received  into  the  public 
ders  should  be  allowed  to  teach  in  the  schools  as  they  are.    There  would  have  to 
colonies  when  they  are  not  in  their  na-  be  built  351  new  schools  for  1,520  classes 
tive  country,  and  besides,  it  would  be  at  an  expense  of  $8,000,000  to  receive  the 
necessary^to  permit  the  continuance  of  boys  now   taught  by  the    friars.      New 
clerical  training  schools  in  France  for  teachers  would  have  to  be  employed  to 
the    education    of    missionaries.      This  the  number  of  2,442  at  salaries  amount- 
makes  a  serious  breach  in  the  proposed  ing   to   $700,000   a   year.      Besides   this 
law,  one  provision  of  which  is  that  the  there  are  2,195  private  girls'  schools  un- 
teaching  orders  shall  at  once  cease  to  der  control  of  the  religious  orders,  con- 
admit  more  novices  and  abolish  their  taining  199,329  pupils.    To  accommodate 
novitiates.     It  is  proposed  to  establish  these  would  require  the  construction  of 
secular  schools  for  the  training  of  lay  74^  new  school  buildings,  and  the  hiring 
missionaries    for    China    to    take    the  of  2,418  more  instructors  at  an  annual 
places   of   the   clericals.    The  first  para-  expense  of  $600,000.     The  cost  of  the 
graph  of  Article  I  of  the  new  law  as  schools  is  to  be  divided  between  the  na- 
passed  by  a  vote  of  318  to  231,  reads  as  tional  Government,  the  departments  and 
follows :  "  Teaching  of  all  grades  and  the  communes.     Considering  the  immen- 
kinds  is  forbidden  in  France  to  the  con-  sity  of  the  national  debt  and  the  heavy 
gregations."         Several      amendments  taxation  in  France,  this  addition  to  the 
were  offered  aiming  to  retain  for  the  expense  of  the  general  and  local  govern- 
religious  orders  the  right  to  keep  up  ment  will  be  very  serious, 
the  industrial  and  agricultural   schools,  «^ 
which  are  in   many  places  doing  val-  ^j^^  Austrian    ^^^  suppression  of  the  ob- 
uable  work,  but  these  were  all  voted  Pariiament       structive  tactics  of  the  Op- 
down  by  the  usual  majority.     All  ef-                             position  in  the  Hungarian 
forts    of    the    Opposition    to    embarrass  Chamber  through  the  force  and  finesse 
the  Government  by  interpellations  on  of  Count  Tisza  has  enabled  him  to  put 
the  conduct  of  the  navy,  and  by  forcing  through  bills  providing  for  the  first  six 
to  the  front  other  issues  on  which  the  months  of  the  present  year,  and  indem.- 
Cabinet  is  divided,  such  as  the  national-  nity  for  the  period,  May  to  December, 
ization  of  railroads  or  old  age  pensions,  during  which  the  government  was  car- 
have  been  unsuccessful.     It  is  evident  ried  on  without  appropriations.    It  is  un- 
that  the  bloCy  the  supporters  of  the  Pre-  fortunate  that  the  method  of  suppress- 
mier,  are  determined  to  stand  by  him  ing  an  obstreperous  minority  which  has 
until     the     anti-clerical    legislation    is  been  so  successfully  applied  at  Budapest 
passed.  cannot  be  used  in  Vienna,  where  obstruc- 

^  tion  is  being  carried  on  with  more  than 

r^    ^    r  n       w      The  most  effective  argu-    the  usual  violence  and  vituperation.    Dr. 
Cost  of  French  j_       .  -r  1  .  •      .  ir-  u         •      1  •  •  11 

s  h    1        nient  yet  brought  agamst    von  Korber,  m  his  openmg  address  to 

the  project  of  M.  the  Reichsrath,  declared  it  is  "  a  veritable 
Combes,  to  force  all  the  children  into  the  parliamentary  city  of  the  dead ;  "  refer- 
secular  schools,  is  the  financial  one.  Urg-  ring  not  to  the  condition  of  the  members, 
ing  the  importance  of  this  factor  the  Op-  who  seem  lively  enough,  but  to  the  im- 
position has  endeavored,  tho  in  vain,  to  mense  amount  of  unfinished  business, 
have  the  bill  referred  to  the  budget  which  there  seems  no  likelihood  of  dis- 
(Ways  and  Means)  Committee.  Accord-  posing  of.  Besides  the  usual  bills,  there 
ing  to  the  Government  estimates  pre-  are  some  60  important  Imperial  ordi- 
sented  by  M.  Buisson,  the  first  cost  will  nances,  including  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
be  about  $13,000,000,  and  the  annual  ex-  the  sufferers  from  the  Laibach  earth- 
penditure  $1,300,000.  The  opponents  of  auake  of  1895,  awaiting  action.  Dr.  von 
the  measure  claim  this  is  altogether  too  Korber  could  not  be  heard  in  his  address 
low  even  for  present  needs,  and  that  it  to  the  Chamber  on  account  of  the  noise 
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and  cries  of  "  Down  with  Korber,"  ''  In- 
solence," "  Shame,"  by  Czechs  and  Pan- 
Germanists.  As  a  dilatory  motion,  Dr. 
Ryba  presented  an  interpellation  on  the 
prohibition  of  the  production  at  the 
Burg  Theater  of  **  Rose  Bernd,"  a  play 
by  Gerhardt  Hauptman,  by  royal  com- 
mand, and  introduced  as  part  of  his  mo- 
tion the  entire  play,  which  he  insisted 
should  be  read  in  full.  The  President  of 
the  Chamber  prevented  this  by  declining 
to  become  responsible  for  this  public 
reading  of  a  prohibited  play.  The  Czechs 
were  thereupon  obliged  to  fall  back  on 
more  prosaic  methods  of  obstruction, 
such  as  roll  calls,  while  the  Germans 
demanded  that  strychnine  be  served  to 
the  Opposition,  and  called  upon  the 
spectators  in  the  galleries  to  break  the 
heads  of  the  Czech  deputies  when  they 
met  them  in  the  street. 

Race  Conflicts       ^^^      Russo-Japanese 
in  Austria  ^^^    ^^^^    inflamed    the 

race     antagonisms     in 
the     Austro-Hungarian     Empire,    and 
there  are  numerous  riots  and  disturb- 
ances,   chiefly    among   university    stu- 
dents.    The  ''  Young  Czechs  "  demon- 
strate    their     Slavonic    sympathies    by 
meetings  and  processions,  and  attacks 
on  the  German  students  in  streets  and 
class  rooms.     The  Czech  Socialists,  on 
the  contrary,  are  meeting  to  denounce 
Russian   autocracy,   and  express  their 
desire  for  its  overthrow.     At  Prague 
these  opposing  factions  of  the  same  race, 
numbering  some  5,000  in  each  crowd, 
were  kept  from  a  street  fight  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  police,  and  later  three 
companies  of  soldiers  w^ere  called  in  to 
keep  apart  the  German  and  Czech  stu- 
dents.    The  university  at  Prague  v^as 
forced  to  close.     In  the  university  at 
Agram  a  fight  occurred  betv^een  the 
Pro-Russian    and    Anti-Russian    Serb 
and  Croatian  students,  in  which  a  num- 
ber on  both  sides  v^ere  w^ounded,  and 
the  police  closed  the  streets.     At  Ling 
a  concert  by  Jan  Kubelik,  the  Czech 
violinist,  v^as  broken  up  by  the   Ger- 
rnans,  and  the  musician  escaped  v^ith 
difficulty     from     bodily    injury.       In 
Vienna  the  stone  balustrade  in  front 
of  the  university  was  used  as  a  fortifi- 
cation in  the  fights  which  occurred  on 
several  successive  days  between  Ger- 
man  and   Czech   students,   numbering 


several  hundred,  with  the  occasional 
assistance  or  interference  of  spectators, 
soldiers  and  police.  The  stone  balus- 
trade was  overthrown  in  the  conflict, 
and  the  university  was  closed  to  pre- 
vent further  disorder. 

The  German     Germany   ''the  land  of  au- 
Book  Trust      t^^o^s  ^"^  thmkers,     has  a 
controversy    on    hand    be- 
tween the  book  writing  and  the  book  buy- 
ing public  on  the  one  hand  and  the  book 
publishers  on  the  other  that  has  assumed 
national  proportions  and  enlisted  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  leading  publishers  and 
educators  of  the  country.     It  is  charged 
that  the   6,000   retail   dealers,   generally 
known    as    Sortimenter,    who    have    all 
along   been   excellently   organized,   with 
Leipzig  as  business   headquarters,   have 
quietly  effected  a  union  and  organized  a 
regular  "  trust "  for  their  own  financial 
benefit,  but  to  the  detriment  of  the  man 
who  writes  and  reads  the  books.    To  meet 
this  combine  authors  and  professors  have 
in  practically  all  university  centers  organ- 
ized ''  Akademische  Schutzvereine,"  aca- 
demic protective  associations,  to  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  the  book  producer, 
who,  according  to  the  new  arrangement 
of   things,    finds    his   honorarium    grow 
beautifully  less,  while  the  selling  price  of 
his    books    has    advanced    considerably. 
These  associations  have  formed  a  national 
society,  of  which  Professor  Biicher,  of 
the  University  of  Leipzig,  is  the  Presi- 
dent, and  they  have  authorized  the  latter 
to  publish  a  book,  entitled  "  Der  Deutsche 
Buchhandel  und   die  Wissenschaft,"   in 
which    the    sins    of   the    new    trust   are 
handled  without  gloves.      It  is  charged 
that  the  new  trust  is  a  danger  to  the  sci- 
entific prominence  of  Germany,  as  it  dis- 
courages authorship ;  that  it  is  unfair  to 
the  German  book  buyer,  as  it  sells  to  for- 
eigners at  rates  of  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent, 
less  than  it  does  to  the  home  trade ;  that  it 
has  advanced  book  prices  beyond  all  rea- 
son,   and    so    forth.      Biicher    evidently 
speaks  in  the  name  of  the  learned  world 
of  Germany,  as  these  academic  protect- 
ive societies  have  on  their   membership 
roll  practically  all  of  the  main  university 
men,    temporary    and    slight   opposition 
having  been  made  only  at  Jena  and  Hei- 
delberg.    Others   have   taken   the   same 
stand,    notably    Professor    Paulssen,    of 
Berlin,  in  a  sharp  attack  upon  the  Sorti- 
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nienter  for  entertaining  no  higher  ideals  battleships,  six  armored  cruisers  and  six 
than  that  of  money  gain.  Quite  naturally  second  and  third  class  cruisers.  Part  of 
the  book  men  could  not  remain  silent  un-  the  fleet  bombarded  the  forts,  fleet  and 
der  these  charges,  and  the  national  town  of  Port  Arthur  from  Pigeon  Bay, 
book  dealers'  organization  (Deutsche  and  part  took  shelter  behind  the  ridge  of 
V erlagskammer)  has  succeeded  in  enlist-  the  Lao-Teai-Shan  promontory  and  fired 
ing  the  services  of  the  veteran  publisher  some  200  shells  at  long  range.  The 
and  author  of  Strassburg,  Dr.  Karl  *'  Retvizan  "  replied  over  the  crest  of  the 
Triibner,  to  represent  its  cause,  which  hill,  and  the  Russian  fleet,  consisting  of 
he,  in  connection  with  the  President,  Dr.  five  battleships  and  four  cruisers,  passed 
Karl  Fischer,  of  Jena,  has  done,  in  a  out  of  the  inner  harbor  at  2  p.m.,  when 
special  work,  entitled  "  Wissenschaft  und  the  Japanese  retired.  The  Russians  re- 
Buchhandel."  In  this  volume  the  whole  port  only  five  soldiers  killed,  and  claim 
book  publishing  trade  of  Germany,  as  to  to  have  struck  one  of  the  battleships  with 
its  underlying  principles  and  methods,  is  a  shell.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
discussed,  with  the  claim  that  higher  in-  27th  four  large  fire  ships,  loaded  with 
terests  than  mere  financial  gains  prevail,  stone  and  armed  with  Hotchkiss  guns, 
Statistics  are  published  to  show  that  Ger-  were  sent,  together  with  six  torpedo 
man  books  are  cheaper  than  those  of  boats,  to  block  the  entrance.  Without 
England,  France  and  the  United  States,  waiting  for  support.  Lieutenant  Krinizki, 
and  that  the  book  publishers  of  these  commanding  the  torpedo  boat  "  Silni," 
countries  are  greater  mammon  worship-  attacked  the  Japanese  ships  and  sunk  the 
ers  than  are  those  of  Germany.  Triibner  foremost  by  destroying  its  bow  with  a 
meets  the  charge  that  the  publishers  are  torpedo.  All  four  vessels  went  aground 
responsible  for  the  phenomenal  literary  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  without 
overproduction  of  Germany,  where  now  blocking  the  channel.  The  ships  were  at 
annually  more  than  25,000  books  leave  once  boarded  by  two  Russian  officers, 
the  presses,  by  the  remarkable  revelation  who  cut  the  electric  wires  which  were 
that  only  about  one  out  of  ten  manu-  arranged  to  set  off  the  explosives.  The 
scripts  that  are  offered  are  accepted  by  *'  Silni  "  fought  the  destroyers  until  the 
the  trade,  so  that  the  book  writer  and  not  Russian  fleet  had  come  out  of  the  har- 
the  book  maker  is  the  guilty  man.  This  bor,  when  the  Japanese  withdrew.  The 
overproduction  problem  is  beginning  to  "  Silni  "  was  badly  damaged  and  run 
worry  German  thinkers.  The  editor  of  aground,  but  was  successfully  floated 
the  scientific  supplement  of  the  Munich  again  at  high  tide. — It  is  still  believed 
Allegemeine  Zeihmg,  Dr.  Oscar  Bulle,  that  the  desire  of  the  Japanese  to  close 
has  recently  made  use  of  his  journal,  the  Port  Arthur  is  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
most  influential  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  tecting  the  landing  of  troops  on  the  west- 
to  demand  a  restriction  of  this  literary  ern  coast  of  Liao-Tung,  and  Niuchwang 
output,  the  bulk  of  which  he  regards  as  has  been  placed  under  martial  law,  but  at 
so  much  trash.  Other  leading  periodicals  the  time  of  going  to  press  there  has  been 
are  discussing  the  same  problem  in  the  no  positive  proof  of  this  movement, 
same  spirit.  Not  multa  but  multum  is  General  Kuropatkin  has  arrived  at  Muk- 
what  these  men  demand  for  the  publish-  den,  the  capital  of  Manchuria,  where  he 
ing  interests  of  the  country.  has   joined   Admiral   Alexieff. — Accord- 

^  ing  to  Russian  reports  the  Vladivostok 

The  Russo-       ^^^  ^^^^^  events  of  the  fleet  is  still  in  that  port. — In  Korea  the 

Japanese  ^Va^      ^^^   during   the   past  Japanese  advance    division    is  at  Anju, 

week,  so  far  as  known  to  which  has  been  strongly   fortified,  and 

the   public,    were   the   bombardment   of  outposts  at  least  are  stationed  at  points 

Port  Arthur  on  March  22d,  and  another  fifteen  miles  nearer  the  Yalu.     General 

attempt  to  block  the  channel  by  sinking  Meshchenko    with   about    5,000   cavalry 

vessels  in  it  on  March  27th.     Both  at-  is  south  of  the  Yalu  and  harassing  the 

tacks  seem  to  have  been  practically  fruit-  Japanese  operations.     The  main  -line  of 

less.    Admiral  Togo  sent  two  flotillas  of  the  Russian  defenses  is  said  to  stretch 

destroyers  to  Port  Arthur  at  midnight  northward    for    30    miles    from    Fung- 

on  March  21st,  and  followed  in  the  morn-  whang-ching  along  the  highlands  on  the 

ing  with  the  main  fleet,  consisting  of  six  Manchurian  side  of  the  Yalu. 
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JAPANESE. 

THE  Mikado  of  Japan,  Mutsuhito,  is 
54  years  of  age  and  has  been  on 
the  throne  ever  since  he  was  six- 
teen. He  is  a  sound  and  active  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  Japanese  hight  and 
weighing  fully  200  pounds.  His  family 
has  been  on  the  throne  for  2,500  years 
and  he  is  one  of  the  most  firmly  estab- 
lished of  all  monarchs,  the  whole  people 
bearing  him  in  reverence  and  love. 
Much  of  the  credit  for  the  remarkable 


Tb?  Mikado  is  also  a  very  powerful 
monarch  because,  tho  Japan  is  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  he  has  a  most  extensive 
power  of  dismissal  and  appointment,  as 
well  as  the  veto  power.  All  the  Japanese 
leaders  in  the  present  struggle  were  ap- 
pointed to  their  places  by  the  Mikado. 

The  Japanese  Imperial  family  consists 
of  the  Empress,  the  Crown  Prince  and 
four  Princesses.  In  case  of  the  death  of 
the  Crown  Prince  the  succession  would 
pass  to  Higashi  Fushiminomiya,  a  cousin 


MUTSUHITO, 

the 

Mikado 

of 
Japan 


transition  from  feudalism  t^  mod- 
ern civilization,  through  which 
Japan  has  successfully  passed,  is 
directly  due  to  him;  for,  tho  Min- 
isters have  come  and  gone,  he  has 
steadily  and  patiently  bent  men  and 
events  to  his  great  purpose  of  re- 
generation. 


of  the  Emperor,  aged  about  40 
years,  who  is  now  serving  as 
lieutenant-commander  under  Ad- 
miral Togo. 

The  Mikado  resides  in  Tokyo, 
where  he  has  a  great  palace,  whose 
magnificent  grounds  have  an  area 
of  8  or  10  square  miles. 
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Marquis  Hirobiimi  Ito  has  long  been 
recognized  as  Japan's  greatest  man.  He 
is  a  native  of  the  province  of  Cho-Shin 
and  is  now  64  years  of  age.  Born  in 
poor  circumstances,  tho  of  the  order  of 
knights  or  warriors  (the  second 
highest  class  of  Japanese),  Ito 
showed  such  marked  ability  and  ap- 
plication that  men  of  his  order  and 
province  sent  him  to  England  for 
his  education.  While  in  England 
Ito  heard  that  Japan  was  about  to 
resist  the  fleets  of  America,  France 
and  England.  He  hurried  home  in 
time  to  use  his 
voice  most  power- 
fully in  dissuasion, 
representing  to  the 
men  of  his  province 
what  he  had  seen 
of  European  and 
American  power 
and  arguing  that 
resistance  at  that 
time  would  be  sui- 
cide for  Japan. 

Ito  was  the  first 
Premier  when  con- 
stitutional govern- 
ment was  estab- 
lished in  1888.  He 
has  occupied  the 
same  position  five 
on  six  times  since, 
and  is  a  past  mas- 
ter of  the  diplo- 
mat's art,  very  skil- 
ful in  balancing 
opposing  forces 
and  turning  them 
to  the  advantage 
of  his  administra- 
tion. He  has  stead- 
ily opposed  war, 
and  the  Japanese  generally  con- 
gratulate themselves  that  Ito  was 
no  longer  Premier  when  the  difficulty 
with  Russia  loomed  large — else,  they 
think,  he  would  have  carried  conciliation 
of  the  Muscovite  to  an  unprofitable 
extent. 

Marquis  Ito  is  now  the  Special  Envoy 
to  Korea,  which  means  that  he  is  the 
Mikado's  representative  at  the  scene  of 
the  struggle,  with  delicate  and  most  ex- 
tensive Japanese,  Korean,  Chinese  and 
Manchurian  affairs  on  his  hands. 


Count  Taro  Katsura,  of  the  Province 
of  Cho-Shin,  now  Premier,  is  one  of  the 
youngest  of  the  leaders  on  the  Japanese 
side,  being  only  forty-seven  years  of  age. 
He  was  educated  in  Germany  and  has 
distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier. 
One  of  the  most  gallant  acts  of  the 
Chinese-Japanese  war  was  per- 
formed by  him  when  he  led  his 
troops  of  the  Third  Division  of 
Nagoya  across  the  Yalu  River  in 
face  of  a  heavy  fire,  attacking  Mt. 
Fusan,  which  was  fortified.  After 
the  war  he  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Formosa,  which 
then  had  many  tur- 
b  u  1  e  n  t  elements. 
The  appointment 
was  probably  due 
to  Marquis  Ito. 
and  the  course  of 
events  showed  it  to 
be  a  wise  one. 
Katsura  put  down 
lawless  Formosans 
with  a  strong  hand 
and  secured  order. 
He  became  Pre- 
mier in  1901  and 
concluded  the  Eng- 
lish alliance,  con- 
cerning which  he 
had  to  encounter 
opposition.  P  r  e  - 
vious  to  the  out- 
break of  war  with 
Russia  he  was  un- 
popular with  Jap- 
anese jingoes,  they 
accusing  him  of 
sacrificing  or  im- 
periling Japanese 
interests  by  his 
policy  of  concilia- 
tion. This  feeling,  however,  has 
entirely  passed  away,  and  Premier 
Katsura  is  now  one  of  the  strongest  men 
in  the  Empire. 

Field  Marshal  Marquis  Aritomo 
Yamagata  was  educated  in  Japan,  is 
about  66  years  of  age  and  has  been  a 
soldier  ever  since  childhood.  He  was 
Premier  several  times,  tho  he  is  not  re- 
puted a  statesman.  It  was  he  who  or- 
ganized the  Japanese  army  on  modern 
lines,  and  he  was  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the    first    invading    army    that    entered 


HIROBUMT  ITO 
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Korea.  While  serving  in  this  capacity 
he  disobeyed  an  order  of  the  General 
Staif  and  was  recalled,  as  the  General 
Staff  is  the  instrument  of  the  Mikado, 
who  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  Ja- 
pan's forces  afloat  or  ashore.  The  inci- 
dent ended  with  the  rebuke,  and  Yama- 
gata  was  soon  restored  to  complete  favor. 
He  is  now  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
War  in  Tokio. 

Field  Marshal  Marquis  Iwao  Oyama, 

'now  chief  of  the  General  Staff  in  Tokio, 

was  educated  in  Germany,  while  his  wife 

is  one  of  the  Japanese  ladies  graduated 

from  Vassar  College. 

During  the  Chinese-Japanese  war 
Oyama  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
second  army  of  invasion.  He  captured 
Pqrt  Arthur  in  twenty  days  after  the 
army  landed  and  after  one  day's  assault. 

Admiral  Yukio  Ito,  Chief  of  the  Naval 
Board  of  Council,  was  born  60  years  ago 
in  the  Province  of  Satsuma,  which  is 
called  the  Spart  of  Japan.  In  the  recent 
war  with  China  he  fought  some  furious 
naval  combats  and  ended  by  capturing 
Wei-hai-wei,  where  he  had  bottled  up 
the  Chinese  fleet,  of  which  eleven  vessels 


fell  into  his  hands.  Japan  began  the  con- 
flict with  heavy  odds  against  her  on  the 
sea,  and  the  skill  and  boldness  of  Admiral 
Ito  were  largely  responsible  for  her  vic- 
tory there.  Admiral  Ito  is  no  relative  of 
Marquis  Ito,  and  their  names  are  spelled 
differently  in  Japanese. 

Vice-Admiral  Heihaichiro  Togo,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Japanese  Navy, 
who  recently  showed  his  quality  by 
smashing  Russia's  Port  Arthur  fleet,  is 
another  Satsuma  man,  but  the  whole 
Japanese  people  delight  in  him  as  their 
boldest  and  most  dashing  sailor.  It  was 
he  who  began  the  war  with  China  five 
days  before  the  declaration  by  firing  into 
Chinese  transports  that  were  carrying 
troops  for  a  clearly  hostile  purpose,  and 
it  was  he  also  who  began  the  war  with 
Russia  in  the  same  unceremonious  man- 
ner. 

Togo  came  very  near  fighting  Yankee 
ships  while  in  a  Hawaiian  harbor  ten  or 
eleven  years  ago,  before  annexation  of 
the  islands  to  this  country.  There  was 
some  persecution  of  the  Japanese  there, 
and  the  battleship  "  Naniwa  "  went  to  see 
about  it.  While  she  lay  in  the  Hawaiian 
harbor  a  Japanese  man  escaped  from 
prison    and   swam   to    the   vessel.      The 
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Hawaiian  Government  demanded  his  sur- 
render and  persuaded  the  captain  of  the 
"  Boston  "  to  support  the  demand.  The 
captain  of  the  "  Boston,"  which  was  one 
of  three  American  war  ships  then  in  the 
harbor,  threatened  to  open  fire  on  Togo 
if  he  did  not  release  the  prisoner. 

"  All  right,"  said  Togo, ''  I  accept  your 
challenge."  He  cleared  for  action  in  an 
hour  and  maneuvered  ready  for  the  fray, 
but  the  captain  of  the  "  Boston  "  backed 
down  and  apologized.  He  was  after- 
ward court-martialed  and  imprisoned. 

Lieut-General  Baron  GentanoKodama, 
Vice-Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  was  born 
57  years  ago  in  Cho-Shin.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Katsura  from  boyhood,  and  side 


by  side  they  have  raced  for  honors. 
While  the  war  with  China  prevailed  he, 
as  Assistant  Minister  of  War,  distin- 
guished himself  greatly,  having  charge  of 
the  mobilizing  and  dispatching  of  troops. 
In  1899  ^le  became  Minister  of  War 
and  also  Governor  of  Formosa,  but  find- 
ing that  the  Governorship  would  require 
all  his  time,  he  resigned  from  the  Minis-, 
try. 

Baron  Ganbei  Yamamoto,  Minister  of 
the  Navy,  was  born  54  years  ago  in  Sat- 
suma  and  was  educated  in  Germany.  He 
is  a  man  of  indomitable  will.  In  1902  a 
bill  to  increase  the  navy  by  six  first-class 
battleships  in  ten  years  was  passed  after 
great  opposition  on  the  part  of  econo- 


VICE-ADMIRAL  TOGO 
MARSHAL  OYAMA 


ADMIRAL  YUKIO  ITO 
MARSHAL  ARITONIO   YAMAGATA 


The  background  of  the  group  Is  a  conventionalized  chrysanthemum,  the  national  symbol,  as  it  appears 

on  the  Japanese  coins 
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mists,  including  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
who  dreaded  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
land  tax.  This  was  Yamamoto's  meas- 
ure. He  accepted  the  position  of  Minis- 
ter of  the  Navy  in  1901  on  condition  that 
Katsura  would  favor  naval  expansion. 

Lieut.-General  Baron  S.  Terauchi, 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  was 
born  in  Cho-Shu  54  years  ago.  He  is 
one  of  Japan's  greatest  military  educa- 
tors. He  rendered  great  service  during 
the  Chinese  war.  He  was  Minister  of 
War  in  1902,  and  is  now  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  War. 

Baron  Jutaro  Komura,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  was  educated  at  Har- 
vard, where  he  studied  for  five  years.  He 
has  worked  his  way  through  the  Govern- 
ment service  from  the  lowest  office  to  the 
highest.  He  was  Minister  to  China  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Ja- 
pan, and  left  Pekin  on  the  eve  of  the  con- 
flict. Afterward  he  was  Governor  of  the 
Liao  Tung  Peninsula  and;  still  later,  Min- 
ister to  the  United  States  and  then  to 
Russia,  from  whence  he  was  recalled  and 


sent  to  China  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer 
outbreak.  He  advised  the  Chinese  Em- 
peror and  Empress  against  flight,  and  had 
much  to  do  with  smoothing  over  their 
difficulties  and  securing  their  return  to 
Pekin. 

RUSSIAN. 

Nicholas  H,  Czar  of  all  the  Russias, 
who  succeeded  his  father,  Alexander  HI, 
in  1894,  is  a  mild  young  man  of  35  years. 
He  is  an  excellent  linguist  and  musician, 
a  sentimentalist  and  lover  of  peace,  ap- 
parently out  of  keeping  with  the  storm- 
clad  throne  of  Ivan  the  Terrible.  At  the 
same  time  the  Czar  is  not  lacking  in  en- 
ergy. In  1 89 1,  during  the  great  famine, 
he  asked  to  be  made  President  of  the 
Committee  of  Succor,  and  as  such  was 
very  active.  The  International  Court  of 
Arbitration  established  at  The  Hague  was 
his  idea,  and  his  also  was  the  proposal 
that  all  the  great  Powers  should  confer 
for  the  preservation  of  the  general  peace 
by  disarmament. 

The  present  war  with  Japan  is  un- 
doubtedly a  great  cause  of  sorrow  to  the 
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Czar,  who,  tho  nominally  an  autocrat, 
was  quite  powerless  to  avert  it,  being  in 
the  hands  of  a  powerful  bureaucracy  and 
swept  along  on  the  currents  of  precedent 
and  excited  national  feeling. 

Admiral  Ivogeny  Ivanovitch  Alexieff, 
whose  steady  aggressions  in  the  Far  East 
— all  the  while  that  Russia  was  protesting 
the  peacefulness  of  her  intentions — 
brought  on  the  war  with  Japan,  has  long 
been  one  of  the  great  figures  in  and  about 
the   present   theater   of   war.     He   corn- 


lack  on  the  Russian  fleet  found  it  and  the 
warlike  Alexieff  utterly  unprepared  to 
fight. 

The  hopes  of  all  patriotic  Russians  are 
at  this  time  depending  more  upon  Alexei 
Nicolaevitch  Kuropatkin  than  on  any 
other  man  in  the  empire.  He  is  General 
in  command  of  all  the  forces  now  gather- 
ing in  Manchuria  to  fight  the  Japanese, 
and  his  departure  from  St.  Petersburg 
for  the  seat  of  war  occasioned  extraordi- 
nary demonstrations  of  war  enthusiasm 


General  Kuropatkin  and  a  Group  of  His  Officers. —  The  General  appears  at  the  right  of  picture 


manded  Russia's  squadron  in  the  Yellow 
Seas  and  never  failed,  in  case  of  any  con- 
troversy, to  show  himself  arbitrary  and 
overbearing.  He  led  in  the  movement  to 
rob  Japan  of  the  fruits  of  victory  after 
her  war  with  China,  and  has  ever  since 
been  held  in  supreme  detestation  by  the 
Japanese. 

Alexieff  played  a  prominent  part  in 
suppressing  the  Boxer  insurrection,  in 
the  occupation  of  Pekin  by  the  allies,  and 
in  the  reconstruction  of  Manchuria. 

His  qualities  were  supposed  to  include 
a  rare  combination  of  military  and  ad- 
ministrative gifts,  and  the  whole  world 
was  astounded  when  the  first  Japanese  at- 


and  loyalty,  which  in  so  many  cases  took 
the  form  of  presenting  the  General  with 
amulets,  charms  and  ikons  that  he  went 
to  the  front  with  a  whole  carload  of  these 
extraordinary  weapons. 

Kuropatkin  was  born  of  noble  family 
on  March  17th,  1848,  in  the  government 
of  Pskoff.  He  graduated  from  the  Infan- 
try Military  School  and  has  been  a  sol- 
dier all  his  life.  He  was  Governor  of  the 
Trans-Caspian  district  and  commander 
of  the  troops  there  during,  1890-98,  and 
head  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  1898.  Pre- 
vious to  this  he  had  seen  much  fighting 
in  various  fields.  He  was  twice  wounded 
when  he  stormed  Geok-Tepe  in  command 
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ADMIRAL   ALEXIEPF 


VICE-ADMIRAL  S.  MAKAROFF 


of  the  main  detachment.  A  lengthy  and  Vice-Admiral  Makaroff,  who  was  re- 
very  interesting  character  sketch  of  him  cently  appointed  to  the  command  of  all 
was  printed  in  The  Independent  two  that  remains  of  Russia's  navy  in  the  Far 
weeks  ago  by  Josiah  Flynt.  East,  seems  to  have  put  new  heart  into 

the  Russian  sailors  under  him.    Up  to  the 


GENERAL  STESSEL 
In  command  of  Garrison  at  Port  Arthur 


GENERAL   SAHAROPF 
Russian  Minister  of  War 
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time  of  his  assuming  direction  the  Riis-  in  the  Russo-Tnrkish  war  of    1877-78. 

sian  warships  crouched  shivering  under  Like  Kuropatkin,  he  was  there  severely 

the  guns  of  Port  Arthur,  waiting  the  re-  wounded.    Linevitch  was  in  command  of 

newal    of   Japanese    intermittent    attack,  the  Russian  Province  of  Ussuria,  north 

and,  when  it  came,  spluttering  back  in  a  of  Korea,  for  a  number  of  years  succeed- 

blind,  hysterical  and  ineffectual  way.  ing  1895.    During  the  Boxer  outbreak  of 

In  place  of  this  Makaroff  has  actually  1900  his  intervention  saved  a  company 

assumed  the  offensive.     On  the  night  of  of    English    soldiers    from    destruction. 

March   loth  he  sent  six  of  the  Russian  After  the  Boxer  outbreak  he  received  the 

torpedo  boats  to  sea  to  look  for  Japanese  cross  of  St.  George  of  the  third  class, 

warships.      These    met   the    enemy    and  which  is  only  given  for  distinguished  per- 

maintained  a  hot  fight,  each  side  losing  sonal  valor, 

one  torpedo  boat.  General  Zassulich,  who  commands  the 

When  Makaroff  saw  the  Russian  tor-  Second  Siberian  Army  Corps,  is  a  man 
pedo  boat  foundering  he  gallantly  went  of  great  personal  bravery.  He  fought 
out  with  two  cruisers  to  face  the  entire  with  distinction  throughout  the  Russo- 
Japanese  fleet.  But  he  was  too  late  to  Turkish  war  and  was  there  severely 
be  of  any  assistance  and  retreated.  wounded.     He  has  been  decorated  with 

Makaroff's  report  of  this  action  says  the  cross  of  St.  George,  and  was  pre- 

that  the  crews  of  all  the  Russian  ships  sented  with  a  gold  sword  in  recognition 

engaged  gave  proof  of  remarkable  cool-  of    his    personal    bravery    and    valuable 

ness    in    action.      He    continues :    *'  The  services.     His  headquarters  are  at  Kha- 

damage  to  our  vessels  was  insignificant  barovka,  to  which  the  railroad  runs  north 

and  they  are  again  ready  for  battle."  along  the  Amur  River  from  Vladivostok, 

Under  Makaroff  Russia  may  yet  dis-  and  to  which  steamboats  come  eastward 

pute  Japan's  sea  supremacy.  from  Lake  Baikal.     If  the  Manchurian 

•   Lieutenant-General     Linevitch,     Com-  Railroad    is    cut   by  the  Japanese,  Kha- 

mander  of  the  first  Siberian  Army  Corps,  barovka,   having  the  remaining  western 

is  one  of  Russia's  most  distinguished  sol-  communications,    will    immediately     as- 

diers.     He  served  in  the  Caucasus  from  sume  great  importance. 
1859  till  1864,  and  distinguished  himself 


Gethsemane 

BY  MINNIE  FERRIS  HAUENSTEIN 

Aged  and  gnarled  olives  bend  o'er  Him, 
Oh !  the  shadows  deep  and  the  mystery  1 
Oh !  the  garden  drear  and  the  Crosses  three ! 

Kind  solace  pour  from  every  branch  and  limb  ; 
His  cup  of  anguish  to  the  bitter  brim 
O'erflows;  beneath  Iscariot's  perfidy, 
And  cowering  Peter's  sin,  spent  hopelessly 
He  gropes  and  suffers  'mid  the  wood-paths  dim. 
And  cries,  "  Am  I  alone?     No  outstretched  hand 
To  give  me  succor  that  I  grief  withstand?  " 
Oh !  faithless,  slumbrous,  unaccounting  friends 
Small  peace  your  presence  to  the  Master  lends. 

Oh!  the  shadows  deep  and  the  mystery! 
Oh !  the  garden  drear  and  the  Crosses  three ! 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Along  the  Yalu   River 

BY   MARGHERITA  ARLINA  HAMM 

[Mrs.  Haram  has  traveled  extensively  tluoughoiit  Japan,  China  and  Korea,  and 
her  present  article  is  based  on  personal  observation.  Slie  is  the  author  of  several  books 
on  the  Far  East,  including  "  Korean  Journeys." — Editor.] 

THE    frontier   of    Korea   and    Man-  under  these  conditions,  even   if  natural 

churia,  running  zigzag  three  hun-  valor  were  not  sufificient.     On  the  other 

dred   miles   through   lofty   moun-  hand,  Russia,  if  she  cannot  hold  back  or 

tains  southwesterly  to  the  sea,  the  Yalu  crush  the  enemy  here,  runs  the  risk  of 

River,  has  been  an  ancient  center  of  mili-  being  driven  from  fertile  Manchuria  to 

tary    dispute.      The    conscientious    his-  the  bleak  regions  beyond  the  Amur.    At 

torians  of  China  will  tell  you  just  what  this  time  Port  Arthur  is  supposed  to  be 

wars  were  waged  in  this  territory  a  few  practically   abandoned   and   the   Russian 

thousand  years  back.    Ten  years  ago  the  headquarters    at   Harbin,    four    hundred 

Japanese  annihilated  the  Chinese  navy  in  miles  from  the  Yalu.     They  possess  the 

the  broad  mouth  of  the  river  and  on  land  advantages  of  their  railway  system,  colo- 

swept  the  enemy  across  in  their  victori-  nies,  military  camps  and  a  good  knowl- 

ous  progress  to  Port  Arthur  and   Niu-  edge  of  the  region  north  of  the  river.   It 

chwang.     To-day  the  Russian  bear  and  seems  hardly  possible  for  them    to    at- 

the  sacred  tortoise  of  Japan  (a  swift,  new-  tempt   a    repetition    of    the    strategy   of 

f angled  reptile)   confront  each  other  on  1812,  enticing  the  enemy  into  a  desolate 

this   watery  border.     The   naval   drama  interior.     That  would  mean  ruin  to  the 

having  been  played  out,  this  appears  to  Russians    themselves,     for    the    farther 

be  the  firing  line  of  the  two  hostile  na-  north  they  go  the  less  there  is  for  them 

tions.     It  is  certain  that  Japan,  with  a  to  live  upon. 

fine  line  of  communications  to  her  home  Liu  Ming  Chuan,  the  Chinese  General, 

base  by  sea  and  a  newly  built  railroad  in  memoriahzing  the  throne  anent  Slavic 

from  Fusan  to  Seoul,  will  not  fall  back,  aggression,  said   that   ''  Russian   mouths 

She  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  were  watering  for  the  Yalu  provinces," 

country  from  a  strategic  standpoint,  the  provisions  for  their  colonists,  mine  and 

mountains  are  in  her  favor,  and  she  has  railway    workers    being    derived    thence 

the  benefit    of    many  Japanese  colonies  and    transported    over    seven    hundred 

thereabouts,  established  since  1894.     It  is  miles  to  the  place  of  need, 

hard  to  imagine  the  tortoise  turning  tail  The    Trans-Manchurian    Railway,    of 
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which  Harbin  on  the  main  line  is  the  many  places,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the 
heart,  has  the  following  tracks :  Kaida-  Japanese,  who  have  worked  upon  it  in 
lovo  to  Nagadan,  two  hundred  and 
eighty  miles ;  thence  to  Harbin,  six  hun- 
dred and  two  miles ;  thence  to  Pogra- 
nitza,  three  hundred  and  forty  miles ; 
thence  to  Vladivostok,  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles.  The  branch  line  consists 
of  these  tracks:  Harbin  to  Niuchwang, 
four  hundred  and  eight  miles;  thence  to 
Port  Arthur,  two  hundred  miles,  and 
Harbin    to    Pekin,    eight    hundred    and 


coolie  disguise.     Therefore,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  fight  upon  the  frontier. 

The  country  around  the  Yalu  is  mostly 
covered  by  forests.  Its  tributary  rivers 
abound  in  all  kinds  of  fish — carp,  pike 
and  salmon,  as  well  as  other  species.  It 
is  a  pleasure  ground  for  the  hunters  of 
both  the  Manchurian  and  Korean  bor- 
ders, wolves,  bears,  tigers  and  deer  being 
found.    Pheasants,  crows,  pigeons,  thrush 


eighty  miles.     Harbin  is  on  the  Sungari     and  grouse  have  been  shot  by  them. 


River,      where      the      Manchurian 
branch  of  the  railroad  overlaps  the 
Chinese  branch.    A  missionary  just 
returned  from  there  says  that  the 
land    for    miles    around    has    been 
secured  to  Russia,  so'  that  there 
is    no   possibility    of    foreigners 
taking    any    part    in    the    new 
colony.     Nevertheless,  the  Jap- 
anese Government  has  knowl- 
edge of  a  Japanese  population 
there  of  five  hundred,  and  re- 
cently their  spies  have  reached 
home  with  complete  maps 
of  the  city  and  its  outskirts. 
Harbin  grew  to  a  commer- 
cial    city     from     a     military 
camp.      The    Russian    Jews, 
who  have  furnished  much  of 
the   capital   for  its  commerce, 
reported  to  disapprove  of  the  war 
and  cannot  be  counted  upon  to  help 
it  financially. 

A  former  British  attache 
to  the  Legation  at  Pekin 
says  of  the  railway  around 
Harbin  that  the  track  is 
roughly  laid  and  the  line 
not  a  first-class  piece  of 
construction.  Most  of  the 
rails,  sleepers,  girders,  lo- 
comotives and  corrugated 
came  from  the  United  States,  the  rest 
of  the  rolling  stock  being  Russian. 

The  traveler  notices  in  Harbin  the  fine 


Korean    Woman    at    Ping    Yang 
in  Japanese   Winter   Costume 


iron    plant 


If  you  happen  to  come  across  the 
sportsmen  from  Phyong-ando,  their 
picturesque  attire  will  add  to  the 
scene    and    be    long    remembered. 
Their  outfits,  besides  curious  tiger 
bows     and     some     new-fangled 
shooting  irons,  consist  of  suits  of 
feathers    or    furs.      The    bear 
hunter  disguises  himself  as  a 
bear;    the    deer-slayer   dons   a 
pair     of     antlers.      They     are 
skilled  in  forest  craft  and  imi- 
tate the  cries  of  the  prey  they 
seek.    The  tiger  is  the  only 
beast   they    fear,   but   they 
hunt  him  in  parties,  and,  if 
success    crown    their    efforts, 
take    his    carcass    home    and 
worship  it  in  the  form  of  rugs 
hung  upon  the  walls  of  their  huts. 
The  climate  is  warm  in  summer, 
reaching  90  degrees  Fahr.,  and  cold 
in  winter,  falling  sometimes 
20     degrees     below     zero. 
Rivers   are   occasionally 
frozen    from    the    last    of 
November  until  the  ist  of 
May.     The  ground  is  filled 
with     frost    for    ten     feet 
during     the     coldest 
months. 
The  Yalu  River  takes  its  name  from  a 
word  meaning  "  duck's  head,"    on    ac- 
count of  the  clear  color    of    the  water. 
Emptying  into  the  Korean  Bay,  it  has  a 


railway  offices,  the  bank,  public  garden,    great  mouth  twenty  miles  long  and  three 


churches,  shops,  and  for  nearly  two  miles 
along  the  Sungari  wharves  and  work- 
shops, which  can  be  put  to  good  use  in 
time  of  war.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
Trans-Siberian  and  its  branches,  that 
must  be  used  for  transporting  troops  to 
the  center  of  war,  seem  incapable  of  fur- 
nishing complete  supplies  for  a  large 
force;  moreover,  it  is  badly  guarded  at 


or  four  wide.  With  its  many  tributaries, 
the  river  is  an  important  highway  of 
commerce.  Rafts  of  timber  are  floated 
down  from  the  interior  forests,  and  for- 
merly the  Pekin  district  depended  entirely 
for  its  timber  from  this  source.  Other 
articles  of  transport  are  hides,  cotton 
cloth,  oil  paper,  beche-de-mer  and  gin- 
seng.    The  junks  carry  the  brass  work- 
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Scene  in  An-Tung,  Opposite  Wi  Ju 


ers  and  miners  up  and  down  the  stream ; 
Russian  freighters  convey  food  and  rail- 
road supplies  for  inhabitants  on  the 
Manchurian  side ;  Japanese  gunboats 
constitute  a  patrol ;  the  Chinese-Moslem 
and  Korean  sampans  attend  to  smaller 
traffic. 

Up  in  the  mountains,  from  five  to  ten 
thousand  feet  in  hight,  the  great  vulture 
soars  after  its  prey,  and  the  wolves  and 
bears  enjoy  almost  primeval  solitude. 
From  here  in  olden  times  came  part  of 
the  quota  of  two  thousand  four  hundred 
stags  furnished  feach  year  to  the  Emperor 
of  China,  who  deigned  to  tickle  his  pal- 
ate with  the  choice  morsels  of  the  tails. 
Comparisons  might  be  made  with  the 
peacocks'  hearts  affected  by  Roman  Em- 
perors. 

On  the  Liao-tung  side  of  the  river  lies 
the  town  of  An-tung  and  on  the  Korean 
bank  Wi  Ju.  The  Manchurian  atmos- 
phere still  clings  to  An-tung,  tho  Rus- 
sian influence  is  felt  everywhere.  Man- 
chu  is  spoken  and  the  people  take  kindly 
to  Christianity.  The  Antungese  origi- 
nally came  from  the  Long  White  Moun- 
tains, and  from  their  numbers  have  been 
drawn  from  time  immemorial  legions  for 
the  famous  "  Eight  Banners,"  the  most 


important  division  of  the  Chinese  army. 
Like  other  Manchurians,  they  do  not 
bind  the  feet  of  women,  and  the  fair  sex 
have  more  liberty  here  than  in  Korea. 
They  are  mostly  Buddhists,  but  they  also 
cherish  an  older  faith,  a  sort  of  spiritual- 
ism, in  which  the  Fairy  Fox  plays  a  large 
part.  The  houses  are  mud-walled  and 
have  tent-like  roofs.  The  Kang  is  used 
for  heating,  as  in  the  Hermit  kingdom. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Russians  have  con- 
siderably improved  the  old  fortifications 
and  massed  ten  or  twelve  thousand  sol- 
diers here. 

As  one  approaches  Wi  Ju  he  is  im- 
pressed with  its  quaintness  and  indi- 
viduality, even  among  Korean  cities.  It 
is  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Phyong- 
an  and  crowns  a  rising  hill  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Yalu.  Fields,  meadows  and 
woodlands  surround  it,  and  the  native 
name,  "  The  City  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Hills,"  seems  quite  appropriate.  A  high 
granite  wall,  surmounted  by  watch  tow- 
ers, incloses  it.  Within  the  walls  the 
bright  tiled  roofs  of  dwellings  and  tem- 
ples glitter  in  the  sunlight  against  a  back- 
ground of  trees.  Toward  the  south  are 
the  Be-ng-ma  Mountains,  with  their 
famous  gorges,  ravines  and  valleys,  while 
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to  the  east  and  northeast  rise  the  Gum-  chants ;  people,  or  villagers ;  farmers  and 
gan  range,  within  whose  mysterious  fishermen;  the  hated,  or  butchers  and 
walls  are  ancient  Buddhist  and  Taoist  leather  workers ;  the  slaves  and  the 
temples,  nunneries  and  monasteries,  priests.  Yet,  with  all  these,  the  people 
The  city  is  reported  to  have  eighteen  will  not  tolerate  the  levying  of  unjust 
thousand  homes,  and  has  for* years  been  taxes  and  burdens  practiced  by  the  nobles 
an  important  commercial  and  political  of  the  south.  One  sees  signs  all  about 
community.  Its  position  on  the  high  the  Yalu  concerning  the  fate  of  the  Ni- 
road  or  Royal  Way  to  Pekin  has  given  ang-pan,  who  press  the  people  beyond 
it  a  history  not  altogether  bloodless.  A  what  they  deem  right, 
squire-noble,  old  and  bearded,  naively  Up  the  river  from  Wi  Ju  are  the  set- 
said  :  tlements    of    Chang    Song,    Pyokdong, 

"  We  of  Wi  Ju  have  become  used  to  Chho-san,  called  the  Beehive,  the  center 
change  and  war.  Every  generation  sees  of  the  honey  industry ;  Wi  Won,  On- 
some  strange  people  sweep  over  us."  dong  and  Cha-song.     Smuggling  is  seri- 

In  the  old  years  hostile  armies  occu-  ously  punished  in  this  territory,  behead- 
pied  it — Tartar,  Chinese,  Mongol,  Man-  ing  being  the  usual  sentence.  Ancient 
chu,"  Japanese.  Through  it  embassies  pencils  of  hare-hair  are  found  here,  and 
passed  to  Pekin  to  deliver  tribute,  and  ink  made  from  pine  soot, 
tradesmen  halted  on  the  way  to  the  an-  While  Mohammedans  and  Buddhists 
nual  industrial  fairs  held  on  the  borders,  have  made  small  numbers  of  converts,  a 
Up  to  recent  times,  when  natives  trav-  sort  of  devil  worship  is  the  principal 
eled  through  Manchuria  by  passport,  it  faith.  Devils  are  supposed  to  be  the 
was  the  only  outlet  on  the  northwestern  cause  of  all  evil  and  disease,  and  the 
frontier  by  which  they  could  enter  China,  devil-doctor,  or  sorcerer,  is  in  great  de- 
The  Chinese  were  forbidden  to  come  into  mand  to  drive  away  the  spirits  of  dark- 
Korea,  even  by  the  Great  Gate,  save  ness.  The  educated  classes  imitate  the 
when  accompanying  state  missions.  Chinese  Confucianists  and  make  ances- 

Much  missionary  blood  has  been  shed  tral  worship  their  religion.  Christianity, 
here,  the  early  Roman  Catholics  giving  from  late  reports,  is  well  received  by  the 
their  lives  in  the  attempt  to  enter  the  people,  and  there  certainly  seems  to  be 
country  in  disguise.  The  inhabitants  are  a  great  field  for  it.  That  the  younger 
Koreans,  Manchus,  Chinese  Tartar  tribes  men  possess  ambition  is  proven  by  the 
and  a  few  Japanese.  Like  all  the  peoples  number  of  pilgrim  scholars,  bound  for 
of  the  Yalu,  the  natives  more  nearly  re-  the  examinations  at  the  capital,  met  with 
semble  Westerners  than  either  Chinese  or  on  the  imperial  highway.  There  are 
Japanese.  Tall,  strongly  knit  and  of  con-  three  degrees  fitting  students  for  public 
siderable  spirit,  the  men  average  five  feet  office.  The  highest  prepares  him  for  the 
seven  inches  in  hight,  while  the  women  King's  immediate  household,  the  second 
are  five  feet  two  inches.  High  cheek  for  government  in  the  Provinces,  and  the 
bones,  a  whitish  ecru  skin,  large  dark  third  for  places  in  the  bureaus.  The 
eyes,  gray  or  brown,  very  slightly  slant-  learned  form  a  class  by  themselves  and 
ing  and  wide  apart,  heavy  eyelashes,  me-  seldom  intermarry  with  others, 
dium-sized  noses,  almost  snub,  are  chief  In  Phyong-An  province,  bordering  the 
characteristics.  In  Wi  Ju,  however,  can  Yalu,  which  has  a  northern  and  south- 
be  seen  the  blond  and  red-haired  type  ern  division,  many  Government  offices 
quite  uncommon  elsewhere  in  the  king-  are  hereditary.  The  highest  degree  con- 
dom, fers     no     Government     position     upon 

Girls  and  boys  wear  their  hair  parted  Northern  Phyong-An.     The  sacred  city 

in  the  middle  and  in  long  braids.     Mar-  of  this  province.  Ping  Yang,  on  the  Ya- 

ried  women  brush  their  locks  up  from  tong  River,  was  the  best  defended  point 

the   face  and  build  them  into   fantastic  in  the  Chinese-Japanese  war,  and  these 

birds'  wing  and  tiger  claw  shapes ;  mar-  defenses  will  no  doubt  be  used  by  the 

ried  men  oil  and  glue  their  strands  into  men  of  Dai  Nippon,  who  now  command 

miniature  pagodas  on  the  crown  of  the  this    stronghold    against    the    Russians, 

head.     There  are  class  distinctions — the  The  walls  are  of  heavy  white  stone  and 

niang-pan,   or  nobility ;    civic,    or  mer-  bear  evidences  of  many  wars.  The  Sunjo 
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gap  commemorates  the  heroic  escape  in 
the  fifteenth  century  of  the  King  from 
the  victorious  Japanese  Daimio.  In  an 
outlying  district  are  the  ruins  of  King 
Kitja's  palace  and  the  tombs  of  the  royal 
families.  This  was  once  the  scene  of 
court  grandeur,  victorious  pageants  and 
festivals. 

Altho  Ping  Yang  has  grown  indus- 
trially since  1894,  it  is  still  far  behind 
Seoul,  Fusan  and  other  cities  to  the 
south.  If  you  enter  it  on  tomb-cleaning 
day  you  will  take  part  in  one  of  its  great- 
est fetes.     In  fact,  mourning  seems  to  be 


bright  characters  representing  old  prov- 
erbs or  prayers.  The  walls  are  often 
plastered  with  a  beautiful  terra  cotta 
mixture,  which  gives  a  rich  tone  and 
matches  the  great  jars  that  stand  in  the 
four  corners.  Tiger,  dog  and  bear  skins 
cover  the  floors.  The  rooms  are  lighted 
by  fantastic-shaped  wicks  floating  in  oil, 
stately  candlesticks  or  Chinese  lanterns. 
The  family  eat  from  a  sang  on  the  floor, 
men  and  women  being  separated.  The 
tablecloths  are  of  cotton  paper,  with  gro- 
tesque designs.  Chopsticks  and  spoons 
are  used.    The  dishes  are  queer  in  shape 


A  Chinese  Execution  in  the  Yalu  Region,  Manchu   on  Horseback 


its  supremest  recreation.  Some  so-called 
foreign-devil  houses  have  been  built 
within  the  last  five  years,  but  the  old 
homes  make  up  the  majority  of  abiding 
places.  They  are  of  wood,  stone  or  mud, 
with  roofed  gateway  and  smaller  house 
in  the  first  wall ;  a  compound  and  second 
wall  with  covered  way  leading  into  a  se- 
ries of  compounds  and  houses,  the  num- 
ber ranging  to  suit  the  purse  of  the 
owner.  The  floors  are  raised  a  foot  or 
two,  and  into  this  space  passes  smoke 
from  a  fire  in  the  cook  house.  The 
smoke  is  carried  through  to  a  flue  and 
passes  out  of  a  chimney  built  up  the  side 
of  the  dwelling.  The  interior  is  parti- 
tioned oflf  into  rooms.  The  windows  are 
of  oil  paper,  and  over  the  top  are  banners, 
resembling    those    seen    in    China,  with 


and  pattern,  but  prove  the  assertion  that 
Japan  got  her  art  of  porcelain  decoration 
from  the  Koreans.  Beautiful  old  chests, 
ornamented  in  silver  and  brass,  stand 
about  the  room,  filled  with  treasures  in 
china  and  porcelain,  that  are  used  for 
funerals,  weddings  and  such  family  re- 
unions. 

The  bill  of  fare  is  not  as  unpleasant 
as  in  some  isolated  countries.  It  may  in- 
clude dried  fish  soused  in  vinegar  and 
ginseng,  chicken,  beef,  pork,  venison, 
beans,  rice,  maize,  mochi,  kimchi — a  na- 
tional dish  made  of  turnips,  chillies  and 
dried  fish — tairi,  pears  and  grapes. 

As  you  pass  on  from  Ping  Yang  to- 
ward the  seat  of  Government,  Seoul,  you 
may  hear  the  native  soldiery  giving  or- 
ders in  Russian.    This  brings  back  forci- 
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bly  the  subtle  Muscovite  influence,  for  to  the  army  of  Korea — five  thousand 
just  after  the  war  of  1894  the  Great  Bear  men  at  the  capital  and  some  two  thou- 
presented  rifles  and  a  Russian  drillmaster     sand  in  the  provinces. 


New  York  Citv. 


Chinese  Soldiers  Who  Took  Part  in  the  Battle  of   Ping  Yang  in  the  Chino-Japanese  War 
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An   Easter  Child 

BY    THEODORE    ROBERTS 


IT  was  Easter  Sunday,  and  blustering, 
nipping  weather  in  that  northern 
harbor.  Captaia  Pike,  honest  mari- 
ner, had  been  dragged  from  his  vigil  in 
the  frozen  garden,  by  the  doctor.  ''  Cheer 
up,  my  lad,"  said  the  old  doctor.  "  They 
are  both  as  safe  and  happy  as  you  and 
I.  She'll  be  seeing  the  mermaids  and 
the  fairies,  will  that  new  daughter  of 
yours ;  and  there  is  no  saying  what  other 
fine  things,  considering  it's  Easter  Sun- 
day, and  that  she  was  born  with  a  caul 
over  her  face." 

"  She'll  be  lucky  in  love,  too,"  said  the 
captain.  "  At  least,  that's  what  folks  say 
along  the  coast." 

A  model  of  Pike's  barquentine  stood 
on  the  shelf  above  the  hearth,  supported 
by  two  branches  of  coral.  A  sea  porcu- 
pine hung  from  the  ceiling.  On  the  walls 
were  pictures  of  ships,  barques,  schoon- 
ers and  all  manner  of  craft,  all  under 
full  sail,  ploughing  the  blue  and  white 
seas  of  lavishly  daubed  paint.  The  cap- 
tain looked  about  him  at  these  familiar 
objects  as  if  he  had  never  seen  them  be- 
fore. The  doctor  seated  himself  in  the 
most  comfortable  chair  in  the  room  and 
sighed  contentedly.  With  his  glass  at 
his  elbow  he  talked  about  politics,  trade 


and  human  nature,  and  his  host  made 
absent-minded  replies,  and  fidgeted  in  his 
chair.  The  broad  smile  on  his  tanned 
face  denoted  nothing  of  understanding. 
What  were  trade  and  politics  to  him? 
The  price  of  fish  meant  no  more  to  him 
then  than  the  rental  of  detached  villas  in 
Clapham.  He  grinned,  and  forgot  his 
liquor,  and  kept  an  expectant  eye  on  the 
door.  Presently  it  was  opened  by  a  mid- 
dle aged  woman  in  a  gray  stuff  gown. 

''  She  wants  to  see  you,  Cap'n,"  she 
said.  Pike,  for  all  his  size,  went  past  the 
nurse  and  up  the  stairs  like  a  bird. 

The  years  passed.  Captain  Pipe  pros- 
pered. The  Easter  child  grew  through 
childhood  to  dainty  girlhood,  and  Archi- 
bald Duff  came  to  the  harbor.  He  came 
with  Pike,  in  Pike's  own  vessel,  as  mate. 
He  had  been  shipped  in  Demarara,  where 
the  former  mate  had  died  of  fever.  He 
did  not  look  like  a  "  shell-back."  His 
figure  was  slender,  and  not  much  above 
the  medium  hight.  His  face  was  dark 
and  clean  shaved  (if  indeed,  it  required 
the  razor)  and  his  manners  were 
as  delightful  as  those  of  a  well-bred 
woman.  He  was  hardly  out  of  his  teens, 
but  he  held  a  master's  certificate,  and,  as 
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Pike  himself  confessed,  knew   more  of  daughter.     During  the  meal  he   forgot 

navigation    and    seamanship    than    any  many  bitter  and  mean  things.    The  china 

other  man  aboard  the  ''  Flying  Wave."  felt  dainty  and  familiar  to  his  hand.   The 

He  was  evidently  a  gentleman,  born  and  cloth  was  white  and  spotless.     Two  sil- 

bred ;  a  wearer  of  fine  linen,  and  a  user  ver  candlesticks  stood  among  the  shells 

of  clean  language,  but  even  Pike  knew  and   corals  on   the  mantelpiece,   one  on 

nothing  of  his  people  or  his  past.     He  either  side  of  the  cherished  model  of  the 

came    to    the    harbor    in    the    *'  Flying  "  Flying  Wave."     The  rugs  were  thick 

Wave,"  and   when  all  was  made   snug  under  foot.     The  sideboard,  of  choicest 

aboard  he  ascended  to  the  white  cottage  mahogany,  caught  the  light  like  a  pool 

above  the  village,  to  take  tea  with  the  of  brown  water.    The  mate  looked  about 

skipper.     Twilight  was  falling  by  then,  him  and  across  at  the  girl,  and  decided. 

At  the  narrow  gate   of  the  garden  he  without  thinking  about  it,  that  life  was 

turned,   like  a  good  sailor,  and   looked  still  a  desirable  enterprise.     He  talked, 

toward  the  harbor,  to  see  if  the  light  was  and  as  the  woman  and  girl  listened  with 

in  the  fore-rigging  of  the  barquentine.  sympathy  and  interest,  Pike  looked  on  in 

Facing  the  cottage  again,  he  found  Pike  wonder.    The  quick  smile,  the  attitude  of 

waiting  at  the  open  door  to  welcome  him.  courteous    deference,    the    well    chosen 

A  ruddy  light  glowed  behind  the  stalwart  words, — all  had  been  half  seen  and  partly 

shoulders.     The    mate's    heart    warmed  suspected  by  the  captain,  and  now  flow- 

with  more  of  happiness  than  it  known  ered  before  him  unrestrained.     Quietly 

for  a  twelve-month.  attentive,  with  his  gaze  shifting  kindly 

Duff  had  often  heard  of  Margaret  from  face  to  face  of  the  three,  he  learned 
from  her  father.  Her  praises  had  been  more  of  his  mate's  thoughts  and  past  life 
sung  on  many  a  white  night  in  the  in  twenty  minutes  than  he  had  during  the 
tropics,  during  the  moon-lit  watches  when  whole  voyage  up  from  Demarara.  He 
the  skipper  could  not  keep  to  his  berth,  noticed  the  light  in  the  gray  eyes  of  his 
He  had  shown  polite  interest,  but  down  Easter  child,  softening  and  brightening 
in  his  heart  had  smiled  at  the  foolishness  their  grave  regard  of  the  stranger.  He 
of  a  doting  parent.  Now  he  met  her  watched  his  wife's  comely  face,  touched 
in  the  fire-lit  sitting  room,  into  which  with  an  eagerness  that  brought  him  no 
Mrs.  Pike  and  the  captain  had  led  him  pang  of  jealousy.  His  eyes  dwelt  upon 
from  the  lighted  entrance.  As  she  came  Duff.  This  was  his  quiet,  fair-spoken 
toward  him,  her  face  in  shadow,  and  the  messmate  sure  enough,  but  how  changed, 
light  on  her  hair,  he  wondered  for  a  Across  the  befiddled  table  of  the  "  Fly- 
moment  if  some  dream-wave  had  washed  ing  Wave  "  his  talk  had  been  sociable 
him  back  to  those  lost  days.  The  clasp  enough,  but  all  of  the  ship,  the  day's 
of  her  hand  was  firm  and  comforting,  work,  and  the  moods  of  the  sea.  The 
Her  greeting  was — well,  the  words  were  cheer  of  the  cottage  room  and  the  at- 
commonplace  enough.  It  was  the  voice  tention  of  the  women  seemed  to  have 
that  set  his  hard  hand  trembling  like  a  thawed  his  quiet  reserve,  and  he  talked 
coward's.  He  saw  that,  tho  so  young,  about  people,  and  places,  and  told  stories 
she  was  as  tall  as  most  women.  He  of  the  days  of  his  early  youth  at  an  Eng- 
could  not  see  her  face  distinctly  in  the  lish  school.  Pike  had  never  heard  that 
fitful  light,  but  it  came  to  him  that  this  he  was  from  one  of  the  big  public  schools 
Easter  child,  this  sailor's  wonder  and  — those  institutions  that  stand  so  for  re- 
boast,  was  no  village  simperer.  It  seemed  spectability,  even  in  the  colonies.  He 
an  age  to  him  since  he  had  been  in  the  might  have  guessed  it,  he  thought, 
same  room  with  a  girl  like  this.  "  Where  did  you  pick  up  your  naviga- 

The  brass  cabin  lamp  was  lighted,  and,  tion?  "  he  asked,  without  preamble, 
while  the  two  sailors  and  Mrs.  Pike  sat        Duff  turned  toward  him,  and  a  shadow 

and  talked,  Margaret  laid  the  cloth  and  of  pain  stilled  the  merriment  of  his  eyes 

got  out  the  blue  and  white  china.    Then  and  mouth.     Silence  held  the  little  com- 

a  shapeless  servant  brought  in  the  dishes  pany  for  a  couple  of  heart-beats.     The 

from  the  kitchen,  and  the  mate  blushed  young   girl,    wondering  at   the   change, 

at  the  sight  of  her,  for  such  as  she  was  turned    startled    eyes    upon    her    father, 

he   had   expected   to   find   the   captain's  Then  Duff  laughed. 
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*'  Did  it  seem  that  sort  of  navigation — 
the  kind  one  would  pick  up  ?  "  he  asked, 
smihng  somewhat  pensively  at  the  cap- 
tain. 

"  Never  met  with  better,  my  lad,"  re- 
plied Pike,  "  and  I  put  the  question  out 
of  idle  curiosity.  You  see,  tho  good  men 
and  capable  seamen  have  sailed  mate 
with  me  before  now,  you're  the  first — 
well,  you're  the  first  of  your  kind." 

A  flood  of  color  crept  over  the  young 
man's  dark  cheeks,  and  he  leaned  to- 
ward his  hostess.  "  I  should  have  told 
the  captain  before,  perhaps,  I  was  trained 
in  Her  Majesty's  Navy,"  he  said. 

"  Ah !  "  exclaimed  the  captain. 

"  Last  year,  in  April,  the  firm  of  Duf¥ 
and  Delancey,  in  Kingston,  was  crowded 
out — ruined — crushed  by  a  lot  of — " 

Pike  got  out  of  his  chair.  "  I  know  it," 
he  cried.  "  The  straightest  people  in  the 
islands,  were  Duff  and  Delancey.  And 
Old  Duff  —  that  wouldn't  be  your 
father?" 

"  My  grandfather.  He  died  worth  six 
pounds   odd,"  remarked  the  mate,  quiet- 

ly- 

"  I  knew  you  for  a  gentleman  first 
time  I  sighted  you,"  cried  the  captain, 
"  and  a  fool  I  was  not  to  guess  the  rest. 
The  navy !  Lord,  I  might  have  known 
it,  the  way  you  made  those  men  jump, 
and  just  staring  a  bit,  where  I'd  be  swear- 
ing like  a  Gloucester  skipper."  He 
looked  at  his  wife  with  a  deny-it-if-you- 
can  glance,  and  slapped  his  big  hands 
on  the  table  in  front  of  him.  Duff's  eyes 
met  Margaret's.  Her's  were  bright  with 
sympathy.  In  his  shone  merriment — or 
was  it  tears? 

"  I  have  heard  of  lovers  being  parted," 
he  said,  whimsically,  "  and  read  lots  of 
verses  about  the  pain  of  it,  but  a  year 
ago,  when  Fate,  in  the  garb  of  poverty, 
tore  me  from  the  navy,  a  lover's  trou- 
bles did  not  seem  worth  reading  about 
any  more." 

"  I  beHeve  you,  Mr.  Duff,"  said  Pike. 
"  tho  I've  never  tasted  the  navy,  and 
tho  I  know  that  lovers'  troubles — just 
little  jib-fulls  of  dirty  weather  in  those 
latitudes — are  bad  things."  He  looked 
at  his  wife,  and  she,  remembering  some 
incident  of  their  early  courtship,  smiled 
very  tenderly    and  nodded  her  head. 

By  this  time  the  sudden  shadow  had 
entirely  cleared  from  the  younger  mari- 
ner's face. 


was    without 
Archie   Duff 


*'  One  requires  a  little  pocket  money 
in  the  navy  even  in  a  second-class  cruiser 
on  the  North  Atlantic  station,"  he  said, 
lightly,  "  so  when  the  supply  gave  out  I 
got  my  master's  ticket  for  luck  and  then 
tried  gold  digging  in  Demarara.  That 
is  what  I  was  doing  up  to  the  time  I 
joined  the  '  Flying  Wave.'  "  Then  he 
returned  to  the  description  of  a  cricket 
match,  in  which  he  had  taken  part  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  and  the  three  felt  that,  for 
the  time  being,  at  least,  the  subject  of  his 
change  of  life  was  not  for  general  con- 
versation. Pike  returned  to  his  medita- 
tions and  kindly  survey  of  the  table ;  his 
wife  poured  herself  another  cup  of  tea 
and  Margaret's  eyes  recovered  their 
normal  expression. 

The  "Flying  Wave" 
freight  for  two  months, 
remained  all  that  time  in  Staysail  Har- 
bor, for  he  intended  sailing  the  next  voy- 
age with  Captain  Pike ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time he  found  the  little  village  exactly 
suited  to  his  mind.  It  was  out  of  the 
world  he  had  known — so  far  out  that 
not  so  much  as  an  echo  of  its  jeers  and 
laughter  reached  him.  It  was  a  good 
place  in  which  to  read,  and  dream,  and 
save  one's  money.  The  sea  was  at  his 
door,  and  without  that  the  fairest  place 
on  earth  would  have  been  a  desert  to  him. 
It  contained  three  people  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  very  dear  friends,  and  several 
hundred  kindly  fishers  and  seafarers,  w^ho 
were  picturesque,  and  who  did  not  disturb 
him.  A  few  miles  to  the  north  ran  a 
brown  trout  brook,  where  a  well-cast 
fly  seldom  lit  unheeded.  The  barrens 
behind  the  village  often  lured  him  inland 
for  miles.  He  lived,  for  those  eight 
weeks,  with  the  Pikes,  and  sometimes 
the  captain  and  Margaret  accompanied 
him  on  his  rambles,  and  sometimes  Mar- 
garet alone.  Margaret  owned  a  sail- 
boat which  she  managed  with  fearless- 
ness and  skill  that  awed  the  women  of 
the  village,  and  in  this  little  craft  she  and 
Duff  often  sailed  for  miles  along  the 
coast.  The  boat  was  an  open  skiff,  with 
lavishly  tarred  sides  and  battered 
thwarts,  and  a  tanned  mainsail  and  jib. 
She  sailed  well,  and,  if  need  were,  could 
be  rowed  easily.  She  carried  a  home- 
made grappling  anchor  in  the  bow — a 
queer  looking  creation  of  stone  and  wood. 
In  spite  of  her  looks  she  was  always 
kept    in    a    seaworthy    condition,    with 
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sheets  and  halyards  to  be  trusted,  sound 
spars  and  a  sure  hehii.  Margaret  de- 
hghted  in  these  coastwise  cruises.  With 
the  red  sail  tight  in  the  wind  and  a  bit 
of  head  on  the  sea,  and  with  Duff  mind- 
ing the  sheet,  the  rugged  coast  seemed 
to  her  the  Coast  of  Dream,  and  in  every 
narrow  coast  she  looked  to  see  a  mer- 
maid flashing  white  shoulders  and 
golden  hair  amid  the  spray.  If  the  wind 
were  easy  Duff  would  read  aloud, — he 
had  brought  many  books  with  him  out  of 
his  lost  past.  Sometimes  it  was  Malory's 
•■  Morte  D'Arthur,"  and  listening,  Mar- 
garet wondered  if  the  gentle  knight.  Sir 
Dinaden,  might  not  have  had  eyes  and 
chin  such  as  this  sailor  lad's.  Often  it 
was  verse  that  he  read,  and  that  was  al- 
ways modern,  and  held  the  girl's  atten- 
tion like  an  enchantment.  How  some  of 
these  strangers  had  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  morning  and  the  sea,  as  she  had 
known  it  all  her  short  life. 

Word  came  to  Pike  to  work  the  ''  Fly- 
ing Wave  "  around  to  St.  John's,  and 
there  take  in  seal  and  whale  oil  for  Eng- 
land. Margaret  heard  of  it  with  admira- 
bly concealed  dismay ;  Duff,  with  hidden- 
delight.  He  wanted  a  few  new  books  and 
some  clothes.  A  week  in  town  would 
not  come  amiss  after  all  the  months  of 
orderly  quiet.  He  had  spent  a  Christmas 
week  in  London,  when  he  was  a  small 
boy  at  school,  and  now  the  memories  of 
it  grabbed  at  his  heart.  He  had  then 
had,  much  against  his  wishes,  a  respecta- 
ble middle  aged  uncle  for  guide ;  but  as 
it  was  not  at  all  likely  that  the  uncle 
would  offer  his  services  again,  he  ex- 
pected to  have  even  a  livelier  (if  not  a 
better)  time  on  the  next  occasion.  This 
mood  did  not  last  long,  however.  He 
began  to  wonder  if  even  London  would 
look  as  enchanting  to  the  mate  of  a  bar- 
quentine  as  it  had  to  the  eleven-year-old 
kid  from  school.  He  wondered  about  the 
doors  that  had  been  opened  to  the  school 
boy  and  the  respectable  uncle — would 
they  swing  as  easily  to  the  hand  of  the 
poor  merchant  marine?  He  doubted  it. 
Then  the  thought  of  leaving  the  snug 
white  cottage,  the  coastwise  trips  in  the 
skiff  and  the  peaceful  oblivion  of  the 
trout  brook  pricked  him  with  regrets. 
He  would  miss  Margaret,  too.  It  came 
to  him  that  she  had  rather  unusual  eyes, 
and  a   voice   not  to  be   forgotten   in  a 


hurry,  even  by  a  sailor,  and  that  she  had 
always  proved  herself  what  he  called 
"  a  good  sort." 

The  ''  Flying  Wave,"  was  ready,  and 
the  mate  had  a  day's  grace.  Early  in  the 
morning,  before  breakfast,  he  went  down 
to  the  little  float  and  overhauled  the 
sheets  and  halyards  of  the  skiff.  By 
eight  o'clock,  with  the  sun  like  white 
fire  on  the  water  and  the  cliffs  warm  and 
purple,  the  little  craft  won  out  of  the 
narrow  harbor  and  skimmed  northward. 
Duff  and  the  girl  sat  aft,  side  by  side. 
Her  hair,  usually  worn  in  a  long  braid, 
was  coiled  under  her  cap,  for  a  blowing 
braid  a  yard  in  length  is  sometimes  in 
the  way  when  dodging  a  jibing  boom. 
Duff  saw  in  her  eyes  shadows,  and  a  soft- 
ening of  light,  before  unnoticed.  When 
her  hand  touched  his  on  the  tiller,  as  it 
had  done  maybe  a  dozen  times  on  former 
occasions,  he  felt  a  new  pleasure  and  an 
unusual  confusion.  A  man  who  has  had 
his  training  in  the  gun  room  of  a  British 
war  ship  is  not  easily  confused.  He  fell 
into  a  gentle,  attentive  silence,  and  Mar- 
garet, with  rare  color  in  her  cheeks, 
laughed  and  talked.  Thus  they  made  a 
mile  or  so,  skirting  the  coast  with  a  shift- 
ing wind.  On  the  port  beam  the  purple 
and  brown  cliffs  unfolded,  and  spray- 
edged  coves  opened  and  closed  to  their 
view.  Starboard  flashed  the  green  water, 
traced  with  wave  heads ;  and  farther 
seaward  the  blue  deep,  partially  silvered 
by  the  sun,  glinted  out  to  an  uneasy 
horizon. 

The  wind  strengthened,  and  shifting 
a  point  or  two,  held  roaring  upon  the 
coast.  Duff  reefed  the  mainsail  and 
stowed  the  jib.  Scrambling  aft  again, 
he  offered  to  take  the  tiller  from  the  girl. 
She  shook  her  head.  Her  eyes  danced 
with  the  excitement,  and  strands  of  pale 
hair  blew  across  her  face.  ''  I  know  the 
coast — we  must  run  in  for  the  next  cove," 
she  cried,  with  her  lips  at  his  ear.  Look- 
ing seaward,  Duff  noted  the  black,  tum- 
bling waves  along  the  darkening  sky- 
line. Turning  his  head,  he  saw,  with 
dismay,  the  thrashing  tide  and  puffs  of 
spray  along  the  cliffs  and  narrow  land- 
wash.  For  a  second  his  lean  face  light- 
ened with  the  joy  of  the  danger ;  then  he 
remembered  his  responsibility,  and  the 
muscles  of  his  jaw  hardened  under  the 
brown    skin.      The    wind,    now    roaring 
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upon  them  with  ever  increasing  violence,  ''  Only  fagged,"  he  said,  and  his  eye- 
held  a  note  of  rage — a  suggestion  of  per-  lids  fluttered  down  again, 
sonal  spite — in  its  shrieking  clamor.  The  "  Here  is  your  flask,"  said  the  girl, 
skiff,  lying  over  with  lee-gunnel  awash,  "  and  don't  you  think  you  could  drink  a 
strained  like  a  fugitive  from  fear.  little  of  the  brandy  now?  I  tried  to  give 
A  little  sheltered  beach,  a  haven  in  that  you  some,  but  it  ran  all  over  your  face." 
line  of  battling,  flying  surf,  opened  to  She  held  the  flask  to  his  lips  and  the 
their  view.  But  this  quieter  water  was  stinging,  raw  liquor  steadied  his  head 
sentineled  by  two  huge  rocks,  now  awash  and  set  his  blood  racing.  He  got  to  his 
with  the  green  seas  and  now  rearing  feet  and  found  that  no  bones  were 
brown  and  high,  and  the  only  approach  broken,  tho  his  right  hip  was  stiff  and 
was  the  "  tickle,"  or  water  way  between  sore. 

them.  The  tickle  was  narrow — a  ribbon  "Are  you  good  for  the  walk?"  he 
of  black,  swirling  water  between  leaping  asked,  looking  away  from  her  at  the 
waves.  Duff's  gaze  questioned  the  girl,  foaming  tickle  and  a  patch  of  red  sail 
She  nodded,  and  the  skiff  swung  in.  washing  between  the  rocks. 
Duff  crawled  forward  and  took  up  an  They  found  a  rough  path  leading  to 
oar.  The  red  jib  beside  him  split  and  the  top  of  the  cliff.  Slowly,  and  in  an 
flew  in  strands.  Above  the  roaring  of  unusual  silence,  they  set  out  toward  the 
wind  and  surf  he  heard  the  boiling  of  the  village.  Their  way  ran  over  brown  moss, 
current  in  the  tickle,  and  the  frenzied  high  above  the  creaming  breakers  and 
singing  of  the  waves  under  the  skiff's  in  the  sweep  of  the  wind, 
buried  bow.  For  a  few  fearful  seconds  It  was  past  noon  when  Duff  pointed 
he  wondered  if  the  girl's  hands  were  southward  at  a  dip  in  the  cliffs  where 
true  enough  and  strong  enough — then  the  village  nestled.  They  could  see  a 
he  was  in  the  water-swishing  between  flutter  of  white  in  among  the  brown  and 
the  rocks — battling  with  green  seas  that  purple  of  the  hills — the  royal  and  top- 
leapt  upon  him  from  above.  Margaret's  gallantsail  of  the  "  Flying  Wave,"  dry- 
courage  had  deserted  her  at  the  last.  ing  in  the  wind.  Margaret  paused  and 
Duff  dragged  the  unconscious  girl  out  gazed  at  the  unconscious  signal  of  cheer 
of  reach  of  the  water,   and,   stumbling  with  dimmed  eyes. 

dizzily,  at  last  sank  beside  her  upon  the  "I  should  have  given  you  the  tiller! 

shelving  landwash.     It  had  been  a  mad  Instead  of  that  I  risked  both  our  lives — 

fight.     He  had  been  hurled  against  one  and  you  saved  them,"  she  said, 

of  the  sentinel  rocks.    Weighted  with  the  Duff    looked    at    her,     flushed,     and 

stunned  girl,  he  had  been  pounded  be-  laughed  awkwardly, 

neath  the  surface  a  dozen  times   by  the  ''  My  dear  girl,"  he  began,  lightly — 

maddened     seas.      Upon     reaching    the  then,    altering    his    tone — "  I'm    sure    I 

stiller  water  his  strength  had  just  suf-  couldn't  have  run  her  through  without 

ficed  to  win  him  to  land.     Now  it  ebbed  capsizing,  and  as  for  the  rest  of  it,  why 

away  from  him  like  spilled  blood.     Min-  I'm  glad  you  gave  me  a  chance  to — to 

utes   passed,    and   at   last   remembrance  help  you  ashore." 

of  the   accident   returned  to   him.      He  He  caught  one  of  her  hands  and  hur- 

opened  his  eyes  and  looked  straight  up  riedly  kissed  it. 

at  the  soft,  white  curves  of  Margaret's  They  finished  their  rough  journey  in 

throat  and   chin.     One    of    her    hands  rare,    light-headed    silence,    their    eyes 

brushed  lightly  across  his  face  and  patted  never  meeting  for  more  than  a  heart- 

his  cheek.     He  realized,  with  a  sudden  beat,  but  often  seeking  one  another. 

glow  through  his  benumbed  body,  that  They  entered  the  rocky  garden,  bleak 

his  head  rested  in  her  lap.  and  bare.     The  girl  was  very  white ;  a 

"  Margaret,"  he  said,  without  moving,  slight  trembling  caught  her  limbs  as  she 

She  started,  ever  so  slightly,  and  bent  looked  down  at  the  harbor  and  marked 

her  face  over  his.  the  wash  of  the  gray  seas  against  the 

"  Are  you  hurt  ?"  he  asked.  sides   of   the    "Flying   Wave."     Archie 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  but  what  a  cow-  followed  her  gaze,  but  saw  nothing  of 

ard    I    was,    to    faint.     Are    you    hurt,  ship  or  harbor.    His  heart  was  throbbing 

Archie  ?  "  so ;  and  his  foolish  brain  struggled  with 
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his  heart.     His  heart  cried  for  comfort,  garet  glanced  at  him,  with  a  rare  smile 

and    for    some    assurance    of    love    to  at  eyes  and  lips.     Then  she  placed  her 

straighten  it  through  the  lonely  watches  slim,  brown  hands  on  Duff's  shoulder, 
beside   the   ghostly   mizzen.      The   brain         "If  any  promise  of   mine  can   cheer 

whispered  something  weak  and  cautious  your  voyages,"  she  said,  '*  then  I  am  the 

— the  fearful  reasoning  of  a  coward.  happiest  woman  in  the  island." 

''Margaret,"  he  said,  slowly,  '*I  cannot        The  mate  drew  her  gently  toward  him 

go   like   this.      A   man's   heart   must   be  and  kissed  her  lips  and  her  eyes.    He  had 

brave  and  ready,  to  face  a  voyage — and  no  words  for  this  wonderful  occasion — 
mine    is    blind    with  doubt.     I  am  not  .  indeed,  he  felt  no  need  of  them.    Across 

strong  enough  to  do  as  I  should — as  a  the    soft   veil   of   her   hair   he    saw   the 

better  man  would  do  in  my  place.    Every  rugged  harbor  radiant  with  light ;  the  old 

mile  of  water  between  us  would  weigh  barquentine   riding  at   her   cable   like  a 

on  me  like  death.     Had  I  your  promise  glorious  argosy ;  and  across  the  waves,  in 

to  cheer  me  across  the  lonely  months — "  finest  harmony,  drifted  the  lilt  of  a  fore- 

His    voice,    eager    and    gentle,    rose    a  castle  song. 

little    at    the    last    words.      He    leaned        The  captain  stepped  back  and  closed 

forward,  but  made  no  effort  to  touch  her.  the    door   cautiously.      His    mouth    was 

The  door  of  the  cottage  opened,  and  smiling,  but  his  eyes? — there  were  tears 

the  captain  smiled  out  at  them.     Mar-  in  them. 

Bathsheba,  Barbados,  B.  W.  I. 


An   Old-Fashioned  Spring 

BY  E.  P.  POWELL 

Author  of  "Old  Farm  Days,"  Etc. 

1HEAR   a  good   deal  about  an  Old-  necticut,  and  we  had  Connecticut  ways 

Fashioned   Winter,   but   not   often  and  notions  to  the  brim;  but  we  were 

of  an   Old-Fashioned    Spring;  yet  full  of  poetry,  too.     Our  work  was  al- 

the  latter  was  more  unique  than  the  for-  ways  with  two  things,  worship  and  play, 

mer.      It   began   in   the   January   thaw.  My  father's  custom  was  to  quit  his  work 

when  we  not  unfrequently  had  a  warm  an   hour  before   sunset,   that  he  might 

spell  of  three  weeks,  during  which  the  spend  the  time  with  us,  studying  the  little 

plow  was  put  into  the  uplands.     These  things  of  Nature,  over  the  knolls  and 

were  openings  in  the  solid  forest,  and  on  among  the  trees.     This  January  thaw  is 

three   sides   the    beech   trees    stood   un-  mostly  now  a  thing  of  the  past.     The 

broken.     The  few  acres  of  cleared  land  equalizing  forests  are  so  cut  away  that 

made   a    sunny    sward   that   dried   very  cozy  nooks  are  widened  out  into  great 

easily,  but  it  was  pretty  well  filled  with  landscapes,  and  the  sun  has  no  chance 

stumps,  and  occasionally  a  charred  shaft  to  make  the  hillsides  brown  in  midwin- 

standing    twenty    or    thirty    feet    high.  ter. 

While  the  plow  was  at  work    we  boys  Hardly  was  this  episode  over  when  it 

were  kindling  fires  in  the  stumps,  which  was  time  to  bring  out  the  spiles   and  tap 

we  gradually  reduced  to  fertilizing  ashes,  the  maple  trees.    We  did  not  have  far  to 

Harmless  snakes  would  run  out,  thrust-  go,  for  the  forests  came  close  down  to 

ing  their  tongues  at  us.     So  it  was   that  our  homes    and  hugged  us  under  their 

plot  after  plot  of  virgin  forest  became  shelter.     The  spiles  were  made  of  elder, 

meadow  or  corn  land ;  and  there  was  a  with  the  pith  pushed  out,  and  one  end 

deal  of  sweetness  in  this  simple  pioneer  sharpened  to  drive  into  the  tree.     The 

preparation    for    crowding    civilization,  holes  were  bored  with  a  half-inch  auger, 

We  came  for  the  most  part  from  Con-  two  of  them  about  six  inches  apart  and 
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three  feet  from  the  ground.     Under  the 
ends  of  the  spiles  we  placed  all  sorts  of 
pans  and  kettles,  until  there  were  hardly 
enough  pans  in   the  house  to  hold  the 
milk.     Three  times  every  day  these  were 
emptied-into  pails  and  carried  to  the  big 
iron  kettles  that  hung  over  the  fire  down 
in  the  hollow.    There  was  not  a  match  in 
the  world  in  1830;  we  had  to  light  our 
fires  with  coals  from  the  kitchen  stove, 
carried   between   two   pieces    of    curled 
bark.    Often  we  had  to  run  hard  to  keep 
the  coals  from  going  out  before  we  could 
^et  them  to  the  woods.    Occasionally  we 
boys  would  stop  to  blow  them,  and  some- 
times we  had  a  stumble  that  sent  us  back 
on  our  errand.     Ah !  but  that  was  fun, 
when  we  handed  the  coals  to  the  father, 
and  he,  with  nice  woodcraft,  placed  them 
among  the  splinters  of  dry  hemlock  or 
bits  of  sumac  wood,  and  blew  till  they 
crackled  among  the  twigs.    Soon  the  fire 
was  burning  and  eating  up  great  sticks 
of  maple    and  logs  of  beech    that  were 
skillfully  piled  under  and  around  the  two 
kettles.     The  first  kettle  took  the  fresh 
sap  as  it  was  brought  in  the  pails.    This 
wds  constantly  skimmed  of  bits  of  wood 
and  leaves,  until  it  was  fairly  clean.    The 
second  kettle  took  the  thickening  syrup ; 
and  this  must  be  carefully  watched  lest 
it  boil  over.     A  careless  boy  would  let 
go  to  waste  a  whole  day's  boiling.     As 
soon  as  thick  enough  the  syrup  was  car- 
ried to  the  house  to  be  cleansed,  and  still 
farther  boiled,  until  it  was  brought  to 
the  sugar  grain.     At  all  stages  I  assure 
vou  that  boiling  maple  syrup  has  a  de- 
light peculiar  to  itself,  for  it  must  con- 
stantly  be    sampled — and   that   is   what 
boys  were  made  for.     A  couple  of  eggs 
broken  in  caused  the  dirt  to   rise,   and 
this  was  skimmed  off,  to  be  poured  into 
the   vinegar   barrel — for   in   those    days 
there  was  economy.     We  wasted  noth- 
ing, and  there  is  no  such  vinegar  as  that 
which  comes  from  honey  waste  and  de- 
fective maple  sugar. 

Overhead  the  woodpeckers  tapped  as 
busily  as  folk  below ;  and  the  yellow- 
bellied  sort  did  it  for  the  same  purpose — 
he  liked  sweet  sap.  Yet  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  then  there  were  trees  killed  by 
their  overlapping,  as  there  now  are. 
But  we  did  not  miss  a  few  trees  when 
the  forest  covered  more  than  half  the 
land,  and  we  could  hear  the  beech  leaves 


rattle  when  the  wind  blew.  Most  of  the 
woodpeckers  are  entirely  harmless  and 
positively  helpful.  They  have  so  long 
been  regarded  as  friends  that  they  have 
lost  fear  of  man.  In  those  days  there 
was  an  unwritten  law  that  woodpeckers 
and  robins  must  never  be  killed.  I  think 
bluebirds  were  also  immune  until  women 
took  to  wearing  them  in  their  hats. 
Most  of  the  other  birds  did  not  fare  as 
well.  We  (lid  not  understand  them  or 
their  place  in  agriculture.  Insects  have 
since  then  increased  enormously,  and  the 
fight  would  be  hopeless  but  for  our  bird 
alliance.  Just  now  I  see  the  nuthatches 
and  chickadees  running  all  over  my  trees 
to  hunt  the  eggs  of  pests.  I  have  fed 
them  all  winter  with  pieces  of  suet  hung 
on  my  trees  and  porches. 

I  think  in  those  days  we  made  more 
maple  sugar  in  February  than  in  any 
other  month,  and  the  rest  in  March. 
We  made  enough  for  our  whole  home 
supply,  except  a  little  New  Orleans  mo- 
lasses for  ginger  bread  and  cookies.  It 
was  fine  in  midsummer  to  go  into  the 
big  pantry  and  take  a  lunch  of  maple 
sugar,  with  bread  and  milk.  We  had  not 
then  heard  about  bacteria,  and  we  fear- 
lessly ate  our  fill  or  more.  By  April  we 
were  in  the  thick  of  spring  work,  as  a 
rule.  But  sometimes  the  snowstorm 
found  us  out  as  late  as  May;  and  I  re- 
member a  bit  of  doggerel  that  ran 

■'  The  twenty-first  of  May,  so  they  say, 
A  gnowstorm  put  the  plows  away." 

The  robins  were  looked  for  about  the 
fifth  of  March,  and  the  bluebirds  a  few 
days  earlier.  I  still  wonder  that  the 
robin  was  then  so  great  a  favorite,  be- 
cause no  other  bird  did  so  much  to  pre- 
vent us  from  getting  a  crop  of  cherries 
and  berries.  I  think  it  was  because  he 
was  the  harbinger  of  warmer  weather. 

But  to  me  the  flight  of  the  bees  and 
butterflies  was  even  more  welcome  than 
that  of  the  birds.  My  father  kept  one 
hundred  hives  of  bees,  a  few  of  them  in 
the  ol'd  cone-shaped  straw  hives.  When 
it  was  warm  enough  for  a  quick  run  of 
sap  the  bees  would  take  a  flight  for 
health  as  well  as  food,  and  not  a  few 
would  be  tempted  to  fly  over  the  snow 
banks  and  never  get  back.  They  came 
to  the  maple  grove,  where  they  sucked 
chips  and  buzzed  their  happiness.    There 
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was  enough  to  study  as  well  as  to  do,  and  blew.     It  is  not  easy  in  spring  to  get 

I  look  back  to  those  days  in  the  spring  rid     of    the     notion   that   everything   is 

woods  with  a  query  if  our  lives  are  not  happy — that  the  air  and  the  brown  earth 

now  too  much   cut   loose  from   Nature,  and  leafing  trees  and  the  grass,  and  the 

At  any  rate,  the  huge  town  is  a  huge  bonne-fires  themselves,  arc  rejoicing  to- 

blunder — it   gives   no  compensation   for  gether  because  spring  has  come.    Spring 

the  pleasures  that  were  ingrained  with  is  life — new  life — and  it  throbs  through 

the  toil  of  simpler  life.  all  Nature.     It  was  always  in  the  early 

Snow  banks  lasted  in  those  days  until  morning  that  we  heard  the  call  of  first 

June,  in  the  deep  glens,  where  the  dense  arriving  birds — and  it  is  so  to-day.     One 

shade   kept   out   the   sun   and   the   heat,  niust  listen  sharp  to  hear  the  whistle  and 

But   the  days  were  constantly  growing  the  reply  far  away  across  the  orchards, 

longer,  and  the  sun  lingered  at  night,  as  They  have  a  line  of  couriers  far  along 

if  it  did  not  care  to  leave  the  greening  toward  the  north  land.     What  are  they 

buds  to  the  care  of  frosty  hours.    Lemon  saying?     But  at  night  they  began  their 

yellow  skies !  distinctly  not  golden — and  songs.     When  the  bonne-fires  burned,  a 

full  of  wind!     What  a  wonder  such  an  robin  would  perch  on  a  spruce  and  sing 

evening  is !    The  air  is  clear  and  a  gentle  one  of  those  universal  songs  of  Nature 

tonic!    It  is  life-full,  and, the  earth  and  which  only  the  robin  can  sing.    By  April 

all  on  it  is  instinct  with  growth.     Such  twentieth  the  swifts  had  come,  and,  as 

an  evening  as  this  we  pulled  open  the  nowadays,  were  skimming  the  evening 

seed    drawer     and    examined    our    re-  air   for  insects.      Barns   were   not  then 

sources.     This  was  not  a  matter  of  in-  built  as  we  build  them,  but  the  boards 

difference,  as  it  is  now.     There  were  in  were  far  enough  apart  for  the  swallows 

those  days  no  great  seed  houses,  whose  to  go  in    and  build  nests  on  the  rafters, 

packages  could  be  bought  at  any  village  But  of  evening  sounds   I   think  that 

store.     We  grew  our  own  seeds,  as  we  which  most  fascinated  me  was  the  not 

grew  our  own  roots.    A  new  variety  was  unmusical  call  of  the  frogs.    There  were 

carefully  treasured,  and  we  generously  more     ponds    in     those   days,    and   wet 

divided  with  our  neighbors.     It  was  a  swales,   where  these   Johnnie-Jump-Ups 

delighful  hour  when  we  grouped   our-  of  the  water  had  undisturbed  possession 

selves  around  these  household  treasures,  and  made  the  night  hours  hilarious  and 

There  were   seeds  of  the   old-fashioned  resonant.     I  have  a  neighbor  to-day  who 

clove  pinks,  bachelor  buttons,  lady  slip-  tells  me  that  to  his  notion  the  frogs  sing 

pers  and  musk  mallows.    All  these  were  sweeter  than  the  birds.     He  has  a  small 

carefully  divided  into  little  parcels,  which  pond  near  his  house,  hung  all  over  with 

went  here  and  there  about  the  neighbor-  great    willows.      Come,    he    says    of   an 

hood,  to  make  warm  hearts  and  bright  evening,  let  us  go  to  the  frog  concert; 

eyes  as  well  as  beautiful  garden  beds,  and  we  sit  there  on  rustic  seats  and  old 

There  was  not  yet  a  pansy  invented,  nor  logs,^  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that 

a  gladiolus ;  and  as  for  sweet  peas  there  I  enjoy  the  concert  as  much  as  he  does 

was  just  one  variety.    But  among  garden  himself.    It  is  a  cure  for  insomnia, 

seeds  we  had  the  blood  beet — to  my  no-  Sometimes  during  April,  two  or  three 

tion  better  than  any  modern   improve-  weeks  earlier  than  in  these  days,  there 

ment — and  we  had  such  lettuces  and  cab-  came  ^  into    the    house    aprons    full    of 

bages  as  satisfied  our  generation.  hepaticas  and  anemones.    It  is  wonderful 

About  the  first  of  April  was  the  time  how  much  these  little  flowers  have  to  do 

for  bonne-fires.     All  around  the  horizon  with   human   happiness,   especially  with 

they  spoke  out  to  each  other  just  as  day-  children's    lives.       Nature    understands 

light  deepened  into  dusk.    Old  and  young  this,   and  makes  millions  more   flowers 

shouted  and  worked  together  from  seven  than  are  needed  for  any  practical  pur- 

until   nine,   and   the   waste,   which   had  pose.     Yet   I  believe  people   have   suc- 

been  raked  from  lawns  and  gardens,  was  ceeded  with  rooting  out  and  absolutely 

flung  upon  the  burning  piles.    The  whole  destroying  a  good  many  kin4s  of  wild 

air   was    instinct    with    life.      Even    the  flowers,  as  they  have  of  wild  animals.     I 

smoke  itself  was  humorous,  for  it  chased  should  really  like  to  sit  down  to-day  with 

us  about,  no  matter  which  way  the  wind  the  editor  of  The  Independent,  under 
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an  old  apple  tree  that  I  remember,  and 
*■  fight  "  blue  violets.  It  might  be  just 
as  well  for  both  of  us  as  to  be  trying  to 
keep  up  with  this  strenuous  age.  Just 
hitch  the  two  violets  together  and  gently 
pull  until  one  or  the  other  is  decapitated. 
How  much  like  the  competition  of  mod- 
ern life,  both  in  the  manner  and  the 
advantage  of  it. 

In  those  dear  old  days  we  got  more 
of  our  living  out  of  the  fields.  I  cannot 
think  of  spring  as  any  way  complete 
until  we  have  had  a  dish  of  dandelion 
greens.  We  used  to  pile  them  up  on  a 
big  platter,  all  around  a  huge  piece  of 
boiled  pork.  No  part  of  our  dietary  can 
be  too  divine  to  discard  the  delicious 
dandelion — when  cooked  by  a  wise  wom- 
an, and  eaten  with  a  flavor  of  lemon  and 
sugar.  "  God  never  made  one  too  many 
dandelions."  Very  possible — if  all  the 
people  could  get  at  them.  Will  not  some 
millionaire  create  a  fund  to  distribute  a 
bushel  of  these  luscious  leaves  to  every 
family  in  America?  And  why  not? 
There  is  in  them  health  and  sobriety  and 
happiness.  The  nonsense  of  drinking 
spring  bitters  can  be  comprehended  only 
when  you  get  the  dandelion  itself  on  the 
table. 

Now  at  last  the  butternuts  are  leafed 
out,  and  spring  has  finished  its  proces- 
sion. Nothing  is  more  interesting  than 
to  notice  how  every  plant  and  tree  has 
its  own  time  for  doing  things.  As  for 
the  butternuts,  they  always  wait  for  the 
white  ash,  as  the  ash  has  waited  for  the 
maples  and  the  elms.  It  has  taken  all  of 
two  months  to  get  through  with  the 
budding  and  the  leafing  out.     The  up- 


lands, where  we  begun  our  spring  work, 
were  lots  nearly  surrounded  with  for- 
ests, and  generally  a  few  butternuts  had 
been  left  scattered  about,  or  along  the 
street  side.  These  gave  to  us  and  the 
squirrels  lots  of  fun  and  food.  All 
around  the  edges  of  these  hill  clearings, 
on  little  knolls,  grew  wild  strawberries. 
How  lucky  it  was  that  New  York  City 
in  those  days  was  big  enough  at  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants,  else  they  could 
never  have  tasted  strawberries.  For  my 
part,  I  am  sure  I  have  never  eaten  any 
other  berries  as  fine  as  those  that  I  pulled 
out  of  the  bunches  of  rnint,  on  stems 
seven  inches  tall,  or  spoiled  the  meadow 
grass  by  hunting  for  them.  Round  and 
round  the  horses  drew  the  plow,  through 
the  just  sprouting  corn  and  potatoes, 
until  the  shadows  reached  half  across  the 
fields.  Then  the  good  father  put  in  his 
team,  and  called  us  from  the  house.  We 
were  all  soon  marching  together,  here 
and  there,  until  our  baskets  were  filled 
with  berries,  some  red  and  some  white. 
Then  we  went  dancing  homeward,  dis- 
cussing to-morrow's  shortcake, — until 
we  met  the  little  mother  at  the  door,  who 
clapped  her  hands  with  delight.  Ah! 
those  were  days — honest,  clean,  and 
nothing  at  all  to  blot  out.  No,  we  did 
not  have  to  ask  for  a  shortcake ;  for,  in- 
deed, the  women  of  those  days  were 
proud  of  nothing  else  so  much  as  of 
cooking.  We  were  all  one — we  were  a 
family.  Mothers  voted  all  they  pleased 
till  we  were  twenty-one,  and  taught  us 
how  to  vote  after  that.  I  should  like  to 
see  an  Old-Fashioned  Spring. 

Clinton,  N.  Y. 


§» 


Pasque    Flower 

BY  CLIFFORD  LANIER 

"  I  WOULD  that  I  could  see  Thee,  God !  "    "  No  man 
May  look  upon  the  face  of  Jah  and  live !  " 
The  light  of  Easter's  laughing  beauty  ran 

All  o'er  the  land :     What  splendor  might  He  give 
In  lovelier  form?    What  joyance  could  I  ask 
More  fair  than  spring's  surpassing  Godhead  Masque- 
Heaven-blown  Anemone    a-shine  this  Pasque? 

Montgomery,  Ala. 


White   House   Portraits 


BY  JANET  JENNINGS 


THE  portraits  in  the  White  House  of 
twenty-four  Presidents  may  be 
called  an  official  collection,  as  the 
portrait  of  each  President  in  turn  is 
placed  in  the  White  House  by  authority 
of  Congress,  after  the  President  has  re- 
tired from  office.  The  portrait  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  recently  painted  by  Sar- 
gent, adds  one  more  to  the  number,  tho 
not  yet  included  in  the  official  collection. 

The  portraits  of  women  in  the  White 
House  are  few  in  number.  There  is  little 
to  be  said  about  them  except  that  indif- 
ference counts  for  much  in  lack  of  senti- 
ment, which  would  hold  in  tangible  mem- 
ory women  who,  more  or  less  helpful, 
shared  with  Presidents  many  duties  of 
the  highest  position  in  the  gift  of  the 
American  people.  The  wives  of  eighteen 
Presidents  have  been  mistresses  of  the 
White  House — nineteen  women,  includ- 
ing President  Tyler's  two  wives — Mrs. 
Letitia  Tyler,  mistress  of  the  White 
House  a  year  and  a  half,  and  Mrs.  Julia 
Tyler,  who  went  into  the  White  House 
a  bride  in  the  last  year  of  President 
Tyler's  administration. 

The  wives  of  five  Presidents  were 
never  associated  with  the  White  House. 
This  does  not,  of  course,  include  Martha 
Washington — the  first — "  First  Lady  of 
the  Land,"  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, respectively,  the  seat  of  Govern- 


ment in  President  Washington's  two 
administrations.  President  Jefferson's 
wife  died  nearly  twenty  years  before  he 
became  President.  President  Van 
Buren's  wife  and  President  Arthur's 
wife  had  been  dead  several  years  when 
they  went  into  the  White  House,  and 
President  Jackson's  wife  died  a  few 
weeks  before  his  inauguration.  When 
President  William  Henry  Harrison  was 
inaugurated  his  wife  was  not  able  to  go 
to  Washington.  His  death,  one  month 
later,  was  a  great  shock  and  Mrs.  Harri- 
son never  entered  the  White  House. 

There  are  but  six  portraits  in  the 
White  House  of  women  who  have  pre- 
sided over  the  White  House.  Not  one 
was  purchased  by  Congress.  All  were 
gifts,  therefore  they  cannot  be  regarded 
as  an  official  collection.  Five  of  the  por- 
traits represent  wives  of  Presidents,  includ- 
ing the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  The 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Polk  was  ''  Presented  by 
the  Women  of  Tennesee,"  as  these  words 
on  the  frame  statue.  The  full  length  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Hayes  was  "  Presented  by 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,"  and  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Benja- 
min Harrison — also  full  length — was 
''  Presented  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution."  The  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Tyler,  the  second  wife  of  President 
Tyler,  was  an  individual  gift,  as  also  the 
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portrait  of  Mrs.  Angelica  Van  Buren,  the 
daughter-in-law  of  President  Van  Buren, 
who  was  mistress  of  the  White  House 
in  his  administration. 

The  six  portraits  hang  in  the  east  en- 
trance hallway,  by  some  people  called  the 
''  new  basement  picture  gallery,"  and  by 
the  architects  who  made  it,  the  "  East 
Terrace."  The  name  signifies  nothing, 
the  location  everything.  No  more  un- 
favorable location  could  be  found  in  the 
White  House  for  these  portraits. 

The  portraits  of  Mrs.  Hayes  and  Mrs. 
Harrison  afford  an  interesting  study  to 
visitors,  because  of  the  strength  and 
sweetness  expressed  in  the  faces.  When 
the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Hayes  was  given  to 
the  White  House  the  question  of  where 
it  should  be  placed  caused  some  discus- 
sion. It  was  well  known  that  the  tem- 
perance women  wished  to  have  it  hung  in 
the  East  Room.  At  that  time  the 
only  portraits  in  the  East  Room 
were  those  of  George  and  Mar- 
tha Washington.  The  formal  pre- 
sentation was  made  in  the  East  Room 
four  days  after  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  who  accepted  the  portrait 
for  the  White  House,  Miss  Frances  E. 
Willard  speaking  for  the  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union.  President  Gar- 
field's promises  as  to  his  own  course  in 
regard  to  the  total  abstinence  question  in 
the  White  House  were  vague,  but  his 
terms  of  acceptance  of  the  portrait  were 
explicit.  In  response  to  the  request  that 
the  portrait  should  remain  in  the  East 
Room  he  said :  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
this  picture  on  these  walls."  The  frame 
was  of  elaborately  carved  wood,  by  the 
women  of  the  Cincinnati  School  of  De- 
sign. Tho  beautiful  in  itself,  it  did  not 
suit  the  picture,  and  President  Arthur 
had  the  change  made  to  the  present  hand- 
some gilt  frame.  The  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Harrison  is  in  a  similar  frame,  this  idea 
being  carried  out  by  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  two  portraits  were  almost 
the  same  size. 

The  evolution  of  fashion  is  partly  re- 
sponsible for  general  admiration  be- 
stowed on  these  half  dozen  portraits- 
visitors  often  saying  of  Mrs.  Polk : 
"  That  is  the  prize  picture."  Perhaps  it 
is  the  sweeping  folds  of  the  crimson  vel- 
vet   gown,    low    cut    bodice    and    short 


sleeves  revealing  beautiful  neck  and 
arms,  or  poise  of  the  head,  with  dark  side 
curls  and  drooping  feathers  at  the  back 
— altogether  a  certain  stately  grace  that 
wins  admiration  for  Mrs.  Polk. 

Mrs.  Van  Buren's  style  of  dress  ante- 
dates Mrs.  Polk  by  fifteen  years,  in  the 
more  quaint  fashion  of  the  white  brocade 
gown,  elaborate  head  feathers  and  band 
of  pearls  with  pendant  on  the  forehead. 
Mrs.  Tyler's  youthful,  smiling  face  is 
that  of  a  beautiful  woman  who  would  be 
remembered  with  little  thought  of  the 
simply  fashioned  lemon  tinted  gown. 

Chartran's  portrait  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
is  an  attractive  picture,  exquisitely  artis- 
tic. Like  the  other  portraits  in  this  base- 
ment hall,  it  shows  to  great  disadvantage 
in  the  bad  light. 

The  full  length  portrait  of  Martha 
Washington,  the  wife  of  the  first  Presi- 
dent, but,  as  stated,  never  mistress  of  the 
White  House,  hangs  in  the  Red  Parlor, 
where  the  portrait  of  President  Wash- 
ington is  placed.  The  head  of  the  Martha 
Washington  portrait  is  a  copy  by  An- 
drews of  the  Stuart  bust  portrait,  painted 
in  1796,  and  for  many  years  in  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  in  Boston. 

A  portrait  of  Mrs.  Madison,  painted  a 
few  years  ago  by  Andrews,  who  made 
the  head  a  copy  of  a  Stuart  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Madison,  was  painted  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  it  would  be  placed  in  the 
White  House.  It  was  never  purchased 
by  Congress,  tho  it  remained  on  an  easel 
in  the  East  Room  several  months,  then 
was  taken  to  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery. 
Not  long  ago  the  portrait  was  removed  to 
the  Cosmos  Club,  which  owns  and  oc- 
cupies the  ''  Dolly  Madison  "  house  in  La 
Fayette  Square,  where  it  was  placed  for 
safe  keeping  when  the  artist  went  abroad. 

Beside  the  Stuart  portrait  of  Mrs.  John 
/\dams,  painted  in  1804,  a  portrait  in 
her  early  married  life,  painted  by  Robert 
Blythe,  in  London,  while  Mr.  Adams 
was  Minister  to  England,  represents  her 
as  a  young,  dark  eyed,  beautiful  woman. 
As  the  first  mistress  of  the  White  House, 
Mrs.  Adams  had  opportunity  to  display 
her  remarkable  executive  ability  and  tact 
to  get  the  unfinished  mansion  ready  for 
the  first  levee,  on  New  Year's  Day, 
1801.  The  sparse  furniture  was  so  deftly 
arranged  that  none  but  the  initiated  knew 
of  the  planning  and  anxious  hours  spent 
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over  the  affair.  Abigail  Adams  was 
equal  to  every  position  to  which  she  was 
called,  whether  as  representative  of  the 
first  **  Republican  Court "  before  King 
George  the  Third  and  Queen  Charlotte, 
or  presiding  over  the  White  House.  It 
is  said  of  her  that  she  "  went  on  from 
the  day  of  her  marriage  to  the  day  of  her 
death,  with  well  balanced  judgment  and 
cheerfulness  of  soul,  brightening  her 
husband's  pathway."  ^^-■ 

No  woman  associated  with  the  White 
House  had  so  full  experience  as  Doro- 
thy Madison.  She  had  frequently  pre- 
sided as  hostess  for  President  Jefferson 
through  the  eight  years  when  Mr.  Madi- 
son was  his  Secretary  of  State.  Mrs. 
Madison  was  quite  at  home,  therefore, 
when  Mr.  Madison  succeeded  President 
Jefferson,  and  she  went  into  the  White 
House  in  her  own  right  as  the  President's 
wife,  and  reigned  supreme  another  eight 
years.  Mrs.  Madison's  heroism  during 
the  advance  of  the  British  into  Washing- 
ton was  one  of  her  greatest  triumphs.  Not 
the  least  was  the  saving  of  the  portrait 
of  President  Washington  when  the  Brit- 
ish burned  that  White  House,  about 
which  wildly  improbable  stories  are  told. 

It  would  seem  that  Mrs.  Madison  her- 
self should  be  authority  on  the  manner 
of  saving  the  portrait  of  President  Wash- 
ington. Her  letters  are  accessible,  and 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  her 
sister  gives  the  story  of  the  portrait,  and 
also  a  pretty  good  proof  that  the  second 
mistress  of  the  White  House  never  for 
a  moment  lost  her  head. 

The  letter  is  dated,  "  Tuesday,  August 
23d,  1814,"  and  written  in  the  excitement 
of  preparations  for  flight  In  a  last  para- 
graph, added  Wednesday  morning,  Mrs. 
Madison  writes : 

"  Our  friend,  Mr.  Carroll,  has  come  to  has- 
ten my  departure,  and  is  in  very  bad  humor 
with  me  because  I  insist  on  waiting  until  the 
large  picture  of  General  Washington  is  se- 
cured, and  it  requires  to  be  unscrewed  from  the 
wall.  This  process  was  found  too  tedious  for 
these  precarious  moments.  I  have  ordered  the 
frame  to  be  broken,  and  the  canvas  taken  out; 
it  is  done,  and  the  precious  portrait  placed  in 
the  hands  of  two  gentlemen  of  New  York  for 
safe  keeping." 

Not  only  did  Mrs.  Madison  save  the 
precious  portrait,  but  also  the  Cabinet 
papers    and  the  silver  belonging  to  the 


White  House,  tho  everything  of  her  own 
was  sacrificed. 

A  few  years  after  Benjamin  West 
painted  Mrs.  Monroe's  portrait  another 
portrait  of  her  was  painted  by  Sene,  in 
Paris,  when  Mr.  Monroe  was  Minister  to 
France.  The  French  portrait  represents 
Mrs.  Monroe  with  a  mass  of  dark  curls 
about  the  head,  and  Greek  Style  of  dress 
severely  classic.  Mrs.  Monroe  was  the 
,4irst  mistress  in  the  rebuilt  White  House, 
with  its  new  French  furniture  and  service 
of  silver  plate.  Her  residence  abroad  in 
the  Diplomatic  Circle  at  Paris,  and  later 
at  London,  had  made  her  the  more 
punctilious  in  etiquette,  and  her  enter- 
tainments were  marked  by  a  quiet  splen- 
dor quite  in,  keeping  with  her  charming 
dignity  of  manner.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  "  first  call  "  question  came  to 
the  fore  to  disturb  the  peace  of  admin- 
istrations, more  or  less,  ever  since.  Mrs. 
Madison  had  made  calls  and  returned 
calls,  to  her  sorrow,  but  was  unable  to 
recede  after  beginning.  Mrs.  Monroe, 
however,  drew  the  line.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  then  Secretary  of  State,  record- 
ing in  his  diary  the  pros  and  cons,  said : 
"  Mrs.  Monroe  neither  pays,  nor  returns 
visits."  The  question  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  special  Cabinet  meeting,  as  it 
has  been  of  Cabinet  meetings  of  later 
times.  I 

Stuart's  portrait  of  Louisa  Catherine 
Adams  was  painted  at  the  time  he  painted 
the  portrait  of  her  husband,  President 
John  Quincy  Adams.  Like  Mrs.  Mon- 
roe, Mrs.  John  Quincy  Adams  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Diplomatic  Circle,  fa- 
miliar with  the  etiquette  of  foreign 
courts,  Mr.  Adams  having  been  Ameri- 
can Minister  at  Berlin,  and  later  at  St. 
Petersburg.  John  Quincy  Adams  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  learned  man  who 
had  yet  occupied  the  position  of  Presi- 
dent. Mrs.  Adams's  elegant  and  intel- 
lectual regime  was  felt  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Another  mistress  of  the  White  House 
of  marked  intellectual  tastes  was  Abigail 
Fillmore,  wife  of  President  Fillmore.  It 
was  Mrs,  Fillmore  who  made  the  library 
in  the  White  House,  securing  an  appro- 
priation from  Congress  for  the  purchase 
of  books,  placed  by  her  own  hands  in 
the  oval  room,  which  has  been  known 
from  that  day  to  this,  as  the  White 
House  Library. 
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One  of  the  fine  characters  among 
President's  wives  was  EHza  Johnson,  the 
wife  of  President  Johnson.  A  woman 
of  great  refinement  and  noble  aspiration 
above  the  humble  rugged  environment  of 
her  mountain  home  in  Tennessee,  Mrs. 
Johnson  taught  her  husband  the  first 
rudiments  of  his  education.  It  is  a  glory 
to  her  memory  and  a  credit  to  the  man 


tact  and  grace  have  added  greatly  to 
the  welfare  of  administrations.  Nobody 
will  dispute  the  fact  that  Abigail  Adams, 
the  first  mistress  of  the  White  House, 
Dorothy  Madison,  Elizabeth  Monroe  and 
Mrs.  John  Quincy  Adams  left  an  im- 
press for  good  on  their  day  and  genera- 
tion. Devoted  in  home  life,  accom- 
plished as  hostesses  in  all  that  pertains  to 
a  gracious  hospitality,  they  were  none 
the  less  conversant  with  affairs  of  state. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  wives  of  later 
Presidents.  All,  living  up  to  high  ideals, 
filled  well  the  position  of  "  First  Lady  of 
the  Land."  There  are  also  other  women, 
relatives  of  Presidents 
without  wives,  who 
filled  the  position 
with  honor  and  credit. 
A  notable  exception 
among  women  not 
wives    of    Presidents 


whose  incentive  from 
a  devoted  wife  led 
him  on,  step  by  step, 
until  he  had  left  the 
tailor's  bench  for  the 
floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and 
from  that  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  Vice-President. 

Mrs.  Johnson  was  too  much  of  an  in- 
valid while  in  the  White  House  to  be  before 
the  people  and  the  duties  of  hostess  were 
shared  by  her  daughters,  Mrs.  Patterson 
and  Mrs.  Stover — gentlewomen,  kindly 
and  gracious.  The  honor  and  dignity  of 
the  nation  lost  nothing  in  the  hands  of 
these  "  plain  people "  of  Tennessee. 
They  fully  understood  what  was  re- 
quired of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  were  equal  to  any  emer- 
gency. 

The  wives  of  Presidents  have  been 
women  of  strong  character  and  marvel- 
ous adaptability.  Men  who  have  be- 
come Presidents  have  owed  much  in  early 
married  life  to  wives  who  were  help- 
mates in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word. 
In  the  White  House  their  good  sense, 


was  Miss  Harriet  Lane,  the  niece  of  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,'  and  the  accomplished 
mistress  of  the  White  House  during  his 
administration.  It  was  generally  conceded 
that  never  since  the  days  of  Mrs.  John 
Quincy  Adams  had  the  White  House 
been  presided  over  with  more  grace  and 
dignity  than  when  Harriet  Lane  dis- 
pensed its  hospitality. 

But  at  least  there  should  be  the  com- 
plete collection  of  portraits  of  wives  of 
Presidents  who  were  associated  with  ad- 
ministrations as  mistresses  of  the  White 
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House.     The  Daughters  of  the  American  nothing  more  appropriate,  or  more  ap- 

Revolution  —  that    great    organization  preciated  by  the  American  people,  than 

which  annually  proclaims  itself  the  con-  the  work  of  securing  such  a  collection  for 

server  of  patriotic  memories — could  do  the  White  House. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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The   Third    Day 

BY  ZITELLA   COCKE 

"  Mother,  dost  see  the  dayspring  break. 
The  rose  of  dawn  bursting  to  bloom 
O'er  their  dim  path  who  for  love's  sake. 
Bear  spices  unto  Joseph's  tomb?  " 

"  My  son,  a  dawn  shall  bloom  to-day, 
Which  shines  the  sad  world's  grief  away." 

"  Nay,  Mother,  hath  the  sun  forgot 
How  he  in  wrath  his  face  did  hide, 
As  he  from  mortal  eye  would  blot 

The  Cross  on  which  my  Master  died?  " 

"  A  sun,  never  to  set  shall  rise, 
And  fill  the  earth  with  glad  surprise." 

"  I  seek  His  grave — fain  would  I  stay, 
Can  I  His  loved  disciple  see 
That  naked  Cross  upon  the  way, 

Nor  faint  this  coward  heart  of  me?" 

"  That  Cross,  so  fearsome  now  to  thee 
Henceforth  the  world's  dear  hopes  shall  be — " 

"  Hail,  Mother  of  my  risen  Lord? 

Aye  risen,  indeed,  to    human  sight. 
Fulfilling  all  His  precious  word. 

Till  Doubt  and  Fear  are  shamed  to  flight — 
Joy !  joy !  this  heart  thrills  to  its  core, 

The  Master's  face  again  to  see. 
He  lives !  He  lives !  and  goes  before 

His  faithful  flock  to  Galilee. 
Wish  is  outrun,  Hope  is  o'ersped, 
Jesus  is  risen  from  the  dead !  " 

*'  Ere  my  sweet  Babe  to  manhood  grew. 
The  sword  which  yet  should  pierce  me  through 
The  Powers  of  Hell  He  should  subdue. 
Yea,  all  my  son,  I  knew,  I  knew !  " 

Boston,  Mass. 


Herbert  Spencer's  Sociology 

BY  LESTER  F.  WARD 

[Professor  Ward's  sociology  dififers  fundamentally  from  that  of  Spencer.  From  the 
time  of  his  first  work  on  the  subject,  "  Dynamic  Sociology  "  (3883),  to  his  latest,  "  Pure 
Sociology"  (1903),  he  has  vigorously  combated  the  biological  and  In  a  sense  fatalistic 
conception  of  the  Spencerian  school.  In  the  emphasis  which  the  Spencerians  have  put 
upon  the  purely  biological  factors  of  human  evolution  they  have  slighted  or  minimized  the 
factors  of  Intelligence.  To  such  extremes  has  this  view  been  carried  that  social  regulation 
has  been  denounced  as  an  Interference  with  evolution — as  tho  an  alien  force  could  be  in- 
truded into  the  cosmic  process.  It  has  been  the  work  of  Professor  Ward  to  keep  con- 
stantly before  the  world  the  truth  that  human  Intelligence,  far  from  adapting  Itself  to  Its 
environment,  radically  alters  that  environment,  and  that  consciousness  and  will  are  as 
truly  a  part  of  the  evolutionary  process  as  are  chemical  reaction  and  gravitation. — 
Editor.] 

c'est  le  privilege  du  vrai  gtoie,  et  surtout  du  cer's    achievement   to   Say   that,   hke   all 

if ^.altsScr^fo'ial^l:  ''  ''"■'  '-p™«-»t  things  human,  it  has  its  defects.    In  the 

present  case  it  is  perhaps  better  to  say 

'  '  XT  IHIL    de   mortuis    nisi   bonum."  that  it  has  one  defect,  for  by  the  side  of 

l\       In    these    days,    when    science  this  one  all  the  others  are  dwarfed  into 

mourns,  no  one  covets  the  task  insignificance.    And  but  for  the  weighty 

of    pointing    out    defects.      If    Herbert  and  vital  character  of  this  defect  it  would 

Spencer  did  not  create  sociology,  he  at  be  unworthy  of  any  one  at  a  time  like  the 

least  raised  it  into  life  and  started  it  on  present  to  point  it  out,  and  thus  break  the 

its  grand  career.     It  required  courage  to  even  flow  of  just  and  sincere  praise  for 

do  this  and  to  embody  it  in  a  great  scien-  one  who  has  made  an  epoch  and  has  now 

tific  system  on  an  equal  footing  with  bi-  laid  down  his  pen. 

ology,  psychology  and  ethics    at  a  time  How  shall  we  formulate  this  one  salient 

when  others  passed  it  by  and  disdained  to  deficiency    in    Herbert    Spencer's    soci- 

speak  its  name.     This  brave  act  will  al-  ology  ?    It  may  sound  too  dramatic  to  say 

ways  be  regarded  as  more  than  atoning  that  it  consists  in  ignoring  the  human 

for  any  shortcomings  that  the  most  critical  mind  as  a  factor  in  sociology.    True,  his 

will  ever  find  in  Herbert  Spencer's  soci-  system  embraces  two  volumes  on  psychol- 

ology.    As  one  of  those  who  have  freely  ogy.    Nevertheless  I  make  bold  to  affirm 

critcised  that  part  of  his  vast  scheme  dur-  not  only  that  he  did  not  base  his  sociology 

ing  his  lifetime,  the  present  writer  feels  upon  his  psychology,  but  that  his  psychol- 

it  incumbent  frankly  to  avow  that  noth-  ogy  is  of  a  kind  such  that  sociology  could 

ing  he  could  say  in  disparagement  of  cer-  not  be  based  upon  it.    Written  before  the 

tain  aspects  of  Spencer's  treatment  of  the  biology  and  transferred  to  a  position  be- 

subject  appreciably  diminishes  the  debt  of  tween  that  and  the  sociology,  where,  of 

gratitude  which  he,  in  common  with  all  course,  it  should  stand,  it  is,  neverthe- 

lovers  of  truth,  acknowledges  to  Herbert  less,  as  completely  isolated  as  if  it  formed 

Spencer  for  the  three  monumental  vol-  no  part  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy.  The 

umes  in  which  he  has  unfolded  that  sci-  sociology,  great  as  are  its  intrinsic  merits, 

ence.  does  not  represent  a  science  like  other  sci- 

But  the  saying  is  too  trite  to  need  re-  ences,  upon  which  man  can  lay  hold  and 
peating  that  there  is  always  danger  of  use  as  an  instrument  for  his  own  ad- 
resting  any  case  upon  authority,  however  vancement.  Every  other  science  rests 
great,  and  that  the  only  condition  to  upon  a  body  of  uniform  laws  which  have 
progress  in  any  science  or  in  any  field  of  been  discovered  by  investigation,  and 
inquiry  is  fearless  and  independent  scru-  which,  as  soon  and  as  fast  as  discovered, 
tiny  of  the  basic  doctrines  of  even  the  can  be  put  to  immediate  use  in  further- 
greatest  masters.  It  is,  therefore,  no  ing  the  interests  of  life  and  ameliorating 
derogation  from  the  magnitude  of  Spen-  the  condition  of  mankind.  The  science 
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of  sociology  as  taught  by  Spencer  is  a 
complete  exception  in  this  respect.  Its 
laws  are  not  pointed  out,  and  there  is  not 
only  no  intimation  that  if  there  are  social 
laws  they  may  be  utilized  to  human  ad- 
vantage, but  there  is  a  distinct  implica- 
tion, repeatedly  expressed,  that  no  such 
use  can  be  made  of  them. 

In  Spencer's  psychology  spare  allusion 
is  made  to  the  most  fundamental  and  es- 
sential of  the  intellectual  faculties,  the 
faculty  of  invention.  This  is  the  faculty 
that  has  the  chief  value  in  sociology.  It 
is  the  one  that  has  produced  nearly  all 
the  effects  that  distinguish  man  from  an 
animal.  But  for  it  he  could  never  have 
migrated  and  peopled  the  earth.  It  is  the 
basis  of  all  the  arts.  It  underlies  all  dis- 
covery in  science.  It  has  accomplished 
the  whole  of  what  is  called  material  civil- 
ization. It  has  done  this  by  applying  the 
known  laws  of  nature  to  the  uses  of  man. 
The  various  sciences,  one  after  another, 
as  fast  as  established  by  the  discovery  of 
their  laws,  have  thus  been  put  to  practical 
service.  There  is  no  law  of  nature  which 
cannot  be  made  available  for  such  pur- 
poses to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  It  is  the 
essence  of  a  science  that  it  shall  explain 
certain  invariable  laws  governing  the 
phenomena  with  which  it  deals.  All  true 
sciences  are  of  that  character.  If  soci- 
ology is  really  a  science  it  must  also  pos- 
sess this  character.  And  as  man  has  been 
able  to  make  practical  use  of  every  other 
science,  it  must  follow  that  when  social 
laws  are  really  known  and  a  social  science 
is  established  he  will  6e  able  to  make  a 
practical  use  of  it.  This  in  Spencer's  soci- 
ology is  at  least  impliedly  denied,  and  in 
his  other  works  it  is  expressly  and  ve- 
hemently denied. 

To  every  science  there  corresponds  an 
art.  If  there  is  a  social  science  there  must 
be  a  social  art.  That  there  is  such  an  art 
no  one  can  doubt,  but  thus  far,  it  must 
be  frankly  confessed,  it  has  remained 
chiefly  an  empirical  art.  In  this  respect 
it  does  not  differ  from  all  other  arts.  All 
have  their  empirical  stage  before  they 
reach  their  scientific  stage.  But  the  em- 
pirical arts  have  all  been  useful,  and  the 
social  art,  even  in  its  empirical  stage,  has 
been  the  most  useful  of  all,  since  it  has 
been  the  condition  to  the  development  of 
all  the  other  arts — nay,  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  society  itself.    But  just  as  the  use- 


fulness of  all  other  arts  has  been  enor- 
mously increased  by  scientific  discovery, 
so  the  usefulness  of  the  social  art  will  be 
increased,  and  in  quite  as  great  propor- 
tion, by  the  discovery  and  application  of 
the  laws  and  principles  underlying  social 
phenomena.  It  is  not  necessary  to  point 
out  what  all  this  is  to  consist  in.  I  have 
attempted  this  on  numerous  occasions 
and  gone  as  far  as  possible  with  the  light 
we  possess.  But  the  essential  thing  is  to 
recognize  social  phenomena  as  a  field  for 
scientific  discovery  and  for  the  exercise 
of  the  inventive  faculty  precisely  as  in 
other  departments  of  science  and  art. 
This  class  of  scientific  research  once 
recognized  and  entered  upon,  the  possible 
directions  that  it  shall  take,  the  methods 
and  the  technic  will  soon  reveal  them- 
selves. If  there  are  social  laws  and  social 
forces,  work  in  the  social  field  will  differ 
from  that  in  other  fields  only  in  the  na- 
ture of  these  laws  and  forces.  Just  a? 
invention  in  the  physical  world  consists 
in  directing  physical  forces  into  channels 
of  human  advantage,  so  invention  in  the 
social  world  must  consist  in  directing  the 
social  forces  into  such  channels.  The  em- 
pirical social  art  seeks  to  drive  men  to 
do  what  is  supposed  to  be  for  the  interest 
of  society.  The  inventor  never  seeks  to 
coerce  natural  forces.  By  means  of  ap- 
propriate apparatus  devised  by  his  in- 
genuity he  causes  or  induces  them  spon- 
taneously to  flow  in  the  desired  channels. 
It  must  be  so  with  the  social  inventor,  and 
social  invention,  once  seriously  under- 
taken', will  speedily  do  away  with  all 
mandatory,  prohibitory  and  penal  legis- 
lation, and  inaugurate  an  era  of  scientific, 
or  attractive  legislation,  which  will  make 
obedience  to  law  the  form  of  action  that 
the  individual  most  desires,  thus  render- 
ing the  operations  of  society  automatic 
and  spontaneous. 

Of  all  this  we  find  absolutely  nothing 
in  any  of  the  writings  of  Herbert  Spen- 
cer. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  from 
which  we  may  contemplate  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's sociology.  In  his  biology  we  are 
taught  that  organic  evolution  takes  place 
through  the  joint  action  of  differentiation 
and  integration.  Organic  progress  is 
measured  by  the  degree  to  which  organs 
and  structures  are  multiplied  to  serve  the 
various  ends  of  higher  and  higher  life, 
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and  by  the  degree  to  which  these  multi- 
pHed  structures  and  organs  are  then  sub- 
ordinated to  the  directive  influence  of  a 
more  and  more  perfect  nervous  system, 
and  ultimately  to  the  absolute  control  of 
one  supreme  directive  organ,  the  per- 
fected brain.  It  is  these  two  conditions 
which  constitute  respectively  organic  dif- 
ferentiation and  organic  integration. 

Mr.  Spencer  early  espoused  the  doc- 
trine that  human  society  constitutes  an 
organism  analogous  in  many  respects  to 
the  organisms  of  which  the  world  of  life 
is  composed.  He  pointed  out  these  an- 
alogies in  great  numbers  and  supplied  the 
most  convincing  arguments  for  the  doc- 
trine that  have  yet  been  adduced.  But  it 
is  noteworthy  that  he  generally,  and  no 
doubt  intentionally,  avoided,  as  far  as 
possible,  those  analogies  that  relate  to  the 
nervous  system,  altho  it  is  here  that  the 
most  important  ones  are  to  be  found.  He 
did,  however,  say  that  the  function  of  Par- 
liament was  analogous  to  that  of  the  brain 
of  animals,  and  it  is  the  prevailing  view 
of  those  who  defend  the  social  organism 
theory  that  government  is  the  sociological 
homolog  of  the  brain. 

Certain  it  is  that  organic  integration  is 
effected  solely  through  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and,  in  the  higher  organisms, 
through  the  brain.  The  various  organs 
and  structures  would  never  spontaneous- 
ly co-operate  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
organism  and  work  together  in  that  per- 
fect harmony  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
functions  of  life  without  an  organized 
nervous  system  to  give  and  execute  the 
commands  of  the  creature.  Mr.  Spencer 
laid  great  stress  on  social  differentiation, 
but  was  almost  silent  as  to  social  integra- 
tion. But  what  is  social  integration? 
Evidently  it  is  some  co-ordinating  system 
that  regulates  the  manifold  organs  of  so- 
ciety and  requires  them  to  work  in  har- 
mony for  the  good  of  the  whole.  And 
what  can  this  be  but  the  power,  however 
constituted  and  by  whatever  name  called, 
that  every  society,  however  undeveloped, 
possesses,  and  which  is  the  agent  and  ex- 
ponent of  the  society?  Sociologists  pre- 
fer to  speak  of  collective  action,  or  of  the 
action  of  society  itself,  rather  than  to  use 
the  narrower,  less  correct,  and  more  or 
less  objectionable  word  government. 
That  term  is  apt  to  be  taken  to  mean  the 
particular  persons  whom  society  at  any 


given  time  has  selected  as  its  agents  to 
execute  its  will  and  conduct  its  affairs. 
These  persons  are  nothing  but  instru- 
ments and  of  no  significance  from  the 
sociological  point  of  view.  The  action 
taken  in  any  case  is  that  of  society  acting 
as  an  integrated  unit,  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  acts  of  an  animal  or  a  man  are 
those  of  the  complete  organism  under  the 
control  of  a  nervous  system  presided  over 
by  a  supreme  central  ganglion  or  brain. 

Is  the  analogy,  then,  to  stop  with  dif- 
ferentiation only?  Is  the  social  organ- 
ism nothing  but  a  complex  mass  of  highly 
differentiated  organs  and  structures  with- 
out any  co-ordinating  and  controlling 
system  capable  of  making  them  work  to 
some  prescribed  end  and  co-operate  in 
carrying  on  the  functions  of  society? 
Such  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
Herbert  Spencer's  sociology. 

Mr.  Spencer  started  out  in  his  great 
career  as  an  avowed  and  extreme  indi- 
vidualist, thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  economists  of  his  day. 
Individualism  was  then  and  is  still  taken 
to  mean  the  opposite  of  collectivism.  But, 
properly  viewed,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
It  can  be  success fuly  shown  that  there  is 
nothing  contradictory  in  the  two  doc- 
trines, and  that  true  individualism  is  not 
only  consistent  with  true  collectivism,  but 
can,  in  fact,  only  be  attained  by  means 
of  it.  This  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  it 
will  seem  still  more  so  when  I  say  that 
the  proof  of  it  has  been  chiefly  supplied 
by  Mr.  Spencer  himself. 

In  defending  tfie  doctrine  of  the  social 
organism  he  introduced  certain  qualifica- 
tions. He  enumerated  first  the  respects 
in  which  a  society  resembles  an  organism, 
and,  secondly,  those  in  which  it  differs 
from  one.  Altho  he  reduced  these  latter 
to  a  minimum,  and  often  showed  that 
they  were  more  apparent  than  real,  there 
remained  one  which  he  saw  to  be  funda- 
mental.   He  said : 

"  The  last  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
distinction  is  that  while  in  the  body  of  an  ani- 
mal only  a  special  tissue  is  endowed  with  feel- 
ing, in  society  all  the  members  are  endowed 
with  feeling.  .  .  .  It  is  well  that  the  lives 
of  all  parts  of  an  animal  should  be  merged  in 
the  Hfe  of  the  whole,  because  the  whole  has  a 
corporate  consciousness  capable  of  happiness 
or  misery.  But  it  is  not  so  with  a  society,  since 
its  living  units  do  not  and  cannot  lose  individ- 
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ual  consciousness,  and  since  the  community,  as 
a  whole,  has  no  corporate  consciousness.  And 
this  is  the  everlasting  reason  why  the  welfare 
of  citizens  cannot  rightly  be  sacrificed  to  some 
supposed  benefit  of  the  state,  but  why,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  state  is  to  be  maintained  for 
the  benefit  of  citizens.  The  corporate  life  must 
here  be  subservient  to  the  lives  of  the  parts,  in- 
stead of  the  lives  of  the  parts  being  subservient 
to  the  corporate  life." 

Thus  we  see  that  it  was  upon  this  one 
important  respect  in  which  society  differs 
from  an  organism  that  Mr.  Spencer  justi- 
fied his  individualism  and  maintained  that 
his  attitude  of  hostility  to  collective  ac- 
tion was  in  harmony  with  his  general 
scheme  of  philosophy.  In  this  he  was 
certainly  mistaken,  and,  what  is  more,  it 
is  this  undeniable  fact  that  the  individual 
alone  is  capable  of  enjoyment  and  suffer- 
ing that  constitutes  the  chief  argument 
for  striving  to  attain  the  maximum  social 
integration. 

According  to  the  Lamarckian  law, 
which  Mr.  Spencer  fully  accepted,  it  is 
function  that  creates  organs.  Whatever 
organs,  structures  or  parts  an  organism 
acquires,  they  have  all  been  developed  in 
response  to  a  demand  growing  out  of  the 
needs  of  the  organism.  The  consequence 
is  that  all  development,  whether  organic 
or  social,  always  is  and  must  necessarily 
be  in  the  direction  of  some  specific  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  therefrom.  And, 
conversely,  whatever  is  demanded  as  such 
an  advantage  will  ultimately  be  supplied 
by  the  development  of  the  structure,  or- 
gan, or  part  that  is  adapted  to  secure  it. 
Now,  as  he  says,  it  was  manifestly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  organism  that  the  mani- 
fold parts  should  come  under  the  com- 
plete dominion  of  the  whole  organism. 
Any  individual  liberty  on  the  part  of  the 
various  organs  and  structures  would 
quickly  entail  the  destruction  of  the  or- 
ganism with  all  its  parts.  And  all  be- 
cause it  is  the  organism  that  is  sensitive 
and  conscious,  while  the  parts  may  be  re- 
garded as,  relatively  at  least,  insensible 
and  unconscious. 

All  this  is  reversed  in  a  society,  and 
for  the  very  reason  that  Mr.  Spencer 
gives — viz.,  that  here  it  is  the  parts  that 
are  sensitive  and  conscious,  while  the  so- 
ciety as  such  is  unconscious  and  incapable 
of  either  enjoyment  or  suffering.  This 
it  is  that  explains  the  difference  between 


social  integration  and  organic  integration. 
The  former,  according  to  the  Lamarckian 
law,  is  directed  exclusively  toward  secur- 
ing the  interests  of  the  parts — i.e.,  of  in- 
dividuals. It  is,  and  must  necessarily  be, 
introduced  for  this  purpose.  Nothing  can 
originate,  either  in  the  organic  or  the 
superorganic  world,  which  is  not  ad- 
vantageous. To  conceive  of  the  origin 
of  a  disadvantageous  organ,  or  structure, 
or  institution,  is  to  misunderstand  the  first 
principle  of  evolution.  The  end  is  the 
cause  of  the  means,  which  arises  solely 
for  the  sake  of  the  end.  The  end  is  al- 
ways the  good  of  something.  The  idea  of 
a  good  involves  that  of  the  capacity  to 
feel.  In  a  word,  it  implies  a  sentient  be- 
ing. An  organism  is  such  a  being,  but  a 
cell  or  a  gland  is  not.  An  individual  man 
is  such  a  being,  but  a  state  or  a  society 
is  not.  It  follows  that  organic  develop- 
ment must  be  in  the  direction  of  securing 
the  interest  of  the  organism  and  not  of  its 
parts,  while  social  development  must  be 
in  the  direction  of  securing  the  interest 
of  the  individual  and  not  of  society  as 
such.  The  general  means  employed  in 
both  cases  has  been  integration,  but  or- 
ganic and  social  integration  are  unlike  in 
this  respect. 

Just  as  in  the  organic  world  structures 
have  been  the  means  employed  in  secur- 
ing the  end — the  good  of  the  organism — 
so  in  the  superorganic  world  society  has 
been  the  means  employed  in  securing  the 
end — the  good  of  the  individual.  This 
social  integration,  which  is  the  scientific 
expression  for  collectivism,  is  the  only 
means  by  which  the  freedom  and  happi- 
ness of  the  individual  can  be  secured. 
Primarily  it  was  the  only  means  by  which 
the  human  race  could  protect  itself  from 
hostile  influences  and  continue  to  exist. 
And  now,  as  always,  it  is  the  only  means 
of  protecting  individuals  from  the  ego- 
istic domination  of  other  individuals. 
Without  a  co-ordinating  and  restraining 
power  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals toward  one  another  and  prevent 
the  wholesale  exploitation  of  the  weak  by 
the  strong,  liberty  and  happiness  would 
be  impossible.  The  highest  aim  of  true 
individualism  is  the  maximum  indi- 
vidual liberty.  Social  integration  some- 
what restricts  the  individual's  freedom, 
but  this  restriction  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared  to   that   which   other    individuals 
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would  cause  in  its  absence.  Even  Mr. 
Spencer's  "  equal  freedom  "  can  only  be 
attained  through  such  collective  restraint 
as  shall  forbid  one  individual  to  interfere 
with  the  liberty  of  another.  Within  these 
limits  the  more  complete  the  social  in- 
tegration the  greater  the  real  and  legiti- 
mate liberty  of  every  individual. 

The  existing  "  social  unrest,"  of  which 
we  are  hearing  so  much,  is  due  in  the 
main  to  the  imperfect  state  of  social  in- 
tegration at  which  the  world  has  arrived, 
and  its  sole  remedy  must  be  through  more 
and  more  complete  integration.  The 
present  social  movement  is  wholly  in  this 
direction.  Mr.  Spencer  saw  the  move- 
ment, but  he  misinterpreted  it.  He  saw 
in  it  "  the  coming  slavery,"  instead  of  the 
coming  liberation  of  mankind.  He  imag- 
ined that  it  was  morbid,  abnormal  and 
temporary,  whereas  it  is  perfectly  healthy, 
normal,  and  destined  to  continue.  He 
did  not  perceive  that  the  fundamental  dis- 


tinction which  he  so  clearly  pointed  out 
between  the  animal  and  the  social  organ- 
ism necessarily  reverses  the  direction  of 
social  evolution  and  causes  it  to  work  for 
the  good  of  the  individual. 

The  movement  toward  collectivism, 
which  no  one  with  his  eyes  open  can  fail 
to  see  taking  place  in  spite  of  all  that  the 
philosophers  may  say,  is  really  a  true  so- 
cial evolution,  proceeding  on  natural 
principles,  and  aiming  at  the  same  end  as 
all  other  forms  of  social  progress — the 
good  of  mankind.  It  differs  from  or- 
ganic evolution  only  in  the  fact  that  it 
seeks  the  good  of  the  parts  instead  of 
the  whole,  of  individuals  instead  of  so- 
ciety considered  as  something  to  be  bene- 
fited. If  Mr.  Spencer  had  seen  this  he 
might  have  made  his  sociology  not  only 
symmetrical  in  itself  but  harmonious 
with  his  entire  scheme  of  philosophy,  of 
which  it  would  have  become  the  natural 
culmination  and  the  true  crown. 

Washington,  D,  C. 
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Two  Books  on  American  Sculp- 
ture 

In  these  two  books,*  written  almost  at 
the  same  time,  we  are  suppHed  by  means 
of  two  entirely  different  methods  with 
much  interesting  information  regarding 


estal  alone,  and  admired  by  Mr.  Caffin 
to  the  point  of  extravagance  at  times. 

Mr.  Taft  is  excellent  in  all  the  first  two 
parts  of  his  book,  which  revive  almost 
romantically  the  men  who  did  the  statues 
we  now  shudder  at,  from  1750 — when 
sculpture  in  this  country  was  represented 


Palmer.     Peace  in  Bondage.     From  Taft's  History  of  American   Sculpture.     Macmillan  Co. 


the  sculptors  America  has  produced.  In 
Mr.  Taft's  book  we  get  chronological 
treatment,  from  the  earliest  efforts,  in 
their  setting  of  time  and  place,  and  in 
Mr.  Caffin's  collection  of  critiques  we  get 
only  geniuses  of  the  present  day,  with 
rather  a  feeling  of  isolation  about  them, 
each  one  being  placed  upon  a  high  ped- 

*  The  History  of  American  Sculpture.  By 
Lorado  Taft.  New  Yoik  :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1903. 
118  illustrations.     ,$0.00. 

American  Masters  of  Sculpture.  By  Charles 
H.  Caffin.  New  York :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
1903.     32  illustrations.     $3.00. 


by  the  war  portraits  by  Mrs.  Wright, 
whose  work  in  England  called  forth  the 
title  of  "  Promethean  Modeler,"  and 
whose  wax  effigy  of  Lord  Chatham  stood 
for  years  in  a  glass  case  in  Westminister 
Abbey — to  the  time,  memorable  in  all  the 
American  art  world,  of  the  Centennial. 
Showing  us  the  reasons  for  the  absolute 
lack  of  sculptural  tradition  among  the 
Dutch,  Quaker  and  Puritanic  beginnings 
of  American  civilization,  Mr.  Taft  points 
out  that  those  crude  and,  to  us,  inane  or 
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unpleasant  productions  of  Greenough  and 
Crawford  and  others  of  the  period  be- 
fore 1850  were  remarkable  for  their  mere 
existence  and  development  out  of  our  pio- 
neer or  Colonial  life.  This  part  of  the 
history  is  delightful  reading,  written  with 
the  fresh  interest  of  new  inquiry  into  a 
remote  subject  by  a  man  who  very  cer- 
tainly enjoyed  his  researches.  The  men 
studied  are  such  pigmies,  in  a  way,  tho 
they  took  themselves  so  seriously,  and 
had  much  about  them  that  now  seems 
like  pose,  but  which,  as  Mr.  Taft  re- 
marks, "  was  sincerity  and  even  simplic- 
ity itself  in  that  age  oi  ponderous  ele- 
gance." Most  of  our  early  men  came 
from  humblest  circumstances,  and  strug- 
gled unaided  by  instruction  or  surround- 
ings to  some  knowledge  of  the  crafts- 
man's side  of  sculpture.  Until  1876  lit- 
tle else  was  accomplished.  In  the  mid- 
dle period  many  went  to  Italy,  and  there 
produced  "  nothing  that  might  not  have 
been  done  in  the  same  spirit  by  sculptors 
of  any  other  nationality  then  living  in 
Italy."  It  is  much  more  entertaining  and 
even  inspiring  to  read  about  the  dreams 
and  struggles  of  these  early  sculptors 
than  it  is  to  see  their  works,  tho  Mr.  Taft 
resurrects  for  us  certain  old  forgotten 
things  like  the  "  Nymph  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill," by  Wiliam  Rush,  that  seems  to  have 
some  beauty,  at  least  in  the  photograph. 

Throughout  the  book  we  are  made  to 
realize  how  much  the  physical  mastery  of 
the  craft  is  dependent  upon  mental  fine- 
ness, tho  in  regard  to  the  Sculptor  Palm- 
er, who  died  very  recently,  in  whom  Mr. 
Taft  interests  us  anew,  he  explains  how 
his  early  career  as  a  carpenter  and  then 
as  a  cameo-cutter  led  his  mind  through 
channels  that  were  all  in  the  direction  of 
his  late  work,  and  so,  with  his  natural 
sense  of  form, 

"  he  was  far  better  prepared  for  achievement 
than  is  the  most  gifted  of  college  graduates, 
who  may,  indeed,  be  full  of  knowledge  and 
enamored  of  beauty,  but  whose  hands  are  un- 
responsive." 

Palmer,  and  Ball  who  is  still  living, 
saw  the  actual  beginnings  of  sculpture 
in  America  worthy  of  the  name,  and  mod- 
ern American  sculpture,  according  to  Mr. 
Taft,  is  much  more  directly  descended 
through  their  line — to  which  also  be- 
longed H.  K.  Brown  and  John  Rogers 
with  their  sturdy  native  traits — than  by 


way  of  the  classicists  Hiram  Powers, 
Rinehart,  Story,  Harriet  Hosmer,  and 
others.  But  there  entered  the  influence 
of  Paris  for  the  new  generation,  and  it  is 
now  visible  in  nearly  all  our  work,  tho 
only  on  the  technical  side ;  our  art  is  not 
now  so  French  as  it  was  once  Italian. 

Mr.  Taft  is  a  little  less  satisfactory 
when  he  writes  of  his  contemporaries. 
Naturally  he  is  here  less  free  than  in 
earlier  parts  of  the  book,  and  less  in- 
clined to  place  them  individually  in  their 
relations  to  the  whole  field  of  art,  yet  he 
is  sane  and  conservative  enough,  so  that 
his  work  will  hardly  sound  as  extrava- 
gant to  a  reader  of  fifty  years  hence  as 
the  "  Book  of  the  Artists,"  by  Tucker- 
man,  of  1867,  for  instance,  which  he 
quotes  so  entertainingly. 

Mr.  Taft  makes  the  curious  mistake  of 
placing  Oscar  Lenz  and  Gutzon  Bor- 
glum  among  the  foreigners  working  here. 
Both  are  Americans. 

Mr.  Caffin  is  rather  more  of  the  tem- 
perament of  Mr.  Tuckerman.  The  differ- 
ence between  his  book  and  Mr.  Taft's 
besides  the  difference  in  form  lies  in  the 
innate  contrast  between  the  sculptor  and 
the  layman  thinking  about  sculpture.  Mr. 
Caffin  belongs  to  the  appreciative  part  of 
the  public.  He  has  all  the  stock  terms 
that  may  be  acquired  in  the  course  of 
careful,  concentrated  thinking  about  one's 
impressions  in  art  under  the  influence  of 
studio  talk,  but  somehow  he  reduces 
them  to  cant.  His  is  not  a  book  for  the 
profession,  but  there  are  some  excellent 
pages  of  presentation  of  facts,  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  more  widely  spread  will 
certainly  help  on  that  art  appreciation 
which  this  country  so  sorely  needs. 

Bog-Trotting  for  Orchids 

The  bog-trotter  comes  into  his  own  by 
the  advent  of  this  work.  Not  only  the 
poetry  of  the  occupation  or  recreation, 
whatever  you  wish  to  term  it,  is  de- 
scribed, but  the  practical  side  as  well. 
We  must  confess  to  having  penetrated 
mysterious  bog  country  for  orchids  and 
other  wild  flowers  when  springtime 
spread  her  arms  and  found  fullness  of 
delight  in  the  gloom  and  silence.  The 
majority  of  botanists  steer  clear  of  the 

*  Bog-Trotting  for  Orchids.  By  Grace  Grey- 
lock  Niles.  With  72  illustrations.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York. 
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bog.  To  them  it  is  muddy,  lonely,  dirty  hundred  and  sixty  species  found  in  North 
and  generally  without  beauty.  Perhaps  America  and  North  of  Mexico,  and  there 
it  is  so  on  the  borderland,  but  all  bogs  are  eleven  epiphytes  that  belong  to  the 
have  glorious  hidden  glens  and  nooks  Southern  States.  Northern  orchids 
where  ferns  and  mounds  of  moss  shut  in  grow  wherever  there  is  sunshine  and 
colonies  of  orchids,  lilies,  trilliums,  violets  moisture.  Four  species  of  cypripedium 
and  the  choicest  of  blooms.  thrive   between    latitudes    54°    and   64°. 

The  author  in  three  seasons  explored  Alaska  has  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  pic- 
the  orchid  bogs  of  four  States,  New  turesque  kinds.  The  northeastern  part 
York,  New  Jersey,  Vermont  and  Con-  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  raise 
necticut.  Her  investigations  covered  seventy-one  species.  Of  these  from 
special  trips  to  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  coun-  forty-eight  to  fifty-six  grow  in  New 
try,  the  swamps  of  Etchowog,  Pownal  England,  and  nearly  all  of  them  in  the 
Center,  Notch 
Brook,  North 
Adams,  Rocky 
Hollow,  Westville, 
Mount  Carmel,  the 
hill  country  of 
Mosholu  and 
Lowere,  Mayun- 
sook  Valley,  the 
Orange  Mountains 
and  Jersey  salt 
meadows.  The  la- 
bors of  other  sea- 
sons, covering  a 
period  of  years,  are 
brought  into  th(i 
text  as  a  pleasant 
reminiscence,  her 
special  study  of 
the  orchid  family 
covering  both  north 
temperate  and 
tropical  climes.  In 
a  plea  for  the 
preservation  of  the 
orchids  of  New 
England  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  ig- 
norance displayed 
by  persons  know- 
ing naught  of  the 
family.  The  orchid 
is  supposed  to 
grow  only  in  the 
tropics,  and  when 
brought  North 
must  be  artificially 
cultivated.  Asa 
matter  of  record, 
there  are  from 
twenty  -  seven  t  o 
thirty  genera  and 
from  one  hundred         ,,.   ,         ,     .        ^    , . ,   ,..     .    ^.  ■      .    ^        *i     r»         * 

J      --  Photograph   of  an   Orchid    (Cypnpedium    reginac),   from   the    Bogs   of 

and     Illty     to     one  Etchowog.     From  "  Bog-Trotting  for  Orchids."     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 
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Hoosac  Valley,  its  peat  and  marl  beds 
seeming  to  be  natural  breeding  grounds, 
where  Northern  and  Southern  species  as 
well  as  Eastern  and  Western  meet  and 
intermix.  The  cypripedium  or  moccasin 
flower  division  has  some  thirteen  species 
in  North  American.  In  the  cypripedium 
the  stigma  is  not  a  gummy  surface,  but 
is  in  a  cavity  between  the  anther  cells. 

Spirited  accounts  are  given  of  the 
finding  of  all  sorts  of  orchid  treasures; 
the  early  coral  root  with  madder  buds 
and  creamy  lip ;  giant  twayblade  with 
showy  leaves  and  queer  sepals ;  green 
adder's  mouth  with  whitish-emerald  flow- 
ers ;  marsh  orchis  or  ladies'  tresses ; 
rattlesnake  plantain ;  sweet-perfumed 
arethusa ;  raspberry-scented  pogonia ; 
grass  pink ;  showy  orchids  with  dainty 
nectar  spur;  the  lance-leafed  green  or- 
chids ;  the  yellow-spotted  Hooker ;  the 
round-leaved,  crested,  ragged,  fringed, 
purple-fringed ;  white,  yellow  and  stem- 
less  lady  slippers. 

During  May  of  the  first  season  the 
bog-trotter  found  the  dwarf  yellow  lady 
slipper  and  the  moccasin  flowers  in  the 
dense  gloom  of  Etchowog,  surrounded 
by  colonies  of  painted  trilliums,  stars  of 
Bethlehem,  Indian  poke,  dwarf  cornel, 
dog-tooth  lily,  lily  of  the  valley,  Solo- 
mon's seal  and  Indian  cucumber.  After 
the  find  followed  an  exploration  of  a 
tamarack  swamp.  During  the  last  of 
June  in  the  vicinity  she  was  almost  lost 
in  a  hailstorm.  Students  flocked  to  the. 
Pownal  bogs  at  this  time,  and  with  bas- 
kets carried  off  the  season's  output  of 
showy  lady  slippers  and  pink  moccasin 
flowers,  not  realizing  that  such  vandal- 
ism was  bound  to  bring  about  extinction. 

About  the  first  of  July  trips  to  Witch 
Hollow  and  Pownal  resulted  in  finding 
a  family  of  ram's  heads  growing  near 
chestnut  trees ;  the  smaller  round-leaved 
and  the  great-leaved  orchis  on  a  southern 
hillside.  In  August  and  September 
groups  of  yellow  fringes  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance. The  second  season  was  even 
more  fruitful.  In  the  third  the  swamps 
of  Mosholu  and  Lowere,  New  York,  the 
Orange  Mountains  and  salt  meadows  of 
Jersey  and  the  Mayunsook  Valle}^  North 
Berkshire,  brought  a  fine  yield.  In  re- 
ferring to  cultivation  the  bog-trotter 
says  she  has  transplanted  all  the  New 
England  species  of  cypripedium,  but  only 


two  took  comfortably  to  the  garden  for 
a  number  of  seasons.  The  small  and 
large  yellow  kinds  were  easily  managed 
in  separate  plants.  The  showy  lady  slip- 
pers and  pink  moccasin  flowers  proved 
difficult  to  raise. 

The  author  has  a  sympathetic  style 
relieved  with  cheerful  whimsicality.  Of 
the  fifteen  genera  of  Orchidaceae  of  New 
England  all  save  Listera,  Tipularia  and 
Aplectrum  are  represented  in  the  illus- 
trations. The  photographs  were  made 
by  the  author  and  Miss  Katherine 
Lewers. 

Books  for  the  Quiet  Hour 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Puritan  ances- 
tor who  read  nothing  but  sermons  to  his 
great  grandson  who  reads  nothing  but 
the  daily  newspaper.  We  see  the  latter 
everywhere,  on  the  trolley-car,  the  "  L  " 
train  arid  the  ferry.  It  would  seem  that 
he  never  had  a  quiet  hour,  or  a  thought 
beyond  the  limited  area  cirmumscribed 
by  the  head-lines  of  his  paper.  Yet  it  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  even  in  his  hurried 
life  he  may  find  time  in  which  to  read 
and  enjoy  a  book*  like  Dr.  Hepworth's 
"  Fourth  Series  of  Herald  Sermons," 
which  reached  a  wide  audience  every 
Sunday  morning  for  years  through  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Herald.  Their 
mission  is  not  yet  ended,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  them  in  more  permanent  form. 

Another  collection  of  popular  essayst 
on  a  theme  of  more  than  passing  interest 
comes  from  the  pen  of  William  Chester, 
a  graduate  of  Princeton,  and  for  nine 
years  a  student  in  Paris  under  August 
Sabatier.  His  book  bears  the  marks  of 
careful  study  and  preparation.  Mr. 
Chester  would  be  the  first,  no  doubt, 
gratefully  to  acknowledge  his  indebted- 
ness to  Fiske  and  Drummond,  Kant  and 
Descartes,  Martineau  and  Wallace,  and 
yet  his  book  is  his  own,  clear  in  thought 
as  it  is  in  diction,  and  far  from  common- 
place in  either.  We  note  a  fault  in  speak- 
ing of  "  the  larger  hope,"  that, 

"  while  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  human 
will  to  God  is  vast  and  indefinite,  yet  the  power 
of  love  is  infinitely  greater,  and  in  the  long  run 

*  Making  the  Most  of  Life.  By  Oeorge  H. 
nepxcorth.     New  York  :  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.  $1.00. 

t  lMMORTAX,ITY   A    RATIONAL   FAITH.       By   William 

Chester.  New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
SI. 00. 
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of  ages  the  Divine  Father  will,  in  His  wise  way 
and  time,  subjugate  all  things  to  himself," 

the  author  says :  ''  This  is  not  Universal- 
ism;  for  Universalism  declares  that  this 
is  true,  while  we  hope  that  this  may  be 
true."  The  passage  seems  to  us  a  mere 
quibble,  unworthy  of  the  honesty  of  the 
rest  of  the  book. 

The  history  of  *'  Religious  Liberty  "='' 
is  the  history  of  the  noblest  struggle  of 
the  human  mind,  ranking  next  to  that 
never-ending  fight  for  freedom  of  person 
and  thought  which  has  made  much  of 
the  tragedy  of  the  loftiest  spirits  in  every 
age.  That  men  have  been  willing  to  suf- 
fer persecution,  either  brutal  or  subtle  in 
its  character,  or  even  to  die,  for  the  truth 
as  they  saw  it,  is  one  of  the  most  tran- 
scendent things  we  know  of  the  nature 
of  man.  The  present  volume  treats  of 
this  phase  of  the  history  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  from  its  obscure  beginnings  in 
1500  in  Holland  and  Switzerland  to 
Roger  Williams,  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
James  Madison,  all  advocates  of  perfect 
religious  liberty.  It  is  a  careful,  histor- 
ical monograph,  written  from  the  Baptist 
standpoint. 

Dr.  Stall  takes  for  the  text  of  his  new 
bookt  the  quaint  words  of  George  Her- 
bert: 

"By  all  means  use  sometimes  to  be  alone; 
Salute  thyself,  see  what  thy  soul  doth  wear." 

And  in  the  brief  essays  and  paragraphs 
he  has  written  for  the  "  hour  of  quiet 
communion  with  self  and  Christ "  there 
is  much  shrewd  and  sensible  advice,  as 
well  as  purely  devotional  passages  full  of 
real  feeling.    For  example,  this  : 

"  Deal  thoughtfully  with  the  young,  for  they 
have  a  long  journey  before  them;  and  be  ten- 
der and  considerate  with  the  aged,  for  they  have 
come  a  long  way." 

"  Our  gifts  are  measured,  not  by  what  we 
give,  but  by  what  we  have  received." 

One  Religion:  Many  Creeds, t  might 
have  been  entitled  '*  The  New  Protestant- 
ism "  when  it  was  first  printed  thirty 
years  ago.  At  the  present  day  its  bold 
assertions  do  not  appear  so  startling  as 
in  1870.  Few  thinkers  even  in  what  are 
called  the  ''  orthodox  sects "  of  Chris- 
tians, are  at  all  startled  by  the  word 
"  myth  "  or  "  legend  "  when  applied  to 

*  Religious  Liberty  By  Henry  Melville  King. 
Providence.  R.  T.  :  Preston  &  Rounds  Co.     $1.00. 

t  Faces  Toward  the  Light.  By  Sylvanus  Stall. 
Philadelphia  :  The  Vir  Publishing  Co.     $1.00. 

t  One  Religion  :  Many  Creeds.  By  Ross 
Winans.     New   York  :   O.  P.   Putnam's   Sons. 


the  stories  of  the  Creation,  the  Deluge,  or 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  More  and  more 
are  the  Churches  sifting  the  divine  gold 
from  the  human  dross,  which  is  the  accre- 
tion of  ages  of  ignorance  and  credulity. 
No  doubt  we  still  believe  things  our 
grandchildren  will  discredit ;  but  most 
present-day  Christians  would  cordially 
concur  in  Mr.  Winans's  dictum  that  "  it  is 
better  to  be  on  the  side  of  Truth  than  to 
have  Truth  on  our  side,"  and  grant  his 
critical  objections  a  patient  hearing  and 
whatever  weight  they  deserve.  As  in  so 
many  rationalistic  writers,  there  is  a  pain- 
ful lack  of  poetic  imagination,  and  of  any 
comprehension  of  its  products.  The 
"  literal  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  " 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  orthodox 
believer ;  it  is  found  quite  as  often  among 
his  critics.  Whether  the  Occidental  can 
ever  fully  understand  the  Oriental  is  a 
question.  That  an  essentially  prosaic 
mind  will  ever  comprehend  the  divine 
exaggerations  of  the  poet  is  not  a  ques- 
tion— he  simply  cannot,  any  more  than 
a  cold,  calculating  sensualist  can  under- 
stand the  tender  extravagances  of  a  true 
lover.  A  Christian  needs  imagination,  as 
much  as  the  poet  or  the  creative  scientist. 

A  book  that  has  grown  out  of  real 
needs  such  as  a  city  missionary  or  settle- 
ment worker  or  army  chaplain*  must 
meet  every  day  is  apt  to  be  intensely 
practical.  Such  sermons  deserve  respect 
because  they  have  helped  men  on  the 
"  Long  March,"  if  for  no  other  reason. 
Dr.  Trumbull's  sermons,  however,  have 
a  value  aside  from  the  need  that  pro- 
duced them. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  in  the 
Church  to  place  the  emphasis  upon  the 
Life  rather  than  upon  Belief,  however 
rational  the  creed  may  be.  This  is  what 
the  Master  would  wish  us  to  do.  In  a 
little  "  Study  "t  on  the  subject,  "  Follow- 
ing the  Master,"  the  more  practical  and 
helpful  side  of  Christianity  is  discussed. 
The  "  Kingdom "  we  seek  is  so  much 
within  us,  and  more  within  our  own 
control  than  we  readily  believe  or  are 
willing  to  admit.  He  that  doeth  the  will 
shall  know  the  doctrine,  and  the  doing 
must  come  first,  as  it  does,  practically,  in 
most  things.  The  Law  of  Love  is  the 
solvent  for  most  of  our  perplexities. 

*  Shoes  and  Rations  for  a  Long  March.  Bp 
H.  Clay  Trumbull.  New  York  •  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.      $l.r)('. 

t  Seeking  the  Kingdom.  Bv  Ernest  Everett 
Day.     New  York  :  The  Macmiilan  Company.   $1.5>i. 
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Mediaeval  England.  English  Feudal  Society 
from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Middle 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  By  Mary 
Bateson.  New  York:  C  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
151.50. 

To  say  thai 
this  volume  be- 
longs to  the 
"Story  of  Na- 
tions "  series 
sufficiently  in- 
«p,  dicates  its  form 

'^''  and    character, 

Slings    of    warfare.       Prom       j  j^        •       ^j^ 

"  Medifeval  England."   Put-    «^^"  '-^ 

nam's.  from    most    01 

its  predecessors  in  being  more  a  picture 
of  a  state  of  society  than  a 
narrative  of  events.  In  recent 
years  medieval  history  has 
been  a  favorite  field  of  re- 
search by  students,  and  the 
economic  iand  social  condi- 
tions of  the  period  have  been 
worked  out  with  remarkable 
minuteness  and  clearness, 
considering  the  fragmentary 
and  obscure  nature  of  the 
material.  The  results  of  this 
patient  investigation  have 
not  been  published  to  any 
great  extent  in  popular  form, 
and  ordinary  readers  still 
get  their  ideas  of  the  age  of 
chivalry  from  romances, 
which,  however  enjoyable, 
are  not  always  safe  guides  to 
history.  The  present  volume 
is  quite  as  interesting  as  the 
average  historical  novel  and 
much  more  reliable. 


^ 


The  "^Woodhouse  Correspond- 
ence. By  George  W.  E. 
Russell  and'  Edith  Sichel. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  ^1.50. 

If  you  have  any  hypo- 
chondriacal friend  or  a  dis- 
greeable  relative,  this  is  a 
good  book  to  send  him  or 
her  as  a  present — anony- 
mously, of  course.  If  it  does 
not  effect  a  cure,  it  will  at 
least  relieve  your  mind  by 
giving  you  an  unequaled  op- 
portunity of  showing  how 
offensive   to   you   is    selfish- 


ness— in  other  people.  rcrha])s,  nuTely 
to  see  how  well  it  liits  the  foible 
of  your  friend,  you  had  better  read 
it  over  before  sending  it  to  him.  The 
standard  definition  of  an  egotist,  one  who 
persists  in  talking  about  himself  when 
you  want  to  talk  about  yourself,  applies 
to  all  the  correspondents  in  this  book,  and 
the  letters  are  all  amusingly  frank  in  their 
betrayal  of  unconscioi^s  but  supreme  sel- 
fishness. From  the  diary  of  the  literary 
lady,  who  is  not  appreciated  even  by 
her  relatives,  we  extract  this  poetical 
eem : 


tmrnttrntu^tm^  afcpt 


Lady  Stag-Hunting.     From  Mr.  Yates  Thompson's   Book  of  Hours,  in 
"  Mediseval  England."     Putnam's. 
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"a  sonnet  to  myself. 

"  O  thou  who,  tho  men  flee,  art  always  there, 
Thou  who  canst  never  leave  me  till  1  die : 
Where  wert  thou  born.  Bud  of  Eternity? 
Who  taught  thee  thus  to  love  and   do  and 

dare  ? 
Is  it  a  law  that  Titan  souls  must  bear 
The  dreary  denseness  of  the  smaller  fry? 
That  thou,  who  feedest  on  the  higher  air, 
Canst  never,  never  know  the  reason  why? 
Stride  on,  Myself!    Stride  onward,  anywhere, 
So  long  as  thou  art  moving.     Far  and  nigh 
Foes  strike :  some  of  thy  blood — some  even 

share 
Thy  roof-tree.     Still  stride  on,  with  nostrils 

high, 
Human,  yet  godlike;  dusk,  yet  passing  fair; 
Mine  own,  yet  not  mine  own — my  Cosmic  T !  " 

The  Hour-Glass  and  Other  Plays.  Being 
Volume  II  of  plays  for  an  Irish  Theatre. 
By  W.  B.Yeats.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
milian  Co.,  $1.25. 

The  leaders  of  the  Neo-Gaelic  move- 
ment are  much  more  interesting  and  con- 
vincing" when  they  talk  about  the  Irish 
theater  than  when  they  publish  the  plays 
for  it.  We  have  no  way  of  judging  of 
the  adaption  of  Mr.  Yeats's  plays  to  his 
actors  and  their  auditors,  and  of  their 
power  when  presented  as  they  were  in- 
tended to  be,  but  they  are  not  interesting 
nor  impressive  to  the  ordinary  reader. 
The  first  and  title  play  of  this  book  is, 
however,  the  best  that  Mr.  Yeats  has  pub- 
lished, and  has  somewhat  the  suggestive- 
ness  and  effect  of  one  of  Maeterlinck's. 
It  is  a  morality  play,  and  its  theme  is  to 
show  how  much  easier  it  is  to  tear  down 
than  to  build  up — to  destroy  faith  than  to 
create  it. 

Between  the  Acts.  By  Henry  W.  Nevinson" 
New  York  :    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  ^2.50  net. 

A  book  of  short  studies  of  certain 
phases  of  life,  told  in  alternate  stories 
and  poems.  The  most  pleasing  of  these 
sketches  is  the  one  treating  of  the  life 
of  the  author's  grandfather  and  the 
patriarchal  household  gathered  about 
him.  "  A  Don's  Day "  describes  the 
purposeless  man  to  the  life.  Power  of 
decision  seems  to  have  atrophied  in  the 
mind  of  this  unfortunate  individual, 
whose  narrow  scholastic  work  and  self- 
centered  life  have  led  to  an  exaggerated 
sense  of  the  importance  of  his  every 
action  and  of  his  own  conspicuousness. 


Pebbles 

Some   of   the    Mormon    prophets   are   about 
to  get  a  "  revelation  "  straight  from  the  Ameri- 
can people. — The  Chicago  News. 
9.00  p.  M. 

He:   "  The  room  is  frightfully  warm.     Let's 
go  walk  in  th?  moonlight?  "    She:  "  All  right.' 
9.15  i"-  M. 

He:  "  This  moon  is  worse  than  a  searchlight. 
Let's  sit  in  the  summer  house?"  She:  "All 
right." — Cornell  Widow. 

....'07  (after  slapping  the  wrong  man  fa- 
miliarly on  the  back):  "Oh,  pardon  me,  sir, 
I  thought  you  were  some  one  else."  '04 :  "  You 
are  quite  correct.     I  am." — Harvard  Lampoon. 

...."I  must  congratulate  you  on  the  noble 
indignation  with  which  you  expressed  your- 
self against  the  Mormons."  "  Yes,"  answered 
Senator  Sorghum.  "  I  feel  perfectly  easy  in 
my  conscience  about  going  after  the  Mormons. 
They  don't  represent  any  big  financial  interest 
that  are  liable  to  get  back  at  me." — Washington 
Star. 

...  .At  a  public  entertainment  recently  a  con- 
jurer had  an  experience  that  was  highly  com- 
ical, tho  quite  disastrous  from  a  professional 
point  of  view.  Having  produced  an  egg  from 
a  previously  empty  bag,  he  announced  that  he 
would  follow  up  this  trick  by  bringing  from 
the  bag  the  hen  that  laid  the  tgg.  This  little 
arrangement  he  had  left  to  his  confederate  to 
carry  out.  He  proceeded  to  draw  the  bird 
from  the  bag,  but  what  was  his  surprise  on  find- 
ing that  the  alleged  hen  was  an  old  rooster, 
which  strutted  about  the  stage  with  ruffled 
feathers  and  offended  dignity,  and  set  up  as 
vigorous  a  crowing  as  if  it  had  just  awakened 
from  its  nocturnal  slumbers.  The  whole  audi- 
ence shrieked  with  laughter,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate conjurer  made  a  bolt  for  the  dressing 
room. — Tit-Bits. 

THE   CAUSE. 

He:  "  I  asked  your  father's  consent  by  tele- 
phone." She:  "What  was  his  answer?"  He: 
"  He  said :  *  I  don't  know  who  you  are,  but  it's 
all  right." — Harvard  Lampoon,  May  21st,  1900. 

FIRST   RESULT. 

She  (lovingly):  "But  please  ask  papa,  dear- 
est." He  (soothingly) :  "  Oh,  but  I  have — over 
the  telephone.  He  said :  *  Who  are  you  ?  but 
never  mind,  it's  all  right ! '  " — Life,  February 
19th,  1902. 

SECOND    RESULT. 

"  Have  you  asked  papa  ?  "  "  Yes,  I  tele- 
phoned him.  He  said  he  didn't  know  who  I 
was,  but  it  was  all  right." — Life,  IMarch  3d, 
1904. 

WHAT    TO    EXPECT. 

She:  "Did  father  consent?"  He:  "Oh! 
yes.  I  sent  him  a  Marconigram,  and  he  said 
he  didn't  know  who  I  was,  but  that  it  was  all 
right." — Life,  January  5th,  1906. 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 
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The   Bugaboo    of  Individualism 

Not  long  ago  we  had  something  to 
say  about  "  Morality  up  to  Date."  The 
subject  is  a  large  one,  not  to  be  ex- 
hausted in  one  short  editorial. 

Most  of  the  moral  issues  of  this  pres- 
ent time  turn  upon  the  relations  of  in- 
dividuals to  society.  For  twenty-five 
years  we  have  been  witnessing  a  reac- 
tion against  the  individualistic  tend- 
encies that  characterized  the  first  three- 
quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
English  liberalism,  the  revolutionary 
movement  of  1848  on  the  Continent, 
and  the  humanitarian  movement  in  the 
United  States,  were  all  surcharged  with 
a  passion  for  individualistic  liberty. 
This  passion  found  literary  expression 
also  in  the  economic  doctrines  of  the 
Ricardians,  in  John  Stuart  Mill's  fear- 
less little  book  on  "  Liberty,"  in  Her- 
bert Spencer's  "  Social  Statics  "  and  in 
the  writings  of  Emerson.  The  age  of 
the  individual  seemed  at  hand.  Politi- 
cal restrictions  were  giving  way.  Eco- 
nomic freedom  had  shattered  most  of 
the  medieval  industrial  bonds.  Scarce- 
ly did  theological  creeds  and  social 
conventions  remain  to  trammel  the 
human  spirit.  Then  all  at  once  a  cu- 
rious change  came  over  the  business 
world,  and,  with  it,  a  great  back-draft 
of  collective  feeling  swept  individual 
life  once  more  under  a  resistless  social 
control. 

No  one  can  compare  the  conduct  and 
the  utterances  of  men  who  attained 
eminence  in  what  may  be  called  the 
Emersonian  age,  with  the  conduct  and 
utterances  of  men  to-day,  without  dis- 
covering how  far  we  moderns  have 
fallen  below  the  standards  of  perfect 
fearlessness  and  simplicity  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  earlier  time.  We  of  to- 
day are  constrained  by  considerations 
of  expediency,  which  means  by  a  fear 
of  what  our  fellow  men  may  do  to  us 
if  we  are  frank.  As  in  our  industrial 
activities  we  are  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  dictates  of  trust  directorates,  or 
of  trade  union  majorities,  so  in  private 
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conduct  we  submit  to  a  fanatical,  or  to 
a  brutally  materialistic,  social  pressure. 

Not  only  have  we  lost  social  and 
moral  liberty  at  the  same  time  that  we 
have  lost  economic  liberty,  but  also  we 
apologize  for  our  bonds  or  shamelessly 
defend  them.  We  utter  the  word  "  in- 
dividualistic "  with  much  the  same  in- 
fection that  we  give  to  the  words  "  im- 
proper," "  ill  considered,"  "uninformed." 
We  quietly  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
individualist  is  a  reckless  or  unbal- 
anced person,  who  may  be  a  good 
enough  fellow  in  his  peculiar  way,  but 
whose  . ''  views  "  should  be  regarded 
with  judicial  suspicion. 

The  causes  of  this  strangely  changed 
attitude  of  the  English  and  the  Ameri- 
can mind  have  never  been  adequately 
set  forth  in  any  of  those  studies  of  so- 
cial psychology  that  the  Bryces,  the 
Demolins,  the  Bourgets  and  the  Aline 
Gorrens  have  been  offering  for  our  en- 
lightenment. They  are  not,  however,  ob- 
scure, and  it  is  high  time  that  they  were 
brought  under  discussion.  The  Inde- 
pendent may  claim  to  have  been  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  them,  and  we 
propose  to  keep  them  before  the  public 
mind. 

The  failure  of  the  old  individualism 
was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  iden- 
tifying individualism  with  interests 
that  are  not  properly  individualistic. 
There  are  certain  great  concerns 
which,  by  their  very  nature,  are  public, 
or  communal,  or  socialistic — we  do  not 
care  which  word  is  used.  Until  these 
are  socialistically  defined  and  adminis- 
tered there  can  be  no  true  liberty  with- 
in the  sphere  of  private  conduct,  and 
therefore  little  individualism  in  a  realm 
that  is  rightly  individualistic. 

The  world  has  revolted  against  indi- 
vidualism because  our  individualistic 
laws  of  property  have  not  fully  dis- 
criminated, as  one  day  they  must  dis- 
criminate, between  the  wealth  that  is 
created  by  individual  effort  and  the 
economic  opportunities  that  are  given 
by  nature  or  created  by  the  State.  An 
almost  unrestricted  private  control  of 
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these  latter  has  enabled  unscrii])nlous 
men  to  destroy  the  economic  liberties 
of  their  fellows,  exactly  as  an  earlier 
kind  of  individualism  enabled  the  "  en- 
terprising-/' who  understood  how  to 
manipulate  rotten  boroughs,  to  destroy 
all  true  political  liberty. 

Instead,  however,  of  perceiving-  that 
the  strong  have  been  able  to  exploit 
the  weak  not  because  of  individualism 
as  such,  but  because  we  have  con- 
founded the  sphere  of  individualism 
with  that  of  socialism,  the  modern 
world  has  hastened  to  conclude  that  all 
individualism  is  unsocial,  egoistic  and 
•disinteg-rating- ;  and  then — to  be  as  per- 
verse as  possible — instead  of  suppress- 
ing individualism  where  it  should  be 
suppressed — in  the  sphere  of  com- 
munal interests — this  same  queer  mod- 
ern world  has  set  about  suppressing 
individualism  within  the  sphere  of  pri- 
vate conduct ! 

As  things  now  stand,  we  hedge  about 
private  life  with  inane  conventionali- 
ties borrowed  from  old  world  aristoc- 
racies and  with  paternal  legislation, 
while  allowing  the  economic  individ- 
ualism of  the  promoter  along  lines 
properly  communal  to  grow  and  to 
■flourish  as  the  green  bay  tree. 

All  in  all,  the  most  maleficent  error 
of  our  times  is  the  assumption  that  in- 
dividualism and  socialism  are  mutually 
•exclusive.  They  are  correlatives,  and 
upon  their  due  and  proper  balance  the 
welfare  of  the  world  depends.  The  im- 
perative moral  need  of  to-day  is  for  an 
•enlightened  social  conscience  that  shall 
see  the  essential  wickedness  of  trying 
to  suppress  individualism  within  the 
sphere  of  private  conduct,  while  per- 
mitting it  to  seize  upon  and  to  control 
those  natural  resources  and  those  eco- 
nomic opportunities  that  rightfully  be- 
long not  to  individuals,  but  to  society. 

Our  Treaty  with  China 

We  are  heartily  glad  that  China  has 
liad  the  moral  'courage  to  denounce  its 
treaty  with  the  United  States.  It  will, 
therefore,  expire  on  December  27th  next ; 
if  not  denounced  it  would  have  continued 
in  force  for  another  ten  years.  It  was 
by  pressure  put  upon  China  that  this 
treaty  was  unwillingly  accepted  by  her. 


inasmuch  as  it  made  China  a  consenting 
party  to  our  legislation  excluding  Chi- 
nese from  this  country.  It  is  said  that 
our  State  Department  endeavored  to  per- 
suade the  Chinese  Government  not  to  de- 
nounce the  treaty,  impressing  upon  it  the 
danger  that  no  other  treaty  could  be  ac- 
cepted which  would  not  be  even  more 
drastic  in  its  terms,  and  that  the  Chinese 
would  even  more  strictly  be  excluded 
from  the  country. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  glad  that  the  Chi- 
nese Government  refuses  any  longer  to 
be  a  party  to  its  own  humiliation.  The 
Geary  Anti-Chinese  law  was  enacted  un- 
der the  foul  influence  of  the  Sand-Lot 
orators  of  California,  to  whom  our  timid 
politicians  of  either  party  were  too  ready 
to  listen.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
approved  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  in 
their  national  platforms,  and  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  country,  we  fear,  still  ap- 
proves of  it.  The  selfish  spirit  which  tries 
to  limit  as  far  as  possible  the  number  of 
wage  earners,  in  the  foolish  belief  that 
this  will  conduce  to  prosperity  and  high 
wages,  has  supported  the  law.  For  many 
years  we  welcomed  immigration ;  now 
there  is  a  pronounced,  if  not  prevailing, 
sentiment  against  admitting  new  settlers 
except  under  the  most  severe  restrictions. 
Even  the  persecuted  Jews  of  Russia 
many  people  would  exclude,  weary  of 
making  our  country  a  refuge  for  the  op- 
pressed of  other  lands,  and  holding  that 
no  sympathy  should  go  to  waste  except 
on  the  oppressed  native-born  victims  of 
our  own  greedy  capitalists. 

We  do  not  exclude  the  Japanese ;  why 
should  we  exclude  the  Chinese?  Why 
should  we  pick  them  out  as  special  ob- 
jects of  disfavor?  They  are  good,  faith- 
ful workmen ;  they  do  needed  labor ;  they 
are  not  beggars ;  they  do  not  fill  our 
almshouses  or  jails.  They  give  us  their 
labor  for  a  moderate  compensation,  and 
go  back  to  China.  Those  who  employ 
them  in  our  Western  orchards  and  vine- 
yards like  them.  But  they  work,  and  that 
is  the  chief  reason  why  they  are  not 
wanted.  Already  we  hear  suggestions 
that  other  races  be  shut  out,  and  Panama 
has  passed  a  law,  based  on  ours,  which 
actually  excludes  Caucasian  Syrians. 

It  is  shortsighted  politics,  but  not  long- 
headed diplomacy,  to  insult  a  great  na- 
tion like  China.  Within  twenty  years  China 
will  very  likely  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
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powerful  nations,  if  not  the  most  power-  Governor     was     asked     by     a     reporter 

ful,  on  the  face  of  the  ^lobe.   The  United  whether  the  duties  of  his  present  office 

States  and  China  will  face  each  other  on  would    not    conflict    with    those    of    the 

opposite  sides  of  the  ocean.     China  is  a  Chairman    he  replied  that  he    was    not 

peaceable  nation,  averse  to  war,  given  to  worrying  about  it.     Lieutenant-Governor 

trade.     The  time  will  come  before  long  Higgins  remarked  that  "  the  duties  of  the 

when  China  will  be  able  to  retaliate  and  two  positions  need  not  conflict."    He  saw 

to  protect  her  own  honor.     Is  it  well  to  no  reason  why  Mr.  Odell  should  not  hold 

persist  in  a  course  of  treatment    of    so  both  places. 

great  a  nation  which  will  make  her  our  If  the  Governor  takes  this  chairman- 
enemy?  But,  more  important,  is  it  right,  ship  he  should  at  the  same  time  resign 
is  it  Christian,  for  us  to  persist  in  insult-  the  office  to  which  the  people  elected  him. 
ing  the  citizens  of  the  oldest  and  most  The  impropriety  and  political  folly  of 
populous  nation  in  the  world?  Now  holding  both  places  are  so  manifest,  it 
China  gives  us  a  chance  to  correct  not  seems  to  us,  that  they  do  not  call  for 
only  a  treaty,  but  our  laws.  We  appeal  to  argument.  That  the  impropriety  is  not 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  reverse  seen  by  some  who  ought  to  see  it  is  evi- 
this  impolitic  and  unjust  legislation.  dence  of  the  benumbing  influence  of  boss 

^  rule  in  a  State  where  the  petty  factional 

^                           ,       ,     .  warfare  of  the  last  two  or  three  years 

(jrovernor   ana   Chairman  ^as  not  been  characterized  by  devotion 

Why  has  there  been  no  protest  from  to  a  single  elevated  principle  in  politics, 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  Party  What  are  some  of  the  duties  of  the 
in  the  State  of  New  York  against  the  Chairman  as  they  are  known  to  those 
avowed  intention  of  Governor  Odell  to  who  are  familiar  with  the  work  of  the 
become  Chairman  of  the  Republican  State  head  of  "  the  organization  "  during  a 
Committee  ?  For  some  time  this  has  been  campaign  in  the  State  of  New  York  ? 
known  to  be  his  purpose.  It  was  pro-  Is  it  not  true  that  he  seeks  the  support 
claimed  after  the  conference  of  Sunday  of  rich  and  powerful  corporations — their 
afternoon,  the  20th  inst.,  at  which  were  contributions  and  their  influence ;  that  he 
present  Senators  Piatt  and  Depew,  Post-  strives  to  conciliate  and  satisfy  the  rail- 
master  Van  Cott,  Collector  Stranahan,  way,  gas  and  other  companies  doing  busi- 
Surveyor  Clarkson,  Assistant  Treasurer  ness  upon  franchises  that  are  subject  to 
Hamilton  Fish,  National  Committeeman  State  legislation  and  taxation ;  that  he 
Sheldon,  the  present  officers  of  the  State  solicits,  receives  and  distributes  a  great 
Committee  and  other  prominent  Repub-  fund  of  money — a  fund  that  has  some- 
licans.  They  asked  him  to  take  this  office,  times  in  past  years  been  used  effectively 
and  he  consented  to  do  so.  The  request  for  procuring  the  election  and  the  con- 
was  made  by  Senator  Depew.  "  It  was  trol  of  legislators,  the  election  of  Sena- 
agreed,"  said  the  brief  official  report  to  tors,  and  even  the  political  advancement 
the  public,  "  that  the  Governor  should  be  or  financial  elevation  of  the  Chairman 
selected  as  the  Chairman  of  the  State  himself?  Is  such  work  in  harmony  with 
Committee  to  be  chosen  at  the  approach-  the  duties  of  a  Governor,  who  is  bound 
ing  convention  in  April."  To  the  press  in  honor  and  by  his  oath  to  serve  the  in- 
Governor  Odell  expressed  his  gratifica-  terests,  not  of  one  political  party,  but  of 
tion  because  there  was  practically  a  all  the  people  in  a  great  State  ? 
unanimous  demand  for  his  services  in  Mr.  Odell  may  be  willing  to  bare  his 
that  office.  conscience  to  the  wear  and  tear  to  which 

No  one  suggested  that  he  should  give  such  a  conflict  of  allegiance  would  sub- 
up  the  office  which  he  now  holds.  No  ject  it;  but  we  are  confident  that  a  large 
one  pointed  out  the  gross  impropriety  majority  of  the  people  ^re  unwilling  to 
that  would  be  exhibited  if  he  should  di-  see  him  thus  exposed  to  temptation.  At 
rect  the  approaching  campaign  as  chair-  the  present  time  the  annual  raid  of  what 
man  of  this  partisan  committee,  and  re-  has  been  called  the  ''  black-horse  caval- 
tain  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  State,  ry  "  is  in  progress  at  Albany.  Numerous 
It  does  not  seem  even  to  have  occurred  bills  in  the  interest  of  great  municipal- 
to  these  Sunday  conferrees  that  this  franchise  corporations  and  clearly  to  the 
would  be  a  political  blunder.     When  the  disadvantage  of  the  people  are  pending. 
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vSome  of  these,  against  which  the  people 
of  New  York  City  are  loudly  protesting, 
already  await  his  action  or  soon  will  be 
laid  before  him  for  veto  or  approval. 
Classed  with  them  are  other  similar  bills 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  entire  State — 
bills  granting  special  privileges  of  great 
value,  bills  that  rob  towns  and  cities  of 
home  rule,  and  one  bill  that  would  em- 
power a  corporation  to  ruin  the  great 
cataract  of  Niagara  for  private  gain. 

There  is  no  corporation  interested  in 
these  scandalous  measures  that  would  de- 
cline to  solicit  the  favor  of  the  Governor 
by  a  generous  contribution  to  the  cam- 
paign fund  of  the  committee  over  which 
he  intends  to  preside.  Of  course,  the  ap- 
j)roving  signature  of  Governor  Odell  to 
any  bad  bill  could  not  be  obtained  in  this 
way.  We  are  confident  that  the  pros- 
pective loss  of  a  fat  contribution  and  of 
powerful  support  would  not  restrain  him 
from  doing  his  duty ;  but  a  Governor 
should  not  by  taking,  or  promising  to 
take,  the  chairmanship  of  his  party's 
campaign  committee,  expose  himself  to 
insidious  assaults  upon  his  integrity. 
Nor  should  he,  if  he  really  desires  to 
serve  his  party  effectively,  consent  so  to 
place  himself  that  attacks  of  political  foes 
upon  his  integrity  shall  be  justified  to  the 
minds  of  the  thoughtless. 

The  electoral  votes  of  the  greatest  of 
our  States  may  not  be  indispensable  for 
the  election  of  the  Republican  Party's 
Presidential  candidate,  but  they  are 
worth  having.  History  shows  that  po- 
litical blunders  cost  something  in  New 
York.  A  wise  political  leader  in  this 
State  will  strive  to  gain  the  support  of 
those  independent  voters  who  have  re- 
peatedly turned  the  scale.  Governor 
Odell  and  those  who  asked  him,  at  that 
Sunday  conference,  to  take  the  chairman- 
ship ought  to  know  that  this  proposed 
combination  of  a  great  public  office  with 
a  distinctly  partisan  one  would  be  very 
distasteful  to  independent  voters,  who  al- 
ready find  much  to  disapprove  in  such 
incidents  as  the  Governor's  promotion  of 
Justice  Hooker,  the  bitter  and  intemper- 
ate opposition  of  some  of  his  friends  in 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  by  means  of  which 
Mr.  Jerome  seeks  to  convict  the  notorious 
gambler  Canfield,  and  a  continuous  fac- 
tional controversy  in  which  the  average 
voter  hears  nothing  but  the  creaking  of 
the  machine.     Thus  to  invite  and  to  de- 


serve the  hostility  of  those  who  hold  the 
balance  of  power  at  the  polls  would  be 
amazing  folly. 

The  Hope   of  Immortality 

It  was  a  hope  of  old.  Plato  and  Cicero 
desired  the  life  beyond  the  grave,  but 
felt  no  assurance  of  it.  They  piled  up 
analogies  and  dreamed  dreams  in  which 
their  spirits  seemed  to  wander  afar  from 
their  bodies,  as  free  as  their  hopes  of  the 
future  life.  They  wove  flimsy  arguments 
out  of  false  metaphysics,  and  told  us  that 
the  uncompounded  soul  could  not  suffer 
dissolution.  But  after  all  it  was  but  a 
hope;  they  were  half  aware  that  they 
had  not  convinced  themselves  by  all 
their  reasonings,  and  the  best  they  could 
say  was  that  if  they  were  mistaken  their 
unbelieving  opponents  would  never  in 
the  future  world  be  able  to  mock  their 
credulity. 

And  yet  they  would  not  give  up  their 
hope.  They  insisted  that  it  was  a  belief. 
The  most  beautiful,  the  most  inspiring 
of  all  the  writings  of  classic  antiquity  are 
those  which  brave  the  question  of  life 
after  death,  and  face  the  just  judgment 
of  Olympus.  They  are  those  that  insist 
that  virtue  has  its  reward  in  two  worlds ; 
for  two  worlds  there  must  be,  we  know 
not  why,  but  we  refuse  to  believe  that 
there  is  but  this  one.  The  wise  nations 
of  the  East,  outside  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
held  the  same  hope,  preached  the  same 
morality,  supported  it  with  the  same 
sanctions  of  judgment  beyond,  and  1  wed 
to  paint  on  the  coffins  of  their  dead  the 
picture  of  the  soul's  travels  through  the 
portals  of  darkness,  the  pitfalls  and 
ravenous  beasts  of  vengeance,  to  the 
peaceful  resting  places  where  in  the 
calm  of  eternal  felicity  the  just  soul 
dwells  in  the  endless  favor  of  Osiris, 
himself  an  Osiris,  a  partaker  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  gods. 

Who  can  say  how  much  of  this  was 
an  unreasonable,  as  it  was  an  unreasoned 
and  baseless  hope,  or  based  on  some  in- 
ternal assurance  that  underlies  reason, 
because  it  is  a  part  of  the  essential  na- 
ture of  the  soul  itself?  Even  those  that, 
like  Spencer,  profess  themselves  Agnos- 
tics, who  declare  that  reason  can  never 
settle  the  question  of  the  future  life,  yet, 
as  they  approach  the  end  of  this  life, 
look  with  a  longing,  easily  passing  into 
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hope,  that  there  may  be  a  beyond  in 
which  unanswerable  questions  will  re- 
ceive favorable  solution. 

To  such  hopes,  in  such  days  of  old, 
came  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  It 
offers  assurance  in  place  of  hope.  It 
tells  of  the  resurrection  of  him  in  whom 
was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of 
men.  It  tells  of  one  who  conquered 
death,  and  on  whose  resurrection  the 
Church  of  Christ  was  founded.  In  the 
faith  of  the  resurrection  of  such  a  spirit- 
ual, not  fleshly  body,  Christendom  re- 
joices in  this  week  of  sympathy  with  its 
dying  Lord,  and  triumph  in  his  victory 
over  death. 

The  Remarriage  Question 

For  a  dozen  years  and  more  efforts 
have  been  making  through  ecclesiastical 
action  and  by  the  National  League  for 
the  Protection  of  the  Family,  to  secure 
uniform  laws  throughout  the  country  as 
to  marriage  and  divorce.  Meanwhile  the 
divorce  evil  grows  worse  and  worse.  In 
a  number  of  our  States  there  is  one  di- 
vorce for  every  eight  or  ten  marriages. 
And  these  divorced  persons  speedily  con- 
tract new  marriages,  so  that  while  we 
have  wives  in  couples  and  multiples  in 
Utah  we  have  a  vast  amount  of  tandem 
potygamy  spread  over  all  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

These  efforts  have  had  little  success. 
The  difficulties  are  greater  than  were 
anticipated.  The  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation took  up  this,  with  other  needed 
relorms,  hoping  to  secure  uniform 
legislation  between  the  States ;  but  un- 
foreseen difficulties  arose.  While  this 
Association  has  secured  the  agreement 
of  23  States  to  a  uniform  law  on  Nego- 
tiable Bills,  they  have  as  yet  been  able 
to  do  very  little  as  to  uniform  laws  of 
marriage  and  divorce,  altho  they  have 
not  yet  given  up  the  attempt. 

An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is 
impossible,  and  so  is  any  other  amend- 
ment that  will  transfer  authority  from 
the  State  to  the  General  Government. 
We  may  be  sure  that  at  least  a  dozen 
Southern  States  will  block  the  way  for 
a  generation  to  any  suspected  limitation 
of  States  Rights.  And,  further,  those  who 
want  very  strict  laws  on  divorce  prefer 
to  have  things  remain  as  they  are.  New 
York  allows  divorce  for  but  one  cause. 


while  the  large  majority  of  the  States 
have  much  looser  laws,  supported  by 
public  opinion.  If  Congress  were  to 
make  laws  on  marriage,  they  would 
surely  make  divorce  easier  in  this  State, 
and  to  that  Bishop  Doane  and  those  who 
agree  with  him  object.  So  they  would 
rather  indorse  the  evil  of  Mormon  polyg- 
amy than  risk  the  evil  of  easier  divorce 
and  remarriage  in  New  York. 

So  we  are  shut  up  to  an  attempt  after 
uniform  legislation ;  and  for  this  we 
must  look  first  to  the  influence  of  the 
Churches,  led,  it  would  seem,  by  the 
Episcopal  denomination,  whose  prevail- 
ing sentiment  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  no 
remarriage  after  divorce  for  any  cause, 
or,  at  least,  for  but  a  single  cause. 

It  is  with  the  view  of  securing  first 
uniform  nractice  in  the  Churches,  and 
next,  uniform  legislation,  that  the  con- 
ference on  divorce,  representing  a  num- 
ber of  leading  denominations,  was  held 
a  few  days  ago  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
parish  house  in  this  citv.  The  members 
could  not  agree  on  either  no  divorce,  or 
on  divorce  for  but  a  single  cause,  but 
thev  did  pass  the  following  resolution 
offered  bv  Bishop  Greer : 

"  That  in  recognition  of  the  comity  which 
should  exist  between  Christian  Churches,  it  is 
desirable,  and  would  tend  to  increase  the  spirit 
of  Christian  unity,  for  each  Church  represented 
in  the  conference  to  advise  and,  if  ecclesiastical 
authority  will  allow,  to  enjoin  its  ministers  to 
refuse  to  unite  in  marriage  any  person  or  per- 
sons whose  marriage  the  ministers  have  good 
reason  to  believe  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 
the  Church  in  which  either  party  seeking  to 
be  married  holds  membership." 

This  resolution  sound  fraternal,  and 
is  generally  approved  in  its  spirit ;  and 
yet  we  question  if  it  does  not  go  too  far. 
It  is  aimed  at  the  remarriage  of  divorced 
persons,  and  vet  it  does  not  mention  them 
directly,  but  formulates  a  rule  which  has 
a  much  wider  application.  Thus  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  is  one  of  the  "  Christian 
Churches."  That  Church  has  a  well 
known  law  forbidding  marriage  \vlth 
non-Catholics.  But  what  Protestant  min- 
ister would  feel  himself  obliged  to  help 
execute  that  law?  Under  this  resolu- 
tion no  Protestant  could  be  married  to 
a  Catholic,  except  by  a  Catholic  priest, 
and  with  a  strict  promise  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  union  should  all  be  brought 
up  Catholics.     That  may  be  a  good  law^ 
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for  the  Catholic  Church  to  enforce,  but  sions     already     existing,     whose     work 

not  one  for  a  Protestant  Church  to  en-  moves  too  slowly, 

force.  ^ 

So  i^t  is  with  other  rules     Let  us  sup-  Nietzsche  Contra  Wagner 
pose  that  the  Episcopal  Church — and  it 

is  quite  possible— should  enact  a  law  that  The  case  of  "  Nietzsche  contra  Wag- 
its  ministers  perform  no  marriage  serv-  "cr  "  has  become  celebrated,  not  because 
ice  for  any  divorced  person,  except  for  it  deals  with  a  new  issue,  for  the  prob- 
the  innocent  party  in  a  divorce  for  adul-  1cm  dates  back  at  least  to  the  age  of  the 
tery.  Then  let  us  suppose  that  the  Pres-  l^rst  mammals,  but  because  it  presents  in 
byterian  Church  should  enact  a  law  al-  such  striking  antithesis  the  two  extremes 
lowing  remarriage  to  such  an  innocent  oi  the  eternal  conflict  between  self-asser- 
party,  and  also  for  the  innocent  party  in  tion  and  self-restriction,  between  egoism 
a  divorce  for  desertion,  believing  that  and  altruism ;  a  conflict  in  which  we  are 
this  case  is  provided  for  by  St.  Paul.  In  all  combatants  drafted  for  life,  and  in 
such  a  case,  tho  supported  by  the  legis-  which  there  is  no  truce  even  for  a  day. 
lation  of  every  State  but  two  in  the  On  the  one  side  we  have  Wagner, 
Union,  the  Presbyterian  minister,  believ-  twisting  together  for  the  first  time  into 
ing  remarriage  after  desertion  to  be  a  triple  cord,  picture,  tone  and  spoken 
right,  could  not  perform  the  ceremony  word,  and  using  this  to  bind  his  charmed 
in  such  a  case  if  one  of  the  parties  were  and  unsuspecting  audiences  to  the  phi- 
an  Episcopalian.  That  would  be  an  in-  losophy  of  Schopenhauer.  On  the  other 
fringement  on  the  liberty  of  the  minis-  side,  we  have  Nietzsche,  the  most  dar- 
ter's own  conscience,  and  it  would  re-  ing  and  uncompromising  of  those  whose 
quire  him  to  be  a  party  to  the  enforce-  temperament  dooms  them  always  to  be 
ment  of  a  rule  imposed  by  a  body  which  leaders  of  the  opposition.  He  is  inevi- 
had  no  right  of  control  over  him,  and  tably  an  antipodal  philosopher.  Like  an 
a  rule  which  he  believed  to  be  unjust  and  iron  needle  in  a  magnetic  field,  he  be- 
provocative  of  immorality.  comes  magnetized  by  induction  whenever 

For  these  reasons  we  hesitate  to  ap-  he  is  brought  under  some  powerful  in- 
prove  of  the  rule  proposed.  It  speaks  fluence,  and  instantly  points  in  the  op- 
the  language  of  comity,  but  no  comity  posite  direction.  Objecting  to  certain 
is  worth  while  which  limits  the  liberty  of  phases  or  manifestations  of  the  Christian 
-conscience.  The  subject  is  one  of  tre-  religion,  he  at  once  proclaims  himself 
mendous  importance,  but  we  shall  have  Anti-Christ.  In  early  life  a  fervent  ad- 
first  to  thrash  out  the  question  before  mirer  and  eloquent  advocate  of  Wagner, 
the  bar  of  public  opinion  as  to  what  are  he  becomes  his  most  bitter  opponent,  and 
the  proper  causes,  in  the  interests  of  fam-  has  no  difficulty  in  proving  by  the  proper 
ily  life,  for  divorce.  We  are  convinced  selection  of  passages  from  his  former 
that  the  law  in  South  Carolina,  which  writings,  that  he  had  always  been  his 
•allows  no  divorce  at  all,  or  the  law  of  direct  antagonist.  Whatever  cause  he 
New  York,  which  allows  divorce  only  for  champions  he  uses  words  that  cut  and 
adultery,  will  not  command  the  assent  tear  and  sear,  and  no  man  who  comes  in 
of  the  Christian  conscience  generally.  At  contact  with  him  is  unmarked  by  them. 
present  the  first  hopeful  legislation  ap-  Where  between  these  extremists  shall 
pears  to  be  in  the  line  of  the  example  set  the  normal  man  stand  ?  On  which  side 
by  Delaware,  which  is  intended  to  pre-  is  Christianity,  if  this  is,  as  we  believe  it 
vent  migrations  for  the  sake  of  divorce,  is,  the  religion  of  the  normal  man?  Both 
and  which  provides  that  no  divorce  shall  parties  appeal  to  Christ  against  Chris- 
be  granted  for  any  cause  arising  prior  tianity,  and  arraign  the  Church  in  the 
to  the  residence  of  the  petitioner  in  the  name  of  its  Founder.  Nietzsche  says. 
State,  unless  that  were  also  a  ground  of  ''  In  reality  there  has  been  only  one  Chris- 
divorce  in  the  State  where  it  arose.  Fur-  tian  in  the  world  and  he  died  on  the 
ther,  Congress  might  well  establish  a  cross."  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
commission  to  investigate  the  subject  and  that  the  Gospel"  was  "good  news."  in- 
recommend  legislation  for  the  Terri-  creasing  the  "  joy  of  life,"  and  shows 
tories.  Such  a  commission  might  work  that  Jesus  so  far  from  being  regarded  as 
in  harmony  with  unpaid  State  commis-  an  ascetic  was  called  "  a  glutton  and  a 
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wine-bibber"  by  those  who  looked  for  burned  themselves  out,  for  vice  is  self- 
another  mode  of  life  in  a  prophet.  He  consuming-  and  expires  except  when  con- 
cuts  the  ground  from  beneath  his  op-  tinually  supplied  with  new  fuel  from  the 
l)onent,  Schopenhauer,  the  Neo-Bud-  virtuous.  The  monastic  sects,  based 
dhist,  by  showing  that  Buddha  also  was  upon  a  principle  less  immediately  de- 
deserted  by  some  of  his  uncompromising  structive — for  human  nature  endures  bet- 
followers  because  he  refused  to  fast  and  ter  restriction  than  riot — have  never  be- 
mortify  the  flesh..  come  extinct,  but  have  persisted  and  very 

As  representatives  of  the  opposite  idea,  strongly  influenced  the  current  of  Chris- 

that  Christianity  is  primarily  a  religion  tianity. 

of  repression,  of  renunciation,  and  of  Both  parties  to  the  controversy  misin- 
self-sacrifice  for  its  own  sake,  we  find  terpret  Christ  and  his  Church.  Nietzsche 
not  only  Wagner,  who  in  the  "  Nibelung's  is  wrong  in  saying  that  Christianity 
Ring "  expounds  from  the  Eddas  the  is  merely  "  a  religion  of  slaves."  It  is 
same  sad  lesson  which  he  in  ''  Parsifal  "  also  a  religion  of  the  leaders  of  men. 
derived  from  the  New  Testament,  Militant  Christianity  is  not  in  all  cases 
but  also  an  unbroken  line  of  apostles  of  a  perversion  of  the  true  doctrine, 
asceticism  from  St.  Anthony  to  Tolstoy.  Christianity  has  its  heroes  which  it  can- 
Schopenhauer  says  (''The  World  as  not  disown.  Of  the  past  nineteen  hun- 
Will  and  Idea,"  III,  447)  ''  Protestant-  dred  years  many  of  the  greatest  men, 
ism,  since  it  has  eliminated  asceticism  the  strongest,  those  who  have  accom- 
and  its  central  point,  the  meritoriousness  plished  most,  have  changed  history  by 
of  celibacy,  has  already  given  up  the  the  power  of  their  own  personality,  have 
inmost    kernel    of    Christianity."      The  been  Christians. 

hermits   and   fanatics   of  all   ages   have  Schopenhauer  is  wrong  in  saying;  that 

been  able  to  find  warrant  for  their  ex-  celibacy    is   the    chief    Christian    virtue, 

tremest  practices  by  the  literal  interpre-  Celibacy  in  itself  is  neither  Christian   nor 

tation  of  some  of  the  sayings  of  Christ,  a    virtue.      Christian    ethics    condemns 

such  as  hating  father  and  mother,  and  even  the  suicide  of  an  individual.     How 

plucking  out  the  ofifending  eye.     Even  much  more  then  the  suicide  of  a  race. 

Klingsor,  the  magician,   has  verbal  au-  s 

thority,  as  well  as  the  example  of  Origen,  >    o   1  r  t  1    1 

for  the  drastic  method  he  adopted  to  ac-  Western  Farmers    Self-Help 

quire  the  necessary  chastity  to  become  a  Two  years  ago  we  called  attention  to 

Knight  of  the  Holy  Grail.  the  beginning  of  a  co-operative  movement 

To  some  persons,  then,  Christianity  is  among  Western  farmers,  particularly 
a  source  of  joy,  to  others,  of  sorrow,  those  of  the  wheat  belt.  They  had  grown 
Some  it  arouses,  other  it  depresses.  Some  weary  of  the  oppression  of  elevator  own- 
it  relieves,  others  it  burdens.  Some  it  ers  and  sought  some  method  of  getting 
liberates,  others  it  confines.  Both  pessi-  their  grain  to  market  with  the  least  pos- 
mists  and  optimists  claim  it  as  their  in-  sible  expense.  Grange  movements  in  the 
spiration.  Historically  Christianity  came  past  had  been  only  partly  satisfactory; 
in  the  world  first  as  a  disturbing  and  ex-  the  Farmers'  Alliance  had  drifted  into  a 
citing  force.  It  set  people  free  from  political  organization  solely,  and  the  real 
their  conventional  and  congenital  ideas  producers  remained  at  the  mercy  of  giant 
of  right  and  wrong.  As  Nietzsche  says  corporations  owning  the  elevators  to 
of  his  own  philosophy,  it  forced  "  a  trans-  which  every  farmer  must  haul  his  grain, 
valuation  of  all  values."  People  did  not  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  provision 
fully  understand  what  Christianity  which  proved  the  salvation  of  the  new 
means  in  those  early  days.  No  one  yet  movement  in  co-operation  was  one  allow- 
fully  understands  what  it  means.  Some  ing  the  members  of  the  association  to  sell 
there  were  who,  freed  from  a  sense  of  where  they  saw  fit,  but  compelling  those 
sin,  gave  themselves  up  to  all  sorts  of  who  sold  elsewhere  than  at  the  company 
licentiousness  and  debauchery.  Some  elevator  to  pay  to  the  association  one  cent 
there  were  who,  oppressed  with  a  sense  a  bushel  on  all  grain  so  disposed  of.  The 
of  sin,  buried  themselves  in  caves  in  the  result  was  the  discomfiture  of  rivals,  as 
desert.      The    Epicurean    sects    speedily  paying   higher   prices    than    the    market 
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allowed  simply  filled  the  farmers'  treas-     munity.    The  boards  of  trade  in  Western 
ury  and  increased  the  dividends.  cities  likewise  fought  the  farmer  mem- 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  growth  of     bers,  but  they  soon  discovered  that  an 
this  new  movement.  The  past  three  years    organization  of  4,000  members  that  could 
have  been  marked  by  large  wheat  crops    call  for  information  about  growing  crops, 
and  the  associations  of  farmers  have  in-    could  shut  off  the  selling  or  hurry  grain 
creased  rapidly  in  number.     Developing    to  market,   that  employed   capable  men 
the  individual   association   into  a   union     and    utilized     modern    machinery,    was 
of  many,  they  have  formed  large  series     worth   reckoning   with,   and    they    have 
of  such  companies,  working  in  harmony     taken  them  into  business  fellowship, 
for  the  disposition  of  the  grain  to  the        At  present  the  co-operative  grain-sell- 
best   advantage.      The   Western    farmer     ing  idea  is  growing  very  rapidly  in  the 
can  often  secure  a  better  price  by  selling     Middle  West.     There  are  nearly  400  of 
to  local  mills  than  by  shipping  across  the  the  individual  companies  or  associations 
country,   and  this  has  aided  in  the  de-  already,   Kansas   and   Minnesota  having 
velopment   of  the   idea.     One   of   these  half  the  total  number.     They  are  united 
larger  organizations  now  has  60  elevators  into  a  half  dozen  central  organizations 
in    operation    and    over  3,900  members,  operating    along    similar    lines.      If    the 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  farmers.    At  the  wheat  crop  is  again  satisfactory  the  pres- 
annual  meeting  held  recently  a  dividend  ent  year  will  see  the  number  much  larger 
of  8  per  cent,  was  declared  and  22  per  by  midsummer.     If  the  present  member- 
cent,  more  in  profits  was  returned  to  the  ship  of  75,000  be  increased  two  or  three 
members.    This  is  making  a  success  with-  fold  it  will  mean  a  vast  controlling  in- 
out  question,  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  fluence  in  the  handling  of  the  nation's 
the  number  of  such  organizations  is  ex-  agricultural  products,  at  least  so  far  as 
tending  through  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Ne-  the  plains  region  is  concerned, 
braska,  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  where  the         Of    course,    the    average    farmer    has 
agricultural    communities   are    most    de-  neither  desire  nor  hope  of  great  financial 
pendent  on  grain  production.  overturning  in  this  movement.    He  wants 
The  advantage  of    the  union  of    the  to  get  more  for  his  \Yheat ;  if  he  does  this, 
small  associations  into  the  larger  com-  he  is  satisfied.  It  costs  approximately  $8  to 
panics  is  that  there  can  be  secured  high-  raise  an  acre  of  wheat  on  the  cheap  lands 
priced    superintendents,     overseers    and  of  the  West  and  get  it  to  market.    On  an 
salesmen,   while  the  expense  is  divided  average  yield  of  20  bushels,  every  cent 
into  small  parts  through  the  large  num-  above   40  cents   a  bushel   is   profit,   and 
ber  of  members.     No  member  is  allowed  where  the  product  is  counted  by  the  thou- 
to  hold  more  than  20  shares,  so  that  fre-  sands  of  bushels  it  means  much.    It  is  lit- 
quently  200  to  300  farmers  in  a  given  tie  wonder  that  the  settlers  welcome  any 
community  are  part  owners  in  the  ship-  plan  that  promises  a  saving  of  three  to  ten 
ping  facilities.      Under  these  conditions  cents  on  every  bushel  harvested, 
the  co-operative  elevator  monopolizes  the         The  plans  of  the  leaders  of  the  new 
business.  movement   are  expansive.     They  speak 
The  railroads  were  at  first  antagonistic  confidently  of  a  "  farmers'  trust,"  with 
to  the  plan  and  sought  to  hinder  the  ship-  millions  of  members  and  tens  of  millions 
ping  of  grain  through  delay  in  furnish-  of  dollars  capital ;  of  absorption  of  pack- 
ing  cars,    etc.      But    the    farmers    have  ing  houses,  railways,  ship  lines,  harvest- 
found  a  way  to  reach  the  tracks,  either  ing  machinery,  manufactories  and  whole- 
through  invoking  the  assistance  of  the  sale    mercantile    houses — in    short,    the 
courts  or  appealing  to  the  business  inter-  transaction  of  all  the  farmers'  business 
ests  of  the  railway  managers.    The  West  bv  their  own  organizations,  and  the  elimi- 
is  so  thickly  strewn  with  roads  that  it  is  nation  of  the  middleman's  profit  in  what- 
seldom   more  than  a  score  of  miles  to  ever  transactions  they  encounter.     This 
some  competing  system.     The  sight  of  dream  of  financial  conquest  will  probably 
fifty  or  a  hundred  farmers  in  line  bound  not  be  realized ;  with  the  extension  of  the 
for  the  station  of  a  rival  road  has  been  co-operative  idea  into  wider  scope  will 
enough  to  stop  all  further  annoyance  on  come  complications  and  problems  not  en- 
the  part  of  the  road  nearest  to  the  com-  countered    in    the   comparatively    simple 
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process  of  disposing-  of  products  of  the 
fields.  But  there  has  already  been  ac- 
quired a  measure  of  self-help  that  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  communities 
whose  wealth  comes  largely  from  wheat 
and  maize. 

Thus,  apparently,  the  great  co-opera- 
live  movement  will  no  more  be  opposed 
by  the -farmers  than  it  has  been  by  the 
capitalists  and  wage  earners. 


The  President  to  the        JJ^^y.  f  ^^  }^^^  ^^^ 

rs      ^  r-         •    •  Fresidenl:  s        ad- 

Canal  Commission  ,  i       .-.        i 

dress  to  the  Canal 

Commission  was  rather  fatherly,  and 
was  hardly  needed  by  such  responsible 
men.  Perhaps  they  did  not  need  it, 
but  perhaps  the  country  did  need  it. 
It  was  in  the  line  of  the  often  an- 
nounced principle  that  must  guide  our 
colonial  policy,  that  party  politics  must 
not  cross  the  sea,  however  it  may  dis- 
port itself  at  home.  Mr.  Roosevelt  told 
the  members  of  the  Commission  that 
lie  had  asked  no  questions  as  to  their 
politics,  that  he  did  not  know  what  are 
the  political  affiliations  of  most  of 
them,  and  that  they  are  expected  to 
know  as  little  of  politics  in  the  appoint- 
ments they  make.  He  has  selected  the 
"best  men  he  could  get ;  he  asks  them  to 
do  the  same.  He  will  relentlessly  re- 
move them  if  they  seem  to  him  to  fail 
in  energy  or  integrity;  he  bids  them 
■do  the  same,  without  fear  or  favor,  in 
the  case  of  their  appointees.  These  are 
very  plain  truths,  fit  to  be  spoken  to  a 
primary  class  in  public  business,  but 
they  are  far  above  the  comprehension 
•of  politicians  at  home,  and  their  utter- 
ance is  quite  refreshing.  How  long  a 
time  must  pass  before  this  moral  law, 
w^hich  is  enacted  for  the  Philippines  or 
Panama,  shall  be  applied  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  or  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  here  at  home? 


^ 


"Wise   Labor 
Decision 


It  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered to  the  credit  of  or- 
ganized labor  that  the 
union  coal  miners  in  seven  States  have 
recently  decided,  by  a  vote  of  98,514 
to  67,373,  to  accept  a  wage  reduction  of 
5^  per  cent.  By  this  deliberate  and 
conservative  action  a  strike  that  would 


liave  involved  at  least  200,000  work- 
men was  averted.  The  United  Mine 
Workers  are  fortunate  in  having  a  wise 
leader.  They  do  well  to  be  guided  by 
President  Mitchell's  advice,  as  they 
were  in  this  instance.  Another  exam- 
ple of  conservative  action  is  seen  in  the 
acceptance,  by  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation, of  a  wage  reduction  of  18  per 
cent,  at  the  tin  plate  mills,  pending  dis- 
cussion and  a  vote  in  the  lodges,  where 
it  is  expected  that  this  course  will  be 
approved. 

The  plan  of  union  between  the  North- 
ern Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church  follows  the 
usual  lines  as  to  doctrinal  basis  and  in- 
stitutions, but  there  is  one  point  that  needs 
a  little  scrutiny.  The  following  recom- 
mendation is  made: 

"  It  Is  recommended  that  such  a  change  be 
made  in  the  form  of  government  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica as  will  allow  additional  or  subsequent  pres- 
byteries and  synods  to  be  organized  in  excep 
tional  cases,  wholly  or  in  part,  within  the  ter- 
ritorial bounds  of  existing  presbyteries  or 
synods,  respectively,  for  a  particular  race  or 
nationality,  if  deired  by  such  race  or  national- 
ity." 

That  recommendation  is  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  Swedes  or  Germans,  but  of 
white  people  in  the  South.  The  negroes 
in  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church  do 
not  desire  to  be  set  off  by  themselves; 
those  in  the  Cumberland  Church  are  al- 
ready so  set  off,  we  believe.  We  see  no 
reason  for  such  separation.  If  the 
recommendation  should  be  adopted,  it 
should  be  left  to  the  whites  who  desire  it 
to  ask  to  be  set  off  by  themselves. 

John  Turner,  the  English  Anarchist, 
is  not  helping  himself  by  his  speech  in 
Cooper  Union  last  week.  Indeed  he 
greatly  increased  the  chance  that  he 
should  be  deported  as  a  dangerous 
character.  We  have  said  that  we  be- 
lieve that  the  profession  of  philosoph- 
ical anarchism  is  no  proper  bar  to 
the  admission  of  an  immigrant  or  vis- 
itor. But  we  do  not  w^ant  men  here, 
going  at  large,  who  concoct  or  advise 
plans  for  the  murder  of  Kings  or  Presi- 
dents. John  Turner  in  his  speech  was 
laboriously   careful   not  to  go  so   far, 
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but  only  to  say  that  he  was  not  able  to 
answer  the  question  whether  the  assas- 
sination of  rulers  is  an  advantage  to 
the  cause  of  anarchism.  He  would  not 
favor  advocating  assassination,  he  said 
(which  would  immediately  have  ex- 
pelled him  from  the  country)  ;  but  we 
must  consider  what  has  been  their 
provocation  before  we  condemn  the  as- 
sassins. That  condones^  if  it  does  not 
approve  assassination. 

It  was  Ireland — it  is  now  Wales  that 
is  in  revolt  against  a  law  of  Parliament. 
Wales  is  almost  solidly  Nonconformist, 
and  all  the  county  councils  refuse  to 
rate  aid  to  the  Church  schools  as  re- 
quired by  the  law.  And  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  powerless  to  coerce  them ; 
it  could  not  now  pass  a  bill  for  that 
purpose  through  Parliament,  if  one 
should  be  framed.  The  Churchmen 
are  amazed  at  the  unanimity  and  force 
of  the  sentiment  of  the  Nonconformists 
all  over  Great  Britain  against  the  law. 
They  did  not  know  that  conscience 
could  play  such  a  part  in  politics,  and 
they  never  suspected  that  a  law  to  sup- 
port with  public  money  schools  con- 
trolled by  one  sect  could  meet  opposi- 
tion enough  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  clear  that  the  law  must  be 
repealed  when  the  new  Parliament 
comes  into  power. 

Verily  we  are  a  mixed  population,  and 
our  journalism  is  as  mixed.  Mr.  Jovo 
Tomanovic  is  editor  of  the  Srpska 
Rodoljuh,  and  five  other  editors  of 
heterophonous  Slavonic  papers  have 
united  in  a  series  of  resolutions  affirm- 
ing their  devotion  to  the  Russian  cause 
in  the  war  with  Japan.  The  principal 
reason  given  for  favoring  Russia  appears 
to  be  that  the  Russians  are  a  peaceful, 
non-aggressive  people,  who  were  com- 
pelled to  find  in  Manchurian  "  ice  free 
ports  a  natural  outlet  for  their  restless 
energy,"  and  are  now  fighting  in  Chi- 
nese territory  *'  a  war  of  self-defense  and 
not  one  of  conquest."  To  this  is  added 
that  Russia  has  done  "  enduring  services 
to  Christianity  "  in  "  subduing  "  so  many 
"  fierce  Mongolian  tribes."  Doubtless 
she  has. 

In  a  magazine  article  some  years  ago 
Hon.  Andrew  D.  White  reported  a  con- 


versation he  once  held  with  Mr.  Pobie- 
donostieff,  who  was  practically  for  years 
the  dictator  of  Russia.  He  declared 
to  our  Minister  at  Berlin  that  a  conflict 
must  come  between  Russia  on  the  one 
side,  and  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  on  the  other,  in  which  Russia 
must  prevail,  because  human  welfare 
can  be  assured  only  by  the  "  rule  of  the 
wise."  But  it  is,  curiously  enough,  Japan 
who  represents  popular  government  in 
this  conflict,  while  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  look  on  in  svmpathv. 

So  good  an  authority  in  canon  law  as 
The  Church  Standard  declares  that  a  man 
can  be  a  regular  admitted  communicant 
in  two  denominations  at  the  same  time, 
say  the  Episcopal  and  the  Congrega- 
tional. More  than  that,  he  can  be  a  li- 
censed lay  reader  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
while  he  remains  a  full  minister  in  the 
Congregational  Church.  That  seems  to 
us  quite  right ;  but  why  not  go  one  step 
further  and  allow  a  man  to  be  a  regular 
minister  in  both  Churches  at  the  same 
time?    We  see  no  reason. 

A  resolution  offered  by  ex-Governor 
Bullock  was  unanimously  and  en- 
thusiastically adopted  by  the  Georgia 
Republican  Convention  calling  upon 
Congress  to  enforce  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  and  reduce  the  representa- 
tion of  those  States  that  have  restricted 
suffrage.  The  convention  was  right  in 
principle,  but  how  to  do  what  was  asked 
will  tax  ingenuity. 

The  payment ,  for  the  Panama  Canal 
will  now  be  immediately  made,  and  the 
work  of  vigorous  construction  speedily 
begun.  But  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  see 
to  it  that  the  sanitary  conditions  are  made 
as  near  perfect  as  possible.  We  now 
know  enough  of  tropical  diseases  to  be 
able  to  make  work  at  Panama  as  healthy 
as  on  the  Erie  Canal.  The  medical  staff 
must  do  the  pioneer  work. 

It  is  folly  to  talk  about  President 
Roosevelt's  "  bull-headed  luck."  When 
the  T^resident  holds  that  a  law  is  vio- 
lated and  directs  the  prosecution  of  the 
violators,  and  the  Circuit  Court  and 
the  Supreme  Court  sustain  him  in  his 
position,  that  proves  sound  judgment 
and  not  luck. 


Financial 


The  Merger  Distribution 

Curious  complications  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  plan  of  the  Northern 
Securities  Company  for  a  distribution  of 
its  holdings  in  obedience  to  the  decree 
of  the  Federal  Court.  This  plan,  if  car- 
ried out,  would  cause  a  more  extensive 
"  community  of  interest  "  than  has  ex- 
isted heretofore,  but  it  is  a  community 
of  interest  that  some  of  those  who  were 
associated  in  the  Northern  Securities 
Company  do  not  like.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  formation  of  this  company  fol- 
lowed the  war  for  control  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific,  and  that  the  Union  Pacific 
and  Southern  Pacific  (or  Harriman)  in- 
terests sought  this  control  because  they 
had  not  been  admitted  as  partners  in  the 
purchase  of  the  Burlington  system  by 
what  may  be  called  the  Hill-Morgan  in- 
terests, which  controlled  the  Great 
Northern  and  Northern  Pacific.  In  the 
settlement,  the  Harriman  interests  put 
into  the  Northern  Securities  holding 
company  $78,000,000  of  Northern  Pa- 
cific stock,  receiving  in  exchange  about 
$82,000,000  of  the  holding  company's 
shares.  They  would  like  now  to  recover 
that  $78,000,000  of  Northern  Pacific,  but 
the  distribution  plan  announced  on  the 
22d  inst.  would  not  give  it  to  them. 
That  plan  provides  for  a  distribution  of 
OQ  per  cent,  of  the  property  pro  rata. 
giving  for  each  share  of  Northern  Se- 
curities $39.27  par  value  of  Northern 
Pacific  and  $30.15  par  value  of  Great 
Northern.  Thus  the  Harriman,  or  Union 
Pacific-Southern  Pacific,  interests  would 
receive  for  their  $78,000,000  Northern 
Pacific  only  $32,000,000  in  Northern 
Pacific,  with  $24,000,000  in  Great  North- 
ern. They  do  not  want  the  Great  North- 
ern shares,  but  they  would  like  to  get 
hold  once  more  of  their  Northern  Pa- 
cific. With  those  shares  in  their  pos- 
session, and  others  to  which  they  are 
entitled  by  subsequent  purchases  of 
Northern  Securities,  they  would  control 
the  Northern  Pacific  system.  Such  con- 
trol might  be  regarded  as  more  attract- 
ive than  a  communitv  of  interest  involv- 
ing all  the  transcontinental  railways  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  except  the  Atchison. 

These  complications  may  account  for 
the  enormous  purchases  of  Union  Pa- 
cific and  Southern  Pacific  stock  on  the 
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day  following  the  announcement  of  the 
distribution  plan,  when  the  transactions 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  exceeded  1,357,- 
000  shares.  In  spite  of  diplomatic  dis- 
claimers, it  was  thought  that  these  pur- 
chases and  others  indicated  preparations 
for  defense  or  attack.  At  first  it  was 
said  that  the  Harriman  interests  did  not 
object  to  the  proposed  distribution;  af- 
terward it  was  admitted  that  they  did 
object.  At  last  reports  the  two  great 
railway  groups  were  intending  to  ask 
the  Circuit  Court  for  a  construction  of 
the  decree  in  the  merger  suit,  and  for  a 
ruling  as  to  lawful  methods  of  distribut- 
ing the  property. 

Fortunately,  no  quarrel  over  this  mat- 
ter is  now  expected  by  persons  familiar 
with  the  situation.  A  sharp  controversy 
involving  railway  interests  so  enormous 
could  scarcely  fail  to  cause  great  dis- 
turbance and  loss.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  distribution,  in  whatever  way  it 
shall  be  made,  will  tend  to  promote 
rather  than  to  prevent  a  virtual  com- 
bination of  the  transcontinental  railways 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  interests 
of  the  public  will  be  served  hereafter 
rather  by  supervision  and  regulation  of 
rates  than  by  attempts  to  prevent  such 
combinations  as  may  be  made  by  com- 
munity of  interest  or  other  methods 
which  appear  to  be  permitted  by  existing 
laws. 

The    Citizens'  Central   National 
Bank  of  New  York 

The  new  President  of  the  Citizens* 
Central  National  Bank  of  New  York 
is  Edwin  S.  Schenck.  Twelve  years 
ago  Mr.  Schenck  was  Assistant  Cash- 
ier of  the  Hamilton  Bank  and  after- 
ward became  its  President.  The  bank- 
ing ability  shown  by  Mr.  Schenck  up 
town  attracted  the  attention  of  bank- 
ers down  town,  and  three  years  ago  he 
was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  Na- 
tional Citizens'  Bank,  and  subsequently 
became  President  of  that  bank  when  it 
absorbed  the  Ninth  National  Bank. 
Mr.  Schenck  has  been  influential  in 
making  one  bank  out  of  the  National 
Citizens'  and  Central  National  banks. 
The  combined  capital  of  the  combina- 
tion, called  the  Citizens'  Central   Na- 
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tional  Bank  of  New  York,  is 
two  millions  live  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  Being 
in  the  center  of  the  dry  goods 
district,  the  Citizens'  Central 
is  bound  to  become  the  great 
mercantile  bank,  of  the  city. 
The  bank  building,  which 
was  erected  eight  years  ago, 
is  one  of  the  finest  structures 
in  town,  and  is  situated  at 
No.  320  Broadway,  corner  of 
Pearl  Street,  where  the  dry 
goods  house  of  Bowen  &  Mc- 
Namee  formerly  stood.  The 
Vice-President  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Central  is  Ewald  Fleit- 
mann,  senior  member  of  the 
well-known  house  of  Fleit- 
mann  &  Co.  Mr.  Fleitmann 
was  formerly  President  of  the 
National  Citizens'  Bank. 
Henry  Dimse,  the  Cashier, 
was  a  clerk  in  the  Sixth  Na- 
tional Bank  in  1885,  and  ten 
years  later  became  Assistant 
Cashier  of  the  Twelfth 
Ward    Bank   and    afterwards 


Cashier  and  Vice-President.  In  1901 
he  was  elected  Cashier  of  the  Na- 
tional Citizens'.  The  Directors  include 
such  well-known  gentlemen  as  James 
Stillman,  President  of  the  National 
City  Bank ;  William  Halls,  Jr.,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Hanover  Bank :  Edwin 
Hawley,  President  of  the  Merchants' 
Trust  Company ;  John  A.  McCall,  Presi- 
dent, and  Henry  Tuck,  Vice-President,  of 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company; 
John  P.  Munn,  President  of  the  United 
States  Life  Insurance  Company,  and 
Henry  B.  Stokes,  President  of  the  Man- 
hattan Life  Insurance  Company.  Wil- 
liam A.  Wheelock  and  Edwin  Langdon, 
ex-Presidents  of  the  Central  National 
Bank,  are  also  Directors. 

Harvey    Fisk    &    Son    and    Farson, 
Leach  &  Co.  were  the  successful  bidders 
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Rebating  in  Life   Insurance 

No  business  is  more  scientifically 
planned,  more  thoroughly  organized  and 
more  systematically  transacted  than  is 
that  of  life  insurance ;  and  yet,  with  all 
this,  there  are  prevalent  evils  in  it  that 
greatly  abridge  the  services  it  is  possible 
to  render  policyholders.  Given  an  hon- 
est management,  or  one  comparatively 
so,  it  is  well  known  that  no  old  line  legal 
reserve  life  insurance  company  can  fail — 
that  is  to  say,  become  insolvent  and  in- 
flict serious  loss  on  its  policyholders. 
Every  safeguard  that  experience  can  de- 
vise has  been  thrown  around  this  system, 
the  companies  co-operating  with  the 
Government  to  render  them  uniform  and 
effective ;  until  now,  we  find  it  impreg- 
nable to  every  assault  save  those  that 
may  be  made  by  dishonesty  or  rank  mis- 
management. Even  these,  through  com- 
petition and  the  vigilance  of  the  super- 
vising authorities,  are  susceptible  of  early 
discovery  and  neutralization  before  they 
become  serious. 

But,  as  previously  stated,  there  are  evil 
practices  indulged  by  the  underwriting 
departments  of  some  companies — the 
term  underwriting  department  is  used  in 
contradistinction  to  the  one  which  de- 
scribes the  branch  devoted  to  the  care 
and  investment  of  the  funds  and  known 
as  the  financial  department — which  the 
more  conservative  companies  have  tried, 
with  little  success,  for  years  to  eradicate. 
The  most  flagrant  of  these  are  rebating 
first-year  commissions  and  "  twisting " 
policies.  Rebating  may  seem  to  the  new 
member  receiving  from  the  agent  a 
share  of  the  first  year's  commissions  as  a 
discount  on  his  premium,  a  very  profit- 
able transaction;  but  it  is  quite  the  con- 
trary if  the  new  policyholder  expects  to 
maintain  his  policy  in  force  for  more 
than  one  year.  To  begin  with,  in  order 
to  give  the  discount  the  agent  must  be  in 
receipt  of  an  inordinate  commission  for 
his  work,  and  every  cent  he  gets  beyond 
a  certain  sum  provided  for  in  the  tables 
for  expenses  comes  out  of  the  surplus 
funds  belonging  to  older  members,  who, 
in  this  way,  are  deprived  of  the  actual 
dividends  saved  by  the  company  and  be- 
longing to  them.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  policyholder  who  got  the  discount  on 
his  first  premium  will  pay  handsomely 
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for  it  on  the  dividend  end.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  interest  to  policyholders  to  keep 
out  of  companies  which  allow  their 
agents  to  rebate,  for  this  is  the  proof  that 
the  company  is  paying  too  much  for  new 
business.  A  little  investigation  will  show 
that  the  companies  addicted  to  this  prac- 
tice have  the  heaviest  expense  accounts 
and  that  their  dividend  returns  to  policy- 
holders are  the  poorest. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  here  to  say 
a  word  in  explanation  of  the  term  "  divi- 
dend "  as  used  in  life  insurance.  It  is 
not  a  dividend  in  the  usual  acceptation 
of  that  word.  It  is  not  a  sum  of  money 
earned  by  the  company.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  that  which  is  left  unused  of 
the  original  premium  paid.  All  pre- 
miums are  heavily  loaded — all  policy- 
holders are  overcharged — with  the  un- 
derstanding that  whatever  remains  after 
paying  that  policy's  share  of  expenses 
and  death  losses  reverts,  in  the  shape  of 
''  dividend,"  to  the  policyholder.  These 
savings,  year  by  year,  if  not  paid  out  or 
allowed  as  a  deduction  on  future  pre- 
miums, as  in  companies  doing  what  is 
called  an  annual  dividend  business,  go 
into  the  surplus  for  distribution  some 
time  in  the  future,  as  is  the  custom  with: 
companies  doing  a  deferred  dividend- 
business.  To  rebate  is  to  deplete  this 
fund  in  buying  new  business. 

Altho  most  of  the  States  have  enacted 
laws  prohibiting,  under  severe  penalties, 
the  practice  of  rebating,  it  still  flourishes 
and  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  public 
to  protect  itself  against  the  seductive 
iniquity  by  refusing  to  insure  in  com- 
panies permitting  it. 

{Continued  from  page  753.) 

for  about  half  of  the  issue  of  $3,000,000 
in  New  York  City  bonds,  offered  last 
week. 

....  The  Middlesex  Banking  Com- 
pany, of  Middletown,  Conn.,  of  which- 
Robert  N.  Jackson  is  President,  will  pay 
upon  presentation,  at  par  and  accrued  in- 
terest, the  debentures  due  October  ist. 

....  A  dividend  of  one  and  three-quar- 
ters per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock  has 
been  declared  by  the  American  Locomo- 
tive Company,  payable  April  21st.  The 
purchase  of  the  Montreal  plant  was  ap- 
proved last  week  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 
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^^     _     ,.,  All  sie^ns  point  now  to 

The  Candidacy       ,,  •      z.-  r  t     1 

of  Tudee  Parker    ^^^^  nomination  of  Judge 
•'     ^  Parker  at  the  Democratic 

National  Convention.  A  movement  in 
his  favor  was  seen  last  week  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  due  in  part  to  in- 
dications that  he  would  have  the  support 
of  his  party  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  in  part  to  the  desire  of  the  conserva- 
tive element  to  organize  promptly  the 
opposition  to  Mr.  Hearst,  whose  vigor- 
ous canvass  had  begun  to  excite  alarm. 
On  the  30th  ult.  the  South  Dakota  con- 
vention, under  the  leadership  of  ex- 
Senator  Pettigrew,  instructed  the  State's 
delegation  for  Mr.  Hearst,  asserting  that 
he  was  "  the  foe  of  Trusts  and  special 
privilege,  and  the  champion  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  against  the  oppression  of  ag- 
gregated wealth."  It  was  expected  that 
he  would  be  equally  successful  in  Iowa, 
where  nearly  all  the  delegates  already 
chosen  were  supporting  him,  altho  it  was 
said  that  nine-tenths  of  the  Democrats 
in  the  Legislature  were  not.  It  began  to 
appear  last  week  that  the  South  could 
not  be  induced  to  accept  him.  Some  evi- 
dence that  Mr.  Bryan  regarded  his  can- 
didacy with  much  favor  was  found  in  a 
letter  written  on  February  29th  by  Mr. 
Bryan  in  reply  to  a  Democrat  who  asked 
for  his  views  concerning  candidates. 
Part  of  this  letter  was  as  follows : 

"  I  have  not  thought  it  wise  to  urge  the 
nomination  of  any  particular  person.  To  do 
so  would  subject  me  to  the  charge  of  attempt- 
ing to  dictate,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  act  in 
that'  capacity.  I  have  called  attention  to  cer- 
tain men  who  are  not  to  be  considered  because 
opposed  to  the  party's  position.  I  regard  Mr. 
Hearst  as  one  of  the  men  who  are  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  at  present  he  has  the  largest  fol- 
lowing of   any  person  mentioned,   and   is   the 


only  one  who  heartily  supported  the  ticket 
whose  friends  seem  to  be  active.  As  I  have 
said  several  times,  while  regarding  him  as  one 
of  the  men  who  are  to  be  considered,  I  have 
not  attempted  to  discuss  the  relative  avail- 
ability of  himself  and  others  whose  sympathies 
are  with  our  side." 

But  no  Other  candidate's  name  could  be 
found  in  the  letter.  As  to  Judge  Parker, 
Mr.  Bryan  recently  said :  "  Why  nomi- 
nate an  interrogation  point  ?  "  Inter- 
views with  Democratic  members  of  Con- 
gress showed  that  a  large  majority  of 
them  were  for  Parker,  provided  that  the 
New  York  delegation  should  be  in- 
structed in  his  favor.  They  had  been 
waiting  for  New  York  to  make  known 
her  choice.  Tammany  conceded  that 
Parker's  friends  would  control  the  State 
convention.  Mr.  Murphy  still  opposed 
the  giving  of  instructions,  but  some  of  his 
associates  denied  that  he  had  ever  been 
inclined  to  promote  Mr.  Hearst's  aspira- 
tions. The  Cleveland  newspapers  and 
prominent  friends  of  the  ex-President  in 
the  city  of  New  York  with  one  accord 
proclaimed  their  support  of  Judge 
Parker.  It  was  predicted  that  ex-Sena- 
tor Hill  would  soon  announce  his  deter- 
mination to  accept  no  office  from  the 
Judge  if  he  should  be  elected.  Some  who 
disliked  Mr.  Hill  had  feared  that  the 
Judge  would  be  subjected  to  his  influ- 
ence. It  was  reported  that  even  Mr. 
Gorman  was  about  to  withdraw  from  the 
canvass  and  urge  his  friends  to  vote  for 
the  Judge.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  week  an  impression  prevailed 
that  after  the  New  York  convention  the 
only  Democratic  candidates  in  the  field 
would  be  Judge  Parker  and  Mr.  Hearst. 
Some  thought  that  the  latter,  with  Mr. 
Bryan's  aid,  might  control  one-third  of 
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the  convention. — In  a  letter  to  a  Demo-  Gorgas,  of  the  army,  and  other  officers 
cratic  club  in  Michigan,  General  Miles  who   will   have  charge   of  the   sanitar> 
remarks  that  we  *'  are  approaching  an  work. — From  the  Senate  Canal  Commit- 
important  crisis  in  our  political  history."  tee  there  has  been  introduced  a  new  bill 
The  question,  he  says,   is  whether   the  for  the  government  of  the  canal  zone, 
spirit  of  pure  democracy  is  to  prevail  or  vesting  in  the  Commission  power  to  legis- 
perish.     '*  The  change  from  oppression  late,  to  collect  and  expend  revenue,  to  ap- 
to  liberty  is  wrought  by  violence,  but  the  ply  our  immigration   laws   for  the  ex- 
change from  democracy  to  despotism  is  elusion  of  undesirable  persons,  to  estab- 
quiet,  insidious,  subtle  and  fatal."  lish  a  court,  to  create  a  police  force,  etc. 
'jl  Laws  must  be  reported  to  Congress  and 
Bv  a  unanimous  de-  "^^^  ^^  suspended  by  the  President,  who 
Colombia  Defeated      ^^^^^^  ^f  ^j^g  court  in  ^^  ^^  designate  one  Commissioner  as  Gov- 
at  Paris"  ■    ''       p^j-jg     on    the    '^ist  ^^^^^  ^^  the  zone.     Probably  this  office 
ult.,  the  application  of  Colombia  for  an  will  be  given  to  General  Davis, 
injunction  to  restrain  the  Panama  Canal  J* 
Company    from    selling    its    rights    and  ^^^  Proceedings    during  the  closing  days 
property  to  the  United  States  was  denied,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^        of     the     session      the 
with  costs  to  the  plaintiff.     The  court  Democrats   are   attack- 
said  that  Colombia  had  lost  control  and  ing  the  Administration  and  the  Repub- 
possession  of  the  territory  in  question;  lican  majority  in  numerous  speeches  that 
that   the   Republic   of   Panama   was   in  may   be   of   service    in    the    campaign, 
actual  possession,  with  the  power  and  au-  Among  the  subjects  of  these  addresses 
thority  of  sovereignty,  and  had  recog-  are  the  refusal  of  the  majority  to  pro- 
nized  and  assumed  the  company's  con-  vide  for  a  general  investigation  of  the 
cessions  in  its  Constitution,  and  that  it  Post  Office  Department,  the  recent  pen- 
only  remained  for  the  company  to  accept  sion  order,  the  tariff,  and  the  alleged  dis- 
the  established  authority.     The  suit  of  regard  of  the  President  for  law.     Re- 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  Wyse,  to  whom  the  publicans  assert  that  all  the  corruption 
concession  was  granted,  was  thrown  out  in  the  Post  Office  Department  has  been 
by  the  court.     Another  case,  involving  exposed,  and  that  a  general  investiga- 
Colombia's  right  to  hold  50,000  shares  of  tion   would   interfere  with  the  pending 
stock,  will  be  heard  on  the  13th.    Colom-  prosecutions.        Prominent     Democrats 
bia  may  appeal,  and  Wyse  says  that  there  have  spoken  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff 
will  be  additional  suits;  but  it  though^-  and  for  reciprocity.     It  is  said  that  the 
that  these  will  relate  to  an  accounting  Republican  policy  contemplates  a  revi- 
between  the  new  company  and  the  old  sion  of  the  tariff  in  1905.      The  Presi- 
one,  rather  than  to  the  transfer.     There  dent  has  been  vigorously   defended  by 
will  be  a  stockholders'  meeting  on  the  Senators    Dolliver,    Lodge,    Beveridge, 
23d  to  ratify  the  sale.    Two  weeks  may  Spooner  and  others  against  such  assaults 
be  required  thereafter  for  making  an  in-  as  the  one  made  on  the  ist  inst.  by  Sena- 
ventory,  and  then,  it  is  expected,  title  tor  Simmons,  who  described  him  as  "  a 
will   pass  and  the  money    ($40,000,000  man    of   spectacular   propensities,    rash, 
to    the    company,    and    $10,000,000    to  hot-headed   and    impulsive;   a   man   be- 
Panama)  will  be  paid. — Warren  B.  Wil-  lieved  by  thousands,  including  many  in 
son,  an  attorney  of  Chicago,  has  applied  the  Republican   Party,  to  be  by  nature 
to  the  District  Court  in  Washington  for  and  temperament  unfitted  for  the  Presi- 
an  injunction  to  prevent  the  payment  of  dency  because  dangerous  to  be  intrusted 
any  part  of  these  sums,  alleging  that,  with   supreme   power."      Mr.   Williams, 
under    the    Spooner    Act,    payment    to  Democratic    leader    in    the    House,    has 
Panama  is  not  authorized,  and  that  pay-  introduced    resolutions    asking    the    At- 
ment  to  the  company  must  be  preceded  torney-General    whether    he    has    taken 
by  a  treaty  agreement  with   Colombia,  cognizance  of    the  evidence  relating  to 
It  is  said  that  the  Department  of  Justice  an    unlawful    combination    of    the    an- 
attaches  no   importance   to   this   suit. —  thracite    coal    railroad    companies,    and 
The  Commission  sailed  for  the  Isthmus  whether  he  has  taken  steps  to  enforce  the 
on   the   31st   ult.,   accompanied   by   Dr.  criminal    provisions   of   the   Anti-Trust 
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law  against  the  defendants  in  the  North- 
ern Securities  merger  case. — The  Re- 
pubHcans  have  decided  to  support  a  bill 
for  two  new  States,  one  composed  of 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  and  the 
other  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Such 
a  bill  has  been  reported  in  the  House. 


Pensions  for 


From    Secretary    Hitch- 

T^-    1.M-.        cock  the  Senate  has  re- 
Age  Disability  .       -  ,        ^ 

ceived     an     explanatory 

statement  concerning  the  recent  order 
allotting  pensions  for  soldiers  who  are  62 
years  old.  The  official  estimate  of  annual 
cost  is  $5,400,000.  Mr.  Hitchcock  says 
the  order  merely  regulates  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  of  1890  without  en- 
larging the  provisions  of  that  law,  under 
which  "  the  sole  measure  of  the  right  to 
a  pension  is  disability,  partial  or  com- 
plete, to  perform  manual  labor."  De- 
cisions under  the  law,  he  continues,  uni- 
formly recognize  the  principle  that  dis- 
abilities due  to  senility  alone  are  pension- 
able. There  has  never  been  any  uniform 
rule  for  rating  the  infirmities  due  to  age, 
except  that  which  gives  the  maximum  to 
applicants  75  years  old,  and  the  minimum 
to  those  who  have  reached  the  age  of  65. 
Such  a  rule  was  needed : 

"  The  order  in  question  merely  lays  down  as 
a  convenient  rule  of  decision  and  a  rebuttable 
presumption  of  fact,  that  one  who  is  62  years 
of  age  is  partially  disabled  from  earning  a  live- 
lihood by  his  hands ;  that  one  who  is  65  is  more 
disabled  for  manual  work;  that  one  who  is  68 
is  in  a  still  greater  degree  incapable  of  earn- 
ing a  support  by  manual  labor,  and  that  one  of 
70  is  completely  disabled  in  this  regard.  Cer- 
tainly such  a  presumption  is  justified  by  gen- 
eral experience  in  actual  life." 

An  order  granting  the  maximum  allow- 
ance (under  the  law  of  1890)  to  soldiers 
75  years  old  was  made  by  Commissioner 
Lochren,  a  Democrat,  ten  years  ago, 
while  Mr.  Cleveland  was  President.  This 
has  been  pointed  out  during  partisan  de- 
bates in  the  Senate  concerning  the  recent 
order.  Another,  granting  the  maximum 
at  the  age  of  65,  was  made  a  few  years 
later  by  Commissioner  Evans.  The  re- 
cent order  has  been  attacked  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Messrs.  Bailey,  Teller  and  Car- 
mack,  the  latter  asserting  that  it  was  a 
flagrant  and  outrageous  violation  of  law, 
as  well  as  a  usurpation  of  the  legislative 
power.     On  the  other  hand,  the  order 


and  the  Department  have  been  defended 
by  Messrs.  Spooner,  Foraker,  Lodge  and 
other  Republicans.  In  the  House,  Mr. 
Cockran  has  introduced  a  resolution  di- 
recting the  Judiciary  Committee  to  in- 
(|uire  whether  there  was  any  authority  of 
law  for  the  order ;  if  not,  whether  the  or- 
der amounts  to  usurpation  or  invasion,  by 
the  Executive,  of  powers  vested  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  by 
the  Constitution. 

-,,  T  A  III  the  course  of  a  speech 
The  L.ana  .      ,    ,.       1  -n    -  11 

Laws         agamst  the  bill  to  repeal  the 

homestead  and  desert  land 
laws,  Senator  Clark,  of  Wyoming,  said 
last  week  that  the  movement  for  repeal 
was  in  the  interest  of  railroad  and  other 
corporations  holding  large  tracts  of  land, 
the  value  of  which  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion was  designed  to  increase.  These 
corporations,  he  asserted,  had  for  three 
years  maintained  in  Washington  a  most 
determined  and  insistent  lobby  to  procure 
the  repeal  of  the  statutes  in  question : 

"  It  is  no  secret  that  they  have  a  bureau 
established  here  for  that  purpose.  It  is  no 
secret  that  they  maintain  a  weekly  organ  of 
publication  devoted  to  this  and  to  this  alone. 
It  is  no  secret  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  these 
landholders  boasted  in  a  public  speech  at  a 
banquet  within  the  last  two  months  that  his 
company  alone  had  contributed  $25,000  to  this 
propaganda." 

Mr.  Gibson,  of  Montana,  and  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, of  Colorado,  demanded  that  the 
name  of  this  man  be  given,  but  Mr.  Clark 
declined  to  name  either  the  lobbyists  or 
those  who  employed  them.  Mr.  Patter- 
son asserted  that  four-fifths  of  the  land 
taken  under  the  land  laws  in  Colorado 
and  Wyoming  had  been  acquired  fraudu- 
lently. That  statement  was  false,  Mr. 
Clark  replied,  so  far  as  it  related  to 
Wyoming.  Senator  Warren  also  spoke 
against  repeal. — In  the  case  of  Senator 
Burton,  of  Kansas,  convicted  on  the 
28th  ult,  the  maximum  penalty  (on  five 
counts  of  the  indictment)  is  imprison- 
ment for  ten  years,  a  fine  of  $50,000,  and 
disqualification  for  holding  a  Federal 
office.  The  necessary  steps  for  an  appeal 
have  been  taken.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend 
Mr.  Burton  says  he  has  done  nothing 
wrong,  and  adds :  "  If  it  all  could  be  told 
just  as  it  is,  the  absolute  truth,  it  would 
appall  the  world.'' 
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T   Y^  The  two  counties  in  Colorado 

Pj.  where  martial  law  was  recent- 

ly proclaimed  are  still  under 
the  control  of  the  militia.  Twelve  of  the 
union  miners  expelled  from  Telluride  by 
the  Citizens'  Alliance  attempted  to  regain 
their  homes,  relying  upon  the  injunction 
they  had  procured  from  Judge  Stevens. 
Four  of  these  were  promptly  arrested 
and  again  deported  by  the  militia,  who 
warned  them  never  to  return. — In  New 
York  no  settlement  of  the  controversy 
between  the  builders  and  the  bricklayers 
has  been  reached,  and  So  per  cent,  of  the 
work  on  large  buildings  has  been  sus- 
pended. The  bricklayers  now  insist  that 
their  employers  shall  recognize  the  la- 
borers' or  helpers'  union.  This  the  em- 
ployers say  they  will  never  do.  The  asso- 
ciated dealers  in  material  for  buildings 
have  agreed  to  close  their  yards  and 
other  places  of  business  whenever  the 
Employers'  Association  shall  call  for 
such  action.  Paralysis  of  the  entire 
building  industry  is  expected  by  many. 
— All  the  coal  mines  in  Iowa  have  been 
closed  by  a  strike  of  13,000  miners.  The 
employers  refused  to  increase  the  wages 
of  unskilled  workmen.  .  In  Western 
Pennsylvania  the  miners  have  accepted  a 
reduction  of  6  per  cent.  In  Illinois  the 
operators  have  induced  the  miners  to 
permit  a  slight  reduction. — On  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama  the  railroad  laborers  are 
on  strike  for  an  increase  of  wages  and 
an  eight-hour  day.  Marines  are  guard- 
ing the  railway  company's  property. 

^  .         ,     The   treaty   with   Cuba,   em- 

„    ,    „ .       bodyinsf  the  restrictions  of  the 
Porto  Rico     -r»i   I^^    A  1  ^        1-1 

Piatt  Amendment,  which  was 

ratified  at  Havana  in  January  last,  has 
now  been  ratified  at  Washington.  There 
is  much  doubt  as  to  the  fate  of  the  treaty 
that  cedes  to  Cuba  the  Isle  of  Pines. 
Many  Senators  have  discovered,  it  is  said, 
that  they  have  constituents  or  friends  on 
the  island,  where  four-fifths  of  the  im- 
proved land  is  held  by  Americans. — At 
its  recent  session  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  Porto  Rico  passed  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  insular  Government  to  borrow 
$4,000,000  by  means  of  4  per  cent,  bonds 
for  the  construction  of  roads  and  school- 
houses,  the  improvement  of  harbors,  and 
other  projects  for  the  public  good. — 
President  Gompers,  of  the  Federation  of 


Labor,  failed  to  unite  the  warring  fac- 
tions of  the  Federation  on  the  island. 
One  of  them  will  not  submit  to  the  au- 
thority of  Santiago  Iglesias,  who  repre- 
sents in  Porto  Rico  the  parent  organiza- 
tion. Mr.  Gompers,  who  has  returned  to 
the  States,  reports  that  business  and  the 
industries  are  greatly  depressed,  that 
there  are  many  idle  men,  that  the  average 
rate  of  wages  is  lower  by  50  per  cent, 
than  it  was  under  Spanish  rule,  and  that 
there  are  about  500  deaths  from  starva- 
tion every  month. 


Exclusive 


The    Canadian    Gov- 
^,     .      .      r  ernment    has    decided 

Navigation  Laws        ,,     ,     ,       i      i  i 

that  trade  by  sea  be- 
tween Canadian  ports  and  the  Klondike 
shall  not,  for  the  present,  be  subjected 
to  restrictions  like  those  which  are  ap- 
plied  to  trade  between   the   Philippines 
and  the  States  by  bills  now  pending  at 
Washington.      Vessels    of    the    United 
States  are  now  engaged  in  transporting 
passengers  and  supplies  between  Cana- 
dian   (and  American)    ports   on   Puget 
Sound  and  Dawson,  by  way  of  the  Yu- 
kon River.     By  an  order  in  council,  on 
January  15th,  1903,  such  trade  was  con- 
fined to  Canadian  or  British  vessels.  For 
1903,  however,  this  order  was  suspended. 
It  was  reported  two  weeks  ago  that  for 
the  present  year  the  order  was  to  be  en- 
forced.    An   American  steamship   com- 
pany engaged  in  the  trade  that  would  be 
aflfected  by  it  urged  the  State  Department 
to  ask  that  the  suspension  be  continued. 
On  Saturday  last  the  desired  action  was 
taken  by  the   Canadian   Government. — 
Two  Republican  members  of  the  House 
committee  which  has  in  hand    the    bill 
passed  by  the  Senate,  restricting  trade 
with  the  Philippines  to  vessels    of    the 
United  States,  have  submitted  a  minor- 
ity report  against  this  measure,  asserting 
that  it  would  give  to  a  few  American 
ships  an  absolute  monopoly  of  this  trade, 
cause  a  large  increase  of  freight  rates  and 
seriously  injure  those  industries  in  which 
hemp  is  used.    "  We  do  not  believe  it  is 
a  wise  policy,"  they  say,  "  to  build  up 
one  industry  at  the  expense  of  another,  or 
to  treat  our  island  possessions  as  legi- 
mate  prey  for  commercial  piracy."    The 
controlling     consideration,      they     add, 
should  be  the  welfare  of  the  islanders, 
and  commerce  between  the  islands  and 
the  States  should  be  free. 
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Latin  America  Our  Southern  sister  re- 
publics  are  at  present 
more  or  less  in  a  state  of  quiescence  as  far 
as  revolutions  are  concerned.  To  be  sure, 
*'  chronic  deviltry  "  is  still  the  universal 
condition  in  Santo  Domingo,  but  it  is  so 
disorganized  that  it  hardly  merits  news- 
paper attention.  President  Morales  still 
holds  the  capital  city  of  San  Domingo, 
tho  private  advices  seem  to  indicate  that 
Ex-President  Jimenes,  who  is  recover- 
ing from  his  former  defeats,  is  collecting 
another  following.  In  view  of  our  arti- 
cles a  few  weeks  ago  on  the  whole  Santo 
Domingo  question  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  remarks  of  one  Senor  Galvan,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Wos  y  Gil  faction  in  Santo  Domingo. 
According  to  Senor  Galvan,  if  the  Amer- 
icans attempted  to  annex  Santo  Domingo 
they  would  be  received  by  the 

"  Dominicans  and  Haitians  with  fire  and 
sword ;  cities  and  towns  would  be  reduced  to 
ashes,  fields  laid  waste,  all  that  was  destructible 
destroyed,  and  finally,  every  river,  stream, 
brook  and  well  in  the  country  would  be  poi- 
soned. Every  natural  and  artificial  advantage 
offered  by  the  resources  of  the  country  would 
be  brought  into  play  to  offer  a  stout  resistance 
to  the  invader,  and  when  the  Americans  finally 
triumphed  they  would  have  conquered  a  deso- 
late and  unhabitated  country." 

Thus,  if  this  statement  can  be  relied 
upon,  the  feelings  of  the  Dominicans 
toward  the  United  States  have  under- 
gone a  remarkable  change  since  they 
wanted  to  come  into  the  United  States 
during  the  presidency  of  General  Grant. 
— In  Venezuela  there  are  some  rumblings 
that  portend  a  possible  future  eruption. 
Ever  since  The  Hague  decision  Presi- 
dent Castro  has  not  relished  the  idea  of 
paying  his  debts,  and  for  some  reason  or 
other  the  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  customs 
receipts  of  the  ports  of  La  Guayra  and 
Puerto  Cabello,  laid  aside  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Venezuela's  debts,  have  been 
very  much  less  than  estimated.  Even 
as  estimated  it  would  take  ten  years  be- 
fore the  allies  are  paid  off  and  the  peace 
Powers  come  in  for  their  share.  Mr. 
Bowen  announced  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  the  revenues  for  this  year 
amount  to  5,084,577  bolivars,  which  is 
315,422  bolivars  less  than  was  estimated. 
He  recommends  that  a  little  over  $1,000,- 
000  be  put  aside  each  year  for  the  pay- 


ment of  the  claims,  irrespective  of 
whether  this  is  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
customs  receipts  or  not.  It  is  said  at 
Washington  that  the  reason  for  this  sug- 
gestion is  that  it  will  allay  irritation 
among  the  Allies  and  prevent  them  again 
from  taking  more  forcible  means  to  col- 
lect their  money.  It  is  also  reported  from 
Washington  that  Secretary  Hay  has  re- 
fused to  act  as  bailiff  for  The  Hague 
Court  and  collect  the  costs  of  the  arbitra- 
tion proceedings  and  turn  them  over  to 
the  court,  as  directed  in  the  Venezuela 
award.  Mr.  Bowen  has  also  filed  a  pro- 
test at  The  Hague  against  the  judge's 
interpretation  that  the  words  "  all  na- 
tions "  meant  only  England,  Germany 
and  Italy.  We  discuss  this  point  else- 
where.— In  Honduras  a  slight  revo- 
lution is  going  on,  as  well  as  in 
Uruguay;  but  it  is  a  factional  political 
fight  in  which  no  principle  is  at  stake. 
Reports  also  come  to  Washington  that 
a  French  filibustering  expedition  is  being 
fitted  out  to  seize  some  territory  belong- 
ing to  Brazil.  As  this  is  in  violation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  it  is  being  watched 
by  the  Administration. 

France  and  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^-  J^^^P^ 
the  Po  e  (March  1 8th),  the  name- 
day  of  Pope  Pius  X,  was 
celebrated  at  St.  Peter's  by  a  Te  Deum, 
at  which  70,000  people  were  present.  On 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  the  car- 
dinals the  Pope  addressed  them  on  the 
subject  of  the  persecutions  in  France, 
using  the  following  language : 

"  We  are  profoundly  afflicted  by  the  meas- 
ures already  adopted  and  the  others  which 
are  being  prepared  in  the  legislative  sphere 
against  the  religious  congregations,  which 
formed  by  their  great  works  of  charity  and  of 
Christian  education  the  glory  not  less  of  the 
Catholic  Church  than  of  their  country.  As  tho 
what  has  been  already  done  to  their  detriment 
were  not  immensely  grave  and  deplorable,  it 
has  been  thought  well  to  go  farther,  in  spite  of 
our  repeated  efforts  to  hinder  it;  for  a  project 
has  been  proposed  and  advocated  which  aims 
not  only  to  interdict,  through  an  unjust  and 
odious  exception,  all  teaching  to  the  members 
of  these  institutes,  even  the  authorized  ones, 
and  that  solely  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
religious,  but  even  to  suppress  the  institutes 
themselves  which  have  been  approved  for  the 
very  purpose  of  teaching,  and  to  liquidate  their 
property.      This    measure    will    clearly    bring 
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about  the  unhappy  consequence  of  the  almost 
complete  destruction  of  Christian  education, 
which  is  the  chief  basis  of  all  civil  society, 
and  which  has  been  organized  and  fostered  by 
Catholics  under  the  aegis  of  the  law  and  at  the 
cost  of  the  most  generous  sacrifices.  The  re- 
sult will  be  that  we  shall  have  an  immense 
number  of  children  brought  up,  against  the 
wish  of  their  parents,  without  faith  and  with- 
out Christian  morality  to  the  incalculable  loss 
of  souls ;  and  we  shall  have  once  more  the 
pathetic  and  distressing  sight  of  thousands  of 
religious  of  both  sexes  wandering  in  indigence 
throughout  France  or  becoming  exiles  in  for- 
eign lands.  We  deeply  deplore  and  reprove 
such  severity,  essentially  opposed  as  it  is  to  all 
true  liberty,  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
country,  to  the  rights  inherent  in  the  Catholic 
Church  and  to  the  forms  of  civilized  society." 

In  reply  to  this  Premier  Combes  said  that 
the  Vatican  had  no  right  to  intervene  in 
questions  of  national  policy  which  were 
not  spiritual,  and  that  since  the  Vatican 
has  not  observed  the  Concordat,  it  would 
be  more  frank  and  loyal  to  denounce  it 
as  ended.  As  to  whether  the  attitude  of 
the  Pope  would  not  prevent  his  receiving 
a  visit  from  President  Loubet  when  he 
goes  to  Italy,  M.  Combes  said  the  Presi- 
dent had  never  dreamed  of  visiting  the 
Pope. 

F    th  '^^^  British  Antarctic  explora- 

g  ,  tion  expedition  in  the  steamer 
''  Discovery  "  has  reached 
Lyttelton,  New  Zealand.  The  "  Dis- 
covery "  has  been  in  the  ice  near  Mount 
Erebus  and  Terror  ever  since  December, 
1 90 1.  From  there  Captain  Scott,  with 
two  other  men,  started  for  the  Pole  by 
sledge  along  the  coast  of  Victoria  Land 
and  reached  82°  17'  S.,  163°  E.,  which  is 
the  highest  latitude  yet  reached  in  the 
Antarctic  regions.  In  1843  Sir  James 
Ross  reached  78°  10',  and  in  1899 
Borchgrevink  reached  78°  50'.  In  the 
Arctic  regions  the  highest  records  are 
those  of  Nansen,  86°  4'  N.,  in  1895,  and 
of  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  86°  34',  in 
1899.  Captain  Scott  and  his  companions 
lost  all  their  dogs  and  had  to  drag  back 
their  sledges.  A  year  ago  a  relief  ship, 
the  "  Morning,"  visited  the  ''  Discovery  " 
with  supplies,  and  last  October  the 
"Morning"  and  the  ''Terra  Nova" 
started  south  to  release  the  "  Discovery  " 
from  the  ice,  which  was  accomplished  on 
February  14th  by  blasting  a  channel 
through    the    ice    pack    with    dynamite. 


The  "  Discovery  "  had  only  10  tons  of 
coal  in  her  bunkers  when  Auckland  was 
reached.  All  members  of  the  expedition 
are  well,  and  have  not  suffered  severely 
during  the  past  year,  altho  the  cold  has 
been  at  times  60°  below  zero.  Victoria 
Land  is  a  vast  continental  plateau,  9,000 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  there  are 
many  great  glaciers. 

Fiffhtinff  ^^^  ^^^^  armed  opposition  of 
,„   TiK^v     the  Tibetans  to  the  advance  of 

in     1  ibet        1       -r»   •  •  1  1-  • 

the  British  expedition  occurred 
on  March  31st,  at  Guru,  where  the  Tibet- 
ans resisted  an  attempt  to  disarm  them 
and  were  routed  with  terrible  slaughter. 
A  force  of  Tibetans  numbering  about 
1,500  had  been  assembled  at  Guru,  and 
as  long  ago  as  January  28th  a  general 
of  the  Lhasa  district  had  an  interview 
with  Colonel  Younghusband  telling  him 
that  the  consequences  would  be  serious 
if  he  did  not  withdraw.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  warning  and  the  threatening  at- 
titude of  the  natives,  the  expedition 
started  at  8:20  a.  m.  on  its  way  toward 
Gyangtse  and  Lhasa.  As  the  British  ap- 
proached the  wall  which  had  been  built 
across  the  road  near  Guru,  about  four 
miles  from  their  camp,  a  general  from 
Lhasa  came  forward  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  Colonel  Younghusband,  the 
leader  of  the  mission,  and  General  Mac- 
donald,  in  command  of  the  military  es- 
cort, in  which  he  demanded  that  the  Brit- 
ish retire  to  Yatung  for  the  purpose  of 
further  negotiations.  Colonel  Young- 
husband replied  that  negotiations  had 
been  going  on  for  fifteen  years  without 
result,  and  that  he  should  proceed. 
When  the  Tibetan  general  had  galloped 
back,  the  troops  were  ordered  to  disperse 
the  natives  without  the  use  of  arms  if 
possible.  It  seemed  for  a  time  that  the 
obstruction  could  be  removed  peaceably, 
but  it  was  thought  necessary  to  disarm 
the  Tibetans,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
Indian  troops  deployed  on  each  side 
and  completely  surrounded  them.  The 
general  staff  rode  up  to  the  wall  to  watch 
the  disarmament  and  the  newspaper  cor- 
respondents were  taking  notes  and  snap 
shots,  when  the  Lhasa  general  fired  his 
pistol  and  wounded  one  of  the  Sikhs.  At 
this  signal  the  Tibetans  attacked  with 
desperation  the  ring  of  troops  surround- 
ing them.     The  Tibetans   were   mostly 
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armed  with  matchlocks,  swords  and  bows 
and  arrows,  and  none  of  the  British  force 
was  killed,  altho  several  were  wounded, 
the  most  severely  injured  being  Mr. 
Chandler,  correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  News,  who  received  twelve 
wounds.  His  life  was  only  saved  by  the 
prompt  action  of  General  Macdonald,  who 
seized  a  rifle  and  shot  down  two  of  the 
Tibetan  swordsmen  attacking  him.  The  fire 
of  the  British  soldiers  from  magazine  and 
machine  guns  directed  into  the  crowded 
mass  of  Tibetans  was  very  destructive, 
killing  300  or  400  of  them  and  wounding 
about  as  many  more.  The  Tibetans 
fought  with  fanatical  fearlessness,  rush- 
ing on  the  troops  over  the  heaps  of  dead, 
and  in  some  cases  not  falling  until 
pierced  with  a  dozen  bullets.  When  they 
finally  retreated  they  marched  slowly  and 
steadily  back  to  shelter  some  four  hun- 
dred yards  away,  altho  a  mountain  bat- 
tery was  cutting  through  their  ranks  with 
shrapnel.  Among  the  slain  were  the 
Lhasan  general  and  one  of  the  lamas  who 
has  been  most  energetic  in  rousing  the 
natives  to  hostile  action.  The  general's 
escort  were  armed  with  rifles  bearing  the 
Russian  imperial  stamp  and  were  pro- 
vided with  Russian  ammunition.  The 
village  of  Guru  was  captured  with  the 
aid  of  artillery,  and  the  expedition  will 
proceed  on  its  way  to  Gyangtse,  about  75 
miles  distant. — This  engagement  follow- 
ing so  soon  upon  Lord  Curzon's  aggres- 
sive speech  has  produced  great  excite- 
ment in  both  Russia  and  England. 

German  South-     J^^   German    troops    so 
west  Africa  ^^f    ^Vr     '^'"''I^"    ^^^ 

natives  before  them  m 
their  advance  into  the  interior  without 
any  serious  losses,  tho  not  without  hard 
fighting.  On  the  25th  of  last  month 
Major  von  Estorff's  column  encountered 
a  large  force  of  Hereros  at  the  water- 
hole  Otuehinanaka,  about  100  miles  east 
of  Omaruru,  and  only  succeeded  in  dis- 
lodging them  after  ten  hours'  fighting,  in 
which  the  German  loss  was  six  and  the 
native  25,  including  three  chiefs.  Eight 
hundred  head  of  live  stock  were  captured. 
Some  5,000  well  armed  Hereros  are  in 
the  field,  and  a  rising  of  the  Ovambos  is 
feared.  Colonel  Leutwein,  the  Governor 
of  the  colony,  has  asked  for  1,000  more 
men,  mostly  mounted.     The  garrison  at 


Grootfontein  is  now  threatened  by  the 
insurgents.  As  the  troops  reach  the 
ranches  of  the  German  settlers  and  find 
heads  and  parts  of  the  bodies  of  men, 
women  and  children  nailed  to  the  doors 
and  roofs  of  their  homes,  they  are  becom- 
ing bloodthirsty  and  vengeful,  and,  ac- 
cording to  a  missionary  letter,  they  are 
imitating  the  natives  in  the  savageness 
and  brutality  of  their  reprisals  on  prison- 
ers and  non-combatants.  The  number  of 
German  settlers  who  were  killed  outright 
or  tortured  to  death  is  said  to  be  113  in 
the  district  of  Okahandja  alone.  There 
was  no  suspicion  of  the  real  feeling  of 
the  natives  toward  the  whites  before  the 
outbreak,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Hereros 
were  apparently  friendly  with  Colonel 
Leutwein ;  some  of  them  are  wearing 
decorations  and  swords  of  honor  be- 
stowed on  them  by  the  Governor  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor. 


TKo  T3„oo«        The  Russians  have  made 

The  Kusso- 

Japanese  War  "«  ^^^^  energetic  efforts 
to  oppose  the  Japanese 
advance,  altho  it  would  have  been  easy 
in  such  rough  country  to  have  harassed 
them  much  more  than  has  been  done. 
The  Japanese  outposts  are  now  stationed 
at  Sonchon,  on  the  coast  about  twenty- 
five  miles  south  of  Wiju,  which  is  said 
to  be  occupied  by  2,000  Russian  troops, 
strongly  intrenched.  Chonju,  which  oc- 
cupies a  position  easy  of  defense  and 
where  there  is  a  Korean  fort,  was  aban- 
doned by  the  Russians  without  a  strug- 
gle. Here  the  Japanese  were  attacked  on 
the  morning  of  March  28th  by  General 
Mistchenkof  with  six  companies  of  Cos- 
sacks. After  half  an  hour's  fighting  three 
squadrons  of  Japanese  cavalry  left  the 
town  for  Kasan,  pursued  by  the  Rus- 
sians. Receiving  reinforcements  the 
Japanese  again  advanced  to  the  attack, 
whereupon  the  Cossacks  retired  in  good 
order.  Both  sides  claim  to  have  inflicted 
great  damage  on  the  enemy  in  this  en- 
counter, the  estimates  running  from  50 
to  500,  but  the  Russian  official  report 
says  their  loss  was  six  killed  and  12 
wounded,  and  the  Japanese  officially  an- 
nounce that  on  their  side  there  were  five 
killed  and  13  wounded. — The  Paris 
Figaro  claims  the  authority  of  the  gen- 
eral staff  at  Harbin  for  the  following 
estimate  of  the  Russian  strength  in  Man- 
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churia :  Infantry,  170,000 ; cavalry,  17,000 ;  policy  of  the  Russian  Government  is  evi- 
cannon,  256.  Of  these,  20,000  infantry,  dent  from  the  vigorous  measures  which 
5.000  cavalry  and  32  cannon  are  detailed  it  has  applied  in  the  processes  against 
to  guard  ^  the  railway.  Within  two  the  Armenian  Protestants  in  Eriwan. 
months  this  force  will  be  increased  by  Immediately  after  the  publication  of 
130,000  infantry,  30,000  cavalry  and  250  the  decree  thousands  of  Armenians 
cannon. — At  a  meeting  held  under  the  flocked  to  the  palace  of  the  Catholicos 
auspices  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  in  Etshmiatzin,  to  protest  against  the 
Association  in  Tokyo  to  celebrate  the  Government's  taking  the  Church  funds 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  and  properties.  The  political  authori- 
opening  of  Japan  by  Commodore  Perry  ties  at  once  interpreted  these  popular 
it  was  proposed  by  Bishop  McKim  to  demonstrations  as  revolutionary  acts 
raise  a  fund  to  be  called  the  Perry  and  took  measures  to  punish  the  reb- 
Memorial  Relief  Fund  for  the  destitute  els,  the  State  prosecuting  attorney  ask 
families  of  Japanese  soldiers  and  sailors  ing  that  the  guilty  parties  be  banished 
as  a  proof  of  American  friendship  and  to  Siberia  for  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
sympathy.  There  was  a  spontaneous  re-  The  Armenians  at  once  endeavored  to 
sponce  to  this  appeal  by  both  Americans  engage  the  services  of  the  Russian  ad- 
and  Japanese,  and  75,000  yen  were  sub-  vocate,  Karobschewski,  who  did  such 
scribed  in  a  short  time.  The  committee  excellent  work  in  the  defense  of  the 
in  charge  of  the  fund  is  composed  of  Jews  in  Kishenef,  but  the  latter  de- 
representatives  of  the  American  Asiatic  clined  to  go  to  Eriwan,  for  the  reason 
Association,  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  that,  since  his  work  for  the  Israelites, 
the  Imperial  University  and  the  steam-  the  Russian  Government  was  strongly 
ship  lines.  There  are  said  to  be  over  a  prejudiced  against  him.  In  a  most 
thousand  destitute  families  of  Japanese  loyal  manner  four  attorneys  of  Mos- 
soldiers  already. — The  Special  Diet  cow  and  two  Armenians  from  Tiflis 
called  to  vote  appropriations  for  the  war  undertook  the  defense  of  the  accused 
has  adjourned  after  providing  for  addi-  Armenians,  and  they  were  able  to 
tional  taxation  which  will  raise  some  prove  that  the  popular  demonstrations 
$31,000,000  annually.  Banks  are  au-  before  the  residence  of  the  Catholicos 
thorized  to  raise  money,  which  may  be  were  religious  and  not  revolutionary 
borrowed  by  the  Government,  by  means  acts,  in  perfect  accord  with  methods 
of  a  scheme  of  savings  debentures  with  that  had  for  centuries  been  in  vogue 
lottery  drawings.  The  duty  was  in-  in  the  Armenian  Church  at  critical  pe- 
creased  on  such  articles  as  sugar,  silk,  riods.  Accordingly,  fifteen  of  the  ac- 
kerosene  and  alcoholic  beverages  with  cused  were  acquitted,  nine  were  con- 
more  than  50  per  cent,  alcohol.  demned  to  an  imprisonment  of  eight 

«^  months  and  three  to  four  months.  Not- 

n  .-        r  .u       The    action    of    the  withstanding  this  failure  of  the  Gov- 

Persecution  of  the      — .  .  ^  j.    •    ^1        ^  •    1        '^  i. 

A  •  Chrh  Russian  Govern-  qrnment  m  the  trials,  its  represent- 
rmenian  urc  j^gj^^.  jj^  practically  atives  continue  to  treat  the  Armenians 
confiscating  the  funds  of  the  Armenian  as  rebels  and  revolutionary  people.  In 
Church  has  awakened  an  agitation  that  Kamorla,  not  far  from  Eriwan,  twen- 
will  not  be  allayed.  The  "  Catholicos  ty-four  men  were  recently  arrested, 
of  all  the  Armenians,"  Mkotish,  has  ad-  the  Armenian  Mayors  of  Shushi  and  of 
dressed  a  most  humble  petition  in  the  Tiflis  have  been  banished,  the  Arch- 
name  of  his  four  million  fellow  church-  bishop  of  Eriwan,  Parzian,  and  the 
men  to  the  Czar,  asking  that  at  least  Archimandrite  Muradbegian  have  met 
the  execution  of  the  new  law  be  sus-  with  a  similar  fate.  The  few  Arme- 
pended  for  the  present.  As  an  answer  nian  papers  that  have  been  published 
to  this  impressive  document,  which  is  in  Transcaucasian  districts  have  been 
published  in  full  in  the  Vossische  Zeit-  suppressed.  Even  the  purely  church 
ung,  of  Berlin,  No.  22,  the  Russian  Min-  organ,  the  Ararat,  the  official  organ 
ister  of  the  Interior  merely  telegraphed  of  the  clergy  and  the  Catholicos,  is  no 
that  the  document  had  been  received  longer.  The  two  Tiflis  periodicals, 
and  brought  to  the  attention  of  His  Nor-Dar  and  Nashak,  have  now  been 
Majesty.     That  it  will  not  change  the  added  to  the  list. 
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The   Facts  About  Suicide 


BY  GEORGE  P,  UPTON 

[For  many  jears  Mr.  Upton,  as  associate  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  been 
the  only  authority  as  to  statistics  bearing  upon    suicide,  lynching  and  other  subjects  ol 
large  and  pressing  public   importance  for  which  there  are  no  official  records  that  have 
been  completely  grouped  and  classified. — Editor.] 


ASSUMING  that  suicide  is  a  crime, 
it  is  difficult  to  declare  which  is 
our  national  crime,  suicide  or 
homicide — the  murder  of  self  or  the 
murder  of  others.  The  approximation 
of  totals  through  a  given  period  of  years 
is  remarkable,  as  is  the  ratio  of  increase ; 
tho  the  increase  of  suicides  is  not  marked 
by  as  large  fluctuation  from  year  to  year 
as  that  of  homicides,  in  which  latter  term 
all  cases  of  death  by  violence  are  meant 
to  be  included. 

What  are  the  facts  about  suicide? 
During  the  last  thirteen  years  77,617 
cases  of  suicide  have  been  reported  in 
the  newspapers  of  this  country.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  total  number  per 
annum,  as  well  as  the  increase  from  1891 
to  1897,  the  curious  decrease  in  1898  and 
1899,  and  again  the  increase  from  1899 
to  1904,  which  almost  duplicates  that 
from  1 89 1  to  1897: 

1891 3,531 

1892 3,860 

1893 4,436 

1894 4,912 

1895 5,759 

1896 6,530 

1897 6,600 

Total 77.617 

The  increase  in  cities  already  has  been 
noted  by  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  the 
life  insurance  statistician.  It  propor- 
tionally tallies  with  the  general  increase 
all  over  the  country.  In  1902  there  were 
2,500  cases  of  suicide  reported  in  fifty 
cities  in  this  country.  In  these  cities  the 
number  has  about  doubled  in  ten  years. 
Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  St.  Louis  has  the  largest  number  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  and  these 
eleven  cities  follow  it  in  the  order  named : 
Hoboken,  Chicago,  Oakland  (CaL),  New 
York  City,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  New- 
ark (N.  J.),  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Indian- 
apolis and  New  Orleans.  To  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  belongs  the  credit  of  the  lowest 
rate,  2.7  per  100,000. 


1898 5.920 

1899 5,340 

1900 6,755 

1901 7,245 

1902 8,132 

1903 8,597 


The  increase  of  suicide,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  this  country.  In  France  the 
rate  is  now  22.4,  as  against  15.7  per  100,- 
000  twenty-five  years  ago;  in  Germany, 
about  the  same;  in  Austria,  3.9;  Hun- 
gary, 2.7;  in  England,  1.5,  and  in  Scot- 
land, 1.8.  It  is  singular  that  in  Russia, 
where  crime  has  greatly  increased  and 
where  the  conditions  of  life  are  supposed 
to  be  harder  and  more  depressing  than 
in  other  countries,  there  has  been  no  in- 
crease in  the  suicide  rate.  The  increase 
in  European  cities  also  has  been  exceed- 
ingly rapid.  In  Dresden  the  rate  is  51 
per  100,000,  in  Paris  42,  in  Berlin  36,  in 
Vienna  28,  in  Stockholm  27  and  in  Lon- 
don 23.  Lisbon  and  Madrid  report  the 
lowest  rates,  being  only  2  and  3  per  100,- 
000  per  annum,  respectively. 

Suicides  are  more  common  among  men 
than  women  in  all  countries.  Of  the 
77,617  persons  tabled  above,  57,317  were 
men  and  20,4(^0  women.  Between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  twenty-five  suicides  of 
women  are  more  numerous  than  those  of 
men  between  the  same  ages.  It  is  one 
of  the  saddest  features  of  the  case  that 
suicides  of  women  are  increasing  faster 
than  those  of  men.  Half  a  century  ago 
five  times  as  many  men  committed  suicide 
as  women.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
the  proportion  was  three  men  to  one 
woman.  During  the  last  three  years  the 
ratio  has  been  about  2}^  to  i. 

Another  sad  feature  of  the  suicide  situ- 
ation is  the  increasing  number  of  chil- 
dren who  kill  themselves.  These  suicides 
are  almost  without  sufficient  cause,  and 
sometimes  without  any.  A  slight  from 
a  playmate,  a  reprimand  at  home,  a  re- 
buke from  a  teacher,  envy  of  the  success 
of  a  companion,  pique  over  a  fancied  in- 
sult, disappointment  over  an  ephemeral 
love  attachment  in  the  case  of  weak  and 
morbid  and  sometimes  degenerate  na- 
tures, account  for  many  juvenile  suicides. 
Weak-minded  children  of  this  kind  seem 
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to  believe  that  instead  of  exciting  pity 
for  their  foolishness  they  will  punish 
those  who  have  presumed  to  interfere 
with  their  caprices  by  killing  themselves. 
Evidently  there  is  not  only  something 
wrong  with  children  who  set  such  small 
store  upon  life  at  a  time  when  life  is  most 
attractive,  but  also  in  the  homes  where 
such  youthful  neurotics  are  reared. 

Another  singular  feature  of  suicide  is 
the  comparatively  large  number  of  physi- 
cians who  kill  themselves  each  year — 
large,  that  is,  as  compared  with  members 
of  other  professions.  In  the  last  thirteen 
years  535  physicians  in  the  United  States 
have  committed  suicide — an  average  of 
about  41  each  year — as  compared 
with  98  clergymen  and  61  attorneys, 
only  those  enjoying  some  prominence 
being  taken  into  account.  A  prominent 
Western  physician  was  once  asked  by 
the  writer  what  reason  he  would  assign 
for  this.  He  suggested  that  familiarity 
with  illness  and  death  made  them  every- 
day affairs ;  that  physicians  afflicted  with 
ailments  which  they  knew,  better  than 
any  one  else,  to  be  incurable  saved  them- 
selves long  and  unnecessary  suflfering  in 
this  way,  and  that  many  of  the  profes- 
sion, worn  down  with  the  strain  of  attend- 
ance upon  patients,  the  interruption  of 
regular  hours  and  the  wear  of  insomnia 
upon  the  system,  were  addicted  to  the  use 
of  drugs,  at  first  as  stimulants  or  nar- 
cotics, which  in  the  end  became  a  habit 
they  could  not  shake  oflF  and  ultimately 
ruined  both  body  and  mind.  Whatever 
the  causes  may  be,  the  facts  are  as  stated. 

The  causes  of  suicide  are  many,  de- 
pending largely  upon  the  whims,  moods 
and  temperaments  of  individuals,  and 
most  of  them  may  be  summed  up  under 
the  general  head  of  depression,  which 
will  account  for  more  than  half  of  the 
77,6iy  before  noted.  The  rest  may  be 
classified  as  follows:  Insane,  5,748;  ill 
health,  4,206 ;  domestic  infelicity,  4,365 ; 
liquor,  3,459;  disappointment  in  love, 
3,008,  and  business  losses,  1,389.  The 
last  item  is  surprisingly  small,  and  cor- 
rects the  general  belief  that  large  num- 
bers of  men  are  driven  to  take  their  lives 
because  of  business  reverses. 

The  agencies  for  self-murder  are  nu- 
merous, but  61,933  of  the  77,6iy  victims 
have  killed  themselves  either  by  poison 
or  the  revolver.  Prior  to  1894  the  larger 
number  shot  themselves,  but  since  that 


year  poison  has  headed  the  list.  It  may 
be  boldly  affirmed  that  the  steady  increase 
in  the  use  of  poison  is  due  to  the  ease 
with  which  carbolic  acid  can  be  obtained. 
More  persons  kill  themselves  with  it 
than  with  all  other  kinds  of  poison  com- 
bined. It  is  cheap — within  the  reach  of 
every  one;  and  it  is  certain  in  its  effect. 
Most  other  poisons  can  only  be  had  on 
presentation  of  a  doctor's  prescription ; 
but  carbolic  acid  can  be  had  as  freely 
as  flour  or  sugar.  It  is  in  general  de- 
mand for  domestic  use  and  it  is  easy,  in 
this  way  or  by  other  plausible  reasons,  to 
get  it  from  the  druggists.  In  Chicago,  in 
1902,  there  were  147  cases  of  suicide  by 
poison,  and  in  127  of  them  carbolic  acid 
was  used.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  legis- 
lation restricting  its  use  would  tend  to 
decrease  the  number  of  suicides ;  but  it 
is  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  any  such 
action  as  would  make  it  difficult  to  obtain 
would  be  a  hardship  in  the  home  where 
it  is  in  such  common  use  as  an  anti- 
septic. If  this  be  true,  then  chemists 
should  suggest  some  other  equally  ef- 
ficient antiseptic  of  equal  cheapness.  The 
promiscuous  sale  of  other  poisons  is 
forbidden.  Why  not  that  of  carbolic 
acid? 

Turning  to  the  other  agencies,  we  find 
that  2,976  ended  life  by  hanging,  6,091 
by  drowning,  4,447  by  the  knife,  809  by 
throwing  themselves  in  front  of  loco- 
motives, 763  by  jumping  from  roofs  and 
windows,  294  by  fire,  77  by  dynamite, 
and  227  in  miscellaneous  ways,  some  of 
them  displaying  remarkable  ingenuity 
and  courage  on  the  part  of  the  self-mur- 
derers. 

These  are  the  gruesome  facts.  They 
show  that  suicide  is  rapidly  increasing; 
that  the  value  of  human  life  is,  com- 
paratively, decreasing.  The  ethics  of  sui- 
cide have  greatly  changed.  The  ques- 
tion— Has  any  one  the  right  to  end  his 
life  when  he  has  no  further  use  for  it 
or  is  dissatisfied  with  it? — is  rarely  asked 
now.  In  the  old  days  a  jury  in  a  suicide 
case  usually  declared  the  victim  "  non 
compos"  Such  verdicts  now  are  rare. 
It  is  assumed  that  a  person  may  have  a 
sufficient  motive  for  suicide,  and  may  be 
entirely  sane  when  he  takes  his  life.  In 
the  old  days,  also,  the  Church  treated 
suicide  victims  much  as  it  did  murderers, 
and  not  only  condemned  them  to  eternal 
punishment,  but  to  earthly  ignominy  by 
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refusing  them  Christian  burial ;  but,  with  not  checked   it,   in  any  case.     Perhaps, 

the  increased  weakening  of  ecclesiastical  however,  it  might  be  easier  to  arrive  at 

authority  and  a  growing  doubt  of  eter-  an  intelligent  decision  upon  the  ethics  of 

nal  punishment  and,  sometimes,  uncer-  suicide  if  the  home  had  more  authority 

taity  as  to  the  definite  nature  of  the  here-  in  regulating  appetites,  passions  and  hab- 

after,   this    restraint   has   largely    disap-  its    than    it    does    now.      Equally    there 

peared.  might  be  more  hope  for  the  decrease  of 

It   is    more    a   question   now    for   the  crime  of  all  kinds  if  so  many  homes  were 

alienist  than  for  the  theological  doctors,  not  sending  out  so  many  boys  and  girls 

It  is  a  problem  every  one  must  study  for  unwarned,     undisciplined,     uninstructed 

himself.     Legislation  against  suicide  has  and  unprotected. 

Chicago,  III 


The  Beginnings  of  A  B   C 

BY  ANDREW  LANG 

HOW  did  men  first  come  to  invent  angles   reversed,    with   their   limbs   pro- 

their  ABC?    Whence    did    the  duced  from  the  apex.     This  means  ten 

familiar  letters  arise?     In  half  a  men    lost    to    his    Britannic    Majesty's 

century — between  the  edition  of  the  "  En-  forces.     On  the  bases  of  four  of  the  ten 

cyclopaedia  Britannica  "  of  1853  and  the  triangles  are  dots.    This  means  that  four 

new  (not  the  old)  volumes *of  the  Times  of    the    ten  English  soldiers  have  kept 

edition — three  sets  of  answers  have  been  their  heads  on,  and  are  living  prisoners, 

given.    The  third  time  is  lucky !    In  1853  You  now  draw  a  tortoise  in  one  corner ; 

the  writer  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  "  on  the  this  may  be  the  signature  of  the  writer, 

Alphabet  kindly  offered  us  a  choice  of  a  man  of  the  tortoise  totem ;  or  it  may 

three  theories,    i.  Adam  invented  letters,  symbolize  land,  and  mean  "  all  right." 

2.  Letters  have  existed  from  all  eternity.  This  process  is  pure  "  picture  writing." 

3.  They  came  by  divine  revelation, — to  You  can  understand  it  without  know- 
somebody  unnamed.    This  lacks  common  ing  the  Choctaw  language. 

sense!  The  next  step  is  to  draw  real  objects 

Next,  if  you  look  up  ''  Alphabet "  in  with  a  symbolical  meaning :  a  picture  of 

the    old   volume   of   the    Times   edition  a  pipe  stands  for  peace,  of  a  bird  on  the 

(1875),  you  will  find    something    more  wing  for  "  hurry  up,"  of  a  fire  for  a  fam- 

sensible,   but   almost    wholly    erroneous,  ily.     A  tract  printed  for  the  conversion 

The  letters,  we  learn,  came  thus:  First,  of  the  Mikmak  Indians  needed  5,701  of 

savages  design  pictures  representing  a  se-  these  characters,  and  the  results  perhaps 

ries  of  events,  and  draw  them  in  skeleton  did  not  justify  the  outlay, 

outlines,  like  Tommy  Traddles  in  "  David  The  next  step  toward  the  alphabet  is 

Copperfield."    To  take  a  Red  Indian  ex-  to    draw    pictures    which    represent   the 

ample,    you    scratch    twenty-three    erect  sounds  of  words.    To  make  "  buoyant  " 

strokes  on  a  bit  of  birch  baric :  f/ia/ means  (sounds  boyant)   you  design  a  skeleton 

twenty-three  braves.     Then  you  draw  a  figure  of  a  boy,  and  another  of  an  elderlv 

bottle-nosed  face,  with  short  hair  sticking  lady,  his  aunt.     There  was  a  Mexican 

up  all  round  it,  head,  cheeks,  and  chin,  king  called  Itzcoatl,  from  its  (a  knife) 

That  is  the  sun.     Below  it  you  put  ten  and  coatl  (a  serpent).      His  name  was 

horizontal  strokes;  this  means  that  the  written  with  pictures  of  several  knives 

twenty-three  warriors  were  for  ten  suns,  on  the  back  of  a  snake, 

or  days,  on  the  war-path.      You    next  By  these  steps  we  reach  ancient  Egyp- 

sketch  three  rude  ground  plans  of  forts ;  tian   hieroglyphs.     The   Egyptian    word 

this  means  that  three  English  forts  were  for  an  owl  was  mulak.    First  an  owl  was 

attacked.     You  put  in  ten  isosceles  tri-  represented,  cut  on  stone,  an  unmistak- 
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able  owl.     Next,  the  owl  picture  stood  the  least  like  the  hieratic  scribbles,  not 

for  the  syllable,  or  sound,  mu,  the  first  to    mention    that   the    hieratic    scribbles 

syllable  of  mulak.    Next,  the  owl  picture  were  not  in  the  least  like  the  pictures  of 

means  only  M.    Then  the  Egyptians  took  the  owls  and  cranes    and    ducks    from 

not  only  to  cutting  inscriptions  on  ston«%  which,  according  to  the  theory,  they  were 

but  also  to  writing  on  paper    made    of  derived.  To  the  ordinary  mind  that  one 

papyrus.     The  scribe  scamped  his  owl,  objection  is  very  strong.     For  example, 

and  produced  a  skeleton  picture  rather  we  are  led  to  believe  that  A  was,  first,  a 

like  a  goose  with  a  broken  neck,  looking  picture  of  an  eagle   (hieroglyph),  then 

over  its  shoulder.  A  yet  more  rapid  style  became    like    a  snake  erecting  its  crest 

of  writing,  in  very  thick  ink,  called  the  (hieratic),  and  then  two  strokes  meeting 

"  hieratic  "  style,  reduced  this  figure  of  in  an  angle,  with  a  third  stroke  across 

a  ramshackle  goose  to  a  dissipated  3  or  a  them  (like  our  A  if  you  laid  it  down  on 

h  of  undecided  character.  its  left  side),  and  that  was  the  Phoenician 

Now  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  our  letter  aleph,  which  means  "  an  ox."    Set 

alphabet,    in    the    old    volumes    of    the  on  its  legs  again,  it  became  the  Greek 

Times's      "  Encyclopaedia      Britannica "  Alpha,  our  A.      The  Phoenician  letter, 

(1875)  is  that  the  Phoenicians,  say,  about  aleph,  an  ox,  in  fact,  is  rudely  like  an 

1500  to  1200  B.  C,  borrowed  their  let-  ox's   head,    with    horns.      The    original 

ters   (which  are  certainly  the  origin  of  hieroglyph,  the  eagle  (a  serpent  in  hier- 

our  modern  A  B  C,  a^  we  now  use  them)  atic),  is    diahlement    change    en    route 

from  these  hieratic  Egyptian  scribbles,  when  it  becomes  an  ox's  head,  horns  and 

which  again  descend,  as  we  saw,  from  all.    The  hieratic  form  is  infinitely  more 

Egyptian  pictures  of  owls  and  other  ani-  like    an    ox's    tail !      A    human    mouth 

mals  and  things.  (hieroglyph)  is  not  like  a  serpent  biting 

This  theory,  worked  out  by  the  Vi-  its  own  stomach  (hieratic),  nor  is  "an 
comte  de  Rouge,  in  1859,  was  not  pub-  inundated  garden  "  (hieroglyph)  like  a 
lished  till  1873,  because  his  manuscript  horned  serpent  (hieratic),  while  that  is 
had  been  lost:  luckily  a  rough  draft  was  unlike  a  small  written  w  (Phoenician), 
discovered  after  his  death.  The  theory  which,  stuck  up  erect,  is  the  Greek  2,  our 
is,  we  must  remember,  that  men  first  S.  A  bowl  (hieroglyph)  does  not  re- 
made a  picture,  say,  of  an  owl,  then  the  semble  a  tomahawk  (hieratic),  nor  is 
picture  came  to  represent  the  first  syllable  that  like  a  three-pronged  fork  (Phoeni- 
(mu)  of  mulak  (an  owl),  then  the  pic-  cian),  our  K. 

ture  stood  for  the  first  letter  only  (M)  For  these  eminently  commonplace  rea- 
of  mulak,  then  the  picture,  written  in  sons,  which  at  once  occur  to  the  human 
pen  or  brush  and  ink,  degenerated  into  a  mind,  de  Rouge's  theory  looks  "  too 
scrawl,  then  the  Phoenicians  adopted  the  thin."  This  it  does  even  while  we  re- 
scrawl,  and  circulated  it  in  commerce  as  member  that  the  hieratic  characters  in 
part  of  an  alphabet.  Then  the  Greeks  Egypt  were  written  with  thick  black  ink 
borrowed  it  and  made  it  M.  Finally  the  on  a  kind  of  paper,  while  the  Phoenician 
Romans  borrowed  it  from  the  Greeks,  letters  were  chipped  on  stone,  with  a 
and  our  ancestors  from  the  Romans,  natural  preference  for  straight  lines. 
And  so  on  with  the  other  letters.  which  would  cause  them  to  lose  likeness 

B   was  an  Egyptian  crane,  Z  was   a  to  the  curved  hieratic.     It  was  on  stone 

duck,  L  was  a  lion  couchant,  R  was  a  that  the  Egyptians  chipped  their  hiero- 

human  mouth,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth,  glyphs,    yet   these   pictures   are   full   of 

This  theory,  which  is  stated  here  from  curves.  However,  there  is  another  argii- 
Mr.  Isaac  Taylor's  book,  "  The  Alpha-  ment  against  the  theory  that  the  Phoeni- 
bet "  (1883),  is  de  Rouge's  theory,  and  cian  letters  were  borrowed  from  the 
the  theory  of  the  old  first  volume  of  the  Egyptian  hieratic.  Not  only  are  they 
Times's  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica."  quite  unlike  hieratic  characters,  but 
Prof.  Max  Miiller  and  many  other  characters  very  like  the  Phoenician  let- 
learned  people  accepted  it,  and  it  ran  for  ters,  and  still  more  like  our  own,  were 
about  twenty  years,  more  or  less.  But  common  in  Egypt  and  Southern  Europe 
Lagarde,  a  great  scholar,  made  objec-  from  France  to  Egypt,  long  before  there 
tions.  I  need  only  mention  one^ — the  was  any  hieratic  writing  at  all,  or  even 
Phoenician  letters,  as  a  rule,  were  not  in  any  hieroglyphs.      Nobody  knows  how 
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many  tens  of  thousands  of  years  have  much  older  than  Phoenician  trade.  He 
passed  since  skin-clad  men,  armed  with  also  found  most  of  the  Greek  letters  en- 
huge  sharpened  chipped  flints,  hunted  the  graved  on  bone  fishes,  perhaps  counters 
reindeer  and  the  mammoth  in  France  and  in  a  game,  one  letter  on  each  fish.  We 
England.  These  men,  especially  in  do  not  know  what  the  very  early  Egyp- 
France,  were  admirable  artists ;  their  tian  meant  by  the  characters  so  like  our 
sculptures,  etched  sketches  and  paintings  own  letters.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
of  mammoths,  reindeer,  horses,  kine,  pike  Clydesdale  people  meant  by  several  of 
and  trout  are  simply  astonishing.  They  the  same  characters  on  their  slate  amu- 
are  clearly  designed  with  the  eye  of  the  lets.  I  ought  to  say  that  the  gentlemen 
artist  on  the  object.  Now,  on  decorated  who  found  them  (Mr.  W.  A.  Donnelly 
bones  and  reindeer  horns  left  by  these  and  Mr.  John  Bruce),  never  said  any- 
people,  far  more  ancient  than  the  Egyp-  thing  about  these  characters,  nor  did 
tians,  we  find  a  few  alphabetic  charac-  those  who  called  the  things  forgeries.  I 
ters,  such  as  the  Greek  U  and  an  old  only  happened  in  December,  1903,  to 
Greek  character  like  an  arrow  with  a  notice  the  Egyptian  resemblances.  How- 
barbed  head,  and  the  letter  A,  and  other  ever,  Mr.  Evans's  Cretan  finds  certainly 
recognizable  letters,  such  as  E,  I,  on  were  covered  with  real  writing,  long  be- 
painted  pebbles  of  this  race.  Why  they  fore  the  Phoenician  "  invention  "  of  the 
made  these  designs,  which  look  like  real  alphabet.  On  a  Cretan  seal  of  perhaps 
letters,  is  not  known ;  perhaps  they  were  2500  B.  C.  he  found  two  characters.  In 
owners'  or  artists'  marks:  they  are  not  Greek  they  would  read  (in  our  letters) 
mere  ornament.  U   over    P    and    the    same    U    over    P 

Next,  on  Egyptian  pottery  perhaps  of  come  on  a  slate  amulet  discovered  in  the 

6000  B.   C,   Prof.   Flinders   Petrie  has  Clyde!     This  must  probably  be  a  mere 

found  all  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alpha-  chance  coincidence,  but  it  is  odd.      In 

bet  at  large,  thousands  of  years  before  some  of  Mr.  Evans's  seals  you  see  rude 

the  Phoenicians  ever  wrote  a  line.    Many  skeleton  pictures  turning  into  letters,  but 

of  these  letters  are  more  like  our  own  one  bears  the  monogram  K   M    and  the 

than    they    are    like    the    Phoenician    or  other  the  monogram  W  P,  if  read  as  our 

Greek,  but  the  most  common  is  what  I  own  letters ;    also  there  is  M    D     in    a 

have  called  the  three-pronged  fork,  with  monogram.     On  one  broken  stone  table 

the  prongs  very  wide  apart,  the  Greek  Mr.  Evans  found  that,  out  of  four  char- 

psi  (^).     Taking  them  at  random,  we  find  acters,  three  tallied  with  old  Greek  forms, 

our  B,  the  Greek  form  of  P,  our  E,  F,  O,  tho  a  thousand  years  earlier  than  the  old- 

I,  H,  V,  the  Greek  L  (V  reversed),  the  est    known    Phoenician   (or,  rather,  Se- 

Greek  ^  (phi)  A,  the  Greek  G,  the  Greek  mitic)  inscriptions.    Three  also  appear  in 

Z,  T,  the  Greek  D  X,  in  a  line  the  Greek  Libya,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Medi- 

for  A  L  T ;  M  Y  with  a  sign  exactly  like  terranean. 

a  ball  going  over  the  bails  of  four  stumps ;  What  is  perhaps  still  less  expected,  the 
a  wicket  with  the  central  stump  bowled  greater  part  of  the  alphabet  turns  up  in 
down  (leaving  the  bails  out!);  N,  the  regular  inscriptions  from  stones  above 
Roman  thirteen  (XIII),  our  I  D,  and  tombs,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  X  be- 
so  on,  with  many  other  characters  not  ing  the  same  as  the  Red  Indian  figure 
found  in  real  alphabets.  that  represents  a  man  with  his  head  oflF. 

This  is  not  nearly  all.     In  1873  Dr.  These  tombs  are  prehistoric,  and  earlier 

Schliemann  found  several  of  the  signs  than  Phoenician  trade  in  Spain.    Nobody 

engraved  on  clay  "  whorls  "  on  the  site  doubts   that   these   Spanish   and   Portu- 

of  Troy,  but  of  an  age  long  before  the  guese  letterings  on  tombs — epitaphs,  in 

Phoenicians  were  busy.     Then  Mr.  Ar-  short — are  genuine.     They   are  written 

thur  Evans  noticed  many  signs  like  writ-  between  horizontal  incised  lines,  as  chil- 

ing  on  very  ancient  seals  of  the  Greek  dren  are  taught  to  write  on  ruled  paper, 

islands,  and  he  concluded  that  there  was  Next,  similar  characters,  thirty-four  in 

writing  before  the  Phoenicians  invented  all,  were  found  on  various  small  tablets 

our  alphabet.    He  discovered  many  more  of  stone,  under    a    dolmen,  or  artificial 

such  seals  in  Crete,  and,  at  last,  dug  up  chamber    of   gigantic   unhewn    slabs   of 

whole  libraries  of  clay  tablets,  with  writ-  rock,  in  Portugal,  in  1895.  The  A  lies  on 

ing  in  lines,  "  linear  writing,"  all  very  his  left  side,  like  the  Phoenician  Aleph. 
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The  Greek  U,  K,  L,  M,  N,  H,  Ps.,  D,  I,    abandoned,  or  reckoned  less  probable,  in 


E,  and  other  characters,  can  be  recog- 
nized by  a  child.  Now  these  dolmens 
were  raised  by  people  who  have  left  no 
metal  implements,  only  knives  of  hard 
stone  and  axes  of  the  same,  with  minute 
fragments    of    the    rudest    pottery.      It 


the  new  volumes  of  the  Times's  **  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica,"  under  the  head 
"  Writing."  As  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie 
says,  "  The  so-called  Phoenician  letters 
were  familiar  long  before  the  rise  of 
Phcenician  influence."     The  Phoenicians 


should  follow  that  alphabetic  characters  only  selected  and  adapted,  as  numerals, 

(whatever  their  meaning  may  have  been)  about  half  of  the  older  signs,  the  others 

were  well  known  to  people  in  Portugal  vanished,  except  in  Asia  Minor,   Spain 

thousands  of  years  before  the  Phcenician  and  Portugal.     There  is  not  one  early 

sailed  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  Greek  alphabet,  but  many,  "  so  diverse 

"  Sly  traffickers,  the  dark  Iberians  came."  that  each  has  to  be  learned  separately." 

But  the  alphabetic  marks  were  found  "  Each  tribe  had  its  own  signs  for  cer- 


with  a  cartload  of  little  stone  female  idols, 
stones  marked  with  small,  round  cups, 
stones  scratched  with  grotesque  figures 
of  beasts,  stones  rudely  shaped  like  queer 
animals,  and  others  with  grotesque  hu- 
man faces. 

Thus  we  cannot  say  that  these  very 
ancient  Portuguese  letters  are  genuine, 
tho  the  late  Don  da  Veiga  believed  that 
letters    were    of    this    vast    antiquity   in 


tain  sounds,  varying  a  good  deal,  yet 
each  had  to  follow  the  same  numerical 
system." — that  is,  had  to  use  the  same 
signs  for  numerals  (i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  etc.)  as 
the  Phoenicians  used  in  commerce.  "  The 
history  of  the  alphabet  is  as  old  as  civil- 
ization." To-day  we  write  (at  least  in 
U,  T,  E,  I,  A)  letters  which  the  reindeer 
and  mammoth  hunters  of  France  used 
for  some  purpose  of  their  own,  a  count- 


Portugal,  and  he  was  the  highest  Portu-    less  number  of  thousands  of  years  ago. 

Were  these  signs  in  origin  degenerate 
skeleton  pictures  of  things?  I  doubt  it! 
The  reason  of  my  doubt  is  that  Mela- 
nesians  in  New  Guinea,  and  prehistoric 
Chiriquis  in  Panama,  and  prehistoric 
Egyptians  before  the  Pharaohs  arose,  and 
dwellers  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  men 
in  France  when  mammoths  roamed  there, 
were  not  very  likely,  if  they  began  by 


guese  authority.  The  objection  that 
"  early  Portuguese  did  not  write  Greek  " 
was  made  by  somebody  who  did  not 
know  that  signs  resembling  old 
Greek  letters  are  "  all  over  the  place." 
They  occur  on  the  pots  of  an  ancient  peo- 
ple in  Panama,  and  in  the  tattoo  marks 
of  natives  of  New  Guinea,  as  well  as  in 
Europe  and  Egypt. 


The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Tay-  drawing  animals,  to  simplify  the  designs 

lor,  in   1883,  that  all  alphabets  descend  into  the  same  alphabetic  looking  forms 

from  the  Egyptian  pictured  hieroglyphs,  all  round  the  globe, 

through    the    Phoenicians,    is    therefore  ^t.  Andrews,  Scotland. 
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The  Trinity 

BY  KATHARINE  LEE  BATES 


Her  prayer-books  had  repose, 

One  word  her  heart  sufficed, 
Scent  of  a  hidden  rose: 
"Christ!" 


To  creeds  her  soul  was  shut, 

For  her  confession  of 
The  Christian  faith  was  but 
Love. 


She  craved  no  temple-wall. 
Between  the  sky  and  sod 
Her  happy  world  was  all 
God. 


Wellesley,  Mass. 


War  News   from  Japan 

BY  J.    H.  DE  FORREST,  D.D» 

[Dr.  De  Forrest,  who  has  been  a  leading  missionary  in  Japan  for  many  years,  and 
who  understands  Japanese  people  as  well  as  anybody  we  know,  has  been  registered  as  a 
war  correspondent  for  The  Indephndent  in  Japan  and  has  access  to  all  the  available 
information. — Editor.] 


THERE  is  none.  That  is  the  ex- 
asperating difficulty, — that  while 
there  is  an  abundance  of  exciting 
material,  no  one  is  permitted  to  get  at  it. 
The  thirty-six  war  correspondents  of  the 
world's  ablest  papers,  employed  at  war 
rates,  are  cooped  up  in  the  Imperial 
Hotel  in  Tokyo,  aching  to  know  of  the 
movements  of  troops  and  desperately 
eager  to  go  to  the  front  in  Korea,  Man- 
churia, anywhere,  but  they  are  detained 
here,  ignorant  and  helpless,  and  rather 
mad.  One  illustration  :  Military  attaches 
to  the  legations  are  supposed  to  have  the 
inside  track.  One  of  these  privileged 
soldiers   asked   permission    at   the   War 


Department  to  witness  the  departure  of  a 
brigade  of  troops  in  order  to  see  how 
they  did  things.  *'  Certainly,"  was  the 
prompt  reply.  "  There  will  be  a  grand 
send-off  from  here  on  Tuesday  at  eight 
o'clock."  When  the  time  came  the  at- 
tache naturally  went  to  the  main  station, 
but  not  a  soldier  was  in  sight.  It  then 
dawned  upon  him  that  there  were  six 
other  stations  within  six  miles,  from 
which  they  could  have  started.  Well,  it 
is  now  stated  that  after  the  first  land 
battle,  which  is  expected  within  two  or 
three  weeks,  the  war  correspondents  will 
be  permitted  to  go  to  the  front,  but  even 
from  that  place  of  advantage  no  news 
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The  long,  unselfish  service  of 
this  bishop  and  his  deep 
friendship  for  the  Japanese 
have  endeared  him  to  thou- 
sands of  this  people.  But  for 
all  that  he  is  a  Russian,  and 
has  taught  thousands  to  pray 
for  the  Czar  in  the  same  sen- 
tence with  the  Emperor  of 
Japan.  In  this  crisis  he  has 
unqualifiedly  counseled  h  i  s 
converts  to  pray  for  victory 
for  Japan,  since  Christianity 
demands  this  patriotic  spirit 
on  the  part  of  all  Japanese 
subjects,  while  he  himself  will 
no  more  attend  cathedral 
services,  but  will  pray  in  pri- 
vate for  his  beloved  Czar  and 
for  Russia. 

It  is  indeed  a  hard  time  for 
the  Greek  Church  in  Japan. 
Some  of  its  members  have 
been  arrested  under  suspicion 
of  having  given  information 
and  plans  of  fortifications  to 
Russians.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  church,  which 
began  with  signal  success 
some  twenty  years  ago,  can 
ever  again  flourish  on  Japa- 
will  go  to  the  West  without  the  scrutiny  nese  soil  unless  the  map  of  Japan  is  en- 
of  the  authorities.  For  "  war  is  not  car-  larged  to  include  Eastern  Siberia, 
ried  on  for  the  sake  of  war  correspond-  The  placing  of  police  around  this 
ents."  cathedral  is  a  measure    of    precaution. 

Still  there  is  no  lack  of  interesting  ma-  The  same  precaution  is  taken  with  all  the 
terials  at  this  crisis.  One  can  study  the  legations  save  those  of  England  and  the 
Japanese  and  find  out  some  of  the  forces  United  States.  What  could  show  the 
that  are  behind  this  national  uprising,  whole  trend  of  public  opinion  better 
The  police,  for  instance,  are  in  evidence,  than  this?  France  is  Russia's  ally,  and 
I  went  yesterday  to  the  Russian  cathe-  Germany  joined  in  ousting  Japan  from 
dral  in  Tokyo  on  the  hights  of  Suruga  Port  Arthur  nine  years  ago.  It  is  doubt- 
Dai.    In  the  days  of  anti-foreign  feelings    ful  whether  France's  offer  of  Red  Cross 


Russian   Cathedral  at  Tokyo — Exterior  View 


this  conspicuous  building  was  an  eye- 
sore to  excitable  Japanese,  and  but  for 
the  protection  of  the  police  was  consid- 
ered in  danger  of  dvnamite.  The  situa- 
tion now  is  much  more  grave.  An  un- 
usual atmosphere  pervades  the  whole 
neighborhood.  As  I  entered  the  gates 
policeman  after  policeman  watched  me, 


aid  and  the  munificent  contribution  of 
the  German  Minister  here  to  the  aid  of 
distressed  families  of  absent  soldiers  will 
do  much  to  lessen  the  deep  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction that  pervades  the  whole  na- 
tion over  the  part  these  two  Powers 
played  in  the  retrocession  of  Liaotung 
Peninsula.    Nothing  will  wipe  that  from 


and  three  came  near  enough  to  hear  my  the  memory  of  Japan  but  their  hearty 
request  to  the  porter  for  photos  of  the  approval  of  the  reoccupation  of  Port 
cathedral  and  of  Bishop  Nicoli.  This  Arthur  on  the  part  of  Japan.  Mean- 
Russian  bishop  has  been  in  Japan  over  while  what  a  testimony  it  is  to  the  sympa- 
forty  years,  and  the  widely  known  Dr.  thy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  that  no 
Neesima  was  his  teacher  of  Japanese,  policeman  stands  at  the  gates  of  the  Eng- 
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Hsh  and  United  States  legations.  The 
people  guard  those  two  gates. 

Even  Marquis  Ito's  place  has  for 
months  had  a  police  guard.  Lover  of 
peace  as  he  is,  he  was  carrying  it  too 
far  for  the  people  to  endure.  Some  of 
Japan's  best  blood  has  been  shed  by 
soshi  assassins,  whose  graves  are  kept 
adorned  to  this  day  with  floral  offerings. 
It  is  well  to  head  off  any  possible  suc- 
cessors to  the  assassins  of  Okubo,  Mori, 
and — of  Count  Okuma's  leg.  All  this 
precaution  is  but  a  sign  of  the  irresisti- 
ble determination  that  is  behind  the 
whole  nation,  and  which  is  shown  in  an- 
other way  by  the  stream  of  precious 
treasures  that  is  flowing  into  the  vaults 
of  the  Bank  of  Japan  long  before  there 
is  the  slightest  need  of  such  sacrifices. 
It  is  but  another  expression  of  the  final 
resolution  of  the  people  to  fight,  let  it 
cost  what  it  will,  till  the  permanent  vic- 
tory be  Japan's. 

If  the  press,  foreign  and  native,  is 
muzzled  so  far  as  movements  of  army 
and  navy  are  concerned,  there  is  a  flood 


of  information  about  the  chief  actors  at 
the  front.  That  brilliant  beginning  of 
hostilities  by  the  navy  at  Chemulpo  has 
brought  out  in  every  paper  and  maga- 
zine of  importance  a  picture  of  Rear- 
Admrial  Uryu,  with  sketches  of  his 
career  such  as  could  be  obtained  from  the 
War  Oflice  or  elicited  from  Mrs.  Uryu. 
At  the  suggestion  by  cable  from  The 
Independent  to  look  up  the  Rear- Ad- 
miral's record,  I  secured  a  warm  letter 
of  introduction  to  Mrs.  Uryu,  who  freely 
gave  me  every  information  about  her 
husband  and  herself.  And  since  they 
were  educated  in  the  United  States — he 
at  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  she 
at  Vassar — and  as  they  both  studied  also 
in  New  Haven,  their  numerous  friends 
in  America  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  them 
through  The  Independent. 

Just  thirty-three  years  ago  Mrs.  Uryu, 
then  Miss  Masuda,  was  sent  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  educated  in  the  States. 
On  the  same  steamer  were  four  other 
girls,  one  of  whom  is  Marchioness 
Ovama,  and  another  is  Miss  Ume  Tsuda, 
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honored  by  Queen  Victoria  as  well  as  by  his  public  career.  While  commanding 
her  own  noble  Empress.  What  these  three  the  battle  ship  **  Fuso  "  he  collided  in 
women  have  done  for  Japan  will  some  one  of  the  naval  maneuvers.  In  his  round 
day  make  a  splendid  story.  I  will  only  robin  to  his  Annapolis  classmates  he 
say  that  Miss  Masuda  was  ten  years  in  says :  "  I  appeared  before  the  court-mar- 
America,  at  first  in  the  family  of  Dr.  J.  tial  and  was  punished  pretty  severely." 
S.  C.  Abbott,  of  Fair  Haven,  Conn.  Af-  No  matter  what  the  punishment  was,  the 
ter  graduation  at  Vassar  she  returned  to  authorities  evidently  saw  a  future  in  him 
Japan  twenty-three  years  ago,  and  for  and  shortly  placed  him  in  command  of 
twenty  years  was  a  teacher  in  the  Girls'  the  then  largest  battle  ship  of  the  navy, 
Higher  Normal  School  in  Tokyo,  be-  ''  Yashima."  That  was  four  years  ago. 
sides  teaching  music  in  the  Tokyo  Acad-  For  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
emy  of  Music  for  ten  years.  Yet  she  is  the  relief  of  Pekin  he  received  the  im- 
the  mother  of  seven  children  and  grand-  mediate  recognition  of  his  Emperor  in 
mother  of  one — a  happy  Christian  home,  a  high  grade  of  that  Order  which  is  the 
one  of  the  best  fruits  of  our  great  Re-  hope  of  every  upper  official  in  the  army 
public  to  receptive  and  appreciative  and  navy — second  grade  of  the  Rising 
Japan.  Sun.    When  one  division  of  Japan's  fleet 

On  the  same  steamer  that  carried  these  gained  that  swift  victory  over  the  Rus- 
girls  to  San  Francisco  were  ninety-one  sian  ship  at  Chemulpo,  that  Russia  calls 
young  men  sent  by  the  Government  to  ''  treacherous  and  in  violation  of  inter- 
study.  Ito,  now  Marquis,  and  the  fore-  national  law,"  it  was  Rear- Admiral  Uryu 
most  statesman  of  the  East;  Okubo,  af-  that  did  it.  It  was  a  brilliant  beginning 
terward  assassinated  in  Tokyo ;  Kaneko  of  rapid  naval  movements  that  have  crip- 
Kentaro,  who  has  just  been  sent  on  a  pled  Russia's  power  in  Eastern  waters 
friendly  mission  of  information  to  the  beyond  recovery. 

people  of  the  United  States,  were  among        What  will  now  happen  on  land  ?    Rus- 

that  celebrated  crowd  of  ninety-six  that  sia  indignantly  proclaims  that  she  will 

individually   and   collectively   have    had  strike  a  blow  worthy  of  her  greatness, 

such  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  rapid  one  that  shall  be  a  terrible  punishment 

and   substantial   progress   of  this   great  to  this  lawless  and  heathen  upstart  of 

nation.  the  East.     But  without  a  navy  how  can 

Rear-Admiral  Uryu  went  four  years  she  strike  any  crushing  blow?  The  im- 
later.  When  a  lad  of  twelve  he  was  sent  pression  prevails  here  in  foreign  as  well 
to  Kanazawa  to  study  English.  At  four-  as  in  native  circles  that  the  crushing 
teen  he  entered  the  Naval  Academy  at  blows  are  more  likely  to  fall  on  Russia's 
Tokyo,  but  before  graduation  he  was  army  as  well  as  on  her  navy.  There  is 
sent  to  the  United  States  in  1875,  and  no  Japanese  voice  heard  that  does  not 
preparatory  to  entering  the  Annapolis  believe  that  Port  Arthur  will  have  one 
Academy  he  studied  two  or  three  years  more  retrocession — into  Japan's  hands, 
in  and  around  New  Haven,  where  he  No  Russian  army  can  safely  enter  North- 
met  Miss  Masuda.  He  managed  to  spend  ern  Korea.  The  more  Russian  troops 
his  short  vacations  in  Washington,  are  massed  in  Liaotung  Peninsula, 
but  he  utilized  the  long  summer  around  Mukden  and  behind  Vladivos- 
vacations  by  going  to  the  moun-  tok,  the  better  it  pleases  Japan.  For 
tains  or  seashore,  whichever  way  Miss  there  is  no  help  from  the  ocean  side,  and 
Masuda  happened  to  be  going.  On  his  only  one  line  across  wide  Siberia.  When 
return  to  Japan  he  was  rapidly  promoted,  the  break  comes  in  that  line- — as  it  will 
and  was  absent  from  home  to  such  an  come — the  greater  Russia's  army  this 
extent  that  his  children  regarded  him  as  side,  the  greater  her  humiliation.  ■ 
a  family  friend  until  these  last  three  In  foreign  circles  that  know,  this  is 
years,  during  which  for  the  most  part  he  regarded  as  highly  probable.  It  is  cer- 
has  been  on  staff  duty  in  the  Capital,  tain  enough  that  soon  Saghalien,  with  its 
He  was  four  years  naval  attache  in  Paris,  rich  fisheries,  that  Russia  quietly  appro- 
and  after  commanding  one  and  another  priated  in  the  days  of  Japan's  weakness, 
battle  ship  was  made  Rear-Admiral.  will  again  be  a  part  of  Japan's  map.  Her 
About  this  time  he  met  with  a  misfortune  flag  will  probably  fly  over  the  hights  of 
that  came  within  an  ace  of  cutting  short  Vladivostok  and  her  ships  will  float  at 
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peace    in     that   deep    beautiful    harbor.  Let  us  hope  that  this  will  be  the  speedy 

Russia  will  lose  all  that  she  has,  and  all  result.    For  Japan  fights  for  international 

that  she  dreams  of  securing.    The  shores  righteousness    and    for    open    doors    of 

of  the  great  inland    Japan  Sea  will  be  knowledge,  religion  and  commerce,  while 

wholly  Japan's  or  under  her  protectorate.  Russia's  victory  would  mean  the  exten- 

Such  is  the  deep  oath  Japan  has  taken,  sion    of    despotism,    ignorance    and    ex- 

and  in  truth  it  may  be  expected.  elusion. 

Sendai,  Japan. 


The     Bulgarian  Army     and     the 
Threatened  War 

BY  F.  W.  VON  HERBERT 

[Captain  von  Herbert  fought  under  Edhem  Pasha  while  he  was  scarcely  more  than 
a  boy  in  the  campaign  of  '77  and  '78  ;  and  his  book  on  "  The  Defense  of  Plevna  "  has 

been  translated  into  eight  languages.  He  was  in  the  Chilean  war  and  the  Boer  war, 
and  lias  now  gone  to  the  Balkans  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  coming  war  between 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  should  it  be  opened,  as  many  expect,  In  May. — Editor.] 

THE  following  four  points  must  be  teers ;  "  this  is  a  misnomer,  but  it  is  of 

borne  in  mind  by  him  who  wishes  universal  use,  and  a  better  term  has  not 

to  form  an  opinion  on  the  Bui-  yet   been   invented.      Young   men   who 

garian  Army  of  to-day.    They  are  to  be  pass  an  educational  test,  serve  one  year 

considered    as   undebatable    presupposi-  with  the  colors  and  enjoy  certain  priv- 

tions,  upon  which,  and  upon  which  only,  ileges  while  so  doing.    No  exceptions  are 

a  sound  judgment  can  be  based.  made  in  favor  of  Turks,  or  Jews,  or  men 

Firstly. — The     Army     is     young — 25  of  Roumanian  or  Servian  parentage,  as 

years — and    the    Bulgarians    have    not  is  done  in  Turkey,  where  military  service 

borne  arms  for  nearly  five  centuries.  is  made  subject  to  religion. 

Secondly. — The  nation  has  not  fought  The  Army  is  divided  into  three  cate- 

for  her  independence,  but  has  had  it  won  gories :  The  Active  Army,  with  its  own 

for  her  by  others.  Reserve ;   The   Reserve  Army,   and   the 

Thirdly. — The    Army   was    organized  Militia.     The  first  is  permanent,  even  in 

by  Russians,  on  Russian  models,  and  in  peace  (but  not  its  Reserve)  ;  the  second 

Russian  interests.  has  permanent  cadres    (organization  of 

Fourthly. — The    nation   has   inherited  officers  as  nucleus)  ;  the  Militia  has  no 

from  Turkey  qualities  which  are  in  con-  cadres,  and  no  organization,  and  is  the 

flict  with  the  conditions  which  Russia  has  weak  point  of  the  Bulgarian  system. 

superimposed.  The  infantry  man's  twenty-five  years 

The  Army  of  Bulgaria  is  obtained  by  of  liability  to  service  are  apportioned  as 
universal  manhood  service,  after  the  or-  follows :  Colors,  2  ;  Active  Army  Reserve, 
dinary  European  models,  to  which  also  8;  Reserve,  7;  Militia,  8;  total,  25.  For 
Roumania  and  Servia  adhere.  Every  the  other  arms  the  figures  are  :  3,  6,  7,  9 ; 
male  who  is  a  Bulgarian  by  birth,  and  total,  25.  The  privates  of  all  arms  re- 
is  physically  able  to  carry  arms,  is  liable  ceive  a  pay  of  one  franc  per  month, 
to  twenty-five  years'  military  service,  Officers  are  obtained  by  education  and 
commencing  with  the  twentieth  year  of  examination  at  the  Military  College  in 
his  life  in  peace  time,  with  the  eigh-  Sofia,  which  is  fully  up  to  the  highest 
teenth  in  time  of  war.  The  infantry  modern  standards.  The  new  building  is 
serve  two  years  with  the  colors,  the  other  an  imposing  architectural  feature  of  the 
arms  three  years.  Bulgaria  has  the  Ger-  capital.  The  course  lasts  three  and  a 
man  institution  called  "  one-year  volun-  lialf  to  four  years ;  age  of  entrance  is 
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from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years.  There 
is  a  separate  three  years'  staff  course,  hut 
not  a  separate  estabhshment.  Successful 
staff  candidates  are  sent  for  a  year  to 
Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  Germany  or  Bel- 
gium. 

The  Corps  of  Reserve  Officers  is  re- 
cruited from  the  one  year's  volunteers, 
by  means  of  an  examination.  It  is,  to  my 
mind,  one  of  the  best  and  hopeful  fea- 
tures of  the  system.  Sergeant-majors 
with  ten  years'  service  in  the  Active 
Army  may  acquire  commissions  in  the 
Reserve. 

Military  service  is  popular  with  all 
classes.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Turkish 
subjects  make  excellent  Bulgarian  sol- 
diers. The  Army  is  the  pride  of  the  na- 
tion, but  it  is  not  foolishly  idolized  as  is 
the  Army  in  Roumania.  There  is  a 
sturdy,  non-ostentatious  patriotism,  and 
a  keen  desire  to  learn,  and  these  qualities 
enable  the  leaders  to  obtain  excellent  re- 
sults with  the  material  which  the  man- 
hood of  the  nation  provides.  These 
results  are  all  the  more  surprising  and 
creditable,  as  the  standard  of  intelligence 
is  low — the  lowest  of  any  civilized  nation 
which  I  am  acquainted. 

The  following  table  "  gives  to  think  " : 


Even  with  this  modification,  the  Rou- 
manian Army  is  the  most  expensive  of 
the  four  under  consideration,  and  the 
Servian  the  cheapest.  The  Bulgarian  is 
but  little  more  expensive  than  the  Ser- 
vian. But  here  we  have  to  remember 
that  while  the  Administration  of  Bul- 
garia and  Servia  is  fairly  honest,  that  of 
Turkey  and  Roumania  is  not.  The  actual 
sum  squandered  in  corruption  and  mis- 
management is  undoubtedly  greater  in 
Turkey  than  in  Roumania,  but  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  proportion  is  heavier  in 
the  latter. 

As  regards  the  relationship  between 
population  and  Army  at  war  strength, 
here  also  Roumania  occupies  the  worst 
position  (the  percentage  becomes  4.17,  if 
the  increase  of  50,000  men  mentioned 
above  is  taken  into  consideration),  while 
Servia  has  the  best,  and  Bulgaria  is  a 
good  second.  In  judging  the  figures  for 
Turkey  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
Ottoman  Empire  will  have  none  but 
Mohammedan  soldiers. 

Applying  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  this  table  to  Bulgaria,  we  arrive  at 
the  following  results : 

Firstly,  as  regards  money,  Bulgaria 
works   economically   and   honestly,   and 


Turkey. 

Population — Millions     24 

Army — Peace    220,000 

Army— War    1 ,200,000 

Liability    to    service — Years 20 

Military  expenditure  in  normal  times.$35,000,000 
Cost     per     man     per     annum,     war 

strength     $29 

Proportion  of  men  at  war  strength 

to   100   population 5 


Roumania. 

Bulgaria. 

Servia.    Montenegro. 

6 

314 

2y2 

% 

130,000 

48,000 

20,000 

2,000 

200,000 

300,000 

310,000 

40,000 

25 

25 

24 

44 

$10,000,000 

$4,500,000 

$3,500,000 

$125,000 

$50 


3.33 


$15 


8.57 


$11.25 


12.40 


88 


16 


A  comparison  of  the  figures  in  this 
table  is  not  easy,  for  in  the  case  of  Tur- 
key, Bulgaria  and  Servia,  the  war 
strength  includes  certain  Landsturm  for- 
mations of  doubtful  value,  even  of 
doubtful  existence  (the  Mustafiz  of  the 
former,  the  Militia  of  the  second,  the 
Second  Ban  Militia  of  the  latter),  where- 
as the  figure  for  Roumania  gives  merely 
the  Army  actually  available  for  active 
operations.  I  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  additional  force  which  Rou- 
mania could  raise  in  a  levee  en  masse, 
but  I  should  imagine  that  50,000  able 
and  trained,  or  partially  trained,  men 
would  be  forthcoming.  This  brings  her 
total  war  strength  up  to  250,000,  and  the 
cost  down  to  $40  per  annum  per  man. 


obtains  excellent  results  for  her  outlay, 
almost  the  best  obtainable,  taking  the 
Servian  as  the  maximum. 

Secondly,  as  regards  men,  8^  per 
cent,  of  the  population  are  available  for 
war,  which  is  not  up  to  the  Servian 
standard,  but  better  than  the  Turkish, 
and  much  better  than  the  Roumanian, 
achievements. 

Thirdly,  Bulgaria  is  a  match  for  any 
of  her  neighbors,  except  Turkey. 

And  this  last  statement  holds  good, 
even  if  we  deduct  from  the  Turkish  war 
strength  200,000  for  untrained  Mustafiz 
troops,  and  another  250,000  for  troops 
trained,  but  not  available  for  operations 
in  Europe,  by  reasons  of  distance  and 
lack  of  transport. 
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This  brings  the  Turkish  force  down  to  particular,  are  bad,  and  are  also  deficient 
750,000,  and  from  this  one  may  deduct  in  quantity.  But  the  soldier  is  at  liberty 
100,000  for  troops  worn  out  by  the  long  to  wear,  on  the  march,  the  national  raw- 
continued  operations  against  the  Mace-  hide  sandals,  with  bandages  round  foot 
donian  rebels,  who  would  have  to  be  and  leg,  and  better  footgear  for  hard 
replaced  by  fresh  men.  The  result,  650,000,  work  does  not  exist.  On  a  route  march 
is,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  the  strength  nobody  wears  the  doubtful  regulation 
which  Turkey   would  bring  to  bear  on  boots. 

Bulgaria,  and  that  is  more  than  double  There  is  a  serious  shortage  in  the  re- 

the    strength    of   the    Bulgarian    forces,  serve  stock  of  small  arms  ammunition, 

even  if  the  Principality  succeeds  in  call-  and  feverish  attempts  are  now  made  to 

ing  out,  organizing,  and  rendering  fit  for  replenish  the  store. 

the  field,  the  whole  of  her  Militia.     Is,  The    field    artillery    is    armed    with    a 

theii,  the  average  Bulgarian  soldier  worth  Krupp  gun  of  the  1875  pattern,  but  the 

more  than  two  average  Turkish  soldiers  ?  new  howitzer  regiment  of  five  batteries 

The  infantry  is  armed  with  the  Aus-  has  Krupp  guns  of  1894. 
trian  and  Mannlicher  rifle,  which  has  a  The  cavalry  is  the  weak  spot.  Bul- 
magazine  holding  five  cartridges,  and  is  garia  is  not  a  nation  of  horsemen ;  few 
loaded  by  means  of  a  clip.  The  breech  of  her  sons  have  either  liking  or  aptitude 
action  is  of  the  ''  straight  bolt  "  descrip-  for  horsemanship.  The  native  race  of 
tion,  for  which  its  Austrian  inventors  horses  has  deteriorated  during  the  last 
claim  quickness  and  ease  of  loading.  The  thirty  years,  as  has  also  the  Roumanian, 
rifle  is  light  (8  pounds  without  bayonet)  and  in  both  countries  the  reasons  are  un- 
and  handy,  and  of  excellent  make  and  discoverable.  Both  nations  are  making 
finish.  The  soldier  carries  150  rounds  attempts  to  improve  the  breed  by  the  im- 
on  his  person  (pouches,  bandolier,  and  portation  of  Arab  blood;  so  far  Bulgaria 
valise)  ;  130  rounds  per  rifle  are  carried  has  been  more  successful  than  her  rival, 
in  the  ammunition  wagons,  and  by  The  bulk  of  her  military  horses  is  pro- 
mules  ;  total,  280  per  man.  cured  from  Hungary,  but  there  is  a  seri- 

The  new  Turkish  Mauser  rifle  weighs  ous  deficiency,  particularly  in  the  artillery 

8  pounds  9  ounces,  without  bayonet.  The  and  the  train ;  indeed,  the  latter  will  have 

soldier  carries  100  rounds  on  his  person,  to  rely  chiefly  on  the  national  wooden  ox- 

and  400  per  rifle  are  carried  in  the  bat-  carts, 

talion  transport  carts  ;  total,  500  per  man.  The  Bulgarians  are  a    sober    nation ; 

The  Bulgarian  musketry  regulations  drunkenness  is  almost  unknown.  The 
are  a  model  of  what  musketry  regula-  colonel  of  a  regiment  I  visited  has  had 
tions  ought  to  be,  and  the  standard  of  two  cases  in  five  years.  The  young  men 
marksmanship  is  high.  In  spite  of  the  do  not  smoke,  with  few  exceptions  a  pipe 
fact  that  the  foot  soldier  receives  only  is  hardly  ever  seen,  and  the  vice  of  ex- 
21  months'  practical  training  with  the  cessive  cigarette  indulgence  is  confined  to 
colors  (three  months  in  two  years  are  de-  the  alien  town  population.  There  being 
ducted  for  furlough  during  harvest  no  smoking  and  no  drinking,  there  is  no 
time),  and  that  an  unusually  great  por-  spitting.  And  as  the  craving  for  alcohol 
tion  of  his  working  time  is  devoted  to  does  not  exist,  the  crime  which  is  essen- 
shooting,  he  is  smart  on  parade.  The  tially  the  British  soldier's  crime,  of  sell- 
guard-changing  which  I  saw  at  the  Pal-  ing  his  blankets,  boots,  etc.,  for  the  pur- 
ace  (a  regular  Sunday  ceremony — a  com-  pose  of  obtaining  beer,  is  unknown, 
pany  is  on  duty  for  one  week),  was  as  I  have  had  facilities  to  observe  the  re- 
well  done  as  anything  I  have  seen  in  Ger-  cruits,  who  have  been  called  up  this  year 
many.  And  the  Bulgarian  can  march —  a  month  before  the  usual  time.  I  saw 
the  Slivnitza  campaign  has  proved  it.  them  when  they  joined,  dirty,  travel- 
The  Plevna  regiment  did  60  miles  in  26  stained,  expectant,  cheerful !  I  saw  them 
hours,  through  snow  and  slush,  and  this  at  that  important  function,  the  initial 
is  but  one  instance  of  many  that  could  be  bath  in  the  river  (which  to  many  was 
mentioned.  apparently   also   the   first   bath   of   their 

Much  of  the  equipment  is  of  the  cheap  lives)  ;  I  saw  them  two  hours  after  they 

and  nasty  order,  for  Bulgaria  is  a  des-  had   been   clothed,   and   I   have   studied 

perately   poor    country.      The  boots,    in  them  when  they  were  being  taught. 
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The  recruit  is   docile,  quiet,  well  be-  but  he    works   ten   times  as   hard.      He 

haved,  willing  to  learn,  anxious  to  please,  works    his    men  too  hard,  according  to 

but  he  is  incredibly  stupid,  and  cleanli-  some  respect-deserving  opinions.   I  made 

ness  is  a  new  experience  to  him.    He  has  a  note  of  the  time-table,  for  one  day,  of 

to  be  taught  everything,  from  washing  the  Plevna  regiment:  Shooting,  6  to  8; 

his  face  to  sweeping  a  room,  from  mak-  breakfast  and  cleaning,  8  to  9;  fatigue 

ing   his    bed    to    cleaning    a    coffee-pot.  work  on  the  railway   (where  there  is  a 

They  have  an  excellent  system  here.    To  military  stores  shed),  9  to  11.30;  dinner 

every    recruit    is    allotted    for    the    first  and  rest,  11.30  to  2  ;  drill,  2  to  5  ;  tea,  5  to 

week  one  old  soldier,  who  teaches  him  6;    indoor  instruction,  6  to  7.30.      The 

the    domestic    virtues.     Sometimes,     in  teaching  is  done  at  high  pressure,  for  the 

emergencies,  an  old  soldier  will  have  two  soldier  has   only  twenty-one  months  in 

pupils,  but  never  more  than  two.    With-  which  to  learn  everything, 
in  the  last  few  days  they  have  brought        Democratic    Bulgaria   knows   not   the 

to  Sofia,   from  small  stations  where  no  difference  between  a  gentleman    and    a 

recruits  have  joined,  bodies  of  older  men,  man  who  is  not  a  gentleman  because  his 

so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  out  the  principle  father  keeps  a  shop,  and  in  consequence 

of  one  teacher,  one  pupil.      When  the  all    classes    join  the  Military  College  to 

trained  man  has  finished  with  the  young-  become  officers,  education  and  good  con- 

ster,  has  taught  him  how  to  behave  in  the  duct  being  the  only  qualifications.     Most 

barrack-room,  in  the  square,  and  in  the  officers    live   comfortably   on   their   pay. 

street,  has  knocked  a  few  elementary  no-  Plome  produce  is  ridiculously  cheap,  but 

tioiis  of  cleanliness  into  him,  the  drill  in-  all    imported   stuff   is    dear.     For    forty 

structor  takes  him  in  hand.  centimes  you  can  buy  a  large  bottle  of 

In  education  the  country  has  advanced  excellent  native  wine,  but  Austrian  beer 

by  leaps  and  bounds.    The  following  fig-  is  forty  centimes  the  glass.    A  franc  and 

ures  were  given  to  me  by  a  colonel:  In  a  half  will  purchase  a  good  leg  of  mut- 

1888  there  were  1,700  illiterates  in  a  cer-  ton,  but  I  had  to  pay  three  francs  for  a 

tain    contingent    of   recruits    numbering  ^^^!^all  tin  of  meat  extract.     A  lieutenant 

2,000,  or  85  per  cent.     To-day  the  pro-  receives  $400,  a  junior  captain  $600  per 

portion  is  18  per  1,000.   Schools  are  good  annum,  but  a  general  has  only  $2,400. 
and  numerous ;  what  is  wanted  is  not  so        The  number  of  officers  actually  serv- 

much  education  as  intelligence.  ing    falls    short    of     the    requirements. 

Religious  instruction  is  scrupulously  There  were  last  year  only  1,800  officers 
given ;  as  regards  the  recruits,  great  care  on  the  active  list,  the  peace  strength  on 
is  taken  that  attendance  is  regular,  and  paper  being  nearly  3,000.  And  probably 
the  tuition  appropriate.  The  nation,  as  a  this  year  the  figures  will  be  even  more 
whole,  is  not  religious,  and  the  priests  of  unfavorable,  for  many  have  left  the  ser- 
the  Bulgarian  Church  (which  is  now  di-  vice  to  join  the  Macedonian  rebels, 
vorced  from,  the  Greek)  have  neither  the  Both  the  deficiency  of  numbers  and  the 
intelligence  nor  the  education  to  com-  extreme  youth  of  the  senior  ranks  are 
mand  success,  altho  their  personal  char-  unavoidable  defects  in  a  young  army, 
acter  stands  higher  than  it  did  in  Turkish  which  time  will  remedy, 
times ;  then  many  "  popes  "  were  steeped  The  Corps  of  Reserve  Officers  num- 
in  corruption,  intrigue,  vice  and  every  bers  now  nearly  2,000,  and  is  steadily  in- 
other  iniquity.  The  soldiers  of  all  de-  creasing.  It  is  composed  of  lawyers, 
nominations  receive  spiritual  guidance,  merchants,  clerks,  farmers,  teachers,. 
The  Jews  have  two  classes  of  rabbis,  the  officials,  shopkeepers.  These  form  the 
"  Spaniole  "  and  the  "  Poli."  So  con-  best  part  of  the  civilian  population,  and! 
scientiously  is  the  principle  carried  out  what  they  lack  in  knowledge  of  drill  and 
that,  if  there  be  but  one  Turk  among  the  routine  they  make  up  in  intelligence,, 
the  recruits  of  a  regiment,  a  Koja  (Mo-  keenness  and  patriotism.  As  it  so  often 
hammedan  priest  of  the  lower  grade)  is  happens,  the  professional  is  apt  to  sneer 
procured  for  him.  at  the  amateur   (does    not    our    regular 

The  Bulgarian  officer  may  best  be  de-  officer  scoff  at  the  Militia?),  but  the  lat- 

scribed  as  a  "  plodder."     He  has  not  a  ter,  being  more  of  a  reader,  is  frequently 

quarter  of  the  intelligence  of  that  incor-  superior  to  the  other  in  the  science  of  the 

rigible  flaneur,  his  Roumanian  comrade,  military   calling.     To   those   who  know 
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and  think,  the  Reserve  oflBcer  is  the  hope 
and  trust  in  the  coming  war.  Did  not 
our  Militia  save  the  Empire  from  col- 
lapse in  1900? 

The  basis  of  all  theoretical  teaching  is 
German  science  and  German  thought. 
The  drill  is  Russian.  The  institution  of 
the  mess  is  not  known  in  Bulgaria.  The 
married  officer  lives  in  a  hired  house,  the 
unmarried  in  lodgings ;  both  have  their 
meals  at  home;  they  go  to  barracks  in 
the  morning  and  return  in  the  evening, 
much  as  a  merchant  goes  to  his  city 
office.  The  officers  of  the  garrison 
of  Sofia  have  a  handsome  club,  which, 
however,  does  not  correspond  to  our 
mess,  or  to  the  German  **  Casino." 
Regulations,  interior  economy  and  gen- 
eral arrangements  are  after  the  model  of 
the  French  cercle.  The  camaraderie, 
friendship,  affection,  of  the  British  mess 
are  unknown  to  the  Bulgarian  officers. 
So  is  ragging. 

A  few  data  regarding  the  much  mixed 
population  of  the  Principality  will  help 
the  reader  to  form  an  independent  judg- 
ment. 

The  official  census  divides  the  inhabit- 
ants into  Christians  (2,700,000),  Mo- 
hammedans (650,000),  Jews  (30,000), 
and  "others"  (1,000);  total,  3,660,000. 
Round  figures  are  given,  as  the  probable 
increase  since  1893  has  been  taken  into 
consideration. 

The  "  others  "  are  probably  such  gip- 
sies as  openly  confess  to  some  sort  of 
fetish  worship.  The  majority  of  the  no- 
madic gipsies  are,  at  heart,  heathens ;  but 
for  official  purposes  they  style  themselves 
Christians  or  Mohammedans,  according 
to  the  country  they  happen  to  stay  in. 
More  than  half  of  the  Balkan  gipsies  are 
settlers,  and  all  towns  have  gipsy  quar- 
ters. There  are  50,000  gipsies  in  Bul- 
garia, of  whom  20,000  are  nomads. 

The  Jews  are  composed  of  two  dis- 
tinct classes.  The  Spanioles,  descended 
from  Spanish  cmd  Portuguese  fugitives, 
and  the  "  Poles,"  in  which  name  are  in- 
cluded German,  Polish,  Austrian,  Hun- 
garian and  Russian  Israelites.  The 
former  are  prosperous,  educated  and  re- 
spected ;  they  are  mostly  merchants, 
bankers,  money-changers,  or  shopkeep- 
ers ;  their  language  is  a  corrupt  Spanish, 
written  with  Hebrew  characters ;  many 
are  excellent  linguists.  The  Poles  are  the 
pariahs  of  Bulgaria ;    they  are  abjectly 


po  )r,  and  abjectly  miserly,  dirty,  vermin- 
ous, ignorant  and  generally  beastly ;  the 
best  among  them  are  petty  tradesmen 
and  second-hand  dealers ;  the  majority 
are  hawkers  and  beggars ;  their  language 
is  a  hideous  mixture  of  German,  Polish, 
Hebrew  and  Turkish,  the  "  Yiddish  "  of 
the  East. 

The  *'  Mohammedans  "  of  the  census 
are,  of  course,  the  Turks  who  chose  to 
remain  in  Bulgaria  when  the  Principality 
shook  off  the  Ottoman  yoke.  They  are 
quiet,  well-behaved  and  fairly  prosper- 
ous, and  they  keep  clear  of  politics.  They 
are  liked  as  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens, 
and  Bulgaria  has  recently  offered  facili- 
ties to  former  Sofia,  Plevna,  or  Widdin 
Turks,  who  wish  to  return  to  their  old 
homes.  The  term  "  Mohammedans  "  in- 
cludes also  a  very  peculiar  tribe,  the 
Pomakes,  or  renegade  Bulgarians,  of 
whom  there  are  150,000,  and  whose  prin- 
cipal habitation  is  the  district  between 
Plevna  and  Lovdcha.  They  partake  of 
the  characteristic  of  all  renegades,  inas- 
much as  they  are  more  fanatical  than  the 
wildest  Mohammedans.  Their  conver- 
sion dates  from  the  sixteenth  century.  At 
one  time — not  so  many  years  ago — their 
name  stank  in  Europe,  for  all  the  notori- 
ous Balkan  brigands  have  been  Pomakes. 
A  small  branch  of  this  tribe  dwells  in  the 
Rhodope  mountains ;  these  are  nomadic 
and  when  they  have  committed  robberies 
on  Bulgarian  territory,  they  cross  'the 
frontier  into  Turkey,  and  vice  versa. 
They  are  still  brigands,  as  the  case  of 
Miss  Stone  has  proved.  The  Pomakes 
speak  Bulgarian,  but  most  of  them  know 
Turkish. 

The  2,700,000  Christians  of  Bulgaria 
include : 

Greeks,  60,000,  in  all  the  larger  towns ! 
traders,  brokers,  money-changers. 

Armenians,  8,000,  in  the  towns. 

Roumanians,  60,000,  in  the  northwest- 
ern corner,  around  Widdin ;  here  there 
are  whole  districts  where  nothing  but 
Roumanian  is  spoken. 

Servians,  6,000,  along  the  frontier; 
many  of  these  are  Roman  Catholics. 

There  are  also  several  thousands  of 
Circassians  (locally  called  ''Tatars"), 
the  sons  of  the  notorious  Bashi  Bazoacks 
of  1875  and  1876;  and  6,000  foreigners, 
mostly  Germans. 

Of  this  heterogeneous  material  the 
Bulgarian  Army  is  composed. 
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The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
population  is  agricultural.  Commerce  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  foreigners  ;  retail  trade 
in  those  of  the  Jews,  Greeks  and  Ar- 
menians. Manufacture  is  insignificant, 
but  there  is  some  cottage  industry 
(weaving,  embroidery,  lace,  pottery,  sil- 
ver-filagree). There  is  no  mining,  in 
spite  of  the  hidden  wealth  of  the  Balkans. 
For  enterprise  money  is  lacking.  The 
climate  is  glorious,  the  soil  magnificent, 
the  produce  of  any  country  and  any  lati- 
tude will  grow  here  almost  without  care. 

The  Bulgarians  proper  are,  contrary 
to  the  general  opinion,  not  Slavs,  except 
in  language.  They  are  of  Ugrian  de- 
scent, a  branch  of  the  Huns ;  they  are, 
therefore,  related  to  the  Turks  and  the 
Magyars,  not  to  the  Russians.  In  the 
tenth  century  they  adopted  Christianity, 
the  Slav  language  and  the  Cyrillian  al- 
phabet. 

In  giving  the  relative  strength  of  the 
Turkish  and  Bulgarian  forces,  I  proved 
that  if  the  Bulgarian  soldier  wishes  to 
hold  his  own  against  the  Turk  he  must 
be  worth  more  than  two  Turkish  sol- 
diers :  if  he  wishes  to  beat  him,  he  must 
be  worth  at  least  three  Turks.  I  asked: 
Is  the  military  value  of  one  Bulgarian 
soldier  really  equal  to  that  ©f  two  or  three 
Turkish  ? 

This  question  may  be  propounded  in 
another  shape. 

That  the  Turk  was  a  match  for  three 
to  four  Russians  in  the  year  of  war  1877 
is  amply  proved  by  the  records  of  his- 
tory. There  appears  to  have  been  no  de- 
terioration in  1897,  but  here  the  opponent 
was  so  contemxptible  that  it  is  wiser  to 
leave  this  ludicrous  campaign  out  of  the 
calculation.  The  question  may,  there- 
fore, assume  the  following  form :  Has 
the  Turkish  nation,  in  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, degenerated  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  military  value  of  her  forces  is  now  a 
sixth,  or  a  ninth,  of  what  it  was? 

One  may  reasonably  ask,  wherein  lies 
this  enormous  (fancied)  superioritv  of 
the  quality  of  the  Bulgarian  forces  ?  The 
great  majority  of  the  Bulgarian  people 
desire  war;  they  are  asking  for  it  daily; 


and  they  imagine  that  they  possess  this 
superiority. 

It  can  only  be  in  any  of  the  following: 
Physique,  intelligence,  education,  mili- 
tary training,  morale,  in  which  latter  I 
include  courage,  discipline,  endurance, 
patriotism,  the  sense  of  duty  and  of  sacri- 
fice, and  a  belief  in  the  righteousness  of 
the  cause. 

The  Bulgarian  physique  is  good,  but 
not  better  than  the  Turkish.  In  intelli- 
gence the  Turk  stands  immeasurably 
higher  than  his  opponent.  Elementary 
education — none  other  concerns  us  here 
— is  on  about  the  same  level  in  the  two 
countries.  Of  the  training  of  the  Turk- 
ish soldier  I  cannot  speak  at  present,  as 
I  have  not  seen  him  for  many  years. 
And  as  regards  morale,  no  doubt  the  dis- 
cipline in  the  Bulgarian  Army  is  excel- 
lent; no  doubt  the  Bulgar  is  brave  and 
enduring;  no  doubt  there  is  at  present  a 
strong  sense  of  patriotism  and  duty,  a 
keen  desire  of  sacrifice,  an  overwhelming 
belief  in  the  cause ;  but  has  not  the  Turk, 
when  called  upon,  displayed  all  these 
qualities  in  an  extraordinarily  high  de- 
gree, the  highest  almost  known  in  mod- 
ern history? 

One  word  regarding  the  future  of  the 
Bulgarian  Army.  When  the  Macedonian 
has  ceased  to  trouble  and  the  Turk  is  at 
rest  the  nation  will  gradually  drift  to- 
ward the  Swiss  ideal — not  to  its  complete 
realization,  no  standing  army  and  all 
militia,  but  to  some  stage  similar  to  that 
at  which  Montenegro  has  arrived ;  a  very 
small  but  highly  efficient  force  actually 
under  arms,  and  a  large,  well  trained  re- 
serve, comprising  practically  the  whole 
able  manhood  of  the  nation.  Servia  is 
advancing  along  that  line ;  and,  in  truth, 
this  is  the  only  practicable  and  perma- 
nent solution  of  the  military  question  for 
a  small,  poor,  agricultural  State.  And 
there  are  indications  that  thinking  men, 
even  in  powerful  and  rich  countries,  are 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  army 
of  the  future  will  be  the  Militia,  Reserve 
or  Landwehr,  which  alone  can  provide 
efficiency  without  loss  of  labor,  without 
waste  of  wealth-producing  power. 

Sofia,  Bulgaria. 


King  Edward  VII  and  His  Parliament 


BY  JUSTIN   M'CARTHY 


JUST  now  the  air  is  filled  for  us  here  in 
England  with  all  manner  of  rumors 
about  difficulties  arising  between 
King  Edward  and  some  of  his  Ministers. 
'J'he  general  effect  of  all  that  one  can 
hear  from  anything  like  authoritative  and 
trustworthy  sources  is  that  the  King  has 
entered  upon  a  career  of  genuine  and 
high-minded  statesmanship,  and  is  doing 
his  best  to  make  his  reign  memorable  by 
enlightened  and  upright  measures.  Every 
evidence  on  which  we  can  place  any  re- 
liance shows  that  he  is  determined  that 
full  justice  shall  be  done  to  the  rightful 
claims  of  Ireland,  and,  indeed,  this  was  to 
be  seen  from  the  very  moment  when  he 
appointed  .  Sir  Anthony  MacDonnell 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  a  position  which  is  practically 
the  chief  working  place  in  the  Irish  Gov- 
ernment. The  King,  as  every  one  be- 
lieves, used  his  influence  from  the  mo- 
ment when  he  came  to  the  throne  in  order 
to  bring  the  calamitous  South  African 
war  to  an  end,  and  it  is  understood  that 
he  is  wholly  opposed  to  the  policy  which 
would  introduce  Chinese  slavery  into  the 
industries  of  the  Transvaal  for  the  benefit 
of  the  wealthy  mine  owners.  But  the 
great  difficulty  consists  in  the  fact  that 
His  Majesty's  Ministers  are  in  what 
seems  to  be  hopeless  disagreement  among 
themselves  on  all  the  leading  principles  of 
policy  and  government.  Some  of  the 
most  enlightened  statesmen,  who  until 
lately  held  a  place  in  the  administration, 
have  withdrawn  from  it  because  they 
could  not  stand  the  principles  and  the 
practices  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  is  now 
himself  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. There  are,  however,  still  in  the 
Ministry  some  men  who  would  even  out- 
Chamberlain  Chamberlain  himself  in  the 
worst  parts  of  his  policy,  and  these  men 
are  under  the  impression  that  they  have 
a  strong  support  in  the  Conservative 
party  throughout  the  country. 

No  one  who  knows  Mr.  Arthur  Bal- 
four can  believe  that  he  has  any  sympathy 
whatever  with  some  of  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  or  that  he  felt  any  per- 


sonal approval  of  the  policy  which  forced 
on  and  carried  through  the  South  Afri- 
can War.  But  Mr.  Balfour  has  for  a  long 
time  been  too  much  out  of  health  to  throw 
his  whole  soul  and  energy  into  any  polit- 
ical struggle.  He  was  for  a  considerable 
time  compelled  to  absent  himself  alto- 
gether from  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
when  he  did  return  there  it  soon  became 
clear  that  he  had  not  the  physical  energy 
needed  for  the  conduct  of  affairs  during 
so  serious  and  perplexing  a  crisis.  Every 
day  we  hear  reports  to  the  effect  that  his 
health  threatens  again  to  break  down  al- 
together and  that  he  may  be  expected  be- 
fore long  to  announce  his  intention  of 
withdrawing  absolutely  from  public  life. 
We  seem  to  live,  in  fact,  at  a  time  when 
anything  may  be  expected,  and  when  to- 
day's condition  of  things  may  be  suc- 
ceeded by  something  bewilderingly  differ- 
rent  to-morrow. 

The  one  great  question  which  men  are 
asking  each  other  is  whether  His  Majes- 
ty's Ministers  intend  to  fight  the  session 
on  to  the  end,  or  whether  they  will  decide 
to  dissolve  Parliament  immediately  and 
take  the  verdict  of  the  country  by  means 
of  a  General  Election.  If  there  had  been 
at  the  opening  of  the  session  a  very 
strong  and  energetic  Liberal  Party  in  op- 
position, I  think  it  is  almost  certain  that 
such  a  course  could  have  been  forced 
upon  the  Government,  and  with  every 
hope  that  the  result  of  the  General  Elec- 
tion would  be  the  return  of  the  Liberal 
Party  to  power.  But  for  some  reason  or 
other  the  Liberal  opposition  has  not 
shown  any  strength  or  any  decision  dur- 
ing the  present  session  or  the  last,  and  the 
work  of  genuine  and  vigorous  opposition 
has  been  left  altogether  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  John  Redmond  and  his  gallant  and 
united  band  of  Irish  Nationalist  mem- 
bers. One  fact  at  least  may  be  taken  as 
certain  that,  however  the  movements  of 
Parliament  since  King  Edward  came  to 
the  throne  may  have  affected  the  Con- 
servative Government  or  the  Liberal  op- 
position, they  have  enabled  the  Irish  Na- 
tionalist Party  to  raise  itself  to  a  more 
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commanding  position  in  the  House  of 
Commons  than  it  ever  held  since  Parnell 
reached  the  zenith  of  his  power.  While 
writing  this  article  I  have  actually  re- 
ceived the  news  that  Mr.  Redmond  has 
in  the  debate  on  the  estimates  for  Irish 
Education  inflicted  a  positive  defeat  on 
the  Government.  He  carried  a  motion 
for  a  reduction  in  one  of  the  estimates  by 
a  majority  of  ii.  The  Government  may 
affect  to  think  lightly  of  this  defeat  as  a 
mere  casual  incident,  but  every  cool  ob- 
server must  know  that  it  carries  with  it 
something  like  a  death  warning. 

The  news  just  now  is  that  Chamberlain 
is  returning  from  Egypt  in  an  improved 
condition  of  health,  and  if  he  does  really 
come  back  to  the  House  of  Commons  at 
once,  it  is  certain  that  he  will  add  new  life 
and  new  interest  to  the  struggles  of  the 
wrecked  and  wrecking  parties.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  unconcerned  observer 
I,  at  least,  should  be  very  glad  of  Cham- 
berlain's return,  because  we  should  then 
begin  to  have  some  clearer  understanding 
as  to  what  the  rival  Conservative  parties 
were  expected  to  do.  It  has  to  be  said 
for  Joseph  Chamberlain  that  when  he 
speaks  he  never  fails  to  give    you    the 


clearest  understanding  of  what  he  means 
to  do  at  the  time.  I  am  far  from  suggest- 
ing that  any  policy  which  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain may  describe  as  his  policy  this  day 
might  be  safely  regarded  as  his  probable 
policy  for  this  day  twelve  months,  but  what 
he  intends  to  do  at  the  moment  he  can  al- 
ways set  forth  in  language  which  the  dull- 
est cannot  fail  to  understand.  Our  pres- 
ent difficulty  is  that  many  of  the  leading 
men  on  both  sides  of  the  House  do  not 
seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds  as  to 
what  course  they  intend  to  pursue ;  or,  if 
they  have  thus  made  up  their  minds,  are 
not  able  to  put  their  resolve  into  words 
which  the  ordinary  mortal  can  under- 
stand. When  Joseph  Chamberlain  speaks 
we  shall  at  all  events  fully  know  what  he 
means  us  to  understand. 

The  public  life  of  Great  Britain  will  be 
much  the  poorer  by  the  withdrawal  from 
it  of  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt.  Sir 
William  is  the  last  of  that  group  of  really 
great  politicians  to  whom  belonged  Glad- 
stone and  Disraeli,  Bright  and  Cobden, 
and  the  eloquent  Lord  Derby,  the  "  Ru- 
pert of  debate."  I  can  well  remember  all 
these  men,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  Sir  William  Harcourt  fairly  deserves 
to  be  ranked  among  them.  If  he  was  not 
one  of  the  greatest  among  the  group,  his 
career  as  a  statesman  and  a  parliamentary 
debater  must  always  be  associated  with 
its  fame.  Harcourt  won  distinction,  as 
did  Gladstone  and  Disraeli,  in  other  fields 
besides  that  of  political  warfare.  He  was 
eminent  as  a  legal  advocate  and  as  a 
writer  before  he  entered  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  won  high  reputation  by 
an  important  series  of  essays  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Times  under  the  signature 
of  "  Historicus,"  essays  which,  afterward 
published  in  a  volumiC,  went  through 
many  editions  and  found  readers  all  over 
the  world,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  writers  in  the  Saturday  Review 
during  that  periodical's  earliest  and  most 
brilliant  days.  I  followed  with  interest 
the  greater  part  of  his  career  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  him  during  the  many  years  when  I 
was  entitled  to  occupy  a  seat  there.  He 
was  in  every  sense  a  great  Parliamentary 
debater.  He  could  hardly  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  an  orator  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word — an  orator,  for  example,  of 
the  order  of  Gladstone  and  Bright,  for 
he    wanted    something   of   that   gift    of 
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imagination  which  is  needed  for  the  no- 
blest style  of  eloquence,  and  in  this  qual- 
ity he  resembled  perhaps  Disraeli  rather 
than  Gladstone  or  Bright.  But  as  a  de- 
bater he  has  not  had  for  many  years  a 
superior  and  has  hardly,  indeed,  had  an 
equal  in  the  House  of  Commons.  His  ap- 
pearance, his  manner  and  his  voice  were 
impressive ;  he  was  ever  quick  with  reply 
and  retort ;  he  always  made  himself  thor- 
oughly a  master  of  his  subject,  and  he 
had  a  ready  and  happy  gift  of  sarcasm 
which  he  sometimes  used  as  unsparingly 
as  Disraeli  himself  could  have  done. 
Then,  he  was  unquestionably  a  statesman 
with  an  especial  gift  for  finance,  and  his 
celebrated  ''  Death  Duties "  Budget 
brought  in  a  few  years  ago,  when  he  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  an 
event  in  the  history  of  English  financial 
administration.  I  have  heard  many  men 
complain  that  his  manner  was  overbearing 
and  that  he  was  difficult  to  approach.  I 
can  only  say  that  I  had  ample  opportuni- 
ties of  becoming  acquainted  with  his 
ways  and  his  deportment  in  the  House, 
and  I  never  found  him  anything  but  fair- 
minded,  genial  and  ready  to  give  his  full- 
est attention  to  every  reasonable  sugges- 
tion. The  Irish  National  Party,  of  which 
I  was  a  member,  was  often  at  one  time 
brought  into  keen  antagonism  with  the 
Liberal  administrations  to  which  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt  belonged,  and  we  always 
found  that  even  when  our  political  atti- 
tude was  most  antagonistic  he  was  ever 
ready  to  give  a  full  and  fair  hearing  to 
any  representations  which  we  had  to 
make  where  the  especial  interests  of  our 
country  were  concerned. 

For  myself  I  can  only  say  that  I  knew 
him  privately  as  well  as  publicly,  and  that 
I  never  received  anything  at  his  hands 
but  courtesy,  kindness  and  friendship. 
He  always  seemed  so  full  of  vital  power 
and  energy,  so  unlike  a  man  conscious 
that  he  is  bending  under  the  weight  of 
years,  that  it  greatly  surprised  me  to  hear 
of  his  positive  resolve  to  withdraw  alto- 
gether from  public  life.  ''  Happy  the 
man,"  says  Thackeray,  "  who  quits  the 
field  in  time  and  yields  his  broken  sword 
to  Fate,  the  conqueror,  with  a  resigned 
and  cheerful  heart."  But,  then,  Har- 
court's  sword  was  not  broken,  and,  so  far 
as  any  one  could  judge,  he  is  just  as  ca- 
pable of  wielding  it  now  with  strength 
and  skill  as  he  was  in  anv  of  his  brilliant 


fighting  days.  My  American  readers  will 
remember  that  Sir  William  Harcourt 
married  as  his  second  wife  the  daughter 
of  your  famous  historian,  Motley.  His 
son,  Lewis  Vernon  Harcourt,  a  man  of 
high  capacity  and  culture,  who  has  just 
been  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Jiouse  of 
Commons,  is  also  married  to  an  American 
wife.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  House  of 
Commons  could  never  look  like  the  same 
place  after  Sir  William  Harcourt's  retire- 
ment that  it  used  to  be  when  his  stately 
presence  was  conspicuous  there. 

English  letters  and  scholarship  have 
sustained  a  severe  loss  since  I  last  wrote 
to  The  Independent  by  the  death  of 
Leslie  Stephen.  Indeed,  it  might  almost 
be  said  that  a  whole  school  or  generation 
of  our  literature  came  to  the  close  of  its 
work  when  this  eminent  man  passed 
away  from  among  us.  Leslie  Stephen 
came  of  a  highly  distinguished  and  cul- 
tured family.  His  father  and  brother  won 
for  themselves  fame  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  also  made  for  themselves  a 
mark  in  literature.  Leslie  Stephen  was 
one  of  the  foremost,  most  versatile  and 
brilliant  of  modern  English  essayists,  and 
he  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the 
Cornhill  Magazine,  the  publication  which 
began  its  career  under  the  leadership  of 
Thackeray.     Leslie   Stephen   had  closer 
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associations  with  Thackeray  than  the  suc- 
cession to  the  editorial  place,  for  he  mar- 
ried one  of  Thrackeray's  two  daughters. 
This  lady  died  some  years  after  her  mar- 
riage. Her  sister,  Mrs.  Ritchie,  is  still 
among  us ;  is  one  of  our  most  charming 
and  gifted  authoresses,  and  has  a  large 
circle  of  friends  among  whom  I  hope  I 
may  have  the  honor  of  regarding  myself 
as  one.  Leslie  Stephen  wrote  for  many 
other  high  class  publications  as  well  as 
the  Cornhill  Magazine,  and  his  vivid  style 
and  his  suffusing,  never  obtrusive,  schol- 
arship were  a  source  of  delight  and  in- 
struction to  unnumbered  readers.  Of  late 
he  had  given  himself  up  almost  exclusive- 
ly to  his  work  in  the  great  ''  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,"  in  the  produc- 
tion of  which  he  took  a  leading  and  an 
untiring  part.  He  was,  in  fact,  for  a  long 
period  the  chief  editor  of  the  work.  He 
held  for  a  time  the  position  of  lecturer 
on  English  literature  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  He  was  not  a  man  to  be  met 
very  often  in  public  life,  and  followed 
his  own  successful  career  without  the 
slightest  effort  to  make  himself  a  con- 
spicuous figure  on  platforms  or  in  so- 
ciety; but  none  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  meet  him  in  private  life  could  ever 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  quiet  charm  of 
his  manners.  I  associate  him  not  un- 
naturally with  the  era  of  Thackeray,  an 
era  which  may  now  be  said  to  have  passed 
entirely  away  into  literary  history. 

Another  man  of  mark  has  been  with- 
drawn from  our  literature  by  the  death 
of  Canon  Ainger,  who,  altho  by  pro- 
fession a  churchman,  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  literary  work,  and  is  mainlv  re- 


membered by  many  readers  as  an  essayist, 
a  biograj)her  and  an  editor.  His  luemoir 
of  Charles  Lamb  is  an  invaluable  contri- 
bution to  our  store  of  biography.  Canon 
Ainger  was  to  be  met  with  in  public  much 
more  often  than  Leslie  Stephen,  for  it 
gave  him  pleasure  to  make  an  appearance 
at  literary  dinner  parties  and  other  such 
gatherings,  and  he  was  unquestionably  a 
wit  and  humorist  of  the  first  order.  I 
have  more  than  once  had  the  good  luck 
to  form  one  of  the  company  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  we  all  knew  in  advance  that 
Canon  Ainger's  speech  would  be  the 
event  of  the  evening,  and  I  may  safely 
say  that  we  were  never  disappointed. 
Canon  Ainger  was  the  most  cordial  ad- 
mirer of  the  humors  of  Thomas  Hood, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  vindicate  with 
a  delightful  mixture  of  sound  common 
sense  and  sparkling  wit  Hood's  tendency 
to  interlard  some  even  of  his  serious 
poems  with  mere  puns.  Ainger  declares 
that  ''to  hear  of  any  ordinary  man  that  he 
makes  puns  is  properly  a  warning  to 
avoid  his  society.  For  with  the  funny 
man  the  verbal  coincidence  is  everything ; 
there  is  nothing  underlying  it  or  beyond 
it.  In  the  hands  of  a  Hood  the  pun  be- 
comes an  element  in  his  fancy,  humor,  his 
ethical  teaching,  even  in  his  pathos.  As 
ordinarily  experienced  the  pun  is  the  ir- 
reconcilable enemy  of  these  things.  Hood 
saw  and  was  the  first  to  show  that  the 
pun  might  become  even  their  handmaid." 
Canon  Ainger  was,  indeed,  in  many  of 
his  ways,  altho  in  not  all  of  his  views,  the 
Sydney  Smith  of  our  modern  London 
days. 

London,  England 
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Mountains 

BY   MAJOR-GENERAL  O.  O,  HOWARD,  U.S.A.,  RETIRED 

[General  Howard  founded  the  liineoln  Memorial  University  at  Cumberland  Gap, 
Tenn.,  mentioned  in  this  article,  and  is  president  of  its  Board  of  Trustees.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  he  has  taken  a  very  practical  interest  in  the  "  mountain  whites," 
and  his  frecpient  trips  through  their  country  have  made  him  an  authoiity  on  them  and 
their  region. — Editor.] 


THE  first  time  I  visited  Jackson, 
Ky.,  two  years  ago,  I  was  made 
■  to  realize  more  than  I  could  with- 
out personal  experience  the  feud  spirit 
and  something  of  the  mischief  it  effects. 
Just  then  there  was  apparently  an  armed 
neutrality.  The  parties  were  divided 
about  equally  on 
the  one  side  and 
on  the  other  side 
of  the  controversy. 
It  was  difficult  to 
get  them  into  a 
common  assembly 
without  an  out- 
break. The  insti- 
tute, which  has 
fine  industrial  fea- 
tures, was  almost 
destitute  of  stu- 
dents. Parents 
outside  of  Jack- 
son, far  and  near, 
were  afraid  to 
send  their  chil- 
dren. Strong  men 
with  tears  depre- 
cated the  acute 
condition  of  af- 
fairs. 

A  little  later  I 
sat  at  a  table 
where  there  were 
confidential  c  o  n- 
versations      and 

hints  that  something  was  to  be  done  in 
the  line  of  revenge.  One  of  the  guests 
at  that  table,  a  young  man  about  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  quiet  and  peaceful  in 
appearance,  was  Curtis  Jett,  the  very 
young  man  who  is  now  under  conviction 
for  having  shot  Marcum  in  the  city  of 
Jackson. 

I  asked  a  good  woman  who  knew  him 
what  she  thought  of  him.     This  was  at 
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my  second  visit  after  he  had  been  ar- 
rested. She  said  he  was  a  very  quiet 
man  and  never  had  killed  anybody  ex- 
cept when  under  the  influence  of  drink, 
and  then  had  shot  only  two  or  three 
men. 

While  this  feud  spirit  is  recognizable, 

yet  it  does  not  ap- 
p  e  a  r  throughout 
the  mountain 
country  except 
when  there  is 
some  occasion  to 
bring  it  out,  and 
then  whisky  al- 
ways performs  its 
part.  For  exam- 
ple, after  one  of 
our  meetings  in  a 
small  village  near 
the  railroad,  just 
as  the  congrega- 
tion was  leaving 
the  large  tent  of 
worship,  two  men 
came  riding  along 
on  the  same  horse. 
One,  half  intoxi- 
cated, slipped  off 
behind  the  horse 
and  pulled  out  his 
revolver.  He  said 
he    was    going    to 

shoot    Will    . 

The  women  and 
children  ran  and  screamed,  and  for 
a  time  there  was  a  social  ferment  very 
much  as  occurred  in  war  time,  when 
skirmishers  from  both  sides  came  into 
a  village.  Several  men  quieted  the  bel- 
ligerent and  got  him  away ;  then  the  ter- 
ror ceased.     Had   he   found   Will  

doubtless  he  would  have  emptied  his  re- 
volver. 

It  is  difficult  for  most  people  to  take 
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in  the  geography  of  what  are  called  the 
'*  Cumberland  Mountains,"  or  the  Ap- 
palachian Ranges.  So  far  as  I  have 
observed,  and  I  have  of  late  made  two 
extensive  journeys  on  horseback  through 
this  rough  country,  there  is  not  dis- 
tinctly visible  from  any  quarter  any  regu- 
larly defined  range. 

Starting  from  Richmond,  Ky.,  not 
far  from  Berea  College  in  the  Blue 
Grass  region,  and  passing  southward  I 
found  rough  shaggy  mountains,  more 
or  less  elevated,  and  narrow  valleys,  and 
following  on  directly  south  to  Knoxville,a 
distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  there  was 
no  breadth  of  country  that  I  would  call 
level ;  no  prairie.  It  is  all  mountain  and 
valley.  Again,  I  left  Wilmore,  Ky.,  near 
Lexington,  and  ran  up  to  Jackson, 
then  passed  through  several  counties 
such  as  Lee,  Perry,  Leslie,  Bell  and  Har- 
lan in  Kentucky,  and  Claiborne,  Ten- 
nessee, a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  all  distinctly  mountainous. 
The  three  forks  of  the  Kentucky  River 
course  through  narrow  valleys,  and 
little  streams  run  into  these  forks  all  the 
way  to  the  very  upper  reaches  which 
are  near  the  divide  that  passes  from 
the  Kentucky  over  into  the*  Cumberland 
River.  In  these  little  valleys  I  found 
steep  hillsides  and  very  little  cultivable 


land.  Where  the  mountain  streams 
flowed  there  were  torrents  in  the  spring- 
time, but  only  gentle  rivulets  in  the  har- 
vest season.  Through  the  highest  range, 
the  divide  between  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, is  Cumberland  Gap.  Make  that 
pass  a  center,  and  describe  a  circle  with 
a  radius  of  sixty  miles,  you  thus  take 
in  a  vast  proportion  of  this  very  irregular 
mountain  region. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  ''  Gap  "  I  have 
visited  the  villages,  and  those  along  the 
lines  of  the  two  railroads  which  have 
from  twenty  to  one  hundred  houses,  some 
frame  and  some  after  the  old  log  pat- 
tern. More  frame  houses  than  log  struc- 
tures are  seen  at  the  railroad  stations. 

In  this  country  so  mapped  out,  which 
includes  portions  of  Virginia,  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  and  touches  the  edge  of 
North  Carolina,  there  are  about  three 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The  most 
of  them  live  in  such  valleys  as  I  have 
described  and  in  homes  such  as  those  of 
which  I  send  you  pictures.  Almost  every- 
where these  homes  are  now  being  im- 
proved as  the  people  gain  in  means  and 
in  intelligence.  Off  the  railways,  where 
I  went,  the  homes  were  usually  from 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile  apart,  and  they 
furnished  an  average  of  seven  children 
to  a  family.     Some  of  the  families  had 
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as  high  as  from  twelve  to  fifteen  chil- 
dren. One  Howard  family,  in  Breathitt 
County  in  the  mountains,  had  twenty 
sons  and  several  daughters. 

Away  from  the  railroad  lines,  passing 
over  a  few  high  hills  and  ridges,  I  came 
to  regions  where  the  roads  were  too  bad 
for  wagons  and  where  the  people  trav- 
eled on  horseback  or  muleback  alto- 
gether. 

I  found  that  the  schools  had  been 
spreading  from  the  county  seat  of  each 
county  through  which  I  passed  out  into 
the  various  parts  of  its  jurisdiction. 
When  I  was  in  Leslie  County,  for  ex- 
ample, there  was  a  convention  of  teach- 
ers, who  were  being  examined  as  to  their 
fitness  to  teach  before  being  sent  out,  far 
and  near,  to  take  their  places  and  hold 
schools  in  poor  buildings,  sometimes 
without  windows,  with  only  doors  for 
lighting,  to  hold  and  teach  their  pupils 
as  well  as  they  could  for  eight  or  twelve 
weeks,  according  to  the  amount  of  money 
appropriated  by  the  State  or  the  county 
for  their  support.  This  work  I  saw  was 
supervised  by  two  Presbyterian  mission- 
aries, working  harmoniously  with  the  of- 
ficials of  the  county. 

In  much  of  the  territory  through  which 


I  went  there  were  no  books  and  seldom 
did  I  find  a  newspaper  of  any  kind.  Yet 
the  interest  in  behalf  of  the  children  had 
begun  to  develop.  People  all  along  my 
route  talked  about  the  schools.  My  com- 
panion in  my  first  journey.  Dr.  E.  O. 
Guerrant,  of  Kentucky,  at  the  head  of 
the  Inland  Mission,  has  sent  out  into  the 
mountains  and  valleys  a  hundred  teach- 
ers to  a  hundred  dififerent  stations.  In 
the  districts  held  by  him  I  usually  found 
a  store  and  a  meeting  house.  I  left  his 
work  when  I  passed  the  "  Log  College  " 
at  Squabble  Creek,  near  the  eastern 
border  of  Perry  County.  Hundreds  of 
children  were  then  flocking  to  that  "  Log 
College."  A  great  number  of  them  could 
not  read,  but  the  enthusiasm  for  knowl- 
edge among  adults  and  little  ones  was 
great  and  growing.  The  inhabitants  de- 
clared themselves  willing  to  make  any 
sacrifice  that  their  children  might  have 
better  advantages  than  they  themselves 
had  had. 

It  seemed  extraordinary  to  me  as  I 
rode  along  to  find  such  a  vast  number 
of  people  living  in  that  mountain  coun- 
try. After  I  left  Jackson,  and,  in  fact, 
also  later,  after  I  had  left  the  Log  College 
and  gone  southward,  I  did  not  see  one 
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black  man  in  all  that  region.  At  Jack- 
son I  saw  a  small  group  of  them,  and  at 
JMncvillc,  where  I  came  out  of  the 
rougher  wilderness  to  the  railroad,  I 
found  quite  a  large  settlement  of  ne- 
groes. For  some  reason  the  mountain 
whites  and  the  negroes  have  not  af- 
filiated. The  mountaineers  here  are  not 
idle  and  listless ;  they  are  an  industrious, 
hard-working  people.  John  Fox,  Jr.,  in 
his  "  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom 
Come,"  has  magnificently  drawn  and 
painted  in  clear  cut  object  lessons  the 
difference  between  the  Blue  Grass  peo- 
ple and  the  people  of  the  mountains ; 
only,  one  would  infer  that  his  Chad  Bu- 
ford,  with  kingiy  qualities,  was  an  ex- 
ception. My  experience  would  warrant 
me  in  saying  that  vast  numbers  of  the 
young  men  of  to-day  among  the  rugged 
hills  have  similar  qualities.  Of  course 
there  are  a  few  who  are  found  in  squalor 
and  degradation,  but  they  are  but  few 
compared  with  the  many  who,  like  the 
children  of  the  New  England  highlands, 
are  intelligent  and  susceptible  of  any  de- 
gre  of  culture.  I  met  a  free,  bold  spirit 
everywhere.  The  young  men,  we  have 
noticed,  with  a  little  discipline — rather 
hard  to  give  it  is  true — make  the  very 
best  soldiers  and  the  most  enterprising 
students.  Hawaii,  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines, with  all  that  goes  with  these 
names,  have  been  drawing  from  them. 
They  are  like  the  Rough  Riders  of 
Roosevelt.  The  schools,  such  as  they 
have,  are  alive  with  such  spirited  youth. 
You  ask  me  then,  "  What  do  they  most 
need  ?  "  I  answer  at  once,  "  Good  schools 
and  good  roads."  In  all  my  educational 
work  of  thirty  years  I  have  followed  this 
thought  and  epigram — namely,  "  You 
cannot  keep  up  the  lower  grades  in  school 
operations  without  the  higher."  The 
college  life  was  a  stay  and  support  to 
the  common  schools  for  many  years.  The 
academy  fed  the  college.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  small  number  reached  by  higher 
grade  institutions  then  existing,  those 
educational  leaders  like  Horace  Mann 
led  off  and  established  the  high  and  nor- 
mal schools  which  for  a  time  seemed  to 
be  hostile  to  the  college  and  university. 
Later  we  have  found  in  the  West  and 
in  the  South  that  it  was  wise  to  have 
object  lessons  set  forth  in  what  I  have 
been  pleased  to  call  ''  universities,"  like 
that  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,    or   that    of 


Minneapolis,  or  for  the  liberated  race, 
including  those  of  any  race  who  are 
willing  to  share  its  benefits,  like  the  How- 
ard University  at  Washington.  This 
university  combined  eight  or  ten  depart- 
ments ;  the  very  naming  of  them  shows 
the  work.  ''  The  Normal  "  includes  the 
experimental  classes ;  ''  The  Prepara- 
tory "  fits  for  the  college  course ;  the 
Medical,  including  pharmacy ;  the  Law ; 
the  Commercial;  the  Theological,  and 
the  Industrial  are  the  same  as  elsewhere. 
The  name  implies  the  work  they  do. 
Great  stress  has  everywhere  been  laid 
upon  the  industrial  features,  of  late 
greater  than  ever  before.  One  reason  is 
to  satisfy  those  whose  think  that  the 
highest  training  unfits  a  man  for  the 
trades  and  industries.  Another  reason  is 
that  working  organizations  have  ex- 
cluded apprenticeship  to  trades  and 
given  very  little  development  to  the  in- 
dustries in  the  line  of  preparatory  edu- 
cation. This  reasoning  applies  to  the 
mountains. 

You  know  that  I  have  been  working 
with  a  body  of  excellent  men  to  furnish 
an  object  lesson  of  such  a  kind — of  a  uni- 
versity in  the  heart  of  the  mountains 
which  we  call  "  Lincoln  Memorial."  We 
are  straining  every  nerve  to  make  the 
industries  as  nearly  self-supporting  as 
possible,  and  to  give  the  young  men  and 
young  women  an  opportunity  to  work 
out  a  part  of  their  education  in  some  one 
or  other  of  those  industries.  Much 
money  is  needed,  of  course,  for  this 
work,  whoever  takes  it  up.  In  my  lon- 
gest ride  over  the  mountains  I  rested  a 
few  days  at  this,  our  great  university 
near  Cumberland  Gap.  Its  small  endow- 
ment is  now  assured.  It  has  sent  out 
some  fifty  teachers.  They  have  gone 
from  the  Harrow  Hall,  near  Cumberland 
Gap  village ;  and  also  from  Grant-Lee 
Hall,  and  are  proceeding  from  the  new 
Avery  Hall.  They  are  not  all  graduates ; 
some  teach  during  a  part  of  the  year  and 
attend  the  university  during  the  remain- 
der. Many  of  them,  when  they  can,  go 
back  after  teaching  to  get  more  knowl- 
edge and  to  be  better  trained  for  their 
work.  I  talked  with  one  young  lady,  a 
bright  mountain  g-irl,  who  had  just  come 
back  from  teaching  a  school  of  twelve 
weeks.  She  had  had  eighty-three  pupils, 
mostly  beginners. 

Other  institutions  besides  the  Lincoln 
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Memorial  University  have  been  doing 
the  same  thing,  and  1  rejoice  in  their  en- 
terprise. 

I  rejoice  in  everything  which  pushes 
forward  our  work  for  the  mountain  peo- 
ple, and  do  not  forget  the  roads.  1  covet 
large  appropriations  from  Congress  to 
set  an  example  in  the  way  of  building 
roads.  If  Congress  would  appropriate 
one-fifth  of  the  amount  necessary  to 
make  a  good  road,  conditioned  upon  the 
four-fifths   being   raised   in   a   neighbor- 


rested  was  being  taken  to  the  county 
seat  for  trial.  He  had  killed  one  of  three 
voung  scamps  who  had  been  at  his  home 
half  drunk  and  had  insulted  his  daugh- 
ters. A  neighbor  riding  along  by  my 
side  said  that  this  farmer  would  have 
been  acquitted  if  he  had  shot  the  young- 
ster the  first  time  he  came  to  his  home. 
He  did  not  shoot  soon  enough  to  suit 
])ublic  sentiment. 

Some  of  the  feud  spirit  is  inherited 
r.nd  there  is  nothing  that  can  root  that 
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hood  to  complete  it,  away  from  a  rail- 
road center  to  the  county  seat  in  the 
mountains,  the  work  would  be  done;  it 
would  quicken  industry  and  production 
all  along  the  road.  There  are  plenty  of 
minerals  and  magnificent  timber  growth. 
Good  roads  would  increase  the  efforts 
for  schools  which  will  be  feeders  to  the 
academies,  high  schools  and  universities 
within  reach. 

■*  But,"  you  say,  "  what  has  this  to  do 
with  feuds?" 

The  sort  of  work  that  I  speak  of,  good 
roads  and  good  education,  will  surely 
cure  the  feud  spirit !  Much  of  that  spirit 
comes  from  the  present  and  past  neces- 
sity of  a  head  of  a  family  protecting  his 
family.  As  I  was  passing  one  creek 
settlement  a  farmer  who  had  been  ar- 


out  but  the  change  of  heart  that  comes 
with  bona  fide  Christianity,  or  perhaps  I 
had  better  say  in  a  larger  sense,  with ^(?;ia 
Ude  Godliness.  The  Jew  and  the  Chris- 
tian alike  understand  very  well  how  to 
train  children  so  as  to  crush  out  forever 
the  feud  spirit. 

Every  man  of  any  prominence  in  the 
mountains,  a  prominence  acquired  by  his 
physical  prowess  or  his  mental  vigor,  has 
a  following  of  at  least  forty  or  fifty  sup- 
porters. If  two  of  these  leaders  get  into 
a  contest  over  politics,  over  the  Union, 
over  money  matters,  or  over  the  miscon- 
duct of  somebody  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  dispute  leads  to  blows ;  blows  lead 
to  the  use  of  arms,  and  wherever  whisky 
is  thrown  in,  moonshine  or  other,  the 
war  is  on  and  it  will  continue  till  one  side 
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or  the  other  perishes.  Fortunately  there  is 
a  reverence  for  women  and  children  and 
they  are  spared.  Yet  mothers  and  sis- 
ters, wives  and  sweethearts,  frequently 
urge  on  the  contest.  Sons  arc  very  often 
inspired  in  early  childhood  with  a  hatred 
or  spirit  of  revenge  which  is  very  hard 


to  eradicate.  It  will  be  done  as  it  is  done 
everywhere  else  by  more  and  more  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Master,  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln so  well  understood  when  he  gave 
such  strong  evidence  of  love  not  only 
for  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
but  for  his  enemies. 

BURLIflGTON,    Vt. 
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The  End  and   the   Beginning 

BY  CHARLES  BATTELL  LOOMIS 

Author  of  "'A  Partnership  in  Magic,"  Etc. 


WHEN  a  man  is  in  good  health  and 
his  business  is  prospering  the 
woes  of  mankind  do  not  sit  so 
heavily  upon  him  as  to  impair  digestion, 
and  that  is  why  I  walked  along  Broad- 
way indifferent  to  what  might  have  been 
going  on  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
passed  me.  It  is  probable  that  even  if  I 
had  been  in  bad  health  and  my  business 
had  been  going  to  the  dogs  I  should  not 
have  been  keenly  alive  to  the  troubles  of 
my  brothers,  the  average  man  being  to  a 
certain  extent  selfish. 

But  when  I  met  Roswell  Adams  I 
could  not  help  seeing  that  something  had 
happened  to  upset  him.  He  looked  hag- 
worn,  as  they  say  up  in  Connecticut,  and 
his  step,  usually  a  springy  one,  had  lost 
all  its  resiliency. 

"  Hello,  Rossy,  what's  the  matter  ? 
Been  keeping  late  hours  ?  " 

Adams  halted  and  shook  hands  and 
then  joined  me  in  my  upward  walk. 

"  Haven't  you  heard  the  news  ?  "  said 
he,  in  much  the  tone  of  one  who  might 
express  surprise  that  you  had  not  heard 
of  the  total  annihilation  of  all  Europe. 

"  No,"  said  I,  bracing  myself  for  a 
shock. 

"  I'm  ruined  !  " 

"  You  don't  say  so !  "  said  I,  with 
genuine  sympathy. 

"  Yes,  Kimberly,  I'm  ruined.  All  the 
money  I've  been  saving  up  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  is  everlastingly  gone 
through  the  failure  of  the  Jefferson  Na- 
tional, and  $200  represents  my  entire  as- 
sets." 


Now  Adams  had  been  a  generous  liver 
and  I  was  sorry  for  him.  I  could  see  he 
was  hard  hit. 

**  Surely  it  isn't  as  bad  as  all  that,  man. 
Perhaps  you've  unconsciously  exag- 
gerated it." 

''  No,  Kimberly ;  I'm  a  ruined  man. 
I've  got  to  begin  all  over  again,  and  I 
don't  feel  like  doing  it.  I  seem  to  have 
lost  my  sand.  The  future  is  as  black  as 
night.  Here  I  am,  nearly  thirty,  and  I've 
been  saving  ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  and 
now  not  to  have  more  than  $200.  What's 
$200?  Here  in  New  York  it  is  worse 
than  an  insult.  I'd  like  to  butt  my  head 
against  a  wall." 

Well,  of  course,  I  knew  that  this  was 
not  a  manly  way  to  talk ;  but  I  felt  sorry 
for  Adams  just  the  same,  and  as  we 
walked  up  the  busy  street,  crowded  with 
home-goers,  I  tried  to  encourage  him 
with  empty  words,  but  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful. 

Just  above  Seventeenth  Street  I  saw 
Joe  Havens  coming  along  with  a  bound- 
ing step  and  an  amount  of  joy  in  his  face 
that  would  look  stupendous  if  expressed 
in  figures.  He  was  bursting  with  happi- 
ness, and  yet  what  he  had  to  be  happy 
over  I  could  not  guess ;  for,  if  ever  a  man 
of  thirty  had  led  a  Hfe  of  buffeting  and 
discouragement,  Joe  was  the  one. 

He  saw  me  as  soon  as  I  saw  him,  and 
altho  he  was  half  a  block  off,  he  began 
to  grin  and  ran  toward  me. 

He  gave  me  a  pump-handle  shake,  not 
noticing  the  woebegone  Adams,  whom  he 
knew  slightly. 
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'*  Congratulate  me,  old  man.  I'm  IT. 
There's  nobody  in  the  world  but  myself 
and  I  am  richer  than  Croesus.  I  feel  as 
if  I  could  buy  the  whole  of  New  York 
and  then  give  it  away  for  nothing. 
You're  going  to  dine  with  me  to-night  at 
Delmonico's." 

I  was  quite  carried  away  by  his  en- 
thusiasm and  I  grasped  his  hand  again 
right  warmly  as  I  said,  "  Why,  old  man, 
there's  nobody  in  the  world  I'd  rather  see 
happy  than  you.  You've  been  kicked  over 
and  set  up  again  and  kicked  over  ever 
since  I  knew  you.  Is  it  a  rich  fiancee  or  a 
flyer  on  the  Street,  or  a  legacy?  " 

Havens  had  now  noticed  Adams  and 
gave  him  a  nod  and  a  smile,  which  were 
returned,  perfunctorily,  the  gloom  being 
hard  to  overcome,  and  then  we  all  three 
continued  up  Broadway. 

"  It  isn't  anything  quite  as  good  as  that 
and  yet  it's  better,  because —  Well,  I've 
sold  '  The  Daltons.'  " 

He  stopped  stock  still,  and  I  had  to  stop 
also  in  order  that  I  might  let  his  words 
acquire  meaning.  If  he  had  said  he  had 
sold  the  Morton  House  I  might  have  un- 
derstood him,  but  "  The  Daltons,"  New 
Yorker  as  I  was,  was  one  on  me. 

The  ruined  Adams  came  to  my  rescue. 
"  A  story?  "  said  he,  questioningly. 

"  Yes,  sirree ;  it's  a  story  that  I've  tried 
to  sell  for  three  years,  and  now  I've  sold 
it  outright.  No  bothering  with  royalties, 
but  I'm  paid  and  I  have  the  beautiful  bills 
right  here  in  my  inside  pocket,  and  you 
must  come  and  dine  with  me.  You,  too, 
Mr.  Adams,  if  you  haven't  any  other  en- 
gagement." 

Adams  seemed  to  have  caught  a  little 
of  Haven's  glow,  for  he  accepted  his  in- 
vitation, and  I  was  glad  to  think  that  his 
stomach  had  not  gone  back  on  him,  even 
if  he  was  reduced  to  a  paltry  two  hun- 
dred dollars. 

We  walked  up  town,  but  now  the  pace 
was  swifter,  for  Havens  was  setting  it. 
On  the  way  up  I  said,  "  Say,  Havens, 
what's  the  use  of  blowing  in  your  money 
on  Delmonico's.  They  don't  need  it,  and 
we  can  have  a  cosier  time  at ." 

No,  I'm  not  going  to  tell  the  name  of 
the  place,  because  if  all  the  world  knew 


of  it,  what  would  become  of  the  coziness  ? 
Find  it  if  you  can,  but  for  the  present  pic- 
ture us  turning  and  walking  down  Broad- 
way to  a  certain  cross  street  and  then 
turning  west. 

All  the  way  down  Havens  talked  so 
fast  and  so  much  that  Adams  didn't  have 
a  chance  to  get  in  a  single  croak,  and  yet 
I  could  see  he  wanted  to  talk  some  more 
about  his  bad  luck. 

Haven's  figures  concerning  "  top 
crests,"  ''  bunches  of  happiness  "  and  the 
like  must  have  rubbed  the  bankrupt  on 
the  raw ;  but  perhaps  he  was  oblivious  to 
it  and  was  wondering  how  a  man  of 
thirty  was  going  to  face  the  world  with 
but  two  hundred  beggarly  dollars  be- 
tween him  and  starvation. 

When  we  were  seated  in  a  quiet  corner 
of  the  quaint  old  restaurant  and  had  eaten 
our  cherries  and  the  oysters  were  looking 
coldly  at  us,  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask 
Havens  just  how  much  of  a  fortune  he 
had  acquired  through  the  sale  of  "  The 
Daltons." 

*'  Why,  didn't  I  tell  you  ?  Two  hundred 
dollars.  Tzvo  hundred  dollars!  and 
they're  all  in  my  pocket.  Oh,  the  future 
is  pinker  than  any  pink  you  ever  saw  in 
a  sunset !  " 

I  looked  at  Adams  instinctively. 

His  hands  dropped  into  his  lap  and  he 
stared  at  Havens  a  minute.  Havens,  on 
his  part,  looked  from  Adams  to  me  and 
then  back  to  Adams. 

"  What's  up  ?  "  said  he,  with  that  curi- 
ous little  crack  that  comes  into  his  voice 
at  times. 

"  Adams,  it's  up  to  you  to  tell  Havens 
vour  awful  tale  of  wo,  but  break  it  to  him 
gently." 

Adams  looked  sheepish.  Then  he 
threw  his  head  back,  his  eyes  acquired 
luster,  and,  reaching  across  the  table,  he 
indicated  that  he  wanted  to  shake  hands 
with  the  proud  possessor  of  two  hundred 
whole  dollars. 

"  I  haven't  any  tale  of  wo,"  said  he  in 
quite  a  changed  voice.  ''  Kimberly  is 
joking.  Say,  I  want  you  two  to  go  to  the 
theater  with  me  to-night.  They  say  the 
dramatization  of  Howells's  *  A  Hazard 
of  New  Fortunes  '  is  great." 

Fanwood,  N.  J. 
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BY  PROFESSOR  GOLDWIN  SMITH,  D.CX. 

[Now  when  so  many  of  our  young  men  in  every  State  are  competing  for  the  Rhodes 
Scholarships,  this  article  on  Oxford  by  one  of  her  famous  graduates  is  especially  inter- 
esting. I'rofessor  Goldwin  Smith  was  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford, 
1858-GG,  and  is  the  author  of  "  Oxford  and  Her  Colleges."  The  administrators  of  the 
Oxford  Fund,  by  refusing  to  admit  American  students  until  after  they  had  completed 
at  least  the  sophomore  year  of  college  worlc,  have  endeavored  to  avoid  the  disadvan- 
tages, pointed  out  in  this  article,  of  admitting  students  who  were  too  young  or  too  old 
to  profit  most  by  Oxford  worl<. — Editok.] 


MR.  FULLEYLOVE  has  given  us 
a  very  charming  set  of  engrav- 
ings of  Oxford,*  to  which  Mr. 
Edward  Thomas  has  added  a  text  en- 
thusiastic and  ahiiost  rapturous,  yet  not 
too  much  so  for  the  taste  of  an  old 
Oxonian. 

Oxford,  in  its  way,  is  peerless.  Cam- 
bridge perhaps  has  some  finer  things  of 
their  kind  to  show — King's  College 
Chapel,  Trinity  Quadrangle,  Clare,  the 
walk  at  the  backs  of  the  colleges  beside 
the  Cam.  But  Oxford  is,  far  more  than 
Cambridge,  an  academical  and  medieval 
city.  It  is  so  still  in  spite  of  its  hideous 
modern  suburbs  and  the  new  town  which 
has  grown  up  on  the  north. 

The  history  of  the  University  was 
strange,  nor  have  its  practical  effects 
ceased.  The  foundation  by  Alfred  is,  of 
course,  a  myth,  yet  not,  as  passionate  con- 
troversialists have  asserted,  a  forgery.  It 
is  simply  an  instance  of  the  general  ten- 
dency to  connect  great  institutions  with 
great  names.  It  was  not  the  interpolation 
in  Asser's  Chronicle  that  gave  birth  to  the 
legend,  but  the  legend  that  gave  birth  to 
the  interpolation,  which,  to  the  author, 
probably  seemed  a  legitimate  addition. 
Camden  was  a  most  respectable  an- 
tiquary, and  had  no  special  motive  for 
flattering  the  University.  The  real  origin 
of  the  University  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  other  universities  of  Europe.  A 
company  of  teachers  formed  themselves 
into  a  guild.  The  University  was  open 
to  all  students  of  all  nations.  The  stu- 
dents lived  generally  in  hotels,  and  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  the  teachers,  which 
were  held  in  any  available  room,  some- 

♦  OxFOBD.  Painted  by  John  Fulleylove,  R.  I. 
Described  by  Edward  Thomas.  Published  by  A.  & 
C.  Blaclf,  London,  England.  [1903.]  Pp.  xii,  265. 
Sixty  full-page  colored  illustrations.  Price  20  shil- 
lings ;  Edition  do  luwCj  40  shillings. 
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times  over  a  church  porch.  Among  the 
rough  students  of  those  days  there  was 
much  disorder.  Sometimes  there  were 
fierce  battles  between  "  the  nations,"  as 
the  students  from  different  countries 
were  called.  Then  came  the  mendicant 
Orders,  especially  the  Franciscans,  and 
tried  to  capture  the  citadel  of  knowledge 
for  the  Church.  As  a  home  at  once  of 
academic  order  and  of  freedom  from 
monastic  influence,  Walter  de  Merton, 
the  Chancellor  of  Henry  III,  founded 
that  which  was  really  the  first  college. 
His  example  was  followed  on  a  larger 
scale  by  other  founders,  conspicuous 
among  whom  were  Wykeham,  the 
founder  of  New  College,  and  Waynfleet, 
the  founder  of  Magdalen.  The  colleges 
multiplying,  gathering  into  them  the  stu- 
dents generally,  and  undertaking,  more 
or  less,  the  work  of  teaching  in  them- 
selves, in  time  absorbed  the  University, 
which  became  a  confederation  of  col- 
leges, while  the  teaching  became  tutorial 
instead  of  professorial,  and  the  profes- 
soriate withered  and  almost  died.  The 
teaching  staff  in  each  of  the  colleges  was 
furnished  by  the  Fellowships,  elections 
to  which  had  been  loaded  by  the  medieval 
founders  with  preferences  in  favor  of 
their  own  kin,  of  the  natives  of  counties 
in  which  they  had  an  interest,  or  particu- 
lar schools.  In  the  Middle  Ages  there 
was  little  notion  of  diversities  of  intellect. 
It  was  thought  that  by  discipline  a  scholar 
might  be  made  out  of  any  wood.  The 
effect,  of  course,  was  fatal  to  election 
by  merit,  and  consequently  to  competency 
in  the  teachers.  Perhaps  the  clerical 
restrictions  were  even  more  noxious.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  all  scholars  were  clerics, 
and  the  founders  of  colleges  did  not  im 
agine  that  they  were  withdrawing  a  Fel- 
low from  secular  learning  by  regulating 
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the  time  for  his  taking  Holy  Orders.  But 
the  Reformation  drew  a  sharp  Hne  be- 
tween the  clerical  and  the  secular.  Con- 
sequently Oxford,  the  colleges  having 
absorbed  the  University  and  the  Head- 
ships and  Fellowships  of  colleges  being 
confined  to  men  in  Holy  Orders,  fell  un- 
der the  complete  ascendancy  of  the 
clergy.  Science  was  banished  from  the 
curriculum  with  all  other  studies  not 
clerical ;  in  fact,  all  studies  except  the 
learned  languages  and  theology.  What- 
ever life  Oxford  had  was  clerical,  and 
ecclesiastical  controversy  was  its  special 
product  ancf  its  bane.  To  complete  the 
unlucky  inheritance,  medieval  celibacy 
remained  the  condition  of  the  Fellow- 
ships, making  it  impossible  for  a  Fellow 
to  devote  himself  permanently  to  the 
calling  of  education.  In  fact,  the  Fellows 
merely  dallied  with  education  as  tutors 
of  the  college,  while  they  were  waiting 
for  college  livings.  Religious  tests,  im- 
posed in  the  interest  of  the  State  Church, 
excluded  all  Nonconformists  and  cut  off 
the  University  from  a  large  and  growing 
section  of  the  nation.  The  net  result  was 
two  centuries  and  a  half  of  decrepitude 
and  torpor,  broken  only,  by  the  brief  in- 
terlude of  Puritan  ascendancy  under  the 
Commonwealth.  During  that  long  pe- 
riod serious  injury  was  done  to  the  nation 
by  the  wretched  state  of  the  places  of 
final  education,  or  rather  of  juvenile  dis- 
sipation, for  its  wealthy  and  governing 
class.  Vast  revenues  ran  to  waste,  or, 
worse  than  waste,  supporting  those  col- 
lege monks  of  whom  Gibbon  said  that 
"  their  deep  but  dull  potations  excused 
the  brisk  intemperance  of  youth."  The 
history  of  Oxford  foundations — indeed, 
that  of  foundations  generally — is  a  warn- 
ing to  benefactors  not  to  fasten  their  will 
too  tightly  on  posterity.  Many  are  the 
instances  in  which  a  founder  has  thereby 
defeated  his  own  object,  and  done  more 
harrn  than  good.  By  the  result  of  the 
inauiry  into  the  state  of  the  colleges  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  British 
Parliament  was  led,  as  it  practically  has 
been,  to  the  adoption  of  the  principle  that 
only  the  main  object  of  a  founder  shall 
be  treated  as  unchangeable  after  the  lapse 
of  fifty  years. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  in 
the  train  of  a  number  of  other  reforms 
effected  by  the  Liberal  movement,  came 


reform  of  the  universities  and  colleges 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  medieval 
statutes  were  swept  away ;  the  Fellow- 
ships were  opened  to  merit ;  the  clerical 
restrictions  were  relaxed ;  the  profes- 
soriate was  revived ;  the  door  was  opened 
again  to  science,  law  and  history ;  free 
admission  was  given  to  non-collegiate 
students ;  the  universities  were  united 
to  the  nation  by  the  abolition  of  religious 
tests.  A  new  life  now  pulses  in  the  old 
veins.  Oxford  has  become  liberal,  pro- 
gressive, scientific,  capable  of  performing 
for  the  nation  its  two-fold  duty,  educa- 
tion and  advancement  of  knowledge.  She 
thus  regains  the  national  position  which 
she  held  in  the  time  of  Wycliffe  with  due 
adaptation  to  the  Darwinian  era. 

Still  a  great  difficulty  remains.  Still 
the  resettlement  is  incomplete,  nor  does 
any  one  see  very  clearly  how  it  is  to  be 
completed.  The  professoriate  has  been 
recognized  anew,  called  into  fresh  activ- 
ity, and  better  endowed.  But  how  is  the 
system  of  teaching  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  colleges,  which  have  so  long  had  it, 
and  centered  again,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in 
the  University?  The  question  arises  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  the  teaching  of 
science,  adequate  means  for  which  the 
separate  colleges  do  not  and  cannot  af- 
ford. The  situation  calls  for  the  exer- 
cise of  academical  statesmanship.  At 
present  things  appear  to  be  rather  in  a 
confused  state.  If  the  newly  elected 
Chancellor,  Lord  Goschen,  will  give  his 
mind  to  the  question,  now  that  he  has 
retired  from  political  office,  he  has  a 
worthy  and  pleasant  field  for  the  gentle 
activity  of  declining  years. 

The  subject  has  a  special  interest  for 
Americans  at  present  in  connection  with 
the  Rhodesian  benefaction.  I  must  con- 
fess that  my  opinion  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  and 
of  the  effect  of  his  doings  on  the  honor 
of  my  country,  is  not  such  as  to  make 
me  greatly  rejoice  in  seeing  my  Univer- 
sity welcome  his  largess  and  make  itself 
a  momument  of  his  fame.  Besides,  the 
main  object  of  the  scheme  is  apparently 
political ;  and  it  is  not  very  pleasant  to 
see  education  made  the  vehicle  of  political 
propagandism  of  any  kind.  However, 
setting  that  aside,  I  cannot  help  rather 
wishing  that  Mr.  Rhodes  had  simply 
given  his  money  to  the  University,  which 
happens  to  be  now  rather  in  sore  need  of 
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benefactions,  British  millionaires  not  be-  by  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
ing  so  bountiful  to  universities  as  are  the  same  way  with  him  and  by  whom  his 
their  compeers  in  the  United  States.  I  character  is  understood.  The  American 
fail  clearly  to  see  what  object  there  is  in  student  is  less  patient  of  discipline,  at 
sending  an  American  youth  of  promise  ki^st,  he  is  less  accustomed  to  it,  and  he 
to  complete  his  education  in  England  in-  is  more  of  a  law  to  himself.  The  same 
stead  of  completing  it  in  his  own  coun-  regime,  therefore,  might  not  suit  both, 
try.  The  leading  universities  of  the  and  in  treating  the  American  on  the  Eng- 
United  States  I  believe  to  be  now  fully  lish  plan  there  might  possibly  be  some 
on  a  par  with  those  of  England,  probably  trouble.  The  difficulty  would,  of  course, 
with  those  of  any  country  in  Europe.  The  not  be  so  much  felt,  probably  not  felt  at  all, 
American  universities,  thanks  to  the  in-  supposing  the  American  students  were  to 
creasing  liberality  of  benefactors,  are  be  post-graduates,  and  to  go  to  Oxford 
drawing  to  them  some  of  the  best  Eu-  only  for  a  post-graduate  course.  But  this 
ropean  teaching.  There  is  no  very  ap-  evidently  was  not  the  object  of  Cecil 
parent  advantage  in  estranging  a  young  Rhodes,  who  wanted  to  have  the  charac- 
man  from  his  country  and  imbuing  him  ter  and  habits  of  youths  formed  on  his 
with  ideas  and  aspirations  different  from  own  model,  which  was  in  fact  identical 
those  of  the  people  among  whom  his  life  with  President  Roosevelt's  "  strenuous 
is  to  be  spent.  That  there  is  a  difference  life."  Nor,  owing  to  the  circumstances 
between  the  character  of  the  American  above  stated,  is  the  University  of  Oxford 
and  that  of  the  English  student  will  prob-  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition  for  fur- 
ably  be  admitted  by  any  one  who  has  had  nishing  a  post-graduate  course.  How- 
to  deal  with  both.  The  English  student  ever,  good  heads  and  willing  hearts  are  at 
is  more  in  need  of  discipline  and  more  work  and  such  difficulties  as  there  are 
patient  of  it,  tho  he  is  easily  managed  may  be  overcome. 

^Toronto.^Canada. 
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Spring 


BY  OLIVE  MONTAGU  KINDERSLEY 

I  LISTENED  as  the  song  of  Spring  from  the  vale  came  ringing, 

— The  air  was  blowing  soft  and  very  low — 
Birds  in  the  branches  swaying,  sang  of  the  days  of  maying. 

And  all  the  waiting  flowers  began  to  blow. 

I  hied  me  forth  to  greet  fair  Spring,  for  surely  she  was  singing — 

No  other  voice  was  half  so  full  and  clear, — 
The  long  dark  months  were  over — sing  buttercups  and  clover — 

And  sing  your  tender  songs  to  me,  my  dear. 

I  followed  in  the  steps  of  Spring,  those  footsteps  light  and 
springing. 

And  still  I  heard  her  calling  down  below ; 
The  land  was  bathed  in  glory — oh,  listen  to  the  story — 

You  heard  it  once,  beloved,  long  ago. 

I  greeted  her  the  Maiden  Spring,  whose  outstretched  arms  were 
bringing 

The  fairest  blooms  of  all  the  new-born  year, — 
Lilies  to  lay  before  you,  roses  to  scatter  o'er  you,^ 

And  this  good  world  for  you  and  me,  my  dear. 

London,  England. 
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coohes     The  gates  are  no  longer  closed  g^ow  what  Japan  does  when  civilization 

at  night,  a  rapid  train  reaches  it  from  ^^^^  ^^^   trusts   her,   and  even   Russia 

Chemulpo  and  trolleys  traverse  It.    There  ^^^-       ^j^h  iron  heel  may  be  a  means 

IS  an  established  post  office,  which  must  ^f  universal  betterment, 

be  a  blessing,  for  the  reviewer  has  recol-  ^^^^^  Voltaire  says  of  the  royal  familv 

lections  of  receiving  mail  tampered  with  ^f  g     j^^        y^^^  to  Korea.    Everv  act  of 

so  many  times  as  to    be    hardly  worth  the  Emperor  is  mentally  photographed, 

reading  upon  arrival    The  author  sopin-  He  is   the  gold-spurred  bantam  in  the 

ion    upon    women  s  dress  may  be  chal-  ^^^i,  jt,     bandied     about     by      Powers, 

lenged,   but  this   is  pardonable,   for   he  ^^road  and  by  a  harem  at  home.    When 

could    hardly    have    become    acquainted  the  late  Queen,  a  strong  character,  was 

with    the   secluded   gentlewomen       The  assassinated,  her  last  words  were,  "  I  am 

optimism  and  breeding  of  the  Koreans  ^^^t  sad  to  finish  my  path  of' pain."    One 

"^uu    ''^^'^?^'^^'   especially   in   contrast  recalls  the  epigram  of  an  Irish- American 

with  the  Chinese,  from  whom  the  natives  representing  the  Starry  Flag  at  Seoul, 

copied  their  arts,  etiquet  and  literature.  ^he  Emperor  trusted  him,  so  he  tasted 

How  different      the  Land  of    Fresh  .^     ^  f^od  for  poison,  tried  his  bed  that 

Morning     from  the  Occident!    The  lean  g^^.^t  swords  might  not  pierce  him,  and 

peasant  plows  in  fear,  hardly  daring  to  ^^ted   as   bodyguard,    carrying   about   a 

feed  his  patient  bull  enough  to  appear  fat  g^^^u   arsenal.     "  Sure,"   said   he,   "  the 

because  of  the   tax-gatherer;   the   half-  ^^^^^^   - ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  is  to  be  King  of 

naked  miner  delves  for  gold  and  iron.  Korea ! 

living  in  a  mean  hut  as  far  away  from  the  The'author  devotes  few  words  to  the 

officials  as  possible;  the  soldier  defends  language,  which  is  the  joy  of  linguists 

his  flag  under  duress  and  often  without  ^^^  philologists.     The  alphabet,  created 

■salary;     the     judge  ^  knows     only     the  ^^tween  1270  and  1616,  is  the  simplest 

laws^  of  poetry,  music  and  the  Chinese  ^^^^^^     yj^^   Hamilton  puts  the  date  at 

classics ;  the  merchant  stealthily  ships  his  According  to   the   Koreans,    Sei 

goods  in  order  to  save  hkm;  the  man  of  ^hong  the  Holy  made  the  alphabet  of 

science  and  art  only  lately  left  the  Middle  twenty-eight  maternal  and  infant  letters. 

Ages    and    is    endeavoring   to    intermix  ^^1^^^^  them  "  Enmoun."    It  says  on  the 

♦  KOEKA.     By  Angus  Hamilton.     With  Maps  and  tomb    of    Sin    Suk    Chu,    his    friend,    that 

mus^rations.     New  York:  Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons,  the   deceased   created  the  mUSical   letters, 
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Reindeer.       From   Hamilton's   "  Korea."       Scribner 


combined  the  sounds  and  fashioned  the 
spelHng.  The  latest  researches  show  that 
the  natives  formed  their  own  alphabet 
and  tried  to  put  the  letters  together  in  a 
Chinese  way.  Each  syllable  seems  to  be 
a  cluster  of  letters,  the  vowel  making  the 
heart.  There  are  thirteen  initial  conso- 
nants, five  simple  vowels,  nine  com- 
pounds and  two  composites.  Nine  finals 
exist,  tho  one  expert  rules  that  any  vowel 
may  be  a  final.  The  author  writes  that 
only  twenty-five  letters  are  in  present 
use.  The  alphabet,  tho  always  in  syl- 
lables, is  written  from  top  to  bottom  and 
right  to  left.  The  verb  has  three  tenses, 
present  imperative,  past  and  future. 
Antique  Chinese  language  is  still  in  use, 
but  the  Enmoun  script  was  officially 
adopted  after  the  Japan-Chinese  war.  It 
is  very  interesting  to  compare  the  Korean 
with  other  languages.  Take  the  word 
mother ;  in  Chinese  it  is  moo;  in  Manchu, 
umu;  in  Mongol,  yika;  in  Korean, 
amoon;  in  Japanese,  haha.  If  the  author 
does  not  spend  much  time  on  the  lan- 
guage, he  devotes  considerable  space  to 


literature  and  other  arts.  The  book  as  a 
whole  shows  unusually  conscientious 
work. 

Recent  Fiction 

The  letters  of  a  young  society 
woman,  written  during  a  summer 
vacation  to  a  friend  in  Washing- 
ton, are  presented  in  a  pretty  vol- 
ume entitled,  A  Country  Interlude."^' 
And  had  this  been  the  'first  book  of  the 
kind  to  appear,  it  might  have  created  a 
sensation.  But  so  many  pretty  witches 
have  been  planting  gardens  and  giving 
their  notions  of  love  and  pot  plants  that 
we  are  too  familiar  now  with  their  phi- 
losophy along  these  lines  to  be  surprised 
at  anything  they  write.  To  begin  with, 
they  all  assume  a  sort  of  buttercup  atti- 
tude to  nature,  and  there  they  remain, 
kneeling  coyly  in  the  meadow  grass,  writ- 
ing dew-drop  letters  to  somebody  until 

*  A  Country  Interlude.  By  Hildegarde  Haio- 
thorne.  Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton,  MiflBln 
&  Co.     $1.2.5. 
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some  man  comes  along  who  is  interested  so  much  feehng.    The  scene  opens  upon 

in  that  kind  of  Hterary  buttercup.    Then  a  woman  talking  to  a  baby  in  his  sleep— - 

each    one    begins    to    add    enigmatical  not  an  authentic  baby,  either.  We  do  not 

post  scrip  turns  to  her  letters.     Also,  she  know  how  the  story  ended,  the  reader's 

wrings  her  hands  secretly,  talks  to  her-  nerves  are  so  wrought  upon  in  the  first 

self  tenderly  and  tearfully,  looks  at  her-  cliapter  that  it   is   impossible   to  go  on 

self    in    the    mirror    questioningly,    and,  without  smelling  salts.     The  last  we  re- 

with   all   these   symptoms,   declares   she  member  is  the  unusual  lady  with  the  un 

'*  cannot  understand  "  what  is  the  matter,  accountable   babe   falls   asleep,   and   im- 

But  we  "  understand  "  ;  so  soon  as  one  of  mediately   the   author   adds,    ''  And   she 

these  female  letter-writing  geniuses  puts  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  she 

on  a  dimity  shirtwaist,  a   Parisian  hat,  must   ascend," — when   a   person   of  thi.-. 

and  runs  out  in  the  garden  to  plant  sweet  kind  walks  in  her  sleep,  even  toward  the 

peas,   the   cynical   public   knows   that  a  ''  stone   of   destiny,"   it    is   improper   to 

young  man  is  coming  down  the  lane  in  follow  her. 

her  direction.    And,  as  in  the  case  of  this  A  clever  story  written  with    a    bold, 

young  woman,  it  makes  no  difference  if  masculine  appreciation  of  the  charming 

she  is  already  suitably  provided  with  a  absurdities  in  feminine  character,  comes 

rich,  tally-ho  lover,  when  she  settles  in  from  the  pen  of  Brand  Whitlock.     Her 

the  country  against  a  pansy  and  poppy  Infinite  Variety  *  is  the  novel  in  which 

background   she  is  sure  to  take  the  man  the  temperament  and  disposition  of  the 

who  fits  into  the  natural  scenery.     It  is  refined  societv  woman  are  opposed  to  the 

a  providential  way  they  have  of  bringing  wit  and  intelligence  of  the  emancipated 

their  own  happiness  to  pass,  and  it  is  a  professional  woman.  Incidentally  the  tale 

very  attractive  method.     In  this  particu-  also  suggests  the  "  infinite  variety  "  of 

lar  volume  we  must  admire  the  abandon  masculine  affections  when  the  hero,  who 

with  which  the  heroine  stretches  herself  is  engaged  to  one  of  the  high-bred,  stall- 

upon  the  grass  and  makes  eyes  at  nature,  fed  ladies,  falls  momentarily  in  love  with 

— and  the  confidence  with  which  she  falls  the  pretty  woman  lawyer, 

asleep  there ! — to  awaken  and  find  the  A  certain  author  living  in  a  large  city 

hero,  pale  with  emotion,  gazing  at  her.  subscribes  regularly  for  an  agricultural 

Then  the  blush — it  is  astonishing  the  way  paper  and  reads  it  for  mental  refresh- 

these   women   can   describe    their    own  ment.     "  There  is  nothing  so  realistic  in 

hyperemia.     One   feels   that  their  very  art   or   literature   as   a   journal   of   this 

toes  are  pinked  by  the  experience.   How-  kind,"  he  declares.    "  It  takes  one  back  to 

ever,  this  book  should  not  be  taken  liter-  the  days  when  I  tended  the  young  lambs 

ally  by  other  young  ladies,  who  contem-  and  cut  clover  in  the  apple  orchard.""    To 

plate  "  country  interludes  "  of  their  own.  this  class  of  readers  the  Man  With  the 

It  is  not  really  safe  to  He  out  in  the  Hoe  t  will  prove  a  welcome  diversion.  It 

weather  this  way,  except  in  fiction.     Not  is  a  story  of  farm  life, written  without  lit- 

only  is  there  danger  from  bugs  and  thun-  erary  sense,  but  with  a  literalness  that  is 

derstorms,  but  the  man  who  finds  the  alarming.    To  the  rural  people,  however, 

sleeping  lady  might  be  a  tramp  instead  whom  the  author  evidently  hopes  to  en- 

of  an  artist    with  deep,  wild  eyes,  and  lighten,  it  will  not  prove  an  attractive 

curling  brown  hair.  book.    When  a  man  has  contended  with 

Much  purely  petticoat  fiction  is  current  his  neighbor's  cows  and  mended  fences 

just  now — that  is  to  say,  stories  which  all  day,  he  is  not  refreshed  by  reading  of 

represent  no  phase  of  life  so  much  as  the    same    experiences   in   a   novel,    any 

they  do  certain  idiosyncracies  of  the  au-  more  than  his  shabbily  dressed  wife  will 

thor's   tight-waisted    lady   temperament,  be  comforted  by  the  details  given  of  the 

Generally  there  is  too  much  emotion  and  fictitious  woman's  meager  wardrobe, 

too  little  intellectual   space  in  which  to  The  author  of  Henderson  t  has  added 

display  it.   Now  the  author  of  The  Stone  the  surgical  feature  to  the  old  situation 

of  Destiny  *  appears  to  have  written  the    — tt; ; ' — „  „   ,  tt-,,-*j  ^t, 

,'     ,          •  1       1                      •       1                           T-.  *  Her   Infinite  \akiety.      By  Brand  Whttlock. 

book    with    the    tears    m    her    eyes.       But  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbes-Merrill  Co.     $1.25. 

really  nothing  in  the  situation  calls  for  ^.t  the  man  with  the  hoe     Bu  Adam  Blake. 

-^ f^ Cincinnati :  The  Robert  Clark  Co. 

*  The   Stone  or  Destiny.     Bp  Katherine  Mac-  t  Henderson.      By    Rose  E.   Young.     New   York 

hay.     New  York  and  London  :  Harper  Bros.     $1.05.  and  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.25. 
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of  a  man  in  love  with  his  friend's  wife — 
that  is,  she  has  laid  the  guileless  husband 
on  the  operating  table  and  made  the 
wife's  lover  save  his  life.  This  is  a  most 
unfeeling  advantage  to  take  of  a  man's 
moral  character.  But  it  is  the  fashion  in 
modern  fiction  for  the  writer  to  set  up 
an  exalted  standard  of  morality  in  the 
first  chapter,  give  the  hero  just  time  to 
grasp  it,  then  spend  all  the  other  chapters 
in  the  effort  to  drag  him  down  from  that 
altitude.  The  dramatic  interest  depends 
entirely  upon  the  vigor  with  which  he 
wrestles  spiritually  and  kicks  morally  to 
maintain  his  position.  Often  the  poor 
soul  is  stretched  the  whole  length  of  his 
legs  in  Satan's  direction,  and  merely 
holds  on  by  the  tip  of  his  fingers  to 
heaven.  But  people  have  very  strong 
fingers  in  fiction.  A  man  in  a  novel  may 
dangle  over  a  precipice  by  the  main 
strength  he  has  in  them,  and,  ethically, 
the  same  holds  good  as  a  figure  of  speech 
in  Henderson's  case.  Had  the  husband 
not  been  providentially  removed  by  a 
stroke  of  lightning  in  the  very  nick  of 
time,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could  have 
longer  held  fast  his  integrity. 

Before  this  time  we  have  admitted  that 
Mr.  Hornung  knows  how  to  write  a 
popular  story,  but  that  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  literary  art.  It  consists 
in  the  ability  to  arrest  the  unliterary 
fancy  of  the  average  reader.  His  latest 
novel,  Denis  Dent*  is  an  example  of 
proficiency  in  this  line.  The  first  scene 
concludes  with  two  lovers  being  cast 
ashore  off  the  coast  of  Australia. 
Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  the  hero 
regains  consciousness  first,  casts  a  few 
branches  over  the  lady,  and  modest- 
ly takes  to  his  heels.  Later  he  gets  very 
rich  and  marries  her.  The  story  of  Adam 
and  Eve  is  similar  in  some  particulars, — 
only  Adam  was  not  obliged  to  discover 
a  gold  mine  before  he  could  afford  the 
expensive  luxury  of  marriage.  How- 
ever, the  gold  mine  is  a  popular  modern 
feature  in  romances,  especially  of  this 
kind. 

The  Birds  of  California 

As  a  piece  of  bird-book  making, 
whether  regarded  from  the  viewpoint  of 
binding,  letterpress,  or  illustration,  this 

*  Dbnis  Dent.  By  Ernest  W.  Hornung.  New 
York :  Fre(3erlck  A.  Stokes  Co. 


volume*  is  a  step  ahead  of  anything  we 
have  seen.  Its  flexible  cover  is  tempting 
to  the  touch  and  the  crisp  leaves  fly  out 
beneath  the  thumb  with  that  fine  whir 
which  only  first-class  bookmaking  af- 
fords. Color  is  attempted  but  once,  and 
there  delicately.  Stiff  photographs  are 
willingly  missed,  all  the  illustrations  be- 
ing from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bruce  Horsfall, 
whose  skill  is  already  known.  The  draw- 
ings in  the  text  are  more  pleasing  than 
the  full-page  plates,  having  to  a  greater 
degree  the  fine  distinction  of  suggestive- 
ness.  Dishevelled  little 
birds  with  wings  droop- 
ing in  the  ecstasy  of 
song,  or  feathers  drip- 
ping from  the  bath,  ac- 
company excellently 
what  Mrs.  Wheelock 
has  to  say,  for  her  book 
is  no  "  sequel  of  murder 
and  chronicle  of  the 
dead."  It  is  the  bird 
alive  that  is  of  interest 
to  her,  the  singing  bird, 
the  working  bird,  the 
most  strenuous  creature 
of  the  wilderness. 

The  text  is  culled 
from  notebooks  cover- 
ing ten  years'  observa- 
tions of  the  habits  of 
California  land  and  wa- 


From  Wheelock's  "  Birds  of  California."     McClurg 


*  Birds  of  California.  An  Introduction  to  More 
Than  300  Common  Birds  of  the  State  and  Adja- 
cent Islands.  By  Irene  Orosvenor  Wheelock.  Chi 
cago :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     $2.50  net. 
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ter  birds  in  the  rearing  of  their  yonng,and 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  this  depart- 
ment of  knowledge.  Among  the  interesting 
points  brought  out  are  these :  That  nest- 
lings are  almost  universally  fed  at  first 
by  regurgitation  ;  that  young  reared  on 
insect  food  require  more  frequent  feed- 
ing than  those  that  are  given  seeds,  but 
are  fed  for  a  shorter  period  by  regurgita- 
tion ;  and  that  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
birds — by  human  standards — are  most 
dependent  upon  instruction  by  the  par- 
ents. Mrs.  Wheelock  is  a  direct  and 
apparently  unsentimental  witness  to  the 
contention  that  some  birds  do  conscious- 
ly train  their  voung,  and  many  observers 
in  the  field  will,  Mr.  John  Burroughs  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  agree  with 
her. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mrs.  Wheelock  has 
fallen  victim  to  a  malady  now  common 
among  those  who  write  books  for  begin- 
ners in  field  work  with  birds  and  flow- 
ers— namely,  the  grouping  by  colors  in- 
stead of  by  related  orders.  A  carefully 
differentiated  color  key  for  use  in  trac- 
ing to  the  text  should  by  all  means  be 
provided  (which  Mrs.  Wheelock  has  not 
done),  but  the  arrangement  there  should 
be  by  families.  One  but  half  knows  a 
bird  till  he  knows  its  family,  and  noth- 
ing so  aids  a  student  as  his  quickening 
recognition,  after  two  or  three  months  in 
the  held,  of  the  characteristics  of  mor- 
phologically related  groups.  A  bill  sil- 
houetted against  the  sky  may  be  a  sure 
index,  while  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  color 
may  give  no  clue  at  all.  Mrs.  Wheelock 
herself,  speaking  of  the  Blue  Grosbeak, 
savs  that  the  male  bird  in  winter  garb 
has  been  mistaken  for  the  female  of  the 
Cow  bird,  but  adds,  "  one  glance  at  the 
bill  should  correct  such  a  mistake.''  Yet 
she  gives  no  description  of  the  beak  of 
either  bird,  and  elsewhere  often  omits 
salient  features  of  immediate  importance 
to  identification  in  the  field. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  practical  de- 
fects as  a  field  book,  Mrs.  Wheelock's 
work  should  be  added  to  every  Califor- 
nia bird-lover's  library  for  supplementary 
information  and  for  enjoyment. 


Life  and  Adventures  of  "Jack"  Philip,  Rear- 
Admiral  U.  S.  N.  By  E.  S.  Maclay.  New 
York:     The  Illustrated  Navy. 

p.ear-Admiral  Philip  achieved  promi- 


nence in  the  Spanish  War.  when  he  ren- 
dered excellent  service  while  in  command 
of  the  "  Texas  "  at  Santiago  and  else- 
where. He  became  a  popular  hero  chief- 
ly through  his  refusal  to  permit  his  men 
to  cheer  after  the  destruction  of  Cer- 
vera's  fleet.  The  present  work  is  made 
up  of  his  journal  as  a  lieutenant  kept 
during  the  uneventful  cruise  of  the 
*'  Wachusett,"  in  1865,  together  with  a 
number  of  commemorative  eulogies  by 
personal  friends.  As  the  book  is  de- 
signed simply  as  a  memorial  of  Admiral 
Philip,  criticism  of  its  contents  from  a 
literary  point  of  view  seems  unnecessary. 

Rousseau  and  Naturalism  in  Life  and 
Thought.  [The  World's  Epoch  Makers.] 
By  William  Henry  Hudson.  New  York: 
Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  ^1.25. 

This  book  is  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  study  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  Tho  judicial  in 
manner  and  apportioning  blame  and 
praise  with  a  wise  understanding,  the 
tone  is  sympathetic,  and  something  is 
shown  in  extenuation  of  many  of  the 
apparently  base  and  unnatural  acts  of 
the  subject's  life.  The  biographical  part 
is  written  with  especial  care,  after  a  pa- 
tient examination  of  the  more  recent 
special  studies  of  Rousseau's  career, 
which  necessitate  a  frequent  qualification 
or  correction  of  statements  found  in  the 
Confessions.  We  have  space  for  a  brief 
summary  only.  Of  the  subject's  life  Pro- 
fessor Hudson  writes: 

"  Rousseau  was  essentially  an  egoist  and  a 
sentimentalist.  A  man  of  morbid  and  colossal 
self-consciousness,  everlastingly  preoccupied 
with  his  own  emotions,  arrogant  in  the  procla- 
mation of  his  virtues  and  shameless  in  the  ex- 
posure of  his  vices,  he  furnished  in  his  volumi- 
nous autobiographical  writings  a  gigantic  illus- 
tration of  Rochefoucauld's  maxim  that  we  pre- 
fer talking  about  our  faults  to  not  talking 
about  ourselves  at  all ;  and  both  his  mis- 
anthropy and  the  churlish  ingratitude  with 
which  he  repaid  those  who  did  the  most  for 
him  had  their  origin  in  this  irritable  and  in- 
satiable vanity.  .  .  .  To  me  Rousseau,  as  a 
man,  is  a  degenerate,  who  does  not  even  pos- 
sess the  personal  fascination  which  sometimes 
goes  along  with  degeneracy.  Yet  the  more 
carefully  we  study  his  life  and  character,  the 
more  reason  shall  we  see  to  temper  justice  with 
mercy.  Condemn  him  we  must;  but  our  con- 
demnation may  rightly  be  joined  with  pity." 
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And  of  Rousseau's  place  as  an  epoch 
maker,  the  author  writes : 

"  Without  going  so  far  as  to  say,  with  Na- 
poleon, that  but  for  him  France  would  have 
had  no  Revolution  .  .'  .  it  is  none  the  less 
beyond  controversy  that  he  counted  immensely 
as  a  revolutionary  power.  Without  reference 
to  him,  no  record  of  the  forces  behind  the  Rev- 
olution would  be  complete.  .  .  .  He  was 
not  a  systematic  thinker;  his  treatment  of  life 
was  narrow  and  one-sided ;  his  philosophy  was 
hill  of  paradoxes  and  inconsistencies ;  his 
teachings  seem,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
present  day,  a  strange  compound  of  the  fantas- 
tic and  the  commonplace,  the  impossible  and 
the  obvious ;  in  the  whole  body  of  his  volumi- 
nous work  there  is  nothing  which  for  a  moment 
we  should  be  justified  in  ranking  among  those 
abiding  things  of  literature  which  are  inde- 
pendent of  all  fluctuations  of  theory  and  taste. 
.  .  .  Explain  him  how  we  may,  however, 
Rousseau's  claim  upon  us  is  incontestable.  He 
was,  as  Amiel  said,  an  *  ancestor  in  all  things.' 
Nor  is  our  interest  in  him  historic  only.  While 
we  may  regard  him  primarily  as  a  motive  force 
in  a  period  of  rapid  and  widespread  change 
which  has  now  closed,  we  must  remember  that 
we  of  to-day  are  still  living  in  the  midst  of 
great  intellectual  and  social  movements  which 
he  did  much  to  inspire.  Vastly  as  their  form 
has  altered,  their  power  is  by  no  means  spent." 


American    History   and  Its  Geographic  Con- 
ditions.   By  Ellen  Churchill  Semple.    Bos- 
^ton  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


American  history  has  been  treated  so 
fully  and  by  so  many  skillful  hands  that 
its  political  and  personal  and  constitu- 
tional phases  seem  to  be  worn  quite 
threadbare.  The  economic  phases,  too, 
are  gradually  becoming  trite,  so  that  the 
appearance  of  a  book  with  so  fresh  a 
conception  of  the  forces  that  have  guided 
our  development  must  be  greeted  with 
pleasure.  The  greatest  work  that  has 
been  done  heretofore  upon  the  geograph- 
ic conditions  that  affected  our  history  was 
that  of  Ratzel,  the  great  German  student 
of  geography  and  its  political  effects. 
Professor  Slialer  has  also  discussed  the 
subject.  Professor  Turner,  of  Wisconsin, 
has  contributed  some  magazine  articles 
showing  the  deepest  insight  and  acquaint- 
ance with  the  geographic  facts  that  have 
influenced  the  growth  of  the  West,  but  his 
book,  which  will  be  epoch-making  for 
American  historical  writing,  has  not  yet 
appeared.  For  the  present,  therefore.  Miss 
Semple's  book  occupies  a  unique  place. 


Tho  the  subject  is  too  deep  to  have  a 
popular  interest,  yet  the  present  volume 
is  so  well  written  that  it  is  readable  by 
any  one  who  has  the  slightest  interest  in 
the  subject  matter.  There  are  none  of 
those  human  details  which  make  political 
history  so  attractive,  but  there  arc  large 
conceptions,  striking  relations  and  tre- 
mendous effects  which  must  hold  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  are  bold  enough  to 
read.  We  are  shown  the  geographic  facts 
which  made  the  Atlantic  States  of  Eu- 
rope the  discoverers  and  colonizers  of 
America.  The  effect  of  our  great  rivers 
on  the  paths  of  exploration  are  then 
shown,  and  the  influence  of  the  Appala- 
chian barrier  upon  the  English  colonies. 
We  see  why  the  advancing  civilization 
broke  through  this  barrier  only  at  certain 
favorable  points,  and  what  was  the  en- 
vironment of  the  early  trans-Allegheny 
settlers.  The  effect  of  geographic  condi- 
tions upon  the  spread  of  population  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  is  explained,  as  are 
also  the  physiographic  facts  which  con- 
trolled expansion  into  the  far  West.  The 
several  great  Western  trails  are  studied, 
as  are  the  inland  waterways,  and  the  in- 
fluences that  have  affected  the  distribu- 
tion of  railroads.  Finally,  the  United 
States  is  studied  in  its  relation  to  the 
"  American  Mediterranean,"  and  as  a 
Pacific  Ocean  power.  There  are  some 
sixteen  valuable  maps,  showing  the  Great 
Lakes,  portages,  the  trans-Allegheny 
trails  and  settlements  and  the  trans- 
Rocky  trails.  Maps  taken  from  the  Cen- 
sus Reports  show  the  distribution  of 
population  at  certain  periods  and  the  for- 
eign population.  Taken  all  in  all,  this 
book  is  one  of  the  most  important  books 
of  the  year  on  American  history. 

Breaking  Into  Society.    By  George  Ade.    New 
York :  Harper  &  Bros.,  ;^i.oo. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  for 
The  Independent  to  commend  to  its 
readers  a  book  by  an  author  like  George 
Ade,  who  is  not  as  careful  as  he  might 
be  about  his  grammar,  and  occasionally 
— that  is  to  say,  two  or  more  times  in 
each  sentence,  introduces  a  slang  phrase. 
Such  writing  would  be  not  only  distress- 
ing but  unintelligible  to  our  readers.  Nor 
are  the  morals  he  attaches  to  his  fables 
in  all  cases  the  conventional  and  logical 
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ones.  But  if  we  consider  the  book  as  a 
work  on  philology,  its  value  will  be  ap- 
preciated. If  the  publishers  would  get 
out  an  edition  in  a  plain,  dark  cover  and 
entitle  it  '*  How  Language  Grows,"  it 
would  find  its  way  into  many  learned 
libraries  where  it  would  never  be  read. 
A  hundred  years  from  now  it  will  be  a 
standard  book  of  reference  for  lexicog- 
raphers for  the  earliest  recorded  use  of 
words  which  by  that  time  will  have 
broken  into  society.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated in  part  by  McCutcheon  and  in  part 
by  other  men,  whose  pictures  are  quite 
as  badlv  dra\vn  but  not  so  funny. 


Footprints  of  Former  Men  in  Far  Cornwall. 
By  Robert  S.  Hawker.  New  York:  John 
Lane. 

It  is  not  probable  that  many  persons  in 
this  country  read  the-  life  of  Robert  S. 
Hawker,  Vicar  of  Morwenstow,  Corn- 
wall, England,  by  Baring-Gould,  pub- 
lished in  1876,  the  year  after  Hawker's 
death.  Those  who  did  read  it  remember 
him  as  a  boy  remarkable  for  his  pranks, 
as  a  man  of  untiring  devotion  to  the  flock 
to  whom  he  ministered,  as  a  poet  of  no 
mean  powers.  These  Footprints  are  arti- 
cles contributed  by  him  to  English  maga- 
zines. In  abstract  literary  merit  they  rank 
highly,  breathing  the  spirit  of  an  ancient 
people  and  the  mystery  of  moorland,  cliff 
and  sea  which  characterizes  the  ''  West 
Country."  Hawker  was  a  visionary  sym- 
bolist and  a  man  of  vivid  imagination, 
traits  which  led  him  to  read  into  antiqui- 
ties that  which  he  desired  to  see,  rather 
than  what  he  could  prove.  In  dealing 
with  legends  he  was  apt  to  give  such  rein 
to  his  imagination  that  his  tales  lost  value 
as  folk-lore.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
volume  supplies  pleasant  reading.  This 
habit  of  the  author  is  probably  responsi- 
ble also  for  some  of  the  mistakes  which 
are  explained  in  notes.  We  will  give  one 
which  has  escaped  the  editor.  On  page 
121,  Antony  Payne,  who  died  an  old  man 
in  1 69 1,  is  made  to  resent  an  insult  to  the 
memory  of  Charles  I  from  sympathizers 
with  the  Hanoverian  dynasty.  A  General 
Council  could  not  have  imposed  belief  in 
the  Hanoverian  dynasty  upon  an  Eng- 
lishman ten  years  and  more  before  the 
Act  of  Settlement  was  passed  in  1701. 


John  Maxwell's  Marriage.    By  Stephen  Gwynn. 
New  York:  The  Macniillan  Co.,  ;?i.5o. 

Others  may  have  a  larger  diplomacy, 
but  the  Irishman  probably  has  better  use 
of  his  tongue  for  purposes  of  self  assur- 
ance and  self  defense  than  any  other 
character  in  fiction  or  out  of  it.  And  for 
this  reason  interest  in  an  Irish  story 
usually  depends  upon  some  Emerald  trick 
of  Erin  nature — upon  the  wit  with  which 
the  blarney  genius  escapes  the  inevitable 
or  coaxes  the  incredible.  But  in  this 
volume,  altho  the  characters  are  Irish  and 
the  scenes  are  laid  in  Ireland,  the  one  sit- 
uation that  attracts  attention  might  have 
occurred  in  any  country  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  A  company  of 
drunken  ruffians  force  a  woman  of  deli- 
cacy and  refinement  into  a  marriage  she 
abhors.  The  one  notable  scene  in  the 
book  follows,  depicting  the  outraged  fury 
of  the  woman.  For  the  rest  it  is  a  tedious 
tale,  dragging  its  length  through  three 
generations  without  a  flash  of  wit  to  en- 
lighten it. 

Poems.    By  George  Cabot  Lodge.    New  York: 
Cameron,  Blake  &  Co. 

The  ivory  tower  into  which  Mr.  Lodge 
introduces  us  is  an  exceeding  resonant 
one,  and  full  of  echoes,  among  which  we 
seem  to  detect  the  accents  of  Swinburne, 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Rosetti,  or,  at 
least,  of  some  representative  pre- 
Raphaelite  organ.  In  some  of  these 
voices  we  may  be  deceived,  but  the  in- 
fluence of  Swinburne  is  unmistakable  as 
well  in  the  thought  as  in  the  versification. 
Like  Swinburne's  earlier  poems  (and, 
indeed,  like  every  one's  earUer  poems,  for 
that  matter,  tho  the  note  in  this  case  is 
peculiarly  Swinburne's),  these  verses  of 
Mr.  Lodge's  are  rebellious  with  a  young 
man's  rebelliousness,  which  is  due  partly 
to  impatience  of  restraint,  partly  to  a 
kind  of  nervousness  and  distrust  of  un- 
tried powers.  This  spirit  of  rebellious- 
ness shows  itself  in  two  ways — the  one 
social,  the  other  moral.  The  former  is 
naturally  expressed  in  a  wholesale  con- 
demnation of  stupidity,  conventionality 
and  respectability,  and  in  praise  of  that 
irresponsible  liberty  which  it  is  sometimes 
difficult     to     distinguish     from     license. 
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Mr.  Lodge  has  given  voice  to  it  in  such 
pieces  as  "  The  Voyage,"  ''  The  World's 
Too  Long  About  Us,"  "  Les  Bourgeois," 
"  A  Song  for  Revokition,"  and  the  Hke. 

"  The  world's  too  long  about  us ! — Let  us  go 

Far  from  the  righteous  and  the  ignorant, 

The  vacant  phrases  of  familiar  cant, 

The  trivial  loveless  women  and  the  low, 

Abortive  men,  the  fashions  stale  and  slow, 

The  greed  of  riches  and  the  crime  of  want  1" 

"  Shake  down  the  sails  to  catch  the  blood-red 
drift  of  sunset! 
Haste !  lest  they  hold  thee  slave  among  the 
slaves. 
Thou    shalt   be   outcast    of   their    laws   and 
scorned  and  homeless : 
The  sin  the  world  blames  is  the  sin  that 
saves." 

The  second  form  of  revolt  is  manifested 
usually  in  an  exaggerated  insistence  upon 
passion.  In  this  case,  while  there  is  much 
that  is  one-sided  and  even  a  little  that 
threatens  to  become  disagreeable,  this  in- 
sistence is,  on  the  whole,  hardly  more 
than  a  preference  of  the  sensuous  ele- 
ments in  life  over  the  intellectual  and 
moral.  As  such  it  is  in  itself  rather  ex- 
hilarating and  stirring. 

"  The  flurry  of  foam  flecked  red  as  the  dawn 
looks  over  the  trees, 
And  ever  the  motion  of  song  and  the  pulse 
of  ineffable  seas 
That  empty  and  echoless  break  on  the  ex- 
quisite balance  of  air, — 
And  tenderly  winged  on  the  morning,  a  per- 
fumed and  delicate  breeze, 
Where  the  scent  of  the  sacrifice  floats  with 
the  distant  refrain  of  a  prayer. 
Where  the  cry  of  a  bird  and  the  whisper  of 

grass  and  the  lowing  of  kine 
Are  borne  through  the  thunder  of  waves  and 
the  smell  of  the  brine." 


Incomparable  Bellairs.  By  Agnes  and  Eger- 
ton  Castle.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.,  ^1.50. 

The  writer  who  would  transfer  us  to 
other  centuries  too  often  achieves  noth- 
ing beyond  the  mere  proclamation  of  the 
date.  His  characters  may  wear  the  cos- 
tume of  the  period  and  besprinkle  their 
sentences  with  interjections  and  other 
phrases  presumably  characteristic  of  the 
time,  but  the  subtle  atmosphere  which 
makes  that  earlier  world  live  for  us  with 


all  the  vivid  reality  of  our  own  is  some- 
how not  attained.  It  has  been  the  good 
fortune  of  the  biographers  of  Mistress 
Kitty  Bellairs  to  set  this  eighteenth  cen- 
tury portrait  in  just  the  fitting  frame 
of  lace  and  brocade.  Powder  and 
patches,  silk  and  perfumes  as  entirely 
enfold  us  as  if  we  were  the  favored 
adorers  admitted  to  assist  at  the  last 
mystic  rites  of  the  incomparable  one's 
toilet.  So  convincing  is  the  eighteenth 
century  flavor  of  it  all  that  we  actually 
find  ourselves  going  over  to  the  fascinat- 
ing Mr.  O'Hara's  superlatively  Hibernian 
moral  standpoint  and  secretly  wishing 
him  success  in  his  role  of  *'  gentleman  of 
the  road."  The  one  drab  touch  in  all 
the  bright  picture  is  the  pathetic  story 
of  Rachel  Peace,  actress  and  Quakeress, 
but  even  that  is  painted  in  with  a  delicacy 
which  makes  it  seem  to  tone  down  the 
excess  of  light  rather  than  to  mar  it  by 
the  contrast  of  too  heavy  a  shadow. 

Petronilla   Heroven.     By  R.   Silberrad.     New 
York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  ^1.50. 

In  portraying  the  fortunes  of  Petro- 
nilla Heroven,  Miss  Silberrad  shows  her- 
self a  clever  writer.  Perhaps  the  principal 
criticism  which  the  book  inspires  is  its 
excess  of  cleverness.  The  nameless  and 
neglected  granddaughter  of  a  country 
farmer  does  not  normally  speak  in  epi- 
gram nor  talk  philosophy.  There  is  a 
manifest  effort  to  represent  Petronilla  as 
developing  from  this  estate  to  that  of 
the  woman  of  the  world,  but  the  author's 
fondness  for  characters  who  say  smart 
things  overpowers  her  sense  of  fitness, 
and  Petronilla  springs  upon  the  scene  like 
some  rural  Minerva,  all  armed  for  the 
battle  of  wits  with  her  mysterious 
"  woodman."  She  is  always  interesting, 
but  her  phenomenal  cleverness  and  ability 
to  "  come  out  on  top  "  give  her  a  some- 
what apocryphal  effect.  In  less  degree 
this  fault  marks  all  the  characters  of  whom 
Miss  Silberrad  wishes  us  to  think  well. 
Their  wits  are  a  bit  too  superior.  The 
stupid  people  are  really  the  most  lifelike. 
The  one  exception  to  this  is  found  in  the 
hero.  In  him  there  is  nothing  inherently 
improbable,  and  the  portrayal  of  his  in- 
ner self  interests  the  reader,  as  it  did 
Petronilla,  into  forgetfulness,  of  the  de- 
formities of  the  outer  man. 
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Geographic  Influences  in  American  History. 
By  Albert  Perry  Bingham.  Illusirated. 
Boston:  (iinn  &  Co  ,  ^1.25  net. 

This  is  an  excellent  study  of  an  aspect 
of  history  which  has  heretofore  received 
too  little  attention.  Buckle,  it  is  true, 
laid  emphasis  on  physiographic  influ- 
ences ;  but  in  seeking  to  prove  too  much 
he  involved  himself  in  a  mass  of  difficul- 
ties from  which  extrication  was  impos- 
sible. There  is  no  attempt  in  this  ad- 
mirable little  book  to  make  physiographic 
conditions  the  chief  determinant  in  hu- 
man history ;  what  is  attempted  is  the 
indicating  of  the  share  which  natural 
factors,  such  as  mountains,  valleys, 
rivers,  lakes  and  seas,  forest  growths  and 
mineral  deposits  have  had  on  the  trend 
of  migration,  the  growth  of  cities  and  in 
times  of  war  the  movement  of  armies. 
All  this  is  very  simply  and  convincingly 
told,  and  nowhere  does  the  author  exalt 
the  principle  about  which  he  groups  his 
facts  into  an  immutable  and  universal 
law.  The  chapter  on  ''  The  Eastern 
Gateway "  will  prove  particularly  in- 
structive to  those  who  have  never  re- 
flected upon  the  natural  factors  which 
made  inevitable  the  development  of  New 
York  City  into  the  nation's  metropolis. 
The  chapter  on  "  The  Civil  War  "  ex- 


plains the  various  invasions  of  the 
Northern  troops  and  the  defensive  lines 
of  the  Southern  armies  as  these  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  physical  features  of  the 
South.  There  is  also  to  be  mentioned,  as 
worthy  of  particular  attention,  the  chap- 
ter on  the  arid  region  of  the  West,  which 
contains  a  brief  account  of  the  wonders 
which  have  been  effected  by  irrigation. 

An  Attempt  Toward  a  Chemical  Conception 
of  the  Ether.  By  Prof.  D.  Mendel^efl. 
Translated  from  the  Russian  by  George 
Kamensky.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  80  cents. 

Professor  Mendeleeff  is  a  believer  in 
the  use  of  the  imagination  as  a  scientific 
tool,  and  his  bold  hypothesis  of  the  pe- 
riodic law  and  its  remarkable  confirma- 
tion has  justified  his  confidence  in  the 
value  of  theoretical  speculation.  The  pe- 
riodic law  was  based  on  the  idea  of  va- 
lence, and  could  not,  therefore,  foretell 
the  discovery  of  a  group  of  elements 
which  have  no  valence ;  yet  when  argon, 
helium  and  their  congeners  were  found 
they  formed  a  group  by  themselves  simi- 
lar in  all  respects  to  those  of  the  periodic 
table.  Now,  as  he  says,  he  is  thirty-three 
years  older  and  more  cautious,  yet  he 
cannot    refrain    from    venturing    a    still 


Orchard   Irrigation,  Riverside,  Cal. 
From  Bingham's  "  Geographic  Influences  in   American  History."     Ginn  &  Co. 
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more  startling  hypothesis — that  is,  that 
the  ether,  which  is  the  medium  of  light, 
electricity  and,  as  he  believes,  of  gravita- 
tion, is  composed  of  a  kind  of  matter  the 
particles  of  which  are  much  smaller  than 
those  of  ordinary  matter.  By  the  method 
of  extrapolation  from  the  periodic  table, 
which,  of  course,  is  a  much  more  risky 
thing  than  the  interpolation  by  which  he 
prophesied  germanium,  gallium  and 
scandium,  he  calculates  an  element  3;  with 
a  density  of  about  0.2  (possibly  coro- 
nium)  and  an  element  x  with  an  atomic 
weight  nearly  one  millionth  that  of  hy- 
drogen and  a  velocity  of  about  2,250  kilo- 
meters per  second.  Such  an  attenuated 
gas  might  pass  through  ordinary  matter, 
and  neither  the  sun  nor  stars  would  be 
able  to  hold  it  in  their  atmosphere.  Ele- 
ments of  high  atomic  weights  like  radium 
and  uranium  have  the  power  of  absorb- 
ing by  a  sort  of  weak  and  indefinite  form 
of  chemical  affinity  these  ether  particles, 
which  may  then  be  emanated  and  cause 
light.  In  this  way  he  would  account  for 
radio-activity,  auroral  phenomena  and 
the  light  of  the  sun.  He  does  not  at- 
tempt to  show  how  such  a  rarefied  gas 
would  answer  the  physical  requirements 
of  the  ether  as  the  medium  for  trans- 
mitting light  and  electricity. 


The  Mark.     By  Aquila  Kempster.    New  York 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  ^^1.50. 

A  story  of  India,  founded  upon  astrol- 
ogy, prophetic  crystals,  transmigration  of 
souls  and  all  the  romantic  paraphernalia 
of  Eastern  metaphysics.  Now  it  is  not 
an  easy  undertaking  to  mix  love  and  ad- 
venture with  any  form  of  ancient  mysti- 
cism. The  average  author  succeeds  about 
as  well  as  a  heretic  does  at  interpreting 
Scriptures.  He  lacks  the  esoteric  imagi- 
nation. His  intelligence  is  merely  Occi- 
dental, and  his  mind  is  not  sufficiently 
subjective  to  slip  away  into  the  trance  of 
Oriental  philosophy.  But  in  this  book  we 
find  the  correct  atmosphere  and  evidences 
of  a  sympathetic  genius  at  interpretation. 
The  scenery  is  good  and  well  defined,  and 
the  intangible  mystery  of  psychic  influ- 
ences, which  rise  everywhere  in  this  hoary 
land  like  a  terrible  incense,  gives  a  curi- 
ous somnambulant  efifect  to  each  charac- 
ter. The  author  recognizes  the  fact  that 
the  Eastern  temperament,  however  sub- 
jective, is  not  neurotic,  and  she  founds 


telepathy  and  other  occult  manifestations 
of  the  mind  upon  a  scientific  and  phi- 
losophical basis,  which  is  a  rare  distinc- 
tion in  these  days  of  "  emotional " 
demonstrations  of  poor  hag-ridden  hu- 
man nature.  One  amusing  feature  of  the 
book  will  not  escape  the  observant  reader, 
however — that  is,  the  frequency  with 
which  the  hero  (an  Englishman  with  the 
soul  of  an  Indian  prince,  dead  these  200 
years !)  is  pulled  out  of  his  bathtub.  Never 
does  the  author  dismiss  him  in  order  to  de- 
velop some  other  character  that  he  does 
not  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
strip  for  another  plunge.  Thus,  every 
scene  opens  or  ends  with  a  splash  or  with 
a  naively  naked  man  getting  himself  vig- 
orously "  toweled."  The  insufferable 
climate  doubtless  justifies  the  insistency 
of  the  performance;  but  before  the 
reader  is  accustomed  to  it  he  is  as  much 
startled  as  he  would  be  bored  at  the  fre- 
quency of  tea  drinking  in  the  convention- 
al novel  of  English  life.  And,  finally,  the 
illustrations  for  the  story  are  remarkable 
both  in  the  character,  poses  and  coloring. 
The  figure  of  the  beautiful  witch  Lota 
suggests  dignity,  cruelty,  grace  and 
purity. 

Symbol  Psychology.  A  New  Interpretation 
of  Race  Traditions.  By  Adolph  Roeder. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  ^1.50. 

Starting  with  the  promise  that  there 
is  an  infinite  God,  who  reveals  himself 
by  infinite  means,  this  author  undertakes 
to  show  the  coherence  of  some  of  the 
symbols  recognized  by  mankind.  These 
are  grouped  in  three  classes ;  the  creative 
cycle,  the  constructive  cycle  and  the  re- 
constructive cycle.  The  second  cycle  is 
that  most  fully  treated  here,  and  "The 
Twin-Brother  Story,"  "The  Man-Ani- 
mal Story,"  "  The  Captive  Maiden  and 
the  Sleeper  Story,"  etc.,  are  shown,  in  a 
mystical  way,  to  illustrate  the  funda- 
mental unities  in  the  races  of  mankind. 

An  Introduction  to  Systematic  Philosophy. 
By   Walter   T.   Marvin.      Macmillan   Co., 

^3.00. 

The  chief  value  of  this  book,  as  the 
author  explains,  consists  in  the  selection 
and  in  the  order  of  the  problems  with 
which  it  deals.  It  does  not  purport  to 
be  a  history  of  philosophy,  nor  is  it  a 
handbook.  The  doctrine  of  the  book  is  a 
rationalistic  idealism ;  idealism  implying 
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the  denial  of  the  existence  of  a  trans- 
cendent world.  Against  naturalism  the 
author  maintains  that  man's  ideals  can 
rightly  lay  claim  to  the  same  validity  as 
does  his  science;  in  behalf  of  naturalism 
he  justifies  the  atomic  mechanical  inter- 
pretation of  nature  and  indirectly  of 
mind.  The  author  presents  his  problems 
and  explanations  in  a  plain  and  rather 
familiar  style,  and  argues  his  points  with 
earnestness.  His  book  is  the  work  of 
one  who  is  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  scholar. 

Literary    Notes 

W.  Porter  Truesdell,  of  Maiden,  Mass., 
announces  the  immediate  publication  of  two 
volumes  in  the  ex-libris  series.  The  first  of 
these  is  "The  Book  Plates  of  Mr.  Edmund 
H.  Garrett,  with  a  chronological  list  of  his 
plates  up  to  March  First,"  with  text  by 
William  Howe  Downes,  Art  Editor  of 
the  Boston  Transcript.  The  second  is  "  A 
List  of  Mr.  J.  Winfred  Spenceley's  Etched 
and  Engraved  Book  Plates,"  with  an  in- 
troduction and  notes  by  Pierre  de  Chaignon 
la  Rose.  Both  volumes  will  be  issued  in  strict- 
ly limited  editions.  The  ordinary  copies  will 
be  $3.50.    Those  on  Japan  paper,  $600  each. 

.  ..  .The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  covering  the  period  from  the  close  of  the 
war  with  Spain  in  1898  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1903,  have  been  brought  together  in  a  single 
volume,  published  by  the  Government,  to  sup- 
ply, in  convenient  form,  an  authentic  account 
of  the  principal  events,  and  the  action  and  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  during  the  military 
government  of  Porto  Rico,  the  development 
and  establishment  of  the  republic  of  Cuba,  the 
China  relief  expedition  of  1900,  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  insurrection  and  the  building  up  of 
civil  government  in  the  Philippines,  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  army  and  the  beginning  of  the 
new  militia  system. 

....Having  already  noticed  the  advance 
sheets  of  Prof.  R.  F.  Harper's  The  Code  of 
Hammurabi,  published  by  the  University  Press 
for  $4.80  net,  we  add,  on  receiving  the  bound 
volume,  that  it  is  beautifully  printed,  both  the 
plates  of  Babylonian  Cuneiform  text  and  the 
English  translation  and  indexes.  We  especially 
note  the  Glossary,  which  records  all  the  words 
in  all  their  grammatical  forms  and  occurrences, 
thus  making  the  work  a  student's  textbook  of 
the  most  helpful  character.  A  good  map  is 
also  appended.  The  second  volume  is  prom- 
ised to  appear  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
lo  discuss  the  problems  raised  by  the  Code  in 
comparison  with  the  laws  of  Moses.  The  pub- 
lication of  this  work  does  credit  to  the  Univer- 
ity  of  Chicago. 
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We  observe  that  a  preacher  never  calls  a  man 
brother  who  is  not  a  member  of  his  church.— 
Washington  Democrat. 

...."This  is  carrying  things  too  far,"  said 
the  man,  as  he  followed  his  wife  into  the  fif- 
teenth department  store. — Columbia  Jester. 

....An  Atchison  man  hasn't  a  tooth  in  his 
head,  but  eats  as  well  as  anybody.  "  How  do 
you  manage  it?  "  he  was  asked.  "  I  have  corns 
on  my  gums,"  he  replied. — Atchison  Globe. 

I  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air ; 
It  fell  to  earth  I  know  not  where. 
Till  a  neighbor  came  and  raised  a  row 
Because  I  shot  his  Jersey  cow. 
I  breathed  a  song  into  the  air ; 
It  fell  to  earth  I  know  not  where, 
Till  Edison  came  and  gave  me  the  laugh- 
He  had  it  in  his  phonograph ! 

— Yale  Record. 

$    $    $.  _ 
Together  they're  floating  onward, 

Free  from  troubles  and  cares, 
All  is  sunk  in  a  perfect  trust — 

The  whole  wide  world  is  theirs. 
Have  we  a  youth  with  a  maiden  shy? 

No,  hardly  that  you  see — 
Merely  some  bloated  billionaires 

A-floating  a  company. 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 

SPRIG  BOEM. 

Glad  ab  I  that  sprig  has  cub ; 
Soon  the  liddle  bees  will  hub, 
Ad  the  robids  id  the  dree 
Will  be  sigig  sogs  to  be. 
Sood  the  gampus  will  be  green, 
Where  the  studeds  may  be  seen 
Wid  their  rain-goats  gast  aside. 
Showing  all  their  raiment  fide. 
This  sprig  boem  must  now  close 
So   the   boet   may  blow   his   dose. 

— Cornell  Widow. 

Oh,  where  is  mighty  Kitchener, 

The  man  of  grit  and  gore  ? 
And  Ellen  Stone — ah,  what  of  her  ? 

We  hear  her  name  no  more. 
And  what's  "  Coin  "  Harvey  doing  now, 

And  "  Sockless  "  Jerry,  say? 
Where's  Captain  Lemly,  anyhow  ? 

Has  Funston  passed  away? 

Where's  Baden-Powell,  now,  and  who 

Is  watching  Simon  Sam  ? 
Oh,  what's  become  of  Paty  du 

Whose  other  name  was  Clam  ? 
Who,   when   the   snowflakes   fly  next    fall, 

May  name  one  Russian  chap. 
Or  still  be  able  to  recall 

The  name  of  any  Jap? 

— Chicago  Record. 
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Judge    Parker    and    Mr.    Hearst 

It  can  now  be  foreseen  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  delegates  in  the  Demo- 
cratic national  convention  will  cast  their 
votes  for  Judge  Parker.  The  turning 
last  week  of  influential  Democrats  in  all 
parts  of  the  land  toward  this  silent  can- 
didate is  easily  explained.  There  was  no 
longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  choice  of  the 
Democrats  of  New  York.  Until  it  was 
known  that  the  friends  of  Judge  Parker 
would  surely  control  their  State  conven- 
tion there  was  hesitation  elsewhere. 
Here  was  the  only  man  in  support  of 
whom  the  opposition  to  Hearst  could  be 
effectively  organized,  if  his  own  State 
would  make  him  its  candidate.  When  it 
was  plain  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
delegates  to  the  State  convention  were  al- 
ready his,  support  came  to  him  from 
every  direction.  The  conservative  ele- 
ment in  the  party  had  already  been  driven 
to  select  St.  Louis,  instead  of  Chicago, 
for  the  national  convention,  by  fear  of 
Mr.  Hearst's  influence  in  the  latter  city. 
Alarm  excited  by  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  Hearst  delegates  accounts  in 
part  for  the  same  element's  joyful  recog- 
nition of  Parker's  supremacv  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  Hearst,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Bryan, 
may  still  be  able  to  control  one-third  of 
the  national  convention.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Cleveland 
— the  "  reorganizers,"  as  Mr.  Bryan  calls 
them — have  somewhat  unwisely  hastened 
to  inform  the  public  that  the  candidacy 
of  Judge  Parker  is  highly  satisfactory  to 
them.  Therefore  Mr.  Bryan  will  re- 
double his  efforts  to  procure  for  Mr. 
Hearst  at  least  one-third  of  the  delegates. 
We  do  not  think  he  will  be  successful  in 
this.  Probably  his  success  would  not  pre- 
vent the  nomination  of  Parker,  but  it 
might  compel  platform  concessions  that 
would  embarrass  the  nominee. 

If  Judge  Parker  should  be  nominated, 
his  strength  as  a  candidate  would  depend 
largely  upon  his  public  utterances  here- 
after to  be  made.  His  views  upon  the 
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political  questions  of  the  time  are  un- 
known. His  letter  of  acceptance  and  his 
addresses  might  commend  him  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  might  make 
his  defeat  a  foregone  conclusion.  But 
Republicans  should  not  assume  that  he 
has  no  opinions,  simply  because  he  has 
not  expressed  them.  He  has  been  on  the 
bench  for  nineteen  years,  and  in  all  that 
time  he  has  believed  that  the  duties  of 
his  position  required  him  to  avoid  parti- 
san politics.  This  is  to  his  credit.  But 
politicians  should  not  forget  that  before 
he  became  a  judge  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  State  Committee  in  a  suc- 
cessful campaign. 

There  is  much  in  the  career  of  Judge 
Parker  that  the  average  American  is  ac- 
customed to  approve.  Born  on  a  farm,  he 
became  a  school  teacher  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  to  earn  money  that  should  enable 
him  to  study  law.  In  due  time  and  with 
hard  work  he  became  successful  in  his 
chosen  profession.  He  is  still  a  farmer — 
in  his  vacations.  At  the  same  time  he 
holds  a  judicial  ofiice  surpassed  in  emi- 
nence and  dignity  only  by  that  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  or  an  Associate  Justice,  of 
the  national  Supreme  Court.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  physical  strength,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  he  is  not  rich.  A  re- 
cent estimate  makes  the  value  of  his  prop- 
erty less  than  $75,000.  Judge  Parker, 
so  far  as  his  character  and  life  have 
been  disclosed  up  to  the  present  time, 
has  elements  of  strength  as  a  candi- 
date which  his  opponents  should  not 
ignore. 

The  unforeseen  success  of  Mr.  Hearst 
in  several  States  has  not  been  due  ex- 
clusively or  chiefly  to  a  lavish  expendi- 
ture of  money  in  support  of  his  canvass. 
Mr.  Hearst  is  not  fitted  for  the  place  to 
which  he  aspires.  His  nomination  would 
surely  be  followed  by  the  division  and  de- 
feat of  the  Democratic  party.  The 
owner  of  several  newspapers  of  large 
circulation,  he  has  used  these  and  the  at- 
torneys retained  in  his  service  for  the 
advocacy  of  policies  and  the  prosecution 
of  suits  which  are  believed  by  a  great 
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many  persons  to  be  in  the  public  interest.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  President 
This  is  our  own  belief  with  respect  to  at  is  insincere  or  double-faced  with  respect 
least  a  part  of  what  has  thus  been  done,  to  this  or  any  other  question.  Why 
For  such  intelligence  as  this  course  indi-  should  he  not  say  to  Congress  and  the 
cates,  and  for  such  devotion  to  the  public  public,  if  he  believes  (as  we  think  he 
good  as  it  may  show,  he  should  have  due  does,  and  as  'we  do)  that  the  present 
credit.  But  he  has  doubtless  perceived  Anti-Trust  law  ought  not  to  be  enforced 
that  in  the  judgment  of  many  his  efforts  rigidly  against  all  existing  railway  sys- 
in  behalf  of  justice  are  not  purely  al-  tems,  that  it  should  be  amended  with  re- 
truistic.  The  popularity  of  those  efforts,  spect  to  its  relation  to  railroads?  Why 
however,  is  something  that  invites  in-  should  he  not  say  that  the  same  law  is 
quiry.  useless  for  the  restraint  of  combinations 
The  platform  of  Mr.  Hearst  in  the  of  manufacturers,  that  Congress  has  ig- 
present  canvass  is  almost  exclusively  his  nored  or  rejected  the  recommendations 
hostility  toward  Trust  combinations,  and  of  his  Attorney-General  for  the  only 
his  defense  of  "  the  laboring  class,"  as  amendments  that  could  make  it  effective 
the  South  Dakota  convention  said,  for  such  restraint,  and  that  the  question 
"  against  aggregated  wealth."  The  atti-  has  become  so  important  and  difficult 
tude  of  the  dominant  party  toward  what  that  it  should  be  the  subject  of  special 
are  commonly  called  Trusts  leaves  some-  and  thorough  investigation  ? 
thing  to  be  desired  in  the  interest  of  Until  this  subject  is  squarely  faced  and 
frankness  and  justice.  It  is  true  that  the  all  cause  for  charges  of  insincerity  and 
Republican  party  enacted  the  Anti-Trust  double-dealing  removed  by  a  frank  ad- 
law  and  is  responsible  for  nearly  all  the  mission  of  the  facts,  Mr.  Hearst  and  oth- 
legal  suits  brought  for  the  enforcement  ers  in  sympathy  with  him  will  take  ad- 
of  it.  But  these  suits,  or  a  majority  of  vantage  of  an  inviting  situation.  A  great 
them,  were  begun  only  as  the  result  of  many  honest  men  will  accept  their  guid- 
the  persistent  and  sometimes  unwelcome  ance  and  regard  their  defeat  as  a  triumph 
pressure  of  public  opinion ;  and,  with  re-  of  injustice.  The  results  of  Hearst  ac- 
spect  to  those  combinations  of  manufac-  tivities  are  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil, 
turing  companies  at  which  the  law  was  Time  may  show  that  good  is  the  larger 
aimed,  they  have  been  futile.  Because  part  of  it. 
the  party  supports  a  protective  tariff  that  «^ 

enables  such  combinations  to  extort  hierh  a       lu  ^   A/fii: ?r:-.^  :> 

prices  at  home  while  selling  their  prod-  ^^  Honest  Millionaire  ? 
ucts  abroad  at  prices  much  lower ;  be-  Can  a  man  starting  out  in  life  without 
cause  it  has  the  support,  political  and  inherited  wealth,  and  strictly  practicing 
financial,  of  a  large  majority  of  those  the  "  old-fashioned  virtues  "  of  frugality, 
capitalists  who  gain  by  the  promotion  or  honesty,  industry  and  foresight,  accumu- 
the  industrial  operations  of  such  combi-  late  one  million  dollars  before  old  age 
nations ;  because  its  representatives  in  incapacitates  him  and  without  transgress- 
high  office  decline  to  enforce  the  crim-  ing  the  moral  law  ?  That  he  can  achieve 
inal  provisions  of  the  statute  in  cases  this  degree  of  business  success  by  means 
where  civil  proceedings  have  been  sue-  that  are  strictly  legal  is  not  open  to 
cessful,  and  refuse  to  apply  the  law  in  doubt.  The  chief  grievance  of  the  Amer- 
other  cases  where  it  appears  to  have  ican  people  to-day  is  that  our  laws  and 
been  violated,  the  way  is  opened  for  such  our  administrative  methods  are  such  that 
forcible  criticism  and  for  such  appeals  to  it  is  easy  for  business  men  of  ability  to 
the  public  as  have  been  made  by  Mr.  amass  great  fortunes  by  methods  that  the 
Hearst  and  his  agents.  It  is  for  these  courts  can  defend,  but  which  a  sensitive 
and  other  reasons  that  many  who  suffer,  conscience  cannot  commend.  Our  ques- 
or  believe  they  suffer,  by  reason  of  the  tion,  therefore,  touches  moral  issues  only, 
unrestrained  and  untouched  Trusts,  are  What  are  the  facts  ? 
easily  led  to  think  that  the  leaders  of  the  First  and  most  conspicuous  is  the  no- 
Republican  party,  if  not  the  rank  and  file,  torious  fact  that  many  of  the  greatest 
are  insincere  in  what  they  say  in  plat-  fortunes  of  modern  times  have  been  made 
forms  about  combinations  and  monop-  not  only  immorally  but  also  illegally, 
olies.  One  has  only  to  glance  through  the  vari- 
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ous  Congressional  reports  upon  the  op-  say  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  there 

crations   of  the   so-called   trusts   to   dis-  are  many  millionaire  fortunes  that  could 

cover  that  the  people  have  had  more  than  withstand  the  scrutiny  of  the  severe  mor- 

abundant  provocation  for  all  their  hos-  alist,  altho  they  might  easily  enough  pass 

tility   to   these  great   and   growing   mo-  muster  on  grounds  of  technical  legality, 

nopolies.    Legislatures  have  been  bribed,  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  think  that  it 

courts   have   been   corrupted,   and   rival  would  be  possible  to  maintain  the  propo- 

properties  have  been  attacked  by  means  sition  that  no  fortune  of  a  million  dollars 

that  even  indifferent  courts   have  been  has  ever  been  made  by  strictly  honorable 

compelled  to  pronounce  criminal.  activity.     We  have  in  mind  the  case  of 

The  second  fact  to  be  observed  is  that  an  inventor  who  never  in  all  his  life  en- 
many  great  fortunes,  against  which  it  gaged  in  business  transactions  of  any  kind 
might  be  impossible  to  sustain  charges  whatsoever,  but  spent  his  days  in  a  scien- 
of  criminal  taint,  have  been  accumulated  tific  laboratory  and  arrived  at  his  results 
by  means  that  have  bordered  so  closely  by  a  combination  of  purely  theoretical 
upon  illegality  that  "  the  talk  of  the  reasoning  and  careful  experimentation, 
street "  brands  them  as  of  criminal  ori-  and  who  sold  his  rights  in  the  important 
gin,  altho  no  action  has  ever  been  discoveries  that  he  made  for  sums  aggre- 
brought  against  them  in  the  courts,  gating  more  than  a  million  dollars.  Cer- 
When  a  man  like  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  tainly  if  this  fortune  was  not  honestly 
whose  name  has  been  brought  into  public  and  honorably  made,  no  competence,  of 
notoriety  in  connection  with  the  Boston  the  humblest  owner  of  shop  or  cottage, 
Gas  consolidation  suit,  admits  that  he  and  could  be  called  morally  unobjectionable. 
H.  H.  Rogers,  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com-  If  we  are  to  throw  out  cases  of  this  kind 
pariy,  made  $46,000,000  out  of  a  single  as  immoral  acquisitions,  we  must  take  the 
deal,  the  public  will  naturally  suspect  theoretical  ground  of  Proudhon  and  his 
that  the  parties  to  such  a  transaction  are  fellow  anarchists  that  all  property,  as 
not  eager  to  have  all  of  its  details  made  such,  is  robbery. 

known.  Whether  this  particular  deal  This  example,  however,  is  almost  dam- 
crossed  the  line  of  legality  or  not  we  may  aging  to  the  affirmative  side  of  the  argu- 
not  judge.  That  is  to  be  determined,  if  ment,  because  its  highly  exceptional  char- 
at  all,  by  due  process  of  law.  We  only  acter  is  so  manifest.  The  list  of  fortunes 
remark  that  such  fortunes  are  naturally  of  such  origin  would  not  occupy  many 
under  suspicion.  pages  in  the  "  World  Almanac."    Of  the 

When  now  the  great  fortunes  that  are  millionaire  fortunes  possibly  acquired  by 
demonstrably  of  criminal  origin,  and  honorable  methods  without  accretions 
those  which,  altho  their  character  has  from  operations  in  stocks,  a  majority 
never  been  fully  revealed,  are  regarded  have  been  made  in  mercantile  and  manu- 
by  financial  operators  as  improperly  ac-  facturing  pursuits.  There  is  no  reason 
quired,  have  been  checked  off  from  the  to  suppose  that  their  owners  have  tried 
list  of  millionaire  properties,  would  those  to  be  sharper  in  driving  bargains  than 
that  remain  endure  scrutiny  with  refer-  their  competitors  have ;  they  have  only 
ence  to  the  merely  moral  quality  of  the  been  sharper  in  fact.  If  the  accepted 
business  activities  by  which  they  have  code  of  mercantile  morality  can  be  re- 
been  obtained  ?  It  is  a  familiar  statistical  garded  as  satisfactory,  •  such  fortunes 
principle  that  moral  and  economic  phe-  must  be  allowed  as  honorably  acquired, 
nomena,  like  those  of  physical  nature.  Still,  we  have  one  question  yet  to  raise, 
conform  to  the  law  of  continuity.  Graph-  If  the  public  conscience  was  so  enlight- 
ically  represented,  they  take  the  form  of  ened  that  no  one  of  three  things  which 
a  curve  that  has  no  sharp  breaks.  It  we  will  name  could  longer  exist  or  be 
would  contradict  all  human  experience  done  without  reprobation,  could  any  self- 
to  find  that  between  the  gigantic  fortunes  made  individual  honorably  acquire  a  mil- 
fraudulently  obtained  at  one  end  of  the  lion  dollars  ?  The  three  things  are  these : 
scale  and  the  modest  properties  accumu-  ( i )  Dismissing  old  and  faithful  em- 
lated  by  honest  thrift  at  the  other  end  ployees  without  provision  for  old  age 
there  was  not  a  bulk  of  intermediate  for-  when  their  usefulness  has  ceased;  (2) 
tunes  acquired  by  shady,  altho  not  illegal,  concealing  from  the  other  party  to  a  busi- 
practices.     We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  ness  transaction  damaging  facts  known 
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to  the  party  of  the  first  part ;  (3)  exploit- 
ing privileges  conferred  by  law  upon  in- 
dividuals or  a  class,  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  taxpayer.  Our  question  in  this 
final  form  we  commend  to  the  conscien- 
tious consideration  of  all  morally  sensi- 
tive millionaires. 


Death  and  the  Heart 

Newspaper  readers  have  been  rather 
startled  recently  by  the  announcement 
from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
conservative  of  American  surgeons,  Prof. 
W.  W.  Keen  of  Philadelphia,  that  pa- 
tients apparently  dead  from  chloroform 
narcosis  during  the  course  of  an  opera- 
tion, and  in  whom  respiration  and  heart 
beat  had  stopped  for  some  minutes,  might 
be  practically  brought  back  to  life  by  an 
incision  of  the  diaphragm  and  actual  di- 
rect massage  of  the  heart.  The  announce- 
ment, however,  is  not  so  much  of  a  sur- 
prise to  physicians,  since  for  some  time  it 
has  been  recognized  that  irritation  of  the 
non-contracting  heart  might  cause  it  to 
resume  its  contractions  once  more.  In 
animals  apparently  dead  from  drowning, 
for  instance,  it  has  been  shown  over 
and  over  again  that  intermittent 
pressure  upon  the  exposed  heart  will 
cause  it  to  resume  its  contractions  once 
more,  and  thus  the  animal  may  be  re- 
stored to  life.  Professor  Richet,  of  Paris, 
used  to  say,  in  his  physiological  demon- 
strations, "  This  dog  is  dead,  yet  I  shall 
bring  him  back  to  life."  What  he  meant, 
of  course,  was  that  if  nothing  is  done 
this  dog's  heart  will  never  beat  again, 
tho  life  is  not  extinct  and  we  can  cause 
the  heart  to  resume  its  contractions  by 
irritating  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  it 
to  resume  its  work. 

How  enduring  the  vitality  of  the  heart 
muscle  is  is  likely  to  be  well  realized  by 
those  who  have  seen  the  heart  of  a  frog 
removed  from  the  body  of  the  animal  and 
beating  for  many  hours.  Under  favor- 
able circumstances,  even  after  the  lapse 
of  several  days,  spontaneous  contractions 
of  the  batrachian  heart  can  be  secured 
by  a  certain  amount  of  irritation.  In  the 
higher  animals  this  was  not  supposed  to 
be  true  until  recent  years.  It  has  been 
shown,  however,  that  if  the  heart  of  such 
an  animal  as  a  dog  even  be  frozen  imme- 


diately after  death,  and  allowed  to  re- 
main frozen  for  twenty-four  hours  or 
even  longer,  massage  of  the  organ  will 
bring  about  a  restoration  of  spontaneous 
ihythmic  contractions.  From  this  to  the 
application  of  this  principle  and  thera- 
peutic method  to  the  hearts  of  human 
beings  that  have  stopped  beating  for  only 
a  few  minutes  is  not  a  long  step,  and  at 
last  it  has  been  taken.  In  at  least  two 
cases  that  have  been  reported  the  pa- 
tients have  been  successfully  restored 
to  life  after  apparent  death,  and  when 
the  heart  beat  had  ceased  entirely  for  at 
least  five  minutes  in  each  case. 

This  essential  vitality  of  the  heart 
muscle  will  not  be  surprising  to  those 
who  realize  that  this  organ  is  the  first 
to  show  signs  of  life  in  the  human  em- 
bryo, and  is  probably  also  the  ultimum 
moriens — the  final  lurking  place  of  life, 
the  last  tissue  to  give  up  its  vitality. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many 
physicians  that  for  some  minutes  after 
respirations  have  ceased  in  many  patients 
and  the  individuals  are  supposed  to  be 
dead  the  heart  continues  to  beat,  tho 
feebly,  and  at  times  the  pulsations  of  it 
can  be  felt  in  the  arteries — not  at  the 
wrist,  which  is  too  far  away,  but  in  the 
carotid,  which  is  much  nearer  the  heart. 
Hence  occasional  restorations  to  life 
after  respiration  has  apparently  ceased. 

This  procedure  of  irritating  the  heart 
muscle  into  renewed  activity  is  not  so 
novel  as  it  might  seem.  Methods  of  re- 
suscitation after  drowning  usually  call 
for  pressure  upon  the  thorax  in  various 
ways  and  the  practice  of  artificial  respira- 
tion. Under  these  circumstances  the 
heart  muscle  is  massaged  somewhat  by 
the  chest  walls  and  their  movements, 
and  by  the  movement  of  the  lungs  as 
they  expand  and  contract  under  the  in- 
fluence of  artificial  respiration.  While 
the  method  of  resuscitation  after  drown- 
ing by  rolling  on  a  barrel  used  to  be  ap- 
plied with  the  idea  of  removing  water 
that  the  patient  was  suppose-]  to  have 
swallowed,  and  whose  presence  was 
causing  difficulty  of  respiration,  some  of 
the  successful  results  accomplished  by 
the  method  were  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
pressure  upon  the  thorax  produced  by 
the  rolling  movement.  In  newly  born  in- 
fants who  fail  to  begin  respiration 
promptly  intermittent  pressure  upon  the 
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thorax,  while  heretofore  supposed  to  be  was  incredible.  However  peace-loving 
directed  entirely  to  the  lungs,  undoubt-  and  non-resistant  Buddhism  may  be  in 
edly  has  its  effect  also  by  the  irritation  theory,  the  Buddhist  priests  of  Tibet  are 
of  the  heart  muscle  as  a  consequence  of  not  at  all  averse  to  leaning  strongly  on 
pressure  upon  it,  the  ''  secular  arm  "  for  the  protection  of 

This  new  advance  in  surgery,  which     Iheir  shrines,  as  the  experiences  of  many 
is   meant   only    for   extreme   cases   that    ambitious  travelers  prove.  For  three  days 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  given  up  for    a  solemn  commination  service  had  been 
(lead,  is  only  another  step  in  the  modern     held  in  the  temples  of  Lhasa,  and  the 
surgery  of  the  heart  that  has  developed     Tibetans  who  stood  behind  the  stone  wall 
within    this    last   decade.      It    has    been     at  Guru  evidently  relied  strongly  on  the 
shown  now  in  a  number  of  cases  that  a    potency  of  the  official  cursing,  or  they 
wound  of  the  heart  is  by  no  means  neces-    would  not  have  opposed  their  matchlocks 
sarily  fatal;  that  it  can  be  diagnosed  by    and  swords  to  the  magazine  rifles  and 
certain  symptoms  and  that  the  surgeon     Maxim  guns  of  British  troops, 
can  save  life  by  fearlessly  opening  the         One   can   hardly   decide   which   party 
thorax  and  putting  sutures  into  the  gap-    showed  the  greater  rashness,  the  Tibetans 
ing  wound  in  the  heart  muscle  which  is    or  the  British.     The  Tibetans  permitted 
preventing  the  organ  from  accomplish-    the   British  to  enter  their  country   un- 
ing  its  work  as  a  pump.     The  heart  not    molested  over  the  most  difficult  mountain 
only   does   not   resent   this    surgical   in-    pass  ever  traversed  by  an  armed  force, 
terference,  but  continues  its  work  very     at  an  altitude  as  great  as  that  of  Pike's 
faithfully  during  the  operation,  and  im-     Peak,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  at  a  tem- 
mediately  afterward  reacts  so  as  to  bring    perature  which  the  mercury  thermometer 
about  a  better  general  condition  of  the    could  not  record,  up  slopes  as- steep  as 
patient.     If  the  wound  is  in  a  thin  part    one  in  three,  over  windswept  barrens  of 
of  the  heart  muscle  the  prognosis  is  not    gneiss  and  lichen  2,000  feet  above  the 
so  good,  but  the  thick   important  muscle    timber  line,  forty  miles  over  the  ice  with- 
of  the  left  ventricle,  on  which  all  the    out  a  road.    For  three  months  over  this 
rest  of  the  vitality  of  the  body  depends    route    supplies   have   been   carried   into 
for  its  nutrition,  will  stand  the  surgical    Chumbi  from  India  at  the  rate  of  40,000 
procedure  very  well.     It  is  interesting,    pounds  weight  a  day,  on  the  backs  of 
too,  to  realize  that  this  is  the  part  of  the    mules  and  men,  for  the  oxen  from  the 
heart  which  is  most  exposed  to  injury,    valley  and  the  yaks  from  the  mountains 
since    where    the    heart    presents    an-    perished  by  thousands  in  the  work  of 
teriorly   immediately   beneath    the   chest    transportation.      If   to   the   natural   and 
walls  the  thin  right  side  of  the  heart  is    climatic  difficulties  had  been  added  per- 
protected   by   the    resistent    sternum   or    sistent  attacks  by  natives  familiar  with 
heavy  breast  bone,  leaving  only  the  re-    the  country  and  acclimated  to  the  alti- 
mediable  left  ventricle  exposed  to  wounds    tude,  it  would  have  been  almost  impossi- 
that  may  occur  between  the  ribs.  ble  for  the  expedition  to  penetrate  into 

jl  Tibet  and  maintain  itself  there. 

TVi^  TiK^fon    rri'ci'c  ^^t  the  Tibetans  left  the  natural  forti- 

ine    1  iDetan   crisis  fications  of  the  country  undefended,  met 

The  British  mission  to  Tibet,  which    the  English  in  the  open  valley,  allowed 

has    been    so    often    and    so    solemnly    themselves  to  be  completely  surrounded, 

asseverated   to  be   purely   pacific,   com-    and  then  they  fought ;  furiously,  fanatic- 

mercial  and  diplomatic,   has   reached   a    ally  and  foolishly. 

crisis,  which  was  probably  anticipated  by  On  the  other  hand,  the  customary  con- 
everybody,  but  which  in  its  form  is  un-  tempt  of  the  English  for  "  lesser  breeds," 
expected  to  all.  That  the  Tibetans  should  which  has  so  often  caused  unnecessary 
allow  an  expedition  composed  of  their  trouble,  has  never  been  more  strikingly 
hereditary  enemies  from  India  and  of  the  exemplified  than  in  this  incident.  It  is 
dreaded  Europeans  to  enter  or  approach  reported  that  within  thirty  feet  of  this 
the  sacred  city  of  Lhasa  without  stubborn  armed  and  ignorant  rabble  of  1,500 
resistance  by  the  priest  and  people  who  Tibetans  drawn  up  in  battle  array  to 
have  guarded  it  inviolate  for  a  century     oppose  the  invaders,  known  to  be  led  by 
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the  generals  and  priests  most  hostile  to 
them,  stood  both  the  civil  and  military 
authorities,  Colonel  Younghusband  and 
General  Macdonald,  altho  if  they  had 
been  killed,  as  they  would  have  been  if 
the  Tibetans  had  shot  a  little  straighter 
or  charged  more  quickly,  the  expedition 
would  have  been  left  without  a  leader.  The 
rest  of  the  officers  were  also  standing 
close  by,  eating  sandwiches,  talking  and 
laughing — we  can  imagine  what  their 
jests  were — and  the  newspaper  corre- 
spondents were  industriously  taking 
notes  and  manipulating  their  kodaks  so 
that  readers  of  the  Graphic  might  see 
how  the  Tibetans  looked  in  their  pen 
with  the  Ghurkas  searching  them  for 
concealed  weapons,  and  poking  them 
about  like  cattle  with  the  butts  of  their 
guns. 

Ten  minutes  later  there  were  five  hun- 
dred dead  and  wounded  Tibetans  lying 
on  the  ground.  That  ten  minutes  may 
be  a  critical  point  in  the  world's  history, 
for  it  is  likely  to  disturb  the  delicate 
balance  between  nations  by  which  peace 
is  preserved.  Certainly  many  nations  will 
be  affected.  The  Tibetan  mission  has 
been  strongly  opposed  by  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  British  public,  even  when 
it  was  assumed  to  be  a  peaceful  mission, 
and  now  that  it  has  developed  into  what 
they  call  "  a  second  Jameson  raid,"  the 
opposition  will  be  strengthened,  and  it 
will  perhaps  lead  to  the  fall  of  the  Min- 
istry. The  Daily  News  says,  "  No  more 
wanton  or  discreditable  business  has  been 
brewed  by  our  pro-consuls  in  India  since 
the  time  of  Lord  Lytton.'* 

Tibet  is  nominally  a  Chinese  province, 
and  altho  the  British  Government  has 
claimed  that  it  was  acting  with  the  ap- 
proval of  China,  it  is  not  at  all  certain 
that  this  approval  will  extend  to  such  a 
massacre  of  prisoners  as  this,  and  the 
military  measures  which  will  have  to  fol- 
low it.  Between  the  Russians  in  Man- 
churia and  the  British  in  Tibet,  China 
may  find  it  hard  to  keep  her  temper  and 
preserve  that  strict  neutrality  into  which 
the  Powers  have  schooled  her. 

We  do  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  find- 
ing of  Russian  arms  and  ammunition  on 
the  Tibetan  officers,  whether  these  were 
bought  or  stolen  or  obtained  as  gifts. 
Evidently  the  Tibetans  have  not  had  so 
much    advice    and    assistance    from    the 


Russians  as  the  English  papers  would 
have  us  believe,  or  they  would  have 
shown  more  intelligence  and  discretion. 
Dorjieff,  the  mysterious  Russian  envoy 
at  Lhasa,  if  he  had  the  power  he  is  cred- 
ited with,  should  have  given  the  Ti- 
betans a  hint  that  would  have  kept 
them  from  being  slaughtered  like  pigs 
in  a  pen.  But  just  two  months  ago 
Russia  announced  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment that 

"  such  an  expedition  into  Tibet  is  calculated 
to  produce  a  situation  of  considerable  gravity, 
which  might  eventually  force  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment to  take  measures  for  the  protection  of 
its  interests   in  those  regions." 

In  any  event,  "  the  forbidden  land  "of 
Tibet  is  now  forcibly  opened,  and  like 
"the  hermit  kingdom"  of  Korea, becomes 
at  once  one  of  the  stornr  centers  of  the 
world.  Tibet  is  the  last  fastness  held 
against  the  curiosity  and  cupidity  of  the 
Caucasian,  and  the  last  stronghold  of 
magic  and  mystery.  The  Mahatmas  will 
have  to  move  into  the  fourth  dimension 
now  this  last  habitation  is  taken  from 
them. 

False  Prophets 

In  1797  Count  Joseph  de  Maistre,  than 
whom  no  writer  has  more  ably  defended 
Papal  absolutism,  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion, "Can  the  French  Republic  Last?" 
said : 

"  We  are  pointed  to  America.  I  know  noth- 
ing so  provoking  as  the  eulogies  pronounced 
on  that  babe  in  swaddling  clothes.  Let  it 
grow." 

Thus  the  illustrious  author  expanded 
his  thought : 

"  Not  only  do  I  not  believe  in  the  stability 
of  the  American  government,  but  the  peculiar 
organizations  in  English  America  do  not  arouse 
confidence  in  me.  The  cities,  for  example,  in- 
spired by  a  miserable  jealousy,  cannot  agree 
on  any  place  where  the  Congress  shall  sit;  no 
one  will  yield  the  honor  to  another.  Conse- 
quently, it  has  been  decided  to  build  a  new 
city,  which  shall  be  the  seat  of  government. 
The  most  desirable  place  has  been  chosen  on 
the  banks  of  a  river ;  it  has  been  decided  to  call 
the  city  Washington;  the  locations  of  all  the 
public  buildings  have  been  assigned;  the  work 
has  been  begun  and  the  plan  of  the  Queen  City 
has  been  circulated  in  all  Europe.  There  is 
nothing,  of  course,  in  all  this  that  surpasses 
human  ability ;  a  city  can  be  built  well  enough ; 
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and  yet  there  is  too  much  deliberation  about 
this,  too  much  conscious  planning;  and  you 
can 'wager  a  thousand  to  one  that  the  city  will 
never  be  built,  that  it  will  never  be  called 
Washington,  and  that  Congress  will  never  sit 
there." 

But  it  was  bnilt ;  it  was  called  Wash- 
ington, and  Congress  still  sits  there. 

Let  us  take  another  example.  ^  It  was 
just  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Civil  War 
that  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott,  famous  for  Nott  and 
GHddon's  "Types  of  Mankind,"  thus 
wrote  from  Mobile  about  the  freed 
slaves : 

"  What  must  be  the  fate  of  this  unfortunate 
race?  I  was  born  among  the  negroes  of  the 
South,  have  spent  many  years  in  the  study  of 
their  national  and  civil  history,  and  feel  con- 
fident in  the  prediction  that  they  are  doomed 
to  extermination— an  extermination  which  is 
being  cruelly  hastened  by  the  unwise  action 
of  a  party  that  will  not  study  and  comprehend 
the  subject  it  is  dealing  with.  The  negro  has 
an  instructive  and  unconquerable  antipathy  to 
steady  agricultural  labor,  and  must  therefore 
be  gradually  supplanted  by  the  whites.  .  .  . 
Negro  population,  out  of  slavery,  can  never 
become  dense.  .  .  .  Slavery  is  the  normal 
condition  of  the  negro,  the  most  advantageous 
to  him.  ...  I  see  but  one  duty  remaining 
for  you  [of  the  North]  to  perform,  and  that 
is  to  assist  us  in  feeding  and  clothing  colored 
paupers.  The  old,  the  infirm,  the  women  and 
children,  the  worthless  vagrants,  will  form  a 
burden  that  we  are  unable  to  carry.  ...  I 
say,  then,  that  you  have  brought  this  state  of 
things  upon  the  South,  in  spite  of  remon- 
strances, and  you  must  'pay  out'  or  see  the 
victims  of  your  policy  starve." 

But  they  have  not  suffered  extermina- 
tion ;  they  did  not  starve ;  the  country  did 
not  have  to  feed  and  clothe  them ;  they 
showed  no  antipathy  to  agricultural  la- 
bor ;  they  have  increased  from  four  mil- 
lion *u  eight  million  souls. 

So  nuich  fur  that  false  prophet. 

We  have  given  these  examples  out  of 
no  special  interest  in  the  prophets  or  the 
prophecies ;  they  are  now  mere  curiosities 
of  past  generations.  But  we  give  them 
for  the  lesson  of  this  day.  It  is  very  dan- 
gerous to  prophesy  against  Liberty.  The 
prophet  who  sides  with  Liberty,  who  has 
faith  in  freedom  of  thought  and  action, 
who  believes  that  the  people  can  be 
trusted  to  move  right  without  being 
(Iriven — his  prophecies  will  come  true; 
while  the  man  who  prophesies  against 
Liberty  is  sure  to  be  discredited  by  time. 


Who  says  that  the  right  of  one's  own 
best  private  judgment  in  religion  will  lead 
a  nation  to  ruin?  Who  says  that  self- 
government  will  never  work  in  Haiti,  or 
Cuba,  or  Mexico,  or  the  Philippines? 
Who  says  that  it  is  dangerous  to  give 
common  people  too  much  education? 
Who  says  that  in  our  country  liberty  and 
license  will  bring  us  to  destruction,  if  we 
do  not  restrict  free  immigration,  and 
limit  the  suffrage?  They  are  all  false 
prophets ;  do  not  believe  them. 

Philippine    Independence 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  petition, 
addressed  to  half  a  dozen  as  yet  non- 
existent bodies,  which  we  are  asked  to 
sign  and  support.    It  reads  as  follows : 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  all  polit- 
ical parties,  join  with  the  above  named  com- 
mittee in  urging  upon  the  approaching  National 
conventions  the  adoption  of  resolutions  pledg- 
ing to  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  their 
ultimate  national  independence  upon  terms 
similar  to  those  offered  to  Cuba." 

This  petition  we  shall  not  sign  nor 
support. 

A  long  list  of  signatures  overshadows 
the  petition,  among  which  are  many  dis- 
tinguished names.  Among  them,  of 
course,  are  Charles  Francis  Adams  and 
Charles  Eliot  Norton.  There  are  college 
presidents — Chase,  of  Bates ;  Eliot,  of 
Harvard;  Hall,  of  Clark;  Hill,  of  Geor- 
gia ;  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin ;  King,  of  Ober- 
lin ;  Schurman,  of  Cornell,  and  Sharpless, 
of  Haverford.  There  are  college  pro- 
fessors— James, of  Harvard;  Laughlin,of 
Chicago;  Seligman,  of  Columbia;  Sum- 
ner, of  Yale,  and  Van  Dyke,  of  Prince- 
ton. There  are  clergymen  of  distinction 
— Cardinal  Gibbons,  Bishops  Hunting- 
ton, McVickers,  Potter  and  Spalding,  and 
plain  but  famous  Reverends — Felix  Adler, 
W.  R.  Huntington  and  C.  H.  Parkhurst. 
There  are  also  men  of  political,  literary, 
financial  and  miscellaneous  fame — Car- 
negie, Judge  Gray,  Howells,  Lummis, 
MacVeagh,  Hoke  Smith,  Horace  White, 
Edmunds  and  Gilder.  The  list,  we  say, 
is  somewhat  imposing,  or  would  be  if 
we  did  not  know  that  they  represent  a 
decided  minority  of  the  college  presidents 
and  professors,  the  bishops  and  un- 
mitered  clergy,  the  statesmen,  financiers 
and  authors  of  the  country. 
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The  petition  is  addressed  to  the  ap-  tion  of  colonies  like  India.  We  will  pro- 
proaching  convention  of  all  parties.  Pos-  duce  a  government  of  Filipinos  as  free 
sibly  the  Socialists  and  the  Prohibition-  as  that  of  Canada  or  Australia,  and  as 
ists  and  the  other  small  parties  whose  soon  as  possible.  Already  a  self-govern- 
names  one  forgets  may  do  what  is  asked,  ment  by  their  elected  Congress,  as  com- 
for  they  are  in  search  of  issues  that  will  plete  as  that  of  Porto  Rico,  is  planned; 
catch  straying  voters,  and  have  a  way  of  and  it  will  go  further,  in  Porto  Rico  first 
miscellaneous  indorsing;  but  it  is  the  and  afterward  in  the  Philippines.  If, 
Democratic  Party  which  this  gun  is  then,  the  people  there  want  complete  in- 
aimed  at,  for  they  know  that  the  Re-  dependence  it  will  be  time  to  raise  the 
publican  Party  will  decline  to  do  what  is  question,  and  we  should  be  as  likely  to 
disked.  favor  it  there  as  in  Canada  or  Australia ; 

We  also  decline  to  approve.     Think  but  now  is  no  time  to  raise  false  hopes  or 
what  is  asked.    It  is  that  the  great  island  to  make  futile  and  cowardly  promises, 
of  Mindanao  and  all  the  pagan  and  Mos- 
lem peoples  be  put  under  the  rule  of  Lu-  ^ 
zon,  or  that  part  of  Luzon  which  con- 
trols that  island.     It  is  that  the  Tagals  Minister  Bowen's     ^^^    papers    report   a 
shall  rule  over  the  Irrogotes  and  Moros  Protest              protest  by  Mr.  Bowen, 
and  all  the  other  tribes  and  religions.     It  American  Minister  to 
is  that  some  possible  Aguinaldo  shall  be  Venezuela    and    the    representative    of 
the  Dictator  over  a  hundred  islands.     It  Venezuela    in    the    contest    before    The 
is    that    these    fair    and    now    peaceful  Hague  Tribunal,  against  a  portion  of  the 
i  lands  shall  be  given  over  to  oppression  decision  of  the  arbitrators.   This  is  by  no 
and  revolution.     It  is  that  political  and  means  a  repudiation  of  the  award  of  the 
religious  liberty  should  come  to  an  end;  court,  which  is  loyally  accepted,  but  a 
that   native   priests   and    Spanish    friars  protest  against  a  portion  of  the  reason- 
should  be  let  loose  in  bloody  conflict ;  ing  on  which  the  decision  is  based.   That 
that  the  peaceful  development  of  business  decision  we  believe  to  have  been  unfor- 
and  trade  should  be  overthrown,  and  that  tunate  and  such  as  will  encourage  strong 
general    anarchy    should    alternate    with  states  to  bring  force  to  bear  on  weaker 
dictatorial  oppression.  ones.     Mr.  Bowen's  protest  will  rob  the 

But  the  petition  says  "  ultimate  na-  decision  of  the  force  of  an  unquestioned 
tional  independence."  What  does  that  precedent.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
word  "  ultimate  "  mean  ?  If  it  means  the  court  first  tried  to  defeat  the  mean- 
anything,  it  means  the  condemnation  of  ing  of  the  protocols  so  as  to  defeat  the 
the  policy  of  Presidents  McKinley  and  provision  that  English  should  be  the  Ian- 
Roosevelt  and  Governor  Taft.  It  does  guage  in  which  the  proceedings  were  to 
not  mean  to  tell  the  Philippine  people  be  carried  on.  Now  the  protest  claims 
that  fifty  years  hence,  when  they  have  that  the  decision  is  based  on  an  attempt 
been  educated  to  the  American  ideas  of  to  change  the  meaning  of  words  in  a 
self-government,  they  may,  if  they  will,  document  whose  meaning  was  never  in 
put  on  the  garments  of  adult  independ-  dispute.  The  question  is  as  to  the  mean- 
ence,  but  that  they  shall  be  encouraged  ing  of  the  expression  "  all  claims  against 
to  expect  that  what  we  have  yielded  to  Venezuela  "  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Bowen  left 
Cuba  immediately  shall  in  a  brief  time  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Michael  Herbert 
be  given  them.  January  23d,  1903,  which  the  arbitrators 

These  names  do  not  daze  us.    We  are  say  must  be  interpreted  to  mean  only  the 

used   to   seeing   a    large    contingent    of  claims  of  the  three  allied  Powers^  Ger- 

scholars  and  statesmen  who  fear  to  point  many.  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  while  Mr. 

the  future  duty,  who  have  outgrown  their  Bowen  protests  and  fully  proves  that  it 

youthful  enthusiasm  and  courage;    We  means  all  claims  of  these  and  the  other 

stand  with  President  Roosevelt  and  Sec-  non-allied  Powers.    We  are  glad,  for  the 

retaries  Root  and  Taft,  and  share  their  sake  of  precedent,  that  the  protest  has 

sober  joy  in  a  determination  to  give  the  been  made,  and  we  trust  that  the  prece- 

Philippines  self-government  just  as  fast  dent,  which  makes  for  violent  action,  will 

as  the  people  can  learn  to  exercise  it.  not  be  maintained  in  subsequent  aflFairs 

We  will  have  no  permanent  subordina-  of  the  sort. 
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p  „  ,  if  the  clergy  were  ever  justi-  struiitiuni,  so  radium  sulphate  is  less  solu- 
'  .,  fied  in  going  into  politics,  ble  than  barium,  and  it  probably  requires 
acy  ^j^^^  were  last  week,  when  several  hundred  million  times  its  weight 
forty-live  ministers,  representing  every  of  water  to  dissolve  it.  Yet  in  the  residue 
denomination  and  sect  of  St.  Louis,  of  ten  liters  of  the  Bath  water  it  was  pos- 
united  in  an  appeal  to  the  people  for  the  sible  to  detect  and  identify  it.  The  re- 
purification  of  the  ballot  at  the  coming  sidue  left  on  evaporation  was  sealed  up 
election.  The  appeal  reviews  the  brutal  in  a  hard  glass  tube  for  a  fortnight  to 
methods  of  the  machine,  condemns  the  generate  a  sufficient  quantity  of  its  ema- 
excise  law,  the  police  system,  and  the  nation.  It  was  then  heated  and  the 
''  respectable  "  rich  bribe  givers.  It  has  emanated  gas  mixed  with  air  was  passed 
been  sent  to  every  voter  in  the  State  of  into  the  receiver  of  an  electroscope,  which 
Missouri  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  it  is  measured  its  radio-activity  by  the  rate  of 
having  much  effect.  As  the  Democratic  leakage  of  electricity.  The  gas  was  then 
machine  of  St.  Louis  has  already  repu-  pumped  back  into  a  holder,  and  after  a 
diated  the  city's  most  distinguished  few  hours  tested  again.  The  power  of 
Democrat,  Prosecuting  Attorney  Folk,  it  ionization  on  causing  the  leakage  of  elec- 
is  hoped  that  this  local  hostility  will  be  tricity  fell  to  one-half  its  original  value 
counterbalanced  by  the  ministers'  appeal  in  3.5  to  3.8  days,  which  is  the  rate  of 
to  the  State  at  large.  Mr.  Folk  certainly  decay  of  the  radium  emanation  and  very 
deserves  to  be  nominated  by  his  party  different  from  that  of  polonium  and  tho- 
for  Governor.  If  his  party  should  de-  rium.  The  deposit  on  the  inside  of  the 
cline  to  nominate  him,  it  would  thereby  tanks  at  the  spring  was  found  to  be  much 
place  itself  on  the  side  of  the  "  grafters,"  richer  in  radium  than  the  dissolved  salt, 
whom  he  has  successfully  prosecuted.  The  amount  of  dissolved  salts  delivered 

^  by  the  water  of  the  spring  is  estimated 

at  about  1,000,000  pounds,  and  in  this 
Trade  with  the  ^^^  House  ought  not  to  there  could  be  not  more  than  one-third 
Philippines  ^^^^P^  ^^^  approve  the  of  a  gram  of  the  radium  salt.  The  vol- 
Senate's  curious  doctrme  y^e  of  gas  delivered  by  the  spring  is 
that  the  Philippines  are  foreign  enough  about  100  cubic  feet  a  day,  of  which 
to  be  outside  of  the  tariff  wall,  but  not  about  one-thousandth  part  is  helium ; 
foreign  enough  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  amounts  to  about  1,000  liters  of  he- 
competition  in  ocean  freight  charges.  If  {{^^  a  year,  which  is  what  is  .to  be  ex- 
the  islands  are  so  clearly  territory  of  the  pgcted  from  the  disintegration  of  the 
United  States  that  they  must  be  subjected  helium  contained.  Mr.  Strutt  has  de- 
to  our  coastwise  navigation  laws,  at  the  tected  radium  in  a  number  of  minerals, 
cost  of  a  large  increase  of  freight  rates,  such  as  samarskite  from  North  Carolina 
they  should  enjoy  the  same  freedom  of  and  pitchblende  from  Cornwall,  using 
trade  that  is  given  to  other  places  where  not  more  than  10  to  50  grams  for  the  test, 
those  laws  are  enforced.  Favorable  con-  ^ 
sideration  of  the  Frye  bill  should  be  pre-  .  .  •  ,  , 
ceded  by  the  removal  of  our  tariff  on         The          J  \^    interesting    article    by 

Philippine  products.  Alphabet       ^fj,^^^^  L?"?  '"  ^^'f  l^'^V''" 

The  Beginnings  of  A  B  C 

should  be  read  with  some  caution.     Mr. 

„   ,.       .  The    study    of    radio-  Lang  has  been  more  a  student  of  m.yth- 

M'       1  Wat  r       active     substances    has  ologies  than  of  epigraphy.    He  goes  be- 

led  to  methods  of  quali-  yond  Evans  and  Petrie  in  his  easy  discov- 

tative  analysis  as  much    more    delicate  ery  of  Greek  letters  on  old  Cretan  and 

than  the  spectroscopic  as  that  is  finer  than  Egyptian  pottery.     And  it  is  curious  to 

the  method  of  precipitation.    The  aston-  find    no    mention    of    the    Hittite    and 

ishing  possibilities  of  this  new  process  of  Cypriote   characters   with   which   Evans 

analysis  are  shown  by  the  detection  in  the  compares    his    Cretan    hieroglyphs.      A 

mineral  water  of  Bath,  England,  of  ra-  great  deal  of  imagination  may  be  easily 

dium  salts,  recently  accomplished  by  R.  exercised  by  scholars  eager  to  make  iden- 

J.  Strutt,  the  son  of  Lord  Rayleigh.    Just  tifications.    A  cross  on  old  pottery  is  not 

as  barium  sulphate  is  less  soluble  than  necessarily  a  tau,  even  if  that  was  the 
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shape  of  the  Phenician  letter,  and  it  may 
have  had  independent  origin,  with  dif- 
ferent meanings,  or  no  meaning  at  all, 
in  Egypt,  Portugal,  Panama  and  New 
Guinea.  De  Rouge's  theory  is  not  as  ab- 
surd as  it  is  represented,  nor  is  it  quite 
discarded,  altho  other  origins  than  the 
Egyptian  are  suggested,  which  can  be 
tested  when  we  know  the  pronunciation 
of  the  Hittite  and  Cretan  characters.  We 
know  now  four  independent  ancient  sys- 
tems of  writing  that  grew  out  of  separate 
original  sets  of  hieroglyphs,  the  Egyp- 
tian, the  Babylonian,  the  Hittite  and  the 
Chinese,  suggesting  four  original  seats 
of  culture.  How  many  more  there  were 
we  do  not  know,  nor  whether  the  Cretan 
and  the  old  pottery  marks  were  independ- 
ent of  all  these.  We  wait  for  more  ma- 
terial and  more  decipherment. 

^         Pope    Pius   X   does   not 

oc  ors  o  seem  inclined  to  revoke 

Sacred  Scr.pture    ^j^^    ^^^^^^   ^^   ^j^^    g;^. 

lical  Commission  appointed  by  his  prede- 
cessor, even  if  he  does  condemn  the  re- 
sults of  biblical  study  as  given  out  by 
the  Abbe  Loisy  and  other  French 
scholars.  In  an  Apostolic  Letter  just  is- 
sued the  Pope  recalls  the  purpose  of  the 
Biblical  Commission,  "  which,  while 
guided  by  the  doctrine  and  tradition  of 
the  Church,  was  also  designed  to  utilize 
the  advance  of  erudition  for  the  legiti- 
mate exegesis  of  the  Bible,  and  at  the 
same  time  furnish  Catholics  with  aid  and 
direction  in  Scriptural  studies,  and  settle 
any  controversies  that  might  arise  among 
them."  The  value  of  such  a  Commission 
depends  on  the  spirit  with  which  it  does 
its  work.  It  may  be  to  develop,  or  it  may 
be  to  repress,  free  investigation.  It  is 
a  question  what  would  be  regarded  as 
''  legitimate  exegesis."  In  this  Pastoral 
Letter  Pius  X  regrets  that  the  liberality 
of  Catholics  does  not  yet  allow  him  to 
establish  in  Rome  a  special  institute  of 
Scriptural  studies;  but  he  directs  the 
Biblical  Commission  to  provide  for  the 
examination  of  students  of  Scripture, 
who  shall  be  candidates  for  the  degrees 
of  Licentiate  and  Doctor  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture. Candidates  must  already  be  priests 
and  have  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Sacred  Theology  from  some  approved 
university  or  institute,  and  must  pass  a 


thorough  oral  and  written  examination, 
and  defend  a  thesis  at  a  public  meeting 
in  Rome.  This. is  a  most  commendable 
scheme.  We  have  a  plenty  of  Doctors 
of  Divinity,  and  Doctors  of  Sacred  The- 
ology ;  now  we  shall  have  Doctors  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  students  of  the  orig- 
inal and  kindred  languages,  of  the  manu- 
scripts and  versions,  of  criticism  higher 
and  lower ;  and  the  result,  no  matter  how 
"  guided  by  the  doctrine  and  tradition 
of  the  Church,"  cannot  but  be  good. 
Why  will  not  some  Catholic  millionaire 
of  America  found  the  Institute  of  Scrip- 
tural Studies  at  Rome,  which  the  Pope 
desiderates?  We  can  hardly  ask  Mr. 
Carnegie  to  do  it,  or  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

^  y  Under  Senator  Gorman's  rule 
Re'  cted  ^^^  Maryland  Legislature  has 
approved  the  constitutional 
amendment  intended  to  perpetuate  the 
control  of  the  Democratic  Party  by  dis- 
franchising as  many  negroes  as  possible, 
and  it  has  thus  refused  to  receive  Gov- 
ernor Warfield's  veto  message  on  the 
ground  that  he  has  no  right  of  veto  of 
such  a  bill.  In  this  case  it  is  clear  that  it 
is  not  the  fear  of  negro  domination  but 
of  Republican  domination  that  inspires 
the  action  of  the  Legislature,  for  white 
men  are  vastly  in  the  majority  in  Mary- 
land. It  is  a  rebellion  against  popular 
government  as  bad  in  spirit  as  that  which 
creates  revolutions  in  Colombia  or  Haiti 
combined  with  a  will  that  denies  free- 
men's rights  to  negroes.  We  are  re- 
minded of  the  action  of  a  political  asso- 
ciation in  Brazoria  County,  Texas,  that 
has  lately  passed  the  following  frank 
resolution : 

"  Whereas,  The  negroes  of  Brazoria  County 
submit  to  the  control  and  authority  of  the  white 
people  of  the  county  with  a  willingness  that 
amounts  to  approval ;  and, 

"  Whereas,  They  place  themselves,  their  fami- 
lies and  their  small  possessions  submissively  in 
our  hands  for  protection ;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  pro- 
tect them  as  citizens  in  every  right  that  the 
laws  of  the  country  give  them,  and  that  so  long 
as  they  look  to  us  for  their  protection  and  the 
protection  of  their  property,  and  recognize  the 
social  differences  existing  between  the  two 
races,  they  shall  find  in  us  their  friends  and 
protectors." 

Which  means  that  those  who  do  not  sub- 
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mit  to  civic,  social  and  political  debase- 
ment are  not  safe  in  life  or  property. 


S 


We  find  the  following  startling  state- 
ment in  the  South  American  Journal  for 
December  26th  in  **  Impressiones  de 
Viage,"  by  John  Samson: 

"  Some  of  the  churches  of  Rio  de  Janiero 
are  splendid,  and  I  think  I  am  correct  in  say- 
ing that  the  recently  completed  temple, 
'  Candelaria,'  is  the  finest  ecclesiastical  build- 
ing in  South  America.  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing so  magnificent,  yet  so  chaste  in  design, 
though  I  believe  that  in  actual  bullion  value 
some  of  the  cathedrals  in  Mexico  and  Peru 
would  surpass  it,  Puebla,  for  example,  where 
the  pillars,  over  three  feet  in  diameter,  are  of 
solid  gold." 

This,  in  so  far  as  we  rely  upon  it,  explains 
what  has  often  puzzled  financiers,  what 
became  of  the  ten  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  gold  which  has  been  mined  in  the  last 
500  years.  A  good  share  of  it  has  gone 
to  the  Puebla  cathedral;  for,  assuming 
that  the  pillars  are  only  twenty  feet  high, 
they  would  cost  $886,000,000  a  pair. 
This  seems  high  for  pillars,  but  probably 
they  were  got  at  a  bargain  sale,  marked 
down  from  a  billion. 

In  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union  its 
highest  legal  officer  reports  that  there 
were  222  homicides  in  1903,  and  in  the 
last  fifteen  years  he  reports  that  there 
were  2,781  murders  in  that  State,  or  one 
to  every  481  inhabitants.  And  yet  it  has 
churches,  colleges  and  a  certain  public 
school  system ;  and  the  leading  Presby- 
terian paper  of  the  State  says : 

"  Universal  education  in  any  other  than  a 
pure  democracy  is  sure  to  be  fatal.  It  is  not  a 
democracy.  It  is  a  pure  aristocracy,  so  far  as 
social  and  political  life  is  concerned." 

Possibly  there  is  some  connection  be- 
tween an  excessive  number  of  murders 
and  a  denial  of  universal  education  and 
democracy. 

There  can  hardly  any  better  work  be 
done  for  public  decency  than  that  which 
District  Attorney  Jerome,  Democrat,  is 
pushing  before  an  unwilling  Repiiblican 
Legislature  of  this  State  for  laws  that 


will  allow  him  to  suppress  the  big  and 
exclusive  gambling  hells  in  which  mil- 
lionaires play  and  lose  high  stakes  to 
Canfield  and  Farrell  and  Kelly  and  their 
associates,  who  safely  defy  the  laws  made 
to  convict  the  small  pool  sellers  and  crap 
shooters.  It  is  a  shame  to  the  State  that 
men  high  in  political  office,  even  State 
Senators,  should  be  in  Canfield's  pay  and 
lobbying  to  protect  him.  Mr.  Jerome  is 
said  to  be  a  reckless  fellow,  but  is  one  of 
the  healthiest,  as  he  is  one  of  the  breezi- 
est, of  our  teachers  of  political  morals. 


It  was  Christian  missions  that  started 
the  movement  for  Western  civilization 
in  Japan,  which  soon  grew  far  beyond 
their  means  of  instruction.  Similar  is 
the  beginning  in  great  China  and  in  little 
Korea.  In  Korea  there  are  now  30,000 
Protestant  Christians.  In  Northern 
Korea  eight  years  ago  there  were  but 
half  a  dozen  little  groups  of  Christians ; 
now  there  are  235  meeting  places.  At 
Fusan,  near  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
railroad  to  Seoul,  one  Presbyterian  medi- 
cal missionary  has  treated  fifty  thousand 
patients  in  eight  years.  And  American 
business  influence  is  similarly  beneficial 
in  building  the  railroad,  introducing  the 
street  railway  into  Seoul,  and  opening 
mines. 

Dr.  Timothy  Richard,  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  missionaries  in  China,  says: 

"  Hitherto  mission  boards  have  been  satis- 
fied with  starting  elementary  schools.  If  they 
had  founded  only  one  grand  university  instead 
of  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  petty  primary 
schools,  China  might  have  been  almost  won  to 
Christ  by  now." 

We  are  not  sure  of  that,  but  the  greatest 
work  of  undermining  faith  in  paganism 
in  India  has  been  by  the  universities.  And 
in  Japan  it  has  been  the  higher  education 
that  has  created  the  new  empire. 

The  Russians  seem  to  be  really  waking 
up  on  sea  and  land,  and  their  torpedo 
boats  are  doing  good  service  at  last  in 
repelling  the  Japanese  attempts  to  close 
the  entrance  to  Port  Arthur.  It  looks 
as  if  we  might  really  have  a  decently 
contested  war. 
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Your  Wife's  Salary 

To  the  query,  "  What  is  your  wife's 
s..lary  ?  "  there  can,  of  course,  be  but  one 
answer.  Wives  do  not  receive  salaries. 
Generally  speaking,  tley  are  merely  al- 
lowed their  board  and  clothes.  They  do 
not  financier  in  the  strict  acceptance  of 
the  term,  nor  do  they  lay  by  anything 
for  times  of  sickness,  disability  or  old 
age.  Their  husbands  do  that  for  them, 
at  least  in  theory,  and  the  earnings  of 
the  wife  go  toward  the  care  and  support 
of  the  family.  Many  men  are  very 
thoughtless  about  such  matters,  but  they 
are  pretty  mean,  nevertheless,  if  they  let 
matters  drift  along  from  year  to  year  and 
make  no  provision,  in  case  they  are  sud- 
denly cut  down,  for  her  whom  they  have 
individually  sworn  to  love  and  cherish. 
The  law  provides  that  the  wife  shall  have 
a  definite  portion  of  the  estate  left  by  her 
husband  when  he  dies,  but  this  does  not 
signify  much  if  he  leaves  no  estate.  A 
thousand  things  may  conspire  together 
in  such  a  manner  that  nothing  remains 
as  an  estate.  Business  risks,  bad  invest- 
ments, hard  times,  luxury,  all  these  may 
account  for  the  lack  of  residue,  but  they 
may  leave  the  wife  no  estate.  What 
then?  Life  insurance  is  a  provision  for 
the  wife  that  is  definite,  sure  and,  as  a 
rule,  easily  obtained.  Few  men  will  care 
to  deny  that  a  good  wife  deserves  some- 
thing definite  and  sure.  Now,  does  she 
not?  Is  your  wife  not  entitled  to  a 
salary?  Does  she  get  it?  If  not,  why 
not? 

Delusive  Insurance 

A  Brooklyn  member  of  the  American 
Order  of  United  Workmen  has  recently 
written  a  letter  to  one  of  the  local  papers 
in  which  he  complains  bitterly  because 
his  premium  assessments  show  such  a 
persistent  tendency  to  increase.  From 
his  letter,  as  published,  it  appears  that 
when  he  joined  the  order  he  paid  $i.io 
a  month,  or  $13.20  per  year,  for  an  in- 
surance policy  of  $2,000.  His  assess- 
ments were  increased  from  time  to  time 
until  they  became  $3.84  monthly,  to 
which  he  made  no  objection.  He  does 
complain,  now,  however,  because  he 
says  *'  when  January  ist  comes  my  as- 
sessment will  be  $8.40  per  month,  and 
I  shall  be  forced  to  give  up.     That  is  a 


higher  rate  than  the  old-line  companies 
charge  on  $2,000."  This  is  another  ex- 
ample of  delusive  insurance.  The  idea 
that  life  insurance  that  is  not  delusive 
can  be  maintained,  notwithstanding  the 
immutability  of  mathematical  laws  and 
quite  in  defiance  of  them,  has  in  the 
writer  of  the  complaining  letter  one  more 
victim.  In  the  beginning  he  got  his  in- 
surance too  low,  and  he  was  pleased. 
The  figure  at  which  he  now  obtains  it 
is  too  high,  and  the  result  is  his  displeas- 
ure. The  American  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  in  trying  to  remedy  the  mis- 
take of  originally  selling  insurance  for 
less  than  cost,  does  this  man  an  injustice, 
from  his  point  of  view.  If  the  Brook- 
Ivn  letter  writer  had  died  some  time  ago 
his  beneficiaries  would  have  won  out  be- 
cause of  his  taking  off,  always  provided 
they  had  collected  the  insurance.  He 
does  not  seem  to  be  thankful  that  he  is 
living,  because  through  his  survival  he  is 
called  upon  to  share  in  making  up  for  the 
losses  arising  because  of  certain  policy 
holders,  having  died  early,  paid  for  their 
insurance  much  less  than  they  should 
have  paid.  It  is  impossible  to  disregard 
the  law  of  averages  in  sound  life  insur- 
ance, and  it  is  at  this  point  that  the 
''  fraternals  "  seem  to  have  been  and  still 
are  the  weakest.  The  case  of  the  Brook- 
lyn A.  O.  U.  W.  member  who  writes  the 
complaining  letter  is  a  very  sad  one,  but 
it  may  be  some  small  consolation  for  him 
to  know  that  his  experience  is  not  unique. 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany has  issued  to  James  C.  Colgate,  of 
the  banking  house  of  James  B.  Colgate 
&  Company,  the  largest  life  insurance 
policy  ever  taken  out  by  an  individual — 
namely,  one  for  a  million  and  a  half  dol- 
lars. All  of  this  amount  except  a  quarter 
of  a  million  has  been  reinsured  in  other 
companies.  The  Mutual  Life  has  out- 
standing a  number  of  policies  of  a  million 
or  more,  including  one  on  the  life  of 
George  W.  Vanderbilt. 

.  .  .  .Announcement  has  been  made 
that  the  German  Government  has  placed 
fire  and  marine  insurance  amounting  in 
total  to  $280,000  upon  the  exhibit  which 
it  will  install  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 
This  insurance  will  run  for  a  period  of 
ten  months. 
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Copper  Trust  Profits 

Owing  to  the  quarrels  of  a  group  of 
financiers  concerned  in  the  combinations 
to  which  the  gas  business  of  Boston  has 
been  subjected,  the  pubHc  is  getting  in- 
formation as  to  the  highly  profitable 
manipulation  of  the  several  properties 
that  were  combined  in  the  Amalgamated 
Copper  Company.  Testifying  last  week 
in  a  suit  growing  out  of  these  quarrels, 
Thomas  W.  Lawson,  the  broker  and 
financier  who  built  a  yacht  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  "  America's  "  cup,  said  that 
for  several  years  he  had  been  associated 
in  business  so  intimately  with  Henry  H. 
Rogers,  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
that  no  written  agreements  or  other  pa- 
pers had  been  used  by  them  in  transactions 
amounting  to  more  than  $100,000,000. 
"  We  had  one  deal,"  said  he,  "  that  net- 
ted more  than  $46,000,000  in  profits,  and 
concerning  which  no  writing  ever  passed 
between  us." 

Altho  he  did  not  say  so,  it  was  at  once 
seen  that  he  had  in  mind  the  formation 
and  promotion  of  the  Amalgamated  Cop- 
per Company,  which  was  at  first  com- 
monly known  as  the  Copper  Trust.  Fol- 
lowing his  testimony  there  have  been 
published  statements  in  detail,  apparent- 
ly coming  from  persons  familiar  with  the 
history  of  that  Trust,  which  show  that 
his  estimate  of  the  profits  of  the  organ- 
izers and  promoters  may  not  have  been 
too  high.  The  Anaconda  shares,  bought 
by  the  promoters  at  an  average  of  $30, 
were  put  into  the  combination  by  them 
at  $60.  Parrott  Company  shares,  for 
which  they  paid  $20,  went  in  at  $35 ; 
Butte  and  Boston  shares,  bought  at  $40, 
were  exchanged  for  $100  in  Amal- 
gamated; for  each  share  of  Boston  and 
Montana,  bought  at  $300,  $500  in  Amal- 
gamated was  received.  The  entire  profit, 
at  these  rates,  was  $45,250,000,  or  al- 
most exactly  the  $46,000,000  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Lawson.  It  could  be  realized,  of 
course,  only  by  unloading  the  stock  of 
the  Amalgamated  Company  upon  a  trust- 
ing public.  Thousands  of  buyers,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  remember  with  sor- 
row or  anger  how  the  unloading  was  ac- 
complished while  the  shares  were  selling 
above  $90,  and  rising  at  times  even  to 
$130.  Profits  of  distribution  may  have 
exceeded  $46,000,000,  for  much  of  the 
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stock  was  sold  above  par,  and  some  be- 
lieve that  "  insiders  "  made  large  gains 
by  short  sales  for  the  decline,  when  the 
shares,  depressed  by  a  cut  dividend,  were 
traveling  the  downward  road  toward 
$33.  Possibly  Mr.  Rogers  intends  to 
testify  in  this  suit;  if  so,  the  public  will 
read  with  much  interest  his  reply  to  Mr. 
Lawson.  From  the  beginning  this  proj- 
ect of  promotion  and  combination  had 
the  official  support  of  names  representing 
great  forces  in  the  world  of  finance. 
Owing  to  the  wide  distribution  of  shares 
among  trustful  investors  of  small  means, 
the  millions  of  profits  were  obtained  at 
the  cost  of  much  misery  and  many  sui- 
cides. 

A  St.  Petersburg  paper  says  that 
the  expenditures  upon  the  Siberian  rail- 
road and  enterprises  connected  therewith 
have  amounted  to  $483,827,000. 

The  English  branch  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  has  obtained  the 
contract  for  the  equipment  of  the  Yerkes 
underground  roads  in  London,  amount- 
ing to  about  $7,000,000. 

....  To  protect  existing  steel  factories 
and  to  invite  investment  in  additional 
ones,  Mexico,  on  April  ist,  imposed  a 
duty  on  steel  rails  and  largely  increased 
the  duties  on  other  steel  products. 

....  The  Steel  Corporation  has  ob- 
tained another  contract  for  rails  to  be 
laid  in  Korea,  selling  10,000  tons  at  about 
$20  per  ton.  The  price  of  the  40,000 
tons  sold  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  was 
$21.25  ^t  Montreal.  For  the  domestic 
trade  the  price  is  still  $28. 

.  . .  .Thomas  Lyman  Greene,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Audit  Company  of  New  York,  who  died 
last  week  after  a  brief  illness,  was  a  man 
of  exceptional  attainments  in  the  field  of 
expert  accounting  and  auditing.  At  the 
same  time  his  knowledge  of  railway  and 
cttrporation  finance  was  thorough  and  ac- 
curate. For  two  years  he  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  The  Independent  upon 
financial  topics.  He  was  notably  con- 
scientious in  his  view  of  an  examining 
auditor's  duty  and  responsibility  with 
respect  to  corporation  prospectuses  and 
reports. 
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Municipal  Ownership  ^t  the  election  in  to  make  terms  with  the  companies  upon 
in  Chicago  Chicago  on  the  5tn  the  basis  of  temporary  hcenses  or  short 
inst.,  the  Mueller  extensions  of  franchises.  This  appears 
Street  Railway  act  was  accepted,  and  to  be  the  policy  of  Mayor  Harrison,  who 
other  propositions  in  favor  of  the  mu-  says :  "  The  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
nicipal  ownership  of  the  city's  railways  Chicago's  civil  service,  which  of  late  has 
were  supported  by  very  large  majorities,  given  rise  to  a  succession  of  serious  scan- 
This  Mueller  law,  enacted  by  the  Legis-  dais,  indicates  that  the  addition  of  10,000 
lature  in  May,  1903,  empowers  any  city  street  car  employees  to  the  municipal 
in  Illinois  to  "  own,  construct,  acquire,  pay  rolls  would  be  injurious  to  the  city 
buy  and  operate "  the  railways  in  its  government,  and  would  not  render  less 
streets.  It  is  not  in  force  in  a  city  until  acute  the  existing  evils  of  the  traction 
it  has  been  accepted  by  a  majority  vote,  system."  The  car  service  has  been 
Thereafter,  any  project  of  municipal  op-  wretched,  and  the  demand  for  municipal 
eration  must  have  the  approval  of  three-  ownership  is  due  in  part  to  this  fact  and 
fifths  of  the  votes  cast.  Ordinances  re-  in  part  to  a  record  of  corruption  in  the 
newing  old  leases  or  making  new  ones  past,  a  record  which  the  acts  of  a  dis- 
for  a  term  of  more  than  five  years  are  honest  Council  and  a  weak  Legislature 
subject  to  a  referendum  vote.  At  last  (as  in  the  case  of  the  notorious  Allen 
week's  election  the  law  was  accepted  by  bill)  have  been  prominent.  A  large  ma- 
a  vote  of  152,434  to  30,104.  Upon  the  jority  of  the  present  Council  deserve  the 
question  whether  the  Council  should  pro-  confidence  of  the  people,  and,  so  far  as 
ceed  without  delay  to  acquire  ownership  practicable,  will  act  in  accordance  with 
of  the  street  railways  there  were  120,744  last  week's  expressions  of  public  opinion 
votes  in  the  affirmative,  against  50,893  in  at  the  polls.  Upon  the  Question  whether 
the  negative.  Upon  another  question,  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
"  Shall  the  Council,  instead  of  granting  should  be  elected  (instead  of  being  ap- 
any  franchises,  proceed  to  license  the  pointed  by  the  Mayor)  the  vote  was 
street  railway  companies  until  municipal  1 15^553  to  58,432. 
ownership  can  be  secured,  and  to  compel  '^ 
them  to  give  satisfactorv  service  ?  "  the  poUtics  and  Opinions  differ  as  to  the 
vote  was  120,181  to  48,056.  With  re-  Legislation  pffect  of  Mr.  Cleveland's 
spect  to  these  last  two  questions  the  vote  interview  in  support  of 
is  not  mandatory,  but  does  express  the  Judge  Parker's  candidacy.  That  it  ex- 
force  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  mu-  cites  opposition  to  the  Judge  in  the 
nicipal  ownership.  The  franchises  of  one  Northwest  and  parts  of  the  South  is  ad- 
or  two  companies  have  recently  expired ;  mitted ;  in  the  Northeast,  however,  it 
those  of  the  others  will  soon  be  termi-  commends  him  to  those  followers  of  the 
nated.  The  city  cannot  raise  the  money  ex-President  who  have  feared  that  the 
to  buy  the  railway  property  without  a  Judge  would  be  controlled  by  ex-Senator 
new  grant  of  power  from  the  State.  The  Hill.  Mr.  Cleveland  said  that  the  move- 
recent  votes  will  serve  to  enable  the  city  ment    for    Judge  Parker  afforded   him 
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"  the  greatest  possible  relief  and  satis- 
faction," not  only  so  far  as  his  own  per- 
sonal comfort  was  concerned,  but  as  a 
Democrat  anxious  for  his  party's  su- 
premacy "  and  delighted  with  the  pros- 
pect of  its  return  to  sanity  and  patriotic 
effort."  The  Judge,  he  added,  was  a 
fit  representative  of  "  safe  and  conserva- 
tive Democratic  principles,"  and  "  the 
conservative  element  of  the  party  "  would 
''control  at  St.  Louis."  Mr.  Bryan 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  Parker  movement.  He 
says : 

"It  can  be  safely  taken  for  granted  that  in 
case  of  Judge  Parker's  nomination  and  elec- 
tion, Mr.  Hill  would  be  the  controlling  figure 
in  the  administration;  and  that  would  mean 
that  those  who  attempted  to  reach  the  White 
House  would  have  to  wade  through  peanut 
shells  knee  deep.  Mr.  Hill  stands  for  every- 
thing bad  that  Mr.  Cleveland  stands  for,  and 
lacks  the  brutal  frankness  that  has  given  Mr. 
Cleveland  most  of  his  popularity.  But  Mr. 
Hill's  support,  dangerous  as  it  i^  is  not  so 
detrimental  to  Judge  Parker  as  the  corporate 
support  which  is  gradually  gathering  about 
him.  ...  If  Mr.  Parker  is  nominated  it 
must  not  be  as  a  *  harmony  '  candidate — it  must 
be  with  the  knowledge  that  he  represents  the 
same  element,  the  same  influence  and  the  same 
methods  which  during  Mr.  Cleveland's  second 
administration  led  the  Democratic  party 
through  *  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.' " 

Mr.  Bryan  thinks  that  Judge  Parker 
would  appoint  "  corporation  men "  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  where  they  would 
stand  with  "  the  three  judges  appointed 
by  Mr.  Cleveland,"  who  dissented  from 
the  decision  in  the  Northern  Securities 
merger  case. — Instructions  for  Mr. 
Hearst  were  not  given  in  the  Kansas  con- 
vention, but  he  claims  12  of  the  20  dele- 
gates. The  resolutions  commend  him 
-"  to  good  Democrats  everywhere,"  and 
indorse  the  national  platforms  of  1896 
and  1900. — It  is  understood  that  ex- 
Secretary  Root  will  be  the  temporary, 
and  Speaker  Cannon  the  permanent, 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Convention.— Ignatius  A.  Sullivan,  who 
was  elected  Mayor  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
two  years  ago  by  the  labor  unions  and 
Democrats,  was  defeated  for  re-election 
last  week  by  Judge  Wiliam  F.  Henney, 
Republican,  whose  plurality  was  550^  in 
the  heaviest  vote  ever  cast  in  the  city. 
In  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  the  recent  dis- 
closure   of   much   municipal   corruption 


has  caused  a  political  revolution,  Repub- 
licans yielding  to  a  Democratic  majority 
of  900. — In  the  House  the  Committee  on 
Irrigation  opposes,  by  a  vote  of  8  to  3, 
the  repeal  of  the  desert  land  law.  George 
PI.  Maxwell  testified  that  for  five  years 
past  the  five  transcontinental  railroad 
companies  had  contributed  $30,000  an- 
nually to  the  fund  used  by  the  National 
Irrigation  Association,  and  that  $20,000 
had  been  added  each  year  from  other 
sources.  The  money  was  used  to  secure 
thj  passage  of  the  irrigation  law  by  a 
campaign  of  education.  It  had  been  said 
that  these  railroad  companies  desired  that 
the  desert  land  law  be  repealed  in  order 
that  the  value  of  their  lands  might  be 
increased,  but  Mr.  Maxwell  denied  that 
they  directed  the  policy  of  his  Associa- 
tion.— Consideration  of  impeachment 
proceedings  in  the  case  of  Judge  Swayne 
has  been  postponed  until  December  13th, 
and  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  been 
authorized  to  take  further  testimony. 

-.     Tj        .      J    ,       An     important     d  e  - 
Mr.  Hearst  and  the       .   .         .  ^        ,      .        ,, 
p     ,  „  .,       ,  cision,  broadenmg  the 

powers  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  sustain- 
ing the  contention  of  William  R.  Hearst 
in  his  suit  against  the  anthracite  coal 
railroad  companies,  has  been  announced 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Hearst  first 
sought  to  induce  the  Government  to' 
prosecute  the  companies  under  the  Anti- 
Trust  law.  The  evidence  he  offered  was 
submitted  to  Mr.  Knox,  in  October, 
1902,  by  District  Attorney  Burnett.  No 
action  was  taken.  Mr.  Hearst  then  filed 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion a  complaint,  alleging  that  the  com- 
panies, by  means  of  their  contracts  with 
their  subsidiary  coal  corporations  and  in 
other  ways,  were  violating  the  Interstate 
Commerce  law.  At  the  ensuing  hear- 
ing, the  companies  refused  to  produce 
the  contracts  in  question.  This  refusal 
having  been  submitted  to  the  Circuit 
Court,  Judge  Lacombe  sustained  the 
companies.  His  decision  has  now  been 
reversed  (on  appeal)  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  all  the  Justices  concurring  except 
Justice  Brewer,  who  dissented  but  of- 
fered no  opinion.  The  court  holds  that 
it  has  jurisdiction  and  that  the  allegation 
that  Mr.  Hearst  himself  had  suflFered  no 
damage  is  irrelevant.     The  Commission, 
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it  says,  has  a  right  to  know  how  the  in- 
terstate traffic  of  railroads  is  conducted, 
the  relations  between  them  and  the 
shippers,  and  the  rates  charged  and  col- 
lected. It  sees  no  reason  why  the  com- 
panies should  be  permitted  to  withhold 
the  contracts  and  agreements  in  question. 
The  argument  that  the  Temple  Iron 
Company  contracts  tend  to  show  pooling 
in  violation  of  the  law  has,  the  court 
says,  a  legitimate  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion. (Judge  Lacombe  had  said  that 
these  would  be  relevant  if  the  prosecu- 
tion were  under  the  Anti-Trust  law.) 
It  is  clearly  established  by  this  decision 
that  complaint  may  properly  be  filed  by 
any  citizen,  and  that  the  Commission 
must  investigate,  if  such  complaint  re- 
lates to  matters  within  the  scope  of  its 
powers ;  also,  that  railroad  coippanies 
must  produce  their  contracts  and  books 
when  the  Commission  calls  for  them. 
The  Commission  will  not  hereafter  be 
compelled  to  use  the  methods  of  the  de- 
tective in  searching  for  evidence  as  to 
railroad  contracts  and  agreements.  The 
interrupted  hearing  will  soon  be  resumed. 
Commissioner  Prouty  says  that  if  the  evi- 
dence should  show  a  violation  of  the 
Anti-Trust  law,  the  facts  would  be  re- 
ported to  Attorney-General  Knox.  Mr. 
Hearst's  newspapers  and  friends  have 
made  all  possible  use  of  this  decision  in 
support  of  his  candidacy  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  nomination.  In  the 
House,  Mr.  Hearst  has  introduced  a 
resolution  calling  upon  Mr.  Knox  for  the 
evidence  submitted  by  him  in  1902  as  to 
an  alleged  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust 
law  by  these  railroad  companies,  and  for 
District  Attorney  Burnett's  report  upon 
it.  With  the  decision  in  this  railroad  case 
the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  an- 
other, sustaining  the  validity  of  an  or- 
dinance of  the  Chicago  Council,  reduc- 
ing the  price  of  gas  to  75  cents  per  thou- 
sand feet.  In  the  litigation  leading  up  to 
this  decision,  Mr.  Hearst  and  his  news- 
papers in  Chicago  had  been  actively  in- 
terested in  opposition  to  the  combination 
of  gas  companies. 

0,0..  Senator  loseph  R.  Bur- 
Senator  Burton  ,  .  ^y  ^  •  .  1 
,    g             ,         ton,  of  Kansas,  convicted 

^  upon  the  charge  that  for 

pay  he  had  exerted  his  influence  at  the 

Post  Office  Department  in  behalf  of  the 

Rialto  Grain  and  Securities  Company, 


was  sentenced  in  St.  Louis  by  Judge 
Adams,  on  the  6th,  to  be  imprisoned  in 
jail  for  six  months  and  to  pay  a  fine  of 
$2,500.  He  is  also  disqualified  for  hold- 
ing any  Federal  office.  The  judge  said  a 
careful  review  of  the  evidence  had  satis- 
fied him.  that  the  jury  had  rendered  a 
just  and  true  verdict.     He  continued: 

"  Your  conviction  necessarily  results  in  your 
punishment,  but  its  importance,  in  my  opinion, 
is  not  confined  to  its  effect  upon  you.  Your 
exalted  station  in  life  and  the  character  of  your 
offense  give  unusual  significance  to  your  con- 
viction. It  demonstrates  that  the  law  of  the 
land  is  equal  to  any  emergency  and  that  it  can 
be  administered  regardless  of  the  personality 
or  station  of  the  accused.  It  also  demonstrates 
to  all  the  people  that  public  office  cannot  be 
prostituted  to  self-serving  purposes,  and  that 
public  office  is  not  a  sure  or  safe  passport  to 
private  thrift.  The  humiliation  attending  your 
conviction  and  the  statutory  disqualification  re- 
sulting therefrom,  which  for  ever  incapacitate 
you  from  holding  any  office  of  honor,  trust  or 
profit  under  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  are  in  themselves  heavy  punishment  for 
your  offenses,  and  leave  but  little  in  the  way 
of  severity  which  could  be  added.  It  is  neither 
my  pleasure  nor  purpose  to  impose  any  un- 
necessary punishment.  I  think  the  majesty  of 
the  law  will  be  sufficiently  vindicated  and  the 
public  welfare  sufficiently  safeguarded  by  im- 
posing a  single  sentence,  warranted  as  it  is,  on 
any  one  of  the  six  counts  of  the  indictments  on 
which  you  were  convicted." 

A  bill  of  exceptions  was  at  once  filed,  and 
Mr.  Burton  gave  bonds  in  $10,000,  pend- 
ing an  appeal.  On  the  8th  he  returned  to 
Washington,  but  did  not  take  his  seat 
in  the  Senate.  If  he  should  attempt  to 
do  so,  a  resolution  of  expulsion  would 
be  introduced.  Some  Senators  hope 
that  he  will  resign.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  he  will  attempt  to  hold  his  office 
until  the  final  decision  in  his  case,  on 
appeal,  and  that  the  Senate  in  the  mean- 
time will  take  no  action,  if  he  is  not  seen 
in  his  seat. 

Census  Estimates      Having    decided    tO 

r  ^    ^  ^  make  annual  estimates 

tor  1903  f.  ,     .  . 

01  population,  in  or- 
der that  there  may  thus  be  established 
a  basis  for  the  computation  of  death  and 
birth  rates,  the  Census  Bureau  has  is- 
sued a  bulletin  of  estimates  for  the  year 
1903.  According  to  this  statement,  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  not  in- 
cluding Alaska  or  the  islands,  was  79,- 
900,389,    which    shows    an    increase    of 
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nearly  4,000,000  since  1900.  The  esti- 
mates are  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  annual  increase  is  one-tenth  of  the 
decennial  increase  between  the  last  two 
censuses.  By  various  tests  this  method 
appears  to  be  more  accurate  than  any 
other.  New  York  leads  the  list  of  States, 
with  more  than  7,500,000;  Pennsyl- 
vania's population  exceeds  6,500,000, 
Illinois  has  passed  5,000,000  and  Texas, 
displacing  Missouri,  has  more  than 
3,000,000.  In  estimating  the  population 
of  cities,  allowance  has  been  made  for 
changes  in  area  reported  in  answer  to 
the  Bureau's  inquiries.  New  York  in 
1903  had  3,716,139  inhabitants;  Chicago, 
1,873,880;  Philadelphia,  1,367,716.  St. 
Louis  had  just  passed  and  Boston  had 
almost  reached  the  600,000  mark;  Bal- 
timore had  531,313;  Cleveland  was  far 
in  advance  of  Cincinnati  (414,950  and 
332,934,  respectively)  ;  Buffalo  had  381,- 
403 ;  San  Francisco  and  Pittsburg  were 
close  competitors  (355.919  and  345.043)  ; 
Detroit,  Milwaukee  and  New  Orleans 
had  just  passed  300,000,  and  Washington 
had  almost  reached  those  figures.  Of  the 
entire  population,  25,806,987  persons  (an 
increase  of  1,759,620  in  three  years) 
were  assigned  to  the  438  cities  and  towns 
of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants.  Massa- 
chusetts was  first  in  the  number  of  such 
cities  and  towns,  having  47,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  2,197,706.  Almost  exactly  one- 
half  of  the  urban  population  was  in 
the  North  Atlantic  States ;  nearly  one- 
third  of  it  was  in  the  North  Central 
States.  During  the  last  three  years  37 
per  cent,  of  the  cities  have  annexed 
suburban  territory.  In  Mississippi, 
Vermont,  North  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Wyoming  and  Oklahoma  there  is  no  city 
having  a  population  of  25,000. 

Polygamy  Again     Polygamy     or    ''plural 
Forbidden  marriage        has     agam 

been  formally  pro- 
hibited by  the  Mormon  Church.  Just 
before  the  close  of  the  annual  conference 
of  the  Church,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the 
6th,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  5,000  Mor- 
mons who  thronged  the  Tabernacle, 
President  Joseph  F.  Smith  read  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"  Inasmuch  as  there  are  numerous  reports  in 
circulation  that  plural  marriages  have  been  en- 
tered into,  contrary  to  the  official  declaration 
of    President    Woodruff    of    September    26th, 


1890,  commonly  called  the  Manifesto,  which 
was  issued  by  President  Woodruff  and  adopted 
by  the  Church  at  its  general  conference  on  Oc- 
tober 6th,  1890,  which  forbade  any  marriages 
violative  of  the  law  of  the  land,  I,  Joseph  F. 
Smith,  president  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter  Day  Saints,  hereby  affirm  and  de- 
clare that  no  such  marriages  have  been  solemn- 
ized, with  the  sanction,  consent  or  knowledge 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints,  and  I  hereby  announce  that  all  such 
marriages  are  prohibited ;  and  if  any  officer  or 
member  of  the  Church  shall  assume  to  solemn- 
ize or  enter  into  any  such  marriage  he  will  be 
deemed  in  transgression  against  the  Church 
and  will  be  liable  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  thereof  and  ex- 
communicated therefrom." 

Thereupon  Apostle  Lyman  offered  a 
resolution  declaring  that  the  members  of 
the  Church,  in  general  conference  as- 
sembled, approved  this  statement  and 
would  support  the  courts  of  the  Church 
in  enforcement  of  it.  Among  those  who 
spoke  for  the  resolution  (which  in  due 
time  was  adopted  by  unanimous  vote) 
was  Brigham  H.  Roberts,  who  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. There  never  had  been,  he  said, 
any  compact  between  the  Church  and  the 
Government,  but  one  had  been  made  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  nation  at  the 
constitutional  convention.  In  his  opin- 
ion, the  Church  ought  to  approve  that 
compact  and  also  that  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution that  prohibits  plural  marriages.  It 
is  pointed  out  by  the  Gentiles  that  the 
statement  or  declaration  was  signed  and 
the  approving  resolution  proposed  by 
ofificers  of  the  Church  who  recently  testi- 
fied at  Washington  that  for  some  years 
past  they  had  been  practicing  polygamy 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State  and 
the  rules  of  the  Church,  and  that  it  was 
their  purpose  to  continue  to  do  so;  also, 
that  these  offending  officers  were  sus- 
tained at  the  recent  conference  without 
a  dissenting  voice.  At  the  Republican 
State  convention,  on  the  8th,  control  was 
easily  exercised  by  the  faction  of  which 
Senator  Reed  Smoot  is  the  leader.  The 
delegates  were  instructed  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt. 


Cuba  and 
Other  Islands 


At  the  beginning  of  the 
session  of  Congress  in 
Havana,  on  the  4th,  there 
was  no  quorum  in  the  House,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  Nationalists,  who 
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feared  that  the  many  contests  in  which     Philippine  products  before  the  restric- 
they  are  interested   would  be   decided    tions  of  this  bill  are  imposed, 
against  them  if  they  should  take  part  jn 

in  the  proceedings.     To  the  courts  658 

disputes  arising  out  of  the  recent  elec-    ^j^^  Anglo-French      ^ne   of  the  greatest 
tions  have  been  referred.     There  was  ^^.^^^^  diplomatic     triumphs 

great  disorder  in  the  House,  and  sev-  of  the  century  is  ac- 

eral  politicians  have  been  arrested.     In    complished  in  the  agreement  signed  on 
his   message,   which   was   read   to   the    April  7th  between  France  and  England, 
Senate,  President  Palma  explained  that    by  which  all  the  points  of  difference  be- 
three  months  would  be  required  for  the    tween  the  two  nations  in  regard  to  their 
examination    and   adjudication   of   dis-    colonial   interests   have   been   settled   by 
puted  claims  for  army  pay.     The  dis-    purely  peaceful  negotiation  and  mutual 
tribution    of    the    $31,675,000    realized    compromise  without  threat  of  war  and 
from  the  new   loan  will   therefore   be    without  calling  in  any  other  nation  or 
delayed.     The  public  health  has  been    international     court     as     arbiter.      The 
excellent;  the  death  rate  having  been    agreement  is  received  by  almost  all  par- 
only  20.82  in  Havana  (the  lowest  for    ties  of  both  countries  with  remarkable 
80  years),  and  not  more  than  15  for  the    unanimity    of    satisfaction,    and    Lord 
entire  island.     No  case  of  yellow  fever    Lansdowne   and    M.    Delcasse   are   uni- 
or  smallpox  originating  in  Cuba  was    versally   applauded   for   their   successful 
reported   during  the   year.      Statistics    settlement  of  these  long  standing  quar- 
indicating      prosperity      were      cited,     rels.     It  is  understood  that  both  King 
There  has  been  a  great  increase  of  the    Edward  and  President  Loubet  exerted 
sugar  crop;  in  two  years  the  number    strong  influence  in  favor  of  the  agree- 
of   cattle   has    risen    from    953,000   to    ment.      The     treaty     comprises     three 
1,223,000.     Exports  of  sugar  have  in-    separate    instruments;    one    relating   to 
creased  by  $10,000,000;  those  of  fruit    Egypt   and    Morocco,    one    with    New- 
by  $950,000.    The  President  hopes  that    foundland  and  West  Africa,  and  the  third 
the  new  agricultural   experiment   sta-    with   Siam,   New  Hebrides  and   Mada- 
tion,  of  which  an  American  is  director,    gascar.     France   is  given  practically  a 
will  tend  to  diversify  the  agriculture  of    free  hand  in  Morocco,  with  the  excep- 
the  island.    He  recommends  an  annual    tion    that    no    fortifications    are    to    be 
appropriation  of  $2,000,000  for  the  im-    erected  opposite  Gibraltar,  between  Mel- 
provement  of  roads,  and  an  increase  of    lila  and  the  mouth  of  the  Sebu  River, 
the  Rural  Guard  from  3,000  to  4,000    This  will  doubtless  result  in  the  estab- 
men. — No    action    will    be    taken    at    lishment  of  a  French  protectorate  over 
Washington   upon    the    Isle   of   Pines    Morocco  in  spite  of  Spain,  and  opens  the 
treaty  before  the   end  of  the  present    Empire  of  the  Sahara  to  the  Atlantic, 
session. — It  is  reported  that  Governor    France    withdraws   her   protest   against 
Hunt,  of  Porto  Rico,  will  be  appointed    the  British  occupation  of  Egypt,  and  per- 
a  judge  of  the  District  Court  to  sue-    mits  the  money  which  has  accumulated 
ceed  Judge  Knowles,  of  Montana,  who    through  Lord  Cromer's  administration, 
is  soon  to  retire  on  account  of  his  age.    amounting  to   some   $30,000,000,   to  be 
— The  bill  recently  passed  by  the  Sen-    used  for  railways  and  irrigation  works 
ate,  applying  our  coastwise  navigation    for    the    development    of    the    country, 
laws  to  trade  between  the  Philippines    Equal  trade  privileges  are  guaranteed  in 
and  the  States  on  and  after  July  ist,    both    Egypt    and    Morocco    for    thirty 
1905,   was   passed    in   the   House    last    years.    Great  Britain  guarantees  the  neu- 
week  with  an  amendment  changing  the    trality  of  the  Suez  Canal.      France  re- 
date  to  July  I  St,  1906.     Another  pro-    nounces  her  exclusive  rights  of  fishing 
posed  amendment  deferring  the  appli-    on  the  French  shore  of  Newfoundland, 
cation  of  these  laws  until  1909,  was  lost    but  retains  the  right  to  fish  for  cod  and 
by  only  4  votes.     It  is  understood  that    lobster  and  to  clean  and  dry  fish  ashore 
prominent    Republicans    in    Congress    and   to  buy  bait.     The  amount  of  in- 
have  promised  to  use  their  influence  to    demnity  to  be  paid  to  establishments  on 
secure    a    reduction    of    the    tariff    on    the  French  shore  is  to  be  settled  by  a 
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joint  arbitration  commission.  In  West  refused  to  take  down  the  religious  em- 
Africa,  France  obtains  a  better  route  be-  blems.  Among  them  arc  some  of  great 
twccn  the  Niger  River  and  Lake  Tchad,  artistic  vakie,  especially  the  picture  of 
the  port  of  Yarbatenda  on  the  Gambia,  Christ  on  the  Cross  by  Bonnat  in  the 
and  the  six  Los  Islands.  The  agreement  Assize  Court,  and  a  triptych  ascribed 
of  1898  as  to  Siam  is  confirmed  and  made  to  Mending,  painted  for  Louis  XI  in 
more  definite,  a  joint  commission  will  1476. 
settle  the  land  disputes  in  the  New  ^ 
Hebrides,  and  Great  Britain  withdraws  .  when  it  was  announced  that  in 
her  protests  agamst  the  French  economic  ^P^'"  his  royal  progress  through  his 
regime  in  Madagascar.  kingdom  Alfonso  would  visit  Barcelona 

•^  there  was  fear  lest  an  attempt  to  assas- 
_.    p      ,     ,^     The    anti-clerical   program  sinate  him  would  be   made  by  some  of 
^  .        ^  ^     of    the    Cabinet    has    been  the    numerous    anarchists    in    that    city, 
carried  through  the  Cham-  The     Conservative     government     under 
ber  of  Deputies  without  serious  modifi-  Sefior  Maura  has  put  down  strikes  and 
cation  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  bill  riots  with  an  iron  hand.     Deputies  who 
will  pass  the  Senate  in  its  present  form,  attended  a  public  meeting  in  commemo- 
The  final  vote  in  the   Chamber  on  the  ration  of  the  republic  were  arrested,  and 
whole  bill  was  316  to  269.     As  it  now  the    cry    of  Viva  la  Repiihlica  declared 
reads    it   prohibits   the    religious   orders  seditious  and  punishable,    notwithstand- 
from  engaging  in  teaching  of  any  grade  ing  which  decree  the  Republican  deputies 
or  kind  in  France.    Ten  years  is  allowed  in  Congress  interrupted  the  session  for 
for  the  complete  change  from  religious  many  minutes  with  the  prohibited  cry. 
to    secular    schools    and    the    religious  Since  the  Premier  was  to  accompany  the 
schools  are  allowed  to  continue  in  the  young  King  on  his  visit    to    Barcelona 
colonies,  altho  they  may  be  closed  there  some    manifestation    of   popular    hatred 
at  any   time  by  executive  order.     The  was  to  be  expected,  but  it  is  not  certain 
congregations  are  to  abolish  their  novi-  that  there  was  anything  worse  than  hoot- 
tiates,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  neces-  ing  of  Senor  Maura  and  some  rioting, 
sary  to  keep  them  to  train  teachers  for  There  was  a  violent  explosion  while  the 
the  colonial   schools.     The  property  of  King  was   passing  through  the  streets, 
the  teaching  orders  will    be    taken    in  and  it  was  telegraphed  everywhere  that 
charge   by    Government    commissioners,  an  anarchist  bomb  had  been  thrown  at 
Two  days  were  given  up  to  a  fierce  at-  the  King,  but  this  was  officially  denied 
tack  on  M.  Pelletan,  Minister  of  Marine,  and  the  explanation  given  out  that  it  was 
on  the  ground  that  he  intentionally  or  the  accidental  explosion  of  gas   works, 
through    inefficiency     had    allowed    the  Queen  Isabella,  grandmother  of  Alfonso, 
navy    to    deteriorate    and    brought    the  died  in  Paris  on  Saturday  of  the  grip, 
service  into  disrepute.     M.  Pelletan  of-  She  was  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  VII 
fered  to  stand  the  criticism  alone,  but  the  of  Spain  and  was  proclaimed  Queen  on 
Premier  supported  him  and  insisted  on  his  death  when  she  was  only  three  years 
making  it  a  Government  issue,  proposing  old,  in  contradiction  to  the  Salic  I^w. 
that  a   commission   be   appointed,   com-  The  Carlist  rebellion  broke  out  at  once 
posed  of  non-partisan  naval  experts,  to  and  her  reign  of  thirty-five  years  was  a 
investigate  the  administration  of  the  de-  troublous  one,  ending  in  the  republic  of 
partment    under    M.     Pelletan  and  his  1868,   when   she    was    driven    from    the 
predecessors.     This  was  passed  by  the  country.     Her   youngest   daughter.    In- 
usual  majority  after  the  debate,  and  the  fanta  Eulalie,  visited  the  United  States 
Chambers  adjourned  till  May  17th.   The  and  was  made  much  of  at  the  time  of  the 
Government  has  taken  advantage  of  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
recess  to  promulgate  the  order,  so  long  ^ 
pending,  to  remove  from  the  law  courts  pg^^.^  j^  ^^ve     ^^     ^^^     ^^     diplomatic 
the    crucifixes    and    religious    pictures,  Balkans         measures    can    insure    it 
which  in  France  are  always  seen  on  the  there  will  be  peace  in  the 
walls  above  the  judge's  bench.    This  has  Balkans  this  spring.  With  the  sudden- 
roused  great  opposition  among  the  peo-  ness  of  a  summer  sky  all  signs  of  a 
pie,  and  in  some  places  the  workmen  havcv  storm  are  cleared  away.     Turkey  and 
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Bulgaria  have  come  to  terms;  amnesty  be  accomplished  without  a  serious  bat- 
is  granted ;  the  reorganized  police  force  tie  and  with  the  loss  of  only  a  few  men. 
will    take    charge    of    Macedonia ;    the  The   fifty,  sixty  or  seventy   thousand 
Albanians  are  pacified ;  Boris  Saraffof  men  which  we  were  told  were  being 
is   quiescent.      According  to   the   con-  poured  into  Korea  by  Russia  have  mys- 
vention    signed    between    Turkey    and  teriously    vanished,    and    nothing    has 
Bulgaria    on    April    8th,    amnesty    is  been  found  of  the   fortifications,  which 
granted  to  all  Bulgarians  concerned  in  the   Russians   were   said   to   have   con- 
the    Macedonian    insurrection    of    last  structed  in  the  fastnesses    of    Northern 
summer,  except  persons  guilty  of  us-  Korea.     The  first  division  of  the  Jap- 
ing dynamite,  and  Bulgarian  trade  and  anese  army,  consisting  of  45,000  men, 
travel  will  no  longer  be  interfered  with  was  concentrated  at  Anju  to  march  on 
or  restricted  by  Turkey.     On  the  other  Wiju  by  three  different  routes,  but  on 
hand,  Bulgaria  is  to  put  a  stop  to  the  reaching    this     port     they     found     it 
organization  of  revolutionary  raids  on  empty    and    undefended.      They    have 
her    territory    and    the    smuggling    of  now  occupied  the  Korean  side  of  the 
arms   across   the    frontier   into    Mace-  Yalu  without  opposition  and  are  land- 
donia.      The    opposition,     which     the  ing  supplies  at  points  well  up  from  the 
Porte  has  offered  to  almost  every  de-  mouth.      This  indicates  that  the  Rus- 
tail  in   the  execution  of  the  Miirzsteg  sians  are  not  attempting  to  defend  the 
program    by    which    the    Macedonian  Manchurian    shore,    but    have    estab- 
gendarmerie  was  to  be  placed  under  the  lished    their    line    of    defense    on    the 
joint  control  of  Austria  and  Russia,  is  higher   ground   at   some   distance   fur- 
suddenly  withdrawn,  ostensibly  on  ac-  ther  west.      How   far  they  will   carry 
count  of  the  long  and  conciliatory  note  this    policy    of    retreat,    which    served 
in    which    the   two    Powers    explained  them    so    well    against    Napoleon,    re- 
the  provisions  of  the  convention,  and  mains  to  be  seen.     So  far  the  Japanese 
how  it  is  proposed  to  enforce  it.      It  advance    has    been    parallel    with    the 
was  agreed  in  deference  to  Turkish  ob-  coast,  and  since  they  have  had  undis- 
jections  that  no  more  than  60  foreign  turbed    possession    of   the   sea,   troops 
officers  shall  be  engaged,  and  that,  in  and  supplies  were  landed  at  the  ports 
exercising    the    right    of    discharging  on  the  west  of  Korea  exactly  when  and 
from  the  service  any  Turkish  officers  where  they  were  needed,  and  at  some 
or  men  who  were  disobedient  or  ineffi-  points  conveyed  up  the  rivers  into  the 
cient.  General  de  Georgis,  the  Italian  interior.     From  Chinampo,  which  has 
chief    of    the    gendarmerie,    shall    act  recently  been  the  important  receiving 
through  the  Turkish  authorities.    The  port,   a  light   draught  steamer  passes 
Sultan   has   conciliated   the  Albanians  up   the   river   to    within   five   miles   of 
by  abrogating  the  unpopular  cattle  tax,  Ping  Yang,  the  military  center,  where 
and    removing    Shemsi    Pasha,    whose  there  is  a  pontoon  bridge.     A  second 
harshness  and  cruelty  aggravated  the  and  a  third  Japanese  army  are  in  mo- 
difficulty.     It  is  reported  that  the  Turk-  tion,  but  whether  they  will  follow  the 
ish    loss    in    the    recent    outbreak    was  first  into  Korea,  or  will  land  at  Taku- 
about  a  thousand  and  the  Albanian  480  Shan    west    of    the    Yalu    or    at    Niu- 
men.      Shakir   Pasha,   with   12  battal-  chwang    is  purely  a  matter  of  specu- 
ions,  is  still  at  Baba  Tepe.  lation.      The    Japanese    censorship    is 

^  strict,     all     letters     from     Seoul     are 

opened,  and  no  foreign  correspondents 

_,     „               The  first  chapter  of  war  are  yet  allowed  at  the  front.     General 

„,"       history    is     closed     this  Kuropatkin    has    visited     Niuchwang, 

Japanese   War              11^1                   ii.j  it_             •          j               j.                    j- 

•^                          week  by  the  completed  where  he  reviewed  4,000  troops  and  m- 

occupation  of  Korea  by  the  Japanese,  spected  the  new  fortifications.     There 

It    could   hardly   have    been    expected  are  said  to  be  30,000  troops  now  within 

that,  just  two   months  after   the   out-  easy  marching  distance  of  Niuchwang, 

break  of  hostilities,  Japan  should  pos-  and  the  harbor,  which  is   merely  the 

sess  herself  of  the  land  which  for  many  Liau  River,  is  thoroughly  protected  by 

centuries  she  had  so  long  desired  and  mines    and    by    fortifications   on    both 

so  often  fought  for,  and  that  this  should  banks.                                                 ,        ^ 
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J,  ^  The  complaints  of  misgov- 

Atr    iti  ernment   and   abuse   of  the 

natives  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Independent  State  of  the  Kongo, 
wliich  were  made  by  both  missionaries 
and  traders,  among  them  Reverend  Dr. 
Morrison,  from  whom  an  early  account 
was  published  in  The  Independent  of 
July  9th,  and  another  article  from  the 
same  writer  in  The  Independent  of 
December  3d,  were  met  with  the  gen- 
eral denial  on  the  part  of  the  Kongo 
Government,  in  which  it  was  claimed 
that  there  was  no  severe  oppression  of 
the  natives,  and  only  such  occasional 
abuses  of  authority  as  are  inevitable  in 
governing  a  barbarous  people.  It  was 
stated  that  the  labor  required  of  the 
natives  amounted  to  no  more  than 
forty  hours'  work  per  month,  which 
was  paid  for,  and  that  this  represented 
what  in  more  civilized  communities  is 
the  money  tax  for  the  support  of  gov- 
ernment ;  that  the  African  natives  were 
naturally  lazy  and  could  only  be  civil- 
ized by  first  being  taught  to  work.  To 
get  direct  and  indisputable  evidence  of 
cruelty  practiced  upon  the  natives,  Mr. 
Casement  was  directed  to  investigate 
the  conditions  in  the  Kongo  region. 
His  report  has  just  been  published  by 
the  British  Government,  and  from  this 
we  make  the  following  extracts.  Mr. 
Casement  reports  a  number  of  in- 
stances coming  under  his  direct  obser- 
vation of  the  practice  of  cutting  off 
the  hands  of  natives,  as  shown  in  the 
photograph  published  by  us  last  sum- 
mer. 

"  Perhaps  the  most  striking  change  observed 
during  my  journey  into  the  interior  was  the 
great  reduction  observable  everywhere  in  na- 
tive life.  Communities  I  had  formerly  known 
as  large  and  flourishing  centers  of  population 
are  to-day  entirely  gone,  or  now  exist  in  such 
diminished  numbers  as  to  be  no  longer  recog- 
nizable. Where  formerly  had  stretched  these 
populous  native  African  villages,  I  saw  to-day 
only  a  few  scattered  European  houses,  belong- 
ing either  to  Government  officials  or  local 
traders. 

"  At  F I  spent  four  days.    I  had  visited 

this  place  in  August,  1887,  when  the  line  of 
villages  comprising  the  settlement  contained 
from  4,000  to  5,000  people.  Most  of  these  vil- 
lages to-day  are  deserted,  the  forest  having 
grown  over  the  abandoned  sites,  and  the  entire 
community  at  the  present  date  cannot  number 
more  than  500  souls." 


"  Steaming  up  a  small  tributary  of  the  Lu- 
longo,  I  arrived,  unpreceded  by  any  rumor  of 

my  coming,  at  the  village  of  A .   In  an  open 

shed  I  found  two  sentries  of  the  La  Lulanga 
Company  guarding  fifteen  native  women,  five 
of  whom  had  infants  at  the  breast  and  three 
of  whom  were  about  to  become  mothers.    The 

chief   of   these   sentries,   a   man   called    S , 

who  was  bearing  a  double-barreled  shotgun, 
for  which  he  had  a  belt  of  cartridges — at  once 
volunteered  an  explanation  of  the  reason  for 
these  women's  detention.  Four  of  them,  he 
said,  were  hostages  who  were  being  held  to 
insure  the  peaceful  settlement  of  a  dispute  be- 
tween two  neighboring  towns,  which  had  al- 
ready cost  the  life  of  a  man.  The  remaining 
eleven  women,  whom  he  indicated,  he  said  he 
had  caught,  and  was  detaining  as  prisoners  to 
compel  their  husbands  to  bring  in  the  right 
amount  of  india  rubber  required  of  them  on 
next  market  day.  When  I  asked  if  it  was  a 
woman's  work  to  collect  india  rubber,  he  said : 
'No;  that,  of  course,  it  was  man's  work.'  'If 
I  caught  and  kept  the  men,  who  would  work 
the  rubber?  But  if  I  catch  their  wives,  the 
husbands  are  anxious  to  have  them  home 
again,  and  so  the  rubber  is  brought  in  quickly 
and  quite  up  to  the  mark.'  When  I  asked  what 
would  become  of  these  women  if  their  husbands 
failed  to  bring  in  the  right  quantity  of  rubber 
on  the  next  market  day,  he  said  at  once  that 
they  would  be  kept  there  until  their  husbands 
had  redeemed  them.    Their  food,  he  explained, 

he  made  the  chief  of  A provide,  and  he 

himself  saw  it  given  to  them  daily." 

"  On  a  Sunday  in  August  I  saw  six  of  the 
local  sentries  going  back  with  cap  guns  and 
ammunition  pouches  to  E ,  after  the  pre- 
vious day's  market,  and  later  in  the  day,  when 
in  the  factory  grounds,  two  armed  sentries 
came  up  to  the  agent  as  we  walked  guarding 
sixteen  natives,  five  men  tied  neck  by  neck, 
with  five  untied  women  and  six  young  children. 
This  somewhat  embarrassing  situation,  it  was 
explained  to  me,  was  due  to  the  persistent  fail- 
ure of  the  people  of  the  village  these  persons 
came  from  to  supply  its  proper  quota  of  food. 

"  The  agent  apologized  to  me  for  his  inability 
to  give  me  meat  during  my  stay,  pointing  out 
the  obvious  necessity  he  now  was  under  of 
catching  some  persons  without  delay.  He 
should  certainly,  he  said,  have  to  send  out  and 
catch  women  that  very  night." 

The  authorities  of  the  Kongo  State 
have  issued  a  reply  to  Mr.  Casement's 
charges,  in  which  they  question  his 
fairness  and  reliability,  and  explain  the 
decrease  in  population  in  certain  dis- 
tricts by  attributing  it  (i)  to  the  sleep- 
ing sickness,  (2)  epidemics  introduced 
by  the  Europeans* and  (3)  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery. 


The  Yellow   Peril 

BY  ARCHIBALD  R.  COLQUHOUN,  F.R.G.S. 

[The  following  article,  by  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  on  Far  Eastern 
questions  and  the  author  of  many  books  and  articles  on  China,  Japan  and  Siberia,  takes 
about  the  same  view  of  the  *'  yellow  peril  "  that  Tub  Independent  look  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  an  editorial  on  the  same  subject.  We  are  pleased  to  say  that  we  expect  to  print 
several  more  articles  from  Mr.  Colquhoun  on  kindred  topics. — Editor.] 

THERE  are  many  people  who,  despite  Among  the  most  interesting  details  of 
an  entire  sympathy  with  Japan  in  the  work  accomplished  is  the  fact  that 
her  reasons  for  declaring  war,  are  thirty-five  complete  sets  of  the  "  Encyclo- 
still  possessed  by  a  lurking  fear  lest  any  psedia  Brittanica  "  were  sold  to  China- 
great  degree  of  success  might  make  her  men  in  Shanghai,  and  had  there  been  a 
a  dangerous  factor  in  world  politics.  In  Chinese  translation  hundreds  of  copies 
a  word,  the  "  Yellow  Peril,"  that  bogy  could  have  been  disposed  of.  Still  more 
embodied  by  the  German  Emperor  in  a  remarkable  are  the  examples  given  of 
world-famous  cartoon,  is  at  work  among  questions,  taken  from  various  provinces, 
us,  even  among  the  people  who  have  been  of  examination  papers  set  for  the  Chu 
first  and  foremost  in'  urging  the  yellow  Jen,  or  M.A.  degree.  In  Kinagsi  the  stu- 
peoples  to  adopt  a  Western  civiliation.  dents  were  asked  to  explain  Free  Trade 
It  may  be  said  at  once  that  these  doubts  and  Protection — a,  question  which  very 
and  fears  as  to  the  aggrandizement  of  a  few  M.A.'s  in  Britain  or  the  United 
yellow  race  are  not,  on  the  surface  of  States  would  care  to  tackle  at  this  mo- 
things,  without  foundation.  One  of  the  ment.  They  were  asked  also.  What  is 
principal  aims  of  Japan  in  the  present  the  bearing  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
conflict  is  to  bind  China  to  her,  by  fetters  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  and  of  the  Mon- 
too  strong  to  be  broken,  and  there  is  a  roe  Doctrine  on  the  Far  East?  Wherein 
shrewd  suspicion  that  in  so  doing  she  is  lies  the  naval  supremacy  of  Great  Brit- 
^ctuated  by  something  more  than  a  mere  ain  ?  What  is  the  bearing  of  the  Siberian 
desire  to  save  the  yellow  races  from  domi-  Railway  and  Nicaragua  Canal  on  China  ? 
nation  by  the  white.  To  the  conquering  In  Shantung:  Define  the  relations  of 
Slav,  Teuton  or  Anglo-Saxon  this  may  land,  labor  and  capital.  How  best  to  de- 
seem  a  dangerous  doctrine,  tho  he  can  velop  the  resources  of  China  by  mines 
hardly  count  it  an  unreasonable  one.  and  railways?  How  best  to  modify  the 
Let  us  see  what  progress  Japan  has  civil  and  criminal  laws  in  order  to  regain 
made  toward  eflfecting  the  moral  union  authority  over  those  now  under  extra- 
which  must  be  the  foundation  of  any  territoriality  privileges  ?  In  Fukien : 
Pan-Mongol  union.  Interesting  data  on  Which  Western  nations  have  paid  most 
this  point  are  supplied  by  a  recent  report  attention  to  education,  and  what  is  the 
of  the  "  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  result  ?  What  are  the  government,  in- 
Christian  and  General  Knowledge  Among  dustries  and  education  of  Switzerland, 
the  Chinese."  This  society,  by  adopting  which,  tho  small,  is  independent  of  sur- 
a  broad-minded  view  of  Chinese  needs,  rounding  great  Powers?  In  Kwang- 
is  accomplishing  a  little-noticed  but  very  tung  (Canton)  :  How  to  promote  Chinese 
important  work.  It  numbers  some  of  the  international  commerce,  new  industries, 
most  distinguished  Americans  and  Eng-  and  sayings  banks,  versus  the  gambling 
lishmen  in  China  among  its  members, and  houses  of  China?  In  Hunan:  What  is 
altho  some  of  the  ablest  Christian  mis-  the  policy  of  Japan — only  following  other 
sionaries  are  among  them,  the  work  of  nations  or  what  ?  In  Anhui :  How  do 
the  society  is  quite  as  much  secular  as  foreigners  get  faithful  men  for  their  Gov- 
religious,  its  aim  being  to  enlarge  the  ernment  services? 

horizon  of  the  Chinese  and  teach  him  to  Some    of    these    are    taken    from    the 

rise    above    the    ignorant    provincialism  pamphlets  issued  by  the  society,  but  that 

which  is  his  bane.  such  subjects  should  appeal  to  the  literati 
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of  China  as  worthy  of  study  is  in  itself  an 
eloquent  commentary  on  the  spirit  which 
is  at  last  awaking  in  China.  As  regards 
this  spirit  the  society  speaks  with  evident 
diffidence,  disclaiming  any  responsibility 
for  having  "  stirred  up  reform."  Re- 
form is  in  the  air ;  China  is  seething  with 
it,  they  say,  and  we  are  but  endeavoring 
to  turn  it  into  favorable  channels. 
Whence  has  come  this  spirit,  so  long 
lacking,  despite  the  labors  of  many  Euro- 
peans in  the  missionary  field  ?  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  Japan  that 


lias  breathed  a  new  life  into  the  decaying 
civilization  of  China. 

The  Japanese  reformer  in  China  is,  of 
course,  possessed  of  many  advantages 
over  his  Western  compeers.  One  of  the 
most  powerful  weapons  he  has  wielded 
has  been  the  press,  of  which,  the  so  re- 
cently introduced  in  his  own  country,  he 
had  already  learned  the  use  in  reaching 
people  who  would  otherwise  be  outside 
the  range  of  his  possible  influence.  Be- 
fore 1895  there  were  no  newspapers  in 
China  save  the  English  ones,  one  Ger- 
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man,  and  a  few  missionary  sheets  in  Chi-  become  interpreter  to  a  vice-regal  yamen, 
nese,  issued  for  the  purpose  of  religious  and  he  was  persona  grata  to  neither  his 
propaganda.  The  Reform  movement  of  own  people  nor  the  foreigner. 
1896-98  gave  birth  to  a  large  number  of  Another  powerful  element  in  spreading 
newspapers  in  Chinese,  generally  of  a  knowledge  has  been  the  extension  of  the 
revolutionary  character,  followed  by  postal  system  throughout  China.  News- 
others  in  French,  German  and  Russian,  papers,  magazines  and  even  books  now 
which,  however,  had  little  effect  on  pub-  penetrate  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  em- 
lic  opinion.  The  Japanese  opened  a  new  pire — a  reform  due  to  the  organization 
era  by  publishing  in  Pekin,  Tientsin,  of  Sir  Robert  Hart;  so  that  Japan  must 
Shanghai,  and  even  in  the  interior,  papers  not  receive  all  the  credit, 
which,  altho  in  the  Chinese  language,  Can  anything  be  more  significant  than 
gave  a  view  of  Japanese  development  and  one  of  tfie  examination  questions  quoted : 
of  Western  civilization  from  an  Oriental  ''  Is  Japan  merely  following  other  na- 
point  of  view.  It  is  obvious  that  these  tions  ?  "  Here  to  my  mind  lies  the  secret 
papers  were  likely  to  achieve  greater  of  her  success  in  fanning  the  embers  of 
popularity  than  any  previously  issued,  reform  to  a  blaze.  The  intense  pride  of 
and  their  influence  has  no  doubt  been  race  which  animates  the  Chinaman  made 
enormous.  it  difficult  for  him  to  accept  the  role  of 
The  practice  of  sending  Chinese  stu-  imitator  of  the  Western  peoples,  whom 
dents  to  Tokyo  (of  whom  there  are  al-  he  regarded  as  barbarians,  despite  their 
ready  more  than  1,000  in  Japan,  some  of  superior  equipment  in  practical  matters, 
them  supported  by  provincial  subscrip-  His  first  conception  of  Japanese  renas- 
tions)  and  of  obtaining  Japanese  teachers  cence  was  that  she  was  a  mere  pupil,  to 
in  many  branches  of  education  has  in-  be  tied  to  the  chariot  wheels  of  her 
creased  rapidly,  and  Japanese  have  re-  teacher.  Japan  has  now  taught  him 
placed  the  British  or  American  teachers  otherwise. 

in  most  of  the  colleges.  The  visits  paid  It  is  customary  for  us  to  speak  as  if 
by  Chinese  princes  to  foreign  countries  Japan  in  adopting  a  Western  civilization 
have  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  his-  had,  in  fact,  sunk  her  own  personality ; 
tory  of  the  nobility.  Formerly  the  re-  but  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident 
ports  of  the  Ambassadors  abroad  or  of  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Her  views  of 
such  Chinese  officials  as  visited  Europe  Western  affairs  would  probably  surprise 
or  America  were  treated  with  indiffer-  and  scandalize  a  good  many  of  the  people 
ence  or  contempt  by  the  ruling  Manchus,  who  have  been  wont  to  patronize  her  as 
but  this  will  hardly  occur  again  now  that  an  apt  and  intelligent  pupil.  Having 
Prince  Chun  has  visited  Germany  (altho  grasped  the  world-conditions  in  which 
on  an  unpleasant  mission)  and  that  she  was  to  play  a  part,  she  set  about 
Prince  Chen  has  been  to  England  to  at-  equipping  herself  for  the  role  she  desired 
tend  the  coronation,  has  patronized  the  to  play ;  but  her  avowed  ambition  to  be 
Osaka  exhibition,  and  has  inspected  the  quit  of  leading  strings  at  the  earliest  op- 
various  institutions  of  Japan.  Even  the  portunity,  the  reticence  and  independence 
Mongol  Princes  have  taken  to  traveling,  of  her  attitude  and  the  steadiness  of  her 
and  Japan  is  the  Mecca  to  which  their  aim  have  indicated  clearly  enough  that 
footsteps  tend.  We  hear  that  a  Chinese  she  had  no  intention  of  becoming  a  mere 
Prince  is  to  go  to  the  St.  Louis  Exhibi-  Westernized  appendage  of  the  European 
tion ;  so  that  East  and  West  are  indeed  or  American  continents.  As  a  matter  of 
meeting  at  last !  Several  sons  of  high  fact,  Japan,  despite  the  adoption  of  West- 
families  have  embraced  the  opportunity  ern  dress  by  her  Government,  despite  the 
offered  by  the  legations  in  Washington  organization  of  an  army  and  navy  on 
and  London  to  gain  acquaintance  with  the  (improved)  European  standards — de- 
West  and  study  the  English  language,  spite  everything  she  has  done  to  make 
and  ,?.  very  different  fate  awaits  them  herself  efficient  as  a  nation — has  not 
from  that  which  used  to  befall  the  un-  adopted  Western  civilization  en  bloc. 
forti  nate  men  who  formerly,  at  great  Her  ideals,  her  sympathies,  her  attitude 
pains,  acquired  this  knowledge.  The  most  toward  the  great  central  facts  of  life  re- 
he  could  hope  for  in  the  old  days  was  to  main  what  they  were.     The  Japanese  is 
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no  travestied  Westerner ;  he  remains  true 
to  himself,  to  his  race,  to  his  traditions, 
while  conforming  to  the  demands  of  a 
dominant  civilization. 

He  is  teaching  China  this  view  of  re- 
form, and  it  is  not  a  matter  for  wonder 
that  some  of  the  keenest  foreign  observ- 
ers in  China  are  rather  uneasy  as  to  the 
results  of  the  lesson.  It  is  certain  that 
thus,  and  thus  only,  can  the  barrier  of 
Chinese  obstructiveness  be  overcome ; 
but  whether  the  results  will  be  favorable 
to  Western  influences  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful. From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Chris- 
tian missionary  it  is  more  than  doubtful. 
Japanese  influence  makes  rather  for  re- 
ligious indifferentism  than  for  any  creed, 
but  an  association  has  been  already 
formed  of  those  who  are  professedly 
Buddhistic  in  religion  and  pro-Japanese 
in  politics.  It  is  the  presentation  of  edu- 
cational projects,  either  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  common  religion  or  from  a 
purely  scientific,  utilitarian  and  frequent- 
ly agnostic  platform,  which  gives  the 
Japanese  their  second  strong  hold  upon 
the  attention  of  the  people. 

The  general  opinion  among  the  best 
informed  on  Chinese  subjects  is  that  the 
people  are  fast  ripening  for  radical 
changes,  and  when  we  remember  the  ex- 
traordinary revolution  wrought  in  Japan 
in  a  few  years  we  need  not  be  surprised 
at  the  quick  growth  of  reform  feeling  in 
China.  A  large  number  of  the  older 
officials,  particularly  the  nobles,  are  not 
in  sympathy  with  the  movement,  which, 
they  know,  would  be  the  death-knell  to 
their  pretensions  and  monopoly  of  politi- 
cal power.  Nevertheless,  they  are  to  a 
growing  extent  pro- Japanese,  being,  in- 
deed, between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea, 
since  foreign  nations  threaten  them  on 
the  one  hand  and  their  own  people  on  the 
other.  In  Japan  they  see  the  savior  of 
China  from  rapacious  Europe,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  dread  the  revolution  she 
is  working  up  in  the  long-suffering  Chi- 
nese. 

A  very  notable  change  has  recently 
been  taking  place  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
Chinese  Government  and  people  toward 
Russia.  The  machinations  of  Japan  have 
effected  their  object  in  opening  even 
Manchu  eyes  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
"  friendship  "  on  which  Li-Hung-Chang 
had  taught  them  to  lean.  Occurrences  in 


Mongolia  and  Tibet  have  given  them 
grave  cause  for  alarm,  for  they  are  per- 
fectly aware  that  in  losing  control  of 
Lhassa  and  opening  the  door  to  Russia 
they  were  forfeiting  something  far  more 
important  than  a  mere  outlying  depend- 
ent state  of  little  economic  value.  The 
present  move  of  the  British  into  Tibet — 
a  technical  violation  of  territory  which 
we  had  on  a  previous  occasion  evacuated 
rather  than  offend  Chinese  susceptibilities 
— comes  at  an  auspicious  moment  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  British  prestige  in  Chi- 
nese eyes,  and  at  the  same  time,  taken  in 
concurrence  with  Japanese  successes  on 
the  seaboard  of  Manchuria,  will  turn  the 
tide  of  feeling  strongly  against  Russia. 
Nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and  the 
opportunism  which  is  the  only  policy  left 
for  a  distracted  China  will  lead  her  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  reverse  a  policy  which 
has  led  to  the  present  imbroglio.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  aspirations  of  anti- 
Western  Chinese  reformers  (an  ex- 
pression which  would  have  been  impos- 
sible a  few  years  ago,  when  reform  and 
Westernization  were  synonymous  terms), 
there  are  in  the  vast  Chinese  empire  too 
many  points  of  contact  with  Western  na- 
tions, more  particularly  with  Russia,  to 
permit  her  to  work  out  her  salvation  on 
independent  lines  like  insular  Japan, 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  not  by 
any  means  appalled  by  the  prospect  of 
the  Yellow  Peril.  Were  China  a  conti- 
nent by  herself,  were  there  no  great  Brit- 
ish empire  in  Asia,  no  vast  American  re- 
public on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific,  no 
Holy  Russian  empire,  no  progressive 
Germany,  no  Suez  or  Trans-isthmian 
canal — in  short,  could  we  put  back  world- 
conditions  for  many  centuries — I  could 
feel,  as  felt  Western  civilization,  a  genu- 
ine thrill  at  the  prospect  of  invading 
Mongol  hordes — innumerable,  invincible, 
sweeping  across  Europe  like  devouring 
locusts. 

Personally,  I  consider  the  Japanization 
of  China  preferable  to  that  partition 
which  has  so  long  been  hanging  over  a 
moribund  empire.  If  the  Japanese  can 
succeed  in  galvanizing  China  into  life,  it 
will  be  more  to  our  advantage  than  if  the 
European  situation  continued  to  repro- 
duce itself,  with  alarming  variations  in 
the  balance  of  power,  in  and  around  the 
Pacific.     Whatever  mav  be  the  ultimate 
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trend  of  her  civilization,  we  have  no  rea-  Notwithstanding  this  optimistic  view 
son  to  believe  that  Japan's  influence  will  of  Japan's  mission  in  China,  it  is  my  ear- 
be  exerted  to  our  detriment.  An  insular  nest  conviction  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
people,  reproducing  in  many  features  the  peoples  cannot  afford  to  be  quiescent  in 
situation  of  Britain,  she  is  still  debarred  the  near  future,  if  they  desire  to  preserve 
by  world-conditions  from  following  the  intact  the  interests  they  have  created. 
British  path  of  colonization  and  world-  Japan  will  not  be  their  cat's  paw.  They 
empire.  Her  avowed  policy  to  preserve  will  have  to  take  a  hand  themselves  to 
China  intact  and  to  open  her  to  the  com-  get  their  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  At 
merce  of  the  world  is  precisely  our  own,  any  moment  the  death  of  the  Empress- 
only  she  endeavors  to  obtain  her  ob-  Dowager,  the  outbreak  of  revolution  or 
jects  by  strengthening  China,  whereas  the  fortune  of  war  might  create  a  situa- 
certain  of  the  Western  Powers  tried  to  tion  of  the  greatest  delicacy  in  the  Far 
achieve  this  by  a  process  of  exhaustion.  East,  and  in  any  case  the  conclusion  of 
The  fears  of  an  industrial  invasion  by  the  the  war,  whatever  its  issue,  will  leave  a 
yellow  man  are  better  founded,  but  it  host  of  points  to  be  settled,  in  which  Brit- 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  civilization  ain  and  America  are  deeply  interested.  It 
which  renders  him  efficient  will  in  time  would  be  well  i'f  both  countries  were 
bring  its  own  nemesis  by  raising  the  agreed  as  to  the  main  lines  of  policy  in 
standard  of  living,  so  that  the  principal  any  contingencies  which  may  conceivably 
objection  to  Oriental  labor  will  be  done  arise,  so  that  they  shall  be  able,  in  co- 
away  with.  Meanwhile,  we  are  able  to  operation,  to  take  up  a  firm  attitude  on 
protect  ourselves  by  extraneous  measures,  disputed  points  and  thus  to  guard  against 
which,  how^ever  lacking  in  logic,  are  still  dangerous  regrettable  eventualities, 
effective  from  our  own  point  of  view.  5  ilondon,  England. 
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Why  Municipal    Reform   Succeeds    in 
Chicago   and    Fails  in  New  York 

[To  show  the  contrasts  between  New  York  and  Chicago  politics  we  print  the  two 
following  articles  under  this  single  title.  The  first  is  written  by  a  New  York  man  and 
the  second  by  a  Chicago  man.  Both  have  thorough  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  re- 
form movements  in  their  respective  cities  and  both  are  settlement  residents  and  political 
workers.  They  agree  in  a  very  significant  way  as  to  the  fundamental  causes  as  to  Chi- 
cago's municipal  progress  as  evidenced  by  last  week's  election  and  New  York's  recent 
backward  step. — Editor.] 

NEW  YORK  ^^^  direct  election  by  the  people  of  the 

members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in- 

CHICAGO  is  on  the  road  to  genuine  stead  of  their  appointment  by  the  Execu- 

democratic  government.    For  the  tive. 

second  time  a  direct  vote  of  the  This  vote  was  not  a  vote  for  a  "  busi- 

people  has  been  taken  on  the  greatest  of  ness  administration."     It  was  a  radical 

municipal  issues :  Shall  the  city  own  its  vote  in  favor  of  direct  legislation  by  the 

transportation  facilities?    As  before,  the  people,  of  direct  election  of  public  offi- 

people  have  shown  their  belief  in  the  di-  cials,  instead  of  appointment,  and  of  pub- 

rect  democratic  government  by  piling  up  lie    ownership    of    public    utilities — the 

171,000  ballots  and  their  confidence  in  three  essential  planks  of  every   radical 

their  ability  to  run  their  own  affairs  by  municipal  program. 

voting  in  favor  of  municipal  ownership  Only  a   few   months  ago   New  York 

by  a  majority  of  70,000.    They  also  voted  ''  Reform  "  had  an  overwhelming  defeat, 

by  a  majority  of  two  to  one  in  favor  of  Why  ?  Because  it  was  neither  radical  nor 

democratic  government  of  the  schools —  democratic.      Its    watchwords   were   the 
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hackneyed  ones  of  "  a  business  ad- 
ministration, honesty,  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy." According  to  these  standards 
the  Low  administration  was  a  success. 

It  was  honest.  Hardly  the  shadow  of 
a  scandal  invaded  the  respectable  pre- 
cincts of  the  City  Hall  during  the  incum- 
bency of  Reform.  The  higher  city  offi- 
cials were  above  the  taint  of  suspicion, 
and  there  were  few  hints  at  connivance 
below. 

The  administration  was  efficient — in  ac- 
complishing the  ends  of  Reform.  Every 
department  was  before  the  end  manned 

by  enthusiastic  and  

capable  men  of  af- 
fairs or  tried  lead- 
ers in  constructive 
reform.  Major 
Woodbury  was  at- 
tacked ;  he  has 
been  retained  by 
his  political  oppo- 
nents. Police  Com- 
missioner Par- 
tridge was  replaced 
by  a  man  who 
made  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  rec- 
ords of  the  admin- 
istration in  one 
year's  time.  Com- 
missioners De  For- 
est, Folks,  Lederle 
and  others  were 
more  than  able  ad- 
ministrators ;  they 
were  innovators  of 
the     first     rank. 

Comptroller  Grout,  after  revolutionizing 
the  business  and  financial  methods  of  the 
city,  ended  by  an  achievement  more  im- 
peratively demanded  than  all  else,  an  in- 
crease of  the  borrowing  capacity  of  the 
city  by  $100,000,000.     . 

The  administration  was  economical. 
The  assessments  were  raised,  but  pains 
were  taken  to  show  that  the  average  citi- 
zen had  not  had  his  taxes  increased. 
Every  department  cried  out  for  money, 
but  the  Board  of  Estimate  saw  to  it  that 
that  powerful  ten  per  cent,  of  the  people 
that  pay  taxes  should  in  no  case  find 
grounds  for  complaint  against  "  popular 
expenditures." 

Waste  having  been  eliminated  by  the 
installation  of  honest  and  trained  men 
and  the  curtailment  of  expenditures,  the 
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pledges  of  honesty,  efficiency  and  ccou- 
omy  having  been  fulfilled,  the  administra- 
tion passed  to  the  fulfilment  of  another 
]:)romise — enforcement  of  the  law — a  pol- 
icy relatively  inexpensive  and  universally 
popular  with  the  taxpaying  element, 
l^rostitution  was  taken  away  from  the 
tenements,  street  solicitation  was  cur- 
tailed, the  saloons  were  regulated, 
gambling  was  restricted  and  made  to  go 
indoors.  Police  blackmail  was  decreased. 
Enforcible  laws  and  ordinances  were  en- 
forced. 

Reform  had  also  promised  to  "  reach 

the  people "  by 
more  schools,  more 
parks,  more  public 
conveniences.  The 
saving  of  public 
funds  and  the  en- 
forcement of  law 
means  little  to  peo- 
ple who  do  not  pay 
taxes  and  who  are 
not  disturbed  by 
the  average  viola- 
tions of  the  law. 
The  working  peo- 
ple are  interested 
in  those  municipal 
policies  alone 
which  have  a  direct 
influence  on  their 
daily  lives. 

The  most  ad- 
vertised popular 
innovation  of  the 
late  administra- 
tion was  the  im- 
provement of  the  tenements,  the  homes 
of  the  people.  The  new  tenement  house 
department,  tho  confessing  itself  relative- 
ly helpless  with  the  old  tenements,  pro- 
ceeded to  enforce  stringent  provisions  on 
the  new.  This  had  two  results.  Fewer 
tenements  were  built,  and  when  they 
were  finished  the  rents  were  found  to 
have  put  them  quite  out  of  reach  of  the 
average  workman.  They  are  being  used 
by  the  clerks  and  skilled  artisans.  The 
experience  of  Liverpool,  Glasgow  and 
London,  which  have  been  working  for 
years  on  the  housing  problem,  shows  that 
more  could  hardly  have  been  done  with- 
out the  adoption  of  an  entirely  new  pol- 
icy. The  erection  of  tenements  by  the 
muncipality,  which  has  provided  homes 
for  more  than  100,000  people  in  these 
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British  cities,  requires  a  large  expcndi-  trict  Attorney  Jerome  says :  "  Democracy 

ture  of  money.    This  municipal  "  Social-  is  still  on  trial."    Abraham  Lincoln  said : 

ism  "  would  hardly  be  tolerated  by  the  "  Democracy   has   succeeded."      In   Chi- 

wealthy    taxpayers    who    form    such    a  cago  they  have  voted  for  direct  election 

valuable  element  in  New  York  Reform.  of  the  School  Board.     The  New  York 

Similarly     with     other     reforms — the  charter  puts  the  power  of  appointment 

money    was    not   forthcoming.      A   vast  and  every  other  possible  power  into  the 

amount  of  agitation  resulted  in  the  open-  hands  of  the  Mayor  out  of  fear  of  the 

ing  of  four  small  parks  and  two  small  representatives  of  the  people.  While  Chi- 

municipal  baths.     The  need  is  for  hun-  cago  has  demanded  and  obtained  a  popu- 

dreds.  lar  referendum  on  municipal  ownership, 

Next  to  nothing  was  done  for  munic-  New  York  Reform  has  offered  the  people 

ipal  ownership.     Public  franchises  were  an     autocratic     self-perpetuating     rapid 

no  longer  sold  privately,  but  there  was  transit  commission.     While  Chicago  has 

not  even  an  effort  to  give  the  people  their  been  fighting  for  home  rule,  New  York 

money  back  in  the  form  of  3  cent  fares,  reformers  have  often  stood  for  commis- 

It  was  only  after  every  other  resort  had  sions  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the 

failed  that  plans  were  finally  accepted  to  State. 

take  over  the  ferries   to   Staten   Island.  New    York    Reform    has    come    from 

After    two    years    of    Reform    adminis-  above.      The    people    of    the    tenement 

tration,   the   public   service   corporations  houses  have  learned  that  government  by 

of  Greater  New  York,  with  a  capitaliza-  the  propertied  classes  means  insufficient 

tion  of  $724,000,000,  are  infinitely  better  schools  and  a  retardation  of  everything 

intrenched  than  before.  that  the  people  demand  from  the  city. 

The  schools  were  doubtless  improved  Reform  in  New  York  has  been  con- 
internally — in  administration  and  quality  servative  and  autocratic.  Reform  in 
of  teaching  force.  But  what  the  people  Chicago  has  been  radical  and  democratic, 
saw  was  87,000  children  on  half-time  at  The  working  people  have  turned  out  New 
the  close  of  the  administration  against  York  Reform  by  overwhelming  majori- 
55,000  at  its  beginning.  This  year  the  ties.  In  the  districts  where  the  working 
School  Board,  realizing  the  unwillingness  class  lives,  the  vote  was  three  and  four  to 
of  the  administration  materially  to  in-  one  against  the  ''  business  "  administra- 
crease  taxes  for  any  purpose,  made  a  tion.  By  almost  the  same  majorities  the 
modest  demand  for  an  appropriation  only  working  people  of  Chicago  have  invited 
slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  year  be-  "  municipal  socialism." 
fore.  Even  this  pittance  for  the  childre'n  There  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  ig- 
was  cut  down  until  the  increase  failed  to  norance  of  what  the  people  want  in 
correspond  with  that  of  the  population,  municipal  politics.  Here  is  the  program 
Kindergartens,  high  schools,  manual  so  clearly  shown  by  the  New  York  and 
training    schools,     commercial     schools,  Chicago  results : 

gymnasiums — more    needed    perhaps    in  First.  Democracy — the  referendum  on 

New  York  than  in  any  city  in  the  country  important  issues.    Election  by  the  people, 

— were   abandoned   or   put   back,    while  instead  of  appointment  by  the  executive, 

there  are  still  from  fifty  to  sixty  children  Second.  Municipal  ownership, 

in  a  class.  Third.  Increased  expenditures  for  the 

So  it  was  with  other  departments  that  people, 

touch  the  people.     Improvements   were  Fourth.  Increased    taxation — of    cor- 

made,   but   in   no   case   was   the   money  porations,  ground  rents  and  the  luxuries 

forthcoming  so  that  it  could  be  said  that  of  the  rich, 

the  municipality  was  reaching  them  in  CHICAGO, 

their  daily  lives.  The  Chicago  situation  is  condensed  in 

New  York  Reform  has  failed  to  ''make  the  personal  history  of  Carter  H.  Harri- 

good  "  its  promise  of  reform  "  for  the  son.     He  is  the  index  to  the  whole  book, 

people,"  because  it  is  not  of  the  people.  He  is  the  focus  of  all  the  rays  of  local 

Undemocratic  in  its  origin,  it  has  been  politics.     He  proves  how  futile  it  is  to 

permeated  with  a  fear  of  democracy  and  study  history  as  "  the  product  of  social 

has  tried  every  means  to  restrict  it.    Dis-  forces  "  without  at  the  same  time  study- 
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ing  the  personal  characteristics  of  the 
men  to  whom  those  forces  are  both 
origins  and  consequences,  parents  and 
children. 

Carter  H.  Harrison  was  born  heir  to 
the  Democratic  machine  of  Chicago.  His 
father  had  been  to  his  friends  a  demigod 
and  to  his  enemies  a  demagog.  He 
had  held  the  interesting  and  by  no  means 
indefensible  opin- 
ion that  in  a  De- 
mocracy it  was 
the  duty  of  a  pub- 
lic official  to  be, 
not  the  leader,  but 
the  executor  o  f 
popular  thought. 
Some  of  the  peo- 
ple were  good.  He 
was  their  servant. 
More  of  the  peo- 
ple were  bad.  He 
was  more  their 
servant.  He  d  i  d 
not  believe  that  the 
maxim  about  the 
voice  of  the  people 
being  the  voice  of 
God  lost  its  truth 
simply  because  the 
people  had  gone  to 
the  devil.  He  found 
h  i  s  constituents 
anxious  to  disre- 
g  a  r  d  the  laws 
which  they  had  or- 
dained. He  did 
not  pretend  to  be 
in  advance  of  his 
did  not  pretend  to 
human  nature.  He 
non-resistant.      He 


generation.  He 
be     wiser     than 

was  a  political 
allowed  the  peo- 
ple of  his  haphazard  frontier  town  to 
treat  the  laws  as  they  pleased.  And  out 
of  this  compromise  with  gambling,  pros- 
titution and  general  lawlessness  he  built 
the  financial  foundation  of  the  machine 
which  he  transmitted  to  his  own  true  son. 
What  did  this  son  do  when  with  the 
clear  eyes  of  youth  he  beheld  the  sordid 
basis  of  his  heritage?  Well,  he  did  not 
retire  into  the  desert  to  meditate  on  the 
worldliness  of  the  world.  He  went  Mar- 
garet Fuller  one  better.  She  accepted  the 
universe.  He  accepted  the  world.  He 
became  the  greatest  opportunist  of  his 
age. 


For  years  lie  remained  under  tutelage. 
Great  machinists  like  Burke  taught  him 
all  they  knew  about  the  mechanics  of 
politics.  It  did  not  matter  to  him  that 
he  seemed  to  the  public  to  have  a  ring  in 
his  nose.  Imperturbable,  inscrutable, 
without  enthusiasms,  without  confidants, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  placed  on  the 
throne  and  allowed  the  machinists  who 

had  placed  him 
there  to  believe 
that  without  their 
services  as  a  kitch- 
en cabinet  his  fall 
would  be  a  matter 
of  about  two  min- 
utes. 

It  began  to  be 
noticed,  however, 
that  the  members 
of  the  kitchen 
cabinet  were  suc- 
cessively finding 
themselves  out  in 
the  garbage  box. 
Mr.  Harrison  never 
raised  the  stand- 
ard of  hopeless, 
despairing  revolt. 
He  never  formed 
a  "  Young  Demo- 
cratic "  party.  He 
never  got  on  the 
outside.  He  pre- 
ferred to  wait  till 
he  was  strong 
enough  to  put  the 
other  man  on 
the  outside.  Burke,  the  greatest  of  the 
machinists,  was  the  last  to  go.  But  he 
went. 

To-day  Mr.  Harrison  is  not  only  the 
head-piece,  but  the  head  of  his  party. 
As  he  had  been  elevated  to  power  with- 
out passing  through  the  ranks,  he  had 
never  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  wrig- 
gling grafters  who  fill  those  ranks.  He 
had  simply  "  accepted "  them.  They 
were  part  of  the  established  institution 
which  he  inherited.  Now,  however,  an 
awakened — or,  at  least,  a  somnambulistic 
— public  conscience  was  demanding  a 
change.  Municipal  government  was  to 
be  a  public  service  instead  of  a  private 
scramble.  The  greatest  opportunist  of 
his  age  was  not  perturbed.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  retain  the  wriggling  grafters.    It 
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was  necessary  to  appease  the  public  con-  Mr.    Harrison    has    succeeded    in    illus- 

science.     The   feat   was   colossal   in   its  trating  his  coquettish  opportunism.    One 

magnitude  and  colossal  in  its  straddle,  flirtation  is  not  enough  for  him.     There 

but  it  was  accomplished.  is   in   Chicago   not   only   a   public   con- 

A  new  kind  of  Chicago  departmental  science,  but  a  social  conscience.  This 
head  began  to  appear.  The  man  who  social  conscience  is  stronger  against 
could  qualify  for  a  departmental  head-  stock  manipulations  than  against  stud 
ship  had  to  be  incorruptible,  but  unad-  poker.  It  abhors  street  railway  corpora- 
venturous.  He  had  to  be  not  only  him-  tions  more  than  it  abhors  houses  of  pros- 
self  above  suspicion,  but  incapable  of  titution.  It  is  more  intent  on  regulating 
suspecting  others.  He  had  to  be  of  an  boards  of  directors  than  on  regulating 
amiable,  trusting,  uninvestigating  dispo-  the  city  hall.  It  has  amassed  large  ma- 
sition.  With  the  alchemy  of  his  name  he  jorities  on  election  days  when  municipal 
had  to  transmute  his  whole  department  ownership  and  the  referendum  have  been 
into  pure  gold.  put  to  an  academic  vote.    It  is  a  Jonah's 

This  was  an  improvement.     But  the  gourd  of  popular  enthusiasm, 

public  conscience   continued   to   rub   its  Mr.    Harrison's    political    opponents, 

eyes  and  to  dream  that  it  saw  things,  calling    for    a    business    administration, 

Hull  House  turned  up  a  nest  of  wrig-  have  found — or,  rather,  they  have  had 

gling  grafters  in  the  sanitary  inspection  it  thrust  almost  within  the  range  of  their 

bureau.    The  Citizens'  Association  turned  vision — that   the   word   ''  business  "   did 

up  another  equally  verminous  nest  in  the  not  appeal  to  the  mass  of  employees.  Mr. 

building  department.     A  wealthy  citizen  Harrison  did  not  use  the  word  "  busi- 

began  to  dig  a  mine  of  investigation  into  ness."     Instead  he  persuaded  the  people 

the  police  department.     This  mine  was  that  he  was  their  protector  against  the 

just  about  to  explode.     The  greatest  op-  kind  of  "  business  "  that  they  saw  in  the 

portunist  of  his  age  did  not  miss  his  op-  public  franchise  corporations.     He  gave 

portunity.    He  anticipated  the  explosion,  it  out  that  municipal  ownership  was  a 

He  called  the  reporters  into  his  office,  beautiful   thing.     This   divided   the    re- 

'' Grafters?     Why,  of  course,  there  are  formers.     All  of  them  were  in  favor  of 

grafters.     Everybody  knows  that  there  clean  government.    Not  all  of  them  were 

are    grafters.      There    are    grafters    all  in  favor  of  a  "  business  "  administration, 

around  us.    Let's  get  out  and  find  them."  Ihey  feared  magnates  more  than  they 

The  old  machinists  spoke  of  this  as  feared  grafters. 
"  Harrison's  fool  graft  interview."  The  In  the  last  mayoralty  election  Mr. 
newspapers,  however,  had  long  ago  ob-  Harrison  had  behind  him  at  least  four 
served  that  when  Harrison  did  a  fool  elements ;  the  regular  Democratic  ma- 
thing  it  was  time  to  begin  to  watch  for  chine ;  the  more  or  less  independent 
the  discomfiture  of  his  enemies.  The  Democrats,  whose  public  consciences  had 
council  appointed  a  graft  investigation  been  soothed  by  gradual  improvements 
committee.  Some  of  the  grafters  were  in  the  city  hall ;  the  regular  radicals, 
dug  out  and  thrown  away.  Many  of  the  whose  social  consciences  had  been 
city  officials  who  had  been  in  the  habit  soothed  by  insinuations  about  municipal 
of  shaking  down  were  given  the  sensa-  ownership,  and  the  reformers,  who,  pos- 
tion  of  being  shaken  up.  The  civil  serv-  sessing  consciences  of  both  the  public 
ice  commission,  which  had  been  devoting  and  the  social  kind,  halted  between  two 
most  of  its  'energy  to  illustrating  Whit-  opinions,  but  finally  inclined  to  the  latter, 
man's  line :  "  Let  us  appeal  to   Springfield  for  a 

uTvyr     .         .    u       4.    J-        1         •     XT  4.       "  municipal  ownership  enabling-  act,"  said 

Me  imperturbe,   standing  alone   in   Nature,  __      ,t       •              «t V,          >?        •  1    .1       -r. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Let  us,  said  the  Re- 
was  galvanized  out  of  its  imperturb-  publicans.  ''  What  a  fool  move  on  Har- 
ability.  An  investigation  of  the  whole  rison's  part,"  said  the  machinists.  "  The 
citv  government  had  been  accomplished  traction  question  was  the  only  one  on 
under  the  auspices  of  Carter  H.  Harri-  which  he  had  the  Republicans  beaten, 
son.  Now  he  has  put  himself  on  exactly  the 
But  it  is  not  onlv  in  this  ffirtation  with  same  platform  with  them."  ButtheRepub- 
the  public  conscience   of   Chicago  that  Hcan  legislature  showed  few  vestiges  of 
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a  social  conscience.  It  seemed  to  rep^ard 
municipal  ownership  as  too  beautiful  a 
thing.  It  was  not  till  after  the  election 
that  it  passed  the  enabling  act.  Mean- 
while, Mr.  Harrison,  having  by  his  fool 
move  placed  the  Republican  party  in  a 
position  of  antagonism  to  the  social  con- 
science, was  for  the  fourth  time  electea 
Mayor  of  Chicago. 

All  this  is  very  perplexing  to  the 
''  business  reformer."  He  notices  that 
the  city  departments  are  complaisant  and 
even  venal  in  their  enforcement  of  the 
law.  He  notices  that  from  September 
27th  to  October  27th,  last  year,  there 
were  394  burglaries  and  holdups  and 
only  87  arrests.  He  notices  that  gam- 
bling ''  clubs  ''  grow  wealthy.  He  notices 
that  the  most  ancient  profession  in  the 
world  still  continues  to  divide  its  filthy 
earnings  with  the  police  force.  He  no- 
tices that  throughout  the  city  adminis- 
tration there  is  a  general  belowparness. 
Yet  when  he  puts  up  Gabriel  on  a  ''  busi- 
ness "  ticket  he  falls  before  a  municipal 
ownership  Lucifer.  Truly  an  occasion 
for  more  banquets  and  more  speeches ! 
As  one  ''  business "  reformer  put  it, 
''  The  last  election  was  a  sad  commentary 
on  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  ac- 
cept a  financial  consideration  in  place  of 
personal  integrity,  a  street  car  system  in 
place  of  an  incorruptible  executive." 

Meanwhile  opportunism  does  not  make 
sad  commentaries  on  the  people.  It 
simply  obeys  them.  They  want  the  pub- 
lic franchise  corporations  bearded  and 
perhaps  shorn.  Let  the  public  franchise 
corporations  be  bearded  and  perhaps 
shorn.  ''  Business "  reform  may  dine 
itself  into  dyspepsia  and  talk  itself  into 
aohasia,  but  if  it  cannot  deliver  the  peo- 
ple at  the  polls,  why  should  opportunism 
waste  time  with  it? 

Besides,  if  "  business  "  reform  should 
ever  condescend  to  humor  the  delusions 
of  the  people  and  to  array  itself  against 
the  public  franchise  corporations,  even 
then  opportunism  would  be  found  in  the 
middle  of  the  carpet.  Carter  H.  Harri- 
son cannot  be  lost.  When  he  accepted 
the  world  he  accepted  the  good  in  it  as 
well  as  the  bad.  If  the  people  want  to 
be  good  his  orinciples  as  a  Democrat 
make  it  necessary  for  him  to  put  their 
goodness  in  force  through  the  municipal 
machinery  under  his  control.     If  he  had 


to  choose  between  the  votes  of  50,000 
Christian  Endeavorers  and  40,000  gam- 
blers he  would  probably  choose  the 
Christian  Endeavorers  after  having  had 
an  indemnity  company  give  bond  for 
them  to  the  effect  that  thev  would  come 
out  to  vote  even  if  it  rained. 

And  this  is  where  one  of  the  two  tines 
of  the  fork  of  opportunism  will  begin  to 
enter  into  the  soul  of  the  unbending,  un- 
(Icviating  moralist.  The  moralist  will 
look  on  furiously,  but  impotently,  while 
the  opportunist  shows  how  with  the 
'  good,"  instead  of  with  the  ''bad,"  tine 
of  his  fork,  he  has  improved  the  town  as 
fast  as  the  general  indifiference  and  the 
general  lawlessness  of  the  public  would 
permit.  He  will  show  how  in  1897  Chi- 
cago could  not  tell  what  its  financial  con- 
dition was,  and  how  in  1904  Comptroller 
McGann  had  introduced  such  reforms 
that  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  comp- 
trollers of  the  country  at  Washington 
the  Chicago  system  of  accounting  was 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best  in  existence. 
He  will  show  how  the  most  ancient  pro- 
fession in  the  world  has  been  driven  ofif 
the  streets  and  out  of  the  basements  of 
the  down  town  district  into  districts  of 
its  own.  He  will  show  how  gambling 
has  ceased  to  stalk  and  has  begun  to 
skulk.  He  will  show  how  all  the  city 
departments  have  at  his  suggestion  been 
swept  out  and  tidied  up  by  investigating 
committees.  He  will  show  how  the  gray 
wolves  have  been  exorcised  from  the 
city  council  and  how  the  Municipal  Vot- 
ers' League  was  allowed  to  do  the  exor- 
cising without  any  public  opposition  from 
him  even  on  behalf  of  his  friends.  He 
will  show  how  the  civil  service  law  has 
been  strengthened  and  extended.  He 
will  show  how  in  almost  every  respect 
the  city  government  is  better  to-day  than 
it  was  when  he  became  Mayor.  And  he 
will  maintain  that  gradual  irreversible 
improvements  effected  by  straight  poli- 
ticians are  more  advantageous  to  the  citv 
than  violent  alternations  between  ama- 
teur municipal  experts  and  professional 
reactionary  corruptionists. 

Control  of  the  organization,  conces- 
sions to  the  innovators — these  are  the 
two  firm  legs  on  which  opportunism 
stands.  Those  of  the  innovators  who 
are  not  radicals  may  be  alienated,  but 
the  number  of  innovators  who  are  racU- 
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cals  is  so  large  that  the  absence  of  the  The  second  thing  that  the  present  situ- 

others  will  not  be  noticed.    Reform  with-  ation  means  is  that  reform  in  Chicago 

out  radicalism  in  a  mayoralty  election  in  will  be  tinctured  with  social  democratic 

Chicago  is  an  impossibility  as  long  as  sentiment.    It  will  coalesce  with  the  dif- 

the  Democratic  machine  candidate  is  will-  fusion  of  power  among  the  people.     It 

ing  to  outbid  his  Republican   rival   for  will  fall  in  with  the  drift  toward  munici- 

the  radical  vote.  pal  ownership  and  the  referendum.     If 

This  means  two  things.    It  means  that  we  recoil   from  the  dangers  of  such  a 

reform  in  Chicago  will  be  gradual  rather  course  and  rally  around  a  purely  ''  busi- 

than  spasmodic.     It  will  keep  pace  with  ness  "  candidate,  we  shall  have  merely 

the  center  of  gravity   rather  than  with  the  satisfaction  of  registering  our  con- 

the  nebulous  swirl  of  advance  thought,  victions.     The  machine  and  the  radicals 

It  will  carry  the  body  of  the  people  with  together  are  the  voice  of  God,  a  special 

it.     It  will  represent  '*  average  opinion  "  revelation,  a  majority.     * 
rather  than  "  the  better  element." 


^> 


With   Marjorie  in   April 

BY  LEWIS  WORTHINGTON  SMITH 

Sweetheart  here  on  my  shoulder, 

Three  years  old  next  June, 
Do  you  know  that  the  grass  is  springing, 

That  April  is  coming  soon  ? 
I  shall  take  you  by  lanes  and  by-ways, 

Far  off  from  the  pavement  noise 
To  a  strange  new  land  of  wonder, 

And  a  world  of  strange  new  joys. 

Sweetheart  here  on  my  shoulder, 

I  shall  find  things  for  your  eyes 
To  see  with  a  sweet  new  rapture 

And  a  rush  of  glad  surprise. 
I  shall  feel  your  soft  hand  tremble, 

I  shall  hear  your  baby-cry 
Of  delight  in  each  new-found  treasure 

And  the  blue  of  the  April  sky. 

Sweetheart  here  on  my  shoulder, 

We  shall  sing  on,  hand  in  hand. 
With  never  a  care  or  question 

Or  a  wish  to  understand. 
We  shall  both  be  happy,  happy, 

The  long,  long  daytime  through ; 
We  shall  both  be  happy,  happy, 

With  the  twilight  stars  and  dew. 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Ia, 


Has    the     Small     Family     Become   an 

American    Ideal? 

BY  LYDIA  KINGSMILL  COMMANDER 

[Mrs.  Commander  attempts  to  give  facts  as  she  has  found  them  to  exist  in  the  large 
city  of  New  YorJi.  Slie  does  not  give  her  own  opinion  on  the  subject  opened  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  Wc  are  free  to  give  ours  that  a  large  family  in  any  but  the  lowest 
strata  of  society  is  a  beautiful  institution,  conducive  to  the  noblest  and  most  unselfish 
character  and  crowned  with  blessings  to  the  parents  in  their  old  age. — Editor.] 

THE  decline  in  the  American  birth-  soiiie  investigations  and  found  that  New 

rate  has  for  some  years  been  of  York   landlords  had   decided  prejudices 

considerable  interest  to  those  who  against  children  and  that  there  was   a 

are  quick  to  discern  national  tendencies,  striking  absence  of  them  in  the  better 

Conventions  of  ministers  of  different  de-  neighborhoods  of  the  city.   Six  real  estate 

nominations    have    repeatedly    discussed  agents,  controlling  flats  renting  at  from 

the  subject,  and  physicians  have  called  it  $50  to  $100  a  month,  in  locations  from 

to  the  attention  of  the  public.  about  80th  Street  to  140th  Street,  on  the 

But  it  was  only  when  President  Roose-  West  Side  of  the  city,  practically  refused 

velt   sent  out   his   trumpet-blast  protest  to    take    more  than   two   children,  and 

against  what  he  termed  ''  race  suicide  "  plainly  indicated  that  even  they  were  not 

that  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  became  aware  desired. 

of  the  importance  of  the  population  ques-  In  visiting  buildings  it  became  evident 

tion.  that  either  the  landlords   will  not  take 

That  the  large  family  of  the  early  days  children  or  there  are  few  to  take  in  the 

of  this  country  has  disappeared  every  one  well-to-do  sections  of  the  city.   In  a  house 

is  aware.    Benjamin  Franklin  was  one  of  on  the  Boulevard  containing  suites  rent- 

fourteen  children,  a  number  far  from  un-  ing  from  $400  to  $800,  there  were  sixty 

common  at  that  time,  but  scarcely  to  be  families  and  only  five  children.   Another, 

met  twice  in  a  lifetime  now.     Franklin  with  rents  from  $700  to  $900,  had  forty 

stated  that  eight  was  the  American  aver-  families  and  six  children.     In  another, 

age  family  two  centuries  ago  and,  figur-  among  thirty-five  families  there  was  only 

ing  on  that  basis,  foresaw  for  this  coun-  one  child,  a  month  old  babv.    In  sixteen 

try  a  population  of  100,000,000  by  1900.  eleven-room  suites  in  the  next  block  only 

Instead  we  have  76,000,000,  of  whom  four  children  were  found. 

11,000,000  are  foreign-born  and  13,000,-  Two  houses,  side  by  side,  each  con- 

000  the  children  of  foreign-born  parents,  tained   twelve   eight-room   flats.     These 

Only  52,000,000,  a  trifle  over  half  the  were  especially  large  apartments,  there 

number  Franklin  predicted,  have  there-  being  one  hundred  feet  of  private  hall 

fore  descended  from  the  early  American  running  from  the  rear  of  the  drawing 

stock.    So  far  from  eight  being  now  the  room  to  the  front  of  the  dining  room, 

average  family,  that  number  is  consid-  The  former  room  was  23  x  21  and  the 

ered  astonishingly  large.  latter  almost  as  large.    The  rents  ranged 

In  fact,  about  the  time  of  the  Presi-  from  $800  to  $1,200,  indicative  of  in- 
dent's famous  utterance  my  attention  was  comes  from  $4,000  to  $6,000 ;  yet  in  one 
especially  called  to  this  question  by  the  house  there  were  three  children,  in  the 
exclusion  from  a  number  of  New  York  other  none. 

flat  houses  of  two  families,  the  one  con-  Altogether  I  visited  twenty-two  apart- 
taining  seven  and  the  other  five  children,  ment  houses,  containing  485  families,  in 
on  no  other  charge  than  that  the  families  which  were  just  54  children,  or  about  one 
were  too  numerous  to  be  desirable  as  child  to  every  nine  families.  In  down- 
tenants,  town    apartment    houses,    between    40th 

Apropos    of    these    incidents,  I    made  and  loth  streets,  I  was  repeatedly  asked, 
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''  Have  you  any  children  or  dogs?  "  and 
informed,  ''  We  never  take  either."  Four 
landlords  said :  ''  The  only  tenants  I  will 
accept  are  married  couples  without  chil- 
dren." It  indicates  the  existence  of  a 
numerous  class  of  childless  couples  when 
large  apartment  houses  are  built  and 
equipped  for  the  express  purpose  of 
catering  to  them  and  to  no  one  else.  But 
even  in  the  less  expensive  part  of  the  city 
the  family  without  children  is  preferred. 
In  a  house  with  fifteen  flats  renting  from 
$16  to  $18  a  month  the  janitor  proudly 
assured  me  there  was  not  a  child  in  the 
house. 

To  discover  the  causes  lying  at  the 
basis  of  these  conditions  I  visited  forty- 
six  New  York  physicians,  men  and 
women,  practicing  in  different  parts  of 
the  city,  and  gathered  their  opinions  upon 
the  question.  Physicians  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  understand  this  matter  because 
they  get  the  confidence  of  their  patients 
as  no  other  class  can.  These  doctors 
based  their  opinions  on  experience  cover- 
ing, in  many  instances,  thousands  of 
cases.  Of  the  forty-six  whom  I  visited 
several  declined  to  discuss  the  question 
at  all,  and  others  were  extremely  guarded 
in  their  remarks.  But  thirty-eight  had 
facts  and  opinions  which  they  gave  me 
frankly,  with  the  understanding  that 
their  names  were  not  to  be  quoted. 

Of  the  thirty-eight  physicians  who 
were  willing  to  discuss  the  matter,  I 
asked :  ''  What  do  you  consider  the  ideal 
American  family  ?  "  Thirty  said,  "  Two 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl."  Six  said, 
''  One  child."  One  said, ''  Having  a  fam- 
ily is  not  an  American  ideal,"  and  one 
said  "  Five  or  six."  The  last,  whose  re- 
port varied  so  entirely  from  every  other, 
said  she  had  not  discovered  any  objection 
to  family  on  the  part  of  Americans. 
But  she  qualified  her  statement  by  the 
explanation  that  her  position  was  pos- 
sibly exceptional,  her  practice  being  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Bronx  among  peo- 
ple who  have  moved  to  that  locality  be- 
cause their  families  are  too  large  to  live 
comfortably  in  the  more  crowded  parts 
of  the  city.  She  said,  too :  "  Probably  my 
desires  color  the  expression  of  the  wishes 
of  my  patients.  As  I  always  strongly 
advocate  five  or  six  children,  it  may  lead 
women  to  agree  with  me,  at  least  during 
conversation.     Besides,  my  views  being 


well  known,  I  probably  attract  women  of 
similar  opinions.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
this  is  true  because  when  I  commenced 
to  practice  I  was  frequently  consulted  in 
regard  to  the  size  of  the  family,  whereas 
now  I  seldom  am." 

The  physician  who  claimed  that  hav- 
ing a  family  was  not  an  American  ideal 
(Dr.  A.  W.)  has  been  practicing  for 
fourteen  years  on  the  West  Side  in  the 
upper  Sixties.  Her  patients  are  women 
living  in  apartments  on  incomes  ranging 
from  $3,000  to  $5,000..  She  said : 
''  Among  my  patients  I  find  that  the  ma- 
jority do  not  want  any  children  ;  certainly 
not  more  than  one.  I  should  say  that  as 
a  rule  the  second  is  an  accident,  the  third 
is  a  misfortune,  and  the  fourth  a  tragedy. 
In  all  my  practice,  and  it  is  a  large  one, 
this,"  taking  from  her  desk  a  photograph 
of  three  children,  ''  is  my  largest  family, 
and  the  only  one  of  the  size.  I  once  had 
a  patient  who  had  three  children  and 
adopted  three  of  her  brother's,  left  or- 
phaned ;  but  she  was  not  a  New  Yorker, 
and  she  is  the  only  one  like  that  of  whom 
I  have  ever  even  heard." 

A  few  blocks  distant  is  Dr.  D.,  a  physi- 
cian of  twenty  years'  experience  and  a 
specialist  in  gynecology.  Her  patients 
are  similar  in  financial  position  to  those 
of  Dr.  W.,  but  the  women  are  rather 
more  domestic  and  less  fond  of  society. 
She  said:  ''Most  Americans  want  one 
child  or  two ;  two,  if  a  boy  and  a  girl,  are 
probably  preferred.  No  one  criticises 
that  number  or  considers  it  too  small. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  large  family  has 
disappeared,  never  to  return." 

Altogether  twelve  physicians,  practic- 
ing among  people  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, and  generalizing  in  all  from 
many  thousands  of  cases,  expressed  prac- 
tically these  opinions — viz.,  that  the  large 
family  does  not  exist  and  is  not  desired. 

Nor  do  those  doctors  whose  patients 
are  less  fortunately  situated,  financially, 
give  a  different  report.  Of  nineteen 
physicians,  the  majority  of  whose  pa- 
tients follow  the  better  paid  trades  and 
clerical  work,  such  as  bookeeping,  etc., 
with  from  $20  to  $35  a  week,  all  agreed 
that  no  desire  for  large  families  is  to  be 
found. 

Dr.  J.  has  practiced  for  eight  years 
mainly  among  women.  He  said :  "  Most 
of  my  patients  are  people  in  the  middle 
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class  financially.  They  have  $i,ooo  to 
$i,8oo  a  year.  They  arc  just  the  class 
always  declared  to  be  the  bulwark  of  a 
nation.  They  have  the  vices  of  neither 
the  rich  nor  the  poor.  They  are  steady, 
industrious,  respectable  and  live  comfort- 
ably. They  do  not  want  big  families,  tlio, 
and  they  will  not  have  them.  They  gen- 
erally want  one  or  two,  but  never  more." 
Dr.  R.,  who  has  been  practicing  for 
eighteen  years  among  all  classes,  said : 
''  I  think  most  of  my  patients  want  chil- 
dren. I  am  often  consulted  by  childless 
women  who  wish  for  family.  But  they 
never  want  more  than  one  or  two.  I  can- 
not recall  in  all  my  experience  a  woman 
who  wished  for  and  sought  to  have  a 
family  of  five  or  six." 

Dr.  L,  practicing  twelve  years  among 
intelligent  but  not  very  prosperous  people 
on  the  upper  East  Side,  said :  "  I  find  few 
who  wish  to  be  childless.  Most  people 
want  one  or  two  children.  A  very  few 
are  willing  to  have  three,  and  fewer  still, 
four.  More  than  that  is  considered  too 
many.  During  my  entire  experience  I 
have  been  looking  for  women  willing  to 
have  all  the  children  nature  would  send 
and  have,  in  twelve  years,  found  only 
one  woman." 

The  reports  were  all  practicallv  repeti- 
tions of  this,  variously  worded.  Nor  was 
I  able  to  discover  that  the  poor  were 
more  eager  to  add  to  the  population.  It 
appears  that  they  do  so  more  inadvertent- 
ly than  through  intention. 

Nearly  all  the  doctors  I  consulted 
either  are  now  attending  free  clinics  or 
have  done  so  at  some  time  in  the  past 
and  are,  therefore,  familiar  with  the  at- 
titude of  mind  of  the  women  forced 
through  poverty  to  seek  free  medical  at- 
tention. Dr.  G.  M.  has  been  practicing 
for  six  years  and  has  a  free  clinic  for 
women  every  afternoon.  She  has  been 
especially  interested  in  this  qeustion  and 
has  kept  exact  records  of  cases.  She 
said :  "  The  desire  to  limit  or  eliminate 
family  is  universal.  Children  are  no 
more,  or  scarcely  more,  desired  among 
the  poor  than  among  the  rich,  tho  the 
poor  are  often  less  successful  in  avoiding 
them.  I  am  consulted  professionally  in 
regard  to  this  every  day."  Dr.  A.  L., 
who  has  done  free  clinic  work  for  ten 
years,  seeing  an  average  of  eighteen  pa- 
tients    daily,     said :     "  Whenever     the 


woman  of  the  poorer  classes  is  the  least 
bit  above  the  lowest  level,  she  desires  to 
cease  having  children.  No  request  is 
made  of  me  oftener  in  the  clinic  than  for 
advice  along  these  lines."  Fourteen 
other  physicians  having  clinic  experi- 
ence confirmed  these  opinions. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  impres- 
sion that  our  foreign  population  is  en- 
tirely free  from  this  tendency  to  restrict 
family ;  that  they  accept  all  that  come 
without  question. 

Dr.  Shrady,  while  he  deplores  the  fall- 
ing birth-rate  among  native  Americans, 
says :  "  The  Irish,  the  Germans  and  the 
Italians  go  ahead  and  have  children." 
I  therefore  included  among  the  physi- 
cians visited  six  practicing  almost  en- 
tirely among  foreigners,  and  of  the  oth- 
ers six  had  a  considerable  number  of 
foreigners  among  their  patients.  Dr. 
A.  I.  was  educated  in  Europe  and  prac- 
ticed there  two  years,  and  has  practiced 
in  New  York  for  eleven  years.  Her  pa- 
tients are  very  intelligent  but  not  espe- 
ciallv  well-to-do  foreigners,  Germans  and 
Russian  Jews.  She  said :  "  It  is  thor- 
oughly American  to  restrict  the  popula- 
tion. It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
foreign  people  keep  up  the  population 
rate  after  they  come  here.  Not  to  do  so 
is  one  of  the  first  things  they  learn.  As 
soon  as  men  and  women  have  become 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  American 
spirit  they  will  not  have  a  large  family. 
I  believe  fewer  foreigners  than  Amer- 
icans are  content  to  be  childless,  but  they 
quickly  accept  the  American  idea  of  one 
or  two,  and  think  three  or  four  a  great 
plenty.  Even  the  woman  who  was  in  the 
midst  of  contentedly  having  a  large  fam- 
ily in  Europe  will  stop  short  once  she 
gets  to  this  country.  She  will,  perhaps, 
have  one  or  tw^o  after  she  lands,  but  bv 
that  time  she  will  have  learned  the  Amer- 
ican lesson  and  there  will  be  no  more." 

Dr.  P.  has  practiced  six  years  in  Rus- 
sia, two  years  in  a  dispensary  in  New 
York,  and  several  years  in  private  prac- 
tice. Her  patients  in  Russia  were  Jews 
in  moderate  circumstances,  with  a  few 
rich.  Her  New  York  dispensary  work 
was  among  the  very  poor  of  all  nation- 
alities. At  present  her  patients  are  Rus- 
sian Jews,  with  incomes  from  $io  to  $30 
a  week.  She  said :  "  Jewish  men  still 
desire  children,  but  some  Jewish  women 
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are  as  anxious  to  avoid  them  as  Gen- 
tiles. They  are,  1  beheve,  not  quite  so 
much  opposed  to  children.  Very  few, 
tho  some,  want  none.  Many  want  only 
one,  do  not  mind  two,  but  object  to  more 
than  three.  Among  the  poorer  I  often 
find  five  or  six  and  the  mothers  of  such 
families  seem  satisfied." 

"  Did  you  find  this  tendency  among 
your  patients  in  Russia?  "  I  asked. 

"  Scarcely  at  all,"  she  replied.  ''  A 
very  few,  among  the  wealthy,  who  had 
been  to  Paris,  caught  the  idea.  The  rest 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  Yet  women 
in  the  same  class  of  life  here  restrict 
their  family  as  a  matter  of  course.  Some 
of  the  same  women  who  were  having 
large  families  in  Russia  have  come  out 
here  and  quit  at  once.  The  mother  of 
six  said  to  me :  '  I  wish  I  had  come  to 
America  sooner ;  I  shouldn't  have  had  so 
many  children.'  " 

Dr.  R.  E.,  who  has  a  mixed  practice, 
partly  American,  partly  foreign,  intelli- 
gent people  in  moderate  circumstances, 
said :  "  As  far  as  I  can  see  the  difference 
between  foreign  and  native-born  is  that 
the  Americans  grow  up  to  the  idea  and 
foreigners  have  to  learn  it.  In  the  in- 
terval between  landing  and  getting  the 
notion  they  naturally  are  adding  to  the 
population.  But  once  they  become  Amer- 
icanized, they  are  as  opposed  to  indis- 
criminate reproduction  as  Americans. 
Intelligent  foreigners  adopt  that  idea 
sooner  than  ignorant  ones." 

The  only  physicians  who  gave  me  re- 
ports of  unrestricted  reproduction  had 
patients  among  the  unintelligent  poor,  or 
the  really  pauper  class.  A  physician  with 
a  large  practice  among  the  very  poor 
said :  "  Only  the  tenement  woman,  who 
has  no  sense  of  responsibility,  and  no 
care  for  her  children  after  they  are  here, 
has  children  without  regard  to  numbers." 

Dr.  H.  M.  has  been  practicing  for  six 
years  as  a  charity  physician  for  a  mission 
church  on  the  East  Side.  She  has  under 
her  care  about  two  hundred  families,  the 
majority  Germans,  with  a  few  Irish  and 
English.  All  the  families  get  occasional 
help ;  some  almost  live  on  charity.  Dr. 
M.  said :  "  There  is  no  '  race  suicide,' 
numerically  speaking,  among  these  peo- 
ple. They  are  indifferent  how  many 
children  they  have.  The  most  prolific 
couples  on  my  list  are  a  few  Irish  and 


low  English,  who  are  almost  entirely 
maintained  by  charity,  yet  continue  to 
produce.  /  find  that  as  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility lessens,  the  family  increases." 

Three  other  physicians  doing  charity 
work  gave  similar  experience.  A  doctor 
practicing  for  seven  years  in  the  Italian 
quarter  said :  **  The  Italians  have  not 
adopted  American  ideas  to  any  extent. 
They  herd  in  their  tenements  regardless 
of  comfort,  and  seem  content  to  live  in  a 
garret  or  cellar.  I  never  knew  one  to 
ask  for  no  family  or  fewer  children. 
They  have  from  twelve  to  sixteen  chil- 
dren and  some  as  many  as  twenty-two." 

Another  doctor  with  experience  among 
the  very  poor  said :  "  My  patients  are 
largely  foreign  born  and  are  distressingly 
prolific.  Still  those  who  begin  to  learn 
self  respect  and  American  ideas  invaria- 
bly wish  to  restrict  their  families.  Those 
who  produce  incessantly  and  without  at- 
tempt at  check  are  always  a  class  that  we 
would  better  have  excluded  from  the 
country.  They  are  the  poorest  possible 
material  for  making  Americans." 

So  far  I  have  spoken  exclusively  of 
women  in  relation  to  the  checking  of 
population,  as  they  are  the  ones  most  in- 
timately and  immediately  concerned. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  American 
men  are  more  desirous  than  women  of 
large  families  or  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent oppose  the  present  tendency. 

Fewer  men  than  women  seem  to  be 
satisfied  with  no  children,  but  few,  if 
any,  have  any  desire  for  a  large  family. 

Dr.  D.  S.,  who  has  been  practicing  for 
twenty  years  among  a  well-to-do  class  of 
people,  said :  "  I  believe  the  majority  of 
men  are  pleased  to  have  one  child  or  two. 
providing  their  wives  are  willing,  but 
they  do  not  want  many  children  any  more 
than  the  wives.  I  never  knew  a  man 
who  would  wish  to  have  six  or  eight 
children  to  support.  Some  might  take 
them  without  complaint  if  they  came, 
but  more  would  be  very  much  discon- 
certed by  every  arrival  over  three  or  four. 
A  great  many  men  who  would  otherwise 
like  to  have  children  are  willing  to  go 
without  to  please  their  wives." 

Dr.  P.,  quoted  before,  said :  '*  Among 
Jewish  men  the  desire  for  children  is  still 
very  strong,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  think 
it  any  indication  of  stronger  natural  in- 
stincts or  real  affection    in    men    than 
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women.  It  is  simply  the  result  of  a  de- 
sire to  have  what  other  men  have." 

Dr.  A.,  practicing  among  a  class  of 
rich  women,  living  easy,  luxurious  lives 
and  not  wishing  family,  said :  "  I  find 
that  most  men  like  a  child  or  two  but 
not  more.  Yet  the  American  man  of  to- 
day has  no  horror  of  a  childless  life.  He 
is  not  domestic  and  patriarchal  like  Eu- 
ropean men.  Of  course,  the  very  rich 
want  heirs,  but  the  average  man  is  sat- 
isfied with  or  without  and  would  much 
prefer  none  at  all  to  an  old-fashioned 
eight  or  ten." 

Dr.  J.  S.,  practicing  eight  years  among 
people  in  comfortable  circumstances,  in- 
comes ranging  from  $1,500  to  $4,000, 
said :  ''  Men,  probably,  on  the  whole,  de- 
sire children  more  than  women.  Nat- 
urally, they  would ;  they  get  all  the  pride 
and  miss  the  pain.  But  in  my  experi- 
ence they  are  usually  satisfied  with  two 
or  three — often  with  one.  Sometimes 
men  welcome  a  large  family  and  will 
seem  pleased  over  every  additional  ar- 
rival, but  they  are  the  exceptions." 

Dr.  J.,  a  specialist  in  gynecology,  said : 
"  I  don't  think  men  are  as  much  inter- 
ested in  the  question  as  women, — as,  in- 
deed, they  naturally  could  not  be.  I  have 
to  get  my  opinions  of  them  through  their 
wives,  and  the  reports  vary.  Some  men 
are  eager  for  family,  some  indifferent  and 
some  utterly  opposed.  I  have  even  had 
several  cases  of  women  who  desired 
children,  but  whose  husbands  would  not 
consent.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
considerable  sentiment  in  favor  of  large 
families  among  men.  President  Roose- 
velt would  find  himself  in  a  minority  even 
among  his  own  sex." 

The  opposition  to  large  families  is  not 
only  individual  but  social.  Not  only  do 
people  object  to  large  families  for  them- 
selves, they  do  not  want  others  to  have 
them.  Americans  disapprove  of  the 
large  family  as  a  social  institution.  They 
dislike  to  see  it  and  condemn  its  exist- 
ence. The  producers  of  large  families 
are  considered  rather  in  the  light  of 
social  enemies  than  social  benefactors. 

A  physician  who  has  practiced  in  New 
York  for  over  twenty  years  among  well- 
off  Americans,  as  well  as  having  done  a 
great  deal  of  clinic  work,  said :  "  The 
large  family  is  never  anything  but  an  un- 


intentional misfortune  at  the  present. 
Nowadays  the  mother  of  a  large  family 
feels  humiliated.  She  is  really  an  object 
of  ridicule.  People  laugh  at  her  at  best, 
and  blame  her  if  she  is  poor.  Society 
does  not  approve  of  many  children.  Un- 
less people  have  plenty  of  money  we  do 
not  excuse  them  for  having  a  large  fam- 
ily. We  know  that  only  ample  means 
will  enable  parents  to  do  justice  to  many 
children."  Another  doctor,  who  has 
practiced  for  six  years  among  different 
classes  of  people,  said :  "  I  often  have 
women  say,  '  Doctor,  I  can't  have  an- 
other. I'm  getting  such  a  family  I'm 
ashamed.    I  don't  like  to  be  laughed  at.'  " 

In  a  woman's  club  in  New  York, 
President  Roosevelt's  opinions  on  "  race 
suicide  "  were  discussed  and  his  attitude 
generally  condemned.  Of  thirty-four 
present  only  two  agreed  with  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. The  remaining  thirty-two  indorsed 
the  statement  of  one  of  the  members : 
"  There  are  thousands  born  that  have  no 
business  to  be  born." 

A  review  of  the  evidence  gathered 
points  to  these  conclusions : 

1 .  That  the  size  of  the  American  fam- 
ily has  diminished. 

2.  That  the  decline  is  greatest  among 
the  rich  and  educated,  but  also  exists,  to 
a  marked  extent,  among  the  middle  class 
and  the  intelligent  poor. 

3.  That  only  the  most  ignorant  and 
irresponsible  make  no  effort  to  limit  the 
number  of  their  children. 

4.  That  not  only  has  the  large  family 
disappeared,  but  it  is  no  longer  desired. 

5.  That  the  prevailing  American  ideal, 
among  rich  and  poor,  educated  and  un- 
educated, women  and  men,  is  two  chil- 
dren. 

6.  That  childlessness  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered a  disgrace  or  even  a  misfortune ; 
but  is  frequently  desired  and  voluntarily 
sought. 

7.  That  opposition  to  large  families  is 
so  strong  an  American  tendency  that  our 
immigrants  are  speedily  influenced  by 
it ;  even  Jews,  famous  for  ages  for  their 
love  of  familv.  exhibiting  its  effects. 

8.  That  the  large  family  is  not  only 
individually,  but  socially,  disapproved : 
the  parents  of  numerous  children  meet- 
ing public  censure. 

Nbw  York  Citv. 


An    Indian   Arcadia   in   Alaska 


BY    GEORGE    T.  B.   DAVIS 

[The  following  article  is  the  result  of  a  trip  made  specially  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  at  first  hand  the  great  work  Mr.  Duncan  has  done  among  the  Alaskan  Indians. 
— Editor.] 


ON  the  point  of  an  island  facing  a 
beautiful  bay  in  the  southern  part 
of  Alaska  lies  an  Indian  village 
which  has  a  history  stranger    than    an 
Arabian  Night's  tale.    The  town  is  called 
Metlakahtla    and    is    to-day    a    thriving 


were  spent  on  the  island  as  the  guest  of 
Mr.  Duncan,  the  founder  of  the  work, 
who  is  still  hale  and  hearty  at  seventy-two 
years  of  age.  I  found  a  veritable  island 
paradise,  where  the  world  with  its  mad 
rush  is  forgotten,  and  one  lives  as  in  a 


red  man's  city  of  800  inhabitants,  with     dream,  seemingly  transported  back  nine- 
handsome    houses,    wide    teen  hundred  years  into  a  Christian  com- 


munity of  the  first  century.  The  view  of 
the  broad  bay  and  of  the  semicircular 
snow-capped  mountains  in  the  distance 
as  seen  from  the  village  beach  is  probably 
unsurpassed  by  any  scenery  in  Alaska, 
and  it  is  amid  this  natural  grandeur  that 
"  the  most  peaceful,  moral  the  people  live  and  thrive  in  peaceful,  in- 
and  industrious  community     dustrious  contentment. 

It  was  in  1853  that  the  idea  of  convert- 
ing and  civilizing  these  red  men  origi- 
nated.   At  this  time  Captain  Prevost,  of 
the  British  Navy,  was  commander  of  the 
warship  ''  Virago,"  which  was  one  of  a 
and  cruel  savages,  famed  as     North  Pacific  fleet  having  its  headquar- 
the  most  bloodthirsty  tribes     ters  at  Victoria,   on  Vancouver   Island. 
A  Typical  Seven-year-old  on  the  north  Pacific  coast.       One  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  fleet  was 

Chiefly    through    the    the  policing  of  the  Indian  tribes   scat- 
agency    of    a    single    man,    tered  up  and  down  the  coast.    On  one  oc- 
who,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  went  among    casion,  while  cruising  in  northern  waters, 
them    forty-six    years    ago,    have    these    the  "Virago  "  was  beached  at  Fort  Simp- 
tribes  been  transformed  from  heathen-    son   (the  Port  Simpson    which    figured 


sidewalks,  numerous  stores, 
a  salmon  factory  and  the 
largest  church  in  Alaska. 
It  is  the  most  beautiful  city 
of  its  size  in  Alaska,  and 
has    recently    been    called 


in  the  entire  United 
States."  Yet — it  seems  in- 
credible, but  is  a  fact — less 
than  fifty  years  ago  these 
same    Indians    were    fierce 


Indian  Boy  of  To-day 


ism  to  Christianity  and 
from  savagery  to  civ- 
ilization. The  story  of 
the  difficulties  and 
dangers  that  beset  this 
man's  pathway  and  of 
the  gradual  steps  in 
the  regeneration  of  the 
red  men  is  far  stranger 
than  fiction,  and  it  was 
to  obtain  it  at  first 
hand  that  I  made  a 
special  journey  of 
3,000  miles  solely  to 
see  and  study  this  un- 
precedented achieve- 
ment of  an  Indian 
community. 

Eleven    days     full 
of  fascinating  interest 


Mr.  William  Duncan.  Standing  at 
the  Door  of  His  Office 


prominently  in  the 
Alaska  decision)  in  or- 
der that  some  repairs 
might  be  made  to  4:he 
ship.  In  the  near 
vicinity  of  Fort  Simp- 
s  o  n  —  which  was  a 
heavily  barricaded  ♦ 
trading  post — there  re- 
sided nearly  a  dozen 
tribes  of  Tsimshean 
Indians,  who  kept  the 
inhabitants  of  the 
Fort  in  constant  fear 
of  wholesale  massacre. 
During  the  days  spent 
among  them  Captain 
Prevost  admired  the 
fine  physique  of  many 
of  the  warriors,  but 
841 
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was  deeply  stirred  by  their  savage, 
heathen  condition.  The  vices  of  the 
white  men,  added  to  the  intertribal  wars 
among-  themselves,  were  fast  thinning 
their  ranks. 

On  his  return  to  England  a  few  years 
later  Captain  Prevost  wrote  an  earnest 
appeal  for  the  Church  Missionary  Intelli- 
gencer, urging  that  a  teacher  be  sent  at 
once  among  these  Tsimshean  tribes.  In 
response  $2,500  was  given  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  a  young  man 
named  William  Duncan,  was  chosen  for 
the  perilous  misison.  Captain  Prevost 
•was  just  then  returning  to  the  North  Pa- 
cific Coast  of  America  in  command  of 
the  warship  "  Satellite,"  and  had  offered 
the  new  missionary  a  free  passage  in  his 
ship.    On  a  seven  days'  notice  the  young 


from  going  farther  north,  declaring  he 
would  surely  be  killed  by  the  fierce  In- 
dians about  Fort  Simpson,  and  urged 
him  to  work  among  the  tribes  around 
Victoria,  where  he  would  have  ample 
protection.  Mr.  Duncan,  however,  de-* 
clared  he  had  been  sent  to  Fort  Simpson 
and  there  he  would  go,  whether  he  lived 
or  died  after  he  arrived,  while  Captain 
Prevost  said  that  if  he  was  not  allowed 
to  go  farther  north  he  would  carry  him 
back  to  England  when  his  ship  returned. 
Their  counsel  finally  prevailed  over  that 
of  the  famous  Governor,  and  after  wait- 
ing three  months  for  a  boat,  Mr.  Duncan 
reached  Fort  Simpson  in  October,  1857. 
His  first  glimpses  of  Indian  nature 
were  enough  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  any 
save  the  most  heroic.    On  the  second  day 


A  Bird's-eye  View  of  Metlal^alitla,  Sliowing  tlie  Bay  and  tlie  Mountains    on  Prince  of  Wales  Island 


man  prepared  his  outfit,  bade  farewell  to 
his  friends,  and  set  out  to  risk  his  life 
among  savage  Indians  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe.  After  a  voyage  lasting  six 
months  Victoria  was  reached.  Here  Sir 
James  Douglas,  the  Governor  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  in  this  region,  en- 
deavored   to    dissuade    the   young   man 


after  his  arrival,  as  he  was  walking  on 
the  gallery  of  Fort  Simpson,  he  saw  a 
slave  woman  ordered  down  to  the  beach 
by  a  chief  and  there  slain  in  cold  blood. 
A  few  minutes  later  two  bands  of 
savages,  each  headed  by  a  half-naked 
medicine  man,  approached  the  body  from 
different  directions  and  tore  it  in  pieces 
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with  their  teeth,  the  whole  being  a  pari 
of  the  reHgious  ceremonies  of  the  tribes. 
Again,  within  a  week  after  his  arrival  at 
the  Fort,  Mr.  Duncan  saw  another  typical 
example  of  Indian  character.  Several 
chiefs  had  been  warmly  discussing  some 
subject,  and  Legiac,  the  head  chief  of  the 
Tsimshean  nation,  had   left  the  confer- 


Much  curiosity  was  aroused  among  the 
Indians  concerning  the  mission  of  Mr. 
Duncan,  and  ere  long  the  rumor  spread 
that  he  had  come  from  afar  off  to  bring 
them  a  message  from  God.  One  day  an 
Indian  came  into  the  Fort  to  verify  the 
rumor,  and  Mr.  Duncan  reports  their 
conversation  as  follows : 


A  Partial  View  of  the  Towiit  Looking  from  the  Church  Tower 


ence  in  a  bad  temper.  Wishing  to  give 
vent  to  his  feelings,  he  presently  saw  a 
man  from  a  distant  tribe  walking  near 
the  Fort,  and  raising  his  gun,  shot  him 
down.  As  the  man  did  not  expire  at 
once,  Legiac  ordered  two  of  his  men  to 
come  up  and  fire  twice  into  the  body  of 
the  mortally  wounded  stranger.  All  this 
was  witnessed  from  the  Fort  gallery,  but 
the  inmates  dared  not  interfere. 

These  instances  give  one  a  faint 
glimpse  of  the^ condition  of  things  at  Fort 
Simpson  when  Mr.  Duncan  first  went 
among  the  Indians,  but  he  was  undaunted 
by  such  terrible  sights.  Of  Legiac  we 
will  hear  more  as  the  story  unfolds. 

For  eight  months  Mr.  Duncan  toiled 
day  and  night  learning  the  Tsimshean 
language,  with  the  assistance  of  Clah,  a 
native  who  had  free  access  to  the  Fort. 


"The  Indian  first  asked:  'What  do 
you  mean  by  1858?  ' 

"  I  had  to  tell  him  that  1858  repre- 
sented the  number  of  years  that  we  had 
had  the  Gospel  of  God  in  the  world. 

''  He  said :  '  Why  didn't  you  tell  us  of 
this  before?  Why  were  not  our  fore- 
fathers told  this  ? ' 

"  I  looked  upon  that  as  a  poser.  He 
said  to  me :  '  Have  you  got  the  Word  of 
God?' 

''  That  in  the  English  language  would 
be  equivalent  to  saying :  '  Have  you  got 
a  letter  from  God  ?  ' 

''  I  said :  '  Yes,  I  have  God's  letter.' 
That  would  really  be  the  idea  that  would 
reach  the  Indian. 

"  He  said :  *  I  want  to  see  it.'  I  then 
got  my  Bible.  Remember,  this  was  my 
first  introduction.     I  wanted  them  to  un- 
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derstand  that  I  had  not  brought  a  mes- 
sage from  the  white  man  in  England,  or 
anywhere  else,  but  a  message  from  the 
King  of  Kings,  the  God  of  Heaven. 
*  They  wanted  to  see  that.  The  man  came 
into  the  house  and  I  showed  him  the 
Bible.  He  put  his  finger  very  cautiously 
upon  it  and  said :  '  Is  that  the  Word  ? ' 

"  '  Yes,'  I  said,  *  it  is.' 

"  He  said :  *  Has  He  sent  it  to  us  ?  ' 

"  I  said:  '  He  has,  just  as  much  as  He 
has  to  me.' 

'' '  Are  you  going  to  tell  the  Indians 
that?' 

"  I  said;  '  I  am.' 

"  He  said :  '  Good,  very  good.'  " 

Having  mastered  the  language,  Mr. 
Duncan  prepared  a  formal  address  in 
Tsimshean,  stating  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion to  the  Indians.  He  then  gave  notice 
to  the  people  to  gather  at  the  houses  of 
their  chiefs,  and  on  the  same  day  the  ad- 
dress was  delivered  in  nine  different 
places  to  over  i,ooo  persons.  Legiac, 
the  head  chief,  was  so  impressed  bv  what 
he  heard  that  he  at  once  offered  Mr.  Dun- 
can the  use  of  his  large  house  as  a  school 
room.  His  offer  was  gladly  accepted, 
and  a  school  numbering  about  40  children 
and  adults  was  carried  on  until  Legiac 


went  off  on  a  hunting  expedition.  By 
that  time  the  school  had  proved  such  a 
success  that  a  special  building  was 
erected  with  the  willing  assistance  of  the 
natives. 

When,  however,  the  season  for  the 
ceremonies  of  the  medicine  men  came 
around,  Legiac — himself  a  leader  in  the 
performances — conferred  with  the  other 
participants  and  sent  word  to  Mr.  Dun- 
can that  his  school  rnust  close  for  the 
thirty  days  during  which  the  ceremonies 
would  continue.  Mr.  Duncan  considered 
the  matter  and  returned  answer  that  he 
could  not  accede  to  the  request.  The 
leaders  again  held  a  conference  and  final- 
ly sent  a  message  saying  they  would  be. 
satisfied  if  the  school  was  closed  two 
weeks;  if,  however,  this  was  not  done, 
serious  consequences  would  follow.  Mr. 
Duncan  knew  full  well  that  it  might  mean 
death  for  him  to  refuse,  but  he  returned 
answer  that  the  school  would  not  close 
a  single  hour. 

A  few  days  later,  as  he  was  about  to 
open  the  afternoon  session,  a  series  of 
savage  whoops  were  heard,  and  a  num- 
ber of  hideously-painted  medicine  men 
sprang  into  the  building,  yelling  and 
brandishing  their  weapons.    The  children 
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fled  precipitately,  leaving  Mr.  Duncan  to 
face  the  intruders.  At  first  they  en- 
deavored to  frighten  him  with  threaten- 
ing words  and  wild  gesticulations,  but 
Mr.  Duncan  stood  calmly  and  replied  to 
them  without  yielding  an  inch.  Seeing 
this,  one  of  the  Indians  whispered  into 
Legiac's  ear  that  he  was  afraid  to  kill  the 
missionary.  Legiac  was  partly  intoxi- 
cated and  thereupon  he  grew  more  vio- 
lent and  drew  nearer  to  Mr.  Duncan  with 
a  knife  concealed  in  his  hand.  As  he 
stepped  forward  and  raised  his  arm  to 
strike  he  suddenly  paused  and  let  it  fall 
to  his  side,  while  he  drew  backward  and 
became  less  violent.  What  had  caused  the 
change?  As  Legiac  had  moved  toward 
Mr.  Duncan  he  had  caught  sight  of  some 
one  standing  on  guard  directly  behind 
him  with  a  revolver  beneath  his  blanket. 
It  was  Clah,  the  Indian  interpreter,  who 
had  entered  the  building  unnoticed  dur- 
ing the  long  harangue,  and  had  taken  his 
position  behind  the  missionary,  ready  to 
shoot  the  person,  be  he  brave  or  chief, 
that  attempted  the  life  of  his  pale-faced 
friend.  After  a  little  more  talk  the  medi- 
cine men  withdrew,  leaving  Mr.  Duncan 


master  of  the  situation,  and  thankful  to 
his  Creator  for  a  truly  miraculous  escape. 

After  five  years  of  unremitting  toil  Mr. 
Duncan  succeeded  in  winning  a  consider- 
able number  of  converts,  but  was  con- 
stantly hampered  in  his  work  by  the  evil 
influences  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
vices  of  the  white  men  and  the  deviltry 
of  the  red  men  faced  the  converts  wher- 
ever they  went  and  kept  them  from  mak- 
ing rapid  progress.  In  view  of  these  con- 
ditions there  grew  in  Mr.  Duncan's  mind 
the  plan  of  establishing  a  model  Christian 
city,  where  the  influences  would  be  good 
instead  of  evil.  Seventeen  miles  from  the 
Fort  was  the  island  of  Metlakahtla,  the 
site  of  an  old  Indian  village,  which  of- 
fered an  ideal  location  for  such  a  city. 
The  converts  entered  enthusiastically  into 
the  plan,  and  Mr.  Duncan  decided  to  exe- 
cute it  as  soon  as  possible.  He  drew  up 
and  circulated  among  the  Indians  fifteen 
rules  which  every  one  who  wished  to  live 
in  the  Christian  city  was  compelled  to 
sign.    They  were  as  follows : 

I,  To  give  up  their  "  Ahlied "  of  Indian 
deviltry ;  2,  to  cease  calling  in  "  Shamans," 
or    medicine    men,    when    sick;    3,    to 


cease 
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gambling;  4,  to  cease  giving  away  their  prop- 
erty for  display;  5,  to  cease  painting  their 
faces;  6,  to  cease  indulging  in  intoxicating 
drinks ;  7,  to  rest  on  the  Sabbath ;  8,  to  attend 
religious  instruction;  9,  to  send  their  children 
to  school;  10,  to  be  cleanly;  11,  to  be  indus- 
trious; 12,  to  be  peaceful;  13,  to  be  liberal  and 
honest  in  trade ;  14,  to  build  neat  houses ;  15, 
to  pay  the  village  tax. 

One  afternoon  several  months  later  six 
canoes,  containing  forty  Indian  pilgrims, 


joined  by  nearly  300  other  Tsimsheans, 
including  two  chiefs,  making  a  strong 
colony,  which  soon  increased  to  above 
500  members. 

The  village  prospered  beyond  Mr. 
Dimcan's  fondest  dreams.  A  salmon  can- 
nery was  erected,  where  he  taught  the 
people  the  art  of  canning  fish  in  white 
man's  fashion ;  a  water-power  sawmill 
was  built,  altho  one  incredulous  Indian 
declared  that  when  he  beheld  water  saw 


Group  of  Indian  Girls  in  the  Boarding  School  at  Metlakahtla,  with  Their  Teachers 


set  forth  from  Fort  Simpson  for  their  new 
island  home.  It  was  a  picturesque  scene 
worthy  the  brush  of  a  painter  to  behold 
these  Indians,  who  had  for  centuries  led 
wild,  savage  lives,  now  giving  up  home 
and  friends  for  the  sake  of  a  quiet,  civilized 
condition  of  existence.  It  had  been  rain- 
ing during  the  day,  but  as  the  canoes  left 
the  shore  a  rainbow  shone  forth,  giving 
fresh  hope  and  encouragement  to  the 
missionary  and  his  band  of  pilgrims.  "Go- 
ing  a  few  miles  down  the  coast  they  drew 
up  on  the  shore  and  held  an  evening 
service  of  prayer  and  praise,  after  which 
they  encamped  for  the  night.  The  next 
day  the  island  of  Metlakahtla  was 
reached,  and  they  entered  heartily  into 
the  task  of  building  their  homes  and  set- 
ting up  a  temporary  school  and  church 
building.    Within  three  weeks  they  were 


wood  he  would  be  ready  to  die ;  a  co-op- 
erative steamer  was  purchased,  and  a  co- 
operative store  opened.  Still  in  search  of 
new  industries  for  the  Indians,  Mr.  Dun- 
can visited  England  and  learned  spin- 
ning, weaving  and  rope-making,  which 
were  taught  the  natives  on  his  return. 
As  the  years  passed  commodious  inission 
buildings  were  erected,  as  well  as  a  large 
church  costing  $12,000.  The  village  be- 
came the  wonder  of  all  Alaska,  and  In- 
dians came  hundreds  of  miles  to  see  the 
red  men  who  lived  like  pale  faces. 

Nor  was  the  spiritual  development  of 
the  community  less  remarkable ., than  the 
material.  During  the  year  following  the 
removal  to  Metlakahtla  a  Bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England  visited  the  island  and 
baptized  nearly  three-score  adults,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  number  of  children.     Legiac 
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himself,  head  chief,  multi-murderer,  and 
attempted  assassin  of  Mr.  Duncan,  had 
joined  the  colony  and  was  anion";  the 
number  who  came  forward  for  baptism. 
When  asked  for  his  religious  experience, 
he  said : 

"  We  must  put  away  all  our  evil  ways.  I 
want  to  lake  hold  of  God.  I  believe  in  God, 
the  Father,  who  made  all  things,  and  in  Jesus 
Christ.  I  constantly  cry  for  my  sins  when  I 
remember  them.  I  believe  the  good  will  sit 
near  to  God  after  death.  I  am  anxious  to 
walk  in  God's  ways  all  my  life.  If  I  turn  back 
it  will  be  more  bitter  for  me  than  before.  1 
pray  God  to  wipe  out  my  sins ;  strengthen  me 
to  do  right ;  pity  me.  My  prayers  are  from 
my  heart.  I  think  sometimes  God  docs  not 
hear  me,  because  I  do  not  give  up  all  my  sins. 
My  sins  are  too  heavy.  I  think  we  have  not 
strength  of  ourselves." 

Thrak-sha-kawn,  formerly  a  sorcerer 
and  medicine  man,  gave  the  following 
testimony : 

"  I  wish  to  give  up  all  my  wicked  ways. 
Have  been  a  medicine  man  and  know  the  lies 
of  heathenism.  I  believe  in  the  Great  Farther, 
who  made  us ;  in  Jesus,  who  died  on  the  cross 
that  God  would  pity  us.  I  want  the  spirit  of 
God  to  touch  my  heart.  We  must  all  stand 
before  God.  God  will  measure  our  ways.  No 
one  to  be  his  master  but  God.  I  will  not  keep 
my  eyes  on  the  ground  any  more,  but  will  look 
up  to  God  all  my  life." 

For  years  Legiac  stood  fast  in  the  faith 
at  heroic  sacrifice  of  power  and  posses- 
sions, altho  great 
inducements  were 
held  out  to  him  to 
return  to  the  chief- 
tainship of  the 
tribes  remaining 
at  Fort  Simpson. 
On  one  occasion 
the  inducements 
offered  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  old  life 
became  so  strong 
that  Legiac  de- 
clared he  could 
resist  no  longer. 
Gathering  his 
friends  about  him 
on  the  beach,  he  bade  them  a  tearful 
and  most  dramatic  farewell,  saying  that 
notwithstanding  he  knew^  he  w^as  doing 
wrong,  he  was  entirely  unable  to  help 
it,  as  forces  stronger  than  his  own  will 


A  Typical  Indian  School-girl 


were  pulling  him  away.  His  words  were 
fidl  of  simple  eloquence  and  his  friends 
wept  at  his  decision.  As  he  silently  en- 
tered his  canoe  and  departed,  they  knelt 
on  the  beach  and  prayed  that  he  might  re- 
turn. The  whole  scene  was  most  impress- 
ive and  one  that  it  is  impossible  to  imag- 
ine under  any  other  circumstances.  After 
])addling  a  few  miles  down  the  coast  Le- 
giac went  ashore  for  the  night.  Wrap- 
ping himself  in  his  blanket,  he  lay  down 
and  thoi^ght  to  fall  asleep.  But  no  sleep 
cime  to  the  chieftain  that  night.  Like 
Jacob  of  old  he  wrestled  all  night  long 
with  rnseen  powers,  and  afterward  de- 
clared he  would  rather  suffer  many  deaths 
than  pass  through  another  such  night. 
With  the  dawn  came  victory.  He  silently 
rolled  up  his  blankets,  turned  his  canoe 
about,  and  went  back  to  Metlakahtla.  He 
was  welcomed  with  tears  of  joy,  and 
throughoi  t  the  rest  orf  his  life  remained 
an  earnest  and  loyal  Christian.  He  was 
especially  devoted  to  Mr.  Duncan  and  de- 
lighted to  assist  him  in  his  evangelistic 
work.  Up  and  down  the  coast  he  was 
known  as  "  Mr.  Duncan's  Grand  Vizier." 
His  death  in  1869  was  pathetic  yet  beau- 
tiful. 

He  had  been  on  a  fishing  expedi- 
tion up  the  Noss  River,  and,  returning, 
had  reached  Fort  Simpson,  when  he  was 

stricken    with    a 

deadly  form  of  the 
grippe,  which  was 
then  raging  among 
the  Indians.  From 
his  sick  bed  he  dis- 
patched a  messen- 
ger to  Mr.  Duncan 
])earing  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

"Dear  Sir. — I  want 

to  see  you.     I  always 

remember  you   in  my 

mind.       I      shall      be 

very   sorry   if   I    shall 

not  see  you  before   I 

go  away,  because  you 

showed  me  the  ladder  that  reaches  to  Heaven, 

and  T  am  on  that  ladder  now.     I  have  nothing 

to  trouble  me.     I  only  want  to  see  you." 

Tn  rapid  succession  second  and  third 
messages  followed,  but  the  grippe  was 
also  raging  at  Metlakahtla.  and  it  was  im- 
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possible  for  Mr.  Duncan  to  leave  his  score  a  new  home  under  the  fostering  care  of 
of  patients.  A  few  days  later  a  fourth  the  United  States.  In  1886  Mr.  Duncan 
messenger  arrived  bearing  the  news  of    went  to  Washington  to  obtain  permission 


Legaic's  death  and  the  following  letter, 
which  was  unfinished : 

"  My  Dear  Sir. — This  is  my  last  letter,  to 
say  I  am  very  happy.  I  am  going  to  rest  from 
trouble,  trial  and  temptation.  I  do  not  feel 
afraid  to  meet  my  God.  In  my  painful  body 
I  always  remember  the  word  of  the  Lord 
Jesus " 


to  settle  on  an  island  in  Alaska  which  the 
Indians  had  reported  as  suitable  for  a 
new  colony.  His  request  was  warmly 
seconded  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and 
other  public-spirited  men,  and  he  was 
given  permission  to  locate  on  Annette 
Island,  or  New  Metlakahtla,  about  one 
hundred  miles  north  of  the  old  site. 

In  1887  the  exodus  occurred,  at  great 
personal  sacrifice,  but  with  much  joy  at 


Here   the   letter   ended   abruptly,  and 
there  was  also  finished  the  life  of  a  mod- 
ern Saul,  who  became  the  apostle  Paul  the  thought  of  spiritual  freedom  and  of 
of  the  Tsimshean  nation.  becoming  citizens  of  a  free  republic.  The 

After  twenty-five  years  of  successful  island  was  then  a  wilderness,  but  under 

work  at  Metlakahtla,  during  which  the  the  willing  and  skilled  hands  of  the  In- 

island  had  become  famous  in  both  the  dians   a   new   city   sprang  up   as   if  by 

magic,    and    it    is 

r —~ 


New  World  and 
the  Old,  and  Mr. 
Duncan  had  be- 
come almost  idol- 
ized by  the  settle- 
m  e  n  t  of  nearly 
1,000  people,  a  dis- 
agreement arose 
concerning  the 
methods  of  con- 
ducting the  mis- 
sion. The  Church 
of  England  Mis- 
sionary Society  in-  ' 

S  i  S  t  e  d     upon     its    The  Church  Building  at  New  Metlakahtla,  Erected 

Entirely  by  the  Indians 


to-day  far  more 
beautiful  than  was 
the  old  one. 

The  intellectual 
and  social  condi- 
tion of  the  Metla- 
kahtla Indians  to- 
day is  a  continual 
surprise  to  the 
visitor.  They  are 
mentally  far  su- 
perior to  the  red 
men  of  the  plains. 
They  are  clear 
reasoners,  fluent 
talkers    and    won- 


elaborate  ritual  be- 
ing int  r  o  d  u  c  e  d 

into  the  Indian  services,  and  upon  the  derfully  adept  in  mastering  new  arts 
use  of  fermented,  instead  of  unfermented,  and  industries.  Their  energy  seems 
wine  at  the  communion  table.  Mr.  Dun-  inexhaustible,  being  doubtless  the  re- 
can  believed  the  ceremonies  would  work  suit  of  centuries  of  life  in  the  open 
havoc  with  the  simple  faith  of  the  In-  air.  Many  of  those  I  met  at  Met- 
dians,  reminding  them  too  strongly  of  lakahtla  do  double  work  and  think  noth- 
their  cast-off  heathen  rites;  hence  he  re-  ing  of  it.  After  working  all  day  at  the 
fused  to  sanction  the  proposed  changes,  cannery  or  sawmill  they  go  home,  eat  a 
He  also  declined  to  break  the  laws  of  hasty  supper,  and  then  toil  cheerfully  for 
Canada,  which  made  it  a  crime  punish-  several   hours  over  some  private  enter- 


able  by  imprisonment  for  an  Indian  to 
touch  wine  or  liquor. 

Finding    the    society    determined    to 
carry  out  the  new  policy,  Mr.  Duncan 


prise.  For  example,  the  blacksmith  at 
the  cannery,  who  by  day  hammers  out 
iron  bolts  and  bars,  spends  his  evenings 
and  early  mornings  engraving  and  mold- 


resigned.     He  returned,  however,  at  the  ing  silver  spoons.     The  village  photog- 

earnest    request    of    the    Indians,    and  rapher — who  also  leads  the  Metlakahtla 

formed  a  native  independent  church,  be-  Band  and  plays  the  pipe-organ  in  the 

ing  followed  by  all  but  a  small  minority  church — does  not  disdain  to  work  at  the 

of  the  Metlakahtlans.      The  Church  of  cannery  during  the  day,  while  he  develops 

England  laying  claim  to  some  of  the  most  plates  for  tourists  by  lamp-light.     There 

valuable  land  in  the  village,  it  was  de-  are  eight  Indian  stores  in  the  village,  but 

cided  to  once  more  remove,  and  to  seek  during  my  yisit  they  were  dosed  all  day, 
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while  the  owners  were  earning  good 
wages,  and  open  only  in  the  evening. 
The  Metlakahtla  Brass  Band  is  far  and 
away  the  best  in  Alaska,  and  boasts  that 
under  its  different  leaders  it  has  taught 
ten  other  native  bands. 

The  social  life  of  the  people  I  found  to 
be  less  stolid  and  more  emotional  than 
expected.  I  saw  considerable  of  the  nine 
Indian  girls  who  attended  the  boarding 
school  supported  by  Mr.  Duncan,  and 
they  certainly  appeared  to  be  as  jolly  and 
outspoken  among  themselves  as  an  equal 
number  of  American  girls  would  have 
been ;  while  I  was  constantly  delighted 
and  astonished  at  the  beauty  and  bright- 
ness and  vivacity  of  the  grandchildren  of 
the  original  converts. 

The  city  is  governed  by  a  native  coun- 
cil, which  is  elected  yearly,  Mr.  Duncan 
being  the  unofficial  but  virtual  head. 

The  extent  and  variety  of  Mr.  Dun- 
can's activity  at  ^2  years  of  age,  and  in 
view  of  all  he  has  endured  during  the 
course  of  his  46  years  of  arduous  labor,  is 
remarkable.  He  still  preaches  twice  each 
Sunday,  besides  being  superintendent  of 


the  intermediate  and  junior  tlepartments 
of  the  Sunday  school.  On  Wednesday 
evening  he  leads  the  mid-week  prayer- 
meeting,  and  as  the  spiritual  overseer  of 
the  people  visits  the  sick,  buries  the  dead, 
and  settles  all  differences  and  difficulties. 
In  addition  to  all  this  he  is  the  active 
manager  of  the  salmon  cannery,  the  saw- 
mill and  the  chief  village  store ;  the  sole 
judge  of  the  people,  and  the  mayor  of 
the  city. 

When  the  investigating  committee  of 
United  States  Senators  visited  Alaska 
last  summer  they  made  a  special  trip  to 
Metlakahtla,  both  to  see  what  is  doubtless 
the  most  remarkable  Indian  city  in  the 
world  and  to  obtain  Mr.  Duncan's  views 
on  Alaskan  conditions  and  needs. 

Mr.  Duncan  believes  mission  work  all 
over  the  world  should  be  carried  on  ac- 
cording to  the  model  Christian  village 
plan.  He  declares  the  plan  of  separation 
is  the  divine  one,  as  was  shown  in  God's 
calling  Abraham  from  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees  and  the  Children  of  Israel  from 
Egypt  to  Palestine. 

Chicago.  III. 


«^< 


Music,  Art  and   Drama 


The  Month's  Drama 

Forbes  Robertson's  "  Hamlet "  is  eas- 
ily the  foremost  dramatic  production 
brought  out  in  New  York  this  winter. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  greatest  "  Hamlet  "  seen 
in  this  country  since  the  earlier  days  of 
Edwin  Booth.  Booth's  ''  Hamlet  "  was 
always  fine,  but  in  his  later  years  stage 
mannerisms  grew  upon  him  and  detracted 
from  the  matchless  grace  and  genius  of 
the  "  Hamlet "  of  his  youth.  But  since 
his  time  none  of  those  who  have  at- 
tempted this  great  part  in  New  York  has 
approached  Robertson.  His  appreciation 
of  the  character  is  subtle  and  intellectual ; 
his  acting  nobly  natural  and  simple,  never 
prosaic  or  commonplace.  It  is  impossible 
to  praise  too  highly  the  beautiful  natural- 


ness of  his  method.  It  is  the  ''  Hamlet  " 
of  Shakespeare,  and  it  is  the  "  Hamlet " 
of  this  time  and  of  all  time.  ''  Hamlet," 
as  Robertson  shows  him,  is  a  man  any 
one  may  have  known.  Such  nature^,  too 
intellectual,  too  emotional  and  too  noble 
for  this  coarse  world,  pensive  with  the 
mystery  of  life  and  death,  live  in  all  ages, 
and  Robertson  comprehends  them  well. 
The  fine  intelligence  with  which  the  great 
soliloquies — those  supreme  tests  of  an 
actor — are  given,  and  the  splendid  fire 
and  passion  of  the  scenes  where  the 
movement  of  the  play  is  swift,  like  those, 
for  instance,  when  the  Ghost  appears,  en- 
title Robertson  to  very  high  rank  as  an 
actor.  Mrs.  Robertson  played  the  part 
of  ''  Ophelia  "  with  grace  and  feeling,  the 
entire  company  gave  a  good  support,  and 
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all  the  accessories  of  the  play  were  char-  disband.     It  was,  perhaps,  unwise  to  be- 

acterized  by  taste  and  refinement.     The  gin  with  "  Rosmersholm,"  which,  tho  not 

American    public    may    well    be    deej^ly  so  familiar  as  some  of  Ibsen's  plays,  is 

grateful  for  so  admirable  a  production  of  the  most  morbid  and  inherently  disagree- 

the  greatest  play  ever  written.  able  of  them  all.     It  was  artistically  and 

Shakespeare,  indeed,  has  had  unusual  creditably  played,  and  as  a  whole  was 

honors  paid  him  at  the  New  York  thea-  very  impressive,  ])robably  too  much  so, 


ters  this  winter." 
"Much  Ado  About 
Nothing"  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Cen- 
tury Players,  and 
"  As  You  Like  It  " 
by  the  company  of 
Miss  Matthison 
and  Mr.  Greet;  so 
that  three  of 
Shakespeare's 
greatest  plays  were 
running  at  one 
time  in  this  city — 
an  event  which 
had  not  happened 
for  a  long  while 
before.  "Much 
Ado  About  Noth- 
ing "  was  admi- 
rably played  by  the 
Century  Plavers. 
The  "  Beatrice""  of 
Miss  Jessie  Mill- 
ward,  like  all  the 
work  of  that  fin- 
ished actress,  was 
capital,  and  the 
company,  as  a 
whole,  was  of  a 
high  grade  of  ex- 
cellence. Miss 
Matthison's 
"  Rosalind  "  was 
intelligent,  fresh 

and«interesting,  and  the  lovely  old  play 
was,  in  all  respects,  well  produced. 

Miss  Matthison's  company  followed 
"  As  You  Like  It "  with  a  fine  produc- 
tion of  Goldsmith's  "  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer." This  company  has  done  excellent 
work  this  winter  producing  great  plays 
and  acting  them  well. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  establishment 
of  the  stock  company  of  the  Century 
Players  was  to  produce,  in  addition  to 
Shakespeare,  some  of  the  best  plays  of 
modern  European  dramatists.  This  at- 
tempt to  elevate  the  drama  was  financially 


Forbes  Robertson  as  "  Hamlet. 


for  the  average 
playgoer  has 
troubles  enough  of 
his  own  and  pre- 
fers to  read  of 
suicides  in  the  pa- 
pers rather  than  to 
hear  of  them  from 
the  stage.  Suder- 
mann's  "  Battle  of 
Butterflies,"  which 
was  to  have  been 
given  next,  would 
have  been  more  in- 
teresting to  the 
public. 

Henry  Miller  is 
a  good  actor.  The 
play  of  ''  Man 
Propose  s,"  in 
which  he  has  re- 
cently appeared,  is 
somewhat  a  m  a- 
t  e  u  r  i  s  h,  but  is 
upon  the  whole 
worth  seeing. 

It  must  be  a 
very  jaded  play- 
goer who  could 
not  enjov  ''  Cousin 
Kate  "  at  the  Hud- 
son. Ethel  Barry- 
more  enthralls  us 
as  she  puts  before 
us  the  archetypal 
of  whispers  and  of  shad- 
that  Ethel  Barrvmore 


woman,  ''  full 

ows."     To  realize 

is  the  play  one  need  only  to  imagine  her 

role  being  taken  by  somebody  else. 

The  Ajax  of  Sophocles  in  New 

York 

Seldom  has  a  play  of  repute  been  pro- 
duced in  New  York  under  more  interest- 
ing and  more  unique  circumstances  than 
the  '*  Ajax  "  of  Sophocles,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Miss  Mabel  Hay  Barrows. 
The  play  has  never  been  given  in  any 


a  failure,  and  the  company  was  forced  to     college  in  this  country,  and  was  brought 
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out  for  the  "  first  time  "  by  Miss  Bar- 
rows at  Hull  House,  Chicago,  in  Decem- 
ber last.  It  was  given  in  New  York,  as  in 
Chicago,  simply  as  a  phase  of  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  social  settlements. 
The  thirty-one  actors  were  all  native 
Greeks  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Bar- 
rows, who  took  the  part  of  ''  Tecmessa," 
and  one  other  member  of  the  cast,  an 
Italian  by  birth  but  who  had  lived  twenty 
years  in  Athens.  Not  one  of  the  actors 
was  a  professional.  All  were  drawn  from 
the  varied  walks  of  life  of  the  New 
York  Greeks.  The  play  was  not  given  in 
a  theater,  but  in  Clinton  Hall,  the  new 
Social  Hall  of  the  settlement  workers  on 
Clinton  Street,  on  the  East  Side,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  new  Jerusalem  of  New 
York.  The  undertaking  involved  im- 
mense labor,  but  was  supported  by  a  com- 
mittee of  eighty,  representing  the  highest 
intellectual  and  social  life  of  New  York. 
The  "  Ajax  "  is  a  drama  of  immense 
power  and  worthy  of  the  greatest  efforts 
of  the  greatest  actors.  The  remarkable 
thing  about  the  four  performances  on  the 
East  Side  was  that  the  principal  parts 
were  taken  with  a  dramatic  power  and 
reserve  and  the  choral  parts  with  a  seri- 


ousness and  unity  which  commanded  the 
respect  and  commendation  of  distin- 
guished critics,  while  fidelity  to  Greek 
tradition  satisfied  the  exacting  arche- 
ologist,  except  on  disputed  points  of 
minor  importance.  To  the  hearer  who 
had  never  read  or  even  heard  of  Sopho- 
cles the  representation  was  one  of  beauty 
and  dignity.  The  music,  set  to  old  Greek 
modes  l3y  Willys  Peck  Kent  and  rendered 
by  four  clarinets,  the  chorus  singing  in 
unison,  was  fitted  to  the  rhythm  and  the 
spirit  of  the  lines. 

One  who  reads  the  ''  Ajax  "  inevitably 
feels  the  pathos  which  Sophocles  has  put 
into  the  character  of  ''  Tecmessa,"  the 
wife  of  ''  Ajax."  In  Chicago  Miss  Bar- 
rows strictly  followed  the  tradition  of  the 
Greek  stage  in  excluding  women  from 
the  cast,  and  assigned  this  part  to  a  young 
man.  The  result  was  to  show  what  the 
Greeks  subsequently  found  out,  that  to  do 
this  is  to  sacrifice  the  literary  delineation 
of  the  author  to  a  mere  stage  archaism.  In 
New  York  Miss  Barrows  took  the  part  of 
''  Tecmessa "  herself,  giving  a  more 
faithful  reflection  of  the  character  drawn 
by  Sophocles,  which  loses  inevitably  in 
anything  but  a  purely  feminine  rendering. 


Ajax  or  Sopliccles.— The  Meeting  of  Odysseus  and  Teukros  (with  bow),  after  permission  was  granted  by 
Agamemnon  for  the  burial  of  Ajax  with  sacred  rites.  The  wife  and  son  of  Ajax  appear  at  the  im- 
mediate right  of  Odysseus.     Fluters  on  the  left  and  chorus  on  the  right  of  illustration 
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Society   of    American   Artists' 

Exhibition 

No  annual  exhibition  in  New  York 
^ives  us  all  the  best  work  of  the  year, 
l)ut  the  Society  does  show  the  highest 
average  and  reveals  to  us  certain  phases 
of  the  mind  of  the  American  painter  that 
is  cause  for  some  thankfulness.  At  least 
we  can  learn  that  the  American  painter 
is  free  from  the  literary  bias  and  the  slav- 
ery of  French  classicism,  even  when  his 
work  has  been  founded  upon  it.  In  tone 
he     is     generally 


successful,  whether 
he  handles  color  in 
a  high  or  a  low 
key. 

He  is  more 
often  interested  in 
the  figure  as  a  por- 
trait problem  than 
as  a  pictorial  mo- 
tive, and  his  occa- 
sional attempts  to 
combine  the  two 
ideas  are  very 
often  lamentable. 
Landscapes,  again, 
are  more  often  rec- 
ords of  a  realistic- 
ally seen  place  un- 
der some  effect  of 
light  generally 
well  understood 
than  visions  of  a 
beauty  of  which 
nature  might  be 
considered  only 
the^  vehicle — there 
are  few  romanti- 
cists among  the 
Society's  exhibit- 
ors. For  that  reason  the  one  or 
two  who  were  admitted  gain  a  cerr 
tain  value.  To  such  a  class  belong 
two  pictures,  hung  foolishly  in  the 
little  west  gallery- — the  '*  Parapet  on  the 
Brook,"  by  Lewis  Cohen,  which  is  one  of 
the  few  landscapes  that  is  something  be- 
sides .a  faithful  study,  and  "  The  Sea  and 
the  Rock,"  by  Benjamin  Eggleston, 
which  is  a  stirring  picture  as  well  as  a 
good  one.  In  this  gallery  also  are  two 
pictures  by  H.  O.  Tanner,  the  negro 
painter,  which  are  almost  the  only  his- 
torical pictures  at  the  exhibition,  and 
among  the  best.     "  The  Christ  on  th^ 


"  Ajax  "  and  "  Tecmessa 


Road  to  Bethany  "  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  canvases  in  its  sincerity  and 
the  most,  deeplv  religious  in  sentiment 
seen  in  a  long  time.  It  has  the  breadth 
and  the  intensity  which  most  American 
pictures  lack.  The  "  Daniel  in  the  Lion's 
Den  "  makes  less  appeal  but  is  a  fine 
thing. 

Of  the  landscape  painters,  who  are  of 
another  school,  Ochtman  won  the  Webb 
prize  with  "  The  Autumn  Sunrise,"  a 
picture  less  of  a  success  than,  in  his  way, 
he   often   produces.     For  the  faithfully 

_^  studied  aspect  of  a 

very  American 
landscape  C  a  r  1- 
sen's  "  Connecticut 
Hilltop  "  is  a  bet- 
ter picture.  Big 
yellow  maples 
have  not  before 
been  so  convinc- 
i  n  g  1  y  character- 
ized, but  the  dis- 
tance lacks  move- 
ment, a  1 1  h  o  its 
simplicity  of  color 
is  better  in  the  way 
it  fails  than  a  more 
involved  scheme 
might  allow.  There 
is  a  landscape  in 
the  south  gallery, 
"  Tree  and  Rock," 
by  ^  Edwin  Adam 
Kramer,  that  sug- 
gests possibilities 
for  its  painter's 
future,  tho  it  is 
weak  in  all  re- 
spects except  i  n 
conviction.  Law- 
Spring 


son  s 


IS 


not  so  good  as  are  some  of  his  pictures. 
It  is  not  a  good  landscape  year.  There 
are  no  conspicuously  good  marines. 

With  only  four  or  five  nudes  in  the 
show,  it  means  much  that  there  are  two 
such  very  good  ones  as  "  The  Green 
Cushion,"  by  Cox — a  little  masterpiece  of 
flesh  painting — and  the  "Byblis,"  by  Louis 
Loeb,  an  individual  picture  of  great 
beauty  of  color  and  arrangement. 

Portraits  are  very  numerous  and  most 
of  them  are  as  bad  as  usual,  but  the  pres- 
ence of  the  great  Sargent,  "  The  Three 
Misses  Hunter,"  seen  in  Philadelphia,  is 
an  event.     Distinctly  a  noble  picture  i^ 
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Mr.  Brush's  group  of  five  children  and 
their  mother,  seen  before,  but  altered  in 
some  ways  since.  Not  as  successful  as 
his  less  complicated  earlier  compositions, 
it  is  still  a  splendidly  sincere  and  moving 
picture.  Macmonnies's  round  Madonna 
group  is  strangely  pretty  tho  weak  for  him. 
Interpretative  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
sweetness  of  a  child's  personality  is  Janet 
Wheeler's  portrait  of  Jane  Gordon  Coxe. 
This  painter  has  a  warm  color  quality 
that  adds  to  the  emotional  value  of  her 
work.  Hopkinson's  portrait  of  Mr.  Cas- 
well and  his  little  son  is  frankly  good, 
even  to  the  dog.  Tho  hard  in  some  ways, 
it  has  only  to  be  compared  with  such  can- 
vases as  Thome's  portrait  of  the  Gould 
children  with  their  dog,  and  Butler's  por- 
trait of  his  wife  and  son,  to  shine  con- 
spicuously as  an  honestly  seen  work.  The 
best  thing  yet  shown  by  Henri — the  por- 
trait of  the  young  woman  in  black — is, 
next  to  the  Sargent,  the  most  interesting 
event  of  the  exhibition  in  the  list  of  por- 
traits. Portraits  by  Glackens,  Ellen  Em- 
met, Jean  McLean,  Matilda  Brown, 
Montague  Flagg,  Johansen,  of  Chicago ; 
Sloan,  Chase,  Miller  and  Jongers  are  of 
varying  degrees  of  merit. 

The  prize  figure  picture  by  Curran  is 
in  his  usual  style.  Very  beautiful  in  color 
and  sentiment  are  some  pictures  of  East 
Side  life  by  Jerome  Myers — deeply  felt 
impressions  rendered  with  a  fine  eye  for 
efiFective  mass  in  tone. 

The  Julia  A.  Shaw  prize  goes  this  year 
to  an  unusually  fine  one  of  Bessie  Potter 
Vonnoh's  bronze  groups,  called  "  En- 
throned " — a  mother  whose  children 
nestle  lovingly  close — very  broadly 
handled  in  spite  of  its  small  size. 

''Ten  American  Painters" 

The  work  of  one  little  band  of  artists 
not  represented  at  the  Society  was  shown 
at  Durand-Ruel's  during  March,  and 
they  carried  their  sensitiveness  to  sur- 
roundings to  the  point  of  changing  the 
color  scheme  of  the  gallery  itself  from 
its  usual  insistent  reds.  Dull  brownish 
pink  velvet  covered  the  fauteuils  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  the  removal  of 
the  floor  covering,  altho  queer  little  pat- 
terns in  the  marquetry  obtruded,  ban- 
ished the  hot  reflections  that  always  af- 
fected high-keyed  work  shown  there. 
Seen  in  good  color  conditions  thus,  the 


paintings    of    these    seceders    from    the 
society    seemed    sane   and   honest. 

Such  a  piece  of  delicate  painting  as 
■  The  Rose  Colored  Bodice,"  by  J.  Al- 
den  Weir,  is  not  paralleled  in  the  exhi- 
bition in  Fifty-seventh  Street.  The  rose 
that  suggested  the  name  is  not  the  deep 
pink  one  associated  usually  with  the 
word,  but  the  delicately  tinted  creamy 
one  verging  only  upon  pink.  It  was  a 
poetic  color  thought  that  was  expressed, 
not  merely  a  literal  view  or  a  joy  in  tech- 
nic.  Benson  is  steadily  improving. 
His  '*  Woman  in  Black  Hat  "  was  a  little 
too  many-colored,  but  his  whites  were 
beautiful.  Tarbell  also  was  better  this 
year  in  his  heads.  His  orchard  group 
had  a  raw  literalness  that  hurt  apprecia- 
tion of  its  truth  of  values.  Reid  showed 
a  predilection  for  a  set  of  rather  cold 
purples,  but  was  not  really  well  repre- 
sented in  this  exhibition.  Decamp's  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Baker  was  good,  solid  work. 
In  his  "  Blue  Locket "  a  very  ugly  fore- 
arm and  hand  insisted  upon  making  more 
impression  than  the  good  quality  of  the 
picture  as  a  whole.  Hassam's  usual  man- 
nerisms were  present  in  his  numerous 
landscapes,  but  the  ''  Moonrise  at  Sun- 
set "  was  beautiful,  even  tho  the  stiflf- 
backed  nude  in  the  picture  might  only  be 
called  auaint.  Metcalf's  work  had  the 
least  individuality,  Dewing's  perhaps  the 
most.  He  had  here  only  the  lid  of  the 
White  House  piano  upon  the  decoration 
of  which  he  has  long  been  at  work,  but 
he  has  understood  perfectly  his  problem 
of  painting  a  delicate  dream  for  a  gold 
setting,  and  the  play  through  the  colors 
in  their  tenderly  sounded  scale  was  ex- 
quisite. The  dead  poet-painter,  Twacht- 
man,  was  recalled  by  the  presence  of  one 
of  his  "  waterfalls."  Only  Simmons  of 
the  original  "  Ten  "  was  unrepresented. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 

The  Guild  of  Arts  and  Crafts  of  New 
York  held  its  fourth  annual  exhibition 
and  sale  at  the  Guild  House,  No.  109  East 
Twenty-third  Street,  from  March  22d  to 
March  26th,  inclusive.  The  exhibition 
was  especially  excellent  in  American 
keramics,  the  products  of  the  leading  pot- 
tery establishments  and  some  very  clever 
amateurs.  In  addition  there  was  an  ex- 
cellent number  of  examples  of  various 
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other  handicrafts — viz.,  basketry,  book- 
bindings, batiks,  bead  work,  embroid- 
eries, enamels,  furniture,  bronze  and 
other  metal  work,  porcelains,  stencils, 
textiles,  wrought  leathers,  wood  carv- 
ings, etc.  The  exhibition  was  one  in 
which  the  popularity  of  the  arts  and 
crafts  movement  as  well  as  its  persist- 
ency was  illustrated.  Typical  examples 
were  shown  of  the  Dedham  Pottery,  with 
its  characteristic  crackle,  the  Van  Briggle 
ware,  Moravian,  Merimac,  Newcombe, 
Grueby,  Losanti,  Poillon  and  Volkman 
wares.  New  potteries  by  Miss  Mason, 
Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Fry  were  interesting 
features  of  the  showing.  A  number  of 
small  pottery  objects  made  at  the  State 
School  of  Clay  Working  and  Ceramics  at 
Alfred,  N.  Y.,  were  publicly  exhibited  for 
the  first  time. 

The  Guild  of  Arts  and  Crafts  is  an  as- 
sociation of  craftsmen  co-operating  to 
maintain  a  standard  which  shall  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  union  of  the  art  of  design 
with  the  art  of  production.  To  this  end 
it  has  established  workshops  and  sales- 
rooms in  a  guild  house  in  order  that  the 
educational  and  professional  aims  may 
be  harmoniously  developed. 


Strauss's  ''Domestic  Symphony" 

At  the  final  concert  of  the  "  Strauss 
Festival,"  given  in  Carnegie  Hall  on 
Monday  evening,  March  21st,  the  cul- 
minating point  of  Dr.  Richard  Strauss's 
visit  to  America  was  reached  with  the 
first  performance  anywhere  of  his  latest 
orchestral  composition — the  ''  Sinfonia 
Domestica,"  which  in  the  world  of  music 
had  been  a  subject  for  speculation  for  a 
year  past.  Without  going  into  the  tech- 
nicalities of  its  structural  or  thematic 
analysis  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  this 
work  is  as  daringly  original  and  as  re- 
markable in  its  musical  ideas  and  their 
exposition  as  anything  that  preceded  it 
from  the  pen  of  this  remarkable 
musician.  In  it,  in  some  respects,  in- 
deed, the  composer  has  advanced  beyond 
anything  attained  to  in  his  other  works. 
Indeed,  one  shudders  to  think  what  any 
further  advance  could  be  beyond  this 
sort  of  thing.  It  shows  a  profounder 
musicianship,  a  larger  command  over  the 
resources  of  orchestral  writing  than  any- 
thing Straus  has  yet  done. 


The  full  title  of  the  piece  as  Dr. 
Strauss  wishes  it  to  stand,  is  "  Sinfonia 
Domestica,  Dedicated  to  My  Dear  Wife 
and  Our  Boy,  Opus  53."  It  bears  also 
the  descriptive  sub-title,  "  In  one  move- 
ment and  three  subdivisions:  (a)  Intro- 
duction and  Scherzo;  (b)  Adagio;  (c) 
Double  Fugue  and  Finale."  Its  com- 
poser has  gone  far  afield  from  the  or- 
thodox symphonic  form  and  produced  in 
reality  another  gigantic  "  tone-poem  "  of 
the  order  of  his  own  invention.  **  Purely  as 
music  "  it  is  big  and  noble  and  beautiful. 
There  are  dissonances  in  it,  to  be  sure. 
There  are  some  crashing  discords.  But 
there  is  melody  in  it  that  often  flows 
smoothly  in  a  current  of  limpid  beauty. 
It  is  "  psychological  "  or  "  dramatic  " 
melody,  not  the  melody  of  the  dance 
or  the  march.  Its  themes  are  in- 
teresting and  pleasing  to  the  cul- 
tivated ear.  They  are  wonderfully 
plastic,  yielding  under  manipulation  some 
amazing  results.  Much  of  the  music 
is  informed  by  a  humorous  intention,  a 
cheery,  mirthful  spirit.     It  is  sunny. 

There  should  be  no  quarrel  with  the 
title  of  this  work.  If  Beethoven  could 
write  symphonies  "  Heroic  "  and  "  Pas- 
toral," Mendelssohn  a  "  Reformation  " 
svmphony,  Goldmark  a  ''  Rustic  Wed- 
ding" symphony,  Rubinstein  an  "Ocean" 
symphony,  and  Raff  a  series  of  sym- 
phonies named  for  the  four  seasons,  why 
should  not  Richard  Strauss  write  a 
"  Domestic  "  symphony?  And  his  treat- 
ment of  it  is  in  keeping  with  his  theme. 
The  score  calls  for  an  orchestra  of  108 
players  and  use  is  made  of  such  novel 
instruments  as  the  oboe  d'amore  and  the 
saxophone.  The  whole  band  is  employed 
now  and  again  to  work  up  a  mighty  and 
inspiriting  climax.  The  critic  who  cried 
out  against  such  a  waste  of  tremendous 
orchestral  resources  and  the  composer's 
transcendent  technic  that  "  If  he  had 
been  writing  of  the  Judgment  Day  he 
could  not  have  done  more,"  must  have 
been  a  poor,  benighted  bachelor,  who 
could  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  happy 
domestic  life  is  the  grandest,  noblest, 
lofetiest  experience  known  to  humanity, 
and  is  far  worthier  of  poetic  or  musical 
delineation  than  the  bloody  butcheries  of 
a  Napoleon,  however  "  heroic  "  such  a 
figure  may  appear. 

The  whole  work  is  music  of  the  high' 
est  kind,  created  by  a  master  musician. 
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The  Reformation 

The  second  volume  of  the  Cambridge 
Modern  History  "*'  deals  with  the  period 
of  the  Reformation  in  Europe.  The 
limits  of  time  are  pretty  strictly  set  to 
cover  what  we  ordinarily  call  the  Refor- 
mation proper,  without  including  the 
preparations  for  reform  that  reach  back 
into  the  two  centuries  preceding  the  six- 
teenth. These  may  be  thought  sufficiently 
treated  in  the  first  volume,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  natural  consequences  of  the  scheme 
of  this  whole  great  work  that  continuities 
of  every  kind  have  had  to  be  sacrificed 
to  its  central  idea  of  division  of  author- 
ship. The  result  is  that  this  volume,  like 
its  predecessor,  is  a  thing  of  shreds  and 
patches.  It  contains  nineteen  chapters 
written  by  thirteen  authors.  Individu- 
ally these  writers  are  men  of  good,  some 
of  them  of  first-rate,  standing  as  historical 
students.  The  names  of  F.  W.  Maitland 
and  James  Gairdner  are  names  to  con- 
jure with,  but  one  cannot  help  feeling 
that  this  is  precisely  the  use  that  has 
been  made  of  them  here,  to  carry  weight 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  lightness 
of  many  of  their  collaborators.  The 
opening  chapter  is  written  by  the  late 
Prof.  F.  X.  Kraus,  of  Munich,  and  deals 
with  the  papal  situation  on  the  eve  of 
the  Reformation.  The  Catholic  author 
presents  in  plain,  uncontroversial  lan- 
guage the  degraded  condition  of  the 
papal  office  and  the  pressure  for  reform 
that  was  making  itself  felt  in  many  quar- 
ters. Mr.  Stanley  Leathes  follows  with 
two  chapters  on  the  conflicts  of  Charles 
V  and  Francis  I  and  their  continuation 
down  to  the  Treaty  of  Cateau-Cambresis 
in  1559.  The  next  five  chapters  treat  of 
the  German  movement.  That  on  Luther 
is  by  Principal  Lindsay  of  the  Glasgow 
College  of  the  United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland.  It  is  a  straightforward,  rather 
conventional  presentation,  without  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  discussions  as  to 
Luther's  personal  and  mental  character, 
but  leaving  a  clear  impression  of  him  as 

*  Tjie  Refoi'mation.  Cambridfje  Modern  His- 
tory. Vol.  II.  Planned  l)y  the  Late  Lord  Acton. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.     $4.00. 


a  sound  mind,  with  a  temperament  open 
alike  to  the  influences  of  enthusiasm 
and  to  the  restraints  of  reason.  The 
other  four  chapters,  by  Prof.  A.  F.  Pol- 
lard of  University  College,  London, 
trace  the  social  and  political  develop- 
ment of  the  German  Reform  down  to 
the  Peace  of  Augsburg  in  1555.  Then 
follow  four  chapters  dealing  respectively 
with  the  Reformation  in  France,  Switzer- 
land, Geneva  and  the  Catholic  South, 
inevitably  in  each  case  only  the  briefest 
sketch  and  therefore  leaving  but  a  slight 
impression.  The  editors  have  found  it 
necessary  to  apologize  for  their  very 
natural  wish  to  give  as  much  space  as 
possible  to  the  English  Reformation,  but 
the  reader  is  likely  to  find  the  four  chap- 
ters on  that  subject  among  the  most  sat- 
isfactory of  the  volume.  Dr.  Gairdner 
deals  with  Henry  VIII  without  personal 
animus,  but  with  the  intention  of  show- 
ing how  the  king's  policy  reveals  a  the- 
ory of  government  that  meant  more  for 
England's  development  than  any  mere 
personal  motives  can  account  for.  Pro- 
fessor Maitland  combines  with  his  treat- 
ment of  the  x\nglican  settlement  under 
Elizabeth  an  account  of  the  Scottish  Ref- 
ormation, which  brings  out  the  vital  con- 
nection of  these  two  factors  in  the  new 
religious  life  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Counter-reformation  in  the  Catholic 
Church  is  described  by  Mr.  R.  V.  Lau- 
rence in  one  chapter,  an  amount  of  space 
quite  inadequate  for  this  most  important 
conclusion  to  any  full  discussion  of  the 
Reformation. 

Criticism  of  a  work  such  as  this  is 
necessarily  limited  mainly  to  its  plan  and 
scope.  It  is  an  experiment  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  field  of  co-operative  histor- 
ical writing.  It  rests  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  problem  of  satisfactorily 
treating  such  a  subject  as  the  Protestant 
Reformation  in  one  large  volume  by  one 
author  is  insoluble,  and  that,  therefore, 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  a  division  of 
labor.  This  assumption,  however,  is  not 
yet  proven,  and  will  not  be  until  indi- 
vidual writers  of  equal  ability  with  the 
best  of  these  contributors  have  tried  their 
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hands  at  the  task.  The  real  question  is  series  of  this  kind  seems  somewhat  un- 
whether  readers  are  going  permanently  practical,  unless  such  volumes  are  in- 
to prefer  a  volume  vouched  for  mainly  tended  partly  as  text-books,  tho  there 
by  the  reputation  of  editors  and  publish-  may  be  more  of  a  demand  for  a  popular 
crs  to  one  that  carries  weight  by  the  his-  low  priced  edition  of  the  literature  of 
torical  and  literary  character  of  one  im-  these  periods  than  we  are  aware  of.  Each 
portant  author.  The  appeal  here  is  the  section  is  provided  with  a  general  over- 
journalistic  one ;  the  enterprise  is  one  of  seer,  while  the  several  issues  have  each 
editing  rather  than  of  writing,  and  judg-  its  particular  editor.  The  volumes  be- 
ment  must  be  passed  upon  a  multitude  of  fore  us  are  of  a  handy  size,  very  neatly 
*'  contributions  "  rather  than  upon  a  bound,  and  well  printed  in  a  large,  clear 
work  of  consistent  literary  and  scholarly  type.  The  page,  however,  strikes  us  as 
skill.  We  cannot  believe  that,  as  be-  rather  small,  at  least  for  drama.  And 
tween  these  two  ideals  of  historical  writ-  as  this  is  a  reading  edition  and  the  notes 
ing,  the  reading  world  will  be  long  in  are  few  and  necessary,  it  would  be  a  de- 
doubt.  Probably  these  volumes  will  fill  cided  advantage  to  have  them  at  the  foot 
a  certain  interim  demand,  but  with  the  of  the  page,  where  one  could  get  at  them 
revival  of  good  historical  composition  without  being  obliged  to  turn  forward 
that  is  sure  to  follow  the  present  activity  every  few  minutes. 

in  collection  and  interpretation    the  im-  Of    these   two    samples,    furthermore, 

portance  of  the  individual  historian  is  go-  the   editing   is    with    a    few    exceptions 

ing  to  reassert  itself.    Then  we  may  look  unusually    satisfactory.      The    introduc- 

with  confidence  for  a  return  to  the  inter-  tions    are    not,  to  be  sure,  ideal  pieces 

est  in  history  that  once  gathered  about  of  criticism — in  fact,  a  genuinely  critical 

the  names  of  men  who  could  really  write  spirit    is    what    they    most    lack ;    but 

it  so  as  to  command  the  attention  of  the  where  is  that  to  be   found    nowadays? 

best  minds  among  their  fellows.  And   in   compensation   they  provide   all 

A  word  of  approval  ought  to  be  given  necessary  information  in  regard  to  the 

to  the  excellent  and  full  bibliographies-,  conditions  under  which  the  plays  were 

which,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  will  be  produced,  and  afford  in  so  far  a  point 

found  by  scholars  by  far  the  most  useful  of    view    for    appreciative    reading.      It 

part  of  the  volume.  may    perhaps    be    doubted    whether    in 

J*  the  case  of  Jonson  the  partial  return  to 

The  Belles-Lettres  Series.  f^  primitive  text  is  an  unmixed  blessing, 

for  smce  the  capitalization  and  punctua- 
These  volumes*  are  the  first  two  issues  tion  have  been  modernized  we  have 
of  Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company's  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  and  the 
new  ''  Belles-Lettres  Series."  The  idea  sixteenth  century  spelling,  whether  of 
of  this  undertaking  is  an  excellent  one —  printers  or  authors,  is  not  always  a  suf- 
three  hundred  volumes  containing  the  ficient  clue  to  the  mysteries  of  linguistic 
most  important  works  of  English  liter-  growth.  Occasionally,  too,  in  their  laud- 
ature,  uniformly  printed  and  bound,  and,  able  endeavor  to  avoid  a  superfluity  of 
as  we  may  hope  after  examining  these  notes  the  editors  have  fallen  into  the  op- 
issues,  uniformly  edited,  a  representative  posite  fault.  For  instance,  the  only 
collection  at  once  cheap  and  presentable,  comment  we  can  find  on  the  allusion  to 
readable  and  scholarly.  The  whole  sub-  Bayes  in  the  epilogue  of  '*  She  Stoops 
ject  is  divided  into  six  sections,  as  fol-  to  Conquer  "  is  the  following  in  the  glos- 
lows :  Anglo-Saxon,  Middle  English,  sary :  "  Bayes,  a  character  in  Bucking- 
English  Drama,  Literary,  Criticism,  and  ham's  Rehearsal;  here  used  for  '  poet '  or 
Critical  Theory,  with  sections  fifth  and  '  dramatist' "  But  surely  it  is  not  a 
sixth  yet  to  be  announced.  We  must  con-  matter  of  indifference  to  the  general 
fess  that  the  plan  of  representing  Anglo-  reader  that  the  Bayes  of  the  "Rehearsal" 
Saxon,  and  even  Middle  Ensflish,  in  a  was  Dryden,  who  was  then  the  laureate 

•  JoNSON^s  Eastward  Ho  and  The  Alchemist,  and  to  whom  the  name  Stuck  for  the  rest 

Edited  ty  Felix  E.  SchelUng.     Goldsmith's  The  ^f  |,:^  ijfp 

Good-Natdrbd  Man  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  '-'^  ^^^  iij.c.                          ,111-1                   1 

Edited  hy  Austin  Dohson  and  G.   P.  Baker.     The  But    these    are    small    blemiSnCS  ;      and 

Belles-Lettres  Series.     Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Com  -r          ^      „^^      .^      '.a^^     ^      ,.rUr^^^     K-.r     o 

pany.    Paper.  60  cents..  if    we    are    to    judge    a    whole    by    a 
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part,   the   series,   as   well   by  its  accom-  should  be  afforded.     This   is   especially 
plishment  as  its  design,  deserves  the  sup-  true  for  young  men  who,  in  these  mod- 
port  of  those  for  whom  it  was  planned —  ern  days,  with  the  universities  unfortu- 
those  who  are  interested  in  "  literature  nately  situated  as  a  rule  in  large  cities, 
for  literature's  sake."  are  exposed   not  only   to   moral   but  to 
^  physical    evils,    of    whose    consequences 
Social  Diseases  and  Marriage.     Social  Pro-  they  have  no  adequate  notion  and  no  pos- 
phylaxis.    By  Prince  S.  A.  Morrow^  A.M.,  sible   means  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
M.D.,  Emeritus   Professor  of  Gcnito-Uri-  information    that    would    help    them    so 
nary  Diseases  in  the  University  and  Belle-  ^^^^  -^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j.^^!  ^j^^^  ^^^^ 
vue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York;  .            ■n*      ivyr             '    u     i        -n  '      ^.uv 
Surgeon  to  the  City  Hospital,  etc.     New  to  face.     Dr.  Morrow  s  book  will  in  this 
York  and  Philadelphia:   Lea  Brothers  &  matter  prove   an   undoubted    source    of 
Co.,  1904.  ethical  benefit  of  a  very  practical  char- 
At  the  end  of  his  preface  the  author  of  acter. 
this   book   says :    *'  As   regards   the   title  '^ 
chosen  for  this  work,  it  may  be  said  that  ultimate  Conceptions  of  Faith.    By  George 
the  term  social  evil  has  been  generally  A.  Gordon.    Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
accepted    and    sanctioned    by    common  Co.,  ^1.30  net. 

usage,  and  it  would  seem  appropriate  that  It  is  impossible  not  to  like  Dr.  Gordon's 

the    diseases    which    are    peculiarly    the  book  and  to  like  Dr.  Gordon  for  it.     He 

appanage  of  this  evil  should  be  classed  plunges  in  medias  res  and  will  not  allow 

as  social  diseases."    Great  advances  have  theology  to  be  concerned  with  small  af- 

been  made  in  the  medical  knowledge  of  fairs.     He  values  his  heritage  as  a  New 

the     significance     of     these     affections  England  preacher,  and  feels  that  the  tra- 

which  are  so  serious  for  social  and  fam-  ditions  of  the  Congregational  ministry  do 

ily  life  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  not  allow  him  to  be  a  mere  exhorter,  but 

There  has  been  need  of  an  authoritative  obligate  him  to  have  a  consistent  thought 

work   to  which  those  whose  training  did  of  the  universe  and  to  publish  a  system  of 

not  give  them  this  special  modern  knowl-  reasoned  belief  for  wide  influence  upon 

edge  could  turn  in  order  to  find  out  the  the  Christian  community.     He  is  a  loyal 

present  attitude  of  the  medical  profes-  and  devoted  New  Englander ;  he  knows 

sion     toward     affections     at     one     time  his  Edwards  and  Taylor,  and  it  is  evi- 

thought  to  be  of  no  more  than  passing  dently    his    ambition    to    build    on    the 

consequence.     This   authoritative   refer-  foundation  of  the  New  England  theology. 

ence  book  is  undoubtedly  furnished  by  Edwards  and  Ritschl  figure  in  the  index 

the   present   volume,   which   contains   in  — an  excellent  addition  to  the  book,  by 

language  intelligible  to  the  non-medical  the  way — in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one, 

reader  all  that  is  now  known  of  these  and  it  is  the  German  who  is  spoken  of 

diseases   without   exaggeration   and   yet  with     disparagement.     Yet    a    broader, 

without  any  prudish  concealment  of  de-  fairer  man,  one  better  informed,  or  one 

tails  necessary  to  complete  the  true  pic-  more  truly  appreciative  of  the  significant 

ture.     The  question  of  race  suicide  and  in  facts  and  in  problems,  it  would  be  hard 

how   much  of  it  may  be  due  to  these  to  find   among  preacher  authors.      Dr. 

latent  evils  in  the  social  body  is  very^thor-  Gordon  does  not  mean  by  the  title  of  his 

oughly  discussed,  and  the  possible  reme-  book    that    he    has    final    statements    of 

dies,  legal  and  social,  pointed  out.   There  Christian  truth  to  offer.      His  ultimate 

is  much  that  is  appalling  in  a  work  of  conceptions    are  ultimate  in  significance 

t*his  kind,  since  it  shows  how  widespread  and  importance ;  they  are  the  "  greater 

are  the  physical  evils  inevitably  connected  aspects  of  faith,  which  stand  apart  from 

with  the  social  evil.     Such  information  the     mass     of     minor     things,"     "  the 

is  often  supposed  not  to  be  quite  proper  vaster  values  of  this  life  set  in  the  life  of 

for  those  who  are  not  especially  inter-  God."     It  is  helpful  to  one's  courage  to 

ested  in  medicine.     The  dangers,   how-  watch  this  attack  on  the  last  and  largest 

ever,  are  constantly  present  in  large  city  realities,  and  to  see  a  strong  and  lively 

life,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  the  merest  com-  optimism  appear  as  the  ultimate  from  his- 

mon  sense  that  some  knowledge  of  the  tory,  moral  principle  emerge  as  the  great, 

means    of    avoidance     and     suppression  true    word    from  the  universe,  and  the 
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/orld  become  our  Father's  house.  It  is 
i.  new  point  of  view  when  Christ  is  pre- 
sented as  the  rehgious  ultimate,  tho  the 
doctrine  hence  discerned  is  soundly 
orthodox,  the  "  highest  Christological 
tradition  of  the  Church."  The  least  satis- 
factory part  of  these  Lyman  Beecher  Lec- 
tures, tho  that  on  which  the  author  lays 
great  stress,  is  the  argument  for  the  Trin- 
ity in  the  final  chapter.  When  we  read 
of  the  ''  essential  social  nature  of  God," 
a  *'  God  with  a  society  in  Himself,"  and 
that  ''  God  is  an  infinite  man,"  we  must 
feel  that  Dr.  Gordon  has  attempted  what 
he  declares  is  impossible, — "  a  psychology 
of  God,  a  definition  of  the  mode  of  the 
divine  being ;  "  and  grateful  tho  we  are 
for  stimulus  and  uplift  from  his  worthy 
thought  and  his  manly  spirit,  we  turn 
with  fellow-feeling  to  the  opening 
stanzas  of  Whittier's  "  Eternal  Good- 
ness " : 

"  Who  fathoms  the  Eternal  Thought  ? 
Who  talks  of  scheme  and  plan? 
The  Lord  is  God !     He  needeth  not 
The  poor  device  of  man." 

The  Yoke  :  A  Story  of  the  Exodus.  By  Eliz- 
abeth Miller.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.,  ^1.50. 

The  days  when  Lowell  wrote : 

"  He  ought  to  let   Scripture   alone ;   'tis   self- 
slaughter, 
For  nobody  likes   Inspiration — and  water !  " 

would  appear  to  have  passed.  A  large 
audience  awaits  the  author  who  uses  the 
Bible  for  the  background  of  his  story. 
In  The  Yoke  we  have  another  novel 
of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  Nile  and 
the  desert.  Moses  appears  once  or  twice 
— a  shadowy  figure — Aaron  and  Miriam 
are  on  the  stage  several  times,  and  the 
plagues  that  devastated  the  kingdom  of 
the  ruler  who  "  hardened  his  heart " 
against  the  Israelites  always  come  In  the 
nick  of  time  to  help  the  minor  personages 
of  the  story,  who  are  entangled  in  the 
toils  of  a  very  good  plot.  A  novel  of 
such  a  period  comes  into  competition 
with  formidable  predecessors,  and  suffers 
from  it.  The  author  has  not  that  first 
hand  knowledge  of  Egyptian  archeology 
which  gave  Ebers's  novels  their  impor- 
tance, nor  the  strength  of  Glovatski, 
author  of  "  Pharaoh  and  Priest."  And 
we  would  throw  aside  these  and  all  the 


other  novels  of  ancient  Egypt  to  read 
again  that  wonderful  chapter  by  Andrew 
Lang  or  Rider  Haggard  where  the  Wan- 
derer with  the  spear-point  in  his  helmet 
sails  out  of  the  darkness  up  the  blood-red 
Nile  in  search  of  ''  The  World's  Desire." 
Yet  there  is  much  painstaking  work  in 
the  descriptive  passages,  the  characters 
have  character,  and  the  tale  is  interest- 
ing. Certain  flaws  of  diction  somewhat 
jar  upon  the  ear;  as,  "The  Delta, 
thridded  by  the  sea-hunting  Nile,"  "  the 
high-white  light  of  Dawn  was  breaking 
upon  the  century-long  night  of  Israel," 
"  her  figure  had  utter  grace,"  **  the 
marsh-hen  was  less  apparent  "  (after  it 
had  been  eaten!).  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  all  these  quotations  are  from  the 
first  chapter.  In  many  books  the  opening 
pages  I  re  decidedly  the  best,  as  if  the  au- 
thor grew  weary  or  careless  toward  the 
end  of  his  task.  The  Yoke  reverses  the 
order  and  grows  in  interest  as  well  as  in 
care  for  details  of  diction. 

The  Rainbow  Chasers.  A  Story  of  the  Plains. 
By  John  H.  Whitson.  Boston:  Little. 
Brown  &  Company,  ^1.50, 

For  accuracy  of  description  and  cor- 
rectness of  local  color  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  beat  this  novel  of  the  hundredth 
meridian.  The  author  knows  how  the 
'*  Arkansaw  Traveler  "  should  be  played, 
and  how  a  real  estate  boom  is  worked. 
He  depicts  the  prairie  dog  town,  the 
mirage,  the  wild  fire,  the  flood,  the  sod- 
house  with  the  minuteness  of  a  Dutch 
painter.  The  county-seat  fight,  the  pro- 
hibition campaign,  the  mortgage  industry 
and  all  the  other  peculiarities  of  Kansas 
politics  and  finance  are  included.  A 
diligent  search  for  errors  by  the  review- 
er, anxious  to  prove  his  competency  as  a 
critic,  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
only  'one ;  that  mammoth  volume,  vul- 
garly known  as  the  "  Herd  Book," 
wherein  are  recorded  the  biographies  of 
several  thousand  distinguished  Kansans 
(at  $12  apiece;  $25  for  portrait),  is  not 
by  Webb  Wilder,  the  author  of  '*  Annals 
of  Kansas  " ;  quite  another  kind  of  a  book. 
Certain  passages  in  the  story,  notably 
the  narrative  of  the  blizzard,  are  written 
very  effectively.  But  something  more  is 
needed  than  accuracy  of  detail  to  make 
a  story  real.  And  this  something  is  lack- 
ing.   Therefore  the  story,  tho  sensational 
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in  its  plot  and  incident,  is  not  interesting. 
The  characters,  tho  lifelike,  are  not  liv- 
ing. The  style  is  poor,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing of  the  vividness  and  power  of  ex- 
pression with  which  similar  matter  is 
treated  by  such  authors  as  Kipling  and 
Balestier  in  their  description  of  rival 
towns  in  Naulahka,  or  William  Allen 
White  in  his  stories  of  Kansas  politics. 
A  word  should  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
illustrations  by  Arthur  E.  Beecher,  for 
they  really  illustrate  the  story  and  are 
equally  veritistic. 

A  Bachelor  in  Arcady.    By  Halliwell  Sutcliff. 

New  York:    Thomas   Y.  Crowell  &  Co, 

$1.50. 
This  is  not  one  of  those  absorbing 
books  which  one  feels  the  need  of  finish- 
ing at  a  single  sitting.  One  can  take  it 
to  bed  and  go  tranquilly  off  to  sleep  in 
the  middle  of  it,  and  if,  next  day,  the 
maid  mislays  it  in  tidying  the  room,  one 
does  not  greatly  mind;  it  will  be  just  as 
pleasant  to  finish  it  a  week  hence.  Never- 
theless, it  has  its  own  quiet  charm.  The 
bachelor  who  tells  the  story,  a  story  of 
his  life  on  his  farm  among  the  hedge- 
rows of  old  England,  is  a  man  of  wide 
sympathies  and  close  observation.  The 
birds,  the  flowers,  his  dogs  and  his  cattle 
are  all  individuals  to  him,  and  he  notes 
their  characteristics  with  humor  and 
true  understanding.  It  is  the  kind  of 
book  that  makes  one  feel  that  one  would 
like  to  go  and  stay  a  while  with  the  hero ; 
to  go  hunting  with  him,  to  laugh  with 
him  over  the  absurd  episodes  of  farm 
life,  and,  above  all,  to  imbibe  something 
of  his  mellow  philosophy  and  delight  in 
nature.  One  hardly  knows  whether  to 
call  it  a  nature  book  or  a  novel ;  probably 
the  latter,  for  there  is  a  daughter  of  a 
neighboring  squire  who  slips  in  and  out 
of  the  pages,  and  in  the  end  the  bachelor 
finds  himself  a  benedict.  The  love  affair, 
however,  lacks  conviction,  and  one  feels 
that  it  was  probably  inserted  in  deference 
to  the  popular  taste. 

.^ 

Cap'n  Eri.  A  Story  of  the  Coast.  By  Joseph 
C.  Lincoln.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co.,  151.50. 

People  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to 
that  particular  upheaval  of  nature  which 
gave  to  the  world  the  little  point  of  land 
called  Cape  Cod.     It  not  only  furnishes 


a  delightful  place  in  which  to  spend  one's 
summer  vacation,  but  out  of  its  life  have 
grown  some  of  the  pleasantest  stories  of 
coast  life  that  were  ever  published. 
Cap'n  Eri  is  a  tale  of  three  captains,  who, 
having  given  up  active  sea  life,  have  set- 
tled down  on  shore  to  keep  house  to- 
gether— each  of  them  being  alone  in  the 
world.  In  time  the  duties  of  cooking 
and  dish  washing  pall  upon  them ;  the 
house  gets  more  and  more  dirty,  and  they 
are  reduced  to  the  expedient  of  advertis- 
ing in  a  matrimonial  journal  for  a 
woman  to  marry  one  of  them  and  keep 
house  for  the  three — first  tossing  up  a 
penny  to  decide  which  of  them  shall  be 
the  socrifice.  One  of  the  letters  received 
in  answer  is  from  a  wholesome  widow 
in  a  neighboring  village,  and  it  is  she 
who  in  time  marries  Cap'n  Eri,  tho  a 
good  many  things  happen  first.  It  is  a 
regular  Stocktonian  situation,  tho  not 
treated  in  the  Stocktonian  manner. 
There  is  no  hint  of  absurdity,  but  simple, 
original  humor,  and  through  it  all  that 
''  touch  of  nature  "  which  is  the  best  ap- 
peal to  almost  every  class  of  reader.  Re- 
cent visitors  to  Cape  Cod  report  that  the 
bloom  of  that  "  local  color  "  for  which  it 
has  been  famed  is  getting  somewhat 
rubbed  off  by  the  constant  influx  of  sum- 
mer boarders ;  so  one  is  the  more  glad  to 
come  across  a  book  like  this,  in  which 
Cape  Cod  types  and  Cape  Cod  atmos- 
phere are  preserved  unspoiled. 

Daphne  :  An  Autumn  Pastoral.  By  Margaret 
Sherwood.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  ^i.oo. 

The  very  spirit  of  Italy  breathes  from 
the  pages  of  this  charming  pastoral,  and 
as  we  follow  its  heroine  amid  laurel  and 
cypress,  roses  trailing  over  ancient  ruins, 
and  vineyards  whence  might  have  come 
old  Massic  and  Folernian,  it  is  easy  to 
beheve  that  the  gods  are  not  dead.  Noth- 
ing less  than  Apollo,  tho  he  appear  clad 
in  a  brown  golf  suit,  should  be  the  hero 
of  a  romance  which  blossoms  in  the  de- 
caying amphitheatre  of  a  palace  of  the 
Csesars.  And  so  it  quite  accords  with 
our  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  to  find 
him  again  on  earth,  keeping  the  flocks 
of  a  modern  Admetus,  allaying  with  his 
healing  art  the  sufferings  of  the  fever- 
smitten  shepherd  and  the  pain  in  a 
sprained    feminine    wrist,    but    busy    the 
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while  with  the  pagan  witchery  of  his 
music  in  stealing  the  heart  of  a  New 
York  rector's  daughter  despite  its  de- 
fenses of  a  New  England  conscience  and 
a  High  Church  lover.  It  relieves  the 
tension  of  supernatural  awe  cast  over 
both  reader  and  heroine  by  his  earlier 
apparent  omnipotence  to  find  toward  the 
end  that  this  latter-day  god  is  capable  of 
very  human  grief  and  impotent  despair 
when  crossed  in  his  love  for  a  maid ;  but 
that,  too,  after  all,  is  not  so  unlike 
Apollo. 

Christian  Thai.  By  M.  S.  Francis.  New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  |5i.5o. 

The  tiger  woman  in  this  story,  with 
noble  human  elements  in  her,  is  the  strik- 
ing character  in  it.  Defeated  in  an  am- 
bition to  achieve  a  career  for  herself,  this 
woman  adopts  Christian  Thai  with  the 
determination  to  make  him  a  great 
musical  artist  and  to  realize  through  him 
what  she  could  not  accomplish  in  her 
own  person.  But  a  beautiful  maiden 
floats  into  Thai's  life  and  exacts  a  love 
which  to  the  tiger  woman  seems  to 
threaten  the  art  development  of  her 
protege  and  which,  of  course,  calls  forth 
the  hostility  of  her  intense  and  powerful 
personality.  This  constitutes  the  situa- 
tion from  which  the  story  is  evolved.  It 
is  written  with  the  even,  sure  stroke  of 
the  practiced  writer,  and,  unlike  many 
books  which  exploit  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment, it  is  morally  wholesome. 

Children  of  the  Tenements.  By  Jacob  A. 
Riis.  Illustrated.  New  York :  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  ^1.50. 

The  stories  in  this  book  have  to  do 
with  many  phases  of  life  as  seen  in  the 
crowded  East  Side  and  about  Police 
Headquarters.  They  are  true  stories  for 
the  most  part,  tho,  as  the  author  con- 
fesses, he  has  sometimes  woven  a  num- 
ber of  isolated  episodes  into  a  connected 
narrative.  The  heroism  of  firemen,  the 
mutual  helpfulness  of  the  poor,  the  fes- 
tivities of  merry-makers,  the  infectious 
geniality  that  possesses  all  hearts  at 
Christmas  time,  are  some  of  the  themes. 
One  of  the  tales,  ''Little  Will's  Mes- 
sage," is  a  gem  of  simple  and  pathetic 
narration.  As  it  reads,  it  is  somewhat 
too  good  to  be  true,  but  let  us  hope  that 


tlic  main  incident  really  happened,  and 
that  through  the  kindness  of  a  captain 
of  detectives  the  joys  of  Christmas  did 
actually  descend  upon  three  little  starv- 
ing children  of  an  ex-convict,  huddled 
in  a  fireless  room  in  the  gas-house  dis- 
trict. The  other  stories  are  of  varying 
degrees  of  merit,  and  a  number  might 
better  have  been  omitted  altogether. 

Pebbles 

Nibs:  "  Didn't  you  say  Jones  was  a 
corker?"  Fibs:  "Yes,  he  works  in  a  bottling 
factory." — Princeton  Tiger. 

The  toad  is  squashy  and  fat  and  brown, 
He's  covered  with  dimples  upside  down, 
And  when  he's  stepped  on,  in  the  road, — 
Oh,  Gee !     I'm  glad  I  ain't  a  toad ! 

The  frog  is  really  not  so  bad. 
He  paddles  around  on  a  lily-pad. 
And  tho  he's  slimy,  he's  nice  and  slim, 
So,  really,  I  wouldn't  mind  being  him. 

— Yale  Record. 

....  A  subscriber  sends  this  in,  who  says  it 
was  written  by  her  daughter,  who  is  studying; 
philosophy : 

There  was  a  young  fellow  named  Bill, 
Who  did  not  believe  in  free  will. 

When  asked  to  saw  wood 

He'd  say,  "  Yes,  if  I  could ; 
But  I  feel  foreordained  to  sit  still." 

THE    IDEAL    SCHEDULE    AS    THE    FACULTY    WOULR' 

HAVE    IT. 
A.  M. 

4.45 — Arise,  bathe,  dress,  and  eat  breakfast. 

4.48 — Having  breakfast,  etc.,  study  three  hours.. 

7.48 — Study  52  minutes. 

8.40 — Chapel. 

9-1 — Lectures,   lectures,   recitations,   lectures. 

p.   M. 

I — Lunch. 

1.04-1. 37 — Mild  recreation,  or  familiar  inter- 
course with  classmates. 

1-37-2.30 — Recitation  or  lecture. 

*2.30-2.37 — Outdoor  sports  in  season. 

2.37-3.30 — Lecture  or  recitation. 

3-30-2,-2>7 — Conversation  (about  work)  with  in- 
structor. 

2)-Z7-^ — Laboratory  work,  recitations,  or  lec- 
tures! 

6-6.05— Supper  an^d  Academic  discourse  with, 
friends. 

6.05-9 — Study. 

9-12 — Work. 

12-3 — Grind. 

3-4.45 — Refreshing  slumber. 


*  May  be  spent  in  library,  if  preferred. 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 
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Two  New  Elements 

It  has  been  very  humiliating  to  real- 
ize that,  altho  nearly  eighty  chemical 
elements  are  known  to  science,  not  one 
of  them  was  discovered  in  this  coun- 
try. It  was  not  a  sufficient  defense  to 
say  that  all  of  them  were  discovered 
before  the  Americans  entered  the  field. 
Within  the  period  during  which  the 
last  dozen  of  them  have  been  isolated 
there  have  been  as  well  equipped  labo- 
ratories in  the  United  States  as  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  In  fact,  he- 
lium was  first  obtained  by  Dr.  Hille- 
brand,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  from  clevite,  before  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Prof.  William  Ramsay  in 
England,  but  he  supposed  the  gas  he 
extracted  to  be  nitrogen,  which,  in 
part,  it  was. 

This  week,  Dr.  Charles  Baskerville, 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  announces  to 
the  Chemists'  Club  of  New  York  that 
he  has  discovered  two  elements  allied 
to  thorium,  and  obtained  like  this  ele- 
ment from  monazite  sand.  Such  dis- 
coveries are  not  made  nowadays  by 
accident,  and  this  triumph  is  the  result 
of  ten  years  of  exceedingly  difficult 
and  delicate  work.  He  announced 
some  years  ago  that  what  is  known  as 
thorium  contained  traces  of  another 
element,  but  it  was  only  by  the  use  of 
radio-activity  as  an  instrument  of  re- 
search, according  to  the  method  we  de- 
scribed last  week,  that  the  new  element 
could  be  separated  and  purified,  and 
then  was  found  to  be  twin.  He  has 
prepared  altogether  about  three  grains 
of  the  salts.  Professor  Baskerville, 
working  with  Mr.  George  F.  Kunz,  one 
of  the  foremost  mineralogists  of  the 
country,  examined  for  their  fluorescent 
properties  under  different  kinds  of 
radiation  nearly  all  the  minerals  in 
the  collection  of  the  American  Mu- 
seum, and  discovered  in  many  in- 
stances that  minerals  of  all  kinds  from 
particular  localities  possessed  peculiar 


fluorescent  properties,  while  the  same 
minerals  from  other  localities  were 
unresponsive,  indicating  that  the  fluor- 
escence was  due  to  the  presence  of 
some  element  in  minute  quantities. 

The  new  elements  give  out  strong 
rays  which  penetrate  wood  or  metal, 
act  on  the  photographic  plate,  affect 
the  eye  like  light  and  discharge  electro- 
scopes. Like  the  other  radio-active  ele- 
ments, they  probably  have  very  high 
atomic  weights  and  are  similar  to 
thorium,  uranium,  radium  and  polo- 
nium. According  to  the  theory  now 
held,  large  atoms  like  these  are  break- 
ing up,  giving  off  electrified  particles 
and  producing  as  products  of  decom- 
position helium  and  other  gases. 

A  few  years  ago  thorium  was  only 
known  as  a  chemical  curiosity.  Now 
it  is  in  almost  every  city  home,  for  in 
the  form  of  its  oxide  it  constitutes 
about  99  per  cent,  of  the  Welsbach 
mantle,  which,  when  heated  in  the  gas 
flame  to  incandescence,  gives  off  such 
a  beautiful  white  light  that  gas  is  not 
likely  yet  to  be  displaced,  as  was  once 
expected,  by  its  rival  electricity.  It  is 
probable  that  everyone  who  has  a 
mantle  burner  possesses  some  of  the 
new  element. 

It  has  been  the  custom  recently  for 
the  discoverer  of  a  new  element  to 
name  it  after  his  native  land.  Thus 
the  three  elements  predicted  by  Men- 
deleeff  were  discovered  by  a  German, 
a  Frenchman  and  a  Scandinavian,  and 
therefore  bear  the  names  germanium, 
gallium  and  scandium.  Madame  Curie 
has  no  native  land,  for  she  is  a  Pole, 
but  she  followed  the  patriotic  custom 
and  named  the  element  she  discovered 
polonium.  A  Southerner  is  always 
more  of  a  states-man  than  a  nationalist, 
so  Professor  Baskerville  calls  one  of 
his  twin  elements  carolinium.  The 
other  he  has  named  berzelium,  after 
Berzelius,  the  Swedish  chemist,  who 
discovered  thorium  in  1828.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  United  States  has  no 
adjective.      Americum    would    be    am- 
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biguous,  and  columbium  is  already  in 
use  as  a  synomym  for  niobium,  so  we 
do  not  see  how  Professor  Baskerville 
could  have  done  better. 


The  Coal  Railroads  Case 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  the  anthracite  coal  railroad 
companies  is  something  that  was  to  be 
desired  for  the  promotion  of  justice  and 
the  good  of  the  public.  This  is  almost 
universally  admitted.  It  is  a  decision 
that  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Hearst.  What 
were  the  motives  that  led  him  to  begin 
and  to  press  the  prosecution  we  do  not 
know.  Some  say  he  sought  to  increase 
the  circulation  of  his  newspapers,  and  to 
gain  support  for  his  political  candidacy; 
others  assert  that  he  was  moved  by  a  de- 
sire to  serve  the  public  interest.  What- 
ever his  motive  was,  he  has  served  the  in- 
terests of  the  public,  striving  persistently 
with  much  determination  of  purpose,  and 
paying  all  the  costs.  And  he  has  done 
this  work  because  the  people's  official 
representatives  declined  to  do  it. 

What  has  thus  far  been  gained  ?  This 
decision  touches  the  merits  of  the  pend- 
ing controversy  only  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  refusal  of  the  companies  to  pro- 
duce certain  contracts  and  agreemen.ts. 
But  it  clearly  establishes  the  right  of  any 
citizen — even  if  he  be  not  directly  in- 
jured by  the  alleged  discrimination  in 
rates  or  pooling  of  traffic — to  file  a  com- 
plaint with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  demand  an  investiga- 
tion; it  establishes  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission to  make  inquiry  in  response  to 
such  a  complaint;  it  empowers  the  Com- 
mission to  demand  the  contracts,  agree- 
ments and  books  of  a  railroad  company 
with  all  the  force  of  ample  authority. 
Hereafter  the  Commission  will  not  be 
constrained  to  rely  upon  chance  informa- 
tion or  the  methods  of  a  detective.  If  a 
company  has  undertaken  to  grant  re- 
bates or  unlawful  rates,  no  contract  re- 
lating to  these  can  lawfully  be  withheld 
from  the  Commission.  The  decision  en- 
forces publicity  with  respect  to  unjust 
agreements  that  tend  to  make  monopo- 
lies. And  the  powers  thus  defined  may 
also  be  exercised  (as  the  statute  says) 
by  the  new  Bureau  of  Corporations. 

It    was    in    October,    1902,    that    Mr. 


Hearst,  through  his  counsel,  offered  to 
lay  before  the  Department  of  Justice 
documentary  evidence  that  these  coal 
railroad  companies  were  violating  the 
Anti-Trust  law.  That  evidence  included 
the  contracts  and  agreements  which  the 
companies  afterward,  when  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  de- 
clined to  produce.  The  District  Attor- 
ney at  New  York  was  instructed  to  re- 
ceive it  and  to  report  as  to  its  weight 
He  did  so.  No  action  has  since  been 
tal:en  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Assuming  that  the  Government  would 
not  proceed  against  the  companies  under 
the  Anti-Trust  law,  Mr.  Hearst  com- 
plained to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, alleging  that  the  same  com- 
panies were  violating  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce law  by  discrimination  in  rates,  by 
pooling  freight  traffic,  and  in  other  ways. 
A  hearing  on  this  complaint  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  railroad  companies'  refusal 
to  produce  the  contracts  with  the  coal 
companies  or  those  of  the  Temple  Iron 
Company.  In  the  Circuit  Court  Judge 
Lacombe  ruled  that  the  contracts  were 
irrelevant  in  these  proceedings,  remark- 
ing significantly  that  those  relating  to  the 
Temple  Iron  Company  would  be  relevant 
"  if  the  defendants  were  being  prosecuted 
under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  act  for 
entering  into  a  combination,  agreement, 
or  contract  in  restraint  of  trade."  It  is 
his  decision,  sustaining  the  companies' 
refusal,  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  now- 
reversed  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 

We  have  said  that  the  official  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  failed  or  declined 
to  proceed  against  these  companies. 
Ought  the  Department  of  Justice  to  have 
brought  suit  under  the  Anti-Trust  law? 
This  question  may  be  answered  in  part 
by  the  argument  of  the  Department's 
representative  in  New  York,  District 
Attorney  Burnett,  before  Judge  La- 
combe, in  which  he  asserted  that  the  com- 
panies had  combined  by  means  of  the 
Temple  Iron  Company  "  to  suppress 
competition  in  the  transportation  of 
coal ;  "  and  in  part  by  what  the  Supreme 
Court  said  in  its  decision  of  last  week: 

"  As  to  the  so-called  Temple  Iron  Company 
contracts,  it  appears  that  in  1889  certain  oper- 
ators in  the  anthracite  coal  region  organized  a 
competing  railroad,  with  a  view  to  carrying 
their  product  from  the  coal  region  to  market 
at  tidewater.     It  became  evident  that  this  com- 
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pany  was  lik(^^y  to  succeed,  and  to  construct 
a  competing  railroad  from  the  coal  fields  to 
the  sea.  With  a  view  to  acquiring  its  prop- 
erty, five  of  the  leading  railroad  carriers  pur- 
cha«:ed  the  collieries  whose  proprietors  were 
developing  the  new  scheme.  To  pay  for  these, 
the  charter  of  the  Temple  Iron  Company  was 
purchased  and  its  capital  stock  was  increased. 
"  The  company  issued  a  large  airrount  of 
stock  and  bonds,  and  the  contracting  railroad 
companies  agreed  among  themselves  and  with 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
as  trustee,  to  guarantee  a  6  per  cent,  dividend 
upon  the  Temple  Iron  Company  stock  and  the 
payment  of  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds. 
This  ended  the  building  of  an  independent 
line,  and  the  transportation  of  coal  from  the 
collieries  is  distributed  among  the  carriers  in- 
terested." 

These  remarks  may  indicate  what  the 
opinion  of  the  court  would  be  if  it  should 
ever  be  required  to  consider  the  bearing 
of  the  Anti-Trust  law  upon  these  rail- 
road companies ;  but  they  relate  to  only 
one  part — a  kind  of  holding  company — 
of  what  Judge  Lacombe  called  the  '*  ma- 
chinery of  the  combination."  Is  there 
any  one,  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
anthracite  trade,  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  combination  agreement 
as  to  prices,  freight  charges,  allotment 
and  regulation  of  output? 

We  do  not  think  a  rigid  enforcement, 
against  railroad  systems,  of  the  Anti- 
Trust  law  as  interpreted  by  recent  de- 
cisions is  to  be  desired  for  the  public 
good.  The  interests  of  the  people  can 
be  served  more  effectively  by  strict  su- 
pervision and  a  regulation  of  rates.  But 
if  the  Government  leads  the  people  to 
believe  that  it  regards  the  law  as  a  just 
and  useful  one,  and  shall  then  decline 
to  enforce  it  where  the  people  are  con- 
vinced that  unjust  and  harmful  com- 
binations exist,  it  must  not  be  surprised 
to  find  Mr.  Hearst  receiving  credit  and 
enjoying  popularitv  for  such  work  as  he 
has  already  done  and  for  his  purpose  to 
do  more  of  it.  The  situation  is  not  im- 
proved by  calling  his  followers  "  a  So- 
cialistic rabble."  Many  of  them  perceive 
his  unfitness  for  the  Presidential  office, 
but  are  willing  to  overlook  this  for  the 
reason  that  he  is  making  their  cause 
his  own.  He  could  not  more  surely  com- 
mend himself  to  a  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  than  by  attempting  to  enforce 
the  law  against  a  combination  that  al- 
ways suggests  to  them  the  intolerable 
arrogance  of  a  Baer. 


A  resolution  of  inquiry  addressed  to 
Mr.  Knox,  which  has  been  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Mr.  Hearst,  gives  the  At- 
torney-General a  good  opportunity  to 
send  to  Congress  a  frank  statement  in 
answer  to  certain  questions  which  recent 
events  suggest.  For  example,  why  the 
Anti-Trust  law  is  not,  and  ought  not,  to 
be  enforced  against  othercombinationsof 
parallel  railways,  which  appear  to  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  court's  interpretation  of  it 
in  the  Northern  Securities  decision ;  why 
the  criminal  provisions  of  it,  an  applica- 
tion of  which,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  said, 
was  a  logical  sequence  of  that  decision, 
are  not  to  be  enforced ;  whether  the  law 
ought  to  be  amended,  as  indicated  by  Mr. 
Justice  Brewer's  opinion,  so  that  reason- 
able restraint  of  trade  will  not  be  for- 
bidden ;  why  the  law  cannot  be  used  for 
the  restraint  of  those  combinations  of 
manufacturers  at  which  it  was  aimed, 
and  whether  he  is  still  of  the  opinion 
that  it  could  and  ought  to  be  made  ef- 
fective against  such  combinations  by  the 
imposition  of  that  interstate  transporta- 
tion penalty  which  he  once  suggested, 
but  which  the  Senate  declined  to  con- 
sider. Such  a  statement  is  needed  for 
the  guidance  of  intelligent  public  opin- 
ion, and  to  make  it  there  is  no  one  more 
competent  than  Mr.  Knox. 

The  Ideal  of  the  Small  Family 

An  article  by  Mrs.  Commander, 
which  we  publish  this  week,  presents  an 
ideal  which  appears  to  prevail,  but  which 
it  is  not  wholly  pleasant  to  face,  that  of 
the  small  family.  She  tells  us  that,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  the  large  city  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  higher  and  middle 
classes  in  it,  the  large  family  has  become 
unfashionable ;  that  married  people,  on 
the  testimony  of  physicians  who  know, 
want  two,  or  at  the  utmost  three,  chil- 
dren, or  none  at  all ;  and  that  it  is  the 
improvident  and  most  worthless  class  of 
the  population  that  are  freely  productive, 
but  whose  children  die  in  large  numbers. 
She  tells  us,  on  such  testimony,  that  the 
same  ideal  of  small  families  is  speedily 
accepted  by  foreign  immigrants,  Jew  and 
Gentile.  It  is  not  regarded  as  *'  nice,*' 
she  says,  to  be  burdened  with  a  large 
family.  The  fashion,  when  it  allows  any 
children  at  all,  seems  to  be  that  of  the 
man  who  said  he  would  not  take  a  mil- 
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lion   dollars   each   for   his   two  children,  its  responsibilities  and  burdens?    If  it  be 

and  would  not  give  six  cents  for  another,  true,  as  students  of  ethics  now  tell  us, 

These  are  provident  parents,  or  pos-  that  the  sense  of  duty,  of  obligation  to 

sible  parents,  but  is  not  their  foresight  our  kind,  of  that  which  makes  conscience 

much  too  short?   Is  the  French  ideal  bet-  and  right,  has  grown  out  of  the  obliga- 

ter  than  that  of  our  grandparents  ?    Is  it  tions  of  the  family  relation,  developing 

better  to  have  no  children,  or  only  one  or  from  the  self-sacrifice  and  protection  of 

two,  than  to  have  such  families  as  created  beasts  even  for  their  mates  and  their  off- 

our  nation?     We  would  present  a  few  spring,  is  it  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 

considerations  bearing  on  this  subject.  care  of  children  will  best  develop  those 

Is  it  well  that  the  human  race  should  qualities  that  make  man  and  woman  un- 

continue  in  existence  through  marriage  selfish  and  noble ;  and  is  not  this  worth 

and  parenthood?     Is  it  true  that  a  man  much    consideration   by    those    who    are 

is  better  than  a  beast,  and  that  it  is  well  truly  provident  for  the  higher  values  of 

that  the  big,  brainless  brutes  that  ruled  life?    And  do  we  not  find  that  the  office 

the  elder  age  have  been  supplanted  or  of  father  and  mother  actually  develops 

are  now  themselves  ruled  by  reasoning  these    higher    qualities    of    unselfishness 

men?    Is  it  well  that  the  cultivated  and  and  helpful  self-sacrifice  out    of    which 

populated    earth    should    revert    to    the  grow  the  sweetest  satisfactions  of  life, 

mastership    of    forest    and    python    and  and  which  supply  the  finest  examples  for 

tiger?      Are    men    and    women    better  the  honor  and  emulation  of  the  young? 

worth  raising  than  cattle?  Are  not  the  parents  who  devote  them- 

If  this  question  is  answered  with  rea-  selves   to  the   training  of  children,   and 

son,  let  possible  parents  answer  another,  who  must  do  it  if  they  are  worthy  of 

If  all  who  live  to  reach  the  age  suitable  children,  more  to  be  respected  than  those 

for  parenthood  should  marry,  how  many  who,    wilfully    denying    themselves    the 

children  should  each  ccuple  have  to  keep  privilege  of  self-sacrifice,  exhaust  their 

the    population    simply    stable,    without  energies  in  their  own  pleasures? 

loss,  supplying  their  own  places  for  the  And    yet    again,  is  it  not  more  than 

next  generation,  and  the  places  of  those  ''  nice,"  is  it  not  grand  and  beautiful  to 

who  die  before  reaching  the  age  of  mar-  see  a  family  of  many  children  growing 

riage?     And  if  a  considerable  number,  about  the  household  hearth?   Should  not 

for  good  reason  or  bad,  shirk  the  privi-  the  mother  and   father    who    have    the 

lege  of  marriage  and  parenthood,  how  power  and  will  to  raise  and  train  such  a 

many  more  children  would  be  required  family  be  proud  to  do  so?    There  is  task 

for   each    family   merely   to   supply   the  and  suffering  and  sacrifice  in  it,  but  is 

loss,  with  no  increase  of  numbers?  not  the  fair  product  many- fold  worth  it 

Another  question.  If  it  is  best,  if  it  all?  What  strength  and  honor  like  that 
is  a  collective  duty,  that  the  world  should  of  a  father  and  mother  thus  ruling  their 
be  populated ;  if  it  is  true  that  man  is  household  ?  What  glory  like  the  old  age 
incomparably  the  supreme  product  of  which  is  protected  and  crowned  by  the 
nature,  on  whom  individually  does  the  families  of  sons  and  daughters  who  bring 
duty  rest  of  supplying,  through  parent-  their  children  to  pay  loving  respect  and 
hood,  this  population  ?  Is  it  a  duty  prin-  support  to  declining  years  ?  That  is  the 
cipally  for  the  provident  or  for  the  im-  proud  privilege  of  those  who  disdain  not 
provident,  for  the  superior  or  for  the  in-  the  pains  and  labors  which  ally  man 
ferior,  for  the  moral  and  intelligent  and  nearest  to  the  creative  majesty  of  God. 
prosperous,  or  for  the  vicious  and  igno-  What,  then,  are  the  considerations  that 
rant  and  penniless  classes  of  our  people?  are  producing  the  false  ideal  which  Mrs. 
Is  there  an  ethical  consideration  which  Commander  observes  and  records? 
should  hope  that  the  children  of  the  hon-  Why  do  we  leave  the  maintenance  or  the 
est,  comfortable,  conscientious  classes  increase  of  our  population  to  the  immi- 
should  outnumber  the  children  of  the  grant,  or  to  the  improvident  or  worth- 
slums?  less,  while  those  who  can  produce  and 

Once  more,  is  the  character  which  is  train  worthy  children  remain  unmarried, 

implied  and  cultivated  in  the  avoidance  or  marry  late  in  life,  and  have  few  chil- 

of  the  privilege  of  parenthood  superior  to  dren  or  none? 

that  which  comes  from  the  acceptance  of  A  chief  reason  why  so  manv  of  the  very- 
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best  women,  who  would  make  the  best  do  not  teach  them  to  forego  the  luxuries 

mothers,  remain    unmarried,    is    because  acquired  by  years  of  toil,  that  they  may 

there  are  not  enough  good  and  worthy  begin  also  in  a  humble  scale  of  life,  and 

men    to   provide    them   husbands.      The  also  live  frugally  and  honestly  and  nobly 

fact  is  that  there  are  two  good,  pure,  for   their   children    and    their   children's 

high-minded  women  to  one  such   man.  children. 

Many  such  women  do  not  meet  the  man  «^ 

worthy  of  them  who  can  seek  them  in  yj^^   Feminine  Air 

marriage,  and  they  will  not  marry  a  man 

whom    they   cannot    respect.      They    do  In  the  report  of  the  Moseley  Educa- 

right.     The  only  remedy  for  this  evil  is  tion  Commission  just  published  in  Lon- 

the  cultivation  of  nobler  principles  in  our  don,  the  Commissioners  remark  on  the 

young  men.     This  is  the  business,  never  late  age  to  which  coeducation  of  the  sexes 

too  hopeful,  of  our  schools  and  churches,  is  continued  here.   They  observe  a  result 

There  is  no  other  remedy.  which  they  seem  to  deplore.     Says  Pro- 

A  kindred  reason  is  the  prudent  self-  f essor  Armstrong : 

ishness   of  young  men.     They   say   that  "  The  American  boy  is  not  being  brought  up 

they  cannot  afford  to  marry  on  a  small  to  punch  another  boy's  head  or  to  stand  after 

income  as  their  fathers  did.    This  "  can-  having  his  own  punched.    In  a  healthy  proper 

not "  is  simply  a  will  not.     It  is  what  the  manner  there  is  a  strange,  indefinable  feminine 

theologians  used  to  call  a  moral  inability,  ^'^  coming  over  the  men,  a  tendency  toward  a 

wholly    culpable.      They    pretend    that  ^^""l"^^^:,  '^  ^  ""^^  ^^^^  '^'  ^  ^^""^^'^  ^^"^  °^ 

young  women  are  not  willing  to  marry  ^^"^   ' 

on  a  moderate  income;  but  the  real  fact  We   understand   that   in  the   English 

is  that  they  are  too  selfish  to  deny  them-  schools,  where  female  teachers  are  dis- 

selves  the  liberties  and  the  ease  which  allowed,  it  is  considered  a  good  part  of 

marriage  would  abridge,  and  they  prefer  masculine   education    to   train   boys   to 

the  despicable  position  of  a  nursling  in-  punch  each  other's  heads,  and  to  enjoy 

cumbrance  on  their  father's  family  to  the  having  their  own  heads  punched.    Possi- 

only  dignified  position  for  a  grown  man,  bly  this  branch  of  education  is  not  suf- 

that  of  head  of  a  household ;  for  an  un-  ficiently  encouraged  in  the  United  States, 

married  man  is  but  half  a  man.     And  and  we  commend  this  point  to  the  attention 

this  results  in  late  marriages,  if  the  par-  of  our  college  presidents ;  andyetwewon- 

ties  marry  at  all,  and  by  that  time  pru-  der  if  Professor  Armstrong  attended  one 

dence  easily  seems  a  duty,  and  children  of  the  masculine  school  functions  called  a 

are  few.    Or,  if  they  marry  earlier,  and  football  game.  It  would  have  appeared  to 

they  are  well  mated  in  love  of  comfort-  us  that  in  this  game,  which  represents  the 

able  ease,  the  restraints  of  home  are  too  most  honored  branch  of  high  school  and 

irksome  to  allow  children  to  interrupt  the  college  pedagogy,   there  is   all   of  that 

pleasures  and  excitements  of  society  life,  healthy  modicum  of  offensive  vigor  and 

They  think  it  vulgar  to  have  children  patient  endurance  of  pushes,  punches  and 

grow  up  around  them.  kicks  which  might  be  desired  by  an  Eng- 

Those ,  fathers  do  wisest  who  encour-  Hsh    education.     Indeed,    it    has    been 

age  their  sons  to  marry  early,  who  help  proudly  claimed  that  the  American  game 

them  to  do  it,  and  who  bid  them  seek  is  more  manly  and  less  feminine  than  the 

their  young  partners  who  are  fitted  by  English. 

ability,  culture  and  character  to  be  the  That  "  feminine  air  coming  over  the 

willing  mothers  of  worthy  children.  Those  men,"  and  that  "  sexless  tone  of  thought" 

mothers  do  best  who  teach  their  daugh-  are  worth  thinking  of.     We  would  like 

ters  that  they  may  hope  to  marry  in  the  to  know  what  it  means;  indeed,  we  can 

prime  of  their  youth,  and  that  their  dolls  believe  that  the  complaint  is  partly  justi- 

suggest  the  mother  love  which  they  will  fied  by  the  facts.    But  exactly  what  does 

give    to    their    own    children.      Those  it  indicate?     We  know  that  in  a  tribe 

parents  are  guilty  of  a  great  wrong  to  that  lives  by  war  the  "  feminine  air  "  is 

their    children,    to    society    and    to    the  very  different  from  the  masculine.     It  is 

world  who  desire  to  keep  their  grown  submissive ;  it  does  not  swagger  about 

up  sons  and  daughters  about  them,  and  with  weapons  on  edse  for  a  fig^ht.     We 
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have  observed  this  mahgn  and  leveHng 
influence  of  civihzation  and  culture,  that 
it  makes  men  more  feminine,  and  women 
more  mascuHne.  The  men  that  stop 
punching  lose  the  air  of  punchers;  they 
become  peaceable  and  mild — may  we  say 
more  Christian?  That  comes  in  time  to 
produce  a  ''  sexless  tone  of  thought,"  a 
harmonization  of  the  interests  and  ideals 
of  men  and  women,  perhaps  too  much 
in  line  with  the  Beatitudes. 

That  old  and  wise  moral  philosopher, 
Cicero,  somewhere  remarks  that  he  likes 
to  see  an  old  man  who  preserves  some- 
thing of  the  fire  of  youth,  and  a  youth 
who  possesses  something  of  the  gravity 
and  foresight  of  age.  Is  it  not  a  kindred 
excellence  when  the  extremes  of  a  sexful 
condition  of  society  are  merged  in  the 
comparatively  sexless  tone  of  thought 
which  makes  men  more  gentle,  and 
women  more  independent  than  a  cruder 
period  cultivated  or  allowed?  We  may 
be  pardoned  for  not  being  impressed  by 
the  value  of  the  criticism,  and  for  be- 
lieving that  the  prolonged  period  of  co- 
education has  a  good  result  for  decency 
and  good  order  if  it  makes  less  of  the 
ability  to  punch  and  be  punched,  and 
more  of  the  courtesy  and  civility  which 
belong  to  decent  society.  We  less  fear 
the  feminization  of  our  young  men  than 
we  do  the  possible  infection  of  the  young 
women  in  coeducational  institutions  with 
some  of  the  lawless  and  rude  customs 
with  which  boys  too  often  celebrate  their 
class  rivalries. 

The  Anglo-French  Treaty 

Before  the  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  was  signed,  its  pro- 
visions were  allowed  to  become  public 
so  far  as  to  assure  the  two  Cabinets  that 
it  would  meet  popular  approval.  Our 
readers  have  already  been  informed  of  its 
nature,  and  what  we  have  now  to  con- 
sider is  its  effect  on  the  politics  of  the 
world  beyond  the  signatory  Powers. 

The  things  settled  are  of  no  very  great 
importance,  except  as  they  have  been  the 
occasion  of  friction.  The  French  occu- 
pation of  a  fraction  of  the  Newfoundland 
coast  was  a  small  matter,  and  so  was  the 
non-acquiescent  French  sentiment  over 
the  British  control  of  Egypt.  Now  this 
is  accepted,  and  England  will  be  free  to 
use  the   surplus  of  Egyptian   funds   for 


economic  purposes.  French  interests  in 
Morocco  are  recognized,  but  England 
loses  no  commercial  or  strategic  advan- 
tage. The  chief  French  gain  is  in  access 
to  Lake  Tchad  and  the  interior  of  Africa 
by  a  new  seaport ;  but  none  of  these  mat- 
ters were  worth  fighting  or  quarreling 
over. 

The  chief  advantage  of  this  new  treaty, 
following  the  treaty  of  arbitration,  is  that 
it  assures  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  countries.  This  jealousy,  not  to  say 
hostility,  was  wholly  unreasonable.  They 
are  closest  neighbors,  and  multitudes  of 
Englishmen  spend  their  winters  in 
France.  The  quick  and  complete  re- 
versal of  the  bitterness  lately  existing  is 
evidence  how  little  real  reason  there  was 
for  it. 

But  the  rapprochement  of  France  and 
Great  Britain  seems  also  to  indicate  the 
weakening  of  the  bands  that  tied  France 
to  Russia.  France  leaned  on  Russia  for 
protection  against  Germany,  and  Russia 
has  used  France  for  her  own  ends.  Since 
the  war  of  1870  France  has  become  the 
greatest  colonizing  Power  in  the  world 
after  Great  Britain,  and  has  created  a 
navy  second  only  to  the  English.  With 
her  increased  strength  and  with  the  new 
good  will  of  Great  Britain,  France  does 
not  so  much  need  to  depend  on  Russia. 
Indeed,  her  interests  and  those  of  Rus- 
sia are  not  the  same. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  Russian  war 
party  is  troubled  by  this  new  develop- 
ment. Russia  is  now  engaged  in  a  most 
serious  war,  and  may  need  the  help  of 
France.  But  that  help  she  will  not  get, 
for  France  and  Great  Britain  are  agreed 
to  limit  the  scene  of  war.  Russia  must 
fight  her  battle  with  Japan  alone,  and 
under  serious  disadvantages.  If  she 
wants  moral  aid,  or  anything  more,  she 
must  look  to  Germany.  Russia  feels  that 
Great  Britain  is  her  one  foe,  who  dis- 
putes with  her  the  Empire  of  Asia,  and 
who  stands  in  the  way  of  possession  of 
Pekin.  Great  Britain  and  Japan  stand 
together  to  protect  China  from  dismem- 
berment, and  doubly  angry  is  Russia  that 
at  this  hour  of  her  trial  the  British  are 
moving  on  Tibet.  That  France  should 
just  now  ally  herself  with  Great  Britain 
seems  to  the  war-lords  of  Russia  like 
desertion  and  treachery. 

But  yet  it  makes  for  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  the  world,  for  Russia  is  not  with 
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but  against  the  world,  and  will  continue 
to  be  until  the  well-meaning  Czar  begins 
really  to  rule.  Germany  can  hardly  do 
anything  to  help  Russia.  She  may  sup- 
plant France  in  the  alliance  of  the  latter 
with  Russia,  but  she  will  give  no  sub- 
stantial aid.  Russia  may  try  to  combine 
the  Continental  nations  to  withstand  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Peril,  which  they  now  pre- 
tend to  fear  even  as  do  they  the  Yellow 
Peril ;  but  without  France  and  Italy  and 
Spain  and  Holland  and  Belgium  and 
Scandinavia  and  Switzerland,  which  will 
have  no  part  in  a  commercial  boycott. 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have 
no  reason  to  fear.  Russia  is  just  now 
like  an  overgrown  whale  pursued  by  a 
venturesome  sword-fish,  and  the  other 
fishes  of  the  sea  are  glad  to  agree  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  thresh  of 
tail  and  the  thrust  of  sword. 


Farm    Colonies 

The  drift  of  the  city  countryward  is 
finding  a  new  expression  in  co-operative 
colonizing.    Colonies  have,  as  a  rule,  not 
succeeded  well  in  the  United  States ;  but 
those   undertaken    with   a    clear    under- 
standing of  the  social  problem  are  getting 
a  permanent  hold  upon  the  soil.     The 
Salvation  Army  organized  its  first  colony 
in  the  United  States  in  1898.    Its  object 
was  not  to  gather  a  group  of  sympathetic 
reformers,   men  with  crotchets  in  their 
heads,  and  endeavor  to  work  out  a  har- 
monious result ;  it  aimed  merely  to  give 
an  opportunity  for  worthy  families  to  be- 
come home-owners,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions.     The  real  problem  of  poverty 
does  not  concern  unmarried  individuals, 
but  families  that  have  children  to  feed 
and  for  whom  clothing    and    education 
must  be  provided.     There  are  thousands 
of  these    families,   huddled   together   in 
single  rooms  in  the  tenements    of    our 
larger  cities.    They  sleep  on  the  floor  as 
a    rule,    and    with    inadequate    clothing. 
Their  food  is  of  the  cheapest  sort  and  un- 
fitted   to    sustain    physical    vigor.      The 
colonizing  efforts  of  the  Salvation  Army 
are  based  on  the  idea  that  families  should 
not  be  broken  up  in  the  effort  to  save  in- 
dividuals— that  the  congestion  of  city  life 
can  best  be  relieved  by   moving  whole 
families  to  neighborhoods  where  they  can 


be  taught  better  methods  of  production. 
Mr.  Booth's  maxim  is 

"  Place  the  waste  labor  on  the  waste  land,  by 
means  of  the  waste  capital,  and  thereby  convert 
the  trinity  of  waste  into  a  unity  of  production." 

At  Fort  Amity,  Colorado,  the  colony 
farm    consists    of    two   thousand    acres, 
along  the  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  This  farm  is  situated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  River  and 
is  capable  of  almost  unlimited  expansion. 
The  soil  is  rich  and  the  climate  is  superb. 
The  market  for  farm  products  is  of  the 
best,  as  the  principal  cattle  markets  of  the 
Western   States   can  be   reached,   while 
shipments  of  beets  and  melons  can  be 
made     to     Eastern     markets.       Alfalfa 
thrives  in  this  section  as  almost  nowhere 
else  in  the  world,  producing  the  best  of 
butter  and  honey,  and  fattening  the  cattle 
with  three  or  four  croppings  a  year.  The 
prairie   soil   produces  magnificent  crops 
of  fruits,  berries  and  vegetables.     There 
are   about   three   hundred   colonists,   in- 
cluding men,  women  and  children,  and 
the  experiment  is  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  a  success.    An  orphanage  has  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  based  on  the 
theory  that  orphans,  marrying  as  they 
grow  up,  form  the  best  of  colonists.     A 
credit  association  has  been  established — 
the  first  in  America — on  the  plan  of  the 
Raiffeisen    village    loan    associations    of 
Germany.     It  is  proposed  to  establish  a 
sanitarium  for  laboring  people.  Adequate 
school    houses    have    been    erected,    but 
these  are  to  be  united  into  a  large  union 
school.     With  all  the  rest  postal  money 
order  service  has  been  established.  There 
are  other  colonies  established  in  Califor- 
nia and  in  Ohio.      About  twenty  miles 
from  Cleveland  the  owners  of  a  beautiful 
strip  of  land,  fringed  with  wood,  deeded 
the  same  to  the  Salvation  Army,  while 
other     citizens     of     Cleveland     donated 
twenty  thousand  dollars  in  money.   This 
colony  is  at  present  in  its  incipient  stages, 
but  promises  to  be  most  important  in  its 
results. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  object 
is  not  simply  charity  toward  a  few  peo- 
ple, but  is  intended  to  be  an  experiment 
in  the  way  of  drafting  surplus  population 
from  the  larger  cities.  It  is  understood 
by  social  reformers  that  the  tide  country- 
ward  has  so  far  taken  hold  only  of  the 
well-to-do  classes,  and  has  had  very  little 
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effect  upon  the  very  poor.  The  steam 
age  herded  these  people  where  labor  was 
most  easily  obtained,  very  decidedly 
weakening  the  power  for  individual  en- 
terprise. The  deepest  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  inducing  the  day  laborer  to  leave 
the  city  is  not  lack  of  rapid  transit,  but 
the  lack  of  capital  for  enterprises  that 
are  open  before  him  in  the  country.  He 
is  alike  without  taste  for,  and  experience 
in,  agricultural  affairs.  The  Farm  Col- 
ony undertakes  to  meet  these  difficulties 
by  moving  families  instead  of  individuals, 
and  by  such  loans  as  will  enable  them  to 
get  a  start  in  land  culture.  This  scheme 
has  proved  to  be  a  wise  one.  The  family 
will  in  the  long  run  prove  to  be  an  eco- 
nomic organization — the  wife  and  chil- 
dren furnishing  unpaid  labor. 

Mr.  Booth  reports: 

"  A  father  cultivating  his  own  land,  while  the 
children  are  earning  money  by  picking  berries 
for  a  neighboring  farmer;  the  wife  looking 
after  the  home,  the  poultry,  the  cow,  and  pre- 
paring the  meals — all  busy,  all  earning  money, 
and  self-supporting." 

The  Army  only  had  to  start  this  family 
with  a  cottage,  a  team,  agricultural  im- 
plements and  seed. 

The  mistake  of  undertaking  to  create 
a  strictly  farming  population  has  not  been 
made.  A  better  plan  was  learned  from 
recent  efforts  to  colonize  Jews.  All  the 
colonies  failed  until  the  trades  were  taken 
as  well  as  farm  laborers — that  is,  until  a 
complete  community  was  founded,  where 
all  sorts  of  enterprises  were  carried  on 
together.  Some  of  the  colonists  at  Fort 
Amity  and  elsewhere  are  carpenters, 
masons  and  teamsters.  All  of  these  find 
abundant  employment,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  creating  for  themselves  landed 
homes,  with  cottages  and  barns.  Most 
of  the  colonists  have  more  or  less  house- 
hold goods.  These  are  shipped  for  them, 
and  the  settlement  is  made  upon  plots  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  acres  each — each  plot 
having  a  house  and  agricultural  tools. 
Horses,  cows,  pigs  and  poultry  are  fur- 
nished for  a  beginner.  This  creates  a 
debt  against  the  colony.  In  return  he  is 
set  at  work  upon  irrigating  ditches, 
fences,  etc.,  at  $2  a  day,  half  of  this 
being  credited  on  his  debt  and  the  other 
half  going  to  his  living  expenses,  until 
his  land  begins  to  bring  an  income.  At 
Fort  Amity  every  colonist  had  dis- 
charged his  entire  debt  early  in  1902 — 


that  is,  inside  of  four  years.  The  result 
is  that  each  family  is  at  present  living  in 
a  neat  stone  cottage,  with  at  least  twenty 
acres  of  land,  without  debt  and  with  so- 
cial surroundings  of  a  stimulating  sort. 
Land  values  are,  of  course,  going  up,  and 
at  Fort  Amity  are  double  what  they  were 
in  1898. 

Considering  the  general  experience  of 
colonizing  efforts,  it  is  natural  that  the 
Salvation  Army  should  be  pressed  with 
such  questions  as  these:  What  do  you 
think  will  be  the  outcome  of  any  general 
effort  along  these  lines?  Have  we  to 
select  our  colonists  very  carefully,  or  are 
we  on  the  road  of  a  very  general  move- 
ment? Are  the  colonists  willing  to  meet 
their  liabilities?  The  answer  to  the  first 
question  is  given  by  General  Booth  that 
no  success  in  colonizing  may  be  looked 
for  unless  on  a  large  scale — sufficiently 
large  to  make  the  settlement  interesting 
and  lively — not  a  mere  hamlet  or  group 
of  houses.  There  must  be  no  effort  at 
conformity  of  political  or  religious  views. 
The  work  must  be  sufficiently  large  to 
carry  the  incidental  supervising  expenses, 
and  there  must  be  on  hand  experienced 
and  devoted  men  and  women  to  super- 
vise it.  To  another  question  the  reply  is 
that  colonists  are  not  only  willing  but 
eager  to  pay  off  their  debts  and  make  the 
colony  a  success.  But  were  this  not  so, 
the  rise  in  land  values  would  afford  pro- 
tection against  loss.  "  Experience  shows 
few  outlets  for  capital  so  free  from  risk 
as  colonization  schemes  honestly  and 
sensibly  managed."  This  statement  is 
made  after  an  experience  with  severe 
drought,  insect  pests,  interest  paid  on 
borrowed  capital,  and  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  securing  a  market. 

Farm  colonies  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Salvation  Army  have  been  created 
in  South  Africa  and  Australia,  as  well  as 
in  England.  It  has  been  found  advisable 
in  all  the  English  colonies  to  make  large 
grants  of  land  and  annual  grants  of 
money  to  aid  these  efforts.  In  Rhodesia 
three  thousand  acres  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  Army,  and  Western  Australia 
has  set  apart  twenty  thousand  acres. 
Charles  Roper  reports  that,  after  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  working  of 
these  colonies,  he  is  convinced  that  mod- 
ern society  has  hit  upon  "  a  great  dis- 
covery in  the  way  of  eliminating  the 
poorest  classes."    Some  time  ago  the  sug- 
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gestion  was  made  that  our  own  Govern-  heresy  against  Prof.  Borden  P.  Bowne. 

ment  should  take  up  colonization  in  con-  We  also  presume  that  Mr.   Cooke  was 

nection  with  its  scheme  for  extensive  ir-  egged  on  to  his  attack  by  older  men,  pos- 

rigation.     If  it  be  worth  while  to  spend  sibly  a  bishop  or  two,  whose  conscience 

two  millions  in  placing  water  on  a  tract  retains  its  stubbornness  while  losing  its 

of  arid  land,  why  not  spend  twice  that  intelligence.     They  are  men  who  do  not 

sum  profitably  in  placing  colonies  upon  know   that   the   world   moves,   and   that 

the  land?    A  more  formal  effort  is  now  theology  also  learns  something  with  the 

before  Congress,  in  the  form  of  a  bill  to  years.     We  are  by  no  means  sure  that 

create  a  Colonization  Bureau,  under  the  Professor  Bowne  is  orthodox  after  the 

direction  of  a  Commissioner  of  Coloniza-  full  pattern  of  the  Wesleys.     Possibly  in 

tion,  in  connection  with  the  Department  the  early  days  of  Methodism  he  would 

of  the  Interior.    It  is  provided  that  poor  have  been  condemned  and  silenced ;  but 

families  may  have  from  $500  to  $1,500  it  indicates  both  the  strength  of  the  cur- 

in  cash,  or  materials,  advanced  to  them  rent  and  the  essential  soundness  of  the 

by  the  Government,  to  enable  them  to  new  theology  that  Dr.   Buckley  should 

create  homes.    In  addition  forty  acres  of  have  been  Professor  Bowne's  enthusias- 

irrigated    and    eighty    acres     of    non-  tic  advocate  before  the  New  York  East 

irrigated  land  may  be  assigned  to  any  Conference.    We  give  our  heartiest  con- 

honOrMe,  worthy  family.    The  subject  is  gratulations  first  to  the  Conference  and 

certainly  one  of  the  most  important  re-  to  the  Methodist  Church,  which  it  repre- 

cently  taken  up  by  political  economists.  sents,  that  it  has  almost  unanimously  re- 

ji  fused  to  sustain  the  assault  against  rea- 
It  was  "  a  just  and  true  ver-  sonable  Christian  faith ;  and  next  to  Pro- 
Senator     ^.^^„  ^^.^       ,      ^^^^g  j^  g^j^_  fessor  Bowne,  who  represents  the  schol- 

^""''^^  tencing  United  States  Senator  arship  and  mtelligence  of  his  Church, 
Burton,  of  Kansas,  to  prison  for  six  and  whoni  we  are  happy  to  remember 
months.  Further,  it  was  a  healthy  ver-  ^s  havmg  been  for  a  number  of  years  be- 
dict.  It  is  a  warning  to  other  legislators  ^^\^  ^^  went  to  the  Boston  University  a 
that  they  must  not  sell  their  services  in  Yf^ued  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
promoting  legislation  for  money.  Then,  The  Independent. 
by  parity  of  reason,  if  not  of  enactment,  *^ 
they  must  not  sell  their  services  for  any  Bg^ea  Somewhat,  we  imagine,  to  the 
other  personal  favor,  as  for  assistance  in  ^^^^^  ^  surprise  of  the  President  and 
re-election.  They  must  not  help  on  trustees  of  Berea  College,  they 
questionable  bills  for  pensions  or  local  found  courage  at  their  meeting  the  other 
appropriations,  or  questionable  appoint-  day  to  resolve  to  contest  the  constitution- 
ments  to  office,  with  the  view  of  securing  ality  of  the  act  just  passed  by  the  legis- 
a  return  to  a  five  thousand  dollar  lature  of  Kentucky  forbidding  the  in- 
legislative  job  for  two  or  six  years,  struction  in  that  college  to  be  carried  on 
The  principle  is  the  same,  even  if  the  law  as  it  has  been  from  a  period  before  the 
is  not  as  explicit.  It  was  a  terrible  scan-  Civil  War.  The  college  was  started  for 
dal  when  the  Star  Route  frauds  were  ex-  the  definite  purpose  of  educating  any 
posed,  or  earlier,  when  Oakes  Ames,  of  youth  that  would  come,  of  whatever  sex 
Massachusetts,  and  James  Brooks,  of  or  color,  and  the  experiment  was  a  sue- 
New  York,  were  called  before  the  bar  of  cess.  The  white  youth,  in  their  eager- 
the  House  for  censure  of  their  conduct  ness  for  education,  came  from  their 
in  the  Credit  Mobilier  affair.  This  mountain  homes,  and  learned  that  they 
conviction  of  Senator  Burton  may  now  were  not  contaminated  by  sitting  in  class- 
make  some  others  tremble,  and  persuade  rooms  with  those  of  a  darker  skin.  Con- 
some  other  thrifty  legislators  to  keep  just  siderable  money  was  given  to  the  college 
within  the  letter  of  the  law.  definitely  pledged  to  colored  education. 

^  But  the  late  policy  of  the  college  has  been 
Professor  Bowne's    ^^    ^^    "°^    question  to  seek  white  patronage,  while  not  par- 
Ac  uittal            ^^^^  ^^^  ^tw.   George  tictilarly  encouraging  colored  applicants, 
cqui  a             ^    Cooke  thought,  or  It  has  been  freely  declared,  and  as  round- 
thought  he  thought,  he  was  doing  God  ly  denied,  that  President  Frost's  inner 
service    when    he    brought    charges    of  desire  was  to  make  it  a  white  college  and 
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send  the  colored  students  elsewhere. 
Meanwhile  the  wave  of  growing  viru- 
lence excited  by  the  progressive  elevation 
of  the  late  slave  race  reached  Kentucky 
and  led  to  the  enactment  of  this  law  for- 
bidding co-education  of  colors  in  any  in- 
stitution, or  their  education  within  forty 
miles  of  e^ch  other  by  any  such  institu- 
tion. The  record  of  the  officers  of  Berea 
in  opposing  this  act  is  correct^  but  it  was 
charged  that  they  were  not  much  dis- 
appointed or  grieved  at  their  failure,  and 
they  certainly  began  planning  how  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  senti- 
ment which  they  had  for  fifty  years  been 
opposing.  But  the  protests  of  some  of 
the  trustees  have  persuaded  President 
Frost  and  the  board  that  it  is  best  to  fight 
the  law  in  the  courts.  Its  constitution- 
ality is  most  doubtful,  and  a  similar  law 
was  overturned  by  the  Florida  courts. 
Whether  or  not  it  may  come  within  the 
reserved  power  of  a  State  to  annul  the 
long  exercised  rights  of  an  incorporated 
institution,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  a  moral 
outrage  to  forbid  youth  any  longer  to  at- 
tend a  school  to  which  they  have  been 
freely  admitted  for  half  a  century. 

President  Roosevelt  P^.  P^^P^^^  O^^.t^e 
to  the  Publishers  Periodical  Publish- 
I  ers  Association  of 
America  is  acquaintance  and  fellowship 
and  mutual  aid  in  matters  of  common 
concern.  Their  first  dinner  in  Wash- 
ington was  an  occasion  notable  for  the 
presence  of  the  best  known  author  in  the 
United  States,  and  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific, Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  for 
an  address  by  him.  He  deprecated  every 
utterance  in  the  press  of  discourtesy  to- 
ward other  nations,  anything  that  would 
produce  irritation  or  would  be  resented 
if  spoken  of  us.  Naturally  the  responsi- 
bilities of  his  office  compel  Mr.  Roose- 
velt to  observe  the  evil  of  national  boast- 
fulness  or  truculence.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  the  ethical  direction  to  which 
the  President's  speeches  tend.  It  is  a 
happy  thing  for  the  country  that  he 
preaches  honesty,  fairness,  justice,  cour- 
age and  self-restraint,  as  well  as  prac- 
tices these  virtues.  In  this  address  he 
dwelt  on  the  principle,  so  familiar  in 
biblical  teaching,  that  *'  a  man  whose 
morality  is  expressed  merely  in  the  non- 
infringement of  law  is  a  pretty  poor  crea- 


ture." That  rule  of  willing  extra-legal 
service  is  what  has  sometimes  been  called 
the  second-mile  morality,  referring  to  our 
Lord's  command  that  if  an  officer  im- 
presses one  to  go  with  him  a  mile,  he 
should  go  with  him  twain,  adding  some- 
thing of  good  will  to  what  is  strictly  re- 
quired. A  good  citizen  is  one  who  gives 
more  service  to  the  State  than  the  law 
demands,  and  does  not  take  in  business 
every  possible  legal  advantage. 

A  new  and  quite  interesting  point  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Civil  Code  of 
Hammurabi,  that  code  w^hich  is  a  thou- 
sand years  older  than  Moses  and  the 
earliest  of  all  know^n  documents  in  the 
history  of  legislation,  w^as  brought  out 
by  Prof.  D.  G.  Lyon,  of  Harvard,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society  last  vs^eek.  Three  w^ords  in  the 
introduction  to  the  Code,  "  ina  pi  matim," 
he  translates  ''  in  the  language  of  the 
country,"  instead  of  simply  "  in  the 
land,"  as  other  commentators  have 
given  it.  That  is,  Hammurabi  declares 
that  he  promulgated  his  Code  in  the 
vernacular,  the  common  language  of 
the  people,  and  not  in  the  old  Sumerian, 
the  language  of  the  scholars.  Doubt- 
less the  laws  had  existed  in  the  old  lan- 
guage, but  the  King  claims  credit  for 
having  compiled  and  published  them 
in  a  language  anybody  could  under- 
stand. And  it  is  notable  that  the  words 
are  spelled  out,  in  the  easiest  way, 
without  contractions.  Hammurabi  did 
not  believe  in  "  Law  Latin."  He 
wanted  all  knowledge  brought  to  the 
common  people. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories, admitting  Oklahoma  and  the  In- 
dian Territory  as  one  State,  and  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  as  a  second,  de- 
serves general  approval.  It  is  time  they 
became  States,  but  we  do  not  want  four 
small  States  after  the  pattern  of  Nevada 
and  Wyoming. 

We  are  glad  that  Secretary  Moody  has 
thought  it  worth  w^hile  to  reply  to  the 
mischievous  falsehoods  which  represent 
the  "  Mayflower  "  as  the  "  President's 
yacht."  She  has  never  been  diverted 
from  her  duties  for  his  use,  and  he  has 
never  traveled  in  her  but  94  miles,  and 
on  Government  business. 
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The  New  President  of  the  Blome 
Insurance  Company 

Elbridge    Gerry    Snow,    Vice-Presi- 
dent, was  last  week  elected  President  of 
the  Home  Insurance  Company  in  place  of 
John     H.     Washburn,  who    declined    a 
re-election.      Mr.     Snow    was    born    at 
Barkhampsted,     Connecticut,     in     1841. 
He   first   studied   law,   but   soon   turned 
his    attention    to    insurance:      In     1862 
he     became     a     clerk      in      the     main 
office  of  the  Home 
Insurance    Com- 
pany, where  he  re- 
mained   for   nine 
years.      In    1871-2 
he    was    interested 
in     an     insurance 
agency  of  his  own, 
and  afterward   re- 
.  t  u  rned    to    the 
Home    Insurance 
Company    and   be- 
came   State    agent 
for  Massachusetts, 
with    headquarters 
at    Boston,    where 
he    also    formed-  a 
partnership     under 
the   firm   name   of 
Hollis  &  Snow,  for 
doing    insurance 
business.     In  1885 
he  was  elected  Sec- 
retary of  the  Home 
Insurance      C  o  m- 
pany  and  returned 
to  New  York.     In 
1888    Mr.    Snow 
was    made    Vice- 
President   and   held    that   position    until 
his    election    as    President    last    week. 
The  two   Vice-Presidents  are   Emanuel 
H.  A.  Correa  and  Frederic  C.  Buswell. 
Mr.    Correa    was    born    in    the    West 


Ludlum.  Just  a  year  ago  the  Home  In- 
surance Company  celebrated  its  semi- 
centennial. Besides  Mr.  Washburn  and 
Mr.  Snow  its  Presidents  have  been 
Simeon  L.  Loomis,  Chailes  J.  Martin 
and  Daniel  A.  Heald.  The  Directors  of 
the  Home  are:  Levi  P.  Morton,  Cor- 
nelius N.  Bliss,  John  H.  Washburn, 
Benjamin  Perkins,  Elbridge  G.  Snow, 
George  H.  Hartford,  Henry  F.  Noyes, 
Lucien  C.  Warner,  Dumont  Clarke,  James 
B.  Van  Woert,  John  Claflin,  Cord  Meyer, 

Levi  C.  Weir,  John 
H.  Flagler  and 
Emanuel  H.  A. 
Correa.  Levi  P. 
Morton,  ex-Vice- 
President  of  the 
United  States,  is 
the  sole  survivor  of 
the  original  Board 
of  Directors.  The 
assets  of  the  com- 
pany are  over 
eighteen  m  i  1 1  ion 
dollars,  the  net  sur- 
plus over  six  and 
o  n  e-h  a  1  f  million 
dollars,  and  the 
surplus  as  regards 
policyholders  over 
nine  and  one-half 
million  dollars. 

Proo^ress  of  the 
Travelers  In- 
surance Co. 
The  Travelers 
Insurance  C  o  m- 
pany,  of  Hartford,  celebrated  its  fortieth 
birthday  on  April  5th.  It  began  business  in 
1864,  basing  its  methods  upon  those  of 
an  English  pioneer,  one  of  whose  tickets 
for  £1,000  in  favor  of  the  founder  and 
Indies,  educated  in  Europe  and  came  to  first  president  of  the  Travelers,  James  G. 
New  York  in  1872.  Just  after  the  Chi-  Batterson,  is  still  preserved  as  a  highly 
cago  fire  he  took  a  position  with  the  prized  relic  of  the  company.  The  first 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  premium  received  by  the  Travelers  was 
where  he  remained  until  1879.  He  then  two  cents,  for  which  the  company  in- 
entered  the  service  of  the  Home,  and  sured  the  life  of  one  James  Bolter  while 
became  Assistant  Secretary  in  1898  and  journeying  from  the  Hartford  Post  Office 
Vice-President  in  1902.  The  two  Secre-  to  his  home  in  the  same  city.  From  such 
taries  are  Areunah  M.  Burtis  and  Wil-  a  beginning  the  Travelers  has  grown  step 
Ham  H.  Cheney,  and  Assistant  Secre-  by  step  until  now,  after  forty  years  of 
taries,  Henry  J.  Ferris  and  Clarence  A.  (Continvrd  nn  pope  872. > 
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Financial 


Steel  Corporation's  Earnings 

Some  had  predicted  that  the  Directors 
of  the  Steel  Corporation,  at  their  meet- 
ing last  week,  would  reduce  the  dividend 
on  the  preferred  stock.  But  the  regu- 
lar quarterly  dividend  of  i^  per  cent, 
was  declared,  altho  a  statement  published 
at  the  same  time  shows  that  net  earnings 
of  the  quarter  ending  on  March  31st 
were  not  sufficient  to  meet  this  payment 
and  the  fixed  charges.  For  the  quarter 
the  deficit  was  $1,857,120.  Owing  to  the 
improved  prospects  for  business,  how- 
ever, the  Directors  were  warranted  in 
drawing  upon  the  surplus  for  that  sum. 
It  is  true  that  the  net  earnings  for  the 
quarter  were  the  smallest  on  record,  hav- 
ing been  only  $13,208,886,  against  $25,- 
068,000  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
last  year,  and  $26,715,000  in  1902.  Up 
to  this  time,  the  lowest  quarterly  net  re- 
turn had  been  $15,037,000,  in  the  quar- 
ter ending  with  December  last.  The 
quarterly  decline  is  shown  as  follows : 

Quarters.  Net  earpings. 

Ending  June  30th,  1903 $36,642,308 

Ending  September  30th,  1903 32,422,955 

Ending  December  31st,  1903 15.037,182 

Ending  March  31st,  3904 13.208,886 

These  are  not  encouraging  figures.  But 
those  which  show  recent  monthly  net 
earnings  are  of  a  more  promising  char- 
acter, indicating  a  turn  for  the  better: 

Month.  Net  earnings. 

July,   1903 $12,384,647 

August 10.918,174 

September 9.120,134 

October 7.675.141 

November 4,069,901 

December 3,292,140 

January,  1904 2,868,213 

February   4.540.673 

March    (estimated) 5,800,000 

Here  are  plain  signs  of  a  turn  of  the 
tide,  and  with  them  should  be  considered 
the  official  report  that  the  great  com- 
pany's unfilled  orders  on  hand  have  been 
increased  from  only  3,215,123  tons  on 
December  31st  to  4,136,961  tons  on 
March  31st.  The  Corporation  is  getting 
its  share  of  the  benefits  due  to  the  recent 
quite  perceptible  improvement  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry. 

The  bank  exchanges  of  the  United 
States  in  March  were  the  smallest  for 
that  month  in  four  years,  being  12^  per 
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cent,  below  those  of  March,  1903.  In 
New  York  the  reduction  was  20  per 
cent. ;  outside  of  New  York  there  was  a 
very  slight  increase  over  the  clearings 
of  last  year. 

....John  C.  McKeon  and  John  C. 
Van  Cleaf  were  last  week  elected  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  National  Park  Bank 
of  New  York.  Mr.  McKeon  was  born 
in  Illinois  in  1858;  and  in  1882,  while  in 
charge  of  the  tax  books  at  the  County 
Clerk's  office  at  Ottawa,  111.,  he  met 
James  H.  Eckels,  whose  warm  friend 
he  became.  As  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  Mr.  Eckels  in  1893  appointed 
Mr.  McKeon  National  Bank  Exam- 
iner for  Chicago,  and  in  1896  he  ap- 
pointed him  Receiver  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Illinois.  When  the  Commer- 
cial National  Bank  of  Chicago  was  re- 
organized in  1898,  Mr.  Eckels,  who  be- 
came President,  invited  Mr.  McKeon 
to  be  the  first  Vice-President,  in  which 
capacity  he  had  charge  of  the  loans. 
Mr.  Van  Cleaf,  the  other  new  Vice- 
President  of  the  Park  Bank,  was  born 
and  educated  in  New  York,  and  after 
an  experience  in  the  credit  department 
of  a  commercial  house,  he  entered  the 
credit  department  of  the  Park  Bank 
seven  years  ago,  and  in  1902  became 
Assistant  Cashier.  With  a  capital  and 
surplus  of  ten  millions,  and  deposits  of 
more  than  eighty  millions,  the  Park 
Bank,  of  which  Richard  Delafield  is 
President,  has  long  been  known  as  the 
great  commercial  bank  of  New  York. 

(Oontinued  from  page  871.) 

life,  it  is  the  largest  accident  company  in 
the  world.  Much  of  the  first  success  of 
the  company  was  due  to  the  untiring  en- 
ergy of  the  late  President  James  G.  Bat- 
terson.  The  present  president  of  the 
Travelers'  Insurance  Company  is  Sylves- 
ter C.  Dunham,  who  cast  in  his  fortunes 
with  the  Travelers  in  1885.  Mr.  Dun- 
ham was  orginally  the  counsel  of  the 
company,  later  its  vice-president,  and  on 
October  14th,  1901,  following  the  death 
of  Mr.  Batterson,  was  elected  president. 
The  first  vice-president  and  right  hand 
man  of  the  executive  officer  is  John  B. 
Lunger,  who  has  shown  himself  a  great 
force  in  building  up  the  Travelers  Insur- 
ance Company.  _  _  _ 
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Mr.  Carnegie's 
Hero  Fund 


It  became  known  ai 
the  end  of  last  week 
that  before  his  recent 
departure  for  Europe  Mr.  Andrew  Car- 
negie transferred  to  a  commission 
$5,000,000  in  Steel  Corporation  bonds, 
and  thus  created  a  fund  for  the  bene- 
fit of  "  the  dependents  of  those  losing 
their  lives  in  heroic  effort  to  save  their 
fellow  men,  or  for  the  heroes  them- 
selves if  injured  only."  This  project 
was  conceived  by  Mr.  Carnegie  imme- 
diately after  the  disaster  in  the  Har- 
wick  coal  mine  (where  nearly  190  men 
lost  their  lives),  and  was  suggested  in 
part  by  the  heroism  at  that  time  of  Sel- 
wyn  M.  Taylor,  a  prominent  mining 
engineer,  who  was  killed  while  leading 
the  rescue  party,  and  of  a  miner  named 
Lyle,  who  met  a  similar  fate  while 
striving  to  save  his  imprisoned  asso- 
ciates. This  $5,000,000  is  to  be  known 
as  The  Hero  Fund.  The  commission  is 
composed  of  twenty-one  residents  of 
Pittsburg  and  vicinity,  its  President 
(Charles  L.  Taylor)  and  its  Secretary 
(F.  M,  Wilmot)  holding  similar  offices 
in  connection  with  the  Relief  Fund  es- 
tablished by  Mr.  Carnegie  for  the  bene- 
fit of  persons  employed  in  his  steel 
works.  In  a  long  letter  to  the  commis- 
sion, setting  forth  his  purpose  and  di- 
recting in  what  manner  the  fund  should 
be  used,  Mr.  Carnegie  said : 

"  First. — To  place  those  following  peaceful 
vocations,  who  have  been  injured  in  heroic 
effort  to  save  life,  in  somewhat  better  positions 
pecuniarily  than  before,  until  again  able  to 
work.  In  case  of  death,  the  widow  and  chil- 
dren or  other  dependents  to  be  provided  for 
until  she  remarries,  and  the  children  until  they 
reach  a  self-supporting  age.  For  exceptional 
children,  exceptional  grants  may  be  made  for 


exceptional  education.  Grants  of  sums  of 
money  may  also  be  made  to  heroes  or  heroines 
as  the  commission  thinks  advisable,  each  case 
to  be  judged  on  its  merits. 

"  Second.— No  grant  is  to  be  continued  un- 
less it  be  soberly  and  properly  used,  and  the 
recipients  remain  respectable,  well-behaved 
members  of  the  community ;  but  the  heroes  and 
heroines  are  to  be  given  a  fair  trial,  no  matter 
what  their  antecedents.  Heroes  deserve  par- 
don and  a  fresh  start. 

"  Third. — A  medal  shall  be  given  to  the  hero 
or  widow  or  next  of  kin,  which  shall  recite  the 
heroic  deed  it  commemorates,  that  descendants 
may  know  and  be  proud  of  their  descent.  The 
medal  shall  be  given  for  the  heroic  act,  even  if 
the  doer  be  uninjured,  and  also  a  sum  of 
money,  should  the  commission  deem  such  gift 
desirable." 

The  commission  is  directed  to  guard 
most  carefully  against  interfering  with 
municipal  pensions  for  policemen  and 
firemen  or  municipal  rewards  for 
heroism.  In  such  cases  the  medal  can 
be  offered,  and  something  more  may 
judiciously  be  done  with  the  approval 
of  the  city  authorities.  Out  of  the  sur- 
plus grants  may  be  made  in  case  of 
such  an  accident  as  that  at  the  Har- 
wick  mine,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to 
stimulate  the  generosity  of  the  com- 
munity. By  a  two-thirds  vote,  parts  of 
the  surplus  may  be  given  to  those  suf- 
fering from  want  by  reason  of  no  fault 
of  their  own : 

"  The  field  that  will  be  embraced  by  the  fund 
is  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  the  waters 
thereof.  The  sea  is  the  scene  of  many  heroic 
acts.  No  action  is  more  heroic  than  that  of 
doctors  and  nurses  volunteering  their  services 
in  epidemics.  Railroad  employees  are  remark- 
able for  heroism.  All  these  and  similar  cases 
are  embraced.  Whenever  heroism  is  displayed 
by  man  or  woman  in  saving  human  life  the 
fund  applies." 
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Political  Conventions 
and  Platforms 


Every  year  a  full  report  of  the  commis- 
sion's awards  must 'be  published  in  at 
least  one  newspaper  in  each  of  the 
cities  of  Pittsburg,  Washington,  New 
York,  Ottawa,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  St. 
Paul,  Jacksonville,  San  Francisco  and 
Denver. 

Immediately  after 
the  New  York  Re- 
publican convention, 
Governor  Odell  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  party's  State  Committee.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  he  does  not  intend  to  give 
up  his  other  office.  This  change  and 
the  general  course  of  the  convention 
marked  the  transfer  of  power  in  party 
management  from  Senator  Piatt  to  the 
Governor.  The  platform  spoke  of  the 
Senator's  "  splendid  services  "  and  "  in- 
spiring and  potent  leadership."  It  "  di- 
rects "  the  delegates  at  large  to  use  all 
honorable  means  to  bring  about  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  nomination.  To  "  direct,"  it 
has  been  explained,  was  regarded  as  more 
forcible  and  imperative  than  to  "  in- 
struct." The  President  was  very  warmly 
commended  in  the  platform,  and  the  acts 
of  his  administration  were  heartily  ap- 
proved. In  a  brief  paragraph  "  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  protective  tariff  "  is  supported. 
The  "  protection  and  permanency  of  all 
civil  and  political  rights  of  our  citizens, 
without  discrimination  as  to  race  or 
color,"  is  demanded ;  and  the  platform 
calls  for  protective  legislation  that  shall 
give  to  American-built  ships  the  larger 
part  of  the  carrying  trade  in  our  foreign 
commerce.  There  was  no  reference  to 
Trusts  or  to  the  President's  enforcement 
of  the  Anti-Trust  law,  except  in  the 
sentence : 

"  We  commend  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  the 
fearlessness  and  good  judgment  with  which  he 
entered  upon  the  solution  of  problems  of  social 
economy  and  government." 

But  the  subject  was  not  neglected  in  the 
address  of  the  permanent  chairman, 
Congressman  Payne  (chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee), 
who,  after  commending  the  President's 
intervention  in  the  coal  strike,  said  that 
he  had  fearlessly  enforced  the  Anti- 
Trust  law : 

"  His    party's    position    against    Trusts    and 


combinations  that  restrain  trade  and  fair  com- 
petition has  been  no  secret.  It  has  always  pro- 
claimed that  it  makes  no  war  on  honest  cor- 
porations formed  for  an  honest  purpose,  for 
legitimate  business,  employing  labor,  building 
up  industry  and  promoting  trade  and  com- 
merce. It  is  a  relentless  foe  to  all  combina- 
tions that  rob  the  people.  Now  that  the  law  is 
upheld,  our  opponents  clamor  for  the  com- 
mencement of  a  general  crusade  for  the  ruin  of 
all  corporations,  good,  bad  and  indifferent.  The 
Republican  party  is  an  enemy  to  unlawful  en- 
terprises only.  It  will  not  commence  an  in- 
discriminate slaughter  against  those  which 
promote  prosperity  and  provide  wages  for  the 
workers  by  lawful  methods.  The  administra- 
tion will  proceed  with  careful  investigation.  It 
will  indulge  in  no  gallery  play.  Those  engaged 
in  lawful  business  have  no  cause  for  alarm. 
Unlawful  combinations  only  will  be  attacked. 
In  a  word,  the  law  will  be  impartially  en- 
forced." 

In  the  Massachusetts  Republican  conven- 
tion, the  only  contest  was  upon  the 
question  of  reciprocity  with  Canada, 
raised  by  Eugene  N.  Foss,  whose  reso- 
lution in  favor  of  such  reciprocity  was 
rejected  by  a  great  majority,  after  a 
speech  by  Senator  Lodge,  who  declared 
that  the  resolution  was  a  reflection  upon 
the  Republican  Administration  and  vir- 
tually asserted  that  Mr.  Foss  was  a 
Democrat.  The  latter,  as  a  candidate  for 
delegate-at-large,  received  178  votes  out 
of  1,309.  The  platform  supports  protec- 
tion, saying  that  tariff  schedules  are 
neither  sacred  nor  immutable,  but  that 
revision  can  be  safely  intrusted  only  to 
the  party  of  protection.  Reciprocity 
with  Canada,  it  asserts,  is  a  mere  phrase 
until  the  concessions  offered  or  demanded 
are  stated  in  detail.  The  acts  of  the 
President,  including  enforcement  of  the 
Anti-Trust  law,  are  approved,  and  it  is 
asserted  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  prevent  discrimination  at  the  bal- 
lot box  against  any  one  on  account  of 
race,  creed  or  color. — A  large  part  of  the 
platform  adopted  last  week  by  the  Demo- 
crats of  New  Jersey  is  denunciation  of 
Trusts  and  of  tariff  duties  which  give 
them  "  unfair  advantages."  The  Presi- 
dent is  attacked  for  his  action  relating 
to  Panama  and  for  his  alleged  encroach- 
ments upon  the  province  of  Congress. 
Judge  Parker  is  said  to  be  the  choice 
of  the  delegates.  A  small  minority  of 
Hearst  men  bolted.  In  a  separate  meet- 
ing they   adopted    resolutions   declaring 
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that  the  convention  represented  Trusts 
and  railroads,  and  that  the  delegates  at 
large  were  agents  of  the  Republican 
party. 

The  Talk  of   ^^^^  think  that  Mr.  Bryan 

Politics        would  bolt  if  Judge  Parker 

should  be  nominated.    In  an 

article   opposing   the   Judge's   candidacy 

Mr.  Bryan  says : 

"  If  the  party  is  to  return  to  its  wallow  in 
the  mire  of  plutocracy,  it  might  just  as  well 
openly  declare  its  purpose  and  renominate  Mr. 
Cleveland.  Parker,  alias  Belmont,  could  not  be 
substantially  different  from  Cleveland,  alias 
Morgan,  and  either  would  mean  that  organized 
wealth  would  continue  to  plunder  the  people 
as  mercilessly  as  it  does  now." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  C.  A.  Walsh  (of  Iowa), 
publishes  a  long  statement  hostile  to 
Judge  Parker,  saying  that  the  latter's 
supporters  desire  to  ''  put  the  machinery 
of  the  Democratic  party  again  in  the 
hands  of  the  corporations  and  of  those 
who  amass  gigantic  fortunes  through 
special  privileges  in  legislation  and 
departmental  favoritism." — Congressman 
Bourke  Cockran,  of  New  York,  who  rep- 
resents a  Tammany  district,  remarked  in 
the  House  last  week  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  a  man  "  whose  friendship  means  de- 
struction, whose  touch  means  paralysis, 
and  whose  support  means  dishonor."  Mr. 
Cleveland's  attitude  toward  the  negroes 
continues  to  be  a  subject  of  desultory  dis- 
cussion in  the  House.  On  the  12th  inst. 
Mr.  Bartlett,  of  Georgia,  read  a  letter  re- 
ceived by  him,  in  which  Mr.  Cleveland 
speaks  as  follows  of  assertions  made  by 
Thomas  E.  Watson  concerning  the  pres- 
ence of  Frederick  Douglass  at  his  wed- 
ding reception,  and  a  bill  for  mixed 
schools  in  New  York : 

"  I  cannot  afford  to  devote  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  denying  such  foolish  tales.  I  shall, 
therefore,  attempt  to  cover  every  phase  of  the 
subject  now  and  for  all.  It  so  happens  that  I 
have  never  in  my  official  position,  either  when 
sleeping  or  waking,  alive  or  dead,  on  my  head 
or  on  my  heels,  dined,  lunched,  or  supped,  or 
invited  to  a  wedding  reception  any  colored  man, 
woman,  or  child.  If,  however,  I  had  decided  to 
do  any  of  these  things,  neither  the  fear  of  Mr. 
Watson  nor  any  one  else  would  have  prevented 
me. 

"  When  I  was  Governor  a  movement  was 
made  in  the  Legislature  to  abolish  separate 
colored  schools  in  New  York  City.     I  opposed 


the  measure  and  it  failed.  1  do  not  find  that  I 
interposed  a  veto,  and  have  forgotten  the  course 
the  matter  took  ;  but  I  know  that  whatever  1 
did  was  fn  favor  of  maintaining  separate  col- 
ored schools  instead  of  having  them  mixed." 

Mr.  Scott,  of  Kansas,  showed,  however, 
that  the  bill  abolishing  separate  col- 
ored schools  did  not  fail,  but  became  a 
law  on  May  5th,  1884,  while  Mr.  Cleve- 
land was  Governor,  and  with  his  official 
approval. 

,j,j    ,  .     ^        The  Supreine   Court,   Chief 

Washmgton     ,      .•  t-   n  it 

T,     .  Justice    huller    and    Justice 

Topics  TT      1  1-  •  1 

Harlan  dissentmg,  has  up- 
held the  order  of  July  17th,  1901,  by 
which  Postmaster-General  Smith  ex- 
cluded the  so-called  serial  "  libraries " 
from  mails  of  the  second  class.  Each  is- 
sue in  these  '*  libraries  "  was  a  complete 
book,  and  they  had  been  carried  at  the 
rate  for  magazines  and  other  periodicals, 
or  one  cent  a  pound.  The  actual  cost  of 
carriage  was  not  less  than  5  cents.  The 
Department  had  repeatedly  asked  for 
legislation  that  would  definitely  place 
these  publications  in  the  class  for  which 
the  rate  is  8  cents  a  pound.  Mr.  Smith 
decided  to  place  them  there  by  executive 
order  or  ruling.  Several  publishers  pro- 
tested and  brought  suit.  After  express- 
ing the  opinion  that  the  order  was  a 
reasonable  one,  the  court  declines  to  in- 
terfere with  the  discretion  vested  in  the 
Postmaster-General.  Justice  Harlan  ar- 
gues that  Congress,  having  repeatedly 
withheld  the  suggested  legislation,  in- 
tended that  these  publications  should  be 
carried  at  the  lower  rate.  He  finds  the 
ruling  objectionable  because  it  made  or 
amended  the  law  by  executive  order.  It 
is  estimated  that  in  the  year  preceding 
the  order  200,000,000  pounds  of  the  pub- 
lications afifected  by  it  were  carried  at  the 
one-cent  rate. — In  the  Senate  Mr.  Mc- 
Comas  introduced  a  bill  extending  the 
coastwise  navigation  laws  to  the  Panama 
Canal  zone.  This  excited  opposition  on 
the  ground  that  in  the  zone  the  United 
States  has  neither  sovereignty  nor  ports. 
The  pending  bill  for  the  government  of 
the  zone  was  passed,  Mr.  Hale  withdraw- 
ing an  amendment  requiring  that  men 
and  supplies  for  the  canal  be  carried  only 
in  United  States  ships. — For  some  time 
the  Democrats  have  been  demanding  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  by   a  special   committee  of 
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Congress,  asserting  that  the  RepubHcans 
were  withholding  their  consent  because 
they  feared  the  disclosures  of  fraud  that 
would  attend  such  an  inquiry.     Repub- 
licans replied  that  the  demand  was  made 
for    political    purposes,    and     that    any 
specific  charge  would  be  promptly  inves- 
tigated, altho  no  inquiry  in  addition  to 
the  Bristow  investigation  was  needed.   In 
the   Senate  last  week  Mr.   Lodge  said: 
"  In  our  own  time  and  in  our  own  way, 
when  we  think  it  proper  to  do  so,  we  shall 
provide  for  an  investigation."    It  is  now 
expected  that  the  Republican  leaders  will 
authorize  a  sub-committee  of   the   Post 
Office  Committee  to  sit  during  the  recess 
and  inquire  as  to  any  specific  charges  that 
may  be  made.    All  members  of  the  House 
whose  names  were  in  the  recent  report 
concerning  additional  allowances  to  post- 
masters and  the  renting  of  post  offices 
have  been  exonerated  by  the  report  of 
the  special  committee  of  inquiry. — The 
special  committee  appointed  in  the  Senate 
to  investigate  the  charges  against  Senator 
Dietrich  has  reported  that  he   was  not 
guilty  of  corrupt  conduct  or  of  violating 
the  law.    Upon  these  charges  he  was  in- 
dicted in  Nebraska. — In  the  House  the 
Foreign    Affairs    Committee    has    intro- 
duced a  bill  (prepared  by  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Knox)   to  cure  such  defects  in  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  law  as  may  be  due  to 
the  approaching  expiration  of  the  treaty 
with  China. — It  has  been  decided  by  the 
House  Republican  caucus  that  an  attempt 
to  pass  the  bill  for  two  new  States  shall 
be  made  at  this  session.    Concurrent  ac- 
tion in  the  Senate  will  probably  be  de- 
ferred until  next  winter. — At  the  request 
of  Senator  Tillman,  action  upon  the  nomi- 
nation of  Dr.  Crum,  the  negro  who  was 
appointed  to  be  Collector  at  Charleston, 
has  been  postponed  until  December. 

ou    1  •       A     -J     ^    By  an  accident  on  the 

Shocking  Accident        -^       -     ,,.     .  .       .<  -.r* 

-T ,,-    ,  .        new   battleship      Mis- 

on  a  Battleship  .  ,,  ^ 

souri  32  men  were 
killed  (29  of  them  instantly)  on  the  13th 
inst,  while  the  gunners  were  engaged  in 
target  practice  about  ten  miles  from 
Pensacola.  One  of  the  twelve-inch  guns 
in  the  after  turret  had  been  discharged 
three  times.  In  preparation  for  a  fourth 
shot  the  shell  and  two  bags  of  smokeless 
powder  had  been  inserted ;  the  third  bag 
was  near  at  hand,  and  the  breech  was 


open.     In  some  way  the  powder  in  posi- 
tion was  ignited,  the  turret  was  filled  with 
flame,  and  all  of  the  25  persons  in  it  were 
instantly  killed.    Another  charge  of  pow- 
der was  coming  up  the  hoist,  and  two 
charges   (360  pounds  each)   were  ready 
in  the  handling  room  below,  adjoining  the 
magazine.     All  these  were  ignited,  and 
only  three  persons  in  the  handling  room 
escaped  with  their  lives.     The  ship  was 
saved  by  the  heroism  of  two  or  three  en- 
listed men,  one  of  whom,  named  Monson, 
hastily  entered  the  magazine,  closing  the 
door  as  he  went,  and  was  nearly  drowned 
there  by  the  prompt  flooding  of  the  com- 
partment.    Another,  named  Knight,  re- 
ceived fatal  injuries  while  protecting  the 
magazine.     The  ship  was  headed  for  the 
beach,   because   it   was   feared   that   she 
might  sink,  but  her  course  was  changed 
by  Captain  Cowles  just  in  time  to  prevent 
her  from  grounding.     Among  the  killed 
were  five  officers — Lieut.  W.  C.  David- 
son, Lieut.  J.  P.  V.  Gridley  (son  of  the 
late   Captain    Gridley,   who   commanded 
Dewey's    flagship    at    Manila)  ;    Lieut. 
Thomas  Ward,  Jr. ;  Ensign  E.  A.  Weich- 
ert,  and  Midshipman  W.  E.  T.  Neumann, 
son  of  the  late  Paul  Neumann,  who  was 
King  Kalakau's  legal  adviser.    Ward  and 
Neumann  were  classmates  and  intimate 
friends.     Neumann  was  soon  to  marry 
Ward's  sister.    Both  will  be  buried  in  the 
old  Naval  Cemetery  at  Annapolis.     The 
cause  of  the  accident  may  never  be  surely 
known,   for  all  who  were  in  the  turret 
were  killed  at  once.    Probably,  however, 
a  fragment  of  the  canvas  bagging  that 
had    inclosed    the   preceding   charge   of 
smokeless   powder   was  burning   in   the 
breech  when  the  powder  that  exploded 
was  introduced.     In  striving  to  make  a 
record  for  rapid  firing  of  the  big  guns,  in 
competition  for  a  trophy  offered  by  the 
Navy  Department,  the  limit  of  safety  ap- 
pears to  have  been  passed.     The  "  Ala- 
bama "  has  a  record  of  only  38  seconds 
between  shots ;  the  "  Wisconsin's  "  gun- 
ners surpassed  this  by  ten  shots  in  340 
seconds.     In  such  work  the  breech  must 
be  opened  immediately  after  a  discharge, 
and  another  charge  of  powder  must  be 
inserted  at  once.    Other  charges  must  be 
near  at  hand,  as  they  were  in  this  in- 
stance.   Two  days  after  this  accident  the 
*'  Texas "   made   a   new   record   with   a 
twelve-inch  gun — 11  hits  out  of  12  shots 
in  10  minutes ;  but  it  is  reported  that  her 
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gunners   narrowly    escaped    the    fate   of 
those  who  were  killed  on  the  *'  Missouri." 

.        In  Mindanao,  the  Moros 
o^  t-  V^Pf^"^^  of  the  Lake  Lanao  dis- 

and  Other  Islands    ^    .   ^  .  ,, 

trict    are    again    on    the 
war-path.      Having    declined    to    meet 
General  Wood  for  a  friendly  conference, 
the  Sultan  of  Taraca  and  his  followers 
fired  upon  a  marching  column  of  Ameri- 
can  troops   and   were   punished   by   the 
destruction    of    all    their    forts.      Two 
American  soldiers  were  killed.     A   few 
days  later,  on  the   nth  inst.,  while  ap- 
proaching the  Moro  camp,  Capt.  David 
P.  Wheeler  (West  Point,  '98,  of  Ohio) 
and  Corporal  Heyvelt  were  stabbed  by 
their  Moro  guides,  receiving  mortal  in- 
juries.     Captain    Wheeler's    death    has 
been  announced. — The  Frye  bill,  as  final- 
ly passed  by  Congress,  postpones  until 
July   1st,   1906,  the  application  of  our 
coastwise  navigation  laws  to  trade  be- 
tween   the    Philippines   and   the    States. 
By  a  party  vote   the  House  has  passed  a 
bill  authorizing  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment  to  borrow   $5,000,000    for   public 
improvements,  and  to  guarantee  the  in- 
come, up  to  5  per  cent,   of  the   actual 
cash  capital,  of  moriey  invested  in  new 
railway  projects.     But   the   annual   lia- 
bility must  not  exceed  $1,500,000.     Mu- 
nicipalities are  authorized  to  borrow,  for 
sanitary  and  other  local  improvements, 
amounts  not   exceeding   5   per  cent,   of 
their   assessed   valuation. — The   contest- 
ing factions   of   the   Cuban   House   of 
Representatives  have  at  last  permitted  a 
quorum  to  assemble.     Contests   arising 
out  of  the  recent  election  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee. — The  recent  re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Porto 
Rico  shows  a  death  rate  of  nearly  27  per 
thousand.    Of  25,552  deaths  reported  in 
the  year,  9,485    (or  37  per  cent.)   were^ 
those  of  children  under  five  years  of  age. 
A  great  many  of  these  deaths  were  due  to 
infantile    tetanus,    a    disease    caused   by 
unsanitary    customs    and    entirely    pre- 
ventible.     There  were  also  6,708  deaths 
due  to  anaemia,  due  in  part  to  the  ex- 
treme poverty  of  the  people.     "  Chronic 
semi-starvation,"  says  the  Board,  "  is  the 
ordinary  condition  of  the  poor  in  Porto 
Rico,  and  in  their  case  the  slightest  cause 
of  malnutrition  may  be  sufficient  to  turn 
the  scale  against  them  in  the  struggle  for 
existence." 


.      .        King     Alfonso 
Attempted  Assassination     ,  1      •    j     ^1     . 

.  ^.  has    denied    that 

of  Maura  ,,  , 

there  was  any  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  him  during  his  visit 
to  Barcelona,  altho  a  detailed  report  of 
the  throwing  of  a  bomb  while  he  was 
passing  through  the  streets  was  sent  all 
over  the  world,  and  he  was  the  recipient 
of  numerous  telegrams  congratulating 
him  on  his  narrow  escape ;  but  his  Prime 
Minister  was  not  allowed  to  leave  "  the 
hotbed  of  anarchy  "  without  receiving  a 
token  of  his  unpopularity.  At  half-past 
twelve  o'clock  on  April  12th,  as  Senor 
A'Jaura  was  returning  from  the  funeral 
services  in  the  cathedral  for  the  late 
Queen  Isabella,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
young  man,  who  leaped  upon  the  car- 
riage step  and  attempted  to  stab  him  in  the 
heart;  but  the  weapon,  which  was  made 
from  a  common  kitchen  knife,  was  caught 
by  the  heavy  gold  lace  on  the  Minister's 
coat  and  only  a  slight  wound  was  in- 
flicted. The  name  of  the  would-be  as- 
sassin is  Joaquin  Miguel  Artao.  He  was 
at  once  seized  by  the  police,  altho  he  at- 
tempted suicide  by  dashing  his  head 
against  a  wall,  and  an  accomplice,  Matios 
Ortel,  has  since  been  arrested.  Both  are 
anarchists  and  members  of  a  secret  so- 
ciety called  the  "  Lovers  of  Liberty." 
Artao  was  employed  as  a  domestic.  A 
year  ago  Sefior  Maura  was  attacked  in 
Madrid  while  riding  in  a  carriage  with 
Sefior  Silvela,  by  a  mob  of  students  who 
were  infuriated  at  his  energetic  sup- 
pression of  the  student  riots  at  Sala- 
manca. Eight  policemen  and  a  number 
of  students  were  wounded  in  the  Madrid 
riot. 

T^.       D  ^  ,     T  h  e     assassination     of 

King  Peter  and     ,^.  .  ,  ,  , 

^,      .  Kme^     Alexander     and 

the  Assassins        .^     ^      -r>.  x  1 

Queen  Draga,  June  nth, 
1903,  resulted  in  the  boycott  of  Servia 
by  the  Powers.  Russia,  Austria,  Eng- 
land and  other  nations  refused  to  recog- 
nize Peter  I  so  long  as  he  tacitly  ap- 
proved of  the  crime,  which  gave  him  his 
throne,  by  keeping  at  his  court  the  lead- 
ers in  the  regicide.  Most  of  the  em- 
bassies have  been  withdrawn  or  allowed 
to  lapse.  It  was  expected  that  as  soon 
as  he  felt  himself  secure  the  new  King 
would  punish  the  conspirators,  and  so 
re-establish  cordial  relations  with  the 
Powers.  This  expectation  seemed  to 
have  been  fulfilled  when,  on  April  ist,  it 
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was  announced  from  Belgrade  that  all 
the  regicide  officers  had  been  removed 
from  their  posts.  Further  explanation 
of  this  action  very  materially  modifies 
ihc  general  approval  v^^ith  which  it  was 
at  first  received,  for  it  appears  that  the 
criminals  were  mostly  punished  by  pro- 
motion, and  that  while  they  are  banished 
from  court,  they  are  still  in  positions 
where  they  can  make  their  power  felt 
Colonel  Machin  is  made  chief  of  an  im- 
portant military  department  in  control 
of  the  national  defense.  Damian  Popo- 
vitch  is  put  in  charge  of  army  divi- 
sion of  the  Danube.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mitschitch  is  the  only  one  of  the  lead- 
ers who  is  dismissed  from  the  army,  and 
this  is  at  his  own  request.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  reported  that  four  superior 
officers  who  publicly  opposed  the  con- 
spirators have  been  discharged  with 
him.  The  revolution  has  resulted  in  no 
practical  benefit  to  Servia.  The  finances 
are  in  as  bad  a  state  as  under  Alexander. 
Life  and  property  are  no  more  safe,  and 
the  press  is  stringently  muzzled.  General 
Grouitch,  President  of  the  Council  of 
State,  is  a  feeble  man,  and  his  two  sons 
were  among  the  conspirators.  Stojan 
Protitch,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  is  a 
man  of  more  energy,  but  also  connected 
with  the  regicide.  In  the  Skupshtina  the 
''  Young  Radicals,"  numbering  62,  ap- 
proved of  the  assassination ;  the  "  Old 
Radicals  "  accepted  it.  Both  branches  of 
the  Radical  party  are  what  would  be 
called  very  conservative  elsewhere.  Be- 
sides there  there  are  15  "  Liberals  "  and 
one  "  Progressionist "  to  make  up  the 
number  of  150  delegates. 

The  British     Whatever  we  may  think  of 
in  Tibet  ethics  and  politics  of  the 

British  invasion  of  Tibet,  we 
can  appreciate  the  benefit  derived  from  it 
in  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  this  mysterious  region. 
The  map  we  publish  this  week  gives  in 
detail  the  route  of  the  British  from  Dar- 
jiling  to  Gyangtse,  where  at  present  the 
mission  is  halted  to  await  negotiations 
before  advancing  toward  Lhasa.  Their 
disastrous  attempt  to  check  the  British  at 
the  Hot  Springs  near  Guru  does  not  seem 
to  have  discouraged  the  Tibetans  from 
further  opposition  of  the  same  ineffectual 
sort.     At  the  village  of  Samonda,  near 


Kalapang,  a  band  of  two  hundred  Tibet- 
ans was  encountered,  who  offered  to  par- 
ley and  then  treacherously  opened  fire  on 
the  British  officers  who  came  forward  for 
that  purpose.  The  Tibetan  matchlocks 
and  Martinis  manufactured  in  Lhasa  ap- 
pear to  be  more  dangerous  to  the  users 
than  to  their  opponents.  None  of  the 
British  were  hit  but  in  the  resulting  fight 
a  number  of  the  Tibetans  were  wounded 
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Map  of  the  British  March  into  Tibet 

and  seventy  made  prisoners.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  wounded  and  prisoners  taken 
at  Guru  is  reported  to  have  made  friends 
of  them.  The  wounded  come  voluntarily 
to  the  medical  officers  for  treatment,  and 
some  of  the  released  prisoners  refuse  to 
go  home  and  wish  to  join  the  British 
force.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Chumbi 
Valley  continue  friendly  and  apparently 
rejoice  in  the  defeat  of  the  soldiers  from 
Lhasa.  At  Guru  was  found  an  arsenal 
and  storehouses  containing  clothing  and 
grain.  Evidently  a  determined  effort  to 
resist  the  invaders  had  been  planned,  for 
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it  is  estimated  that  there  were  2,000  men  command  with  both  Duerr's  and  Es- 
behind  the  defenses  on  the  road,  with  a  torff's  divisions.  After  eight  hours' 
reserve  of  1,600  in  Guru,  and  a  force  of  fighting  the  position  was  forced  and 
2,000  stationed  behind  fortifications  on  the  natives  retired  toward  the  north- 
the  other  side  of  Lake  Rham,  in  the  ex-  west.  This  would  take  them  in  the  di- 
pectation  that  the  British  might  take  the  rection  of  Glasenapp's  column  of  only 
direct  route  to  Lhasa.  The  new  Amban,  350  men,  and  as  these  have  not  been 
the  Chinese  representative  at  Lhasa,  heard  from  since,  it  is  feared  that  they 
writes  to  Colonel  Younghusband  that  he  have  been  overpowered.  On  April  13th 
wishes  to  meet  him,  but  that  the  Dalai  the  Hereros  took  the  offensive,  attack- 
Lama  refuses  to  give  him  transportation  ing  Colonel  Leutwein's  column  near 
and  a  guard.  It  is  expected  that  both  the  Oviumbo.  After  ten  hours'  fighting 
Amban  and  the  Tibetan  authorities  will  they  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  On 
go  to  Gyangtse  for  conference  with  the  account  of  the  number  of  officers  and 
British  mission.  Dorjiefif,  who  is  consid-  men  wounded,  the  Germans  also  found 
ered  by  the  English  as  a  Russian  envoy,  it  necessary  to  retreat,  and  fell  back  to 
has  been  given  one  of  the  highest  posi-  Otjosasu. 
tions  in  the  Tibetan  Government,  that  of  «^ 
Dzasak,  or  Master  of  Ordnance  and  ah  *  1  T  h 
Treasurer  to  the  Dalai  Lama.  In  the  The  "Petropavlovsk"  ^^^f:  .^?°,  / 
House  of  Commons  Mr.  Brodrick,  Sec-  Destroyed  l'''^^^  ^^^  ^I^a.u 
retary  of  State  for  India,  stated  positivelv  a  -i  .t,  a  /^f  \^nJ:^ort  Artnur, 
that  the  British  mission  into  Tibet  was  ^"  ^^'4'^  '  ^""t  ""  t  ^'^'"f  '"" 
undertaken  with  the  previous  knowledge  P?^^  J'^^  }"''  customary  phrase,  as  pre- 
and  consent  of  China,  the  soverei|n  viously  planned,  the  result  nriust  have 
power.  The  expense  of  the  expedition  exceeded  his  greatest  expec  ations,  for 
has  been  so  far  ibout  $100,000  a  month.  J^he  flagship  of    Admiral  Makaroff    was 

blown    up    and    one    Russian    destroyer 

•^  sunk.     It  was  one  of  the  most  skillfully 

The  rising  in  the  Ger-  devised  stratagems  in  naval  warfare.    At 

man    colony    in     Da-  midnight  two  destroyer  flotillas  and  a  tor- 

naraland     is     by     no  pedo  flotilla,  accompanied  by  a  merchant 

means  quelled.      On  the  contrary,  both  vessel,  succeeded  in  spite  of  the  Russian 

columns  of  the  expedition  have  had  to  searchlights  in  laying  a  number  of  mines 

do  some  very  hard  fighting  against  na-  just  outside  the  entrance  to  the  harbor, 

tive    forces,    sometimes   outnumbering  Several  of  the  Russian  torpedo  boats  were 

them  ten  to  one,  and  have  lost  heavily  outside  the  harbor  and  on  their  return  in 

both  in  officers  and  men.     The  small  the  morning  they  were  attacked  by  the 

forces  dispatched  to  South  Africa  are  Japanese,  and  one  of  them,  the  "  Strash- 

now  perceived  to  be  altogether  inade-  ni,"    was    sunk   after   a    desperate   fight 

quate.     The   Emperor,  when  the  out-  against  the  four  torpedo  boats  which  sur- 

break  was  first  reported,  favored  send-  rounded  her.    The  other  Russian  vessels 

ing  at  once  six  thousand  men  under  the  escaped  into  the  harbor  through  the  aid 

command  of  a  general,  but  he  v^as  over-  of  the  "  Bayan,"  which  made  a  brave  sor- 

ruled  by  the  colonial  and  military  au-  tie  against  the  Japanese  fleet.     The  plan 

thorities.      If  this  policy  of  energetic  of  the  Japanese  was  to  entice  out  the  Rus- 

action  had  been  followed  in  the  begin-  sian    fleet,    lead   them    over   the    hidden 

ning,  it   is   probable   that   the   natives  mines,  and  then  cut  off  their  retreat  by 

would  have  been  overpowered  and  dis-  interposing  an  ambushed  fleet.     As  bait 

couraged,    but   the    present    predatory  four  unarmored  cruisers,  the  "  Chitose," 

warfare  may  be  continued  by  them  in-  ''  Yoshino,"  "  Kasagi  "  and  "  Takasago," 

definitely.       The    chief    force    of    the  under  Rear-Admiral   Dewa,  approached 

Hereros,  numbering  3,000,  was  encoun-  the  port  and  retreated  as  the  Russian  fleet 

tered  at  Onganjira,  a  short  distance  to  emerged.     This  consisted  of  the  battle- 

Nthe  east  of  Okahandja,  where  they  oc-  ships      "  Petropavlovsk,"      "  Peresviet," 

cupied  a  strong  position  on  a  hill  front-  ''Poltava,"  "  Pobieda"  and  ''Sevastopol," 

ing  the  northwest.     The  Governor  of  the    cruisers    "  Novik,"    "  Diana '    and 

the  colony.  Colonel   Leutwein,  was  in  "  Askold,"  and  the  torpedo  boats.    When 
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the  Russian  fleet  had  been  drawn  about 
fifteen  miles  from  the  port,  Admiral 
Dewa  signaled  by  wireless  telegraphy  to 
Admiral  Togo  to  attack  them  in  the  rear. 
The  fleet  under  Admiral  Togo  was  sta- 
tioned thirty  miles  out  and  was  composed 
of  the  swiftest  Japanese  vessels,  the 
"  Hatsuse,"  "  Mikasa,"  "  Asahi,"  "  Shi- 
kiohima,"  "  Yashima  "  and  "  Fuji."  As 
soon  as  these  were  sighted  the  Russians 
retired  toward  the  harbor,  and  the  "  Pe- 
tropavlovsk  "  passed  over  one  of  the  hid- 
den mines  and  was  instantly  destroyed. 
The  first  explosion  seemed  to  lift  the 
gigantic  vessel  out  of  the  water ;  it  was 
followed  by  two  others,  perhaps  from 
magazines  or  boilers ;  the  ship  turned 
completely  over,  thus  imprisoning  the 
seven  hundred  men  on  board,  and  drown- 
ing such  as  had  not  been  already  killed. 
Great  admiration  and  regret  for  Admiral 
Makarofif,  who  was  killed  on  the  bridge 
by  the  first  explosion,  are  expressed  in  all 
countries,  including  Japan.  A  still 
greater  loss  was  inflicted  on  the  whole 
world  by  the  death  of  Vassili  Verest- 
chagin,  the  Russian  artist,  who  was  Ad- 
miral MakarofT's  guest  on  board  the 
''  Petropavlovsk."  He  was  born  in  1842, 
studied  under  Gerome,  and  devoted  his 
life  to  painting  the  horrors  of  war  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  peace.  His  mili- 
tary pictures  cover  the  Russo-Turkish 
war,  the  Napoleonic  campaign  against 
Russia,  the  Sepoy  rebellion,  the  Philip- 
pine and  Cuban  wars  and  the  Boxer  in- 
surrection. All  of  his  work  was  done 
from  careful  sketches  on  the  battlefields, 
and  he  has  been  through  many  cam- 
paigns. Americans  are  quite  familiar 
with  his  work  from  the  visits  he  paid  here 
in  1887  and  1902.  He  was  proposed  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Nobel  prize,  awarded 
to  the  man  who  has  done  most  for  the 
promotion  of  peace. — The  Grand  Duke 
Cyril  was  on  the  bridge  of  the  "  Petro- 
pavlovsk," but  escaped,  tho  with  some  se- 
rious wounds.  The  staff  of  Admiral  Maka- 
roff,  numbering  fifteen  or  sixteen,  were  all 
killed.  Of  the  men  52  are  reported  saved 
out  of  the  total  of  about  700.  Vice- Ad- 
miral Skrydlofif,  now  at  Sevastopol,  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Admiral 
Makarofif,  and  he  will  proceed  at  once  to 
Port  Arthur.  He  was  born  in  1844  and 
received  the  highest  military  distinction 
in  the  gift  of  the  Czar,  the  cross  of  St. 
George,  for  bravery  in  the  Russo-Turk- 


ish war.     From  1901  to  1903  he  was  in 
command  of  the  Pacific  squadron. 

Korea  ^^^^  palace  of  the  Emperor  of 
Korea  at  Seoul  was  completely 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  evening  of  the 
14th.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is  not  cer- 
tainly known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  due  to  the  heating  apparatus,  which 
was  being  repaired.  The  value  of  the 
property  destroyed  is  estimated  at  $1,- 
000,000,  but  since  the  national  archives 
were  burned,  the  loss  cannot  be  com- 
puted. The  Japanese  fire  brigade  did 
efficient  work  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
the  flames  to  the  foreign  legations,  which 
are  close  by.  The  European  building 
outside  the  walled  inclosure  was  saved, 
and  in  the  library  of  this  the  Emperor 
took  refuge.  He  prefers  to  stay  here 
while  the  palace  is  being  rebuilt  rather 
than  go  to  the  Klong  Box  palace,  where 
the  Queen  was  assassinated  in  1895  and 
from  which  he  fled  to  the  Russian  lega- 
tion.— All  is  quiet  along  the  Yalu.  The 
only  conflict  reported  is  a  skirmish  on 
Somalind  Island,  opposite  Wiju,  where, 
according  to  a  report  from  General  Kuro- 
patkin,  a  Japanese  patrol  of  fifty  men 
were  landed  and  were  nearly  all  killed  by 
Russians  in  ambush.  General  Kuroki's 
army  corps  of  about  100,000  men  is  now 
entrenched  on  the  Korean  side  of  the 
Yalu,  and  a  railroad  is  being  constructed 
to  connect  this  river  frontier  with  the 
capital.  About  seventy  miles  of  the  rail- 
road from  Fusan  to  Seoul  have  been 
completed.  The  Russians  are  said  to  be 
holding  Antung  on  the  Manchurian  side 
of  the  Yalu  with  a  force  of  20,000  men, 
but  their  main  lines  of  defense  are  further 
west.  There  is  reported  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  sickness  in  both  armies.  General 
Kuropatkin  has  prohibited  the  use  of 
wireless  telegraphy  by  newspaper  cor- 
respondents in  Manchuria  under  penalty 
of  being  treated  as  spies.  Any  neutral 
vessels  equipped  with  apparatus  for  wire- 
less telegraphy  which  are  arrested  by  the 
Russian  vessels  will  be  confiscated.  The 
dispatch  boat  of  the  London  Times,  the 
steamer  ''  Hairnun,"  was  stopped  and 
searched  by  the  Russians  a  short  time 
ago,  before  this  order  was  issued,  and 
now  it  appears  the  correspondents  must 
abandon  the  apparatus  with  which  they 
sent  the  very  complete  descriptions  of 
Togo's  attack  at  Port  Arthur. 


Garrison   and    Non-Resistance 


BY  COUNT  LEO  TOLSTOY 


P)  EADING  the  biography  of  Garrison 
JY^^I    have   again    lived   through   the 

^^^ spring  of  my  awakening  to  the 
true  Hfe.  Reading  the  speeches  and 
articles  of  Garrison,  I  clearly  recalled 
the  spiritual  joy  v^hich  I  experi- 
enced twenty  years  ago  when  I  learned 
that  the  law  of  non-resistance,  to  which 
I  was  inevitably  drawn  by  becoming  con- 
scious of  Christianity  in  all  its  impor- 
tance, and  which  opened  before  me  the 
great,  joyous  ideal  of  the  realization  of 
Christian  life,  had  already  in  the  forties 
been  not  only  recognized  and  proclaimed 
by  Garrison  (of  Ballon,  I  learned  later), 
but  also  laid  down  by  him  as  the  basis 
of  his  practical  activity  in  freeing  the 
slaves. 

This  joy  was  at  that  time  mingled  with 
surprise  as  to  how  this  great  evangelic 
truth,  expounded  by  Garrison  fifty  years 
before,  could  be  so  forgotten  that  I  had 
to  express  it  as  something  new. 

My  surprise  was  especially  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  not  only  those  op- 
posed to  the  progress  of  humanity  but 
even  the  most  progressive  people  were 
either  perfectly  indifferent  or  even  op- 
posed to  the  proclamation  of  this  law, 
which  underlies  every  true  progress. 

But  with  the  lapse  of  time  it  became 
ever  clearer  and  clearer  to  me  that  the 
general  indifference  and  opposition  to 
the  law  of  non-resistance,  which  were 
evinced  then  and  are  still  evident  to-day, 
are  but  the  symptoms  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  law. 

"  Our  motto,"  wrote  Garrison,  in  the 
middle  of  his  activity,  ''  from  the  very 
beginning  of  our  moral  fight,  was :  '  My 
country  is  the  world ;  my  countrymen 
are  mankind.'  " 

Garrison,  as  a  man  enlightened  by 
Christianity,  starting  out  with  a  prac- 
tical aim — the  struggle  against  slaverv — 
understood  very  soon  that  the  cause  of 
slavery  was  not  a  casual,  temporary 
seizure  of  several  millions  of  negroes  by 
the  Southerners,  but  an  old  and  uni- 
versal, anti-Christian  recognition  of  the 
right  of   violence  of   some   people   over 


others.  The  means  toward  the  recog- 
nition of  this  right  was  always  the  evil, 
which  people  considered  possible  to  out- 
root  or  to  lessen  by  rude  force — that  is, 
again  by  evil.  And,  realizing  this,  Garri- 
son pointed  out  against  slavery  not  the 
sufferings  of  the  slaves,  not  the  cruelty 
of  the  slave-owners,  not  the  equal  rights 
of  citizens,  but  the  eternal  Christian  law 
of  non-resistance.  Garrison  understood 
that  which  the  most  forward  champions 
against  slavery  failed  to  understand, — 
that  the  sole  irresistible  means  against 
slavery  was  the  denial  of  the  right  of 
one  man  over  the  liberty  of  another,  un- 
der any  circumstances  whatever. 

The  Abolitionists  attempted  to  prove 
that  slavery  was  illegal,  unprofitable, 
cruel,  degrading,  and  so  forth ;  but  the 
pro-slavery  champions,  in  their  turn, 
proved  the  untimeliness,  the  danger  and 
harmful  consequences,  which  would 
arise  from  the  abolition  of  slavery.  And 
neither  could  convince  the  other.  But 
Garrison,  understanding  that  the  slavery 
of  the  negroes  was  but  a  private  case  of 
general  violence,  put  forth  the  general 
principle  with  which  it  was  impossible 
to  disagree, — that  no  one,  under  any  pre- 
text, has  the  right  of  ruling — that  is,  of 
using  force  over  his  equals.  Garrison 
did  not  insist  so  much  on  the  right  of 
slaves  to  be  free  as  he  denied  the  right 
of  any  man  whatever,  or  of  any  company 
of  men,  to  compel  another  man  to  do  any- 
thing by  force.  For  the  battle  with 
slavery  he  put  forth  the  principle  of  the 
battle  with  all  the  evil  of  the  world. 

The  principle  laid  down  by  Garrison 
was  uncontradictable,  but  it  interfered 
with,  and  even  destroyed,  the  foundations 
of  the  existing  order  of  things,  and, 
therefore,  those  that  were  satisfied  with 
their  position  under  existing  conditions 
were  frightened  when  this  principle  was 
proclaimed  and  actually  put  into  practice. 
They  attempted  to  pass  it  in  silence,  they 
hoped  to  attain  their  aim  without  the 
principle  of  non-resistance,  which,  it 
seemed  to  them,  would  destroy  the  well- 
built  structure  of  human  life.     And  as 
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the  consequence  of  this  faikire  to  recog-  a  chance  to  finish,  but  began  to  laugh 

nize  the  illegahty  of  violence  came  the  and  found  my  argument  satisfactory, 

fratricidal  war,  which,  solving  the  qucs-  No  one   has   seen   the   fantastic   mur- 

tion  externally,  carried  a  new,  perhaps  derer,  but  the  world  moaning  under  the 

even  greater,  evil  of  degradation,  accom-  burden   of   violence   is   before   the   eyes 

panying  every  war,  into  the  life  of  the  of  all.    And  yet  no  one  sees,  no  one  wants 

American  people.  to  see,  that  the  struggle  which  can  free 

The  essence  of  the  question  remained  mankind  from  violence  is  not  a  struggle 

unsolved,   and   the   same   question,   only  with    the    fantastic   murderer,   butl^vith 

in  a  new   form,  stands  now  before  the  those   real   murderers   who   employ   vio- 

people  of  the  United  States.     Then  the  lence  over  people. 

question   was   how   to  free   the  negroes  Non-resistance  means  simply  that  the 

from  the  violence  of  the  slave-owners;  remedy  of  mutual  influence  of  judicious 

now   the   question   is   how   to   save   the  people  over  one  another  should  consist 

blacks  from  the  violence  of  all  the  whites,  not  in  violence,  which  can  be  admitted 

and  the  whites  from  the  violence  of  all  only  with   regard  to  the  lowest  organ- 

the  blacks.  isms,   but   in   judicious   conviction;   and 

And  the  solution  of  this  question  in  its  good  of  mankind  should  strive  to  this 
new  form  will  come  about,  of  course,  not  that  all  people  wishing  to  serve  for  the 
through  lynching  the  negroes,  nor  substitution  of  force  by  judicious  con- 
through  any  artificial  and  liberal  meas-  viction. 

ures  of   American   politicians,   but   only  It  would  seem,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that 

through  the  application   to  life  of  that  during  the  past  century  fourteen  millions 

same  principle    which  was  proclaimed  a  of  people  were  killed  and  the  works  and 

half  a  century  ago  by  Garrison.  lives  of  millions  of  people  are  still  being 

A  few  days  ago  I  read  in  one  of  the  spent   on   altogether   unnecessary   wars, 

leading  magazines  the  opinion  of  an  in-  and  all  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  those 

telligent  and  clever  writer  that  my  recog-  that  do  not  work  on  it,  and  all  the  pro- 

nition  of  the  principle  of  non-resistance  ductions  of  the  w^ork  of  the  people  are 

is  a  sad  and  partly  comical  error,  which,  devoured  by  those  that  do  not  work,  and 

taking  into  consideration  my  old  age  and  that  all  deceits  which  reign  in  the  world 

some  of  my  deserts,  one  may  pass  with  exist    but  because  violence  is  permitted 

condescending  silence.  for  the  sake  of  supp'ressing  that  which 

Just  such  an  attitude  toward  this  ques-  certain  people  imagine  to  be  evil, — and 

tion    I    met    in    my    conversation    with  that,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  try  to 

the   remarkably   clever   and   progressive  substitute  violence  by  conviction.     And 

American,    Bryan.      He,    also   with    ap-  in  order  that  this  shall  be  possible  it  is 

parent  intention  to  show  me  my  error  necessary  to  renounce  the  right  of  vio- 

in  a  gentle  and  respectful  manner,  asked  lence. 

me  how  I  would  explain  my  queer  at-  But,   wonderful   thing,  the  most  pro- 

titude  as  to  non-resistance,  and,  as  usual,  gressive  people  of  our  circle  consider  it 

brought   forth   the   seemingly  uncontra-  dangerous  to  deny  the  right  of  violence 

dictable   argument   about   the   murderer  and  to  substitute  it  by  conviction.   These 

who  kills   or  outrages   a   child.      I   told  people,  arguing  that  it  is  impossible  to 

him  that  I  uphold  non-resistance  because,  convince   the   murderer   not   to  kill   the 

having  lived  seventy-five  years,   I  have  child,  consider  it  impossible  to  convince 

never,  except  in  conversations,  met  that  the  working  people  not  to  take  away  the 

fantastic  murderer,  who  before  my  eyes  land    and   the    fruit    of   their   toil   from 

wanted  to  kill  or  outrage  a  child,  but  I  those  that   do  not  work,  and  therefore 

have  constantly  seen  not  one,  but  a  mil-  they  consider  it  necessary  to  hold  them 

lion   murderers   outraging  children   and  by  force. 

women    and    adults,    old    men    and    old  And,  therefore,  however  sad  it  is  to 

women,  and  all  working  people,  in  the  say  it,  the  only  explanation  as  to  the  lack 

name  of  the  permitted  right  of  violence  of  understanding  of  the  significance  of 

over  their  equals.     When  I  said  this  my  the   principle   of  non-resistance   consists 

kind     interlocutor,     with     his     peculiar  in  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  human 

quickness  of  perception,  did  not  give  me  life  are  so  polluted  that  those  who  judge 
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of  the  principle  of  non-resistance  sup-  And,  therefore,  whether  people  want 

pose  that  the  application  of  it  to  life  and  it  or  not,  only  in  the  name  of  this  prin- 

the  substitution   of  violence  by  convic-  ciple  can  they  free  themselves  from  en- 

tion  would  destroy  every  possibility  of  slaving    and    oppressing    one    another, 

a  well-constructed  society  and  the  con-  Whether  people  want  it  or  not,  this  prin- 

veniences  of  life  they  are  enjoying.  ciple  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  per- 

But  they  fear  this  in  vain  ;  the  principle  fections  in  human  life  that  have  taken 

of  non-resistance  is  not  the  principle  of  place  and  that  are  to  come.     Garrison 

violence,  but  that  of  consent  and  love,  was  the  first  to  proclaim  this  principle 

and  therefore  it  cannot  be  forced  upon  as  a  rule  for  the  construction  of  human 

men  as  a  duty.     The  principle  of  non-  life.    This  is  his  great  desert.     If  he  did 

resistance,   which   consists   in   substitut-  not  then  attain  the  peaceful  emancipa- 

ing  conviction  for  rude  force,  can  only  tion  of  slavery  in  America,  he  pointed 

be   adopted   by   free   will.     And   in   the  the  way  toward  the  emancipation  of  all 

measure  in   which   it  is  adopted   freely  people  in  general  from  the  rule  of  brutal 

by  men  and  applied  to  life — that  is,  in  force.      And,    therefore.    Garrison    will 

the  measure  in  which  people  renounce  forever  remain   as  one  of  the  greatest 

violence  and  establish  their  relations  on  factors   and   champions   of   true   human 

judicious  conviction,  only  in  that  measure  progress, 

is  true  progress  accomplished.  Yasnaya  polyana,  Russia 
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"Spring  O'   The  Year!" 

BY  SUSIE  M,  BEST 

Ml-.  .John  Burroughs  says  the  meadow  lark  sings  "  Spring  o'  the  Year !  "  in  April. 

Oh,  tell  me  now,  what  is  this  son.o-  tliat  J  hear, 

That  trills  in  my  ear ; 
''Spring   0'    the    Year  I     Spring   0'    the    Year!" 

Oh,  who  is  the  messenger  telling  it  clear 
(Tho  woods  are  still  sere), 
''Spring   o'    the    Year!     Spring   0'    the    Year!" 

It  comes  from  the  meadow,  it  comes  from  the  mere 

Now  far  and  now  near ; 

"Spring   0'    the    Year!     Spring   o'    the    Year!" 

Oh,  jubilant  carol !     What  wo  can  appear, 

What  destiny  drear? 
"Spring   0'    the    Year!     Spring   0'    the    Year!" 

I  surely  but  dreamed  of  the  brine  of  a  tear, 

There's  nothing  to  fear ! 
"Spring   0'    the    Year!     Spring   0'    the    Year!" 

Oh,  courage,  my  heart ;  oh,  my  soul,  be  of  cheer, 

And  barken,  and  hear. 
"Spring   0'    the    Year!     Spring   0'    the    Year!" 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Fifty  Years  of  a  Sponge   Fisher's   Life 

BY   CARLOS  BARKER 

[The  friend  of  Tub  lNDEri:M)ENT  who  obtained  the  following  article  by  Mr.  Barker 
for  us  writes  :  *  I  am  sending  you  the  sponge  fisher's  story  just  as  it  came  to  me.  He 
did  not  write  it  down,  of  course,  but  '  talked  '  it." — Editou.] 

rWAS  born  in  a  palm-thatched  shack  Hsh  husband ;  so  she  sent  us  to  them  as 
under  the  tamarinds,  on  the  green  early  as  we  could  be  admitted, 
shores  of  Pelican  Harbor,  Bahama  '*  For  you  are  not  Conchs,  remem- 
Islands.  My  father  was  an  English  ber,"  she  charged  us,  her  eyes  flashing 
sailor,  but  my  mother  was  a  Cuban-born  and  voice  ringing ;  "  and  you  must  never 
Spaniard.  I've  got  the  dark  look  of  my  let  them  call  you  so.  You  are  English, 
mother ;  I  suppose  I'm  none  the  fairer,  and  I  want  you  to  speak  English,  and 
either,  for  a  long  life  on  sunburnt  speak  it  well,  besides  reading  it  and  writ- 
waters,  ing  it,  like  your  father  before  you !  " 

I  couldn't  have  been  five  years  old  Since  I've  seen  more  of  the  world  I've 
when  a  bad  piece  of  news  came  to  our  lit-  come  to  know  that  Key  West  is  a  strange 
tie  home.  I  remember,  my  two  brothers  town,  unlike  any  other.  There's  an  Eng- 
and  myself  were  playing  out  in  the  shade  lish  part  to  it,  and  a  Spanish  part,  the 
of  a  cocoanut  palm  when  some 
one  came  running  to  tell  my 
mother  that  the  ''  Perdita  "  had 
gone  down  with  all  on  board. 
Small  as  I  was,  I  instantly  knew 
what  that  meant.  We  had  heard 
such  tidings  before  of 
other  vessels,  and  we 
knew  how  to  take  in  the 
meaning  of  the  dreadful 
words  at  once. 

Life    did    not    change 
very  much  for  us  then. 
We  only  went  from  the 
tamarinds    and    cocoanuts    of 
the  Bahamas  to  those  of  Key 
West,  where  my  mother  had 
a    brother,    a    widower.     She 
kept  house  for  him  the  rest 
of  her  life.     My  father  had 
been    constantly    away    from 
home,    and    now    my    uncle, 
likewise  a  sailor,  was  nearly 
all  the  time  gone,  leaving  his 


Grass,  Sheep's  Wool  and 
Yellow  Sponges 


Spanish    being    bigger,    but 
poorer,  and,  alas !  much  dirtier. 
Several  languages  are  spoken  in 
the  town ;   Spanish  most  of  all, 
it    seems    to    me.      But,    above 
everything  else,  our  island-town 
is  American ;  that's  why 
so  much  money  is  made 
■  and   lost   in   it,   and   so 
many     business     enter- 
prises spring  up. 

And  what  did  my 
mother  mean  by  saying 
that  my  brothers  and  I 
were  not  Conchs?  Well,  but 
we  were,  I  think.  At  least, 
we've  mostly  been  called  so, 
for  we've  sponged  with  crews 
that  talked  the  Conch  lingo 
and  we've  spoken  it  regular 
with  them.  Yet  we  were 
taught  good  English  and  I 
speak  it  all  the  time  in  my 
own  home. 


three  children  to  my  mother's  care.    So  You  see,  the  name  Conch  was  given, 

things  were  much  the  same  with  us,  ex-  generations  ago,  by  our  neighbors  on  the 

cept  that  there  were  more  playmates  and  main  shore  of  the  States,  to  the  Spanish- 

a  bigger  house  to  come  back  to  when  speaking,    mixed-blood    people    of    Key 

play  was  over.  West.     You  know  the  great,  slimy  thing 

But  playing-time  is  short  with  folks  that  crawls  around  in  a  conch-shell  ?  Dig 

like  us.    School  days  came  very  early  to  him  out,  and  he  looks  like  a    lump    of 

my  little  brothers  and  myself.    There  are  muddy,  nasty  jelly.    Some  of  our  poorest 

good  English  schools  in  Key  West,  and  people  along  shore  no  doubt  eat  these, 

my  mother  had  not  forgotten  her  Eng-  but  the  dish  isn't  known  on  better  tables. 
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I  suppose  the  name  was  an  insult  at  first ; 
my  mother  said  so,  and  felt  it  like  a  knife, 
because  the  Key  Westers  were  said  to 
use  conchs  as  a  staple  article  of  food. 

Anyway,  the  name  Conch  has  clung, 
and  most  of  us  don't  care  at  all  for  it 
now.  There's  a  funnier  name  than  that 
among  us :  when  one  of  us  marries  into 
a  mainland  family  the  children  are  called 
"  Loggerheads."  In  my  life-time  lots  of 
the  Conchs  have  married  about  Tampa 


know  that  smell  in  the  half  of  a  hundred 
years  that's  rolled  over  my  head  since 
then.  Most  of  the  months  of  those  years 
I've  been  out  on  the  water,  with  the  deck 
of  my  boat  piled  up  with  these  same 
dark-looking,  nasty-smelling  objects. 

For,  you  see,  these  were  sponges  that 
Jose  and  his  brother  had  found  out  on 
the  reefs  when  they  were  looking  for 
turtles ;  and  they  were  showing  them  to 
my    uncle     because    his    judgment    and 


Interior  of  Sponge  House 


and  Cedar  Key;  so  lately  the  Logger- 
heads in  our  crews  are  numerous. 

I  told  you  my  school  days  commenced 
early.  They  ended  early,  too.  One  day, 
when  my  uncle  came  home  from  a  long 
cruise  I  ran  down  to  the  wharf  to  meet 
him.  But  for  an  hour  he  was  too  busy 
to  notice  me.  He  was  talking  excitedly 
to  Jose  and  Manuel  Silvas,  two  turtlers 
we  knew  well  and  they  were  handling  and 
passing  back  and  forth  among  the  three 
some  wet,  dirty-looking  objects  that  I 
did  not  recognize.  When  I  got  very 
close  I  found  out  that  these  dirty  objects 
smelt  very  bad.    How  well  I've  come  to 


knowledge  were  much  respected  among 
all  the  sea-faring  people  that  came  in  to 
the  Key  West  wharves.  The  Silvas 
brothers  kept  telling  my  uncle  over  and 
over  that  there  were  wide  fields  of  this 
strange  growth  out  in  the  waters  they 
had  been  turtling  in,  and  my  uncle,  Ale- 
jandro Piestra,  was  running  forward  in 
his  mind  to  the  possibility  of  harvesting 
these  and  finding  a  paying  market  for 
them.  Small  as  the  incident  appeared,  a 
great  United  States  industry  had  its  be- 
ginnings right  there. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  remember  this  hap- 
pened about  1853  or  1854,  and  within  a 
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Drying  Sponges ;  Cheyney's,  Tarpon  Springs 


few  months  my  uncle  had  fitted  out  two 
or  three  small  boats  for  the  sponging 
fields  of  Jose  and  Manuel.  I  was  scarce- 
ly eleven  years  old,  but  he  put  me  on  one 
of  the  boats. 

*'  It's  going  to  be  a  money-making 
business,  Elena,"  said  he  to  my  mother, 
in  his  far-seeing  way ;  "  not  now,  per- 
haps, but  one  of  these  days.  Let  the  boy 
learn  it  from  the  start  and  grow  into  it." 

Even  so  it  has  been.  At  that  time  all 
the  sponges  used  in  the  United  States 
were  imported.  Now  our  own  markets, 
with  their  big  demand,  are  almost  wholly 
supplied  from  our  own  waters,  and 
there's  a  large  export  of  the  grass  sponge 
to  England  every  year. 

But  it's  only  in  the  Florida  waters  that 
sponges  are  found,  and  nearly  altogether 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula.  The 
water  is  too  deep  and  too  cold  on  the 
Atlantic  side,  and  the  hurricanes  too  de- 
structive to  sea  life.  Sponging  doesn't 
pay  in  the  Atlantic. 

The  sponge  fields  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico are  big,  and  they  are  pretty  widely 


worked  in  the  last  few  years.  We  call 
St.  Mark's  the  northernmost  tip  of  the 
fields,  and  they  reach  clear  down  to  the 
reefs  about  Key  West,  stretching  out  fif- 
teen or  twenty  miles  from  shore  all  the 
way.  But  they  differ  in  fertility,  just  as 
the  farmer's  fields  differ.  The  grounds 
that  give  us  the  richest  yield  lie  between 
St.  Mark's  and  Anclote  Keys,  and  they 
are  worked  by  a  large  force  of  men. 

Yes,  this  is  the  finest  and  most  valuable 
of  all  Florida's  maritime  industries,  for 
it  keeps  several  thousand  men  employed 
and  a  handsome  fleet  of  vessels  cruising 
along  the  western  shores  of  the  Gulf, 
and  the  yearly  harvest  means  consider- 
ably over  a  million  dollars  to  the  State. 

In  those  early  days  we  had  the  awk- 
wardest  sort  of  sponge  hooks  and  no 
water  glasses,  nor  anything  else  to  make 
our  work  easy  or  successful.  I  can't  say 
we  did  succeed,  either;  we  were  not  in 
the  right  place  to  succeed,  even  if  we'd 
had  good  boats  and  the  implements  we 
use  now.  There  are  not  enough  sponges 
along  the  reefs  we  were  on  then,  nor  are 
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the  ones  gathered  there  of  fine  enouf^^h 
quahty.  But  even  with  all  odds  against 
us,  we  were  by  1858  or  i860  bringing  in 
some  catches  that  sold  quite  well,  and 
drew  other  folks'  eyes  to  our  business. 
Some  more  men  began  to  fit  up  boats,  as 
my  uncle  had  done,  and  to  send  out 
sponge-fishing  crews.  In  a  few  years 
turtlers,  mullet-fishers  and  many  others 
that  followed  the  sea  were  leaving  their 
old  work  and  turning  to  the  new,  because 
it  oflFered  so  many  more  chances.  The 
gamble  in  it  drew  the  Conch,  you  see. 
Soon  the  boats  were  getting  bigger  and 
finer,  and  every  year  they  pushed  up  fur- 
ther north,  until  at  last  they  got  to  St. 
Mark's,  and  the  sponges  ended. 

Somebody  soon  invented  a  hook  for 
catching  hold  of  the  sponge  and  pulling 
it  loose  from  the  rock  or  coral  bed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  where  it  grows.  The 
sponging  glass  had  come  early.  This 
looks  like  a  common  water-pail,  except 
that  it  has  a  glass  bottom.  It  is  tied  with 
a  rope  to  the  side  of  the  dinghey,  and 
the  hooker,  laying  himself  breast  down 
across  the  thwarts  and  facing  the  bow, 
looks  over  the  side  into  the  water  through 
this  glass-bottomed  bucket,  held  in  his 
left  hand,  while  his  long  hooked  pole  is  in 
his  right.    His  mate,  the  sculler,  is  in  the 


stern  of  the  dinghey,  and  if  he's  as  good 
at  his  business  as  he  ought  to  be,  is  scull- 
ing so  easily  and  smoothly  that  the  boat 
glides  like  a  fish.  The  hooker  up  for- 
ward holds  his  water-glass  plunged  sev- 
eral inches  below  the  surface  all  the  time : 
that's  to  lose  the  ripple  and  so  have  a 
clear  view. 

At  first,  when  we  didn't  have  glasses, 
we  brought  up  many  an  object  that 
wasn't  a  sponge,  and  many  a  sponge  that 
was  worthless.  We  were  fishing  in  shal- 
low waters  in  those  days,  too.  But  nowa- 
days some  of  our  poles  are  45  feet  long, 
for  fishing  deep,  where  the  finest  sponges 
grow.  An  expert  sponger  rarely  ever 
makes  a  mistake  in  his  catch.  The  min- 
ute he  sights  his  sponge  he  lets  loose  his 
glass  to  grab  his  pole  with  both  hands ; 
he  aims  true,  gives  a  peculiar  little  twist- 
ing movement,  mostly  with  the  wrist 
muscles,  and,  dollars  to  doughnuts,  he 
lands  his  catch  in  the  bottom  of  the 
dinghey.  If  it's  a  fine,  big  sheep's-wool, 
worth  something  like  $1.00  or  $1.50  to 
us,  maybe  he  and  his  mate  take  a  minute 
to  mirate  over  it ;  then  back  to  business 
quick  as  a  wink.  The  hooker  faces  down 
again,  and  reaches  for  his  water-glass, 
which,  of  course,  would  have  been  lost 
if  it  hadn't  been  tied  to  the  boat. 


Near  View  of  a  Few  Kraals ;  Fish  Nets  Drying  in  Foreground,  Some   of   the   Sponging   Fleet  in 

Background 
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All  of  this  looks  easy.  But  when  the 
new  men  try  it  they  find  it  about  as  hard 
a  job  as  they've  ever  tackled.  Very  few 
spongers  are  good  hookers  and  scullers, 
too.  It  takes  much  more  experience  and 
skill  to  make  a  hooker.  I  sculled  from 
the  time  I  was  twelve  years  old,  but 
I  never  got  to  be  a  first-class  hooker  until 
I  was  away  'long  in  years. 

Do  our  men  pair  off  for  a  whole  season 
at  a  time?  Mostly, — just  like  what  some 
visitors  to  the  kraals  tell  me.  about  the 
'*  dory  mates  "  at  cod  fishing,  in  waters 
up  North.  But  sometimes  the  mates 
don't  agree,  and  the  Captain  has  to 
change  them.  It  strains  the  hooker  aw- 
fully if  the  sculler  is  rough,  besides  mak- 
ing it  impossible  to  get  a  good  catch.  So 
there's  plenty  of  room  for  quarreling 
over  it. 

No,  our  boats  don't  carry  even-num- 
bered crews  in  order  to  mate  off.  Where 
would  the  cook  come  in?  And  nobody's 
more  important.  All  the  sponging  fleet 
carry  odd  crews ;  the  small  boats  five 
or  seven  men,  then  nine,  eleven,  and 
so  on  up.  Not  many  boats  over 
fifteen  in  our  fleet.  The  captain 
works,  too ;  sometimes  he's  cook, 
but  oftener  a  hooker,  occasion 
ally  a  sculler.  There  are  as 
many  dingheys,  or  small 
sponging'boats,  as  there  are 
pairs  of  mates.  A  crew  of 
fifteen  will  carry  seven 
dingheys.  The  unmated 
man  is  cook.  He's 
housekeeper,  too,  and 
has  charge  of  the 
boat  all  day 
while  the  din- 
gheys are  out 
He  has  to  be  a 
pretty  fair 
sailor,  for, 
when  the 
dingheys 


start  out  in  the  morning  they  may 
keep  bunched  and  trail  off  together  a 
great  distance,  and  generally  the  cook  is 
expected  to  sail  the  big  boat  in  their 
wake,  so  he's  ready  on  hand  to  pick  up 
the  men  when  meal-times  come  or  their 
cargoes  get  heavy. 

Nearly  all  our  boats  are  owned  and 
fitted  out  in  Key  West,  tho  lately  there's 
an  increasing  number  every  spring  from 
places  like  Tampa,  Clearwater  and  Cedar 
Key.  Not  many  spongers  own  their 
boats.  Generally  it's  a  business  specu- 
lator in  Key  West,  or  some  other  port, 
who  owns  them.  I  know  one  man  that 
sends  out  fifteen  this  season.  My  uncle 
had  nine  at  work  when  he  died.  I  al- 
ways thought  it  was  a  pity  he  had  to  die 
before  he  saw  what  a  big  thing  he  had 
started  in  this  industry. 

But  I  was  telling  you  how  the  boats 
are  owned,  and  that  leads  up  to  how  we 
get  our  money  out  of  the  business.  The 
owner  fits  up  his  vessel,  and  engages  his 
crew  for  a  trip ;  that's  eight  weeks ; 
no  less  even  if  they  catch ;  nothing 
more,  unless  the  hurricanes,  or 
something  else,  should  hold  us 
out. 

When  we  have  to  lie  up  for 

bad  weather  we  don't  go  back 

to  Key  West,  or  any  other 

starting-point,  but  come  to 

anchorage    here    in    the 

neighborhood     of     our 

kraals,    along    about 

Bailey's  Bluff. 

The  owner  lays  in 
"  grub  "    for    eight 
weeks,  full  meas- 
ure, to  start  with. 
Then,     at     the 
end    of    the 
trip,    when 
we  sell  our 
catch,  one- 
half,  or 


Sponger  Diving  a  Sea  Turtle 
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one-third  the  cash,  according  to  the  niim-  np  the  eleven  men  he  wants  about  the 

ber  in  the  crew,  goes  to  the  owner,  and  last  of  January ;  some  of  us  are  old  hands 

the  balance  is  shared  equally  among  the  with  him,  some  are  new.     He  comes  up 

men,  except  that  the  one  who's  had  the  to  the  first  one : 

responsibility  of  being  captain  generally         *'  Going  to  ship  with  me,  Pedro?" 
gets  a  little  the  most,  Pedro  is  likely  to  answer :  "  How  much 

In  good  seasons  we  often  divide  big  bounty  you  give  us  ?  " 
money.     Now  the  trip  just  made  by  our         The   owner  asks    back:     ''What   you 

boat  was  not  a  specially  good  one,  but  owing  out?" 

we  calculate  to  share  $54.00  to  $57.00  to         Then  Pedro  counts  on  his  fingers,  so 
the   man.     Wait   till    we   go    the   Rock  much    to    so  and  so  for  "  grub "  since 
Island  trip ;  that's  away  up  the  coast,  and  Christmas,  and  so  much  somewhere  else, 
we  save  it  until  late  in  the  fall,  because  and  maybe  some  other  place.     It  mounts 
the  sponging  grounds  are  protected  from  up  to  perhaps  $25.00  or  $30.00.      The 
the  prevailing  winds  by  the  lay  of  the  boat-owner  is  expected  to  stand  for  the 
shore.    Up  there  the  waters  are  deep  and  debts  first ;  then  comes  the  bounty — that's 
the  sponges  fine,  not  only  in  size,  but  in  always  a  cash  advance, 
color  and  texture.    All  these  points  count        ''  Thirty  dollars  on  your  debts,  Pedro  ; 
high  in  the  value.    When  we  come  back  I  can't  give  you  but  $10.00  bounty." 
from  Rock  Island,  if  good  luck  follows         Possibly   Pedro   takes  it,  perhaps   re- 
us there,  as  it  ought,  why,  we  expect  to  fuses  and  goes  to  another  master.     But 
share  close  on  to  $100.00  apiece.    We  did  most  likely  he  says : 
the  season  before  last.  ''  Rise  to  $20.00,  Seiior,  and  I'll  take 

Perhaps    you    don't    understand    the  you !  " 
spongers'  bounty  system.     Sometimes  I         What  does  Pedro  do  with  the  bounty? 

think  it's  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  our  Goes  and  spends  the  biggest  part  of  it  on 

troubles,  at  least  of  our  men's  not  put-  a  farewell  "  r'yster  "  before  he  ships.  I'm 

ting  by  something  from  the  good  money  afraid,  leaving  wife  and  family  to  be  pro- 

they  make.     I  don't  know  whether  it's  vided  for  while  he's  gone,  maybe  by  the 

fixed  in  many  other  businesses  so  that  a  boat-owner,  maybe  some  other  haphazard 

man  can  spend  first  and  then  earn ;  but  way.    There's  tobacco  to  be  laid  in,  too, 

I  know,  if  it  is,  it's  the  worse  for  the  from  the  cash,  and   sometimes   clothes, 

workers.  Of  course,  the  bounty  and  the  debts  must 

I'm  afraid  the  spongers'  bounty  began  be  squared  to  the  owner  out  of  what  the 

with  my  uncle.    He  was  always  a  liberal  sponger  shares  when  the  catch  of  this 

man,  and  so,  when  his  crews  asked  for  trip  is  sold.    It  won't  leave  much,  if  any. 

money  in  advance,  they  got  it.     When  So  into  debt  again,  and  another  bounty 

other  men  began  to  fit  out  sponging  craft  before  the  next  trip.    You  don't  wonder 

their   fishermen   demanded   an   advance,  I  think  it  a  bad  system?     But  our  men 

"  such  as  Jose  or  'Tonio  had  from  Sefior  have  grown  to  it  till  they   wouldn't  be 

Piestra,"  and  so  it  went.  willing  to  work  under  any  other.     Some 

Now  never  a  man  would  ship  on   a  people  that  have  seen  the  world  tell  me 

sponger  without  his  bounty.     You  don't  the  common  run  of  farmers  where  they 

understand    it   perfectly?      I'll    make    it  make  cotton   raise  their  crops  with   an 

plainer.     Take  the  boat  I  work  on,  the  arrangement  pretty  much  like  our  boun- 

*'  Juana."     She  carries  a  crew  of  eleven  ties. 

this  year.  Let's  go  back  to  Christmas  Well,  our  biggest  squadron  sets  out 
times,  as  I  told  you  of  them.  We're  all  from  Key  West  in  time  to  be  on  the 
out  of  money  when  January  comes.  Then  grounds  with  the  first  fine  weather,  that 
we  live  on  our  credit  for  a  month  or  comes  so  early  in  our  climate.  You  can 
more.  A  good  sponger  always  has  imagine  you  are  starting  with  us,  say, 
credit  to  live  on — more's  the  pity,  I  think,  fifty  boats  together,  our  "  Juana  "  lead- 
It's  late  February  before  the  "  Juana  "  is  ing.  There'll  be  fifty  more  coming  scat- 
ready  to  start  out;  that's  as  soon  as  the  tering  later  on,  and  another  fifty,  call  it, 
best  of  them  goes.  The  water  is  gen-  from  other  ports.  Our  boats  are  of  vari- 
erally  too  muddy  for  sponging  before  ous  builds  and  range  from  a  30-foot  to  a 
March,     The  owner  of  the  boat  hunts  70-foot  keel. 
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Mission  Pavilion  :  Glimpse  of  Interior  of  Anclote  Kraals 


If  a  gay  little  sou'wester  sings  through 
the  rigging,  so  much  the  better ;  we  won't 
mind  crowding  canvas  if  she's  steady, 
for  we're  mostly  good  sailors.  North- 
'ard  we  scud,  and  jokes  are  cracked, 
yarns  spun,  and  cards  played  in  our  tight 
little  cabins.  Smoke?  I  should  say  we 
do.  Did  you  ever  see  a  sponger  without 
his  pipe,  except  at  meal-time,  or  he's 
hooking?  We'd  never  stand  the  smell 
of  the  dead  sponges  if  we  couldn't  smoke. 

But  on  this  outgoing  there's  no  smell ; 
our  boats  are  clean  as  wax,  and  every- 
thing is  jolly  enough.  We  love  the  salt 
in  our  faces  again. 

Two  or  three  days'  fair  sailing  will 
bring  us  in  hail  of  Egmont  Light ;  that's 
off  from  Tampa.  We  scud  past  it,  and 
head  on  up.  Fifty  miles  further  and  we 
come  to  our  own  Light;  that's  this  one 
here,  Anclote,  and  we  run  in  to  anchor 
off  Bailey's  Bluff. 

Yes,  it's  a  good  harbor  we've  got  here 
and  sea-room  for  all.  Tight  anchorage, 
too.  This  bay  is  about  central  in  our 
best  sponge-fields,  and  so  it  came  to  be 
hit  upon  for  the  kraals. 


You  can  see  what  the  kraals  are. 
They're  only  pens  in  the  water,  made  bv 
driving  stakes  tight  and  fastening  to- 
gether with  hurdles.  They're  to  hold  the 
sponges  while  the  animal  part  is  being 
soaked  out.  All  the  vessels  of  the  An- 
clote fleet  have  their  separate  kraals,  of 
course,  here,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Bluff. 

Generally  we  put  out  for  the  grounds 
Monday  morning,  setting  sail  anywhere 
from  midnight  to  daybreak.  With  good 
weather  we  fish  hard  till  Friday  noon,  or 
even  Saturday  morning,  anchoring  wher- 
ever we  happen  to  be  every  night,  unless 
it's  squally  and  we're  driven  to  harbor. 
By  Saturday  noon  every  vessel  tries  to 
make  it  back  to  the  Bluff.  The  sponges 
that  have  soaked  a  week  are  taken  out 
of  kraal,  and  the  new  catch  put  in. 
Enough  for  the  men  to  do  to  fill  most  of 
Saturday  and  sometimes  part  of  Sun- 
day. The  week-old  sponges  must  be 
carried  ashore,  to  be  cleaned  and 
bunched.  Every  piece  is  cleaned  sepa- 
rately by  holding  it  in  one  hand  while 
you  beat  it  with  a  stick  until  the  refuse 
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is  all  out.  When  cleaned,  they're  gath- 
ered up  and  strung  in  bunches,  according 
to  size  and  quality,  and  the  bunches  then 
left  to  sun  and  air. 

There's  many,  many  a  different  kind 
of  sponge,  but  only  three  we  harvest  for 
market :  that's  the  sheep's  wool,  the  finest, 
then  the  grass,  and,  last,  the  yellow.  The 
sheep's  wool  brings  us  regularly  from 
$2.00  to  $5.00  a  bunch.  From  seven  to 
fourteen  sponges  make  an  ordinary 
bunch,  but  sometimes  just  one  or  two 
fine  specimens  will  be  bunched  by  them- 
selves and  bring  $4.00  or  $5.00. 

The  grass  sponge  isn't  near  so  valu- 
able, but  it's  been  increasing  steadily  in 
price  for  the  last  five  years,  because  Eng- 
land sends  here  for  more  and  more  every 
year.  It  sells  now  for  three  times  as 
much  as  the  yellow.  You  see,  the  yellow 
one  looks  muddy  and  coarse.  It's  very 
abundant  all  up  and  down  our  shores, 
but  it  don't  cut  much  figure  with  us  in 
years  when  we're  getting  good  wool 
yield. 

Our  life  looks  easy  enough  to  you 
when  you  see  it  this  way,  with  the  sun- 
shine everywhere,  and  our  boats  rocking 
here  in  the  Bay,  the  men  lounging  about 
or  standing  up  for  you  to  take  their  pic- 
tures. Perhaps  it  is  easier  than  many. 
I  know  I'd  die  if  you'd  cage  me  up  in  a 
big  city  and  set  me  down  to  some  finicky 
piece  of  work.  I've  got  to  have  sea- 
room,  and  change  my  muscles  often,  be- 
sides. I'm  thankful  to  be  a  sponger,  in- 
stead of  some  factory  or  tenement  fellow. 

But  maybe  you've  not  thought  of  the 
hardest  side  ?  It  isn't  the  work  ;  none  of 
us  mind  the  work  after  we  get  started, 
tho  a  Conch's  not  the  easiest  man  in  the 
world  to  start.  No,  it  isn't  the  hard  work. 
It's  the  long,  lonesome  nights  out  in  the 
Gulf,  the  murk  and  storm  days,  when 
there's  nothing  for  us,  when  work  would 
be  a  blessing;  but  instead  we've  got  to 
sit  around  on  deck,  or  be  driven  below 
by  the  rain  or  the  smell,  and  have  noth- 
ing for  hands  or  brain  but  cards,  a  little 
fiddling  maybe,  and  then  dull  talking  to 
our  few  mateSj  and  we  know  all  they 
know,  all  they've  got  to  say  to  us. 

Then  the  week's  end  comes.  But  once 
more  I  can  be  thankful,  for  we've  got 
the  Pavilion  now !  Long,  long  years 
dragged  over  when  we  had  nothing  bet- 


ter to  look  forward  to,  at  the  end  of  every 
week,  than  just  that  same  round  of  cards 
and  pipes.  Only  we'd  stretch  our  legs 
ashore  and  see  the  other  crews.  What 
else  was  there,  unless  we  sailed  up  or 
down  the  coast  to  a  breakdown  in  some 
Florida  fisherman's  shack,  or  perhaps 
cruised  off  to  some  town  and  tried  a  bad 
drunk  on  contraband  rum?  It's  smug- 
gled through  from  Cuba  in  large  quanti- 
ties along  here,  in  spite  of  the  cutters. 
You've  no  doubt  heard  the  coast  people 
speaking  of  it  as  ''  auger  dent,"  which 
stands  for  the  Spanish  "  aguardiente." 

I'd  like  to  have  it  said  for  our  men, 
tho,  that  drinking  is  very  uncommon 
among  them  out  on  the  trips.  Perhaps 
Conchs  know  their  own  weaknesses ; 
aguardiente  makes  us  quarrel,  and  quar- 
reling would  lead  to  killing  every  time 
when  we're  penned  up  together  on  the 
boats.  So  if  drunk  it  must  be,  we  wait 
till  we're  back  in  Key  West. 

But  the  Pavilion?  It  was  Miss  Stir- 
ling that  got  that  for  us.  She  was  down 
here  spending  her  first  winter,  when  she 
used  to  visit  the  kraals  and  the  Bluff, 
and  see  how  lonesome  and  dull  the  men 
were  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays ;  no- 
where to  go,  nothing  to  do  when  we  were 
through  cleaning.  Just  sleeping  on  our 
boats  at  night,  and  in  the  day-time,  if  it 
wasn't  work,  just  loafing  around  our 
sponge-piles,  or  the  keeper's  shack,  till  it 
was  time  to  start  on  another  week's 
round. 

The  first  thing  we  knew.  Miss  Stirling 
had  started  a  fund  for  a  Pavilion  up  here 
above  the  kraals.  She  put  in  a  good  deal 
of  money  herself,  and  got  some  from  peo- 
ple a  long  way  off,  then  some  from  the 
boat-owners  in  Key  West  and  other 
ports.  When  the  building  was  well  be- 
gun she  came  among  us  for  contribu- 
tions, and  we  gave  her  whatever  we 
could.  She  gives  us  credit  for  helping 
lots.  That  was  three  winters  ago.  In 
a  few  months  it  was  finished  up,  and  you 
see  now  we've  got  something  to  be  proud 
of  and  enjoy  forever.  Why,  I  expect  my 
children'  children  to  get  good  out  of  that 
Pavilion. 

You  don't  wonder  I  like  to  say  it  over 
and  over,  "  Thank  God,  they  built  the 
Pavilion  in  my  day !  " 

Aripeka,  Florida. 


The    Baptists  and   Christian   Union 


BY    NORMAN    FOX,    D.D. 


IN  The  Independent  of  February  4th 
the  Mcderator  of  the  Congregation- 
al National  Council,  Dr.  A.  H. 
Bradford,  submits  *'  A  Proposition  for 
Christian  Union "  between  Congrega- 
tionalists  and  Baptists.  A  communica- 
tion on  such  a  subject  from  such  a 
source  demands  consideration.  What 
then  is  his  eirenicon? 

One  concession  suggested  is :  ''  Let  the 
Congregationalists  cease  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  infant  baptism."  But 
one  might  remark  that  they  do  not  em- 
phasize it  now.  In  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  the  United  States  there 
were  in  the  opening  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  nearly  two  hundred  bap- 
tisms of  infants  to  a  thousand  communi- 
cants, but  in  the  closing  years  less  than 
thirty,  and  in  the  more  liberal  Congre- 
gational Churches  the  usage  has  so  far 
advanced  in  obsolescence  that  it  has  be- 
come the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
It  is  proposed,  therefore,  simply  that  the 
Congregational  authorities  forbear  to 
demand  from  Baptists  what  they  do  not 
require  of  their  own  people. 

Nor  is  there  any  more  of  a  concession 
in  the  suggestion:  "  Let  Congregational- 
ists be  willing  to  immerse  those  who  pre 
fer  immersion." 

Immersion  was  the  act  of  baptism  in 
the  Apostolic  Churches,  as  any  Congre- 
gational professor  of  church  history  will 
admit.  It  has  been  the  baptism  of  the 
Greek  Church  through  all  the  centuries. 
It  was  the  standard  baptism  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  for  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land down  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It 
was  the  baptism  of  Jesus  and  Paul,  of 
TertuUian  and  Cyprian,  of  Augustine 
and  Chrysostom,  of  Anselm  and  Wyck- 
liffe,  of  Cranmer  and  John  Knox..  It  is 
sanctioned  by  the  Episcopalian  "  Prayer 
Book,"  and  the  Methodist  Discipline.  It 
was  practiced  by  Mr.  Beecher  fifty  years 
ago  and  has  been  by  other  Congrega- 
tional leaders.  It  is  no  great  yielding  to 
recognize  as  valid  baptism  what  no 
Church  in  all  the  ages  ever  denied  to  be 
such. 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  sweep- 
ingly  proposed  that  Baptists  shall  con- 
sent to  baptize  infants  and  to  use  afifu- 
sion  for  baptism ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  Congregationalists  standing  just 
where  they  stand  now,  not  moving  an 
inch  from  their  present  ground,  the 
Baptists  shall  yield  every  point  of  differ- 
ence, making  unconditional  surrender  of 
their  present  beliefs,  coming  fully  over 
to  the  Congregational  position.  Can 
they  be  expected  so  to  do? 

That  Roman  Catholics  should  baptize 
infants  is  reasonable.  Thev  believe  in 
baptismal  regeneration,  that  in  the  cere- 
mony the  child  receives  a  new  spiritual 
life,  is  "  christened  " — that  is,  made  a 
Christian.  But  Baptists  hold  that  one 
is  christened,  made  a  Christian,  regen- 
erated, not  in  any  ecclesiastical  rite,  but 
by  the  direct  work  of  the  Spirit  on  the 
heart,  and,  therefore,  as  a  monarch  is 
crowned  not  to  make  him  a  king,  but  be- 
cause he  is  a  king  alreadv.  so  baptism 
can  be  used  only  as  a  token  that  one  is 
already  born  again.  Grant  the  Roman 
Catholic  premise  of  baptismal  regenera- 
tion and  infant  baptism  becomes  reason- 
able, but  adopt  the  Baptist  position,  that 
the  new  birth  is  wrought  not  in  bap- 
tism, but  by  the  Holy  Spirit  directly,  and 
baptism  can  logically  be  given  only  on 
profession  of  faith. 

Whence  did  Protestants  derive  the 
usage  of  infant  baotism?  They  derived 
it  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  And  where 
did  the  Roman  Catholics  get  it?  They 
drew  it  from  the  doctrine  of  baptismal 
regeneration.  The  baptism  of  infants 
never  would  have  been  known  in  the 
Church  but  for  the  rise  of  the  doctrine 
that  in  the  baptismal  water  a  new  life 
was  imparted.  Therefore,  to  ask  the 
Baptists  to  baptize  infants  is  to  ask  them 
to  sanction  the  Roman  Catholic  error 
that  one  is  christened,  made  a  Christian, 
in  the  baptismal  rite,  to  abandon  the 
evangelical  tenet  that  regeneration  is  the 
immediate  work  of  the  Spirit. 

Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  to-day  escape  these  diffi- 
culties only  by  making  their  baptism  of 
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infants  mean  nothing  whatever.  They 
do  not  consider  the  ''  dedicated,"  but  still 
graceless,  sons  of  a  pious  Eli  to  be 
Church  members  any  more  than  do  Bap- 
tists the  unconverted  young  people  in 
their  congregations.  Thev  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  any  germ  of  spiritual 
Hfe  in  the  baptized  child  of  Episcopalian 
or  Presbyterian  which  will  not  be  found 
in  the  unbaptized  babe  of  Baptist  or 
Quaker.  They  will  not  claim  that  the 
Presbyterian  or  Congregationalist  labors 
more  earnestly  for  the  salvation  of  his 
"  dedicated  "  child  than  does  the  good 
Quaker  or  Baptist  for  his  unbaptized 
offspring.  What  significance  then  has 
infant  baptism  in  evangelical  Churches? 
None  at  all.  Baptism  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  means  something — namely,  that 
the  subject  is  therein  born  again.  It 
means  something  to  the  Baptist — namely, 
that  the  subject  has  by  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  been  already  born  again.  But  the 
baptism  of  an  infant  in  evangelical  circles 
is  utterly  meaningless,  and  Baptists, 
while  not  judging  their  brethren,  feel 
that  it  would  be  a  profanation,  a  solemn 
farce,  for  themselves  to  adopt  the  prac- 
tice. 

Nor  can  the  Baptist  consent  to  use 
sprinkling  or  pouring  as  the  act  of  bap- 
tism. He  finds  no  Scripture  precedent 
therefor,  and  he  cannot  consequently 
say  "  I  baptize  thee  "  in  giving  what  he 
does  not  think  Scripture  recognizes  as 
baptism. 

And  the  practice  of  affusion  is  still 
further  objectionable  to  Baptists  for  its 
having  arisen  from  the  erroneous  doc- 
trine that  baptism  is  essential  to  salva- 
tion. 

The  act  of  baptism  in  the  Apostolic 
Church  was  immersion.  How,  then, 
came  sprinkling  to  be  used  ?  When  there 
had  grown  up  in  the  Church  the  belief 
that  regeneration  was  wrought  in  bap- 
tism and  only  in  baptism,  and  thus  that 
no  man  could  be  saved  without  baptism, 
the  question  arose  what  should  be  done 
when  a  man  was  converted  on  a  sick 
bed  and  immersion  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  was  at  last  decided  that  neces- 
sitate cogente  a  simple  affusion  might 
be  used.  The  recourse  to  sprinkling  as 
baptism  never  would  have  been  thought 
of  but  for  the  error  that  water  baptism 
was  essential  to  salvation.  Till  the 
twelfth  century  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 


rope, and  till  the  sixteenth  in  England,  it 
was  used  only  in  case  of  emergency,  the 
burial  in  water  remaining  the  standard 
baptism,  but  in  time  its  superior  con- 
venience caused  it, — but  only  in  the 
Western  Church, — to  supplant  immersion 
entirely.  But  as  the  old  Puritan  refused 
to  kneel  at  receiving  the  bread  and  wine 
because  that  practice  originated  in  the 
erroneous  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence, 
so  the  Baptist  must  decline  to  admin- 
ister sprinkling  for  baptism  since  that 
usage  took  its  rise  in  the  error  of  bap- 
tismal regeneration. 

Be  it  remembered  that  what  we  should 
aim  at  is  not  simply  union,  but  Chris- 
tian union ;  and  a  union  is  not  Christian 
which  is  attained  through  the  sacrifice  of 
principle.  Now  the  Baptist  does  not 
seek  to  interfere  with  the  religious  usages 
of  his  neighbors.  If  they  wish  to  bap- 
tize infants  or  to  give  affusion  for  bap- 
tism or  to  abstain  from  meat  on  Friday 
or  to  sprinkle  themselves  with  holy 
water,  he  offers  no  objection,  but  simply 
asks  that  he  himself  be  not  expected  to 
unite  in  ceremonies  which  do  not  accord 
with  his  principles.  What  causes  the 
schism  between  Baptists  and  their  breth- 
ren is  that  the  latter  deny  them  this 
liberty  of  abstention.  Not  long  ago  a 
Baptist,  called  to  the  pastorate  of  a 
prominent  Congregational  church,  was 
asked  in  the  installation  council  whether 
he  would  consent  to  baptize  infants  and 
use  sprinkling  for  baptism,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  had  he  not  beforehand  agreed 
to  answer  this  question  in  the  afffrma- 
tive  he  would  never  have  been  called. 

Therefore,  any  plan  of  Church  union 
which  is  to  include  the  Baptist  must 
stipulate  that  he  be  not  required  to  bap- 
tize infants  nor  to  use  affusion  and  as- 
persion for  baptism  nor  in  any  way,  di- 
rectly or  impliedlv,  to  recognize  either  of 
these  as  New  Testament  baptism.  And 
he  may  go  so  far  in  demanding  equality 
with  his  brethren  as  to  claim  that  at  any 
time  when  thev  are  allowed  to  speak  in 
favor  of  these  usag"es  he  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  state  how  it  looks  to  him. 

Be  it  observed  that  it  would  not  be  a 
union  of  Baptists  and  Congregationalists 
if  one  party  was  converted  and  went  ful- 
ly over  to  the  views  of  the  other.  That 
would  be  simply  a  joining  of  Baptists 
and  Baptist  converts  or  of  Congrega- 
tionalists  with   proselytes   to  Congrega- 
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tionalism.      The     question     is     whether  could  privately  be  immersed  or  sprinkled 

Congregationalists   and   Baptists   cannot  or  have  his  children  baptized  by  any  one 

be  gathered  into  one  Church  while  each  whom   he  could   find   to  administer  the 

party    still    retains    its    present    views,  ceremony,     while     the     pastor     of     the 

neither  being  asked  to  do  anything  in-  church  could  decline  to  perform  any  rite 

consistent  with  its  present  principles.  in  which  he  did  not  believe.     In  such  a 

The  only  practicable  scheme  for  such  Church  all  controversy   regarding  bap- 

a  union  would  be  one  which  waived  en-  tism  would  be  eliminated  as  thoroughly 

tirely  the  question  what  constitutes  New  as  from  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 

Testament    baptism,    which    eliminated  ciation. 

completely  the  discussion  whether  the  If  Congregationalists  and  Baptists 
use  of  affusion  and  the  baptism  of  in-  could  all  be  brought  to  see  that  water 
fants  is  according  to  Scripture.  Such  baptism  is  not  made  by  the  New  Testa- 
a  plan  would  be  found  in  a  Church  which  ment  an  essential  to  Church  member- 
admitted  to  the  Church  supper  and  to  ship,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  should 
full  membership  any  believer,  baptised  be  open  to  all  the  disciples  of  Christ  ir-" 
or  unbaptized.  If  the  Church  welcomed  respective  of  baptism,  then,  tho  each 
to  its  ranks  one,  who,  being  of  Quaker  retained  its  own  beliefs  as  to  what  con- 
training,  did  not  believe  in  water  bap-  stitutes  true  baptism,  these  two  great 
tism  and  so  had  been  neither  immersed  bodies  could  become  one.  '  There  are 
nor  sprinkled,  the  Baptist  member  could  Baptist  Churches  in  England  which  are 
vote  to  accept  the  person  who  had  re-  organized  on  this  principle,  and  there 
ceived  only  infant  baptism  without  there-  are  Baptists  in  America  who  believe  it 
by  impliedly  acknowledging  that  such  to  be  the  principle  of  the  New  Testa- 
baptism  is  valid.  Baptism  would  thus  be  ment.  Will  the  Congregational  National 
made  no  longer  a  Church  ordinance,  but  Council  respond  by  a  resolution  favoring 
a  question  of  private  duty,  like  the  giv-  the  admission  to  the  Church  of  all  be- 
ing of  a  tenth  of  one's  income  in  benevo-  lievers,  baptized  or  unbaptized  ? 
lence.     The  member  of  such  a  Church  Morristown,  n.  j. 

The  German  African  Troubles 

BY  PAUL  TAFEL 

[Mr.  Tafel  is  a  German  residing  in  New  York,  and  his  brotlier  is  one  of  the  German 
ofBcers  now  engaged  in  the  fight  with  the  natives  in  Southwest  Africa.  Ratzel's  "His- 
tory of  Mankind,"  a  standard  work  on  native  races,  from  which  we  take  our  illustra- 
tions, contains  twenty  pages  on  the  Hereros. — Editor.] 

THE  appalling  losses  which  Germany  ning  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  waS' 
has  recently  sustained  in  one  of  abandoned  by  England  after  several  suc- 
her  African  colonies  and  the  de-  cessive  expeditions  had  unanimously  re- 
sire  to  learn  the  causes  of  the  catastrophe  ported  that  the  country  was  useless  for 
have  for  a  few  moments  turned  our  at-  agricultural  purposes,  that  its  mineral  re- 
tention to  that  remote  corner  of  the  earth,  sources  were  insignificant  and  that  it  was 
The  territory  known  under  the  name  inhabited  by  low  and  treacherous  natives 
of  German  Southwest  Africa  extends  of  the  Kaffir  type.  It  was  small  wonder, 
over  an  area  about  twice  as  large  as  that  therefore,  that  a  deprecating  smile  on  the 
of  the  Fatherland,  with  the  Orange  River  part  of  the  entire  colonial  world  greeted 
in  the  south,  the  Kunene  River  in  the  Bismarck  when,  in  1884,  he  proclaimed 
north  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  its  west-  the  hinterland  of  Walfish  Bay  between  the 
ern  border ;  the  eastern  part  of  the  colony  Orange  and  Kunene  Rivers  henceforth 
loses  itself  in  the  sandy  plains  of  the  to  be  a  German  colony.  This  action  on 
Kalahari  Desert.  The  first  mention  of  the  part  of  the  German  Government  had 
this  strip  of  land  is  found  in  Portuguese  been  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  authori- 
annals  of  the  fifteenth  century;  later  it  ties  of  Cape  Colony  to  protect  the  Ger- 
belonged  to  Holland,  and  at  the  begin-  man  missionaries,  who   since  the  begin- 
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Herero  Men.     (From  a  photograph  belonging  to  the  Barmen  Mission.)     Reproduced  from  Katzel's  "The 
History  of  Mankind."     Copyright,  1897,  by  the  Macmillan  Co. 


ning  of  the  second  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  had  settled  among  the  natives, 
from  the  continuous  raids  of  the  warlike 
Hottentots  living  along  the  Orange 
River. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  in  placing 
that  large  tract  of  land  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  flag  Germany  had  assumed 
an  onerous  task.  Aside  of  being  poor 
in    agricultural    products,    the    country 


lacked  the  possibilities  of  an  adequate 
water  supply;  the  barren  mountain 
ranges  and  large  stretches  of  sand  made 
transportation  extremely  diflicult,  and  the 
coast  was  dangerous  to  approach  on  ac- 
count of  shallow  water  and  sand  banks 
extending  far  out  into  the  sea — the  only 
possible  points  of  access  being  Walfish 
Bay  (English)  and  Angra  Pequena,  to 
the   south.     The   research   for   minerals 
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proved  utterly  fruitless,  and  the  large  German  Colonial  Office,  that  the  authori- 
cattle  herds  iit  the  interior  could  not  be  ties  have  closely  followed  the  example  of 
made  available  for  lack  of  proper  means  our  own  Government  in  regard  to  the  In- 
of  transportation.  The  influx  of  settlers  dians  in  the  West,  inasmuch  as, the  vari- 
was  small,  and  gradually  the  colony  be-  ous  native  tribes  have  been  assigned  cer- 
came  forgotten  by  those  in  Germany  who  tain  reservations  of  land,  outside  of 
were  at  all  aware  of  its  existence.  which   they  were  no  longer  allowed   to 

In  1890,  however,  the  fortunes  of  the  settle.  It  further  appears  that  the  natives 
settlement  underwent  a  sudden  change,  had  acquiesced  in  this  restriction  of  their 
A  fierce  invasion  of  Witbooi-Hottentots  liberty,  that  the  white  population  felt  per- 
had  utterly  decimated  the  white  popula-  fectly  secure  from  molestations  of  any 
tion,  and  what  cattle  had  not  been  driven     kind,   and   that  both,   native  and   white 

man,  associated  and  traded  with 
each  other  without  reserve.  Evi- 
dently, however,  the  Germans — 
unmindful  of  the  example  of  the 
English  in  nearly  all  their  colo- 
nies, the  Dutch  in  East  India  and 
the  French  in  North  Africa — 
omitted  to  constantly  keep  a 
v^atchful  eye  on  the  movements 
of  the  natives  and  to  keep  the  au- 
thorities posted  on  the  slightest 
change  of  sentiment  or  behavior. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  the  fierce 
massacre  perpetrated  by  the 
Hereros  on  every  white  settle- 
ment they  were  strong  enough  to 
overpower  took  the  commanders 
of  the  various  garrisons  complete- 
ly by  surprise. 

Neither  does  it  seem  to  have 
been  known  to  the  authorities 
that  the  settlers  themselves  were 
directly  responsible  for  the  catas- 
trophe. Apparently  it  had  be- 
come a  practice  among  the  white 
traders  to  sell  more  goods  to  the 
natives  than  the  latter  were  able 
to  pay  for,  that  the  payments 
were  to  be  made  on  the  install- 


I 


off  by  the  cannibals  was  de 
stroyed  by  the  rinderpest,  which, 
at  that  time,  ravaged  over  a  large 
part  of  South  and  Southwest 
Africa.  In  view  of  this  pitiful 
state  of  affairs  the  German  Par- 
liament acceded  to  the  plea  of  the 
Colonial  Office  by  granting  a 
large  and  continuous  appropria- 
tion for  the  colony. 

The  garrison  was  at  once  in- 
creased to  1,000  men,  all  white 
and  recruited  from  the  regular 
army,  to  keep  hostile  native  tribes 
in  obedience  and  submission. 
The  few  natural  harbors  were 
made  accessible  to  large  seagoing 
vessels,  and  regular  fortnightly 
communication  was  established 
between  Cape  Town,  Swakop- 
mund  (near  Walfish  Bay)  and 
Hamburg,  A  railway  was  built 
from  the  coast  to  Windhoek,  the 
capital,  and  the  principal  villages 
were  connected  by  telegraph 
lines,  with  an  extension  to  the 
West  African  cable  line,  touching 
at  Swakopmund.  The  trade  of 
the  colony,  now  amounting  to 
about  12,000,000  marks,  is  mostly 
in  the  hands  of  about  a  dozen 
mercantile  companies,  with  head- 
quarters in  Hamburg,  London 
and  Cape  Town.  A  syndicate  has  re- 
cently opened  extensive  copper  mines 
near  Otavi  and  is  now  engaged  in 
building  a  railway  line  to  the  coast  at  its 
own  expense.  The  white  population  is 
increasing  rapidly,  augmenting  itself 
partly  from  the  Fatherland,  partly  from 
the  former  Boer  republics. 

The  recent  uprising  of  the  natives  in 
the  interior  has  undoubtedly  caused  a 
serious  setback  to  the  development  of  the 
colony.  It  appears,  from  the  reports 
which  are  periodically  given  out  by  the 


Herero 
Spear* 


ment  plan,  in  the  form  of  sheep 
or  other  cattle,  and  payments 
were  exacted  from  the  Herero 
until  there  was  nothing  left  to  him 
except  the  cotton  trousers  and  other 
more  or  less  valuable  characteristics  of 
a  superior  civilization  which  he  had 
''  bought  "  from  the  white  man.  In  some 
instances  also  the  greedy  trader,  on  find- 
ing that  his  victim  had  nothing  more  to 
give,  promptly  proceeded  to  collect  his 
debt  from  the  Herero's  neighbor.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  enraged  natives 
lost  their  patience  and  slew  whoever 
came  their  way,  innocent  or  culpable, 
missionary,  soldier,  or  tradesman. 

*  Copyright,   1897,  The  Macmillan  Co. 
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Southwest  Africa  is  the  only  vacant 
space  on  earth  where  Germany  can  settle 
her  surplus  population.  The  cattle  raising 
capacity  of  the  colony  is  unlimited  and 
is  more  an  engineering  than  an  agricul- 
tural question,  inasmuch  as  proper  irri- 
gation is  a  crying  necessity,  and  the  time 
may  not  be  far  when,  in  the  way  of  meat 
supply,  Southwest  Africa  will  be  to  Ger- 
many what  the  United  States  is  to  her 
to-day  and  what  Australia  is  to  England. 
The  experiments  which  the  German  Gov- 
ernment is  carrying  on  in  and  near 
Angra  Pequena  in  the  raising  of  cotton 
are  reported  to  be  very  successful :  the 


seal  and  guano  trades  are  assuming 
greater  propertions  from  year  to  year, 
and,  finally,  the  shortest  road  to  the  gold 
and  diamond  fields  of  South  Africa  leads 
through  this  territory,  and  through  it  will 
lead  the  transcontinental  railway,  the 
building  of  which  was  advocated  so 
strongly  ])y  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  it  may 
l)e  expected  that  the  German  colonial 
authorities  will  not  be  caught  napping  a 
second  time,  and  that  in  the  future  they 
will  keep  an  eye  on  the  doings  of  their 
colored  as  well  as  white  sul)jects  in 
Southwest  x\frica. 

New  York  City. 


Herero  Bow 
Copyright,   1897,   The  Macmilhiu   Co. 
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The    Players 

BY  THEODORE  ROBERTS 


They  played  together  in  the  silent  room, 
The  shaded  candles  scarcely  broke  the  gloom. 

Outside — the  stars,  the  scent  of  sleeping  trees; 
Red  roses,  and  the  thunder  of  spent  seas. 

Inside,  fear  stricken,  still  I  watched  the  game, 
Not  knowing  either  player  by  his  name. 

I  bent  above  them,  holding  my  weak  breath, 
And   wondered    if   my   guests   were   Life   and 
Death : 

And  one  looked  up,   who  felt  my  dread  sur- 
mise, 


All  night  they  played.     The  low  stars  swung 

from  sight. 
I  watched  the  players'  faces,  bent  and  white. 

Then,  of  a  sudden  from  the  garden  came 
One  whom  I  know  by  loyal  heart  and  name ; 

One  who  might  turn  the  frozen  North  for  me 
Into  all  joy  beside  my  tropic  sea; 

One  who  might  send  me  far  to  any  land 
And  bring  me  back,  boy-eager,  to  her  hand. 

At  her  sweet  entrance  dawn  filled  all  the  room, 


And  my  poor  strength  ran  out  before  his  eyes.     And  golden  laughter  touched  the  heavy  gloom, 

His  comrade  dealt  the  cards,  but  kept  his  head     And  soft,  I  felt  upon  my  fevered  lips 
Low  held,  and  blinked  upon  the  black  and  red.     1'he  dew-cool  wonder  of  her  finger  tips. 

Outside— the  starlight,   and  the  garden-balms,     "  See,  dear,"  she  laughed,  "  the  cards  tost  all 
And  the  thin  whispering  of  the  seaward  palms.  about, 

"  The  Players  gone,  the  candles  sputtered  out ! 

My  garden  smelled  of  roses,  and  the  moon 

Lit  the  straight  surf  beyond  the  still   lagoon,     "  You   thought  them   fearful   gods  of  Destiny 

"  That     were     but     memories     of     pain     and 
And  all  was  clean,  and  soft,  and  passing  sweet  doubt !  " 

With  cool  of  trade-wind,  and  with  garden  heat.       Fredericton,  n.  b  ,  Canada. 


The    Sweating   Device    Applied  to  the 

Home 

BY  ERNEST  POOLE 

[Mr.  Poole  is  a  resident  at  the  University  Settlement  which  is  situated  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  East  Side  of  New  York.  The  present  situation  there  is  not  only  inter- 
esting in  itself,  but  it  may  develop  into  a  demand  for  the  municipal  ownership  of  tene- 
ments, and  even  result  in  a  tenants'  trust  or  union  which  might  boycott  landlords  hos- 
tile to  it,  etc. — Editor.] 

A  WAVE  of  feeling  has  swept  sud-  years.  This  is  the  sweating  device  ap- 
denly  over  the  whole  lower  East  plied  to  the  home.  In  the  shop,  the  sub- 
side of  New  York.  Its  cause  is  contractor ;  in  the  home,  the  sub-landlord, 
a  rise  in  tenement  rents,  and  the  cause  or,  to  give  him  his  popular  name,  **  the 
of  this  rise  is  congestion.  For  in  this  cockroach."  He  began  work  four  years 
square  mile  of  tall,  grimy  tenements  live  ago  and  his  growth  has  been  phenomenal. 
600,000  human  beings;  most  are  of  the  Here  the  making  of  the  sub-landlord 
Jewish  race.  It  is  the  most  densely  popu-  is  as  follows :  A  poor  tailor,  by  closest 
lated  spot  on  earth  ;  it  but  shows  the  con-  economy,  saves  enough  money  to  leave 
gestion  so  swiftly  growing  in  all  our  his  sweatshop  labor,  rents  the  little  store 
cities,  and  the  old  but  only  half  solved  below  his  tenement  and  becomes  a  mer- 
problem — how  to  make  a  tenement  home  chant.  More  close  saving.  He  saves 
wholesome  and  secure.  On  this  problem  $1,000,  rents  the  whole  house  and  be- 
and  its  solution  the  present  agitation  may  comes  the  sub-landlord.  For  this  he  is 
throw  some  light.  now  fully  equipped.    He  still  lives  in  the 

Four  years  ago  the  more  enlightened  house ;  he  has  studied  his  tenants ;  he 
of  the  tenement  people  decided  that  knows  their  personal  traits,  their  likes 
their  homes  were  too  dark  and  foul  and  jealousies  of  each  other,  their  ups 
for  human  beings  to  live  in.  The  and  downs  ;  he  can  make  a  close  guess  at 
new  tenement  law  was  then  passed  to  their  bank  accounts.  So  equipped  he 
regulate  the  landlord  in  his  building,  his  drives  individual  bargains.  In  many 
improvements,  his  housekeeping — in  all  cases  he  has  forced  the  rents  from  a 
his  expenses.  This  law,  so  ably  a'dminis-  house  in  one  year  from  $800  to  $1,500. 
tered,  has  already  begun  to  make  the  His  great  advantage  is  that  of  the  sub- 
home  wholesome.  contractor  in  the  sweatshop.    He  can  say 

But  not  secure — for  the  landlord  can  that  he  is  powerless,  that  the  big  land- 
still  raise  the  rents.  Three  times  in  the  lord  has  raised  his  house  rent,  and  that 
last  three  years  the  rents  have  been  he  must  raise  their  rents  to  match, 
raised,  and  now  the  climax  seems  to  have  Many  other  excuses  for  raising  the 
come  in  an  almost  simultaneous  rise  all  rents  the  tenants  have  heard  from  the 
through  the  tenements  of  from  ten  to  sub-landlord.  First  it  was  the  new  tene- 
twenty  per  cent. — even  fifty  per  cent,  in  ment  law  of  1900;  second,  the  new  East 
some  cases.  By  this  last  sharp  rise  the  River  Bridge,  the  new  parks,  schools  and 
people  have  all  been  thoroughly  roused,  playgrounds,  and  third,  the  strike  of  last 
and  now  they  are  groping  for  some  year  in  the  building  trades.  It  is  true 
means  by  which  the  home  may  be  made  that  these  three  causes  have  materially 
not  only  wholesome  but  secure — some  checked  the  power  of  supplying  more 
power  by  which  the  landlord  may  be  con-  rooms  to  meet  the  rising  demand  from 
trolled  not  only  in  his  expenses,  but  also  the  incoming  immigrants,  and  so  have 
in  his  rents.  enabled  the  landlord  to  put  on  the  screws. 

At  present  he  cannot  be  controlled  at  But  this  was  not  the  landlord's  interpre- 

all.     The  tenant  now  deals  only  with  a  tation.     He  told  the  sub-landlord   (who 

sub-landlord,  by  a  system  of  sub-leasing  told  the  tenant)  that  the  new  law  had  in- 

which  has  sprung  up  in  the  past  three  creased  his  expenses  by  forcing  him  to  put 
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in  improvements;  that  the  new  bridge, 
the  parks  and  the  schools  had  raised  his 
taxes ;  that  the  building  trades'  strike  had 
raised  the  price  of  labor.  The  strike  and 
the  new  law  were  to  a  small  extent  true 
reasons.  They  justified  a  five  per  cent, 
raise  of  rent,  but  not  the  raise  of  thirty 
per  cent,  that  has  come  in  the  last  three 
years.  The  other  point — a  rise  in  taxes — 
is  generally  false.  Comptroller  Grout 
states  that  altho  for  a  few  landlords  taxes 
have  risen,  for  the  vast  majority  they  are 
the  same. 

A  far  more  real  cause  of  the  rise  is  the 
increasing  speculation  of  real  estate  com- 
panies. There  are  some  twenty  large 
firms  who  handle  two-thirds  of  these 
transactions.  These  are  simply  shrewd 
business  men  taking  advantage  of  the  rise 
in  the  demand  for  homes  through  the  in- 
coming immigrants.  Their  project,  ac- 
cording to  business  standards,  is  entirely 
legitimate  and  natural. 

One  typical  instance  will  show  the  ef- 
fect of  this  swiftly  spreading  speculation. 
A  man  I  know  on  Houston  Street  owned 
a  house  for  which  five  years  ago  he  paid 
$26,000.  His  sub-landlord  thought  that 
he  was  getting  all  that  he  could  squeeze 
from  the  tenants.  But  values  in  the 
neighborhood  had  risen ;  a  firm  bought 
his  house  for  $33,000  and  sold  it  for 
$36,000.  The  new  landlord  has  now 
raised  his  house  rent  $200,  and  the  new 
sub-landlord  has  just  raised  his  rents  fif- 
teen per  cent. 

Under  all  these  excuses,  true  or  false, 
given  by  the  landlords  lies  one  sound 
business  reason  for  raising  the  rents — 
they  can  get  it.  The  demand  has  risen ; 
immigrants  pour  in  each  year  in  myriads 
— last  week  at  Ellis  Island  25,000  landed, 
and  the  natural  increase  is  enormous. 
Four  years  ago  eight  per  cent,  of  the 
tenements  were  vacant;  now  there  are 
none. 

While  the  demand  for  homes  has  risen, 
the  supply,  for  the  present  at  least,  is 
limited.  In  the  Bronx,  in  Harlem  and  in 
the  Brownsville  section  of  Brooklyn  the 
rents  have  in  the  past  year  risen  all  the 
way  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent.  Even  out- 
side these  districts  the  land  is  mostly  in 
the  hands  of  large  speculators,  who  are 
only  waiting.  The  moment  the  tide  sets 
their  way  tenements  will  spring  up  and 
rents  will  rise.    It  is  the  old  law  of  supply 


and  demand.  The  rents  must  rise  so 
long  as  the  people  will  pay. 

The  people  must  do  one  of  three 
things — move  out,  pay  the  higher  rents 
or  regulate  the  rents. 

To  move  out,  in  sufficient  numbers,  is 
a  matter  of  years.  In  the  past  three 
months  three  thousand  families  have 
moved  to  Brownsville,  and  in  Harlem 
40,000  families  have  already  settled,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  rents  there,  too,  are 
rapidly  rising.  But  for  the  great  mass 
this  moving  is  prevented  by  the  main 
labor  of  the  lower  East  Side — the  cloth- 
ing industry.  The  workers  must  live 
near  the  shops.  Will  the  shops  move? 
While  investigating  a  hundred  sweat- 
shops and  factories  last  autumn  I  asked 
the  contractors  whether  they  could  move. 
Invariably  the  answer  was  No.  The 
industry  is  extremely  irregular  and  high- 
ly specialized.  It  demands  many  co- 
ordinate shops  close  together  and  an 
enormous  central  labor  market,  where 
extra  labor  can  be  quickly  obtained.  This 
is  the  present  opinion.  It  may  change, 
but  to  change  it  will  take  years;  and 
even  so,  while  tens  of  thousands  move 
out  a  hundred  thousand  will  still  pour 
in  from  Europe,  and  the  lower  East  Side 
will  still  be  a  section  of  crowded  tene- 
ments. 

The  second  remedy  brings  up  the  ques- 
tion:  Can  the  people  pay  higher  rents? 
It  seems  likely  that  many  of  them  can- 
not, especially  since  the  rents  have  risen 
most  in  the  cheapest  tenements.  It  is 
said  that  the  present  rise — unless  charity 
steps  in — will  cause  some  two  thousand 
evictions.  But  the  others,  the  great  ma- 
jority, can  doubtless  squeeze  the  ex- 
tra two  dollars  out  of  their  wages.  Will 
they  ?  The  new  country  has  aroused  new 
desires,  new  ambitions,  higher  apprecia- 
tions— a  higher  standard  of  living;  and 
of  all  immigrant  races  the  Jew  is  the 
last  to  allow  these  new  standards  to  be 
held  down  by  the  endless  clog  which  now 
confronts  him.  He  forever  strives  to 
force  his  standard  up.  In  the  clothing 
industry  he  was  quick  to  grasp  through 
his  swiftly  growing  labor  union  a  large 
share  of  the  recent  wave  of  prosperity. 
In  union  shops  the  wage  jumped  up  at 
least  thirty  per  cent.  But  meanwhile  the 
sub-landlord,  living  in  the  next  room  to 
the  tailor,  saw  this;  and  rents  in  three 
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years  have  jumped  thirty  per  cent,  to 
match  the  wages. 

J  low  escape  this  sudden  clog  which 
now  seems  endless?  The  more  radical 
socialists  in  mass  meetings  every  night 
are  preaching  municipal  ownership  of 
the  tenements — proposing  that  the  city 
build  and  own  tenements  just  as  the 
great  cities  of  England  and  Ireland  have 
so  successfully  done  in  the  past  ten 
years.  Whether  the  same  causes  will  in 
time  work  here  to  bring  this  about  is  a 
matter  soon  perhaps  to  be  decided.  But 
the  people  do  not  seem  ready  yet  to  de- 
cide it.  The  masses  do  not  climb  the 
social  ladder  two  steps  at  a  time.  They 
are  climbing  now  one  step — one  uncon- 
scious step  toward  municipal  owner- 
ship. 

This  step  is  the  third  remedy — regu- 
lation. They  are  hunting  for  some  means 
of  regulating  the  landlord's  rents  just  as 
the  new  tenement  law  regulates  his  ex- 
penses. The  landlord  is  telling  them  that 
this  would  be  an  unw^arranted,  outrage- 
ous, unconstitutional  interference  with 
his  sacred  property  rights.  But  he  told 
them  this  when  the  new  tenement  law  and 
still  older  sanitary  laws  were  passed  to 
protect  something  even  more  sacred 
than  property.  So  now  in  spite  of  his 
old  complaint  the  people  are  groping 
for  some  power  close  at  hand.  They 
are  willing  to  accept  a  reasonable  rise  of 
perhaps  five  per  cent,  in  rent.  But  they 
want  to  have  a  voice  in  deciding  what 
rise  is  just. 

How  exercise  this  control?  Simply 
by  applying  their  now  familiar  labor 
union  principles  to  their  homes. 

One  typical  answer  came  from  a  big 
double-decker  tenement  on  Monroe 
Street.  Here  the  tenants  all  "  struck." 
They  refused  to  pay  the  higher  rent  and 
threatened  to  leave  the  house  in  a  body. 
They  distributed  boycott  cards  broadcast, 
of  which  the  wording  was  as  follows : 
''  Tenants,  keep  away  from  the  house  at 

Monroe   Street.     In  the   name   of 

your  children,  we  ask  you  not  to  hire  any 
rooms  in  that  house,  as  the  house  is  on 
strike,  because  the  rent  is  raised  every 
month,  and  we  want  to  put  a  stop  to  it 
once  and  for  all.  Keep  away."  The 
landlord  gave  in  and  signed  leases  at  the 
old  rents  for  the  coming  year.  Through 
the  past  week  this  has  been  repeated  in 


scores  of  tenements.  In  this  one-house- 
strike  lies  the  germ  of  a  tenants'  union. 

A  wider  and  more  conscious  expres- 
sion of  this  idea  has  been  heard  in  a 
series  of  mass  meetings  beginning  last 
week  with  two  hundred  tenants  and 
swelling  last  night  (April  12th)  to  five 
thousand,  including  the  most  prominent 
East  Side  citizens.  The  purpose  of  these 
meetings  is  to  organize  a  tenants'  pro- 
tective association.  Already  some  two 
thousand  members  have  joined,  officers 
have  been  elected,  including  a  salaried 
financial  secretary,  and  a  definite  plan 
of  campaign  has  been  decided  on,  as 
follows : 

First — tire  out  the  landlords.  As  one 
Jewish  editor  expresses  it,  ''  Our  plan  is 
to  clog  the  courts.  Each  case  will  be 
fought  separately,  and  there  are  so  many 
of  them  that  the  landlords  will  have  to 
give  in  or  else  wait  so  long  for  a  decision 
that  they  will  lose  more  rent  than  they 
hoped  to  gain  by  their  exorbitant  in- 
crease." 

The  second  move  proposed  is  to  pay 
the  rents  of  those  members  who  are 
clearly  unable  to  pay — thus  preventing 
the  threatened  evictions  and  the  riots  so 
likely  to  ensue. 

The  third  move  is  to  use  far  more 
widely  the  bovcott.  To  quote  one  of  the 
leaders,  ''  The  whole  society  will  boy- 
cott the  house  of  any  landlord  who  is 
exorbitant." 

As  yet  this  is  only  an  idea.  Will  it 
work?  Is  the  feeling  strong  and  endur- 
ing enough  to  carry  it  through?  A  few 
weeks  hence  this  question  may  be  better 
answered.  But  whether  this  idea  be- 
comes an  institution  this  year  or  when 
next  the  rents  are  raised,  the  idea  itself 
holds  a  germ  which  in  this  age  of  com- 
bination must  surely  live  and  multiply. 
It  is  the  counterpart  of  the  labor  union. 
The  sliding  scale  (of  rents),  the  house 
chairman  dealing  for  all  with  the  land- 
lord, the  union  card  required  to  admit 
new  tenants,  the  walking  delegate — all 
these  features  appear  in  this  plan.  It 
holds  too  the  principle  of  self-help — as 
was  shown  when  the  new  society  unani- 
mously voted  to  return  the  $200  pre- 
sented by  William  Randolph  Hearst. 

How  to  make  a  tenement  home  whole- 
some and  secure? 

In  a  word  the  situation  is  this.  Shrewd 
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business  men  have  seized  the  chance  to  given.      It    is    a    sound,    fair,    business 

make  enormous  profits.     Their  specula-  proi)Osition.      Will    it    liold    against    the 

tion  is  simply  based  on  the  rise  of  land  people? 

values — raised    by    the    causes    1    have  newYorkChy. 
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The   Lull   Before  the   Storm 

BY  J.  H,  DE  FOREST,  D.D. 

[Our  special  correspondent  in  Japan,  Dr.  De  Forest,  incloses  a  personal  letter 
with  this  article  from  which  we  quote  as  follows  :  "  It  is  glorious  to  be  in  Japan  at  this 
time  and  to  be  in  an  interior  city,  where  the  real  Japanese  spirit  is  seen,  rather  than  in 
Yokohama,  where  so  much  of  friction  occurs."  His  exposition  of  Japanese  feeling  is 
all  the  more  interesting  as  coming  from  a  man  so  enthusiastic  in  his  sympathies  for  the 
people  among  whom  he  lives  and  works. — Editor.] 


NO  one  out  here  writes  about  the 
troops  without  wondering  whether 
his  article  is  subject  to  fines  in 
numerous  sentences  that  seem  innocent 
enough.  Japanese  writers,  however, 
make  no  protest.  They  have  the  joy  of 
knowing  that  things  are  going  in  fine 
shape,  and  they  are  perfectly  willing  to 
keep  dark  to  any  extent  if  secrecy  is  essen- 
tial to  success.     They  keep  the  people 


contented  by  making  the  most  of  the 
thrilling  events  that  have  taken  place 
around  Port  Arthur,  by  sketches  of  the 
lives  of  the  heroes  of  the  navy,  and  they 
illustrate  freely  with  portraits  and  gun- 
boats and  damaged  Russian  battleships. 
They  love  to  draw  on  the  history  of  the 
two  nations  whose  deep  sympathy  has  so 
impressed  Japan,  and  the  navy  is  spoken 
of  as  doing  things  "  Nelson-like,"  while 


Unlimbering,  Ready  for  the  Next  Train 
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the  attempt  to  block  the  mouth  of  Port 
Arthur  is  "  Plobsonian." 

It  is  strictly  forbidden  to  mention  the 
movement  of  troops.  A  country  paper 
naturally  mentioned  the  departure  of  a 
brigade  without  stating  where  it  was  go- 
ing, and  some  Tokyo  papers  as  naturally 
copied  the  bit  of  worthless  news.  Each 
one  of  these  papers  was  fined  $to  for 


no  religion  and  no  need  of  any,  and  the 
army  has  been  practically  closed  to  Chris- 
tianity. Yet  in  this  national  crisis  the 
ineradicable  feeling  of  dependence  on 
some  divine  power  breaks  forth  in  temple 
visitations  and  prayers  and  vows.  Hachi- 
man,  the  god  of  war,  is  especially  be- 
sieged at  this  time,  and  since  the  soldiers 
have  gone,  the  papers  have  daily  accounts 


Banners  of  All  Kinds  Greet  the  Troops  on  Their  Way   Toward  Korea 


this  breach  of  press  regulations,  and 
makes  no  complaint.  This  official  action 
only  increases  the  number  of  tiny  circles 
that  interrupt  telegraphic  news  as  it  ap- 
pears in  big  characters.  "  In  a  recent 
engagement  at  ocx)00  the  number  of 
shells  fired  at  the  enemy  was  oooo,"  was 
the  way  the  Kokumin  of  Tokyo  an- 
nounced the  bombardment  of  Vladivos- 
tok. "  Strange  cannon  sounds  were 
heard  in  ooo  direction,"  is  another 
sample. 

Yet  we  have  liberty  to  photograph 
movements  of  troops  and  of  anything 
pertaining  to  the  army  that  is  in  open 
sight,  tho,  of  course,  printed  descriptions 
here  are  not  allowed.  As  soon  as  mobili- 
zation began  the  Buddhist  temples  and 
Shinto  shrines  took  on  new  life.  Sol- 
diers flocked  to  them  to  bid  farewell  to 
the  ancestral  graves,  to  leave  last  re- 
quests with  the  priests,  and  to  pray  to 
their  ancestors  and  to  the  gods  of  Japan 
for  success.  It  has  been  the  quiet  asser- 
tion of  Japanese  warriors  that  they  have 


of  the  people  of  this  and  that  village  go- 
ing to  the  local  temples  to  offer  united 
prayer  and  to  listen  to  patriotic  addresses. 
While  on  this  topic  it  may  be  well  to 
say  that  the  Christians  are  eager  to  send 
their  representatives  to  the  front,  but  the 
commanding  generals  are  decidedly  luke- 
warm. The  Minister  of  War  was  ap- 
proached by  a  Buddhist  priest,  who  asked 
permission  to  accompany  the  soldiers. 
"What  for?"  "To  bury  the  dead." 
"  What  do  we  care  for  burial !  Our 
bodies  may  rot  and  our  bones  bleach  on 
Manchurian  plains  for  all  we  care.  But 
if  you  want  to  go  to  work  in  transporta- 
tion, as  many  as  you  like  may  go."  One 
of  the  ablest  of  the  Christians  went  with 
the  same  request.  "  What  for  ?  "  again 
asked  the  Minister.  "  To  comfort  the 
soldiers."  "  What  comfort  do  they 
want?  They  are  not  wounded  nor  de- 
feated, and  are  in  need  of  no  comfort," 
was  the  reply.  Yet  it  seems  to  be  settled 
that  three  chaplains  can  go  with  each 
division,  but  so  far  no  Christian  has  been 
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appointed.  The  Buddhists  have  the  in- 
side track,  and  the  Shintoists  come  fol- 
lowing after.  The  Bible  agent  at  Yoko- 
hama, Mr.  Loomis,  however,  received 
letters  of  recommendation  to  each  di- 
vision general  for  the  asking,  and  it  is 
certain  that  Christian  chaplains  will  be  on 
the  field  in  some  shape  or  other  before 
long,  just  as  they  were  during  the  war 
with  China.  For  the  Japanese  have,  and 
always  have  had,  a  decided  admiration 
for  intelligent  religionists  who  embody 
in  their  life  the  spiritual  power  they 
preach. 

To  return  to  the  movement  of  troops. 
When  the  march  to  the  stations  takes  place 
the  streets  are  lined  with  banners,  under 
which  stand  crowds  cheering  the  depart- 
ing soldiers.  The  Educational  Depart- 
ment wisely  forbade  schools  to  break  up 
study  hours  for  the  sake  of  showing  a 
patriotic  spirit.  But  in  interior  cities  this 
spirit  could  not  be*  restrained,  and  in  one 


ness  and  even  quick  death  to  some  who 
should  have  been  in  school  or  at  home. 
But  the  banners  fly  all  through  the  in- 
terior, 'way  out  in  the  rice  fields  as  well 
as  by  the  road  side. 

When  the  requisitioned  horses  come 
along  with  their  loads  strapped  on  their 
backs  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  out 
of  the  way.  These  are  not  the  trained 
cavalry  horses,  but  farmers'  horses  that 
have  never  been  in  horse  society,  and  arc 
ignorant  of  the  proper  customs  of  horse 
intercourse.  They  are  a  pack  of  cussed 
fools.  Instead  of  waiting  to  fight  Rus- 
sian horses,  their  one  overpowering  pur- 
pose is  to  chaw  each  other's  heads,  and 
with  fearful  yells  to  give  each  other  rapid 
broadsides  with  their  hoofs.  It  is  perfect 
bedlam  to  stand  near  a  train  where  these 
irrational  animals  are  being  loaded.  As 
many  as  six  or  eight  soldiers  tackle  one 
horse  to  pull  and  shove  him  into  the  car 
that    holds    six    of    these    beasts.      And 


If  you're  going  to  take  that  battery,  please  capture  me,  too,"    said  the  veteran  soldier  with  his 

medals  on. 


instance  at  least  the  schools  were  closed 
for  ten  days,  and  the  leading  avenue  was 
lined  night  and  day  with  children  and 
students  of  higher  schools  gathered  un- 
der their  respective  banners,  standing  in 
relays,  at  times  in  rain  and  snow,  to  shout 
""  hanzai "  to  the  troops.  It  was  a  cruel 
bit  of  useless  patriotism,  bringing  sick- 


when  that  car  has  its  complement 
those  six  heads  hitched  high,  those 
twelve  eyes  flashing  fire,  and  those 
twenty-four  hoofs  playing  in  every  direc- 
tion fore  and  aft,  form  a  sight  never  seen 
in  America.  '*  They're  a  bad  lot,"  said 
the  officer  in  charge ;  ''  but  we'll  replace 
them  with  Russian  horses  later  on."     If 
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these  animals  were  yellow  and  were  let 
loose  in  sufficient  quantities  over  the 
world,  they  would  constitute  the  yellow- 
est peril  yet  known. 

What  a  Hood  of  dangerous  thinking 
that  phrase,  the  yellow  peril,  has  excited 
in  the  West.  It  has  now  appeared  in  the 
Japanese  language,  and  by  means  of  this 
hateful  term  the  people  are  learning  how 
one  section  of  the  West  regards  them. 
It  has  been  the  one  aim  of  Russian  diplo- 
macy to  make  Europe  afraid  of  the 
united  East,  trained  and  armed  on  West- 
ern principles.  Russia  has  tried  to  make 
the  world  think  that  she  is  the  guardian 
of  civilization  and  humanity  and  Chris- 
tianity in  this  part  of  the  earth,  and  that 
the  heathenish  East,  with  its  countless 
millions,  is  a  real  peril  to  higher  civiliza- 
tion. The  Emperor  of  Germany,  with 
his  painting  of  the  barbarous  hordes  of 
the  East  invading  the  Christian  West,  has 
emphasized  this  race-hating  term.  Fos- 
ter, in  his  "  American  Diplomacy  in  the 
Orient,"  ends  his  valuable  book  with  the 
statement  that  "  the  yellow  peril  has  been 
much  discussed  by  writers  and  statesmen 
who  have  studied  the  problems  of  the 
East,"  and  then  he  adds :  ''  Sir  Robert 
Hart  suggests  only  two  remedies  for  this 
impending  danger.  The  first  is  partition 
of  the  empire  among  the  great  Powers, 
which  he  regards  as  full  of  difficulties ; 
the  second,  a  miraculous  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity which  would  convert  China  into 
the  friendliest  of  friendly  Powers." 

There  it  is  in  black  and  white — the 
only  two  ways  of  averting  this  peril  are 
to  subjugate  or  elevate.  The  day  is  now 
forever  gone  by  for  subjugation.  The 
only  road  that  can  ward  off  the  peril  is 
reduced  to  one — to  treat  these  two  great 
nations,  Japan  and  China,  with  justice 
and  sympathy.  The  real  danger  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  that  spirit  of  inter- 
national unrighteousness  that  takes 
wicked  advantage  of  the  present  weak- 
ness of  China  to  dupe  and  threaten  her 
into  concessions  fatal  to  her  territorial 
integrity.  Russia's  acts  during  the  last 
ten  years  and  Germany's  lawless  annexa- 
tion of  Kiao-chau  are  the  real  disturbing 
forces  that  make  deep  and  abiding  race 
hatreds.  England,  too,  has  used  force  all 
through  the  East.  Whatever  the  merits  of 
the  so-called  Opium  War,  a  great  nation 
believes  that  this  evil  and  peril  was  forced 
upon  her  most  unjustly.      England  has 


Hongkong,  and  when  Russia  meanly  slid 
into  Port  Arthur,  England  quietly  occu- 
pied Wei-hai-wci.  When  I  first  came  to 
Japan,  thirty  years  ago,  England  had 
hundreds  of  soldiers  on  the  hights  of 
Yokohama,  and  her  fearless  Sir  Harry 
l^arkes  had  told  the  Japanese  diplomats 
in  a  fit  of  anger,  with  a  tremendous  blow 
of  his  fist  on  the  table,  that  England  could 
crush  Japan  as  easily  as  his  fist  could 
crush  an  tgg.  Yet  England  is  to-day  the 
trusted  ally  of  Japan.  The  whole  East 
knows  the  difference  between  England's 
actions  out  here  and  those  of  Russia  and 
Germany.  Whatever  wrong  England  has 
done,  she  stands  more  and  more  for  in- 
ternational justice  and  open  doors.  Wei- 
hai-wei,  tho  leased  to  England  on  the 
same  terms  as  Port  Arthur  is  to  Russia, 
conceals  not  the  slightest  danger  to  the 
integrity  of  China  or  to  the  peace  of  the 
East.  But  everybody  feels  that  Port  Ar- 
thur's lease  to  Russia  means  the  ultimate 
lease  of  Pekin  to  her  on  her  own  sweet 
terms,  and  Kiao-chau  means  "  the  mailed 
fist "  in  the  face  of  China  all  the  while. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  avert  the  yel- 
low peril,  and  that  is  to  put  a  final  check 
to  Russian  aggression  in  the  East  for  the 
first  step.  Then,  whatever  their  record 
thus  far,  let  the  nations  of  the  West 
henceforth  be  just  and  helpful  to  China, 
and  also  to  Japan.  Any  attempt  again 
to  deprive  Japan  of  the  just  fruits  of  her 
coming  victory  would  do  more  to  break 
the  peace  of  the  world  than  any  other  one 
thing.  And  the  alliance  of  a  great  Chris- 
tian nation  with  Japan  is  accomplishing 
more  than  all  things  else  to  prevent  the 
increase  of  race  hatred. 

It  is  the  golden  opportunity  of  Chris- 
tendom. And  it  is  the  glory  of  our 
United  States,  as  Foster  splendidly 
demonstrates,  that  in  the  main  we  have 
been  fair  and  helpful  and  sympathetic  in 
our  relations  with  the  East.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  Japan.  We  have  the  love 
of  Japan  as  no  other  nation,  not  even  her 
ally,  has.  To  be  sure,  our  hasty  and  hos- 
tile legislation  against  Chinese  laborers 
has  alienated  the  hearts  of  the  bright 
young  men  of  China  who  would  love  to 
go  to  the  United  States  for  study,  and 
has  wrought  wide  distrust  of  the  Repub- 
lic. In  so  far  as  we  have  done  this  we, 
too,  have  given  an  impetus  to  this  grow- 
ing race  hatred,  and  are,  in  the  same  way 
if  not  to  the  same  extent,  responsible  with 
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Russia  and  Germany  and  Eng-land. 
Christian  missions  are  utterly  unal)le  to 
quench  this  threatening  peril,  unless  their 
unselfish  efforts  are  cordially  supple- 
mented with  Christian  legislation  within 
our  own  borders,  and  with  even  a  higher 
international  righteousness  than  we  have 
heretofore  manifested.  This  is  what 
Japan  and  China  expect  of  us,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  are  not  going  to  disappoint  them. 
In  this  same  line  comes  the  question 
of  Japan's  annexation  of  Korea.  It  has 
been  taken  for  granted  by  writers  in  the 
States  that  this  would  be  the  proper  thing 


open  courts.  Instead  of  assassinations 
there  must  be  safety  and  order.  The 
trouble  is  that  Japan  is  hated  worse  than 
poison  by  Korea.  The  Japanese  have 
treated  these  people  with  rudeness  and 
insult,  just  as  we  foreigners  used  to  treat 
the  Japanese.  But  the  going  of  Japan's 
ablest  statesman,  Marquis  Ito,  to  the 
peninsula  means  that  Japan  will  give  her 
l3est  in  friendship  and  in  true  aid  at  this 
time  of  anxiety  and  of  war,  and  later 
when  victory  brings  peace. 

While  writing  this  a  high  official  called 
to  express  thanks  for  the  sympathy  the 


An  Ambulance  Company  Just  Going  Aboard  Their  Train.     Those    Beastly  Horses  Are  in  the  Box  Cars 


to  do.  But  before  the  war  began  I  re- 
peatedly tried  in  vain  to  get  a  Japanese 
to  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  this. 
Everybody  knows  what  Russia  would  do, 
or  Germany.  But  Japan  pledged  herself 
to  the  world  ten  years  ago  that  she  would 
defend  the  independence  of  Korea,  and 
she  stands  there  now.  Poor  Korea,  her 
weakness  and  incapacity  are  a  peril,  espe- 
cially to  Japan,  yet  it  is  as  certain  that 
Japan  will  not  annex  Korea  as  it  was 
that  the  United  States  would  not  annex 
Cuba.  But  Japan  will  insist  that  Korea 
wake  up  to  modern  methods,  and  build 
roads  and  schools  and  have  just  laws  and 


United  States  is  showing  Japan.  In  his 
long  and  instructive  conversation  he  said 
that  when  war  was  decided  upon  one  of 
the  generals  here  lined  up  a  regiment  and 
asked  the  soldiers  one  by  one  what  he 
planned  to  do.  The  reply  of  every  man 
but  one  was  virtually:  *'  I  shall  count  it 
an  honor  to  die  for  Japan."  The  one 
who  gave  a  different  answer  said :  ''I 
want  to  capture  a  Russian  general  and 
receive  a  medal  from  the  Emperor."  This 
official  went  on  to  say  that  from  old  the 
Japanese  soldier  never  cared  for  money, 
but  only  thought  of  duty.  When  the 
warriors  went  to  battle  it  used  to  be  the 
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custom  to  put  incense  in  their  helmets 
and  then  tie  them  on  in  knots  that  could 
not  be  untied.  It  was  a  preparation  for 
death — the  kesshi  of  which  I  spoke  in  a 
former  article.  So  to  this  day  the  sol- 
diers of  Japan  have  no  wages.  In  time 
of  peace  they  each  get  for  pocket  money 
one  and  a  half  cents  a  day,  and  in  time  of 
war  this  is  nearly  doubled.  Therefore 
there  can  never  be  any  discontent  among 
these  men  on  the  ground  that  back  pay  is 
due.  As  they  have  no  money  to  send 
home,  each  city  or  village  takes  care  of 
those  families  that  are  in  want.     There 


is  no  pension  list  save  for  officers.  Dis- 
abled privates  receive  in  a  lump  a  small 
sum  as  a  slight  token  of  sympathy. 

There  is  no  lack  of  money  for  the  war. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  are 
in  sight  without  any  great  strain  upon  the 
resources  of  the  country.  It  has  been  the 
custom  for  ages  to  bury  gold  coins  and 
bullion.  Every  farmer's  family  of  a  few 
generations  has  a  number  of  these.  They 
are  coming  to  the  light  now.  Nothing 
will  be  withheld  that  is  needed  for  vic- 
tory. 

Sendai    Jai'an. 


& 


A  Woman's   Relation   to  the  Two 

Sexes 

BY  MRS.  L.  H.  HARRIS 


ONE  does  not  hear  so  much  now  as 
was  said  a  few  years  ago  concern- 
ing the  emancipation  and  ad- 
vancement of  women.  This  is  because 
they  have  discovered  that  ''  emancipa- 
tion "  is  elective.  They  are  at  liberty  to 
choose  between  the  most  radical  and  the 
most  conservative  ideals,  provided  they 
take  the  consequences,  as  men  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  do.  Meanwhile,  their 
actual  advancement  in  the  scale  of  things 
depends  upon  their  attitude  to  men  rather 
than  to  women.  And  the  explanation  of 
their  rapid  development  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  more  nearly  re- 
lated to  men  than  to  one  another.  This 
suggests  a  curious  limitation,  as  well  as 
the  admirable  adaptability  in  feminine 
character.  Thus,  the  brotherhood  of  man 
is  already  foreordained  in  the  very  order 
of  things,  but  the  sisterhood  of  women  is 
inconceivable.  They  have  no  mutual 
consciousness  upon  which  to  base  such 
an  ideal ;  their  evolution  depends  entirely 
upon  another  hypothesis.  They  will 
never  co-operate  with  one  another,  be- 
cause, in  the  very  nature  of  things,  their 
chief  hope  and  happiness  depend  upon 
their  co-operating  with  men.  Until  mar- 
riage every  woman  is  the  unclaimed  part 
of  some  man.  She  is  his  complement  as 
he  is  her  completion.    And  if  she  is  never 


married,she  is  never  finished.  She  may  be 
a  useful,  brilliant  member  of  society,  but 
in  her  own  consciousness  she  is  incom- 
plete. She  is  like  a  June  day  without  its 
night  of  stars  and  silence,  like  a  lily  that 
does  not  lose  its  life  in  a  white  passion 
of  bloom  and  fragrance.  But  besides 
this  intimate  relationship,  she  is  even 
more  dependent  upon  him  for  such  men- 
tal completeness  as  she  is  capable  of.  It  is 
the  man,  priest,  scientist  and  artist,  who 
adds  new  dimensions  to  her  mind.  Chil- 
dren receive  instruction  from  women,  but 
the  normal  woman  does  not  to  the  same 
degree  that  she  does  from  the  higher  mas- 
culine source. 

The  intellectual  woman,  once  she  is  de- 
veloped, apparently  contradicts  the  the- 
ory as  to  the  lack  of  relationship  among 
women,  but  she  is,  in  fact,  the  most  con- 
spicuous example  we  have  of  mental 
affinity  to  men  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
temperamental  antipathy  to  women  on 
the  other.  She  may  be  willing  to  spend 
herself  for  their  edification,  but  at  bottom 
if  her  attitude  to  them  is  not  a  mission- 
ary condecension,  it  is  one  of  magnificent 
indifference.  Nor  is  she  more  congenial 
with  women  of  her  class ;  the  more  ad- 
vanced feminine  intelligences  there  are 
forced  into  the  same  social  or  domestic 
situation  the  greater  will  be  the  friction. 
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Men  of  this  order  may  work  together  in 
harmony,  but  brilliant  women  are  stars 
that  demand  single  orbits,  and  they  in- 
sist upon  shining  alone  around  the  whole 
circumference  of  their  circle.  This  is  a 
wise  instinct,  for  when  one  of  them  finds 
her  way  into  a  constellation  of  other 
women,  less  intelligent  than  herself,  she 
becomes  a  marplot  in  her  efforts  to  "  im- 
prove "  them  according  to  her  own 
standards,  when  it  is  an  open  secret  that 
women  do  not  rise  or  fall  by  feminine 
standards,  but  by  those  set  for  them  by 
men ;  on  the  contrary,  had  the  of- 
fensively aggressive  female  emancipator 
among  women  been  elected  to  a  brother- 
hood of  men,  however  ignorant,  she 
would  not  have  adopted  these  high- 
handed tactics.  There  would  have  been 
in  her  manner  a  complimentary  con- 
fession of  masculine  superiority  because, 
between  women  and  men  of  any  degree, 
there  is  the  art  of  adaptability  cunningly 
implied  or  expressed,  and  there  is  the 
basis  of  an  eternal  concession  which 
women  never  feel  for  one  another. 

The  spiritually  minded  woman  is  no 
exception  to  this  biological  law  of  sex 
relationships.  Women  have  more  ways 
of  being  religious  than  men  have,  but 
they  have  less  faculty  for  converting  or 
forgiving  one  another  than  any  other 
class  of  people  in  this  world.  A  man 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing 
homes  for  fallen  women,  and  while 
Christian  women  have  followed  his  in- 
spiration in  this  work,  in  the  dark  begin- 
ning not  one  of  them  would  have  had 
the  heart  or  hope  to  conceive  it.  Even 
now  there  is  less  in  common  between  one 
of  these  admirable  women  and  the  re- 
pentant creature  whom  she  cares  for  than 
between  day  and  night.  Privately  and 
personally  she  never  receives  such  an  one 
in  consciousness  on  the  same  plane  with 
herself.  And  even  if  God  demanded  it, 
she  would  not  be  able  to  accomplish  such 
a  magnanimity.  Yet  the  same  Christian 
woman  will  undertake  the  reclamation  of 
the  most  abandoned  man  with  an  an- 
gelic cordiality,  a  sweet  piety,  that  is  as 
admirable  as  it  is  impracticable.  And  she 
will  end  by  marrying  him,  whether  he  is 
reclaimed  or  not,  because  she  is  kin  to 
him  by  nature  and  even  in  her  most 
heavenly-minded  consciousness,  while  to 
the  unfortunate  woman  she  is  onlv  re- 


lated by  form  and  by  human  obligations. 

But  it  is  the  most  attractive  of  all 
women  (and  we  may  add  the  most  use- 
ful) who  is  most  antagonistic  to  her  own 
sex.  She  has  a  personal  charm  which 
her  merely  intellectual  sister  rarely  pos- 
sesses ;  and,  unlike  the  entirely  Christian 
lady,  her  piety  is  a  sort  of  matrimonial 
aspiration  after  higher  things.  With  the 
uttermost  respect,  she  may  be  called  the 
mating  woman — that  is  to  say,  a  creature 
so  closely  kin  to  man  that  she  could  not 
find  a  vocation  in  religious  or  intellectual 
pursuits.  Once  married  she  becomes  the 
brooding  mother-woman,  a  gentle  nega- 
tive creature,  greatly  to  be  prized  as  a 
social  and  domestic  feature  of  the  world's 
salvation.  But,  until  married,  she  is  rest- 
less, dangerous  and  incapable  of  a  loyal, 
generous  friendship  for  another  woman, 
because  she  will  not  endure  competition 
when  it  comes  to  the  art  of  femjnine 
blandishments,  any  more  than  the  intel- 
lectual woman  will  tolerate  greater  wis- 
dom in  one  of  her  own  sex. 

These  women  as  a  rule  belong  to  the 
elemental  type.  They  are  often  witty, 
but  never  reasonable ;  and  in  the  presence 
of  men  as  tremulous  with  unshed  beauty 
as  suppressed  butterflies.  But  with  one 
another  they  are  simply  "  confidential," 
an  evidence  of  the  strangest  mystery  in 
feminine  character.  They  are  always  in- 
timate. Each  is  a  forsworn  priestess  of 
the  tender  emotions,  in  whom  the  others 
confide.  It  is  not  that  they  are  vicious, 
but  naturally  treacherous  to  one  another. 
The  "  dearest "  friends  betray  one  an- 
other, know  it,  and  yet,  such  is  their 
frailty  for  confidences,  when  next  they 
meet  there  will  be  the  usual  exchange  of 
private  scriptures.  But  the  same  women 
would  keep  a  man's  secret  inviolate  until 
death,  and  it  is  an  open  question  if  the 
angels  in  heaven  could  win  it  from  them. 

After  middle  age,  however,  the  aver- 
age woman  begins  to  care  more  for 
women  than  she  does  for  men.  Her  al- 
legiance undergoes  a  psychic  change,  her 
eyes  are  opened,  her  judgment  cleared, 
and  she  learns  to  appreciate  her  own  sex 
fully.  The  characteristics  that  seemed  to 
her  hateful  frailties  long  ago  are  de- 
fended now  as  their  poetic  distinctions. 
She  sees  in  every  girl  the  fair  mirage  of 
her  own  youth,  in  the  pathetic  careworn 
face  of  the  young  matron  the  gentle  hero- 
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ism  of  her  other  years ;  in  the  mother  of 
a  grown  family  her  own  queen  days  when 
sons  and  daughters  suddenly  grew  tall 
and  proclaimed  her.  And  for  them  all 
she  has  a  chastened  affinity.  Men  have 
passed  out  of  her  calculations.  They  are 
the  things  with  whom  she  failed  or  suc- 


ceeded, from  lover  and  husband  down  to 
her  youngest  son.  And  however  much 
she  remains  dependent  upon  them,  she  is 
no  longer  related  to  them  in  the  same 
near  way.  She  has  survived  them  and 
returned  to  her  own. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Some     Russian    Military    Commanders 

BY  CAPTAIN  PATRICK  MAHON 

[The  author  of  this  article  is  weH  known  in  France  as  a  writer  on  niilitary  subjects. 
He  has,  among  other  things,  published  a  book  entitled  "  My  Russian  Regiment,"  which 
established  his  authority  on  Russian  army  matters.  Captain  Mahon  has  also  traveled 
widely  in  Russia,  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Russian  language,  and  knows  per- 
sonally many  of  the  leading  Russian  officers.  He  is  a  captain  in  the  French  artillery 
and  is  at  present  on  duty  in  the  French  \^'ar  OfTice. — Editor.] 


ADMIRAL  ALEXEIEFF  is  the  Im- 
perial Lieutenant,  or  '[  Namies- 
tnik,"  in  the  Far  East,  a  veritable 
Viceroy.  He  was  given  this  important 
post  because  he  was  the  personal  and 
trusted  friend  of  the  Czar.  Nicolas 
presented  the  Admira:l  a  large  yacht 
provided  with  a  spacious  and  elegantly 
furnished  dining  room,  where  a  hun- 
dred guests  could  be  comfortably  seated. 
But  the  sudden  outbreak  of  the  war  pre- 
vented the  arrival  of  the  ship  in  Eastern 
waters,  and  it  is  still  lying,  I  believe,  in 
the  harbor  of  Algiers  waiting  for  the 
disappearance  of  ice  so  that  it  can  re- 
turn to  the  Baltic.  The  ''  Almaz,"  which 
means  "  emerald  "  in  Russian,  is  really 
a  rapid  cruiser,  and  with  such  a  vessel 
at  his  command  Admiral  Alexeieff 
would  have  been  in  a  position  to  perform 
all  his  social  duties  in  a  way  worthy  of 
his  high  position. 

It  is  considered  that  Admiral  Alexeieff 
possesses  political  talents  of  a  very  high 
order.  His  apprenticeship  as  a  com- 
mander-in-chief began  in  1879,  ^^  these 
same  waters  where  he  now  is,  when  he 
was  captain  of  the  "  Africa,"  a  fine 
cruiser  built  in  the  United  States,  which 
then  flew  the  flag  of  Admiral  Lessovsky. 
Later,  Alexeieff  became  naval  attache 
at  the  Russian  Embassy  in  Paris  and 
in  1888  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
conducting  the  then  Czarewitz,  now 
Nicolas  II,  to  Athens.  In  1890  he 
served  in  the  squadron  commanded  by 


that  Prince,  and  in  the  same  year  brought 
the  whole  Imperial  family  from  Sebas- 
topol  to  Yalta,  the  winter  residence  of 
the  Russian  court.  From  these  close  re- 
lations with  the  Czar  dates  the  favor 
which  caused  the  Admiral  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  1895  to  the  chief  command  of 
the  Russian  Pacific  squadron,  and  in 
August  of  last  year  to  the  high  post 
which  he  now  fills. 

Admiral  Alexeieff  is  60  years  old,  of 
medium  hight  and  a  little  stout.  His 
face  is  more  expressive  than  handsome 
and  there  is  a  delicacy  in  his  manner,  to 
which  energy  and  decision  are  not  for- 
eign, however. 

These  same  mental  qualities,  asso- 
ciated with  personal  courage  that  is 
above  all  praise,  characterize  the  first  of 
the  lieutenants  of  the  Admiral-General, 
Kuropatkin.  The  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Russian  land  forces  is  54  years 
old,  short  as  to  stature,  thick  set  and 
bearded.  He  has  a  forcible  manner  and 
the  expression  of  his  face  indicates  pa- 
tience and  tranquillity.  There  is  some- 
thing peculiar  about  his  little  eyes,  half 
hidden  under  their  lashes ;  they  seem  to 
indicate  introspection  and  a  character 
which  is  invincible  because  of  its  ob- 
stinacy. These  appearances  are  not  de- 
ceptive, for  proofs  of  firmness  abound  in 
the  career  of  Kuropatkin.  If,  in  1866, 
he  was  designated  to  take  part  in  the 
Khokand  expendition,  it  was  due  to  the 
tireless  patience  he  had  shown  as  a  lieu- 
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tenant  in  Turkestan.  The  major  of  his 
battaHon  had  promised  him  vaguely,  the 
year  before,  to  give  him  a  place  in  one 
of  the  companies  which  would  be  des- 
ignated to  march  against  the  khanate 
annexed  to  Russia  in  1876.  So  when 
the  time  came,  Kuropatkin,  attired  in  his 
best  luiiform  and  backed  by  his  com- 
rades, reminded  the  major  of  his  promise. 
"  Impossible,"  answered  that  officer ; 
*'  you  are  the  treasurer  of  the  battalion 
and  I  need  you  where  you  are."  In  the 
Russian  army  the  treasurer  of  a  battalion 
is  chosen  by  the  vote  of  the  officers.  So 
Kuropatkin  asked  his  brother  officers  to 
choose  another  in  his  place  and  to  ac- 
company him  in  a  body  to  the  major. 
But  they  were  again  dismissed  with  a 
No.  Tho  the  other  officers  left  the  house 
the  disappointed  lieutenant  remained 
behind  in  the  vestibule  as  if  on  guard 
there.  ''What  are  you  there  for?" 
asked  the  major  two  hours  later,  when 
he  went  out.  "  I  am  waiting  till  you 
send  me  to  Khokand,"  replied  the  young 
lieutenant  boldly.  "  That  I  will  never 
do/'  came  the  angry  response.  But  when, 
eighteen  hours  later,  he  returned  home, 
there  stood  the  lieutenant  in  the  same 
spot  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  This  time 
the  major  yielded  good  naturedly  and 
exclaimed :  ''  The  devil  take  you ;  what 
can  I  do  with  such  a  head  as  yours  ?  As 
it  seems  impossible  to  keep  you  out  of 
the  fight,  go,  with  the  blessing  of  God. 
The  army  at  the  front  needs  officers  like 
you.    I  can  find  another  treasurer." 

Examples  of  courage  and  patience  are 
found  at  every  step  of  Kuropatkin's  ca- 
reer and  especially  among  the  heroic 
deeds  with  which  his  name  is  associated 
during  the  campaign  of  the  Balkans  in 
1877.  In  August  of  that  year  he  arrived 
with  Skobelef  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicolas,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Russians.  Both  came  from 
Turkestan,  where  they  had  fought  side 
by  side  and  had  become  warmly  attached 
to  one  another.  Skobelef  was  35  and 
Kuropatkin  29.  He  had  gone  through 
all  the  early  dangers  of  the  famous  strug- 
gles of  September  nth  and  12th  in  the 
Green  Mountain  without  receiving  a 
scratch,  when  he  came  within  an  ace  of 
losing  his  life.  He  was  inside  Redoubt 
No.  I,  standing  beside  an  artillery 
caisson,   surrounded  by  a  circle  of  of- 


ficers, when  a  Turkish  shell  struck  the 
caisson,  the  amnumition  took  fire  and 
burst,  covering  the  whole  redoubt  with 
fragments  of  shell.  Every  one  of  the 
other  officers  was  thrown  to  the  ground, 
Kuropatkin  alone  keeping  his  feet,  tho 
he  was  struck  on  the  forehead  and  had 
his  cliccks  and  liands  badly  burnt.  But 
he  would  not  fall !  The  enemy,  taking 
advantage  of  the  confusion,  rushed  for- 
ward in  the  hope  of  getting  possession 
of  the  work.  But  they  counted  without 
Kuropatkin,  who  now  took  command, 
drove  back  the  Turks,  and  when  the 
struggle  was  won  suddenly  swooned 
from  the  cfifect  of  the  pain  from  the 
wounds  and  the  burns  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  bursting  caisson. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Kuropatkin  pos- 
sesses all  the  best  qualities  of  the  true 
soldier,  and  his  ten  years'  command  of 
the  troops  in  Turkestan  shows  that  he 
knows  also  how  to  lead.  As  an  admin- 
istrator, too,  he  has  few  superiors,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  the  War  Department,  whither 
he  was  called  from  the  head  of  the  forces 
in  Manchuria,  and  where  he  has  been 
for  the  past  six  years.  Of  him  it  may 
be  truly  said :  ''  He  is  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place." 

When  General  Kuropatkin  left  St. 
Petersburg  the  other  day  in  his  special 
train,  he  was  attired  in  the  gray  army 
cloak  peculiar  to  the  Russian  officers,  the 
shoulder  straps  embroidered  with  the  Im- 
perial monogram  and  the  regulation 
saber  at  his  side.  But  his  friends  know 
that,  because  of  an  old  wound,  Kuro- 
patkin cannot  use  a  saber  of  this  kind,  as 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  deal  a  striking 
blow.  He  needs  a  pointed  sword  that 
can  be  used  for  thrusts.  So  the  work- 
men in  the  gun  shops  of  the  Russian 
capital  paid  the  General  a  delicate  com- 
pliment by  presenting  him,  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure,  a  sword  made  espe- 
cially for  him,  bearing  this  inscription 
engraved  on  the  blade :  "  God  guard  thee 
for  the  glory  of  Russia."  So  Kuro- 
patkin starts  for  the  front  armed  by  the 
people,  which  is  finer,  perhaps,  than 
being  armed  by  fair  ladies  as  in  the  days 
of  chivalry. 

With  the  first  turn  of  the  car  wheel 
the  other  day  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
station      General     Kuropatkin     entered 
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upon  the  campaign ;  for,  as  is  customary 
in  Russian  military  life,  the  train  is  the 
rolling  habitation  of  the  commanding 
officer  at  the  front.  The  Russian  Gen- 
eral's tent,  even  during  peace  maneuvers, 
is  a  railway  car,  side-tracked  at  the  near- 
est station.  To  it  he  returns  every  night. 
Tho  General  Kuropatkin's  tastes  are  of 
the  simplest  kind — the  black  bread  of 
the  peasant  and  *'  kacha,"  a  sort  of  pap, 
eaten  by  the  common  soldier,  would  sat- 
isfy him — a  well  appointed  kitchen  and 
a  well  supplied  larder  are  found  in  the 
headquarters  car.  .There  are  beds,  too, 
for  himself,  his  fellow  staff  officers  and 
his  orderlies,  and  stalls  for  his  horses. 
The  General's  favorite  charger  is,  of 
course,  there.  "  The  Marshal,"  as  he  is 
called,  is  a  six-year-old,  half-bred,  that 
has  an  excellent  record  on  the  Russian 
turf. 

The  new  head  of  the  General  Staff  is 
General  Zilinsky,  who  has  already  been 
dubbed  ''  the  buffer  officer,"  because  he 
it  is  who  will  have  the  delicate  duty  of 
transmitting  the  instructions  from  the 
Namiestnik  to  General  Kuropatkin. 
He  is  50  years  old  and  is  considered  a 
very  able  general  staff  officer.  Having 
been  Assistant  Chief  of  the  General  Staff 
at  St.  Petersburg,  he  has  learned  General 
Kuropatkin's  habits,  which  will  now  be 
useful  to  him.  His  fine-cut  features,  over 
which  is  spread  a  rather  sad  expression, 
speak  in  his  favor.  His  health  is  said 
not  to  be  too  good,  due  to  overwork. 
But,  as  was  the  case  with  Caesar,  war 
may  prove  to  be  a  rest  to  his  weary 
nerves. 

General  Flug,  seven  years  younger 
than  General  Zilinsky,  is  a  most  agree- 
able officer.  He  has  made  an  excellent 
record  on  the  General  Staff.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  circumstances  have  kept  him 
on  duty  for  several  years  in  the  Far  East, 
where  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  General 
Staff  of  one  of  the  brigades  during  the 
Chinese  campaign  of  1900.  Since  that 
time  he  has  not  left  Port  Arthur,  where 
he  filled  the  post,  as  late  as  last  Febru- 
ary, of  chief  of  staff  to  Admiral 
Alexeieff. 


Among  the  other  officers  destined  to 
play  a  part  in  the  coming  events  may  be 
mentioned  General  Linevitch,  who  will 
act  as  the  assistant  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  He  commanded  in  China  in 
1900,  and  since  then  has  been  at  the  head 
of  the  first  army  corps  in  Siberia.  Not- 
withstanding his  unquestioned  ability  as 
a  commander,  and  his  wide  knowledge 
of  tlie  Far  East,  the  fact  that  he  has  never 
had  any  general  staff  training  is  against 
him  and  was  probably  the  chief  reason 
why  he  was  not  given  the  chief  post  in- 
stead of  General  Kuropatkin. 

The  Russian  army  in  Manchuria  is  at 
the  present  moment  formed  of  four 
corps.  The  commander  of  the  first 
corps  has  a  name  that  is  well-known  in 
Russian  military  life,  Sakharof.  There 
are  not  less  than  three  generals  of  that 
name.  The  first  has  taken  over  the  War 
Office  during  the  absence  of  Kuropatkin, 
and  may  possibly  be  his  permanent  suc- 
cessor in  that  post.  The  second  Sak- 
harof is  at  the  head  of  a  division  in 
Turkestan,  while  the  third,  of  whom  I 
am  now  speaking,  has  been  in  Siberia  for 
the  past  four  years.  He  won  laurels  in 
the  Balkan  campaign  of  1877,  ^^^^  ^i^e 
Kuropatkin,  was  closely  associated,  by 
the  nature  of  his  service,  with  Skobelef. 
After  filling  various  posts,  this  General 
Sakharof  happened  to  be  in  command 
of  a  brigade  during  the  campaign  of 
1900  in  Manchuria.  This  happy  cir- 
cumstance makes  him  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  present  war. 

Like  General  Sakharof,  General  Stes- 
sel  made  a  reputation  in  1900  as  com- 
mander of  the  third  brigade  of  light 
cavalry.  This  sturdy  officer  has  spent 
the  great  part  of  his  military  career  in 
Siberia,  and  like  General  Linevitch,  has 
won  all  his  promotions  in  the  line  service. 
He  is  an  adept  in  the  art  of  commanding 
the  Russian  soldier. 

In  a  word,  the  generals  in  command 
in  the  Russian  army  of  Manchuria  are 
officers  of  experience,  intelligent,  and 
who  know  how  to  use  all  their  knowl- 
edge.    They  are  sure  to  be  heard  from. 

Paris,  France. 
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Two   Books  on  Ruskin 

The  title   of   Mr.   Collingwood's   last 
addition  to  Ruskin   literature*  is  a  bit 
gruesome,    calling   up   visions   of   bones 
and  widows.     Here  the  headings  of  the 
various  chapters — Ruskin's  Chair,  Rus- 
kin's  Jump,  Ruskin's  Cash  Book,  etc. — 
prepare    one    for 
scrappi  n  e  s  s     and 
excite   a   suspicion 
that   the   text   was 
written    to    fit    the 
''50  illustrations  by 
John    Ruskin    and 
others."    This  sus- 
picious attitude  of 
mind    completely 
disappears   while 
one  is  reading  the 
first  chapter,  which 
gives    a    delightful 
account  of  Ruskin 
as  a  teacher.  While 
he    occupied    the 
chair  of  Slade  Pro- 
fessor   of    Art    at 
Oxford    Mr.   Rus- 
kin opened,  at  his 
own     expense,     a 
school    to    teach 
drawing.     But,  al- 
tho  he   was   nomi- 
nally Professor  of 
of    Fine    Arts,    he    taught    a    little    of 
everything.      His    chair,    as    Mr.    Col- 
lingwood  quaintly  describes  it,  had  four 
legs,    one    being    drawing,    the    others 
literature,  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  na- 
ture study.     This  unique  school,  with  its 
four-legged  professor's  chair,  was  well 
attended   the   first   year,   but   afterward 
rarely  numbered  more  than  three  pupils, 
of   whom    Mr.    Collingwood     was    one. 
When  the  school  was  tired  of  trying  to 
draw  it  was  set  to  translating  Zenophon's 
Economist,   for  the   use   of   farmers,   or 
to   digging   and   building   on    the   mas- 
ter's little  harbor,  not  to  make  navvies 
of  them,  but  to  teach  them  the  dignity 

*  RusKTN  Relics.     By  W.  G.  Collingwood.     New 
York:  T.  Y,  Crowell  &  Co. 


A  Bust  of  John  Ruskin 
From  "  Ruskin  Relics 


of  labor;  just  as  the  drawing  school's 
chief  end  was  not  to  teach  them  to  draw, 
but  to  show  them  how  hard  it  was. 

Later  Mr.  Collingwood  accompanied 
Ruskin  on  a  journey  abroad  as  secre- 
tary, or  rather  *'  man-jack-of-all-trades." 
As  an  unconscious  reward  some  of  the 
master's   surpassing   power   of   painting 

word-pictures  fell 
upon  him.  His  de- 
scriptions of  sce- 
nery and  atmos- 
pheric effects  are 
often  Ruskin-like, 
but  the  gay  humor 
which  runs 
through  his  narra- 
tive is  altogether 
his  own.  Very 
beautiful  is  his  pic- 
ture of  Ruskin's 
garden,  where  the 
young  growth  of 
wood  was  allowed 
"  to  spindle  up  to 
great  tall  stem, 
slender  and  sinu- 
ous," like  a  "  Botti- 
celli "  coppice,  and 
" among  those 
slender  -  pillared 
aisles    you    would 

by  Professor  B.  Creswick      ^Ot  be  Surprised  tO 
."    T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  ,  ,  ^ 

see  goddesses  ap- 
pear out  of  the  green  depths.  Through  this 
Italian  altar-piece  garden  Ruskin  walked, 
pruning  knift  in  hand,  cherishing  each 
trail  of  ivy  and  each  nest  of  moss.  Thus 
Mr.  Collingwood  has  succeeded  in  en- 
veloping the  merciless,  often  wayward 
art  critic  with  the  charm  of  a  beloved 
personality. 

Another  writer.  Dean  Kitchin,  in  a 
volume  of  stray  papers'^  gives  us  a  pic- 
ture of  Ruskin  at  Oxford.  The  shy, 
home-bred  boy  tried  his  fellow  students 
by  "  his  innocence  and  harmless  vanity," 
as  well  as  by  taking  his  studies  seriously. 
He  was  saved  by  his  "  simplicity,  good 

*  Rdskin  in  Oxford,  and  Other  Studies.  Bv 
O.  W.  Kitchin,  Dean  of  Durham.  New  York :  B. 
P.  Button  &  Co.     $3.50  net 
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nature  and  total  freedom  from  vulgar- 
ity; "  also  "  by  his  command  of  an  excel- 
lent and  even  curious  sherry  wine." 

The  other  articles  in  this  collection 
contain  much  information  ahout  the  an- 
cient laws  and  customs  of  Durham 
cathedral  and  about  other  ecclesiastical 
communities  and  relics,  all  of  which  the 
Dean  of  Durham  is  well  qualified  to  give. 
His  account  of  the  mission  of  Aeneas 
Piccolomini,  afterward  Pope  Pius  H,  to 
Scotland  is  rather  amusing.  Specially 
amusing  is  his  indignant  surprise  that 
the  frescoe  by  Pinturicchio,  which  com- 
memorates the  meeting  of  Piccolomini 
with  the  King  of  Scotland,  is  not  to  be 
trusted.  For  the  personages  there  de- 
picted are  not  "  such  as  one  would  have 
seen  round  the  wild  court  of  a  Scottish 
King.  There  are  no  kilts,  there  is  no 
sign  of  a  Scot's  plaid ;  .  .  .  there 
is  not  a  bare  leg  anywhere."  This  de- 
scription by  the  irate  Dean  is  only  to 
be  appreciated  by  one  who  remembers  the 
pretty,  elegant,  boneless  creatures  who 
appear  in  all  of  Pinturicchio's  paintings. 

The  quality  of  the  Dean's  book  is 
slight,  but  it  contains  out-of-the-way 
information,  pleasantly  if  diffusely  given. 

Asia  and  Europe 

Now  that  the  eyes  of  the  civilized 
world  are  upon  the  struggle  in  Asia  be- 
tween Russia  and  Japan,  this  volume"^ 
will  be  very  valuable  to  any  one  who 
desires  to  have  a  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  Asiatic  questions.  It  is  true 
that  the  work,  now  in  a  second  edition, 
with  the  exception  of  a  preface  and  an 
introduction,  consists  of  articles  con- 
tributed some  little  time  ago  to  various 
English  periodicals ;  but  the  opinions 
then  expressed  have  a  present  bearing  on 
the  problems  which  will  press  for  solu- 
tion, no  matter  which  party  in  the  strug- 
gle is  successful. 

The  author  of  this  work  spent  many 
years  in  British  India  in  close  and  sym- 
pathetic touch  with  Asiatic  races ;  and 
the  stand  he  takes  may  be  gathered  from 
these  words  of  his  preface :  "  All  the 
papers  are  directed  to  one  end,  a  de- 
scription   of   those    inherent    differences 

*  Asia  and  Europe.  Studies  Presenting  the  Con- 
clusions Formed  'by  the  Author  in  a  Long  Life  De- 
voted to  the  Suhject  of  the  Relations  Between  Asia 
and  Europe.  By  Meredith  Toivnscnd.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     Second  edition.     1904. 


between  luirope  and  Asia  which  forbid 
one  continent  permanentl\-  to  c(jnquer  the 
other."  Mr.  'i  ()wn.send  holds  that  in  pow- 
ers of  mind  and  methods  of  thought,  in 
religious  motive  and  ai)preciation  of 
morality,  the  genius  of  the  Asiatic  races 
is  markedly  distinct  from  that  of  Eu- 
ropeans. The  two  can  never  coalesce  or 
work  in  unity  in  the  cause  of  progress. 
This  country  has  followed  much  the  same 
line  of  thought  in  its  treatment  of  the 
Chinese. 

With  regard  to  the  retention  of  the 
countries  which  Europe  has  already  con- 
quered, he  thinks  that  ultimately  the 
teeming  multitudes  will  overwhelm  and 
expel  the  present  dominant  white  races, 
but  will  again  fall  victims  to  the  tyranny 
of  despots  of  their  own  race.  He  de- 
clares that  the  Asiatic  cannot  understand 
government  by  law  and  will  only  rec- 
ognize government  bv  volition.  Accord- 
ing to  this  the  Eastern  mind  is  only  fitted 
to  be  the  tool  of  absolutism.  This  is  a 
point  well  worthy ^of  the  attention  of  our 
legislators  in  dealing  with  the  Philip- 
pines. 

The  volume  must  not,  however,  be  re- 
garded as  a  pessimistic  one.  That  is  not 
its  tone.  It  is  rather  a  calm,  judicial,  in 
some  ways  philosophic,  estimate  of  the 
two  races  when  living  side  by  side  under 
conditions  with  which  the  writer  is  fully 
conversant.  And  one  matter  in  connec- 
tion with  this  attitude  of  mind  is  that  the 
author  of  the  book  stedfastly  opposes 
the  education  of  Asiatics  in  the  methods 
and  curricula  of  the  European.  His  rea- 
son is  that  it  does  not  change  the  charac- 
teristics. It  onlv  exaggerates  the  dif- 
ferences. Mr.  Townsend  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  movement  to  confine 
the  curriculum  of  the  Indian  schools 
to  native  languages,  literature  and  arts, 
was  in  the  defeated  party,  and  regrets 
the  results  of  the  successful  scheme. 
This  point  is  one  upon  which  we  may 
well  take  thought  when  dealing  with  the 
education  of  the  Filipino.  Can  we  make 
him  an  American  citizen?  Will  he,  in 
spite  of  all  that  we  can  do  for  him,  re- 
main Asiatic  ?  Mr.  Townsend  tells  us  of 
a  curious  result  alluded  to  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Madras.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  colleges  were  full  of  natives 
successful  in  branches  of  such  useful- 
arts  as  engineering,  the  native  works  lay 
idle,  the  resources  unimproved,  because 
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the  Europeanized  Asiatic  would  not  go 
to  such  work,  but  must  take  part  in  the 
government,  even  if  it  were  only  in  some 
subordinate  civil  service  position.  This, 
too,  is  a  subject  for  serious  thought,  now 
that  America  is  going  outside  her  native 
race  on  the  errand  of  civilization.  Let 
any    one    read    "  Will    Conquest   Vivify 

Asia,"  and  think. 

.^« 

Modern  Practical  Theology.  By  Prof.  Ferdi- 
nand S.  Schenck,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Prac- 
tical Theology,  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  New  York:  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Co.,  5i.oo. 

Sermon  and  Preacher.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Foxell,  M  A.  (Lond.).,  Rector  of  S.  Swith- 
ins,  London  Store  with  S.  Mary  Bothaw, 
E.C.  New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &Co.,;?i.25. 

Representative  Modern  Preachers.  By  Lewis 
O.  Brastow,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Practical 
Theology  in  Yale  University.  New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1 1.50. 

In  estimating  books  on  homiletics  and 
poimenics  the  questions  of  merit  and 
value  are  somewhat  separate.  A  book 
may  have  merit  as  a  text-book  for  a  class- 
room and  yet  be  of  little  value  to  the  out- 
side world.  Dr.  Schenck's  book  is  one 
of  this  sort.  High  ideals  are  set  before 
the  students  and  a  high  grade  of  work  is 
demanded  of  them.  For  this  the  book  is 
to  be  heartily  commended.  But  after  a 
man  has  left  the  seminary  he  will  not 
find  such  a  book  very  valuable,  and  it 
possesses  no  interest  for  any  but  preach- 
ers or  those  preparing  to  preach. 
All  this  holds  with  respect  to  Mr.  Fox- 
ell's  book,  but  one  is  tempted  to  ask  why 
it  was  published.  For  while  it  is  well 
enough  written,  yet  it  is  neither  a  regu- 
lar course  of  lectures  dehvered  in  the 
class-room  by  a  duly  appointed  teacher, 
nor  a  series  of  special  lectures  upon  in- 
vitation of  the  faculty.  It  is  made  up 
of  what  the  author  calls  essays,  originally 
printed  in  the  Church  Times,  Guardian 
aad  elsewhere,  and  addressed  to  preach- 
ers at  large ;  and  when  any  one  attempts 
to  do  this  he  must  either  have  a  clear 
certificate  of  his  **  call,"  or  such  a  mes- 
sage as  shall  command  attention.  Mr. 
Foxell  does  not  appear  to  have  either. 
Dr.  Brastow's  book  is  of  a  different 
type  from  both  the  above.  The  lectures 
were  delivered  to  the  divinity  students 
at  Yale  and  are  of  a  very  high  order, 
but  they  are  absorbingly  interesting  to 


preachers  and  should  interest  all  thought- 
ful laymen.  The  men  chosen  as  repre- 
sentatives— Schleiermacher,  Robertson, 
of  Brighton ;  Beecher,  Bushnell,  Brooks, 
J.  H.  Newman,  Mozley,  Guthrie,  Spur- 
geon — differ  much  in  many  things,  yet 
each  one  compelled  attention  and  left  a 
deep  impress.  In  each  case  there  is  an 
analysis  of  the  preacher's  temperament 
and  tendencies ;  the  peculiar  setting  of 
time  and  place  is  given,  and  an  estimate 
is  made  of  the  bearing  and  influence  of 
these  things  upon  the  man's  preaching. 
But  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  purely 
mechanical  part  of  making  sermons,  yet 
there  is  enough  to  make  the  book  very 
valuable  in  this  respect,  too,  to  young 
preachers.  In  this  book  we  have  both 
merit  and  value.  It  is  well  worth  read- 
ing by  every  thoughtful  person,  whether 
preacher  or  layman. 

Champlain.     By  Edwin  Asa  Dix.     New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Company,  |5i.oo 

This  is  a  vigorous  and  animated  narra- 
tive of  the  exploits  of  the  great  explorer 
who  has  been  aptly  named  the  most  pic- 
turesque figure  in  all  Canadian  history. 
It  was  a  difficult  task  to  condense  the  life 
history  of  Qiamplain  into  a  few  hundred 
pages  and  at  the  same  retain  its  roman- 
tic and  dramatic  coloring.  This  difficult}^ 
has  been  surmounted  with  talent  and  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Dix  has  evidently  mastered 
all  that  has  been  pubHshed  on  his  sub- 
ject, has  gone  to  original  sources,  and 
has  made  effective  literary  use  of  his 
knowledge.  Above  all,  he  is  in  love  with 
the  heroic  Frenchman,  an  excellent  qual- 
ity in  a  bic^rapher,  for  such  enthusiasm 
is  generally  catdiing.  Not  the  least  at- 
tractive portions  of  the  book  are  the  open- 
ing chapters,  which  deal  with  Champlain 
as  a  soldier  under  Henry  of  Navarre 
and  as  a  sailor  in  the  Spanish  service, 
a  part  of  his  career  which  has  been  here- 
tofore rather  unfamihar  to  the  general 
reader,  altho  Champlain  wrote  a  detailed 
account  of  his  voyages  and  was  the  first 
to  give  the  French  authorities  a  full  re- 
port of  the  mysterious  and  closely 
guarded  secrets  of  the  Spanish  main. 
The  varied  and  valuable  experience  thus 
gained  no  doubt  had  much  to  do  with  his 
after  success  as  the  founder  and  gov- 
ernor of  New  France.  In  describing  his 
second  and  his  greatest  role  the  author  is 
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at  his  very  best,  and  brings  vividly-  before 
us  his  quahties  as  a  crusader,  a  romance- 
loving  explorer — a  type  of  the  medieval 
knight,  and,  withal,  a  Frenchman  with 
the  qualities  of  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
claims  the  exclusive  possession,  patience, 
self-control  and  an  entire  absence  of  van- 
ity. The  illustrations,  reproduced  from 
drawings  by  Champlain  himself,  are  very 
curious  and  interesting,  especially  the 
three  fights  with  the  Iroquois ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  map  showing 
Champlain's  journey  to  the  country  of 
the  Hurons. 

Mary  of  Magdala.     By  William  Winter      New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  igi.25. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  drama  which  has 
appeared  on  our  stage  is  able  to  sustain 
the  searching  ordeal  of  print.     Mr.  Win- 
ter's Mary  of  Magdala^  therefore,  has  a 
peculiar  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
performed   successfully   by   Mrs.   Fiske. 
At  the  same  time,  like  so  many  of  our 
practical  dramas,  it  is  not  an  original  con- 
ception   in    English.      By    the    evidence 
against  us  it  would  seem  as  tho  we  were 
incapable    of    excogitating    a    genuinely 
dramatic  idea  for  ourselves,  tho  we  may 
do  well  enough  in  elaborating  one.     In 
short,   Mr.  Winter's  play  is  a  versified 
adaptation  from  Paul  Heyse,  considerably 
softened  and  in  some  respects  emascu- 
lated.    Mr.  Winter  objects  to  the  German 
original  as  likely  to  be  offensive  to  the 
English  taste.     It  is  still  pretty  difficult 
for  the  ordinary  man  to  consider  the  New 
Testament  as  a  mere  source  of  literary 
material,   in  spite  of   all   the  recent  ef- 
forts that  have  been  made  to  secularize 
the  narrative.     And  in  deference  to  this 
character  it  is  inevitable  that  some  sort 
of   sentimental   attenuation    should   take 
place  in  the  original  story  during  its  con- 
version into  literature.    The  idea  of  Judas 
is  a  case  in  point.     In  the  Gospels  the 
idea  of  Judas  is  perfectly  clear,  distinct 
and   intelligible.     But  the  modern  con- 
verters have  befogged  that  idea  and  re- 
duced Judas  at  last  to  the  condition  of  a 
meaningless  nondescript.     Something  of 
the  same  sort  has  gone  on  in  the  case  of 
Mary   Magdalene,   until   finally   in   Mr. 
Winter^s  version  the  sense  of  the  whole 
story  well  nigh  disappears  under  the  haze 
with    which   it   is    discreetly    enveloped. 
It   seems   as  tho  the   adapters   of   such 


stories  were  moved,  consciously  or  in- 
stinctively, by  a  desire  to  secure  for  their 
literary  work  the  advantage  of  feelings 
that  do  not  properly  belong  there — to 
profit,  that  is,  by  a  confusion  between  re- 
ligion and  literature.  At  all  events,  if 
these  matters  are  to  be  repeated  in  liter- 
ary-wise, it  is  certainly  more  effective, 
as  well  as  more  reverent,  to  keep  in  their 
original  clearness  the  ideas  which  alone 
give  the  story  its  momentous  significance. 
In  the  treatment  of  delicate  subjects  of 
any  kind  a  firm  handling  is  the  best. 
Heyse's  prose  is  simple,  direct  and  real- 
istic, and  in  his  drama  Judas  and  Mary 
are  genuine  human  beings,  altho  very  dif- 
ferent in  some  resj)ects  from  their  Gospel 
prototypes.  It  is  a  pity  if  they  have  to 
l^e  poetized  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  public. 

The  Path  of  the  Stars.    By  Marguerite  Crosby 
Munn.     New  York:    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 

To  those  who  have  only  a  ballad  sense 
of  music  this  novel  will  prove  confusing. 
Nothing   in    the    situation    or   incidents 
recorded  justifies  the  great  title,  yet  the 
heroine  seems  unaccountably  moved  in 
celestial  directions.     Possibly  this  is  due 
to  the   singing  temperament,   but  most 
people  will  think  it  is  a  sublimated  form 
of  hysterics.     And  nothing  excuses  her 
in  deliberately  choosing  a  seat  outside  a 
public  building  upon  which  to  languish, 
pale  and  graceful,  with  closed  eyes.   Such 
a  figure  is  sure  to  attract  attention,  but, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  too  operatic  a  way  of 
appealing  to  the  passing  multitude  for  a 
lover.     Some  man  will  come  at  last,  of 
course,  bear  away  the  frail  form,  unpin 
her  necktie  and  do  the  usual  things  which 
restore  anaemic  women  to  consciousness ; 
but  he  is  more  likely  to  conclude  that  he 
has  found  a  chorus  girl  than  a  high  bom 
lady  in  distress.    The  latter  is  much  more 
particular  as  to  where  she  will  give  away 
to  her  emotions,  even  when  they  are  pure- 
ly musical.     And  nothing  could  induce 
one  to  faint  at  high  noon  in  a  public  place. 
She  has   more   sense   of  the   fitness   of 
things.     The  latter  part  of  the  story  is 
equally    confounding.     Nothing    but    a 
plague  would  explain  the  silence  which 
seems  to  reign  in  the  streets  of  a  great 
city.    Nothing  is  heard  save  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  characters  in  this  story   and 
the  singing  of  the  young  lady,  which  she 
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assures  us  is  remarkably  good.  And  final- 
ly, it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  path  of 
the  stars  has  to  do  with  the  characters. 
So  far  as  we  can  make  out  they  are  scat- 
tered quite  naturally  along  the  dirt  roads 
of  our  common  earth.  But,  doubtless, 
this  obtuseness  is  owing  to  a  lack  of  the 
musical  consciousness  on  our  part.  Still, 
wc  venture  to  advise  the  author  not  to 
undertake  another  novel  until  she  feels 
better.  She  gives  the  impression  of  being 
constantly  obliged  to  resort  to  smelling 
salts  while  she  composes.  This  is  too 
trying  upon  the  poor  reader,  especially 
when  he  does  not  know  what  the  trouble 


is. 
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The  Gods  of  the  Egyptians  ;  or,  Studies  in 
Egyptian  Mythology.  By  E.  A.  Wallace 
Budge,  Keeper  of  the  Eg3rptian  and  As- 
syrian Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum, 
With  98  colored  plates  and  131  illustrations 
in  the  text.  2  vols.,  large  8vo.  Open 
Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  ^22.00. 

Dr.  Budge  has  been  for  twenty  years 
a  diligent  student  first  of  Assyriology 
and  later  of  Egyptian,  Coptic  and  Sy- 
riac  literature  and  archeology.  His  po- 
sition in  the  British  Museum  has  given 
him  abundant  opportunity  for  these 
studies,  and  he  has  written  and  published 
much,  especially  on  Egyptology.  These 
two  sumptuous  volumes  follow  his  large 
work  on  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  and  em- 
brace his  conclusions,  given  in  such 
a  form  as  to  be  of  value  to  the  student 
and  of  interest  to  the  amateur.  First 
Dr.  Budge  discusses  through  three 
hundred  pag^s  the  much  disputed  sub- 
ject of  the  Egyptian  conception  of 
divine  unity  or  complexity,  of  the  under- 
world and  the  succession  of  gods.  This 
part  covers  the  passage  of  the  Sun 
through  the  successive  houses  and  portals 
of  Tuab,  the  underworld,  but  it  does 
not  come  in  the  scope  of  this  work  to 
discuss  the  scenes  of  the  passage  and 
judgment  of  the  soul  as  given  in  the 
Book  of  the  Dead.  The  remaining  two 
hundred  pages  of  volume  I,  and  the 
whole  of  volume  II,  are  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  the  several  gods,  and  are 
profusely  illustrated  with  admirable 
plates  in  color  on  a  background  imitating 
papyrus.  The  reader  will  be  interested 
in  Dr.  Budge's  view  of  the  attempt  of 
King  Amenhotep  IV  to  introduce  a 
monotheistic,  or  henotheistic,  worship  of 


Aten,  represented  by  the  solar  disk.  He 
calls  it  a  ''  fooHsh  attempt,"  and  yet  other 
scholars  have  regarded  him  as  a  great, 
if  unsuccessful,  religious  reformer.  Dr. 
Budge,  however,  regards  the  Egyptian 
religion  before  Amenhotep  as  essentially 
monotheistic,  at  least  in  the  time  of  the 
Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Dynasties,  when 
the  **  Precepts  "  of  Ptah-hetep  show  the 
recognition  of  a  Deas  exsuperantissimus . 
He  says  (i.p.  155)  : 

"  The  general  outline  of  their  religion  is 
clear  enough,  and  it  shows  us  that  they  pos- 
sessed a  good,  practical  form  of  monothcsin 
and  a  belief  in  immortality  which  were  already 
extremely  ancient,  even  in  the  days  when  the 
Pyramids  were  built." 

We  wish  such  a  conclusion  could  be  sub- 
stantiated. The  conclusion  is  much  too 
strong  as  to  monotheism.  A  bit  sur- 
prising is  our  author's  characterization 
of  the  Hebrew  Heaven.  "The  simple 
material,"  Egyptian  Heaven,  he  says, 
is  "  very  diflFerent  from  the  Heaven  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Mohammedan  writers, 
with  its  sensual  and  sensuous  joys  of 
every  kind,  and  its  luxurious  meats  and 
drinks  and  delights,"  p.  166.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  such  a  Heaven  de- 
picted in  the  Hebrew  writings.  He  says 
again : 

"  The  Heaven  of  the  Egyptians  was  better 
and  purer  than  that  of  many  more  modem 
nations,  which  arc  credited  with  higher  intelli- 
gence and  better  civilization." 

How  much  better  was  it  when  the  high- 
est Egyptian  ambition  was  to  sit  down  in 
eternal  rest,  while  the  ushabti  servants 
did  the  corvee  work  for  him?  The  vol- 
umes, imported  from  England,  are  richly 
illustrated,  and  are  beautifully  and  ac- 
curately printed.  Scarce  a  typographical 
error  meets  our  eye.  We  note  that  on 
p.  66  the  name  of  the  Coptic  lexicog- 
rapher Tattam  is  printed  ''  Tatham." 
The  price  of  the  volume  is  prohibitive  to 
scholars  of  moderate  means. 

Problems    of    Living.      By   J.    Brierley,   B.A 
New  York:  Thomas  Whitaker,  ;^i.40. 

The  problems  touched  upon  in  Mr. 
Brierley's  papers  are  religious  problems, 
such  questions  of  faith  and  the  spiritual 
life  as  come  to  men  of  some  degree  of 
thoughtfulness  and  moral  earnestness. 
Religious  perplexities  of  a  varied  sort  are 
handled  with  kindly  sympathy,  and  with 
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unswerving  confidence  in  tlie  autliority  coverics  in  America  and  to  the  legendary 
of  the  spiritual,  the  right  of  the  soul  to  settlement  of  Northmen  in  Massachu- 
fix  a  final  verdict.  Mr.  Brierley  has  the  setts.  Cortcz's  conquest  of  Mexico  is 
valuable  quality  of  suggestiveness ;  he  related  at  some  length,  and  a  briefer  ac- 
does  not  bring  you  to  the  end  of  a  ques-  count  is  given  of  Pizarro's  conquest  of 
tion,  but  he  opens  it  up  attractively,  sets  Peru.  While  excellent  as  whole,  the  book 
you  forward  with  a  few  real  insights,  is  faulty  in  several  respects.  The  narra- 
adds  a  biographical  touch  and  an  epi-  tive  is  hopelessly  disjointed  at  times, 
gram  which  you  vow  you  must  always  there  are  some  needless  repetitions,  and 
remember,  and  then  provokes  you  to  for-  there  is  a  lack  of  consistency  in  the  spell- 
get  it  all  by  suggestion  of  another  ques-  ing  of  proper  names.  *'  Acolhua,"  for 
tion  yet  more  fascinating.  A  book  of  instance,  is  spelled  in  four  ways,  and 
problems,  which  is  nevertheless  a  witness  "  Tescuco  "  in  two.  Some  other  slight 
that  there  is  still  faith  in  tlie  earth.  faults  might  also  be  named.    But,  in  spite 

^  of  these  defects,  the  work  is  to  be  highly 

A  Brief  History  of  Rocky  Mountain  Explor-  commended.      In    no    other    book,    in    SO 

ation.    [Expansion  of  the  Republic  Series.]  brief  a  space,  is  crowded  so  complete  and 

By  Reuben  G.  Thwaites.    With  illustra-  scholarly  an  account  of  the  extinct  civil- 

tions  and  maps     New  York:  D.  Appleton  ^^ation  of  this  continent. 
&  Co.,  ;^i.25  net. 

Mr.  Thwaites's  work  is  a  careful  and 

comprehensive  account  of  Western  ex-  Galdos's  Dona  Perfecta.    With  introduction, 
,     ^, .        r          J_^            •    J     r  i-u     c        •  u  notes  and  vocabulary  by  E.  Seelye  Lewis, 

ploration  from  the  period  of  the  Spanish  pi,  j^     American  Book  Company,  |i.oo, 

voyages  along  the  California  coast  to  the  Alarcon's  El  Nino  de  la  Bola.  With  notes 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Wide  re-  and  vocabulary  by  Rudolph  Schwill. 
search  is  shovm,  and  every  important  American  Book  Company,  90  cents, 
happening  in  that  most  wonderful  his-  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  anything 
tory  is  recorded.  The  work  is  a  model  of  of  the  literary  merits  of  these  stories ;  the 
its  kind,  packed  with  information,  sys-  first  is  generally  regarded  as  the  author's 
tematically  arranged  and  distinctly  told,  masterpiece,  and  altho  the  second  is  not 
The  account  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  ex-  so  well  kno^vn,  it  is,  like  all  Alarcon's 
pedition  is  particularly  to  be  praised,  in  novels,  simple,  at  times  dramatic,  and  re- 
that  it  traces,  step  by  step,  as  well  as  that  plete  with  healthy  humor  and  sound 
can  be  done  in  so  brief  a  compass,  the  morality.  They  are  well  but  not  over- 
route  of  the  explorers,  identifying  the  edited,  and  are  admirably  suited  for  the 
chief  landmarks  and  recording  the  main  special  purpose  for  which  they  are  de- 
incidents.  Much  less  space  is  given  to  signed.  The  vocabularies,  which  we 
Fremont,  altho  warm  praise  is  accorded  have  examined  with  some  care,  are  un- 
him  for  his  intrepidity  and  the  thorough-  usually  complete.  This  is  a  high  merit 
ness  with  which  he  did  his  work.  A  in  the  present  case,  for  there  does  not 
high  degree  of  accuracy  characterizes  the  seem  to  be  a  really  good  Spanish-Eng- 
narrative,  and  in  a  volume  so  filled  with  lish  dictionary  in  existence.  The  vo- 
names,  dates  and  statements  this  is  re-  cabulary  of  Dona  Perfecta,  especially,  in- 
markable.  But  the  error  on  page  231,  eludes  all  the  idiomatic  uses  of  the  words 
in  which  President  Tyler  is  referred  to  and  phrases  in  the  text.  The  editor,  too, 
as  President  Harrison,  is  unfortunate.  It  has  adopted  an  ingenious  plan  for  fore- 
would  appear  to  be  a  mere  inadvertence  ing  the  student,  whether  he  will  or  not, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  re-  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  idioms 
peated  and  emphasized  in  a  footnote.  that  fairly  bristle  on  every  page.   To  give 

^  an    instance :    This    seemingly    unmean- 

The    Story   of   Extinct    CiviUzations   of  the  ing  phrase  occurs  on  page  13":  ^^f an  gw<f 

West.    [Library  of  Useful  Stories].    By  ^^  vtven.     I  he  pupil  looks  up  estar,  and, 

Robert  E.  Anderson.      New  York:    D.  after  wading  through  the  idioms  under 

Appleton  &  Co.,  35  cents.  it,  is  sent,  much  to  his  disgust,  to  vivir, 

A  brief  account,  in  a  familiar  style,  of  when  he  learns  that  it  means :  they  are 

the  civilization  of  the  Aztecs,  Mayas  and  on  pins  and  needles.    This  capital  device 

Incas.     In  addition  a  glance  is  given  to  is    universal    throughout.      These    little 

the  various  tales  of  pre-Columbian  dis-  books  can  be  cordially  recommended. 


Editorials 


Tolstoy    Garrison    and    Non- 
Resistance 

It  is  worth  while  to  print  what  so  able 
a  man  as  Tolstoy  has  to  say  on  Garrison 
and  non-resistance,  but  it  is  not  well  to  let 
it  pass  without  comment  and  correction. 

Everybody  that  knows  Tolstoy  knows 
that  he  is  what  is  called  a  Philosophical 
Anarchist.  He  actually  believes  that  our 
Lord  taught  that  men  "hould  never  use 
arms,  whether  in  offense  or  defense  by 
way  of  force,  and  that  accordingly  there 
should  be  no  soldiers  or  police,  no  legis- 
latures or  courts,  no  locks  or  bars  on  our 
houses  and  no  prisons — nothing  but 
moral  influence  to  restrain  those  who 
would  assail  our  homes  or  our  country. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  argue  with  a  man  who 
holds  such  views.  He  has  an  interior 
light,  and  he  looks  with  lofty  compassion 
on  common  men  who  would  defend  their 
property  or  their  own  lives  and  those  of 
their  families.  We  of  the  commoner 
breed,  of  ethic  less  angelic,  ask,  "  Is  life 
so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be  pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  chains  and  slav- 
ery?" 

But  we  do  not  admit  that  non-resist- 
ance, or  anarchy— for  they  are  the  same 
thing  in  essence — is  really  a  higher  form 
of  morals  than  is  government  by  force,  or 
self-protection ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  it 
was  taught  by  our  Lord  or  his  Apostles. 
The  Christ  who  paid  taxes,  who  told  his 
Apostles  to  take  a  sword,  who  allowed 
Peter  to  carry  one  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethesemane,  thereby  interpreted  the 
Oriental  language  in  which  he  com- 
mended the  turning  of  the  other  cheek 
as  better  than  rendering  evil  for  evil.  To 
make  Christ  the  teacher  of  anarchy  is  to 
magnify  the  letter  at  the  expense  of  the 
spirit  of  his  teaching. 

Nor  is  non-resistance  any  better  in  eth- 
ics. Not  all  fighting  of  evil  can  be  figura- 
tive. Swords  of  faith  must  be  sometimes 
supplemented  by  swords  of  steel.  Liberty 
must  not  perish  from  the  earth.  Right  is 
worth  the  trouble  of  holding.  Why 
should  the  good  yield  to  the  force  of  the 


bad?  Preach  the  doctrine  of  non-resist- 
ance if  you  will,  and  those  whom  you  may 
convert  are  the  gentler  spirits,  while  the 
ruder,  the  violent,  will  flout  it.  Will 
Messieurs  the  murderers  and  house- 
breakers take  the  teaching  ?  Let  them  be 
the  first  scholars,  and  then  we  can  safely 
follow. 

Of  course,  war  is  a  terrible  evil,  and  so 
is  tyranny.  Tolstoy  was  right  in  telling 
"  that  remarkably  clever  and  progressive 
American,  Mr.  Bryan,"  that  he  had  seen 
vastly  worse  wrongs  from  these  evils  than 
he  had  from  private  violence;  but  that 
does  not  prove  that  such  wrongs,  whether 
oppressive  tyranny  or  aggressive  war  or 
personal  violence,  should  not  be  resisted 
and  stopped  by  force,  instead  of  being  al- 
lowed to  run  their  vicious  course.  What 
rankles,  and  justly  rankles,  in  Tolstoy's 
mind  is  the  tyranny  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, and  he  wants  it  to  stop  its  ag- 
gressions;  but  he  goes  too  far  when  he 
wants  all  government  and  all  force  to 
stop.  Will  he  not  by  force  pull  back  his 
wilful  child  that  is  running  under  a 
horse's  heels  ? 

But  it  is  quite  as  much  Tolstoy's  mis- 
reading of  American  history  to  which  we 
wish  to  call  attention.  Garrison  was  not 
the  first  to  preach  non-resistance ;  there 
was  a  multitude  of  Quakers  before  him. 
Nor  did  Garrison's  preaching  of  non- 
resistance  bear  any  vital  relation  to  his 
challenge  of  slavery.  He  was  a  man  of 
extremes,  and  attacked  the  general  condi- 
tions of  Church  and  State. 

Nor  was  Garrison  a  specially  great 
factor,  as  Tolstoy  has  gathered  from,  his 
biographies,  in  the  emancipation  of  the 
slave.  It  is  a  serious  question. whether,  by 
his  bitterness  of  language,  his  anarchic 
hostility  to  government,  and  his  flouting 
of  both  Bible  and  Church,  he  did  not  do 
more  to  hinder  than  he  did  to  help  his 
cause.  Certain  it  is  that  the  cause  was 
won  by  the  men  who  voted,  and  not  by 
his  followers,  who  did  not  vote.  It  was 
the  great  army  led,  not  by  the  "  come- 
outers,"  as  they  were  called,  but  by  those 
who  stayed  in  the  Church  and  were  active 
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in  politics,  men  like  John  Quincy  Adams, 
John  P.  Hale,  Joshua  R.  Giddings — men 
who  organized  the  Liberty  Party,  and 
saw  it  grow  into  the  Free-Soil  Party, 
which  was  the  parent  of  the  Republican 
Party,  and  carried  the  country  for  free- 
dom and  Abraham  Lincoln,  while  Garri- 
son and  his  followers  bushwhacked  and 
shouted  outside  the  lines.  Garrison  was 
a  man  of  a  noble  purpose  and  in  many  re- 
spects of  a  beautiful  character,  which  mel- 
lowed as  his  great  cause  was  achieved  by 
o^'ier  hands  and  consecrated  in  blood  by 
the  nation  whose  Constitution  he  called 
"  a  covenant  with  Death  and  an  agree- 
ment with  Hell,"  and  whose  franchise  he 
refused  to  accept.  His  was  a  sweet  old 
age  which  forgot  the  animosities  and 
acrimonies  of  his  middle  years,  and  was 
crowned  with  peaceful  honor;  but  it  is  a 
reversal  of  history  to  give  him  any  su- 
preme credit  for  the  sentiment  and  in- 
fluence which  accomplished  the  abolition 
of  slavery. 

Curious   Effect    of  the    Railway 
Trust   Decision 

Important  proceedings  with  respect 
to  the  execution  of  the  decree  have  fol- 
lowed the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  concerning  the  Northern  Securities 
railway  merger.  Thirty-five  thousand 
miles  of  railway,  carrying  more  than  two 
billions  of  stock  and  bonds,  are  involved 
in  the  contest  before  the  Federal  Court  at 
St.  Paul,  where  brief  arguments  were 
made  last  week  by  eminent  counsel. 
Whatever  shall  be  the  approved  plan  of 
distributing  the  Northern  Securities 
Company's  holdings,  the  purpose  of  the 
Government's  suit  may  be  defeated,  if 
that  purpose  was  to  prevent  a  suppression 
of  competition  between  parallel  transcon- 
tinental roads.  The  situation  is  one  of 
great  interest  to  those  who  are  consider- 
ing the  recent  concentration  of  railway 
ownership  in  this  country,  which  pos- 
sesses two-fifths  of  the  world's  railway 
mileage. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Hill- 
Morgan  interests,  having  obtained  con- 
trol of  the  parallel  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacific  roads,  which  extend 
from  St.  Paul  and  Lake  Superior  to  the 
Pacific,  and  naturally  are  competing  lines, 
excited  the  hostility  of  the  Harriman  in- 
terests (Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pa- 


cific) by  getting  possession  of  the  Bur- 
lington system,  that  reaches  out  west- 
ward from  Chicago  and  parallels  the 
Union  Pacific  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
In  the  great  financial  battle  of  May,  1901, 
the  Harriman  interests  bought  a  little 
more  than  half  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
stock,  thus  undermining  the  structure  of 
the  associated  capitalists  in  the  North- 
west. In  the  settlement  of  that  quarrel 
Mr.  Harriman  put  this  majority  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  shares,  $78,000,000,  into 
the  Northern  Securities  holding  company. 
He  and  his  associates  now  demand  that  it 
shall  be  restored  to  them  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  company's  assets.  But  the 
Hill-Morgan  interests  have  undertaken  to 
make  the  distribution  in  another  way, 
giving  to  Mr.  Harriman  upon  a  pro  rata 
basis  for  each  share  of  Northern  Pacific 
that  he  deposited  $39  par  value  of  North- 
ern Pacific  and  $30  par  value  of  Great 
Northern.  Against  such  a  distribution 
Mr.  Harriman  enters  a  protest.  It  would 
give  him  only  a  minority  interest  in  each 
of  the  northern  roads,  and  indirectly  a 
much  smaller  interest  in  the  Burlington. 
If  Mr.  Harriman  should  recover  the 
$78,000,000  majority  interest  in  the 
Northern  Pacific,  he  would  then  control 
not  only  that  road  but  also  the  Burling- 
ton, which  he  especially  desires  to  con- 
trol. Three  of  the  five  great  parallel 
roads  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Pacific — the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Union 
Pacific  and  the  Northern  Pacific — to- 
gether with  the  Burlington,  would  then 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Harriman  capital- 
ists. If  the  purpose  of  the  Government 
was  to  prevent  a  suppression  of  the  natu- 
ral competition  of  parallel  transcontinen- 
tal lines,  it  would  be  defeated  by  such  a 
combination,  which  would  be  more  pow- 
erful and  comprehensive  than  the  one  at- 
tacked in  the  merger  suit.  The  Great 
Northern  would  soon  be  taken  into  the 
alliance,  for  Mr.  Hill  now  promises  to 
sell  out  if  the  pro  rata  plan  of  distribu- 
tion shall  be  upset.  There  would  be  no 
independent  line  between  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  Mississippi  River  except 
the  Atchison,  and  control  of  that  line  by 
the  great  combination  could  not  long  be 
prevented.  Thus  we  should  see  what  Mr. 
Harriman  proposed  to  Mr.  Hill,  as  the 
latter  now  says,  when  the  Northern  Se- 
curities settlement  was  planned — a  rail- 
way combination  supreme  throughout  the 
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great  tract  bounded  by  the  Pacific  and  the  hands  or  under  the  control  of  a  few  men. 
Mississippi,  the  Canadian  hne  and  the  But  the  power  of  Congress  over  inter- 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  state     transportation     is     supreme     and 

Such  would  be  the  result  of  the  dis-  plenary.  If  complete  consolidation  can- 
tribution  for  which  Mr.  Harriman  and  not  be  prevented,  the  railroad  companies 
his  counsel  contend;  and  we  do  not  say  can  be  compelled  by  Congress  to  deal 
that  he  ought  not  in  justice  to  receive  fairly  with  the  public.  In  just  super- 
back  the  $78,000,000  of  Northern  Pacific  vision,  in  the  prevention  of  all  discrimina- 
stock.  The  question  may  be  the  subject  tion,  and  in  the  determination  or  regu- 
of  litigation  extending  beyond  the  de-  lation  of  rates  by  Federal  authority  there 
cision  of  the  court  upon  the  pending  are  remedies  for  many  of  the  evils  at- 
petition.  But  if  the  distribution  should  tending  such  a  consolidation  as  appears 
be  made  in  accordance  with  his  plea,  the  to  be  approaching.  These  remedies  can 
Government's  suit  would  have  indirectly  be  applied  only  by  means  of  additional 
caused  a  more  powerful  combination  of  legislation  and  a  Commission  of  ample 
parallel  roads  than  the  one  it  sought  to  authority.  The  alternative  will  be  Gov- 
dissolve.  emment  ownership  and  operation.  Those 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pro  rata  dis-  who  desire  to  avoid  that  solution  of  the 

tribution    planned    by   the   Hill-Morgan  problem  should  strive  to  perfect  the  legis- 

interests  would  probably  in  effect  per-  lation    and    the    executive    agencies    by 

petuate  that  alliance  of  the  Great  North-  which  alone  the  existence  of  complete 

ern    and    Northern    Pacific   parallels   at  railroad  monopoly  under  the  control  of 

which  the  suit  was  aimed,  and  would  do  a  few  capitalists  can  be  made  acceptable 

this  by  methods  which  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  American  public, 

(as  seems  to  be  indicated  by  passages  in  ^ 
Mr.    Justice    Brewer's    recent    opinion) 

might  find  to  be  permitted  by  the  statute.  Misconception    of    Municipal 
It  is  denied  that  such  would  be  the  effect  ManaP'ement 
of  the   pro   rata   distribution.      But  we  ^ 
must  be  allowed  to  think  that  after  such  The   exasperating   experience   of   the 
a    distribution     the    two    northwestern  New  York  public  under  the  ''  near  side  " 
parallels  would  practically  be  subject  to  ordinance,  which  has  compelled  surface 
the  same  common  control  that  was  exer-  cars  to  make  their  stops  before,  instead 
cised  before  resort  was  made  to  the  de-  of  after,  crossing  a  street,  has  moved  the 
vice  of  a  holding  company.    Thus  again  usually  sensible  New  York  Times  to  set 
the   purpose   of   the    Government's   suit  forth  an  argument  against  the  municipal 
would  be  defeated,  if  that  purpose  was  management  of  such   public  utilities  as 
not  merely  to  outlaw  this  device   but  to  street  railways    which  can  be  character- 
prevent  a  suppression  of  competition  be-  ized  only  as  queer, 
tween  the  two  long  parallels.  This   ordinance   was   opposed   by   the 

We  have  considered  the  probable  con-  Metropolitan   Street  Railway   Company, 

centration  of  interests  west  of  the  Missis-  and  especially  by  its  President,  Mr.  Vree- 

sippi.     Further  consolidation   and  addi-  land;  but  it  was  forced  through  by  a  lot 

tional  alliances,  involving  lines  east  of  of  Aldermen    whose  names  do  not  com- 

that  river,  are  predicted  in  a  statement  re-  mand  respect  on  grounds  of  intelligence 

cently  given  to  the  press  by  Mr.  Hill,  and  or   civic   disinterestedness.      The    Times 

are  suggested  by  the  extensive  railway  therefore  argues  that  we    have    in    this 

interests  of  great  capitalists  associated  municipal  regulation,  which  has  now  been 

with  Mr.  Harriman.  repealed,  a  "  lesson  "  of  value.    *'  This  is 

The  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  was  not  just  the  sort  of  thing,"  the  Times  says, 
aimed  at  railroads.  We  do  not  believe  "  that  would  be  happening  all  the  time 
that  attempts  to  enforce  it  against  rail-  under  municipal  operation  of  street  rail- 
road combinations  will  prevent  those  ways."  The  private  corporation,  it  is 
railway  alliances  by  which  the  competi-  urged, 

tion  of  parallel  lines  is  suppressed,  and  <'has  a  certain  continuity  of  purpose  and  pol- 

which  have  ^  tended  durmg  the  last  few  icy,"  while  "  it  is  only  in  theory  that  municipal 

years  with  increasing  force  to  place  all  policy  is  continuous,"  and  "  there  is  in  our  po- 

the  railwavs  of  the  United  States  in  the  Htical   system   no   guarantee   that   with   every 
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change,  at  every  election,  we  may  not  invest 
with  power  a  lot  of  men  of  great  mental  curios- 
ity and  impressed  with  the  habit  of  inde- 
fatigable innovation,  who  if  they  had  a  street 
railway  in  their  hands,  would  insist  upon  apply- 
ing in  the  operation  of  it  all  the  new  ideas  they 
could  get  adopted." 

This  argument  has  the  inconclusiveness 
of  d  priori  speculation.  It  will  not  endure 
the  test  of  appeal  to  experience.  In  his 
thoughtful  book  on  "  Popular  Govern- 
ment "  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine  drew 
attention  to  the  widely  accepted  fallacy 
that  democracies  are  instinctively  radical. 
The  really  serious  danger  in  democracy, 
as  Maine  pointed  out,  is  unprogressive- 
ness,  and  our  memory  is  greatly  at  fault 
if  the  Times,  along  with  other  apologists 
for  the  privileges  of  private  corporations, 
has  not  more  than  once  declared  that  pri- 
vate managers  of  railways  are  more  alert 
to  adopt  improvements  in  both  mechan- 
ical invention  and  in  business  policy  than 
the  railroad-operating  governments  of 
Europe  are. 

Looking  more  closely  at  the  facts,  does 
it  appear  that  private  corporations  have 
shown  any  continuity  of  policy  in  man- 
aging public  utilities,  except  in  a  certain 
obstinacy  of  denial  of  public  right  and 
convenience,  or  that,  national,  State  and 
municipal  governments  have  been  rela- 
tively vacillating  in  their  conduct  of  busi- 
ness affairs  ?    We  think  not. 

Has  there  ever  been  anything  in  the 
whole  long  history  of  modem  business 
more  uncertain  and  exasperating  than 
freight  and  passenger  tariffs  were  in  the 
years  that  immediately  preceded  the  in- 
vention of  pooling?  No  man  could  tell 
a  month  in  advance  whether  a  ticket  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  would  cost  him 
$2  or  $20,  and  as  for  freight  rates  and 
routes,  their  name  was  anarchy.  That  a 
degree  of  order  was  brought  out  of  the 
confusion  we  have  Congressional  legis- 
lation and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  thank.  To  add  to  this  major 
illlustration  a  minor  one,  not  insignificant, 
we  have  in  mind  the  operation  of  a  cer- 
tain branch  line  of  a  great  Eastern  rail- 
way system  which  is  important  because 
of  a  connection  that  it  makes  with  a 
Western  system.  Within  the  past  fifteen 
years  there  have  been  almost  annual 
changes  of  the  most  radical  character  in 
the  time  table  of  this  branch,  every  one 
Qtl  them  disregardful  of  the  convenience 


of  the  traveling  public,  and  having  no 
other  cause  than  the  "  bad  blood  "  exist- 
ing between  the  two  connecting  systems. 

The  obstinate  persistence  of  private 
corporations  enjoying  public  franchises  in 
a  wanton  disregard  of  the  public  interest, 
and  even  of  human  life,  was  shown  in  the 
refusal  of  the  railroads  to  abandon  the 
car  stove  until  Governmental  cornpulsion 
was  brought  to  bear.  It  was  by  Govern- 
mental compulsion  that  the  frightful  loss 
of  life  by  the  link  and  pin  couplings  of 
freight  cars  was  diminished.  It  is  by 
Governmental  compulsion  that  in  a  few 
commonwealths  grade  crossings  are  being 
abolished. 

Turning  to  Governmental  management, 
can  anything  even  approximately  as  vacil- 
lating in  respect  of  improvements,  or  as 
obstinate  in  the  perpetration  of  abuses  as 
the  examples  just  cited,  be  alleged  of  the 
Government  management  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice, far  from  perfect  as  it  is ;  in  the  State 
control  of  public  education,  far  from 
ideal  as  that  is,  or  in  the  municipal  care 
of  highways  and  public  parks,  defective 
as  that  also  is?  What  private  corpora- 
tion, enjoying  a  public  franchise  in  New 
York  City,  has  shown  anything  approach- 
ing the  continuity  of  policy  which  has 
made  the  Central  Park  and  the  Riverside 
Park  sources  of  perpetual  delight  to  the 
people  of  this  city  ?  When  have  the  tele- 
graph or  telephone  companies  shown  any 
such  persistence  of  desire  to  improve  their 
service  as  the  authorities  have  shown  in 
compelling  them  to  take  their  unsightly 
poles  out  of  the  public  streets  ? 

The  simple  truth  about  this  whole  mat- 
ter is  that  the  average  man  still  gro- 
tesquely overestimates  the  excellencies  of 
private  corporation  activity,  and  in- 
excusably neglects  to  inform  himself 
upon  what  has  already  been  accomplished 
by  public  management  and  control. 

The  Destruction    of  the  "Petro- 

paulovsk  " 

Admiral  Togo  tells  us — and  soldiers 
always  tell  the  truth  in  war-times — that 
the  "  Petropaulovsk  *'  was  sunk  by  a 
mine  sunk  by  the  Japanese.  Three  Rus- 
sian war  ships,  the  "  Yenesei,*'  mine 
placer ;  the  "  Boyarin,"  cruiser,  and  now 
the  "  Petropaulovsk,"  battle  ship,  have  so 
far  been  reported  from  St.  Petersburg 
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as  accidentally  destroyed  by  running  on  a  mine  bow  on.    The  resulting  explosion 

"  harbor  mines  "  at  Port  Arthur.     It  is  from  the  concussion  might  have  torn  her 

hard  to  believe  it.    It  is  even  hard  to  be-  bow  off,  but  not  necessarily  have  sunk 

lieve  Admiral  Togo's  report  that  he  laid  her,  if  her  compartment  bulkheads  held, 

a  mine  which  has  destroyed  the  *'  Petro-  At  all  events,   ships  while  going  ahead 

pavlovsk,"  killed  Admiral  Makaroff  and  do  not  run  on  harbor  mines  sidewise — 

all  his  staff  and  seven  hundred  men,  and  nor  necessarily  get  so  badly  hurt  as  to 

sent  Prince  Cyril  back  wounded  to  Con-  "  turn  turtle  "  immediately.     Yet  we  are 

stantinople.    The  indications,  but  for  Ad-  told,  and  it  may  be  true,  that  a  mine  was 

miral  Togo's  claim,  would  have  led  us  to  skilfully  placed  on  the  probable  course 

believe    that    the    Japanese    have    sub-  of  the  enemy's  ships,  and  that  its  explo- 

marines  and  are  effectively  using  them,  sion  was  followed  by  the  explosion  of  the 

It  has  seemed  to  us  from  the  beginning  battle  ship's  magazine, 

altogether  unlikely  that  a  navy  so  com-  ^ 

pletely  equipped  with  every  other  mod-  r»        •               1      a-i                     •         1 

ern  improvement  should  be  destitute  of  Baptist    and     Congregational 

the  particular  weapon  which  for  the  last  Church    Union 
five  years  has  been  more  critically  studied 

than  any  other,  and  which  has  already  We  print  this  week  Dr.  Norman  Fox's 
been  adopted  by  England,  France  and  the  article  by  way  of  comment  on  Dr.  Brad- 
United  States.  There  is  nothing  occult  ford's  proposal  for  the  union  of  Baptists 
or  mysterious  about  the  existing  types  of  and  Congregationalists.  With  Dr.  Fox's 
submarine — nor  anything  difficult  about  criticisms  of  Dr.  Bradford's  scheme  of 
their  construction.  The  drawings  of  them  union  we  have  no  particular  concern; 
have  been  freely  published  in  the  tech-  they  are  addressed  not  so  much  to  the 
nical  newspapers  and  the  Japanese  have  great  religious  public  as  to  the  Baptists 
ample  facilities  for  building  them.  In  themselves,  and  are  a  defense  of  the  Bap- 
fact,  there  seems  no  more  reason  for  tist  position.  We  only  say  that  if  it  be 
assuming  their  inability  to  build  sub-  true,  as  Dr.  Fox  says,  and  we  believe  it 
marines  than  ordinary  surface  torpedo  is,  that  Congregationalists  and  Pedo- 
boats,  and  they  are  certainly  producing  baptists  generally  have  given  up  the  the- 
the  latter.  ory  of  baptismal   regeneration,  and  no 

There  would  be  the  minimum  of  trou-  longer  put  sacramental  value  on  the  rite, 

ble   in  physically   concealing  an   under-  then  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  protest 

water  craft,  and  the  Japanese  have  al-  against  the  rite  of  infant  baptism  on  the 

ready  shown  themselves  adepts  in  keep-  ground  that  it  represents  a  doctrine  long 

ing  their  own  counsel.     The  only  con-  discarded.     It  is  no  more  in  place  now 

trary  circumstance  is  the  fact  that  the  to    protest    against    infant    regeneration 

Russian  ships  have  not  been  destroyed  than  it  is  against  infant  damnation.  Both 

at  their  moorings  in  Port  Arthur  by  sub-  have  passed  with  the  old  theology.    With 

marines  sent  in  for  the  purpose.    On  the  most   Protestant   bodies    infant   baptism 

other  hand,  it  may  well  be  that  the  war  means  no  more  than  a  form  of  solemn 

found  the  Japanese,  like  ourselves,  still  consecration  of  the  child  and  the  promise 

experimenting  and  so  in  possession  of  to  bring  it  up  in  a  religious  way. 

only  a  limited  number — rumor  says  four  It  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  us  what 

— of    these    boats.     In  such  case,  they  the  basis  may  be,  so  long  as  it  violates 

naturally  would  take  no  undue  risks  with  conscientious  convictions  on  neither  side, 

them.  and  allows  liberty  of  doctrine  and  prac- 

Admiral  Togo's  nerve-racking  descents  tice.  We  need  to  keep  this  in  mind — that 

on    Port    Arthur    begin    to    look    like  liberty  to  differ  is  the  true  condition  of 

specious  invitations  to  the  Russians  to  peace  in  union.     If  some  people  wish  to 

come  out  into  blue  water  and  be  blown  immerse  and  others  to  sprinkle,  let  them 

up.     The  torpedo  which  destroyed  the  have  their  choice.    If  some  wish  to  conse- 

"  Petropavlovsk  "  was  entirely  too  well  crate  infants  and  call  it  baptism,  while 

placed  to  suggest  mere  accidental  con-  others  prefer  to  give  their  children  to  the 

tact  with  a  stray  mine.     The  ship  was  Lord  without  any   water   ceremony,  let 

under  way,  and  would  have  struck  such  them  do  it.    If  some  ministers  have  a  be- 
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lief  that  it  is  wrong  for  them  to  baptize 
infants,  then  let  them  desist  and  let  some 
other  minister  perform  the  ceremony 
when  required. 

But  the  point  in  Dr.  Fox's  article  is 
not,  and  is  not  meant  to  be,  in  his  polemic 
with  Dr.  Bradford.  It  is  rather  in  the 
briefer  conclusion  of  his  article  in  which 
he  proposes  what  appears  to  him  a  bet- 
ter and  more  hopeful  way  of  securing 
the  same  end — namely,  a  union  between 
Baptists  and  Congregationalists.  Where 
Dr.  Bradford  proposed  a  laxity  of  teach- 
ing as  to  the  sacraments,  Dr.  Fox  pro- 
poses that  the  two  sacraments  shall  be 
quite  disconnected  in  administration,  so 
that  baptism  shall  not  be  made  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  Lord's  Supper.  If  the 
invitation  to  the  Lord's  Supper  is  given 
to  all  who  love  our  Lord,  baptized  or 
non-baptized,  then  it  is  no  concern  to  the 
Baptists  whether  Congregationalists  were 
baptized  by  affusion  or  immersion,  or 
whether  they  were  baptized  as  adults  or 
in  infancy.  The  questions  which  Dr. 
Bradford  raised  may  be  ignored,  and  in- 
dividuals may  be  as  strict  or  as  loose  as 
to  baptism  as  they  choose.  This  solution 
is  a  perfectly  good  and  reasonable  one. 
It  is  a  growing  habit  in  the  churches  to 
invite  to  the  communion  table  all  those 
who  love  their  Lord,  with  no  reference 
to  their  "  good  and  regular  standing." 

In  some  way  these  two  denominations 
ought  to  come  much  nearer  together.  Al- 
ready, in  the  North,  the  close  communion- 
ism  of  a  generation  ago  is  passed  away. 
Baptist  papers  would  admit  no  such  dis- 
cussions as  burdened  the  pages  of  The 
Examiner  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Bright. 
Intercommunion  is  a  common  thing. 
Baptists  and  Congregationalists  have  the 
same  polity,  and  they  differ  only  in  un- 
important ritual  customs.  The  passing 
of  ministers  and  members  from  one  de- 
nomination to  the  other  ought  to  be  easy, 
altho  this  means  that  Baptist  ministers 
taking  Congregational  pulpits  ought  to  be 
at  liberty  to  decline,  as  well  as  consent,  to 
perform  ceremonies  to  which  they  have 
had  conscientious  objection.  The  time 
ought  not  to  be  far  distant  when  the  re- 
lations between  the  two  denominations 
shall  be  as  close  as  they  are  in  England, 
or  even  closer.  We  trust  that  the  object 
desired  by  Dr.  Bradford  and  Dr.  Fox 
may  before  long  be  achieved.  Denomi- 
national union  is  moving  fast  in  these 


days.  It  can  hardly  come  too  soon.  The 
Church  longs  for  it,  and  is  tired  of  its 
divisions. 

Colonies  and  Disease 

In  a  late  issue  of  The  Medical  News 
of  New  York,  under  the  title  "  The  Ty- 
phoid Cost  of  the  Philippines,"  attention 
is  called  editorially  to  the  epidemics  of 
various  diseases  which  have  occurred 
since  the  Spanish-American  War  and  the 
acquisition  of  the  Philippines,  with  the 
idea  of  showing  the  connection  between 
these  diseases  and  the  exposure  of  sol- 
diers in  tropical  foreign  climates  to  infec- 
tions of  many  kinds.  The  war  itself  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  epidemics  of 
smallpox,  widespread  throughout  the 
country,  causing  great  uneasiness  and 
disturbance  of  business  and  leading  to 
serious  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  efficacy 
of  our  sanitary  precautions  generally. 
There  is  no  doubt  now  in  the  minds  of 
the  medical  profession  of  this  country 
that  this  epidemic  of  smallpox  was  due 
to  a  number  of  foci  of  the  disease,  estab- 
lished by  home-coming  soldiers  after 
their  campaign  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 
Fortunately,  prompt  and  efficient  meas- 
ures in  the  application  of  vaccination  have 
done  much  to  limit  the  ravages  of  the 
disease,  and  tho  it  still  exists  in  many 
more  places  throughout  the  United 
States  than  before  the  war,  sanitary 
officials  generally  have  the  confidence 
that  they  have  the  disease  under  control. 
During  the  last  three  or  four  years 
there  has  been  a  series  of  epidemics  of 
typhoid  fever  in  many  places  throughout 
the  country  where  this  disease  was  not  a 
source  of  disquietude  before.  A  number 
of  university  towns  have  suffered  from 
the  ravages  of  the  disease,  and  the  report 
of  its  successive  invasion  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  considerable  uneasiness  on  the 
part  of  university  authorities  generally. 
No  good  reason  has  been  found  up  to  the 
present  time  for  this  recrudescence  of  a 
disease  which  sanitarians  generally  were 
beginning  to  think  was  being  brought 
under  control  and  would  gradually  dis- 
appear. It  seems  probable  to  the  editorial 
writer  in  the  Medical  News  that  these 
new  scattered  foci  of  the  disease  must 
be  attributed  to  discharged  soldiers  re- 
turning from  the  Philippines. 
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As  is  well  known,  the  disease  was  not 
infrequent  among  the  soldiers  on   duty 
there.    One  of  the  most  striking  facts  in 
sanitary  science  that  have  been  recently 
brought  to  light  is  that  the  typhoid  fever 
bacillus    may    remain    for   a   long   time 
alive  in  the  excretions  of  patients  who 
have  recovered  from  an  attack  of  typhoid 
fever.     They  have  been  demonstrated  a 
number  of  times  in  the    urine    of    con- 
valescents from  typhoid  three  months  af- 
ter convalescence  had  been  established. 
It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the 
typhoid  bacilli  may  lurk  in  certain  parts 
of  the  system  even  for  many  years  after 
an  attack  has  passed  off.     For  instance, 
they  have  been  found  in  pure  culture — 
that  is,  with  no  other  bacilli  present — in 
an  abscess  in  bone  in  a  person  who  had 
suffered  from  typhoid  fever  nine  years 
before.     In  this  case  the  immunity  pro- 
duced by  an  attack  of  the  disease  kept 
the  bacilli  from  proving  virulent  for  the 
tissues  in  which  they  were  until,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  acquired  protection 
wore  off  and  then  some  injury  to  the 
bone  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise   their    pathological    qualities    once 
more  and  produce  what  is  known  as  ty- 
phoid osteomyelitis. 

This,  however,  is  an  extremely  rare 
condition  and  cannot  be  considered  a 
prominent  factor  in  the  sanitary  prob- 
lem. It  is  very  important,  however,  that 
for  several  months  after  recovery  from 
typhoid  fever  the  excretions  of  typhoid 
patients  should  by  no  chance  have  the  op- 
portunity to  get  into  the  water  supply 
of  any  town.  This  seems  to  require  no 
special  insistence  since,  as  is  evident,  no 
excretion  should  ever  by  any  possibility 
get  into  a  water  supply.  It  is  well  recog- 
nized now,  however,  that  typhoid  fever 
begins  anew  only  as  the  result  of  inocula- 
tion from  a  previous  case  and  that  such 
inoculation  occurs,  disgusting  as  is  the 
thought,  only  by  means  of  excretory  ma- 
terial. Returning  soldiers  scattered  over 
many  parts  of  the  country  within  a  short 
time  after  their  discharge  have  been  the 
unconscious  source  of  numbers  of  cases 
of  disease.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  to . 
the  cost  of  the  Philippines  in  life  and 
treasure  as  so  far  calculated  we  shall 
have  to  add  many  deaths  from  contagion 
at  home.  "  War  is  hell  "  not  only  during 
its  continuance,  but  the  aftermath  of  war 


is,  as  has  only  too  often  been  proved, 
likely  to  bring  with  it  many  elements  of 
disease  sure  to  prove  dangerous  even  for 
those  who  were  not  actually  engaged  in 
warfare. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  even  more  care- 
ful sanitary  precautions  will  have  to  be 
insisted  on  than  have  been  hitherto 
deemed  necessary.  The  editorial  writer 
in  the  Medical  News  suggests  that  sol- 
diers should  not  be  discharged  from  the 
Philippines  and  then  allowed  to  return 
directly  to  their  homes,  but  that  their 
transfer  to  America  should  be  made  some 
two  or  three  months  before  the  time  of 
their  discharge  in  order  to  be  sure  that 
their  exposure  to  infectious  diseases  in 
foreign  climates  may  not  prove  a  source 
of  disease  distribution  here  at  home. 
After  all,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
some  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  as  the  editor 
remarks,  are  so  mild  and  the  abortive 
form  at  least  of  so  short  duration  that  its 
occurrence  might  pass  unnoticed  in  a 
tropical  climate,  where  there  are  many 
unusual  conditions  causing  slight  fevers. 

Jt 

Ecclesiastical  Disturbance  in  the 
Philippines 

That  the  purchase  of  the  estates  of 
the  friars  has  not  in  itself  settled  the 
religious  controversy  in  the  Philippines 
is  proved  by  the  later  news  which  comes 
from  the  islands.  The  Government  has 
done  what  it  could  to  that  end ;  it  now 
remains  for  the  new  American  bishops 
to  do  their  part.  Yet  here  is  what  Bishop 
Rooker  is  reported  to  have  said  in  a  pub- 
lic address  almost  immediately  after  ar- 
riving at  Iloilo,  to  assume  charge  of  the 
diocese  of  Jaro : 

"  The  fact  that  so  small  a  number  relatively 
of  the  faithful  attended  the  pontifical  mass  with 
which  the  feast-day  of  the  Patroness  of  the 
diocese  was  celebrated,  besides  being  the  first 
mass  attended  by  me  in  the  capital  of  this  dio- 
cese, was  a  revelation  of  the  existence  of  an 
anti-religious  feeling,  insidious  and  base ;  which 
must  be  combatted.    .    .     . 

"  There  has  never  been  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  persecutions  suffered  by  the  Church, 
not  even  going  back  to  those  which  the  Protes- 
tants carried  on  in  past  centuries,  one  which 
revealed  more  plainly  the  character  of  baseness 
and  treason  than  that  to-day  suffered  by  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  Philippines — a  persecu- 
tion initiated  and  sustained  in  each  town  by 
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four  or  five  half-instructed  persons,  who  have 
illy  digested  an  incomplete  education  and  who 
seek  to  impose  their  ideas  as  if  they  were  those 
of  the  entire  country." 

This  is  precisely  the  position  assumed 
by  the  friars,  that  only  a  few  agitators 
have  organized  and  sustain  the  fight 
against  them,  and  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  revere  and  love  them  and  wish 
them  to  return  to  their  parishes.  Is  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  then,  that  the  critics  of 
the  Pope's  bull  of  last  year,  who  prophe- 
sied that  the  new  friar-coadjutors  of  the 
American  bishops  would  dominate  them, 
are  pointing  to  Bishop  Rooker's  address 
as  a  vindication  of  their  position?  The 
situation  in  the  Jaro  diocese  needed, 
above  all,  tactful  handling.  The  Aglipay 
schism  had  made  considerable  headway, 
but  the  main  body  of  the  revolting  clergy 
in  that  diocese  had  halted  half  way,  re- 
fusing to  join  hands  fully  with  the  schis- 
matics, declaring  themselves  still  obedi- 
ent to  Rome  in  matters  of  dogma,  tho 
refusing  obedience  in  matters  of  dis- 
cipline unless  they  were  to  be  freed  under 
the  new  regime  of  all  friar  domination 
of  any  sort  whatsoever.  With  the  com- 
ing of  the  new  bishop  the  organization 
of  the  new  propaganda  of  opposition  was 
for  the  time  being  suspended,  under  the 
publicly  announced  desire  of  the  main 
body  of  the  native  clergy  and  their  fol- 
lowers (who  number' a  majority  of  the 
native  families  of  influence  in  Panay)  to 
wait  and  see  what  the  policy  of  the  new 
prelate  would  be. 

One  of  the  first  steps  of  the  new 
bishop  was  to  proceed  with  lawyers  and 
others  to  take  possession  of  several  large 
churches  near  Iloilo  which  have  been 
held  by  the  schismatics.  This  matter  of 
the  possession  of  the  village  churches 
was,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  very  first 
cause  of  disorder  in  1902,  when  the  fol- 
lowers of  Aglipay  set  up  the  old  Filipino 
contention  that  these  churches  are  the 
property  of  the  people  because  built  by 
their  labor  and  contributions  and  upon 
land  belonging  either  to  the  Crown  of 
Spain  (hence  transferred  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  trust  for 
the  Filipino  people)  or  upon  the  com- 
mons belonging  to  the  various  munic- 
ipalities. When  the  riots  began  at  Pan- 
dacan  and  elsewhere,  threatening  another 
religious  war,  Governor  Taft  intervened 


sternly  to  restrain  the  seizure  by  force 
of  churches  hitherto  peacefully  in  the 
possession  of  friars  or  other  priests  re- 
maining loyal  to  Rome.  He  eventually 
established  a  modus  vivendi  based  on  the 
proposition  that  all  such  disputes  must 
be  referred  to  the  courts  for  settlement 
in  a  lawful  manner ;  thenceforth,  all  local 
officers  throughout  the  archipelago  were 
instructed  to  recognize  actual  possession 
in  a  peaceful  manner,  no  matter  by  which 
party  it  was  had.  That  is,  if  a  priest  and 
his  congregation  had  gone  over  to  the 
schism,  the  Catholic  authorities  were  re- 
quired to  institute  legal  proceedings  to 
establish  the  validity  of  their  title  to  the 
property.  If  the  church  in  a  given  vil- 
lage remained  in  the  possession  of  a 
priest  of  Rome,  whether  friar  or  other, 
the  schismatics  were  strictly  enjoined  to 
make  no  attempts  to  dispossess  him  by 
force  of  numbers,  but  to  hold  their  meet- 
ings elsewhere  and  to  begin  suit  if  they 
so  desired.  In  a  country  where  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  is  still  but  dimly 
understood  it  was  hard  to  keep  many 
presidents  of  towns  from  meddling  in 
these  controversies  and  employing  the 
police  under  them  for  the  purpose;  but 
the  popular  confidence  in  Governor  Taft 
finally  led  to  peaceful  compliance,  and 
the  threatened  disorders  were  averted. 
If  the  reports  from  Iloilo  are  correct. 
Bishop- Rooker  has  himself  invited  a  re- 
sumption of  the  scenes  of  disorder. 

There  is  no  indication  that  he  resorted 
to  any  violence  at  all,  simply  going  to  the 
churches  during  week-day  hours,  when 
there  was  no  one  inside  to  prevent  his 
action,  taking  possession  quietly  with  his 
lawyers,  leaving  persons  on  guard  and 
posting  notices  of  warning  against  tres- 
pass. 

Stories  have  been  sent  from  North 
Ilocos,  however,  that  Bishop  Dougherty, 
the  new  American  bishop  in  charge  of 
the  diocese  of  Nueva  Segovia,  has  had 
recourse  to  some  little  force  in  order  to 
take  possession  of  the  parish  churches  in 
Badok  and  San  Nicolas,  or  at  least  that 
he,  with  his  supporters,  had  forced  their 
way  into  the  churches  in  question  in  the 
face  of  the  personal  protests  of  the 
schismatic  priests,  formerly  recognized 
as  in  peaceful  possession  of  them.  At 
Badok  stones  were  thrown  at  the  bishop, 
and  he  tore  in  pieces  in  the  street  an  in- 
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junction  served  upon  him  from  the  local 
justice  forbidding-  him  to  seize  the 
church.  North  Ilocos  is  the  home  of 
Aglipay,  and  has  been  from  the  first  head 
and  center  of  the  revolt.  It  need  not  be 
pointed  out  that  this  sort  •  of  action 
threatens  trouble,  not  only  for  the  Ameri- 
can bishops  themselves,  but  for  their  Gov- 
ernment. At  least  it  will  require  the 
Commission,  through  the  courts,  to 
restore  the  churches  thus  seized. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  all  over  the 
Islands  for  the  natives  now  reconciled 
to  American  rule,  temporary  if  not  per- 
manent, to  suspend  judgment,  and  op- 
erations as  well,  on  the  friar  matter,  till 
it  could  be  seen  what  should  be  the  atti- 
tude and  policy  of  the  new  American 
prelates.  The  Federal  Party  organ  of 
Manila,  La  Democracia,  dropped  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  friar  question  almost  en- 
tirely for  three  months,  declaring  its 
faith  that  under  the  new  prelates  the  old 
regime  of  medievalism  and  despotism 
would  entirely  come  to  an  end.  But  La 
Democracia  now  says: 

"  The  Filipino  people,  which  now  has  a  full 
perception  of  how  far  the  friars  dare  go,  will 
defend  itself  in  one  zvay  or  another,  and  will 
take  care  to  make  its  rights  respected,  certain 
that  to-day  it  is  under  a  free  and  honorable 
government,  and  that  there  is  no  power  on  earth 
that  dares  impose  the  frair-priests  on  the  Fili- 
pino parishes." 

One  of  the  sharpest  critics  of  the 
Pope's  bull,  on  the  ground  solely  that  it 
was  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  con- 
ditions in  the  islands,  owing  to  friar  in- 
fluences at  Rome,  is  an  ex-member  of 
the  Augustinian  order.  Padre  Salvador 
Pons,  who  at  his  own  request  secured  his 
release  from  the  order  at  Rome  over  five 
years  ago,  but  who  still  retains  his  con- 
nection with  the  Church.  He  has  had 
great  influence  among  the  native  clergy 
as  a  vigorous  assailant  of  monasticism 
and  defender  of  the  recognition  by  Rome 
of  the  Filipino  priests ;  indeed,  his  influ- 
ence during  the  past  year  has  played  no 
small  part  in  keeping  a  large  body  of 
Ilocano  and  Visayan  clergy  outside  of 
the  ranks  of  the  schism,  and  it  was  on 
his  advice  that  the  Panay  clergy  made 
their  movement  of  revolt  only  on  the 
question  of  discipline  and  not  of  dogma. 
He  is  greatly  disturbed  by  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  a  Catholic  Congress  in  Atlan- 


tic City  supporting  the  friars,  and  calls 
them  "  libelous  and  calumnious,"  it  being 
affirmed  that  with  the  withdrawal  of  the 
friars  some  "  six  millions  of  Filipino 
Catholics  were  left  practically  without 
ministers  of  religion." 

"  Never  was  there  such  an  instance  of  annul- 
ment and  negation  of  the  rights,  and  refusal  to 
recognize  the  public  services  to  religion,  of  six 
hundred  Catholic  priests,  as  that  which  has  just 
been  carried  out  in  the  most  tranquil  fashion 
by  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  United  States 
at  Atlantic  City." 

Further  insight  into  the  character  of 
the  contest  now  being  waged  in  the  Phil- 
ippines is  afiforded  by  a  little  pamphlet 
issued  in  Manila  on  December  8th,  the 
day  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, once  recognized  as  the  patron 
saint  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago.  It 
is  entitled  "  Solemn  Detestation  of  the 
Principal  Errors  and  Heresies  of  Our 
Age,"  and  copies  of  it  were  handed  out 
at  the  doors  of  all  the  convents  of  Manila 
on  the  day  in  question,  the  five  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
By  authority  of  Apostolic  Delegate  Guidi 
generous  indulgences  are  given  to  all 
who  recite  it.  Here  are  some  of  its  para- 
graphs : 

"  I  detest  and  reprove  the  secularization  of 
education,  and  I  say  that  the  civil  authority 
cannot  arrogate  to  itself  the  control  and  dis- 
cipline of  studies,  and  with  the  same  energy  I 
reprove  and  detest  lay  and  purely  scientific  edu- 
cation.    .     .     . 

"  I  detest  and  reprove  popular  sovereignty, 
universal  suffrage  and  the  system  of  majori- 
ties."    ... 

Detestations  are  also  pronounced  on 
the  liberty  of  worship,  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  the  liberty  of  teaching,  the  liberty 
of  conscience,  the  principle  of  tolerance 
and  all  the  formulas  of  liberalism.  After 
all  these  mouthings  of  detestation,  the 
pamphlet  finds  place  at  last  to  "  bless  and 
praise  the  Most  Holv  Tribunal  of  the 
Faith." 

Is  it  not  perfectly  plain  where  the  issue 
is  joined  in  the  Philippines,  and  what 
are  the  parties  the  new  American  prelates 
are  called  upon  to  choose  between?  But 
what  do  the  Catholics  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  been  so  sure  of  their 
information  about  the  Philippine  situa- 
tion, think  of  the  above? 
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Zarathustra  and   Buddha 

In  America  so  much  is  new  that  we 
think  all  things  are,  and  every  resur- 
rected and  revived  mystical  or  ethical 
idea  is  heralded  as  a  new  religion. 
In  Germany  the  historical  sense  is 
strong,  and  accordingly  strange  doc- 
trines have  to  claim  ancient  lineage 
before  they  get  any  standing  in  the  com- 
munity.. This  is  one  reason  why  the  bat- 
tles between  the  two  antagonistic  ethical 
theories  of  self-assertion  and  self-renun- 
ciation has  been  fought  under  the  ancient 
banners  of  Zoroastrianism  and  Bud- 
dhism. In  these  pages  we  have  merely 
been  discussing  the  modern  rival 
prophets,  Nietzsche  and  Schopenhauer, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  speak 
briefly  of  their  ancient  prototypes  in  or- 
der to  understand  why  their  names 
should  have  been  chosen. 

Whatever  may  be  the  causes  of  the 
alarming  prevalence  of  modern  pessi- 
mism in  actual  life,  as  shown  by  many 
serious  symptoms,  such  as  the  increase  of 
suicides,  there  is  no  doubt  that  philosoph- 
ical pessimism  had  its  origin  largely  in 
the  Oriental  studies  of  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century.  It  has  been  found  in 
Italy  that  an  epidemic  of  malaria  follows 
excavation  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome, 
and  it  seems  that  the  resurrection  of  an- 
cient religions  spreads  a  moral  pestilence 
in  much  the  same  way.  Buddha  was  not 
the  first  pessimist,  nor  was  he  the  most 
extreme  of  ascetics ;  but  we  find  in  the 
sacred  books  of  Buddhism  a  thorough- 
going exposition  of  a  philosophy  of  pes- 
simism and  of  the  reasons  for  renuncia- 
tion and  asceticism.  The  gospel  of 
Buddha  aimed  to  show  the  way  of  es- 
cape, not  from  the  evils  of  life,  but  from 
the  evil  of  living.  The  method  and  dis- 
cipline imposed  by  Buddha  on  his  dis- 
ciples consisted  essentially  in  learning  by 
constant  practice  to  look  on  the  seamy 
side  of  life. 

A  favorite  story  is  that  of  the  monk 
who  sat  begging  by  the  wayside,  when  a 
gay  and  beautiful  woman  in  attractive  at- 
tire passed  by.  The  recluse  almost  suc- 
cumbed to  a  feeling  of  pleasure  at  the 
sight,  but  as  she  smiled  he  saw  her  teeth, 
which  reminded  him  of  the  skeleton  so 
charmingly  guised,  and  he  realized  that 
the  bewitching  vision  was  merely  "  a  rag, 
a  bone  and  a  hank  of  hair  "  after  all. 


"  So  thinking  on  impurity,  he  attained 
to  holiness  "  is  the  customary  close  of 
tliese  apologues.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
])oint  out  that  this  is  the  opposite  of  the 
Christian  method  of  attaining  holiness  by 
thinking  on  **  whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever 
things  are  of  good  repute." 

But  if  Schopenhauer  could  base  his 
pessimistic  philosophy  on  Buddhism, 
what  right  had  Nietzsche  to  connect  his 
hedonistic  ethics  with  Zoroastrianism? 
This  is  a  point  which  has  received  too 
little  attention.  It  has  been  called  pure 
fantasy  on  the  part  of  Nietzsche  to  select 
the  name  of  Zarathustra  as  the  champion 
of  good  living  against  asceticism,  and  it 
is  stated  by  some  of  his  commentators 
that  the  Zarathustra  of  Nietzsche  has  no 
resemblance  to  his  ancient  namesake. 

But  Nietzsche  has  more  method  in  his 
madness  than  he  is  popularly  credited 
with,  and  that  he  has  a  right  to  use  the 
words  **  so  spake  Zarathustra"  for  some 
of  his  rhapsodies  as  the  following  quota- 
tion from  the  Zend-avesta  shows: 

"Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  O  Spitama  Zara- 
thustra, the  man  who  has  a  wife  is  far  above 
him  who  lives  in  continence;  he  who  keeps  a 
house  is  far  above  him  who  has  none;  he  who 
has  children  is  far  above  the  childless  man; 
.  .  .  and  of  two  men,  he  who  fills  himself 
with  meat  receives  in  him  Vohu  Mano  [the 
god  of  good  thoughts]  much  better  than  he 
who  does  not  do  so." 

In  India  to-day  the  two  ethics  are  in 
conflict  and  their  practical  workings  can 
be  compared.  The  Parsees  are  only  a 
small  group  in  a  multitude  of  sectaries, 
nominally  Brahmanic,  but  agreeing  in 
little  save  in  the  belief  that  the  ideal  life 
is  ascetic,  yet  in  wealth,  education  and  in- 
fluence in  the  community  the  Parsees 
stand  superior  to  their  neighbors.  Par- 
seeism,  like  Judaism,  tends  to  develop 
especially  those  virtues  which  have  eco- 
nomic value,  the  morality  of  thrift,  in- 
dustry, benevolence,  family  life  and  the 
like;  so  the  followers  of  Zarathustra 
have  in  India  somewhat  the  same  posi- 
tion the  Jews  have  in  Russia.  They  live 
only  in  the  cities,  following  mercantile 
and  financial  pursuits,  and  while  they  are 
eager  to  acquire  the  language  and  learn- 
ing of  the  English,  they  remain  as  a  peo- 
ple unassimilated  and  essentially  un- 
affected by  their  contact  with  other  races. 
In  freedom  from  asceticism  and  fanati- 
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cism  they  offer  a  striking  contrast  to  the  now  consume  cubic  yards  of  valuable 

Hindoos.     As  one  of  their  writers  says:  space  will  be  preserved  in  cubic  inches. 

"  Others  fast  from  bread ;  we  fast  from  ^ 

sin."  ^,                    ,    ,             r 

jt  Th  R  d"  ti  nasty  skeleton  of 
^  .  .  ,  Photography,  long  a  ""  stTtes'^  '"^  repudiation  is  dragged 
Mumcpal  successful  adjunct  of  from  our  national 
Photographers  ^^^  criminologist,  is  to  closet  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
be  made  to  serve  a  similar  part  for  the  Court,  which  gives  to  the  State  of  South 
municipal  administrator.  Philadelphia  Dakota  a  judgment  against  the  State  of 
is  to  have  an  official  photographer,  North  Carolina  for  $27,400  and  orders 
whose  main  duty  it  will  be  to  take  the  that  if  the  defendant  State  does  not  pay 
photographs  of  the  condition  of  prop-  by  the  first  Monday  m  January,  1905 
erty  before  and  after  work  upon  it  or  in  she  shall  be  treated  like  the  humblest  bad 
the  near  vicinity  has  been  commenced,  debtor— certain  property  of  hers  shall 
Contractor  John  B.  MacDonald  went  be  seized  and  sold  at  the  east  front  door 
over  the  whole  route  of  the  New  York  of  the  Capitol  Building  in  Washington. 
Subway  with  his  subcontractors  and  Doubtless  this  decree  will  start  again  the 
had  photographs  made  of  every  site  Aood  of  angry  reproach  and  tart  retort 
where  it  was  intended  to  excavate.  In  between  Northern  investors  and  South- 
this  way  he  secured  for  preservation  ern  repudiators,  which  was  so  common 
and  future  use  indisputable  evidence  as  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  Eleven  of 
to  the  actual  conditions  of  affairs.  Now  the  Southern  States  have  borrowed  at 
Philadelphia  proposes  to  do  this  thing  various  times  sums  which  now  amount, 
officially,  and  make  an  official  record  of  with  the  accrued  interest,  to  about  seven 
all  public  work.  It  has  already  been  hundred  million  dollars;  this  debt  they 
demonstrated  that  large  sums  of  money  b^ve  wiped  from  their  books  by  the 
can  be  saved  to  the  city,  both  in  the  simple  process  of  refusing  to  pay.  The 
way  of  defeating  unjust  claims  of  prop-  excuses  for  this  act  were  various  ^  One 
efty  owners  for  damages,  and  in  the  Governor  of  Mississippi  said  in  his  m- 
way  of  disclosing  failures  to  comply  dignation  that  the  bonds  had  fallen  into 
with  the  terms  and  specifications  of  ^he  hands  of  Rothschild : 
contracts.  Moreover,  official  photo-  "  In  his  veins  flows  the  blood  of  Judas  and  of 
graphs  will  be  made  of  all  public  works  Shylbck.  ...  He  has  advanced  money  to 
and  buildings  to  be  filed  away  for  his-  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  taken  as  security  a 
torical  purposes.  Several  years  ago,  mortgage  upon  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem  and 
when  Independence  Hall,  in  Philadel-  ^^e  sepulchre  of  our  Savior^  .  .  .  Jt  is  for 
phia,  was  being  restored,  no  one  could  '^'  ^'f'  '°  ^"^  whether  this  man  shall  have 
^  J,  -^.1  ,  .,1  1,  a  mortgage  upon  our  cotton  fields  and  make 
find  a  print  to  show  how  it  looked  a  serfs  of  our  children." 
hundred  years  ago.  The  official  pho- 
tographer will  supply  the  records  by  The  reason  the  bondholders  cannot  re- 
which  future  restorers  can  do  their  cover  lies,  of  course,  in  the  Constitu- 
work  expeditiously  and  accurately,  tional  provision  that  an  individual  can- 
Thus  Philadelphia  is  but  following  in  not  sue  a  State,  while  one  State  can  sue 
the  footsteps  of  the  executive  depart-  another.  The  individual  bondholders 
ments  at  Washington,  every  one  of  have  tried  at  various  times  to  employ 
which  has  its  official  photographer,  some  State  as  an  agent  to  collect  for 
whose  work  consists  in  preparing  illus-  them,  but  this  device  has  always  failed  in 
trations,  preserving  records  and  repro-  the  Supreme  Court  until  the  present 
ducing  all  sorts  of  data.  Photography  case.  Here  the  original  owner  of  the 
is  also  being  used  in  the  perpetuation  of  bonds  made  a  full  and  free  donation  of 
Government  records,  and  the  thou-  them  to  South  Dakota,  suggesting  that 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  State  the  latter  State,  if  able  to  collect,  use  the 
papers  are  to  be  photographed  and  a  money  for  its  public  schools  or  asylums, 
comprehensive  index  of  the  negatives  and  hinting  that  if  South  Dakota  should 
made  so  that  one  of  a  required  docu-  succeed,  more  gifts  might  follow.  South 
ment  can  speedilv  be  developed  when  Dakota  did  succeed  and  the  whole  issue 
needed.      In   this    way   records   which  of  repudiation  is  now  to  the  front.     Of 
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course,  the  individual  owner  in  the  pres- 
ent case  gets  nothing;  and  it  is  further 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  bonds  are 
of  many  issues,  with  varying  conditions, 
and  that  the  present  decision  is  a  binding 
precedent  only  for  such  bonds  as  have 
identical  conditions. 

^       The  greatest  misfortune  of 

V    ^^  ha  in     ^^^  Eastern   war  thus   far 
agin     .^    ^^^    death    of    Verest- 

chagin.  Beyond  question  he  was  the 
greatest  artist  that  Russia  has  yet  pro- 
duced. He  had  painted  scenes  of  battles 
on  land,  always  with  a  view  to  teaching 
the  horrors  of  war,  and  it  was  his  de- 
sire to  paint  a  naval  battle.  It  was  this 
desire  that  made  him  accept  the  invita- 
tion of  his  old  friend,  Admiral  Makaroff, 
to  be  his  guest  on  the  "  Petropaulovsk," 
and  he  went  down  with  the  vessel  and 
its  more  than  seven  hundred  victims, 
himself  a  victim  of  the  system  he  hated 
and  painted.  His  technic  was  ques- 
tioned by  the  critics,  but  his  great  can- 
vases were  extremely  effective,  giving 
the  most  realistic  representations  of 
scenes  of  Russian  life  and  of  the  ghastly 
work  of  war.  We  recall  his  picture  of 
the  blowing  up  of  prisoners  from  the 
British  guns  in  India,  and  another  later 
composition  showing  Colonel  Roosevelt 
leading  his  Rough  Riders  up  the  hill  at 
San  Juan.  We  shall  insist  on  putting  the 
men  of  peace  before  the  men  of  war, 
Verestchagin  before  Makaroff,  and  count 
his  death  as  the  saddest  loss  of  those 
terrible  two  minutes  when  twice  four 
hundred  men  went  down. 

It  is  an  admirable  plan  that  the  Inter- 
collegiate Branch  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  has  started  by  at- 
taching the  multitude  of  young  college 
graduates,  a  thousand  of  whom  come 
every  year  to  this  city.  This  branch, 
called  the  Students'  Club,  writes  to  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  each  college  and  gets  from 
them  a  card  catalog  of  students  coming  to 
New  York,  with  their  home  and  city  ad- 
dresses, their  church  preferences  and 
their  fitness  for  special  religious  work. 
These  names,  when  received,  are  dis- 
tributed to  committees  in  churches,  settle- 
ments, etc.,  which  look  the  men  up,  and 
introduce  them  into  the  religious  life  of 
the  city.     In  this  first  year  definite  in- 


formation has  thus  been  received  of  178 
men,  of  whom  80  are  church  members, 
72  in  regular  attendance  in  churches,  and 
34  in  active,  religious  or  f)hilanthropic 
work.  This  is  a  hopeful  beginning  of  a 
good  work. 

It  is  a  grand  result  of  the  large  bequest 
of  Mr.  Rogers  to  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum that  it  is  able  to  compete  with  the 
European  museums  in  the  purchase  of 
very  expensive  objects  of  art.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  late  acquisition  of 
a  splendid  complete  votive  chariot  of  the 
Etruscan  period,  of  full  size  and  beauti- 
fully ornamented ;  also  of  frescoes  from  a 
house  lately  opened  at  Pompeii,  which 
now  make  a  room  at  the  Museum.  The 
Museum  has  just  acquired,  for  $400,000, 
a  famous  collection  of  arms  and  armor, 
made  by  the  Duke  de  Dino,  which  in- 
cludes the  best  specimens  that  could  be 
purchased  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
We  must  congratulate  the  Director,  Gen- 
eral di  Cesnola,  and  the  trustees  on  their 
successful  enterprise. 

Andrew  Carnegie  spends  his  time  in 
trying  to  find  plans  for  spending  his  sur- 
plus wealth  for  the  benefit  of  the  world. 
His  last  gift  is  of  $5,000,000  as  a  fund 
for  the  reward  and  relief  of  "  those  fol- 
lowing peaceful  vocations  " — for  Mr. 
Carnegie  is  no  lover  of  war — who  have 
been  injured  in  heroic  effort  to  save  hu- 
man life.  It  will  be  for  such  a  sort  of 
accident  insurance  company,  supporting 
them  until  again  able  to  work,  or,  if  they 
lose  their  lives,  providing  for  their 
widows  and  children.  This  applies  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  a  splen- 
did provision  for  a  splendid  kind  of  self- 
sacrifice;  but  there  are  men,  and  women 
enough  who  are  heroes  of  peace,  we  be- 
lieve, to  keep  the  commission  busy  which 
will  he  in  charge  of  this  fund. 

Last  Saturday  127  immigrants  were 
deported  for  the  crime  of  having  made 
sure  of  work  here  before  they  sailed  from 
Europe.  Six  of  them  were  cutlers,  who 
had  been  at  work  almost  a  year  before 
their  crime  was  discovered.  It  is  a  queer 
law  which  gives  the  preference  to  men 
who  don't  know  whether  they  will  find 
employment.  Those  127  men  are  all  pre- 
sumably of  the  most  desirable  class. 


I nsuran  ce 

Wedding^s    and    Burglary   Insur-  the  Rev.  John  L.   Gay  wrote  to  them 

j^^p  that  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  was  rag- 
ing in  Memphis  and  asked  permission  to 

The  introduction  of  a  representative  ^^^j-k  among  the  patients  without  vitiat- 

of  some  detective  agency  to  guard  the  i^g  his  policy,  the  company  telegraphed : 

wedding  presents  displayed  has  come  to  -  You   have    our   permission,   according 

be  quite  customary.     The  need  for  such  to  the  tenor  of  your  letter.    Go,  and  God 

a  guest  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  bless  your  efforts."     The  Rev.  Mr.  Gay 

conditions  that  we  all  know  are  now  pre-  went    under    that    permission,    did    val- 

vailing  in  modern  society.     In  spite  of  Hant  work  and  returned  safely.    He  died 

the  precautions  named,  however,  it  fre-  at  the  age  of  ninety-five,  on  March  26th, 

quently  happens  that  something  is  found  and  the  letter  written  to  the  company 

missing.     The  detective  agency,  while  it  to  which  reference  has  here  been  made 

exercises  the  utmost  vigilance,  assumes  was    found   attached   to   his   policy.      It 

no  responsibility  for  losses  due  to  theft,  made  an  interesting  exhibit. 

When    wedding   presents    are    displayed  ^ 

there  is  always  a  hazard,  to  cover  which  insurance.       A  Practical    Exposition    for   the 

burglary  insurance  has  been  devised.  For  Student  and  Business  Man.  By  T.  E. 
a  sum  that  is  substantially  equivalent  to  Young,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.  New  York:  Isaac 
what  it  costs  to  have  a  guard  present,  ^'^"^^^  ^  S«^'-  ^""^  ^^•^°- 
who,  with  the  best  intentions,  cannot  in  Almost  every  one  realizes  m  a  vague 
the  very  nature  of  things  be  argus-eyed,  ^^y  ^hat  there  is  such  a  thing  as  insur- 
a  burglary  policy  can  be  written.  '  ^^^e  and  that  it  is  intended  to  cover  losses 
Such  a  policy  protects  the  holder  not  ^y  fire,  by  death,  by  burglary,  by  ship- 
only  for  the  evening  of  the  wedding,  but  ^^^^^  ,^"^  v^^^^H^  ^^^er  hazards.  A 
for  a  twelve  months'  thereafter  against  ^^^^  ^^^^  ""^  misconception  prevails, 
all  loss  through  burglars,  sneak  thieves,  however,  as  to  the  principles  governing 
dishonest  guests  or  servants.  In  case  the  various  forms  of  insurance,  which  it 
anything  is  stolen  the  insuring  company  ''  \^^  province  of  the  present  book  to 
pays  fo?  it.  A  good  company  has  also  '^^¥  ^^f-  Insurance  as  now  issued  is 
many  facilities  and  great  experience  in  f^''^}"^^  to  afford  a  perspicuous  exposi- 
locating  stolen  property,  which  is  valu-  f  ^"'  ^^  ^^  elementary  form,  of  the  under- 
able  in  case  the  stolen  articles  have  a  [^''^  ^"^  governing  principles,  both  as 
sentimental  value  as  heirlooms  or  other-  ^^  ^^^^7  and  practice,  upon  which  insur- 
rru  u  1  •  ance  administration  is  based  and  con- 
wise.     I  he  burglary  insurance  company  1     .    ■. 

has  numerous  agents  and  emissaries  so  '^^^^;^  .^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^1  ^ 
that  1  has  veritably  a  hundred  eyes  that  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  busy,  practical  man 
are  alert  in  discovering  stolen  wedding  -^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  understand  something  about 
presents,  wraps,  coats  furs,  etc.  A  pol-  ^j^e  numerical  basis  of  assurance  calcula- 
icy  insuring  against  burglary  continues  ^-^^^^  ^he  nature  of  risks,  the  doctrine  of 
in  force  during  the  summer  vacation  pe-  probabilities  upon  which  the  fabric  of 
nod,  when  the  insurer  s  home  is  fre-  insurance  rests  basically,  the  meaning 
quently  vacant ;  so  that  the  expense  of  ^^d  effect  of  selections  as  applied  to  life 
taking  everything  to  the  storage  ware-  insurance,  surrender  values,  the  sources 
house  IS  saved  The  provisions  of  the  ^f  profit  and  its  distribution,  the  invest- 
pohcy  are  such  that  losses  by  damage  nients  of  a  life  office,  the  uses  of  life  as- 
caused  by  burglary  and  vandalism  are  surance  to  the  business  man,  fire  insur- 
also  covered  In  view  of  these  facts  the  ^nce,  marine  insurance,  accident  and 
superiority  of  the  form  of  protection  sig-  casualty  insurance,  as  well  as  much  that 
nified  by  burglary  insurance  over  that  of  ^in  be  luminous  with  the  book  that 
a  detective  agency  will  be  apparent.  ^vould  be  very  obscure  without  it.     The 

•^  atmosphere  of  the  volume  is  British,  but 

The  general  statement  that  corpora-  the  difference  between  British  and  Amer- 

tions  have   no   souls   does   not   seem  to  ican  insurance  is  very  slight.     The  book 

have  been  borne  out  in  the  case  of  the  may  be   studied   with   much   benefit   by 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.    When  those  interested  in  insurance. 
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A  New  Currency   Bill 

It  is  not  expected  that  there  will  be 
any  currency  legislation  at  the  present 
session  of  Congress.  The  bill  reported 
last  week  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  however,  ought 
to  be  passed  before  adjournment.  It  re- 
peals the  law  which  prohibits  the  deposit 
of  customs  receipts  in  the  banks.  There 
was  a  good  reason  for  this  prohibition  in 
1864,  when  it  was  enacted,  but  there  is 
none  now.  These  receipts  should  not  be 
locked  up,  but  should  be  deposited  daily, 
as  internal  revenue  receipts  are,  and  thus 
be  available  for  commercial  use.  Under 
the  present  law  the  customs  funds  are 
withheld  from  such  use  in  the  greatest 
quantity  just  at  the  time  when  there  is 
the  most  urgent  demand  for  them  in  busi- 
ness ;  for  the  customs  receipts  are  largest 
when  imports  are  large,  when  consump- 
tion is  at  its  highest  point,  and  when 
great  business  activity  creates  an  excep- 
tional demand  for  currency.  The  pro- 
posed change  has  repeatedly  been  called 
for  by  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  bill  also  repeals  the  law 
which  now  restricts  to  $3,000,000  in  any 
month  the  retirement  of  National  Bank 
note  circulation.  This  change  ought  to  be 
made,  to  promote  the  elasticity  of  the  cir- 
culation. 

It  is  also  provided  in  the  bill  that  the 
present  limit  of  the  total  amount  of  sub- 
sidiary silver  coins  in  existence  ($100,- 
000,000)  be  removed,  and  that  the 
amount  may  be  increased  from  time  to 
time  as  public  necessity  may  demand. 
The  silver  bullion  available  for  coinage 
will  be  exhausted  in  July  next.  There- 
fore the  bill  authorizes  the  recoinage  of 
silver  dollars  on  hand  into  smaller  coins. 
There  are  578,012,099  of  these  dollars,  and 
on  April  ist  only  74,704,000  of  them  were 
in  circulation  as  coin.  It  is  true  that  the 
bulk  of  the  stored  dollars  are  in  circula- 
tion by  means  of  silver  certificates,  for 
which  they  serve  as  a  basis ;  but  a  consid- 
erable number  of  them  might  well  be  re- 
coined  for  enlarging  the  supply  of  sub- 
sidiary silver.  It  is  suggested  by  the 
committee  that  a  currency  that  is  clean, 
in  a  sanitary  sense,  can  best  be  obtained 
by  substituting  silver  coin  for  all  the  one 
and  two  dollar  bills,   and  by  improved 
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methods  of  redeeming  bills  of  higher  de- 
nominations. But  the  public,  we  think, 
would  not  willingly  accept  small  silver 
pieces  in  place  of  all  the  ones  and  twos. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  the  fre- 
quent and  prompt  redemption  and  renew- 
al of  this  paper  money.  That  part  of  the 
bill  which  relates  to  the  deposit  of  cus- 
toms receipts  ought  surely  to  be  enacted 
before  the  annual  Fall  demand  for  cur- 
rency to  move  the  crops. 

Recent  official  reports  show  that  the 
output  of  pig  iron  in  Germany  in  1903 
was  10,085,634  long  tons,  against  8,402,- 
660  in  1902.  In  this  country  the  output 
of  Bessemer  steel  was  8,577,228  tons,  and 
2,813,583  tons  of  rails  were  made. 

,  . .  .Charles  H.  Patterson,  Cashier  of 
the  Fourth  National  Bank;  Alonzo  Bur- 
bank,  Treasurer  of  the  International 
i^aper  Company ;  Thomas  F.  Manville 
and  William  T.  Brown,  of  A.  G.  Spald- 
ing &  Brothers,  have  been  made  Direc- 
tors of  the  Consolidated  National  Bank, 
of  which  Willis  S.  Paine  is  President. 

....  Frederick  Worth,  who  became 
money  teller  in  the  Park  Bank  in  1872, 
receiving  teller  in  1874,  and  paying  teller 
in  1876,  resigned  last  week  to  become 
Vice-President  of  the  New  York  Na- 
tional Exchange  Bank,  of  which  Lewis 
E.  Pierson  is  President.  The  National 
Exchange  has  a  capital  of  one  million 
dollars  and  a  surplus  of  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars. 

.  . .  .John  W.  Castles  was  last  week 
elected  President  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company.  Mr.  Castles  is  well  known  as 
the  former  President  of  the  Hibernia 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  New  Or- 
leans. George  R.  Turnbull  and  Oscar 
L.  Gubelman  remain  as  Vice-Presidents. 
The  capital  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany is  two  million  dollars  and  the  sur- 
plus five  million  dollars. 

....  Dividends  announced : 

Amer.  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Common,  3^  per 
cent.,  payable  May  2d. 

Amer.  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Preferred,  i^ 
per  cent.,  payable  May  2d. 

Rock  Island  Co.,  Preferred,  i  per  cent.,  pay- 
able May  2d. 
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The    United    States 

„  ^       r      J     now    owns    all    the 

Property  Transferred        .    .  ^  ,  , 

^  rights  and  property 

of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  on  the 
Isthmus.  In  Paris,  on  the  226.  inst,  just 
before  the  meeting  of  the  company's 
stockholders,  the  contract  of  sale  was 
signed  by  President  Bo  and  Director 
Richman,  representing  the  company,  and 
by  Assistant  Attorney-Generals  Day  and 
Russell,  for  the  United  States.  At  the 
stockholders'  meeting,  on  the  following 
day,  a  resolution  ratifying  this  sale  was 
adopted.  There  were  only  five  votes  in 
the  negative.  The  United  States  gets 
an  unencumbered  title.  Payment  of  the 
purchase  price,  $40,000,000,  will  be  made 
after  the  deeds  have  been  approved  by 
Attorney-General  Knox.  Commissioner 
Parsons  has  already  returned  from  the 
Isthmus.  His  associates  started  for  New 
York  on  the  20th.  Mr.  Parsons  is  con- 
fident that  by  procuring  public  supplies 
of  good  water  for  Colon  and  Panama,  by 
providing  sewerage  systems,  and  by  a 
vigorous  enforcement  of  sanitary  regula- 
tions, both  of  these  cities  can  be  made 
healthful  places  of  residence.  The  death 
rate  at  Panama  is  about  60  per  thou- 
sand. It  is  understood  that  there  is  much 
to  be  done  before  the  work  of  construc- 
tion upon  a  large  scale  can  be  under- 
taken. The  greater  part  of  the  French 
company's  plant  has  no  value. — In  Con- 
gress, the  House,  upon  the  unanimous 
report  of  its  committee,  and  without  a 
division,  has  substituted  for  the  bill  re- 
cently passed  in  the  Senate  (for  the 
government  of  the  canal  zone)  the  exact 
words  of  the  Act  of  1803,  by  which  ab- 
solute power  to  govern  the  territory  of 
the   Louisiana   Purchase   was   vested   In 


President  Jefferson.  This  substitute 
provides  that  until  the  expiration  of  the 
Fifty-eighth  Congress,  "  all  the  military, 
civil  and  judicial  powers  exercised  by 
the  existing  Government  of  the  territory 
granted  by  treaty  shall  be  vested  in  such 
person  or  persons,  and  shall  be  exercised 
in  such  manner  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  direct."  It  is  under- 
stood that  this  substitution  was  made  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It 
makes  such  a  grant  of  power  as  was 
given  to  the  President  in  the  case  of  the 
Philippines.  It  may  be  displaced  or  modi- 
fied at  any  time  (as  provided  in  the  bill) 
by  more  specific  legislation.  The  House 
thought  that  just  what  was  needed  could 
not  be  fully  known  at  the  beginning,  but 
would  be  disclosed  by  the  labors  and 
reports  of  the  Commission. 

At  their  State 
convention  the 
Democrats  of 
New  York  instructed  their  delegates  to 
vote  in  the  national  convention  for  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Parker.  The  unit 
rule  was  adopted.  Instructions  for  any 
one  were  opposed  by  the  Tammany 
forces,  who  asserted  that  they  desired 
to  support  Judge  Parker,  but  preferred 
that  the  delegates  should  be  free  in  the 
convention.  They  offered  a  substitute 
resolution  commending  Judge  Parker 
In  very  complimentary  terms.  This 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  301  to  149, 
and  the  Parker  instructions  were  then 
adopted  without  a  division.  The  ob- 
ject of  Tammany's  opposition  has  not 
been  Judge  Parker,  but  ex-Senator 
Hill,  whose  influence,  the  Tammany 
leader  thinks,  would  be  exerted  to  the 
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injury  of  the  present  rulers  of  Tam- 
many if  the  Judge  should  be  elected. 
It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Hill  intended 
to  give  Tammany  no  delegate-at-large, 
and  that  it  was  due  to  the  intervention 
of  Judge  Parker  that  the  place  to  which 
August  Belmont  had  been  assigned 
was  at  almost  the  last  moment  offered 
to  the  Tammany  leader,  who  would  not 
take  it  for  himself,  but  gave  it  to 
George  Ehret,  a  prominent  brewer. 
The  brief  platform  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing "  declarations  upon  the  national 
issues  of  the  hour :  " 

"  I.  This  is  a  government  of  laws,  not  of 
men;  one  law  for  Presidents,  Cabinets  and 
people;  no  usurpation,  no  executive  encroach- 
ment upon  the  legislative  or  judicial  depart- 
ments. 

"2.  We  must  keep  inviolate  the  pledges  of 
our  treaties;  we  must  renew  and  reinvigorate 
within  ourselves  that  respect  for  law  and  that 
love  of  liberty  and  of  peace  which  the  spirit  of 
military  domination  tends  inevitably  to  weaken 
and  destroy. 

"3.  Unsteady  national  policies  and  a  restless 
spirit  of  adventure  engender  alarms  that  check 
our  commercial  growth.  Let  us  have  peace,  to 
the  end  that  business  confidence  may  be  re- 
stored, and  that  our  people  may  again  in  tran- 
quillity enjoy  the  gains  of  their  toil. 

"  4.  Corporations  chartered  by  the  State  must 
be  subject  to  just  regulation  by  the  State  in  the 
interest  of  the  people ;  taxation  for  public  pur- 
poses only;  no  Government  partnership  with 
protected  monopolies. 

"5.  Opposition  to  trusts  and  combinations 
that  oppress  the  people  and  stifle  healthy  indus- 
trial competition. 

"  6.  A  check  upon  extravagance  in  public  ex- 
penditures, that  the  burden  of  the  people's  taxes 
may  be  lightened. 

"7.  Reasonable  revision  of  the  tariff;  need- 
less duties  upon  imported  raw  materials  weigh 
heavily  upon  the  manufacturer,  are  a  menace 
to  the  American  wage  earner,  and,  by  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  production,  shut  out  our  prod- 
ucts from  foreign  markets. 

"8.  The  maintenance  of  State  rights  and 
home  rule;  no  centralization. 

"9.  Honesty  in  the  public  service;  vigilance 
in  the  prevention  of  fraud,  and  firmness  in  the 
punishment  of  guilt  when  detected. 

"  10.  The  impartial  maintenance  of  the  rights 
of  labor  and  of  capital ;  no  unequal  discrimina- 
tion ;  no  abuse  of  the  powers  of  law  for  favorit- 
ism or  oppression." 

These  utterances  have  been  commend- 
ed by  a  considerable  number  of  promi- 
nent Democrats  of  the  South  and 
West.      They  are   denounced  by   Mr. 


Hearst's  papers  as  a  collection  of 
"  spineless  truisms  "  designed  to  avoid 
giving  offense  to  the  Trusts.  Mr. 
Bryan  attacked  them  last  Saturday 
night  in  Chicago,  addressing  a  large 
audience  in  a  hall  hired  by  himself. 
The  platform,  he  said,  was  a  dishonest 
one,  fit  only  for  a  dishonest  party.  No 
one  but  an  artful  dodger  would  con- 
sent to  stand  on  it.  Because  it  was 
prepared  by  Judge  Parker's  friends  and 
must  have  been  approved  by  him, 
therefore  Judge  Parker  was  not  fit  to 
be  nominated  by  any  party  that  stood 
for  honesty  in  politics. — The  Demo- 
crats of  Pennsylvania  declined  to  in- 
struct their  delegates,  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  vote  of  the  State  will  be  cast  in 
convention  for  Parker.  In  the  Mas- 
sachusetts convention,  the  followers  of 
Hearst  were  outvoted  by  nearly  3  to  i, 
and  the  delegates  were  instructed  to 
vote  for  Olney.  In  West  Virginia,  the 
Democrats  gave  no  instructions,  but  a 
large  majority  of  the  delegates  are  for 
Gorman,  with  Parker  for  second  choice. 
A  motion  to  instruct  for  Hearst  was 
defeated  in  the  Oregon  convention,  but 
this  candidate  will  probably  control  the 
Iowa  convention,  and  is  making  some 
progress  in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  No- 
tice is  given  that  the  Populist  conven- 
tion will  be  held  at  St.  Louis  two  days 
before  the  convention  of  the  Demo- 
crats. The  conservative  element  in  the 
Democratic  party  would  prefer  that  it 
be  held  elsewhere  and  at  a  later  date. 

The  Trust  "^^  ^  meeting  of  the  House 
Question  Committee  on  the  Judic- 
iary last  week  the  Demo- 
cratic members  caught  the  Republic- 
ans napping  and  procured  a  vote  of  7 
to  3  for  a  favorable  report  upon  two 
resolutions  concerning  the  attitude  of 
Attorney-General  Knox  toward  certain 
combinations.  All  of  the  Democrats 
were  on  hand,  but  only  4  of  the  Re- 
publicans. It  is  understood  that  the 
Republicans  had  intended  to  let  the 
resolutions  sleep.  Having  a  majority, 
the  Democrats  insisted  upon  a  vote. 
Chairman  Jenkins  voted  with  them. 
One  of  the  resolutions  (both  were  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Williams,  the  Demo- 
cratic leader)  asks  Mr.  Knox  to  inform 
the  House  whether  he  has  taken  any 
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steps  to  enforce  the  criminal  provisions  been  approved  by  a  large  majority  of 
of  the  Anti-Trust  law  against  the  per-  the  Northern  Securities  stock,  but  the 
sons  and  corporations  adjudged  to  be  Union  Pacific  interests  have  again 
guilty  in  the  recent  civil  proceedings  shown  their  opposition  by  applying  to 
against  the  Northern  Securities  mer-  the  Circuit  Court  in  New  Jersey  for  an 
ger.  The  other  asks  him  to  say  injunction  to  prevent  the  Hill-Morgan 
whether  any  investigation  as  to  the  al-  interests  from  distributing  the  assets 
leged  combination  of  the  anthracite  in  that  way.  As  we  explained  last 
coal  railroad  companies  has  been  made  week,  they  desire  to  recover  the  $78,- 
by  the  Department  at  the  suggestion  000,000  of  Northern  Pacific  stock  which 
of  any  one,  and  whether  the  Depart-  they  deposited,  and  with  it  the  control 
ment  has  a  report  of  such  an  investiga-  of  that  road  and  of  the  Burlington  sys- 
tion.  The  resolutions  call  for  the  re-  tem. — An  investigation  concerning  the 
ports  and  other  papers.  It  is  expected  companies  which  are  said  to  be  asso- 
that  debate  and  action  upon  them  can-  ciated  in  what  is  called  the  Beef  Trust 
not  be  avoided  in  the  House.  The  has  been  undertaken  by  James  R.  Gar- 
second  resolution  relates  to  the  inves-  field,  Chief  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
tigation  made  by  the  District  Attorney  ment's  Bureau  of  Corporations, 
of  New  York,  on  account  of  the  request  J» 
made  and  the  evidence  submitted  by  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  The  bill  for  two  new  States 
Mr.  William  R.  Hearst,  now  a  candi-  J^^  ^°  ^^  °  was  passed  in  the  House 
date  for  the  Democratic  Presidential  ongress  ^^^^  week  by  a  party  vote, 
nomination.  It  is  asserted  that  Dis-  except  that  Mr.  Cushman,  of  Washing- 
trict  Attorney  Burnett's  report  to  Mr.  ton,  and  Mr.  Needham,  of  California, 
Knox  recommended  that  the  coal  rail-  were  counted  with  the  Democrats  in  the 
roads  be  prosecuted  under  the  Anti-  negative.  By  the  terms  of  this  measure 
Trust  law.  In  support  of  another  reso-  one  State  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
lution,  calling  upon  Mr.  Knox  for  the  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  (and  is  to  be 
evidence  submitted  to  him,  Mr.  Hearst,  called  Arizona),  while  the  other  (to  be 
accompanied  by  his  counsel,  has  made  known  as  Oklahoma)  is  composed  of 
an  argument  before  the  committee.  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory.  A  vote 
He  has  also  filed  with  the  Attorney-  in  the  Senate  at  this  session  is  not  ex- 
General  a  complaint  alleging  that  the  pected.  Five  Representatives  are  as- 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  and  the  Jer-  signed  to  Oklahoma  and  two  to  Arizona, 
sey  Central  railroad  companies  have  The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  the 
unlawfully  combined  by  means  of  a  Indians  is  forbidden,  and  each  of  the  new 
holding  company,  and  asking  Mr.  States  is  required  to  prohibit  polygamy 
Knox  to  sue  them  under  the  Anti-Trust  in  its  Constitution.  The  suffrage  may  be 
law. — Representative  Gaines,  of  West  restricted  by  educational  qualifications, 
Virginia  (Republican),  has  introduced  but  must  not  be  withheld  from  negroes 
a  resolution  calling  for  an  investigation  on  account  of  their  race  or  color.  The 
as  to  the  alleged  association  in  combi-  Delegates  from  Oklahoma  and  NewMex- 
nation,  or  under  common  control,  of  ico  supported  the  bill ;  the  Delegate  from 
the  Pennsylvania,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Arizona  opposed  it. — To  a  general  ap- 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  Norfolk  &  propriation  bill  there  was  added  in  the 
Western  railroads.  This  is  probably  House  as  an  amendment  the  bill  designed 
intended  to  suggest  that  here  may  be  to  cure  such  defects  in  the  Chinese  Ex- 
found  an  unlawful  combination  of  elusion  law  as  will  be  due  to  the  ap- 
parallel  and  naturally  competing  lines,  proaching  expiration  of  the  treaty  with 
— The  application  of  Mr.  Harriman  China,  altho  such  addition  was  in  viola- 
and  the  Union  Pacific  interests,  in  op-  tion  of  the  rule  excluding  amendments 
position  to  the  proposed  pro  rata  dis-  that  "  change  existing  law."  But  the 
tribution  of  the  Northern  Securities  point  was  not  raised.  Then  the  Demo- 
assets,  was  denied  by  the  Circuit  Court  crats  oflFered  as  an  amendment  the  essen- 
at  St.  Paul,  on  the  ground,  in  part,  that  tial  words  of  the  recent  pension  order 
this  method  of  distribution  does  not  concerning  disability  for  age.  Thus  the 
violate  the  court's  decree  in  the  merger  Republicans  were  confronted  by  an 
suit.  The  method  In  question  has  since  amusing  parliamentary  dilemma.    To  en- 
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act  the  order  would  be  an  admission  that  One  of  these,  Secretary  Haywood,  of  the 

the  enactment  of  it,  as  a  ruhng  for  which  Federation,  resenting  an  order  addressed 

existing    law    gave    no    warrant,     was  to  him,  struck  Captain  Welles  (the  com- 

needed;  to  reject  it,  upon  the  point  of  mander  of  the  guard)  in  the  face.     The 

order   that   it   "  changed   existing    law,"  soldiers    beat   him    unmercifully,    placed 

would  also  seem  to  be  an  admission  that  him  under  arrest,  and  took  him  to  a  hotel, 

the  ruling  had  no  sound  basis  in  the  pen-  where  he  attempted  to  overcome  all  of 

sion  statutes.     The  latter  horn    of    the  them,  and  was  pounded  again.    In  one  of 

dilemma  was  chosen  by  the  Republicans,  these  fights  bayonets  were  used  in  sub- 

who  raised  the  point  that  the  amendment  duing  him.    Haywood  is  now  in  the  cus- 

*'  changed  existing  law,"  and  this  point  tody  of  the  Denver  sheriff.      In    court 

was  sustained,  while  the  Democrats  in-  General  Bell  said  he  had  been  directed  by 

dulged  in  derisive  laughter. — A  bill  re-  the  Governor  not  to  release  Moyer  on  a 

ported  in  the  House  removes  the  limit  writ  of  habeas  corpus.    After  arguments 

($100,000,000)      for     subsidiary     silver  had  been  made,  the  prisoner  was  taken 

coin,  but  requires  that  additions  be  made  back  to  Telluride,  pending  a  decision  as 

by  recoining  silver  dollars  on  hand.     A  to  his  release  on  bail.    At  a  mass  meeting 

brief  amendment  attached  to  the  Sundry  President  John  Mitchell  urged  the  min- 

Civil  bill  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit-  ers  to  vote  against  the  Republican  party 

tee,  however,  removes  the  limit  without  if  that  party  should  not  repudiate  Gov- 

this  accompanying  requirement,  and  thus  ernor    Peabody's    acts. — At    Garrett,    in 

(owing  to  existing  laws)  opens  the  door  Southwestern     Pennsylvania,     the     coal 

for  further  purchases  of  silver  bullion,  miners    went    on    strike    in    December 

because  the  supply  of  bullion  on  hand  is  against  a  wage  reduction  of  12  per  cent. 

almost      exhausted.       This      interesting  The  places  of  nearly  all  of  them  have 

amendment,  which  has  been  the  subject  since  been  filled,  and  the  idle  strikers  have 

of  much  comment,  is  the  work  of  the  Re-  been  making  attacks  upon  the  non-union 

publican  majority  of  the  Finance  Com-  men.    During  the  night  of  the  19th,  in- 

mittee,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  the  cendiaries,  believed  by  some  to  be  strik- 

approval  of  the  Treasury  Department. —  ers,     burned     the     house     of     Jeremiah 

The  President  has  nominated  Beekman  Meyers,  a  non-union  miner.     Meyers  es- 

Winthrop,  of  New  York,  formerly  Gov-  caped,   but   his   wife,    his   son,    his   two 

ernor  Taft's  private  secretary,  and  now  daughters  and  two  of  his  grandchildren 

a  judge  of  the  Court  of  First  Instance  in  were  burned  to  death.    The  strikers  and 

the  Philippines,  to  be  Governor  of  Porto  the  men  who  took  their  places  are  well 

Rico.  armed  and  a  collision  is  expected. — The 

•^  National  Association  of  Clothiers  at  its 

recent  convention  adopted  resolutions 
Labor  There  has  been  no  settlement  of  against  the  "  closed  "  or  union  shop,  ar- 
Disputes  ^^^  labor  controversy  in  Colo-  bitrary  restriction  of  output,  and  a  limit 
rado.  When  Judge  Stevens  of  the  number  of  apprentices.  This  was 
granted  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  regarded  by  the  United  Garment  Work- 
President  Moyer,  of  the  Western  Federa-  ers  as  a  declaration  of  war.  Preparations 
tion  of  Miners,  who  was  held  in  custody  were  made  for  a  general  strike,  which 
by  the  militia  at  Telluride,  General  Bell  would  have  involved  at  least  60,000  em- 
declined  to  produce  him  in  court.  Judge  ployees,  but  action  has  been  postponed  to 
Stevens  fined  Bell  $500,  ordered  his  ar-  await  the  result  of  a  conference  with  the 
rest,  and  expressed  regret  that  he  could  employers'  association. — In  Pittsburg 
not  punish  Governor  Peabody,  who,  he  1,000  school  teachers  have  organized  to 
said,  was  not  less  guilty.  General  Bell  obtain  an  increase  of  pay. 
remarked  that  the  sheriff  could  arrest  ^ 
him   only   after   passing  over   the   dead 

bodies  of  his  soldiers.     Afterward,  the  ^j^^  Mormon     Testifying  in   the   Smoot 

Governor  decided  to  obey  a  similar  writ  inquiry          investigation    last    week, 

issued  by  the  Supreme  Court.      On  the  Brigham    H.    Roberts,    a 

21  st  Moyer  was  taken  to  Denver  under  a  Mormon  who  was  excluded  from  the 

strong  military  guard.      At  the  station  House  a  few  years  ago,  said  that  he 

there  he  was  met  by  many  of  his  friends,  wouldn't  think  of  accepting  a  nomina- 
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tion  for  political  office  without  first  t,,  ^  j^...  ,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
getting  the  consent  of  the  Church.  He  Bude-et  chequer,  Austin  Chamber- 
admitted  that  every  nominee  who  had  lain,  has  introduced  h  i  s 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  Church  had  budget  program  for  1904-5  into  the 
been  elected,  and  that  no  Mormon  who  House  of  Commons.  It  does  not  embody 
had  failed  to  get  such  consent  had  been  any  of  the  protectionist  provisions  ad- 
successful  at  the  polls.  Mr.  Roberts,  vocated  by  his  father,  but  calls  attention 
who  has  three  wives  (knowledge  of  his  to  the  great  deficiency  in  the  revenues 
marriage  to  the  third  having  been  with-  due  to  industrial  depression  and  the  ex- 
held  from  the  first  two  for  three  years),  penses  of  the  war,  amounting  to  $13,620,- 
admitted  that  he  was  now  living  with  000.  During  the  past  few  years  the  na- 
them  in  violation  of  the  statute  and  tion  had  created  a  debt  of  $940,000,000, 
also  of  the  law  of  God  and  the  Church  of  which  $798,000,000  was  due  to  the 
as  set  forth  in  the  manifesto  of  1890.  war.  The  customs  for  the  year  had  fallen 
He  had  been  married  to  his  third  wife  $4,000,000  short  of  the  estimate,  and  ex- 
in  1890,  some  months  before  the  mani-  cise  showed  a  deficiency  of  over  $6,000,- 
festo  was  issued,  by  one  Wells,  coun-  000.  This  was  partly  due  to  a  decreased 
selor  to  the  Twelve  Apostles,  who  was  consumption  of  beer  and  spirits  owing  to 
not  reprimanded  for  this  violation  of  the  fact  that  the  people  had  less  money 
the  statute.  Altho  the  manifesto  was  to  spend.  Owing  to  depression  on  the 
a  binding  law  of  the  Church,  Mr.  Rob-  Stock  Exchange  there  was  a  shortage  of 
erts  explained  that  it  was  not  wholly  $4,500,000  in  revenue  from  stamp  dues, 
a  divine  revelation,  being  an  adminis-  There  was  an  increase  of  expenditure  as 
trative  act,  "  colored  by  President  well  as  a  deficiency  of  revenue,  so  the 
Woodruff's  personality.*'  He  declined  year  closed  with  a  total  deficit  of  $27,- 
to  describe  the  ceremonies  of  the  En-  075,000.  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  think 
dowment  House.  Angus  M.  Cannon,  that  the  income  taxpayer  should  be  com- 
a  Patriarch  of  the  Church,  who  has  six  pelled  to  assume  the  whole  of  the  addi- 
wives,  admitted  that,  since  1890,  he  had  tional  burden,  and  he  did  not  propose  to 
been  living  with  them  in  violation  of  increase  the  duty  on  wines  and  spirits  and 
both  the  statute  and  the  law  of  God.  sugar.  The  Government  would  ask  for 
President  Smith,  he  said,  had  received  the  addition  of  another  penny  on  the 
a  vote  of  confidence  at  the  general  con-  pound  to  the  income  tax,  which  will  bring 
ference  since  his  recent  admission  to  it  up  to  a  shilling  on  the  pound,  and  a 
the  same  effect.  Calvin  Cobb,  pub-  duty  of  two  pence  a  pound  more  on  tea 
lisher  of  a  paper  in  Idaho,  said  that  and  additional  duties  on  tobacco.  He 
one-third  of  the  people  of  that  State  estimated  the  expenditure  for  the  year 
were  Mormons.  Because  they  held  the  1904-5  at  $614,405,000.  The  chief  cause 
balance  of  power,  the  leaders  of  both  of  the  industrial  depression,  according  to 
parties  made  terms  with  the  Church.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  was  the  glut  of  gilt 
It  was  due  to  Mormon  influence,  he  edge  securities  due  to  the  increase  of 
thought,  that  the  Legislature  recently  municipal  activity  and  its  extension  into 
provided  for  a  constitutional  conven-  new  lines  of  work.  The  total  outstand- 
tion,  the  Mormons  desiring,  it  was  be-  ing  loans  of  local  authorities  were$2,o6o,- 
lieved,  to  get  rid  of  the  anti-polygamy  000,000,  and  sooner  or  later  this  vast 
declarations  of  the  present  Constitu-  local  indebtedness  would  have  to  be  paid, 
tion.  O.  W.  Powers,  formerly  a  judge  ^l 
in  Utah,  and  afterward  chairman  of  the 

Democratic  committee,  testified  at  n  u  ^  ^  th  '^^^  conflict  at  Guru 
length  as  to  the  influence  of  the  Church  Tibetan  Mission  necessarily  changed  to  a 
in  politics.  The  young  men  and  women  certain  extent  the  char- 
now  opposed  polygamy,  he  said.  But  acter  of  the  British  expedition  at  Tibet, 
in  Mormonism  there  was  something  Before  this  event  it  could  be  consid- 
worse  than  polygamy,  and  this  was  the  ered  as  a  purely  political  mission  under 
exertion  of  a  controlling  influence  in  Colonel  Younghusband  escorted  to  in- 
politics,  society  and  business  by  the  sure  its  safety  by  a  military  guard  un- 
hierarchy,  to  attain  ends  at  variance  dor  General  Macdonald.  After  a  re- 
with  American  institutions.  sort  to  arms  became  necessary  for  the 
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advance  of  the  expedition  it  assumed  surrendered  by  the  Chinese  general  and 
the  nature  of  a  military  operation,  and  the  Tibetan  Jongpen.  The  fort  was 
as  such  Mr.  Brodrick  was  obliged  to  blown  up  because  it  was  uninhabitable, 
ask  the  authority  of  Parliament  for  the  and  from  its  position  on  a  rock  500 
use  of  Indian  troops  beyond  the  fron-  feet  high  overlooking  the  town,  it  domi- 
tier,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  ex-  nated  the  camp.  The  walls  and  buildings 
pense  of  the  expedition  out  of  the  rev-  of  the  fort  were  massive  and  some  400 
enues  of  India.  He  defended  the  ac-  yards  in  extent.  In  one  of  the  rooms 
tion  against  the  charge  that  it  was  hasty  were  found  scores  of  human  heads,  some 
by  stating  that  it  was  only  after  four-  of  which  had  been  recently  severed,  not- 
teen  years  of  fruitless  negotiations  that  withstanding  the  Buddhist  prohibition  of 
it  was  undertaken.  If  the  Government  the  taking  of  life.  No  authoritative  Chi- 
of  India  had  permitted  the  Tibetan  nese  or  Tibetan  embassy  from  Lhasa  has 
Government  to  continue  to  violate  its  yet  arrived  at  Gyangtse,  and  it  is  ex- 
solemn  treaties,  it  would  have  incurred  pected  that  the  expedition  will  have  to 
the  contempt  of  the  people  of  the  fron-  proceed  toward  the  capital, 
tier  States  of  Nepal  and  Sikkim.     He  ^ 

denied  that  there  was  any  probability  ^^^  Hungarian  ^or  four  days  almost 
that    circumstances    would    ultimately    ^^..         |  all  traffic  on  the  state 

compel  the  annexation  of  Tibet.     He  ^  railways    of    Hungary 

did  not  contemplate  any  such  unhappy  was  suspended,  owing  to  a  strike  of  the 
contingency,  and  were  it  to  occur  he  employees,  and  the  mail,  telegraph  and 
would  consider  it  one  of  the  greatest  telephone  service,  being  also  in  the 
misfortunes  that  could  happen,  for  hands  of  the  Government,  was  stopped 
British  responsibilities  in  Asia  were  at  the  same  time.  The  cause  of  the 
sufficiently  great  already.  The  leader  strike  was  dissatisfaction  with  a  bill 
of  the  Opposition,  Sir  H.  Campbell  which  had  been  introduced  into  Parlia- 
Bannerman,  and  Sir  H.  Fowler  asked  ment  rearranging  the  wage  schedule, 
that  the  plans  of  the  Government  be  The  employees  decided  to  hold  a  mass 
made  plainer.  Quarrels  about  pasture  meeting  in  Budapest  for  the  purpose  of 
in  the  Chumbi  Valley  and  the  pulling  preventing  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and 
down  of  demarcating  pillars  on  the  delegates  from  every  station  were  or- 
frontier  were  not  sufficient  provocation  dered  to  attend.  The  Minister  of  In- 
for  an  armed  invasion  and  slaughter,  dustry  and  Commerce  refused  to  allow 
There  was  room  enough  in  Asia  for  the  delegates  to  attend,  on  the  grounds 
both  Russia  and  England.  Why  could  that  they  had  no  permission  to  quit 
not  their  differences  be  settled  by  work,  and  that  they  had  not  obtained 
treaty  such  as  had  so  happily  been  ar-  from  the  police  the  necessary  previous 
ranged  with  France?  The  Govern-  authorization  of  the  mass  meeting.  At 
ment  was  sustained  at  the  conclusion  this  a  general  strike  was  ordered  by 
of  debate  by  a  vote  of  270  to  61.  telegraph,  and  60,000  employees  quit 

'^  work  at  once,  leaving  the  trains  wher- 

G  an  tse  '^^^  British  Mission  reached  ever  they  stood.  Train  loads  of  perish- 
Occu  ied  Gyangtse,  which  has  been  able  freight  and  food  products  were 
considered  the  terminus  of  thus  abandoned,  greatly  to  the  distress 
the  expedition,  on  the  afternoon  of  April  of  the  cities  depending  on  them.  If  it 
nth,  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  Three  had  not  been  for  water  communication 
days  before  a  force  of  2,000  Tibetans  had  by  the  Danube,  and  the  few  private 
defended  a  strong  position  at  Red  Idol  railway  lines  which  were  kept  running. 
Gorge  near  Khangma,  where  high  moun-  the  two  capitals  of  Budapest  and 
tains  hem  in  the  sharply  winding  river,  Vienna  would  have  been  completely 
but  after  bombardment  of  the  crest,  the  cut  off.  Passengers  were  stranded 
Thirty-second  Pioneers  forced  a  passage  wherever  they  happened  to  be,  and  had 
and  killed  200  Tibetans.  The  soldiers,  no  way  of  informing  their  friends  of 
numbering  about  500,  fled  from  the  their  condition,  since  all  forms  of  com- 
fort at  Gyangtse  on  the  arrival  of  munication  being  Government  monop- 
the  British,  taking  with  them  their  guns  olies  were  in  the  hands  of  the  strik- 
and  portable  property,  and  the  fort  was    ers.     In  one  case  300  poor  people  were 
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left  for  three  days  at  a  way  station  tories  which  was  still  running  and  at- 
without  food  supply  and  sleeping  on  tempted  to  stop  work  by  force,  but  they 
the  train.  As  soon  as  the  Government  were  dispersed  by  a  squad  of  fifteen  po- 
began  to  employ  new  men  to  take  the  lice,  whose  chief  was  struck  down  by  a 
place  of  the  strikers,  violence  was  re-  stone.  The  crowd  again  collected  in  an- 
sorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  other  place  and  met  a  patrol  of  Hussars 
the  resumption  of  traffic.  Telegraph  with  stones  and  yells.  They  charged  and 
lines  were  cut,  rails  torn  up  and  cars  wounded  a  farm  boy  named  Desire 
robbed.  Only  a  few  trains  a  day  left  Boivin,  who  was  cut  on  the  head  and  was 
Budapest,  worked  by  soldiers  and  rail-  thought  to  have  been  killed.  A  mob  of 
way  officials.  Conferences  with  the  2,000  strikers  with  a  red  flag,  on  which 
strikers  proved  fruitless,  as  they  re-  was  inscribed  ''Boivin  mort.  A  has  les 
fused  to  return  to  work  unless  they  assassins/'  marched  to  the  city  hall,  de- 
were  guaranteed  higher  wages.  Fi-  manding  the  surrender  of  the  prisoners, 
nally  a  royal  order  was  issued  calling  All  the  next  day  the  riotingf  continued, 
out  for  military  service  in  manning  the  barricades  were  thrown  up  in  the  streets 
railroads  all  of  the  reserves  in  the  Hun-  and  many  shops  were  looted.  The  strik- 
garian  army.  A  large  force  of  police,  ers  assembled  in  mass  in  front  of  the 
with  two  squadrons  of  Hussars,  sur-  labor  exchange  and  refused  to  disperse 
rounded  the  strikers'  camp  at  noon  on  at  the  command  of  the  chief  of  police, 
the  23d,  and  arrested  the  leaders  on  the  who  then  ordered  all  good  citizens  to  re- 
charges of  treason  and  riot.  The  Chief  tire  and  read  the  riot  act  to  the  crowd, 
Commissioner,  in  a  speech  to  the  strik-  after  which  the  cavalry  charged  with 
ers,  notified  them  that  all  who  had  been  sabers.  The  mob  gave  way,  but  only  to 
guilty  of  violence  and  law  breaking  slip  through  the  back  streets  ?nd  assem- 
would  be  punished,  and  ordered  all  who  ble  in  still  greater  numbers  on  the  flanks 
were  liable  to  military  service  to  report  of  the  soldiers,  throwing  bottles  and 
to  their  respective  army  corps  that  stones  and  occasionally  shooting  revol- 
evening  under  penalty  for  desertion  vers.  Many  were  wounded  on  both  sides, 
and  mutiny  if  they  refused.  In  the  but  none  mortally.  On  the  9th  a  proposi- 
afternoon  a  committee  of  the  strikers  tion  for  arbitration  by  the  justice  of  the 
notified  the  Minister  of  Commerce  that  peace  was  accepted  by  the  textile  work- 
the  men  would  accept  the  terms  which  ers  and  the  building  trades  on  the  one 
had  been  offered  by  the  Government  side  and  the  manufacturers  and  contract- 
and  return  to  work.  The  Government  ors  on  the  other.  The  central  labor  union 
declined  to  receive  the  strikers  on  these  issued  a  proclamation  disavowing  the  in- 
terms,  and  informed  them  that  the  con-  stigators  of  violence. — All  of  the  news- 
ditions  previously  offered  were  no  papers  in  Lisbon,  twenty-one  in  number, 
longer  open  to  their  acceptance.  Most  suspended  publication  for  several  days 
of  the  men  have  returned  to  work,  and  rather  than  agree  to  a  demand  of  the 
trains  are  running  as  usual.  compositors  for  higher  wages. 

strikes  in  France  A  strike  which  began  on  Along  .he     ^he    map    we    present   this 

d  P  rtu  al      April  1st  among  the  cot-  yaiu         week  gives  in  some  detail  the 

ton  spinners  at  Amiens,  country     along     the     Y  a  1  u 

led  to  serious  riots  on  the  8th,  when  cav-  River,  the  only  place  where  the  Russian 

airy    charges    were    used    to    clear    the  and  Japanese  armies  are  in  contact,  and 

streets.    For  the  first  few  days  there  was  the  probable  scene  of  the  first  important 

no  violence  and  popular  sympathy  was  land  engagement.  There  have  been  many 

with  the  spinners,  who  were  getting  net  rumors  the  past  week  to  the  effect  that 

wages  of  only  $3  to  $3.50  a  week,  and  the  Japanese  had  crossed  the  river  and 

were  demanding  increased  compensation  had  been  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  several 

for  a  half  hour  lost.    All  the  employers  thousand  men,  but  it  is  not  probable  that 

refused  to  treat  with  the    union.      The  anything  more  serious  than  constant  skir- 

dyers  next  stopped  work,  and  finally  all  mishing  has  taken  place,  and  it  is  not  at 

the  building  trades,  until  the  total  num-  all  certain  that   the  Japanese  will  soon 

ber  of  strikers  was  5,000.      A  band  of  attempt  to  push  forward  into  Manchuria, 

strikers  appeared  before  one  of  the  fac-  The  Japanese  lines  are  well  fortified  and 
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Map  of  the  Yalu  River 


extend  from  Yongampho  to  Su-ku,  about 
ten  miles  above  Wiju.  Above  this  the 
river  is  usually  fordable,  and  the  channel 
between  Wiju  and  Samalind  Island  is 
also  shallow ;  but  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  island  the  channel  is  about  twenty 
feet  deep.  At  Wiju  a  large  amount  of 
pontoon  material  has  been  collected  and 
on  the  night  of  the  2ist  a  Russian  de- 
tachment of  volunteers  crossed  the  river 
in  boats  for  the  purpose  of  setting  this 
on  fire,  but  they  were  met  with  a  heavy 
fire,  and  Japanese  barges  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  off  their  retreat.  One 
of  the  Japanese  barges  was  sunk.  Wiju 
is  a  town  of  about  8,000  inhabitants,  but 
most  of  the  Koreans  have  been  displaced 
by  the  Japanese.  Like  most  Korean 
cities,  but  very  different  from  the  Chinese 
custom,  it  is  situated  on  a  hilly  promon- 
tory at  the  upper  end  of  the  plain  about 
five  miles  in  width,  which  extends  along 


the  river  from  Yongampho  to  the  north. 
Beyond  the  plain  the  river  is  paralleled 
by  a  ridge  some  3,000  feet  high.  On  the 
Manchurian  side  there  are  lower  and  ir- 
regular hills  set  transverse  to  the  course 
of  the  river.  Russian  forces  are  re- 
ported to  have  invaded  Korea  across  the 
Tumen  River  for  the  purpose  of  harass- 
ing the  right  flank  of  the  Japanese,  and 
have  attacked  Song j in,  but  it  is  not 
known  what  force  has  taken  part  in  this 
movement. — At  Port  Arthur  a  Russian 
steam  launch,  which  was  placing  mines 
in  the  harbor,  exploded  one  of  them  un- 
der its  stern  and  a  lieutenant  and  twenty 
men  were  killed.  The  Vladivostok  squad- 
ron of  three  cruisers  is  reported  to 
have  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Eastern 
Korea,  and  two  torpedo  boats  entered  the 
port  of  Wonson  (Gensan)  and  sank  a 
small  Japanese  merchant  steamer,  the 
"  Goyo  Maru." 


The   Dressmaker's  Life  Story 

BY  AMELIA  DES  MOULINS 

1WAS  born  in  a  country   district  of  woman   of   great   strength.      She   could 

France,  on  the  edge  of  a  great  for-  not  read  or  write  and  yet  she  was  well 

est,  about   150  miles  southwest  of  thought  of.    There  are  all  sorts  of  edu- 

Paris.     When   I   first  came   to  identify  cations,  and  tho  reading  and  writing  are 

myself  I  was  a  little  red-cheeked,  roly-  very  well  in  their  way,  they  would  not 

poly,    black-haired,   black-eyed   baby    of  have  done  mother  any  good.     She  had 

four  years  or  so,  tumbling  about  under  the  sort  of  education  that  was  needed 

the  trees  trying  to  gather  faggots.  for  her  work.    Nobody  knew  more  about 

My  father  had  been  one  of  the  men  raising  vegetables,  ducks,  chickens  and 

in  charge  of  the  forest,  and  when  he  was  pigeons  than  she  did.    There  were  some 

killed  by  the  caving  in  of  an  earthbank  among   the   neighbors   who   could   read 

the  great  man  who  owned  the  estate  on  and   write   and   so   thought   themselves 

which  we  lived  allowed  my  mother  to  above  mother,  but  when  they  went  to 

continue  gathering  firewood  as  before,  market  they  found  their  mistake.     Her 

which  was  to  us  quite  a  valuable  priv-  peas,  beans,  cauHflower,  cabbages,  pump- 

ilege,  as  fuel  is  scarce  and  dear  in  France,  kins,  melons,  potatoes,  beets  and  onions 

Our   cottage   was   of   stone.     It  was  sold  for  the  highest  price  of  any,  and 

about  200  years  old  and  had  tiled  roof,  that  ought  to  show  whose  education  was 

tho  most  of  the  cottages  of  the  neighbor-  the  best,  because  it  is  the  highest  educa- 

hood   were  thatched.     The   walls  were  tion  that  produces  the  finest  work, 

nearly  two  feet  thick  and  all  the  front  Mother  used  to  take  me  frequently  to 

and  sides  were  covered  with  ivy.    There  the  market.    We  had  a  big  dog  and  a  lit- 

were   only   two   rooms   on   the   ground  tie  cart  (mother  and  the  dog  pulled  the 

floor,  but  overhead  was  a  large  loft,  with  cart) — one  can  see  hundreds  of  them  in 

the  floor  boards  loose  on  the  beams.    My  any  French  market  town  to-day.     The 

brothers  Jean  and  Francois   slept  in  the  cart    was    filled    high    with    fowls    and 

loft,  which  they  reached  by  a  ladder,  and  vegetables,  and  when  I  was  very  small 

sometimes    the    straw    from    their    bed  I  sat  on  the  top  holding  our  lunch,  which 

would  come  sifting  down  through  the  was  wrapped  in  a  napkin.    It  was  always 

cracks  above.  the  same,  a  half  loaf  of  black  bread  to 

The  large  room  on  the  ground  floor  be  eaten  with  an  onion.  I  was  inclined 
was  kitchen,  dining  room,  sitting  room  to  be  particular,  and  sometimes  I  would 
and  parlor.  It  had  a  great  hearth,  where  not  eat  the  black  bread,  which  was  hard 
a  big  iron  pot  hung  on  a  thick  chain,  and  and  sour,  but  mother  would  just  lay  it 
both  chain  and  pot  were  relics  that  had  aside  and  say  that  I  would  go  to  it  be- 
long been  in  my  father's  family.  The  fore  it  would  go  to  me,  and  I  always  did 
only  furniture  here  was  a  bench,  four  go  to  it,  except  one  day  when  mother 
wooden  stools  and  an  old  table,  and  the  got  impatient  with  me  for  being  sulky 
only  picture  on  the  plastered  walls  was  and  gave  my  bread  to  the  dog,  Hero,  who 
a  print  of  the  Madonna.  The  other  room  ate  it  like  the  greedy  thing  that  he  was. 
was  mother's  bedroom,  and  I  and  my  I  boxed  his  ears  for  that,  but  he  only 
sister  Madeline  had  a  cot  in  the  corner,  smiled  at  me.    He  was  a  big,  black  New- 

In  comparison  with  some  of  our  foundland  fellow,  very  good-natured, 
neighbors  we  were  looked  upon  as  We  used  to  reach  the  market  place 
wealthy,  seeing  that  mother  owned  the  about  half-past  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
house  and  field  of  two  acres,  and  that  ing,  and  when  we  got  there  mother  would 
she  had  about  $400  saved  up  and  buried  back  the  cart  up  against  the  sidewalk  and 
in  an  old  iron  pot  in  the  earthen  floor  of  begin  to  shout  about  the  chickens,  eggs 
the  little  cellar,  which  was  under  the  and  vegetables.  All  the  women  with  the 
middle  of  the  big  room  and  reached  carts  were  shouting  and  all  the  dogs 
through  a  trap  door.  barking,  and  there  was  great  business. 

Mother  was  a  large,  stout,  full  blooded  The  market  women  were  a  big,  rough, 
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fat,  jolly  set,  who  did  not  know  what 
sickness  was,  and  it  might  have  been 
well  for  me  if  I  had  stayed  among  them 
and  grown  to  be  like  mother.  They  had 
so  much  hard,  healthy  work  that  it  gave 
them  no  time  to  worry. 

One  time  in  the  market  place  I  saw  a 
totally  different  set  of  women.  It  was 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
some  people  began  to  shout: 

"  Here  come  the  rich  Americans ! 
Now  we  will  sell  things  !  " 

We  saw  a  large  party  of  travelers 
coming  through  the  crowd.  They  looked 
very  queer.  Their  clothes  seemed  queer, 
as  they  were  so  different  from  ours.  They 
wore  leather  boots  instead  of  wooden 
shoes,  and  they  all  looked  weak  and 
pale.  The  women  were  tall  and  thin,  like 
bean-poles,  and  their  shoulders  were 
stooped  and  narrow ;  most  of  them  wore 
glasses  or  spectacles,  showing  that  their 
eyes  were  weak.  The  corners  of  their 
mouths  were  all  pulled  down  and  their 
faces  were  crossed  and  crisscrossed  with 
lines  and  wrinkles,  as  tho  they  were 
carrying  all  the  care  in  the  world. 

Our  women  all  began  to  laugh  and 
dance  and  shout  at  the  strangers.  It 
was  not  very  polite  on  our  part,  but  the 
travelers  certainly  did  look  funny. 

I  was  about  six  years  old  when  that 
happened,  and  the  sight  of  those  people 
gave  me  my  first  idea  of  America.  I 
heard  that  the  women  there  never 
worked,  laced  themselves  too  tightly,  and 
were  always  ill. 

I  would  have  grown  up  like  mother 
and  her  friends  but  that  I  did  not  seem 
to  be  good  at  their  work.  I  took  to  read- 
ing, writing,  sewing  and  embroidering, 
and  I  did  not  take  to  gardening  and  sell- 
ing things,  while  I  cried  when  they 
killed  pigeons  or  chickens.  So  I  was  sent 
to  Paris  to  live  with  my  Aunt  Celestina, 
a  dressmaker,  employed  by  one  of  the 
great  establishments. 

My  aunt,  tho  mother's  sister,  was  not 
at  all  like  her.  She  was  small,  thin  and 
pale,  with  quick,  black  eyes  and  a  snappy 
sort  of  way,  tho  she  was  quite  good 
hearted. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  I  found 
out  just  how  the  fashions  are  made. 
There  are  three  great  establishments  in 
Paris  that  lead  all  others.  These  have 
very  clever  men   working  for  them  as 


designers  of  cloaks,  hats  and  dresses. 
These  designers  not  only  know  all  the 
recent  fashions,  but  also  all  the  fashions 
that  there  were  in  the  world  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  They  have  books  full  of 
pictures  to  help  them,  and  what  they  try 
to  do  is  to  make  the  women  change  their 
dresses  just  as  often  as  possible.  That's 
the  reason  they  keep  changing  the 
fashions. 

Each  time  they  make  a  new  fashion 
they  make  it  just  as  unlike  the  one  that 
went  before  as  can  be,  so  that  things  that 
are  six  months  old  look  ridiculous,  and 
the  women  all  over  the  world  who  are 
trying  to  follow  the  fashions  put  the  old 
dresses  away,  even  tho  they  have  only 
been  worn  once  or  twice.  One  time  the 
sleeves  are  big  at  the  shoulders  and  nar- 
row at  the  wrists  and  at  another  time 
narrow  at  the  shoulders  and  big  at  the 
wrists.  One  time  the  dress  is  tight  at 
the  waist  and  another  time  loose,  and 
there  are  all  sorts  of  changes  in  the 
size,  shape  and  hang  of  the  skirt ;  and  in 
addition  all  the  changes  of  fashion  in 
colors  and  materials. 

The  keynote  of  fashion  making  is 
change,  for  the  women  all  the  over  the 
world  are  watching  Paris,  and  they  say 
"  You  might  as  well  be  out  of  the  world, 
as  out  of  the  fashion."  The  greater  the 
changes  the  more  dresses  sold. 

When  these  great  milliners  have  de- 
cided on  the  new  fashions  they  get  some 
of  the  best  known  women  in  the  city  to 
lead  off  with  them.  These  women  are 
given  magnificent  costumes  of  the  newest 
design  to  wear,  and,  in  some  cases,  are 
even  paid  for  wearing  them.  Of  course 
these  women  are  great  beauties,  and 
when  they  appear  in  the  parks,  or  at  the 
opera,  all  the  other  women  envy  them, 
and  all  those  who  can,  run  away  and  get 
something  of  the  same  kind. 

My  aunt  and  I  lived  in  a  room  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  an  old  brick  house  in  one 
of  the  back  streets.  They  were  all  poor 
people  in  the  house,  and  I  found  the  chil- 
dren very  different  from  those  in  the 
country.  They  were  not  religious.  The 
boys  swore  and  smoked — even  little  ones 
of  my  own  age — and  the  girls  knew  all 
sorts  of  bad  things.  There  was  no  place 
to  play  but  in  the  streets,  and,  for  a  time, 
I  was  very  homesick.  The  other  chil- 
dren laughed  at  me,  but  they  were  not 
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altogether  bad.  .They  were  good  naturcd 
in  their  way.  Most  of  them  had  never 
been  in  the  country  and  they  thought 
that  I  was  telhng  stories  when  I  de- 
scribed the  forest  where  you  could  walk 
for  miles  and  see  nothing  but  the  trees. 

Some  of  these  children  belonged  to 
people  who  beat  them,  and  a  few  had 
hardly  any  clothes.  My  aunt  used  to  pity 
them  so  much,  and  in  the  evening  she 
taught  me  dressmaking  by  making  things 
for  those  children.  She  taught  me  meas- 
uring, cutting  out,  basting  and  stitching. 
In  the  day  time  I  went  to  school.  Mother 
sent  aunt  some  money  to  help  keep  me, 
and  as  I  had  a  natural  love  for  dress- 
making I  got  along.  ,ln  the  afternoons 
when  school  was  over  and  before  my 
aunt  returned  from  her  work  I  used 
to  go  and  see  all  the  beautiful  things  in 
the  museums  and  art  galleries. 

I  was  with  my  aunt,  learning  all  she 
could  teach,  till  I  was  fourteen  years 
of  age,  which  was  in  1895.  I  was  quite 
a  well  grown  girl  then,  and  my  aunt  was 
going  to  get  me  employment  in  the  place 
where  she  worked,  when  she  died  of  a 
heavy  cold,  pneumonia,  I  suppose.  After 
she  caught  the  cold  she  went  to  work, 
and  grew  worse,  but  she  wouldn't  stop 
for  two  days.  On  the  third  day  she 
was  in  a  high  fever  and  so  dizzy  that  she 
could  not  stand  when  she  rose  from  bed. 
I  got  her  some  medicine,  but  I  did  not 
know  what  to  ask  for  and  the  druggist 
did  not  exactly  know  what  to  give.  It 
did  no  good.  So  at  last  I  called  in  a  doc- 
tor, but  she  grew  worse  very  fast  and 
seemed  choking.  Some  of  the  neighbors 
sat  up  with  her  in  the  early  part  of  the 
night,  but  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
I  was  the  only  watcher.  My  aunt,  who 
had  been  breathing  very  heavily  and 
seemed  unconscious,  suddenly  sat  up  in 
bed,  with  her  eyes  staring.  She  was 
frightened  and  began  to  cry. 

''  I'm  dying,"  she  said,  *'  and  I'm  not 
fit  to  die ;  I  have  been  so  wicked." 

I  spoke  to  her  and  held  her  hands,  but 
I  could  not  comfort  her. 

"  You  are  not  dying,  and  you  have  not 
been  wicked,"  I  said. 

"  Oh  !  Oh  !  I  have  been  so  wicked  !  " 
she  cried,  again  and  again. 

I  declared  that  she  had  not  done  any- 
thing wrong,  but  she  answered : 

"  Those  clothes  that  I  made  for  the 
poor  children,  I  stole  all  the  goods  from 


our  customers,  because  I  could  not  bear 
to  sec  the  little  ones  in  such  a  state.  Oh, 
it  was  very  bad.  If  I  wanted  to  give  the 
children  something  it  should  have  been 
my  own." 

I  was  so  frightened  that  I  called  up  the 
people  who  lived  in  the  next  room  and 
one  of  them  went  for  the  priest,  and  after 
he  had  talked  with  my  aunt  for  a  few 
minutes  she  seemed  comforted,  but  she 
died  the  next  morning. 

I  went  back  to  my  mother's  house  for 
two  weeks,  but  I  could  not  stay  there,  so 
I  returned  to  Paris,  where  I  went  to 
work  in  the  shop  that  had  employed  m}' 
aunt. 

Many  of  our  best  customers  were 
Americans.  They  were  all  very  rich,  and 
we  heard  that  everybody  in  America  was 
rich.  They  drove  up  to  our  shop  in  car- 
riages and  automobiles,  and  they  wanted 
dresses  like  those  of  the  queens  and 
princesses.  Some  of  them  spent  whole 
weeks  in  our  shop. 

Part  of  the  time  I  had  to  help  try  on 
and  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  conversa- 
tion of  these  ladies.  It  was  all  about 
dress  and  money.  They  said  that  Paris 
was  just  like  their  idea  of  heaven,  tho 
the  ones  who  said  that  had  seen  very  lit- 
tle except  our  shop.  They  were  mostly 
daughters  of  working  people,  common 
laborers,  butchers  and  shopkeepers  who 
had  grown  rich  some  way,  yet  they  were 
more  haughty  and  proud  than  our  own 
aristocrats.  In  fact,  they  were  pretend- 
ing to  be  aristocrats.  I  remember  one 
of  this  sort  who  declared  that  she  hated 
America  because  it  was  a  republic  and 
contained  so  many  common  people.  She 
was  sorry  that  France  was  a  republic 
and  hoped  it  would  again  soon  have  a 
king.  Our  forewoman  always  agreed 
with  all  the  customers,  and  she  agreed 
with  this  one  till  her  back  was  turned. 
Then  she  said : 

"  What  a  fool  that  woman  is !  She  is 
coarse  enough  for  the  fish  market,  yet 
she  thinks  she  can  make  people  believe 
she  is  an  aristocrat.  I  wonder  what  she 
is  proud  of?  " 

Most  of  the  Americans  I  disliked,  but 
there  were  a  few  of  a  diflferent  sort. 
One  very  beautiful,  tall  girl,  whose  father 
owned  10,000  miles  of  telegraph  wires 
and  something  like  $40,000,000,  was  as 
gentle,  simple  and  pleasant  as  if  she  had 
been  poor.    She  smiled  at  me  when  I  was 
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hclpitig"  her  to  try  on  a  new  dress,  and 
said : 

"  What  good  taste  you  have.  If  one 
as  clever  as  you  came  to  America  she 
could  do  very  well." 

[  liad  been  for  a  long  time  thinking 
thai  same  thing.  If  the  Americans 
whom  1  had  seen  could  have  so  much 
money,  why  not  T  ?  I  said  that  to  An- 
nette, my  room  mate,  and  she  also 
wanted  to  go  to  America. 

Of  course,  it  was  all  on  account  of  the 
money,  as  there  is  no  country  like  France 
and  no  city  like  Paris.  We  heard  that 
some  dressmakers  in  America  received 
as  nuich  as  lOO  francs  for  a  week's  work. 
That  seemed  to  me  a  great  fortune. 

By  working  at  night  Annette  and  I 
saved  300  francs,  but  it  was  stolen  from 
our  room  and  we  had  to  begin  all  over 
again. 

That  was  the  reason  why  we  did  not 
reach  America  till  1899.  ^e  saved  and 
saved,  and  we  pinched  ourselves  hard, 
but  it  takes  a  long  time  for  two  sewing 
girls  in  Paris  to  scrape  together  500 
francs,  and  we  could  not  start  with  less, 
because  we  wanted  to  have  some  money 
in  our  pockets  when  we  landed. 

It  was  in  September  when  we  started. 
I  had  never  seen  the  ocean  before  and 
the  voyage  was  all  strange.  When  we 
approached  America  a  man  came  to  us 
and  asked  how  much  money  we  had.  We 
showed  him  40  francs. 

"  That  is  not  enough,"  he  said ;  "  you 
will  be  sent  back.  No  one  is  allowed  to 
land  in  America  unless  he  has  100 
francs." 

We  were  dreadfully  frightened,  but 
the  man  said  that  if  we  gave  him  20 
francs  he  would  lend  each  of  us  $50 
till  we  passed  through  the  immigrants' 
gate  and  got  into  the  city  of  New  York. 
We  gave  him  20  francs  and  he  gave  each 
of  us  a  $50  bill. 

*'  But  will  they  not  think  it  strange 
that  I  and  Annette  have  each  a  $50  bill 
in  American  money  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  he.  ''  American 
money  is  now  good  all  over  the  world." 

When  we  reached  the  imniigrants' 
gate,  however,  the  men  there  told  us  that 
the  $50  bills  were  no  good.  They  were 
what  is  called  Confederate.  The  man 
who  had  given  them  to  us  had  slipped 
away.  We  would  have  been  sent  back  to 
France  if  some  other  immigrants  had  not 


taken  pity  on  us  and  lent  us  some  money. 

Oh,  how  glad  we  were  to  get  away 
from  that  ])iace  and  into  the  city.  We 
landed  in  a  sort  of  park,  and  a  good 
woman,  who  was  one  of  those  that  helped 
us,  treated  to  peaches  and  popcorn.  The 
peaches  were  the  largest  and  ripest  I 
ever  ate.  They  fairly  melted  in  our 
mouths. 

A  car  took  us  to  a  place  in  South  Fifth 
Avenue  where  there  are  many  French 
people.  We  were  horrified  when  we 
found  that  we  must  pay  $2  a  week  for  a 
miserable  room,  but  we  could  do  no  bet- 
ter. We  had  only  10  francs  left,  and 
all  the  first  week  after  our  landing  we 
lived  on  potatoes — that  we  roasted  over 
the  gas  flame — and  stale  bread.  The 
woman  who  kept  the  house  walked  about 
in  the  passage  smelling  the  air  and  saving 
that  some  one  was  cooking  in  one  of  the 
bedrooms,  but  she  did  not  find  us  out. 

That  was  a  horrible  place.  Most  of 
the  people  in  it  seemed  to  be  mad ;  they 
made  such  awful  noises  in  the  night — 
singing,  shouting,  banging  pianos,  danc- 
ing and  quarreling. 

The  partition  that  separated  our  room 
from  the  one  next  door  to  it  was  thin  and 
there  was  a  hole  in  it,  through  which  a 
man  once  peeped.  He  talked  at  us,  but 
we  nailed  a  piece  of  tin  over  the  hole ; 
and  as  for  his  talk,  we  never  answered  it. 

I  don't  think  that  that  house  had  been 
dusted  or  swept  in  six  months ;  the  serv- 
ants looked  most  untidy.  Most  of  the 
women  lodgers  slept  till  noon  each  day 
and  then  walked  about  the  passages 
wearing  old  wrappers.  Their  hair  was 
done  up  in  curl  papers  and  their  faces 
were  covered  with  a  white  paste  to  im- 
prove their  complexions.  They  looked 
hideous  till  they  washed  themselves  later 
in  the  day.  These  were  all  married  wom- 
en who  had  no  children  and  nothing 
to  do  but  gad  about. 

Each  day  after  our  arrival  in  New 
York  we  wandered  about  the  streets 
looking  for  work,  but  we  did  not  know 
where  to  look  and  had  no  luck.  We 
could  not  speak  English  and  that  made 
it  very  hard.  We  might  have  starved 
but  that  Annette  made  $2  posing  for  an 
artist,  whom  she  met  quite  by  chance. 
He  had  been  in  Paris  and  he  knew  im- 
mediately that  she  was  French.  He  saw 
bv  the  way  she  looked  at  the  shop  signs 
that  she  was  strange  to  the  city  and  he 
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spoke  to  her  in  French.  Of  course  she 
answered,  and  they  became  acquainted. 

"  How  did  you  know  I  was  French  ?  " 
she  asked,  and  he  answered  : 

"  A  French  girl !  Ah,  how  could  I 
mistake  you  for  one  of  another  nation?  " 

That  is  the  truth,  too,  tho  I  say  it 
myself.  All  the  world  knows  that  we 
French  have  the  true  artistic  taste,  and 
we  show  it  most  in  our  dress.  The  Ger- 
mans or  the  English  cannot  make  dresses 
or  hats,  and  even  when  we  make  for 
them  they  cannot  wear  the  clothes  prop- 
erly. There  is  something-  wrong  some- 
where, probably  with  the  color  scheme. 
Those  other  people  do  not  understand, 
they  cannot  comprehend,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  convey  to  them  the  conception  of 
true  harmony.  It  is  like  trying  to  teach 
the  blind  about  light.  They  lack  the 
soul  of  the  artist,  and  so  their  dresses 
are  shocking,  hideous'  discords  of  form 
and  color.  When  I  see  them  I  simply 
want  to  scream. 

.  Berlin  has  lately  been  trying  to  make 
fashions  of  her  own.  Pah  !  Pooh  !  What 
presumption ! 

Annette  is  tall  and  fair,  while  I  am 
dark  and  not  more  than  medium  hight. 
The  artist  posed  her  as  a  Venetian 
flower  girl  with  bare  feet.  I  saw  the 
picture  lately  hanging  in  a  great  gallery. 
It  is  very  beautiful  and  exactly  like 
Annette — tho  she  always  says  that  I  am 
'the  beauty.     Of  course  that  is  not  true. 

After  we  had  been  for  eight  days  look- 
ing for  work  without  finding  any  we 
spoke  to  the  woman  who  kept  the  house 
where  we  lived.  She  knew  a  little 
French. 

"  I  think  that  I  can  get  you  situations," 
she  said,  ''  but  they  will  cost  you  $io 
for  each." 

I  told  her  that  we  had  no  money. 

*'  No  matter,"  said  she ;  ''  you  can  pay 
me  after  you  are  paid,  and  T  will  then 
pay  the  forewoman.  But  you  must  not 
say  anything  to  her  about  paying,  be- 
cause the  proprietor  does  not  know  about 
it."  The  next  day  we  went  with  the 
woman  to  a  Sixth  Avenue  dressmaker, 
where  we  were  engaged  at  $7  a  week 
each,  which  seemed  to  us  good  pay. 
We  had  to  give  the  woman  of  our  house 
$5  a  week  each  for  two  weeks,  and  as  we 
paid  $1  a  week  each  for  our  room,  we 
nearly  starved  trying  to  live  on  the  re- 
mainder.    At  the  end  of  two  weeks  we 


"were  discharged  by  the  forewoman,  tho 
there  was  plenty  of  work.  I  learned 
afterward  that  the  forewoman  made  a 
great  deal  of  money  that  way,  by  re- 
ceiving pay  for  hiring  girls  whom  she 
afterward  discharged. 

We  seemed  to  be  in  a  worse  state  than 
ever  and  cried  all  the  night  after  we 
were  sent  away  from  the  Sixth  Avenue 
place.  But  at  six  o'clock  in  the  next 
morning  we  rose  and  said  long  prayers, 
and  I  wrote  a  sort  of  letter  to  be  shown, 
it  said  like  this : 

Madame:  Please  to  behold  us  as  two  girls 
who  have  of  Paris  the  art  dressmaker  from  the 
best  models  taken  to  make  the  dress  for  the 
American,  we  will  comprehend  so  well  if  you 
but  try.     If  you  please, 

Annette, 
Amelia. 

I  wrote  that  because  I  could  take 
time  and  use  the  correct  language  as  T 
had  found  when  I  spoke  the  English 
/\mericans  did  not  understand. 

We  hurried  into  the  street,  having  no 
breakfast,  but  full  of  hope,  for  it  was 
the  season  of  dressmaking  and  we  surely 
must  get  something. 

We  entered  a  fine  place  on  Twenty- 
third  Street  and  a  man  behind  a  counter 
sent  us  upstairs,  where  we  found  twenty 
women  engaged.  The  proprietress  read 
my  letter  and  asked  us  questions.  She 
did  not  seem  to  understand  well,  and 
called  a  German  girl  who  spoke  French. 

I  had  all  irjy  life  hated  Germans,  but 
I  could  not  hate  this  girl  as  she  spoke  to 
us  so  kindly. 

I  told  her  where  we  had  had  experi- 
ence, and  what  we  could  do,  and  she  said 
to  the  proprietress : 

''  We  must   have  these.  Miss   G . 

They  come  from  the  best  place  in  Paris 
and  look  clever." 

''  Nonsense  !  "  said  the  proprietress  ; 
"  we  don't  want  them.  They  are  mere 
apprentices." 

I  understood  what  she  meant  and  said 
in  French  that  we  were  not  apprentices, 
but  of  long  experience,  and  Annette, 
too,  joined  in. 

But  the  proprietress  was  only  pretend- 
ing. She  wanted  us  all  the  time.  So  at 
last  she  said : 

''  But  how  much  monev  would  vou 
want?" 

**  Seven  dollars  a   week,"   said   I,  be- 
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cause  I  thought  that  I  might  as  well  ask 
for  plenty. 

The    proprietress    almost    screamed : 
"  Seven  dollars  a  week,  and  you  have 
just  landed !  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  I  said ;  "  we  have  been 
here  nearly  a  month." 

At  last  we  were  engaged  at  $6  a  week 
each  and  they  put  us  at  work  immediate- 
ly. Our  hours  were  from  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  When  we  went  home  that 
night  we  were  very  happy  and  treated 
ourselves  to  a  little  feast  in  our  room. 
On  six  dollars  a  week  we  knew  that  we 
could  live  finely  and  we  felt  sure  that 
we  could  keep  this  place,  as  they  had 
put  us  on  good  work  at  once  and  we 
knew  that  we  had  done  well." 

Our  proprietress  was  full  of  tricks. 
In  appearance  she  was  a  tall,  thin,  sharp 
faced  woman  with  fair  hair.  She  was 
very  quick  in  speech  and  action,  and  a 
great  driver  among  the  girls.  She  did 
all  the  measuring  and  cutting  out  and 
her  perquisites  included  all  the  materials 
that  were  left  over  from  the  dresses. 

A  tall  woman  would  need  seventeen 
yards  of  silk  or  other  narrow  goods, 
while  one  who  was  shorter  might  get 
along  very  well  with  fourteen  yards.  Our 
proprietress  would  always  exaggerate 
the  amount  of  material  needed  and  then, 
in  cutting  out,  would  be  able  to  reserve 
some  for  herself.  Often  she  got  as  much 
as  two  yards.  These  pieces  she  slipped 
into  a  private  drawer,  of  which  she  had 
the  key.  It  did  not  take  her  long,  there- 
fore, to  get  enough  to  make  herself  a  new 
skirt  or  a  waist,  and  odd  pieces  could 
be  used  as  piping  or  as  trimming  for 
hats. 

Accordingly  she  was  always  very  well 
dressed,  and  tho  sometimes  customers 
recognized  parts  of  their  own  materials 
in  her  costume,  they  seldom  said  any- 
thing. 

Once,  tho,  I  thought  there  was  going 
to  be  a  scene.  A  stout  lady  who  was 
one  of  our  best  customers  came  in  one 
day  and  saw  our  proprietress  just  going 
out  to  lunch.  The  stout  lady  imme- 
diately stood  still  and  glared  at  the  pro- 
prietress's new  hat,  which  was  on  her 
head.  It  was  a  very  stylish  hat  and  the 
silk  trimming  was  precisely  the  same  as 
the  piping  of  the  lady's  dress  that  had 
recently  been  made  at  our  place. 


"Why,  you've  got  my  piping!"  she 
cried. 

The  proprietress  flushed  and  smiled, 
l)ut  she  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Miller,"  she  said,  "  it's  the 
very  same  as  yours.  The  truth  is  I  ad- 
mired the  material  so  much  that  I  sent 
out  and  bought  some.  Don't  you  like 
my  hat?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  stout  lady.  "Where 
did  you  get  that  material  ?  " 

This  was  a  catch,  because  there  was 
only  one  store  in  town  where  it  could 
have  been  bought,  but  our  proprietress 
was  not  to  be  trapped. 

"  One  of  my  girls  got  it  for  me.     I 

don't  know  where  she  got  it,"  she  said. 

"  Humph !  "  exclaimed  the  stout  lady, 

and    wandered    away    without    another 

word. 

She  came  back  later  on  and  gave  us 
more  custom.  She  knew  that  she  was 
being  robbed,  but  she  knew,  also,  that  it 
was  the  dressmakers'  rule  to  help  them- 
selves from  their  customers'  material. 

On  another  x)ccasion  a  lady  who  had 
given  five  yards  of  wide  ribbon  for  trim- 
ming came  back  after  she  had  received 
the  dress. 

"  I  don't  understand  how  it  is,  Mrs. 

,"  she  said.    "  I  gave  you  five  yards 

of  this  ribbon.  There's  only  four  yards 
on  the  dress.  I  measured  it  with  the  tape 
measure." 

The  proprietress  produced  tape  meas- 
ure and  gravely  measured  the  trimming. 
"  Dear    me !    you're    right,"    she    ex- 
claimed.    "  Now,   what   can   have   hap- 
pened to  that  other  yard  ?    Where  can  it 
be  ?    Girls,  did  you  see  it  any  place  ?  " 
The  customer  just  sniffed. 
We  all  buzzed  about,  but  it  was  the 
proprietress  herself  who  found  the  miss- 
ing ribbon  under  a  pile  of  goods.     She 
appeared  to  be  greatly  surprised,  and  the 
customer  sniffed  again.  ^ 

Our  proprietress,  I  think,  never  told 
the  truth  while  she  was  at  business.  She 
would  promise  most  solemnly  to  have  a 
dress  made  up  in  three  days  when  she 
knew  quite  well  that  it  could  not  be  done 
in  two  weeks. 

Sometimes  when  the  bell  rang  she 
would  look  out  and  say : 

"  Oh,  girls !    There's  that  Mrs.  K 

come  again.  I  promised  for  sure  that 
her  dress  would  be  ready  to  try  on  this 
afternoon  and  I  haven't  put  the  scissors 
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ill  it  yet.     Run  down,  Katie,  and  keep  bright  colors  and  have  all  lines  running 

her  in  the  parlor."  up  and  down.    That  gives  the  appearance 

Then  she  would  rush  at  the  goods  and  of  greater  hight  and  less  girth, 

the  pattern,  cut  out  with  lightning  speed  Lines    running    up    and    down    make 

and  toss  the  various  parts  to  different  short    women    look    taller.     As  to  tall 

girls  to  baste.     In  half  an  hour  there  was  women,  they  don't  want  to  look  shorter 

the  dress,  basted,  ready  to  try  on,  and  now.     It's  the  fashion  to  be  tall.     The 

the  customer  none  the  wiser  as  to  how  it  plump,  cosy,  little  women  is  out  of  date, 

was  done.  The  first  thing  that  I  and  Annette  did 

Some  of  our  customers  suffered  great-  when  we  began  to  have  a  little  money 

ly  in  their  efforts  to  be  fashionable,  for  was   to   move   away    from   the   horrible 

fashion  takes  no  account  of  the  natural  place  in  South  Fifth  Avenue.    We  never 

shape  of  the  human  body.     It  did  not  could  understand  those  people.     Most  of 

matter  so  much  to  the  thin  women,  be-  them  were  connected  with  theaters,  and 

cause  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  stuff  they  kept  hours  that  seemed  crazy.    We 

their   figures,   but   some    of    the    stout  got    a    room    in    West    Twenty-fourth 

women  were  martyrs.  Street  for  $3  a  week — a  very  good  room, 

One  very  beautiful  woman  was  fat  too — and  made  an  arrangement  with  a 
and  would  not  acknowledge  it,  as  she  restaurant  to  give  us  breakfast  and  sup- 
had  been  quite  slim.  per  for  $2.50  per  week  each. 

"  My  waist  measure,"  she  said,  "  is  24  So  our  starvation  was  at  an  end,  and 

inches."  we  had  $2  a  week  to  do    with    as    we 

She  insisted  on  this  and  made  two  of  pleased.     In  a  few  weeks  we  had  good 

us  girls  pull  her  corset  strings  till  v/e  clothing,  and  after  that  we  were  able  to 

secured  the  right  girth.  save  a  little. 

My!  that  was  a  job!     The  squeezing  Annette  came  to  me  one  day  with  her 

must  have  hurt  her  awfully.     She  was  eyes  as  big  as  saucers, 

gasping  for  breath  and  perspiring  rivers.  "What  do  you  think !"  she  said.  "That 

but  she  would  not  give  up.  girl  Rosa  gets  $12  a  week  and  she  is  not 

When   we    sent   the    dress   home    she  as  clever  as  us." 

brought  it  back.  We  were  both  very  angry  at  Rosa,  tho 

"  It  doesn't  fit,"  she  said.  I  suppose  it  was  not  her  fault.    Still  she 

"  Where?  "  asked  the  proprietress.  had  no  right  to  get  more.    It  was  ridicu- 

"  The  waist  is  too  small."  lous ;  we  were  the  better  workwomen. 

"  The  waist  is  24  inches.     You  gave  "  Wait,"  said  I ;  "we  are  learning  the 

that  yourself  as  your  measurement.    All  English." 

you  have  to  do  is  to  have  your  corsets  We  waited  six  months  and  then  asked 

tightened  as  they  were  on  the  day  when  the  proprietress  to  give  us  $12  a  week. 

you  were  measured."  She  screamed  at  us  with  rage. 

The  poor  lady  looked  at  us  and  we  What  impudence !  "  she  said, 

all  nodded  assent.     We  had  heard  her  But  we  only  smiled ;  we  knew  enough 

insist    that    24    was    her    measurement,  of  the  English  now  and  were  not  afraid. 

Soon  she  was  again  in  the  hands  of  the  She  gave  us  $9  a  week  each  and  we 

tighteners,  gasping  and  perspiring.  stayed   there   six   months   more.      Then, 

When  the  corsets  were  well  pulled  in  when    the    holiday    season    was    coming 

the  dress  fitted  like  a  glove,  but  the  poor  on,  we  went  to  a  great  dressmaking  place 

lady's  face  was  the  color  of  blood  and  in  Fifth  Avenue  and  told  the  proprietress 

she  could  hardly  speak.  about  our  Paris  experience  and  where 

"  I     m — m — must — have — been     mis-  we  were  now  working.     She  asked  how 

taken !  "  she*  gasped.  much  we  were  getting  and  we  said  $18 

"  Certainly  !  "  said  our  proprietress.  "I  a  week, 

never  saw  a  better  fit."  That  was  true,  too,  because  each  of 

The  poor  lady  staggered  away  trying  us  got  $9.    We  would  not  tell  what  was 

to  look  comfortable.     I  don't  believe  she  not  true. 

could  wear  that  dress,  tho,  as  she  was  The  proprietress  said  :  "  Well,  if  they 

growing  stouter.  give  you   $18  a   week   in   Twenty-third 

The  only  thing  to  be  done  for  stout  Street  we  will  give  you  $20  a  week  here." 

people  is  to  make  everything  plain,  avoid  When  we  told  the  proprietress  of  the 
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Twenty-third  Street  shop  she  screamed 
again,  and  said  that  we  could  not  go,  that 
she  would  give  us  a  bad  character.  We 
said  it  was  no  matter,  we  would  not  ask 
the  character  from  her.  Ihen  she  cried 
and  said  that  we  had  ingratitude  and  she 
would  give  us  $12  a  week  each. 

We  cried,  too.  Because  after  all  she 
was  not  such  a  bad  one  to  work  for.  But 
we  had  to  go,  as  it  was  too  much  money 
that  we  wanted  for  staying. 

So  we  began  in  Fifth  Avenue,  and  now 
it  was  quite  new  the  sort  of  trade.  We 
have  been  in  that  place  ever,  since,  and 
it  was  in  1901  when  we  first  began.  We 
have  been  in  the  very  finest  houses  of 
New  York,  talking  with  all  the  beauties 
and  trying  on  their  dresses  for  them. 

The  girls  here  are  verv  beautiful,  but  T 
cannot  like  them.  They  have  not  the 
heart  of  French  women.  All  that  is  given 
to  them  they  take  as  their  due  and  they 
are  not  grateful.  They  love,  but  it  is 
only  themselves.  They  do  not  care  for 
men,  except  to  have  them  as  slaves  bring- 
ing them  the  money  that  they  so  much 
need.  For  fine  dress  they  will  do  any- 
thing. 

I  have  told  of  the  tricks  that  dress- 
makers play  on  ladies,  but  they  are  no 
worse  than  those  that  ladies  play  on 
dressmakers  and  on  other  people.  In 
the  first  place,  many  of  them  won't  pay 
their  bills.  In  the  second  place,  they  get 
costumes  made  and  delivered  that  they 
wear  one  night  and  then  return,  saying 
that  they  have  changed  their  minds,  or 
that  the  costume  doesn't  fit — they  deny 
that  they  have  worn  it  except  to  try  on — 
they  get  $50  or  $100  cash  and  have  it 
charged  as  a  dress  or  hats  in  the  bill,  so 
as  to  deceive  their  husbands.  They  are 
finicky  and  want  things  changed  because 
their  minds  have  changed.  They  expect 
us  to  remake  them  in  spite  of  nature. 
All  the  fat  women  insist  that  we  shall 
make  them  look  thin. 


Then  if  they  quarrel  with  us  they  use 
slander. 

One  of  our  customers,  a  very  sweet 
little  lady,  who  is  quite  wealthy,  said  the 
other  day  to  our  proprietress: 

''  How  have  you  offended  Mrs.  L — ?  " 

''Have  I  offended  her?"  the  proprie- 
tress asked. 

''  It  seems  so.  I  was  walking  with  her 
on  the  street  the  other  when  you  passed. 
You  bowed  to  me  and  I  responded,  when 

Mrs.  L said :  *  Oh,  do  you  know  that 

person  ?  '  '  Why,  yes,'  said  I,  '  that's  my 
dressmaker.'  '  Indeed! '  said  she;  'how 
can  you  stand  her?  She  fits  so  badly.' 
'  I've  always  found  her  a  true  artist,' 
said  I." 

Our  proprietress  was  very  angry  when 
she  heard  this  story. 

"  Now  I  will  tell  the  whole  truth,"  she 
said.  "  That  woman  owes  me  $850,  and 
it  would  be  more  than  $1,000,  but  the 
last  costume  I  sent  C.  O.  D.  '  My  hus- 
band is  not  home  and  I  have  no  money," 
said  she  to  the*girl.  The  girl  in  spite  of 
her  protests  brought  the  costume  away. 
She  came  to  me  and  said,  '  I  have  to 
wear  that  costume  this  evening.  I  am 
going  to  the  ball !  '  '  Then  you  must 
pay  for  it,'  said  I.  '  But  I  have  not  the 
money  and  my  husband  is  away.'  '  Get 
the  money,'  said  I.  She  did  get  it  and 
I  gave  her  the  costume,  but  she  has 
slandered  me  ever  since." 

Ah !  it  is  a  good  country  to  work  in, 
no  doubt.  Annette  is  now  getting  $40  a 
week  and  I  almost  as  much,  and  we 
have  plenty  saved ;  but  I  am  not  to  live 
here. 

To  one  born  in  England,  Germany, 
Austria,  Holland  or  Scandinavia  this 
mav  appear  fine,  but  not  so  to  the  French. 

There  is  but  one  France  and  only  one 
Paris  in  all  the  world,  and  soon,  very 
soon,  Annette  and  I  will  be  aboard  some 
great  ship  that  will  bear  us  back  there. 

New  York  City. 


Chinese  Exclusion 


BY  SAMUEL  GOMPERS 


President  of  the  American  Federation  of   Lahor 


THE  members  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  have  good 
reason  to  protest  vehemently  at 
any  sitnation  which  will  again  allow  the 
nnrestricted  entrance  of  the  Asiatic  races, 
])articularly  the  Chinese,  into  the  United 
States,  but  I  feel  I  can  say  positively 
that  the  sentiment  which  is  reflected  by 
union  labor  represents  the  sentiment  of 
the  American  people  irrespective  of 
class,  and  the  feeling  which  demands 
that  suitable  legislation  be  enacted  to  re- 
lieve us  permanently  of  the  danger  with 
which  we  are  menaced  is  a  national  sen- 
timent. Members  of  our  organization 
are  not  looking  at  this  question  only  in 
the  light  of  competition  or  the  possi- 
bility of  a  reduction  of  their  compensa- 
tion. We  realize,  as  I  believe  the  mass 
of  the  people  do,  no  matter  whether  they 
are  citizens  of  the  West  or  the  East,  that 
we  are  again  confronted  with  a  menace 
to  our  civilization.  With  the  expira- 
tion of  the  present  treatv  in  December, 
all  barriers  are  removed  and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  country  from  be- 
ing flooded  with  a  horde  of  Chinese. 
While  the  Pacific  Coast  will  naturally 
be  most  seriously  affected,  owing  to  its 
geographical  location,  their  influence 
would  extend  from  ocean  to  ocean.  More 
than  this,  our  insular  possessions  are 
placed  in  great  peril.  Judging  from  their 
history  I  feel  confident  that  they  would 
again  overrun  the  Philippines,  where 
they  have  gone  in  such  numbers  in  the 
past.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  would  un- 
questionably become  thronged  with  them, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  they  would  settle  in 
large  numbers  even  in  Porto  Rico,  since 
this  island  is  so  adapted  naturally  for 
their  abode. 

Now,  what  has  been  the  history  of  Chi- 
nese occupation  of  other  lands  than  their 
own?  It  is  a  history  not  merely  of  fric- 
tion and  dissension  with  the  native  occu- 
pants, but  a  record  of  bloodshed.  In 
the  Philippines  alone,  under  the  Spanish 
domination,  the  conflicts  with  the  Chi- 
nese resulted  in  loss  of  lives  actually 
reaching  into  the.  hundreds  of  thousands. 


During  the  period  before  the  present  law 
preventing  their  immigration  to  the 
United  States  was  in  force  the  States 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  formed  the  scene  of 
many  a  turmoil  in  which  Americans  as 
well  as  the  foreigners  lost  their  lives.  In 
short,  the  history  of  this  ])eople  shows 
that  they  will  not  mingle  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Further  than  this,  we  have  had 
enough  experience  with  them  in  America 
to  know  that  the  two  races  cannot  under 
any  consideration  remain  together  with- 
out the  Anglo-Saxon  being  influenced 
and  debased  by  the  association,  no  mat- 
ter if  one  lives  entirely  apart  from  the 
other,  unless  the  Chinese  are  so  far  in 
the  minority  that  they  are  isolated  among 
us.  Their  tendency  is  to  lower  and 
initiate.  They  work  beneath  the  sur- 
face. They  attack  the  foundation  of 
society.  It  is  in  this  way  that  they  are 
most  dangerous,  a  fact  of  which  we  have 
had  ample  experience. 

But  it  seems  to  me  unnecessary  to  en- 
ter into  reasons  why  provision  should 
be  made  at  once  to  restrain  the  incoming 
of  the  Asiatic  when  the  present  treaty 
expires.  This  is  no  new  question  which 
is  agitating  the  public  mind.  It  was 
brought  up  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
All  of  the  discussion  has  occurred  in 
my  time,  and  I  feel  sure  this  danger  to 
our  institutions  has  been  so  thoroughly 
exploited  that  the  citizens  of  everv  State 
are  of  one  mind  regarding  it.  While 
other  portions  of  the  country  happily 
have  not  had  the  experience  of  California 
and  her  sister  States,  the  people  of  New 
England,  New  York,  the  South  and  the 
Middle  West  are  fully  aware  of  what 
the  unrestricted  immigration  of  the  Chi- 
nese into  America  means  to  our  future. 
I  am  able  to  verify  this  statement  by 
the  vigorous  action  taken  by  our  various 
bodies  and  the  protests  which  have  come 
to  our  headquarters.  They  represent 
every  section  of  the  United  States,  and 
as  I  have  already  stated,  I  believe  they 
voice  not  only  the  sentiment  of  our  or- 
ganization, but  of  the  American  citizen, 
no  matter  what  his  vocation  or  position. 
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As  to  the  bill  so  promptly  introduced 
in  Congress  by  Senator  Patterson,  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  fail  to  receive  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  two  branches 
of  this  body.  In  my  opinion,  it  offers  an 
effective  and  permanent  safeguard,  which 
should  be  recognized  and  indorsed  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  I  have 
heard  of  no  opposition  to  it.  In  fact  it 
would  seem  audacious  for  any  one  to 
oppose  it,  considering  the  sentiment  over- 
whelmingly in  its  favor.  Again  let  me 
repeat  that  argument  is  needless.  The 
question  of  Chinese  exclusion  is  no  longer 
a  question.  It  is  imperative  and  may  be 
considered,  in  the  United  States  at  least, 
as  a  closed  issue. 


As  to  the  effect  Chinese  exclusion 
would  have  in  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Chinese  Governments,  I 
think  little  need  be  feared  on  that  score. 
If  the  Junpire  believed  we  were  doing 
this  from  merely  platonic  feeling,  it 
might  cause  some  friction,  but  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  Imperial  Government  is 
as  well  aware  of  the  situation  in  America 
as  are  Americans,  and  whatever  action 
we  take  will  not  cause  it  great  anxiety. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Chinese  who  are 
prevented  from  crossing  the  Pacific  will 
in  most  instances  remain  in  their  own 
land,  so  that  any  legislation  of  the  kind 
referred  to  will  benefit  rather  than  injure 
China. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Court   of  the   Canal   Zone 

[Tho  study  of  the  members  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  which  is  presented 
here  is  made  by  a  gentleman  who  is  one  of  the  very  few  persons  acquainted  with  all  tho 
individualities  included  in  that  very  interesting  body.  The  illustration  which  accompanies 
the  article  is  a  reproduction  of  the  best  group  photograph  that  has  yet  been  made  of 
the  Commission. — Editor.] 


THE  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  has 
assumed  its  permanent  position  in 
the  Administration,  as  a  Bureau 
of  the  War  Department,  with  the  most 
colossal  undertaking  before  it  which  the 
world  has  known.  There  are  more  un- 
solved, unprecedented  difficulties  than 
ever  before  defied  human  ingenuity. 

Under  the  War  Department  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission  holds  supreme 
authority  over  the  canal  zone,  the  work 
and  the  workmen.  It  is  practically  the 
court  of  last  appeal,  to  which  we  must 
look  for  administration,  execution  and 
the  fulfillment  of  the  utmost  that  can  be 
accomplished,  not  only  as  concerns  the 
canal,  but  its  vicinage ;  not  only  in  the 
accomplishment  of  a  perfect  water-way, 
but  in  the  preservation  of  the  health  and 
welfare  of  those  engaged  on  it,  for  the 
time  being,  and  the  development,  for  all 
time — physical,  moral  and  social — of 
practically  the  entire  populated  region  of 
Panama.  It  lies  within  the  sphere  of  the 
Commission  to  establish,  on  the  isthmus, 
a  miniature  of  the  best  of  America,  scien- 
tifically, mechanically  and  socially. 


Money  estimates  for  the  task  cannot 
be  easily  or  accurately  made,  but  men 
who  have  given  the  matter  serious  and 
intelligent  thought  place  the  final  expen- 
diture at  not  less  than  $300,000,000,  of 
which  $150,000,000  is  at  present  under 
appropriation.  So  that,  in  any  phase,  the 
responsibility  resting  upon  the  Commis- 
sion is  little  less  than  stupendous. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  person- 
nel and  complexion  of  the  Commission  is 
of  grave  public  interest,  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter for  national  pride,  in  a  way,  that 
when  the  colossal  work  presented  itself 
seven  men  could  be  produced  who  should 
meet  with  such  universal  approval,  in- 
dividually and  collectively,  as  adequate 
and  worthy  to  assume  the  responsibility. 

With  a  few  exceptions  they  had  never 
met  before,  and  few,  at  large,  had  ever 
seen  more  than  one  or  two  of  them ; 
when  they  came  together  in  Washington 
there  was  a  general  curiosity  and  scra- 
ping of  acquaintance. 

The  first  facts  to  be  noted  were  that 
they  were  nearly  all  exceptionally  tall, 
and  that,  in  this  age  inclined  to  shaven 
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face,- there  was  only  one  of  them  without  youth.     He  is  very  quick  to  catch  a  joke 

a  beard.  and  his  laugh   is  the  heartiest  that  one 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  liears  among  the  commissioners. 
Rear-Admiral  John  G.  Walker,  U.  S.  N.  Following  Admiral  Walker,  as  Vice- 
(retired),  was  appointed  from  the  Dis-  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  is  Major- 
trict  of  Columbia,  and,  at  the  outset,  a  General  George  W.  Davis,  U.  S.  A.  (re- 
clever  bit  of  diplomacy  appears  in  the  tired),  also  appointed  from  the  District 
fact.     As   a   rule   a   commission   of  this  of  Columbia. 

kind  elects  its  own  chairman,  after  com-  Long  ago  General  Davis  was  lieutenant 
ing  together  by  order  of  the  appointing  in  a  volunteer  regiment  of  Connecticut, 
power ;  but  in  that  little  collection  of  from  which  position  he  rose  through 
brain  and  eclat,  Army  and  Navy,  Science  every  grade  of  the  regular  army,  from 
and  Society,  were  sure  to  clash  over  the  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  to  the  Spanish 
first  official  act,  causing  outside. antago-  War,  closing  his  successful  career  of 
nisms  if  not  internal  discord.  This  was  active  service  as  Commander-in-Chief  in 
all  avoided  by  the  President  in  quietly  the  Philippines,  where  he  succeeded  Gen- 
nominating  Admiral  Walker  as  chair-  eral  Chaffee.  His  retirenient,  too,  was 
man,  and  the  Senate  confirmed  him  in  the  only  in  deference  to  the  inexorable  age 
position.  limit — tho,  in  these  particular  instances, 

Admiral  Walker  is  on  the  retired  list  we  seem  to  have  outwitted  it  by  securing 

simply   to   accommodate   the   unalterable  its  discarded  members  for  more  valuable 

age-limit  law  which  sets  an  officer  aside,  service. 

according  to  the  calendar,  irrespective  of  General  Davis  stands  well  over  six  feet, 
mental  and  physical  ability,  and,  in  this  and,  in  spite  of  his  age  and  iron-gray 
case,  retired  a  man  in  his  very  prime,  as  hair,  his  appearance  is  decidedly  that  of 
capable  in  every  respect  as  when  he  com-  a  heavy-weight  athlete.  He  is  the  largest 
manded  the  White  Squadron  and  took  man  on  the  Commission.  His  motions 
the  first  modern  American  warships  into  are  always  deliberate  and  rather  ponder- 
European  waters.  He  graduated  at  the  ous.  He  is  slow  of  speech  and,  even  in 
head  of  his  class  in  the  Naval  Academy,  casual  conversation,  evidently  weighs 
He  was  with  Farragut  at  New  Orleans,  each  word.  Some  one  said  of  him  the 
He  has  served  in  every  quarter  of  the  other  day  that  the  General  was  a  man  of 
globe  and  made  one  of  the  most  able  few  words  but  many  of  them.  It  is  a 
chiefs  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  in  fact,  at  least,  that  when  conditions  force 
the  Navy  Department.  He  has  long  been  his  lips  into  action  he  is  nothing  loath  to 
identified  with  an  inter-ocean  canal  use  them  in  a  way  that  carries  vast  mean- 
project,  and  headed  the  commission  con-  ing.  He  has  a  peculiar  way,  too,  of 
ducting  the  Government  investigations  in  drawing  up  his  eyes  and  frowning,  when 
the  past.  he   speaks   earnestly,   conveying  the  im- 

One  could  find  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  pression  that  he  has  carefully  considered 

nearest  book  to  hand  most  of  what  Ad-  the  position  which  he  takes  and  that  he 

miral  Walker  does  not  know  concerning  thoroughly  believes  it  to  be  correct.     He 

ships  and  their  requirements,  an  impor-  is   characteristically   thorough   in   every- 

tant  subject  in  connection  with  the  pres-  thing,  as  was  forcibly  in  evidence  in  the 

ent  Commission  and  one  upon  which  no  preliminary  meetings  of  the  Commission, 

man  in  the  world  is  better  posted.  It  is  probable  that  in  addition  to  his 

Admiral  Walker  stands  full  six  feet  in  duties  upon  the  Commission  he  will  be 

hight.     He  is  not  portly,  tho  his  long,  appointed  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone, 

white   side-whiskers   give   one   that   im-  which,  in  spite  of  certain  opposition  that 

pression.    The  mental  vigor  and  force  of  has   developed,    cannot    fail   to  prove  a 

character  in  his  face  instantly  fix  atten-  good  selection. 

tion,  and,  the  moment  they  rest  on  a  man,  General  Davis  is  not  an  agreeable  an- 

he  feels  that  the  Admiral's  quick,  keen  tagonist.     He  is  a  soldier  through  and 

eyes  are  looking  into  him.  through,  and  if  he  fights,  he  fights  to 

His  movements  are  naturally  deliberate,  win ;  but  those  who  know  him  best  admit 

but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  age  with  him,  for  that  to  be  opposed  by  General  Davis  is 

even  a  trivial  thing  requiring  attention  fair  evidence  of  being  in  the  wrong, 

brings  him  to  his  feet  with  the  agility  of  Admiral  Walker  and  General  Davis 
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are  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  work 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  both  have  proved 
themselves  past  masters  in  the  art  of 
dealing  successfully  with  subordinates — 
a  quality  of  exceptional  value  in  the  task 
before  them.  The  rest  of  the  members 
have  reserved  the  right  to  devote  time  to 
personal  matters  when  demands  upon 
them  as  commissioners  will  permit. 

Another  important  requirement  of  the 
herculean  problem  was  met  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  Col.  Frank  J.  Hecker,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.  He  was  the  outcome  of 
exigency ;  a  man  of  valuable  resources, 
developed  by  the  difficulties  attending  the 
Spanish  War.  In  the  confusion  which  at 
first  resulted  from  misdirected  efforts  to 
move  large  masses  of  troops  and  supplies 
General  Alger,  then  Secretary  of  War, 
appointed  Mr.  Hecker  Government  Di- 
rector of  Transportation,  and  the  order 
which  came  of  the  chaos,  under  his  ad- 
ministration, indicated  to  the  President 
the  man  for  one  formidable  necessity 
confronting  the  Commission. 

Colonel  Hecker  is  the  only  distinctly 
business  man  among  the  seven,  and  from 
top  to  toe  he  is  the  personification  of 
executive  ability.  He  is  tall — fully  up  to 
the  six-foot  limit — rather  thin,  with  close 
cut  gray  hair  and  beard,  quick  moving 
eyes,  and  nervous  in  action.  He  speaks 
rapidly  and  always  to  the  point.  He  has 
little  time  to  waste.  He  receives  one  with 
a  set  smile,  indicating  a  lack  of  any  im- 
mediate ill-will  rather  than  a  surplus  of 
cordiality.  He  makes  a  quick  dive  for  the 
depths  and  details  of  anything  in  hand, 
and,  before  the  intruder  is  aware  of  it,  he 
has  grasped  the  entire  situation  perfectly, 
and  with  the  same  smile  is  passing  him 
on. 

Colonel  Hecker  is  a  typical  American 
business  man — excellently  well  groomed, 
by  the  way — offsetting  the  encroach- 
ments of  age  by  absolute  correctness  of 
dress.  He  is  apparently  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place ;  for  the  transportation 
of  men  and  supplies,  for  some  years  to 
come,  will  form  a  vital  factor  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  canal. 

The  law  under  which  the  Commission 
is  formed  provides  that  four  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  skilled  in  the  science  of  en- 
gineering. Practically  all  but  Colonel 
Hecker  are  expert  engineers,  but  the 
four  remaining  members  are  those  ap- 
pointed directly  to  follow  this  provision. 


The  only  opposition  which  has  appeared 
to  any  of  the  members  was  presented 
against  Mr.  Benjamin  M.  Harrod,  of 
Eouisiana.  It  resulted  simply  in  provok- 
ing a  more  careful  scrutiny,  which  fully 
satisfied  the  President  that  the  charges 
were  not  such  as  to  prevent  him  from 
placing  entire  confidence  in  the  appointee. 

Mr.  Harrod  is  another  tall  man,  with 
thick  brown  hair,  slightly  gray,  and  a 
full  beard.  His  voice  is  particularly  low 
and  soft,  tho  he  is  broad  shouldered,  deep 
chested  and  heavily  built.  He  is  un- 
obtrusive and  retiring ;  when  forced  to 
the  front  he  is  markedly  deliberate  in  his 
motions  and  slow  of  speech — a  typical 
Southerner,  of  the  broad-brmimed-black- 
felt  stamp,  and,  in  moments  of  relaxation, 
is  much  inclined  to  unbutton  three  or 
four  of  the  lower  buttons  of  his  waist- 
coat. But  in  achievement  his  past  speaks 
for  him ;  and  of  all  the  commissioners 
he  has  seemed,  in  his  quiet  way,  to  have 
the  vast  problem  exceptionally  well  in 
hand. 

Physically  the  shortest  member  of  the 
Commission  is  Mr.  Carl  Ewald  Grunsky, 
of  California.  He  is  only  about  five  feet 
eight ;  among  the  giants  he  appears  even 
shorter.  The  man  bears  out  his  name  in 
suggesting  an  origin  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, being  thoroughly  blond — and  even 
in  the  cut  of  his  hair  and  .beard.  One 
instinctively  expects  at  least  an  accent 
when  he  speaks,  and  is  almost  shocked  to 
find  an  American  of  Americans,  with 
only  the  accent  of  the  cultivated  Cali- 
fornian,  in  an  especially  precise  and  punc- 
tuated style,  which  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  misunderstand  or  misinterpret. 
Like  most  celebrated  engineers,  he  car- 
ries the  same  precision  and  attention  to 
details  into  all  of  the  minor  concerns  of 
life.  No  one  could  be  more  agreeable  to 
meet  if  properly  approached.  He  gives 
kind-eyed  consideration  and  is  one  who 
will  secure  cordial  co-operation  in  his 
share  of  the  great  work. 

Prof.  William  H.  Burr  comes  to  the 
Commission  well  stocked  with  informa- 
tion gathered  in  the  previous  investiga- 
tions of  the  former  Isthmian  Commis- 
sioners. He  is  the  sanitation  expert  and 
brings,  besides,  extended  experience  in 
Cuba  to  aid  him.  Incidentally  of  interest 
is  his  statement  to  the  House  Committee 
that  he  believed  that  the  Canal  Zone  could 
be   made   thoroughly   sanitary,   both    for 
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workmen  and  residents,  for  $2,000,000. 
He  is  a  scientist  without  inconsistencies — 
as  scientific  in  appearance  as  in  fact.  He 
looks  the  student.  Like  all  scholars,  he 
is  cordial  and  pleasant  while  his  patience 
lasts.  He  is  tall,  with  brown  hair  and  a 
sandy  beard  scientifically  pointed.  He 
has  a  low  voice  that  is  especially  attract- 
ive, but  he  always  seems  reluctant  to  use 
it  in  expressing  opinions.  When  forced 
to,  however,  he  knows  his  own  mind  and 
is  ready  to  fight  for  his  convictions. 

Every  one  knows  Mr.  Wiliam  Barclay 
Parsons,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Rapid 
Transit  Commission  of  New  York  and 
professional  adviser  of  the  British  Royal 
Commission  on  London  Traffic,  and  no 
one  doubts  his  champion  ability  to  dig  a 
ditch  for  transportation  purposes.  He  is 
only  a  little  taller  than  Mr.  Grunsky, 
but  his  broad  forehead  and  heavy  brows, 
his  keen  eyes  and  vigorous  mouth,  em- 
phasized by  the  close-cut  hair  and  beard, 
compensate  for  any  lack  in  length  of  limb 
among  the  giants. 

Mr.  Parsons  is  a  thoroughly  ideal  en- 
gineer.   His  voice  is  low  but  convincing. 


His  dress  is  immaculate.  He  is  rather 
thin,  but  muscular,  quick  in  every  mo- 
tion, obviously  ready  for  any  emergency. 

The  Commission  met  in  Washington, 
for  the  first  time,  officially,  on  the  22d 
of  March,  and  sailed  for  Panama  for 
initial  investigation  and  preliminary 
measures  on  the  29th,  giving  little  time 
for  deliberate  consideration  of  details.  It 
will  return  on  the  loth  of  May. 

The  present  intention  is  to  establish 
permanent  headquarters  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  where  at  least  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners will  be  constantly  on  duty ;  but  a 
permanent  office  of  the  Commission  will 
also  be  maintained,  as  at  present,  in 
Washington. 

The  Washington  office  is  now  in 
charge  of  Mr.  S.  E.  Redfern  as  Secretary 
pro  tern.  He  was  Disbursing  Officer  of 
the  former  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 

Several  newspapers  have  stated  that 
Mr.  Edward  C.  O'Brien,  of  New  York, 
had  been  appointed  Secretary ;  but  it  is 
stated  that  this  is  a  mistake  and  that  no 
appointment  has  yet  been  made. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


<£< 


Casa    Grande 

BY   GEORGE   LAW^RENCE   SPINING 

"  Congress  has  made  an  appropriation  of  $2,000  to  place  a  roof  of  corrugated  iron  over  Casa  Grande." 

In  the  wilds  of  Arizona  there's  an  ancient  people's  land, 

Land  of  ruins  over  mesas,  canons,  cliffs,  and  desert  sand, 

Crumbled  towns  and  habitations,  hearthstones  of  unnumbered  hosts. 

Debris  of  forgotten  nations,  nations  turned  to  dust  and  ghosts. 

Grand  canals,  the  life  and   glory  of  a  desert  once  in  bloom. 

Lava-filled,  now  tell  the   story  of  a  dreadful  day  of  doom — 

Doom  to  dwellers  on  the  housetops,  and  to  grinders  at  the  mills, 

Doom  to  toilers  midst  the  field  crops,  and  to  shepherds  on  the  hills — 

Day  when  roaring  hills  and  mountains    shot  the  heavens  with  ashen  rain, 

And   from  burning  streams   and   fountains    fiery   serpents   swarmed   the   plain. 

Now,  when  midnight  hides  the  mesa,  lowly  voices  in  the  gloom 

Chant  the  redman's  mournful  saga  of  an  ancient  people's  doom. 

Massive,  roofless,  and  forsaken,  wreck  amidst  this  arid  strand. 

Lightning  scarred  and  earthquake  shaken,  stands  the  ruin  Casa  Grande. 

Lofty  walls  without  inscription,  builders  vanished  in  the  skies, 

Darkness  deeper  than  Egyptian    veils  their  secret  from  our  eyes ; — 

Mystery  to  bards  and  sages,  Sphynx  of  Western  Wonderland, 

Wreck  of  prehistoric  ages,  whence  art  thou,  O  Casa  Grande? 

South  Orange,  N.  J. 


How  the  Friars  Went   to   the   Thilippines  from    Spain 
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The  Aglipay  Schism  in  the  Philippines 

BY  JAMES  A.  LE  ROY 

[Our  readers  will  remember  the  significant  article  we  printed  last  October  by  Arch- 
bishop Aglipay  himself.     It  was  the  first  and  only  article  that  the  Archbishop  has  writ- 
ten  for  publication  in   the  United   States.      The  following  article  by  Mr.  Le  Roy  gives 
some  later  facts  concerning  the  schism. — Editor. 1 


VARIOUS  opinions  have  been  held  as 
to  the  wisdom  or  the  practicabihty 
of  Protestant  missionary  work  in 
the  Phihppines.  Primarily,  the  burden 
of  really  initiating  the  Filipinos  into 
Christian  morals  and  faith  rested  upon 
the  Catholics  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Filipinos  were  certain  that,  once  real- 
ly made  aware  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  this  burden  devolving  upon  them, 
American  Catholics  would  introduce  in 
the  Philippines  a  religious  regime  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Spanish  friars. 

Nevertheless,  the  Protestant  organiza- 
tions of  the  United  States  decided  almost 
at  the  outset  to  enter  the  Philippine  field. 
Time  will  show  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom 
of  this  attitude.  Just  at  present,  how- 
ever, there  are  indications  that  the  Prot- 
estant campaign  in  the  islands  will  make 
itself  felt  less  through  the  entry  of  na- 
tives directly  into  the  folds  of  the  de- 
nominations now  proselyting  there  than 
through  its  reflex  influence  upon  the 
schism  in  the  Catholic  ranks,  which  has 
been  organized  and  managed  by  the  na- 
tives themselves.  The  "  Independent 
Philippine  Church "  pretends  to  be  an 
*'  Apostolic  Catholic  Church,"  except  in 
the  one  matter  of  refusing  obedience  to 
the  Pope  at  Rome.  During  the  year  and 
a  half  in  which  it  has  been  at  work,  how- 
ever, it  is  significant  to  note  to  what  an 
extent  Protestant  ideas  of  organization 
and  even  of  ritual  and  doctrine  have  crept 
into  it.  The  data  are  now  at  hand  for  a 
comparison  upon  these  lines  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  official  organ  of  the  new 


church,  which  publication  is  called  La 
Iglesia  Filipina  Independiente,  Revista 
Catolica  (The  Independent  Philippine 
Church,  a  Catholic  Review),  published 
weekly  since  last  October. 

The  schism  was  first  proclaimed  on 
xAugust  3d,  1902,  in  a  meeting  arranged 
by  the  Workmen's  Union,  the  organiza- 
tion through  which  Isabelo  de  los  Reyes 
had  begun  his  semi-socialistic  propa- 
ganda, which  was  rather  more  than  sus- 
pected of  being  primarily  an  anti-Gov- 
ernment agitation,  regardless  of  pro- 
claimed principles.  The  feasibility  for 
his  ends  of  an  anti-friar  agitation,  which 
should  assert  as  a  national  cause  the 
rights  of  the  native  clergy,  may  readily 
be  seen.  Reyes  had  associated  with  him 
certain  of  the  more  independent  native 
priests,  chief  among  them  the  excom- 
municated Father  Aglipay.  Reyes,  how- 
ever, was  more  radical  than  his  chief  as- 
sociates, who,  after  the  former  had  flung 
his  defiance  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  the 
winds,  took  counsel  of  prudence  and  did 
not  at  first  care  to  go  to  the  extreme  of 
proclaiming  their  rebellion  against  the 
authority  of  the  Pope.  Aglipay  sheltered 
himself  with  his  old  advisers,  the  Jesuits, 
who,  of  course,  counseled  submission ; 
and  Reyes  was  left  to  conduct  what 
schism  there  was  for  nearly  two  months 
as  an  adjunct  to  his  agitation  among  the 
proletariat  (which  at  about  that  time 
landed  him  in  jail).  Aglipay's  brethren 
among  the  native  clergy  of  North  Ilocos 
have  always  been  the  most  independent- 
minded  of  their  kind,  and  it  was  here  that 
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the  schism  finally  was  formally  launched 
early  in  October  as  a  definite  anti-Rome 
movement  amoni^-  the  native  clergy,  one 
of  their  number  being-  consecrated  bishop. 
The  formal  inauguration  of  the  new 
Church  took  place  in  Manila  on  October 
22d,  1902,  and  shortly  thereafter  its  cam- 
paign produced  the  disturbances  in  par- 
ishes near  Manila,  wherein  mobs  of  the 
people  undertook  to  dispossess  the  friars 
of  churches  held  by  them.  That  neces- 
sitated active  Government  interference,  to 
maintain  order,  and  a  modus  Vivendi  was 
finally  created,  under  which  such  ques- 
tions were  relegated  to  the  courts,  while 
Governor  Taft  maintained  for  some  time 
a  campaign  of  instruction  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State. 

While  the  native  priests  were  still  hesi- 
tating as  to  whether  or  no  to  launch  their 
new  propaganda  as  an  outright  schism, 
Reyes  had  been,  as  usual,  busy  of  word 
and  tongue.  His  and  Aglipay's  two 
''  epistles "  were  afterward  adopted  by 
the  organization  as  the  first  of  the 
"  Fundamental  Epistles "  of  the  new 
Church.  Number  i  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  the  first  bishops  of  the 
Church  could  be  ordained,  and  was  put 
forth  after  much  discussion  and  much 
consulting  of  canonical  law  and  history 
on  the  part  of  the  native  priests,  then  in 
the  background.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
how  the  Filipinos  disposed  of  this  eccle- 
siastical question  which  has  arisen  to 
make  trouble  more  than  once  in  the  his- 
tory of  Christendom.  There  was  some 
talk  of  asking  the  Greek  Church  to  ex- 
tend its  protection  to  the  Philippines,  or 
of  having  the  new  bishops  go  to  be  or- 
dained by  Greek  or  Russian  bishops,  as 
well  as  of  making  similar  application  to 
the  Anglican  or  other  Protestant  bishops 
of  the  Orient;  but  this  was  rejected  as 
being  merely  the  "  seeking  of  new  mas- 
ters," after  having  declared  freedom 
from  Rome.  Hence  it  was  announced 
that  the  first  appointees  as,  bishops  in  the 
provinces  could  gather  the  curates  of 
their  districts,  to  the  number  of  twelve, 
or,  in  their  default,  that  three  presbyters 
would  serve  to  make  the  ordination  valid. 
These  were  the  reasons  given:  (i)  The 
apostles  did  not  prescribe  any  ritual  for 
this  consecration,  the  will  of  the  particu- 
lar congregation  sufficing  of  itself;  (2) 
none  of  the  apostles  nor  of  their  imme- 


diate successors  was  consecrated  as  bish- 
op, and  the  same  was  true  of  the  Prot- 
estant and  schismatic  prelates,  in  the  be- 
ginning; (3)  it  is  agreed  that  Jesus 
Christ,  who  consecrated  the  apostles,  was 
a  bishop,  but  the  presbyters  are  also  liv- 
ing representatives  of  our  dear  Re- 
deemer; (4)  the  presbyters  are  as  com- 
pletely priests  as  are  the  bishops,  many 
authors  maintaining  that  bishop  and 
presbyter  mean  the  same  thing  (hence  if, 
in  case  of  necessity,  a  layman  can  ad- 
minister the  first  sacrament,  that  of  bap- 
tism, certainly,  in  like  case  of  necessity, 
a  presbyter  can  administer  the  sixth,  that 
of  ordination). 

The  second  Epistle  was  mainly^  an  ap- 
peal to  the  anti-friar  sentiment  of  the 
people,  in  a  reply  to  Acting  Archbishop 
Alcocer's  anathema  uttered  against  the 
schism.  The  words  quoted  from  Bishop 
Alcocer  are  worthy  of  note : 

"  With  the  change  of  political  domination 
there  have  entered  these  islands  new  classes  of 
people,  the  zeal  for  proselytism,  the  desire  for 
false  liberties,  immorality,  superstition,  impiety, 
scandals  and  false  reports  about  Catholicism." 

Thus  far  the  new  Church  had  made  no 
announcement  as  to  doctrine,  except  that 
it  would  retain  the  same  dogma  as  that 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Something  be- 
sides a  mere  renunciation  of  obedience  to 
the  Pope  was,  however,  implied  in  the 
rather  rambling  Epistle  HI,  which 
touched  in  a  general  way  upon  questions 
of  faith.  Along  with  orthodox  Catholic 
disquisitions  as  to  the  nature  of  Divinity 
there  went  such  a  statement  as : 

"  Once  having  valorously  thrust  oflf  the  bur- 
densome religious  servitude  of  four  centuries 
of  mystery  and  medievalism,  let  us  also  have 
the  virility  to  think  with  our  own  minds  .  .  . 
with  the  natural  reason  which  we  have  re- 
ceived directly  from  the  generous  hands  of  the 
Creator." 

The  worship  of  the  saints  and  of  the 
Virgin  is  not  to  be  relegated,  but  they 
shall  not  have  place  before  the  members 
of  the  Trinity  itself.  Outlining  the  sub- 
limity of  a  conception  of  God  based  upon 
modern  science  and  its  revelations  as  to 
the  universe,  the  Epistle  says : 

"  Calmly  compare  now,  dear  brothers,  the 
sublimity  of  these  profoundly  great  and  ven- 
erable ideas  about  the  true  God  with  the  over- 
whelmingly gross  paltriness  of  the  absurd  mar- 
vels that  are  attributed  to  the  miracle-working 
saints,  like  the  wandering  one  who,   showing 
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his  repugnant  ulcers,  is  said  to  cure  the  pest ; 
the  holy  friar  who  brings  back  lost  things  and 
provides  sweethearts  .  .  .  and  other  super- 
stitions which,  at  the  cost  of  the  gravity  of  our 
holy  religion,  the  Romanists  have  invented." 

And  a  little  further  along  Protestant- 
ism spoke  quite  plainly  thus : 

"  Instead  of  certain  books  of  religious  exer- 
cises wherein  abound  so  many  impostures  and 
attempts  at  erotic  declarations  to  the  female 
saints,  written  by  lazy,  neurasthenic  friars 
fasting  from  flesh,  give  to  the  faithful  the  im- 
mortal and  only  Book  of  God,  which  is  the 
Bible,  wherein  they  will  learn  to  adore  him  as 
they  ought  and  to  follow  rules  of  life  adjusted 
to  the  desires  of  our  Creator  and  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  contrary  to  which  we  can  never  go." 

In  Epistle  IV  of  October  29th,   1902, 
the  idea  of  lay  participation  in  the  work 
of  organization  and  management  of  the 
Church,  as  well  as  in  its  propaganda,  was 
outlined.      The    scheme    comprised    i)ro- 
vincial     or     diocesan     committees     (the 
schismatics  have  been  appointing  a  bish- 
op for  each  province  as  fast  as  they  could 
eiTect  a  working  organization  in  it)  and 
parochial  committees,  one  of  men  and  one 
of  women  (the  women  of  the  Aguinaldo 
family  were  especially  prominent  in  the 
work  of  propaganda  in  Northern  Cavite). 
These  committees  were,  in  fact,  frequent- 
ly organized  before  the  native  priest  of 
a  locality  came  into  the  new  Church,  if 
he  came  at  all ;  and  one  of  the  things  en- 
joined upon  the  lay  committees  was  that 
they  should  strive  to  win  over  the  local 
priest.    The  charge  was  made  that  native 
priests  who  have,  since  the  friars  were 
driven  out  or  imprisoned  in   1898,  pre- 
sided over  the  parishes,  great  as  well  as 
small,  have  been  required  to  give  two- 
thirds  of    the  fees  and    tithes    of    their 
parishioners    to    the    friar-hierarchy    at 
Manila.    Another  aim  of  the  lay  commit- 
tees should  be  to  get  possession  of  the 
local  churches,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  built  by  the  public's  labor  and  con- 


tributions and  on  land  belonging  to  the 
state.  These  committees  were  more  pre- 
cisely organized  in  October  of  1903,  and 
one  of  their  duties  is  to  build  churches 
where  the  Romanists  remain  in  posses- 
sion of  the  traditional  edifice,  and  to  see 
that  they  have  a  deed  to  the  land  and 
building  and  have  it  properly  recorded. 

This  Epistle  also  outlined  a  plan  for 
the  rapid  ordination  of  young  candidates 
for  the  priesthood,  after  proper  proofs 
as  to  character  and  an  examination  on 
"  the  Bible  and  simplified  theology ;  " 
they  were,  however,  to  continue  their 
studies  after  being  ordained,  and  to  be 
examined  at  intervals.  Each  bishop  is 
now  supposed  to  organize  a  seminary  in 
his  diocese,  and  such  seminaries  are  in 
(luite  active  operation  in  Manila  and  sev- 
eral other  places. 

The  next  Epistle  was  a  direct  attack  on 
the  Pope,  in  answer  to  his  bull  on  the 
Philippines,  issued  in  December,  1902. 
There  was  plenty  of  material  in  the  bull 
to  warrant  the  claim  that  the  Papacy  in- 
tended to  keep  the  friars  in  the  islands, 
and  the  fullest  use  was  made  of  these 
passages,  in  an  appeal  to  the  popular  feel- 
ing against  the  friars. 

By  February,  1903,  the  bishops  of  the 
new  Church  already  numbered  more  than 
a  dozen,  and  the  "  Supreme  Council  "  had 
been  organized,  and  during  that  month 
put  forth  the  "  Doctrine  and  Constitu- 
tional Rules  "  of  the  Church.  The  first 
part  contains  the  doctrine.  Chapter  I  de- 
clares the  object  of  the  Independent  Phil- 
ippine Church  to  be  as  outlined  in  Epistle 
III,  stress  being  laid  upon  the  restoration 
of  God's  "  most  holy  Word  "  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Him,  and  upon  the  necessity  for 
freeing  consciences  from  all  "  anti- 
scientific  scruple  against  the  laws  of  na- 
ture ;  "  furthermore,  the  aim  is  an- 
nounced to  ''  reconquer  the  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  the  Filipino  priesthood." 
Chapter   II  contains  an    orthodox    pro- 
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llow   Thoy   Left  the   rhlllpplnes 

From  the  "  Alma  Espafiola,"  Madrid 


fession  of  faith  in  one  God  and  in  his 
manifestation  through  the  Trinity,  which 
is  characterized  by  a  phrase  that  recalls 
the  days  of  the  Filipino  Masonic  propa- 
ganda : 

"  As  the  triangle  is  the  symbol  of  solidity  or 
of  power,  of  straight  lines  or  of  beauty,  so  in 
the  Biblical  Trinity  we  see  symbolized  all  the 
perfection  of  God." 

Religion,  rightly  conceived,  is  declared 
to  be  too  serious  to  countenance  image 
worship,  and  the  necessity  for  perfecting 
the  individual  intelligence  so  as  to  com- 
prehend the  Divinity  is  reiterated.  These 
declarations  of  the  chapter  in  question 
are  noteworthy: 

"  The  immortal  and  only  Book  of  God  is  the 
Bible,  and  in  it  we  ought  to  learn  to  worship 
him  as  is  fitting;  to  glorify  him,  as  we  see  in 
the  Psalms ;  to  pray  to  him  as  the  Divine  Mas- 
ter himself  teaches.  And  in  the  Bible  we  find 
also  salutary  rules  of  life,  both  private  and 
social,  rules  that  will  bring  us  well-being  as 
well  in  this  life  as  in  the  next. 

"  In  all  that  is  not  contrary  to  the  pure  Word 
of  God,  to  Nature,  to  the  Sciences  and  to  right 
reason  we  follow  the  same  beliefs  as  the  Ro- 
manists." 

Worship  and  rites,  declares  the  next 
chapter,  shall  be  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Roman  Church,  "  except  where  it  has 
falsified  the  Biblical  teachings  with  si- 
moniacal  and  deceitful  ends  in  view."  In 
the  temples  the  Protestant  practice  of 
having  all  seated  should  be  followed,  in- 
stead of  having  the  women  squatted  on 
dirty  floors,  often  covered  with  saliva. 
On  the  altars  the  "  saints  and  Virgin  are 
to  be  put  at  one  side,  and  the  symbols  of 
the  Trinity  in  the  center."  The  priests 
^hall  give  especial  attention  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  BilDle  in  the  services,  for  which 
purpose  the  Book  of  Job  is  particularly 
commended.  Prayers  are  to  be  "  short 
and  simple,"  and  not  made  up  of  the  use- 
less repetitions  of  Ave  Marias,  "  which 


excites  the  imagination,  stifles  fervor  and 
induces  sleepiness."  The  special  festivals 
in  honor  of  saints  are  not  condemned, 
but  more  particular  pains  should  be  taken 
to  celebrate  the  days  of  the  Saviour,  and 
ten  Ave  Marias  should  not  be  said  to  one 
"  Our  Father."  Prayers,  moreover, 
should  be  said  in  the  local  dialect,  and 
mass  should  also  be  celebrated  in  the  dia- 
lect, its  features  being  explained  to  the 
congregation  as  it  proceeds.  Among  the 
duties  enjoined  upon  the  priest  is : 

"  He  shall  disregard  his  own  comfort,  fatigue, 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  and  the  hours 
of  the  night  to  hasten  to  administer  spiritual 
aid  to  those  who  have  need  of  it;  he  shall  al- 
ways treat  the  people  with  affection,  and  never 
with  the  harsh  manners  which  the  Roman 
priests  are  accustomed  to  show  to  our  poor 
fellow  countrymen." 

The  rules  of  life,  as  laid  down  in  Chap- 
ter IV,  are  that  we  follow  primarily  the 
commandments  as  they  were  interpreted 
by  Jesus.  Charity  to  our  fellows  is  the 
first  duty,  and  these  rules  of  life  are  for 
all  the  days  of  the  week,  as  well  as  for 
Sunday.  Another  duty  of  man  is  to  per- 
fect his  intelligence.  We  should  prac- 
tice and  defend  ''  philanthropy,  justice, 
honor,  liberty,  labor  and  the  sciences." 
The  dignity  of  labor  is  proclaimed,  as  it 
is  the  "  inexhaustible  fount  of  well- 
being." 

The  second  part  of  the  document  con- 
sists of  the  rules  for  the  government  of 
the  Church.  The  Bishop  Maximus 
(Obispo  Maximo)  is  to  consult  with  the 
Supreme  Council  on  all  important  mat- 
ters, this  council  being  composed  of  bish- 
ops and  certain  selected  presbyters,  nomi- 
nated by  the  Bishop  Maximus.  He  him- 
self is  to  serve  but  four  years,  and  his 
resignation  may  at  any  time  be  demanded 
by  the  "  General  Assembly "  of  the 
Church,  which  shall  also  always  be  called 
to  elect  to  this  highest  office,  as  well  as 
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to  alter  the  doctrine  and  rules  of  the 
Church.  This  Assembly  is  to  comprise 
all  the  bishops  (now  some  seventeen  or 
eighteen),  an  elector  chosen  in  each  par- 
ish by  the  parishioners,  a  similar  elector 
for  each  diocese  chosen  by  the  chairmen 
of  the  lay  committees,  and  an  elector  for 
each  seminary  chosen  by  the  students. 

The  parish  priests  of  each  diocese  shall 
submit  a  list  from  which  the  Bishop 
Maximus  shall  choose  the  bishop  of  that 
diocese.  In  turn,  the  bishops  appoint 
priests  to  the  parishes  "  upon  competi- 
tive test."  There  shall  be  diocesan  coun- 
cils of  priests  to  consult  with  the  bishops. 
The  lay  committees  in  turn  are  to  work 
with  the  priests  in  each  parish.  The 
committees  of  men  are  to  be  com- 
posed of  thirty  or  more,  one  being 
appointed  to  watch  over  each  group  of 
fifty  to  one  hundred  families,  attend  to 
collection  of  parochial  contributions 
among  them  and  to  the  distribution  of 
aid  in  case  of  necessity.  The  women's 
committees  are  to  devote  themselves 
primarily  to  charitable  work.  The  priest 
keeps  the  fees  for  marriages,  deaths,  etc., 
as  his  personal  perquisites ;  the  parish 
contributions  are  to  be  divided  according 
to  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  bishops,  and 
rich  parishes  are  to  help  out  the  poorer. 
The  lay  committees  may  inspect  the 
books  and  have  an  investigation  of  ac- 
counts when  desired ;  but  the  priest  is  to 
be  considered  the  financial  administrator, 
subject  to  these  checks. 

The  interesting  feature  of  this  part  of 
the  document  is  its  proclamation  of  com- 
munism as  the  ideal  of  the  new  Church. 
The  *'  abolition  of  property  and  the  com- 
munism of  possessions  "  was  proclaimed 
by  Jesus,  yet  had  only  made  progress  in 
notable  degree  during  the  past  century; 


hence,   the   new    Church,    while   holding 
this  as   its   ideal,   must  yet  not  attempt 
"  to  put  it  into  practice  at    one    blow." 
This  last  is  plainly  a  feature  introduced 
into    the    document    by    Isabelo    de    los 
Reyes,  who  picked  up  among  the  social- 
ists of  Spain  and   Italy  the  ideas   upon 
which  he  has  been  seeking  to  arouse  the 
Filipino  proletariat.      He,  however,  dis- 
claims full  acquiescence  in  the  ''  Doctrine 
and  Constitutional  Rules  "  as  they  stand, 
as  he  declares  himself  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  marriage  of  the  priests  and  of  the 
abolition  of  the  confessional,  and  to  have 
\io  belief  in  hell.     The  Supreme  Council 
has  discussed  at  various  times  the  ques- 
tion of  permitting  priests  to  marry,  and 
the  Filipino  sentiment  in  its  favor  is  quite 
strong;  but  it  has  always  been  rejected, 
largely   upon    the   ground    that    the   cry 
would  be  raised  that  it  was  for  this  that 
the  native  priests  had  joined  the  schism. 
The  weekly  organ  of  the  new  Church 
is  edited  by  Isabelo  de  los  Reyes,  who 
has  been  both   more  cautious    and    less 
talkative  since  he  was  released  from  jail 
last  year  by  Governor  Taft  with  a  pardon 
message  which  set  the  countrv  to  laugh- 
ing at  him.     The  comments  of  the  Prot- 
estant     misisonaries,      especially      upon 
Romanism,    are    frequently    reproduced, 
and  there  is  an  evident  spirit  of  fraterni- 
zation  between  the   schismatics  and   the 
Protestants,  aside  from  the  connection  of 
one  or  two  of  the  Protestant  missionaries 
with  the  new  movement  as  advisers.   The 
late  numbers  of  the  weekly  in  question 
make  the  most  of  the  attitude  of  the  new 
American   bishops,    Rooker    and    Doug- 
herty, in  attempting  to  oust  the  schismat- 
ics from  churches  they  held  and  in  pro- 
nouncing words  favorable  to  the  friars. 

DuRANGO,  Mexico 


Grand  Duke  Cyril  of  Russia 


The  Grand  Duke  Cyril,  who  escaped  ahiiost  miraculously  when 
the  "  Petropavlovsk  "  was  blown  up  off  Port  Arthur,  is  the  son  of 
Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  the  uncle  of  the  Emperor.  He  was  born  in 
1876,  and  is  a  brilliant  young  officer  and  a  very  charming  personality. 
The  democracy  of  his  character  was  well  shown  during  his  visit  to 
New  York,  in  1898,  when  he  helped  to  found  a  club  for  the  small 
Russian  colony,  presenting  it  with  an  autograph  portrait,  which  we 
reproduce.  The  inscription  reads:  "V.  K.  (Veliki  Knyaz,  Grand 
Duke),  Cyril  Vladimirovich  ('-son-of-Vladimir '),  to  the  Club,  New 
York,  1898."  The  Grand  Duke  Cyril  is  heir  to  the  throne  after  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael,  the  brother  of  the  Czar,  as  it  is  understood  that 
the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir  will  waive  his  right  in  favor  of  his  son. 
At  the  time  of  the  explosion  Cyril  was  standing  on  the  bridge  with 
Admiral  Makaroff.  He  was  thrown  by  the  shock  to  the  port  side  of 
the  bridge  and  lowered  himself  to  the  deck,  where  he  was  swept 
under  by  a  wave.  On  rising  to  the  surface  he  caught  a  floating  frag- 
ment of  the  ''  Petropavlovsk's  "  steam  launch,  to  which  he  clung  for 
ten  minutes,  until  he  was  rescued  by  the  destroyer  '*  Bezshumi."  He 
was  badly  burned  and  bruised,  but  is  recovering. 


The   Disasters  of  the   U.   S.   S. 

''Missouri" 

BY  PARK  BENJAMIN 

TO  the  ''  Missouri,"  the  newest  of  our  "  IlHnois,"    and    recominended    that    no 

battleships,   two   serious   disasters  further  proceedings  be  had.    This  finding 

have  recently  occurred  which  have  has  caused  some  criticism,  which  reduces 

aroused  much  public  apprehension.  itself  to  the  three  following  questions : 

The   ''  Missouri  "   is   a  ^reat  ship   of  i.  Why,  before  any  impairment  of  her 

13,900  tons.     She  is  388  feet  long  and  steering  gear  had  taken  place    did  the 

carries  551  men.     She  has  four  twelve-  *'  Missouri  "   suddenly  swerve  down  on 

inch  guns  besides  sixteen  of  6-inch  cali-  the  ''  Illinois  "  and  compel  the  latter  to 

ber  and  many  smaller  pieces,  all  of  the  avoid  her? 

latest  pattern  and  designed  for  smokeless  2.  Why,  after  the  breakdown   in  the 

powder.     She  is  protected  by  2,900  tons  steering    gear    had    occurred,    did    the 

of  armor,  propelled  by  twin  screws,  and  "  Missouri  "  not  control  herself,  as  twin 

can  steam  18  knots  per  hour.  These  were  screw  steamers  constantly  do,  by  suitable 

the  disasters :  manipulation  of  her  twin  screws  ? 

I.  About  two  months  ago,  while  per-  3.  Why,  after  her  steering  gear  had 

forming  evolutions  at  sea  with  the  rest  broken  down,  did  she  not  resort  to  other 

of  the  battle  ship  squadron  under  com-  steering  gear,  if  present,  in  order  to  con- 

mand  of  Rear- Admiral  Barker,  and  while  trol  her  rudder  ? 

500  yards  distant  from  and  in  line  abreast  The  official  answer  to  the  first  question 

of  the  "  IlHnois,"  the  ''  Missouri  "  sud-  is  that  the  deviation  of  the  "  Missouri  " 

denly  swerved  toward  the  latter  vessel,  was  due  to  bad  steering  on  the  part  of  an 

with  which  she  apparently  would  have  unskilled  helmsman ;  and  that,  altho  the 

collided    had  not  the  ''  Illinois  "  quickly  captain  and  the  officer-of-the-deck  were 

changed  course.    The  result  was  that  the  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  it  was  imprac- 

'*  Missouri  "   fell   back   out  of  line.     In  ticable  for  any  of  them  to  prevent  the 

endeavoring  to  regain  her  position  under  ship  from  traversing  the  intervening  dis- 

increased   speed    her   steering   gear   un-  tance  of  five  hundred  yards  to  the  "  IHi- 

expectedly  broke  down,  leaving  her  rud-  nois  "  and  putting  the  latter  in  imminent 

der  jammed  hard  over  and  immovable,  peril.    It  is  said  that  there  is  difficulty  in 

Again  she  turned  toward  the  "  Illinois,"  controlling  these  very  heavy  ships  by  the 

and  altho  she  backed  her  engines  with  all  helm,  and  that  much  skill  and  experience 

their  power,  the  cutting  down  and  sink-  are  necessary.     As  an  explanation   this 

ing  of  her  sister  ship  would  have  ap-  leaves   much  to  be  desired.      Unskilled 

parently  followed  had   not  a  dexterous  hands  are  not  placed  in  charge  of  im- 

manipulation  of  the  helm  of  the  "  Illi-  portant  machinery  on  shore.    There  were 

nois  "  sharply  swung  that  vessel  around  over    500    men    on    the    "  Missouri  "    to 

the  ''  Missouri's  "  bow.     The  ram  just  choose  from. 

missed  the  "  Illinois's  "  side,  but  caught  The  answer  to  the  second  question  is 

on  a  protruding  propeller   shaft,   broke  that,  altho  it  is   well  known   that  ships 

the  propeller  and  drove  the  supporting  having  twin   screws   can  be   steered   by 

studs  into  the  ship's  bottom,  making  holes  them  only,  and  that  this    is    constantly 

through   which   the  after  compartments  done  by  merchant  as  well  as  war  vessels, 

became  flooded,  and  doing  other  injury  and  was  done  by  the  ''  Variag  "  in  her 

sufficient  to  require  a  long  stay  of  the  recent  fight  with  Admiral  Uriu's  squad- 

"  Illinois  "  in  dry  dock  and  many  thou-  ron  after  her  helm  was  disabled,  never- 

sand  dollars'  expenditure.  theless  twin  screws  practically  lose  their 

A    Court   of    Inquiry    exonerated    the  directive    action     when     the    rudder    is 

captains  of  both  the  "  Missouri  "  and  the  jammed  hard  over  and  when  a  ship  is 
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making  a  speed  above  5  or  6  knots.  This 
theory,  while  strongly  affirmed  by  officers 
who  have  had  command  of  battleships 
for  considerable  periods  of  time,  and  who 
claim  to  have  proved  it  by  repeated  trials, 
is  disputed  by  others.  No  attempt  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  to  use  the  twin 
screws  to  check  the  turning  of  the  '*  Mis- 
souri." On  the  other  hand,  it  is  insisted 
that  the  knowledge  of  her  Captain  that 
any  such  expedient  would  be  futile,  the 
brief  time  at  his  disposal  for  taking  any 
action,  and  the  fact  that  his  prompt  back- 
ing of  his  vessel  was  really  the  best  thing 
to  do,  meet  all  criticisms. 

As  to  the  third  question,  there  was  no 
second  and  independent  steering  gear  on 
the  "  Missouri  "  which  could  be  instantly 
resorted  to  in  case  of  failure  of  the  one 
in  use.  It  is  thought  better,  rather  than 
to  multiply  mechanism,  to  rely  upon  ac- 
quired skill  in  the  use  of  the  single  appa- 
ratus. This  position  is  strongly  assailed 
and,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  is  not  well 
taken. 

In  further  explanation  of  the  existing 
conditions  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
'*  Missouri  "  was  only  recently  commis- 
sioned, and  that  neither  her  officers  or 
men  had  had  time  to  become  familiar 
with  the  working  of  their  ship.  It  is  re- 
ported that  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
when  the  accident  occurred  her  Captain 
had  requested  permission  to  go  to  sea 
alone  in  order  to  make  trials  of  her  tac- 
tical qualities  prior  to  the  fleet  evolutions, 
and  that  this  request  was  denied.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  said  that  numbers  of  al- 
ready skilled  men  had  been  drafted  from 
other  ships  to  the  "  Missouri,"  so  that 
the  state  of  her  crew  was  far  from  one 
of  entire  ''  greenness."  If,  as  is  claimed, 
her  people  were  unskilled  in  her  manage- 
ment, a  satisfactory  explanation  is  yet  to 
be  offered  why  she  should  have  been  per- 
mitted to  take  her  place  in  the  line  and  so 
have  become  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
ships  maneuvering  with  her,  especially  at 
the  close  distance  maintained  under  the 
trying  conditions  of  squadron  practice. 

II.  The  second  disaster  not  only  im- 
perilled the  "  Missouri '  herself,  but  every 
soul  on  board  of  her,  and  resulted  in  the 
killing  of  thirty-two  men,  including  five 
officers,  a  loss  of  life  greater  than  that 
sustained  bv  the  navv  in  the  entire  Span- 
ish  war. 

It  took  place  while  the  crew  were  en- 


gaged at  target  practice  endeavoring  to 
make  a  record  for  speedy  firing  with  the 
heavy  guns.  Three  shots  had  been  fired 
from  one  of  the  12-inch  guns  in  the  after 
turret.  The  projectile,  weighing  some 
860  pounds,  had  been  inserted  in  the  bore 
and  two  of  the  four  cartridges  of  smoke- 
less powder  weighing  90  pounds  each 
had  followed  it.  While  the  third  car- 
tridge was  being  placed  the  powder  sud- 
denly ignited.  The  flame,  besides  filling 
the  turret,  passed  down  the  passage 
through  which  the  charges  are  hoisted 
from  the  handling  room  below,  which  is 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  magazine. 
The  cartridges  which  were  coming  up 
were  ignited  in  turn,  and  these  communi- 
cated fire  to  other  cartridges  in  the 
handling  room,  so  that  in  the  end  some 
1,600  pounds  of  smokeless  powder  was 
set  on  fire.  The  men  and  officers  in  the 
turret  and  handling  room  were  all  killed. 
That  the  magazine  was  not  blown  up  ap- 
pears to  have  been  due  to  the  extraordi- 
nary presence  of  mind  and  heroism  of  the 
gunner's  mate  stationed  therein,  who  in- 
stantly stopped  the  opening  through 
which  cartridges  are  passed  out  with  an 
empty  copper  cartridge  case  and  his 
clothing. 

The  Court  of  Inquiry  is  at  the  present 
writing  still  engaged  upon  its  delibera- 
tions, but  sufficient  information  is  at 
hand  to  make  it  most  probable  that  the 
accident  was  due  to  burning  material  left 
in  the  gun  after  the  firing  of  the  third 
shot.  In  the  old  muzzle  loading  guns 
explosions  from  this  cause  were  not  un- 
common. They  were  prevented  by  care- 
ful sponging  out  of  the  bore  between 
shots.  With  guns  which  open  at  the 
breech  it  has  been  customary  to  wash  out 
the  powder  chamber  with  a  stream  of 
water  from  a  hose,  but  in  the  later  types 
of  guns,  where  the  powder  chambers  are 
contracted  at  both  ends  so  that  water 
would  be  retained  in  them  in  considerable 
quantity,  this  is  hardly  practicable. 
Hence,  altho  some  navies,  the  Japanese  in 
particular,  still  continue  to  wash  out  their 
guns,  others  content  themselves  with  a 
fan-blast  of  air,  and  where  fast  record 
firing  is  going  on  there  is  a  strong  tend- 
ency to  omit  any  cleansing  at  all. 

It  has  been  generally  recognized  that 
the  chief  source  of  premature  ignition 
of  powder  in  the  gun  is  in  the  material 
of  which  the  cartridge  bag  is  made.     In 
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our  navy  these  bags  are  of  ordinary  un-        In  foreign  navies  there  have  been  many 
bleached    niiisHn,     mainly    in    a    single    accidents.      In    1893,    for   example,    the 
thickness.     As  this  is  of  loose  and  weak     British      battle      ship      "  Camperdown  " 
weave,  and,  besides,  thin,  a  few  bands  of    rammed  the  battle  ship  ''  Victoria  "  while 
woolen   tape   about   an    inch    wide    are    practicing  fleet  evolutions,  and  sank  the 
passed  around  it,  in  order  to  support  the    "  Victoria  "  instantly  with  all  on  board, 
weight   of    the    powder.      The    wool    is     Premature    explosions    have    repeatedly 
not  as  certainly  combustible  as  the  cotton    happened.     The  marvel  is  not  that  we 
is,  and  for  that  reason  is  objectionable,    have   such   accidents    in   our   navy,   but 
but  it  has  been  thought  that  the  small    that  there  are  so  few  of  them.     That  the 
amount   present  would   be  wholly   con-    two  ''  Missouri  "  disasters  should  reveal, 
sumed  under  the  intense  heat  of  the  ex-    after  the  event,  possible  errors  or  omis- 
plosion.     Some  difficulty  has  been  found    sions,   for  which  complete  explanations 
in  rapidly  introducing  these  bags,  owing    cannot  immediately  be  framed,  is  to  be 
to  their  looseness,  into  the  gun.     When    expected.    To  imagine  otherwise  is  mere- 
shots  from  12-inch  guns  are  fired  at  in-    ly  to  counsel   perfection   which    fallible 
tervals  of  about  35  seconds  apart,  it  is    humanity,  whether  in  the  navy  or  out  of 
hardly   necessary   to   say   that   fractions    it,  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  attaining, 
of  seconds  count.    Sailors  are  proverbial-        Much  has  been  said  in  the  public  press 
ly  rich  in  expedients,  and  under  the  great    concerning  the  strenuosity  of  the  present 
stress  of  active  competition  they  are  ab-    target  practice,  and  fear  is  expressed  lest 
normally    heedless    of    danger.      It    is    the    intense     rivalry     which    has    been 
known   that  they  have   repeatedly   ban-    created  between  different  vessels  of  the 
daged  cartridge  bags  with  many  turns    fleet  in  the  effort  to  increase  the  speed 
of  this  woolen  tape  so  as  to  make  them    of  firing  should  result  in  peril.     It  is  not 
stiffer  and  behave  more  like  the  metal    improbable   that   in   some   instances   the 
cases    of    fixed    ammunition,    which    is    margin    of    safety    has  been    exceeded, 
easier  handled.     It  is  also  known  that  a    But  in  what  great  competition  has  this 
short  time  before  this  disaster  the  "  Mis-    not  occurred  ? 

souri "  received  a  thousand  yards  of  It  may  seem  an  obvious  conclusion, 
woolen  tape.  As  cartridge  bags  are  sup-  but  the  nations  of  the  world  have  been  a 
plied  to  ships,  and  not  made  on  board  long  time  reaching  it,  that  shots  which 
of  them,  the  inference  that  the  extra  tape  do  not  hit  their  target  are  thrown  away, 
may  have  been  used  in  the  manner  stated  and  that  no  war  was  ever  settled  by  pav- 
is  not  unreasonable  and  would  account  ing  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  with  pro- 
for  the  burning  residue.  jectiles.     The  ship  which  first  plants  an 

Plainly  the  grave  public  interest  in  effective  projectile  in  the  vitaJ  part  of  her 
these  occurrences  really  concentrates  adversary  is  the  one  which  wins,  and 
itself  in  one  question,  and  that  is.  Were  David  Harum's  perversion  of  the  Golden 
they  true  accidents,  or  were  they  symp-  Rule,  ''  Do  unto  the  other  feller  as  he 
toms  of  deterioration  in  the  discipline  would  like  to  do  unto  you,  and  do  it 
and  efficiency  of  the  navy  ?  In  the  opin-  fust "  is  the  controlling  precept  of  mod- 
ion  of  the  writer,  there  is  nothing  symp-  ern  warfare  afloat.  Firing  that  is  both 
tomatic  about  them,  nor  anything  which,  rapid  and  accurate  is  absolutely  essential 
apart  from  the  immediate  distressing  re-  to  the  national  safety.  It  cannot  be  at- 
sults,  should  give  rise  to  any  serious  pub-  tained  without  practice  and  the  skill  that 
lie  apprehension.  The  modern  battle  comes  from  practice.  Wars  cannot  be 
ship  is  practically  a  new  tool.  It  cannot  waged  without  killing  men,  and  so  long 
be  manipulated  with  safety  until  skill  in  as  that  fact  exists  there  is  little  differ- 
its  use  has  been  attained.  ence    between    killing    men    during   the 

Every  new  machine  involving  great  process  of  teaching  and  during  the  proc- 
forces  kills  people  who  are  learning  to  ess  of  fighting.  Life  is  sacrificed  for  the 
use  it ;  this  is  true  of  all  engines,  trolley  country  exactly  as  much  in  one  case  as  in 
cars,    automobiles,     elevators,    firearms,    the  other. 

electrical  apparatus  and  so  on  through  a  Nor  are  these  disasters  without  their 
long  list ;  and  of  all  human  contrivances  reassuring  side.  Their  lessons  will  cer- 
the  modern  battle  ship  is  the  most  com-  tainly  be  heeded.  The  collision  will  re- 
plex.  suit  in  immediate  review  of  all  the  means 
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for  steering  and  of  the  question  of  pro-  No  accidents  of  this  sort  in  the  United 

viding  additional  and  independent  steer-  States    Navy    ever   go   unheeded.      The 

ing  gear.     No  more  "  green  ships  "  will  public  may  hear  little  about  it,  but  the 

be    ordered    immediately    into    squadron  introspection  will  be  thorough  and  com- 

formation.    The  new  vessel  after  joining  plete. 

the   flag  will   be   directed  to  drill  alone  Lastly,  the  country  may  congratulate 

until  she  becomes  proficient  in  individual  itself  upon  the  way  in  which  the  officers 

maneuvers,  and  even  after  that  she  will  and   men   of  the   "  Missouri  "   met   this 
be   required   to   drill   with   another   ship  •  terrible  strain.    Their  behavior  was  mag- 

until  the  two  unitedly  are  tactically  as  nificent.      There    was   not   the    slightest 

controllable  as  any  other  two  in  the  fleet,  failure   of   discipline   in   any   particular. 

The  explosion  will  cause  an  immediate  If  the  enlisted  men  were  "  green  "  they 

investigation   of   the   material     used     in  acted  like  veterans.    Every  expedient  for 

making  cartridge  bags,  and  probably  a  safety,  even  w^hen  the  self-destruction  of 

demand  upon  the  inventors  of  the  coun-  the   ship   seemed   inevitable,   was   coolly 

try  to  find  some  strong  fabric  which  will  and  promptly  applied.     The  cases  of  in- 

be  certainly  totally  consumed  by  the  fire  dividual  gallantry  were  not  only  many, 

in  the  gun.    All  safeguards  will  undergo  but  such  as  to  elicit  an  instant  expression 

renewed    scrutiny    and    additional    pro-  of  admiration  from  the  whole  fleet, 

visions  against  carelessness  or  error  will  New  York  CfTv. 
follow. 


$» 


Remember 

BY  LOUISE  DUNHA.M  GOLDSBERRY 

IT  was  long  ago ;  before  the  world  and  tangles  of  grass  wove  in  the  wind's  loom 

you  and  I  grew  old.    Do  you  remem-  and  spun  with  dreams, 

ber  it?     The  pimpernel-edge  of  the  And  such  dreams  !  Divinely  incoherent, 

long  path  in  from  the  street  ?    The  fringe  with    the    cricket's    fiddle-strings    atune 

of  coxcomb  and  snapdragon  and  bachel-  and  the  snap  of  grasshopper  and  all  the 

ors'  buttons  ?     And  larkspur  ?     And  the  unutterable  stridulation  in  the  grass,  and 

droop  of  touch-me-not  bells,  the  fleck  of  pulse  of  the  earth-heart  under  your  own. 

flame  where  the  poppies  grew  ?  Tymbal  and  flute  and  wee  bassoon — 

There  was  a  kitchen  window.  Remem-  that  infinite  insect  orchestration,  thrum- 

'ber  ?    Where  the  dew-plant  distilled  cool-  ming  through  lazy  noons.     Right  under 

ness  and  the  ice-plant  exuded  lucent  crys-  your    prone    idle    head    and    overflowed 

tals  ?  The  kitchen  window,  where  a  wine-  heart,  with  a  thousand  notes  and  meadow 

sap    tree   kept   tip-tapping   like   a   bare,  latration  and  thin,  sweet  iterancies. 

brown    ghost    against    the    frost-bound  The  persimmon  tree — the  persimmon 

pane  in  winter,  dropped  petals  and  bore  tree  stood  alone  in  a  mellow  field,  atop  of 

fruit  ?    Such  fruit !  white  with  a  blush  in  a  green  knoll.     Raccoon  and  you  wor- 

it,  and  velvet  crimson  skin.  shiped    there    in    pagan    cajolerie,  after 

Lush   grass?     You    never   heard   the  frost    nights.      When    the    Big    Dipper 

word,  but  the  bumble-bee  and  you  knew  spilled  hoar-spangles  and  the  grass  mat- 

the  sweetness  of  white  and  rosy  clovers,  ted  and  wrapped  in  the  sappy  roots  in 

and    the    infinite    fleet    of    burst    milk-  withered   wimple   and   the   winter   stars 

weed  pods  and  thistle  floss  sent  adrift,  strung  the  horizons.    The  blacks  up  road 

And  knew  nothing  softer  was  than  those  never  bothered  that  tree ;  they  had  caught 
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the  vague  ends  of  prehistoric  tattle  and         How  many  times  of  a  summer  day  did 

they  knew  of  a  sureness  that  every  night  you   cut  your   hps  on  new   sugar-cane? 

the   bones    interred    in    that   mound    set  And  your  fingers,  till  they  were  seamed 

themselves  to  their  sockets  and   danced  like  an  old  dame's  check  ?  And  how^  many 

all  night  around  the  persimmon  tree.  partridges  did  you  smuggle  into  the  shed 

But  you  ?     Oh,  you  and  raccoon,  that  when   you   stumbled   into  a  nest  in   the 

first   night    when    the    frost    seared    the  buckwheat    field?      And    did    not    dare 

rinds !    Shut  your  eyes,  and  you  can  hear  mourn  their  loss  to  mother,  when  the  cat 

the  dropping  of  nuts  back  in  the  star-lit  got  them ;  you  knew  she  would  look  sor- 

woods.      Just    now    and    then    a    patter  row  fully  out  of  those  sweet  dove-eyes, 

against  dead  leaves,  and  the  owl's  zvhoo-  And   somehow   you   remember  how   she 

whoo!    And  feel  that  delicious  shiver  of  used  to  call  the  buckwheat  field  the  jas- 

daring  and  fear  creep  down  your  spine,  per  sea  when  it  went  into  waves  with  the 

And  taste  the  sweet  pucker  of  that  first  wind's     ripple,     and     the     Bob     White 

persimmon  as  your  fond  tongue  clove  to  whistled  bonnily  out  of  its  deep, 
the  slippery  seed  and  sucked  nectars  from         And  the  walnuts  !     Never  knight  wore 

the  frost-burned   skin  and  your  greedy  scars  gaylier  than  you  carried  your  two 

fingers  pringled  w^ith  thorn-pricks !  stained  hands.     All  of  a   fall  afternoon 

The  wild  plum  thicket,  too,  across  the  you  sat  against  the  sunny  side  of  the  shed 
gossipping  brook.  A  dingle  out  of  eye-  and  hulled  those  walnuts,  pounding 
reach  from  the  road.  A  great  snow-burst  them  between  two  stones.  With  the 
in  spring.  Ah,  I  thought  so — you  smell  pungencies  of  the  spirting  juices  in  your 
a  whiff  of  its  breath  that  strangles  you  nostril  and  heart  a-big  with  pride  in  the 
with  its  memoried  sweetness !  Where  the  wet-coated-  heap  drying  their  yellow- 
winds  blow  in  from  your  boyhood  and  green  shag  into  wind-burnt  brown, 
lave  you  like  love's  lustration.  Pieded  Remember  ?  Before  the  world  and  you 
juicy  plums,  that  were  your  honest  spoils  and  I  grew  old? 

from  the  woods.  Washington,   D.  C. 

The  Autobiography  of  Herbert  Spencer 

BY  FRANKLIN  H»  GIDDINGS,  LL.D. 

[The  following  appreciative  review  of  the  "  book  of  the  year  "  is  by  the  Professor 
of  Sociology  in  Columbia  University.  We  are  pleased  to  announce  to  our  readers  that 
next  week  we  shall  print  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  articles  all  made  up  of  hitherto 
unpublished  letters  of  Herbert  Spencer.  These  letters  were  written  by  Spencer  to 
friends  in  America,  and  most  of  them  deal  with  the  charges  made  by  Henry  George  in 
"  A  Perplexed  Philosopher  "  that  Spencer  recanted  his  views  on  the  land  question  out  of 
deference  to  the  English  aristocracy.  These  letters  are  bound  to  cause  wide  comment, 
not  to  say  controversy. — Editor.] 

WITH  the  publication  of  the  Auto-  man  so  largely  through  the  medium  of 
biography*  of  Herbert  Spencer  his  letters  that  the  whole  work  was  es- 
the  world  has  learned  the  full  sentially  his  own  account  of  himself.  It 
story  of  the  lives  of  three  men,  who  has  recently  been  supplemented  by  two 
wrought  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  more  volumes  of  letters.  "  The  Life  and 
most  complete  transformation  of  human  Letters  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,"  in 
thought  since  recorded  history  began.  It  like  manner,  gives  us  a  picture  of  the 
is  a  story  told  for  the  most  part  by  these  man  that  is  on  the  whole  a  self-delinea- 
men  themselves.  The  "  Life  and  Letters  tion.  The  Spencer  Autobiography  is 
of  Charles  Darwin,"  not  only  contained  frankly  a  personal  narrative  and  self- 
an  autobiographic  chapter,  but  also  re-  analysis.  It  includes  but  few  of  the  au- 
vealed  the  career  and  character  of  the  thor's  own  letters.  It  is  throughout  a 
— self-conscious     production,     which     the 

♦The  Autobiography    ob'     Herbert     Spencer.      ■n„-„,;,-,  ^,^a  TJ,.^]f,.r  m^mriirc  ore^  nr,f 

New  yoru ;  p.  Appieton  &  Co.   2  vols.    $5.50.  Uarwui  ana  uuxiey  memoirs  are  not. 
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Partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  be- 
cause of  the  greater  range  and  construc- 
tive magnitude  of  Mr.  Spencer's  intel- 
lectual achievements,  his  Autobiography 
is  a  more  important  work  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  evolutionist  thought 
than  the  lives  of  Darwin  and  Huxley. 
It  is  also  something  besides.  Beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt  it  is  destined  to 
take  rank  as  one  of  the  two  or  three 
most  remarkable  self-portrayals  of  a  hu- 
man life  ever  committed  to  posterity. 
Those  friends  of  Mr.  Spencer  that  have 
for  some  time  been  familiar  with  its  con- 
tents have  not  been  guilty  of  exaggera- 
tion in  leading  the  public  to  expect  a 
work  comparable  in  its  unsparing  frank- 
ness with  the  ''  Confessions  "  of  Rous- 
seau, while  differing  from  that  work,  as 
the  heavens  from  the  bottomless  pit,  in 
the  character  of  the  truths  that  candor 
had  to  make  known.  The  only  other 
autobiography  that  can  be  put  in  the 
same  class  with  these  two  works  is  that 
of  Benjamin  Franklin. 


Herbert  Spencer,  Age  About  45 
Courtesy  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


These  facts  mark  Mr.  Spencer's  Auto- 
biography   for    enduring    pre-eminence. 
As   if   this   were    not    quite    distinction 
enougli,    however,   one    further   circum- 
stance  makes   it   unique   among   human 
documents.      Throughout   his   career   as 
a  philosopher  Mr.  Spencer  loved  to  in- 
sist that  we  can   size   up  the  minds  of 
men  and  women  by  observing  the  ratio 
that  generalities  bear  to  personalities  in 
their  conversation.     He  exhibited  a  fine 
scorn  of  that  popular  historical  writing 
which   dwells   chiefly   on    the   lives   and 
services  of  great  men.     Speaking  of  his 
own  journalistic  career,  he  gives  us  to 
understand  that  he  did  not  have  to  spend 
his  time  in  serving  up  popular  gossip, 
even  of  the  better  sort.    One  would  have 
expected  that  a  philosopher  entertaining 
such  views  would  prefer  to  let  his  own 
personality  fade  into  oblivion,  or  at  least 
that  he  would  have  felt  that  consistency 
demanded  that  he  should  let  his  scientific 
and  philosophical  writings  stand  as  the 
sole  record  of  his  existence.    Yet  we  find 
him  here  setting  forth  concrete 
personality — his  own  personal- 
ity— to    the    extent    of     1,154 
closely  printed  pages. 

No  other  apology  or  ex- 
planation is  offered  for  a  per- 
formance apparently  so  para- 
doxical than  the  prefatory  re- 
mark that  it  seemed  to  the 
author  that  a  natural  history  of 
himself  would  be  a  useful  ac- 
companiment to  the  books 
which  it  had  been  the  chief  oc- 
cupation of  his  life  to  write. 
t  And  in  truth  no  other  explana- 
tion is  needed.  One  has  only 
to  read  a  very  little  way  in  any 
chapter  of  these  two  volumes 
to  discover  that  the  apparent 
inconsistency  turns  altogether 
upon  the  meaning  that  we  at- 
tach to  the  term  personality. 
The  reader  searches  here  in 
vain  for  delectable  gossip. 
There  is  a  rigorous  exclusion 
of  insignificant  information. 
Every  fact  recorded  is  seen  to 
have  a  relation  to  some  other 
fact,  in  the  chain  of  cause  and 
effect.  Indeed,  if  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's own  rule  were  rigorously 
applied  to  this  narrative,  the 
astonishing    result    would    ap- 
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pear    that     generalization     actually     oc-  analysis?     In  one  sense  nothing,  in  an- 
cupies    nearly    as     large    a     proportion  other     sense     almost     everything.      The 
of    the    printed    space    as    it    does    in  chief  incidents  of  Mr.   Spencer's  career 
any   one   of   the   three    volumes    of   the  are  soon  told.     He  was  born  at  Derby, 
"  Principles  of  Sociology  "  or  in   either  England,  April  27th,   1820,  in   a  family 
one  of  the  volumes  of  the   "  Biology."  that  had  long  been  closely  associated  with 
What   Mr.    Spencer   has   actually   done,  Non-conformists'  movements.     His  par- 
then,  has  been  to  look  upon  himself  as  ents  and  most  of  his  immediate  relatives 
he  has  looked  upon  any  other  product  of  were  Wesleyans,  strongly  and  narrowly 
cosmic   evolution,   and   to   explain    him-  religious.     Most  of  them  were  intellec- 
self — to  write,  as  he  says,  "  a  natural  his-  tually  commonplace,  and  in  their  tastes 
tory  "  of  himself,  as  only  the  author  of  what  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  would  have 
the  "  Synthetic  Philosophy  "  could  do  it.  called  philistine.     But,  with  few  if  any 
Whether  instinct  or  reason  prompted  exceptions,  they  were  distinctly  superior 
him   to   undertake   the   task,   it   is   from  in    moral    character,    while    his    father, 
every  point   of  view   fortunate  that  he  William  George  Spencer,  and  his  uncle, 
achieved  it.     Whether  or  not  we  agree  the  Reverend  Thomas  Spencer,  who  had 
with  Mr.  Spencer  in  his  estimate  of  the  much   to   do  with   Herbert's   education, 
personal  element  in  human  history,  man-  were  men  of  unusual  intellectual  force, 
kind  by  and  large  does  not  live  on  ab-  Herbert   was   the   only   survivor   of   six 
stractions,  and  even  systems  of  philoso-  children,  and  in  his  childhood  he  asso- 
phy   would    lose   much    of   their   power  ciated  but  little  with  children  of  his  own 
to  appeal  to  successive  generations  if  the  age.     In  fact,  he  seems  to  have  been  an 
world  knew  nothing  of  the  lives  and  per-  almost   pathetically    solitary   little   chap, 
sonal    qualities    of    the    men    that   have  who  acquired  an  introspective  habit  and 
created  them.     In  his  preface  Mr.  Spen-  an   almost   abnormal   self-consciousness, 
cer  tells  us  that  whether  or  not  he  has  when  he  should  have  been  learning  to 
fully    succeeded    in    presenting    himself  take  himself  less  seriously  through  ex- 
objectively,  one  significant  truth  at  any  periences  with  boys  of  his  own  age  on  the 
rate     has     been     made     clear — namely,  playground.    Detesting  Latin  and  Greek, 
''  that    in    the    genesis    of   a    system    of  tho  compelled  by  his  uncle  to  study  them, 
thought  the  emotional  nature  is  a  large  never  reading  books  in  general  literature 
factor ;  perhaps  as  large  a  factor  as  the  or  history  if  he  could  avoid  them,  fond 
intellectual  nature."     If  this  is  true  of  of  mathematics  and  drawing,  and,  above 
the  genesis  of  thought  it  is  equally  true  all,  of  the  observational  study  of  nature, 
of  its  survival,  and,  when  all  is  said,  the  always  rebelling  against  authority,  often 
chief  factor  of  our  emotional  nature  is  flagrantly  disobedient,  he  refused  to  pre- 
the  sympathetic  interest  that  centers  in  pare  for  a  university  career,  and  after 
personality — in  the  story  of  a  human  life,  leaving   school   simply   drifted  into  one 
Certain  it  is,  therefore,  that  by  adding  occupation    after   another    until,    in   the 
his   Autobiography   to  the   long  list   of  thirties,  he  began  to  find  himself  as  an 
his  philosophical  writings,  by  revealing  independent  student  and  writer.    A  year 
with  astonishing  candor  his  qualities  as  was    spent   in   teaching,   eight   years   in 
a  human  being,  Mr.  Spencer  has  made  civil  engineering,  and  a  year  or  two  in 
himself  a  far  more  vital  influence  in  the  editorial   positions.     Then,  having  pub- 
future  intellectual  development  of  man-  lished  his  "  Social  Statics,"  he  found  oc- 
kind  than  he  could  have  been  if  his  sys-  cupation  for  a  time  as  a  writer  of  essays 
tem  of  philosophy  had  been  left  as  his  for  the  leading  reviews.     Such  was  the 
only  creative  work.     Thousands  of  men  strange   preparation    for   the   great   life 
will  catch  the  spirit  of  his  thought,  and  work  that  began  at  forty,  when  he  settled 
be  inspired  by  his  ideals,  who  might  never  down  to  arduous  and  continuous  labor 
have  turned  the  pages  of  his  philosophy,  on   the  ''  System   of   Synthetic   Philoso- 

What,  then,  of  this  story  in  particular?  phy." 
What  does  it  tell  us  of  Mr.  Spencer's  The  narrative  of  these  years  of  prep- 
life  that  we  did  not  know  before?  What  aration  occupies  the  entire  first  volume, 
qualities  does  it  reveal  as  characteristic  Of  mere  incidents  there  are  many,  of 
and  pre-eminent  that  we  might  not  have  unusual  interest  and  significance,  which 
suspected     but    for    this    self-conscious  it  would  be  worth  while  to  mention  if 
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space  permitted.     There  are  three   that 
ninst  not  he  passed  hy. 

It  may  he  douhted  whether  any  Amer- 
ican ])oy  reader  of  dime  novels,  fired  witli 
a  desire  to  flight  Indians,  ever  j^erformed 
such  a  feat  of  runaway  en(hirance  as 
Herbert  Spencer  did  at  the  age  of  tliir- 
teen,  when  he  shi)ped  out  of  his  uncle's 
house  at  Hinton  Charter  House  at  six 
o'clock  one  morning  and  tramped  back 
to  his  father's  home  in  Derby,  walking 
49  miles  the  first  day,  47  the  second  and 
20  the  third,  subsisting  meantime  on 
penny  rolls  and  water,  and  two  or  three 
glasses  of  beer.  As  a  civil  engineer  Mr. 
Spencer,  beginning  without  a  proper 
technical  education,  succeeded  in  holding 
positions  of  no  little  responsibility,  and 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  degree  of  phys- 
ical fearlessness  and  a  love  of  adventure 
that  would  not  have  been  suspected  by 
those  who  knew  him  in  his  later  years  of 
invalidism.  His  building  of  railway 
bridges  from  his  own  designs,  and  under 
his  own  responsible  superintendence, 
without  interfering  with  the  running  of 
trains,  was,  in  that  day  of  railway  be- 
ginnings, no  inconsiderable  feat  for  a 
mere  youth,  and  his  dare-devil  exploit 
with  a  runaway  railway  car  was  worthy 
of  a  Wyoming  frontiersman.  The  third 
incident,  revealing  another  side  of  his 
character — which  yet  was  all  of  a  piece 
with  his  habitual  disregard  of  authority 
and  conventionality — was  his  comrade- 
ship with  George  Eliot,  which,  without 
so  much  as  the  suggestion  of  a  love  af- 
fair about  it,  was  carried  to  the  extent 
of  almost  daily  walks  alone  with  her,  on 
the  terrace  of  Somerset  House,  and  fre- 
quent attendance  at  concerts  and  operas. 
Mr.  Spencer's  account  of  these  pre- 
liminary years  might  accurately  be  de- 
scribed as  a  study  of  the  relations  be- 
tween heredity  and  education.  He  goes 
minutely  into  an  examination  of  the 
physical,  mental  and  moral  qualities  of 
his  ancestors  on  both  the  maternal  and 
paternal  sides.  The  one  trait  that  he 
discovers  which  awakens  his  admiration 
is  their  chronic  rebellion  against  author- 
ity. Of  the  education,  which,  how- 
ever, it  may  have  been  intended  to 
make  himself  in  some  measure  tractable 
and  comformable  to  received  standards, 
wholly  failed  of  such  achievement,  he 
speaks  in  terms  that  show  how,  to  the 
end  of  life,  he  never  ceased  to  believe  in 


letting  each  individual  mind  work  out  its 
own  salvation,  save  in  so  far  as  it  can 
be  guided  hy  an  appeal  t(j  tiie  higher  emo- 
tional nature.  He  thinks  that  his  father 
and  uncle  could  have  made  him  obedient 
and  submissive  to  certain  kinds  of  mental 
discipline  if  they  had  gone  about  their 
task  in  the  right  way.  One  can  read 
between  the  lines  also  something  which 
Mr.  Spencer  himself  did  not  fully  realize 
— that  his  hatred  of  language  study  and 
of  SN'stematic  attention  to  literary  and  his- 
torical studies  was  quite  as  much  a  prod- 
uct of  bad  teaching  by  his  uncle  as  of 
any  inborn  qualities  of  mind,  for  it  is 
evident  from  his  whole  career  that  Mr. 
Spencer  never  had  difficulty  in  master- 
ing any  subject  that  he  became  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  to  apply  his  mind  to. 

It  is  in  his  estimates  of  the  mental  and 
moral  qualities  of  his  relatives  and 
friends,  quite  as  much  as  in  his  analysis 
of  himself,  that  Mr.  Spencer  reveals  the 
essential  qualities  of  his  own  personality. 
It  is  a  revelation  that,  on  the  whole,  con- 
firms the  impressions  that  the  world  has 
obtained  from  his  philosophical  writings. 
The  most  striking  characteristic  of  all 
these  personal  estimates  is  an  astonishing 
combination  of  frank  fearlessness  with 
restraint.  There  is  never  a  suggestion  of 
exaggeration.  There  is  neither  a  word 
of  too  much  praise  nor  a  yielding  to  the 
temptation  to  blame  beyond  measure.  In 
all  the  annals  of  family  biography  one 
will  search  in  vain  for  anything  more 
righteously  impartial  than  Mr.  Spencer's 
portrayal  of  his  father,  a  man  of  many 
admirable  gifts  and  sterling  qualities  of 
character,  but  lacking  in  generous  sym- 
pathy and  kindliness.  The  sentence,  "  He 
was  not  kind  to  my  mother,"  in  its  sim- 
plicity and  terrible  truthfulness  reads 
like  a  doom  pronounced  from  a  throne 
of  justice. 

This  quality  of  moderation  lends  the 
greatest  weight  to  all  that  Mr.  Spencer 
has  to  say  in  commendation  of  men 
whom  he  knew  well.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  single  instance  is  his  estimate 
of  Lewes.  After  Lewes'  death  scandal- 
ous tongues  made  free  with  his  reputa- 
tion, and  even  went  so  far  as  to  allege 
that  George  Eliot's  life  with  him,  in  later 
years  at  least,  had  been  a  disappointment. 
Mr.  Spencer  knew  him  intimately  and 
through  and  through,  and  his  unqualified 
denial  of  the  truth  of  these  stories  may 
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without  doubt  be  accepted  as  final.     Of    street,  and  throughout  his  stay  in  New 


York  he  had  a  feeHng  that  he  ought  to 
be  speaking  French,  as  in  Paris. 

No  Httle  impatience  will  be  expressed 
by  the  devotees  of  an  accepted  "  culture  " 
at  Mr.  Spencer's  almost  contemptuous 
characterization  of  the  Homeric  writings 


Lewes'  character  he  says 

"  But  alike  then  and  afterward,  I  was  im- 
pressed by  his  forgiving  temper  and  his  gen- 
erosity. Whatever  else  may  be  thought,  it  is 
undeniable  that  he  discharged  the  responsibili- 
ties which  devolved  upon  him  with  great  con- 
scientiousness, and  at  much  cost  in  self-sacri-  in  literature,  of  the  old  masters  in  paint- 
fice,  notwithstanding  circumstances  which  ing^  of  Ruskin's  judgments  as  an  art 
many  men  would  have  made  a  plea  for  re-  critic,  and  of  Carlyle  as  an  alleged  phi- 
pudiatmg  them."  losopher.     Without  for  a  moment  claim- 

In  Huxley  Mr.  Spencer  saw  only  one  ing  that  Mr.  Spencer  was  a  competent 
fault,  the  inability  to  say  "  no  "  to  the  judge  of  either  literature  or  art,  it  must 
ceaseless  demands  of  all  sorts  of  good  in  justice  be  remarked  that  he  always 
causes  upon  his  patience  and  limited  fund  gives  a  reason  for  his  own  view,  and  that 
of  physical  strength.  To 
his  devoted  American 
friend  Youmans  Mr. 
Spencer  awards  that 
measure  of  credit  and 
gratitude  which  was  to 
have  been  expected. 

As  in  his  estimates  of 
men,  so  in  his  judgments 
of  peoples,  of  tendencies, 
and  of  certain  ideas  that 
have  held  sway  over  the 
human  mind,  Mr.  Spen- 
cer is  ever  scrupulous, 
even  when  he  is  seem- 
ingly, from  the  point  of 
view  of  his  opponents, 
most  dogmatic  and  per- 
verse. Writing  of  his 
visit  to  America  in  1882, 
he  is  at  pains  to  say  that, 
contrary  to  what  he  had 
been  led  to  expect,  the 
Americans  are  not  in- 
trusive. His  wish  to  be 
imdisturbed  on  account 
of  his  weariness  and  ill- 
health  was  everywhere 
respected.  He  was  over- 
awed when  he  reflected 
that  the  Atlantic  coast 
cities  which  he  visited 
were  but  the  fringe  of  a 
vast  realm  stretching 
westward,  and  he  pre- 
dicts that  America  is  to 
become  the  most  power- 
ful nation  of  the  world. 
He  greatly  admired 
Fairmount  Park  and 
Central    Park.      Fifth 

Avenue     impressed     him     Herbert  Spencer's  Mother  at  Twenty  Years.     From  "  An  Autobiography 
as  finer  than  anv  Ene'lish  ^^  Herbert  spencer."    copyright   D.  Appleton  &  Co..  1904. 
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his  readers  can  therefore  appraise  it  for 
themselves.  He  cannot  endure  Homer 
because  "  the  ceaseless  repetition  of  bat- 
tles and  speeches  is  intolerable  "  to  him. 
His  criticism  of  the  old  masters  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  is  made  by  technically 
well  trained  critics  of  to-day — namely,  that 
they  had  none  of  that  sense  of  "  values  " 
which  was  first  discovered  by  the  Dutch 
school.  His  objection  to  Ruskin,  not- 
withstanding numerous  "  passages  of 
great  eloquence/'  is  aroused  by  "  multi- 
tudinous absurdities ;  "  and  while  finding 
much  in  Carlyle  to  admire,  he  cannot  rate 
Carlyle  as  a  philosopher,  because,  "  in- 
stead of  thinking  calmly,  as  the  phi- 
losopher above  all  others  does,  he 
thought  in  a  passion." 

Perhaps  the  very  best  example  that  the 
Autobiography  affords — in  fact,  the  best 
that  Mr.  Spencer's  waitings  anywhere 
afford — of  this  habit  of  his  mind  of  going 
instantly  to  the  core  of  things,  and  ar- 
riving at  a  judgment  of  essentials  which 
thenceforth  could  not  be  shaken  by  any 
accumulation  of  incidentals,  is  found  in 
the  story  of  his  uncompromising  rejec- 
tion of  Kant's  "Critique  of  Pure  Reason" 
as  philosophical  humbug.  He  condemned 
this  famous  work  because  he  found  it  to 
be  pre-eminently  an  expression  of 
"  that  belief  in  the  unqualified  supremacy  of 
reason  "  which  "  is  the  superstition  of  philos- 
ophers. Without  showing  any  warrant,  or 
making  any  attempt  to  show  a  warrant  (there 
being,  in  fact,  no  warrant  to  be  shown),  they 
assume  that  in  each  step  throughout  an  argu- 
ment the  dependence  of  conclusion  upon 
premises,  which  in  the  last  resort  is  an  intui- 
tion, has  a  validity  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  kind  of  intuition :  the  truth  being,  con- 
trariwise, that  it  has  a  smaller  validity.  A  sim- 
ple intuition,  such  as  that  by  which  we  appre- 
hend Space  as  external,  has  a  clearness  and 
strength  transcending  that  of  a  series  of  such 
internal  intuitions,  constituting  an  argument." 

It  is  not  easy  to  summarize  in  a  few 
words  the  net  impression  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's mind  and  character  which  one  ob- 
tains from  these  judgments  of  men  and 
things,  these  analyses  of  himself,  and 
this  record  of  the  incidents  and  struggles 


of  his  life.  The  second  volume  is  taken 
up  with  the  story  of  the  genesis  and  writ- 
ing of  the  "  Synthetic  Philosophy,"  and 
with  comments  upon  the  men  and  things 
that  interested  him  in  the  latter  half  of 
his  life.  It  deepens  the  impression  al- 
ready made  by  what  was  known  of  his 
career  before  and  immediately  after  his 
death,  that  his  unfaltering  devotion  to 
this  work  was  one  of  the  superbly  heroic 
achievements  that  have  marked  the  evo- 
lution of  human  thought  no  less  than  the 
creation  of  political  states.  Throughout 
it  all,  and  throughout  the  incidents  of  his 
earlier  life,  and  revealed  in  his  attitude 
toward  men  and  events  as  set  forth  in 
this  Autobiography,  Mr.  Spencer  appears 
as  a  man  whose  emotional  nature,  to 
which  he  attaches  so  much  importance, 
was  quite  as  unusual  as  his  intellect.  And 
yet  it  is  not  an  emotional  nature  of  charm 
and  attractive  quality,  so  characteristic  of 
Huxley,  or  even,  in  a  more  serene  sort, 
of  Darwin.  It  is  the  emotional  nature  of 
a  man  whose  ruling  passion  is  justice 
rather  than  generosity.  The  reader  finds 
himself  almost  wishing  at  times  that  this 
remarkable  nature  were  not  so  finely  bal- 
anced. One  misses  the  spontaneous  ex- 
uberance that  goes  with  self-forgetful- 
ness.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  that  re- 
sistless impulse  now  and  then  to  do  and 
say  unexpected  things  that  made  Huxley 
so  lovably  human.  One  finds  one's  self 
asking,  time  after,  time,  whether  Mr. 
Spencer,  quite  as  regardless  of  social  con- 
ventionality as  George  Henry  Lewes  was, 
could  have  loved  a  woman  passionately 
enough  to  have  set  reputation  and  world- 
ly success  at  naught  and  run  away  with 
her  as  Lewes  ran  away  with  Marian 
Evans,  and  one  is  obliged  to  answer  that 
the  thought  is  quite  incredible.  Uncom- 
promising truthfulness,  absolute  candor, 
a  dispassionate  love  for  justice  and  that 
calm  ''  forecasting "  of  utilities  and 
probabilities  that,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
were  characteristic  of  his  ancestors,  these 
were  Mr.  Spencer's  virtues  and — his 
limitations ! 

New  York  City. 
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Female  Confessions 

Two  anonymous  books  have  just  ap- 
peared in  the  Hterary  world  Hke  twin  ad- 
venturesses with  masks  over  their  faces. 
One  *  is  written  by  a  young  woman  who 
confesses  other  people's  sins  against  her- 
self, and  the  other  t  by  a  married  woman 
who  goes  a  step  further  and  confesses 
her  own  sins.  Marguerite  is  beautiful, 
educated  and  cherishes  the  ambition  to  be 
an  artist.  This  is  why  she  refuses  one 
lover  in  the  first  chapter,  four  in  the  sec- 
ond, and  establishes  herself  in  a  garret 
in  Chicago  with  her  wings  and  canvas 
stretched  to  meet  fame.  Suffering,  hard- 
ship, hunger  follow,  but  not  fame.  Also 
the  men  give  her  unnecessary  trouble. 
The  amazing  thing  is  that,  being  so 
chilling  in  her  manner,  she  should  be  an- 
noyed by  so  much  dubious  attention.  And 
the  reader  is  obliged  to  infer  that  she 
often  misinterprets  the  glittering  general- 
ity of  masculine  admiration  for  some- 
thing more  intimate.  Thus,  when  an  old 
man  comes  in  and  offers  her  a  sandwich, 
she  shows  him  the  door,  not  because  her 
pride  is  offended  but  because  she  suspects 
him  of  the  most  sinister  designs  upon  her 
morals. 

But,  unlike  most  books  of  this  kind,  it 
is  not  written  to  exploit  the  author's 
rabid  defense  of  her  virtue,  but  to  explain 
how  she  lost  it  through  no  fault  of  her 
own,  for  she  clings  to  it  with  frigid 
tenacity  to  the  end  ;  but,  having  confessed 
that  her  pictures  are  bad,  she  is  incon- 
sistent enough  to  cherish  a  grievance 
against  the  world  for  not  encouraging 
her.  She  is  especially  bitter  against  Chi- 
cago, 

"  A  city  that  receives  its  opinions  by  mail 
can  never  become  an  art  center.  An  Angelus 
might  be  painted  in  Chicago  and  yet  bear  the 
mark  of  Cain.  Singers,  arising  in  the  coun- 
try, go  to  Chicago  to  lose  their  voices.  Music- 
loving  Germans  go  there  to  learn  to  despise 
the  grand  opera.  Country  districts  that  hate 
art^  send  representatives  to  that  town ;  indeed, 
it  is  made  up  of  country  places,  composed  of 


*  Confessions    of    Makgderitb.        New    York : 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.     $1.50. 
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men  and  women  whose  physical  energies  have 
been  narrowly  confined.  They  are  the  hard 
visaged  apostles  of  the  material,  and  here  they 
find  an  atmosphere  that  is  best  suited  to  them. 
To  such  people  success  is  the  Man  Child  and 
energy  is  the  Virgin." 

This  paragraph  indicates  the  bitterness 
of  her  mind,  and  it  is  a  fair  example  of 
her  acid  literary  style.  And  even  she  has 
not  escaped  the  contaminating  influences 
of  her  surroundings.  Being  hungry  one 
day  she  refers  indignantly  to  the  "  Noon 
whistles  blowing  for  the  artisan."  "  Who 
blows  the  noon  whistle  for  struggling 
art?  "  This  is  pathetic,  of  course,  but  it 
is  what  she  calls  Chicago  pathos.  There 
is  nothing  to  show  that  she  deserved  a 
call  to  dinner.  When  the  struggling  art- 
ist does  something  of  equal  worth  to  the 
world  she  will  share  the  brick  mason's 
privileges.  It  is  not  so  bad  to  starve — it 
is  often  respectable  and  sometimes  illus- 
trious to  do  so.  The  trouble  with  Mar- 
guerite is  that  she  lacks  the  genius  of 
her  calling,  and  her  success  will  consist 
in  having  written  a  book  in  which  she 
tells  the  worst  about  everything. 

In  the  other  book,/, the  author  declares 
*'  a  woman  tells  the  truth  about  herself," 
and  she  challenges  those  who  are  without 
sin  to  cast  the  first  stone.  This  is  an  old 
trick,  to  grime  innocence  with  a  dark 
hint  of  kinship.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
best  women  are  not  so  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  themselves  as  is  this 
woman  whose  blood-heated  imagination 
traces  every  motive  and  emotion  to  an 
erotic  source.  She  disgraces  the  elo- 
quence and  innocence  of  beauty  by  con- 
fessing a  smile  and  then  agonizing  over 
the  depravity  of  having  thus  beguiled  the 
eyes  of  a  man.  The  criminality  consists 
in  the  sinister  interpretation  she  places 
upon  her  action.  A  good  woman  may 
live  charmingly  without  repenting  of  any 
man's  admiration,  because  she  accepts  it 
as  a  part  of  human  nature's  order  and  not 
as  a  proof  of  her  own  alluring  depravity. 

It  is  a  1)ad  sign  anyhow  when  women 
begin  to  confess.  It  is  morally  debili- 
tating to  the  race,  even  when  it  is  done  in 
fiction,  because  it  tends  to  destroy  the 
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ideal  of  the  sanctity  of  womanhood.  Be- 
sides women  do  not  know  how  to  con- 
fess. Sin  makes  them  insincere,  dra- 
matic. They  take  themselves  too  much 
to  heart,  they  pity  themselves  and  sob 
back  comments  to  the  reader  or  priest 
while  they  gaze  at  their  tear-stained  faces 
in  the  mirror  of  their  imagination.  And 
once  they  get  the  confessing  mania  they 
surpass  the  meanest  reprobate  in  defam- 
ing themselves. 

Some  Music  Books 

Among  the  most  welcome  of  all  the 
volumes  thus  far  announced  in  that  im- 
portant series  called  ''  The  Musicians'  Li- 
brary "  are  the  two  recently  issued  con- 
taining selections  respectively  from  the 
piano  transcriptions  of  Liszt*  and  the 
songs  of  Brahms,  the  latter  of  which,  in- 
deed, is  the  first  gathering  of  its  kind  of 
the  Brahms  Lieder  that  has  ever  been 
made.  In  these  books  the  high  standard 
of  excellence  set  by  the  first  issues  of  the 
series  has  been  ably  maintained.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  music  lover  as  yet  un- 
acquainted with  this  "  Musicians'  Li- 
brary "  it  should  be  noted  that  while  the 
plan  of  the  series  is  to  include  all  the 
masterpieces  of  song  and  piano  music,  it 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  old- 
fashioned  anthologies  of  "  choice  selec- 
tons  "  in  bulky  sets  of  fragmentary  vol- 
umes. In  short,  its  scope  is  unique  in 
that  it  seeks  to  gather  into  well-made 
volumes  of  uniform  style  the  best  work 
of'  the  best  composers,  edited  by  living 
men  of  authority — each  volume  to  be  in- 
dependent, complete  in  itself,  and  sold  by 
itself. 

In  the  book  of  Liszt  Transcriptions 
Mr.  Spanuth  has  brought  together  a 
finely  representative  selection  of  the  great 
Abbe's  works  in  this  class.  There  are 
"  The  Nightingale,"  founded  on  a  mel- 
ody by  Alabieff ;  paraphrases  of  two  Po- 
lish songs  by  Chopin ;  two  free  improvi- 
sations on  waltz  themes  by  Schubert  (of 
the  nine  gathered  under  Liszt's  title 
"Soirees  de  Vienne")  ;  three  transcrip- 
tions of  Schubert's  songs ;  piano  arrange- 
ments of  songs  bv  Franz,  Schumann  and 

♦Twenty  Piano  Transcriptions  by  Franz 
Liszt.  Edited  by  August  Spanuth.  (The  Musi- 
cians' Library.)  Boston:  Oliver  Ditson  Company. 
$1.50. 

Forty  Songs  by  Johannes  Brahms.  Edited  by 
James  Huneker.  (The  Musicians'  Library.)  Bos- 
ton :  Oliver  Ditson  Company.     .51.50. 


Mendelssohn ;  two  of  the  improvisations 
known  as  the  "  Soirees  Miisicales  de  Ros- 
sini; "  one  of  Paganini's  Grandes  Etudes, 
and  the  opera  fantasias,  Berceuse,  from 
(jounod's  "Queen  of  Sheba;"  para- 
phrase on  the  celebrated  quartet  from 
Verdi's  *'  Rigoletto,"  and  three  Wagner 
transcriptions :  spinning  song  from  "  The 
Flying  Dutchman,"  Evening  Star  from 
''  Tannhauser,"  and  Lisa's  Bridal  Pro- 
cession from  "  Lohengrin."  This  music 
is  prefaced  by  a  short,  succinct,  readable 
summary  of  Liszt's  life  and  work,  in 
which  the  editor  holds  (and  we  heartily 
agree  with  him)  that  the  musical  world 
knows  too  little  of  Liszt's  compositions ; 
that  "  the  time  has  come  to  let  the  light 
of  Liszt's  works  dissipate  the  haze  of  a 
more  or  less  mysterious  admiration  sur- 
rounding his  name."  That  Mr.  Spanuth's 
attitude  toward  his  composer  is  the  sane 
and  wise  one  is  shown  conclusively  when 
he  says :  "  There  are  still  many  musicians 
and  writers  on  musical  topics  too  fond  of 
posing  as  detractors  of  Liszt ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  also  too  many  en- 
thusiasts who,  blindfolded  and  drunk 
with  admiration,  undertake  to  overpraise 
everything  Liszt  has  done  and  written ; 
and  to  passionately  dispute  every  argu- 
ment brought  forward  by  his  most  ben- 
evolent critics.  It  would  certainly  be 
better  to  leave  arrogant  and  unjust  at- 
tacks unanswered,  and  instead  work  for 
the  propagation  of  Listz's  works  and 
ideas."  It  is  just  such  a  labor  of  love 
that  has  been  accomplished  in  this  vol- 
ume, carefully,  conscientiously  and  suc- 
cessfully. It  will  delight  many  a  devotee 
of  music  who  already  knows  something 
of  Liszt's  wonderful  piano  transcrip- 
tions, and  should  bring  new  delights  to 
many  another  whose  knowledge  is  not  so 
extensive ;  and  so  is  an  example  of  the 
best  kind  of  agency  for  the  propagation 
of  the  lofty  and  beautiful  music  of  one 
of  the  noblest  spirits  that  ever  blessed  the 
world. 

From  the  196  songs  for  solo  voice 
written  by  Johannes  Brahms  Mr. 
Huneker  has  culled  his  forty  with  wis- 
dom and  skill,  and  the  result  is  a  delight- 
ful selection.  It  is,  moreover,  what  he 
claims  for  it:  "A  just  representation  of 
the  Brahms  song  literature,"  and  ranges 
from  "The  Little  Sandman,"  No.  4  of 
the  Volks-kinderUeder,  which  was  writ- 
ten for  the  children  of  Robert  and  Clara 
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Scluimann,  to  *'  In  Siinimcr  l^'iclds  " 
( Fcldeinsamheit,  Op.  86,  No.  2),  "  Love 
Song"  (Muwelicd,  Op.  71,  No.  5),  and 
'' A  Thought  Like  Music  (IVie  Mclo- 
dicn,  Op.  105,  No.  i).  The  singer  to 
whom  the  songs  of  Brahms  are  unknown 
could  find  no  hetter  way  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  them  than  through  this 
collection.  In  his  introductory  comment 
Mr.  Huneker,  who  is  the  most  brilliantly 
clever  of  all  our  writers  on  musical 
topics — tho  not  always  the  most  judi- 
cious— succeeds  fairly  well  in  curbing 
his  tendency  to  hyperbole,  paradox  and 


extravagant  statement 


.     If  it  is  not  quite 
is   little   dispute   over 


true  that  "  there 
Brahms's  right  to  rank  with  Schubert, 
Schumann  and  Franz  as  a  great  master 
of  lyric  art,"  it  should  be  true,  and  no 
doubt  will  come  to  be  true  one  of  these 
days.  We  hold  no  quarrel  with  this  edi- 
tor because  Brahms  is  one  of  his  musical 
gods.  Certainly  the  songs  he  has  gath- 
ered from  that  Titan's  store  do  ''  all  con- 
tain beautiful  music,"  and  besides,  they 
are  different  from  other  songs — distinc- 
tive, individual  and  characteristic  of  their 
creator.  They  are  not  easy  songs  to  sing, 
many  of  them,  as  Mr.  Huneker  says, 
making  exacting  demands  upon  the 
singer's  intelligence,  musicianship  and 
emotional  powers — but  alike  to  those  who 
can  sing  them  and  to  those  who  hear 
them  sung  aright  they  oring  genuine 
pleasure  of  the  highest  kind. 

Both  books,  printed  bv  D.  B.  Updike 
at  the  Merrymount  Press,  have  been 
handsomely  made.  Probably  no  clearer 
or  more  beautiful  music  page  was  ever 
printed  in  America. 

In  The  Corona  Song  Book"^  Mr. 
William  C.  Hoff  has  gathered  and  ar- 
ranged for  school  use  141  part  songs, 
choruses,  oratorio  selections,  hymns  and 
patriotic  songs,  and  the  collection  ap- 
pears to  be  eminently  well  suited  for  the 
purpose  in  view.  The  selections  are  ar- 
ranged in  two,  three  and  four  parts,  mak- 
ing them  available  for  various  school 
grades.  Many  of  the  best  lyrical  com- 
posers are  represented  by  pieces  of 
melodic  and  harmonic  excellence.  The 
book  is  modern  in  arrangement  and  ma- 
terial ;  and  we  are  told  that  in  making  the 

•  The  Corona  Song  Book.  A  Choice  Collection 
of  Choruses  Designed  for  the  Use  of  High  Schools, 
Grammar  Schools,  etc.  Selected,  Compiled  and  Ar- 
ranged hy  WiUiam  C.  Hoff,  Director  of  Music  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  Yonkers.  N.  Y.  Boston  :  Ginn  & 
Company.     $1.00. 


selections  both  of  music  and  words  the 
compiler  had  the  help  and  the  friendly 
criticism  of  "  many  of  the  leading  com- 
posers and  musicians  of  the  country." 
The  collection,  as  a  whole,  makes  a  nota- 
ble advance  over  the  old-fashioned  song 
books  in  use  in  American  schools  a  few 
years  ago,  and  compares  favorably  with 
the  best  of  those  in  use  to-day.  The  one 
or  two  innovations  noted  (such  as  the 
humming,  instead  of  playing,  of  certain 
accompaniments),  without  being  in  any 
way  startling,  are  interesting  and  have 
probabl}'  been  tried  with  success  in  the 
schools  where  the  author's  labors  have 
lain.    The  book  is  attractively  made. 

The  compilers  of  the  New  First 
Musie  Reader''  have  made,  on  the 
whole,  an  attractive  collection  of  melo- 
dies for  sight  singing  by  the  youngest 
public  school  pupils.  The  statement  is 
made  in  the  preface  that  the  plan  of  the 
little  book  is  "  the  result  of  careful  study 
of  the  child's  intellectual  and  emotional 
nature,  child  melody  and  poetry  and  the 
child's  school  environments,"  and  that  the 
melodic  settings  faithfully  interpret  the 
spirit  of  the  poetry  which  illustrates  the 
different  moods  of  child  life.  This  may 
be  true  for  the  most  part,  but  where,  for 
its  accomplishment,  the  authors  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  provide  new 
musical  settings  for  the  words  of  certain 
fine,  old  songs  the  result  is  not  happy. 
The  one  glaring  fault  of  the  book,  in 
short,  is  that  like  so  many  music  books 
of  the  day,  religious  and  other,  it  con- 
tains examples  of  this  kind  of  vandal- 
ism. Rather  than  spoil  an  old,  favorite 
song  by  meddling  with  its  melody,  leave 
it  out  of  your  book.  Of  kindred  fatuity 
is  the  way  the  poetry  has  been  knocked 
out  of  Brahms's  beautifully  simple  little 
song,  "  The  Little  Sandman  "  b\-  calling 
it  "  The  Little  Dustman." 

How  Georg-e  Rogers  Clark  Won 
the  Northwest  f 

The  exploit  of  George  Rogers  Clark 
in  seizing  the  strongholds  of  the  North- 
west and  thus  opening  the  Western  door 
to  the  American  Republic  has  never  been 

*  New  First  Music  Reader.  Tit/  James  M.  Mc- 
Lauijhlin,  Ocorgc  A.  Vea::ie  and  M\  ir.  Gilchrist. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Company. 

t  How  Gi'"0RGE  Rogers  Clark  Won  ti:e  North- 
west, AND  Other  Essays  in  Western  History. 
By  Rcuhen  Gold  Thwaiies.  Chicago :  A.  C.  Mc- 
Ciurg  &  Co      1903. 
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told  in  so  scholarly  a  fashion,  or  with 
such  vivid  detail  as  in  Mr.  TInvaitcs's 
new  book  of  essays.  It  is  a  wonderful 
picture — the  vast  hunting  ground  north 
of  the  Ohio;  the  inrush  of  Kentucky  set- 
tlers, kept  south  of  the  Ohio  by  the  Brit- 
ish control  of  the  French  hamlets  and 
the  frontier  forts ;  the  project  of  the  he- 
roic Kentuckian,  Clark,  to  seize  these 
centers  of  British  influence ;  his  raising 
volunteers  from  among  the  backwoods- 
men ;  the  movement  of  his  flotilla  down 
the  Ohio,  and  the  rapid  march  to  Kal- 
kaskia ;  its  seizure,  and  the  advance  to- 
ward Vincennes,  crossing  the  ''  drowned 
lands,"  fatigued  and  hungered,  wallow- 
ing on  through  the  swamps,  led  by  "  the 
man  of  iron  " ;  the  threat  to  the  villagers, 
and  the  attack  on  the  terrorized  fort,  fol- 
lowed by  the  unconditional  surrender — 
all  this  dramatic  movement  is  made  to 
line  with  a  wealth  of  detail,  accurate, 
trustworthy  and  suggestive.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  conquest,  because  of  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  treaty  of  peace,  is  hard  to 
overestimate. 

Following  the  leading  essay  is  a  skil- 
ful treatment  of  the  rather  arid  subject 
of  "  The  Division  of  the  Northwest  into 
States."  This  dry  stratum  is  followed 
by  a  story  of  "  The  Blackhawk  War," 
which  any  boy  would  read  with  avidity, 
tho  the  scholarly  sense  of  proportion 
and  values  is  never  lost.  If  we  find  the 
stockade  forts,  the  Indian  scouts,  the 
'*  hot  trail,"  and  pursuit  and  battle,  we 
find  also  the  significance  of  it  all  for  our 
Western  history.  Next  we  have  ''  The 
Story  of  Mackinac,"  filled  with  the  1:0- 
mantic  lives  of  Nicolet,  Joliet  and  Mar- 
quette. "  The  Story  of  La  Pointe,"  "  A 
Day  on  Braddock's  Road,"  "  Early  Lead 
Mining  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,"  and 
an  essay  on  the  ''  Draper  Manuscripts  " 
complete  the  volume.  The  last  is  a  brief 
sketch  and  a  tribute  to  L.  C.  Draper,  who 
made  that  rich  collection  of  sources  for 
Western  history  now  in  the  library  of 
the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society. 

A  Critical  Study  of  the  Various  Dates  As- 
signed to  the  Birth  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus. By  Henry  Vignaud.  London:  Henry 
Stevens. 

Mr.  Henry  Vignaud,  the  scholarly 
First  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy in  Paris,  has  just  issued  a  neatly 


HENRY  VIGNAUD 

Author  of  "  A  Critical  Study  of  the  Various  Dates 
Assigned  to  the  Birth  of  Christopher  Columbus  " 

printed  monograph  devoted  to  the  much 
discussed  question  of  the  real  date  of  the 
birth  of  the  discoverer  of  America.  In 
the  picturesque  little  village  of  Bagneux, 
within  sight  of  the  walls  of  the  French 
capital,  Mr.  Vignaud  resides  in  a  com- 
modious house,  where  he  works  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  libraries  of  Americana  that  ex- 
ists outside  of  the  United  States.  When 
he  quits  the  Embassy,  late  in  the  after- 
noon, the  hard-worked  diplomat  becomes 
the  equally  hard-worked  man  of  letters, 
ensconces  himself  in  his  cozy  study  at  one 
end  of  the  long  library  building,  where 
he  remains,  except  for  a  short  break  for 
the  evening  meal,  till  far  into  the  night. 
In  this  way  Mr.  Vignaud  has  found  the 
time  to  produce  his  "  Toscanelli  and 
Columbus  "  and  other  books  relating  to 
geography  and  discovery.  He  is  now^ 
giving  the  final  touches  to  a  very  im- 
portant volume  devoted  to  the  life  of 
Columbus  before  the  period  of  the  voy- 
ages of  discovery.  The  present  little  vol- 
ume will  eventually  form  a  chapter  in 
this  larger  work.  After  presenting  all 
the  known  facts  concerning  this  birth 
date,  and  after  carefully  weighing  the 
pros  and  cons,  Mr.  Vignaud  concludes 
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as  follows:  '*  If  logic  has  not  lost  all  its 
rights,  the  fact  that  Columbus  was  born 
in  145 1  is  as  solidly  estabhshed  as  many 
other  events  which  have  become  his- 
torical, and  which  no  one  has  been  bold 
enough  to  question." 

Sandro  Botticelli.  By  Julia  Cortwri^ht  (Mrs. 
Ady).  New  York:  E  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  75 
cents  net. 

Julia  Cortright  is  steeped  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  She  has 
written,  among  other  things,  an  admir- 
able monograph  on  Raphael  and  charm- 
ings  -histories  of  the  d'Este  sisters ;  so 
that  we  felt  justified  in  expecting  an  ex- 
cellent life  of  Botticelli  from  her  pen. 
It  is  true  that  her  pleasant,  discursive 
style  is  better  adapted  to  a  lengthy  his- 
tory than  to  the  little  Popular  Library  of 
Art  series.  But  she  has  certainly  shown 
great  lack  of  discrimination  in  using  the 
few  pages  at  her  disposal  in  recounting 
anecdotes  of  the  artist's  family  and  giv- 
ing rambling  descriptions  of  pictures, 
when  an  analysis  of  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  Botticelli's  style  and  serious 
critcism  of  his  works  are  infinitely  more 
important.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
Mrs.  Ady  has  relied  on  her  general 
knowledge  of  art  and  made  little  prepara- 
tion for  this  life  of  Botticelli.  The  book 
is  pleasant  reading  and  contains  some  de- 
sirable information,  but  the  workman- 
ship is  careless  and  the  language  often 
loose.  It  is  a  pity,  for  Botticelli  is  one  of 
the  most  subtle  of  artists.  His  strange, 
morbid  women  halt  between  harmonious 
paganism  and  penitent  Christianity,  and 
yet  they  have  a  poetic  charm  of  their 
own  which  few  can  understand,  while 
the  unrivaled  beauty  of  his  line  composi- 
tion is  almost  hidden  from  the  unin- 
structed.  It  is  concerning  these  things 
that  many  desire  to  be  enlightened. 

Extracts  from  Adam's  Diary.    By  Mark  Twain. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  $1.00. 

Formerly  Mark  Twain  used  to  write 
very  large  books ;  now  he  writes  very 
small  ones,  but  they  are  just  as  funny. 
He  has  always  considered  it  his  duty  to 
champion  the  claims  of  Adam  to  a  place 
in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  and  was  the  first  to 
propose  a  monument  to  Adam,  for  to 
him,  as  he  truly  says,  the  human  race 
owes  much.     This  book  deals  with  the 


first  honeymoon  in  the  world's  history, 
which,  very  appropriately,  was  spent  at 
Niagara  Falls.  This  site  is  different  from 
that  formerly  given  by  the  historians,  but 
it  could  be  proved  by  the  testimony  of 
many  couples  that  Paradise  is  really  lo- 
cated at  Niagara  Falls.  On  careful 
examination  we  note  many  important 
particulars  in  which  the  literary  style  of 
this  work  differs  from  Mr.  Milton's 
treatment  of  the  same  subject.  Adam's 
scientific  ability  as  the  first  taxonomist 
has  never  been  so  well  brought  out  be- 
fore as  in  the  following  passage,  from 
his  observation  on  Cain,  after  the  family 
had  moved  to  Tonawanda: 

"  It  is  built  much  as  we  are,  but  its  method 
of  traveling  shows  that  it  is  not  of  our  breed. 
The  short  front  legs  and  long  hind  ones  indi- 
cate that  it  is  of  the  kangaroo  family,  but  it  is 
a  marked  variation  of  the  species,  since  the 
true  kangaroo  hops,  whereas  this  one  never 
does.  Still,  it  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
variety,  and  has  not  been  cataloged  before.  As 
I  discovered  it,  I  have  felt  justified  in  secur- 
ing the  credit  of  the  discovery  by  attaching  my 
name  to  it,  and  hence  have  called  it  Kanga- 
roorum  Adamiensis.  Three  Months  Later. 
.  .  .  It  must  have  been  a  young  one  when 
it  came,  for  it  has  grown  exceedingly  since.  It 
must  be  five  times  as  big,  now,  as  it  was  then, 
and  when  discontented  is  able  to  make  from 
twenty-two  to  thirty-eight  times  the  noise  it 
made  at  first.  Coercion  does  not  modify  this, 
but  has  the  contrary  effect.  For  this  reason 
I  discontinued  the  system.  She  reconciles  it  by 
persuasion,  and  by  giving  it  things  which  she 
had  told  it  previously  she  wouldn't  give  it." 

Borlase  and  Son.    By  T.  Baron  Russell.    New 
York:  John  Lane,  1 1.50. 

"  Mr.  Borlase,  indeed,  never  consid- 
ered religion  or  the  Bible  as  exercising 
any  relation  to  his  own  conduct ;  he  had 
too  high  an  opinion  of  their  Author  to 
suspect  them  of  any  ill-mannered  per- 
sonalities. Cursed  then  be  he,  bv  all 
means,  who  removed  his  neighbor's 
landmark.  .  .  .  There  was  nothing 
whatever  said  about  undermeasuring 
your  neighbor's  calico,  and  Mr.  Borlase's 
withers  were  unwrung."  This  passage, 
dropped  casually,  as  it  were,  somewhere 
near  the  middle  of  the  book,  might  well 
have  been  put  at  the  first  as  a  text,  or 
at  the  end  as  a  summing  up,  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  who  shares  with  his 
son  the  honor  of  providing  a  title. 
Honored  vestryman  and  successful  pro- 
prietor of  a  London  sweatshop,  such  are 
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his  paradoxical  distinctions,  and  this 
passage  furnishes  the  key  to  the  disposi- 
tion which  was  capable  of  virtuous  com- 
placency in  both.  That  the  book  is  above 
the  average,  both  in  style  and  delineation 
of  character,  perhaps  needs  no  better 
proof  than  that,  tho  practically  guiltless 
of  love  scenes,  it  compels  an  attentive 
interest  on  every  page.  It  is  pre-emi- 
nently a  man's  story,  for  there  is  only 
one  important  woman  character  in  the 
book,  but  each  man  has  an  individuality 
and  contributes  his  share,  attractive  or 
repulsive,  to  the  picture  of  two  different 
strata  of  the  London  mercantile  world. 
Not  the  least  clever  work  in  the  book  is 
the  description  of  "  bargain  day  "  and 
the  Christmas  attractions  in  Borlase  & 
Co.'s  *'  Emporium."  In  his  preface  the 
author  disclaims  any  intention  of  "  the 
inculcation  of  social,  still  less  of  business, 
morality,"  but  his  choice  of  theme  and 
manner  of  treating  it  point  to  a  deeper 
motive  than  that  of  pleasing  or  interest- 
ing: alone. 

From  Sunday  to  Sunday.  By  H  C.  G.  Maule 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Durham.  New  York:  A. 
C.  Armstrong  &  Co. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  indicated 
in  the  preface :  *'  The  chapters  are  in- 
tended for  reading  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
thus  helping  to  bring  together  these  two 
great  blessings  of  Heaven,  the  Sunday 
and  the  Bible.  ...  If  this  book, 
such  as  it  is,  helps  its  readers  ever  so 
little  to  prize  both  more,  thankful  shall 
I  be,"  etc.  There  are  fifty-two  brief 
chapters  written  in  a  pleasant  style,  writ- 
ten in  a  devout  spirit,  sane,  free  from 
mawkishness  and  well  adapted  to  quicken 
devotion  and  provoke  meditation. 

Plays  Acting  and  Music.  By  Arthur  Symons. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  ^2.00  net. 

This  is  a  collection  of  the  studies  of 
plays  and  players  originally  contributed 
to  the  Academy  and  other  periodicals, 
iDUt  criticism  by  Mr.  Symons  has  a 
permanent  value  which  makes  it  worth 
rescuing  from  the  drifts  of  the  papers  of 
yester-year.  His  observations  range 
from  Yvette  Guilbert  to  Wagner,  from 
Nietzsche  to  Pinero,  and  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  many  to  whom  the  actors 
Tie  knows  so  well  are  merely  names.  The 
book  is  artistically  printed,  which  means 


that  it  is  hard  to  find  topic  headings  or 
page  numbers. 

Pebbles 

She  reclined  in  a  large  arm-chair,  while 
he  leaned  over  her  with  a  smile  upon  his  face. 
Her  locks  brushed  against  his  forehead,  and 
both  waited  to  speak.  Finally  he  broke  the 
monotony  by  exclaiming:  "  Three  of  your  back- 
teeth  need  filling,  and  one  of  them  will  have 
to  come  out." — Wrinkle. 

THE  PREVAILING  TOPIC 

I  passed  two  women  on  the  street; 

Said  one :  "  The  way  'twas  made  was  sweet.'" 

A  moment  later  came  in  view 

Two  others.     One  said,  "  Trimmed  with  blue." 

I  jumped  upon  a  car,  and  heard 

A  woman  say :  "  Yes,  tucked  and  shirred." 

As  I  got  off  two  girls  got  on; 

I  heard :  "  With  lace  and  white  chiffon.** 

I  reached  the  pavement,  heard  a  maid 
Say  to  another:  "What's  the  shade?" 

Went  in  a  rest'rant.     Waitress  said : 

"  Draped  over  black,  caught  up  with  red." 

The  fair  cashier  who  took  my  check 

Was  saying :  "  How'd  you  trim  the  neck  ?  " 

Went  home.     My  wife  awaited  me. 
"Where  are   those  samples,   dear?"   said  she. 

— Brooklyn  Life. 

NEWSPAPER  ROMANCES. 

If  Death  did  not  come  to  you  when  you  de- 
sired, would  you  adopt  any  of  the  methods  you 
read  of  in  the  papers? 

At  Albertville,  Mo.,  yesterday,  John  Hale, 
angered  because  his  wife  saved  the  best  pre- 
serves for  the  preacher,  went  into  the  parlor 
and  cut  his  throat.  But  he  remembered  she 
was  a  neat  housekeeper;  also  that  a  new  car- 
pet would  be  an  extravagance ;  so  he  carried  a 
bucket  in  with  him,  and  tied  his  head  in  such  a 
way  that  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  spilled.  The 
good  man  made  no  muss  whatever  in  passing 
on. 

Angered  because  he  saw  another  man's  arm 
around  his  girl,  Peter  Hulinkey,  of  Essex, 
Wash.,  cut  off  his  own  arm,  pinned  a  card  to 
it,  saying :  "  This  will  never  go  around  you 
again,"  put  it  in  a  box  addressed  to  the  Fickle 
One,  and  then  lay  down  and  bled  to  death 
beside  it. 

His  neighbor  refused  to  let  Garry  Lcaper,  of 
Rushville,  Ind.,  use  his  well,  so  Leaper  got  even 
by  spoiling  the  well  water;  he  jumped  in,  and 
his  body  was  in  the  well  six  weeks  before 
found. 

All  are  pitiful  and  tragic,  except  in  those 
cases  where  poison  was  taken  and  the  stomach 
pump  made  the  victim  a  fountain. 

— Atchison  Globe. 
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A  Democratic  Platform 

Democrats  throughout  the  land,  and 
many  Repubhcans,  were  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  recent  Democratic  conven- 
tion at  Albany.  It  was  to  be  the  begin- 
ning of  an  active  campaign  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  Judge  Parker.  Democrats  in 
other  States  who  were  inclined  to  sup- 
port him  waited  for  those  instructions 
at  Albany  which  were  to  show  that  he 
had  the  support  of  his  own  great  State. 
They  also  waited  for  the  convention's 
platform,  knowing  that  it  would  have  his 
approval,  and  expecting  that  in  it  his  at- 
titude toward  the  political  issues  of  the 
time  would  be  disclosed.  With  propriety, 
he  had  remained  silent.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  for  his  friends  to  make  his 
views  known.  Because  his  friends  con- 
trolled the  convention,  were  in  consulta- 
tion with  him,  and  realized  the  political 
importance  of  what  they  were  doing,  the 
platform  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  one 
approved,  if  not  prepared,  by  Judge 
Parker  himself. 

Professing  to  be  a  "  declaration  upon 
the  national  issues  of  the  hour,"  it  is 
vague,  ambiguous,  and  evasive,  almost 
without  meaning  in  some  of  its  expres- 
sions, almost  puerile  in  others.  Some 
may  say  that,  owing  to  the  condition  of 
the  party,  it  was  expedient  to  make  a 
conservative  utterance,  in  order  that  fac- 
tional opposition  might  not  be  excited. 
But  true  conservatism  is  not  without 
point  or  meaning.  And  this  platform  has 
not  failed  to  accentuate  factional  differ- 
ences. It  is  attacked  and  ridiculed  by 
the  radical  element  of  the  party ;  it  is  dis- 
appointing to  many  conservatives  who 
desired  to  find  in  it  ample  warrant  for 
their  support  of  Judge  Parker.  We  do 
not  see  how  it  can  satisfy,  or  draw  to 
him,  those  intelligent  independent  voters 
whose  aid  the  party  will  sorely  need. 

A  considerable  part  of  this  platform  is 
an  assertion  of  general  principles  which 
all  honest  and  intelligent  Democrats  or 
Republicans  accept.  We  all  believe  that 
"  extravagance  "  should  be  checked,  that 
there  should  be  "  honesty  in  the  public 
service,"  that  "  fraud  should  be  pre- 
vented,"  that    the    "  guilty "    should   be 


punished.  No  one  will  say  that  there 
should  be  one  law  for  the  people  and  an- 
other for  Presidents  and  Cabinets,  that 
"  usurpation  "  is  to  be  defended,  that  the 
executive  should  encroach  upon  the  legis- 
lative or  judicial  departments,  or  that 
treaty  pledges  should  not  be  "  kept  in- 
violate." The  brief  reference  to  that 
"  love  of  liberty  and  of  peace  which  the 
spirit  of  military  domination  tends  in- 
evitably to  weaken  and  destroy,"  the  as- 
sertion that  "  a  restless  spirit  of  adven- 
ture engenders  alarms  that  check  our 
commercial  growth,"  the  expression  of 
a  desire  for  "  peace,  to  the  end  that  busi- 
ness confidence  may  be  restored  " — to 
these  all  good  citizens  are  ready  to  sub- 
scribe. Even  Mr.  Roosevelt,  at  whom 
probably  they  were  aimed,  would  heartily 
defend  these  doctrines.  As  set  forth  in 
this  platform  they  are  indefinite,  imper- 
sonal, and  politically  ineffective.  "  The 
rights  of  labor  and  of  capital  must  be 
impartially  maintained."  That  may  be  a 
safe  saying,  but  it  leaves  something  to 
be  desired.  "  No  unequal  discrimina- 
tion." This  curious  phrase  calls  for 
definition. 

There  is  left  the  following  utterance 
concerning  a  group  of  questions  of  great 
and  present  importance : 

"  4.  Corporations  chartered  by  the  State  must 
be  subject  to  just  regulation  by  the  State  in  the 
interest  of  the  people ;  taxation  for  public  pur- 
poses only;  no  Government  partnership  with 
protected  monopolies. 

"  5.  Opposition  to  trusts  and  combinations 
that  oppress  the  people  and  stifle  healthy  indus- 
trial competition. 

"  7.  Reasonable  revision  of  the  tariff ;  need- 
less duties  upon  imported  raw  materials  weigh 
heavily  upon  the  manufacturer,  are  a  menace 
to  the  American  wage  earner,  and  by  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  production  shut  out  our  prod- 
ucts from  foreign  markets. 

"8.  The  maintenance  of  State  rights  and 
home  rule;  no  centralization." 

These  paragraphs,  taken  together,  may 
fairly  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
corporations  should  be  regulated  by  the 
State,  and  not  by  the  Nation.  *'  State 
rights  and  no  centraHzation."  But 
interstate  railroads  chartered  by  a 
State  must  be  subject  to  regulation 
by    Federal    authority,    if    they    are    to 
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be    regulated    at    all.      The    Democratic 
party    complains    that    Federal    author- 
ity   has    not   been    sufficiently    exercised 
under  the  Anti-Trust  law  for  the  regula- 
tion or  the  suppression  of  Trust  corpora- 
tions   which  have  State  charters.     Only 
by  Federal  authority  can  the  transporta- 
tion    and     manufacturing     corporations 
that  are  national  in  scope  be  subjected  to 
just  supervision  and  restraint.     For  the 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose   central- 
ization is  necessary,  and  a  rigid  main- 
tenance of  State  rights  is  a  hindrance. 
Does    the    platform,    and    does    Judge 
Parker,    insist   upon    the    doctrine    that 
Federal   authority   should   not   be   exer- 
-"ised  with  respect  to  State-chartered  cor- 
porations?    It  is  a  reasonable  inference, 
and  this  is  the  construction  given  to  the 
platform    by    prominent    Democrats    in 
Congress  who  have  been  by  no  means 
hostile  to  Judge  Parker's  nomination.   If 
this  is  the  platform's  meaning,  the  pro- 
mulgation of  such  a  "  declaration  upon 
the  issues  of  the  hour  "  was  an  extraor- 
dinary blunder.    As  for  the  tarifif,  "  need- 
less "  duties  are  not,  of  course,  to  be  de- 
fended by  any  party ;  but  what  the  Demo- 
cratic masses  want  is  not  the  removal 
of  duties  on  raw  materials,  unless  it  is 
accompanied   by    a    large    reduction    of 
the  duties  on  manufactured  goods. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  for  the 
party  by  such  a  platform  as  this.  Some 
have  said — and  they  are  Senators  of  the 
United  States — that  it  is  an  excellent 
model  for  the  platform  to  be  made  and 
adopted  in  the  national  convention.  But 
the  blunder  will  not  be  repeated  there. 
If  the  construction  of  the  national  Demo- 
cratic platform  is  intrusted  to  men  of 
wisdom,  and  shrewdness,  it  will  not  be 
vagne,  obscure  or  indefinite,  nor  will  it 
oppose  the  settled  policy  of  the  party  as 
to  a  prominent,  and  perhaps  the  greatest, 
issue  of  the  hour. 

If  the  platform  makers  at  St.  Louis 
are  wise  they  will  say  that  the  Sherman 
act  should  be  so  amended  that  it  will  not 
be  applicable  to  railroads ;  that  the  dis- 
integration of  all  existing  combinations 
of  parallel  and  naturally  competing  rail- 
roads is  not  to  be  desired ;  that  power  to 
regulate  and  to  determine  rates  should  be 
given  to  a  thoroughly  competent  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission ;  that  an  at- 
tempt to  restrain  and  supervise  great 
Trust     corporations     of     manufacturers 


should  be  made  by  applying  that  inter- 
state transportation  penalty  which  At- 
torney-General Knox  suggested,  which 
the  House  adopted,  and  which  the  Senate 
Ignored;  that,  if  power  to  restrain  and 
supervise  cannot  be  applied  in  that  way, 
manufacturing  corporations  of  national 
scope  should  be  brought  under  Federal 
control  by  Constitutional  amendment. 
There  should  be  no  indiscriminate  denun- 
ciation of  corporations,  whether  these  be 
combinations  or  not.  That  would  be  an 
indication  of  deficient  education  or  ar- 
rested mental  development.  Devise  laws 
for  the  just  government  of  corporations, 
enact  them,  and  enforce  them.  These 
must  be  laws  fitted  to  present  conditions, 
not  to  those  of  half  a  century  ago. 

A   national   platform,   whether  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican,  should   demand   a 
reduction    of    tariff    duties    that    enable 
combined  manufacturers  to  extort  high 
prices  from  the  American  people,  while 
they  sell  their  goods  at  much  lower  prices 
abroad.     For  example,  steel  rails  at  $28 
here  and  at  $21  in  Canada  and  $19  in 
Arabia.     Where  that  competition  in  the 
home  market  which  protection  was  de- 
signed to  cause  and  stimulate  has  been 
suppressed,  the  protection  should  be  cut 
down.     There  is  enough  tariff  issue  in 
this.    Our  agriculturists  will  not  vote  for 
free  trade  in  raw  materials.    The  Demo- 
crats should  stand  also  for  real  reciproc- 
ity,   not   reciprocity    in    non-competitive 
products  alone,  but  for  such  reciprocity 
as    McKinley  approved,   in   the   treaties 
made  by  his  Commissioner,  which  a  Re- 
publican Senate  smothered.    In  the  same 
group  of  issues  opposition  to  ship  subsi- 
dies might  well  be  included. 

If  the  Democrats  believe  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  been  guilty  of  usurpation, 
that  his  spirit  is  that  of  "  restless  adven- 
ture and  military  domination,"  they 
should  say  so  distinctly  and  try  to  prove 
it.  But  it  would  be  the  greatest  folly  to 
assert  that  he  is  insincere  or  dishonest. 
The  people  would  never  believe  it.  Pana- 
ma the  Democrats  should  approach  with 
hesitation  and  much  diplomacy.  There 
may  be  room  for  argument  as  to  some  of 
the  details  of  that  aflFair,  but  half  the 
Democratic  Senators  voted  for  the  treaty, 
and  a  large  majority  of  the  American 
people  thoroughlv  approve  the  Presi- 
dent's action.  The  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  gold  standard  should 
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be  accepted  as  an  accomplished  fact.  In- 
deed, it  seems  to  us  that  a  wise  Demo- 
cratic platform  committee  should  either 
let  the  subject  entirely  alone  or  definitely 
support  the  gold  standard.  Silver,  as 
John  Sharp  Williams  said  in  the  House, 
is  as  dead  as  secession. 

What  has  been  called  imperialism  is 
not  and  cannot  be  a  "  paramount  "  issue. 
With  respect  to  the  question  whether  the 
United  States  should  acquire  additional 
detached  territory  and  govern  it  by  co- 
lonial methods  there  is  room  for  a  wide  dif- 
ference of  intelligent  and  honest  opinion. 
The  Democrats  might  reasonably  express 
their  views  on  this  subject  at  St.  Louis. 
As  to  the  Philippines,  however,  so  far  as 
acquisition  is  concerned,  the  case  is 
closed.  There  remain  to  be  determined 
the  policy  of  government  and  the  ulti- 
mate political  condition  of  the  Filipinos. 
The  purpose  of  the  Republican  party,  as 
indicated  by  the  President,  Secretary 
Root  and  Governor  Taft,  is  not  so  much 
at  variance  with  the  policy  recently  pre- 
ferred by  the  Democratic  party  that  the 
disagreement  can  have  weight  in  a  na- 
tional election.  There  is  more  politics 
to-day  in  the  tariff  on  Philippine  prod- 
ucts and  the  proposed  application  of  the 
navigation  laws  to  trade  with  the  islands 
than  in  a  dispute  as  to  the  time  when  the 
islanders  shall  be  fit  and  shall  be  empow- 
ered to  govern  themselves. 

We  have  briefly  considered  the  manner 
in  which  the  Democrats  might  so  express 
their  views  that  their  platform  would  ap- 
peal to,  or  at  least  would  not  offend, 
those  intelligent  voters  who  stand  on  the 
skirmish  line  between  the  two  parties  and 
would  be  glad  to  see  an  Opposition  that 
they  could  respect  and  support.  But  a 
really  good  Democratic  platform  would 
differ  as  widely  from  the  vague  utterance 
made  at  Albany  as  it  would  from  any 
statement  of  issues  and  principles  that 
Mr.  Bryan  and  his  followers  could  be  in- 
duced to  commend. 

New    Aspects    of   the    Labor 

Movement 

"  Under  all  disguises,  and  in  all  its 
forms,  the  labor  movement  is  a  strug- 
gle for  control."  This  characterization 
from  an  essay  on  "  Industrial  Democ- 
racy," published  some  years  ago,  is 
borne  out  by  recent  events.     It  is  not 


enough  that  the  leaders  of  organized 
labor  succeed  in  obtaining,  one  by  one, 
the  specific  objects  for  which  they  con- 
tend. Wage  concessions,  recognition 
of  the  union,  the  closed  shop;  these  are 
but  approximate  gains.  The  wage 
earning  population  must  control  the  in- 
dustrial situation.  This  is  the  real 
platform  of  the  labor  movement. 

Two  events  of  the  past  week  have 
revealed  the  extent  and  force  of  the  de- 
termination to  control.  Socialists  have 
contended — with  that  simple  faith  in 
the  efficacy  of  social  machinery  which 
is  the  most  curious  feature  of  their 
creed — that  public  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  industry  would  put  an  end  to  in- 
dustrial war.  Yet  within  less  than  two 
years  we  have  witnessed  three  wide- 
spread revolts  by  the  employees  of 
State  controlled  railways,  one  in  Hol- 
land, one  in  Italy  and  now  a  third  in 
Hungary ;  while  from  the  other  side  of 
the  world,  in  Australia,  comes  a  report 
of  a  parliamentary  defeat  of  Premier 
Deakin  on  a  motion  to  enforce  arbitra- 
tion of  disputes  with  the  employees  of 
the  commonwealth.  These  occurrences 
reveal  clearly  the  attitude  of  ''  labor  " 
toward  any  and  all  forms  of  industrial 
organization.  If  "  labor  "  professes  to 
desire  a  substitution  of  the  Socialistic 
state  for  the  existing  order  of  things 
it  is  in  the  assumption  that  "  labor  "  is 
the  state,  and  can  dictate  terms  to  its 
agent,  the  Government,  and  to  its  sub- 
jects, all  rebellious  individualists,  who 
would  like  to  be  scabs  or  capitalists. 

What  the  outcome  is  to  be  is  a  ques- 
tion that  can  be  answered  only  by  as- 
certaining how  far  this  assumption  that 
"  labor  "  is  the  state  is  true,  or  is  be- 
coming true.  Sovereignty  is  a  fact,  not 
a  theory.  Somewhere  in  every  com- 
monwealth there  exists  a  power  to  com- 
pel obedience,  to  which  all  rebellious 
individuals  or  combinations  of  individ- 
uals must  submit.  The  sovereign 
may  be  a  personal  despot,  backed  by 
an  army ;  or  it  may  be  a  mob.  that  with 
ruthless  violence  sweeps  all  resistance 
before  it,  as  the  proletarian  commune  of 
Paris  did  in  the  Reign  of  Terror.  It 
may  be  a  combination  of  capitalistic 
corporations,  controlling  legislatures 
and  courts;  or  it  may  conceivably  be 
that  new  and  growing  power  called  or- 
ganized labor.     Theoretically  ultimate 
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sovereignty  in  America,  England,  Aus- 
tralia, France  and  Switzerland  resides 
in  the  people,  the  whole  people,  and 
not  in  any  class.  If  this  theory  is  at 
variance  with  fact,  and  if  **  labor "  is 
becoming  the  real  sovereign,  which 
everybody  must  obey,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  such  movements  as  the  Hun- 
garian strike  and  the  Australian  at- 
tempt to  establish  arbitration  between 
the  Government  and  its  employees  to 
succeed  ;  but  if  sovereignty  is  still  an 
attribute  of  the  people  in  its  entirety, 
these  schemes  are  preposterous  and 
must  fail. 

Assuming  that  for  a  while  longer,  at 
least,  the  people  will  remain  sovereign, 
the  proper  procedure  in  dealing  with 
strikes  by  Government  employees  is  not 
difficult  to  determine.  The  conduct  of 
the  strikers  is  of  an  absolutely  different 
character  from  that  of  strikers  against 
a  private  employer.  It  is  mutiny,  differ- 
ing in  no  essential  respect  from  that 
gravest  of  all  military  offenses,  revolt,  or 
refusal  to  obey  orders.  It  must  be  dealt 
with  as  that  offense  is  dealt  with.  Hap- 
pily this  position  has  been  taken  thus  far 
by  every  Government  that  has  had  the 
issue  to  meet.  Holland  gave  its  railroad 
service  to  understand  that  obedience 
would  be  enforced,  by  muskets,  if  neces- 
sary. Italy  gives  to  its  railroad  service 
the  status  of  an  army  reserve ;  and  when 
the  strike  began,  a  year  ago,  the  Govern- 
ment promptly  put  the  whole  force  under 
military  discipline.  The  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment is  prepared  to  put  soldiers  into 
the  places  of  strikers  to  any  extent  that 
may  be  necessary. 

These  facts  and  considerations  should 
be  an  all-sufficient  rejoinder  to  the  argu- 
ment of  those  persons  who  see  insuper- 
able difficulties  in  the  public  ownership 
and  control  of  public  utilities.  There  is 
only  one  real  question  involved — the 
question,  namely,  whether  the  people,  the 
whole  people,  is  sovereign.  If  any  class 
is  sovereign  in  a  modern  state,  the  sov- 
eignity  of  such  a  class  is  bound  to  assert 
itself,  whatever  the  form  of  the  social 
organization  may  be.  If  "labor "  is 
sovereign  in  Australia,  in  Hungary,  or 
in  the  United  States,  it  will  have  its  own 
way,  whether  through  the  machinery  of 
government  or  the  machinerv  of  vol- 
untary organization  to  resist  govern- 
ment.    But  if  the  people  as  a  whole  is 


still  sovereign,  it  can  still  command  all  the 
resources  of  the  state  to  enforce  its  will, 
and  there  need  be  no  greater  difficulty 
in  compelling  Governmental  employees 
to  perform  their  sworn  duty  without  de- 
ranging business  or  crippling  any  public 
service  than  in  compelling  the  employees 
of  private  corporations  to  keep  all  mani- 
festations of  dissatisfaction  within  the 
forms  of  law. 

S 

Canon   Henson's  Warning 

Canon  Henson  is  speaking  so  loudly 
to  the  English  Churchmen  that  they  must 
perforce  hear,  and  the  reach  of  his  voice 
crosses  the  Atlantic.  In  The  Contem- 
porary Review  and  elsewhere  he  tells 
Christian  believers  of  various  names  that 
they  must  orient  their  creeds  to  har- 
monize with  the  conclusions  of  science 
and  criticism.  But  that  we  have  heard 
for  half  a  century.  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  our  old  notions  of  the  Bible  must 
be  so  far  changed  that  questions  of  in- 
spiration and  canonicity  shall  cease  to 
have  any  importance,  and  that  even  now 
they  do  not  affect  an  intelligent  man's 
conclusions  as  to  statements  in  the  sacred 
Books,  which  must  all,  under  present 
conditions,  be  weighed  in  the  scales  of 
evidence  just  as  if  no  special  claims  of 
authority  had  ever  been  made  for  them. 
Even  this,  in  general  terms,  might  not 
seem  so  novel ;  but  it  is  the  illustrations 
he  gives  that  have  startled  the  Church 
of  England  and  made  men  cry  out  that 
he  is  a  traitor  to  the  Apostles'  Creed 
which  he  repeats  every  Sabbath. 

Canon  Henson's  statements  are  in  good 
part  true.  It  is  true  that  within  the 
last  generation,  while  these  studies  of 
criticism  have  been  going  on  and  their 
conclusions  have  become  public  property, 
a  large  part  of  the  teachers  in  our 
evangelical  churches,  so  called,  even  the 
Professors  in  our  theological  seminaries, 
the  instructors  of  our  coming  clergy, 
have  ceased  to  believe  that  there  ever  was 
a  Garden  of  Eden,  that  Eve  was  made 
from  Adam's  rib,  that  Methuselah  lived 
969  years  or  Moses  120,  that  Noah  built 
the  Ark,  that  God  told  Abraham  to  offer 
Isaac,  that  God  wrote  two  tables  of  the 
law  with  his  finger  on  Sinai,  that  the 
walls  of  Jericho  fell  at  the  trumpets' 
blast,  that  Elijah  ascended  in  a  chariot 
of  fire,  that  a  bear  ate  the  children  cursed 
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by  Elisha,  that  a  great  fish  swallowed 
Jonah,  or  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written 
by  Moses.  They  have  given  up  nearly  or 
quite  all  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. They  interpret  tlie  stories  away, 
as  legends,  or  old  literature,  doubtless 
far  superior  morally  and  religiously  to 
the  polytheistic  myths  of  the  people 
about,  but  yet  not  historical. 

We  have  got  so  far  along  that  all  this 
gives  us  little  concern.  We  are  able  to 
find  what  is  as  good  as  inspiration,  if  not 
inspiration  itself,  in  the  process  which 
converted  the  crude,  coarse  polytheism 
of  the  nations  about  into  the  pure,  noble 
stories  of  creation  and  Eden  and  the 
Flood  and  Abraham ;  which,  out  of 
Judea,  gave  us  one  God  whom  our  high- 
est development  need  not  blush  to  wor- 
ship. But  it  is  another  thing  when 
Canon  Henson  tells  us  that  the  same 
criticism  is  being  applied  to  the  New 
Testament,  and  a  sirnilar  conclusion  is 
sure  to  be  reached.  He  tells  us  substan- 
tially that  the  New  Testament  miracles 
must  also  go.  We  might  not  mind  it  so 
much  if  he  had  said  that  some  must  go, 
as  the  cures  wrought  by  Peter's  hand- 
kerchief, or  his  shadow ;  but  when  we 
are  told  we  must  also  give  up  the  mira- 
cles of  healing  wrought  by  our  Lord,  and 
the  darkness  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth 
hour  when  the  spirits  of  the  dead  walked 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  rending 
of  the  veil  of  the  temple,  and  even  the 
whole  story  of  the  virgin-birth  of  our 
Lord  and  all  the  pretty  tales  of  his  child- 
hood, we  are  bound  to  pause  a  little.  And 
as  to  his  resurrection,  that  is  explained 
away,  not  exactly  as  a  myth,  but  as  a 
vision  of  excited  minds,  a  reality  to  the 
disciples  and  the  women,  at  least  to  some 
of  them,  but  no  more  a  real  resurrection 
of  the  body  than  is  our  own  "  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,"  "  carnis "  of  the 
Creed,  to  be  a  veritable  resurrection  of 
the  flesh. 

This,  somewhat  developed,  is  what 
Canon  Henson,  a  Hght  in  the  Church  of 
England,  tells  us  we  must  fit  our  the- 
ology to,  now  that  we  have  accepted  the 
conclusions  of  science  and  biblical  criti- 
cism. We  have  hardly  begun  to  adjust 
ourselves  to  the  loss  of  our  infallible  Old 
Testament,  with  its  fall  of  man,  before 
we  are  told  that  we  must  give  up  equally 
the  New ;  and  this  demand  comes,  in  the 
interest  of  Christianity  and  truth,  from  a 


high  dignitary  in  the  principal  Protestant 
Church  of  Great  Britain. 

Must  we  yield  all  the  miraculous  ele- 
ment of  the  New  Testament  as  well  as 
of  the  Old  ?  Are  we  compelled  to  con- 
fess that  what  is  evidently  legend  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  matched  by  what  is 
equally,  but  less  patently,  legend  in  the 
New  ?  Not  yet.  It  is  true  that  a  parity 
of  reasoning — and,  of  course,  the  same 
process  of  investigation  must  be  applied 
honestly  to  both  Testaments — will  compel 
us  to  admit  that  legend  may  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  New  Testament. 
But  it  has  less  scope.  It  has  no  dark 
background  of  unknown  ages  about 
which  it  can  grow.  The  life  of  Jesus 
began  in  historical  times,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  Caesar ;  and  the  story  of  his 
life  and  teachings  was  written,  at  least  in 
good  part,  while  many  of  his  disciples 
were  yet  alive,  men  of  intelligence,  who 
fully  believed  it,  and  who  died  as  martyrs, 
a  word  which  means  witnesses,  to  its 
truth.  To  be  sure  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  believe  that  legend  has 
grown  about  the  *'  Gospel  of  the  In- 
fancy," the  prefaces  to  Matthew  and 
Luke,  which  Mark  and  Paul  seem  to 
know  nothing  of ;  and  since  the  discovery 
at  Sinai  of  a  very  ancient  Syriac  transla- 
tion which  tells  us  that  "  Joseph  begat 
Jesus,"  some  doubt  who  never  doubted 
before  ;  but  that  Jesus  did  and  taught  what 
three  Evangelists  tell  us  seems  supported 
by  evidence  enough,  even  if  the  story  of 
the  miraculous  birth  goes  far  enough  back 
of  evidence  to  allow  the  play  of  the  pious 
imagination ;  or  if  even — and  this  is  very 
hard  to  understand — the  miracles  of  the 
resurrection  and  the  ascension  grew  into 
popular  Christian  belief  while  those  were 
alive  who  were  said  to  have  seen  them. 

All  this  raises  the  question,  which  we 
are  compelled  to  ask,  What  will  be  left 
of  Christianity  if  everything  about  Christ 
in  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  given  up — as 
it  appears  to  us  Canon  Henson  gives  it 
up — except  that  he  suffered  under 
Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead  and 
buried?  We  answer,  Nothing  but  his 
teaching.  The  virgin  birth  goes ;  the 
miracles  of  healing  become  nothing  more 
than  what  faith-healers  do  to-day ; 
Lazarus  and  Jairus's  daughter  were  not 
raised  from  the  dead ;  Jesus  was  cruci- 
fied and  did  not  rise  on  the  third  day, 
nor  did  he  ascend  into  heaven  in  the  sight 
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of  the  wondering  throng  of  his  diciples,  the   real   moral    leaders,   to   control   the 

as  the  record,  apparently  of  eye-witnesses,  mass  of  people?     We  have  faith  enough 

declares.     Indeed,  the  whole  doctrine  of  to  believe  such  would  be  the  case  in  the 

the  Trinity  goes,  and  we  have  left  noth-  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  changes  of 

ing  more  than,  if  as  much  as,  Dr.  Chan-  the  past. 

ning  and  Professor  Ware  and  Professor         Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  value  of 

Noyes    taught    the    Unitarians    in    the  our   Lord's   teachings   depends   so   very 

thirties  of  the  last  century.  much  on  the  attestation  of  his  miraculous 

But  what   would   be   left,   let   us   ask  career.     No  conclusions  of  criticism  or 

again.     Let  us  not  quite  lose  heart,  even  history  or  science  could  overthrow  what 

in  the  concession,  not  really  granted,  of  we  have  gained  from  his  teachings.    For 

all  that  Canon  Henson  asks  of  us.    There  the  new  lessons  of  goodness,  when  once 

v/ould  be  left  the  teachings  of  Christ,  his  revealed  to  sight,  attest  themselves ;  they 

development  of  morals  and  religion,  even  cannot  perish.     There  is  development  in 

altho  stripped  of  supernatural  authority,  the  moral  sense,  in  ethics  and  religion,  as 

However    those    teachings    came,    and  well  as  in  science.     What  we  got  from 

however   supported,   they   certainly    did  the  teachings  of  Jesus  is  just  as  secure 

come,  and  they  brought  a  fresh  view  of  as  what  we  got  from  the  teachings  of 

duty  and  of  God,  such  as  the  world  had  Galileo   or   Sir   Isaac   Newton.      It   has 

never  seen  before,  and  such  as  it  insists  become  our  accepted  acquisition,  not  de- 

on  holding  as  dear  and  true.     The  con-  pendent  on  testimony  of  nineteen  cen- 

ception  of  God  as  a  loving  Father  cannot  turies   ago,    but    self-evident   now,    past 

be  taken  away,  nor  the  conception  of  all  denial.    It  has  entered  into  the  substance 

men  as  our  brothers,  slow  as  we  are  to  of  the  human  soul.    The  world  adopts  it 

live  up  to  it.    The  primary  obligation  to  as  the  present  foundation  of  its  moral 

love  God  and  man,  to  live  lives  of  honest  system,  and  therefore  we  believe  that  it 

spiritual  reality  and  not  of  formal,  super-  is   safe   and  permanent.     For  the   sub- 

ficial  religion,  remains  and  cannot  be  lost  stance   of   Christianity   is   after   all   the 

to  the  world.    This  is  all  we  can  say,  and  teachings  of  Christ,  not  the  accounts  that 

it  is  much ;  for  it  is  ideas  and  ideals  that  have  come  to  us  from  an  uncritical  age 

rule  the  world.     To  be  sure  much  that  of  his  personal  life  and  death, 
seems  to  us  evidence  would  be  lost,  some-  ^ 

thing:,  much,  of  the  proof,  if  not  the  as-  .  , .    . 

surance,  of  the  future  life.    The  element  Fasting  as  a  Religious  Exercise 
of  fear  of  the  consequences  of  sin  in  an-        One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities 

other    life    would   largely  be  removed,  of    modern    Protestantism  is  its  almost 

which  would  be  a  most  serious  loss,  but  complete  disuse  of  fasting,  notwithstand- 

the  spiritual  sense,  the  domain  of  con-  ing  that  this  has  been  from  the  remotest 

science,  would  not  be  diminished.     We  times  and  in  almost  all  religions  one  of 

should  not  at  all  despair  of  humanity,  the  most  esteemed  of  the  physical  modes 

altho  it  would  be  a  revolutionary  task  for  of  spiritual  development.     It  has  the  em- 

our  Christianity  to  accommodate  its  the-  phatic  authority  of  Paul  and  of  Christ, 

ology — not  its   life — to  the  new  views,  who,  in  words  not  to  be  thrown  out  by 

The  most  serious  considerations  would  any  criticism  or  weakened  by  any  method 

be  in  the  danger  that  those  who  had  been  of     interpretation,     correlated     it     with 

held   back   from   utter  godlessness   and  prayer  as  means  of  grace,  essential  to  the 

recklessness  by  their  accepted  belief  in  cultivation  of  the  highest  spiritual  gifts, 

the  teachings  of  the  Bible  as  to  the  future  The  revered  fathers  of  the  Church  were 

life,  might  become  utter  disbelievers  in  practically  unanimous  in  recommending 

virtue  itself,  and  say,  "  Let  us  eat  and  the  practice,  and  even  in  Protestantism 

drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."    The  dan-  it  has  been  common  until  quite  recent 

ger  would  be  of  the  loss  of  public  moral-  times.     Of  the  holidays  of  our  Puritan 

ity  when  its  spiritual  sanctions  were  lost ;  ancestors  we  retain  Thanksgiving  as  an 

for  there   are   many   not   controlled  by  occasion  for  dutifully  overeating,  but  we 

ideas  and  ideals,  but  by  the  opinions  of  have  abolished  their  fast  days.    We  have, 

those  about  them  and  above  them ;  and  however,  not  yet  gone    so    far    as    the 

would  it  be  possible  for  the  higher  truth  Zoroastrians,  who  teach   that  "  he  who 

and  sense  of  duty  held  by  the  better  men,  fasts  commits  a  sin,  and  must,  by  way  of 
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expiation,  give  food  to  a  number  of  poor 
people." 

The  question  is  of  importance  whether 
by  neglecting  this  ancient  religious  cus- 
tom Protestantism  has,  to  use  the  words 
of  Schopenhauer,  previously  quoted  in 
this  discussion,  renounced  the  inmost  ker- 
nel of  Christianity,  or  whether  it  is  re- 
jected because  the  experience  of  the  ages 
has  shown  it  to  be  unprofitable. 

The  reasons  given  for  asceticism  and 
voluntary  suflfering  in  general  are  various 
and  sometimes  incompatible  with  each 
other.    According  to  Nietzsche : 

"  Cruelty  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  festive 
joys  of  mankind.  Therefore,  the  gods  also  are 
fancied  to  be  pleased  and  festively  disposed 
when  they  are  offered  the  spectacle  of  cruelty." 

This,  whether  it  was  ever  a  motive  for 
self-torture  or  not,  is  obviously  not  now 
held  a  reason  for  it.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  old  idea  that  whatever  was 
sacrificed  was  given  to  the  deity,  and  of 
the  belief  that  the  gods  were  envious  of 
human  happiness  and  so  must  be  pro- 
pitiated lest  they  should  take  vengeance 
on  us. 

Since  we  are  considering  only  the 
rationale  of  fasting,  we  may  also  dis- 
regard those  churches  in  which  it  exists 
by  authority  and  persists  by  tradition,  tho 
it  is  necessary  to  note  that  in  such  cases 
it  has  a  value  as  a  badge  or  distinguish- 
ing custom  of  the  sect,  and  for  arousing 
curiosity.  In  the  modern  Jewish  pass- 
over  service  this  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
passage  where  the  youngest  member  of 
the  family  is  supposed  to  inquire  the 
meaning  of  this  unusual  abstinence,  so 
affording  an  opportunity  to  the  head  of 
the  household  to  explain  its  historical 
significance.  Traditional  fasting  may 
persist  in  form  long  after  it  has  lost  its 
original  meaning,  as  in  the  Catholic  ab- 
stinence from  meat  on  Friday.  In  the 
greater  part  of  this  country  fish  is  more 
of  a  rarity  than  flesh,  so,  instead  of  a 
deprivation,  as  originally  intended,  Fri- 
day's fish  is  a  luxury. 

Abstinence  from  some  particular  lux- 
ury is  often  recommended  as  a  special 
means  of  saving  for  some  benevolent 
work,  a  practice  adopted  by  the  Salvation 
Army.  Here,  too,  traditionalism  is  ap- 
parent, for  the  two  articles  of  diet  most 
frequently  proscribed  are  butter  and 
sugar,  altho  these  are  among  the  most 
nutritious  of  foods  for  their  cost,  and  an 


inspection  of  a  table  of  food  analyses 
shows  that  one  can  get  more  calories  for 
a  cent  in  these  forms  than  in  almost  any 
other. 

Among  the  most  important  reasons  ad- 
vanced for  fasting  and  similar  forms  of 
discipline  is  that  of  strengthening  the  will 
power  over  the  animal  instincts  by  a  vol- 
untary and  in  itself  unnecessary  self- 
denial.  This  power  of  self-control  and 
repression  is,  of  course,  a  most  important 
factor  in  the  development  of  character, 
and  very  likely  it  is  one  which  in  these 
easy  and  self-indulgent  days  it  may  be 
especially  necessary  to  cultivate.  The 
questions,  however,  arise  whether  the  or- 
dinary circumstances  of  life  do  not  afford 
ample  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of 
this  virtue,  and  whether  some  other  and 
more  intrinsically  useful  form  of  absti- 
nence might  not  be  found  of  even  greater 
disciplinary  value  than  the  voluntary  de- 
nial of  appetite. 

The  defenders  of  fasting  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  soul  usually  lay  most  stress  on 
the  argument  that  it  gives  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  spiritual  development.  The 
soul  and  body  are  looked  upon  as  in  a 
sense  rivals  in  a  struggle  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  individual,  whose  entity  is 
considered  as  a  fixed  quantity;  so  what 
one  gains  the  other  must  lose.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  body  under  to  keep  the 
soul  on  top.  The  opposite  and  more  mod- 
ern view  is  that  expressed  by  Browning 
in  the  words :  "  Nor  soul  helps  body  more 
than  body  helps  soul." 

During  those  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  when  asceticism  was  dominant  the 
anaemic  virtues  were  thoroughly  culti- 
vated and  the  anaemic  vices  fully  de- 
veloped. In  the  sixty  or  seventy  volumes 
of  the  "  Acta  Sanctorum  "  the  Bollandist 
Fathers  have  given  a  very  complete  rec- 
ord of  this  invaluable  series  of  experi- 
ments in  malnutrition,  and  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  results  on  the  whole  are 
such  as  to  convince  the  modern  mind  of 
the  value  of  the  practice.  It  is  question- 
able whether  the  visions  induced  by  an 
empty  stomach  are  of  any  greater  benefit 
to  humanity  than  the  nightmare  gen- 
erated by  an  overfilled  one.  A  deficiency 
of  red  corpuscles  undoubtedly  makes  cer- 
tain temptations  less  alluring,  but  there 
are  some  moral  diseases  which,  like 
physical  contagion,  more  readily  attack  a 
weakened  system.     After  forty  days  of 
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fasting  even  Christ  was  approachable  by 
the  devil. 

A  fasting  person  may  be  more  aspiring, 
but  he  is  less  benevolent.  Abundant  do- 
mestic experience  shows  that  before  din- 
ner a  man's  temper  is  not  especially 
angelic,  but  after  dinner  he  feels  most 
kindly  toward  his  fellow-men.  When  his 
hunger  is  allayed  his  selfishness  is 
quelled.  It  is  the  hour  which  is  taken 
advantage  of  by  minstrels  to  approach 
the  table  to  beg,  and  by  our  friends,  whose 
most  atrocious  jests  are  received  with  in- 
dulgence and  even  applause. 

Wagner,  a  master  of  the  psychology  of 
esthetics,  took  care  that  his  auditors  at 
the  temple  of  music  at  Baireuth  should 
be  fed  at  the  proper  intervals,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  delicate  adjustment 
of  the  perceptive  faculties  w^hich  is 
necessary  in  the  Wagner  devotee  to  en- 
able him  to  penetrate  to  the  deeper  mean- 
ing of  a  complex  symbolism  of  sights  and 
sounds  is  similar  to  that  needed  by  those 
who  attend  a  ritualistic  service. 

We  are  here  considering  fasting  in 
its  strictest  sense,  that  of  abstinence 
from  the  normal  amount  of  food  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  body  in  the  best 
physical  condition,  therefore  we  need 
only  mention  the  argument  for 
ecclesiastical  fasts  based  on  their 
purely  physiological  benefit.  The 
ground  for  this  argument  is  that  we 
habitually  eat  too  much,  and  the 
Church,  not  able  to  stop  altogether 
this  abuse  of  appetite,  checks  it  on  cer- 
tain days ;  just  as  in  an  age  of  constant 
warfare  the  Church  interposed  when- 
ever possible  its  ''  Truce  of  God;  "  just 
as  now  it  interrupts  the  incessant  com- 
mercial warfare  by  its  weekly  "  Truce 
of  God."  There  is  no  more  effective 
way  of  enforcing  sanitary  measures, 
especially  among  an  ignorant  people, 
than  by  giving  them  a  supernatural 
authority.  The  antiseptic  prescriptions 
of  Zoroastrianism  were  far  in  advance 
of  the  science  of  its  time,  and  the  hy- 
gienic and  quarantine  regulations  of 
the  Mosaic  law  were  among  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  the  Jewish  revelation. 
Overeating  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
vices  of  the  times,  and  there  are  more 
people  now  zealously  practicing  and 
preaching  fasting  for  their  stomach's 
sake  than  there  are  who  adopt  it  for  its 
religious  value.     There  are   so  many 


"  two-mealers  "  and  "  one-mealers  " 
among  our  acquaintances  that  we  no 
longer  look  with  so  much  awe  and 
sympathy  as  formerly  on  the  priest  who 
does  not  break  his  fast  until  after  the 
mid-day  mass. 

But  ascetic  fasting,  as  distinguished 
from  hygienic  fasting,  has  almost  dis- 
appeared, and  altho  the  constantly 
growing  influence  of  High  Church 
principles  will,  to  some  extent,  revive 
it,  the  general  tendency  of  the  age  is 
against  all  forms  of  asceticism  and 
monasticism.  The  world  needs  an  ag- 
gressive Christianity,  entering  actively 
into  the  thick  of  the  fight,  and  the  san- 
guineous virtues  are  more  in  demand 
than  the  pallid  ones.  It  is  better  to 
control  hot  blood  than  to  cool  it.  Nor 
can  we  assume  this  to  be  impossible. 
It  was  once  thought  unsafe  to  use 
steam  at  a  higher  pressure  than  fifty 
pounds.  Now  we  have  triple-expan- 
sion engines  and  we  need  and  shall 
have  triple-expansion  men. 

Infection  in  Tuberculosis 

The  center  of  greatest  interest  in 
medicine  at  the  present  time  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  limitation  of  tuberculosis. 
Medical  views  with  regard  to  the  disease 
have  changed  very  materially  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  the  recent  discussion  of 
the  subject  at  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  at  the  first  regular  meeting  for 
April  reflects  the  present  state  of  mind 
of  medical  authorities  in  a  way  that  can- 
not help  but  be  of  general  interest  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  of  the  at 
least  apparent  novelty  of  what  have  be- 
come accepted  opinions  in  very  recent 
years.  For  instance,  there  are  very  few 
physicians  now  who  consider  that  hered- 
ity is  at  all  an  important  factor  in  the 
production  of  the  disease,  and  there  are 
not  a  few  who  consider  that  direct  trans- 
mission of  the  disease  from  parent  to 
child  is  so  rare  as  to  be  a  medical 
curiosity.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
very  young  children  seldom  show  signs 
of  tuberculosis,  practically  never  until 
there  have  been  many  opportunities  for 
infection. 

At  the  age  of  about  one  year  tubercu- 
lous meningitis  is  not  uncommon,  but,  as 
is  pointed  out,  if  there  is  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  family  suffering  from  tuber- 
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culosis,  then  the  child  is  especially  ex-  Germany,  that  Professor  Koch  was  once 
posed  to  the  danger  of  infection.  Any  more  wrong  in  his  announcement,  and 
carelessness  in  the  matter  of  expectora-  that  the  only  benefit  derived  from  his 
tion  or  even  the  ordinary  coughing  and  statement  was  the  impetus  to  scientific 
conversation  of  patients  is  sure  to  scatter  observation  which  has  now  absolutely  de- 
tuberculous  material  in  the  atmosphere  termined  the  fact  that  bovine  tubercle 
of  the  room,  whence  it  sinks  to  the  floor,  bacilli  may  cause  tuberculosis  in  human 
The  child  is  apt  to  spend  many  hours  beings,  and  that  the  disease  under  such 
each  day  on  the  floor,  and  besides  its  own  circumstances  is  likely  to  be  more  severe 
opportunities  for  the  collection  of  such  than  when  the  infecting  agent  has  come 
material  on  its  hands  and  clothing,  is  so  from  another  human  being, 
placed  that  every  movement  in  the  room  The  course  of  the  investigation  that 
raises  a  little  cloud  of  dust,  the  upward  has  made  this  fact  clear  also  seems  to 
movement  of  which  is  only  a  foot  or  two,  show  that  tuberculous  infection  may  take 
but  this  is  quite  enough  to  make  it  dan-  place  through  the  digestive  tract  much 
gerous  for  the  little  one.  It  even  seems  more  commonly  than  has  been  supposed, 
not  improbable  that  in  families  in  which  Ordinarily  it  is  presumed  that  infection 
there  are  sufferers  from  tuberculosis  the  of  the  lungs  takes  place  by  inhalation  of 
so-called  tendency  or  predisposition  to  tuberculous  material.  It  would  seem  an 
tuberculosis  is  in  most  cases  nothing  axiom  that  the  reason  why  the  lungs  are 
more  than  a  previous  infection ;  that  the  so  frequently  affected  is  that  the  air 
disease,  acquired  in  very  early  childhood,  breathed  in  contains  infective  material. 
which  has  been  unrecognized  in  the  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  mechanism  of 
midst  of  the  varying  ills  of  the  little  one,  infection  through  the  air  is  quite  difficult 
has  been  cured,  but,  as  is  always  the  of  explanation.  Normally  the  tortuous 
case,  has  left  an  encapsulated  focus  of  breathing  passages  in  the  nose  sift  out 
tuberculous  material.  Whenever  in  later  very  thoroughly  any  material  that  may 
life,  then,  the  patient  runs  down  in  be  in  the  air  inhaled.  After  its  passage 
health  the  tubercle  bacilli,  which  may  re-  through  the  nose  inspired  air  must  turn 
main  latent  for  years  in  such  an  encap-  at  a  right  angle  in  order  to  find  its  way 
sulated  area,  find  their  way  into  the  sys-  through  the  larynx.  While  it  is  making 
tem  and  produce  recurring  attacks  of  the  this  turn  it  is  surrounded  by  moist  mu- 
disease,  which  are  popularly  attributed  to  cous  membranes  ready  to  catch  the  small- 
the  supposed  tuberculous  tendency  in  the  est  particles  of  dust  or  absorb  globules  of 
family.  Such  exacerbations  are -especial-  moisture  that  may  be  contained  in  the 
ly  likely  to  occur  in  persons  who,  in  the  air  current.  After  getting  past  this  cor- 
course  of  attaining  their  growth,  become  ner  in  its  course  the  air  must  then  pass 
emaciated  or  who  during  the  develop-  through  the  narrow  chink  of  the  glottis, 
mental  period  are  encouraged  to  work  where  there  are  two  barriers,  the  false 
either  mentally  or  physically  beyond  their  and  the  true  vocal  cords,  separated  only 
strength.  by  a  small  distance  from  each  other,  and 
The  other  important  medical  opinion  here  once  more  it  encounters  moist  sur- 
that  was  discussed  at  the  recent  meeting  faces,  which  help  in  the  prevention  of  the 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  related  to  passage  of  foreign  material  of  any  kind. 
Professor  Koch's  announcement  of  three  Even  tho  tuberculous  material  should 
vears  ago  that  human  and  bovine  tuber-  find  its  way  beyond  the  vocal  cords  into 
culosis  are  not  intercommunicable — that  the  trachea,  it  may  still  be  caught  on  the 
i  ,  that  the  bacilli  which  cause  tubercu-  mucous  membrane  there  or  on  the  mu- 
losis  in  cattle  will  not  cause  tuberculosis  cous  surfaces  of  the  large  bronchi,  and 
in  man,  and  that  consequently  there  is  no  will  then,  because  of  the  ciliary  move- 
necessity  for  the  elaborate  legal  mechan-  ment  of  the  cells  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
ism  of  protection  of  human  beings  from  membrane,  be  carried  upward  and  out- 
the  danger  of  bovine  tuberculosis  that  ward,  rather  than  downward  and  inward, 
has  been  instituted  in  most  countries  in  The  interchange  of  air  between  the  large 
modern  times.  There  is  now  no  doubt  bronchi  and  the  air  vesicles  in  the  lungs 
as  the  result  of  observations  made  in  is  carried  on  not  by  means  of  direct  cur- 
many  countries,  especially  here  in  Amer-  rents  of  air,  but  by  gaseous  diffusion, 
ica,  in  England  and  France,  but  also  in  This  still  further  adds  to  the  difficulty  of 
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inhaled  particles  finding  their  way  to  the  berculosis   must  be  the   doctrine  of  su- 

peripheral  portions  of  the  lung's,  which  i)reme  cleanliness.     This  must  be  espe-. 

are  practically  the  only  ones  affected  by  cially  enforced  with  regard  to  children, 

tuberculosis  at  the  beginning  of  the  dis-  If  thus  enforced  we  shall  hear  much  less 

ease,    for   it   is   only   exceptionally   that  of  the  heredity  of    tuberculosis    or    the 

bronchitis     is     of     tuberculous     nature,  supposed  hereditary  predisposition  to  the 

When  we  consider  that  the  initial  lesion  disease  than  is  at  present  the  rule,  and 

of  tuberculosis  is  in  the  great  majority  there  will  be  a  still  further  important  re- 

of  cases  at  the  apex  of  one  of  the  lungs —  duction  in  the  death  rate  from  the  White 

that  is,  just  where  foreign  material  of  Plague  of  the  North, 

any  kind  would  not  be  carried  by  gravity  ^ 

if  it  did  gain  entrance  beyond  the  larger  Bulletin  7  of  the  Census  gives 

bionchi— we    can    understand    the    diffi-  opu  a  ion    gs^-ij^^tes  of  population  in  the 

culty  of  the  proble  mof  just  how  tuber-  '"  ^^03       ^^^^^^     ^^^     towns     of     the 

culosis  by  inhalation  can  really  occur.  United    States    having   over    10,000    in- 

This  will  also  make  clear  why  scien-  habitants.  The  task  of  estimating  is 
tific  observers  have  been  trying  to  solve  made  difficult  by  the  immense  number 
the  problem  whether  tuberculous  ma-  of  cities  that  have  changed  their  bound- 
terial  may  not  find  its  way  through  the  aries.  Of  the  438  cities  in  the  country, 
intestines  in  the  ordinary  process  of  ab-  with  a  total  estimated  population  of  25,- 
sorption  of  food.  Professor  von  Behring,  806,987,  there  are  163  that  have  annexed 
the  discoverer  of  diphtheria  antitoxin,  territory  between  June  i,  1890,  and  June 
has  shown  that  tubercle  bacilli  will  pass  i,  1903,  to  the  extent  of  387,135  acres, 
through  the  mucous  lining  of  the  diges-  This  is  an  extraordinary  movement  for 
tive  tract  of  calves  without  the  presence  centralization.  Austin,  Tex.,  has  thus 
of  any  injury.  Tubercle  bacilli  contained  taken  in  63,781  acres;  Chicago,  10,294; 
in  fat  globules  may  readily  find  their  way  Cincinnati,  11,360;  Denver,  27,040;  Du- 
through  the  intestinal  wall  in  the  ordi-  luth,  37,200;  Portland,  Ore.,  11,798; 
nary  process  of  digestion.  When  tu-  Spokane,  10,400;  Tacoma,  13,104 — gen- 
bercle  bacilli  are  mixed  with  butter,  for  erally  Western  and  Southern  cities — ^but 
instance,  this  has  been  shown  to  occur  New  York  has  surpassed  their  total  rec- 
over and  over  again.  In  some  of  these  ord  by  annexing  182,863  acres.  In  total 
cases  the  bacilli  were  carried  directly  to  area  New  York  now  leads  the  list  with 
the  lungs  and  produced  lesions  there  209,218  acres,  or  327  square  miles — more 
without  affecting  any  intermediate  tis-  than  one-fourth  of  the  size  of  Rhode 
sues  or  organs.  Island.    Next  follows  New  Orleans  with 

It  is  very  clear,  then,  that  the  modern  125,000    acres;    Chicago,    122,008,    and 

teaching  with  regard  to  tuberculosis  in-  Philadelphia,  82,933.     And  these  cities, 

sists  very  strenuously  on  care  with  re-  except  New  Orleans,  have    the    largest 

gard  to   food  materials  and  on  perfect  estimated  population  for  June  i,   1903: 

cleanliness  with  regard  to  table  ware,  the  New  York,  3,716,139;  Chicago,   1,873,- 

hands     and     everything    that    may    be  880;  Philadelphia,  1,367,716,  while  New 

brought  in  contact  with  food.     It  might  Orleans  falls  behind  with    300,625,  not 

seem  that  the  ordinary  habits  of  cleanli-  so  many  as  Baltimore,  531,313   (19,303 

ness  would  be  sufficient  to  guard  against  acres)  ;  Boston,  594,618  (27,251  acres)  ; 

infection  in  such  matters.     It  has  been  Buffalo,  371,731  (26,884  acres)  ;  Cincin- 

shown,  however,  that  workers    in    lead  nati  (329,590  (26,880  acres)  ;  Cleveland, 

suffer   from   lead   poisoning  mainly   be-  414,950  (22,423  acres)  ;  Detroit,  309,653 

cause  of  the  lead  they  swallow  with  their  (17,565     acres);     Milwaukee,     312,736 

food     as     the     result     of     insufficiently  (14,327  acres)  ;  Pittsburg,  345,043  (18,- 

cleansed  hands.    For  a  least  a  week  after  108  acres)  ;  St.  Louis,  612,279   (39,273 

a  man  has  stopped  the  use  of  paint  and  acres),  and  San  Francisco,  355,919  (29,- 

brushes,  washing  his  hands  in  the  ordi-  760  acres).     There  are,  we  presume,  in 

nary  way  every  day,  lead  may  still  be  Massachusetts    and    New    Jersey,    other 

demonstrated  on  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  thickly  settled  regions  where  an  area  no 

especially  around  the  nails  and  over  the  larger    than    New  York  or  Chicago  or 

knuckles.     The  most  important  feature,  Philadelphia,   now    occupied   by   several 

then,  of  the  modern  crusade  against  tu-  towns,  contains  a  population  equal  to  that 
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of  Philadelphia.  The  total  estimated 
population  of  the  country  in  1903  is  79,- 
900,389;  we  can  now  safely  call  it  a 
round  eighty  millions. 


War    as    a         "  ^*  seems  highly  probable  that 
p  war    among    nations    performs 

very  much  the  same  function 
that  a  boil  does  in  an  individual.  There  is  an 
accumulation  of  evil  force,  of  wickedness,  of 
moral  poison,  which  must  express  itself  out- 
wardly or  it  will  fester  within  and  the  body 
will  become  unwholesome,  diseased  and  die. 
War,  with  its  inevitable  suffering  and  at- 
tendant misery,  must  carry  off,  as  it  were,  large 
masses  of  bad  karma,  and  when  it  is  over  even 
the  chief  sufferers  must  have  a  clearer  way 
open  to  them  for  their  future  higher  evolution. 
So,  like  everything  else  in  the  world,  it  cannot 
be  wholly  evil." 

It  is  quite  true  that  war  is  not  wholly 
evil,  but  this  well-meaning  attempt  of  the 
Theosophical  Quarterly  to  point  out  the 
good  in  it  is  fallacious.  Were  the  630 
with  whom  the  "  Petropavlovsk "  sunk 
sinners  above  all  Russians  in  the  way  of 
hatred  toward  the  Japanese?  Certainly 
we  must  exempt  Verestchagin,  the  peace- 
making painter.  In  the  case  of  a  war 
like  this  waged  for  distant  possessions 
the  passions  of  revenge  and  hatred  are 
much  greater  than  those  which  are 
allayed  by  it.  According  to  modern 
psycholog-y  the  expression  of  any  emo- 
tion strengthens  it,  and  the  clinching  of 
the  mailed  fist  arouses  wrath.  According 
to  modern  physiolop-y  a  boil  is  not  due 
to  an  accumulation  of  poison  in  the  blood, 
but  to  attack  of  an  external  germ.  And 
lastly,  we  question  whether  the  statement 
quoted  is  any  more  sound  from  a  theo- 
sophical standpoint  than  it  is  from  the 
psychological  and  medical.  Is  it  not  the 
teaching  of  theosophy  that  bad  karma  is 
never  destroyed  by  the  death  of  the  in- 
dividual, but  must  be  worked  out  of  the 
system,  like  malaria,  in  some  future 
lives  ? 

Child  Labor  ^\  ^^^  t|ie  problems  now 
Reform  before  the  American  peo- 
ple, there  is  none  that  has 
the  arguments  more  absolutely  in  its 
favor  than  child  labor  reform.  No  mat- 
ter how  the  issues  may  be  disguised, 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  existence  of 
child  labor,  except  greed  and  rapacity. 
We  accordingly  welcome  the  advent  of 


the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
which  was  formed  last  week,  and  which 
is  composed  of  some  of  the  most  philan- 
thropic men  and  women  in  the  United 
States.  Up  to  the  present  time  there 
has  been  no  national  concerted  effort 
to  organize  a  movement  to  save  the 
children  from  industrial  greed.  It  has 
heretofore  lacked  unity  and  continuity. 
Now,  we  may  hope,  all  this  will  be 
changed,  and  that  this  committee  will 
act  as  Lord  Shaftesbury  did  in  Eng- 
land, who  devoted  his  long  life,  ability, 
wealth  and  social  position  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  children  who  toil.  We  no- 
tice that  dark  as  is  our  industrial  his- 
tory with  the  exploitation  of  children's 
labor  there  seems  to  have  been  a  gen- 
eral awakening  in  the  last  few  years  to 
our  criminal  negligence,  and  already 
many  of  the  States  are  enacting  laws 
to  raise  the  ages  of  children  allowed  in 
factories  and  shops,  and  to  shorten 
their  hours  of  work.  Still  the  work  is 
hardly  begun,  and  no  State  has  yet 
done  everything  that  it  should.  The 
labors  of  this  committee  ought  not  to 
cease  until  every  child  born  in  the 
United  States  has  been  given  a  fair 
common  school  education  before  starting 
out  in  life's  work. 

OS 

,,  .   -,  ,        This  is  what  Mr.  Gom- 

"A  Menace  to  .       ,-  .      .  <. 

-,     ^.  ...     .     „    pers,    m    this    issue    01 

Our  Civilization "     *1      '         _. 

The  I  n  d  e  pendent, 
calls  the  removal  of  the  bars  against 
Chinese  immigration.  We  have  heard 
much  about  menaces  to  our  institutions 
or  our  civilization,  and  bugbears  do  not 
frighten  us.  We  have  lived  through  a 
greater  terror,  that  of  the  Know-nothing 
times,  and,  later,  the  A.  P.  A.  times,  and 
nothing  has  come  of  all  the  menaces. 
And  what  are  these  Chinese?  Aren't 
they  human  beings  ?  Are  they  any  worse 
than  the  Japanese,  whom  we  let  in  free- 
ly? Have  they  not  given  good  pay  in 
work  for  their  money?  Has  not  their 
work  in  field  and  vineyard  enriched  our 
Western  coast?  Here  is  Mr.  Gompers 
saying  No,  while  our  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  is  petitioning  Congress 
to  indulge  in  no  restrictive  legislation,  as 
it  will  interfere  with  trade  with  China. 
China  with  its  boundless  market  faces  us 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific.  In 
twenty  years  it  will  be  well  Japanized, 
and  will  become,  in  all  probability,  one  of 
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the  greatest  and  richest  Powers  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  perhaps  the  greatest. 
Is  it  not  worth  while  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  China,  as  it  is  with  Japan?  Why 
cannot  men  look  a  little  farther  forward 
than  the  inch  of  their  own  noses?  Mr. 
Gompers  says  the  Chinese  will  come  to 
Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  and  the  Philip- 
pines as  well  as  to  California.  Well,  why 
not?  If  they  are  a  superior  race,  let  them 
come  and  teach  ns  agriculture  and  thrift. 
We  would  not  shut  them  out  of  the  Phil- 
ippines ;  let  the  best  win.  All  these  rea- 
sons given  about  "  debasement "  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  by  contiguity  of  Chinese  is 
a  blind.  The  real  objection  to  the  Chi- 
nese is  the  same  as  the  objection  to  the 
Hungarians,  the  Bohemians,  the  Italians, 
the  Syrians,  who  are  white,  not  yellow — 
yes,  and  to  apprentices ;  it  is  that  they 
compete  for  work  and  wages.  Then  let 
them  compete.  They  will  take  the  lowest 
work  and  push  the  earlier  comers  up 
higher,  as  the  Italians  have  pushed  the 
Irish,  and  all  will  be  for  the  best  of  the 
country.    But  they  are  pagan. 

The  rights  and  wrongs  of 
the  production  of  Wag- 
ner's "  Parsifal  "  in  New 
York — not  to  mention  less  dignified  ap- 
propriations of  the  music-drama  else- 
where in  America — have  been  written  of 
and  talked  of  these  many  months ;  with 
the  not  unusual  result  that  one  side  of 
the  argument  never  appears  to  silence 
the  other.  Since  the  last  reference  to  the 
topic  in  our  own  pages,  there  has  ap- 
peared in  The  Musical  Courier,  of  this 
city, — a  journal  that  has  been  unsparing 
and  outspoken  in  opposition  to  the  Amer- 
ican performances  of  Wagner's  music- 
drama,  on  the  grounds  of  good  commer- 
cial ethics  and  good  taste — the  following 
letter  from  Wagner.  It  is  dated  Septem- 
ber 28th,  1880,  when  he  was  stopping  in 
Siena,  Italy,  expressing  what  would  seem 
indeed  a  decisive,  permanent  protest 
against  the  production  of  the  work  any- 
where except  at  Baireuth,  as  well  as 
pointing  out  unmistakably  his  aim  in  the 
libretto  to  deal  allegorically  with  the  his- 
tory and  mystery  of  Christianity.  The 
letter  first  appeared  in  The  Baireuther 
Blatter.     Wagner  writes: 

"  I  have  been  asking  myself  seriously  how  I 
can  rescue  this  last  and  most  holy  work  of 
mine  from  the  fate  of  a  vulgar  operatic  career. 


Wagner   and 
"  Parsifal  " 


A  decision  is  rendered  imperative  by  the  fact 
that  I  am  unable  longer  to  conceal  the  real 
subject  of  my  *  Parsifal.'  How  can  and  dare 
there  be  produced  in  theatres  like  ours,  and 
together  with  a  mixed  opera  repertory,  a  story 
(Handlung)  in  which  the  most  exalted  mys- 
teries of  the  Christian  religion  are  depicted  in 
the  open  scene?  I  could  well  understand  that 
the  Church  might  object  to  the  performances 
of  these  sacred  mysteries  on  boards  where 
yesterday  and  to-morrow  Frivolity  holds  sway, 
and  before  a  public  which  is  attracted  only  by 
that  same  Frivolity.  Because  of  this  feeling  I 
entitle  my  '  Parsifal '  a  *  consecrational  festival 
play.'  Therefore  I  must  seek  a  stage  to  which 
I  can  consecrate  the  play,  and  that  stage  is  no- 
where else  than  in  Baireuth.  .  .  .  Never 
shall  *  Parsifal '  be  produced  on  any  other  stage, 
and  it  is  my  one  and  only  desire  to  find  means 
whereby  I  can  encompass  that  end." 

Nevertheless  we  deny  the  right  of  musi- 
cian, author,  or  inventor  thus  to  deny  the 
world  the  use  of  the  fruit  of  his  mind. 

The  cartoons  which  accompany  our 
article  on  the  Aglipay  Schism  are  copied 
from  a  Madrid  journal,  and  we  repro- 
duce them,  not  to  indorse  the  history  they 
would  present,  but  to  illustrate  the  feel- 
ing caused  in  Spain  by  the  promotion 
to  a  Spanish  see  of  Mgr.  Nozaleda, 
formerly  Archibishop  of  Manila.  Wheth- 
er the  friars  were  as  lank  and  hun- 
gry as  the  first  cartoon  represents  when 
they  left  Spain  we  cannot  say;  certainly 
many  of  them  led  a  far  more  useful 
life  in  the  Islands  than  would  appear 
from  the  second  cartoon.  Certainly  the 
third  cartoon  is  quite  wrong;  our  Gov- 
ernment never  kicked  one  friar  out  of 
the  Islands ;  it  was  the  people  that  would 
have  none  of  them,  and  so  they  scuttled 
out,  for  their  own  good  and  that  of  the 
people. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of 
Grace  Greenwood,  as  she  was  univer- 
sally known,  really  Mrs.  Sara  Jane 
Lippincott,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  She 
was  a  favorite  newspaper  correspond- 
ent and  general  writer  on  current 
themes  from  the  days  before  the  Civil 
War,  and  had  a  wide  acquaintance  and 
correspondence  with  distinguished  peo- 
ple. Of  late  she  has  lived  in  retire- 
ment at  New^  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  and  we 
have  been  glad  to  publish  a  number  of 
her  reminiscent  articles  on  the  states- 
men of  those  days. 


Financial 

The    Coming    Canal     Payments    was  $11,000,000;  two  years  ago  it  was 

TTT  u     ^   .•  r^  $9,500,000.     Payment  is  to  be  made  to 

Within   a   short   time,   our   Govern-  j^^   Morgan  &  Co,  who  are  the  fiscal 

ment  must  pay  $40,000,000  to  the  Pan-  ;;       ^3  1,^-^  ^f  both  the  Panama  Canal 

ama  Canal  Company,  and  $10,000^0  Company  and   the   Panama   Republic, 

to    the    Republic    of    Panama.       The  But  the  title  deeds  and  contract  of  sale 

money  is  at  hand      Foreseeing  this  de-  ^^^^  fi,st  be  inspected  and  approved 

mand    Secretary  Shaw  some  time  ago  ^     Attorney-General  Knox, 
caused  a  little  more  than  $30,000,000 
of  the  Government's  money,  then  de- 

posited  with  the  banks  of  the  country.  The  pig  iron  output  has  been  ris- 
to  be  concentrated  in  the  depository  ing,  as  the  following  figures  show :  De- 
banks  of  this  city.  This  money  will  cember,  846,695  tons  (the  low  record)  ; 
be  used,  and  with  it  about  $20,000,000  January,  921,231;  February,  1,205,449; 
of  the  free  cash  balance  now  in  the  March,  1,465,507. 

Treasury.  There  is  a  marked  differ-  Railway  gross  earnings  for  the  first 
ence  or  vagueness  of  opinion  as  to  the  q^^rter  of  the  year  show  a  decrease  of  a 
quantity  of  gold  that  will  go  out  of  the  nttie  more  than  i  per  cent.  For  the 
country  in  sett  ement  of  these  obliga-  ^^onth  of  March  the  decrease  was  onlv 
tions.  Probably  only  $2,000,000  will  one-twentieth  of  i  per  cent, 
be  taken  by  Panama,  for  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  Republic  will  leave  $8,-        Edward  T.  Ferine,  Treasurer  of 

000,000  here  to  be  invested  in  Govern-  ^^e  United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust 

ment  or  railroad  bonds.     The  predic-  Company,  was  last  week  elected  General 

tion  was  made  some  months  ago  that  Manager   and   Treasurer   of   the   Audit 

perhaps  half  of  the  $40,000,000  due  to  Company  of  New  York,  of  which  August 

the    French    company    would    remain  Belmont  is  Acting  President,  and  Wil- 

here,   partly  because,   as   it  was   said,  ^^^^   A.  Nash,    John    J.    Mitchell    and 

much  of  the  company's  stock  was  now  George  W.  Young  are  Vice-Presidents, 

owned  here.    At  the  present  time,  how-  Mr.   Ferine  was  cashier  of  the  United 

ever,  a  majority  of  those  whose  opin-  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company  in 

ions  have  weight  appear  to  expect  that  i893-    From  1897  to  1901  he  was  Secre- 

large  shipments  of  gold  to  Paris  will  be  ^^^y  ^^^  Treasurer  of  the  Audit  Com- 

made.    The  loan  market  is  unattractive  P^-ny. 

here,  with  money  on  call  at  only  i  per  That  very  useful  and  trust- 
cent,  and  time  money  commanding  worthy  manual,  the  "  Directory  of  Di- 
very  low  rates.  On  the  other  hand,  rectors  "  (for  1904)  has  just  been  pub- 
the  expected  negotiation  of  a  Russian  lished  by  the  Audit  Company  of  New 
loan  in  Paris  makes  a  demand  there  for  York.  This  year's  issue  is  larger  than 
gold  at  rates  that  are  profitable.  On  last  year's  by  100  pages.  It  consists  of 
Saturday  last,  $4,000,000  in  gold  was  an  alphabetical  list  of  Directors  or 
engaged  for  export  to  Paris  on  Tues-  Trustees,  with  New  York  City  ad- 
day  of  this  week,  and  other  shipments  dresses,  followed  by  the  names  of  the 
will  probably  follow.  companies  with  which  each  is  con- 
Fortunately,  the  condition  of  the  nected ;  and  an  appendix  containing 
banks  and  of  the  local  money  market  selected  lists  of  corporations  in  bank- 
is  such  that  the  payments  and  exports,  ing,  insurance,  transportation,  manu- 
it  is  generally  believed,  will  cause  no  facturing  and  other  lines  of  business, 
considerable  disturbance.  Last  Sat-  alphabetically  arranged,  accompanied 
urday's  statement  showed  that  the  in  each  case  by  the  names  of  the  com- 
New  York  Clearing  House  banks  (with  pany's  principal  officers  and  all  its  Di- 
deposits   for  the   first  time   exceeding  rectors  or  Trustees. 

$1,100,000,000)  have  a  surplus  reserve         The    Mechanics'    National    and 

($34,000,000)  larger  than  in  any  other  the  Leather  Manufacturers'  Banks  hav- 

year  since  1898,  at  this  season.     A  year  ing  combined  under  the  name  of  the 
ago  the  surplus  over  legal  requirements  (continued  on  page  988.) 
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Insurance 


The   Occupations  of  Life  Insur- 
ance Policy  Holders 

The  National  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  Montpelier,  Vt.,  has  issued  an 
interesting  classification  giving  the  occu- 
pations of  persons  to  whom  policies  have 
been  issued  by  it  during  1903.  Farmers 
and  merchants  preponderate  as  purchas- 
ers of  life  insurance,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  previously  compiled  lists  of  a  similar 
character.  Next  in  point  of  magnitude 
is  the  group  of  ''  accountants,  bookkeep- 
ers, clerks  and  stenographers."  Profes- 
sional men,  including  '*  clergymen,  law- 
yers, physicians  and  dentists,"  follow 
closely  as  to  numbers.  Women  are  seen 
to  be  extensive  purchasers  of  life  insur- 
ance, and  this  may  be  regarded  as  quite 
in  line  with  progress  and  in  keepir^  wi'' 
modern  ideas.  A  complete  list  of  thf* 
lives  insured  last  year  by  this  c^-^ip? 
shows  a  total  of  9,935.    The  di,  "^    r 

of  risks  assumed  during  lOC?  K^         r  .1 
tional  Life,  according  to  g         >f  , 

lows:  ^^    ^^^   f" 

jm  certificates 

Farmers    * 

Merchants    .^.  i,u3b 

Accountants,       bookkeepers,       ^.v^iiv^^raphers. 

clerks Qi" 

Clergymen,   lawyers,   physicians,   dentists ....    756 
Manufacturers ..........      607 


Teachers,  students 4& 


le 


Insurance  and  real  estate , 

Iron  and  steel   (proprietors  and  workman) . .  .  8, 
Railroad    and    steamboat    ofBcials    and    em- 
ployees      313 

Housewives,  milliners,   dressmakers 373 

Capitalists,  bankers,  brokers 308 

Commercial  travelers 247 

Editors,  publishers,   printers,  engravers 249 

Government,  State,  county  and  municipal  offi- 
cials      267 

Lumber  manufacturers,   merchants    and    em- 
ployees      202 

Contractors,  builders,  carpenters 244 

Expressmen,  liverymen 191 

Telephone     and    telegraph    officials    and    em- 
ployees      84 

Hotel  men  and  restaurateurs 141 

Chemists  and  druggists 151 

Oil  producers  and  employees 66 

Plumbers,  gas  fitters  and  stationary  engineers  132 

Decorators,  painters,  masons,  bricklayers 164 

Architects,  civil,  electrical  and  mechanical  en- 
gineers      141 

Granite  and  marble  dealers  and  employees.  ..  64 

Designers  and  draftsmen 36 

Artists,  photographers 32 

All  others 204 


Total. 
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William  A.  Marshall,  Actuary,  has 
been  elected  Vice-President  of  the  Home 
Life  Insurance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's long  experience  with  the  Home 
Life  makes  his  selection  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent most  fitting. 

....  The  new  Vice-President  of  the 
Washington  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York,  Graham  H.  Brewer,  was 
born  in  1867  and  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  University  in  1888.  He  first 
entered  the  actuaries  department  and 
became  assistant  to  the  Secretary  in 
1896.     The  Vice-President's  father,  W. 

A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  remains  as  President. 
The  Washington  Life  was  organized 
forty-four  years  ago,  and  has  assets  of 
$16,992,37^.0*  >i' he  new  insurance  during 

-nnger  is  chninteen  and  a  half  mil- 
legislation  concehe  amount  paid  in  death 
coinage  was  w^nts  and  dividends  was 
the  pending  iVxhe  total  amount  paid 
Among  the  ot-fs  s.hce  organization  has 
action  was  noy_two  million  dollars, 
to  new  States 

Hnued  from  page  987.) 

Mecha^^    PNationai  Bank,  the  election 
of  offiv^^'^^^^t  weefc  resulted  in  the  se- 
lectir^ntby  b'tes  W.  McGarrah,  Presi- 
cint,  iPtract    xander  E.  Orr,  Nicholas 
PalmV^  ^    -d  Andrew  A.   Knowles, 
ce-Presi     nts.      Besides  the  officers 
t  re  Directors  are :  William  B.  Boulton, 
^dgar  L.  Marston,  Thomas  P.  Fowler, 
ir.    race     E.     Garth,     Henry     Hentz, 
Charles   M.   Pratt,   Thomas   H.   Hub- 
bard,  George   W.   Quintard,   Clarence 
H.  Kelsey,  Anton  A.  Raven,  William 
M.    Kingsland,    William    Rockefeller, 
John  Sinclair,  Lowell  Lincoln,  Henry 

B.  Stokes,  William  C.  Sturges,  V. 
Everit  Macy,  Henry  Talmadge  and 
John  T.  Willets.  The  Mechanics'  Na- 
tional Bank,  which  was  chartered  in 
1810,  has  a  capital  of  three  million  dol- 
lars, a  surplus  of  three  million  dollars 
and  undivided  profits  of  $262,274. 

....  Dividends  announced : 

Atch.,  Top.  &  Santa  Fe  R.R.  (Stamped  Ad- 
just. Mort.)  2  per  cent.,  payable  May  2d. 

Amer.  Exch.  Nat'l  Bank,  4  per  cent.,  payable 
May  2d. 

United  States  Rubber  Co.,  Preferred,  i3^ 
per  cent.,  payable  June  15th. 
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Many  prominent  and  influ- 
ential Republicans  now  ex- 
pect that  Speaker  Cannon 
will  be  nominated  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency. It  is  well  understood  that  Senator 
Fairbanks  does  not  want  the  place.  The 
recent  Republican  convention  in  his 
State,  undoubtedly  in  ace 
wishes,  refrained  from 
to  the  party  as  a  candidi 
nation.  Mr.  Cannon  sir. 
nestly  objects  to  the  d'  .cm. 
sible  candidacy,  and  chrea 
peremptorily  the  non  uatio 
made.  '  Party  leaders,  how«. 
clined  to  disregard  ^is  wish( 
that  his  popularity  Vv^'^uld  adc 
the  ticket,  especially  m  Illiix_ 
labor  union  influence  has 
against  Mr.  Roosevelt  on 
stand  for  the  "  open  shop  '  ^ 
case.  On  the  Democratic  siae,  the  a. 
tude  of  Mr.  Bryan  excites  much  discus- 
sion, many  saying  that  he  would  bolt  <-^  - 
ticket  if  Judge  Parker  should  be  nomi- 
nated. Answering  a  question  as  to  his 
purpose,  addressed  to  him  by  a  Demo- 
cratic Club  in  Indiana,  he  declined  to  com- 
mit himself,  adding  that  no  self-respect- 
ing man  could  say  in  advance  of  a  con- 
vention that  he  would  support  the  nomi- 
nee, no  matter  who  he  might  be,  or  the 
platform,  no  matter  what  it  might  con- 
tain. In  New  York,  the  Democratic  State 
Committee  has  selected  for  its  chairman 
Cord  Meyer,  a  millionaire  whose  sugar 
refinery  was  one  of  those  that  were  com- 
bined in  the  Sugar  Trust.  He  is  inter- 
ested in  several  banks  and  in  corporations 
whose  business  is  directly  affected  by  the 
protective  tariff.  Altho  a  member  of 
Tammany,  his  election  was  not  suggested 
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or  approved  by  the  Tammany  leader,  who 
declined  to  serve  on  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee because  his  political  foe,  Senator 
McCarren,  was  made  chairman  of  it. 
Some  Democratic  papers  that  support 
Judge  Parker  complain  loudly  because 
the  recent  convention  placed  at  the  head 
-  the  t'  cctors'  ticket  James  T.  Woodward, 
"e^dent  ^f  a  bank,  who  was  interested 
Morgan  in  the  syndicate  that 
bond  issue  during  Mr.  Cleve- 
^^i^i  term.  August  Belmont 
t  syndicate,  and  his  recent 
the  movement  for  Judge 
bject  of  criticism  in  Mr. 
which  publish  a  letter 
'^ent  by  him  to  influential  Democrats  in 
tne  West,  urgirg  them  to  support  Judge 
Parker  and  ^xUS  assist  ''  our  efforts  to 
':■  iinate  Hearst  as  a  possible  candidate 
^'  a  dist'irbing  element."  J.  Z.  Woods 
Merrill,  of  Kansas  City,  formerly  an  inti- 
mate political  friend  of  Mr.  Bryan,  as- 
serts that  the  latter  desired  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Parker  as  his  associate 
on  the  ticket  in  1900,  saying  that 
he  regarded  the  Judge  as  ''  an  able,  con- 
scientious and  energetic  statesman,  broad 
minded  and  full  of  progressive  ideas." 
Mr.  Merrill  publishes  a  letter  received 
by  him  from  Mr.  Bryan  on  May  T4th, 
1903,  in  which  he  said:  "  I  am  Investigat- 
ing Judge  Parker,  but  I  think  there  is  no 
general  objection  that  applies  to  him." — 
Prosecuting  Attorney  Folk,  answering 
questions  concerning  Bourke  Cockran's 
suggestion  that  he  should  be  nominated 
for  President,  says  that  he  could  not  ac- 
cept the  nomination  if  it  should  be  of- 
fered, because  he  regards  the  work  to  be 
done  In  the  ofiflce  of  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri as  of  very  great  Importance.     He 
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could  not  desert  those  who  have  sup- 
ported his  candidacy  in  Missouri  for 
'*  anythin|T  else  in  the  range  of  possibil- 
ity."— George  Fred  Williams,  the  lead- 
ing advocate  of  Mr.  Hearst  in  Massa- 
chusetts, failed  to  be  elected  a  convention 
delegate  in  his  own  district. — Lieut. 
David  Boyd,  who  while  in  charge  of  the 
naval  recruiting  station  at  New  Orleans 
refused  to  accept  negroes,  has  been  re- 
lieved, the  Navy  Department  holding  that 
he  misrepresented  its  policy.  Boyd  says 
he  was  instructed  to  take  only  such  ap- 
plicants as  were  of  the  best  grade ;  that 
the  negroes  were  not  of  such  grade,  and 
that  the  acceptance  of  negroes  repels 
white  applicants.  The  New  Orleans  press 
is  angry  and  has  warned  whites  to  refrain 
from  applying. — The  cases  involving  the 
suffrage  restrictions  in  Virginia  have 
come  to  nothing  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
They  related  to  applications  for  writs  to 
restrain  the  Board  of  Canvassers  from 
canvassing  the  returns  of  the  Con- 
gressional election  in  1902.  The  court 
says  nothing  can  be  done,  as  the  retu'" 
have  been  canvassed  and  the  Ho' 
Representatives  (th^  sole  ju  * 
qualifications  of  its  member 
cepted  the  persons  to  whc 
of  election  were  issued. 

Close  of  the  Session     ^he  session  of  Con- 
of  Congress  ^^^^^   ended  quietly 

at  2  p.  M.  on  tr 
28th  ult.  It  was  the  shortest  of  the 
"  long"  sessions  in  forty  years.  Such  a 
session  has  once  been  prolonged  to  Oc- 
tober 20th,  and  the  average  length  would 
call  for  adjournment  in  the  first  week  of 
July.  Official  statements  show  that  the 
session's  appropriations  (for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  with  July  next)  were 
$781,574,629,  including  about  $26,000,- 
000  for  deficiencies  in  the  current  year 
and  $56,500,000  for  the  sinking  fund ;  so 
that  appropriations  for  the  actual  ex- 
penses of  the  year  were  $698,272,786.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  revenue  will  be 
$704,000,000.  In  the  closing  hours  the 
total  of  appropriations  was  a  subject  of 
partisan  debate.  During  the  last  week  of 
the  session  there  was  much  talk  designed 
for  publication  in  the  Record  and  to  be 
used  in  the  approaching  campaign.  The 
most  interesting  of  the  debates  was  one 
between  Mr.   Bourke  Cockran  and  Mr. 


Dalzell,  the  bitterness  of  it  being  due  to 
Mr.  Dalzcll's  assertion  or  insinuation  thai 
Mr.  Cockran  was  paid  by  the  Republican 
committee  or  leaders  for  his  speeches 
against  Bryan  in  1896.  This  discussion 
was  of  a  distinctly  personal  and  abusive 
character.  Mr.  Dalzell  could  produce  no 
proof,  and  Mr.  Cockran  asked  for  an  in- 
vestigation. This  was  denied  by  a  party 
vote.  The  customary  resolution  of 
thanks  to  the  Speaker,  offered  by  the 
Democratic  leader,  was  notable  for  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  its  commendation. 
Hearty  support  was  given  to  it  by  all. 
No  very  important  legislation,  outside  of 
the  supply  bills,  was  pending  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  session.  For  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Panama  Canal  zone  full  pow- 
er was  given  to  the  President.  A  joint 
commission  of  five  Senators  and  five  Rep- 
resentatives (six  are  Republicans)  was 
appointed  to  inquire  concerning  the  mer- 
chant marine  and  ship  subsidies.  Senator 
GaV     -  airman.      The    proposed 

:rning    subsidiary   silver 
-thdrawn.      Action   upon 
ibor    bills    was    deferred, 
.ler  bills  upon  which  final 
-  taken  were  those  relating 
,  delegates  from  Alaska  and 
Porto  Rico,  pure  food,  consular  reform 
and    th        rotection    of    the    President. 
An    ai  nent    excluding    immigrants 

broug'  /ansportation  companies  un- 

der ca  with  a  foreign  Government, 

and  aimt^  t  the  Cunard  Company's  re- 
cent contract  with  Hungary,  was  stricken 
out  in  conference.  Upon  the  nomination 
of  Dr.  Crum,  to  be  Collector  at  Charles- 
ton, no  action  was  taken.  Immediately 
after  adjournment  the  appointment  was 
renewed  by  the  President.  It  will  be 
considered  promptly  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  session. 

St.  Louis  Under    a    cloudless 

Exposition  Opened  ^^^  ^^^  '^^  ^^e  pres- 
ence of  a  vast  audi- 
ence the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
was  formally  opened  on  Saturday  last. 
Before  6  p.  m.,  237,000  persons  had  en- 
tered at  the  gates.  In  the  morning  the 
exercises  were  begun  at  the  base  of  the 
Louisiana  Monument  with  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Gunsaulus,  of  Chicago,  and  a 
brief  address  from  Mr.  D.  R.  Francis, 
President  of  the  Exposition.  After  the 
formal  transfer  of  the  buildings  to  the 
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Director  of  Exhibits,  Mr.  Edmund  Clar- 
ence Stedman's  ''  Hymn  of  the  West  " 
was  sung  by  a  large  choir.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  ceremonies,  a  little  after 
one  o'clock,  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  White 
House  touched  an  electric  button,  thus 
starting  the  machinery  and  turning  on 
the  water  for  the  great  cascades  that  pour 
down  from  Festival  Hall  to  the  lagoon. 
In  the  address  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman, 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mission, who  spoke  for  the  domestic  ex- 
hibitors, an  interesting  reference  to  rail- 
road combinations  was  made.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Harriman,  the  head 
of  the  allied  Union  Pacific  and  Southern 
Pacific  roads,  was  interested  on  the  side 
of  the  defense  in  the  Northern  Securities 
merger  case.    He  said : 

"  The  combination  of  different  railways 
should  be  regulated  by  law.  So  far  as  may  be 
necessary,  the  public  interest  should  be  pro- 
tected by  law,  but  in  so  far  as  the  law  obstructs 
such  combinations  without  public  benefit,  it  is 
unwise  and  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest. 
I  do  not  deny  that  such  unfriendly  and  ob- 
structive legislation  may  have  been  in  part 
caused  by  unwise  and  arbitrary  acts  of  railway 
managers,  but  the  evolution  of  experience  has 
largely  removed  the  conditions  which  produced 
a  conflict  between  State  and  railway  interests, 
and  the  time  has  certainly  come  when  the  State 
should  no  longer  unnecessarily  burden  or  ob- 
struct these  interests,  but  should  co-operate  in 
improving  the  condition  of  transportation." 

Secretary  Taft,  who  represented  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  in  the  course  of  his  ad- 
dress directed  attention  to  the  new  ex- 
pansion, involving  the  solution  of  other 
and  different  problems  from  those  pre- 
sented in  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  prob- 
lems that  *'  must  be  solved  with  the  same 
high  sense  of  duty,  the  same  fearlessness 
and  courage  with  which  our  ancestors 
met "  those  of  a  century  ago : 

"  That  they  may  not,  and  probably  will  not, 
be  solved  by  conferring  Statehood  upon  the 
new  territory  is  probable.  Augurs  of  ill  and 
ruin  to  follow  from  the  experience  and  the 
solution  of  the  problem  are  not  wanting,  but 
they  never  have  been  wanting  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  and  they  never  have  been  allowed 
to  control  the  fearless  grappling  of  new  prob- 
lems by  Americans.  Those  who  look  forward 
with  dark  foreboding  to  the  result  of  this  new 
adventure  base  their  prophecies  of  disaster  on 
what  they  think  is  the  weakness  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Those  who  look  forward  to  its 
success  base  their  judgment  and  their  optimism 
on  what  has  already  been  accomplished  in  the 


Philippine  Islands,  and  on  what  they  know  the 
American  nation  can  do  when  an  emergency 
and  an  inevitable  necessity  present  themselves." 

~.      .-  At    the    hearings    in    the 

The    Mormon       ,^  .         .       °  .    iir     1 

01  .  ,        Smoot  mquiry  at  Wasn- 

Polygamists         .       ^  1      ^  1       -i. 

mgton,  last  week,  it  was 
shown  that  Apostle  Heber  J.  Grant  had 
been  sent  by  Governor  Wells,  of  Utah,  to 
represent  the  State  at  the  Kindergarten 
Conference  in  Berlin,  and  that  Grant 
started  suddenly  in  the  night  to  avoid  a 
warrant  for  his  arrest  on  the  charge  of 
polygamous  association.  The  Governor's 
sister  is  one  of  Grant's  plural  wives.  Ad- 
dressing the  students  of  Utah  University, 
Grant  said  that  he  had  given  to  that  in- 
stitution $50  for  himself,  $50  for  one  of 
his  wives  and  $50  for  another,  and  that 
he  regretted  that  the  law  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  take  more  wives.  He  is  now 
in  Germany.  The  United  States  Marshal 
has  been  unable  to  find  Apostle  John  W. 
Taylor,  who  is  wanted  as  a  witness.  Tay- 
lor is  said  to  be  in  Canada.  He  has  five 
wives,  and  two  of  them  are  twins,  not 
more  than  24  years  old,  who  had  been 
domestic  servants  of  his  older  wives.  It 
is  plain  that  he  must  have  married  these 
young  women  since  1890,  when  the 
Church  forbade  plural  marriage  by  its 
Manifesto.  Some  think  that  he  married 
them  in  Mexico  or  Canada.  One  of  the 
witnesses  before  the  committee  was 
Moses  Thatcher,  formerly  an  Apostle, 
who  offended  the  Church  authorities  by 
being  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  United 
States  Senator  and  was  compelled  to  re- 
sign his  office  in  the  Church.  He  said  he 
was  still  a  Mormon,  but  was  not  permit- 
ted to  enter  the  Temple.  He  admitted 
that  the  Church  had  exerted  strong  in- 
fluence to  prevent  his  election.  If  any 
Mormon,  he  added,  should  run  for  office 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Church 
the  result  might  be  the  same  as  in  his  own 
case ;  but  "  a  free  American  citizen  "  had 
a  "  right  to  retire  from  a  Church  office," 
and  he  believed  that  "  every  man  who 
loved  his  country  "  would  resign  his  office 
in  the  Church  in  such  circumstances. 
Judge  Powers,  testifying  again,  com- 
mended the  Mormons  for  their  good 
schools,  their  interest  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences and  their  toleration  of  other  re- 
ligions. In  1900,  however,  he  perceived 
that  popular  sentiment  was  inclined  to 
question  the  good  faith  of  their  renuncia- 
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tion  of  polygamy.  President  Smith  servative  influence  of  many  of  the  good 
writes  to  the  committee  expressing  his  men  who  are  out,  to  counteract  the 
regret  that  he  cannot  procure  the  attend-  floater,  the  anarchist,  the  man  who  has 
ance  of  Abraliam  Cannon,  Apostle  Grant,  nothing  at  stake  in  the  world,  who  works 
George  Teasdale,  Lillian  Cannon  and  with  his  mouth  more  than  with  his 
several  others,  whose  testimony,  it  was  hands."  The  trouble  with  unionism  was 
thought,  would  disclose  polygamous  mar-  its  intolerance,  like  that  which  prevailed 
riages  made  with  the  consent  of  the  long  ago  in  religion.  "  The  cry  of  *  the 
Church  since  1890.  The  committee  will  union  or  the  hospital '  has  its  counter- 
pursue  its  inquiry  during  the  summer  in  part  in  that  older  one  of  *  the  Church 
Utah.  or  the  stake.'  "    He  urged  union  men  to 

«^  avoid  violence,  which  hurt  their  cause  im- 
President  Mellen  ^^^^^  boiler  makers  in  measurably.  The  rule  of  seniority  was 
on  Unions  ^^^  shops  of  the  New  a  bad  one,  repressive  and  oppressive. 
York,  New  Haven  and  Organized  labor  had  forced  into  exist- 
Hartford  Railroad  Company  went  on  ence  the  Trusts  and  combinations  for 
strike  about  ten  days  ago.  They  had  de-  protection  from  exaction.  Capital  would 
manded  nine  hours  instead  of  ten,  with  not  seek  investment  where  nothing  but 
a  wage  increase  of  15  per  cent.  The  loss  and  controversy  was  to  result, 
company  would  concede  the  nine  hours,  "  Given  all  your  hotheads  seek,  and  cor- 
but  not  the  increase  of  pay.  It  brought  porations  must  be  run  by  the  Govern- 
200  non-union  men  to  the  New  Haven  ment.  The  hothead  must  be  retired,  or 
shops  and  g"ave  them  lodgings  on  a  in  the  contest  in  which  he  will  involve 
steamboat.  The  road's  1,000  machinists  you,  all  of  you  will  go  down  in  defeat, 
and  3,000  car-workers  had  made  similar  Education  and  brains  will  outweigh 
demands,  and  all  of  them  may  soon  go  numbers  and  brawn."  He  advised  all 
on  strike.  Addressing  a  Workingmen's  who  had  families  and  a  stake  in  the  world 
Club  in  Hartford,  on  the  28th,  the  com-  to  join  the  unions  and  make  themselves 
pany's  new  President,  Mr.  Mellen,  ex-  felt  as  a  conservative  force.  Progress 
pressed  his  opinions  about  unions.  He  was  would  be  attained  not  by  securing  an  in- 
a  workingman  himself,  he  said,  and  he  crease  of  wages  here  and  there,  but  by 
spoke  of  the  privations  and  labors  of  his  drawing  the  attention  of  the  best  minds 
early  life.  This  was  the  age  of  the  to  a  study  of  conditions  that  caused 
workingmen.  Among  them  were  the  unrest.  He  had  seen  much  to  deplore 
captains  of  industry  of  the  future.  Men  in  the  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  con- 
of  affairs  were  looking  for  these,  but  duct  of  persons  in  authority  dealing  with 
they  sought  quiet  workers,  not  talkers  unions.  The  head  of  a  corporation  could 
and  trouble-breeders.  Unions  had  ac-  not  satisfy  his  directors  and  stockhold- 
complished  much  good,  but  were  not  an  ers  if  his  expense  account  were  larger 
unmixed  blessing  for  the  laboring  man.  than  those  of  his  neighbors  in  the  same 
They  tended  to  discourage  individual  ef-  line  of  busines.  Business  was  falling 
fort.  "  They  are  a  good  thing  for  the  off  in  New  England,  day  by  day,  but  his 
drones,  the  inefficient,  the  walking  dele-  political  friends  unwisely  opposed  red- 
gate,  and  the  officers,  but  are  unneces-  procity  with  Canada.  "  I  would  not 
sary  for  the  man  who  has  the  stuff  and  strike  for  money,  but  only  to  resent  in- 
courage  in  him  to  carve  his  own  way  in  justice,  and  none  of  our  men  need  strike 
the  world."  They  helped  the  lame,  the  for  that  reason  while  I  am  in  authority." 
halt  and  the  weary  at  the  expense  of  the  No  one  was  more  worried  than  himself 
really  competent.  Divested  of  all  clap-  over  the  tendency  of  modern  business 
trap,  the  union  was  simply  a  means  of  development.  He  regretted  the  passing 
averaging  wages,  a  device  for  making  of  the  small  merchant,  the  small  manu- 
those  who  were  willing  to  work  care  for  facturer,  the  man  who  worked  in  his 
those  who  wanted  to  "  soldier."  But  shop  with  his  own  hands,  and  whose  em- 
unions  had  come  to  stay,  and  he  ex-  ployees  were  as  welcome  at  his  table  as 
pressed  the  wish  that  the  company's  men  the  best  in  the  world.  He  believed  the 
generally  would  join  them.  Not  that  he  progress  of  the  United  States  was  large- 
would  run  a  union  plant  as  such,  but  he  ly  due  to  such  men.  It  was  with  appre- 
wanted  to  have  in  the  unions  "  the  con-  hension    that    he    saw    them    disappear, 
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•'  but    shall    I    struggle   against   the   in-  Naples  the  principal  event  was  the  naval 

evitable,"  he  asked,  ''  or  adjust  myself  to  review,    where   the   Italian    and    French 

the  new  conditions  and  perhaps  help  to  fleets  joined  in  the  evolutions.      There 

shape  and   influence  them   for  the  bet-  were  immense  numbers  of  visitors  in  the 

iQY?  "  city,  and  it  is  estimated  that  20,000  people 

^  were   unable   to    find    lodgings    for    the 
The  visit  of  King  Vic-  nght.     It  is  quite  as  important  to  note 
President  Loubet      ^^^  Emmanuel  to  Paris  that  the  tour  was  not  marred  by  any  of 
Visits  Rome         ^^^^    October    was    re-  the   manifestations   of   political   and   re- 
turned by   President  Loubet  last  week,  ligious  antagonism  which  were  so  gen- 
The  President,  accompanied  by  M.  Del-  erally  prophesied.    There  was  no  anarch- 
casse.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  istic  attempt  at  assassination.     The  plan 
a   number   of   French   officials,   went  to  of  the  republicans  and  socialists  to  hold 
Rome  by  rail  April  24th    and    returned  an  anti-clerical  mass  meeting    was    not 
from    Naples    on    the    French    cruiser  carried  out.    The  Pope  issued  no  protest 
"  Marseillaise  "  April  29th.     The  party  against  the  reception  of  the  President  at 
were  received  at  the  Italian  frontier  by  the  Quirinal,  altho  this  is  the  first  time 
representatives  of  the  King,  and  at  the  that  the  head  of  a  Catholic  Power  has 
station  by  the  Mayor  of  Rome,  the  Prince  visited  there  since  the  Pope  was  expelled 
of  Colonna,  the  King,  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  from  it.     As  a  counter  demonstration  it 
the  Count  of  Turin,  members  of  the  Italian  was    proposed    that    all    loyal    Catholics 
Cabinet  and  representatives  of  the  Senate  assemble  for  prayer  in  St.  Peter's  at  the 
and  Chamber  of  Deputies.      Along  the  time  when  President  Loubet  arrived,  but 
route  to  the  Quirinal  were  massed  500,-  this  was  given  up,  it  is  said  at  the  desire 
000  people,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  of  the  Pope, 
crowd  assembled  on  the  plaza  in  front  of  '^ 
the  palace  was  so  great  that  President  ^^^    ^^^      Very    strong    evidence    has 
Loubet,    King    Victor    Emmanuel    and  .^  Russia      ^^^"  published  to  the  effect 
Queen  Helena  had  to  appear  on  the  bal-                        that  the  Russian  Government 
cony  three  times.    In  the  evening  the  city  intends    to    moderate    the    anti-Jewish 
was  illuminated  and  a  torchlight  proces-  legislation,   particularly   the    restrictions 
sion  of  15,000  persons  passed  the  Quiri-  on  residence  outside  the  Pale  and  edu- 
nal.    On  the  following  day  the  President  cational  privileges.     Last  fall  the  Min- 
went  to  the  Pantheon  to  lay  wreaths  on  ister  of  the  Interior,  Plehve,  sent  a  cir- 
the  tombs  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  II  cular  of  inquiry  to   the   provincial   au- 
and  King  Humbert,   where  he  was  re-  thorities  to  discover  the  causes  of  Jewish 
ceived   by   the   veterans    of   the    Italian  discontent   and   hatred    of   the    Govern- 
army.     In  the  evening  a  royal  banquet  ment.     In  most  of  the   replies    it    was 
was  given  at  which  the  two  rulers  ex-  pointed  out  that  the  evils  resulted  largely 
changed  congratulations  over  the  close  from  the  overcrowding  of  the  Jews  in 
and  amicable  relations  now  existing  be-  cities  and  in  a  few  industries,  and  the 
tween  Italy  and  France,  as  emphasized  by  ignorance  of  the  rabbis,  who  were  shut 
the  recent  treaties  of  arbitration  and  reci-  out  from  the  higher  schools  and  not  al- 
procity.    In  the  evening  a  gala  perform-  lowed  to  establish  schools  of  their  own. 
ance  was  given  at  the  Theater  Argentina.  The  reports  from  the    seven    provinces 
On  the  26th  President  Loubet  reviewed  in    which    Jewish    colonies    have    been 
20,000  troops  in  the  Piazza  d'Armie,  on  formed    are  of  especial  interest  as  bear- 
his  return  passing  through  the  Piazza  di  ing  on  the  old  question  of  the  efficiency 
Spagua,  where  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  of  the  Jew  as  an  agriculturist.    Three  of 
Church  of  Trinita  de  Monti  were  com-  the  provincial  Governors  report  unfavor- 
pletely  covered  with  flowers.    In  the  af-  ably  on  the  project,  and  state  that  the 
ternoon  he  visited  the  Forum,  where  Pro-  Jews  will  not  do  farm  labor.    The  other 
fessor  Boni  excavated  three  tombs.     At  Governors    reports    that    with    certain 
the  receptions  United  States  Ambassador  changes  in  the  land  laws  the  agricultural 
Meyer,   and   Charlemagne   Tower,   Am-  settlements  can  be  made  successful.    The 
bassador  to  Germany,  and  Andrew  D.  Governor   of   Cherson,    altho    an    anti- 
White,  the  former  Ambassador  to  Ger-  Semite,  says  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
many,  were  shown  especial  favor.      At  ability  of  the  Jews  to  cultivate  the  land, 
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and  that  in  this  province  73  per  cent,  of 
them  arc  engaged  in  agriculture.  A  cir- 
cular issued  to  the  provincial  authorities 
by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Police,  admits  the  painful 
consequences  of  the  attempt  to  confine 
the  Jews  within  the  zone  established  for 
their  residence,  and  the  injuries  done  to 
individuals  by  expelling  them  from  lo- 
calities where  they  have  long  resided,  ow- 
ing to  defective  laws  and  conflicting  in- 
terpretations of  them,  in  these  words : 

"  In  these  circumstances  it  would  seem 
scarcely  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of 
justice  to  throw  on  the  Jews  all  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  consequences  resulting  from  their 
illegal  residence  outside  the  zone  where  they 
should  be  confined.  This  is  especially  the  case 
at  the  present  time,  when  the  unhappy  situa- 
tion of  the  expelled  Jews  is  aggravated  by  the 
military  events  occurring  in  the  Far  East. 

"  In  view  of  this  state  of  affairs,  and  being 
anxious  to  remove  all  that,  at  the  present  diffi- 
cult moment,  might  disturb  the  normal  course 
of  life  in  the  interior  of  the  Empire,  and  pro- 
voke, in  a  number  of  cases,  discontent  among 
the  population,  I  consider  it  necessary  to  sus- 
pend, till  peace  is  restored,  the  expulsion  from 
their  actual  places  of  residence  of  those  Jews 
whom  the  local  authorities  have  reported  as 
living  illegally  in  localities  where  they  were 
formerly  authorized  to  settle,  but  where  this 
permission  has  subsequently  been  withdrawn ; 
the  same  leniency  may  be  shown  to  Jews  who 
have  lived  for  a  long  time  outside  their  legal 
zone  of  residence  and  have  a  house  and  family. 

"  But  I  should  add  that  the  necessary  con- 
dition for  the  application  of  these  measures 
should  be  the  receipt,  from  the  administrative 
authorities  concerned,  of  an  assurance  that  the 
Jew  whom  it  is  proposed  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  a  locality  where,  according  to  the 
law,  he  should  not  reside  is  not  doing  anything 
likely  to  disturb  public  order,  and  that  he  does 
not  provoke  discontent  among  the  surrounding 
population." 

The  final  judgment  in  the  Kishenef 
cases  was  pronounced  April  25th,  a  year 
after  the  massacre.  Two  men,  Rusneke 
and  Bodijan,  were  found  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  a  Jewish  couple  named  For- 
rarji,  one  being  sentenced  to  four  years' 
and  the  other  to  twenty  years'  imprison- 
ment. Fifteen  persons  were  found  guilty 
of  rioting  and  condemned  to  a  year's  im- 
prisonment. Thirty-six  were  discharged. 
The  demands  for  damages  on  account  of 
destruction  of  property,  more  than  300 
in  all,  were  thrown  out  of  court  without 
consideration.  Neither  the  witnesses 
nor  prosecuting  attorneys  were  protected 


in  their  right  of  free  speech.  Sokoloff 
and  Wolkenstein,  two  of  the  lawyers 
who  took  part  in  the  trial,  were  banished 
into  the  interior  for  their  protests  against 
the  proceedings.  A  Christian  witness, 
Courier,  Councillor  of  State,  who  testi- 
fied in  favor  of  the  Jews,  was  forced  to 
resign  his  post  as  manager  of  convents 
in  Bessarabia  on  account  of  his  testi- 
mony in  the  case. 

The  Vladivostok     ^  h  e    squadron    from 
g       ,    ^  Vladivostok,  cruising 

oflf  the  eastern  coast  of 
Korea  about  150  miles  north  of  Censan 
(Wonan),  caught  and  sank  a  Japanese 
transport,  the  ''  Kinshu,"  which  had  be- 
come separated  from  the  fleet  during  a 
fog,  and,  mistaking  the  Russian  vessels 
for  Japanese,  approached  them  to  bring 
them  coal.  The  Russians  captured  al- 
together 17  officers,  20  soldiers,  85  coolies 
and  65  of  the  crew ;  but  over  200  of  the 
soldiers  shut  themselves  below  deck  and 
refused  to  surrender.  The  Russian 
boarding  party  then  withdrew  and  a  tor- 
pedo was  exploded  under  the  vessel.  The 
Japanese  then  rushed  upon  deck  and  con- 
tinued firing  upon  the  Russians  until 
their  ship  was  sunk  by  a  second  torpedo, 
which  exploded  the  boilers.  Many  of  the 
Japanese  officers  and  soldiers  committed 
suicide  rather  than  be  saved  by  the  Rus- 
sian boats.  According  to  Japanese  re- 
ports the  number  lost  was  only  73.  The 
"  Kinshu "  was  a  4,000-ton  merchant- 
man, carrying  rice  and  other  military 
supplies,  including  1,500  tons  of  coal,  and 
was  armed  with  four  Hotchkiss  guns  of 
1.9-inch  caliber.  Besides  this  the  Vladi- 
vostok fleet  sank  two  small  Japanese 
steamships,  the  "  Goyo  Maru  "  and  the 
"  Nakamura."  The  crews  of  both  were 
taken  oflf. 


The  Passage  of 
the  Yalu 


The  first  important 
land  battle  of  the  war 
took  place  on  Sunday, 
May  1st,  and  resulted  in  a  complete 
victory  for  the  Japanese,  giving  them 
the  control  of  the  whole  estuary  of  the 
Yalu  River.  The  Russians  have  burned 
Antung  and  retreated  to  Feng-Wang- 
Cheng,  which  is  on  higher  ground  and 
nearer  the  railroad,  where  it  is  under- 
stood they  will  make  their  second 
stand.  The  passage  of  the  Yalu  was 
effected  by  means  of  pontoon  bridges 
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on  which  the  Japanese  crossed  at  the 
two  points  north  of  Wiju,  concentrat- 
ing their  forces  for  an  attack  on  Kiu- 
liencheng  (Chin  Tien  Chang),  which 
was  the  most  important  Russian  posi- 
tion, since  it  dominated  Antung  and 
commanded  the  road  to  Pekin.  The 
movement  was  begun  on  April  26th, 
when    detachments    of     the    Imperial 


assigned  the  duty  of  crossing  at  Suku, 
and  at  about  3  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  April  30th  the  pontoon  bridge  was 
completed  at  this  point,  when  the  Jap- 
anese crossed  with  heavy  artillery  and 
took  a  position  on  the  Russian  left 
flank.  By  heavy  bombardment  the 
Russian  batteries  at  Kiuliencheng  were 
silenced     and     the     Russian     outposts 


Map  of  the  Yalu  River,  Showing  the  Bridge  by    Which  the  Japanese  Crossed 


Guards  and  the  Second  Division 
crossed  over  the  shallow  channel  to  the 
islands  a  little  north  of  Wiju.  During 
the  next  two  days  there  was  skirmish- 
ing at  many  points  along  the  river, 
where  the  Japanese  had  landed,  and 
the  Russians  bombarded  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Wiju  and  vicinity  at  long  range 
from  the  Manchurian  side,  but  doing  a 
great  deal  of  damage.  To  the  Twelfth 
Division   of   the   Japanese   forces   was 


driven  back,  so  that  the  landing  could 
be  effected  from  the  island  opposite 
Wiju.  While  this  was  being  done  a 
flotilla  of  gun  boats  from  the  squad- 
ron of  Admiral  Hosoya  passed  up 
the  Yalu  and  dislodged  the  Russians 
from  a  position  on  the  low  hills  below 
Antung.  At  eight  o'clock  on  Saturday 
night  the  bridge  across  the  main 
stream  of  the  Yalu  just  above  Wiju 
was  completed,  and  a  second  division 
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of  the  Imperial  Guards  crossed  over 
during-  the  night,  taking  up  a  position 
upon  a  high  point  near  Chosan  (Ku- 
san).  On  the  morning  of  May  ist  the 
Russians  were  in  a  line  of  about  four 
miles  long  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Yalu,  north  of  Antung.  The  Russian 
forces  centered  at  Kiuliencheng  in- 
cluded all  of  the  Third  Division,  two 
brigades  of  the  First  Division,  one 
cavalry  brigade,  with  about  forty  quick 
firing  guns  and  eight  machine  guns. 
By  a  general  charge  the  Russians  were 
driven  from  their  position  and  forced 
to  retreat  with  a  loss  of  some  800  men. 
The  Japanese  captured  more  than 
twenty  commissioned  officers,  twenty- 
eight    quick    firing    guns    and    a    large 


quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition.  The 
casualties  on  the  Japanese  side  are 
probably  nearly  equal  in  number  to 
those  of  the  Russians-  The  attack  was 
ordered  by  General  Kuroki  at  half  past 
seven.  The  Japanese  infantry  charged 
across  the  river,  wading  breast  deep, 
and  stormed  the  hights.  By  nine 
o'clock  they  had  swept  the  Russian  line 
back  across  the  plateau.  The  engage- 
ment is  considered  a  very  important 
victory  by  the  Japanese,  but  is  mini- 
mized by  the  Russians,  who  claim  that 
there  was  no  intention  of  holding  the 
Yalu,  but  that  their  only  object  was 
to  delay  the  advance  of  the  Japanese 
by  contesting  each  vantage  ground  on 
their  retreat. 


Hymn   of  the  West 

BY  EDMUND  CLARENCE  STEDMAN 


O  Thou,  whose  glorious  orbs  on  high 

Engird  the  earth  with  splendor  round, 
From  out  thy  secret  place  draw  nigh 
The  courts  and  temples  of  this  ground ; 
Eternal   Light, 
Fill  with  thy  might 
These  domes  that  in  thy  purpose  grew, 
And  lift  a  nation's  heart  anew! 

Illumine  Thou  each  pathway  here, 

To  show  the  marvels  God  hath  wrought! 
Since  first  thy  people's  chief  and  seer 
Looked  up  with  that  prophetic  thought, 
Bade  Time  unroll 
The  fateful  scroll, 
And  empire  unto  Freedom  gave 
From  cloudland  hight  to  tropic  wave. 


Poured  through  the  gateways  of  the  North 

Thy  mighty  rivers  join  their  tide, 
And,  on  the  wings  of  morn  sent  forth, 
Their  mists  the  far-off  peaks  divide. 
By  Thee  unsealed. 
The  mountains  yield 
Ores  that  the  wealth  of  Ophir  shame, 
And  gems  enwrought  of  seven-hued  flame. 

Lo,  through  what  years  the  soil  hath  lain 

At  thine  own  time  to  give  increase — 
The  greater  and  the  lesser  grain. 
The  ripening  boll,  the  myriad  fleece! 
Thy  creatures  graze 
Appointed  ways; 
League  after  league  across  the  land 
The  ceaseless  herds  obey  thy  hand. 


Thou,  whose  high  archways  shine  most  clear 

Above  the  plenteous  Western  plain, 
Thine  ancient  tribes  from  round  the  sphere 
To  breathe  its  quickening  air  are  fain : 
And  smiles  the  sun 
To  see  made  one 
Their    brood    throughout    Earth's    greenest 

space. 
Land  of  the  new  and  lordlier  race! 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

♦Copyright,  1004,  by  Robert  Allan  Reid. 
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Unpublished   Letters* 

BY  HERBERT   SPENCER 
TO   BE   PUBLISHED  IN  THREE   INSTALLMENTS 

With    an    Introduction    by    George    Llezvellyn    Rees 


THE  following  letters,  heretofore  un- 
published, were  written  by  Her- 
bert Spencer  to  two  Brooklyn 
friends.  Spencer  wrote  without  thought 
of  publication — in  fact,  stipulated  that  his 
correspondence  should  not  be  published 
— presumably  during  life.  He  never  cor- 
responded promiscuously,  and  what  he 
sent  out  he  dictated,  only  the  signature 
being  in  his  handwriting.  Often  the  most 
ordinary  paper  was  used  by  him,  and  both 
sides  of  the  sheet  were  written  upon. 
Months  would  elapse  when  his  closest 
friends  received  only  four  or  five  lines, 
often  dictated  from  the  sick  bed.  How 
little  opportunity  he  had  for  making  let- 
ter writing  an  art  may  be  judged  from 
this  extract  from  a  letter : 

"  How  much  an  invalid  I  have  been  for  a 
long  time  past  you  may  judge  from  the  fact 
that  until  about  two  months  ago  I  had  not  seen 
my  most  intimate  lady  friend  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  tho  she  wished  to  see  me."  (June  8th, 
1894.) 

In  another  letter  he  says  that  ordi- 
narily he  cannot  stand  over  a  few  mo- 
ments without  experiencing  a  weakening 
of  the  heart.  He  again  replied  rather 
testily  to  his  friends  that  they  must  not, 
in  view  of  his  extreme  delicacy,  bother 
him  for  an  expression  of  his  opinions  on 
more  or  less  irrelevant  and  pedantic  mat- 
ters. Later  he  left  off  letter  writing  al- 
together, except  to  the  very  few,  and  an- 
swered correspondence  with  the  well- 
known  printed  circular  thanking  the  cor- 
respondent for  his  good  will,  but  beg- 
ging, on  account  of  ill-health,  to  be  ex- 
cused. 

Some  of  these  letters  are  severe,  but 
any  severity  of  tone  he  employed  was 
barely  whispered,  as  it  were,  into  the  ears 
of  bosom  companions,  and  does  not  de- 
tract from  the  sweetness  of  soul  which 
was  truly  his.  Let  us  recall  the  words  of 
those  who  knew  him  best.  Said  Georefe 
Eliot:  

*  Copyright,  1904,  by  The  Independent. 
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"  He  is  a  good,  delightful  creature,  and  I 
always  feel  better  for  being  with  him." 

George  Lewes  said : 

"  My  acquaintance  with  him  was  the  bright- 
est ray  in  a  very  dreary,  wasted  period  of  my 
life.  I  had  given  up  all  ambition  whatever, 
lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  thought  the  evil 
of  each  day  sufficient.     .     .     ." 

Most  of  the  letters  bear  upon  the 
"  George  business,"  as  Spencer  bitterly 
characterized  it.  I  am  aware  that  his  de- 
tractors will  seize  upon  them.  His 
friends,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  glad 
for  this  expression  of  his  human  side,  and 
it  will  serve  only  to  magnify  his  virtues. 
The  fact  that  Spencer  was  the  most  pa- 
thetically beautiful  character — "  the  most 
heroic  figure  of  his  time  " — the  fact  that 
every  line  of  the  "  Synthetic  Philosophy  " 
is  an  appeal  for  individual  rights,  that 
his  temperament  was  nothing  if  not  in- 
tense, that  unjust  imputations  rent  still 
further  a  ragged  nervous  system — all 
these  things  will  count  for  nothing  with 
the  detractors  who  will  rise  up. 

The  letters  were  addressed  to  James  A. 
Skilton,  whose  death  occurred  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes,  late 
President  of  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Asso- 
ciation. With  the  exception  of  John 
Fiske  and  Professor  Youmans,  these  men 
were  Spencer's  closest  American  friends. 
Mr.  Skilton  spent  the  good  part  of  a 
fortune  in  gratuitously  distributing  Spen- 
cer's works  when  the  genius  of  the  great 
philosopher  was  unknown  to  America. 
The  two  men  did  much  close-range  fight- 
ing, as  it  were,  for  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion, and  other  of  Spencer's  ideas — in  the 
press,  from  the  forum,  etc. — while  their 
great  master  remained  behind  the  firing 
line,  often  directing  the  battle,  as  the  let- 
ters will  reveal.  As  Secretary  of  the 
Brooklyn  Ethical  Association  Mr.  Skil- 
ton prevailed  upon  Spencer  to  accept 
honorary  membership,  a  compliment  the 
philosopher  paid  to  no  other  learned 
body. 
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Dr.  Janes  was  perhaps  the  most  sym-  of   Spencer's   theories — brought   him   in 

pathetic  and  intelligent  interpreter  Spen-  touch  with  the  master, 
cer   had    in   America.     His   position    as         The  recipients  of  the  letters  are  now 

President     of     the     Association — which  deceased,  tho  the  full  consent  of  the  heirs 

might  be  regarded  as  the  first  society  in  has  been  obtained  for  their  publication, 
the  world  devoted  to  the  promulgation  G.  L.  R. 

Brooklyn,  N  Y, 


Part  L — Miscellaneous  Letters 

[The  letters  included  in  this  installment  were  written  from  various  addresses— Dork 
ing,  London,  Pewsey,  in  Wiltshire,  and  Midhurst,  In  Sussex — and  relate  to  a  number  of 
subjects.  In  the  two  following  instalments  will  be  given  the  letters  relating  to  the  con- 
troversy with  Henry  George.  Personal  passages  referring  to  health,  the  sending  or  re 
ceipt  of  printed  matter,  and  subjects  of  a  like  character,  have  for  the  most  part  been 
omitted.  Letters  I-VII,  inclusive,  are  addressed  to  Mr.  Skllton.  The  first  relates  to  cer- 
tain mechanical  calisthenics  prescribed  by  Mr,  Skllton,  the  third  to  an  anonymous  attack 
on  Spencerism  published  in  a  New  York  newspaper,  the  sixth  to  a  congratulatory  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Association  and  addressed  to  Spencer. — Editok.] 


L 

October  30th,  1888. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  expression  of  your  sympathy  and 
for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in  writing 
so  long  a  letter. 

But  you  have  not  the  remotest  notion 
of  my  state,  otherwise  you  would  not  give 
the  advice  you  do.  Half  a  minute's  use 
of  the  machine  would  make  me  ill  for  a 
month. 

When  I  tell  you  that  I  cannot  stand  for 
half  a  minute  without  producing  inter- 
mission of  the  pulse,  and  that,  if  I  persist, 
the  result  is  utterly  disastrous,  you  will 
see  that  I  am  far  beyond  reach  of  any 
such  aid  as  you  suggest. 

Please  excuse  brevity.  I  am  obliged  to 
abridge  my  correspondence,  even  tho  dic- 
tated, to  the  smallest  amount  possible. 

P.  S. — You  will  see  that  I  have  re- 
lapsed terribly  since  I  wrote  to  you,  but 
even  at  the  time  I  wrote  the  use  of  the 
machine  would  have  been  ruinous. 

IL 

March  13th,  1890. 
Dear  Mr.  Skilton  :  I  received  your 
telegram  last  night,  and  from  the  word- 
ing conclude  that  you  wish  some  letter 
from  me  about  Youmans  which  Fiske 
may  read  in  his  lecture  on  the  23d.  I  am 
very  glad  to  respond  to  the  request,  and  I 
cannot  do  this  better  than  by  giving  you 
the  following  copy  of  a  passage  in  my 
"  Autobiography  "  concerning  him : 

"  The  relation  thus  initiated  was  extremely 
fortunate;  for  Prof.  Edward  L.  Youmans  was, 


of  all  Americans  I  have  known  or  heard  of,  the 
one  most  able  and  most  willing  to  help  me. 
Alike  intellectually  and  morally,  he  had  in  the 
highest  degrees  the  traits  conducive  to  success 
in  diffusing  the  doctrines  he  espoused;  and 
from  that  time  to  this  he  has  devoted  his  life 
mainly  to  spreading  throughout  the  United 
States  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  His  love  of 
wide  generalizations  had  been  shown  years 
before  in  lectures  on  such  topics  as  the  cor- 
relation of  the  physical  forces ;  and  from  those 
who  heard  him  I  have  gathered  that,  aided  by 
his  unusual  powers  of  exposition,  the  enthu- 
siasm which  contemplation  of  the  larger  truths 
of  science  produced  in  him  was  in  a  remark- 
able degree  communicated  to  his  hearers.  Such 
larger  truths,  I  have  on  many  occasions  ob- 
served, are  those  which  he  quickly  seizes — ever 
passing  at  once  through  details  to  lay  hold  of 
essentials ;  and  having  laid  hold  of  them  he 
clearly  sets  them  forth  afresh  in  his  own  way 
with  added  illustrations.  But  it  is  morally,  even 
more  than  intellectually,  that  he  has  proved 
himself  a  true  missionary  of  advanced  ideas. 
Extremely  energetic — so  energetic  that  no  one 
has  been  able  to  check  his  over-activity — he 
has  expended  all  his  powers  in  advancing  what 
he  holds  to  be  the  truth ;  and  not  only  his  pow- 
ers, but  his  means.  It  has  proved  impossible  to 
prevent  him  from  injuring  himself  in  health 
by  his  exertions ;  and  it  has  proved  impossible 
to  make  him  pay  due  regard  to  his  personal 
interests.  So  that  toward  the  close  of  life  he 
finds  himself  wrecked  in  body  and  impover- 
ished in  estate  by  thirty  years  of  devotion  to 
high  ends.  Among  professed  worshipers  of 
humanity,  who  teach  that  human  welfare  should 
be  the  dominant  aim,  I  have  not  yet  heard  of 
one  whose  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  humanity  will 
bear  comparison  with  those  of  my  friend." 

Tho  the  volume  containing  this  passage 
will  not  be  published  until  after  my  death, 
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I  am  very  willing  that  this  tribute  of  ad- 
miration to  my  late  friend  should  be 
made  public  now. 

III. 

April  8th,  1890. 

My  Dear  Sir:  It  is,  I  think,  needful 
that  the  letter  of  "  Outsider "  and  the 
editorial  article  upon  it  should  be  met. 
They  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed 
without  injurious  implications. 

I  inclose  the  draft  of  a  letter  which  I 
think  might  fitly  be  sent  to  the  New  York 
Times.  Of  course,  I  put  it  in  your  hands 
to  do  what  you  and  your  friends  think 
most  desirable.  I  presume  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  W.  J.  Youmans,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  consult  him. 
Probably  if  he  were  to  undertake  the  re- 
ply, either  in  the  form  in  which  it  now 
stands  or  with  such  modifications  as  may 
be  thought  desirable,  it  would  be  the  best. 
Standing  as  he  does  in  closer  relations  to 
my  affairs  in  the  United  States  through 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  all  his  brother 
has  done,  and  being,  therefore,  publicly 
understood  to  be  more  fully  in  possession 
of  the  facts  than  any  one  else,  the  letter 
might  with  advantage  issue  from  him  if 
•he  consents. 

On  the  whole,  the  attack  may  prove  to 
be  rather  fortunate  than  otherwise. 

IV. 

April  25th,  1890. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  am  obliged  by  your 
letter  of  the  14th  with  its  various  pieces 
of  information.  I  cannot,  however,  give 
it  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Day  after  day  passes  without  a  single 
line  of  permanent  work  being  done,  and 
all  because  of  distractions. 

You  will  admit  that  to  make  progress 
with  the  "  Ethics  "  if  possible  is  more  im- 
portant than  to  express  my  opinion  on  the 
subject  matter  of  your  letter,  and  I  must 
ask  you,  for  this  reason,  to  excuse  me. 

Thank  you  for  forwarding  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  New  York  Times.  I 
should  think  the  discussion  will  be  even- 
tually beneficial. 

V. 

May  3d,  1890. 

Dear  Mr.  Skilton  :  ...  It  occurs 
to  me  to  say  that  if  Dr.  Janes  makes  any 
use  of  the  essay  on  "  The  Nebular  Hy- 
pothesis," it  will  be  well  not  to  say  any- 
thing about  the  portion  which  gives  tables 


of  the  distribution  of  comets  in  space, 
showing  their  relation  to  the  axis  of 
nebular  rotation.  I  find  since  the  essay 
was  printed  that  the  calculations  are  open 
to  a  criticism  which  makes  it  undesirable 
to  base  any  conclusion  on  the  argument. 
My  seventieth  birthday  came  in  the 
midst  of  a  relapse,  but  I  am  hoping  that 
as  soon  as  the  accompanying  disturbances 
cease  it  will  prove  to  be  a  short  one. 

VI. 

May  loth,  1890. 

Dear  Mr.  Skilton  :  Those  who  in  the 
past  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  ideas  have  usually  had  much  to 
suffer  and  have  met  with  little  appre- 
ciation :  they  died  before  it  came.  Re- 
membering the  fates  of  such,  I  may  re- 
gard myself  as  extremely  fortunate.  Tho 
during  the  first  half  of  my  literary  career 
the  losses  were  great  and  the  encourage- 
ments small,  yet  the  last  half  has  made 
amends ;  and  I  may  be  more  than  satis- 
fied alike  with  the  material  results  and 
the  effects  produced,  as  well  as  with  the 
marks  of  approval  which  have  been  com- 
ing to  me  more  and  more  frequently. 

Among  these  last  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Association, 
which  I  received  yesterday,  is  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  and  calls  for  special 
thanks.    .    .    . 

VII. 

May  1 2th,  1890. 

Dear  Mr.  Skilton  :  This  morning  I 
have  received  from  Dr.  Janes  a  letter  tell- 
ing me  of  your  serious  accident.  I  great- 
ly regret  alike  that  you  should  have  so 
much  suffering  to  go  through  and  that 
you  should  be  shut  out  from  the  activities 
of  life  so  long,  as  is  probably  implied.  I 
hope  your  general  health  is  good,  so  that 
you  may  be  able  to  bear  the  constitutional 
disturbance  and  so  that  the  powers  of  re- 
pair may  act  with  rapidity. 

It  is  well  to  make  the  most  of  com- 
pensations in  such  cases,  and  one  of  those 
that  may  be  named  is  the  enforced  oppor- 
tunity given  for  quiet  contemplation  of 
life  and  the  world.  In  the  rush  of  busi- 
ness even  with  us,  and  still  more  with 
you  in  America,  the  incessant  turmoil  is 
such  as  to  make  almost  impossible  that 
quiet  thought  which  should  form  a  con- 
stant element  in  the  mental  activities  of 
all,  and  should  prevent  that  absorption  in 
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material  occupations  which  is  almost  uni- 
versal. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  from  time  to 
time  good  reports  of  your  progress. 

VIIL 

[The  following  letter  relates  to  the  controversy 
first  mentioned  in  Letter  III. — Editor.] 

TO  DR.    JANES. 

May  1 2th,  1890. 
My  Dear  Sir:  ...  I  should  in- 
deed be  a  discontented  being  were  I  not 
fully  satisfied  with  the  outcome  of  the 
controversy  in  the  New  York  Times.  My 
American  friends  have  shown  themselves 
at  once  energetic  and  efficient,  and  the 
expression  of  such  agreement  and  sym- 
pathy has  been  cheering  to  me  at  a  time 
of  life  when  cheering  things  are  not  very 
common.  Your  statement  of  the  case  is, 
I  think,  quite  as  satisfactory  as  limited 
space  could  make  possible.  In  the  para- 
graph numbered  2,  more  especially,  you 
have  stated  quite  clearly  the  Agnostic 
view  as  distinguished  from  the  material- 
istic view,  and  truly  insisted  upon  the 
fact  that  a  spiritualistic  interpretation 
might  just  as  reasonably  be  given  to  the 
symbols  in  which  we  interpret  phenom- 
ena as  a  materialistic  one.  I  wish  the 
New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  had 
given  the  name  of  the  Frenchman  who 
reduced  the  "  Synthetic  Philosophy  "  to 
mincemeat.  Thus  far  I  have  remained 
quite  unconscious  of  this  utter  destruc- 
tion which  I  and  my  views  have  under- 
gone. 

IX. 

TO  DR.   JANES. 

May  4th,  1891. 
Dear  Dr.  Janes:  In  old  times  perse- 
cuting priesthoods  were  content  if  the 
so-called  heretic  would  recant  and  say  he 
agreed  with  them — whether  he  did  at 
heart  accept  the  belief  was  a  matter  of 
indifference,  so  long  as  he  outwardly 
conformed  and  professed  the  belief. 
These  tactics  have  in  our  days  been  in- 
verted. Defenders  of  the  established 
creed,  no  longer  able  now  to  produce  ap- 
parent agreement  by  force,  exaggerate  as 
much  as  they  can  the  disagreement,  so 
as  to  make  their  antagonists  hateful. 
Persistently  ascribing  to  them  views  they 
do  not  hold,  they  thus  furnish  themselves 
with  weapons  of  offense,  and  they  find 
the  weapons  so  convenient  and  effective 


that  no  proof  that  they  are  false  weapons 
will  make  them  desist  from  using  them. 

I  have  had  to  rebut  the  charge  of  ma- 
terialism times  too  numerous  to  mention, 
and  I  have  now  given  the  matter  up.  It 
is  impossible  to  give  more  emphatic  de- 
nial or  assign  more  conclusive  proof  than 
I  have  repeatedly  done,  as  you  know.  My 
antagonists  must  continue  to  vilify  me 
as  they  please — I  cannot  prevent  them. 
Practically  they  say :  *'  It  is  convenient 
to  us  to  call  you  a  materialist,  and  you 
shall  be  a  materialist  whether  you  like  it 
or  not." 

In  my  earlier  days  I  constantly  made 
the  foolish  supposition  that  conclusive 
proofs  would  change  beliefs,  but  experi- 
ence has  long  since  dissipated  my  faith 
in  men's  rationality. 
X. 

TO  DR.   JANES. 

September  7th,  1891. 
Dear  Dr.  Janes  :  I  see  they  have  been 
carrying  on  a  discussion  in  the  Open 
Court  concerning  my  Agnostic  views 
considered  as  either  materialistic  or  anti- 
materialistic.  I  do  not  propose  to  take 
any  notice  of  the  matter  myself,  nor  do 
I  suggest  that  you  should  do  so  to  any 
considerable  extent;  but  it  might  not  be 
amiss  to  quote  at  length  a  passage  from 
the  close  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
"  Psychology" — I  think  the  division  en- 
titled '*  Physical  Synthesis  " — which  puts 
more  fully  and  clearly  than  any  other 
passage  the  view  I  take  and  disposes 
more  completely  of  the  misinterpreta- 
tions. I  have  not  the  book  with  me  here, 
but  you  may,  I  think,  easily  identify  the 
passage.  It  begins  with  a  kind  of  apos- 
trophe to  the  spiritualist,  showing  how 
crude  and  coarse  is  his  conception  and 
how  much  more  refined  is  the  conception 
which  affiliates  spirit  not  upon  any  form 
of  matter,  but  upon  a  form  of  motion. 
And  then  the  passage  goes  on  to  point 
out  that  not  even  this  refinement  is  the 
one  concepted  by  me.  The  passage  con- 
tinues by  showing  (using  algebraic  sym- 
bols) that  it  is  impossible  either  to  inter- 
pret matter  in  terms  of  spirit  or  spirit  in 
terms  of  matter,  but  that  the  problem 
is  to  the  human  intelligence  insoluble  so 
long  as  there  exists  the  antithesis  of  sub- 
ject and  object,  and  that  the  ultimate 
power  underlying  both  cannot  be  pre- 
sented under  either  form. 
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The  passage  is  a  long  one,  but  it  might 
not  be  amiss  to  quote  it  in  full  and  to 
point  what  is  the  cause  of  the  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  my  opponents :  at  the 
same  time  that  I  assert  that  matter  and 
motion  as  they  exist  in  themselves  cannot 
be  matter  and  motion  as  we  know  them, 
they  persist  in  importing  into  their  own 
and  into  my  thought  the  ordinary  con- 
ceptions of  matter,  and    thus    showing 
how    absurd    is    the    incongruity    when 
consciousness    is    supposed    to    emerge 
from   them.     If  they   would  keep   ever 
before  them  the  fact  which  I  perpetually 
assert  that  matter  and  motion  as  existing 
in  themselves  cannot  be  matter  and  mo- 
tion as  we  think  them,  they  would  then 
see    that    no  such  incongruity  exists  as 
they  suppose.     But  they  will  constantly 
import  their  own  gross  idea  of  matter 
and  motion  into  the  midst  of  my  view 
and  then  debit  me  with  the  incongruity. 
I  think  a  letter  quoting  the  passages  I 
have  indicated  and  making  this  final  ex- 
planation may  be  useful. 

P.  S. — I  do  not  send  any  part  of  the 
above  to  be  quoted.  I  have  not  been  care- 
ful about  the  wording  of  it.  I  leave  it 
simply  in  the  form  of  a  remark  for  you 
to  present  in  your  own  way.  I  do  not 
wish  to  appear  in  the  controversy  even 
indirectly. 

XI. 

[undated.] 

Dear  Dr.  Janes:  I  have  been  on  my 
back  figuratively  speaking  and  in  large 
measure  literally  speaking  for  the  past 
seven  months,  and  am  now  rather  worse 
than  better.  I  am  trying  to  revise  the 
**  Biology,"  and  you  may  judge  my  state 
from  the  fact  that  [of]  two  chapters  I 
am  adding  to  Part  I,  I  have  not  yet  fin- 
ished the  second. 

You  may  hence  infer  my  reply  to  your 
letter. 

P.  S. — I  dictate  this  from  bed. 
XII. 

[The  following  letter  should  be  read  in  connec- 
tion with  Letter  XVI.  The  subject  mentioned  in 
the  last  paragraph  was  subsequently  brought  up 
by  Mr.  Skilton  at  the  Congress  for  the  Study  of 
Evolution  at  the  World's  Fair.  Chicago,  1893.— 
Editor.] 

TO  MR.  SKILTON. 

December  loth,  1891. 
Dear  Mr.  Skilton:  If  the  Americans 
can  be  induced  to  give    up,  even    in    a 
measure,  that  hand-to-mouth  legislation 


by  which  nations  throughout  all  past 
times  have  been  led  to  stumble  out  of  one 
disastrous  course  into  another — if  they 
can  be  induced  to  guide  their  legislation 
by  knowledge  of  those  laws  of  social  de- 
velopment which  the  rules  of  nations 
have  thus  far  absolutely  ignored,  they 
will  do  something  to  be  recorded  through 
all  future  times. 

I  am  not  sanguine  that  much  can  be 
done.  The  question  is  essentially  one  of 
character,  and  character  can  be  but  slow- 
ly changed  along  with  change  of  social 
conditions.  Nevertheless,  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  do  all  that  may  be  done,  know- 
ing that  efforts  made  in  the  right  direc- 
tion will  have  beneficial  results,  tho  they 
may  not  be  the  results  hoped  for. 

Hence  I  gladly  encourage  you  and 
those  with  whom  you  are  about  to  co- 
operate in  introducing  evolutionary  ideas 
into  politics. 

XIII. 

TO  MR.  SKILTON. 

December  nth,  1891. 

Dear  Mr.  Skilton  :  Since  writing  you 
yesterday  I  have  read  through  your  pro- 
gram, which,  foolishly  enough,  I  had 
not  previously  done,  but  had  contented 
myself  with  reading  your  letter  accom- 
panying it. 

Various  of  the  heads  of  your  pro- 
gram do  not  give  me  any  distinct  ideas 
of  the  courses  to  be  pursued,  and  re- 
specting these  I  can,  of  course,  entertain 
no  definite  opinion;  the  implication  be- 
ing that  I  do  not  wish  to  express  either 
approval  or  disapproval  of  them.  Fur- 
ther I  note  that  one  of  them  expresses 
in  a  very  strong  way  antagonism  to  what 
is  understood  as  Malthusianism,  the 
mode  of  expression  implying  both  that 
the  theory  is  wrong  and  that  great  mis- 
chief has  resulted  from  acceptance  of  it. 
To  neither  of  these  propositions  can  I 
give  any  adhesion. 

If  used  at  all,  my  letter  must  not  be 
used  in  any  such  way  as  will  imply  either 
directly  or  indirectly  any  indorsement  of 
your  program. 

XIV. 

TO  DR.    JANES. 

March  12th,  1892. 
Dear  Dr.  Janes  :  I  have  just  received 
from  Mrs.  Bisbee,  of  Dorchester,  Mass., 
a  letter  with  inclosures  concerning  her 
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work,  and  I  have  replied  to  it  to-day  as 
follows : 

"  In  efforts  toward  ethical  culture  there  is 
constantly  overlooked  the  one  effort  more  im- 
portant than  all  others— the  effort  to  suppress 
militancy.  Abundant  proof  exists  that  with 
war  come  all  the  vices,  and  with  peace  come 
all  the  virtues. 

"  Make  this  the  primary  thesis  of  all  your 
teaching,  and  you  will  do  more  than  in  any 
other  way." 

I  send  you  this  copied  letter  with  the 
view  of  suggesting  that  you  should  make 
this  truth,  which  I  have  in  various  places 
illustrated  and  am  illustrating  still  more 
conclusively  in  a  forthcoming  volume,  the 
primary  thesis  of  your  teachings  also  in 
the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Institute.  The  sup- 
pression of  international  antagonisms  is 
the  one  reform  which  will  bring  all  other 
moral  reforms. 

XV. 

[Huxley  delivered  his  famous   Romanes  lecture 
on    "  Evolution    and    Ethics "    at    Oxford    in    the 
spring  of  1893.    It  was  severely  criticised  by  Sper> 
cer,  as  the  following  letter  will  show. — Editor.] 

TO  MR.  SKILTON. 

June  29tli,  1893. 
Dear  Mr.  Skilton  :  .  .  .  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that  you  think  of  taking  up  Hux- 
ley's "  Evolution  and  Ethics "  with  a 
view  to  dealing  with  his  paradoxical  and 
utterly  absurd  notions  contained  in  it. 
Any  article  or  essay  on  the  matter  might 
very  properly  be  entitled  "  Professor 
Huxley's  Surrender,"  or  "  Professor 
Huxley  as  a  Backslider,"  for  practically 
his  view  is  a  surrender  of  the  general 
doctrine  of  evolution  in  so  far  as  its 
higher  applications  are  concerned,  and  is 
pervaded  by  the  ridiculous  assumption 
that  in  its  application  to  the  organic 
world  it  is  liinited  to  the  struggle  for 
existence  among  individuals  under  its 
ferocious  aspects  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  development  of  social  organiza- 
tion or  the  modifications  of  the  human 
mind  that  take  place  in  the  course  of  that 
organization.  I  have  not  the  pamphlet 
by  me,  having  lent  it ;  but  the  position  he 
takes,  that  we  have  to  struggle  against 
or  correct  the  cosmic  process,  involves  the 
assumption  that  there  exists  something  in 
us  which  is  not  a  product  of  the  cosmic 
process,  and  is  practically  a  going  back 
to  the  old  theological  notions  which  put 
man  and  Nature  in  antithesis.     Any  ra- 


tional comprehensive  view  of  evolution 
involves  that  in  the  course  of  social  evo- 
lution the  human  mind  is  disciplined  into 
that  form  which  itself  puts  a  check  upon 
that  part  of  the  cosmic  process  which 
consists  in  the  unqualified  struggle  for 
existence. 

If  my  health  would  allow  me  I  should 
very  much  like  to  take  up  the  matter  my- 
self, but  I  must  not  entangle  myself  in 
more  controversies  nowadays,  and  [must] 
strive  to  finish  a  little  more  of  what  I 
have  undertaken.  I  should,  however, 
very  much  like  some  one  else  to  take  the 
matter  up  and  publish  the  reply,  not  only 
in  America  but  here. 

P.  S. — The  essential  point  of  the  re- 
ply might  take  the  form  of  the  question : 
If  that  in  us  which  is  to  oppose  and  cor- 
rect the  cosmic  process  is  not  itself  a 
product  of  the  cosmic  process,  whence 
does  it  come? 

XVI. 

TO  MR.  SKILTON. 

August  4th,  1892. 

Dear  Mr.  Skilton  :  .  .  .  I  am 
not  much  surprised  that  your  scheme  of 
political  propagandism  has  fallen 
through.  It  seemed  to  me  scarcely  proba- 
ble that  your  system  of  American  poli- 
tics could  be  influenced  by  such  high  con- 
siderations as  those  which  you  wished  to 
introduce.  Still  no  harm  is  done,  and 
possibly  some  good. 

Thank  you  for  the  program  of  the 
Association's  work  for  the  forthcoming 
season.  It  seems  to  me  an  admirable  one. 
The  topics  are  all  well  worth  treating, 
and  I  doubt  not  will  lead  to  useful  dis- 
cussion. 

XVII. 

TO  MR.  skilton. 

October  14th,  1893. 
Dear  Mr.  Skilton  :  This  morning's 
mail  has  brought  me  your  letter  with 
Huxley's  letter  inclosed.  .  .  .  Truly 
enough,  Huxley  says  philosophers  are 
curious  people — curious  enough  as  illus- 
trated in  himself.  He  implies  that  I  knew 
that  his  lecture  was  in  print  some  weeks 
before  my  book  was  out,  tho  it  was  not 
yet  published.  Of  course,  I  knew  noth- 
ing of  it  until  it  was  published.  I  should 
be  indeed  a  ''  curious  "  person  if  I  could 
divine  its  contents  before  publication ! 
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XVIII.  the  influence  of  pronounced  feelings  no 

TO  MR  SKILTON.  aniount  of  reason  changes  their,behavior. 

February  2cl,   1895.  XIX. 

Dear  Mr.  Skilton  :     ...     In  one  from  mr.  spencer's  private  secretary, 

respect  you  have  misread  my  books,  or  '    vv.  troughton,  to  mr.  skilton. 

misunderstood    an    essential    thing    con-  j^^^  ^d,  1895. 

tained  in  them.      You  believe  that  the  j^^^^  ^^^.  j^j.^  Spencer  has  asked  me 

course    of    things    m    society    is    to    be  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  y^^^  thanking  you  for  send- 

changed  by  teaching.     /  do  not  believe  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  pj-^gg  extracts  in  the  George 

any  such  thing.    Everywhere  I  have  con-  matter  and  to  explain  why  he  cannot  do 

tended,  and  I  contend  still,  that  feelings,  ^^  y^^^  suggest. 

not  ideas,  determine  social  results,— that  ^^  ^^^^  j^j^^^^  Mr,  Spencer  has  been 

everything  depends,   not  upon  intellect,  ^^j.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  p^gt  engaged  on  one  of  the 

but  upon  character ;  and  character  is  not  ^^^^  remaining  divisions  of  "  The  Prin- 

to  be  changed  in  a  day  or  m  a  generation,  ^jpi^g  ^f  Sociology  "— ''  Professional  In- 

When  I  was  leaving  America  m  '82  gtitutions  "—of  which  one  or  two  chap- 
I  was  unawares  interviewed  on  board  the  ^^j-g  ^re  wanting  to  complete  the  part, 
vessel  just  before  we  started.  The  inter-  Qn  looking  back  at  my  notes  I  find  that 
viewer  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  ^j^^  chapter  in  hand  (the  last  but  one) 
triumph  over  the  "  bosses  "  which  had  ^^g  commenced  over  three  months  ago, 
just  been  achieved.  I  expressed  my  be-  ^he  delay  that  has  taken  place  being  main- 
lief  that  it  was  only  a  flash  in  the  pan  ly  ^^^^  ^^  ^  j^rge  crop  of  small  distrac- 
and  that  the  old  state  of  things  would  ^jo^g  Consequently  he  has  resolved,  in 
after  a  time  return.  It  has,  as  you  know,  ^j^^  ^f  the  fact  that  another  division  re- 
returned.  The  recent  disclosures  have  j^^ins  to  be  written— one  that  will  ab- 
shown  that  the  condition  of  things  in  gQ^b  all  his  remaining  small  energies- 
New  York  had  again  become  as  bad  as  ^hat  he  must  set  his  face  absolutely 
it  was.  against  hindrances  of  all  kinds,  and  ac- 

A  true  theory  of  social  progress  is  not  cordingly   must   decline   to   say   another 

a  cause  of  movement,  but  is  simply  oil  ^Q^d    about     these     American     affairs, 

to  the  movement— serves  simply  to  re-  vi^hat  he  wishes  to  emphasize  is  this,  that 

move  friction.     The  force  producing  the  jf  these  inroads  upon  his  time  and  energy 

movement  is  the  aggregate  of  men's  in-  hy  his  friends  continue  to  be  yielded  to, 

stincts  and  sentiments,  and  these  are  not  he  may  fail  to  complete  his  work, 

to  be  changed  by  a  theory.  p,  S.— You  may  judge  of  Mr.  Spen- 

You  think  that  I  have  got  some  mes-  cer's  state  on  learning  that  his  article  in 

sage  and  that  utterance  of  it  might  stave  reply  to  Mr.  Balfour,  which  he  felt  com- 

oflF   impending   evils.      I    have   but   one  peiied  to  write,  took  a  month,  or  less  than 

message — Be  honest ;  regard  the  equitable  h^lf  a  page  a  day ! 
claims  of  others  while  maintaining  your 

own.    The  disregard  of  all  save  personal  * 
interests  is  the  underlying  cause  of  your  to  dr.  janes. 
present  state  and  of  impending  disasters.  April  22d,  1898. 
As  I  said  years  ago,  d />ro/>o^  of  American  Dear    Dr.     Janes:     ...     In    the 
affairs,  a  fatal  trait  in  your  society  is  the  Monist  for  April,  on  p.  425,  you  will  see 
admiration  for  smart  men,  and  I  believe  that  the  editor  repeats  the  current  the- 
I  said  or  implied  that  a  people  among  ological  charge  against  me  of  material- 
whom  there  is  an  admiration  for  smart  ism.     He  has  always  shown  an  animus 
men  will  come  to  grief.    If  you  think  that  against  me,  evidently  hating,  as  he  does, 
a  healthier  ideal   can  be   established  in  any  philosophy  that  does  not  come  from 
American  society  by  teaching,  I  entirely  Germany.     I  would  avoid  myself  point- 
disagree  with  you.     Under  your  present  ing  out  how  baseless  is  his  tacit  assump- 
condition  men  could  not  be  got  to  listen,  tion,  and  if  you  could  do  it  I  should  feel 
Even  if  they  listened  they  would  not  be  obliged.    You  might  quote  the  following 
convinced.     And  even  if  they  were  con-  passages : 

vinced,  their  conduct  would  not  be  ap-  i.  Sentences  from  "  First  Principles," 

preciably  affected.    When  men  are  under  Sec.  194. 
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2.  Sentences  from  the  "  Principles  of 
Psychology,"  Sec.  63,  especially  the  sen- 
tence at  the  bottom  of  page  161.  Also 
Sec.  272,  especially  a  paragraph  on  p. 
62J.     .     .     . 

XXI. 

TO    DR.    JANES,    THEN    VISITING    IN    ENG- 
LAND. 

August  1 0th,  1900. 
Dear  Dr.  Janes:  At  present,  as  you 
see,  I  am  away   from   Brighton ;  but  I 


expect  to  be  back  there  by  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  probably  shall  be  there  at 
the  date  you  name.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
shake  hands  with  you  and  have  a  few 
minutes'  talk — "  a  few  minutes,"  I  say, 
because  I  have  been  in  bed  for  a  week  in 
consequence  of  having  talked  too  long 
with  a  local  clergyman.  My  overworked 
brain  will  stand  very  little,  and  you  see 
that  the  results  of  an  imprudence  are  very 
serious. 


Jeanne    D'Arc 

BY  ALFRED   AUSTIN 

Poet  Laureate  of  England 

Goddess  of  battles,  with  the  maiden  sword 

And  blameless  banner,  when  to  France  availed 

Not  all  her  gallant  manhood,  helmed  and  mailed. 

To  drive  from  off  her  soil  the  alien  horde 

That  over  pasture,  hamlet,  vineyard  poured. 

You  with  your  unarmed  innocency  scaled 

The  walls  of  war,  and,  where  man's  might  had  failed, 

Crowning,  enthroned  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord. 

And  should  France  yet  again  be  called  to  scare 

The  stranger  from  her  gates,  and  hurl  back  thence 

Feet  that  would  violate  her  frontiers  fair. 

Not  meretricious  sycophants  of  sense. 

But  the  pure  heart  and  patriotic  prayer. 

Once  more  would  prove  her  rescue  and  defense. 

AsHFORD.  Kent,  England. 


An  Outsider's  Experiences  with  Inside 

Politics 

BY   ELTWEED  POMEROY,  A.  M. 

|.Mr.  I'omeroy  has  been  the  leading  figiiie  in  the  United  States  in  the  fight  for  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  and  he  is  now  president  of  the  National  Direct  Legislation 
League.  He  is  a  manufacturer  in  New  Jersey  and  has  introduced  profit  sharing  in  his 
factory.  Our  readers  will  remember  several  articles  we  have  published  from  his  pen. 
especially  tlie  one  entitled  "  How  the  '.rriist^j  Stifle  Initiative,"  wlierein  he  recounted 
some  of  his  experiences  with  the  Glass  Trust. — Editor.] 


1HAVE  repeatedly  read  wise  editorial 
exhortations  declaring  that  if  only 
the  average  man  would  attend 
primaries  and  conventions  all  the  evils  of 
the  body  politic  would  be  remedied.  On 
April  6th  last  I  attended  a  primary  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  and  on  April 
14th  I  attended  my  first  Democratic  con- 
vention. My  time  and  effort  were  mis- 
spent and  I  felt  that  the  only  value  it 
had  for  me  was  an  experience  as  to  what 
not  to  do.  I  will  not  go  again  unless  I 
join  some  organization  to  raise  a  row 
about  the  way  it  is  being  conducted.  It 
is  utterly  useless  for  the  average  man 
to  attend  a  primary  or  convention,  unless 
my  experiences  are  exceptional  and  not 
the  rule. 

I  cast  my  first  vote  for  Cleveland  on 
the  free  trade  issue,  and  only  once  have 
I  not  voted  for  a  Democratic  Presidentftil 
nominee.  I  have  never  been  a  candidate 
for  office,  never  desired  one.  I  am  only 
an  average  business  man,  living  in  a  nice 
and  quiet  neighborhood  in  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  a  suburb  which  prides  itself  as  be- 
ing one  of  the  last  places  where  there 
could  be  any  political  corruption. 

When  a  few  weeks  ago  some  neighbors 
and  the  Hearst  managers  wrote  asking 
me  to  stand  as  a  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic State  convention  I  remembered  the 
newspaper  exhortations,  thought  it  was 
my  duty  and  said  I  would  accept,  but  I 
would  not  go  pledged.  I  was  told  in 
.^^ly  I  would  be  the  only  candidate,  and 
no  pledges  were  exacted. 

The  primaries  were  held  from  7  to  9 
p.m.,  and  I  went  around  about  7.30  with 
a  friend.  None  of  my  tickets  were  out, 
but  I  saw  that  those  of  a  contesting  can- 
didate were.  We  stayed  and  chatted 
with  the  judge,  who,  in  course  of  the 
talk,  said  that  his  father-in-law  was  the 
other  ^candidate  and  that  the  machine 
had  put  him  up.  The  ballot  box  was  a 
cigar  box,  with  a  hole  in  the  lid.  On 
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walking  away  after  voting,  I  told  my 
friend  that  I  presumed  the  father-in-law 
would  be  the  delegate  instead  of  myself, 
but  I  returned  about  8.30  and  watched 
I  lie  box  opened  and  the  count  made.  To 
my  surprise  I  had  the  majority  of  votes. 
The  judge  walked  homeward  with  me  and 
we  got  quite  friendly.  He  said  he  was 
sick  of  the  fraud  practiced  in  Essex 
County,  and  that  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  this  election  should  be  fair, 
nothwithstanding  that  he  had  been  told 
to  elect  my  rival  even  if  he  had  to  put 
ballots  in  the  box,  for  he  could  not  be 
punished,  as  this  election  did  not  come 
under  the  law.  This  latter  was  true.  He 
said  he  was  for  Hearst,  because  he  was 
not  the  servant  of  the  corporations  as 
Smith  (ex^United  States  Senator  James 
Smith,  jr.,  the  local  Democratic  boss) 
was,  and  that  the  Democratic  party  would 
never  win  unless  it  abandoned  fraud. 

In  another  district  in  East  Orange  no 
primary  was  held  at  the  place  named  and 
a  letter  carrier  made  a  search  of  the  dis- 
trict and  could  not  find  any,  yet  a  cre- 
dential was  issued.  In  another,  no  pri- 
mary was  held  at  the  appointed  place, 
tho  after  a  thorough  search  one  was 
found  being  held  a  few  minutes  before 
nine  o'clock  ten  blocks  from  the  proper 
place,  by  candlelight,  in  the  rear  of  a  barn. 
No  notice  had  been  given  of  the  change. 
Two  men  were  there,  the  judge  and  his 
assistant,  and  the  judge  was  the  candi- 
date, and  two  votes  were  cast  by  these 
two  men.  This  judge  was  given  a  cre- 
dential as  a  delegate.  In  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  the  Third  Ward  there  were  twen- 
ty names  on  the  ballot  book  as  casting 
votes  and  twenty-six  votes  in  the  box, 
and  the  judge  was  a  man  who  does  not 
live  in  East  Orange.  Such  were  the 
primaries  in  the  respectable,  high-toned 
city  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.  The  captain 
boasted  to  me  afterward  that  I  was  the 
only  man  elected  who  was  not  a  machine 
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man.  I  was  only  elected,  first,  because 
I  had  made  no  preliminary  canvass  and 
the  machine  men  thought  I  would  be  de- 
feated as  a  matter  of  course ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, because  the  judge  was  an  honest 
man  and  disobeyed  instructions.  The 
primary  election  was  a  farce ;  indeed,  it 
seems  to  me  nothing  worse  could  have 
been  done  in  the  South  or  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  I  was  given  a  credential, 
but  would  not  have  been  given  one  if  it 
had  not  been  thought  that  it  made  no 
difference  in  the  results,  and  if  1  were  not 
a  well-known  man  in  my  community  and 
it  would  not  do  to  walk  over  me  too 
rough-shod.  The  chairman  of  the  East 
Orange  Democratic  Committee  receives 
$150  to  $400,  perhaps  more,  at  every  such 
election  for  expenses.  He  spent  at  this 
primary  election  $150  in  one  district 
by  his  own  boast.  He  divides  some 
of  it  among  the  workers,  who  are  rarely 
men  of  any  standing. 

How  was  it  in  the  rest  of  the  country  ? 
In  one  district  in  Newark  126  names  were 
on  the  poll  books  as  voting,  but  226 
ballots  came  out  of  the  box.  The  anti- 
machine  candidate  got  86  ballots  and  no 
one  favorable  to  him  could  get  near  the 
box.  At  least  the  election  should  have 
been  declared  void,  but  the  machine  man 
got  the  credentials.  In  another,  two  men 
detected  the  judge  in  the  act  of  chang- 
ing the  ballots  of  voters  before  he  put 
them  into  the  box.  When  this  was 
proved  he  was  not  even  reprimanded.  In 
another,  the  Hearst  candidate  watched 
the  counting,  and  he  had  a  clear  major- 
ity. The  next  day  the  credential  was  given 
to  the  anti-Hearst  man.  Moreover,  in 
some  places  primaries  were  not  held  at 
all,  and  primaries  were  moved  and  no 
notice  given  of  the  change  of  place.  In 
Montclair  Mr.  J.  R.  Buchanan  had  been 
specially  obnoxious  to  the  machine.  The 
primary  was  being  held  by  the  regular 
judges  and  at  the  regular  place.  At  20 
minutes  to  nine  a  man  came  with  a  writ- 
ten note  from  the  county  chairman,  a 
man  named  Nugent,  and  a  nephew  of  ex- 
Senator  Smith.  Thereupon  the  judges 
were  removed,  others  were  appointed,  and 
the  primary  was  moved  to  the  back  of  a 
barber  shop  ten  blocks  away.  But  this 
primary  had  been  opened  an  hour  and  a 
half  previous  to  the  notice.  A  strong 
protest  was  raised  at  this  and  the  county 
committee  had  to  throw  out  both  candi- 


dates, but  before  the  convention  the 
chairman  issued  credentials  to  Mr. 
Huchanan's  opponent,  tho  the  decision  of 
the  regular  authorities  had  been  that 
neither  should  have  credentials. 

Yet  so  strong  was  the  Hearst  move- 
ment that  of  the  181  delegates  from  Es- 
sex Comity  the  machine  men  had  to 
issue  85  credentials  to  the  Hearst  can- 
didates. If  there  had  only  been  the 
frauds  in  the  elections  and  if  the  county 
chairman  had  issued  credentials  to  those 
who  were  elected  on  the  face  of  the  re- 
turns, the  Hearst  men  would  have  had 
from  100  to  no  of  the  delegates.  If 
there  had  been  fair  primaries  as  well,  the 
Hearst  men  would  have  had  from  150  to 
170  of  the  delegates. 

Two  nights  after  there  was  a  caucus 
of  the  delegates.  I  attended.  A  lawyer 
named  McDermitt,  who  was  debarred 
from  the  New  Jersey  courts  for  fraud, 
was  put  up  as  chairman.  One  of  the 
secretaries  was  a  man  who  was  indicted 
for  ballot  box  stuffing,  but  was  not 
convicted. 

The  first  business  was  the  naming  of 
candidates  for  delegates  at  large  to  the 
St.  Louis  convention.  Some  one  nomi- 
nated ex-Senator  Smith,  who  sat  blandly 
smiling  in  the  front  row.  Many  were 
on  their  feet  to  nominate  others,  demand- 
ing recognition  from  the  chair.  The 
chair,  however,  recognized  no  one,  called 
for  the  ayes,  did  not  call  for  any  noes, 
and  declared  Mr.  Smith  the  choice  of 
the  caucus.  It  was  that  way  all  through. 
No  recognition  was  given  to  any  but  the 
few  men  who  named  the  machine  can- 
didates. In  one  case  one  of  the  Hearst 
men  did  get  the  floor,  but  the  chairman 
recognized  another  man,  who  moved  the 
previous  question,  which  the  chairman 
put  while  the  man  who  by  rights  had  the 
floor  was  still  trying  to  speak.  They 
directly  disobeyed  the  call  for  the  caucus 
by  taking  the  votes  of  both  districts — 
Essex  County  holds  two  Congressional 
districts — on  the  delegates,  which  should 
be  chosen  by  each  separately.  This  was 
directly  contrary  to  precedent,  to  right 
and  to  the  call  for  the  caucus,  as  each 
district  should  choose  its  own  delegates 
by  itself.  A  point  of  order  was  made, 
but  the  chairman  decided  it  his  way  and 
refused  to  listen  to  an  appeal.  A  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  unit  rule  was 
jammed  through,  and  by  this    my  vote 
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and  those  of  all  the  others  was  deHvered  says  a  good  deal  about  the  Lehigh  Valley 
as  the  chairman  wished.  There  was  no  de-  road  and  the  canal — he  is  not  counsel 
liberation,  no  fairness,  no  rights,  given  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  road,  but  may  be 
to  the  minority,  not  even  that  of  discus-  if  he  is  important  enough — and  utters  a 
sion.  Tho  entirely  unpledged,  I  went  lot  of  platitudes  about  taxation,  and  a  few 
out  with  the  Hearst  men.  It  was  the  guarded  remarks.  The  convention  wild- 
only  course  left,  as  there  was  utterly  no  ly  cheers  and  afterward  crowds  upon  the 
use  in  staying.  platform  congratulating  the  speaker,  but 

I  took  a  day  off  from  business  and  really  Boss  Smith  gets  more  congratu- 

went  to  the  convention.     The   railroad  lations  than  Mr.  Lindabury.     Smith  has 

tickets  of  the  Hearst  men  were  paid  and  been  the  one  who  really  pulled  the  wires 

I  accepted  a  ticket.     The  expenses  and  that  put  Lindabury  there.     He  receives 

more  of  the  machine  men  were  paid  by  them   modestly   and   turns   them   off   to 

that  side.     We  know  that  Hearst  fur-  Lindabury  with  much  tact, 

nished  the  money  for  his  side,  because  Then  the  counties  are  called  for  their 

he   wanted   delegates   to  the   St. .  Louis  nominations    for    delegates-at-large   and 

convention.     The  public  does  not  know  committee    members.     There   are    many 

who  furnished  the  far  larger  fund  on  the  contests,  but  these  are  all  referred  to  the 

other  side,  nor  the  reasons  why  it  was  Committee  on  Credentials.    We  adjourn, 

furnished.  Of  course  there  was  a  contesting  dele- 

I   carefully   observed   the   appearance  gation    from    Essex    County,    and    they 

and  character  of  the  two  sides.    My  con-  named  me  on  the  Platform  Committee, 

elusions  were  corroborated  by  those  of  I  went  directly  to  the  room  where  this 

a  country  editor  with  whom  I  had  a  talk,  committee  was  to  meet.     Three  or  four 

The  machine  men,  with  the  exception  of  men  were  talking  there.     In  a  moment 

a  few  shrewd  leaders,  were  roughs  and  ex-Senator    Smith    strolled   in,    casually 

toughs.    The  Hearst  men  were  a  decided-  remarking   that   he   had   engaged    (and 

ly  better  class.     They  were  there  for  a  presumably  paid  for)  the  room  we  were 

purpose.    They  were  small  business  men,  in  and  hoped  it  would  be   satisfactory 

farmers,  merchants,  clerks.     They  more  and  that  he  would  see  Gourley  (the  State 

correctly   represented   the   mass   of   the  chairman),  who  had  suggestions  for  the 

people  in  their  looks,  walk  and  talk.  platform.  We  waited  a  half  hour.  A  third 

The  convention  began  late  and  almost  of  it  passed  in  casual  talking.     I  made 

all  the  Hearst  men  who  had  credentials  some  inquiries.     ''  Oh !  the  platform  was 

were  admitted  to  the  morning  session,  already  in  type  and  likely  Mr.  Gourley 

which  only  consisted  of  the  naming  of  would  be  in  with  it  soon."  I  suggested  that 

the     chairman,     a     corporation     lawyer  at  least  the  Platform  Committee  should 

named  Lindabury,  who  made  a  speech,  see  it.     So  we  sent  out  for  Mr.  G.     He 

and  the  naming  of  the  committees  and  was  at  last  found,  but  had  forgotten  it. 

the  contests.     There  was  no  discussion  After  another  twenty  minutes  we  got  his 

and    no    action    of    consequence.     Mr.  platform,  which  was  already  in  type.    No 

Lindabury  is  the  counsel  for  the  Trolley  roll  was  taken.    I  do  not  think  a  man  in 

Trust  in   New  Jersey,  and   one  of  the  the  room  knew  my  name,  but  I  nomi- 

counsel  for  the  Steel  Corporation,  and  of  nated   a   chairman   and   then   suggested 

the  counsel  for  the  bankrupt  Shipbuild-  that  we  go  over  the  platform,  section  by 

ing  Trust.     He   has  fine  manners   and  section.      This    we    did    and    practically 

appearance,    made   a   specious   and   elo-  rewrote  it.    I  sat  at  the  chairman's  elbow 

quent  speech,  the  first  part  of  which  was  and  suggested.    Most  of  the  suggestions 

on  national  issues,  denunciatory  of  the  were  adopted.     On  one  point    one  old 

Republican    party    and    Roosevelt,    and  man  said :  "  I  don't  believe  in  it,  but  it 

filled    with    glittering   buncombe.      The  will  get  us  votes;   put  in  it."     At  the 

smaller  part  was  devoted  to  State  issues,  end    an    honest    countryman    asked    for 

The  Republican  party  in  New  Jersey  has  a  few  minutes  on  the  good  roads  ques- 

controlled  the  legislature  for  some  years,  tion.    They  were  going  to  choke  him  off, 

It  has  been  rotten  and  corporation  ridden,  but  at  my  suggestion  he   was  given  a 

The  State  is  ripe  for  an  overthrow  on  hearing.    He  had  come  expressly  for  that 

the   question   of   equal   taxation.     Then  purpose.     It  was  a  good  suggestion,  and 

Mr.   Lindabury  turns   to   States   issues,  after  some  arguing,  rather  than  have  any 
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more  talk,  they  consented  to  put  it  in.  names  had  never  been  heard  of  and  who 

The  chairman,  however,  did  not  approve,  were  never  voted  on,  were  reported  to 

and  when  the  platform  was  finally  printed  the  convention  and  named  by  it. 
that  plank  was  missing-.  These  are  samples  of  the  work  of  the 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  machine  Credentials  Committee.  When  we  went 
leaders  are  indifferent  to  platforms  and  to  the  hall  for  the  afternoon  session  Nu- 
pay  little  attention  to  them.  As  one  man  gent,  the  Essex  County  chairman,  and 
in  the  committee  said :  *'  They  are  good  nephew  of  Boss  Smith,  stood  at  the  door 
to  get  in  on."  But  as  machine  politics  with  a  number  of  roughs.  He  himself 
have  debauched  conventions  so  that  they  had  signed  85  of  the  181  Essex  County 
do  not  do  their  proper  work,  but  only  credentials  to  the  Hearst  men,  and  there 
register  the  will  of  the  bosses,  so  the  was,  therefore,  no  contest  over  them, 
average  platform  committee  would  not  When  these  credentials  were  presented 
do  its  work ;  hence,  the  making  of  the  at  the  door  for  admittance  he  tore  them 
platform  is  usually  delegated  to  some  up  in  the  faces  of  the  men  owning  them 
one  beforehand.  Sometimes  it  is  good,  and  sent  in  others.  I  do  not  know 
sometimes  it  is  not,  but  whether  good  or  whether  other  county  chairmen  did  like- 
bad  it  is  utterly  unimportant  to  the  wise,  but  this  was  done  to  the  Essex 
bosses.  County  men.     Mr.  J.  R.  Buchanan,  of 

But  the  real  work  of  the  convention  Montclair,  who  has  spoken  in  all  the  re- 
was  done  by  the  Credentials  Committee,  cent  political  campaigns  for  the  Demo- 
The  room  in  which  this  committee  sat  cratic  party,  had  a  platform  ticket  to  the 
was  crowded,  but  the  combination  of  the  hall.  As  he  was  crossing  to  speak  to 
different  local  bosses  had  been  arranged  some  one  three  of  the  roughs  set  upon 
beforehand  and  every  possible  contest-  him,  seized  him  by  the  coat  collar  and 
ing  delegation  was  thrown  out  on  any  dragged  him  backward  out  of  the  hall, 
excuse  at  all.  The  machine  had  the  ma-  He  was  not  talking  aloud  and  was  guilty 
jority,  and  tho  there  were  angry  words  of  no  impropriety. 

the  reporters  were  not  present  and  the        I   managed   to   get   into   the   hall.      I 

contestants  were  thrown  out,  even  bodily  tried  to  get  recognition  and  saw  others 

if  necessary.  try  to  get  it  from  the  chairman,  but  he 

One  county,  I  think  it  was  Cumberland,  recognized    none   but   those    agreed    on 

had  about  32  delegates,  and  all  but  three  beforehand.  During  the  noon  hour  I  had 

of    these,    I    think,    were    Hearst    men.  heard  Mr.  Lindabury  speak  feelingly  that 

There  had  been  no  contests,  the  creden-  the  best  way  to  treat  a  convention  was 

tials  had  been  issued,  the  delegates  had  with  perfect  fairness  all  around.    He  was 

caucused  and  chosen  their  chairman  and  not  fair  in  the  convention,  but  then  he 

done  their  other  work.  The  county  chair-  could  not  have  been  chairman  unless  the 

man  had  been  summoned  to  Trenton  the  boss  had  felt  sure  that  he  would  be  a 

night  before.     He  had  been  seen  by  the  willing  tool. 

bosses,  and  the  next  morning  there  was  Yes,  there  was  harmony  in  the  con- 
reported  another  set  of  delegates,  all  vention.  It  was  the  harmony  of  the  lamb 
but  a  few  of  whom  had  not  even  been  and  the  lion,  with  the  lamb  inside  of  the 
voted  on  at  the  primaries.  They  were  lion.  I  am  confident  that  had  those  who 
seated.  held   bona  Me  credentials  been   seated, 

In  Camden  County  yy  out  of  90  dele-  the  Hearst  men  would  have  had  a  large 

gates  were  favorable  to  State  Committee-  working  majority,  and  if  there  had  been 

man  John   A.    Smith.      They  had   duly  fair  primaries  as  well  as  a  fair  Credentials 

signed    credentials    and    were    duly    or-  Committee,  the  Hearst  men  would  have 

ganized.     But  Thompson,   of  notorious  had  not  less  than  three-fourths  majority. 

race  track  and  gambling  fame,  and  his  The  convention  would  not  have  gone  as 

gang,  many  of  them  from  the  slums  of  smoothly,  but  it  would  have  taken  some 

Philadelphia,  were  seated  in  their  place,  real  action  instead  of  simply  registering 

In  the  Second  Congressional  District,  the  will  of  the  bosses  and  affording  a 

by  a  vote  of  102  to  21,  the  delegation  day's  excitement  and  oratorical  amuse- 

elected  Messrs.  French  and  Brown  to  go  ment  to  about  a  thousand  men. 
to  St.  Louis,  and  there  was  no  contest        One  curious  affair  illustrates  how  the 

over    it.      But    two    other    men,    whose  convention     was    worked.       Davis,     the 
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I  liulson  County  boss,  wanted  to  liavc  the 
delegation  instructed  for  Parker.  Smith, 
who  is  the  Essex  County  boss,  and  really 
the  State  Boss,  with  a  big  B,  wanted  an 
uninstructed  delegation.  More  influence 
can  be  wielded  at  St.  Louis  by  the  State 
Boss.  At  the  psychological  moment 
Judge  Noonan,  of  Jersey  City,  got  rec- 
ognition from  the  chair  and  made  a  nice 
little  speech  leading  up  to  such  a  resolution. 
He  had  gotten  half  through  reading  the 
resolution,  when  the  other  side  saw  the 
gist  of  it.  As  once  Smith  was  on  his 
feet  and  half  a  dozen  others.  While 
Judge  Noonan  still  had  the  floor  and  was 
on  his  feet,  Lindabury,  at  a  nod  from 
Smith,  recognized  another  man,  who 
moved  to  adjourn,  and  he  declared  it 
passed.  Smith  was  unwilling  to  have 
the  convention  even  consider  such  a 
resolution  and  shut  it  off.  The  Jersey 
City  men  laughed  as  they  recognized  they 


had  been  beaten  on  a  minor  point  by  the 
same  methods  they  usually  used  them- 
selves. That  laughter  told  me  the  whole 
story  of  the  utter  degeneracy  of  the  par- 
liamentary system  in  such  hands. 

What  are  the  means  used  l)y  the 
bosses?  Eive.  First,  Corrupted  judges 
at  the  primaries  and  bulldozing  tactics 
there.  Second,  A  browbeating  county 
and  delegation  chairman,  with  his  attend- 
ant thugs.  Third,  A  properly  managed 
Credentials  Committee  with  the  proper 
arrangements  made  beforehand  so  that 
there  will  be  contests,  and  the  contests 
decided  their  way.  Fourth,  A  tactful 
chairman,  who  will  have  fine  presence, 
be  a  hypocrite  and  pretend  to  fairness, 
but  never  recognize  any  but  machine 
men.  And,  fifth,  the  presence  of  the 
boss,  with  his  ever-ready  check-book  and 
his  fine  knowledge  of  men  to  know  what 
he  must  do  to  win  his  way  with  them. 

East  Orange.   N.  J. 
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Reminiscences   of  Edgar  A.   Poc 

BY  MRS.  SUSAN  ARCHER  WEISS 

With  an  Imtriductiov  bv  James  A.   Harrison.  L.H.^^.,  LL.D. 

[It  was  a  series  of  three  articles,  published  in  The  Independent  in  September, 
1900,  written  by  Professor  Harrison,  of  the  chair  of  Romance  Languages  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  entitled  "  New  Glimpses  of  Poe,"  that  was  the  occasion  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  great  "  Virginia  edition  "  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Poe  in  seventeen  volumes, 
edited  by  Professor  Harrison,  who  is  now  recognized  as  the  chief  authority  on  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  most  distinguished  and  most  unfortunate  of  American  poets.  Cer 
tain  important  material  as  to  Poe's  life  that  reached  Professor  Harrison  too  late  to 
incorporate  in  those  volumes  he  has  embodied  in  this  and  one  or  two  succeeding  articles. 
Mrs.  Weiss  was  known  in  literary  circles  under  her  maiden  name  of  Talley,  and  pub 
lished  a  volume  of  musical  verse  in  1850. — Editor.] 


The  editor  of  the  following  pages  offers  no  apol- 
ogy for  presenting  to  admirers  oi  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
a  number  of  interesting  unpublished  reminiscences 
of  the  poet  by  contemporaries,  and  letters  and  doc- 
uments about  him  from  a  throng  of  correspondents 
who  were  deeply,  even  passionately,  concerned  in 
him  and  in  his  career  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  recent  Poe  revival  adds  further  keenness  to 
the  relish  with  which  everything  connected  with 
the  poet  even  in  a  remote  degree  is  seized  upon 
and  read.  New  portraits  of  the  poet  are  eagerly 
scanned  to  see  if  they  chance  to  unlock  the  mys- 
tery of  this  musical  and  mysterious  being ;  the 
places  where  Poe  lived  and  labored — old  Richmond 
and  Philadelphia  and  New  York  houses,  old  print- 
ing houses  like  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger 
office  (still  standing  in  Richmond),  where  he  su- 
perintended his  publications  and  read  proofs  :  old 
taverns  where  he  "put  up"  under  the  olden  rSgime, 
like  the  Swan  Tavern  and  the  old  United  States 
Hotel  (also  still  standing  in  the  Virginia  capital)  ; 
the  quaint  house,  2613  East  Grace  street.  Rich- 
mond, where  he  wooed  and  won  Mrs.  Shelton  ;  the 
home  of  the  Mackenzies,  "  Duncan's  Lodge,"  where 
his  sister  Rosalie  lived  and  he  so  often  lodged  in 


the  hospitable  forties  ;  the  curious  little  fortress- 
like  cell  which  he  inhabited  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  :  the  Philadelphia  homes  ;  Pordhara  ;  the 
home  of  the  Whitmans  in  Providence — all  these 
places  are  visited  with  almost  reverential  interest 
by  Poe  pilgrims  from  far  and  wide  and  invested 
with  a  delicate  glamour  of  admiration  emanating 
from  the  enduring  and  apparently  inexhaustible 
force  of  the  Poe  legend. 

Only  the  other  day  the  writer  held  in  his  hand 
the  locket  that  encircled  the  most  precious  of  all 
the  Poe  portraits  :  the  medallion  of  1836,  contain- 
ing the  exquisite  miniature  painted  in  oils  on 
ivory,  probably  by  a  Madame  Guillet,  of  New  York, 
then  living  in  Richmand.  From  this  fragile  disk 
seemed  to  flow  all  the  passion  and  the  poetry  with 
which  the  young  man  of  twentv-s''vrr>  wa'=!  sur- 
charged, superadded  to  the  deep  pathos  of  tb;>  fact 
that  this  was  the  very  locket-portrait  that  hung 
about  Virginia's  neck  when  her  beautiful,  troubled 
spirit  passed  away  at  Fordham  that  bitter  Janu- 
ary day  in  1847.  The  owner  generously  removed 
the  rare  relic  from  its  case,  showing  the  ivory 
background  of  the  picture  and  calling  attention  to 
the   clear   gray   eyes   and   pallid   complexion,    rich. 
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nevertheless,  with  the  underflush  of  red  blood  that 
coursed  imperiously   through  the   veins. 

In  another  interesting  drawing-room  to  which 
the  writer  had  access  hung  in  a  charming  oval 
Sully's  lovely  portrait  of  the  first  Mrs.  AUau,  the 
foster-mother  to  whom  I'oe  was  tenderly  attached, 
beautiful  enough  to  have  inspired  his  "  Helen  ;  " 
around  the  corner,  in  another  stately  room,  was  a 
delicately  chiseled  bust  of  the  second  Mrs.  Allan 
(whom  Poe  as  heartily  hated),  a  handsome,  noble- 
looking  woman  into  whose  massive  face  a  Neapol- 
itan sculptor  had  thrown  Roman  energy  and  sever- 
itv  combined  :  twin  types  of  the  Virginian  women 
of  two  generations  and  a  half  ago.  In  the  iron 
safe  of  a  third  Poe  connoisseur  lay  a  yellowed 
bundle  of  priceless  I*oe  letters  covering  the  dark 
period  from  3  82G  to  18.'i4  and  jealously  guarding 
the  secrets  of  his  university  career,  his  years  in 
the  army,  and  his  West  Point  escapade.  Down 
the  street,  behind  a  historic  church,  was  the  house 
once  illumined  by  the  presence  of  the  I*syche 
*'  Helen  "  herself. 

The  poetical  haze  that  hung  about  all  these 
things  and  glorified  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  pil- 
grim could  not  be  mistaken  :  Poe  was  still  very 
much   alive  ! 

It  has  therefore  seemed  not  amiss  to  gather  up 
further  memorials  of  this  singular  genius  and  pre- 
sent them  here,  furnished  with  such  brief  running 
commentarv  as  may  serve  to  make  them  intel- 
ligible to  tne  general  reader. 

In  the  present  paper  I  include  reminiscences 
from  the  pen  of  the  venerable  Mrs.  S.  A.  Weiss, 
with  whose  "  Last  Days  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,"  pub- 
lished in  the  old  Scrihncr's  for  1878,  readers  of 
this  magazine  are  probably  familiar.  Mrs.  Weiss 
is  still  living,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  full  possession 
of  her   remarkable  faculties. — J.   A.   H. 

Mrs,    Snsan    Archer    Weiss    to    Pro- 
fessor Harrison : 
6  North  Park  Street,  Richmond,  Va., 

December  9th,  1901. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  regret  not  having  heard  from  you  at 
an  earher  period  of  your  work  on  Poe, 
as  I  might  then  have  supphed  you  with 
items,  of  no  great  interest  in  themselves, 
but  serving  to  truthfully  illustrate  his 
character,  surroundings,  etc.,  as  a  school- 
boy. It  is  now,  I  suppose,  too  late  for 
this ;  but  I  may  mention  one  or  two  things 
in  which  I  am  convinced  that  Poe  has 
been  done  great  injustice,  and  from 
which  I  am  anxious  to  see  him  cleared. 
One  of  these  is  in  regard  to  his  rupture 
with  Mr.  Allan,  at  that  time  an  old  man 
in  failing  health  and  completely  under 
the  influence  of  his  second  wife,  much 
younger  than  himself  and  to  whom  he 
liad  been  but  recently  married.  Mrs.  Julia 
Mayo  Cabell,  who  was  first  cousin  to  this 
lady,  and  Miss  Anne  Valentine,  sister  of 
the  first  Mrs.  A.,  and  who  continued  an 
inmate  of  Mr.  Allan's  house  until  his 
death,  alwavs  declared  that  Edgar  was 
'*  blameless  "  in  this  matter.  On  return- 
ing home  from  the  university*  he  found 
his  position  in  Mr.  Allan's  family  entire- 
ly changed,  under  the  regime  of  the  new 
wife.      The  servants  were  forbidden  to 


*  Mrs.  Weiss  is  here  mistaken.  Poe  returned  to 
Richmond  from  the  university  in  December,  1826  ; 
"  the  first  Mrs.  Allan  "  lived  until  1828. — J.  A.  H. 


obey  or  attend  upon  him,  as  formerly,  and 
a  room  was  allotted  him  which  was  used 
by  the  first  Mrs.  Allan's  maid  and  which 
he  refused  to  occupy.  In  an  interview 
with  Mrs.  A.  she  reminded  him  of  his 
dependent  position  as  an  object  of 
''  charity  "  in  her  house,  which  so  in- 
censed him  that  he  accused  her  of  having 
"  married  for  money,"  etc.  In  reporting 
this  to  her  husband  she  declared  that 
"  she  and  Edgar  Poe  could  not  live  un- 
der the  same  roof."  Mr.  A.  at  once, 
in  his  impulsive  anger,  ordered  him  to 
leave  the  house,  which  he  immediately 
did,  refusing  (so  said  report)  the  money 
offered  for  his  immediate  expenses.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Allan's  friends  and  relatives 
and  also  his  enemies  placed  the  worst 
construction  upon  the  afTair,  as  regarded 
Poe ;  but  there  were  others  who  warmly 
defended  him  and  remained  his  friends 
through  life.  I  tell  you  all  this  in  confi- 
dence, as  I  have  heard  it  from  some  of 
cur  best  citizens,  who  knew  all  the  parties 
concerned,  because  I  wish  you  to  under- 
stand how  much  wronged  Poe  was.  The 
matter  was  much  discussed  in  Richmond 
at  the  time,  and  all  sorts  of  reports  got 
abroad  as  to  "unpardonable  ingratitude  " 
to  Mr.  Allan  and  "  outrageous  insult "  to 
his  wife.  This  culminated  in  Dr.  Gris- 
vvold's  account  of  the  matter,  after  Poe's 
death. 

I  once  ventured,  when  a  girl,  to  in- 
quire of  Mrs.  Allan  in  regard  to  Poe's 
personal  appearance.  She  replied,  with 
the  suave  and  dignified  politeness  of 
which,  as  a  thorough  woman  of  the 
world,  she  was  mistress :  ''  My  dear  Miss 
Talley,  I  never  hut  once  saw  the  person 
of  whom  you  speak." 

I  have  but  recently  been  informed  by 
Dr.  John  F.  Carter,*  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  Mackenzie  family,  that  Ed- 
gar Poe  was  never  "  adopted  "  by  the 
Allans,  neither  his  sister  Rosalie  by  Mrs. 
Mackenzie.  This  he  had  on  the  author- 
ity of  Mrs.  Mackenzie  herself  and  other 
persons  intimate  with  the  Allans.  The 
children  were  simply  taken  to  be  cared 
for  until  claimed  by  their  relatives,  who, 
already  having  charge  of  Henry,  were 
unwilling  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
the  two  others.  They  even  suggested  an 
orphan  asylum,  on  which  Mrs.  Macken- 

*  The  gentleman  (still  living)  with  whom  Poe 
spent  a  part  of  his  last  night  in  Richmond. — J. 
A.   H. 
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zie  decided  to  allow  Rose  (two  years  old)     Mrs.  Clemm  is  my  authority  for  the  state- 


to  remain  in  her  family,  and  Mrs.  Allan, 
who  had  become  attached  to  Edgar,  per- 
suaded her  husband  to  do  the  same  by 
him.  So  it  appears  that  Poe  never  had 
any  legal  claim   upon  his  benefactor  as 


ment  that  when  at  home,  in  even  the  dark 
season  at  Fordham,  he  was  invariably 
cheerful  and  good-natured.  Mrs.  Osgood 
gives  a  pleasant  instance  of  this  in  her 
account  of  a  visit  to  his  wife.     But  it 


either  ward  or  adopted  son,  and  that  his  pleases  the  ])ublic  to  imagine  the  poet  of 

residence  beneath   Mr.   Allan's  roof  de-  a  character  in  sympathy  with  his  writ- 

pended  simply  on  the  pleasure  of  the  lat-  ings,  a  mystical  and  melancholy  recluse 

ter.     I  had  it  from  an  uncle  of  my  own,  and  haunter    of    graveyards  and  lonely 

Mr.  Edward  Valentine,  who  was  also  a  tarns  and 
cousin  of  the  first  Mrs.  Allan,  that  Mr.  "  The  ghoul-haunted  regions  of  Weir," 


Allan  never  had  any 
intention  of  making 
Edgar  his  heir,  but 
to  educate  and  estab- 
lish him  in  some  busi- 
ness or  profession 
which  would  render 
h  i  m  independent. 
You  will  observe  that 
this  account — the 
truth  of  which  can- 
not be  questioned, 
coming  as  it  does 
from  such  authority 
— differs  materially 
from  that  of  Poe's 
biographers,  who 
represent  him  as  the 
**  pampered  adopted 
son  and  heir "  of 
Mr.  Allan. 

Another  mistake 
into  which  these  bi- 
ographers (none  of 
whom  knew  Poe  per- 
sonally) have  fallen 
is  that  of  represent- 
ing him  as  of  a 
gloomy,  morose  and 

melancholy  disposition,  appropriate  to 
the  author  of  ''  The  Raven  "  and  ''  Le- 
nore."  From  all  that  I  have  heard  of 
him  from  those  who  knew  him  from  his 
babyhood  the  reverse  was  the  truth.  As 
a  child,  unusually  bright,  merry  and 
joyous,  he  was  the  delight  of  all  who  saw 
him ;  while  I  have  been  told  by  Mr.  John 
Mackenzie,   Poe's   most  intimate   friend, 


EDGAR    ALLAN    POE 

The  .Tohn  R.  Thompson  crayon,  owned  by  Mr. 
Charles  Quarles.  of  Philadelphia,  to  whom 
it  was  given  by  his  uncle,  John  R.  Thompson. 
Unpublished.     By  permission  of  the  owner. 


written    "  when    a 
"  When   a  child? 
may  be  your  best. 


while  forevermourn- 
ing  some  lost  Lenore 
o*"  Eulalie  or  Anna- 
bel Lee.  That  this 
latter  poem  was  in 
memory  of  his  wife 
seems  a  fixed  belief 
in  the  minds  of  the 
public,  whereas,  by 
Mr.  Poe's  own  ad- 
mission to  me,  it  was 
written  some  years 
before  her  death, 
and,  like  most  of  his 
poems,  lay  on  his 
desk  for  years  unfin- 
ished and  subject  to 
frequent  revisions  be- 
fore being  published. 
One  of  Mr.  Poe's 
favorite  poems  (and 
that  which  strikes 
me  as  being,  on  the 
whole,  the  best)  are 
the  lines  "To 
Helen."  Once,  upon 
my  shyly  declining 
to  show  him  some 
verses  which  I  had 
child,"  he  repeated : 
Then,  perhaps  they 
Some  lines  which  I 
wrote  at  ten  years  of  age  I  consider  as 
among  my  best, — commencing 

'  Helen,  thy  beauty  is  to  me.' " 

But  most  probably  this  poem,  like  the 
rest,  was  subject  to  manv  revisions  and 


as  also  by  Mr.  Robert  Sully  and  others,  corrections  before  its  publication  in  his 
that  in  every  kind  of  schoolboy  frolic  and  maturer  years ;  for  I  can  imagine  nothing 
mischief,  including  "  playing  ghost  "  and  "^^^^^  graceful,  more  exquisite  in  Ian- 
robbing  apple  orchards,  Edgar  was  the  p^^e,  expression  and  rhythm  than  this 
leader  and  the  one  who  most  thoroughly  ^^^??  8"^^^  secmmg  to  breathe  the  very 
enjoyed   the   fun.      Even   in   after  years  ^P^^^^ 

and    under    the    most    adverse    circum-  "  Of  the  glory  that  was  Greece, 

stances  he  was  not  easily  depressed :  and  Of  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome." 
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Mr.  Poe  seems  to  have  been  incapable 
of  writing  poetry  with  any  sustained  ef- 
fort. Impulsive,  erratic,  he  would  soon 
weary  of  the  task  and  lay  aside  the 
sketchy  outlines  of  his  poem,  to  be  filled 
up,  touched  and  retouched  until  it  had 
reached  the  state  of  perfection  which  his 
fastidious  taste  demanded.  I  was  told  by 
Colonel  Du  Solle — whom  I  knew  about 
1869  as  assistant  editor  of  the  New  York 
(Noah's)  Sunday  Times — that  at  one 
time  he  had  known  Poe  well  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  the  latter  had  often  come  to 
his  (Du  Solle's)  room  in  the  evenings 
and  consulted  him  and  others  present 
about  the  composition  of  "  The  Raven," 
which  he  was  at  that  time  engaged  in 


first  note  which  I  ever  received  from 
him  was  some  time  previous  to  his  last 
visit  to  Richmond,  and  is  as  follows: 

"  If  Miss  Talley  will,  upon  reading  the  en- 
closed leUer,  seal  it  and  forward  it  to  its  ad- 
dress with  a  word  from  herself  in  behalf  of  the 
writer,  she  will  confer  the  greatest  of  favors 
upon  one  who  most  profoundly  respects  and 
admires  her  genius,  tho  he  cannot  as  yet  boast 
of  her  personal  acquaintance." 

Tho  greatly  surprised  and  rather  over- 
come by  this  flattering  appeal,  I  made  no 
mention  of  it  to  any  one,  but  promptly 
forwarded  the  accompanying  letter,  as 
desired,  to  my  uncle,  Mr.  Edward  Valen- 
tine, with  whom  Poe  had  in  his  boyhood 
been  a  great  favorite.*     It  was  an  elo- 


''  revising  "  with  a  view  to  a  speedy  pub-  quent  and,  to  my  idea,  touching  appeal 

lication.     He  would  read  certain  stanzas  for  pecuniary  assistance  in  establishing 

with  which  he  was  dissatisfied,  explain  The    Iris    [.^^3;/^^],    and    I    believe    re- 

his  difificulties,  and  ask  their  opinion  and  suited,  as  such  requests  generally  did,  in 

suggestions  as  to  more  suitable  words  or  a  '  promise  to  contribute   to  the   desired 

harmonious  rhythm,  and  he    had    more  sum  should  there  be  a  prospect  of  raising 

than  once  remarked  that  he  had   never  the  whole,  a  consummation  of  which  Mr. 

Poe  was  confident 


found  so  much  dif- 
ficulty with  a  poem 
and  felt  inclined  to 
give  up  the  whole 
thing  and  throw 
away  the  manu- 
script. ''It  was 
not  until  years  af- 
ter this,"  said 
Colonel  Du  Solle ; 
"that  'The  Raven' 
appeared  in  print." 

It  is  certain  that 
Poe  was  a  most 
indefatigable  and 
elaborate  worker 
upon  his  poems, 
and  that  he  never 
abandoned  one  un- 
til convinced  of  its 
utter  hopelessness. 

I  have  no  letters 
of  Mr.  Poe,  only  a 
few  little  notes  of 
no  special  interest, 
sent  me  during 
his  illness  at 
Mrs.  Mackenzie's 
— thanks  for  flow- 
ers, or  inclosing  a 
newspaper  c  1  i  p  - 
ping  which  had 
interested  him.  The 


EDGAR    ALLAN   POE 

The  Traylor  Portrait :  from  a  daguerreotype  given 
by  Poe  to  Mrs.  Shelton  on  his  last  visit  to  Rich- 
mond, just  before  his  departure  and  death  in 
Baltimore,  October  7th,  1849.  The  daguerreo- 
type was  accidentaliy  injured  by  chemicals  in 
the  effort  to  bring  out  the  features  more  clearly. 
Never  before  printed  in  this  form.  By  permis- 
sion of  Mr.  R.  E.  Traylor,  Richmond,  Va. 


up  to  the  time  of 
h  i  s  death.  Mrs. 
Julia  Mayo  Cabell 
and  Mrs.  Macken- 
zie had  been  the 
first  t  o  promise 
such  assistance. 

The  letter  to  Mr. 
Valentine  above 
mentioned  is  now 
in  possession  of  my 
cousin,  Rev.  E. 
Valentine  Jones,  of 
Cismont,  A  1  b  e  - 
marie  County,  who 
may  be  willing  to 
submit  it  to  you 
should  you  desire 
it.  I  mention  the 
whole  matter  sim- 
ply as  a  proof  of 
the  earnestness 
with  which  Poe 
desired  and  worked 
for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  desire 
of  his  lifetime,  the 
establishment  o  f 
his  own  magazine. 

*  This  letter  has  been 
printed  by  the  editor  in 
Vol.  XVII  of  his  edi- 
tion.— J.    A.    H. 
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I    have   written    the    foregoing   under  inquiry  concerning  Mr.  Poe,  I  shall  take 

many  difficulties,  chief  of  which   is   the  pleasure   in  answering  it  to  the  best  of 

occasional   inability   to    hold   a   pen, — so  my  ability. 

that  I  can  write  but  at  intervals  and  in         Begging  that  you  will  make  all  allow- 

the  discursive  and  disjointed  style  of  the  ances  for  this  unsightly  MS.,  and  wish- 

])resent  MS.     However,  I  send  it  to  you  ing   you   a   happy    Christmas   and    New 

as  it  is,  regretting  that  I  have  nothing  Year, 
of  more  interest  to  offer.  I  am  very  truly  yours, 

Should  you  desire  to  make  any  special  Susan  Archer  Weiss. 


& 


Japanese  Soldiers 

BY  MARGUERITE  GLOVER 

[Miss  Glover  has  recently  returned  from  .Tapan,  where  she  spent  seven  months  iu 
traveling  all  over  the  islands.  The  following  article  on  the  Japanese  soldiers  gives  a 
very  interesting  glimpse  of  their  character. — Editor.] 

MY   first  contact  with  Japanese  sol-  railroad    official   could    tell   me   whether 

diers  might  have  been  a  trying  my  train  would  pull  out  in  five  minutes 

one,  but  it  proved  quite  the  con-  or  in  fifty,  I  concluded  it  wiser  to  .remain 

trary  and  inspired  me  with  a  respect  for  standing  on  the  platform  ready  to  take 

them  that  I  shall  never  lose.     It  was  in  my  seat  at  a  moment's  notice  than  to  go 

July  of  last  summer,  and  Russia  even  and  sit  comfortably  in  the  station, 

then  had  assumed  such  an  intolerable  at-  As  I  stood  alone  on  the  long  platform 

titude   in   her   dealings   with  Japan   that  the  special  train  came  in  and  stopped  be- 

the  Minister  of  War,  feeling  no  reHance  side  it.     On  board  were  between  six  and 

could  be  placed  upon  her  oft  repeated  seven    hundred    infantry,    cavalry    and 

promises  of  the  evacuation  of  Manchuria  officers,  and  to  at  least  half  of  these  men 

and  that  the  only  solution  of  the  problem  the  sight  of  a  young  foreign  woman  in 

was  war,  determined  to  put  the  troops  European  costume  was  of  more  interest 

in  readiness  for  immediate  action.  than  would  be  a  Choctaw  squaw  in  full 

Large  forces  of  soldiers  were  brought  Indian  dress  on  lower  Broadway, 

from  the  different  posts  in  the  northern  My    stay    in    Japan    had    been    long 

part  of  the  main  island,  Honshu,  and  also  enough  for  me  to  realize  this  fact,  but 

of  Yezo,  and  were  transported  by  rail-  there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  stand 

road  south  to  Moji,  where  they  boarded  and  endure  what  I  supposed  would  be 

transports  and  were  shipped  to  the  op-  facetious  and  far  from  kindly  criticism 

posite  side  of  the  island,  to  Nagasaki  and  and  brutal  stares.     At  the  order  of  the 

to  Formosa.  captains  the  different  companies  stepped 

The  rainy  season  was  at  its  hight  and  out  from  the  cars,  which  were  crowded 
railroad  travel  in  all  directions  was  more  to  their  utmost  limit,  formed  in  line,  sa- 
or  less  demoralized  by  washouts  and  luted  their  commanding  officer  and  then 
flooded  tracks.  At  Kyoto  we  were  told  stood  at  rest  with  their  muskets  placed 
the  regular  trains  were  all  late,  as  right  upon  the  platform.  One  glance  at  the 
of  way  had  to  be  given  to  special  trains  long  line  of  men  filled  me  with  such  ad- 
filled  with  soldiers  coming  from  the  miration  and  amazement  that  I  entirely 
north.  As  a  consequence  our  train  was  forgot  my  embarrassment  and  self-con- 
an  hour  behind  time  on  reaching  Kobe,  sciousness.  Such  fine  specimens  of  hu- 
so we  lost  connections  with  the  south-  manity  I  had  never  seen  in  enlisted  men 
bound  train  to  Hiroshima.  in    any    country    in    Europe,    Asia    or 

I  was  traveling  by  myself,  and  as  no  America.    Far  from  being  undersized,  as 
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I  had  always  pictured  Japanese  soldiers, 
they  were  fully  as  tall  and  large  as  the 
English  soldiers  and  larger  than  the 
French.  Such  clean,  healthy,  ruddy 
skins,  with  none  of  the  signs  of  drink 
one  so  often  sees  in  the  European 
troops ;  such  bright  eyes,  good  teeth  and 
muscular,  well  developed  bodies. 

It  was  a  revelation  to  me  and  I  stood 
and  stared  with  surprise.  But  the  looks 
they  gave  me  and  the  remarks  they  made 
were  totally  different  from  what  I  had 
expected. 

To  them  I  was  an  ''  honorable  for- 
eigner," curious  in  shape,  with  skin  of 
such  whiteness  as  to  excite  their  un- 
bounded admiration ;  my  hair,  being 
blond  and  curly,  appeared  to  them  like 
beast's  hair,  and  for  that  deformity  they 
pitied  me,  as  they  also  pitied  me  that  I 
should  have  deformed  feet,  which  in- 
ference they  drew  from  my  wearing  high 
heels  to  my  shoes.  Not  one  unkind,  vul- 
gar, low  or  insinuating  remark  did  they 
make,  nor  as  they  looked  at  me  with  the 
keenest  of  interest  was  one  glance  un- 
pleasant or  even  suggestive.  The  cap- 
tains giving  the  word,  the  men  broke 
rank  and  two  by  two  marched  to  the 
bridge,  over  it  and  on  to  the  platform 
beyond,  for  railroad  stations  in  Japan  are 
arranged  as  they  are  in  Europe,  and  no 
one  is  allowed  to  walk  across  the  tracks. 
A  soldier  in  Japan,  be  he  high  or  low 
rank,  has  the  respect  of  his  countrymen, 
for  the  sword  bearer  and  warrior  has 
been  an  honorable  profession  and  that  of 
a  gentleman  for  over  two  thousand  years. 
The  body  of  men  as  I  saw  them  were 
equipped  for  a  journey  that  might  last 
indefinitely,  so  they  carried  their  knap- 
sacks, with  their  gray  army  blankets  in 
a  neat  roll  tied  around  them.  Each  man 
had  an  extra  new  pair  of  strong  shoes  of 
very  heavy  leather  made  after  the  pat- 
tern one  sometimes  sees  in  the  country, 
a  little  higher  than  low  shoes  but  not  so 
high  as  boots.  These  shoes,  soles  out- 
ward, were  tucked  through  the  knapsack 
strap  on  either  side  over  the  blanket,  and 
at  a  distance  the  light  brown  soles  shone 
out  like  huge  ornamental  buttons.  The 
knapsacks  were  far  less  smart  than  those 
our  men  carry,  but  looked  very  durable. 
They  were  made  of  some  kind  of  leather, 
possibly  horsehide,  with  the  hair  left  on, 
and  so  would  shed  the  water  well,  which 


is  an  important  factor  to  be  considered 
in  a  country  of  such  heavy  rains. 

The  clothes  of  the  men  were  neat,  but 
were  much  simpler  cut  and  made  and 
appeared  far  stronger  than  those  our  sol- 
diers wear.  The  cloth  seemed  better 
quality  and  heavier  than  what  we  use, 
and  one  would  suppose  it  could  stand 
much  harder  service.  Tidy,  light  brown 
leggings  made  of  goods  like  khaki  and 
the  usual  soldier's  cap  on  their  heads 
completed  the  outfit  of  wearing  apparel ; 
but  two  other  objects  struck  my  eye  and 
gave  me  food  for  thought.  These  were 
the  water  flasks  and  the  receptacle  for 
the  day's  rations.  The  first  was  nothing 
more  than  one  would  expect,  but  the  sec- 
ond, to  my  amazement,  was  a  small 
wicker  basket  about  nine  inches  long  by 
four  and  a  half  wide  and  two  and  a  half 
high ;  the  cover  fitting  down  over  the 
top  like  one  of  those  old-fashioned  tele- 
scope bags.  In  this  basket  the  men  car- 
ried enough  cooked  rice  for  one  meal  or 
enough  of  the  uncooked  grain  to  last 
them  all  day  when  on  a  long  march. 

It  was  past  noon  and  the  men  were  to 
be  given  their  midday  meal ;  so  just  the 
distance  of  two  narrow  gauge  tracks 
away  I  watched  these  hundreds  of  sol- 
diers fortify  themselves  after  probably 
six  hours  of  fasting  and  continuous 
travel.  Each  flask  was  removed  from  its 
socket,  the  empty  baskets  opened,  and 
chopsticks  were  brought  out  from  inside 
small  wooden  cases.  Men,  carrying  huge 
covered  tubs  as  big  as  half  a  barrel  and 
made  of  fresh,  white  wood,  came  down 
the  platform,  two  men  to  each  tub.  In 
the  tubs  was  steaming  snowy  rice,  cooked 
so  each  grain  was  separate,  and  every 
soldier  had  his  basket  filled  full  of  rice. 
A  small  piece  of  dried  fish  half  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  herring  was  given  him 
and  several  slices  of  the  radish  pickle 
called  daikon,  without  which  no  Japanese 
feels  his  dish  of  rice  is  complete,  and 
these  three  articles  of  food  made  for  him 
a  meal  that  was  above  criticism.  Tea 
kettles  of  brown  pottery  larger  than  any 
I  had  ever  in  my  life  seen  were  brought 
and  each  man's  flask  was  filled,  and  he 
was  given  as  much  tea  as  he  cared  to  drink. 
The  Japanese  practically  never  drink 
fresh  water,  but  their  tea  takes  its  place. 
This  is  made  from  water  that  has  been 
boiled  (a  necessary  precaution  in  a  coun- 
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try  where  all  the  drainage  is  surface),  three  puffs  that  is  all  the  tobacco  will 
and  it  is  made  weak  so  a  quantity  may  yield.  The  smoke  being  through,  the  pipe 
be  drunk  with  no  bad  effect  to  the  nerves,  was  returned  to  its  case  in  the  pocket,  and 
In  no  time  the  dinner  was  finished,  for  the  men,  well  satisfied  with  their  repast, 
the  Japanese  all  bolt  their  food ;  so  the  are  prepared  to  endure  another  six  or 
flasks  were  slipped  back  in  their  sockets  eight  hours  of  march  or  of  railroad 
and  the  baskets  strapped  to  their  belts,  travel.  The  secret  of  the  Japanese  sue- 
But  again  a  surprise  awaited  me.  On  cess  in  the  war  with  China  and  of  their 
the  platform  everything  was  as  neat  and  superiority  to  all  the  other  allied  troops 
clean  as  it  had  been  before  the  food  was  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer  uprising  was 
served ;    no    dirty    pieces    of   paper,    no  not  far  to  find. 

crusts  of  bread,  none  of  the  debris  that        Men  who  took  pride  in  their  profession 

always  remains  after  foreign  troops  are  of  arms  as  did  these  soldiers,  for  each 

fed,  was  to  be  seen,  for  the  simple  reason  one  individually  feels  a  personal  loyalty 

that  there  was  no  scrap  or  morsel  of  food  to  and  affection  for  the  Mikado  and  that 

left  to  litter  up.     It  is  an  unwritten  law  he  himself  is  fighting  for  the  honor  of 

that  rice  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted,  and  the  Emperor  and  his  Empire,  and  who 

every  grain  is  religiously  eaten,  and  no  can  not  only  endure  but  thrive  on  a  day's 

more  fish,  pickle  or  tea  would  be  taken  rations  of  a  handful  of  rice,  are  serious 

than  a  man  cared  to  eat.    Before  board-  antagonists  for  any  European  nation  to 

ing  the  train  again  each  soldier  took  from  meet.    All  the  soldiers  were  sober,  quiet, 

his  pocket  his  tiny  pipe,  that  appears  so  orderly,  as  tho  they  felt  the  dignity  of 

miniature  and  toylike  to  us,  filled  it  with  the  nation  they  represented  and  the  re- 

the  tiny  ball  of  tobacco  cut  so  fine  as  to  sponsibility  of  the  task  to  be  undertaken, 

be  almost  like  horsehair,  and  took  the  Could  this  ever  be  said  of  our  troops  ? 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Germany  in   Southern   Brazil 

BY  GEORGE  AGNEW  CHAMBERLAIN 

[The  following  is  the  first  comprehensive  article,  as  far  as  we  know,  that  has 
appeared  in  America  in  regard  to  the  German  colonists  in  South  America  and  their 
much  apprehended  future  relations  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  article  is  written  by 
a  man  on  the  spot  who  knows  whereof  he  speaks. — Editor,] 

THE  reader  of  current  international  To  begin  with,  it  should  be  realized 

nev^s    and    conjecture    has    come  that  Brazil  is  as  supreme  south  of  the 

across  the   phrase   "  German   su-  Isthmus  as  is  the  United   States  north 

premacy  in   Southern  Brazil  "  so  often  of  it,  and  that  it  controls  a  territory  al- 

that  it  must  carry  v^ith  it  a  vague  con-  most  as  large,  occupied  by  a  population 

viction  that  there  is  some  potent  stuffing  estimated  at  eighteen  millions, 

in  the  scarecrov^.     But  he  v^ill  be  at  a  Its     German    element    is     practically 

loss   to   justify   this   conviction   by   any  limited  to  the  four  southernmost  mari- 

adequate  information  as  to  the  conditions  time  states — namely,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 

from  which  the  phrase   draws   its   sig-  Santa  Catharina,  Parana  and  Sao  Paulo, 

nificance.  which   together  have  an  area   approxi- 

During  a  recent  visit  to  the   United  mately  equal  to  that  of  Florida,  Georgia, 

States  the  writer  was  struck  by  the  non-  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  North  Caro- 

information  of  informed  persons  in  re-  Una,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Ten- 

gard  to  all  things  South  American,  es-  nessee, — and  has  also  taken  deep  root  in 

pecially  Brazilian,  and  it  is  the  object  of  the  small  State  of  Espirito  Santo, 

this  paper  to  supply  the  vital  facts  re-  German    invasion    has    been    of    two 

specting  a  pregnant  feature  of  coloniza-  kinds,  mercantile  and  colonial,  the  latter 

tion  in  the  vast  Republic  of  Brazil.  having  attained  large  proportions  only  in 
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the   States  of  Rio  Grande  do   Sul   and 
Santa  Catharina. 

This  arbitrary  use  of  the  terms  mer- 
cantile and  colonial  should  be  clearly  de- 
fined. By  the  mercantile  invader  is  here 
meant  that  omnipresent  German  one  finds 
pioneering  for  business  in  every  new 
field  of  commerce.  His  number  is  legion 
but  is  scattered  all  over  the  world,  and  is 
no  more  prominent  in  Brazil  than  in  any 
other  South  American  country.  This 
class  goes  out  for  business,  is  in  a  meas- 


his  means  or  turns  his  attention  to  manu- 
facture in  general. 

This  is  the  element  whose  steady  ex- 
pansion in  Southern  Brazil  has  drawn 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  the  justifica- 
tion of  this  article  lies  in  putting  before 
the  reader  the  facts  obtainable  in  regard 
to  its  origin  and  subsequent  develop- 
ment. 

Study  will  be  in  the  main  restricted  to 
the  States  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and 
Santa  Catharina,  as  being  a  representa- 


MaD  of  Rio  Grande  do   Sul 


ure  transient  and  is  tenacious  of  its  re- 
lations with  the  Vaterland.  But  its  most 
significant  characteristic  is  the  logical 
tendency  to  scatter  rather  than  cohere. 
Its  case  is  one  where  community  of  in- 
terests does  not  lie  in  proximity,  and 
consequently  it  is  a  floating  body  of  an- 
tagonistic units  which  can  have  no  great 
weight  as  a  social  menace. 

The  colonial  invader  is  a  term  used 
here  to  define  the  German  who  is  mak- 
ing for  himself  a  second  home,  who  in 
many  cases  devotes  his  energies  to  busi- 
ness, bait  for  the  most  part  undertakes 
the  tilling  of  land  on  a  scale  adapted  to 


tive  region  and  that  most  thickly  settled 
by  Germans,  corresponding  in  area  and 
position  to  the  territory  embraced  by 
Florida,  Georgia  and  part  of  South 
Carolina. 

Of  these  two  States  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  is  by  far  the  larger.  Its  first  Ger- 
man colony,  S.  Leopoldo,  was  founded 
in  1825  under  Dom  Pedro  I.  A  year  later 
came  the  foundation  of  the  colony  of 
Torres,  and  in  1827  that  of  Forquilhas. 
Then  came  the  so-called  Sansculotte  re- 
volt (1835-1844)  in  Southern  Brazil, 
during  Garibaldi's  virgin  campaign,  and 
which  for  a  time  stopped   immigration. 
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Not  until  1848  was  its  flow  reanimated, 
l)ut  it  then  found  a  fresh  and  powerful 
impetus  in  the  troubles  following  the-  re- 
volt of  the  German  duchies  against 
Denmark,  and  a  flood  of  immigrants  en- 
tered Brazil,  from  Sao  Paulo  to  the 
south,  coming  by  families  from  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  and  parts  of  Germany  af- 
fected by  the  general  European  turmoil 
of  that  year.  A  coincident  and  far 
greater  immigration  to  the  United  States 
(luring  this  period  will  be  remembered. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul  was  then  a  province 
of  the  Brazilian  Empire,  and  Govern- 
ment lands  were  ceded  in  lots  of  174 
acres  to  each  settler.  But  about  1850 
speculative  abuses  became  rife  and  in 
1854  these  free  grants  were  stopped. 
The  lots  were  reduced  to  116  acres  each 
and  the  takers  were  charged  a  reasonable 
price,  according  to  the  location  and 
natural  advantages  of  the  land,  and  were 
allowed  six  years  to  make  payment. 

The  impetus  taken  in  1848  was  of  last- 
ing duration  and  gave  rise  to  the  colonies 
of  Santa  Cruz  (1849),  Mundo  Novo 
(1850),  Conventos  (1853),  Mariante, 
Silva  and  Estrella  (1854),  Marata 
(1856),  S.  Angelo  and  Santa  Maria  da 
Soledade  (1857),  Nova  Petropolis  and  S. 
Lourenco  (1858),  Rio' Pardense  (1859), 


and      Monte     Alverne      and     Teutonia 

(i860). 

This  flow  received  a  great  check  in 
the  imperial  rescript  of  November  3d, 
1859,  which  forbade  German  emigration 
to  Jjrazil,  an  edict  which  was  not  official- 
ly repealed  until  1896.  Another  natural 
discouragement  arose  in  the  Brazilian 
war  with  Paraguay  (1865-1870).  Bui 
on  conclusion  of  peace  the  Brazilian 
Government  turned  its  attention  to  re- 
suscitating immigration,  and,  attracted 
by  free  passage,  many  Germans  migrated 
clandestinely  through  Antwerp.  How- 
ever, the  same  attraction  drew  many 
Italians,  and  the  colonies  founded  were 
mixed,  but  with  a  preponderance  of  the 
German  element.  Among  these  colonies 
were  the  following:  Triumpho  (1888), 
Jaguary  and  Villa  Nova  (1889),  Guar- 
any  and  Ijuhy  (1890)  and  Marques  do 
Herval   (1891). 

In  the  cities  the  Germans  have  also 
taken  a  strong  hold  and  have  almost  ab  • 
sorbed  commercial  and  industrial  enter- 
prise. 

Porto  Alegre,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
is  predominantly  German  and  ''  German 
spirit  and  customs  "  (Deutschtum)  find 
a-  constant  exponent  and  incentive  in 
three  strong  publications :  the  Deutsche 
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Port  of  St.  Catharlna 


Zeitung,  Das  Volksblatt  and  the  Koseritz 
Deutsche  Zeitung.  Other  papers  pub- 
Hshed  in  the  State  are  Die  Post,  Kolonie, 
Pionier  and  Der  Bote  von  S.  Lourenco. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  colonies 
founded  previous  to  1898.  Since  then 
German  territory  has  spread  rapidly  and 
some  large  purchases  have  been  made  by 
German  syndicates. 

As  to  exact  statistics,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  in  figures  the  racial  proportion  in 
the  State,  as  the  last  census  ( 1890),  aside 
from  its  recognized  inaccuracy,  is  too 
remote  to  serve  as  a  basis.  However, 
two  recent  estimates  give  the  German- 
speaking  population  respectively  as  160,- 
000  and  240,000 ;  the  first  made  by  a 
German,  the  second  by  a  Brazilian. 

In  Santa  Catharina,  the  next  State 
north,  conditions  are  almost  analogous. 
German  customs  and  idiom  prevail  and 
in  many  of  its  towns  one  can  imagine 
one's  self  in  a  little  Germany.  The  ele- 
ment some  years  ago  was  strong  enough 
to  elect  a  German  Governor,  and,  ex- 
cepting the  official  representatives  of  the 
Federal  Court,  office-holders  are  almost 
all  German,  and  the  anomaly  of  Brazilian 
Government  reports  written  in  German 
is  not  unusual. 

German  colonization  in  this  State  owes 


much  to  the  fact  that  it  was  for  some 
time  the  residence  of  the  Prince  de  Join- 
ville  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  who  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Brazil's  first  Em- 
peror. The  city  of  Joinville,  German  to 
the  core,  is  to-day  a  monument  to  the 
Prince  de  Joinville's  endeavors,  cordially 
assisted  by  the  Emperor,  to  form  a  nu- 
cleus for  German  immigration. 

The  Metropolitan  and  Hanseatic  im- 
migration and  colonizing  companies  have 
carried  on  extensive  operations  within 
this  State,  which  have  created  much 
comment;  and  a  recent  report  affirms 
that  such  a  syndicate  has  acquired  a 
concession  of  2,138  square  miles,  which, 
added  to  the  lands  already  obtained  in 
Southeastern  Brazil  in  this  manner  bv 
Germans,  gives  a  sum  total  of  11,534 
square  miles,  a  territory  equal  to  that  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Saxony  together. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
syndicate  intends  to  divide  the  tract  into 
17,000  lots  and  construct  a  railway  nine- 
ty-five miles  long  connecting  it  with  an- 
other colony  already  established ;  that 
its  object  is  to  deflect  the  current  of 
German  immigration  now  running  to  the 
United  States ;  and  that  its  colonists  shall 
retain  their  German  nationality. 
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General  conditions  in  the  two  States 
are  the  same ;  and  altho  there  are  thou- 
sands of  colonists  of  Italian,  Polish  and 
Russian  origin  scattered  through  their 
territory,  it  is  the  Teuton  that  has  put 
his  stamp  on  the  region  as  a  whole. 

A  Brazilian  told  the  writer  of  having 
walked  the  streets  of  a  large  town  in 
Santa  Catharina  for  hours  before  he 
could  find  any  one  who  knew  enough 
Portuguese  to  direct  him.  Such  towns 
are  not  isolated,  but  so  common  that  they 
hardly  cause  remark. 

It  is  this  feature  of  non-assimilation 
that  gave  rise  in  Brazil  to  the  cry  of  the 
"  German  danger."  Americans  who  are 
familiar  with  the  rapid  amalgamation 
Germans  undergo  in  the  United  States 
will  appreciate  the  significance  of  this 
phenomenon.  Its  explanation  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  lies,  no  doubt,  in  racial  in- 
compatibility, but  there  are  other  causes, 
one  of  which  can  be  deduced  from  the 
following  quotation  from  Mr.  Konigs- 
wald's  book  on  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  He 
says : 

"  These  colonies  have  built  a  State  within 
a  State.  Of  German  customs  very  little  has 
been  lost,  also  the  German  dialect,  with  its 
native  idiom,  is  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation.  Portuguese  is  little  spoken  and 
even  the  German  born  here  uses  it  with  great 
difficulty.  These  honest  colonists  are  good 
Brazilians ;  however,  they  neither  disown  nor 
forget  their  mother  country." 

This  might  be  followed  by  a  quotation 
from  a  Brazilian  diatribe  on  the  ''  Ger- 
man danger " : 

"  To  appreciate  the  intelligent  stealth  ap- 
plied to  the  work  of  undermining,  it  is  enough 
to  mention  the  annual  contribution  of  the  Ger- 
man Government,  amounting  to  600,000  marks, 
expended  on  public  instruction  in  Southern 
Brazil,  of  which  German  papers  of  the  highest 
standing  speak  without  the  least  attempt  to 
dissemble." 

These  subsidized  school  teachers  are 
in  almost  all  cases  the  German  pastors 
of  the  different  districts,  and  this  strong 
moral  and  intellectual  link  between  the 
home  government  and  the  immigrated 
colonists  seems  to  the  writer  an  important 
factor  in  the  propensities  of  the  Teuto- 
Brazilians  for  retaining  racial  distinction. 

In  Sao  Paulo,  the  wealthiest  and  most 
powerful  State  in  Brazil,  the  German 
element  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
the  capital,  which  takes  its  name  from 


the  State.  This  city's  population  is  es- 
timated at  170,000,  and  of  this  sum  10,- 
000  are  German.  However,  this  group 
can  be  relegated,  almost  as  a  whole,  to 
that  element  which  has  been  termed  the 
mercantile.  Here  this  element  is  found 
in  its  most  advanced  form,  for  it  has 
attained  commercial  supremacy,  and 
throughout  the  State  has  become  the 
synonym  of  capital.  Through  its  hands 
passes  half  the  world's  supply  of  coffee, 
and  its  imports  to  Brazil  are  out  of  all 
proportion  to  those  of  any  other  equal 
group. 

Too  recently  to  obtain  absolute  con- 
firmation, the  writer  has  been  informed 
through  a  gentleman  officially  connected 
with  the  Commercial  Exchange  of  Sao 
Paulo  that  during  the  Transvaal  war  a 
German  firm  prominent  in  this  group  re- 
ceived a  loan  from  the  German  Govern- 
ment of  2,000,000  marks,  free  of  interest, 
to  be  employed  in  mortgages.  The  same 
firm  recently  made  a  large  loan  to  the 
State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  condition  that 
all  the  fiscal  returns  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Nictheroy  be  paid  over  to  the  loanee 
daily  at  five  o'clock. 

The  situation  in  general  is  regarded  in 
Brazil  from  two  distinct  points  of  view : 
That  of  those  who  see  danger  in  the  am- 
bition of  Germany ;  and  that  of  those 
who,  looking  deeper,  find  cause  for  alarm 
in  the  circumstantial,  relative  and  topo- 
graphical position  of  the  Teutonic  ele- 
ment. 

Supporters  of  the  first  justify  their 
alarm  by  such  frank  expression  of  Ger- 
man opinion  as  Dr.  A.  de  Toledo  Piza, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  Sao 
Paulo,  quotes  in  an  interesting  article  on 
the  ''  German  danger."  The  German 
professor,  Herr  Schmoller,  writes : 

"  For  more  than  one  reason  South  America 
is  the  land  of  the  future,  and  we  should  desire 
that  by  every  means  the  South  of  Brazil,  a  re- 
gion capable  of  sustaining  from  twenty  to 
thirty  millions,  and  which  has  not  the  tenth 
part,  should  receive  German  immigration, 
whether  the  region  continue  a  part  of  Brazil, 
become  an  independent  State,  or  come  into 
closer  relation  with  our  Empire." 

The  last  phrase,  coupled  with  more 
violent  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
advocates  of  force  who  would  have  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  ridden  over  rough- 
shod, is  what  especially  draws  Dr.  Piza's 
fire,  and  there  is  a  large  contingent  of 
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Brazilians  which  takes  its  cue  in  deter- 
mining German  motives  from  such  pas- 
sages. 

In  refutation  of  this  point  of  view, 
which  looks  upon  the  German  Govern- 
ment as  the  predominant  menace,  Count 
Von  Billow  conceded  to  a  Brazilian  press 
correspondent  an  interview  in  which  he 
said : 

"  I  think  that  the  precise  declarations  which 
I  made  in  regard  to  this  question  in  the  Reichs- 


through  the  development  of  emigration 
to  Brazil  and  the  endeavor  to  conserve 
national  sentiment  and  the  German  lan- 
guage among  the  colonists  of  Southern 
Brazil,  hoped  to  create,  as  it  were,  a  State 
within  a  State,  the  Chancellor  replied : 

"  Here  captious  falsehood  is  interwoven  with 
truth;  it  is  untrue  that  we  stimulate  emigra- 
tion to  Brazil.  .  .  .  However,  large  Ger- 
man colonies  have  for  years  existed  in  Brazil, 
created  in  other  times,  not  by  us,  but  through 


The  German  Club,   Sao  Paulo 


tag  on  March  19,  and  the  firmness  with  which 
I  stated  that  the  reports  scattered  were  calum- 
nious, should  be  taken  as  an  official  denial.  In 
South  America,  where  there  is  such  a  high 
comprehension  o^  parliamentary  system,  this 
unequivocal  and  public  declaration  made  in 
the  midst  of  the  representatives  of  the  German 
people  should  justly  be  received  as  a  solemn 
manifestation.  I  take  pleasure  in  affirming  that 
in  this  declaration  my  principal  aim  was  to 
make  patent  in  South  America  the  friendly 
character  of  our  intentions,  and  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  tell  you  again  that  all  fear  that  Ger- 
many intends  to  annex  any  territory  in  South 
America  lacks  foundation." 

When  the  correspondent  remarked  that 
in  America  it  was  feared  that  Germany, 


the  diligent  effort  of  the  Brazilian  Government. 
And  it  is  only  in  virtue  of  the  physical  law  of 
attraction  that  relations  or  friends  of  the  colo- 
nists, who  by  their  work  have  attained  a  cer- 
tain well-being,  turn  their  steps  that  way.  The 
same  is  true  on  a  far  greater  scale  in  relation 
to  emigration  to  the  United  States. 

"  In  Brazil,  also,  we  wish  to  form  no  State 
within  a  State,  and  hope  that  the  Germans 
there  will  become  useful  members  of  their  new 
country.  This  was  the  doctrine  preached  by 
the  brother  of  the  German  Emepror  to  the 
Germans  of  the  United  States,  and  holds  good 
for  Germans  all  over  the  world.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  just,  and  this  corresponds  to  our  wishes, 
that  the  Germans  in  Brazil,  as  everywhere, 
should  not  forget  their  mother  tongue,  nor  lose 
their  affection  for  the  land  of  their  birth.  .  .  . 
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These  are  our  ideas  and  I  believe  that  they 
contain  no  danger  to  any  South  American 
State.  We  have  absolutely  no  political  aspira- 
tions in  the  New  World;  we  wish,  however, 
economically  and  as  a  State  having  in  view  the 
strong  development  of  its  industries,  to  take 
as  great  a  part  as  possible  in  the  commercial 
struggle  in  South  America." 

Considering  actual  conditions,  this 
declaration  is  apt  to  suggest  to  the  reader 
an  urchin  looking  up  at  a  very  green 
apple  just  out  of  reach.  He  honestly  has 
no  intention  of  picking  it ;  but  the  apple, 
grown  large  and  ripe,  will  hang  lower, 
the  urchin  will  be  a  little  bigger,  his 
appetite  a  little  sharper,  and  who  will 
vouch  for  persistent  abnegation? 

The  writer,  however,  accepts  the  Ger- 
man Chancellor's  declaration  as  bona 
fide,  and  as  being  the  exponent  of  sanest 
German  opinion ;  but,  granted  its  sin- 
cerity and  even  efficacy,  the  German 
danger  to  Brazilian  territorial  integrity 
is  no  less  real.  This  brings  us  to  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  find  cause 
for  alarm  in  the  circumstantial,  relative 
and  topographical  position  of  the  Ger- 
man colonies. 

To  bring  the  situation  home  to  the 
reader,  let  him  imagine  all  the  Germans 
in  the  United  States  massed  in  the  ex- 
treme southeast  of  the  Union,  and  let 
this  region  be  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
years  in  advance  of  the  entire  residue  of 
the  country  in  general  civilization, 
wealth,  military  and  political  predomi- 
nance and  governmental  stability. 

Such  are  the  basic  conditions  in  South- 
ern Brazil  to-day.  Progress  has  made  its 
march  south  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Sao  Paulo  through  Parana,  Santa 
Catharina  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  while 
to  the  north  it  has  lost  itself  in  Minas 
Geraes  as  abruptly  as  the  green  that  bor- 
ders a  desert.  From  time  to  time  in  the 
past  decade  the  cry  has  gone  up  both 
from  North  and  South  for  a  division  and 
two  sister  republics, — from  the  South 
because  it  feels  the  drag  of  the  vast  un- 
developed and  drowsy  North ;  from  the 


North  because  it  chafes   under  the  po- 
litical usurpation  of  the  South. 

Given  continued  German  immigration 
to  this  wealthy  sotithern  region  already 
dominated  by  a  Teuton  contingent  which 
successfully  resists  assimilation,  what  is 
more  logical  than  the  conclusion  that 
the  disproportion  will  increase  and  sep- 
aration become  inevitable  from  sheer 
preponderance  ? 

It  is  the  feasibility  of  this  separation 
which  gives  the  phrase  *'  German  dan- 
ger "  its  deepest  significance ;  for  should 
separation  come,  what  doubt  can  there  be 
that  the  Republic  of  the  South  would 
be  essentially  German? 

Speaking  from  a  knowledge  of  local 
conditions  and  familiarity  with  Bra- 
zilian and  German  opinion,  direct  ag- 
gression by  the  German  Government  is 
in  no  way  to  be  feared.  A  step  which 
would  plunge  Germany  into  a  war  with 
the  United  States,  allied  to  an  outraged 
people  numbering  eighteen  millions, 
would  be  presumptuous  beyond  reason. 
IN  or  does  the  fear  that  the  German  colo- 
nies, when  strong  enough,  will  revolt 
and  ask  for  annexation  at  the  hands  of 
their  mother  country  seem  justified,  since 
annexation,  tho  it  would  be  of  inestima- 
ble benefit  to  that  country,  could  bring 
no  adequate  return  to  those  who  individ- 
ually had  fled  imperial  rule. 

Far  more  perilous  to  Brazilian  integ- 
rity is  the  chance  that  the  tide  of  circum- 
stances may  awaken  the  German  colonies 
to  the  dream  of  a  German  republic. 
And  from  their  point  of  view  what  am- 
bition could  be  grander,  more  justifiable 
than  the  foundation  of  such  a  State,  free 
to  expand  among  neighbors  of  weaker 
mettle, — a  land  of  milk  and  honey,  to 
which  would  inevitably  flock  thousands 
of  those  who  to-day  chafe  under  the  re- 
strictions and  burdens  of  empire,  and 
who  would  flee  from  the  unrest  of  social 
Germany  with  no  feeling  of  desertion 
were  they  called  to  the  El  Dorado  of 
their  desires,  a  German  Republic ! 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 


England's    Music— War-Drum   or   Pipe 

of  Peace  ? 

BY  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY 

THE  question  which  I  have  made  a  own  purposes  and  liis  own  poHcy  on  his 
title  for  this  article  might  well  colleagues  in  the  Administration,  it 
have  been  asked  in  perfect  sin-  might  be  now  a  much  better  day  for  the 
cerity  by  any  impartial  observer  study-  Conservative  Government.  But  Mr.  Bal- 
ing the  policy  of  the  English  Govern-  four  has  been  out  of  health  lately,  and  he 
nient  during  recent  days.  The  Conserva-  is,  in  any  case,  more  of  a  thinker,  per- 
tive  Administration  have  been  boasting  haps  it  might  even  be  said  a  dreamer, 
loudly,  and  I  am  willing  to  add  not  un-  than  a  practical  worker,  and  he  is  not 
reasonably,  of  the  prospects  for  peace  always  up  to  the  mark  of  enforcing  his 
which  have  been  opened  up  by  the  formal  own  more  enlightened  opinions  on  the 
arrangement  with  France  just  announce  1.  dull  Imperialism  of  his  leading  asso- 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  the  ciates.  Why  any  expedition  should  ever 
forcible  invasion  of  Tibet,  the  main-  have  been  undertaken  for  the  peaceful 
tained  alliance  with  Japan,  and  the  in-  or  other  invasion  of  Tibet  it  passes  the 
timations  officially  given  that  Russia  had  wit  of  ordinary  mortals  to  understand, 
much  better  take  care  of  what  she  is  Why  should  not  Tibet  keep  her  territory 
about  or  she  may  bring  on  her  the  inter-  all  to  herself  under  the  protection  of 
vention  of  England.  Last  Tuesday  the  China  if  she  thinks  it  a  moral  and  re- 
Parliament  resumed  its  sittings  after  the  ligious  duty  to  do  so?  No  doubt  it  is 
Easter  recess,  and  on  Wednesday  the  much  more  reasonable  for  nations  to  re- 
prevailing  note  of  England's  music  came  ceive  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the 
from  the  pipe  of  peace  and  not  from  the  world  and  get  new  ideas ;  but  if  some 
war-drum.  It  was  announced  on  the  particular  nation  thinks  it  right  to  ex- 
part  of  the  Government  that  the  invasion  elude  such  visitors  we  may,  indeed,  pity 
of  Tibet  is  virtually  at  an  end,  that  the  them  for  their  narrow  mindedness,  but 
English  Government  has  no  intention  of  we  have  hardly  any  right  to  force  our  en- 
establishing  any  control  over  Tibet,  or  of  lightenment  upon  them.  If  we  have 
settling  any  Ministerial  representative  in  such  a  right,  then  I  do  not  see  why  Eng- 
the  capital  of  the  lone  land,  and,  in  fact,  land  should  not  send  a  very  friendly  but 
that  nothing  has  come  out  of  the  expedi-  very  strongly  armed  expedition  into  the 
tion  except  the  massacre  of  many  hun-  territory  of  her  ally,  Japan,  for  the  pur- 
dreds  of  almost  unarmed  Tibetans  and  pose  of  getting  at  the  Japanese  capital 
the  wounding  of  one  English  newspaper  and  compelling  the  Japanese — by  force 
correspondent.  It  seems  to  me  easy  to  of  argument  if  possible,  but  otherwise  if 
infer  from  the  speech  of  Arthur  James  not  possible — to  adopt  the  religion  of 
Balfour  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  just  Christianity!  To  talk  of  the  Tibetan  ex- 
as  little  in  sympathy  with  the  whole  pol-  pedition  as  a  purely  peaceful  mission  is 
icy  of  that  luckless  expedition  as  any  utter  absurdity.  The  Tibetan  rulers  re- 
member of  the  Liberal  Oppposition  could  fused  to  receive  any  such  mission  from 
well  have  been.  Mr.  Balfour  was  evi-  England,  the  mission  went  its  way  to- 
dently  forced  on  against  his  will  and  his  ward  the  Tibet  capital  armed  as  if  for 
better  judgment  by  Lord  Curzon,  the  battle,  and  the  result  was  a  massacre  of 
Viceroy  of  India,  into  that  Tibet  mission,  Tibet  men.  The  only  comfort  is  that 
which  at  the  time  did  not  seem  likely  to  worse  would  probably  have  come  to  pass 
bring  about  so  sudden  and  so  hideous  a  if  the  expedition  had  gone  farther  on  its 
disaster.  I  must  say  that,  according  to  way,  and  that  England  has  got  out  of  the 
my  judgment,  if  Mr.  Balfour  had  only  entire  trouble  better  on  the  whole  than  at 
a  stronger   will   and  would  impress   his  one  time  might  have  been  expected. 
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COLONEL   SEELY 

The  prospects  of  the  Conservative 
Government  are  not  by  any  means  grow- 
ing more  cheerful.  A  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  this  fact  is  found  in  the  tri- 
umphant return  of  Colonel  Seely  with- 
out opposition  to  his  former  place  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Colonel 
Seely  had  represented  the  Isle  of  Wight 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  some  time 
and  was  a  stanch  Conservative  and, 
therefore,  a  supporter  of  the  present 
Government.  Lately,  however,  he  could 
not  endure  the  course  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  some  important  questions ;  he 
voted  against  the  Ministry,  and  he  then 
announced  that  in  order  to  vindicate  his 
conduct  in  the  eyes  of  his  constituents 
he  would  resign  his  Parliamentary  seat 
and  offer  himself  for  re-election,  leaving 
the  voters  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  deal 
with  him  as  they  thought  fit.  This  was 
a  gallant  and  public-spirited  course  of 
action  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Seely,  and 
even  his  opponents  admired  him  for  his 
courage  and  his  chivalry.  He  could  not 
be  compelled  to  resign  his  seat  for  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  he  could  not  have  been 
turned  out  by  his  constituents  against  his 
will  until  the  General  Election  comes  on. 
So  he  resigned  his  seat  and  then  pre- 
sented himself  to  his  constituents  as  a 
candidate   for  re-election.     He  was   re- 


elected without  the  slightest  attempt  at 
opposition.  No  other  candidate  was  even 
talked  of  as  a  possible  opponent. 

The  London  newspapers  which  sup- 
port the  Government  through  thick  and 
thin  declared  that  the  Ministers  regarded 
Colonel  Seely  and  the  whole  incident  as 
too  insignificant  to  be  worth  the  trouble 
of  promoting  a  contest  at  the  election. 
This  would  seem  to  all  ordinary  mortals 
a  little  too  thin  or  too  thick  even  for  the 
thick-and-thin  supporters  of  the  present 
Administration.  Of  course,  it  would 
have  been  a  delightful  triumph  for  the 
Ministry  if  a  supporter  of  theirs  could 
have  carried  the  seat  against  Colonel 
Seely  or  could  even  have  reduced  him 
to  a  very  narrow  majority.  But  the 
Ministers  knew  very  well  that  they  had 
no  such  chance  and  preferred  to  say  "  we 
might  an'  if  we  would  "  rather  than  be 
compelled  to  proclaim  that  they  tried 
and  could  not.  Colonel  Seely  received  a 
splendid  welcome  back  to  the  House  last 
night. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  about  to 
suffer,  it  would  appear,  a  great  political 
loss  by  the  withdrawal  of  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  from  public  life.  Sir 
Michael  is  one  of  the  foremost  and  ablest 
men  on  the  Conservative  side  of  the 
House,  and  his  retirement  from  political 
work  will  be  about  as  great  a  loss  to  that 
side  as  the  withdrawal  of  Sir  William 
Vernon  Harcourt  will  be  to  the  other.  Sir 
Michael  has  filled  many  high  administra- 
tive offices  and  has  been  more  than  once 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  with- 
drew quite  lately  from  his  place  in  the 
Conservative  Government  because  he 
could  not  accept  the  policy  of  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  and  he  is  not  a  man  to 
make  any  sacrifices  of  principle  for  the 
sake  of  personal  position  or  with  the  hope 
that  someday  or  other  things  might 
somehow  muddle  through  better  than  the 
existing  crisis  would  seem  to  promise. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  ability  in  general 
politics  as  well  as  in  finance,  a  man  of 
clear  purpose  and  strong  will,  and  altho 
not  an  orator  in  the  higher  sense  of  the 
word,  is  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
effective  debaters  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Sir  Michael  was  more  than  once 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  while  I  was  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  I  had  many  op- 
portunities of  appreciating  his  political 
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capacity  and  his  fairness  of  purpose.  1 
was,  of  course,  always  and  absolutely  op- 
posed to  the  general  policy  with  regard 
to  Ireland  which  Sir  Michael  conscien- 
tiously represented,  but  I  always  found 
him  where  that  policy  was  not  directly  in- 
volved a  statesman  full  of  kindly  inclina- 
tions toward  Ireland,  always  willing  to 
give  full  and  attentive  hearing  to  any 
claims  which  the  Irish  members  had  to 
urge  with  regard  to  the  industrial  and 
commercial  wants  of  the  country  and 
one  whose  word  could  be  absolutely  re- 
lied on  when  he  had  been  led  by  argu- 
ment and  evidence  to  see  that  there  was 
some  defect  in  legislation  which  intelli- 
gent statesmanship  could  remedy.  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  paying 
my  poor  tribute  to  the  sterling  character 
and  the  great  administrative  abilities  of 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

Literature,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  begin- 
ning this  spring  to  show  some  signs  of  a 
renewed  activity  for  which  we  have  long 
been  looking  out.     One  of  the  most  re- 
markable books  published  in  England  for 
some  time  is  the  volume  which  bears  the 
title   of    "  Newman,"    by   the    Rev.    Dr. 
Barry.     Its  subject  is,  of  course,  the  late 
Cardinal   Newman,   whose  passing  over 
to  that  Church  of  which  Dr.  Barry  is  a 
member  and  a  minister  was  one  of  the 
remarkable    events    of    modern    English 
history.       Dr.    Barry   is   a   devoted   and 
hard-working  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  but  he  has  also  made  for  him- 
self a  distinguished  position  in  literature 
and  is  the  author  of  some  brilliant  and 
successful  novels  or  romances,  of  which 
"  The     New    Antigone "    and    "  Arden 
Massiter "   must  be  well  known    to    all 
American  readers  of  fiction.     Indeed,  I 
doubt  whether  any  novels  of  recent  times 
have  made  a  more  distinct  mark  in  litera- 
ture   than    these    brilliant    stories.      Dr. 
Barry's  newest  work  gives  us  its  author 
in  his  capacity  as  a   scholar,   a  thinker 
and  a  poet.     "  Newman  "   is  not,   how- 
ever, a  mere  biography,  and  it  may  be 
well  to  let  my  readers  know  at  once  that 
it  is  not  in  any  sense  a  contribution  to 
religious  controversy.    The  most  uncom- 
promising  oppenent   of   the    Church    of 
Rome  may  read  with  deep  interest  and 
even   with   sympathy   this   exposition   of 
Newman's    genius    as    a    great    English 
writer.     Dr.  Barry's  principal  purpose  is 
to   vindicate    for   Newman   his   place   in 


literature,  and  1  do  not  know  that  a  bet- 
ter, more  thoroughly  appreciative  and  at 
the  same  time  more  just  tribute  could  be 
paid  to  the  work  and  to  the  memory  of 
the  man  who  will  always  be  remembered 
in  the  history  of  Oxford  and  as  a  new 
force  in  English  literature.  Dr.  Barry's 
book  is  in  its  language,  in  its  critical 
judgment  and  in  its  literary  exposition 
well  worthy  of  its  subject.  The  author's 
style  is  at  once  strong  and  graceful ;  it 
penetrates  with  ease  to  the  inner  mean- 
ing on  every  question  on  which  it 
touches,  and  it  is  illumined  on  every  page 
by  some  flash  of  artistic  and  poetic 
fancy.  Newman  was  beyond  all  question 
one  of  the  great  masters  of  English  prose 
whom  our  later  generations  have  known, 
and  he  had  also,  I  need  hardly  say,  a  gift 
of  genuine  poetry  which  would  make  for 
him  an  abiding  memory  even  if  he  had 
never  been  the  leader  in  a  great  religious 
movement.  Dr.  Barry  is  well  qualified 
in  every  respect  to  expound  and  to  illus- 
trate the  writings  of  such  a  man,  and  he 
has  given  us  a  book  which  I  feel  well  as- 
sured will  have  its  place  in  Arrierican  as 
well  as  in  Engflish  libraries. 

Another  book  of  a  very  different  or- 
der, indeed,  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished here  is  also  well  deserving  of  care- 
ful consideration  from  critics  and  read- 
ers. This  is  a  work  in  one  volume  which 
bears  the  name  of  "  The  Great  Earl  of 
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Cork,"  and  is  compiled  by  Mrs.  Dorothea 
Townshend.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a 
collection  of  the  letters  and  a  condensa- 
tion of  the  history  of  that  Richard  Boyle 
who  went  over  from  Enf]^land  to  Ireland 
in  the  year  of  the  Spanish  Armada  as  an 
adventurer  in  search  of  a  fortune,  who 
made  and  lost  fortunes  in  my  native 
country,  became  a  favored  and  fortunate 
engineer  of  English  policy  in  Ireland  un- 
der Queen  Elizabeth,  was  the  friend  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  of  Edmund 
Spenser,  and  afterward  obtained  the  title 
which  he  bequeathed  to  his  family.  Mrs. 
Townshend  appears  to  have  had  access 
to  many  private  letters  and  other  docu- 
ments which  passed  between  Richard 
Boyle  and  his  friends  and  had  not  up  to 
this  time  found  their  way  into  print,  and, 
indeed,  the  book  has  been  fairly  described 
as  ''  a  social  history  of  Anglo-Irish  so- 
ciety in  the  seventeenth  century  and  a 
history  of  the  English  in  Ireland  under 
Elizabeth,  James  I  and  Charles  I." 
I  have  read  this  volume  with  much  in- 
terest and,  indeed,  I  think  it  could  hardly 
fail  to  interest  most  readers.  But  the 
moral  which  I  draw  from  the  career  of 
the  Great  Earl  of  Cork  is  hardly,  I  pre- 


sume, that  which  the  authoress  of  this 
volume  would  desire  to  inculcate.  It  tells 
the  story  of  a  daring,  a  clever  and  un- 
scrupulous adventurer  who  regarded 
Ireland  as  a  conquered  country  out  of 
which  a  fortune  was  to  be  made  in  the 
first  instance  and  on  which  in  the  mean- 
time the  dominion  of  England  was  to  be 
enforced  for  the  purpose  of  extinguish- 
ing every  attribute,  evidence  and  senti- 
ment of  Irish  nationality  and  converting 
the  island  into  a  mere  English  province, 
taking  its  customs,  its  language,  its 
thoughts  and  its  religion  from  the  Eng- 
land of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  career  of 
Richard  Boyle  seems  to  me,  therefore,  to 
stand  out  in  history  as  a  proven  failure. 
Ireland  is  now  more  thoroughly  Irish,  if 
that  were  possible,  than  she  was  in  the 
days  when  the  policy  represented  and  ap- 
plied by  the  Great  Earl  of  Cork  be- 
gan to  be  put  into  practice.  But  none  the 
less  Mrs.  Townsend's  volume  is  rich  in 
biographical,  political  and  h-istorical  in- 
terest and  may  be  read  with  instruction 
and  profit  even  by  those — and  they  will 
be  not  a  few  in  the  United  States — who 
agree  with  me  as  to  the  lesson  in  states- 
manship which  is  to  be  drawn  from  it. 

London,  England. 


A    Health   to    the    Birds 

BY  SEUMAS  M  ACM  ANUS 

Here's  a  health  to  the  birds,  one  and  all ! 
A  health  to  the  birds  great  and  small — 
The  birds  that  from  hill  and  hedge  call, 
Through  the  islands  and  highlands  of  grey  Donegal- 
Here's  a  health  to  them. 
Health  to  them,  health  to  them  all ! 

I 
Here's  a  health  to  the  mavis ! 
A  health  to  the  mavis  that  sits  on  the  thorn, 
And  trolls  a  gay  breastful  to  brighten  the  morn, 
And  lighten  the  load  of  the  man  in  the  corn ! 
May  its  breast  ne'er  be  empty,  its  heart  ne'er  forlorn ! 

A  health  to  the  mavis ! 

n 

Here's  a  health  to  the  lev'rock ! 
A  health  to  the  lev'rock  that  loves  the  bine  sky, 
No  bog  is  too  low,  no  hill  is  too  high. 
And  the  moor's  not  too  poor  for  the  lev'rock  to  lie : 
May  its  name,  and  its  fame,  and  its  song  never  die ! 

A  health  to  the  lev'rock ! 

HI 
Here's  a  health  to  the  linnet ! 
A  health  to  the  linnet  that  lilts  on  the  tree, 
The  little  green-linnet  so  pretty  to  see. 
The  linnet  whose  tinkling  tones  gladden  the  lea — 
High  health,  and  heart-wealth,  little  linnet,  to  thee ! 

A  health  to  the  linnet! 

IV 

Here's  a  health  to  the  blackbird ! 
A  health  to  the  blackbird  who  hides  in  the  bush. 
In  the  glen,  far  from  men,  where  the  dark  rivers  rush. 
And  rolls  a  full  soul  in  the  round  notes  that  gush 
From  his  silver-toned  throat  at  dawning's  first  flush. 

A  health  to  the  blackbird ! 

V 

Here's  a  health  to  the  wren ! 
Ay,  a  health  to  the  wren,  too,  the  devil's  choice  pet,* 
Tho  thousands  of  years  he's  owed  a  black  debt. 
And  it's  often  we've  made  the  vile  thummikin  sweat : 
But,  away  with  old  scores !  forgive  and  forget. 

Here's  a  health  to  the  wren ! 

Here's  a  health  to  the  birds,  one  and  all ! 
A  health  to  the  birds,  great  and  small — 
The  birds  that  from  hill  and  hedge  call. 
Through  the  islands  and  highlands  of  grey  Donegal- 
Here's  a  health  to  them — 
Health  to  them,  health  to  them  all ! 

MoUNTCHARLES,    DoNEGAL    CoUNTY,     IRELAND. 


*  It  was  a  wren,  we  say,  that  betrayed  to  tho  soldiers  the  whereabouts  of  our 
Sarlour ;  so  our  lads  chase  it,  and  persecute  it,  and  kill  it. 
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A  Divorce  Novel.  husband ;  and  these  qualities  are  made 
_  .  ',  ,  ,  ,  to  account  for  his  deflection  as  much  as 
This  is  another  story  founded  upon  j^  ^^^  immodest  charms  of  Isabel.  But 
the  divorce  evil.*  The  One  Woman  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  offended  wife 
was  a  social  heretic  s  way  of  depictmg  ^^  jj,g  ^,  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  symptoms 
the  same  thing.  Fiction  is  becoming  ^f  ^„  ^^^^^^  ^^j^gl  j^^^  f^r  cold- 
more  and  more  the  record  of  our  im-  ,,^33  ^^^^^  ^  y^^  ^^^-^^^  ^f  ^^^^  ^^t^or 
moralities.  The  average  novelist  appears  ^^  „^,^g  q^,^  ^j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  1,^,;^^^ 
to  find  his  greatest  inspiration  m  demon-  ;„  j^g  -^^-^  ^^  frigidity  of  a  woman 
strating  whatever  IS  perverse  or  decadent  ^^o  pulls  down  her  hair,  pales  and 
in  the  times.    Just  now  there  are  a  num-  f^^^y^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^U,,                 So 

ber  of  books  on  the  market  written  for  f^^  she  is  the  common,  primitive  woman, 
the  express  purpose  of  alarming  every  ^^^-^^^^  ^^  ^j,  g^j  f^^^  ^^-^  j^j  3^^ 
hope  for  the  advancement  of  the  race  develops  a  feminine  originality  in  morals 
And  the  practice  is  not  to  be  condoned  j^at  is  poetic  and  bewildering  enough  to 
even  when  the  author  assumes  the  guard-  confound  a  Mohammedan.  She  declines 
lan  ang:el  right  to  undermine  our  con-  ^^  recognize  the  divorce,  thinks  of 
fidence  in  human  nature.  These  are  not  Mackemer  as  her  husband,  prays  for  his 
the  kind  of  people  we  need  to  confirm  ^^^^^^  ^■^^  ^  f^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^o„]j  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
our  hopes  and  establish  our  faith.  Rather  ^^^  ^-^^  ^^^^^-^  jf  ^^^  believed  in 
they  give  the  reader  a  literary  prepara-  ^^^^  ^„  ^^^^  telepathy  of  a  morbid 
tion  for  a  life  of  vice  or  despair.  Thus  clairvoyant  mind  to  win  him  back.  But 
the  author  of  this  volume  approaches  his  ^j^^^,  ■^^^  ^^„  actually  returns,  with 
subject  with  an  ethical  mannerism  that  is  characteristic  feminine  perversity  she  re- 
almost  ministerial.  But  the  trouble  about  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^-^^  ^^^  ^„j  ^^-^  ^^  j^^gj 
the  divorce  evil  IS  that  It  cannot bedrama-  j^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  invention.  Let  any 
tized  in  fiction  without  introducing  scan-  ^^^^^  f^^^  ^  ^^j^i^  ^f  ^^^  ^^^  ^^j^j^ 
dalous  situations  and  portraying  mdecent  ^„j  ^^-^^^^  ^^  ^^^  prophets  can  fore- 
emotions.  It  IS  a  subject  therefore,  that  4^,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^f  j^^^  ^^ral  vision 
should  be  left  to  the  coldly  impersona  ^jji  change  so  completely  as  to  give  her 
discussion  of  those  who  write  upon  social  ■^^  ^„  g^ti^g,  „g^  focus.  So  Katharine 
economics.  The  right  people  would  thus  ^^t  only  turns  her  spiritual  back  upon 
become  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  Mackemer,  but  she  gives  as  her  reason 
the  others,  the  young  and  innocent,  jj^^j  j^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^4  ^^  j^^^c,  He  must 
would  escape  much  licentious  mforma-  3^^^  ^^-^  ^^^-^^  ^ifc  ^^^^  ^  ^fg  ^.f  ^^^^^ 
tion  However,  m  this  story  the  author  ^,3^  3,^^  ^^3  3^  c„tgred  upon  the  sanctity 
further  confuses  the  syrnphony  of  our  ^f  her  calling  that  she  desires  only 
moral  faculties  by  introducing  an  idea  Mackemer's  sublimated  affections,  leav- 
which  so  increases  the  obligations  of  the  ;„  j,;^  ^^  y^^^^^^  to  place  the  grosser 
wicked  hat  even  a  good  man  could  not  ^-^^  ^j  j^^^^y^  ji^  3^^,  g^j  ^acke- 
hve  up  to  It  unless  he  happened  to  be  a  ^^^,^  affections,  however  etherealized. 
Mormon.  Mackemer  admits  to  his  wife  ^^^^  sufficiently  developed  to  arouse  his 
Katharine  that  he  loves  Isabel,  who  is  j^niediate  wife^  suspicions,  and  the  dis- 
another  man  s  wife.  He  does  not  make  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  woman's  suspicions  and 
a  virtue  of  this  domestic  delinquency  but  j^^j^usy  is  but  a  hair's  breadth ;  so  in  the 
being  unable  to  repent,  he  and  Isabel  get  Concluding  chapters  we  are  not  surprised 
divorces  and  are  married.  Meanwhile,  ^o  see  her  descend  upon  the  immaculate 
Katharine  is  represented  as  a  pale,  pa-  Katharine  like  an  avenging  heathen, 
ron-saint  woman.too  cold  too  virtuous-  ^„j  ^j^^  arguments  she  uses  against  that 
ly  unenlightened  in  her  relations  to  her  soman's  ethics  are  enlightening,  even 
*  He  that  eateth  Bread  with  Mb.    bv  h.  A.  if  thev  are  Carnal  with  temper.     In  real 
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such  a  situation,  but  in  fiction  it  is  easy,  billed  cuckoo,  robin,  flicker,  black- 
A  train  runs  over  the  superfluous  wife  throated  green  warbler,  Nashville  war- 
on  her  way  home,  and  the  divorced  bier  and  whip-poor-will  on  parade  and 
couple  are  permitted  to  contemplate  their  not  one  will  mix  his  rhythm  with  other 
interrupted  matrimonial  experiences  members  of  the  choir.  The  Peabodv  bird 
without  further  embarrassment. 


Bird  Musicians 


would  be  the  joy  of  a  Verdi,  for  he  repre- 
sents well-separated  tones  in  connection 
with  rhythmic  beat.  If  he  feels  like  it 
he  sings  A  and  skips  B  C  and  D  to  E. 
Some  seven  years  ago  Professor  Math-    Ordinary  beings  do  not  quite  comprehend 

ews  burgeoned  into  publication  with  al-    bird  voices  yet ;  they  are  placed  so  high, 

luring  essays  on  the  songs  of  wild  birds     far  above  the  last  octave  on  the  piano. 

and  meadow  folk  and  what  they  meant.     It  is  remarkable  how  the  little  musicians 

Now  and  again  since  then  we 

have   been    coaxingly   led   by 

his  progressive  studies  to  be- 
lieve the  birds  have  a  musical 

system    all   their   own    which 

we    ought    to    understand    to 

complete    our     education     in 

h*a  r  m  o  n  y  .     A  sympathetic 

friend  says  Mr.  Mathews  has 

been   tuning  his  ear  to  bird 

music  since  he  was  a  boy  of 

six  years,  and  after  reading 

his  book,*  the  embodiment  of 

his   labors  upon  the   subject, 

we  may  believe  the  tale. 

To  begin  with,  we  are  con- 
vinced  the   author   is   a   bird 

lover.      The     work     contains 

reproductions     of     his     own 

water-color  and  pen  and  ink 

studies  and  complete  musical 

notations.      He    has    adopted 

the  realistic  Japanese  method 

of    picturing    the     birds     in 

action.      They    are    generally 

flying,  and  each  quaint  char- 
acteristic of  beak,  feather  and 

claw     may     be     seen.      The 

migration  table,  showing  the 

best  time  to  hear  bird  songs, 

is   a   happy   thought.      Some 

whimsical  notions  include  the 

parallels  between  the  music  of 

the  old  masters  and  our  feath- 
ered friends  and  the  using  of 

modern  musical  themes  for  the 

illustration  of  bird  song  mo- 
tives.   We  may  put  the  sooty- 

*  FiBLD  Book  of  Wild  Birds  and 
Thrib  Music.  Being  a  DescHption 
of  the  Songs  and  Colorings  of  Wild 
Birds.  Intended  to  Assist  in  the 
Identification  of  Species  Common  in 
the  Eastern  United  States.  By  F. 
Schuyler  Mathews.  With  58  full 
page  illustrations  (38  colored*  and 
numerous  musical  diagrams.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $2.00. 


The  Ruby-tliroat  on  the  Wing 
From  Mathews's  '*  Wild  Birds  and  Their  Music." 
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take  high  jumps  over  an  interval  and 
then  hit  the  correct  tone.  The  cuckoo 
sings  a  major  and  the  field  sparrow  a 
minor  third.  All  birds  sing  in  measured 
time.  The  whip-poor-will  has  a  choice 
reputation  for  good  six-eight  time. 

Of  all  utilitarians  the  yellow-billed 
cuckoo  takes  the  prize.  He  deigns  to 
Gr-r-r  r-olp,  etc.,  in  good  time,  only 
when  he  has  made  away  with  a  family  of 
juicy  caterpillars.  His  black-billed  rela- 
tive has  a  distinctive  feature  in  his  solo, 
the  rhythmic  recurrence  of  the  rest.  In 
the  ''Pastoral  Symphony"  Beethoven  em- 
ploys two  of  the  cuckoo  notes,  along  with 
the  nightingale's  trill  and  the  call  of  the 
quail.  A  monotonous  song  telling  of  rain 
belongs  to  the  flicker,  while  the  downy 
woodpecker  works  out  a  military  tattoo. 
The  nocturne  is  the  musical  pattern  of 
the  whip-poor-will,  and  his  weird  whistle 
runs  the  gamut  of  his  theme.  The  origi- 
nal roof-garden  artiste  is  the  hawk,  who 
strikes  out  his  queer  notes  as  high  up  in 
the  sky  as  he  can. 

The  pewee  among  the  fly-catchers  is 
noted  for  tone.  The  king  bird  practices 
the  rising  inflection  to  some  advantage, 
but  the  author  thinks  him  a  scolding  mu- 
sician, and  in  this  dififers  from  Olive 
Thorne  Miller.  This  lady  says  he  is  a 
delightful  husband  and  coos  the  sweetest 
of  love  songs  to  his  mate.  Very  likely  the 
two  bird  lovers  ran  across  different  types 
of  married  musicians.  One  sang  well  to 
his  wife  and  other  didn't.  Such  moods 
are  not  unknown  with  us  where  the  do- 
mestic sphere  and  art  are  mismated. 

The  phoebe  doesn't  seem  to  care  where 
he  sits  when  he  sings.  It  may  be  a  fence 
gate  or  end  of  the  chicken  coop  from 
which  he  pours  out  his  swishing  whistling 
chords,  full  of  love  and  pathos.  His  mind 
is  above  his  condition.  The  tune  of  the 
wood  pewee  is  given  largo,  while  the  jay's 
quick  cat-calls  disgust  all  other  birds,  who 
look  when  he  sings  like  bored  listeners  at 
the  opera.  The  crow  is  famous  for  his 
major  third.  The  bobolink  belongs  to 
opera  bouflfe.  Like  many  expensive 
headliners,  he  only  sings  while  happy. 
When  he  quits  courting  he  quits  sing- 
ing. The  author  hasn't  a  decent  word 
for  the  Mormon  musician,  the  cow  bird, 
who  is  a  degenerate  parasite  and  sings 
low-down  songs  to  whosoever  happens 
his  way.  Anthony  Comstocks  of  the  bird 
world  seem  to  worrv  him  into  seasons  of 


better  life,  but  these  don't  last  long. 
When  his  wicked  moods  come  on  again 
he  is  off  singing  songs  unfit  for  the  ears 
of  dove  and  thrush. 

The  orchard  oriole  is  remembered  for 
his  flexible,  expressive  notes,  while  his 
Haltimorc  relative  takes  a  longish  time 
introducing  his  solo,  but,  when  he  starts, 
sings  a  well-constructed  song.  The 
bronze  grackle's  voice  is  like  a  squeaky 
gate,  but  is  useful  in  the  choir.  The 
vireo  and  the  purple  finch  are  the  envied 
members  of  Nature's  choir.  The  un- 
trammeled  warble  of  the  finch  causes 
even  birds  to  wonder,  no  matter  how 
often  they  hear  it.  His  theme  is  the 
tarantella.  The  vireo's  is  a  rapid  dance 
tune.  The  goldfinch  puts  every  one  in 
good  humor  and  his  voice  is  full  of  glee. 
The  snow  bunting  favors  Greenland 
audiences  most,  giving  us  only  a  few 
disconnected  notes.  The  vesper  sparrow 
has  a  spiritual  nature  and  sings  after 
fasting.  He  flies  high  upon  a  bough, 
brushes  his  coat  carefully,  assumes  a 
pious  pose  and  expression,  and  swells  his 
voice  like  an  organ. 

The  trueness  to  nature  and  artistic 
quality  of  the  book  make  the  reviewer 
almost  forget  its  scientific  significance 
and  creates  the  desire  to  entice  Nature's 
choir  into  some  magic  forest  and  indulge 
in  a  box  seat  on  a  shady  bough  for  all 
the  performances. 


J8 
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Hunckcr  the  Rhapsodist' 

To  the  ordinary  reader  of  conventional 
literature  a  dip  into  one  of  Mr.  Huneker's 
books  will  be  like  a  plunge  into  an  un- 
known sea.  He  will  find  himself  in  a 
new  element.  He  will  rise  with  his  whole 
being  in  a  glow,  whether  of  enthusiasm 
or  of  anger  will  depend  on  his  tempera- 
ment, but  does  not  matter  much ;  both 
start  the  circulation.  If  he  be  of  timid 
mind  he  will  feel  lost  without  the  class- 
ical landmarks.  Instead  of  the  usual 
quotations  from  Ruskin,  Tennyson,  Em- 
erson and  Kant,  he  will  hear  only  of 
Nietzsche,  Serao,  D'Annunzio,  Moore 
(George,  not  Thomas),  Maeterlinck, 
Stirner,  Huysmans,  Yeats  and  Przybys- 
zewski. 

Huneker    is    a    prose    Strauss.       His 

*  Overtones  :  A  Book  of  Temperaments. 
Strauss^  Parsifal,  Verdi,  Balzac,  Flaubert, 
Nietzsche  and  Turgenibff.  By  J.  G.  Huneker. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribiier's  Sops.     $1.25. 
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adoration  of  the  great  composer,  to 
whom  he  dedicates  the  volume,  seems  to 
have  controlled  his  style,  and  he  revels 
in  what  he  ascribes  to  Strauss, 

"  violent  disassociation  of  the  old  phraseology ; 
smug  harmonization,  melodies  that  fall  grate- 
fully into  the  languid  channels  of  our  memory 
— in  a  word,  the  mechanical  disposition  of  stale 
material  is  transformed,  undergoes  permu- 
tation to  make  way  for  a  new  syntax,  a  nerv- 
ous, intense  method  of  expression,  strange  el- 
liptical flights,  erratic  foreshortenings,  with 
classic  and  romantic  canons  cast  to  the  winds." 

Huneker  is  a  Heraclitean  philosopher. 
He  knows  nothing  but  fluxions.  The  old 
landmarks  drop  out  of  sight.  The  stand- 
ards of  criticism  melt  away,  and  no  new 
ones  take  their  places.  There  are  no 
fixed  points  from  which  it  is  possible  by 
any  mental  triangulation  to  determine  the 
position  of  a  third.  He  does  not  hesitate 
to  contradict  any  one,  even  himself.  He 
fuses  together  in  a  single  phase  half  a 
dozen  arts.  The  nine  muses  lose  their 
identity  in  his  pages.  On  account  of  his 
easy  way  of  transferring  the  adjectives 
appropriate  to  one  sense  to  the  use  of  an- 
other, it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  tell 
from  the  phraseology,  when  we  open  to 
a  page,  whether  he  is  describing  a  novel, 
a  drama,  a  symphony  or  a  system  of  eth- 
ics. We  hear  of  "  ugly  music  and  hier- 
atic, music  bitter  and  sweet,  black  music 
and  white,"  "  music  full  of  frowning 
mountains,  fragrant  meads  and  barren 
places,"  and  many  other  such  verbal 
curiosities.  Overtones  differs  from  the 
"  Melomaniacs  "  chiefly  in  being  written 
in  the  first  person.  Altogether  it  is  very 
fascinating, — or,  if  you  prefer,  ex- 
asperating. 

We  have  done  Mr.  Huneker  injustice 
if,  in  talking  so  much  of  his  style,  we 
have  given  the  impression  that  the  mat- 
ter is  less  important.  Yet  we  are  in- 
clined to  lay  the  blame  of  this  on  the 
author,  for  he  frequently  says  a  thing  so 
appositely  that,  in  admiring  it,  we  do  not 
realize  for  a  moment  how  apposite  is 
what  he  has  said.  Most  of  the  essays  in 
this  volume  deal  with  what  he  calls  the 
''  Anarchs  of  Art,"  the  revolutionists,  the 
swallowers  of  formulas,  as  composers, 
poets,  novelists  and  philosophers.  Rich- 
ard Strauss  is  the  avowed  subject  -of  the 
first,  and  the  main  subject  of  all  the 
others.  The  second  article  is  a  scathing 
analysis  and  criticism  of  "  Parsifal."  "  It 


is  Wagner's  own  Gotterdammerung,  the 
sunset  music  of  his  singular  career."  Yet 
he  does  not  doubt  that 

"  here  in  America,  the  Land  of  the  Almighty 
Hysteria,  this  artificial  medley  of  faded  music 
and  grotesque  forms  is  sufficiently  eclectic  in 
character  to  set  tripping  the  feet  of  them  that 
go  forth  upon  the  mountains  in  search  of  new, 
half-baked  religions." 

Following  this  is  something  hard  to 
find  elsewhere,  an  excellent  exposition  of 
"  Nietzsche  the  Rhapsodist,"  his  life,  his 
writings  and  the  reasons  for  them,  and 
especially  his  relation  to  Wagner.  He 
discusses  also,  tho  all  too  briefly,  the  re- 
markable way  in  which  Nietzsche  has  in- 
fluenced the  younger  writers  and  mu- 
sicians of  Europe.  America  so  far  seems 
to  have  escaped  the  infection,  perhaps  be- 
cause only  part  of  his  works  have  been 
translated,  and  these  not  always  compre- 
hensively. As  a  characterization  of 
Nietzsche  in  a  few  lines  nothing  has  been 
written  better  than  this : 

"  In  his  divagations  with  a  hammer,  Niet- 
zsche smashed  all  idols,  old,  new  and  to  come. 
He  likewise,  in  his  intellectual  fury  and  crav- 
ing after  universal  knowledge,  smashed  the 
exceedingly  delicate  mechanism  of  his  own 
brain.  Boasting  of  Polish  blood,  he,  like 
Poland,  represented  a  disintegrated  individual- 
ism." 

Of  the  rest  of  the  volume,  dealing  with 
a  miscellany  of  musical  and  literary  top- 
ics, one  of  the  best  is  the  review  of 
George  Moore's  novel,  "  Evelyn  Innes  " 
and  "  Sister  Teresa,"  with  the  peculiar 
musical,  theatrical,  esthetical  and  ethical 
motifs  of  which  Mr.  Huneker  is  espe- 
cially qualified  to  deal.  Altho  Overtones 
is  ostensibly  a  book  on  musical  topics, 
readers  who  do  not  know  a  tone-poem 
when  they  hear  it  (or  see  it,  or  taste  it,  if 
we  must  adopt  the  new  phraseology)  will 
enjoy  the  whole  book  as  much  as  com- 
petent musicians — and  some  parts  of  it 
probably  more. 

Landscape  Gardening.  By  Samuel  Parsons, 
Jr.,  Superintendent  of  Parks,  New  York 
City.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Mr.  Parsons's  admirable  work  on 
Landscape  Gardening  ought  to  be  very 
welcome  to  all  those  who  are  making 
their  homes  in  the  country.  Mr.  Par- 
sons has  long  stood  before  the  public  as 
a    representaive    of    common    sense    in 
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gardening  and  lawn  making.  For  in- 
stance, he  tells  us  that : 

"  To  cut  and  chop  trees  and  shrubs  every 
year  may  be  a  more  pernicious  practice  than  to 
leave  them  entirely  alone.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
what  we  want  in  a  tree  or  shrub  is  to  see  its 
special  and  most  characteristic  beauty.  We 
want  to  see  its  peculiarities  naturally  developed, 
and  not  pruned  into  some  monotonous  and 
semi-artificial  shape." 

He  would  simply  remove  dead  wood,  and 
relieve  the  plant  of  branches  that  are 
weakened  by  age,  and  from  superfluous 
suckers,  and  leave  it  to  speak  for  itself. 
He  is  conservative  in  the  selection  of 
trees  and  shrubs ;  not  making  the  blun- 
der of  many  landscape  artists,  who  seem 


An  Arrangement  of  Water  Lilies  and     Papyrus 

From  Parsons's   "  Landscape  Gardening  " 

Putnam's 


to  think  that  the  common  home-maker 
in  the  country  needs  an  exhaustive  list 
of  all  sorts  of  trees,  and  shrubs,  and 
elaborate  descriptions,  without  discrimi- 
nation. Mr.  Parsons  has  undertaken  to 
give  such  information  as  he  thinks  es- 
sential for  what  we  would  generally 
call  "  small  places."  One  of  his  chapters 
is  specifically  devoted  to  these  modest 
homes.  The  lawn  does  not  seem  to  this 
author  to  be  a  nicely-sheared  and  citified 
front-attachment  to  a  country  home,  but 
to  include  the  whole  surroundings  of 
the  house.    He  would  have  the  rear  fullv 


as  beautiful  as  the  front,  and  he  would 
exclude  from  every  homestead  those 
parts  which  are  generally  given  over  to 
waste  and  rubbish.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  exclude  that  fussing 
with  lawns,  which  consists  in  perpetually 
digging  out  every  little  wild  customer 
that  nature  insists  on  sowing  where  we 
have  put  selected  grass  seeds.  Nor  is 
he  quite  ready  to  let  go  of  some  of  the 
old  hobbies,  such  as  rockeries  and  arti- 
ficial development  of  natural  slopes.  The 
chapter  on  "  Grandmother's  Garden  "  is 
delicious.  Unlike  modern  gardens,  this 
old-fashioned  garden  was  not  created  for 
show  alone,  but  was  a  real  storehouse  of 
color  and  odor,  out  of  which  one  could, 
day  after  day,  gather  rich  treasures. 
Where  shall  we  find  now  such  beds  of 
pinks  and  sweet  williams?  Great  holly- 
hocks were  there,  too,  with  richly  col- 
ored single  petals — and  there  were  tulips 
without  stint.  The  nasturtium,  how- 
ever, was  relegated  by  our  mothers  to 
the  vegetable  garden.  There  its  seeds 
were  daily  plucked,  to  stuff  mangoes  or 
to  fill  deliciously  scented  pickle  jars.  Mr. 
Parsons  gives  us  a  brief  chapter  on  city 
parks,  another  on  railway  lawns,  and  an- 
other on  the  church  yard.  All  of  these 
are  compact,  suggestive,  and  would  bear 
enlargement  as  monographs  if  the  author 
desired. 


The  Great  Adventurer.  By  Robert  Shackle- 
ton.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Com- 
pany, ^1.50. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  for  The 
Great  Adventurer  is  that  it  is  evidently 
written  with  a  sincere  purpose,  and  that 
some  solid  truth  is  told  in  the  course  of 
it.  A  judicious  selection  of  extracts  from 
its  pages  would  make  a  very  good 
pamphlet  on  the  evil  effects  of  trusts.  In 
a  novel,  however,  other  things  are 
needed.  It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  that 
fiction  dealing  with  the  struggle  between 
capital  and  labor  is  almost  always  lack- 
ing in  artistic  merit,  in  naturalness,  in 
most  of  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  a 
good  story.  Even  Zola's  pen  lost  its 
cunning  when  he  wrote  Labor.  And  yet, 
after  all,  this  is  not  curious,  for  any  one 
who  studies  these  topics  is  pretty  sure  to 
form  strong  partisan  opinions,  and  parti- 
san opinions  have  a  dampening  effect 
upon  the  divine  creative  fire.      As  for 
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The  Great  Adventurer,  the  scheme,  in 
the  first  place,  is  too  ambitious,  and  the 
plot  cumbersome.  The  author  has  sought 
to  show  the  logical  conclusion  of  the 
trust  system  by  picturing  how  one  New- 
bury Linn,  financial  genius,  unites  all 
existing  trusts  in  one  great  overshadow- 
ing combination,  controlling  all  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  country.  The  meth- 
od by  which  the  reader  is  convinced  of 
the  vastness  of  this  trust  is  one  which 
consists  chiefly  in  adjectives.  "  The 
great  Trust  loomed  monstrous,  porten- 
tous, threatening."  .  .  .  '*  Newbury 
Linn,  silent,  strong,  imperious,  animated 
by  splendid  ambition  "...  "  Im- 
passive, imperturbable,  self-contained, 
monosyllabic,  he  sat  at  the  desk."  It 
does  not  take  very  much  of  this  kind  of 
thing  to  make  you  feel  as  if  little  ham- 
mers were  playing  on  your  brain.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  book  the  great  trust 
is  dissolved  by  Newbury  Linn  himself, 
who  sees  the  harm  and  misery  it  is  caus- 
ing, and  experiences  a  change  of  heart. 
We  never  heard,  in  real  life,  of  a  finan- 
cial magnate  of  that  type  having  a 
change  of  heart ;  but  it  may  be  possible. 
The  conversation  in  The  Great  Adven- 
turer is  ponderous,  and  the  love  interest 
is  of  a  like  quality,  and  all  in  all  one  puts 
down  the  book  with  the  feeling  that 
again  has  a  good  motif  been  wasted.  The 
trust,  as  it  flourishes  in  this  country,  is 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  developments 
of  modern  life,  in  its  every  aspect  it  is 
overflowing  with  literary  material,  and  if 
ever  a  novelist  arises  who  can  employ 
this  material  with  a  due  sense  of  its  ar- 
tistic value,  and  without  preaching,  he 
will  stand  a  fair  chance  of  producing 
''  the  great  American  novel."  So  far  H. 
G.  Wells,  in  "  When  the  Sleeper  Wakes," 
has  made  the  most  artistic  use  of  the 
dangers  of  an  all  absorbing  trust. 

The  Price  of  Youth.      By  Margery  Williams. 
New    York:     The    Macmillan    Company, 

This  book  may  be  somewhat  crude 
in  style ;  the  diction  is  often  careless ;  but 
it  has  a  certain  blunt  vigor  which  makes 
one  overlook  these  faults.  They  are 
manifestly  the  faults  of  youth,  for  the 
story  is  full  of  the  feel  of  youth  and  of 
racing  blood.  The  scene  is  narrow 
enough — a  little  New  Jersey  village,  pet- 


ty, gossip  loving,  thoroughly  common- 
place. Against  this  background  the  fig- 
ure of  Fan  Tasker,  the  heroine,  stands 
out  vividly.  She  is  more  like  a  boy  than 
a  girl  in  many  ways,  keen,  virile,  reck- 
lessly and  contemptuously  indiflferent  to 
village  opinion ;  but  a  good  girl,  with  the 
making  of  a  good  wife  in  her.  That  she 
is  good  is  rather  remarkable,  for  her 
father,  who  keeps  the  town  bar,  is  a  man 
of  more  than  doubtful  morals,  and  Fan 
lives  in  the  hotel  behind  the  bar,  waiting 
on  an  occasional  boarder,  and  enduring 
the  presence  of  a  woman  whom  her 
father  keeps  there  in  defiance  of  estab- 
lished standards.  One  of  the  boarders 
who  comes  is  a  young  newspaper  man 
from  the  city,  and  he  and  Fan  drift  into 
comradeship  and  later  into  love.  Yet 
you  feel  from  the  first  that  he  is  going  to 
fail  her.  Village  gossip  comes  to  his  ears, 
gossip  which  she  has  provoked,  no  doubt, 
tho  her  escapades  have  been  no  more 
than  the  ''  revolt  of  unchecked  youth 
against  the  monotony  of  her  surround- 
ings." Were  he  a  man  he  would  trust 
in  the  loyalty  that  underlies  her  rash- 
ness, but  instead  he  listens  to  the  gossip. 
What  makes  the  story  noticeable  in  its 
modest  way  is  the  uncompromising  di- 
rectness with  which  it  probes  under  the 
surface  of  things,  and  its  manner  of  pic- 
turing the  little  piece  of  life  with  which 
it  deals.  What  is  common  and  vulgar 
in  the  life  is  shown  without  the  slightest 
touch  of  glamour ;  and  verity,  after  all,  is 
a  more  valuable  quality  in  a  novel  than 
finish  of  style — if  one  cannot  have  both. 

The  Psalms  in  Human  Life.  By  Rowland 
E.  Prothero  New  York:  E.  P.  Button 
&  Co.,  ^3.50  net. 

Next  to  the  Gospels,  the  Psalms  are 
the  best  known  portion  of  the  Bible,  and 
it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  Psalms 
excel  even  the  Gospel  story  in  hold  upon 
the  heart.  In  addition  to  the  excellence 
of  the  Psalms  for  private  devotion,  the 
liturgical  use  of  the  Psalter  in  many 
Churches  does  much  to  preserve  their 
popularity.  Every  one  must  have  a  gen- 
eral impression  that  the  Psalms  have 
been  quoted  often  at  important  crises 
in  men's  lives,  and  have  served  to  give 
expression  to  feeling  at  memorable  scenes 
in  history.  Mr.  Prothero  has  collected 
''  some  of  the  countless  instances  in  which 
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the  Psalms  have  guided,  controlled  and 
sustained  the  lives  of  men  and  women  in 
all  ages  of  human  history,  and  at  all 
crises  of  their  fate."  He  has  collected 
notes  during  many  years  with  much  dili- 
gence and  patience,  and  the  list  of  works 
from  which  he  has  drawn  his  material 
occupies  1 8  pages.  He  has  arranged 
the  references  thus  gathered  by  chrono- 
logical periods,  but  a  complete  index 
enables  one  to  trace  all  the  references  to 
any  particular  Psalm.  The  volume  is  of 
much  value  to  any  one  who  has  occasion 
to  use  the  Psalter,  and  will  interest  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  Psalms.  For 
the  most  part  the  incidents  related  are  of 
real  interest  and  importance,  tho  some- 
times the  part  played  by  the  Psalter  quo- 
tation does  not  seem  to  be  important,  and 
occasionally  the  pertinence  of  the  actor's 
use  of  the  Psalter  may  be  questioned,  as 
on  p.  365 :  "  '  Quaker  Wallace,'  of.  the 
ninety-third  regiment,  plunged  into  the 
Secundarabagh  like  one  of  the  Furies, 
quoting  a  line  at  every  shot  fired  from 
his  rifle,  and  at  each  thrust  given  by  his 
bayonet : 

"  I'll  of  salvation  take  the  cup, 
On  God's  name  will  I  call ; 

I'll  pay  my  vows  now  to  the  Lord 
Before  his  people  all." 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  omitted  President  Kruger's  proof 
from  the  Psalter  that  the  Boers  would 
win  against  Great  Britain.  However,  the 
wealth  of  material  is  so  great,  the  num- 
ber of  pertinent  and  valuable  references 
is  so  large,  and  the  matter  is  so  well 
arranged  and  indexed,  that  the  work  as 
a  whole  is  to  be  commended. 
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The  Voice  of  the  River.     By  Olive  Katharine 
Parr.     New   York:    E    P.  Button  &  Co. 

^1.25. 

This  is  a  very  young  book,  written  by 
a  presumably  very  young  person,  who 
modestly  confesses  on  the  fly  leaf  to 
having  already  published  "  Poems."  The 
characters  portrayed  are  two  English 
children  on  a  ''  River  "  with  a  "  Voice  " 
that  gossips  its  way  through  the  tors  and 
goyals  of  Dartmoor.  The  tales  the 
River  tells  compose  the  volume, — a 
daring  conceit,  but  well  sustained  by  a 
remarkable  simplicity.  As  we  grow 
older  we  forget  the    innumerable    small 


realities,  the  natural  things,  that  filled  our 
earliest  years  with  innocent  joys  and  ex- 
citement;  but  in  this  book  they  are  all 
remembered  and  set  down  in  a  pretty 
ballad  style  refreshing  to  those  among 
us  who  have  wandered  "  far  inland " 
from  the  happy  shores  of  childhood ;  and 
it  is,  therefore,  very  appropriately  dedi- 
cated "  To  all  children,  whether  big  or 
little." 

Sylvia's  Husband.     By  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 
New  York:  D   Appleton  &  Co. 

The  persons  who  figure  in  this  novel 
are  members  of  an  English  house  party 
who  "  carry  on  "  more  or  less  scandal- 
ously. One  does  not  know  whether  to 
blame  the  author  or  the  state  of  British 
society ;  but  certainly  it  is  a  snobbish 
tale  of  snobbish  people,  and  it  is  a  matter 
for  conjecture  where  a  Virginia  woman 
of  Mrs.  Harrison's  distinction  became  so 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  types  she 
portrays.  They  are  so  unrespectable. 
And  if  this  is  a  sample  of  the  "  Novel- 
ettes de  Luxe  "  series  now  being  issued 
by  the  Appletons,  we  have  only  to  say 
that  the  foolish  gilt  and  tinsel  life  dis- 
played in  them  will  appeal  especially  to 
chorus  girls  and  other  pathetic  creatures 
of  that  kind  among  us. 

The  Nature  of  Goodness.      By  George  H.  Pal- 
mer.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  ^i.io. 

This  is  a  very  winning  and  suggestive 
study  in  ethics.  The  author  has  had  the 
benefit  of  the  criticisms  of  audiences  at 
a  number  of  colleges,  and  he  acknowl- 
edges his  indebtedness  to  them.  Self- 
consciousness,  self-direction,  self-devel- 
opment, self-sacrifice, — these  are  the 
traits  in  which  the  real  ground  of  dif- 
ference between  person  and  thing  is  to 
be  found.  These  traits  are  subtly  an- 
alyzed and  explained,  and  from  the 
analysis  two  antithetic  worlds  emerge, 
a  world  of  nature  and  of  spirit,  the  for- 
mer guided  by  blind  forces,  the  latter 
self-managed.  The  contrasts  and  rela- 
tions between  these  worlds  are  drawn 
out  with  admirable  insight,  and  many 
difficulties  are  solved  by  the  doctrine  of 
three  stages  of  goodness.  This  treat- 
ment of  the  perennial  problems  of  ethics 
is  thoroughly  refined  and  elevated. 


Editorials 


Opening  the  Exposition 

It  has  taken  six  years  to  prepare 
the  Exposition  which  commemorates 
what  happened  a  hundred  years  ago. 
A  hundred  years  is  a  short  period  in 
human  history  for  such  a  marvelous 
accomplishment  as  the  century  has 
shown  since  Jefferson  stretched  to  the 
breaking  point  the  strict  authority 
the  Constitution  gave  him,  and  he 
dared  to  purchase  of  France  the  West- 
ern side  of  the  Continent  watered  by 
the  Mississippi,  to  be  enlarged  later  by 
acquisition  from  Mexico.  Long  might 
the  new  Territory  have  remained  for- 
est and  bare  prairie  but  for  two  mighty 
influences.  One  of  these  was  the  inven- 
tion and  development  of  steam  travel 
by  water  and  land,  which  made  distant 
regions  easily  accessible ;  and  the  other 
was  the  new  and  fascinating  exhibit 
and  experience  of  liberty  which  our 
nation  offered  to  the  people  of  the  hard- 
ruled  Old  World.  So  now  fifteen  mil- 
lion people  inhabit  the  mountains  and 
valleys  for  which  we  paid  fifteen  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  fourteen  populous 
States  and  Territories  show  solid  local 
governments  having  part  in  National 
government,  where  France  gave  over 
to  us  herds  of  buffalo  and  cities  of 
prairie  dogs. 

No  event  in  our  history,  since  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  cele- 
brated so  worthily  in  Philadelphia  in 
1876,  so  deserves  local  celebration  on 
national  lines  as  does  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.  And  worthily  is  that  great 
act  honored  with  the  help  of  generous 
grants  from  the  National  and  the  State 
Government.  It  will  be,  we  believe, 
the  most  complete  and  grandest  Expo- 
sition ever  held  on  either  Continent. 
It  opens,  as  all  Expositions  have 
opened,  unfinished,  but  yet  nearer  a 
full  installation  than  those  that  have 
gone  before.  Architects  and  landscape 
engineers  and  exhibitors  and  directors 
have  combined  their  genius  to  show 
the  best  product  that  can  instruct  and 
stimulate  the  millions  that  will  visit  it. 


We  earnestly  advise  all  who  possibly 
can  to  take  some  days  to  see  and  study 
this  great  Exposition.  It  will  teach 
them  much  to  do  and  have  for  their  own 
homes,  and  it  will  fill  their  minds  with 
long  memories  of  useful  hours. 

The  first  Centennial  Exposition  was 
of  immense  value  to  our  people  for  the 
lesson  it  taught  of  art  to  be  added  to 
utility.  We  then  learned  something 
of  what  Europe  could  teach  us,  for  the 
best  of  Europe  was  thus  first  brought 
to  our  eyes,  and  we  could  compare 
what  we  had  done  that  was  coarse  and 
crude  and  strong  with  what  the  older 
nations  were  doing  that  was  also  beau- 
tiful. It  made  a  revolution  in  our  in- 
dustries, and  yet  we  do  not  forget  that 
from  that  Centennial  we  also  date  an 
invention,  that  of  the  telephone,  which 
has  revolutionized  the  world's  business 
and  comfort.  The  Buffalo  Exposition 
v/ill  be  remembered  for  what  it  taught 
us  of  the  possibilities  of  decorative  ar- 
chitecture, and  of  grand  sculpture ;  and 
parks  and  plazas  in  a  hundred  cities  are 
made  beautiful  by  the  lessons  of  the 
Court  of  Honor.  What  this  Exposi- 
tion will  teach  us  we  cannot  yet  tell ; 
perhaps  its  chief  lesson  will  be  for  the 
fourteen  commonwealths  whose  crea- 
tion its  celebrates. 

Yet  one  thing  further  we  know.  It 
appears  coincidently  with  a  great 
change  in  the  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment. A  hundred  years  ago  we  pur- 
chased Louisiana  and  turned  our  vision 
to  the  Pacific.  Now  we  look  across  the 
Pacific,  from  our  new  observatory  of 
the  Western  Sierras,  and  with  confi- 
dence attack  our  new  problem  of  far 
Eastern  colonies,  and  watch  with  con- 
cern the  struggle  of  the  nations  for 
control  of  the  most  ancient  and  popu- 
lous empire  of  the  world-  We  accept 
Secretary  Taft's  confidence,  expressed 
in  his  speech  in  behalf  of  the  President, 
that  our  nation  will  solve  that  prob- 
lem well.  We  are  not  quite  sure,  with 
him,  that  the  Philippines  will  never 
become  States  in  this  Union.  ''  Never  " 
is  a  word  that  looks  long  ahead,  and 
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overlooks  many  possibilities  of  prog- 
ress. We  remember  that  before  the 
days  of  railroads  Daniel  Webster  was 
sure  that  Oregon  could  never  become  a 
State,  because  no  elected  representative 
could  reach  the  Capitol  before  Con- 
gress should  adjourn.  But  if  the  Phil- 
ippines shall  never  receive  admission 
as  full  States,  the  alternative  must  cer- 
tainly be  at  least  as  much  independence 
as  Canada  and  Australia  enjoy.  The 
problem  opens  with  this  Exposition. 
The  beginning  of  the  next  century  will 
probably  show  a  vaster  May-day  Ex- 
position in  Manila. 

A  word  for  Mr.  Stedman's  stately 
opening  hymn.  Lanier's  Cantata  of 
1876  called  forth  many  criticisms  from 
those  who  failed  to  solve  its  signifi- 
cance. And  yet  it  uttered  plainly  the 
response  of  Heaven  to  Columbia's 
questionings : 
"  Long  as  thine  Art  shall  love  true  love, 

Long  as  thy  Science  truth  shall  know, 
Long  as  thine   Eagle  harms  no  Dove, 

Long  as  thy  Law  by  law  shall  grow, 
Long  as  thy  God  is  God  above, 

Thy  brother  every  man  below, . 
So  long,  dear  Land  of  all  my  love. 

Thy  name  shall  shine,  thy  fame  shall  grow." 

Stedman's  song  is  framed  in  strong 
and  simple  phrase  which  all  can  under- 
stand. It  utters  naturally  the  deep 
worship  which  our  people  pay  to  the 
Divine  Power  on  which  they  depend, 
the  Power  which 

"  empire  unto  Freedom  gave, 
From  cloudland  hight  to  tropic  wave.'' 

It  concludes  with  a  reference  to  the 
elements  from  all  nations  that  have  en- 
tered into  the  population  of  the  added 
Territory : 

"  Thou,  whose  high  archways  shine  most  clear 
Above  the  plenteous  Western  plain, 
Thine  ancient  tribes  from  round  the  sphere 
To  breathe  its  quickening  air  are  fain ; 
And  smiles  the  sun 
To  see  made  one 
Their    brood    throughout    Earth's    greenest 

space, 
Land  of  the  new  and  lordlier  race." 

That  word  "  lordlier "  may  strike 
a  doubtful  note,  as  does  the  "  lesser 
breeds "  in  Kipling's  ''  Recessional." 
But  we  are  so  used  to  that  assumption 
of  superiority  that  we  hardly  notice  its 
expression,  and  it  has  to  be  forgiven. 

Save  a  little,  sacrifice  a  little,  but 
see  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 


Congress  and  the  Issues 

It  was  a  short  session  because  the  Re- 
publican majority  could  see  no  political 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  making  it  a 
long  one.  Indeed,  from  the  Republican 
party's  point  of  view  there  was  probably 
something  to  be  lost  by  deferring  ad- 
journment until  the  first  or  the  middle 
of  June.  Controlling  all  branches  of  the 
Government,  the  party  was  of  necessity 
on  the  defensive  in  the  closing  weeks  of 
a  session  immediately  preceding  the  na- 
tional nominating  conventions.  It  had 
not  much  to  fear  in  the  Senate,  but  it 
might  expect  to  lose  some  votes  by  reason 
of  the  Opposition's  attacks  in  the  House, 
where  a  keen,  judicious  and  well- 
equipped  Democratic  leader  had  arisen. 
Moreover,  there  were  measures  pending, 
in  or  out  of  committee — among  these  the 
labor  bills — upon  which  it  preferred  to 
postpone  action  until  after  the  election. 

Outside  of  the  great  supply  bills,  there 
was  little  of  prominence  or  importance 
in  the  session's  work,  except  the  action 
of  one  house,  or  of  both  houses,  upon 
propositions  originating  with  the  Execu- 
tive. Inevitably,  therefore,  the  personal- 
ity and  the  force  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  were 
continually  before  Congress  and  the 
American  people.  The  greatest  of  these 
propositions  were  the  treaty  of  reciproc- 
ity with  Cuba ;  the  Panama  Canal  treaty 
and  all  that  came  in  its  train ;  the  treaty 
with  China  for  open  ports  in  Manchuria. 
With  these  were  others,  coming  from  the 
Government  but  not  originating  in  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  term,  altho  they  were  pressed 
forward  by  him — such  as  the  Piatt 
Amendment  treaty,  and  the  agreement 
for  naval  stations  on  the  Cuban  coast. 
The  prominence  thus  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  indicate  that  he  sought  to 
control  the  action  of  Congress.  By  the 
force  of  circumstances,  and  because  he 
promptly  took  advantage  of  opportunities 
for  accomplishing  something  in  behalf  of 
the  American  people,  he  was  a  leader. 
When  Congress  sought  to  oppose  his 
leadership,  as  in  the  case  of  the  treaty  of 
reciprocity  with  Cuba,  it  was  wrong.  He 
persisted,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  persist, 
and  Congress  at  last  admitted  the  justice 
of  his  cause. 

It  is  partly  on  account  of  this  natural 
and  necessary  relation  between  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  the  action  taken  at  the  re- 
cent session — a  relation  which  is  shown 
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also  with  respect  to  legislation  concern- 
ing the  army,  the  navy  and  the  Philippine 
Islands — that  his  personality  will  be  an 
issue  in  the  campaign.  Because  it  will  be 
an  issue  his  political  opponents  ransacked 
his  published  books  and  the  entire  history 
of  his  public  life  for  material  to  be  spread 
upon  the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, and  thereafter  to  be  circulated  in  the 
form  of  campaign  documents.  Looking 
at  his  relation  to  the  legislation  of  the 
session  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
politician,  we  cannot  see  that  it  has  been 
injurious  to  his  candidacy  or  harmful  to 
the  interests  of  his  party. 

Nothing  was  gained  for  the  Democrats 
by  their  opposition  in  the  Senate  to  the 
Panama  Canal  policy  of  the  Government. 
They  suffered  by  reason  of  wretched 
leadership.  Mr.  Gorman  might  well  have 
taken  lessons  from  Mr.  Williams  in  the 
House.  The  acquiescent  vote  of  almost 
exactly  half  of  the  Democratic  Senators 
buried  that  question  as  an  issue  for  the 
campaign.  We  believe  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment's Panama  Canal  policy  could 
now  be  submitted  to  the  country  by  itself, 
associated  in  no  way  with  political  ques- 
tions, it  would  be  approved  by  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  voters. 

So  far  as  the  demands  of  organized 
labor  are  concerned,  the  dominant  party 
is  not  committed  by  the  passage  or  the 
rejection  of  the  pending  bills.  The  Presi- 
dent is  committed  to  the  "  open  shop  "  in 
the  Government  service.  As  a  just  man 
and  the  chief  magistrate  he  could  take 
no  other  position.  His  record  in  the  Mil- 
ler case  is  one  that  his  party  can  well  af- 
ford to  support.  His  intervention  to  pro- 
cure peace  and  arbitration  at  the  anthra- 
cite coal  mines  should  commend  him  to 
workingmen,  in  or  out  of  unions,  and  to 
the  public. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  session's 
legislation  concerning  the  Philippines 
was  more  narrow  and  restrictive  than  the 
President  and  his  Secretary  of  War  de- 
sired it  to  be.  But  neither  their  attitude 
nor  that  of  the  majority  in  Congress  per- 
mits the  raising  of  a  distinct  issue  on  this 
subject  in  the  campaign.  At  their  con- 
vention last  week  the  Democrats  of  New 
Hampshire  placed  the  following  para- 
graph in  their  platform : 

"While  the  flag,  when  displayed  by  compe- 
tent authority,  should  always  have  honor,  it  is 


our  duty,  so  soon  as  their  enlightenment  and 
conditions  will  permit,  to  give  autonomy  and 
self-government  to  those  lands  and  peoples 
under  our  control." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Taft  would 
subscribe  to  that.      If  Democratic  plat- 
forms are  to  be  made  in  this  way,  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  Philippines  will  have 
very  little  or  no  weight  in  the  campaign. 
Militarism  must  be  laid  aside  with  them. 
In  the  record  of  the  session  there  is  no 
legislation  affecting  Trust  corporations, 
altho  the  Trusts  were  by  no  means  for- 
gotten or  ignored.     Bearing  in  mind  all 
that  was  said,  the  resolutions  of  inquiry 
that  were  passed,   the   answers   of  Mr. 
Knox,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  we  think  that  on  this  issue,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  practical  politics,  the 
Government's  losses  slightly  outweigh  its 
gains.     It  has  to  its  credit  the  merger 
suit  and  decision,  its  continuing  injunc- 
tions against  the  Beef  Companies  and  cer- 
tain railroads,  and  the  provision  for  pub- 
licity in  the  Bureau  of  Corporations.    On 
the  other  hand,  its  failure  to  enforce  the 
criminal  provisions  of  the  Sherman  law, 
and  the  failure  to  renew  the  original  sug- 
gestion of  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
legislation    to    make    the    law    effective 
against  combinations  of  manufacturers, 
together  with  Mr.  Knox's  disingenuous 
and   misleading  reply  to  the  resolution 
concerning  the  coal  railroads,  have  made 
an  unfavorable  impression  in  some  minds. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  the  deep  and  gen- 
eral interest  of  the  people  in  the  Trust 
question,  especially  as  it  is  related  to  the 
tariff,  is  not  clearly  perceived  at  Wash- 
ington. 

It  was  on  the  27th  ult.  that  Mr.  Little- 
field  (RepubHcan),  of  Maine,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  speech  said  that  tariff 
duties  should  not  be  imposed  to  enable  a 
corporation  having  an  actual  capital  of 
$100,000  to  declare  dividends  upon  an  in- 
flated capital  of  $1,000,000.  He  also  said  : 

"  Wherever  a  manufacturer  or  a  producer  is 
able  to  sell  his  product  abroad  cheaper  than 
at  home,  by  reason  of  the  operation  of  a  tariff, 
I  believe  that  the  tariff  should  be  so  reduced 
as  to  prevent  this.  I  believe  that  to  be  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Republican  party.  I  would  deprive 
such  a  manufacturer  of  so  much  of  his  pro- 
tection as  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  away 
in  order  that  the  sale  at  cheaper  prices  abroad 
might  be  prevented.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Republican  th^t  takes  the  other  g^rountj," 
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lUit  if  the  Republicans  of  the  House  and 
Senate  liad  really  been  in  agreement  witli 
Mr.  Littlefield  at  the  recent  session,  they 
would  have  revised  the  tariff.  High  du- 
ties that  permit  such  discrimination  as  he 
condemned  are  a  weak  spot  in  the  Re- 
l)ublican  armor.  There  is  a  risk  in 
''  standing  pat  "  on  them,  unless  the  Op- 
position is  crippled  by  factional  wran- 
gling and  division. 

The    Proposed     Presbyterian 
Union 

We  spoke  recently  of  Church  union 
as  suggested — not  yet  seriously  proposed 
— between  the  Baptists  and  Congrega- 
tionalists,  a  union  which  ought  to  be 
actually  proposed,  as  there  is  absolutely 
no  serious  bar  in  the  way,  nothing  be- 
yond the  old  custom  of  remaining  apart. 
This  week  we  speak  of  a  union  more  than 
proposed,  actually  negotiated,  and  to  be 
acted  upon  in  a  very  few  weeks,  between 
the  Northern  branch  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terians. 

Committees  appointed  by  the  General 
Assemblies  of  these  two  denominations 
have  proposed  a  plan  of  union  by  which 
they  shall  become  one  body.  The  plan 
will  be  considered  by  the  General  Assem- 
blies in  May,  and,  if  approved,  it  will  be 
sent  down  to  the  presbyteries  for  adop- 
tion or  rejection.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  the  Cumberland  Church,  with  its 
two  thousand  ministers,  has  considered 
the  question  of  union.  In  1867  there 
were  negotiations  with  the  Southern 
Presbyterians,  but  no  union  was  possible. 
The  Southern  Church  insisted  that  there 
could  be  no  union  except  on  the  unaltered 
standards,  while  the  Cumberland  Church 
would  have  union  only  on  condition  that 
the  Westminster  Confession  was  revised 
to  their  taste.  It  never  occurred  to  either 
that  they  could  agree  to  differ.  In  1873 
a  similar  conference  with  the  Northern 
Presbyterian  Church  was  equally  abor- 
tive. 

Now  the  Northern  Presbyterians  have 
revised  their  Confession  and  made  a  new 
and  short  creed,  and  there  ought  to  be 
no  doctrinal  bar  to  union.  This  is  the 
proposal,  the  entire  basis  of  union: 

"  The  union  shall  be  effected  on  the  doc- 
trinal b^sis  of  thp  Presbytericin  Church  in  the 


United  States  of  America  [Northern  Presby- 
terian], as  revised  in  1903,  and  of  its  other 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  standards;  and  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
shall  be  acknowledged  as  the  inspired  Word 
of  God,  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice." 

We  have  said  that  this  is  the  entire  basis 
of  union,  but  yet  there  is  a  little  string 
attached  to  it,  in  the  way  of  a  recom- 
mendation or  two,  without  which  the 
proposed  union  will  not  become  opera- 
tive.   Of  one  of  these  we  will  speak  later. 

One  would  think  there  could  be  none 
found  to  object  to  this  basis  of  union. 
But  such  are  found.  Princeton,  speaking 
through  The  Princeton  Theological  Re- 
view, opposes  union  now,  as  it  opposed 
the  union  of  the  Old  and  New  School 
Churches.  Two  articles  in  the  April  ' 
number  of  the  Review  are  devoted  to 
this  attack.  One  is  by  Edward  B.  Hodge, 
D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Education,  and  shows  the  hopeless  Ar- 
minianism  of  the  Cumberland  Church  : 
the  other  is  by  Dr.  B.  B.  Warfield,  Pro- 
fessor of  Systematic  and  Polemic — why 
not  Irenic? — Theology  in  Princeton 
Seminary,  and  is  srch  an  outspoken  po- 
lemic against  union  as  justifies  his  hold- 
ing his  professorship.  His  vvhole  argu- 
ment depends  on  a  postulate,  assumed  as 
an  axiom,  which  is  absolutely  false.  It 
is  thus  expressed  by  him : 

"  Unity  of  faith  between  them  and  us  is  the 
indispensable  prerequisite  of  union." 

Certainly  this  is  not  true.  Unity  of 
faith  may  be  the  condition  and  pre- 
requisite of  stagnation  and  intellectual 
death,  but  not  of  union.  Differences 
make  the  life  of  union.  Why  should  not 
differences  of  theologic  creed  be  as  pos- 
sible in  the  Church  as  differences  of 
political  creed  are  in  the  nation?  Our 
country  has  no  political  creed ;  it  has  only 
what  Presbyterians  call  a  Form  of  Gov- 
ernment, a  Constitution.  As  to  political 
creed  our  people  differ  ;  every  convention 
makes  a  new  one ;  a  man  may  be  a  citizen, 
as  in  France,  altho  he  believes  in  a  mon- 
archy. The  only  hopeful  plan  of  union 
between  denominations  is  that  in  which 
freedom  to  differ  in  creed  is  allowed. 
This  was  what  made  union  possible  be- 
tween the  Old  and  the  New  School  Pres- 
byterians. But  how  can  a  professor  of 
Polemic  Theology  be  expected  to  admit 
such  a  principle  ? 
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Were   this  all,  the  question  of  union 
ought  to  be  a  simple  one  for  the  two 
General  Assemblies  and  the  Presbyteries  ; 
but  we  have  said  that  there  is  a  string  at- 
tached to  it  in  the  way  of  recommenda- 
tions,  and  without  the  adoption   of  the 
recommendations  union  will  not  be  valid. 
Only  one  of  these  is  of  any  importance, 
and  that  is  this,  that  permision  be  allowed 
— we  give  the  meaning,  not  the  circum- 
locution— to  draw  the  race  line  in  pres- 
byteries and  synods  when  one  race  de- 
sires it.     What  is  proposed  is  union  by 
division.     The  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church    has    separate    presbyteries    and 
synods  for  negroes ;  the  Northern  Pres- 
byterian Church  has  always  refused  to 
draw    the    caste    line.      The    Northern 
Church  is  asked  to  accept  the  Southern 
prejudice  on  this  matter,  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  between   the  two 
bodies  has  approved  the  plan.    They  jus- 
tify it  on  the  ground  of  peace  and  ex- 
pediency, and  they  remind  us  that  there 
is  precedent  for  it  in  the  organization  of 
one  or  two  Northern  presbyteries.  There 
is  a  presbytery  in  the   Synod  of  South 
Dakota  called  in  the  Minutes  "  Presby- 
tery of  Dakota,  Indian,"  in  which  there 
are    twenty-two    ministers    and    twenty- 
seven  churches,  mostly  Indian,  but  part 
white,   and  which   possibly  transgresses 
some  territory  covered  by  another  pres- 
bytery.   The  argument  is  that  if  we  can 
have  an  Indian,  and  might  have  a  Welsh 
or  Bohemian  presbytery,  we  may  equally 
have    separate   presbyteries    and    synods 
for  white  people  and  negroes. 

The  answer  is,  that  this  is  no  prece- 
dent. The  necessity  for  an  Indian  pres- 
bytery is  confessedly  temporary,  while  its 
members  talk  the  Dakota  language  and 
do  not  understand  English.  Yet  even  so, 
white  and  red  ministers  and  elders  are 
in  the  same  presbyteries.  The  case  is 
utterly  different  if  certain  Presbyterian 
Christians  are  to  be  told  that  they  are  an 
inferior  class,  not  fit  to  meet  on  equal 
terms  in  conference  with  the  superior 
class.  There  is  no  pretense  that  this  pro- 
posed separation  is  intended  to  please  the 
negro;  it  is  to  placate  the  white  prejudice 
in  certain  sections.  The  negroes  want  no 
new  line  drawn  against  them.  They  are 
proud  of  their  position  in  the  Northern 
Church,  and  the  Northern  Church  has 
firmly  held  to  the  Christian  position  when 
some  other  Churches  have  faltered.    The 


question  for  the  Northern  General  As- 
sembly to  answer  is,  whether  it  will  ap- 
prove this  union  at  the  expense  of  hu- 
miliating ten  or  twenty  thousand  of  its 
members.     Is  it  ready  to  crowd  out  its 
own  brethren  for  the  sake  of  placating 
the  prejudices  of  its  new-comers?     For 
the  sake  of  a  compromise  on  Calvinism 
will   it   sacrifice   its   Christianity?     And 
then  will  the  Moderator  offer  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving,  and  the  Assembly  sing  the 
doxology  grateful  that  grace  has  been 
given  them  to  unite  in  kicking  the  negro 
down  stairs?    Perhaps  so,  the  committee 
recommends  it;  but  as  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  are  ashamed  that  their  an- 
cestors held  slaves  and  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade,  and  as  the  old  slave  States 
are  on  the  road  to  that  same  shame,  and 
already  declare  that  they  would  not  re- 
store slavery  if  they  could,  so,  not  many 
years  hence,  it  will  be  a  long  memory  of 
deep  shame  if  the  Presbyterian  Church 
shall    take    one    step    backward    in    the 
recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of  men  in 
the  Church  of  Christ.     Will  it  be  less 
Christian    than    the    Episcopal    Church, 
which  would  scorn  the  suggestion  of  race 
dioceses  ? 

Popular  Government;  1904 

Ninety-nine  good  men  and  true  in 
every  one  hundred  American  citizens 
think  that  they  know  all  that  is  worth 
knowing  about  popular  government. 
What  they  don't  know  about  it  they  can 
learn  in  fifteen  minutes  by  reading  Elt- 
weed  Pomeroy's  article  in  this  number 
of  The  Independent. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  landlubber  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  brought  up  in  the 
Middle  West,  who,  after  taking  his  oath 
of  office,  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  jour- 
neyed to  the  seashore  and  went  on  board 
an  ocean-going  craft  to  see  what  it  was 
like.     Gazing  down  an  open  hatchway, 

he  exclaimed :  "  By ,  the thing 

is  hollow."  We  fear  that  more  than  one 
reader  of  Mr.  Pomeroy's  experiences  as 
an  insider  on  the  American  ship  of  state 
will  mournfully  infer  that  it  is  hollow. 

That  in  many  parts  of  the  South  and 
in  many  wards  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
North  the  sovereign  people  has  nothing 
whatever  to  say  about  the  actual  "  run- 
ning "  of  politics  has,  of  course,  long 
been  well  known.     But  that  the  actual 
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conduct    of    primaries    and    conventions  function  for  the  practical  politician,  for 

in  the  most  respectable  of  smaller  North-  the  man  who  makes  it  his  business  to  do 

ern    towns    is    managed    by    the    bosses  the  hard  work — and  there  is  a  lot  of  it  to 

without  so  much  as  a  semblance  of  fair  be  done — preliminary  to  elections.     The 

play,  and  with  all  the  devices  of  ballot-  problem  is  to  get  him  to  do  it  for  the 

box  stuffing,  counting  out  and  actual  per-  people  and  not  solely  for  himself,  or  for 

sonal  violence  where  necessary,  will  be,  corrupt  interests. 

we  imagine,  a  revelation  to  most  of  our        Of  course,  if  the  politicians  are  to  be 

readers.  held  to  a  straightforward  performance  of 

When  we  are  told  that  in  Mexico  the  this  legitimate  political  function  the  peo- 
voter  never  votes,  and  that  an  election  pie  must,  after  all,  do  a  certain  amount 
consists  in  sending  an  officer  to  bring  of  initial  work,  and  we  hold  it  to  be  cer- 
half  a  dozen  electors  to  the  polls  so  that  tain  that  they  will  not  do  it  through  at- 
the  form  of  ballot-casting  may  be  com-  tendance  at  numerous  primary  meetings 
plied  with,  and  that  a  return  is  then  made  or  conventions.  This  process  has  be- 
to  the  Government  of  a  majority  of  a  come  uneconomical.  It  is  wasteful  of 
certain  figure  for  a  certain  candidate,  the  time  and  strength  of  busy  men.  Time 
which  the  Government  has  in  advance  was  when  public  opinion  was  created  in 
instructed  the  election  officers  to  send  public  meetings.  It  is  no  longer  created 
in,  we  think  that  nominal  popular  gov-  in  that  way,  because  an  economical  sub- 
ernment,  in  our  neighboring  republic,  is  stitute  has  been  found.  Instead  of  spend- 
not  unlike  a  dictatorship.  If  any  New  ing  hours  in  attending  meetings  for  the 
Jersey  Democrat  can  explain  wherein  purpose  of  finding  out  what  we  think 
Democratic  politics  in  that  common-  about  questions  of  public  policy,  we  read 
wealth  are  essentially  different  from  the  the  newspapers,  day  by  day.  So  inform- 
Mexican  system,  his  demonstration  will  ing  ourselves  of  facts  and  theories,  and 
be  an  important  contribution  to  compara-  thinking  them  over  at  our  leisure,  we 
tive  political  science.  arrive  deliberately  at  our  conclusions.    A 

Is  it  possible  to  discover  the  causes  or  way  that  shall  be  essentially  a  newspaper 
to  dictate  the  remedies  for  a  state  of  way  of  determining  the  candidates  of  the 
things  so  disgraceful?  The  obvious  people  for  public  office  must  be  found, 
truth  that  primaries  and  conventions  There  need  be  no  fear  that  the  politicians 
have  been  captured  by  the  political  ma-  will  fail  to  nominate  the  men  that  are 
chine,  because  only  a  few  electors  ever  the  real  popular  choice,  if  once  that 
take  the  time  and  trouble  to  attend  the  choice  is  unmistakably  made  known, 
caucus,  is  only  a  superficial  account  of  We  do  not  undertake  to  say  just  how 
the  matter.  What  is  the  reason  of  such  the  thing  can  be  done.  A  systematizing 
indifference,  and  is  there  any  cure  for  of  the  postal  card  canvass,  which  news- 
it,  or  way  of  counteracting  its  evil  con-  papers  have  invented  for  forecasting 
sequence?  election    results,    is    one   possibility.      A 

The  commonly  accepted  view  is  that  preliminary  suggestion  of  names  by  edi- 

good  citizens  stay  away  from  primaries  tors  and  contributors    would  result  in  a 

partly   because   of  selfish   unwillingness  concentration  of  postal  card  votes  on  a 

to  make  necessary  sacrifices,  and  partly  comparatively    few    candidates    on    the 

because  of  unpleasant  experiences  with  first   trial.      A    second    canvass     would 

the  practical  politician.    In  our  judgment  usually  result  in  a  massing  of  popular 

this  view  misses  the  real  difficulty.   This  is  support   that  the   politicians  would  not 

an  age  in  which  all  men  that  are  good  for  dare  to  ignore. 

something    are    legitimated    busy,    and        A  better  method  than  this  may  very 

have  many  pressing  duties  to  fulfil.     It  likely  be  thought  of,  but  in  one  way  or 

is,  therefore,  an  age  of  specialization  and  another  a  plan  economical  of  time  and 

of  delegated  powers.     In  business  mat-  energy  must  be  devised,   if  we  are  to 

ters  men  learn  how  to  get  things  done  for  have  the  realitv  of  popular  nomination, 

them,  and  done  right.    If  we  are  to  have  as    well    as    of    popular    election.     The 

the  reality  of  popular  government,  we  primary,  as  a  workable  device,  has  had 

shall  have  to  learn  how,  while  getting  its  day.     To  scold  and  preach  at  busy 

much  political  work  done  for  us,  to  get  men  because  they  will  not  attend  it  is  a 

it  also  done  right.    There  is  a  legitimate  silly  waste  of  breath. 
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Birds  and  ihc  Farmer 

Recent  study  of  birds  has  put  them  in 
quite  a  new  Hght  in  relation  to  the  farmer 
and  his  crops.  It  is  clearly  established 
that  a  fruit  grower  or  a  gardener  can- 
not expect  to  combat  successfully  with 
his  insect  rivals  without  the  help  of  his 
winged  allies.  The  more  we  improve 
our  agricultural  methods  and  multiply 
our  garden  crops  the  more  we  stimulate 
the  development  of  pestiferous  insects.  A 
recent  writer  says : 

"  We  believe  that  not  only  is  the  success  of 
our  farmers  dependent  upon  the  help  of  the 
birds,  but  we  believe  that  without  them  man 
would  have  to  vacate  the  land.  The  robins, 
the  sparrows,  the  grosbeaks  and  most  of  the 
thrushes  destroy  vast  quantities  of  pests,  while 
the  goldfinches  and  other  seed-eaters  are  of 
almost  equal  use  in  destroying  the  seeds  of 
noxious  weeds.  The  swifts  and  the  night 
hawks,  who  sweep  the  air  of  moths  and  trou- 
blesome insects,  are  of  equally  fixed  value." 

This  is  to  look  at  the  economic  side 
alone.  It  omits  the  very  just  estimate  of 
the  value  of  birds  to  our  intellectual  life. 
It  is  true  now  if  it  ever  was  that  man  can- 
not live  by  bread  alone.  The  finest  and 
highest  relations  of  music  to  everyday 
life  are  found  in  the  morning  concerts 
of  the  bird  tribes.  Starting  at  the  Atlan- 
tic shore,  the  wave  of  robin  song  rolls 
westward  until  it  touches  the  Pacific. 

Bird  culture  must  become  a  systematic 
scheme  throughout  our  agricultural 
States,  to  encourage  the  multiplication  of 
those  varieties  that  are  most  helpful. 
This,  after  all,  will  not  prove  to  be  a 
difficult  matter.  A  Tartarian  honey- 
suckle hedge  will  pay  a  farmer  or  fruit 
grower  simply  as  a  windbreak.  It  will 
also  be  a  decided  advantage  to  a  country 
home  purely  from  the  esthetic  standpoint. 
But  just  as  your  raspberries  ripen  and 
your  cherries  are  in  tempting  condition 
for  the  birds  the  hedge  will  be  loaded 
with  berries  that  are  more  attractive  to 
the  robins  and  catbirds  than  your  valu- 
able raspberries  and  strawberries.  The 
high  bush  cranberry  is  equally  valuable  in 
late  autumn  and  throughout  the  winter, 
attracting  the  cedar  birds  and  pine  gros- 
beaks. These  birds  are  half  the  time  at 
work  grubbing  around  among  your  trees, 
and  their  song  is  well  worth  paying  for. 
All  of  the  wild  cherries  make  valuable 
trees  for  bird  food,  the  little  red-fruited 


chokeberry  being  much  liked  by  the 
robin.  Planted  along  our  fence  lines 
they  give  abundance  of  food  and  draw 
the  birds  away  from  our  Gov.  Woods 
and  Bigarreaus. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a 
special  bulletin,  in  which  it  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  exist- 
ing legislation  is  in  behalf  of  game  birds, 
instead  of  song  birds ;  yet  the  latter  make 
up   more   than   eighty  per  cent,   of   our 
most   useful    visitors.      It   happens   that 
those  birds  which  we  most  desire  to  mul- 
tiply in  the  Northern  States  are  slaugh- 
tered for  food  during  the  winter  while 
in  their  Southern  retreats.    Among  these 
are  the  bobolinks,  the  horned  lark,  song 
sparrow,   bullfinch   and    robin.      Besides 
these,  not  a  few  of  our  wood  thrushes, 
catbirds,  scarlet  tanagers  and  vireos  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  cooks  in  our  Gulf 
States.     It  is  desired  that  legislation  be 
broadened  out  so  that  our  songsters  can 
be  as  sure  of  a  safe  retreat  as  the  game 
birds,  and  return  safely  to  us  each  spring. 
Professor  Beal,  of  Michigan,  tells  us 
that  if  we  wish  to  protect  strawberries 
and  cherries  we  should  plant  more  of  the 
Russian  mulberry  and  our  native  shad- 
berry,  and   to   protect    raspberries    and 
blackberies  in  July  and  August  he  recom- 
mends   the    elderberry    and    the    choke 
cherry.    In  September  and  October  those 
birds   which   meddle   with   peaches    and 
grapes  are  fond  of  the  Virginia  creeper, 
and  this  can  be  easily  cultivated  to  cover 
old  stumps  and  stone  fences.     He  adds 
that  a  supply  of  winter  food  should  in- 
clude   mountain-ash    berries,    viburnum, 
poke-berry,  barberry,  hackberry  and  dog- 
wood.     Professor    Forbush,    of   Massa- 
chusetts, says : 

"  I  wish  particularly  to  note  that  the  mul- 
berry trees,  which  ripen  their  berries  in  June, 
are  a  protection  to  the  cultivated  cherry — as 
the  fruit-eating  birds  prefer  them." 

It  is  quite  important,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  keep  insect  eating  birds  with  us  and 
at  work  all  winter.  This  can  be  easily 
done  if  our  farmers'  daughters  will  hang 
out  lumps  of  suet  in  the  vines  and  trees 
about  their  houses.  A  plenty  of  food  be- 
ing furnished,  the  nut-hatches,  the  chica- 
dees,  the  purple  finches  and  the  wood- 
peckers will  be  easily  kept  in  force  every 
day  of  the  winter.  Mrs.  Davenport,  of 
Vermont,  enumerates  among  those  which 
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she  keeps  with  her  all  of  the  year  nut- 
hatches, song  sparrows,  linnets,  juncoes, 
robins,  blue  jays  and  even  orioles.  She 
feeds  these  with  hemp  seed,  cracked  corn, 
sunflower  seed,  bread  crumbs  and  a  bread 
made  of  one-third  wheat  and  two-thirds 
Indian  meal.  All  the  brighter  days  of 
winter  these  birds  will  be  assiduously 
hunting  insect  eggs  and  cocoons  among 
your  trees.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  that  the  farmer  can  con- 
sider, as  the  necessity  for  bird  alliance 
is  growing  upon  us  every  year. 

The  Open  Shop  in  the  Clothing 

Industry 

The  "  open  "  or  "  closed  "  shop  ques- 
tion has  within  the  past  few  weeks 
reached  a  crisis  in  the  clothing  industry,, 
and  in  no  other  industry  could  it  have 
come  before  the  public  in  a  shape  more 
favorable  to  the  side  of  the  union.  The 
National  Association  of  Clothiers,  at 
their  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  adopted 
the  following  resolution  and  provided  for 
a  National  Labor  Bureau  to  carry  it  into 
effect : 

"  The  closed  shop  is  an  un-American  insti- 
tution ;  the  right  of  every  man  to  sell  his  labor 
as  he  sees  fit  and  the  freedom  of  every  mem- 
ber to  hire  such  labor  are  given  by  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  may  not  be  affected  by  affiliation 
or  non-affiliation  with  any  organization  what- 
ever." 

This  resolution,  on  its  face,  is  very  fine 
and  patriotic,  but  it  lacks  the  sense  of 
humor.  The  ready-made  clothing  indus- 
try in  the  past  twenty  years  has  fallen 
almost  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews. 
The  manufacturers  are  mainly  German- 
American  Jews,  while  the  workmen  are 
Russian  Jews.  Until  three  to  five  years 
ago  clothing  was  manufactured  by  the 
sweating  system — i.e.,  a  system  in  which 
the  manufacturer  escaped  responsibility 
for  the  conditions  of  his  workmen  by  let- 
ting out  his  work  to  small  contractors  or 
"  sweaters,"  who,  in  bidding  against  each 
other  for  contracts,  forced  down  the 
wages  and  lengthened  the  hours  to  the 
exhaustion  point.  These  contractors,  like 
the  workmen,  were  also  Russian  Jews, 
working  along  with  the  men  and  women 
whom  they  hired,  and  earning  scarcely 
more  than  their  skilled  workmen.  Thus 
the  German  Jews  set  the  Russian  Jews 


into  a  cutthroat  competition  among  them- 
selves. They  were  able  to  do  it  through 
the  cnomous  immigration  of  necessitous 
Russian  Jews. 

Finally  the  Italians  began  to  come  into 
the  trade,  and  the  contractors  began  to 
play  the  Italian  against  the  Jew.      No 
matter  how  hard,  long  and  cheap  the  Jew 
will  work,  the  Italian  will    go    further. 
The  Russian  Jew  does  not    permit    his 
wife  to  work,  he  educates  his  children, 
he  observes  sanitary  rules  and  carries  on 
a  vigorous  intellectual  life.     The  South 
Italian  gladly  accepts  the  wages  of  wife 
and  children,  and  has  but  few    of    the 
higher  wants  of  the  Jew.     Against  this 
threatening  displacement  by  Italians  and 
newly  arrived  Russian  Jews    the    Jews 
who  had  been  longer  in  this  country  or- 
ganized  their  unions.     They  compelled 
the  manufacturers  to  eliminate  the  con- 
tractor and  the  sweating  system ;   they 
reduced  the  hours  to  54  per  week,  and 
raised  the  wages  twenty  per  cent.,  and  re- 
duced their  speed  to  a  hygienic  standard. 
Most  essential  of  all,  they  compelled  the 
adoption  of  the  closed  shop,  which  simply 
means  that  the  Jews  already  in  the  trade, 
in  order  to  maintain  their  standards  of 
wages  and  living,  are  trying  to  keep  the 
cheapest  of  the  Italians  and  the  newly 
arrived    Russians    out    of    the    clothing 
trade.    On  the  other  hand,  the  open  shop 
simply  means  that  the  German  Jew  as  a 
manufacturer  has  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
place the  Russian  Jew  with  the  cheaper 
Italian. 

This  is  exactly  what  is  being  done  in 
another  branch  of  the  ready-made  cloth- 
ing industry  controlled  by  the  Jews,  that 
of  women's  garments.  Here  there  is  al- 
most no  organization  of  workmen,  and 
already  in  New  York  City  one-third  of 
the  workmen  are  Italians,  the  hours  of 
labor  are  15  to  16  per  day,  and  wages  for 
men  are  as  low  as  $5  per  week.  No  won- 
der that  the  Russian  Jews  working  on 
men's  and  boys'  garments  are  determined 
to  fight  for  the  closed  shop  when  they 
see  the  meaning  of  the  open  shop  on 
women's  garments.    * 

These  facts,  cold  and  unvarnished, 
show  how  lacking  in  the  sense  of  humor 
are  the  Jewish  manufacturers  when  they 
proclaim  the  closed  shop  as  "  un-Ameri- 
can." It  is  amusing  to  hear  the  Russian 
Jew  denounced  as  un-American  for  try- 
ing to  protect  his  Americanized  standards 
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against  Italian  immigrants.  And  it  is 
still  more  ludicrous  when  we  remember 
that  this  Jewish  manufacturer,  who  floats 
the  banner  of  Americanism,  is  himself 
protected  by  a  tariff  of  50  per  cent,  to  100 
per  cent,  on  ready-made  clothing  brought 
in  from  Europe.  The  Jewish  workman, 
when  he  establishes  the  closed  shop,  is 
protecting  himself  against  the  pauper  la- 
bor of  Europe,  but  the  Jewish  manufac- 
turer is  protected  by  the  laws  of  the 
American  people.  It  would  seem  that  if 
the  closed  shop  in  the  clothing  trade  by 
which  workmen  protect  themselves  is  un- 
American,  then  the  prohibitive  tariff  by 
which  a  paternal  government  protects  the 
employer  is  also  un-American.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  absurd  and  inconsistent  with  the 
American  system  of  protection  that  man- 
ufacturers, who  enjoy  a  closed  market 
against  the  cheap  products  of  Europe, 
should  demand  an  open  shop  to  admit 
the  cheap  labor  of  Europe. 

In  the  trial  of  Professor 
Bowne  for  heresy  the 
first  step  in  the  pro- 
ceedings was  the  admission  on  both 
sides  that  "  the  doctrinal  standards  of 
Methodism  were  acknowledged  to  be,  the 
Articles  of  Religion,  fifty-three  sermons 
of  John  Wesley  and  Wesley's  "  Notes  on 
the  New  Testament."  What  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  make  other  people  understand, 
and  it  will  be  impossible  one  day  to  make 
Methodists  understand,  is  why  fifty-three 
sermons  of  John  Wesley  should  any  more 
be  made  standards  on  which  a  man  can  be 
tried  for  heresy  than  as  many  sermons  of 
Dr.  Buckley ;  or  why  Wesley's  "  Notes  on 
the  New  Testament "  are  any  better  in- 
spired or  any  truer  than  Dr.  Whedon's 
or  why  the  Twenty-five  Articles  of  the 
Methodist  Church  deserve  any  more  sub- 
mission than  the  Episcopal  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  except  that  they  are  fewer.  One 
of  the  truest  utterances  that  ever  entered 
into  a  creed  is  found  in  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  and  thus  reads : 

"  All  synods  and  councils,  since  the  Apostolic 
times,  whether  general  or  particular,  may  err, 
and  many  have  erred ;  therefore,  they  are  not  to 
be  made  the  rule  of  faith  or  practice,  but  to  be 
used  as  a  help  in  both." 

What  is  true  of  these  larger  and  smaller 
synods  and  councils  is  true,  therefore,  of 
the  Articles  they  have  promulgated.  If 
there  must  be  trials  for  heresy,  the  stand- 


ards should  not  be  any  pronouncements 
of  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  ago,  but 
the  best  judgment  of  men  to-day.  We 
would  rather  trust  the  soundness  of  the 
New  York  East  Conference  than  that  of 
dead  John  Wesley  and  all  the  sainted 
tombs  about  him.  . 

Mexicans  and     See  how  it  grows !     We 

Italians  *^^^    *"^     followmg     factS 

from  the  Dallas,  Tex., 
News:  The  Burlesen  County  Democratic 
Executive  Committee  at  its  meeting 
April  9th  voted  that  at  the  primary  elec- 
tion for  the  nomination  of  all  officers  the 
test  for  voters  be  in  these  words : 

"  I  am  a  white  man,  and  pledge  myself  to 
vote  for  the  nominees  of  this  primary." 

It  was  also  voted  that  the  words  "  white 
man  "  be  interpreted  to  exclude  all  Mexi- 
cans and  Italians.  The  Democratic 
Executive  Committee  in  Caldwell  County 
met  April  8th  and  passed  the  same  vote 
for  a  white  Democratic  primary,-  with  the 
same  interpretation.  Of  course,  Mexi- 
cans and  Italians  are  "  white."  This 
seems  to  be  a  concerted  policy,  and  it  may 
have  important  political  results.  It  must 
drive  *'  Mexicans,"  who  are  American 
citizens  of  Mexican  origin  or  parentage, 
and  Italians,  also  American  citizens,  as 
well  as  negroes,  into  the  Republican 
Party,  thereby  strengthening  it.  It  also 
draws  a  new  race  line.  And  yet  some 
people  will  wonder  why  these  people,  ex- 
cluded from  the  Democratic  primaries,  re- 
main Republicans!  They  wonder  why, 
when  the  door  is  shut,  they  remain  out- 
side. It  is  a  further  confession  that  it  is 
not  their  color  which  shuts  out  the  negro 
from  his  political  rights.  The  principal 
plank  of  the  Southern  Democratic  plat- 
form is  "  This  is  a  white  man's  countrv," 
''white  man"  not  meaning  white,  or 
Caucasian,  but  the  present  ruling  political 
caste.  We  are  informed  that  in  Texas  the 
feeliiig  of  unrest  among  those  not 
"  white  "  is  growing.     It  ought  to  grow. 

Teachers  May     ^^^  ^"^^^e  repeatedly  called 
Marry  attention   to   the   injustice 

of  the  by-law  of  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education  which  re- 
quired the  resignation  of  any  woman 
teacher  who  married,  and  we  are  glad  to 
note  that  the  Board  has  at  last  abolished 
it.      We  should  like  to  take  the  whole 
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credit  for  this,  but  we  must  confess  that 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals probably  had  more  to  do  with  it. 
The  Board  will  discontinue  its  efforts  to 
force  the  dismissal  of  the  two  women 
teachers  who  married  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
hibition. This  decision  ought  to  have  a 
good  effect  on  the  school  boards  in  other 
places  who  have  a  prejudice  against  mar- 
ried teachers.  Such  a  rule  is  an  unwar- 
ranted interference  with  the  right  of  the 
individual.  It  may  work  in  any  one  of 
three  different  ways,  but  in  all  these  cases 
its  results  are  evil.  It  either  causes  the 
loss  of  an  efficient  teacher,  or  prevents 
from  marrying  a  woman  who  might  be  a 
good  wife  and  mother,  or  it  leads  to 
clandestine  marriages.  Which  of  these 
three  is  most  injurious  to  the  community 
is  open  to  discussion. 

„  Some    thirty    Chinese 

Justice    Brewer   on  .11  .1 

•L^.  T^    ,     •       are  to  be  deported  as 

Chinese    Exclusion       ,.  1-1  ^  1 

aliens,      altho     they 

claim  to  be  American  citizens,  born  in 
this  country.  They  sought  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  from  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Washington,  but  it  was  denied  them. 
Two  Justices  vigorously  dissented,  and 
Justice  Brewer  said : 

"The  time  has  been  when  many  young  men 
from  China  came  to  our  educational  institu- 
tions to  pursue  their  studies,  when  her  com- 
merce sought  our  shores  and  her  people  came 
to  build  our  railroads,  and  China  looked  upon 
this  country  as  her  best  friend.  If  all  this  be 
reversed  and  this,  the  most  populous  nation  on 
earth,  becomes  the  great  antagonist  of  this  re- 
public, the  careful  student  of  history  will  recall 
the  words  of  Scripture :  '  They  have  sown  the 
wind,  and  they  shall  reap  the  whirlwind,'  and 
for  the  cause  of  such  antagonism  need  look  no 
further  than  the  treatment  accorded  during 
the  last  twenty  years  by  this  country  to  the 
people  of  that  nation." 

Justice  Brewer  says  no  more  than  the 
solemn  truth.  It  is  such  a  warning  as 
we  offered  last  week.  The  present 
Chinese  Ambassador  was  educated  in  this 
country;  where  are  the  Chinese  youth 
studying  here  now  to  be  future  rulers  of 
the  Empire  and  lovers  of  America  ?  They 
have  been  driven  away  by  the  Congres- 
sional blunderheads  that  listened  to  the 
Sand-lotters. 

The  man  who  wants  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  admitted  into  '  Who's  Who," 
with  two  others  selected  by  each  of  them, 


to  form  a  society  something  like  the 
hVench  Legion  of  Honor,  and  wear  a 
button,  has  the  idea  that  men  of  mark 
are  not  so  modest  that  they  would  wish 
to  keep  quiet  about  their  distinctions. 
While  it  is  a  fact  that  the  proposition 
deserves  all  the  ridicule  it  has  received, 
we  are  not  certain  that  true  distinction 
is  so  very  modest,  and,  as  one  write-i 
says,  ''  does  not  wish  to  carry  a  badge." 
Did  our  readers  ever  see  a  college  com- 
mencement, with  the  President  and  pro- 
fessors in  odd  quatre-cornered  hats,  with 
purple,  yellow  and  blue  hoods,  and 
Roman  togas,  for  no  other  purpose  ex- 
cept to  show  off  their  peculiar  distinc- 
tion? They  are  in  ''Who's  Who,"  or 
expect  to  be. 

The  list  of  names  of  college  professors 
and  instructors  given  out  as  having 
signed  a  petition  for  Philippine  independ- 
ence looks  imposing.  For  example,  there 
are  16  names  from  Amherst  College.  We 
have  taken  pains  to  compare  them  with 
the  list  of  professors  and  instructors  in 
the  last  catalog,  which  gives  40  names. 
Of  the  16  alleged  signers,  the  names  of 
8  do  not  appear  in  the  catalog,  leaving  8 
actual  signers  out  of  the  40  on  the  teach- 
ing staff,  one  in  five. 

Aerial  navigation  without  balloons 
makes  progress.  Alexander  Bell,  with 
his  box  kites,  is  showing  how  it  can  be 
done  before  long,  and  Professor  Langley, 
who  has  failed  twice,  reports  thcxt  a  Rus- 
sian captain  has  just  made  a  most  suc- 
cessful ascent  along  the  lines  of  the 
Langley  aerodrome,  the  machine  soaring 
like  a  bird  and  making  sixty  miles  an 
hour.  Very  possibly  our  St.  Louis  Ex- 
position will  mark  the  beginning  of  travel 
by  the  flying  machine. 

An  Irish  Cardinal,  an  Archbishop 
and  various  other  Irish  dignitaries  have 
signed  an  appeal  to  the  Irish  generally 
in  this  country,  begging  them  to  stop 
sending  money  over  to  bring  their  rela- 
tives to  America.  They  are  afraid 
that  Ireland  will  be  depopulated  of  the 
Irish  race.  The  appeal  is  not  likely  to 
be  very  successful.  If  Irishmen,  or 
Englishmen,  or  Italians  can  do  better 
here,  no  Cardinal  ought  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  betterment,  and  Irish-, 
men  here  will  not. 


Ins  uran  ce 


The    Importance   of  Life   Insur- 
ance 

It  would  seem  that  the  importance  of 
life  insurance  had  been  so  frequently 
demonstrated  that  nothing  further  along 
that  line  could  possibly  be  presented.  And 
yet  many  men  with  a  full  realization  of 
what  it  signifies  to  those  dependent  upon 
them  to  be  without  the  protection  af- 
forded by  life  insurance  continue  to  put 
off  obtaining  such  insurance  which  they 
know  they  ought  to  have.  Day  passes 
into  day  and  they  continue  uninsured. 
Death  lurks  in  the  pot,  it  stalks  abroad 
in  the  land;  friends  and  business  asso- 
ciates fall  before  it;  and  still  they  halt 
before  insuring  themselves  against  the 
certainty  of  dying  some  day.  The  life 
insurance  agent  is  treated  with  scant 
courtesy  and  many  men  meet  death  with- 
out having  been  insured.  Procrastina- 
tion is  frequently  the  moving  cause  of 
non-insurance;  and  in  the  face  of  the 
uncertainty  of  life  the  importance  of  the 
procurement  of  a  life  insurance  policy  is 
here  urged  once  more.  It  cannot  be  done 
too  quickly. 

Conflagration  Hazards 

The  Baltimore,  Rochester  and  To- 
ronto conflagrations  have  compelled  un- 
derwriters to  consider  how  best  to  pro- 
vide against  conditions  that  recent  ex- 
perience has  shown  them  may  arise. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Nation- 
al Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  has  ap- 
pointed a  sub-committee  of  twenty  to 
study  conflagration  problems  and  to  con- 
sider what  action  by  the  board  would  be 
advisable  in  view  of  conflagrations  in  the 
larger  cities. 

The  work  of  this  sub-committee 
has  progressed  far  beyond  the  or- 
ganization stage  and  a  detailed  survey 
of  congested  districts  will  be  made  in 
the  near  future. 

Mr.  Henry  Evans,  the  Chairman,  is 
President  of  the  Continental  Insurance 
Company.  He  has  been  exceedingly  ac- 
tive in  the  work  of  the  committee.  In 
a  recent  interview  he  disclaimed  the  idea 
that  the  primary  object  of  the  movement 
inaugurated  by  the  committee  was  rate- 
increasing.  Its  aims  are  far  wider  and 
much  more  comprehensive.  They  include 


the  prevention  of  the  construction  of 
buildings  that  are  referred  to  as  "  con- 
flagration breeders,"  as  well  as  the  im-. 
mediate  improvement  of  the  water  sup- 
ply and  the  efficiency  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment. To  this  end  the  support  of  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  sought  for 
to  minimize  as  far  as  possible  the  con- 
stant menace  presented  by  the  congested 
districts  in  large  cities. 

Endowment    Insurance    for 

Churches 

Endowment  life  insurance  has  a 
growing  popularity  among  Churches.  In 
certain  large  cities  parishes  once  largely 
residential  have  been  persistently  en- 
croached upon  by  business  to  such  an 
extent  that  down  town  churches  in  many 
cases  have  been  deprived  of  a  member- 
ship once  prosperous  and  wealthy  and 
left  with  no  fixed  congregation.  In  some 
cases  of  this  kind  more  or  less  successful 
efforts  have  been  made  to  supply  the 
funds  necessary  to  keep  the  Churches 
going  by  means  of  endowment  policies. 
By  means  of  endowment  insurance 
Church  members  who  are  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  continuing  Church  work  with- 
out regard  to  the  individual  minister  in 
charge  can  provide  against  a  doubtful 
future  by  the  simple  means  of  taking  out 
insurance  upon  the  pastor's  life,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Church,  and  the  money 
will  become  available  just  when  the  need 
of  it  is  greatest. 

Exhibit  of  Accident  Ratios 
President  Dunham,  of  the  Travel- 
ers, during  a  recent  lecture  delivered  by 
him  at  Yale  University  gave  his  own 
company's  accident  experience  in  ratio 
form.  The  figures  in  question  are  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

A     -^     X    ^        ^    J.  .  Percent. 

Accidents  to  pedestrians 24  14 

At  home   (indoors) [\  isiso 

Horses  and  vehicles ,[  18  16 

At  home  (outside) [[  15  98 

Recreation    '/  g'15 

Railroad  travel 4  77 

Bicycle  accidents 4  06 

Street  car  travel ['/  2  74 

Use  of  firearms '//'  ijo 

Animal   bites .'  1*50 

Assaults ' '  1  on 

Steamship   travel ..*..*'  70 

Miscellaneous .!.!*.!  05 

Total .100.00 
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The  Dumping  of  Steel 

There  was  a  conference,  in  London 
two  weeks  ago,  of  steel  manufacturers 
from  the  United  States,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Belgium  and  Great  Britain,  but 
it  seems  to  have  come  to  nothing.  The 
])urpose  of  those  who  suggested  it — said 
to  be  the  members  of  the  German  Steel 
Syndicate — was  to  reach  an  agreement 
that  should  prevent  "  dumping."  This 
would  involve  an  understanding  with 
respect  to  prices  for  export,  and  as  to 
the  defense  of  home  markets.  The 
chief  difficulty  that  confronted  the  con- 
ference was  a  conflict  of  opinion  in  the 
British  steel  industry.  British  manu- 
facturers who  produce  only  crude 
forms  of  steel  would  naturally  like  to 
prevent  the  "  dumping "  of  German 
and  American  billets  or  rods  in  their 
home  market-  But  some  other  manu- 
facturers, who  must  buy  billets,  or 
whose  output  of  finished  products  is  of 
much  greater  importance  than  their 
output  of  crude  forms,  enjoy  this 
"  dumping "  because  it  gives  them 
cheap  raw  material.  It  is  said  that  the 
German  steel  makers  consented  that 
the  proposed  agreement  should  apply 
to  Great  Britain  as  well  as  to  neutral 
markets,  but  that  the  British  industry 
could  not  be  controlled  because  it  was 
not  sufficiently  consolidated. 

What  is  this  "  dumping?  "  An  offi- 
cial report  of  the  German  Association 
of  manufacturers  of  wire  rods  shows 
that  in  six  months  the  association's 
average  price  was  ii2^  per  ton  to  Ger- 
man buyers,  and  only  £y  to  buyers  in 
England  and  other  foreign  countries; 
the  sale  of  22,307  tons  in  Germany  net- 
ting a  profit  of  £58,856,  while  19,524 
tons  were  sold,  or  "  dumped,"  abroad 
at  a  loss  of  more  than  £40,000.  A  year 
and  a  half  ago,  certain  manufacturers 
in  this  country  imported  several  thou- 
sand tons  of  German  billets,  paying  65 
marks  per  ton.  Our  customs  authori- 
ties decided  that  they  must  pay  duties 
on  a  value  of  95  marks,  because  that 
was  the  price  in  the  German  home  mar- 
ket. But  it  was  admitted  that  the  Ger- 
man price  for  export,  the  "  dumping  " 
price,  was  only  65  marks. 

Our  own  manufacturers,  and  espe- 
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dally  the  Steel  Corporation,  have  been 
"  dumping  "  steel  rails,  wire  rods,  nails 
and  other  products  abroad — rails  at 
v$2i.5o  per  ton  in  Canada,  at  $19  in 
Asia,  and  at  similar  prices  elsewhere, 
while  the  uniform  price  at  home  has 
been  $28.  Years  ago,  our  protected 
manufacturers  of  screws  paid  the  Hon. 
Joseph  Chamberlain's  company  £25,- 
000  a  year  to  prevent  him  from 
''  dumping "  screws  here,  and  to  en- 
able them  safely  to  exact  a  high  com- 
bination price  in  the  home  market. 
"  Dumping  "  by  our  manufacturers  in- 
volves injustice  to  American  buyers 
and  consumers.  In  the  approaching 
campaign  we  shall  hear  much  about  it. 
and  about  the  tariff  duties  that  permit 
combinations  thus  to  discriminate 
against  the  people  of  their  own  coun- 
try. 

The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Com- 
pany, capital  $7,500,000,  nearly  half 
of  whose  stock  is  held  by  Charles  M. 
Schwab,  has  passed  its  dividend.  It  paid 
6  per  cent,  last  year. 

.  . .  .The  exports  of  $12,800,000  in 
gold  to  Paris  last  week  broke  all  week- 
ly records.  In  one  week  of  January, 
1895,  $7,700,000  was  shipped,  and  in 
November,  1901,  $7,329,000  was  ex- 
ported on  one  ship. 

....The  Steel  Corporation  has 
bought  from  the  Crucible  Steel  Com- 
pany the  plant  and  outlying  mines  of 
the  Clairton  Steel  Company,  paying 
$1,000,000  and  guaranteeing  the  Clair- 
ton Company's  securities,  which 
amount  to  about  $13,000,000. 

.  . .  .The  steel  billet,  sheet  bar,  struc- 
tural steel  and  steel  plate  pools  have  de- 
cided to  maintain  the  prices  heretofore 
established.  While  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion is  the  dominant  member  of  each  of 
these  combinations,  they  also  include 
substantially  all  the  other  prominent 
manufacturers. 

....  Dividends  and  coupons  an- 
nounced : 

Atch.,  Top.  &  Santa  Fe  R'way  Co.,  No.  7 
Common,  S2.00  per  share,  payable  June  ist. 

Minn.  &  St.  Louis  R.R.  Co.,  Consol.  Mort, 
5  per  cent,  payable  May  ist. 

Nassau  Bank,  4  per  cent.,  payable  May  2d. 

U.  S  Leather  Co.,  Debenture  Coupons,  pay- 
able May  ist. 
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-     ,. ,        ^         Judsfe  Parker  is  still  the 

Candidates  for        ,       ,•  j-j   ^      •  i.i 

,,     „     . ,  leading-  candidate  in  the 

the  Presidency       T-^  ^-  ^  t.    i. 

Democratic     party,  but 

recent  events  and  expressions  of  opinion 
leave  room  for  doubt  as  to  his  nomina- 
tion. The  opponents  of  Mr.  Hearst  in 
several  States  seem  to  prefer  that  anti- 
Hearst  delegations  shall  not  be  in- 
structed, in  order  that  the  question  shall 
remain  open.  This  unwillingness  to  fol- 
low promptly  the  action  of  the  New 
York  convention  is  due  to  the  attitude  of 
Tammany,  the  character  of  the  New 
York  platform,  the  prominence  of  ex- 
Senator  Hill  in  the  movement  for  Par- 
ker, the  selection  of  a  Sugar  Trust  mil- 
lionaire for  chairman  of  the  New  York 
committee,  the  bitter  opposition  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  and,  possibly,  to  the  intrigues  of 
other  candidates.  Mr.  Gorman  permits 
it  to  be  known  that  he  thinks  Judge 
Parker  is  losing  strength,  and  that  he 
would  not  be  surprised  if  the  convention 
should  turn  to  ex-Senator  Charles  A. 
Towne,  formerly  of  Minnesota,  and  now 
a  Tammany  man  selling  bonds  in  Wall 
Street.  In  Indiana,  certain  influential 
politicians  upon  whom  ex-Senator  Hill 
has  relied  for  assistance,  are  saying  that 
if  Judge  Parker^s  nomination  is  to  cause 
Mr.  Bryan  and  his  followers  to  bolt,  the 
Democrats  of  that  State  might  regard 
with  favor  the  candidacy  of  Mayor  Mc- 
Clellan.  A  politician  in  Nebraska,  who 
desired  to  be  a  delegate,  says  that  Mr. 
Bryan  asked  him  if  he  would  stand  by 
him  (Bryan)  in  a  bolt  if  it  should  come  to 
that,  and  that  he  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. The  decision  of  the  convention  will 
probably  be  controlled  by  the  unin- 
structed  delegations,  of  which  Pennsyl- 
vania's is  the  largest.    In  New  York  the 


withdrawal  of  James  T.  Woodward  from 
the  first  place  on  the  electors'  ticket  is 
still  demanded  by  the  Democratic  World 
(which  supports  Judge  Parker),  in  ar- 
ticles of  which  the  following  words  are 
a  sample : 

"  Was  ever  such  imbecility,  impertinence  and 
insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people  per- 
petrated by  a  party  boss  before?  Is  the  State 
to  be  handed  over  to  Roosevelt?  Could  the 
Albany  convention  have  done  anything  more 
completely  justifying  Bryan's  charge  that  Wall 
Street  and  predatory  wealth  are  behind  Hill  ?  " 

Mr.  Hearst  and  his  papers  in  New  York 
and  Chicago  have  been  sued  for  libel 
by  the  New  York  Times,  and  also  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  Times,  Mr.  Ochs,  ow- 
ing to  articles  in  Mr.  Hearst's  papers 
designed  to  create  a  belief  that  the  Times 
is  owned  and  controlled  by  Mr.  August 
Belmont  and  is  employed  to  serve  his 
personal  and  political  interests.  These 
suits  grow  out  of  the  discussion  of  Mr. 
Hearst's  candidacy  and  of  the  candidacy 
of  Judge  Parker,  among  whose  support- 
ers Mr.  Belmont  has  had  some  promi- 
nence.— Mr.  Hearst  appears  to  have  de- 
feated Mayor  Harrison  in  a  contest  for 
control  of  the  delegates  from  Chicago. 
His  friends  assert  that  he  will  have  a 
majority  in  the  State  convention.  Iowa's 
26  delegates  have  been  instructed  for 
Mr.  Hearst  by  a  vote  of  515  to  371.  The 
10  delegates  of  Washington  were  not 
instructed,  but  it  is  said  that  7  of  them 
are  for  his  nomination.  He  lost  the  dele- 
gates of  the  District  of  Columbia,  who 
will  probably  support  Mr.  Gorman.  In 
a  stormy  convention  at  Hartford,  where 
contending  politicians  almost  came  to 
blows,  and  where  the  followers  of  Hearst 
denounced   Parker  as   "  a   candidate  of 
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silence,  on  a  platform  of  evasion,"  the 
delegates  of  Connecticut  were  instructed 
for  Parker  by  a  vote  of  366  to  186. — 
The  continued  suggestion  that  Speaker 
Cannon  should  be  nominated  for  Vice- 
President  has  caused  him  to  make  the 
following  statement  for  publication : 

"  Even  at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  declin- 
ing that  which  I  probably  could  not  get,  if  I 
desired  it,  I  say  most  unequivocally  that  if  the 
nomination  were  tendered  to  me  I  would  not 
accept  it  under  any  circumstances  whatever." 

Mr.  Cannon  is  to  be  permanent  chair- 
man of  the  convention,  and  some  expect 
that  he  will  be  confronted  by  a  unani- 
mous nomination  for  the  second  place  on 
the  ticket.  It  is  now  understood  that 
the  principal  speech  for  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  be  made  by  ex- 
Governor  Black,  of  New  York,  and  that 
among  those  seconding  the  nomination 
will  be  Harry  Stillwell  Edwards,  the  au- 
thor, of  Georgia. — At  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  Socialist  Party,  in  Chi- 
cago, Eugene  V.  Debs  was  nominated 
for  President,  and  Benjamin  Hanford 
for  Vice-President.  After  heated  dis- 
cussion, a  resolution  in  favor  of  labor 
unions  was  adopted  as  part  of  the  plat- 
form by  a  vote  of  107  to  53. 


Judge  Parker's 
Opinions 


Elliot  Danforth,  an  inti- 
timate  friend  of  ex- 
Senator  Hill,  has  pub- 
lished a  long  statement  as  to  the  political 
opinions  of  Judge  Parker,  with  whom,  he 
says,  he  has  discussed  political  questions 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  Judge, 
he  asserts,  is  in  favor  of  reducing  tariff 
duties  that  shelter  Trusts  and  enable  law- 
less capital  to  wring  extortionate  prices 
from  the  consumer.  He  would  "  smite 
the  subsidy  monster  wherever  it  might 
lift  its  head."  Trusts  doing  business  ex- 
clusively within  the  boundaries  of  a  State 
should  be  regulated  and  controlled  by 
that  State,  but  the  Judge  would  have  the 
efforts  of  the  State  supplemented  by  Fed- 
eral authority  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
Sherman  act  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce law  against  Trusts  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce.  He  would  administer 
the  law  not  in  the  interest  of  any  lawless 
element,  whether  it  be  capital  or  labor, 
but  in  the  interests  of  the  law-abiding 
American  people,  thus  "  reversing  a  prece- 
dent recently   established   in   the   \Vhite 


House."  The  Judge,  Mr.  Danforth  says, 
"  doesn't  talk  fight  much,  but,"  he  thinks, 
"  is  always  ready  for  it."  He  believes, 
however,  that  our  safety  as  a  nation  rests 
not  in  armies  or  in  navies,  but  in  the 
supremacy  of  the  moral  law.  Mr.  Dan- 
forth repeats  as  follows  what  Judge 
Parker  said  to  him  a  few  weeks  ago  about 
the  Southern  people  and  the  problem  that 
'*  vexes  "  them  : 

"  Elliot,  they  are  a  great  people ;  they  are 
the  countrymen  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 
and  Madison  and  Jackson  and  Lee.  Their 
courage  and  their  constancy  have  never  failed. 
They  have  changed  velvet  for  homespun,  and 
have  endured  the  pinch  of  honorable  poverty, 
and  are  just  now  beginning  to  reap  the  reward 
of  their  great  sacrifices.  I  have  implicit  faith 
in  their  ability  to  solve  rightly  and  righteously 
the  problems  with  which  they  are  confronted, 
and  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  their  country- 
men at  the  North  to  permit  them  to  solve  those 
problems  unmolested  by  irritating  political  in- 
terference from  the  outside." 

Senator  Aldrich  publishes  a  statement 
in  which  he  predicts  that  the  tariff  will 
be  the  chief  and  probably  the  only  issue 
in  the  campaign.  The  Republican  party, 
he  says,  will  uphold  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection, but  is  not  wedded  to  the  present 
schedules,  and  will  enter  promptly  upon 
the  work  of  revision  whenever  it  can  be 
shown  that  revision  is  required. 

A  Mormon's  .^^    ^Jl^    ^."^^    ^^^^1"^ 

Curious  Testimony    ^"      Washmgton,      last 

week,  concernmg 
Senator  Smoot  and  the  Mormon  Church, 
the  witness  was  Angus  M.  Cannon,  Jr. 
It  was  expected  that  his  testimony  would 
show  that  President  Smith  himself  had 
performed  a  plural  marriage  ceremony 
in  1896,  six  years  after  the  Woodruff 
Manifesto.  But  Mr.  Cannon  said  to  the 
committee  that  he  had  lied  about  the 
marriage  of  his  cousin,  Abram  H.  Can- 
non, to  Lillian  Hamlin.  A  few  weeks 
ago  he  told  the  story  to  Perry  S.  Heath 
and  several  other  Gentiles  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  saying  he  had  seen  the  marriage 
performed  in  the  cabin  of  a  boat  in  which 
President  Smith  and  several  other  Mor- 
mons were  making  a  pleasure  trip  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Catalina  Island,  and  at 
a  distance  of  more  than  three  miles  from 
the  shore.  Abram  H.  Cannon  already 
had  three  wives,  and  one  of  these  (the 
witness's  sister) ,  he  said  in  Salt  Lake  to 
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the  Gentiles,  left  the  cabin  in  anger  when  made  will  be  adjusted  by  President 
the  marriage  took  place.  But  to  the  com-  Roosevelt.  Disbursements  in  Paris  un- 
mittee  this  witness  asserted  that  he  had  der  the  warrant  will  be  made  gradually; 
told  the  story  "  as  a  joke,"  being  under  since  April  8th  the  shipments  of  gold  to 
the  influence  of  hquor.  He  had  not  been  that  city  from  New  York  have  been  $28,- 
with  the  party  on  the  boat,  and  he  did  000,000.  To  Panama  $1,000,000  has  been 
not  know  that  Smith  had  performed  the  paid  on  account.  Congress  gave  to  the 
ceremony.  Still,  he  thought  that  Smith  President  absolute  control  of  the  govern- 
really  had  married  his  cousin  to  Lillian  ment  of  the  canal  zone.  In  conference 
Hamlin.  His  cousin  died  before  the  end  with  Secretary  Taft,  Attorney-General 
of  that  year,  and  Miss  Hamlin  was  pres-  Knox  and  the  Commission,  he  has  been 
ent  in  the  house  during  his  last  illness,  preparing  instructions  for  the  adminis- 
She  had  a  daughter  named  Marva  tration  of  affairs  there,  including  the 
Cannon,  who  was  recognized  as  his  establishment  of  courts, 
cousin's    child    and    so    treated    by    his  - 

cousin's  other  children.     The  witness  is 

not  in  very  good  standing  in  the  Mormon    p    ^     r-  h     "^^  ^^^  recent  session  the 

Church,  partly  because  he  thinks  there  is  q  .  j  .  ,  Legislative  Assembly  of 
"  too  much  Smith  "  in  it.    The  committee  Porto  Rico  appropriated 

pointed  out  that  immediately  upon  his  $5,000  and  provided  for  the  appointment 
arrival  in  Washington  he  had  been  in  of  a  Commission  to  study  the  causes  of 
consultation  with  Senator  Smoot  and  anaemia  and  suggest  a  remedy  for  this 
the  latter's  counsel.  He  asserted,  how-  disease,  to  which  6,708  deaths  (out  of  a 
ever,  that  they  had  not  spoken  to  him  total  of  25,552  in  the  island)  were 
about  his  testimony.  ascribed  last  year.     The  members  of  the 

^  Commission  are  Surgeon  Ashford,  of  the 

army ;  Surgeon  King,  of  the  Marine 
p  .  ^  -  Secretary  Shaw  signed  Hospital  Service,  and  Dr.  Gutierrez,  a 
^  ^  .  p  on  the  7th  inst.  a  Treas-    native  physician.     A  hospital  camp  for 

ury  warrant  for  $40,-  the  Commission's  experiments  has  been 
000,000,  drawn  in  favor  of  J.  P.  Morgan  established  at  Bayamon,  a  few  miles  from 
&  Co.,  special  disbursing  agents  of  the  San  Juan,  and  nearly  a  thousand  pa- 
United  States,  and  to  be  used  in  paying  tients  have  been  treated  there.  The  work 
for  the  Panama  Canal  Company's  rights  already  done  tends  to  confirm  the  belief 
and  property  on  the  Isthmus.  This  is  the  of  Dr.  Ashford  and  Dr.  King  that  the 
largest  warrant  ever  drawn  by  our  Gov-  anaemia  prevailing  in  Porto  Rico  is 
ernment.  One  for  $7,200,000  was  used  caused  by  tiny  parasites  that  destroy  the 
in  1868  for  the  purchase  of  Alaska;  the  red  coloring  matter  of  the  blood.  Fol- 
Halifax  award  required  one  calling  for  lowing  the  expulsion  of  these  parasites 
$5,500,000,  and  the  payment  of  $20,000,-  a  gain  in  vitality  is  observed.  Nearly 
000  to  Spain  was  made  by  means  of  four  two-thirds  of  the  people  are  engaged  in 
warrants  for  $5,000,000  each.  The  war-  agriculture,  and  the  infection  appears  to 
rant  was  delivered  on  the  9th  to  Morgan  be  derived  from  the  soil,  especially  on  the 
&  Co.,  who  deposited  securities  to  the  sugar  and  coffee  plantations.  Owing  to 
value  of  $25,000,000.  Payment  is  to  be  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  laborers — 
made  in  Paris,  where  all  the  arrange-  who  are,  according  to  the  Board  of 
ments  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  Health's  report,  in  a  condition  of  "  chron- 
Pierpont  Morgan,  whose  services,  it  is  ic  semi-starvation  " — they  are  peculiarly 
understood,  have  been  without  expense  to  susceptible  to  such  infection. — The  sugar 
the  United  States.  A  contract  for  pay-  industry  of  Porto  Rico  has  been  greatly 
ment  having  been  made  in  Paris,  the  stimulated  by  annexation,  but  complaint 
Canal  company's  property  on  the  Isthmus  is  made  that  nearly  all  the  land  is  owned 
was  formally  delivered  there  to  the  United  by  Spaniards,  who  are  accustomed  to 
States  on  the  4th,  Major  Brooke  of  the  spend  their  profits  in  Spain  and  other  for- 
Engineer  Corps  taking  possession.  Our  eign  countries.  The  coffee  industry  suf- 
flag  was  then  raised  over  the  canal  offices  fers  from  extreme  depression,  but  the 
in  Panama.  By  agreement  the  company's  islanders  hope  to  gain  a  market  in  the 
claims  for  work  done  since  its  offer  was    States  by  means  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
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tion.  Sea  Island  cotton,  of  which  10,000 
acres  were  planted  last  year,  promises  to 
be  a  profitable  crop.  Capital  from  the 
States  is  needed,  but  very  little  of  it  has 
been  invested. — A  Louisiana  sugar 
planter,  returning"  from  a  visit  to  Cuba, 
advises  the  sugar  producers  of  his  State 
to  move  to  that  island,  where  the  poorest 
sugar  land  needs  to  be  replanted  only 
once  in  eight  years,  and  the  price  of  labor 
is  80  cents  a  day.  Replanting  once  in 
sixteen  years  is  sufificient  on  good  land. 
He  was  impressed  by  the  cleanliness  of 
Havana  and  Santiago,  and  asserted  that 
he  saw  more  dirt  in  seven  blocks  of  one 
street  in  New  Orleans  than  in  the  four 
leading  cities  of  Cuba. — There  was  sub- 
stantially no  legislation  for  the  Philip- 
pines at  the  recent  session  of  Congress. 
The  bill  to  encourage  the  construction  of 
railroads,  to  permit  the  issue  of  bonds 
by  municipalities,  to  enlarge  the  grants 
of  land,  etc.,  was  not  enacted.  The  Court 
of  Claims  at  Washington  upholds  the  col- 
lection of  tariff  duties  upon  goods  im- 
ported from  the  States  into  the  islands  in 
the  interval  between  the  signing  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  and  the  establishment  of 
civil  government.  The  sum  involved  in 
the  case  was  $81,000,  and  it  is  said  that 
similar  claims  pending  exceed  $7,000,000. 
— The  territorial  expenses  of  Hawaii 
were  reduced  by  the  recent  short  session 
of  the  Legislature  from  nearly  $4,000,- 
000  to  about  $2,000,000.  Offices  were 
abolished,  salaries  were  reduced  by  20  per 
cent.,  and  the  Territory  decided  to  dis- 
pense with  its  National  Guard,  Govern- 
ment Band  and  some  other  luxuries. 


,,,    ,  ,  In    accordance    with    the 

VVorkmen   and  -      .  .      .     1      ,    ,1 

„      ,  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
Employers  ^  r  -     , 

recent  convention  of  the 
National  Clothiers'  Association,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  organization  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Rochester 
have  proclaimed  the  *'  open  shop "  in 
their  places  of  business.  They  say  they 
will  fight  for  it  to  the  last,  but  will  neither 
discriminate  against  union  men  nor  make 
any  change  in  hours  or  wages.  The  pro- 
posed strike  of  60,000  employees  has  been 
deferred  to  await  the  result  of  further 
conferences  with  the  employers.  It  is  in 
opposition  to  the  "  open  shop  "  that  5,000 
boilermakers  and  2,000  helpers  are  on 
strike  at  the  shipyards  in  or  near  New^ 


York.  The  "  open  shop  "  was  per/nitted 
by  an  agreement  in  force  during  the  past 
year.  To  a  renewal  of  this  agreement 
the  workmen  object.  A  controversy  in 
Pittsburg,  which  threatened  to  involve 
all  the'  undertakings  of  the  American 
Bridge  Company,  which  is  said  to  be  in- 
terested in  contracts  for  60  per  cent,  of 
all  the  steel-frame  buildings  now  going 
up  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  has 
been  settled  in  favor  of  the  union,  which 
protested  against  the  employment  of  non- 
union men  in  violation  of  an  agreement 
for  the  '*  union  shop." — A  general  strike 
in  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railroad  shops  appears  to  have  been 
averted.  The  machinists  accept  an  in- 
crease of  7  per  cent,  instead  of  the  15 
per  cent,  which  they  demanded,  and  a 
similar  concession  to  the  3,000  car  work- 
ers has  been  made.  On  the  Atchison 
road  about  4,000  machinists  are  still  out ; 
at  Topeka  2,000  were  locked  out  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  strike  there  for  higher  pay 
and  against  the  ''  open  shop."  Many  of 
these  returned  to  work  when  an  oppor- 
tunity was  given.  The  company  says 
that  the  unions  have  shown  their  inability 
to  keep  agreements.  In  New  Mexico  the 
company  obtained  from  Judge  Baker  a 
sweeping  injunction  some  time  ago,  and 
on  the  6th  inst.  he  declined  to  modify 
that  part  of  it  which  forbids  the  strikers 
to  talk  with  the  non-union  men. — An  in- 
teresting suit  is  pending  in  New  York, 
where  two  builders  seek  to  recover  dam- 
ages from  the  officers  of  a  carpenters' 
union  because  the  members  of  the  union 
employed  by  these  builders  quit  work,  un- 
der orders,  to  join  a  sympathetic  strike  in 
behalf  of  a  union  of  plasterers. — It  is 
feared  that  a  disagreement  between  the 
Lake  Carriers'  Association  and  the 
Masters'  and  Pilots'  Union  will  inter- 
rupt traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes,  where 
70  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  is  controlled 
by  the  Association,  and  100,000  em- 
ployees might  be  involved  in  a  strike. 
The  Association,  objecting  to  any  in- 
crease of  wages,  asserts  that  business  is 
dull  and  that  the  carriers'  earnings  are 
declining. 

Liberal  Theology     ^^""^f     are     multiplying 
in  Norway  ^^  /^^OW    that    the    his- 

toric conservatism  of 
the  Norwegian  Church  is  not  able  to 
exclude  progressive  theological  thought. 
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Some  time  ago  Professor  Jaeger  deliv-  was  four  men  killed  and  21  wounded.  The 
ered  an  address  to  the  Theological  So-  Amban,  or  Chinese  envoy  at  the  Lhasan 
ciety  in  Christiania,  in  which  he  declared  Court,  promises  to  meet  the  mission  of 
that  orthodoxy  is  the  enemy  of  genuine  Colonel  Younghusband  at  Gyangtse  with 
Christianity,  mentioning  particularly  the  a  representative  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  but 
dogmas  of  hell,  of  the  absolute  divinity  so  far  he  has  not  appeared.  According 
of  Christ  and  of  the  Trinity.  The  ad-  to  the  British  reports  the  natives  are  very 
dress  attracted  all  the  greater  attention  friendly,  bringing  their  sick  into  camp 
as  Dr.  Jaeger,  who  is  one  of  the  most  to  be  cured  and  trafficking  in  country 
popular  of  the  younger  university  teach-  produce  and  curiosities  with  the  soldiers 
ers,  had  originally  been  an  adherent  of  in  a  bazaar,  which  is  held  daily  just  out- 
the  radical  agnostic.  Dr.  Brandes,  but  side  camp.  To  quote  from  a  recent  tele- 
had  openly  renounced  this  creed  in  favor  gram  from  Colonel  Younghusband : 
of  a  positive  Christianity.  His  position  "To-day  177  Tibetans,  mostly  women,  were 
is,  however,  anything  but  outspoken  ra-  selling  their  goods  there.  Scene  presented  was 
tionalism,  and  he  sees  in  Christ  the  ideal  very  remarkable  and  significant.  British  offi- 
and  therefore  divine  man.  The  move-  cers  and  soldiers,  Sikhs,  Gurkhas  and  Bhutians 
ment  in  favor  of  liberal  theology  was  bargaining  away  peaceably  with  their  foes  of 
fed  by  two  leading  publications,  one  bv  ^  fortnight  ago,  and  giving  sharp  Tibetan  trad- 
Dr.  Forden,  on  ''  The  Old  Testament  in  ^J'  ^^^^bitant  prices  for  vegetables  eggs,  con- 
^,  T  •  1  ^  r  TVT  J  T>  1  >>  J  i.u  dmients,  matches,  cigarets,  carpets,  trmkets, 
the  Light  of  Modern  Research,    and  the  ^^^^^^    ^^^^^^   ^^^^.^^   utensils-even   pemiy 

other    by    Professor    Michelet,    entitled  ^^histles.    Tibetans  are  evidently  born  traders, 

"  Old  Sacred  Things  in  a  New  Light,"  and  they  are  already  sending  to  Phari  for  more 

the  former  being  practically  Wellhausian  goods  from  India." 

t  nd  the  other  Ritschlian  in  tone.      To  _,       _,  .11 

meet    this     movement    a     conservative  The   Gyangtse   monastery  is  under  the 

Christian  congress  was  called,  in  which  ^"J^^^^te  authority  of  the   Tashe    (or 

fully  600  participated,  of  whom  100  were  Teshoo)  Lama,  a  riva  to  the  Dalai  Lama 

clergymen.    The  resolutions  of  the  con-  ^\  Lhasa  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  sec- 

gress  were  sharp  in  their  denunciation  ^1^^  politics,    and    formerly    possessed 

of  modern  theology,  altho  it  is  signifi-  o^.  f Iniost  as  much  power  and  regarded 

cant  that  none  of  the  clergy  of  Chris-  with  equal  veneration  as  an  incarnated 

tiania  took  part  in  the  convention.     Pro-  Buddha       In    fact     from    a    theological 

fessor  Michelet  and  Pastor  Forden  were  Pp^^^  of  view  the  Tashe  Lama  ranks  the 

both  present  and  defended  their  views,  higher,  since  he  is  regarded  as  the  rein- 

The  new  movement  has  established  an  carnation  of  Manjusri  or  Amitabha,  and 

aggressive  organ  in  the  "  Novsk  Virke-  \¥  Dalai  Lama  as  the  reincarnation  of 

blad,"    of    Christiania,    edited    by    the  ^'^  disciple  Avaloskitesvara^  The  Brit- 

versatile  Pastor  Klaveness.  l?h  are  skillfully  playing  off  these  two 

Buddhist     popes     against     each     other. 

*^  Colonel   Younghusband   imposed   a  fine 

Fiehtinc  in     '^^^     British      mission      at  on  the  Gyangtse  monastery  because  some 

Tibet  Gyangtse   was   attacked   on  of  the  monks  were  found  fighting,  but  at 

May  5th  by  the  Tibetans,  in  the  request  of  the  Tashe  Lama  the  fine 

command  of  a  general  from  Lhasa,  who  has  been  remitted.     The  Dalai  Lama  of 

were  repulsed  after  a  hard  fight  of  two  Lhasa    regards    the    Lama    of    Tashe- 

hours    with    a    loss    of    250   killed    and  Lhunpo   as   to   blame   for   allowing  the 

wounded.     On  the  British  side  two  sol-  mission  to  proceed  through  the  territory 

diers  were  wounded.     On  the  following  under  his  control  and  has  deprived  him 

day,    during   a    snowstorm,    the    British  of  all  authority  in  the  Khambajong  dis- 

drove  the  Tibetans  from  a  position  which  trict  as  a  punishment.     This  naturally 

they  were  fortifying  with  walls  at  Karo  inclines  him  still  more  to  the  side  of  the 

Pass,,  between  Gyangtse  and  Lake  Yam-  English.     It  is  recalled  by  the  English 

bok,  16,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  papers  that  when  Warren  Hastings  was 

sea.      The    Tibetans,    numbering    1,500,  Governor-General  of  Bengal  he  sent  two 

held  the  position  for  six  hours,  and  at  envoys  to  Tashe-Lhunpo,  and  maintained 

a  loss  of  nearly  200  men.   The  British  loss  one  there  for  three  months. 
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A  Labor  Cabinet 
in  Australia 


TK     A  »,•  There  has  been  almost  per- 

petual  warfare  against  the 
Achinese  by  the  Dutch  in  Sumatra  for 
over  thirty  years,  and  the  engagement  re- 
ported last  month  shows  that  their  bravery 
and  spirit  of  independence  are  as  strong 
as  ever.  A  body  of  Achinese  occupying 
a  strongly  fortified  position  in  the  Gajo- 
cloeas  district  were  attacked  by  the  Dutch 
troops  and  were  not  dislodged  until  they 
had  lost  541  of  their  number.  The  Dutch 
loss  was  three  men  killed  and  twenty-five 
wounded.  A  month  later,  about  May  2d, 
a  similar  fight  occurred  in  which  the 
Dutch  attacked  the  Achinese  at  Tjantoe, 
and  captured  the  position  after  a  desperate 
engagement,  in  which  190  natives  were 
killed.  The  Dutch  lost  seven  men  killed 
and  five  officers  and  38  men  wounded. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  subdue  these  Mohammedan  Malays 
the  Dutch  have  sacrificed  $100,000  and 
12,000  lives.  The  last  important  out- 
break occurred  in  1901. 

The  election  of  last  De- 
cember so  largely  in- 
creased the  representa- 
tion of  the  Labor  Party  that  it  held  the 
balance  of  power,  and  it  was  evidently 
only  a  matter  of  time  when  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mr.  Deakin  would  be  defeated 
by  the  combination  of  the  free  traders  of 
the  Opposition  with  the  Labor  members. 
On  April  22d  this  crisis  occurred  and  the 
Government  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
38  to  29.  The  Ministry  resigned,  and  a 
Labor  Cabinet  was  formed,  with  Mr. 
Watson  as  Premier  and  Treasurer.  At 
the  instance  of  the  new  Premier  the  Fed- 
eral Parliament  adjourned  on  April  27th 
until  May  1 8th,  to  give  time  for  the 
preparation  of  a  party  program.  The 
immediate  issue  was  on  a  labor  amend- 
ment offered  to  the  Conciliation  and  Ar- 
bitrations Bill,  which  proposed  to  extend 
the  scope  of  this  bill  to  include  the  em- 
ployees of  the  state  railways.  The  bill 
was  similar  to  the  well-known  Industrial 
Arbitration  Act  of  New  South  Wales,  by 
which  the  arbitration  courts  are  empow- 
ered to  regulate  all  such  questions  as 
wages,  hours,  the  employment  of  non- 
union men,  etc.  The  extension  of  such 
an  act  to  the  employees  of  the  railways 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  several 
states    of    the    commonwealth    involved 


constitutional  and  practical  difficulties  of 
considerable  complexity.  It  was  ques- 
tioned by  those  opposed  to  the  measure 
whether  the  constitution  permitted  inter- 
ference by  the  Federal  Government  with 
the  contracts  made  by  one  of  the  states 
with  its  employees,  and  what  power  there 
was  to  enforce,  for  example,  a  ruling  of 
the  court  requiring  a  state  to  raise  the 
wages  of  the  men.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  power  to  legis- 
late ''  for  the  peace,  order  and  good  gov- 
ernment of  the  commonwealth  with  re- 
spect to  trade  and  commerce  among  the 
states  "  is  granted  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  argued  that  a  strike  on 
the  railways  of  a  single  state  could  not 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  general 
traffic  of  the  commonwealth. 


Th    c    tur     f     ^^^  official   report   of 

X?        \AT        nu        the  battle  of  the  Yalu 
Feng-Wang-Cheng  ,  ,    - 

cuts  the  ground  from 
under  the  attempts  made  by  the  Russians 
to  minimize  the  affair  by  claiming  that 
it  was  a  prearranged  retreat.  So  far  from 
offering  a  merely  nominal  resistance  to 
harass  the  Japanese  in  crossing  the  river, 
General  Zassalitch  stubbornly  held  Ku- 
liencheng  and  other  bights  against  a 
force  outnumbering  his  own  five  to  one. 
The  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Rifle  Regi- 
ments of  the  Eastern  Siberians  were  al- 
most surrounded  by  the  Japanese  and  had 
to  cut  their  way  out  by  a  desperate  bayo- 
net charge,  in  which  the  soldiers  were 
preceded  by  a  priest,  Tcherbackoffsky, 
holding  up  the  cross  until  he  fell, 
wounded  by  two  balls.  According  to  the 
official  report  the  Russians  lost  on  April 
30th  and  May  I  St  70  superior  and  subaltern 
officers  and  2,397  nien,  killed,  wounded 
or  prisoners.  Of  these  1,081  were  left 
on  the  battlefield.  There  were  about 
10,000  men  engaged  on  the  Russian  side. 
The  Russians  retired  to  Feng-Wang- 
Cheng,  on  the  road  to  Pekin  and 
Mukden,  where  it  was  expected  that  they 
would  make  a  stand,  as  this  important 
point  is  in  a  mountainous  region,  ap- 
proachable only  through  deep-cut  rav- 
ines ;  but  General  Kuropatkin  ordered  it 
vacated,  and  on  May  6th  the  Japanese, 
who  had  approached  it  with  great  caution 
in  two  columns,  supported  by  batteries, 
occupied  the  town.  There  was  some 
fighting  and  the  Russians  destroyed  such 
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stores  as  they  could  not  carry  away. 
The  Russians  fell  back  toward  the  north- 
west in  the  direction  of  Mukden,  and  may 
attempt  to  hold  Mao-Tien-Ling  Pass  or 
Tien-Chori-Chan  Pass  still  further  west, 
which  is  connected  with  the  Russian  base, 
Liao-Yang,  by  a  branch  railroad.  The 
importance  of  the  Japanese  advance  to 
Feng-Wang-Cheng  is  that  it  enables 
them  to  co-operate  with  the  force  landed 
on  the  Liao-Tung  peninsula  north  of 
Port  Arthur,  thus  giving  them  practical 


Peninsula,  north  of  Port  Arthur,  and 
on  Friday,  May  6th,  the  railroad  was  cut 
at  Polantien.  The  last  train  which  passed 
before  the  track  was  torn  up  was  rid- 
dled with  bullets,  and  the  train  before 
this  bore  General  Alexieff,  Grand  Duke 
Boris  and  staff,  and  military  money  chest 
to  Mukden.  The  Japanese  are  reported 
to  have  landed  10,000  men  at  Kinchau 
Bay,  the  same  number  at  Fuchau  and  700 
at  Pitsewo.  The  first  landing  was  made 
at   Pitsewo,  as  in   1894.     The  steamers 
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control  of  the  whole  of  Southern  Man- 
churia. Niuchwang  will  probably  be 
evacuated  without  a  struggle,  altho  it  has 
recently  been  intrenched  and  strongly 
reinforced.  The  forts  have  been  dis- 
mantled, the  artillery  placed  on  trains, 
and  many  of  the  troops  have  already  left 
for  Mukden.  The  Russian  gunboat 
"  Sivoutch,"  which  is  in  the  ice  of  the 
river  there,  will  have  to  be  abandoned  or 
destroyed. 

Port  Arthur  Simultaneously  with  the  ad- 
Cut  Off  vance  to  Feng- Wang-Cheng 
•  a  second  Japanese  army  was 
landed    on  both    sides    the    Liao-Tung 


''  Hong  Kong  "  and  "  Nippon  "  arrived 
at  that  point  in  the  afternoon  of  May 
5th,  and  after  a  bombardment  of  the 
Russian  patrols  by  three  gun  boats,  the 
marines  plunged  into  the  water,  breast 
deep,  and  waded  ashore.  As  soon  as  the 
Japanese  flag  was  seen  flying  from  the 
hills  the  troops  disembarked,  being  forced 
to  wade  a  thousand  yards  as  it  was  low 
tide.  At  the  same  time  another  force  was 
landed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  penin- 
sula at  Fuchau  (Foo-Chow),  less  than 
100  miles  north  of  Port  Arthur.  Land- 
ings were  also  made  at  Port  Adams  and 
Kinchau,  which  is  just  north  of  Dalny 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Liao-Tung 
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Peninsula.     From  these  points  the  Jap- 
anese  have    moved   south   and   invested 
Dahiy,  on  TaHenwan   (Tahen  Bay),  the 
most  important  of  the  new  Russian  com- 
mercial ports.     Dalny  is  not  well  forti- 
fied, as  it  was  supposed  to  be  protected 
by  its  proximity  to  the  naval  station  at 
Port  Arthur,  and  no  resistance  was  of- 
fered.      The     number     of    troops     be- 
sieged   in    Port    Arthur    under    General 
Stoessel  is  variously  estimated  between 
the  limits  of  5,000  and  10,000.     A  de- 
termined efifort  was  made  to  close  the 
harbor    on    May    3d,  and,  according  to 
Japanese  accounts,  it  was  successful,  but 
the   Russians   assert   that   there   is   still 
room  in  the  channel  for  the  passage  of 
ships.    The  blockading  flotilla,  consisting 
of  twelve  merchantmen  loaded  with  stone 
and  manned  by  volunteer  crews,  started 
for   Port   Arthur   on    Monday   evening, 
but   were   separated   by   a   gale.     Com- 
mander   Hayashi,    in    command    of   the 
naval  escort,  signaled  all  night  for  them 
to  abandon  the  expedition,  but  the  boats 
were  driven  too  far  apart  to  receive  the 
orders  and  each  proceeded  independently 
in  the  morning  toward  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor.     The  first,  the  "  Mikawa," 
forced  its  way  into  the  inner  channel, 
where  it  was  anchored,  blown    up    and 
sunk,  the  crew  climbing  up  the  mast  and 
cheering  for  Japan.     Seven  of  the  other 
vessels  were  sunk,  either  by  their  own 
crews  or  the  Russians,  near  the  entrance. 
The   crews   showed   great   courage   and 
skill,  for  the  harbor  was  thoroughly  pro- 
tected by  mines  and  booms.    An  incessant 
fire,  directed  by  searchlights,  was  brought 
to    bear    upon   the   blockading   vessels, 
which  caused  'great  loss  of  life  to  the 
Japanese,  altho  it  is  not  known  how  many 
escaped  by  swimming  or  were  captured. 
Many  of  the  sailors  who    reached    the 
shore   refused  to  surrender,  and  either 
died  fighting  or  by  suicide.    The  average 
tonnage  of  the  ships  sunk  was  over  2,000 
tons. 

„.     .  ^   .       The  proposition  of  the  Brit- 
Zionists  in      .   ,     ^      ^  ^  ^         .  . 

Afri  a  '^  Government  to  give  the 
Zionists  land  in  Africa  for  a 
Jewish  colony  has  been  accepted  and 
the  land  selected.  It  is  a  tract  of  5,000 
square  miles  northeast  of  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza,    including   the    Nandi   plateau; 


fertile,  well  watered,  forested  and  al- 
most uninhabited.  It  is  only  five  miles 
distant  from  the  Uganda  Railway,  and 
thirty  hours  by  rail  from  the  coast.  If 
the  colony  prospers  the  concession  may 
be  enlarged  to  include  a  port  on  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  A  committee  will 
start  in  June  to  examine  the  site,  and 
Dr.  Herzl  will  soon  address  mass  meet- 
ings in  London  in  favor  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  Zionist  movement  was 
started  to  provide  a  place  of  refuge  for 
persecuted  Jews  from  all  over  the 
world  by  refounding  the  Jewish  nation 
in  Palestine,  but  the  attention  of  the 
leaders  has  recently  been  diverted  to 
the  more  practicable  plan  of  establish- 
ing the  colony  in  East  Africa  instead. 
This  change  of  purpose  caused  great 
resentment  among  many  of  the  Zion- 
ists by  those  whose  religious  and  racial 
aspirations,  based  on  the  biblical 
prophecies,  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  actual  return  to  the 
original  Zion,  and  those  who  have 
favored  the  African  scheme  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient  have  been  accused  of 
being  traitors  to  their  cause.  One  of 
these  zealous  Zionists  a  few  months 
ago  attempted  to  kill  Dr.  Max  Nordau 
on  account  of  this. 

The  outbreak  of  the  na- 
tives in  Southern  Nigeria 
is  proving  to  be  a  very 
serious  thing.  The  Okpotos  ought  to  in- 
spire as  much  respect  in  the  British  as  the 
Zulus,  for  they,  too,  have  shown  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  break  a  British 
square.  The  punitive  expedition  sent 
against  them  has  met  with  a  severe  re- 
verse on  account  of  the  fierce  fighting  of 
the  natives,  who  penetrated  to  the  center 
of  the  square  and  killed  many  of  the  sol- 
diers. The  rising  was  secretly  concerted 
by  a  society  known  as  "  the  Silent  Ones," 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out 
all  the  Europeans.  The  members  of  this 
society  are  under  vows  never  to  speak, 
but  use  sign  language.  They  massacred 
two  British  officers  and  a  number  of  na- 
tive soldiers  and  Christians,  and  the  mis- 
sion property  at  Akwuku  was  destroyed. 
The  missionaries  escaped  to  Assaba  in 
safety.  This  is  the  third  rising  in  the 
Assaba  Hinterland  since  1898. 
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The  New   Evangelism 

BY  WALTER  RAUSCHENBUSCH 

Discussed  hy  Russell  H.  Conicell,  William  R.  Richards  and  William  8.  Rainsford. 

[Professor  Rauschenbusch  is  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Church  History  in 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary  (Baptist).  Prom  1886-97  he  was  pastor  of  a  working 
people's  church  on  the  West  Side  of  New  York  City,  where  he  shared  the  life  of  the 
working  people  and  was  deeply  interested  in  social  problems.  We  consider  the  following 
article  from  his  pen  of  very  great  importance,  and  have  accordingly  asked  Mr.  Conwell, 
the  pastor  of  the  most  successful  Protestant  church  in  America  in  point  of  numbers ; 
and  Dr.  Rainsford  and  Dr.  Richards,  the  ministers  of  the  most  successful  Episcopal  and 
Presbyterian  churches  in  New  York  City,  to  comment  upon  it. — Editor.] 

THE  present  interest  in  the  ''  New  and  control.  In  the  same  way  humanity 
EvangeHsm  "  is  almost  wholly  an  must  reconstruct  its  moral  and  religious 
expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  synthesis  whenever  it  passes  from  one 
the  old  evangelism,  the  waning  power  era  to  another.  When  all  other  depart- 
of  which  is  generally  conceded.  There  ments  of  life  and  thought  are  silently 
is  as  yet  no  new  evangelism  before  us  changing  it  is  impossible  for  religion 
which  we  might  adopt ;  we  are  only  wish-  to  remain  unaffected.  The  Gospel,  to 
ing  that  there  might  be.  Our  concep-  have  power  over  an  age,  must  be  the 
tions  of  what  it  ought  to  be  are  vague,  as  highest  expression  of  the  moral  and  re- 
all  ideas  about  the  future  necessarily  are,  ligious  truths  held  by  that  age.  If  it  lags 
but  that  is  no  cause  for  belittling  the  cur-  behind  and  presents  outgrown  concep- 
rent  inquiry.  It  is  one  of  the  most  im-  tions  of  life  and  duty,  it  is  no  longer  in 
portant  topics  that  could  be  discussed,  the  full  sense  the  Gospel.  Christianitv 
I  shall  attempt  in  the  following  discus-  itself  lifts  the  minds  of  men  to  demand 
sion  to  apply  the  same  method  of  his-  a  better  expression  of  Christianity.  If 
torical  investigation  to  this  great  and  the  official  wardens  of  the  Gospel  from 
threatening  fact  of  contemporary  re-  selfish  motives  or  from  conservative 
ligious  history  which  would  be  applied  veneration  for  old  statements  refuse  to 
to  a  fact  of  equal  importance  in  a  past  let  the  spirit  of  Christ  flow  into  the 
era.  larger   vessels    of   thought    and    feeling 

The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  one  and  im-  which  God  himself  has  prepared  for  it, 
mutable ;  the  comprehension  and  ex-  they  are  warned  by  finding  men  turn 
pression  of  it  in  history  has  been  of  from  their  message  as  sapless  and  power- 
mfinite  variety.  No  individual,  no  less.  The  most  familiar  instance  is  that 
Church,  no  age  of  history  has  ever  com-  of  the  Revival  of  Learning  and  the  re- 
prehended the  full  scope  of  God's  sav-  pudiation  of  medieval  religion  and 
ing  purposes  in  Jesus  Christ.  Neither  theology  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
has  any   proclaimed  it  without   foreign  centuries. 

admixtures  that  clogged  and  thwarted  We  are  to-day  passing  through  an  his- 
it.  A  fuller  and  purer  expression  of  the  torical  transition  as  thorough  and  im- 
evangel  has  therefore  always  been  possi-  portant  as  any  in  history.  The  last 
ble  and  desirable.  It  is  on  the  face  of  it  125  years  have  swept  us  through  pro- 
unlikely  that  the  Gospel  as  commonly  found  changes  in  every  direction, 
understood  by  us  is  the  whole  Gospel  or  World-wide  commerce  and  the  imperial- 
a  completely  pure  Gospel.  It  is  a  lack  istic  policy  of  the  Christian  nations  have 
of  Christian  humility  to  assume  that  our  made  the  problems  of  international  and 
Gospel  and  the  Gospel  are  identical.  inter-racial      relations      urgent.        The 

Every  individual  reconstructs  his  com-  Church  responded  by  a  new  movement 
prehension  of  life  and  duty,  of  the  world  of  world-wide  missions,  but  it  has  failed 
and  God,  as  he  passes  from  one  period  hitherto  to  Christianize  international 
of  development  to  the  next.  If  he  fails  politics.  The  monarchical  s^•stem,  so  in- 
to do  so,  his  religion  will  lose  its  grasp  timately  connected  with  ancient  religion, 
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has  crumbled  and  democracy  has  taken  of   the   people    from    the    Church   as   a 

its  place ;  but  the  Church  has  not  broad-  mysterious    dispensation    of    Providence 

ened   its  ethical   teaching  to  any  great  against  which  we  are  helpless.     Effects 

extent   to  meet  the  new   duties  of   the  do  not  happen  without  causes,  and  God's 

citizen-kings.     It  still  confines  its  ethics  reign  is  a  reign  of  law.     In  short,  no 

to  the  personal  and  family  life.     In  in-  small  or  local  or  passing  cause  will  ex- 

dustry  and  commerce  there  has  been  a  plain  so  large  a  fact  as  the  present  condi- 

vast  increase  in  the  production  of  wealth  tion  of  the  Church. 

and  a  shifting  it  its  distribution,  but  the  Now,  apply  this  to  evangelism.  Evan- 
Church  has  furnished  no  adequate  prin-  gelism  is  only  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
ciples  either  for  the  distribution  or  the  Church,  and  it  is  driven  by  the  weight 
consumption  of  wealth.  We  are  emerg-  back  of  it.  The  evangelizing  power  of 
ing  from  the  era  of  individualism.  The  the  Church  depends  on  its  moral  prestige 
principle  of  co-ordination,  co-operation  and  spiritual  authority.  Every  evangel- 
and  solidarity  is  being  applied  in  ever  ist  banks  on  the  accumulated  moral  capi- 
widening  areas  and  is  gaining  remark-  tal  of  the  Church  Universal, 
able  hold  on  the  spirits  of  men.  The  There  are  two  kinds  of  evangelization. 
Church  is  applying  that  principle  in  its  The  one  proclaims  new  truth,  as  Jesus 
organization,  but  its  message  is  still  did  to  his  nation,  or  Paul  to  the  Gentiles, 
chiefly  on  the  basis  of  individualism.  or  as  a  missionary  does  to  the  heathen. 

It  is  not  strange  if  the  message  of  the  The  other  summons  men  to  live  and  act 

Church  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  a  according  to  the  truth  which  the  Church 

movement  so  rapid.     But  neither  is  it  has  previously  instilled  into  their  minds 

strange  if  humanity,  amid  the  pressure  and  which  they  have  long  accepted  as 

of  such  new  problems,  fails  to  be  stirred  true.     The  latter  is,  on  the  whole,  the 

and  guided  by  statements  of  truth  that  kind  which  we  have  to  do.     To  be  ef- 

were    adequate    to    obsolete    conditions,  fective,  evangelism  must  appeal  to  mo- 

The  Church  is  in  the  position  of  a  mother  tives    which  powerfully  seize  men,  and 

talking  to  her  son  of  seventeen,  as  if  he  it  must  hold  up  a  moral  standard  so  high 

were  still  twelve.    What  she  says  is  good  above  their  actual  lives  that  it  will  smite 

and  loving,  but  it  is  not  what  the  boy  them   with   conviction   of   sin.      If   the 

with    his    new    passions    and    problems  motives  urged  seem  untrue  or  remote,  or 

needs.  if  the  standard  of  life  to  which  they  are 

The  present  paralysis  of  the  churches  summoned  is  practically  that  on  which 

aflfects    all    Western    Christendom    and  they  are  living,  the  evangelistic  call  will 

only  a  cause  co-terminous  with  modern  have   little  power.     The  two  questions 

civilization   will   explain   it.     Communi-  which  every  Christian  worker  should  in- 

ties  are  affected  in  just  the  degree  in  vestigate  for  himself  are  these:  Are  the 

which  they  are  affected  by  the  progress  traditional  motives  still  effective?     And 

of  civilization — the  backward  countries  is  the  moral   standard  held  up  by  the 

and  rural  communities  least,  the  indus-  Church  such  as  to  induce  repentance? 

trial   cities   most.      State   churches   and  The  motives  urged  at  any  time  will 

free  churches  alike  feel  the  drag.     It  is  vary  with  the  preacher  and  the  audience, 

not  because  the  religious  spirit  has  failed,  and  there  will  always  be  a  large  measure 

It  nms  surprisingly  strong,  but  it  runs  of  truth   and  power  even  in  the  most 

largely  outside  of  the  churches.    Neither  defective  preaching  that  touches  human 

is  the  trouble  due  to  lack  of  piety  in  the  nature  at  all.     Yet  there  is  a  change  in 

ministry,  for,  on  the  whole,  we  are  as  emphasis  from  age  to  age.    Within  our 

good  as  our  fathers.     We  are  told  that  own  memory  the  fear  of  hell  and  the 

the  Gospel  has  always  met  with  indiffer-  desire  for  bliss  in  heaven  have  strangely 

ence  and  hostility.     But  is  this  to-day  a  weakened,  even  with  men  who  have  no 

persecution   for   righteousness'   sake,   so  doubt  of  the  reality  of  hell  and  heaven, 

that  Jesus  would  call  us  blessed  for  en-  On  the  other  hand,  the  insistence  on  pres- 

during  it,  or  is  it  a  case  where  the  salt  ent    holiness   and    Christian    living   has 

is  trodden  under  foot  of  men,  because  strengthened.      Good     men     give     less 

it  has  lost  it's  saltness?     The  worst  ex-  thought  to  their  personal  salvation  than 

planation  is  that  which  shrugs  its  sould-  our  fathers,  but  their  sympathy  for  the 

ers  and   regards  the   present  alienation  sorrows    of    others    is    more    poignant. 
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Past  Christianity  has  developed  in  us  a  general,  the  community  has  risen  toward 
love  for  our  fellows  and  a  sense  of  the  level  of  the  Church  in  private  and 
solidarity  so  strong  that  they  demand  domestic  virtue,  and  the  Church  has 
to  be  considered  in  every  religious  ap-  drifted  toward  the  level  of  the  respecta- 
peal.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  con-  ble  community  in  regard  to  amusements. 
ceal  from  ourselves  that  the  old  "  scheme  As  a  result  of  both  movements  the  gap 
of  salvation "  seems  mechanical  and  re-  has  lessened.  The  morality  of  the 
mote,  and  its  effectiveness  as  a  motive  Church  is  not  much  more  than  what 
depends  largely  on  the  past  teaching  of  prudence,  respectability  and  good  breed- 
it,  which  is  stored  in  our  minds.  The  ing  also  demand.  Nor  is  the  morality  of 
sense  of  great  coming  changes,  begotten  church  members  generally  distinguished 
by  a  better  knowledge  of  the  plastic  possi-  by  the  glow  of  spiritual  fervor.  There  \s 
bilities  of  mankind,  is  strong  upon  us.  less  family  worship  and  prayerful  life 
We  have  a  new  hope  for  humanity  such  than  with  our  fathers.  But  with  this 
as  has  long  existed  only  where  the  mil-  moral  outfit  can  the  Church  authorita- 
lennial  hope  was  a  vital  thing.  tively   say   to   the   world,   "  Repent   and 

Even  so  brief  an  enumeration  must  become  like  me  ?  " 
make  us  feel  that  some  motives  are  drop-  When  we  pass  from  private  and  do- 
ping away,  because  they  were  narrow  mestic  life  to  political  and  business  life 
and  incompletely  Christian,  and  larger  the  matter  is  worse.  About  the  most 
and  more  truly  Christ-like  motives  are  pressing  questions  arising  there  the 
offering  themselves.  It  should  be  the  Church  as  a  body  is  dumb.  It  has  noth- 
scientific  effort  of  every  Christian  worker  ing  to  say  about  the  justice  of  holding 
to  observe  what  motives  are  to-day  really  land  idle  in  crowded  cities,  of  appro- 
effective  with  the  young  and  thoughtful  priating  the  unearned  increment  in  land 
piinds  who  represent  the  present  and  values,  of  paying  wages  fixed  by  the 
future.  The  fact  that  some  evangelists  hunger  of  the  laborers  and  taking  the 
who  are  determined  in  repudiating  any-  surplus  of  their  output  as  "  profits,"  or  of 
thing  that  savors  of  *'  modern  thought "  cornering  the  market  in  the  necessaries 
are  so  effective  in  urging  the  old  motives  of  life.  It  feels  restless  about  some  glar- 
does  not  invalidate  what  we  have  said,  ing  evils  like  child-labor,  but  only  mod- 
In  every  large  city  there  are  many  men  erately  so.  Individuals  in  the  Church 
who  belong  to  the  old  time  and  are  un-  are  intelligent  and  active,  but  the  Church, 
touched  as  yet  by  the  new.  They  re-  both  as  an  organized  body  and  as  a  cor- 
spond  joyfully  to  the  ideas  in  which  their  porate  spiritual  force,  is  inert.  The 
Christian  life  was  nurtured  and  in  which  moral  guide  of  humanity  is  silent  where 
their  holiest  memories  are  enshrined,  authoritative  speech  is  to-day  most 
But  there  are  other  men  who  comxC  once  needed.  Where  it  does  speak,  it  is  often 
and  then  stay  away,  because  they  hear  on  the  wrong  side.  When  we  consider 
nothing  to  which  they  can  respond.  And  the  ideas  prevalent  in  the  churches,  their 
these  men  are  not  counted.  Moreover,  personnel,  and  their  sources  of  income, 
the  strong  personality  of  the  evangelist  has  the  Church  a  message  of  repentance 
may  count  for  more  than  anything  he  and  an  evangel  for  this  modern  world? 
says.  One  important  and  growing  class  in 

What  about  the  moral  standard  held  our  population  is  largely  alienated  from 
up  by  the  Church  in  its  teaching  and  in  the  Church — namely,  the  industrial  wage- 
its  collective  life?  Can  she  summon  workers.  The  alienation  is  most  com- 
men  to  repentance  by  it?  plete  where  the  industrial  development 

The  moral  teaching  of  the  Church  in  under  the   capitalistic   system  has  most 

the  past  has  dealt  with  private  and  family  completely  run  its  course.     In  our  coun- 

life.     It  has  boldly  condemned  drunken-  try  that  alienation  has  begun  within  the 

ness,  sexual  impurity,  profanity;  it  has  last  generation,  during  which  this  class 

fostered  gentleness  and  pity,  and  it  has  has  become  a  class,  and  the  process  is  not 

been  largely  successful  in  this  teaching,  yet     complete.      This     constitutes     the 

It  has  also  drawn  the  line  against  Sab-  spiritual  barrier  to  evangelistic  efforts  as 

bath  breaking,  dancing,  card-playing  and  soon  as  they  go  beyond  the  young  people 

theater-going,  but  it  has  not  been   sue-  of  the  families  already  in  the  churches, 

cessful    in    maintaining    that    line.     In  Our  evangelistic  call  strikes  an  invisible 
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wall  and  comes  back  in  hollow  echoes. 
It  is  an  untrue  and  cruel  charge  to  say 
that  the  Church  workers  have  not  done 
their  best  to  reach  the  people.  The  ef- 
forts of  the  churches  in  the  great  cities 
for  the  last  generation  have  perhaps 
never  been  paralleled.  And  yet  they  are 
futile.  This  is  one  of  the  most  stunning 
and  heart-rending  facts  in  all  our  life. 

The  Church  has  passed  under  the 
spiritual  domination  of  the  commercial 
and  professional  classes.  I  do  not  mean 
that  they  alone  compose  its  membership ; 
but  they  furnish  its  chief  support,  do  its 
work,  and  their  ethics  and  views  of  life 
determine  the  thought  of  the  Church 
more  than  we  realize.  This  is  not  due  to 
any  wrongful  attempt  to  make  the 
Church  subservient,  but  rather  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  the  dominant  classes  in 
all  industrial  nations,  in  literature  and 
politics,  as  well  as  in  the  Church.  Now 
the  stratification  of  society  is  becoming 
more  definite  in  our  country,  and  the 
people  are  growing  more  conscious  of 
it.  The  industrial  conflicts  make  them 
realize  how  their  interests  diverge  from 
those  of  the  commercial  class.  As  that 
consciousness  increases,  it  becomes 
harder  for  the  two  classes  to  meet  in  the 
expression  of  Christian  faith  and  love — in 
prayer  meetings,  for  instance.  When 
the  Christian  business  man  is  presented 
as  a  model  Christian,  working  people  are 
coming  to  look  with  suspicion  on  these 
samples  of  our  Christianity.  I  am  not 
justifying  that,  but  simply  stating  the 
fact.  They  disapprove  of  the  Christian- 
ity of  the  churches,  not  because  it  is  too 
good,  but  because  it  is  not  good  enough. 
The  working  people  are  now  developing 
the  principle  and  practice  of  solidarity, 
which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
potent  ethical  forces  of  the  future,  and 
which  is  essentially  more  Christian  than 
the  covetousness  and  selfishness  which 
we  regard  as  the  indispensable  basis  of 
commerce.  If  this  is  a  correct  diagnosis 
of  our  condition,  is  it  strange  that  the 
Church  is  unable  to  evangelize  a  class 
alienated  from  it  by  divergent  class  in- 
terest and  class  morality  ? 

Let  us  sum  up.  The  powerlessness  of 
the  old  evangelism  is  only  the  most  strik- 
ing and  painful  demonstration  of  the 
general  state  of  the  churches.  Its  cause 
it  not  local  nor  temporary.  It  does  not 
lie  in  lack  of  hard  work  or  of  prayer  or 


of  keen  anxiety.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that 
modern  life  has  gone  through  immense 
changes  and  the  Church  has  not  kept 
pace  with  it  in  developing  the  latent 
moral  and  spiritual  resources  of  the  Gos- 
pel which  are  needed  by  the  new  life.  It 
has  most  slighted  that  part  of  the  Gospel 
which  our  times  most  need.  It  lacks  an 
ethical  imperative  which  can  induce  re- 
pentance. In  private  life  its  standard 
differs  little  from  respectability.  In 
commerce  and  industry,  where  the  un- 
solved and  painful  problems  lie,  it  has 
no  clear  message,  and  often  claims  to  be 
under  no  obligation  to  have  one.  In  the 
State  Churches  the  State  has  dominated ; 
in  the  free  Churches  the  capitalist  class 
dominates.  Both  influences  are  worldly — 
in  favor  of  things  as  they  are  and  against 
the  ideals  which  animate  the  common 
people.  The  people  are  becoming  daily 
more  sensitive  to  the  class  cleavage  of 
society.  The  Church  suffers  under  the 
general  resentment  against  the  class  with 
which  it  is  largely  identified.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of 
free  inquiry  engendered  by  modern 
science  neutralizes  the  dogmatic  author- 
ity with  which  the  Church  has  been 
accustomed  to  speak. 

The  new  evangelism  which  shall  over 
come  these  barriers  and  again  exert  the 
full  power  of  the  Gospel  cannot  be  made 
to  order  nor  devised  by  a  single  man. 
It  will  be  the  slow  product  of  the  fear- 
less thought  of  many  honest  men.  It 
will  have  to  retain  all  that  was  true  and 
good  in  the  old  synthesis,  but  advance 
the  human  conception  of  salvation  one 
stage  closer  to  the  divine  conception.  It 
will  have  to  present  a  conception  of  God, 
of  life,  of  duty,  of  destiny,  to  which  the 
best  religious  life  of  our  age  will  bow. 
It  will  have  to  give  an  adequate  definition 
of  how  a  Christian  man  should  live  under 
modern  conditions,  and  then  summon 
men  to  live  so. 

A  compelling  evangel  for  the  working 
class  will  be  wrought  out  only  by  men 
who  love  that  class,  share  its  life,  under- 
stand the  ideals  for  which  it  is  groping, 
penetrate  those  ideals  with  the  religious 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  then  proclaim 
a  message  in  which  the  working  people 
will  find  their  highest  self.  They  will 
never  be  reached  by  a  middle  class  gos- 
pel preached  down  at  them  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  superiority. 
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If  we  personally  are  to  have  a  share 
in  working  out  the  new  evangel,  we  shall 
have  to  be  open  to  two  influences  and 
allow  them  to  form  a  vital  union  in  our 
personalities.  We  must  open  our  minds 
to  the  spirit  of  Jesus  in  its  primitive, 
uncorrupted  and  still  unexhausted  power. 
That  spirit  is  the  fountain  of  youth  for 
the  Church.  As  a  human  organization 
it  grows  old  and  decrepit  like  every  other 
human  organism.  But  again  and  again 
it  has  been  rejuvenated  by  a  new  baptism 
in  that  Spirit.  We  must  also  keep  our 
vision  clear  to  the  life  of  our  own  time. 
Our  age  is  as  sublime  as  any  in  the  past. 
It  has  a  right  to  its  own  appropriation 
and  understanding  of  the  Gospel.  By 
the  decay  of  the  old,  God  himself  is 
forcing  us  on  to  seek  the  new  and  higher. 

This  attempt  at  a  diagnosis  of  our 
ills  is  not  offered  in  a  spirit  of  condemna- 
tion, but  of  personal  repentance  and 
heart-searching.  We  all  bear  our  share 
of  guilt.  I  have  full  faith  in  the  future 
of  the  Christian  Church.  A  new  season 
of  power  will  come  when  we  have  put 
our  sin  from  us.  Our  bitter  need  will 
drive  us  to  repentance.  The  prophetic 
spirit  will  awaken  among  us.  The 
tongue  of  fire  will  descend  on  twentieth 
century  men  and  give  them  great  faith, 
joy  and  boldness,  and  then  we  shall  hear 
the  new  evangel,  and  it  will  be  the  Old 
Gospel. 


Rochester    N.  Y. 
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Comments 

By  Russell  H.  Conwell,  D.  D. 

Pastor  of  the  Grace  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia 

Professor  Rauschenbusch's  article  is, 
when  taken  in  its  entirety,  a  very  em- 
phatic and  clear  presentation  of  the  ap- 
parent fact  that  no  one,  not  even  the 
deepest  thinkers,  know  what  is  the  trou- 
ble with  modern  evangelism.  It  does  not 
seem  clear  that  even  the  symptoms  are 
distinctly  recognized.  An  engine  refused 
to  draw  the  train,  and  the  trainmen  and 
passengers  all  went  out  to  guess  what 
was  the  matter,  until  they  began  to  guess 
whether  other  guesses  might  not  be  cor- 
rect. Another  engine  came  up  and 
^  pushed  the  powerless  machine  into  the 
shop.  We  never  heard  whether  any  one, 
by  some  blunder,  guessed  right.  That 
the  Christian  customs  and  work  are  un- 
dergoing great  changes  now,  amounting 


to  transmigration,  seems  to  be  the  only 
thing  about  which  we  are  sure. 

Of  that,  and  of  nothing  more,  does  the 
Professor  seem  certain.  He  has  stated 
the  conditions  admirably  and  has  prob- 
ably done  well  what  he  was  asked  to  do. 
But  the  remedy  is  not  prescribed,  be- 
cause no  one  understands  the  disease. 
Long  meditation  and  sincere  discussion 
appear  to  be  necessary  to  find  the  cause. 
Hence,  The  Independent  is  doing  good 
service  by  encouraging  discussion. 

Professor  Rauschenbusch  says  we  are 
in  transition;  and  we  believe  him.  But 
what  are  we  leaving,  and  to  what  are 
we  going?  Religion,  like  love,  may  ex- 
press itself  in  a  thousand  forms,  but 
tends,  like  water,  to  come  back  to  a 
standard  level  and  to  reappear  in  the 
same  way  in  new  people.  The  young 
newly  mated  pair  live  in  a  modern  house 
with  all  the  recently  discovered  appli- 
ances, but  there  is  enough  left  of  real 
nature  in  their  conduct  and  appearance 
to  lead  an  old  man  of  eighty  to  live  over 
the  beautiful  days  when  he  went  to 
keeping  house  in  two  rooms.  So,  joining 
Professor  Rauschenbusch  and  the  other 
guessers,  the  writer  cannot  believe  the 
transition  is  going  very  far.  The  old 
statement  of  creeds  and  the  old,  wild 
revival  may  pass  away,  but  preaching 
and  teaching,  and  singing  and  doing 
good  will  remain  in  places  of  power. 
Of  course,  "  the  Church "  will  survive 
and  may  again  be  in  name,  as  it  is  now, 
perhaps,  in  fact,  the  chief  instrument 
used  by  the  Divine  Spirit  to  convert  the 
world.  But  there  will,  perhaps,  be  war 
over  the  definition  of  a  real  Christian 
Church.  The  claim  must  soon  come 
that  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions, Young  Men's  Unions,  the  Christian 
Endeavors,  religious  clubs  and  charitable 
societies  are  all  true  Churches,  as  they 
will  try  to  prove  by  their  deeds. 

Perhaps  the  dead  Churches  are  reap- 
pearing in  these  new  forms.  The  same 
spirit  surely,  and  why  not  the  same 
Church?  Perhaps  it  is  better  to  let  the 
old  forms  die.  Far  better  that  some  so- 
called  Churches  should  be  buried  than 
to  exist  as  they  do  now,  to  fill  the  air  with 
the  malaria  of  unbelief,  hatred,  irrever- 
ence and  ridicule,  making  it  impossible 
for  true  religion  or  decent  common  sense 
to  live  near  the  house  of  Painted  Dis- 
ease.    A  steeple  on  a  morgue  will  not 
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make  a  church.  Perhaps  we  are  being 
wisely  driven  *'  back  to  Christ ;  "  and  all 
these  once  useful  liturgies,  creeds,  or- 
ganizations, denominations  and  pious 
tones  are  going  away  to  stay,  and  we 
may  be  compelled  to  begin  to  look  for  a 
new  Spiritual  Church  from  house  to 
house,  as  they  did  in  the  simple,  sincere 
days  of  the  Apostles. 

It  looks  to  the  writer  as  if  the  confu- 
sion is  to  be  greater,  the  darkness  deeper 
and  the  fermentation  more  violent,  be- 
fore the  "  future  "  Church  will  begin  to 
crystallize  into  definite  form.  But  no 
one  need  feel  discouraged.  The  pressure 
of  the  Spirit  is  stronger,  prayers  are 
more  fervent,  and  the  willingness  to  go 
anywhere  with  Christ,  regardless  of  the 
ties  of  bigotry,  is  growing  apace.  There 
shall  be  a  new  Church,  and  it  must  be 
also  the  old-fashioned  Church.  It  will 
be  all  new,  as  love,  Christ  and  God  are 
always  new.  What  sort  of  a  bird  will 
hatch  out  of  the  egg  this  religious  cen- 
tury has  laid  must  be  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture in  some  respects.  Its  size,  color, 
wings,  beak,  eyes  and  voice  are  un- 
known. But  that  it  will  be  strong,  beau- 
tiful and  sweet  voiced,  and  that  it  will 
fly  high  and  hold  the  eyes  of  the  world 
no  devout  reader  of  the  Old-New  Bible, 
which  has  now  come  back  to  stay,  can 
entertain  a  doubt. 


By  William  R.  Richards,  D.D. 

Pastor  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church 
New  York  City 

This  article  is  timely  and  of  great 
power.  Like  the  recent  address  on  the 
same  theme  by  Dr.  Watson,  of  Liver- 
pool, it  starts  with  the  thought  that  we  are 
now  emerging  from  an  era  of  individual- 
ism to  one  of  solidarity,  and  that  the 
coming  religious  revival  must  conform 
in  some  measure  to  this  change  in  the 
thought  and  need  of  men.  That  is  a 
truth  which  will  bear  frequent  telling  till 
the  Churches  have  mastered  it. 

Meanwhile,  however,  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  forget  another  truth — namely, 
that  individualism  itself  was  an  emer- 
gence from  the  solidarity  which  had 
characterized  earlier  civilizations,  classic 
and  Hebrew.  It  marked  a  great  advance 
in  Hebrew  conceptions  when  Isaiah  sub- 
stituted for  the  whole  people  the  thought 
of  the  righteous  remnant;  a  still  greater 


advance  when  Paul  brought  out  the  in- 
dividual man,  who  must  finally  bear  his 
own  burden,  and  give  account  of  himself 
to  God. 

This  new  individualism  proved  to  be 
of  the  essence  of  the  new  faith,  for  the 
partial  loss  of  it  involved  the  deadly  cor- 
ruption of  the  Church,  while  its  re-emer- 
gence constituted  the  great  Reforma- 
tion. Since  the  sixteenth  century  it 
stands  as  one  of  the  achievements  of 
our  race,  which  we  can  never  aflford  to 
surrender. 

Indeed,  in  the  presence  of  certain  re- 
cent developments  of  false  collectivism  in 
the  industrial  world,  on  the  side  both  of 
capital  and  of  labor,  may  there  not  be 
needed  even  now  a  religious  revival  of 
personal  freedom  and  individual  account- 
ability? The  fact  is  significant  that  the 
most  conspicuously  successful  evangel- 
istic work  of  recent  years  was  conducted 
under  Dr.  Torrey  in  Australia,  the  very 
land  that  had  carried  industrial  collect- 
ivism to  the  utmost  limit,  and  that  this 
revival  has  been  simply  an  old-fashioned 
campaign  for  individual  salvation. 

These  things  are  said,  however,  not 
to  contradict,  but  to  supplement  the  ad- 
mirable statements  of  the  paper.  It 
would  be  well  if  the  official  leaders  of  our 
Churches  could  study  some  of  those 
thoughtful  paragraphs  with  searchings 
of  heart;  for  in  times  of  ferment  the 
ministers  of  comfortably  established 
Churches  have  often  shown  themselves 
blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  stub- 
bornest  of  all  opponents  of  needed  re- 
form. 


By  William  S.  Rainsford,  D.D. 

Rector  of  St.   George's  Church 
New  York  City 

It  is  profoundly  true  that  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  is  one  and  immutable ;  that  no 
individual,  no  Church,  no  age,  has  ever 
comprehended  its  full  scope.  Why 
should  we  look,  then,  for  a  special  new 
evangel  ?  If  we  are  true  men,  the  spirit- 
ual eye  of  us  kept  single,  our  whole  body 
shall  be  full  of  light,  but  not  the  sudden 
light  of  a  new  evangel ;  surely,  rather,  the 
growing  light  granted  to  those  who  see 
in  all  advances  of  man's  knowledge,  in 
all  growth  of  his  spiritual  faculties,  even 
in  all  his  restless  discontent  with  past 
belief  and  past  conditions,  God  ever  mak- 
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ing  thin  and  thinner  that  veil  through  '*  conferring  with  flesh  and  blood,"  the 

which  we  gaze  on  him.  The  new  evangel  beauty,    power   and    sufficiency    of   that 

is  here  already  in  our  hearts,  and  on  our  evangel  will  shine  forth  upon  mankind 

lips,  too.    As  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Gala-  again. 

tians  of  himself,  *'  It  pleased  God,  who        The  paper  seems  to  me  to  be  altogether 

separated   me   even    from   my   mother's  admirable.      It   is,  however,   a  practical 

womb,  to  reveal  his  son  in  me,"  so  we,  denial  of  its  opening  statement — namely, 

too,  are  separated,  and  in  us  and  to  our  that  there  is  no  new  evangelism  before 

day  the  immanent  God  is  revealing  him-  us  which  we  might  adopt.     There  is  a 

self.     This  is  the  only  new  evangel  we  new  evangel.     It  is  here  to-day.     It  is 

have  the  right  to  look  for,  the  only  new  leavening  the   Church,   it   is  salting  the 

evangel  the  world  or  the  Church  needs,  world,  and  it  cannot  be  trodden  under- 

And  just  so  soon  and  just  so  far  as  we,  foot  of  men. 
even     as    the    great    Apostle    did,    stop 

The   Democrats  and  the   Presidency 

I.— TWO  POSSIBILITIES -CLEVELAND  AND  OLNEY 

[It  is  still  an  unanswered   question  whom  the  Democrats    will    select    to    oppose 

President  Roosevelt.  There  are  over  half  a  dozen  Democratic  possibilities,  whose  chances 
encourage  their  supporters.  We  have  therefore  asked  the  best  qualified  publicist  we 
know  of  to  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  his  personal  and  political  intimacy  with 
Cleveland,  Bryan,  Parker,  Hearst,  Cockrell,  Gray,  Olney  and  Gorman.  We  shall  print 
his  views  in  four  successive  articles,  which  cannot  fail  to  command  wide  attention. — 
Editor.] 

IN  the  fall  of  1884  a  prominent  Massa-  years  later,  what  engrossed  his  thoughts 
chusetts  Democrat,  passing  through  was  not  a  catalogue  of  technical  inequal- 
Albany,  called  upon  the  Governor  ities  in  the  existing  system,  but  the  broad 
of  New  York,  soon  to  become  President  notion  that  to  tax  one  man  for  the  direct 
of  the  United  States.  The  visitor  benefit  of  another  is  robbery ;  that  at  the 
broached  the  subject  of  protection  and  bottom  of  all  fair  industrial  competition 
free  trade.  Grover  Cleveland  was  silent  must  lie  the  right  to  purchase  the  raw 
a  moment,  and  then,  removing  a  "  long  material  in  the  cheapest  markets  of  the 
nine  "  cigar  from  his  lips  and  following  world ;  and  that  commerce  consists  of 
it  with  a  gust  of  smoke,  practically  closed  exchange — not  of  all  selling  on  one  side 
the  conversation  with  the  brief  assur-  or  all  buying  on  the  other.  His  views 
ance :  "  I  don't  know  a  about  the  on  silver,  likewise,  were  confined  sub- 
tariff  !  "  stantially  to  three  simple  propositions : 
Had  this  statement  got  into  print  in  That  silver  is  worth  less  in  the  markets 
July  or  August  it  might  have  figured  of  the  world  than  gold ;  that  to  contract 
through  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  side  a  debt  at  a  gold  valuation  and  pay  it  in 
by  side  with  Hancock's  famous  apo-  silver  is  dishonest;  and  that  it  is  always 
thegm,  "  The  tariff  is  a  local  issue,"  and  the  poor  man  who  is  worst  hurt  by  such 
changed  the  current  of  history.  As  it  an  iniquity.  In  the  very  limitations  of 
was,  few  persons  heard  of  it,  and  those  his  knowledge,  indeed,  lay  his  strength 
few  understood.  All  Mr.  Cleveland  with  the  "  plain  people,"  who  read  his 
meant  was  that  he  was  not  an  economic  heavy  platitudes  and  hailed  them  as  dis- 
expert  like  John  G.  Carlisle  or  William  coveries ;  for  before  an  elementary  propo- 
R.  Morrison.  When  he  tackled  any  sition,  however  ill-clad  in  turgid  phrase- 
great  question,  all  he  could  see  in  it  was  ology,  the  most  elaborate  abstractions 
one  central  idea,  free  from  distracting  fall  down.  In  any  group  of  a  million 
subtleties.  In  the  tariff  controversy,  for  men,  gathered  at  random,  more  thou- 
example,  as  shown  by  his  message  three  sands  of  minds  will  grasp  one  statement 
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of  opinion  disguised  as  an  axiom,  than 
can  catch  even  the  drift  of  a  long  chain 
of  logical  reasoning;  and  all  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's conclusions  are  delivered,  as  it 
were,  in  chunks  fresh  dug  from  a  mine 
of  primordial  wisdom,  with  the  scars  of 
the  spade  still  on  them. 

So  many  of  his  letters  and  speeches, 
ostensibly  on  subjects  of  the  most  or- 
dinary sort,  are  loaded  with  ethical  pro- 
nouncements, that  persons  who  have 
never  come  into  close  contact  with  Mr. 
Cleveland  regard  him  as  a  pure  idealist. 
Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  He 
is  an  eminently  practical  man.  His  ideal- 
ism is  a  good  deal  like  his  religious  ob- 
servances, which  he  regards  as  the  recog- 
nition of  a  right  and  safe  standard,  no 
matter  how  far  the  sterner  business  of 
life  may  move  him  to  depart  from  it. 
For  example,  he  has  never  missed  an 
opportunity  to  pay  a  tribute  to  civil  serv- 
ice reform;  yet  it  was  no  secret  that  he 
made  use  of  the  Government  patronage 
to  smooth  the  passage  of  the  silver  repeal 
bill  through  Congress  in  1893  till  the 
professional  reformers  were  driven  al- 
most to  frenzy.  One  of  them,  an  eminent 
publicist,    made   a    journey    from    New 


York  to  Washington  to  expostulate.  Ashe 
described  their  conversation  to  me  after- 
ward :  "  The  President  laid  his  hand 
upon  my  arm,  and,  looking  me  straight 

into  the  eyes,  said :  '  Mr.  Z ,  I  am 

under  a  sacred  obligation  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  pull  them  out  of  this  silver 
ditch.  It  is  a  tremendously  difficult  task. 
If,  through  any  lack  of  tact,  I  should 
fail,  you  would  be  one  of  the  first  men 
in  this  country  to  reproach  me  for  it.' 
And,"  added  the  reformer,  *'  I  was  com- 
pelled to  confess  that  I  should." 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
one  who  knows  Mr.  Cleveland  that  he 
is  absolutely  sincere  in  the  positions  he 
takes  and  the  prophecies  of  evil  he  utters. 
He  believed  firmly,  when  he  wrote  his 
first  anti-silver  letter  in  1885,  that  a  des- 
perate financial  panic  was  impending, 
altho  the  sequel  proved  that  it  was  still 
eight  years  distant.  He  was  sure  in  1887 
that  the  American  people  were  on  the 
straight  road  to  the  poorhouse  unless 
the  tariff  were  altered  to  suit  their  needs, 
tho  universal  bankruptcy  has  not  yet 
come.  The  perils  of  expansion,  fore- 
seen by  him  a  dozen  years  ago,  have 
meanwhile  faded  into  the  background  of 
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his  own  mind  far  enough  to  enable  him 
to  refer  to  the  PhiHppines  as  part  of 
"  our  common  country."  But  he  is 
probably  only  dimly  conscious  to-day  that 
his  forecasts  have  not  come  to  fulfilment 
according  to  schedule. 

One  thing  which  has  always  stood  in 
the  way  of  Mr.   Cleveland's  popularity 
has  been  his  impatience  of  interference. 
He  must  be  not  only  head  of  the  state, 
but  most  of  the  subordinates  also.     His 
methods   are   plodding.     He   writes  his 
communications,  public  and  private,  with 
his  own  hand,  being  unable  to  dictate. 
It  used  to  be  said  of  him  that  the  worst 
fault  he   found  with  life  in  the  White 
House  was  that  he  was  not  allowed  to 
run  the  elevator.    Altho  hurling  thunder- 
bolts of  constitutional  exposition  at  Con- 
gress when  it  ventured  to  trench  upon 
the  executive  domain,  he  became  peevish 
when  he  could  not  procure  promptly  any 
legislation  he  desired,  or  when  a  Senator 
or  Representative  criticised  him  from  the 
floor.    He  held  very  proper  views  of  the 
wastefulness  of  the  American  handshak- 
ing habit  since  the  Presidency  has  be- 
come so  burdened  with  important  busi- 
ness ;   but,   instead  of  reducing  it  to  a 
minimum  and  tolerating  it  as  a  necessary 
nuisance,  he  practically  cut  it  off  alto- 
gether.    In  his  second  administration  he 
filtered  all  approach  to  his  presence,  even 
for  persons  who  were  not  office-seekers, 
through   a   private   secretary,   to  whom 
the  visitors  must  either  lie  or  reveal  their 
most     confidential     business.      If     this 
clumsy  system  led  to  trouble,  he  never 
blamed  himself  or  his  secretary,  but  al- 
ways the  person  who  refused  to  commu- 
nicate momentous  secrets  to  an  unknown 
subordinate. 

In  spite  of  his  faults,  however,  there 
is  so  much  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  character 
and  career  to  command  the  admiration 
of  Americans  that  the  almost  universal 
tendency  is  to  overlook  blemishes  of  de- 
tail in  contemplating  his  general  effect. 
Agree  with  his  views  or  not;  admit  his 
lack  of  the  intellectual  quality  which  has 
made  statesmen  out  of  some  very  in- 
ferior moral  clay ;  ridicule,  if  you  will, 
the  sophomoric  stvle  of  his  state  papers ; 
grant  all  the  heavy  and  irresponsive 
quality  which  is  charged  upon  him  on  the 
social  side;  and  there  still  looms  out  of 
this  mist  of  limitations  the  heroic  figure 
of  a  courageous  man  and  faithful  pub- 


lic servant.  None  other  could  have 
framed  the  message  of  1887  as  a  tribute 
to  conscience,  in  the  face  of  every  warn- 
ing that  it  meant  his  defeat  for  re-elec- 
tion. None  other  would  have  written 
the  Cooper  Union  letter  of  February 
loth,  189 1,  denouncing  the  silver  heresy 
— a  production  hailed  by  his  enemies  as 
an  instrument  of  quick  suicide.  None 
other  would  have  brought  the  iron  hand 
of  the  law  down  upon  the  riotous  rail- 
road strikers  of  the  West  in  1894.  None 
other  would  have  called  an  extra  session 
of  Congress  for  the  silver  fight,  so  that 
the  decks  could  be  cleared  for  fresh  work 
before  the  regular  session  began.  None 
other  would  have  held  up  to  public 
scorn,  at  the  risk  of  splitting  his  party, 
the  handful  of  Sugar  Trust  Senators  on 
the  Democratic  side.  None  other  would 
have  left  two  great  supply  bills  to  die  un- 
signed on  the  day  he  quitted  office,  be- 
cause they  contained  some  provisions  too 
vicious  for  his  stomach. 

One  story  illustrative  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's courage,  for  which  I  am  able  per- 
sonally to  vouch,  is  probably  too  obscure 
to  have  ever  got  into  print  before.  In 
the  very  heat  of  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  1884  a  New  York  State  office- 
holder— a  personal  selection  and  distinct 
favorite  of  the  Governor's — was  discov- 
ered to  be  a  defaulter.  The  man  who 
made  the  discovery  was  the  publisher  of 
an  influential  newspaper  which  was  sup- 
porting the  Cleveland  ticket.  He  has- 
tened to  Albany,  and,  in  a  private  inter- 
view, laid  the  facts  before  the  Governor. 
Then  he  paused.  Mr.  Cleveland,  whose 
face  had  come  to  look  like  a  thunder- 
cloud as  the  story  progressed,  responded : 
"  Well !   go  on." 

"  I've  nothing  to  add,"  said  the  visitor, 
"  except  that  I  wanted  to  consult  you 
about  holding  back  the  news  of  this  thing. 
I  am  the  only  outsider  who  knows  it,  and 
matters  are  now  in  such  shape  that  there 
could  not  be  any  more  stealing.  It  might 
be  bad  politics  to  explode  a  scandal  about 
one  of  your  friends  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  campaign." 

**  Oh,  never  mind  politics !  "  growled 
the  Governor,  angrily.  "  If  you  are  sure 
of  your  facts,  print  them.  Wherever  you 
find  a  rascal  under  my  administration, 
drag  him  out !  " 

Mr.  Cleveland  has  broken  with  his 
party  organization — this  man  of  nerve — 
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PRINCETON  INDOESES     CLEVELAND. 
Mr.  Cleveland  may  yet  be  forced  to  take  the  democratic  nomination- 
Prom  the  Minneapolis  Journal 


but  he  has  kept  his  own  hold  upon  pub- 
He  respect,  while  the  party  has  passed 
through  a  long  ordeal  of  distrust.  The 
elements  that  fought  him  from  start  to 
finish  of  his  last  administration  have 
united  twice  since  then  upon  a  candidate 
who  represents  substantially  everything 
that  he  does  not.  Their  failure  at  both 
elections,  with  a  worse  defeat  the  second 
time  than  the  first,  shows  that,  whatever 
the  excellence  of  the  party's  earlier  tradi- 
tions, it  must  furnish  a  hostage  for  its 
good  behavior  now  in  the  shape  of  an 
acceptable  leader  if  it  would  work  its  way 
back  into  grace.  If  not  Cleveland,  it 
must  present  one  as  nearly  as  possible  of 
the  Cleveland  type. 


Of  the  Democratic  dynasty  founded 
by  President  Cleveland  after  an  inter- 
regnum of  a  quarter  century,  the  only 
heir-apparent  is  Richard  Olney  of 
Massachusetts.  Tho  intellectually  his 
ancestor's  superior,  he  manifests  enough 
of  the  same  qualities  to  entitle  him  to  any 
honors  that  may  depend  upon  in- 
heritance. 

Underpin  the  brow  of  a  Chief  Justice 
with  the  jaw  of  a  bull  dog,  set  the  com- 
bination upon  a  short,  thick  neck  and 
shoulders  as  square  as  a  yard  arm,  and 
you  have  Olney  outlined  in  your  mind. 
His  physical  portrait  was  not  obtainable 
when,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years,  he 
accepted  his  first  public  office  as  Attor- 
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ney-General  in  the  Cleveland  Cabinet,  for 
up  to  that  time  he  had  never  faced  a 
camera.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  his 
self-assurance  had  in  it  no  element  of 
vulgar  personal  vanity. 

Probably  no  man  has  been  more  widely 
misunderstood  by  the  public  in  some  re- 
spects. He  was  wearied  and  disgusted 
by  the  political  cares  of  office  more  than 
flattered  by  its  honors.  He  had  scarcely 
met  Mr.  Cleveland  before  his  selection 
for  the  Cabinet,  but  was  his  stanch  ad- 
mirer, and  had  presided  at  a  meeting  in 
Boston  in  the  summer  of  1892,  where 
he  declared  that  the  American  people  had 
come  to  associate  with  the  name  of  the  ex- 
President  ''  whatever  is  best  and  highest 


in  the  character  of  a  public  man,  .  .  . 
honesty,  justice,  patriotism,  sincere  con- 
victions and  the  courage  of  those  con- 
victions." And  yet  he  was  so  far  from 
being  a  mugwump  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word  that  he  had  never  refused 
his  support  to  a  Democratic  ticket  in 
Massachusetts,  except  when  Butler  ran 
for  Governor,  and  then  because  no  one 
could  make  him  believe  either  candidate 
or  following  Democratic ;  while  in  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1896  he  vt-. 
mained  silent  out  of  deference  to  his 
chief,  and  in  1900  announced  himself  for 
Bryan,  as  a  refuge  from  a  longer  Re- 
publican dispensation.  The  mugwump 
is  a  partisan  off  his  trolley ;  Mr.  Olney  is 
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a  partisan  who  keeps  in  touch  with  the  took  prompt  steps  to  undo  his  error,  and 
motive  power,  tho  swearing  at  the  man-  later  the  two  men  became  most  friendly 
agement.  and  fellow  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

There  never  was  a  man  in  high  office  in         It  must  be  said,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Olney, 
Washington,  I  venture  to  say,  who  took    that    his    bad  manners  were  only   skin 
less  pains  to  stay  there,  or  who  snapped    deep,  and  were  due  in  part  to    his    in- 
his  fingers  with  more  royal  disdain  at  the    experience  in  brushing  against  men  of 
suggestion  of  possible  promotion  in  store,    all  sorts  and  in  part  to  his  sincere  desire 
His  horror  of  wasting  time  was  acquired    to  give   his  best  service  to   the  public, 
in  a  busy  city  of  the  North,  and  was  out    which  he  could  not  do  if  he  were  at  the 
of  keeping  with  the  atmosphere  of  the    mercy  of  every  bore  who  saw  fit  to  in- 
Potomac  Valley.    He  revolted  at  the  idea    trude  upon  him.     His  sense  of  the  su- 
that  he  must  occasionally  meet  the  rep-    periority    of    his    own    surroundings    to 
resentatives  of  the  press  and  make  clear    those    of    less    fortunate    humanity    was 
to  them,  as  the  recognized  media  of  com-    often  shown  also  in  a  way  that  made  him 
munication  with  the  people,  the  meaning    enemies.    A  gentleman    calling  in  behalf 
of  some  of  the  Administration's  policies,    of  a  group  of  Indian  police  who  had  been 
He  objected  to  the  demands  made  upon    indicted  in  a  Dakota  court  for  acts  com- 
his  time  by  Congressmen;  and  a  Repre-    mitted  by  order  of  their  agent,   found 
sentative   from   Georgia,   who  called  to    him  utterly  obdurate, 
discuss  sundry   Southern   appointments,        "  You  wish  me  to  desist  from  prose- 
was    met    with    the    brusque    warning:    cuting  men  who  have  broken  the  law," 
"  You    will    have    to    be    brief !  "    The    said  he,  "  but  you  have  given  me  no  good 
Georgian's  temper  flared  up  at  once.   He    reason.     They  will  have  the  same  jury 
declared  that  in  the  course  of  his  experi-    trial  as  any  one  else,  and  they  can  tell  the 
ence  in  Congress  he  had  never  been  so    jury  all  about  their  acting  under  orders, 
rudely  treated ;  and  he  refused  to  be  paci-    That  is  a  question  of  fact.    The  law  must 
fied,  tho  Mr.  Olney,  perceiving  his  mis-    take  its  course." 

take,  did  his  best  to  repair  it.    A  similar        "  But   justice   will   not,"   pleaded   the 
but  even  more  irritating  experience  was    stranger.      "  Indians   have  a  hard  time 
suffered  by  William  L.  Wilson   of  West    when  they  get  into  trouble  with  white 
Virginia,  the  most  distinguished  man  in    men  in  that  country." 
Congress    in   his    day.      The    Attorney-        "  Then    they    ought    to    keep    out    of 
General's  office  was  crowded  with  visit-    trouble  with   white  men,"   sneered   Mr. 
ors  who  had  called  on  patronage  errands,    Olney.    "  The  machinery  of  government 
and  Mr.  Olney  was  harassed  and  out  of    cannot  stand  still  because  of  a  difference 
sorts.     Into  the  midst  of  the  gathering    in  the  color  of  men's  skins." 
came  Mr.  Wilson  on  a  legitimate  mis-        "  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  understand 
sion,  and  instantly  the  crowd,  in  token  of    the    local    conditions,"    the    visitor    per- 
respect,  fell  back  to  give  him  the  first    sisted.     ''  You   have   never   spent   much 
place  in  line.   He  stepped  forward  with  a    time  in  the  West,  have  you  ?  " 
pleasant  greeting,  which  was  cut  short        The  Attorney-General's  eyes  snapped, 
by  a  reprimand :  as  he  threw  up  his  spread  hands  in  a  ges- 

"  You  have  come  up,  sir,  out  of  your    ture  of  invocation  and   exclaimed   with 
turn.    This  is  an  injustice  to  others  who    mock  fervor: 
have  been  waiting  longer,  and  you  will        "  God  forbid !  " 

have  to  go  back  and  take  your  place  as        Then  he   laughed  at  his    own    irony, 
the  last  arrival."  The  other  man  reached  for  his  hat.    The 

Mr.  Wilson's  face  flushed,  but  with  Attorney-General's  grin  relaxed,  and  in 
frigid  dignity  he  made  the  speaker  re-  a  tone  intended  to  be  mollifying  he  said : 
peat  the  statement,  on  the  plea  that  he        '*  I'm  sorry  I  can't  help  your  Indian 

was  not  sure  whether  he  heard  it  aright,     friends,  but  you  see " 

Then  he  responded,  as  he  moved  toward  "  I  see,"  interrupted  the  retreating 
the  door :  "  I  will  go  back,  and  when  you  visitor,  as  he  held  the  door  back  before 
wish  to  see  me  you  may  send  me  word."  slamming  it,  "  that  these  poor  fellows 
It  was  not  till  after  he  was  beyond  re-  hve  on  the  wrong  side  of  Beacon  Street 
call  that  the  Attorney-General  discovered  to  appeal  to  your  broad  Bostonese  sym- 
whom  he  had  affronted.     Of  course,  he    pathies !  " 
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He  did  not  stay  to  see  how  this  parting 
shot  struck.  I  happen  to  know  that  the 
two  men  have  since  become  pleasantly 
acquainted,  but  you  cannot  convince  the 
champion  of  the  Indians  that  Richard 
Olney  will  ever  be  a  full-grown  human 
being  till  he  has  traveled. 


matter  whether  it  involves  a  defense  of 
an  income  tax  that  would  put  both 
Beacon  Hill  and  the  Back  Bay  into  the 
pillory,  or  imprisoning  an  anarchist  by 
whose  orders  a  mob  has  held  up  a  mail- 
train.  In  one  case  he  provokes  denun- 
ciation  as   a   socialist — heaven   save   the 


THE  UNAPPRECIATIVE    LISTENER, 

Fram  the  Bridgeport  Post 


From  such  illustrations  as  this  it  must 
not  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Olney  is  wholly 
devoid  of  interests  outside  of  his  own 
social  stratum.  He  is  simply,  always  and 
everywhere,  the  lawyer  before  he  is  any- 
thing else.  If  his  client  is  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Government's  case  is  right,  no 


mark! — in  another  as  the  hired  attorney 
of  wealth  against  poverty;  but  he  is 
equally  indifferent  to  both  assaults. 
When  his  attention  was  called,  in  the 
Department  of  Justice,  to  an  order  of 
a  Reading  Railroad  receiver  blacklisting- 
members  of  the  Trainmen's  Brotherhood, 
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he  responded  at  once  and  most  effective-  legal  process  instead  of  by  horsewhip  and 

ly.     A  test  case  of  two  blacklisted  em-  pistol,    he    would    have   performed    that 

ployees  had  been  carried  into  a  United  function  of  his  office  with  equal  assiduity. 

States  court.     Mr.  Olney  said  that  in  his  That  was  what  he  was  there  for. 

official   capacity   he  could   not  interfere,  Let  no  one  lay  the  origin  of  the  twad- 

but  as  a  private  citizen  he  could  do  what  die  published  in  Mr.  Olney's  behalf  to 

he  pleased.   So  he  wrote  to  Judge  Dallas  Mr.    Olney    himself;   nothing   nauseates 

and  the  counsel  for  the  Brotherhood  a  him  more.    He  is  not  a  candidate  for  the 


letter  in  which,  as  plain  Richard  Olney 
of  Massachusetts,  he  declared  that  Con- 
gress had  by  statute  authorized  labor  or- 
ganizations ;  that  the  Brotherhood  was 
a    lawful    association,    and    hence    that 

neither     a    United       ^ 

States  court  nor  a 
railroad  receiver 
deriving  his  pow- 
ers from  such  a 
court  had  any 
right  to  say  that 
the  Reading  em- 
ployees should  not 
belong  to  the 
order. 

I  observe  that 
this  incident  is 
now  quoted  by 
some  of  his  over- 
zealous  champions 
a  s  evidence  that 
Mr.  Olney  is  a 
strong  ''  friend  of 
1  a  b  o  r."  In  my 
judgment  it  proves 
nothing  of  the  sort, 
but  only  that  Mr. 
Olney  was  then,  as 
he  always  has  been 
and  still  is,  a  strong 


Presidency,  and  if  the  party  wants  him  it 
must  come  and  get  him,  as  President 
Cleveland  did.  He  would  disperse  an- 
other Coxey's  Army  as  promptly  on  the 
eve  of  a  polling  as  he  did  when  he  first 

^      entered  office.   Just 

as  he  took  his  time 
about  laying  aside 
private  obligations 
when  he  accepted 
public  responsibili- 
ties, too  conscious 
of  his  own  recti- 
tude of  purpose  to 
care  for  the  clamor 
of  a  few  agitators ; 
just  as,  after  being 
assailed  for  h  i  s 
snobbishness  and 
s  e  1  f- seclusion  as 
Attorney-  General, 
the  first  thing  he 
did  as  Secretary  of 
State  was  to  lock 
the  door  of  his 
office  and  station  a 
clerk  in  the  ante- 
room to  sift  call- 
ers ;  just  as  he  con- 
ducted the  Vene- 
zuelan correspond- 


RICHARD  OLNEY 


friend  of  law%  and  that  he  recognized  the  ence  and  negotiated  the  Anglo-American 
importance  of  not  letting  the  courts  go  treaty  of  arbitration,  both  in  the  brief 
wrong  if  he  could  help  it.  The  same  compass  of  eighteen  months;  just  as  he 
comment  might  be  made  on  the  claim  put  condemns  American  imperialism  in  the 
in  for  his  labor  arbitration  bill.  The  Philippines  as  brutal  and  outrageous,  but 
House  of  Representatives  had  before  it  laments  our  national  hypocrisy  in  not 
in  1895  a  measure  providing  for  the  keeping  Cuba  while  we  had  her;  so  we 
peaceful  adjustment  of  controversies  be-  may  expect  to  find  him,  through  both  the 
tween  common  carriers  and  their  hired  'preliminary  and  the  actual  campaigns, 
men,  and  the  committee  having  it  in  contemptuous  of  conventions  or  consist- 
charge  submitted  it  to  the  Attorney-  ency  when  he  thinks  he  is  right,  and  sub- 
General  for  his  criticism.  He  redrafted  mitting  every  new  question  that  arises  to 
it  in  accordance  with  his  ideas  of  what  the  test  of  the  law  as  he  reads  it,  whether 
could  be  done  constitutionally  to  promote  the  outcome  be  favorable  to  himself  and 
arbitration  and  get  away  from  the  almost  his  party  or  otherwise, 
universal  resort  to  strikes  and  lockouts,  '  Tho  having  many  traits  in  common, 
with  their  concomitants  of  violence.  Had  the  two  dynastic  possibilities  are  in  some 
he  been  requested  to  revise  a  bill  designed  respect  strikingly  dissimilar.  The  spec- 
to  promote  the  punishment  of  libel  by  tacle  of  Cleveland    clad  in  white  flannels 
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and  racquet  in  hand,  leaping  this  way  and  through  the  door  of  his  humanity  and 
that  to  drive  a  flying  tennis-ball  back  submit  to  the  technical  test  inside,  where- 
over  a  net,  would  make  the  angels  weep ;  as  on  approaching  Olney's  they  are 
with  Olney  it  suggests  nothing  incongru-  halted  at  the  porch  and  made  to  pass  the 
ous.  To  send  Cleveland  on  an  all  day's  legal  inspection  before  they  get  at  his 
tramp  over  the  hills  for  a  string  of  moun-  inner  man.  Olney's  mind  has  the  elastic 
tain  trout  when  an  open  sheet  of  water  temper,  rejecting  automatically  what  it  is 
with  a  boat  is  at  hand,  would  add  as  little  not  prepared  to  accept ;  you  may  rain 
to  the  sum  of  human  happiness  as  to  con-  blows  upon  it  all  day  only  to  see  them 
demn  Olney  to  sit  in  a  boat  all  day  when  bound  off,  to  his  apparent  indifference, 
there  was  a  rushing  brook  to  ford  and  Cleveland's  is  solid,  and  any  blow  that  is 
rocks  to  climb.  Condemn  Cleveland  to  heavy  enough  to  impress  it  at  all  leaves 
a  cross-country  dash  on  shank's  trotters,  a  dent.  Cleveland  conceives  strong  likes 
and  Olney  to  a  daily  "  airing  "  in  a  and  dislikes,  tastes  and  distastes,  on  very 
barouche,  and  you  would  probably  re-  meager  information ;  Olney  is  enough  of 
verse  the  medical  history  of  the  last  a  cynic  to  see  in  the  world  merely  a  pass- 
Democratic  administration,  when  the  ing  show,  about  which  it  does  not  pay  to 
chief  was  ill  half  the  time  and  the  excite  one's  self  overmuch,  and  which 
most  valued  subordinate  did  not  learn  one  can  find  sufficiently  entertaining 
the  taste  of  medicine.  without   becoming  embroiled   in   all   its 

Both  men  have  what  I  call  the  lawyer's  petty  interests. 
mind ;     but     ideas      enter     Cleveland's 


The  Open   Shop  Means    the   Destruc- 
tion  of  the   Unions 

BY  WILLIAM  ENGLISH  WALLING 

[Our  readers  will  remember  an  article  we  printed  a  few  weeks  ago  from  Mr. 
Walling  on  the  great  Colorado  strike.  Mr.  Walling  is  now  a  resident  of  the  University 
Settlement  of  this  city,  and  was  at  one  time  a  factory  inspector  in  Illinois.  As  a  prep- 
aration for  this  article  he  attended  the  last  conventions  of  the  Civic  Federation,  the 
Citizens'  Industrial  Association  of  America,  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
He  also  spent  several  months  in  visiting  employers'  associations  from  Boston  to  Denver. 
— Editor.] 

THE   whole  employing  class  of  the  ganized  for  the  fight.    The  public  has  not 

United  States  is  lining  up  for  a  realized  how  much  has  been  accomplished 

new  campaign  against  the  unions,  since    the   coal    strike.      The    organized 

In  this  fight  it  is  backed  by  the  press,  the  manufacturers    and    contractors    are    no 

middle  classes,  public  opinion  generally  longer   alone.     They   are   supported   by 

and  the  highest  labor  arbitration  tribunal  commercial      interests,      railroads      and 

in  the  country.    The  struggle  is  moment-  banks.     Evidence  of  their  co-operation 

ous.     It  will  decide  not  only  the  indus-  can  be  seen  on  every  side.     In  Chicago 

trial    but  the  social  and  political  future  and  ;St.  Louis  emergency  funds  of  $1,- 

of  the  United  States.     If  the  employers'  000,000   are    ready    for    immediate    use. 

campaign    is    successful,    it    means    the  The  banks,  I  was  told  by  an  officer  of  the 

elimination  of  the  trade  unions  as  a  fac-  St.  Louis  Association,  are  at  the  bottom 

tor  in  American   industry.      If  it   fails,  of   that  organization.      In   Chicago   the 

nothing  short  of  direct  Government  con-  railroads  played  a  similar  part.    The  Chi- 

trol  can  prevent  the  unions'  steady  prog-  cago  Employers'  Association  grew  up  out 

ress  toward  industrial  domination.  of  the  freight  handlers'  strike.    The  Chi- 

Employers  are  almost  completely  or-  cago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  fur- 
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nished  one  of  its  first  organizers  and  the  portant  "  trade  agreement  "  in  industry, 

great    commercial     interests    the    other  The  Commission's  award  was,  of  course, 

three.     Recently  a  transcontinental  rail-  in  general  terms,  and  first  of  all  provided 

road  conveyed  strike  breakers  from  New  for  an  umpire  to  decide  disputes  arising 

York  to  San  Francisco  at  an  $i  i  rate  at  under  it.     Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  head 

the  request  of  a  powerful  employers'  as-  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  has  been  ap- 

sociation.     The  movement  is  spreading  pointed  umpire. 

from  city  to  city.  Since  Philadelphia  and  The  Anthracite  Commission  decided 
New  York  joined  the  fold  a  few  weeks  for  an  Open  Shop.  In  a  recent  decision 
ago  every  important  city  has  its  powerful  that  has  alarmed  and  antagonized  the 
federation  of  employers'  associations,  whole  labor  movement  Colonel  Wright 
Some  time  ago  associations  were  formed  defines  the  Open  Shop  as  follows : 
in  most  of  the  important  national  indus-  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  employer 
tries,  and  now  every  trade  which  has  not  has  a  perfect  right  to  employ  and  discharge 
already  been  formed  into  a  trust  is  or-  "^^n  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  his 
ganized  to  deal  with  labor.  All  of  these  industry;  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  give  any 
associations,  local  or  national,  industrial  ^^"!f  ^°^  discharge.  .  .  This  right  to 
or  federated,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  ^''f^^'^'  "^"^^  ^^  mamtamed.  Any  other  view 
'  ,  .1  ^  r  .1  01  the  case  .  .  .  would  compel  employers 
are  movmg- openly  or  secretly  to  force  the  to  employ  men  whether  they  had  work  for 
unions  to  the  Open  Shop.  But  the  Open  them  or  not,  and  whether  the  men  were  corn- 
Shop,  say  the  unions,  means  an  open  petent  or  not,  and  would  thus  stagnate  busi- 
warfare  against  organized  labor.  ness  and  work  to  the  injury  of  all  other  em- 

Until  this  new  issue  arose  public  opin-  ployers." 

ion,  outside  of  the  Eastern  money  cen-  President   Roosevelt   in   his   letter   of 

ters,  was  largely  on  the  union  side.    Dur-  July  14th  last,  written  during  the  Miller 

ing  the  anthracite  strike  the  great  ma-  controversy,  says,  "  I  heartily  approve  of 

jority  of  newspapers  leaned  to  the  min-  the  award  and  judgment  by  the  Commis- 

ers.     They  favored  the  ''  recognition  of  sion  appointed  by  me." 

the   union "    and    the   trade   agreement.  President   Roosevelt  approves   of   the 

Under  the  mistaken  assumption  that  the  award    of   the   Anthracite    Commission. 

Open   Shop   means   nothing   more  than  His    appointee,    Commissioner    Wright, 

equal  treatment  for  union  and  non-union  shows  that  this  award  has  as  its  very 

men,  public  opinion  has  veered  around  basis    the    right    to    discharge    without 

and  now  stands  almost  solidly  opposed  to  cause.     The  right  to  discharge  without 

the  organization  of  labor.    Nearly  every  cause  is  the  feature  of  the  Open  Shop 

one  of  the  great  city  newspapers  has  be-  against  which  the  unions  will  fight  to  the 

come  a  partisan  of  the  Open  Shop.    Un-  last  ditch.    The  local  union  of  the  Mine 

der  their  leadership   the  business,   pro-  Workers    where  Mr.  Wright's  decision 

fessional    and    salaried    classes    and   the  was  given  was  disintegrated  through  the 

whole    farming    community    have    been  employers'  insidious  attacks  until  finally 

lined  up  in  favor  of  a  proposition  which,  the  National  Executive  Board,  of  which 

whatever  may  be  said  by  its  advocates,  Mr.  Mitchell  is  the  head,  withdrew  its 

puts  the  very  existence  of  the  unions  in  charter  in  disgust, 

the  employers'  hands.  To  admit  the  right  to  discharge  with- 

Employers  say  the  Open  Shop  means  out  cause  is,  the  unions  believe,  to  sign 

simply  even-handed  treatment  for  union  their  own  death  warrant.      If    the    em- 

and    non-union    men.      Unions    say   the  ployer  can  discharge  a  man  "  who  does 

Open     Shop     spells     their     destruction,  not  suit  him,"  to  quote  Colonel  Wright 

Why?    What  is  the  Open  Shop?  again,  he  can  discharge  a  union  man  for 

Fortunately  an  official  interpretation  of  the  simple  reason  that  he  is  a  union  man. 
the  Open  Shop  has  been  given  to  us  by  Nor  is  the  employer's  promise  not  to 
the  highest  labor  arbitration  court  which  discriminate  sufficient.  To  fall  back  on 
we  have  ever  had — a  court  appointed  by  the  promise  of  the  employer  is  to  bring 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  workman  back  to  the  same  condition 
accepted  by  the  nation.  The  Anthracite  of  servile  dependence  he  occupied  when 
Coal  Strike  Commission  was  not  only  our  he  had  to  ask  for  better  wages  as  an  in- 
most important  labor  arbitration  board,  dividual  favor,  instead  of  demanding 
but  it  has  left  behind  it    the    most    im-  them  through  his  union  as  a  right. 
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The  employer  who  can  "  discharge 
without  cause  "  can  deprive  the  workman 
of  his  means  of  subsistence  and  the  union 
of  its  members.  No  organization  can 
continue  to  exist  longer  than  it  is  able 
to  protect  its  individual  members  from 
outside  attack.  For  a  "  labor  "  organiza- 
tion to  protect  its  members  it  must  first 
of  all  keep  them  at  work.  To  a  union 
man  permanently  out  of  a  job  a  union 
card  is  a  bit  of  pasteboard  and  a  union 
agreement  for  better  wages  is  not  worth 
the  paper  on  which  it  is  written. 

The  employer  who  can  "  discharge 
without  cause  "  has  the  power  to  use  war 
measures  in  times  of  peace.  By  locking 
out  union  men  one  at  a  time  he  can  wage 
a  quiet  war  of  extermination  as  effect- 
ive as  and  much  less  expensive  than  a 
general  lockout.  Under  arbitration  and 
the  trade  agreement  he  can  do  exactly 
what  he  does  in  an  open  fight — he  can 
wield  against  the  unions  the  whole  re- 
serve army  of  labor,  the  great  body  of 
the  unorganized  and  the  unemployed. 

This  is  why  the  unions  say  the  Open 
Shop  is  an  open  fight  against  labor,  and 
why  men  like  Organizer  Fitzpatrick,  of 
Chicago,  who  put  75,000  members  into 
the  unions  there  in  a  single  year,  believe 
that  fire  must  be  fought  with  fire. 

''  We  favor,"  he  tells  me,  "  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  agreements  and  arbitration 
wherever  we  have  been  forced  to  accept 
the  Open  Shop.  The  employers  promised 
not  to  discriminate.  But  they  had  no 
sooner  begun  to  adopt  the  Open  Shop 
than  we  saw  the  wholesale  discharge  of 
union  men.  .  .  .  What  is  the  use  of 
having  agreements  with  men  who  are 
stabbing  you  in  the  back  ?  "  The  Open 
Shop  agreement  gives  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  the  employer,  power  to 
annihilate  the  other  contracting  party. 

With  the  Open  Shop  discrimination 
against  union  men  is  general,  tho  often 
indirect.  One  of  the  most  eminent  and 
conservative  employers  in  the  country 
told  me  that  he  never  discharged  an  agi- 
tator who  was  a  good  workman  at  the 
time  of  the  foreman's  complaint.  ''  I  al- 
ways wait,"  he  said,  "  until  the  fellow 
gives  me  some  other  excuse."  Other  dis- 
crimination is  less  veiled.  In  the  Bulle- 
tins of  the  Metal  Trades  Association  are 
accoimts  of  many  employers'  movements. 
Where  the  Open  Shop  obtains,  the  secre- 
taries almost  invariably  boast  of  the  de- 


creasing membership  of  the  unions.  The 
same  men  who  are  openly  making  every 
effort  to  disrupt  the  unions  are  the  most 
ardent  advocates  of  the  Open  Shop. 

That  discrimination  is  general  is 
shown  by  the  means  employers  have 
adopted  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  Open 
Shop.  Employers'  associations  are 
everywhere  installing  the  Employment 
Bureau.  By  this  means  the  employees 
of  all  the  members  of  an  association  are 
registered  and  their  records,  including  al- 
ways their  records  as  unionists,  are  kept. 
In  each  shop  the  employer  naturally  gives 
every  preference  to  loyal  and  obedient 
non-union  men.  By  means  of  the  Em- 
ployment Bureau  these  same  loyal  indi- 
viduals may  be  preferred  by  the  asso- 
ciated employers  in  the  distribution  of 
jobs  in  the  season  when  work  is 
scarce.  The  union  workmen  may  find 
themselves  not  only  discriminated  against 
while  employed,  but  given  employment  in 
inverse  ratio  to  their  loyalty  to  their 
union.  The  Employment  Bureau  gives  a 
whole  industry  the  information,  the 
means  and  the  opportunity  for  discrimi- 
nation against  union  men. 

Lincoln  said  "  this  country  cannot  re- 
main half  slave  and  half  free."  The 
unions  have  found  that  an  industry  can- 
not remain  half  non-union  and  half  union. 
If  the  industry  is  already  unionized,  if  all 
or  nearly  all  the  men  in  it  are  members 
of  the  union,  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
Open  Shop.  The  unions  cannot  be 
broken  when  there  are  no  non-union  men. 
They  cannot  be  broken  If  employers  agree 
not  to  replace  union  by  non-union  men 
and  then  live  up  to  this  agreement.  Un- 
der such  conditions  also  the  unions  have 
no  objection  to  the  Open  Shop.  The 
making  of  new  converts  to  the  union  will 
soon  unionize  the  trade.  The  molders 
employed  by  the  Stove  Defense  Associa- 
tion have  with  the  full  consent  of  the  em- 
ployers organized  all  but  two  of  the  sixty- 
four  shops.  This  may  not  be  the  union 
shop,  but  It  Is  the  very  thing  to  which 
employers  object.  It  Is  the  unionization 
of  Industry.  Employers  are  taking  a  final 
stand  against  the  unionization  of  indus- 
try bv  fighting  the  battle  of  the  non-union 


men. 


"  When  the  unions  have  6,000,000 
members,"  says  John  Mitchell,  "  Instead 
of  3,000,000,  they  will  be  not  twice  but 
four  times  as  strong  as  they  are  at  the 
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present  time."  Industry  unionized,  em- 
ployers feel,  would  mean  industry  in  the 
hands  of  the  unions.  The  employer 
would  find  his  occupation  gone.  No 
refuge  would  be  left  save  an  appeal  to  the 
Government.  An  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment is  an  appeal  to  the  farmers  and  the 
middle  class. 

Even  this  might  not  serve.  Doubtless 
the  farming  and  middle  classes  would 
take  measures  to  protect  themselves  as 
consumers.  But  is  there  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  they  would  be  inclined  to  con- 
fer benefits  on  a  class  which  had  lost  its 
economic  power  ? 

What  is  to  be  the  result?    One  thing  is 


clear.  In  dealing  with  labor  employers 
will  act  as  a  unit.  They  have  already 
united  on  the  Open  Shop.  The  Open 
Shop  leads  to  the  Employment  Bureau, 
the  Employment  Bureau  to  the  National 
Labor  Bureau.  The  blacklist  will  be  prac- 
ticed on  a  national  scale.  The  unions 
also  will  act  not  locally  and  by  separate 
trades,  but  nationally  and  in  concert.  The 
sympathetic  lockout  they  will  fight  with 
the  sympathetic  strike.  To  the  national 
blacklist  they  will  reply  with  the  national 
strike.  Labor  conflicts  are  to  become  a 
community  affair.  The  most  vital  con- 
cern of  the  nation  is  to  be  the  labor  ques- 
tion. 

New  York  City. 


& 


The  Development  of  the   Union 

BY  HAYNE  DAVIS 

[In  view  of  the  opening  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  last  week,  the  following  article 
by  Mr.  Davis  is  of  especial  timeliness.  The  questions  he  brings  up  are  those  that  will 
surely  attract  the  greatest  minds  in  every  civilized  nation  in  the  near  future.  We  ex- 
pect to  print  another  article  shortly  by  Mr.  Davis,  telling  what  is  the  next  step  in  Inter- 
national relations  beyond  The  Hague  Court. — Editor.] 


IT  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  opened  on  the 
anniversary  of  Washington's  in- 
auguration as  first  President  of  the 
United  States.  When  Washington  was 
inaugurated  St.  Louis  was  in  France. 
When  the  Exposition  opened  April  30th, 
1904,  only  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years 
later,  St.  Louis  is  in  the  center  of  the 
United  States.  This  fact  alone  bears 
witness  to  the  wonderful  changes  which 
a  century,  under  present  conditions,  may 
be  expected  to  bring  forth.  Taken  in 
connection  with  the  steps  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Union,  this  fact  is  more  than 
interesting,  it  is  prophetic. 

Before  1776  the  land  of  America  was 
owned  by  England,  Spain  and  France. 
Our  Declaration  of  Independence  fol- 
lowed by  the  Confederation  of  the 
Colonies  brought  into  being  a  new  po- 
litical organism,  formed  by  union  of  the 
revolted  portion  of  the  British  posses- 
sions, and  actually  contiguous  to  Eng- 
land, France  and  Spain. 

The  formation  of  this  Confederation 
by  the  Union  of  a  few  sparsely  settled 


States,  covering  only  a  small  portion  of 
North  America,  seemed  to  European 
nations  a  matter  of  small  concern  to 
them.  But  no  political  event  of  greater 
moment  to  them  ever  took  place.  One 
provision  of  the  first  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  (The  Articles  of 
Confederation),  was  that  the  Union 
should  be  perpetual  and  no  change  made 
in  its  Constitution,  except  by  unanimous 
consent  of  all  the  States.  Nevertheless, 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787 
decided  that  a  union  of  nine  States  under 
our  present  Constitution  would  be  better 
than  the  union  of  all  the  States  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  Consequent- 
ly, when  the  ninth  State  ratified  the  Con- 
stitution (New  Hampshire,  June  21st, 
1788),  the  present  Union  was  formed, 
and  the  Constitution  became  operative, 
tho  Virginia,  New  York,  North  Carolina 
and  Rhode  Island  were  not  included  in 
the  Union. 

After  the  formation  of  the  Union  with- 
out Virginia,  North  Carolina,  New  York 
and  Rhode  Island,  these  States  were  free 
to  come  in  or  remain  out  as  they  might 
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prefer.    Virginia  entered  the  Union  four  which  seceded  in  1861,  would  have  been 

days  after  the  vote  of  New  Hampshire  left  out  of  the  Union.     In  forming  the 

formed  it.     New  York  came  in  a  month  Union  this  was  contemplated  as  a  possi- 

later  by  a  bare  majority  of  two  votes,  bility,  and  was  considered  more  desirable 

Then  followed  the  election  and  inaugura-  than  the  unsatisfactory  union  of  all  the 

tion  of  Washington  as  President,  thus  States,  then  existing  under  the  Articles 

constituting  the  United  States  an  acting  of  Confederation.     A  few  decades  made 

as  well  as  an  actual   organization,   tho  such  changes  in  the  ideas  of  men,  that,  in 

North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  were  1861,  no  price  seemed  too  much  to  pay  to 

still  not  in  the  Union.*  prevent  the  separation   of   some  of  the 

The  substitution  of  the  present  Con-  States,   tho   in    1789,   it   was  agreed  by 


stitution,  tho  not 
adopted  by  all  the 
States,  for  the 
Articles  of  Con- 
federation, which 
bound  them  all  to- 
gether, gave  tem- 
porary life  to  the 
idea  of  a  division 
among  the  origi- 
nal States,  but 
the  incomplete 
Union  lasted  only 
thirteen  months; 
for  seven  months 
after  Washington's 
i  n  a  ugu  ration 
North  Carolina 
came  into  the 
Union,  and  Rhode 
Island  followed  six 
months  later.  The 
entry  of  Rhode 
Island  into  the 
Union,  on  May 
29th,  1790,  three 
years  to  a  day  af- 
ter the  assembling 
of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention, 
made  them  all  one 
again,  and  the  idea 
of  several  govern- 
ments for  our  At- 
lantic seaboard  seemed  finally  dead. 
But  this  idea  was  still  alive  in  the  minds 
of  some,  and  seventy  years  later  took 
form  in  the  Confederate  States. 


This  map  shows  what  part  of  North  America  was 
included  in  the  United  States,  of  which  Wash- 
ington became  President,  in  1789.  The  Union 
as  then  constituted  was  bounded  by  England  on 
the  north,  France  on  the  west,  Spain  on  the 
south,  with  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island 
not  in  the  Union. 


twelve  of  the  thir- 
teen States,  that  if 
nine  of  them  pre- 
ferred the  present 
Constitution  to  the 
Articles  of  Con- 
federation,  the 
other  four  could 
remain  out  or 
come  into  the  new 
Union,  as  they 
might  prefer.  In 
the  ruin  of  the 
Confederate  States 
the  deathblow  was 
given  to  the  idea 
of  several  govern- 
ments on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard. 
There  really  was 
not  room  enough 
between  the  two 
oceans  and  the 
Great  Lakes  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico for  more  than 
one  sovereign  po- 
litical power,  and 
yet  our  forefathers 
contemplated  sev- 
eral confederations 
for  the  land  east 
of  the  Mississippi 
River.  What  was 
desirable  to  us,  and  this  change  has  come 
about  in  less  than  half  a  century. 

The  idea  of  a  Union  of  Nations  must 
go  through   substantially  the  same   de- 


If  Virginia  and  the  States  south  of  her  velopment  as  the  idea  of  a  Union  of  our 

had  failed  to  adopt  the  new  Constitution,  States.     This  has  already  begun.     The 

as  they  might  have  done,  the  territory  Conference  at  The  Hague  gave  birth  to 

*  In  view  of  the  provision  that  the  Articles  of  a  feeble  Union  of  Nations,  in  which  is 

Confederation  could  be  changed  only  by  unanimous  •      i     i    j      n  4.1.  4.'  r  xu  u 

consent,    and   of   the   fact   that   one    State.    Rhode  Uicluded  all  the  nations  of  the  WOrld,  ex- 

Island.  was  not  represented  in  the  Constitutional  rpnt  fhn<;p  ni  Ppntral  atiH  ^nnfVi   AmAnVo 

Convention   of   1787.  how   could  the  Union,   under  ^^^,rX  ^  rl,       -rl    ^""."  ^"^e^ica. 

the  Confederation,  he  dissolved  legally,  without        The  1  reaty  oi  The  Hague  IS  really  the 

the.^consent  oi  every  State,  to  enter  th.   new  j^^^j  Constitution  of  the  United  Nations, 
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as  the  Articles  of  Confederation  was  the  nations  into  the  existing  feeble  Union  of 

first  constitution  of  our  Union.     And  as  Nations  and  then  by  its  gradual  growth 

our   first   Union   was    hopelessly   inade-  in  power. 

quatc  to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Amer-  The  United  States  of  1904  is  in  closer 

ica,  so  the  present  Union  of  Nations  is  touch  with  every  nation  than  the  United 


This  map  shows  what  part  of  the  world  is  included  in  the  United    Nations,   when   first   organized   by  the 
establishment  of  The  Hague  Court.     Only  Central  and  South    America  are  out  of  this  Union. 


hopelessly  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  world.  And,  even  now,  the 
same  unrest  which  carried  us  into  the 
present  Union  is  being  manifested 
throughout  the  world. 

A  United  States  of  Europe  is  con- 
ceived by  some  as  the  proper  outcome  of 
present  conditions.  The  Federation  of 
the  British  Empire  is  planned  by  Cham- 
berlain, and  has  long  been  a  pet  idea  with 
eminent  Englishmen.  A  union  of  Eng- 
land and  America  into  one  English  speak- 
ing empire  seems  to  be  the  largest 
political  conception  of  Cecil  Rhodes, 
Mr.  Stead,  Lord  Derby  and  others.  But 
all  these  are  too  narrow  for  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  and  they  correspond  to 
the  nineteenth  century  idea  of  New  Eng- 
land, Middle  State  and  Southern  Con- 
federacies for  this  country.  A  Universal 
Union  is  called  for  by  present  conditions, 
and  it  should  come  by  admission  of  all 


States  of  1776  was  with  any  nation,  for 
actual  travel. 

The  distance  and  time  between  St. 
Louis  and  various  points  throughout  the 
world,  and  the  ease  with  which  this 
journey  can  now  be  made,  are  illustrated 
by  the  following  table : 

Ordinary 

Distance  to  St.  Louis     Time.     Distance.  cost  of 

from —               Days.  Hours.  Miles.  passage. 

London     7       3          4,257  $130.50 

Paris    9       3         5,077  111.20 

Lisbon    11        3          6,392  180.50 

Cape    Town 193.50 

Cape  Town  via  London.28       3         9.156  314.50 
Delagoa  Bay  via  Lon- 
don    31        3       11,268  333.50 

Bombay  via  London.  .25       3       10,832  513.50 

Sydney   29       7         9,594  254,25 

Yokohama    19     12         6,862  197.50 

Manila    29     12         9,937  229.25 

It  would  have  taken  as  much  time  in 
the  '^olonial  era  to  go  from  any  Atlantic 
f  it  to  St.  Louis,  as  it  now  does  from 
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any  port  in  any  nation  to  that  city,  and 
thought  can  be  communicated  ahnost  in- 
stantly from  one  national  capital  to  any 
other.  The  flow  of  people  and  commerce 
from  nation  to  nation  exceeds  the  inter- 
state intercourse  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  volume  of  intercourse  between  gov- 
ernments is  an  index  to  the  interests 
which  they  have  in  common.  There- 
fore, nations  have  more  interests  in  com- 
mon at  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury than  the  American  States  had  in  the 
twilight  of  the  eighteenth. 

As  the  United  States  grew  in  material 
area  by  acquisition  of  the  land  of  other 
nations,  so  it  grew  in  population — in  liv- 
ing area,  one  might  say — by  receiving 
streams  of  people  from  every  race  and 
nation.  To  the  extent  that  Germans  and 
Frenchmen  and  Italians,  and  people  of 
other  nations  have  become  a  part  of  our 


and  there  form  themselves  into  one  po- 
litical organism,  with  many  members,  the 
nations  can  successfully  form  themselves 
into  one  political  body.  The  vital  point 
is  to  limit  the  new  authority  to  those  af- 
fairs which  are  common  to  all  nations, 
thus  leaving  each  nation  as  supreme  in  its 
own  domain  as  it  now  is.  This  principle 
of  Home  Rule  or  Local  Self-Government 
works  wonders  in  human  affairs.  The 
United  States  has  demonstrated,  or, 
rather,  the  races  of  men  have  demon- 
strated in  the  United  States,  what  can  be 
done  when  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
are  united  in  one  political  body,  organized 
on  the  principle  of  Home  Rule.  All  that 
has  been  done  in  America  has  been  done 
by  people  from  other  lands,  operating  and 
co-operating  here,  on  the  right  political 
principle.  What  the  people  of  all  nations 
can  do  for  themselves  in  the  conduct  of 


This  map  gives  each  nation  or  section  of  the  world  space  in  the  United  States  proportionate  to  Itis  con- 
tribution to  our  population,  but  without  regard  to  where  the  people  of  each  nation  have  settled 
in  America.  It  strikingly  reveals  the  extent  to  which  the  negro  is  a  part  of  our  life,  as  well  as 
the   proportionate   representation    of   each    nation    in   the    United  States. 


population,  to  that  extent  has  the  United  their  American  interests  they  can  do  in 
States  incorporated  living  Germany,  the  conduct  of  their  world-wide  interests, 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  etc.,  into  itself.  provided  they  act  on  the  same  principles 
If  the  people  of  all  nations  can  be  up-  in  international  affairs  as  in  their  inter- 
rooted  and  transplanted  in  another  land,  state  affairs.    The  greatest  political  work 
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of  our  time  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  least  danger  Hes  in  developing  the  Uni- 

destruction  of  the  idea  that  several   in-  versal   Union   formed  by  the  Treaty  of 

ternational   unions  ought  to  be  formed,  The  Hague.    With  the  right  of  secession 

and  the  strengthening  of  the  Universal  expressly  stated,  war  would  not  result,  as 

Union  already  formed,  so  that  it  may  be-  with  us,  from  attempted  exercise  of  this 

come  adequate  to  the  needs  of  humanity,  right.     And  the  mutual   interest  of  na- 

as  our  imperfect  and  inadequate  Union  tions  would  work  powerfully  against  an 

under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  gave  exercise  of  the  right, 

place  to  the  present  perpetual  and  ade-  The   best   interests    of   the   people   of 

quate  Union.  every  nation  require  the  extension  of  the 

For  the  nations  to  continue  long  in  the  Union  of  Nations  so  as  to  make  it  Uni- 

present  condition  would  be  an  interna-  versal,  and  its  orderly  development  so  as 

tional  counterpart  of  America's  remain-  to  preserve  the  peace  and    promote    the 

ing  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  prosperity  of  the  Nations,  rather  than  the 

instead  of  adopting  the  present  Constitu-  formation  of  narrower  unions,  destined 

tion.     For  a  nation  to  hold  back,  when  to  come  into  conflict  and  then  be  united, 

others  go  forward,  would  correspond  to  as  the  narrower  unions  of  America  did 

the  reluctant  entry  of  North  Carolina  and  during  the  past  century.  The  orderly  steps 

Rhode    Island   into  our   present  Union,  in    the    development    of    this    Universal 

The  refusal  of  any  nation  to  join  in  mak-  Union  are   (i)   admission  of  States  not 

ing   the  Union   more  perfect  would  be  signatories  of  The  Hague  Treaty;    (2) 

equivalent  to  a  rejection  of  the  Constitu-  the  submission  of  international  disputes 

tion  by  an  American  State.  to  The  Hague  Court,  as  they  arise;  (3) 

The  Treaty  of  The  Hague  provides  agreements  between  particular  nations  to 
that  any  nation,  by  giving  one  year's  no-  arbitrate  certain  agreed  classes  of  con- 
tice,  may  withdraw  from  the  Treaty,  or,  troversies;  and  (4)  the  creation  of  a  de- 
in  other  words,  secede  from  the  union  liberative  or  legislative  body  to  supple- 
created  by  the  Treaty.  This  being  true,  ment  The  Hague  Court.  This  last  step 
why  should  there  be  any  hesitancy  in  de-  requires  the  concerted  action  of  many 
veloping  this  union  and  giving  it  suitable  national  legislatures,  but  some  nation 
powers?  Secession  of  some  members  must  lead  in  taking  this  step.  And  the 
after  making  it  stronger  could  only  result  United  States  is  the  one  to  do  this,  by 
in  the  formation  of  one  or  more  narrower  inviting  the  other  nations  to  join  in  a 
unions.  And  the  proposed  United  States  Conference  to  consider  the  matter.  Such 
of  Europe  or  Anglo-American  Empire  a  Legislature  once  created,  this  political 
would  do  this.  These  narrower  unions,  child  of  the  centuries  can  grow  naturally 
whether  formed  by  secessions  from  a  in  stature,  wisdom  and  usefulness,  and  in 
Universal  Union  or  in  advance  of  any  al-  favor  with  all  the  Nations  that  took  part 
teration  in  the  Treaty  of  The  Hague,  in  its  creation, 
would   be   a   prelude   to  war.     But  the  New  York  City. 
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My  Last  Day 

BY  JOHN  PIATT 

How  far,  how  near  ? — what  mortal  eye  may  see  ? 

How  dark,  how  bright? — that  Day  far-fixed   for  me. 

Enough,  whene'er  it  dawns,  if  I  can  say : 

"  Let  the  sun  rise — it  brings  me  my  Last  Day." 

North  Bend,  O. 


Music,   Art  and   Drama 


vival  of  what  was,  be  it  said,  both  his 
strength  and  his  weakness — his  tena- 
cious peasant  nature.  Watteau  came 
to  speak  a  universal  tongue ;  Dvorak's 
Czechish  idiom  is  often  provincial  and 
occasionally  barbarous.  Even  after 
his  three  fruitful  years  in  New  York 
(1892-95)  as  head  of  the  National 
Conservatory  Dr.  Dvorak  harked  back 
to  his  racy  mannerisms,  upon  which, 
indeed,  depend  much  of  the  delightful 
gayety  and  charm  of  his  music.  And 
never,  perhaps,  did  his  intellectual 
power,  his  grasp  as  a  designer  in  the 
large,  keep  pace  with  his  remarkable 
flow  of  cheery  and  not  always  signifi- 
cant melody. 

Whatever    the    opinion   of   his    effort 
to  base  a  national  American  school  of 


The  Cincinnati   Festival 

No  other  chorus  works  with  the  de- 
votion shown  by  the  Cincinnati  Asso- 
ciation, which  rehearses  two  years  for 
each  festival.  This  event  takes  place 
this  year  from  May  nth  to  14th,  and 
its  success  seems  assured  by  the  coali- 
tion of  the  ablest  orchestral  conductor 
and  manager  in  the  country.  Theo- 
dore Thomas  brings  his  orchestra  of 
100  from  Chicago,  while  George  H. 
Wilson,  of  Pittsburg,  is  the  power  be- 
hind the  baton. 

Perhaps  no  other  movement,  since 
the  inception  of  these  festivals  in  1873, 
has  epitomized  so  well  the  evolution  of 
American   art.      And    it    is    pleasant   to 
know  that  no  German  city  surpasses  Cin- 
cinnati in  the  dignity  of  a  parallel  musical 
achievement. 

Antonin  Dvorak 

Like  Antoine  Watteau,  Antonin 
Dvorak,  who  died  May  ist  at  Prague,  in 
his  native  Bohemia,  had  his  childish  tal- 
ent first  stimulated  by  the  wandering 
musicians  and  strolling  players  that  he 
saw  from  the  window  of  his  home. 
Painter  and  composer,  moreover,  each 
retained  to  the  last  his  predominating  in- 
terest in  genre  subjects. 

Both  came  of  peasant  stock  and  both 
narrowly  escaped  following  the  parental 
calling ;  Watteau's  father  was  the  seven- 
teenth century  equivalent  of  a  plumber, 
at  Valenciennes,  while  Dvorak  senior 
was  village  innkeeper  and  butcher  at 
Miihlhausen. 

But  here  the  parallel  ceases.  Watteau 
kept  his  love  for  typical  figures  of  his 
period,  but  his  countless  chalk  drawings 
and  paintings  were  mainly  of  folk  in  the 
great  world ;  of  these  he  has  come  down 
as  the  chief  interpreter.  Dvorak  re- 
mained a  man  of  the  people,  in  mind  and 

heart,  tho  he,  too,  ultimately  found  pros-  rhusic  upon  plantation  negro  melodies, 
perity.  His  creative  work  as  composer  as  our  nearest  approach  to  folk  song,  the 
was  deeply  affected  by  this  obstinate  sur-    vital    qualities    of    his    fifth    symphony, 
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"  From  the  New  World,"  will  keep  it  in 
the  active  repertory  for  some  time  to 
come.  It  is  frankly  external  in  its  fresh 
naivete  and  it  moves  buoyantly  from  mood 
to  mood,  expressing  at  least  one  phase  of 
the  American  temperament,  but  not  pene- 
trating deep.  Dvorak  must  be  enjoyed 
for  what  he  was — and  he  has  already 
given  pleasure  to  thousands  of  music 
lovers. 

:ji 

Elgar's  ''King  Olal" 

In  Dr.  Edward  Elgar  England  has  at 
last  produced  a  musician  whose  compo- 
sitions are  of  sufficient  importance  to 
arouse  interest  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  "  Right  little,  tight  little  Isle."  In- 
asmuch as  her  musical  activity  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years  has  been  given  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  "  oratorio  indus- 
try," it  is  only  natural  that  this  new 
leader  of  light  and  learning  should  chief- 
ly devote  himself  to  the  composition  of 
choral  works.  And  that  is  what  Dr. 
Elgar  is  doing.  That  he  is  doing  it  with 
rather  more  conspicuous  success  than 
any  other  living  composer  New  York 
has  had  ample  opportunity  of  hearing 
for  herself  in  the  course  of  the  last  four- 
teen months,  for  within  that  time  have 
been  produced  here  four  of  his  most  im- 
portant works :  "  The  Dream  of  Geron- 
tius,"  "  The  Light  of  Life,"  "  The  Apos- 
tles "  and  "  Scenes  from  the  Saga  of 
King  Olaf." 

The  last  named,  a  cantata  of  unusual 
length  and  ambitious  proportions,  had  its 
first  American  performance  at  the  hands 
of  the  Brooklyn  Oratorio  Society,  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  on  April  29th.  This 
"  King  Olaf  "  has  a  more  than  passing 
interest  for  American  audiences,  in  that 
it  is  founded  on  the  work  of  an  Amer- 
ican poet.  Its  material  is  drawn  from 
"  The  Musician's  Tale,"  in  Longfellow's 
"  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn."  Nearly  one- 
half  of  the  text  is  in  the  words  of  Long- 
fellow. The  rest  is  by  an  English  adapter, 
one  H.  A.  Acworth.  The  musical  setting 
is  for  soprano,  tenor  and  bass  soli,  chorus 
and  orchestra.  The  episodes  chosen  for 
musical  treatment  are  "  The  Challenge  of 
Thor,"  "King  Olafs  Return,"  "The 
Conversion,"  "  Gudrun,"  "The  Wraith 
of  Odin,"  "  Sigrid,"  "  Thyri,"  and  "  The 
Death  of  Olaf,"  besides  an  introduction 


and  an  epilogue.  The  treatment,  partly 
epic  and  partly  dramatic,  is  seized  upon 
by  the  composer  to  produce  some  vigor- 
ous and  stirring  music,  and  also  some 
musical  characterization  in  the  Wag- 
nerian style.  Indeed,  the  work  impressed 
one  as  being  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
application  to  the  cantata  form  of  Wag- 
ner's methods  and  principles.  "  Leading 
motives  "  are  employed  to  represent  the 
characters  and  the  principal  agencies, 
physical  and  spiritual,  and  they  are  han- 
dled with  skill.  The  orchestration  is 
often  clever  and  sometimes  convincing. 
There  is  much  skill  displayed,  too,  in 
the  choruses,  which  have  a  vigorous 
swing  and  a  certain  gloomy  Northern 
color  appropriate  to  the  subject.  The 
many  solo  parts  grow  somewhat  monot- 
onous before  the  end  is  reached. 


Pictures  from  Japan 

In  rather  a  dull  year  for  the  picture 
lover  the  best  was  saved  for  the  end  of  the 
season.  The  Century  Association  showed 
in  April  fifty-two  paintings  on  silk  by  two 
Japanese  moderns  —  Taikan-Yokoyama 
and  Shunso-Hishida,  of  the  Nippon  Bi- 
jitsuin,  or  Fine  Arts  Academy — that  made 
Western  efforts  to  fix  impressions  of 
beauty  in  nature  seem  like  mere  blind 
gropings.  The  catalogue  of  the  exhibi- 
tion had  a  few  notes  on  the  aims  of  the 
school  in  which  these  two  painters  are 
professors,  and  told  of  the  interesting 
system  of  free  instruction  and  exchange 
of  criticisms  and  ideas  among  its  three 
hundred  members.  The  school  is  a  pro- 
test equally  against  the  Europeanized  art 
movement  favored  by  the  Government 
and  the  purely  conservative  movement 
of  the  pseudo-classicists  in  Japan. 
It  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  romantic  move- 
ment, if  we  may  compare  it  with  our 
own  art  development;  a  protest  against 
archaic  affectations  and  mannerisms  on 
one  hand  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  national 
point  of  view  on  the  other.  The  pictures 
shown  were  landscapes,  marines  and 
flowers,  with  the  exception  of  one  figure 
picture. 

The  first  impression  of  these  delicate 
dreams  is  of  their  finality.  Except  in 
representations  of  the  human  figure 
every  essential  truth  in  form  and  value 
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is  preserved.    The  monkeys  on  the  rocks  various  atmospheric  effects,  in  a  general 

in  one  picture,  the  wild  ducks  and  small  color  warmer  than  of  old,  and  in  perfect 

deer  or  birds  or  fishes  in  others,  are  per-  grasp  of  perspectives,  European  influence 

feet  in  drawing,  color,  characterization,  is    shown;   but   in    selection   of   subject. 

How  could  there  be  anything  further  to  precision  in  detail,  where  detail  is  used, 

say  about  animals  in  a  use  of  them  for  and  the  very  past-mastery  of  water-color 

pure  esthetic  effect?     In  foreshortening  as  a  medium   for  conveying  most  deli- 

of  surfaces,  in  aerial  perspectives  attained  cately   restrained  emotional  appeal,  this 

through    marvelously    subtle    gradations  "  new   Old   School   of  Japan "   is   faith- 

of  tone,  these  Japanese  artists  are  mas-  fully  preserving  what  its  nation  has  most 

ters.    There  are  no  crudities,  no  fumbling  happily  given  to  the  world  of  beauty, 

methods,  no  mistakes  in  taste.     The  hu-  ^ 
man  form  alone  is  still  beyond  them,  if 

we  may  judge  the  possibilities  of  their  Other  Exhibitions  of  the  Season's 

attainment  by  their  use  of  animal  forms.  FnH 
In  treatment  of  it  they  still  miss  values 

and  fail  to  incorporate  it  in  the  general  Nothing  in  painting  could  be  more 
harmony  and  use  an  opaque  white  that  directly  the  antithesis  of  the  Japanese  in 
obtrudes.  Most  Japanese  excel  in  com-  vision  and  rendering  than  the  works  of 
position ;  these  works  are  fairly  Greek  in  Mr.  Perrine,  shown  in  April  at  Durand- 
attention  to  the  little  beauties  that  give  Ruel's.  Like  them  in  power  of  subordi- 
soul  to  the  perfected  whole.  That  we  re-  nating  what  he  does  not  need  for  his 
spond  to  the  color  stimuli  which  they  so  purpose,  he  is  different  in  even  the  domj- 
subtly  put  forth  in  a  set  of  values  very  nant  personality  of  his  work — a  personal- 
high  in  our  own  color  scale  is  due  rather  ity  that  has  a  certain  kind  of  manly  vio- 
to  the  cultivation  of  our  color  sense  lence  of  much  beauty.  One  would  sus- 
through  the  beauty  in  old  textiles  and  pect  temper  from  the  unnecessary  little 
dawns,  misty  twilights  and  the  shades  of  plate  on  "  The  Robbers,"  bought  by  Car- 
flowers,  than  through  what  European  negie  Institute,  calling  attention  to  the 
painting  has  taught  us  from  first  to  last,  fact  that  the  Society  of  American  Artists 
"  The  Daybreak  "  and  the  *'  Returning  had  rejected  it.  But  Mr.  Perrine  may  be 
Ship,"  by  Hishida,  make  any  painter  of  forgiven  lapses  in  taste  for  the  value  of 
the  West,  less  of  a  poet  than  Twachtman,  his  convictions.  The  Palisades  as  he 
seem  blind  to  harmonies  of  color,  and  a  makes  us  see  them  are  the  creations  of 
glance  from  those  two  works  to  any  forces  we  do  not  often  face  squarely  in 
others  by  the  same  artist  at  once  sug-  thought;  the  overpowering,  the  eternal, 
gested  the  idea  that  each  of  our  own  men  majestic  and  awful,  evolved  to  rugged, 
is  bound  to  a  smaller  set  of  individual  many-sided  actuality  from  chaos.  The 
color  conventions  than  we  often  realize,  pictures  are  sad  because  they  give  us  the 
Aside  from  type  of  subject  or  any  strong  shock  of  coming  upon  the  unknowable 
mannerism  it  is  generally  possible  to  pick  things  suddenly — in  the  night  and  with 
the  work  of  a  Western  painter  instantly  a  great  city  so  near — rbut  they  are  not 
by  the  prevailing  hue.  With  these  two  morbid  and  they  belong-  to  this  particular 
Japanese  painters  color  is  far  more  than  day  when  we  are  well  into  a  new  and 
anything  else  a  matter  of  significance,  origfinal  century  in  art. 
The  prevailing  hue  expresses  the  mood  Even  less  interesting  than  the  earlier 
represented,  the  mood  of  nature,  not  the  exhibition  of  the  Water  Color  Club  is  the 
mood  of  the  man.  Probably  a  Japanese  annual  exhibition  now  on  in  Twenty- 
critic  would  distinguish  between  the  third  Street.  Why  most  of  the  exhibitors 
works  of  these  two  men  through  some  use  water-color  at  all  is  a  matter  of  won- 
subtler  differences  than  those  in  color,  der.  Labored,  heavy  color  that  kills  all 
but  a  Western  observer  would  find  it  a  Intrinsic  value  in  the  fluid  medium,  silly 
task  to  do  this.  "  The  Sea,"  by  Yoko-  or  ineffectual  figure  subjects  and  very 
yama,  gives  a  glimpse  of  a  naturalistic  weak  landscapes  are  In  evidence  In  the 
view  of  nature,  but  "  The  Waterfall  "  collection.  There  are  a  few  exceptions 
and  others  by  Hishida  have  similar  char-  among  the  general  weary  mediocrities, 
acteristlcs.     In   pictures  of  trees  under  Parton's  "  Moonrlse  "  is  one.     It  is  sim- 
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pie  in  arrangement  of  mass,  has  good 
color  and  an  interesting  sky.  Charlotte 
Coman's  "  Mountain  Mist "  is  another. 
It  has  a  pleasant  surface  as  well  as  depth 
in  color  and  strong  drawing  of  a  delicate 
kind.  Dangerfield's  *'  Deluge  "  is  a  seri- 
ous painting  not  unlike  Bocklin  in  color 
and  force.  It  is  one  of  the  best  things 
here.  Glenn  Newell's  "  Toilers  "  is  good 
solid  work  and  more  of  a  picture  than 
most  of  the  others.  Cullen  Yates  has  two 
excellent  landscapes.  In  four  works 
Carlton  T.  Chapman  has  taken  to  the 
decorative  and  gives  us  most  effective 
yachting  pictures  in  strong  sunlight  and 
shadow.  C.  C.  Cooper  paints  the  ''  Flat- 
iron  "  building  on  a  wintry  day  and 
gives  it  the  swaying  shiplike  look  it  has 
on  an  approach  from  north  Fifth  Av- 
enue. Two  little  heads  of  children  by 
Laura  Muntz  are  good  in  color.  Louis 
Mora's  "  Cotillion  Favors  "  is  the  only 
figure  picture  worth  noting,  and  about  it 
there  lingers  the  serious  student's  man- 
ner this  young  man  has  not  yet  out- 
grown. Mrs.  Nicholls,  as  usual,  shows  a 
truer  understanding  of  use  of  color 
washes  than  most  of  the  others. 

The  Grolier  Club  exhibited  last  month 
part  of  a  very  complete  collection  of 
Whistler's  etchings  and  dry  prints — the 
remainder  will  be  shown  in  the  autumn. 


To  enjoy  a  Whistler  more  or  less  be- 
cause it  is  a  print,  "  Before  the  Butter- 
fly," or  ''  With  the  Butterfly,"  or  "  With 
Butterfly  Shaded,"  is  a  privilege  at- 
tained only  through  formation  of  the  col- 
lector's habit.  This  exhibition  appealed 
particularly  to  that  class  of  persons,  but 
it  was  also  an  opportunity  of  seeing  many 
rare  designs  by  this  great  master  etcher. 

Arts  and  Crafts 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  recent 
exhibitions  was  that  given  for  a  fortnight 
commencing  April  7th  at  the  Windsor 
Arcade  by  Angelo  del  Nero.  The  fea- 
ture of  M.  Nero's  exhibit  lies  in  his  mas- 
terly reproduction  in  bronze,  gold  and  sil- 
ver of  classical  fourteenth  century  pieces. 
Professor  Nero,  by  means  of  analysis, 
has  ascertained  the  constituent  elements 
of  the  Italian  soil  from  which  the  an- 
tique bronzes  have  been  excavated,  and 
which  are  covered  with  the  patina  so  dear 
to  the  collector's  heart.  By  augmenting 
the  corrosive  elements  revealed  by  an- 
alysis he  has  succeeded  in  producing 
patina  in  a  few  weeks  that  it  took  cen- 
turies of  burial  to  duplicate.  Some  of 
his  castings  in  bronze  from  live  lobsters 
and  other  zoological  forms  are  singularly 
beautiful  as  well  as  realistic.     His  pres- 
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Moonrise. — Arthur  Parton.      In  American   Water  Color   Society    Exhibition. 


ent  exhibition  is  both  serious  and  ar- 
tistic and  deserves  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration. 

The  Month's  Important  Plays 

The  play  of  "  The  Shepherd  King," 
which  has  just  finished  a  successful  sea- 
son in  New  York,  was  an  interesting  and 
attractive  presentation  of  the  romantic 
early  life  of  David  as  described  in  the 
Bible.  Few  plays  have  recently  been  pro- 
duced more  worthy  of  serious  attention. 
The  subject  is  inherently  dramatic.  The 
story  has  been  reproduced  with  an  ap- 
preciative spirit.  Mr.  Wright  Loriraer, 
the  author,  acted  the  title-role  admirably 
and  was  excellently  supported  by  a  very 
competent  company.  The  incidental  mu- 
sic, which  was  especially  composed  for  the 
play,  and  intentionally  made  to  harmonize 
with  the  simplicity  of  early  Hebraic 
music,  was  unusually  fine.  All  the  scenic 
effects  were  good,  and  every  feature  of 
the  production  was  characterized  by  ex- 
treme care  and  attention  to  detail.  So 
far  was  this  carried  that  a  special  drop 
curtain,  made  of  tapestry  ornamented 
with   designs  in  the  life  of  David,   was 


provided.  The  entire  production  was  a 
brilliant  picture  of  early  Oriental  life,  re- 
minding one  frequently  of  the  production 
of  "  Ben  Hur  "  in  New  York  last  year. 
Mr.  Lorimer  in  this  work  has  shown  that 
he  has  set  for  himself  a  high  standard, 
and  his  work  deserves  cordial  public  sup- 
port. It  is  an  instance  of  a  play  on  a 
Biblical  subject  which  has  a  seriousness 
and  nobility  of  treatment  appropriate  to 
the  subject,  and  wdiich  is  presented  in  a 
manner  equal  to  the  highest  achievements 
of  modern  dramatic  production. 

To  castigate  vices  and  follies,  small  or 
large,  is  not  so  much  the  object  of  the 
comedy  of  to-day  as  it  was  in  that  of 
Aristophanes.  In  fact,  in  the  play 
''  Saucy  Sally  "  at  the  New  Lyceum  we 
are  expected  to  laugh  over  the  peccadil- 
loes, if  one  may  call  them  so,  of  the 
graceless  ''  Herbert  Jocelyn  "  as  he  pulls 
himself  out  of  scrape  after  scrape  with 
his  typical  mother-in-law  and  his  confid- 
ing wife.  If  he  were  twice  the  rascal  that 
he  is  he  would  make  his  way  into  the 
good  graces  of  the  audience  by  his  most 
ingenious  and,  one  may  almost  say,  de- 
licious twists  and  turns,  helped  out  by  the 
inimitable  "  wreathed  smiles  "  of  Charles 
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The  play  is  decidedly  worth    j^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Season's  Plays 


Haw  trey, 
seeing. 

The  "  Two  Orphans  "  was  revived  last 
month  at  the  New  Amsterdam  Theatre 
with  an  all-star  caste,  in  which  such  well- 
known  players  as  Kyrle  Bellew,  Grace 
George  and  Clara  Morris  were  among 
the  principals.  The  play,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  melodramas  ever  written,   was 


The  dramatic  season  in  New  York  is 
nearly  over.  It  may  be  interesting  to  re- 
view the  work  of  the  winter,  and  to  re- 
cord our  estimate  of  the  comparative  ex- 
cellence of  the  different  works  presented. 
In  our  opinion  the  best  dramatic  produc- 
tions brought  out  in  New  York  this  win- 


Wright  Lorimer  in  "  The  Shepherd  King." — Climax  of  Act  II,    The  Slaying  of  Goliath 


superbly  presented  and  acted,  tho  it  does 
not  seem  at  this  date  to  appeal  to  the 
emotions  as  it  used  to  years  ago.  In  the 
old  times  the  whole  audience  would  sob 
at  the  cruelty  perpetrated  on  the  blind 
orphan,  while  now  scarcely  a  sniffle  is 
heard.  The  play  will  always  be  worth 
seeing  despite  its  archaisms. 

Julia  Marlowe  in  the  dramatization  of 
Charles  Major's  "  When  Knighthood 
Was  in  Flower  "  gives  an  excellent  inter- 
pretation of  Mary  Tudor,  with  her  fits 
of  anger  and  hoydenish  frolics,  alternat- 
ing with  scenes  of  affection  and  self- 
sacrifice.  However  far  the  Princess 
Mary  may  be  from  her  historical  proto- 
type, she  has  so  many  traits  in  common 
with  the  modern  girl  as  to  captivate  her 
audience. 


ter,  and  their  rank  in  merit,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Most  of  the  German  and  Italian 
operas  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

2.  "  Hamlet  "  by  Forbes  Robertson. 

3.  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  "  and  "  The  School 
for  Scandal  "  by  Ada  Rehan. 

4.  "As  You  Like  It,"  "Twelfth 
Night "  and  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  " 
by  Miss  Matthison  and  Mr.  Greet. 

5.  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  by 
the  Century  Players. 

6.  "  Dante  "  by  Sir  Henry  Irving. 

7.  "  Ulysses  "  by  Tyrone  Power. 

8.  "  The  Admirable  Crichton  "  by  Mr. 
Gillette. 
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9.  *'  Merely   Mary  Ann 
Robson. 

10.  "  Old  Heidelberg  "  and  "  Ivan  the 
Terrible  "  by  Richard  Mansfield. 

11.  "  The  Shepherd  King  "  by  Wright 
Lorimer,  "Sweet  Kitty  Bellairs  "  by  Miss 
Henrietta  Crosman,  '*  Captain  Dieppe  " 
by   John    Drew,    "  Ranson's    Folly "    by 


by  Eleanor    Robert  Edeson,  "  The  Pretty  Sister  of 
Jose  "  by  Maude  Adams. 

Very  high  commendation  also  should 
be  given  to  the  Murray  Hill  Theatre  for 
usually  producing  excellent  plays,  with 
frequent  changes  of  the  bill,  by  a  com- 
petent company,  at  a  very  cheap  price. 


The  Timber  Wolves 

BY  HERBERT  IVAN  SWIFT 


We  are  the  wolves  o'  the  timber  land — 

Me  an'  the  black  an'  the  bay ! 

We  work  by  the  day  for  a  pittance  o'  pay, 

Pork  for  the  man,  an'  the  horses'  hay! 

"  Slaves !  "  you  say  ? 

"  O'  the  skid  an'  the  sleigh ! " 

It's  the  echoed  word 

O'  the  world  you've  heard; 

For  the  nags  an'  me. 

Are  the  wind  an'  the  tree — 

And  none  so  free ! — 

We're  czars  o'  the  lumberin'  band ! 

We  sound  for  the  sun  his  reveille — 

With  the  clank  o'  the  loggin'-chain, 

An'  the  bitin'  pain  o'  the  frost  disdain! 

We  warm  to  the  work  and  won't  complain. 

Chuck  your  Florida  flowers ! — 

Michigan  woods  for  ours ! 

Hills  o'  snow  and  a  hammerin'  bell ! 

Four  thousan'  scale  as  hard  as  shell ! 

Get  up,  Jack  ! — Together,  Nell ! 

Break   your  tugs  ! 

Shake  your  lugs ! 

Your  frozen  steam 

Is  a  Cuban  dream, 

When  you  sleep  in  the  straw  with  me! 


The  "  slaves  "  are  rollin'  the  logs  o'  towns  I 

Give  'em  the  card  they've  drawn ! 

The  blood  an'  brawn,  an'  the  liquor  o'  dawn 

Are  enough  for  us,  we're  up  an'  gone! — 

A  ten-league  run 

Is  a  race  with  the  sun! 

The  horses'  keep. 

And  a  cave  for  sleep — 

(Better  a  bear  than  a  shiverin'  sheep). 

Meat  an'  bread, 

And  a  blanket-bed; 

An'  the  prayers  for  more  we  leave  to  clowns. 


To  the  hags  o'  storm  my  song  is  hurled ! 
My  poem's  the  creak  o'  the  hick'ry  rack! 
The  lash's  crack,  in  the  woods  rung  back, 
Is  a  fire  in  the  veins  o'  the  bay  an'  black! 
How  they  dance. 
And  heave  an'  prance! 
Oh,  wild  an'  free. 
We're  comrades  three. 
Born  o'  wind  an'  wave ! 
Little  to  lose  or  save — 
What  o'  the  grave? 

The  boss  of  care  is  the  king  of  the  world ! 
Harbor  Springs,  Mich. 
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The  Jessica  Letters 

"  Letter  writing  must  be  counted 
among  the  lost  arts."  "  Penny  postage 
has  killed  correspondence."  Such  judg- 
ments as  these  passed  current  without 
challege  not  many  years  ago ;  just  at  the 
time  when  those  letters  were  being  writ- 
ten which,  now  published  in  memoirs, 
are  delighting  the  world;  just  before  the 
present  recrudescence  of  epistolary  ro- 
mance. There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
there  are  now  as  much  as  there  ever  were 
interchanges  of  good  letters,  real  letters, 
self-revelatory  and  mutually  analytical, 
such,  in  short,  as  The  Jessica  Letters."^ 

Of  course,  the  first  question  which 
arises  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  whether 
these  letters  are  genuine  or  only  a  fiction- 
al form.  It  is  obviously  none  of  his  busi- 
ness and,  in  this  as  in  other  anonymous 
correspondence  recently  published,  it 
makes  no  particle  of  difference  to  their 
value  or  interest.  Nevertheless,  the 
reader  "  wants  to  know,"  and,  not  know- 
ing, finds  pleasure  in  guessing.  It  would 
take  a  higher  critic  than  the  present 
writer  to  separate  the  original  documents 
from  the  work  of  the  redactors ;  still  we 
are  convinced  by  purely  internal  evi- 
dence that  original  documents  there 
were,  notwithstanding  the  ingeniously 
worded  preface  wherein  the  authors 
ostentatiously  lay  aside  their  masks. 
These  masks  are  of  gauze,  not  papier 
mache,  and  they  accentuate  rather  than 
disguise  the  features  of  their  wearers.  It 
is  too  much  to  ask  us  to  believe  that  the 
passion  and  tenderness  expressed  in  some 
of  these  letters  are  altogether  fictitious. 

One  of  the  favorite  pastimes  of  the 
Hotel  de  Rambouillet  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was  the  drawing  of  maps  and  the 
location  of  the  boundaries  of  "  Le  Pays 
de  Tendresse."  In  somewhat  similar  way 
we  have  the  love-land  of  the  twentieth 
century  geographically  described  in  re- 
cent letters.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
and  the  west  by  the  "  Kempton-Wace 
Letters."  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
the  south  by  the  Jessica  Letters. 

Philip  and  Jessica  are  opposites,  not 
merely  by  reason  of  sex,  but    in    every 

*  The  Jessica  Letters.  An  Editor's  Romance. 
New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.10. 
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other  way  as  well,  and  the  chief  interest 
of  the  book  lies  in  the  way  in  which  the 
passing  show  of  life  and  letters  is  inter- 
preted by  such  different  temperaments. 
In  Philip  the  natural  coldness  and  self- 
restraint  of  the  Northerner  have  been 
stiffened  into  greater  severity  and  con- 
ventionality by  his  classical  training  and 
his  profession  of  critic.  Even  his  deep 
and  earnest  love  causes  no  tremors  in  his 
literary  style.  Jessica  is  the  typical  South- 
ern woman,  in  whom  all  distinctively 
feminine  traits  are  intensified  and,  per- 
haps purposely,  exaggerated.  She  is 
rash,  repentant  and  romantic.  Altho  in 
preparing  the  copy  for  the  press  her 
dropped  r's  are  restored,  any  one  could 
tell  that  she  is  Southern  by  many  pecu- 
liarities of  style,  such  as  the  constant  use 
of  the  word  "  lady."  Philip  treats  the 
English  language  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect. He  would  not  venture  to  use  a 
word  in  a  sense  for  whicli  he  could  not 
quote  an  authority  at  least  as  far  back  as 
the  seventeenth  century,  Catullus  pre- 
ferred. Jessica  plays  ball  with  her  words 
and  they  bound  and  strike  in  the  most 
unexpected  places.  The  book  is  one 
to  delight  the  distinctively  "  literary 
reader." 

The  book  ends  happily.  Or,  to  speak 
more  exactly,  the  lovers  are  united,  and 
it  is  a  question  how  well  two  tempera- 
ments so  dissimilar  and  apparently  in- 
compatible will  agree  in  the  closer  rela- 
tions of  married  life.  It  may  be  that  a 
second  installment  of  their  letters  will  ap- 
pear some  years  hence ;  this  time  in  the 
newspaper  reports  of  the  divorce  court. 
The  plot  is  no  more  complicated  than 
plots  are  in  real  life ;  the  most  serious 
obstacle  the  lovers  have  to  overcome  is 
the  old-fashioned  loyalty  of  Jessica  to  the 
old-fashioned  objections  of  her  father. 

Apart  from  its  interest  as  a  romance 
and  as  a  portrayal  of  personality,  the 
book  has  value  on  account  of  its  criticism 
of  modern  social  and  literary  tendencies, 
Philip  is  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  the 
dominant  movement  of  the  times,  which 
gives  almost  exclusive  importance  to  the 
material  improvement  of  the  laboring 
classes,  as  the  following  quotation  shows. 
A  man  who  nowadays  dares  put  the  ele- 
vation of  the  masses  into  the  subjunctive 
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mode  is  sufficiently  unusual  t.o  merit  at- 
teiition. 

"  I  have  tried  to  show  how  from  one  ideal  to 
another  mankind  has  passed  to  this  present 
sham  ideal,  or  no-ideal,  wherein  it  welters  as 
in  a  sea  of  boundless  sentimentalism.  I  have 
tried  to  show  that  because  men  to-day  have  no 
vision  beyond  material  comfort  and  the  science 
of  material  things — that  for  this  reason  their 
aims  and  actions  are  divided  between  the  sick- 
ly sympathies  of  Hull  House  and  the  sordid 
cruelties  of  Wall  Street.  And  I  have  written 
that  the  only  true  service  to  mankind  in  this 
hour  is  to  rid  one's  self  once  for  all  of  the 
canting  unreason  of  '  equality  and  brother- 
hood, to  rise  above  the  coils  of  material  get- 
ting, and  to  make  noble  and  beautiful  and  free 
one's  own  life.  Sodom  would  have  been  saved 
had  the  angel  of  the  Lord  found  therein  only 
ten  righteous  men,  and  our  hope  to-day  de- 
pends primarily,  not  on  the  elevation  of  the 
masses  (though  this,  too,  were  desirable),  but 
on  the  ability  of  a  few  men  to  hold  fast  the 
ancient  truth  and  hand  it  down  to  those  who 
come  after.  So  shall  beauty  and  high  thought 
not  perish  from  the  earth — '  Doing  righteous- 
ness, make  glad  your  heart !  '  " 

A  New  Geology 

In  this  book  *  of  nearly  650  pages  we 
have  the  first  volume  of  the  long  prom- 

*  Geology.  By  T.  O.  Chamberlin  and  Rollin  D. 
Fialishury.  Vol.  I.  Geologic  Processes  and  Their 
Results.  [American  Science  Series.  Advanced 
Course.]       New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


ised  work  on  geology  from  these  authors. 
The  result  seems  to  have  been  worth  the 
waiting.  While  no  book  can  ever  take 
the  place  of  Dana's  Manual  of  Geology 
as  an  authority  and  a  source  book  for 
work  in  American  geology,  there  has  long 
been  a  need  for  a  book  that  should  unite 
comprehensive  treatment  with  a  more 
interesting  and  readable  style.  The 
names  of  the  authors  guarantee  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  work,  and  the  first  vol- 
ume is  evidence  of  their  ability  to  pre- 
sent scientific  material  even  of  a  tech- 
nical character  in  a  most  interesting 
form.  The  book  has  been  written  with 
its  usefulness  to  the  student  constantly 
in  mind ;  perhaps  the  most  striking  char- 
acteristic of  the  work  is  the  evident  sym- 
pathy that  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  au- 
thors for  the  beginner  in  geology.  The 
words  of  the  authors  in  their  preface 
may  be  applied  to  the  general  reader  as 
well  as  to  the  technical  student : 

"  Throughout  the  work  the  central  purpose 
has  been  not  merely  to  set  forth  the  present 
status  of  knowledge,  but  to  present  it  in  such 
a  way  that  the  student  will  be  introduced  to 
the  methods  and  spirit  of  the  science,  led  to  a 
sympathetic  interest  in  its  progress,  and  pre- 
pared to  receive  intelligently  and  to  welcome 
cordially  its  future  advances.  Where  practi- 
cable, the  text  has  been  so  shaped  that  the  stu- 
dent may  follow  the  steps  which  have  led  to 


Erosion  in  the  Arid  Region.     From  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury's    Geolojfy-     Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
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present    conclusions.     ...     In    these    and  be  commended ;  there  has  been  no  use  of 

other  respects  the  purpose   has  been  to  take  hackneyed    plates    and    diagrams.      The 

the   student  into  the   fraternity  of  geologists,  subjects  are  well  chosen  and  the  execu- 

and  to  reveal  to  him  the  true  state  of  the  de-  ^^^^  j^  ^f  ^^^  f^^^^  ^^^^^      ^  j^         ^^^^_ 

velopment  of  the  science.  u         £  j  i.-  r  u 

^  ber  of  maps  and  portions  of  maps  have 

In  general,  the  plan  of  the  work  differs  been  taken  from  the  publications  of  the 

much  from  that  of  previous  books;  in-  United    States    Geological    Survey,    and 

stead    of    treatment  under  the   various  printed  in  the  original  form  and  colors, 

heads  of  dynamic  geology,  stratigraphic  serve   not   only  to  illustrate   the  points 

geology,  physiographic  geology,  etc.,  the  made,  but  to  familiarize  the  student  with 

authors  have  grasped  the   fact  that  to  such  publications.     The  public  as  well 

beginners    and    laymen   the    science   of  as  the  authors  and  publishers  are  to  be 

geology  is  essentially  a  history   of  the  congratulated  on  the  appearance  of  the 

earth  and  they  have  planned  their  work  book, 
to  present  the  various  forces  of  the  earth  jl 

as  elements  in  its  developmental  history. 

In  the  first  chapter  is  given  a  discussion  Seven  Novels 
of  the  earth  in  its  planetary  relations,  and  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^  ^^^  Orient  has  at- 
of  the  three  envelops  of  the  earth,  the  ^racted  particular  attention  to  Russia, 
air,  water  and  solid  land;  the  diniensions,  j^^^  Fugitive*  will  be  read  with  inter- 
relations and  interactions  of  the  three  ^^^^  ^^^^^  j^  is  an  exposure  of  some  Rus- 
envelops  are  outlined  arid  form  a  basis  gj^^^  characteristics  that  are  evidenced 
for  the  more  detailed  discusions  of  the  ^^^^  -^^  ^^^  relation  to  the  Manchurian 
rest  of  the  book  Chapters  II  to  VI  are  situation.  This,  however,  is  the  story  of 
concerned  with  the  action  of  the  atmos-  ^  Russian  Jew,  "in  search  of  a  home." 
phere  and  water  (rivers,  underground  p^.^^  j^  we  gather  that  Slavonic  perse- 
water  and  ocean)  on  the  land.  Then  a  ^^^-^^  j^  singularly  unenlightened  and 
chapter  on  the  origin  and  classification  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^uld  indeed  be  unendur- 
of  rocks  followed  by  chapters  on  struc-  ^^le  to  any  but  Jews,  who  have  had  a 
ture  and  deformation  of  the  rocks,  vol-  ^  experience  in  bearing  the  crueltv 
came  and  earthquake  activities,  etc.  The  ^f  q^^^-^^^  Pharisees.  But  the  really 
final  chapters  deal  with  the  relation  of  ^^table  feature  of  the  book  is  the  ex- 
hfe  to  the  earth  and  pave  the  way  for  pi^nation  it  contains  of  the  Jewish  tem- 
tne  second  volume.^                    . ,     .        ,  perament — not  an  excuse  or  a  plea  for 

Especial     attention    is     paid     in     the  ^-       ^^^  ^  revelation  of  the  very  heart 

first     part^    of     the     work     to     surface  ^f  ^^^^^^     Considered  in  this  way  the 

agencies    in    the    development    of    val-  ^.^^^^1   traits   popularly   charged   against 

leys    and    land    forms    in    general,    and  ^^^  j^^  ^^^^^^  explicable.     His  cow- 

the  material  is  presented  with  a  wealth  ^^^^^^  becomes  the  natural  shrinking  of 

of  new  suggestion  and  illustration  that  ^  sensitive  and  artistic  temperament,  of 

IS  very  attractive      The   same   may  be  ^^ich  he  is  no  more  ashamed    than    a 

said  of  the  chapter    upon    Ice    Work,  woman  is  of  her  timidity ;  his  greed  is  a 

where  the  long  labors  of  the  senior  au-  pathetic  self  defense,  and  his  superstition 

thor  have  permitted  him  to  speak  at  first  -^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^ut  still  splendid  mysticism, 

hand.     Perhaps  very  few  men  who  have  ^11  of  which  is  dramatized  in  scenes  that 

learned  the  o  der  classification  of  rocks  ^^^  ^.^^ive  to  Russia,  the  squalor  of  the 

on  the  mineralogical  basis  will  be  willing  peasant,  the  perjury,  license  and  bribery 

to  take  up   the   suggested   classification  of  the  Government  official,  and  surviving 

based   on   the   chemical   composition   of  ^n^    ^^e    softly    unscruplous   Jew.      But 

the    rocks,    with    its    great    number    of  passing  through  these  familiar  phases  of 

new  terms,  but  this    may    perhaps    be  development  the  young  hero,  who  bears 

adopted  by  the  new  generation  of  stu-  ^  remarkable  psychic  likeness  to  the  old 

dents.     Nowhere  in  the  book  have  the  prophets,  so  entirelv  has  he  been  nour- 

authors  hesitated  to  put  forth  new  the-  jg^ed  spiritually  and  intellectually  upon 

ones  and  to  depart  from  the  traditions  Old  Testament  Scripture,  is  brought  sud- 

of  geology,  but  there  is  also  no  lack^  of  ^enly  face  to  face  with  the  modern  world 

good  argument  to  support  the  theories.  

>-ri        1  r  Ml      i.     1-        ^  •   11     ^  *  The  Fugitive.     Bu  Ezra  Brudno.     New  York : 

Ihe  class  of  illustration  is  especially  to  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.50. 
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of  thought  in  science  and  in  rehgion.  sacrilege  of  interpreting  old-fashioned 
The  effect  is  curious.  Unlike  the  Gen-  Boston  society,  and  few  have  been  more 
tile,  his  astutely  critical  mind  refuses  to  successful  in  the  literary  result.  Natural- 
reconcile  the  old  with  the  new  by  in-  ly  an  interesting  story  could  not  be  writ- 
genious  and  plausible  explanations,  ten  with  only  thoroughbred  Mayflower 
Neither  has  he  the  Occidental  courage  aristocrats,  sobered  still  by  Puritan 
to  choose  deliberately  between  material-  consciences,  for  the  dramatis  personce, 
ism  and  the  ancient,  ever  refreshing  hope  so  the  author  has  valiantly  introduced 
of  immortality.  And  the  book  closes  two  sensational  characters.  *'  An  Evans 
with  him  halting  vaguely  between  these  of  Suffolk  "  is  a  very  dissipated,  incon- 
issues,  an  agnostical  attitude  that  is  venient  black  sheep  English  gentleman, 
characteristic  of  the  modern  Jew.  But  who  finally  shoots  himself  in  the  most 
the  story  is  told  in  an  admirable  literary  vulgar  manner  on  the  family  doorstep, 
style  and  with  dramatic  fervor,  rather  and  the  hero  marries  a  beautiful  but 
than  power.  mysterious    young    woman.     Whenever 

It  is  possible  for  a  novel  to  be  a  work  the    lady    shows    off    by    letting    down 

of  literary  art,  and  yet  fall  far  short  of  her   long   hair   in   the    presence   of   the 

the  author's  record  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  hero,  it  is  a  bad  sign ;  and  it  is  the  worst 

a  distinction  suggested  by  Mrs.  Dude-  possible  sign  in  a  tightly  crimped  place 

ney's  new  book,   The  Story  of  Susan."^  like  Boston.    Thus,  the  reader  is  led  to 

She  has  made  out  of  the  characters  and  suspect  the  ancestral  authenticity  of  this 

of  the  situation  all  that  can  be  made;  pretty  woman  because  she  goes  through 

the  trouble  is  that  neither  is  sufficiently  this  Circe  performance  the  first  chance 

significant  to  call  forth  her  best  efforts,  she  gets ;  how  much  more,  then,  would 

Many  will  recall  that  wonderful  woman  a   blue-strained    Boston   household   sus- 

in  "  Spindle  and  Plough."    The  year  she  pect  her?    It  is  fortunate  indeed  that  she 

appeared  in  her  old  English  garden  there  is  not  burned  for  a  witch.    The  explana- 

was  scarcely  another  heroine  in  current  tion  is  that  she  is  a  figment  of  the  au- 

fiction  to  be  compared  with  her,  she  was  thor's  own  imagination,  and  really  im- 

so  large,  capable  and  tender.    She  passed  possible  to  the  sacred  centers  of  Boston 

from  one  ordeal  to  another  easily,  as  one  domesticity. 

nobly  able  to  bear  great  burdens  and  to  It  is  always  an  occasion  for  anxiety  to 
endure  great  sorrows.  Now  with  the  a  young  author's  friends  when  he  be- 
genius  to  create  a  character  of  this  kind,  gins  to  flood  the  market  with  his  literary 
it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  Mrs.  Dude-  wares.  A  stagnation  of  the  imagina- 
ney  should  waste  her  gifts  in  the  por-  tion  generally  follows  such  a  freshet  of 
trayal  of  this  pretty  lady's  maid,  ideas.  But  the  fact  that  Mr.  Frank 
"  Susan,"  in  the  midst  of  a  religious  Spearman  has  published  three  novels 
situation,  where  she  is  as  much  out  of  within  little  more  than  a  year's  time  looks 
place  as  a  canary  bird  would  be  in  the  very  much  as  if  he  is  determined  to  de- 
choir  of  heaven.  Not  that  such  do  not  liver  himself  once  for  all  and  have  done 
exist  as  she  represents,  but  they  should  with  it.  We  sincerely  hope  he  will  quit 
be  left  for  so  many  other  writers  who  when  he  has  finished !  So  far  there  is 
can  do  nothing  else  but  interpret  the  no  appreciable  loss  in  the  quality  and 
morbid  and  unnatural.  power  of  his  work,  altho  The  Close  of 

Among  the  clever  novels  of  American  the  Day/^  his  latest  story,  is  not  so  in- 
life  just  out,  one  of  the  best  is  An  Evans  teresting  as  ''  The  Daughter  of  a  Mag- 
of  SuffolkA  The  scenes  are  laid  in  Bos-  nate,"  and  the  situation  will  prove  less 
ton ;  the  author  has  discovered  with  ex-  popular.  But  it  is  one  of  the  few  novels 
quisite  humor  the  remote  historical  an-  of  the  day  in  which  the  life  of  the  stage 
gle  from  which  a  conservative  family  is  treated  courteously  and  with  artistic 
there  view  the  passing  of  the  vulgar  appreciation.  The  heroine  is  an  actress 
trend  of  events  in  the  world  about  them,  and  the  hero  is  a  man  of  the  world,  but 
Few  writers  would  have  undertaken  the  there  is  no  immorality  cunningly  devised 

♦  The  Story  of  Susan.     By  Mrs.  Henry  Dude-  behind    the    SCeneS    tO    tcach    the    yOUng 

ney.    New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $1.50.  — — 

t  An  Evans  of  Suffolk.  By  Grace  Farguhar.  *  The  Close  of  the  Day.  By  Frank  H.  Spear- 
Boston  :  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.     $1.50.  man.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     $1.25. 
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reader  the  dangers  of  the  profession. 
This  is  a  salacious  insincerity  of  which 
the  author  is  apparently  incapable. 

Evidently  there  is  a  lack  of  literary  in- 
telligence  in   the    South.      The   average 
author  from  that  section  does  not  lack 
for  sense  or  wit,  but  his  artistic  perspec- 
tive is  primitive,  and  there  is  no  hope 
for  him  so  long  as  he  keeps  his  grand- 
father's tombstone  in  the  front  yard  of 
his  imagination,  from  which  to  take  his 
sight  upon  every  situation.     And  he  is 
the   only    artist   known    to    the    literary 
world  who  persistently  sets  his  own  fam- 
ily homestead  in  the  midst  of  every  land- 
scape.     Indeed,    that    is    generally    the 
purpose  for  which  he  writes  the  book. 
An  illustration  of  this  is  seen    in    The 
White  Castle  of  Louisiana."^     The  book 
is  an   interesting  and  instructive  hodge 
podge  of   Southern   customs   and  tradi- 
tions,   dressed    up  in   characters   black, 
white   and   yellow.      But   it   is  apparent 
that  the  author  never  wrote  a  book  be- 
fore,  and   that   she   should   never   have 
written  this   one.     A  part  of  its  inco- 
herence is  due  to  the  fact  that  she  begun 
it  "  long  ago,   simply  and   for  pastime, 
etc."    It  is  a  curious  density  on  the  part 
of  such  writers  that  they  should  imagine 
this   exposition   of   their   literary   short- 
coming is  also  a  justification.    The  point 
is,  if  the  thing  was  written  for  personal 
pastime,  why  inflict  it  upon  a  long  suf- 
fering public? 

We  should  have  a  statute  of  literary 
limitations  in  this  country  by  which  an 
author  might  be  forcibly  retired  when 
he  reached  the  stage  of  romantic  gar- 
rulity. In  that  case,  Mr.  Cyrus  Town- 
send  Brady  would  be  among  the  first  to 
be  relieved  of  his  ink-pot.  He  has  a 
fatal  facility  for  writing  sentimental 
foolishness  about  the  South.  His  last 
novel  t  is  a  sort  of  doll-baby  drama,  with 
the  scenes  laid  in  Charleston,  during  the 
Civil  War,  of  course.  The  heroine  is  a 
young  lady  in  a  pink  dress,  with  a  white 
veil  on  her  hat,  who  nurses  wounded 
soldiers;  trembles  in  the  arms  of  her 
lover ;  gets  him  locked  up  in  her  "  strong 
room  "  to  keep  him  from  going  upon  a 
dangerous  expedition  that  has  been  in- 
trusted to  him ;  confesses  to  the  general 

*  The  White  Castle     By  M.  R.  Ailenroc.    Louis- 
ville :  John  P.  Marton  &  Co.     $1.25. 

t  A  Little  Traitor  to  thf  South,     By  Gyrus 
Townsend  Brady.     New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co. 


when  she  discovers  that  her  lover  is  about 
to  be  shot,  and  is  at  last  hastilv  married 
to  him  by  order  of  the  military  staff  to 
save  further  trouble!  Mr.  Brady  is  the 
sort  of  story  writer  whom  very  young 
boarding  school  girls  .would  call  a  "  dear 
old  thing!" 

Along  with  the  Southern  novels  may 
be  mentioned  Josephine  Sawyer's  book, 
All's  Fair  in  Love,-^-  because  the  arti- 
ficial style  of  the  historical  novelist  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  most 
Southern  writers  of  fiction.  The  scenes 
are  laid  on  the  Scottish  border  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  during  the  Regency  of 
the  Duke  of  Albany.  As  is  usually  the 
case  in  these  romances,  two  hot  tempered 
men  are  in  love  with  one  woman ;  the 
historical  novelist  always  begins  without 
enough  ladies  to  go  around,  and  some 
one  is  abducted,  or  nearly  killed  before 
the  impromptu  maiden  is  found.  In  this 
volume,  her  advent  is  hailed  with  relief 
bv  the  peaceably  minded  reader.  But 
when  all  is  said,  it  is  really  a  pretty  tale 
as  these  tales  go,  and  the  illustrations 
are  especially  fine. 

Elegies ;  Ancient  and  Modern.  By  Mary 
Lloyd.  Vol.1.  Trenton:  Albert  Brandt. 
1Q03.    ^1.50  net. 

The  two  volumes,  of  which  this  is  the 
first,  promise  to  be  an  acceptable  addi- 
tion to  our  anthologies.  The  field  of 
what  the  compiler  calls  "  memorial " 
poetry  is  a  wide  one  and  contains 
s  me  of  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  and 
modern  literature.  The  collection  will 
place  in  the  hands  of  readers  speci- 
mens with  which  they  might  not 
otherwise  become  acquainted.  The 
name  "  elegy,"  undoubtedly,  in  mod- 
ern usage,  may  be  applied  to  any 
serious  poem  which  has  a  note  of  sad- 
ness, whether  or  not  that  sadness  deep- 
ens to  poignant  grief;  and  Miss  Lloyd's 
preliminary  study  of  the  elegy,  in  this 
sense,  is  a  careful,  able  and  instructive 
critique  of  the  best  specimens  from  the 
time  of  the  Hebrew  King  David  to  mod- 
ern days.  Exception,  however,  can  be 
taken  to  the  use  made  of  the  term 
''  elegiac."  In  literature  the  word  is  not 
recognized  as  the  adjective  correspond- 
ing to  the  noun  elegy,  but  is  reserved  as 

♦  All's  Fair  in  Love.     By  Josephine  Caroline 
Sawyer.     New  York:  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.     $1.50. 
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a  technical  term  for  a  form  of  verse.  In 
Greek  and  Latin  poetry  this  is  a  distich 
consisting  of  a  hexameter  followed  by  a 
pentameter,  and  the  author  of  the  essay 
recognizes  this  on  page  24.  In  English 
poetry  elegiac  stanzas  consist  of  four 
iambic  pentameters  rhyming  alternately, 
as  in  Gray's  "  Elegy."  To  speak  of  a  son- 
net, an  ode  and  various  modes  of  lyric 
as  "  elegiac  "  is  confusing.  The  present 
volume  contains  an  admirable  selection, 
beginning  with  a  beautiful  funeral  hymn 
from  the  Rig  Veda  and  bringing  us 
dcnvn  to  Congreve,  who  died  in  1729.  In 
the  case  of  foreign  originals  the  trans- 
lator's name  is  generally  appended,  bnt 
there  are  four  sonnets  from  Petrarch  of 
rare  quality  from  which  it  is  unfortunate- 
ly omitted. 

Windsor  Castle.     By  W.  H.  Ainsworth 

The  English  Dance  of  Death.     By  the  author 

of  "  Ur.  Syntax."     Two  vols. 
The  Fables  of  ^sop  and  Others. 
The  Second  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax. 
The  Tower  of  London.     By  W.  H.  Ainsworth. 
The  Life  of  a  Sportsman.     By  Nimrod. 
The    Analysis    of  the    Hunting    Field,      New 

York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.75  a  vol. 

These  volumes  are  a  part  of  a  series 
of  works  of  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  which  are  famous  for  the  illus- 
trations as  well  as  the  text,  and  in  each 
case  both  the  original  text  and  the  illus- 
trations are  exactly  reprinted,  many  of 
them  pleasingly  in  color.  Thus  the  mul- 
titude of  colored  designs  in  The  Dance 
of  Death  are  by  Rowlandson ;  those  of 
Fables  and  The  Second  Tour  by  Thomas 
Bewick ;  those  of  The  Tower  of  London, 
a  hundred  of  them,  by  George  Cruik- 
shank,  and  those  in  The  Life  of  a  Sports- 
man and  The  Analysis  of  a  Hunting 
Field  by  Henry  Alten.  The  type  of  these 
i6mo  volumes  is  clear,  the  paper  good, 
and  the  illustrations  attractive  as  speci- 
mens of  a  style  in  drawing  and  color 
which  much  pleased  our  grandparents  in 
their  vouth. 

Christopher  Columbus.  His  Life,  His  Work 
and  His  Remains.  By  Tohn  Boyd  Thach- 
er.  Vol.  III.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  $9.00. 

The  present  volume  completes  this 
sumptuous  and  richly  illustrated  work, 
which  we  have  reviewed  at  considerable 
length  on  the  appearance  of  the  previous 


volumes  (sec  pp.  1460,  3129  of  last  year). 
Volume  III  is  devoted  to  the  portraits 
and  handwriting  of  Columbus,  his  death, 
burial  and  exhumations,  and  his  descend- 
ants. It  contains  an  appendix  of  im- 
portant documents  and  an  exhaustive  in- 
dex to  the  whole  work. 

Pebbles 

"  Pocks  vobiscum,"  said  the  physician,  as 
he  glanced  at  the  face  of  his  patient. — Columbia 
Jester. 

. . .  .What  words  may  be  pronounced  quicker 
and  shorter  by  adding  syllables  to  them? — 
"  Quick  and  short." — The  Educational  Review. 

....Having  voted  strongly  for  municipal 
ownership,  Chicago  now  has  only  to  get  the 
consent  of  the  street  railways  to  realize  its 
hopes. — The  Detroit  Tribune. 

....A  book  publisher  declares  that  no  first- 
class  fiction  is  being  produced  these  days.  Let 
him  keep  his  eye  on  the  resolutions  of  the 
political  conventions. — The  Kansas  City  Jour- 
nal. 

....We  regret  to  announce  to  the  poetical 
that  when  the  day's  work  is  done,  we  are  too 
tired  to  take  a  child  by  each  hand,  and  lead 
them  off  to  the  woods  to  learn  the  Lesson  in 
the  Violet. — Atchison  Globe. 

....  A  remarkable  duck  story  comes  from 
Nantes,  France.  Some  fishermen  were  out  at 
sea  during  a  terrific  thunderstorm,  when  sud- 
denly a  number  of  roasted  ducks  fell  into  their 
boat.  The  lightning  had  struck  a  flock  and 
cooked  the  birds  to  a  turn ! — Argonaut. 

There  was  a  young  man  of  Deraggon 
Who  had  a  perpetual  sleepy  look : 

He  lay  with  a  straw 

Well  stuck  in  his  jaw, 
And  the  other  end  stuck  in  a  flagon. 

— Yale  Record. 

...."I've  come  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  the 
photographs  you  took  of  us  the  other  day  arc 
not  at  all  satisfactory.  Why,  my  husband  looks 
like  an  ape ! "  "  Well,  madam,  you  should 
have  thought  of  that  before  you  had  him 
taken." — The  Woman's  Journal. 

There  was  a  table  in  our  house. 

And  he  was  very  wise,  sir; 
The  maid  took  off  his  glasses,  so 

He  couldn't  use  his  eyes,  sir. 

But  when  he  found  he  couldn't  see, 
And  heard  the  chairs  "  haw,  haw,"  sir. 

He  turned  the  laugh  right  back  at  them, 
He  took  a  cup  and  saucer. 

— Cornell  Widow. 


Editorials 


The  Abuse  of  Tariff    Protection 

Senator  Aldrich  says  that  the  tariff 
question  will  be  the  principal,  if  not  the 
only,  issue  of  the  campaign.  It  is  true 
that  certain  other  questions  which  have 
been  prominent,  or  even  paramount,  in 
recent  campaigns  will  not  excite  the  aver- 
age voter's  partisan  energy  this  year.  But 
at  the  present  time  there  is  no  evidence 
that  a  tariff  contest  on  old  and  familiar 
lines  is  to  overshadow  all  other  contro- 
versies in  the  approaching  struggle  for 
control  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government.  There  is 
no  sign  that  we  are  to  have  a  tariff  battle 
in  which  protection  will  be  required  to  de- 
fend itself  against  free  trade,  free  raw 
materials,  or  duties  for  revenue  only.  If 
the  tariff  shall  be  a  leading  issue,  it  will 
take  that  place  by  reason  of  association 
with  the  question  of  the  Trusts,  and  on 
account  of  the  relation  existing  between 
some  of  the  tariff  dutie*?  and  certain  in- 
dustrial combinations. 

Many  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  to 
defend  protective  duties  by  the  argument 
that  competition  in  the  industries  estab- 
lished under  the  shelter  of  them  would 
speedily  reduce  the  price  of  the  protected 
products.  Modern  conditions  and  tend- 
encies have  shelved  that  argument.  It  is 
true  that  competition  prevails  in  some  of 
our  protected  industries,  where  prices  are 
determined  by  it,  and  where  the  margin 
of  profit  continues  to  be  narrow ;  but  the 
general  tendency  is  to  suppress  competi- 
tion by  combination,  in  order  that  higher 
prices  and  much  larger  profits  may  be 
obtained.  Economy  in  production  is  not 
wholly  ignored,  but  we  see  no  evidence 
that  the  chief  aim  of  those  who  combine 
is  to  secure  it. 

When  competition  from  abroad  has 
been  shut  out  by  a  high  tariff,  the  making 
of  combinations  in  the  protected  market 
is  suggested  and  invited  because  the  prof- 
its to  be  obtained  are  so  large — much 
larger  than  can  be  acquired  by  the  sup- 
pression of  local  competition  where  there 
are  no  protective  duties.  A  comprehen- 
sive combination  in  our  protected  market 
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may  be  able  for  a  time  to  exact  prices 
higher  by  50  per  cent,  than  those  that 
would  be  the  result  of  competition.  The 
combination  does  not  fear  an  invasion  of 
competition  from  abroad,  for  such  com- 
petition is  excluded  by  the  tariff  wall. 
The  abnormal  profits  thus  obtained  sug- 
gest stock-watering,  overcapitalization 
and  other  evils  noted  in  the  growth  of 
our  Trusts.  It  is  in  this  Vv-ay  that  a  high 
protective  tariff,  while  not  in  a  strict 
sense  the  ''  mother  "  or  creator  of  com- 
binations, invites  the  making  of  them  and 
enriches  those  who  ore  able  thus  to  tak«. 
advantage  of  the  high  duties.  Obviously, 
these  beneficiaries  of  combinations  shel- 
tered by  the  tariff  oppose  any  reduction 
of  the  duties  and  even  seek  to  have  them 
increased.  Their  influence,  commonly 
being  that  of  great  wealth,  has  mudi 
weight. 

Some  of  these  protected  combinations 
sell  their  products  abroad  at  prices  very 
much  lower  than  those  which  they  exact 
from  their  own  fellow-citizens  who  voted 
to  give  them  the  protection  which  they 
abuse.  Mr.  Littlefield,  a  loyal  Repub- 
lican, said  in  the  House  two  weeks  ago 
that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Republican 
party  that  duties  so  abused  should  be  cut 
down.  He  knew  of  no  Republican,  he 
added,  who  did  not  hold  this  opinion.  No 
one  on  his  side  of  the  House  interrupted 
him  with  a  disclaimer.  But  such  an 
abuse  of  the  high  duties  has  been  notori- 
ous for  years.  Has  the  Republican  party 
in  Congress  proposed  to  reduce  any  of 
these  rates?  Has  not  any  Republican 
who  suggested  a  revision  of  the  protec- 
tion so  abused  been  regarded  as  a  heretic 
and  a  disturber  of  the  peace? 

The  steel  rail  trade  furnishes  a  plain 
example  of  this  discrimination  in  favor 
of  foreigners.  Here  is  an  industry  in 
which  the  combination  has  for  a  long 
time  been  substantially  complete.  All  the 
manufacturers  have  been  in  the  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  controlled  by  the  great 
Steel  Corporation,  to  which  more  than 
half  of  the  rail  output  is  allotted.  At 
the  combination  price,  last  year's  entire 
output  had  a  value  of  more  than  $78,- 
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ocx),ooo.  For  several  years  the  com- 
bination's unvaning  price  to  buyers  in 
the  United  States  has  been  $28  per  ton 
at  the  mills.  But  members  are  permitted 
to  sell  abroad  at  much  lower  figures.  To 
the  Canadian  Pacific  road,  just  across 
the  .boundary,  they  recently  sold  30,000 
tons,  delivered  at  Montreal,  for  $2i34» 
which  was  less  than  $20  at  the  mill. 

The  president  of  a  railroad  in  Georgia 
says  that  he  paid  $28  for  rails  to  be  laid 
CHI  that  road,  and  that  rails  were  at  the 
same  time  offered  to  him  at  $20  for  a 
road  in  Honduras  in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested. The  officers  of  a  road  that  lies 
partly  in  Texas  and  partly  in  Mexico 
have  paid  $28  at  the  mill  for  rails  to  be 
laid  in  Texas,  and  only  $24  for  rails  de- 
livered at  Tampico  for  the  Mexican  part 
of  their  property.  Members  of  the  As- 
sociation have  sometimes  said  that  these 
sales  were  made  in  order  that  the  mills 
might  be  kept  running.  Such  an  excuse 
is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  people.  Could  not  the  mills 
be  kept  at  work  as  easily  by  selling  these 
rails  to  Americans?  Has  there  been  a 
time  in  the  last  four  years  when  the  de- 
ma  rd  could  not  be  greatly  increased  by 
reducing  the  ring  price  of  $28?  In  the 
end,  of  course,  it  is  the  American  people, 
the  American  consumers,  that  pay  for 
the  rails. 

In  other  branches  of  the  iron  industry, 
and  in  other  industries,  similar  discrimi- 
nation is  practiced.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  steel  industry  is  not  controlled 
by  combinations,  because  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration makes  only  65  per  cent,  of  the 
output.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  rails,  so  in 
the  production  of  billets,  sheet  bars, 
structural  steel,  plates,  and  other  forms, 
output  and  prices  for  the  entire  industry 
are  controlled  by  Associations  or  Pools, 
in  each  of  which  the  Steel  Corporation  is 
the  dominant  member.  There  is  a  price 
for  the  Americans  who  gave  the  indus- 
try protection,  and  a  much  lower  one  for 
the  foreigner  who  buys  American  nails, 
billets,  bars,  etc.,  of  which  more  than 
45 poo  tons  were  shipped  from  Eastern 
ports  in  March.  The  difference  in  the 
two  prices  of  nails  was  at  one  time  so 
great  that  a  trader  bought  a  cargo  for 
export,  took  it  across  the  Atlantic, 
brought  it  back,  paid  the  duties,  and  even 
then  sold  it  here  profitably  at  a  price 
lower  than  that  which  the  combination 


exacted  from  buyers  in  the  home  market. 

If  the  tariff  becomes  a  leading  or  the 
chief  issue,  attack  will  be  made  upon 
such  abuses  of  protection  rather  than 
upon  the  principle  of  protection  and  a 
fair  application  of  it,  against  which  a 
majority  cannot  be  brought  to  the  polls. 
We  believe,  however,  that  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  reducing  duties  profitably  used 
by  monopoHstic  combinations  or  rings 
that  discriminate  in  prices  against  the 
people  of  their  own  land,  if  it  could  be 
submitted  to  the  country  by  itself,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  voters.  Republicans  as  well 
as  Democrats,  would  demand  reduction. 
A  RepubUcan  promise  to  revise  and  re- 
duce these  duties  in  1905  will  not  be  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  question,  *'  Why 
did  you  not  cut  them  down  in  the  Fifty- 
seventh  and  Fifty-eighth  Congresses  ?  '* 
It  would  be  unwise  for  the  party  to  at- 
tempt a  defense  of  them  and  to  say  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  touched. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Opposition 
seeks  to  make  such  tariff  revision  a  lead- 
ing issue,  it  should  not  forget  that  a  part 
of  the  profits  which  combinations  have 
gained  by  monopolistic  prices  exacted 
under  the  shelter  of  high  duties  has  been 
yielded  up  to  labor,  not  vnlHngly,  as  a 
rule,  but  in  response  to  pressure  from 
the  unions.  This  part,  so  far  as  it  may 
stiU  be  seen  in  their  wages,  the  workmen 
will  not  be  inclined  to  surrender. 

Defenders  of  the  Bible 

The  American  Bible  League,  which 
held  a  convention  in  this  city  last  week, 
has  for  its  avowed  purpose  the  defense 
of  the  Bible.  The  form  of  application  for 
membership  thus  defines  the  conclusion 
which  must  be  reached  by  the  studies  of 
its  members: 

"  Believing  in  the  divine  origin,  inspiration, 
integrity  and  supreme  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  I  desire 
to  become  a  member  of  the  American  Bible 
League." 

Memberships  are  of  four  kinds,  involv- 
ing a  payment  of  $1,  $10,  $100  and  $500. 
The  sessions  of  the  convention  lasted 
three  days,  and  the  addresses  were  de- 
voted to  the  "  defense  of  the  Bible  "  un- 
der such  heads  as  "  The  Present  Assault 
on  the  Bible,'*  "  Practical  Consequences 
of  the  Attack  on  the  Bible,"  "  Ground- 
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lessness  of  Rationalistic  Claims,"  "  The 
Evolutionary  Fad."  The  speakers  in- 
cluded several  men  of  scholarly  dis- 
tinction: President  Patton  and  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  of  Princeton;  Professor 
Osg-ood,  of  Rochester ;  Professor  Wolf, 
of  Gettysburg,  and  Professor  Wright,  of 
Obcrlin,  and  a  number  of  clergymen 
noted  for  their  strict  conservatism,  such 
as  Dr.  Plumb,  Dr.  Booth  and  Dr.  Burrill. 
The  teachers  of  Old  and  New  Testament 
in  our  theological  seminaries  were  repre- 
sented by  Professors  Osgood  anci  Wil- 
son, but  the  chief  task  of  defense  was  put 
upon  others,  as  the  biblical  experts  were 
few. 

The  Bible  League  does  not  represent  a 
healthy  or  courageous  attitude  toward 
the  Bible.  The  Bible  needs  study,  not 
defense.  Students  of  the  Bible  are  not 
its  enemies,  but  its  friends.  The  proper 
sentiment  toward  any  investigation  of  the 
Bible  is  not  that  of  hostility,  but  of  co- 
operation and  friendship.  To  attack  the 
higher  critics  or  the  believers  in  evolu- 
tion as  enemies  of  the  Bible  is  a  suicidal 
kind  of  war.  It  is  the  most  effective  way 
of  discrediting  the  Bible. 

And  yet  this  is  the  method  chosen  by 
the  organizers  of  this  League.  They  pub- 
lish a  monthly  magazine  called  The  Bible 
Student  and  Teacher,  of  which  four 
numbers  have  appeared.  It  is  devoted  to 
attacks  on  higher  criticism  and  modem 
science,  the  conclusions  of  which  it  de- 
clares to  be  as  vicious  and  dangerous  as 
the  teachings  of  Thomas  Paine. 

Why  should  any  lover  of  truth  be 
afraid  of  investigation,  no .  matter  how 
radical?  Whoever  knew  truth  worsted 
in  a  fair  encounter  ?  If  these  men  do  not 
think  the  conclusions  reached  by  nine- 
tenths  of  our  biblical  scholars  and  ninety- 
nine  hundredths  of  our  scientific  men  are 
true,  let  them  meet  the  enemy  in  the  fair 
field  of  discussion ;  one  David,  even  a 
Burrill,  could  overthrow  the  whole  army 
if  armed  with  the  sling  of  good  argument 
and  genuine  scholarship.  That  is  better 
and  braver  far  than  to  stand  off  and 
make  faces  at  the  Philistines. 

We  do  not  like  to  say  it,  but  there  is  the 
look  of  a  big  publishing  and  financial 
scheme  behind  this  League.  In  these 
days  of  rival  publishing  establishments 
behind  Bible  Lessons,  Young  People's 
Societies,  etc.,  it  is  not  too  invidious  to 
suggest  this.     We   have   mentioned   the 


appeal  for  membership  of  the  League  at 
assorted  rates.  At  the  last  session  of  the 
Conference  the  General  Secretary  opened 
the  purpose  in  view.  It  involves  the 
establishment  of  branches  for  Bible  de- 
fense in  every  State,  city  and  village  in 
the  country.  These  are  to  be  connected 
with  Sunday  schools,  and  the  million  and 
a  half  teachers  arc  to  be  supplied  with  a 
series  of  Bible  Primers,  as  a  first  in- 
stallment, of  which  one  has  been  isued, 
also  Bible  tracts — one  or  two  now  for 
sale — and  these  to  be  followed  by  larger 
works,  up  to  an  extensive  Bible  diction- 
ary, which  shall  rival  in  size  and  com- 
pleteness the  Hastings  "  Bible  Diction- 
ary "  and  the  "  Encyclopedia  Biblica," 
This  is  a  large  financial  scheme  and  wiH 
provide  employment  and  profit  for  the 
successful  managers.  It  will  appeal  to  a 
great  many  who  really  fear  that  the  Bible 
is  in  danger. 

These  men  are  going  at  it  in  the  right 
way  for  prc^t  for  the  managers,  but  not 
in  the  right  way  for  the  search  after 
truth.  They  confessedly  take  the  po- 
sition not  of  investigators,  but  of  advo- 
caters.  They  first  reach  their  conclusion 
and  then  defend  it  in  every  way.  It  is, 
for  all  they  say,  safe  to  make  and  to  wel- 
come the  most  searching  investigation  of 
old  beliefs,  whether  in  science  or  history 
or  philosophy  or  theology.  Many  old  be- 
liefs may  be  given  up,  but  the  sure  con- 
clusion is  truer  beliefs,  and  truer  beliefs 
are  always  safer.  So  let  the  critics  argue 
at  their  own  sweet  will  on  two  sides  or 
many  sides.  If  certain  venerable  beliefs 
get  argued  out  of  court,  let  them ;  it  will 
be  ''  dangerous  "  then  to  cling  to  them. 
And  let  this  be  always  remembered,  that 
high  ethics  and  genuine  religion  are 
safest  with  the  newest  discoverable 
truth ;  and  that,  above  all  other  liberty, 
must  we  value  the  fearless,  untrammeled 
search  for  truth  which  has  no  fear  of  the 
consequences. 

The  Monroe   Doctrine  Not   Ob- 
solete 

Professor  Munsterberg,  of  Harvard, 
tells  us,  and  tells  the  Germans,  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  obsolete,  or  soon 
will  be,  because  the  reasons  for  it  have 
passed.  There  is  no  longer,  he  says,  any 
danger  of  tyranny  trying  to  suppress 
liberty,  for  the  nations  of  Europe,  Rus- 
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sia  excepted,  have  the  same  liberty,  under 
somewhat  different  forms,  that  we  have. 
And  no  longer,  he  tells  us,  would  colo- 
nization of  South  America  by  European 
nations  be  any  peril  to  the  safety,  of  our 
Republic.  Accordingly,  the  reason  being 
passed,  the  rule  should  pass,  and  we 
ought  not  to  cling  to  the  anachronism 
which  forbids  European  territorial  ag- 
gression on  this  Western  Continent. 

The  argument  has  a  little  plausibility, 
but  it  overlooks  an  important  considera- 
tion ;  and  that  is,  that  from  the  beginning 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  had  in  view  the 
protection  of  other  American  nations 
which  had  followed  our  example  in  as- 
serting their  independence  as  well  as 
our  own  safety  and  welfare.  That  is, 
from  tlie  beginning  it  was  not  wholly 
selfish. 

In  1826,  when  John  Quincy  Adams, 
the  real  author  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
was  President,  and  Henry  Clay  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  Calhoun,  Webster, 
Van  Buren,  Polk,  Benton,  Buchanan, 
Hayne,  Randolph  and  Dickerson  were  in 
Congress,  after  months  of  animated  de- 
bates over  the  question  whether  the 
United  States  should  join  other  Ameri- 
can nations  in  an  armed  league  against 
possible  European  attack,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  resolution  de- 
clining to  join  such  as  league,  and  added 
these  words : 

"  The  people  of  the  United  States  should  be 
left  free  to  act,  in  any  crisis,  in  such  manner 
as  their  feelings  of  friendship  toward  those 
republics,  or  as  their  honor  and  policy,  may  at 
the  time  dictate." 

This  was  a  distinct  statement  that  two 
purposes  were  held  in  view  from  the  be- 
ginning as  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  One 
purpose,  the  first  here  mentioned,  was 
"  friendship  toward  those  republics," 
purely  unselfish ;  the  other  was  our 
*'  honor  and  policy,"  which  concerns  our 
own  interests.  This  is  entirely  over- 
looked by  Professor  Miinsterberg  in  his 
conclusion  and  prophecy.  Because  he 
thinks  our  selfish  interests  are  no  longer 
endangered,  he  also  thinks  we  have  no 
further  reason  to  insist  on  the  Doctrine. 
We  can,  he  judges,  let  Germany  seize  the 
half  of  Brazil,  as  if  we  had  no  "  feelings 
of  friendship  "  for  that  country,  which 
would  be  outraged  if  its  autonomy  were 
attacked. 

Some  people  seem  to  have  a  constitu- 


tional difficulty  in  conceiving  how  a  wave 
of  generous  sentiment  can  sweep  over 
a  country  and  control  or  reverse  the  in- 
fluence of  other  selfish  considerations. 
They  will  not  see  that  anything  but  self- 
interest  led  us  into  the  war  with  Spain. 
To  them  President  Cleveland's  defense 
of  Venezuela  was  profitless  buncombe. 
They  can  see  but  one  side  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  But  times  change,  and  the 
reason  for  it  which  concerned  our  own 
protection  became  weaker,  until  it  was 
almost  evanescent,  while  the  reason  of 
friendship  has  grown  more  controlling. 
We  are  not  afraid  for  ourselves,  but  for 
Brazil  in  any  such  proposed  seizing  of 
her  territory  as  the  Powers  of  Europe 
have  been  guilty  of  in  Africa  and  China. 
The  principal  countries  of  our  conti- 
nent, Mexico,  Brazil,  Chile  and  Argen- 
tina, are  now  fairly  well  governed  under 
constitutions  that  work  well.  We  im- 
agine that  their  citizens  of  foreign  birth 
would  not  exchange  the  governments 
under  which  they  live  and  the  liberty 
they  enjoy  for  the  taxes  and  restraints 
of  Italy  and  Germany.  Under  the  guar- 
antee of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  these  na- 
tions have  grown  strong  and  their  insti- 
tutions firm.  The  Doctrine  has  borne 
good  fruit.  We  cannot  say  as  much  yet 
for  Venezuela  or  Colombia  or  Uruguay 
or  Peru  or  Santo  Domingo.  But  they 
should  be  left  to  work  out  their  own  sal- 
vation. They  will  do  it  in  another  fifty 
years  if  they  are  let  alone ;  and  that  we 
propose  shall  be  their  privilege. 

Typhoid    Inspection   of    Oysters 

A  CONSTANT  source  of  solicitude  for 
the  Department  of  Health  of  New  York 
City  is  the  series  of  typhoid  fever  cases 
that  keep  on  occurring.  They  are  not 
frequent  enough  to  deserve  the  name  of 
an  epidemic.  They  do  not  occur  in  any 
special  quarter  of  the  city  except  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  they  are  so 
scattered  and,  compared  to  the  whole 
number  of  the  population,  so  infrequent 
that  it  is  very  evident  that  they  are  not 
due  to  the  water  supply,  which  is  the 
usual  source  of  the  disease.  A  certain 
number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  every 
year  are  traced  to  the  milk  supply.  The 
milk  from  farms  on  which  cases  of  ty- 
phoid fever  have  occurred,  or  from 
dairies  situated  along  streams  into  which 
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the  excreta  of  typhoid  fever  patients  find  inspectors  oljserved  have  been  preserved 
their  way,  may  and  does  actually  prove  a  by  means  of  photographs, 
source  of  typhoid  contagion.  For  the  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Medical 
remaining  cases  two  causes  are  usually  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York, 
appealed  to.  One  is  raw  oysters  and  the  held  April  25th,  1904,  these  photographs 
other  is  raw  vegetables  of  various  kinds  were  exhibited  as  stereoscopic  slides 
which  by  some  chance  have  become  in-  with  proper  explanation  of  their  signifi- 
fected.  '  cance  by  Dr.  Walter  Bensel,  the  acting 
( )  •  late  years  the  suspicion  v^ith  regard  Sanitary  Superintendent  of  the  Depart- 
to  oysters  in  this  matter  has  been  gain-  ment  of  Health  of  New  York  City.  The 
ing  in  strength.  In  a  certain  number  oysters  are  stored  before  shipment  for 
of  carefully  studied  cases  in  England,  several  days,  as  a  rule,  in  oyster  houses, 
and  later  in  this  country,  oysters  were  the  lower  floor  of  which  is  below  the 
absolutely  demonstrated  to  be  the  actual  level  of  the  water,  or  in  oyster-ficats, 
factors  in  the  transmission  of  the  dis-  through  v^hich  the  water  is  allowed  to 
ease.  In  one  American  university  town  find  its  way.  These  houses  and  floats  are 
the  cases  of  typhoid  fever  that  occurred  usually  placed  some  distance  up  vari- 
were  all  traced  to  the  oysters  eaten  at  ous  little  streams.  It  has  been  found 
a  fraternity  dinner,  and,  taking  a  hint  that  if  the  water  v^hich  flows  over  the 
from  this,  the  oysters  furnished  by  the  oysters  is  not  entirely  salt,  the  shellfish 
dealer  who  catered  were  found  actually  become  plump  and  are  somewhat 
to  contain  typhoid  bacilli.  This  was  not  bleached,  thus  looking  more  inviting  to 
because  the  oysters  had  been  infected  the  untrained  in  oyster  lore.  This  proc- 
in  their  beds  before  being  dredged  up  ess  is  known  as  "  fattening."  Fattened 
for  market,  but  because  while  kept  in  oysters  are  not  to  the  taste  of  the  real 
crates  in  a  flowing  stream  of  fresh  water  oyster  epicure,  however,  who  prefers  to 
in  which  sewage  material  was  present  eat  the  fish  undiluted  with  the  amount  of 
the  oysters  became  a  culture  medium  for  water  which,  owing  to  the  unusual  medi- 
typhoid  bacilli.  um  in  which  it  is  placed,  the  oyster  ab- 
In  order  to  explain  the  continuance  of  sorbs,  because  of  disturbance  of  its 
typhoid  in  New  York  City,  then,  in  spite  regular  metabolism  during  the  so-called 
of  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  regula-  fattening  process. 

tions  and  the  notable  improvement  in  the  Many  of  the  photographs  exhibited 
milk  supply  in  recent  years,  the  Depart-  show  the  existence  of  privies  and  other 
ment  of  Health  has  lately  inspected  the  sources  of  the  worst  forms  of  sewage, 
sources  of  most  of  the  oyster  supply  of  such  as  bam  yards,  poultry  yards  and 
New  York  City.  The  details  of  the  re-  various  unclean  factories,  situated  either 
port  are  enough  to  convert  any  lover  of  on  the  banks  of  the  streams  or  not  far 
the  oyster  into  a  determined  devotee  away  from  them.  In  some  cases  old 
of  sanitary  inspection.  privies  are  to  be  found  within  a  few- 
Most  of  the  oysters  that  are  sent  to  yards  of  oyster  houses  and  the  water 
New  York  in  the  regular  course  of  trade  soaked  soil  between  surely  does  not  pre- 
are  provided  with  many  opportunities  of  vent  the  infiltration  of  sewage  material, 
becoming  infected  with  sewage  material  In  one  picture  oyster-floats  are  seen  sit- 
of  varying  degrees  of  virulence.  Along  uated  not  far  from  a  railroad  bridge,  over 
the  Sound  shore  of  Long  Island,  or  of  which  there  is  considerable  traffic.  It  is 
Connecticut,  or  in  Staten  Island,  or  in  easy  to  realize  that  the  water  underneath 
New  Jersey,  oysters  after  gathering  are  this  bridge  is  not  likely  to  be  in  such  a 
exposed  for  some  time  to  contamination  state  of  even  apparent  purity  that  most 
by  being  placed  in  the  waters  of  little  people  would  care  to  take  oysters  direct- 
streams  that  run  out  into  the  salt  water  ly  from  it  to  place  them  on  their  table, 
and  carry  down  with  them  the  sewage  In  most  of  these  streams  the  ebb  and 
and  drainage  of  neighboring  villages  and  flow  of  the  tide  prevent  even  that  carr\'- 
of  various  factories  and  farms  along  the  ing  away  of  floating  material  common- 
banks.  This  subject  has  not  been  inves-  in  ordinary  country  streams.  The  mate- 
tigated  merely  by  casual  inspection,  but  rial  becomes  diffused  through  the  slug- 
definite  incontrovertible  records  of  what  gish  water  and  there  is  probably  even 
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an  opportunity  for  the  increase  of  what- 
ever bacteria  are  present,  and  this  adds 
to  the  danger  of  infection  by  the  oysters. 
These  observations  come  at  the  end 
of  the  o>ster  season,  when  they  are  not 
likely  to  produce  any  great  sensation, 
but  just  when  they  should  bring  about 
under  tiie  most  favorable  circumstances 
such  changes  in  the  conditions  of  har- 
vesting oysters  as  will  remove  die  present 
dangers.  It  seems  perfectly  clear  that 
oysters  should,  while  being  made  ready 
for  the  market,  be  allowed  to  come  in 
contact  only  with  water  that  is  known  to 
be  wholesome  drinking  water,  and  should 
be  kept  entirely  away  from  any  possi- 
bility of  sewage  contamination.  There 
are  some  places  now  where  the  regular 
water  supply  of  the  town  is  used  for 
covering  oysters  that  are  stored.  If 
necessary  for  preservative  purposes  salt 
might  be  added  to  it.  Certainly  under 
the  present  condition  of  affairs  any  one 
who  eats  raw  oysters  without  knowing 
just  where  they  have  come  from  is  run- 
ning as  serious  a  risk  of  contracting  ty- 
phoid fever  as  if  he  were  to  drink  un- 
boiled water  in  Philadelphia  or  in  Cleve- 
land. Unless  he  can  be  ass«red  in  some 
way  of  the  careful  protection  of  oysters 
from  the  possibility  of  infection  the  only 
alternative  is  always  to  take  them 
cooked,  as  it  is  necessary  now  for  the 
people  of  many  towns  in  this  country  al- 
ways to  boil  their  water  before  using 
it,  or  else  to  purchase  some  brand  of 
bottled  water  in  which  they  can  have 
confidence.  The  present  announcements 
are  not  sensational.  The  precautions 
suggested  are  a  simple  matter  of  common 
sense.  As  population  grows  denser  such 
precautions  with  regard  to  food  and 
drink  always  have  to  be  taken,  or  else 
money  must  be  spent  in  securing  articles 
that  are  surely  without  contamination. 


^ 


Revolution  by  Alfalfa 

The  introduction  of  a  single  plant  has 
wrought  a  revolution  in  the  social  and 
the  economical  affairs  of  the  whole  world. 
The  potato  changed  affairs  in  Europe  as 
much  as,  or  more  than,  did  Napoleon. 
One  of  our  ablest  physicists  says :  "  Give 
us  a  wheat  that  will  yield  an  average  of 


sixty  bushels  per  acre  and  the  world  w  11 
be  absolutely  made  anew." 

Probably  the  greatest  agricultural 
revolution  of  the  present  generation  is 
being  wrought  by  the  quiet  introduction 
of  the  new  forage  plant  alfalfa.  This 
plant  came  into  the  United  States  at  least 
half  a  century  ago,  but  it  was  confined  in 
its  culture  mainly  to  California.  It  has 
recentiy  been  found  to  thrive  equally  well 
from  Maine  to  Oregon,  and  through  the 
whole  mid-continent.  There  is  not  a 
State  where  it  has  proved  to  be  a  failure. 
It  is  far  and  away  the  best  soiling  crop 
and  the  best  hay  crop  ever  introduced 
into  the  United  States.  In  the  short  space 
of  about  ten  years  it  has  come  to  the 
front,  leaving  even  the  red  clover  and 
timothy  a  good  way  behind  in  the 
race. 

Alfalfa,  or  lucern,  seems  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  the  central  districts  of  Asia, 
but  was  known  in  Greece  and  the  Roman 
states  at  least  two  thousand  years  ago. 
The  Romans  cultivated  it  as  a  forage,  to 
be  carried  on  their  forays  against  the 
Germans  and  into  Africa.  We  hear  of  it 
during  the  first  and  second  centuries.  It 
was  taken  into  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  when  first  brought  into  special  notice 
and  investigated  at  our  Agricultural  Sta- 
tions it  was  supposed  to  be  a  South 
American  plant. 

The  peculiar  qualities  of  this  new  plant 
are  first  of  all  that  it  is  a  drought-resister. 
It  feeds  so  deeply  that  only  the  most 
protracted  dry  weather  can  possibly  have 
any  effect  upon  it.  It  feeds  from  ten  to 
fifte^i  feet  down  into  the  most  compact 
soils,  and  is  said  to  have  a  capacity  of 
going  even  fifty  feet  into  loose  soils.  The 
young  plant  consists  of  a  number  of  low 
branches,  springing  from  a  simple  stalk 
at  the  crown  of  the  roots.  On  the  old 
plant  the  robust  stems  will  grow  under- 
ground and  become  new  plants.  That  is, 
the  plant  has  a  power  to  multiply  itself 
by  side  growth.  It  will  grow  in  any  soil, 
from  the  sea  level  to  seven  thousand  feet 
elevation.  In  the  foothills  of  California 
and  Colorado  it  has  reached  this  bight 
and  thrived.  It  adapts  itself  to  limestone, 
but  grows  best  in  a  light  and  sandy  loam 
with  a  loose  subsoil.  It  makes  but  one 
demand  upon  us,  and  that  is  for  good 
drainage.  Water  must  not  be  allowed 
to   stand  on  a  field  of  alfalfa  for  more 
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than  forty-eight  hours,  for,  if  the  ground  ite  skill  in  always  securing  the  best  alfalfa 
becomes  saturated  and  remains  so  for  any  hay,  but  they  are  making  gains  from  year 
length  of  time,  the  roots  will  decay,  to  year.  The  value  of  the  hay  will  de- 
With  a  good  soil,  rich  in  lime,  potash  and  pend  upon  thorough  curing  before  the 
phosphoric  acid,  and  a  subsoil  thoroughly  leaves  have  dropped  off.  The  number  of 
drained,  the  plant  is  permanent.  It  will  cuttings  vary  from  three  in  New  York 
resist  a  drought  of  the  severest  character  State  to  seven  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
and  give  its  three  crops  a  year  without  Southern  States.  There  is  a  field  re- 
failure.  The  Turkestan  varieties  have  a  ported  from  the  State  of  Sonora,  in  Mex- 
better  power  for  resisting  drought  than  ico,  which  is  known  to  have  been  kept  in 
those  formerly  introduced.  alfalfa  continuously  for  over  sixty  years 

The   Western    States   report   that   the  and  is  said  to  be  in  as  good  condition  to- 

value  of  alfalfa  is  becoming  more  and  day  as  it  ever  was.     Well  cured  alfalfa 

more  understood,  and  the  area  grown  is  hay  is  worth  as  much,  weight  for  weight, 

steadily  widening.    This  is  specially  true  as  any  other  hay,  and  it  is  suitable  for  all 

of  all  the  stock  producing  States  west  of  farm  animals.    An  alfalfa  field,  however, 

the  Mississippi.     In  the  Eastern  States  does   not   always   make   safe  pasturage, 

the  new  plant  has  been  tested  with  a  good  The  hay  and  the  fodder  are  profitable 

deal  of  caution  and  conservative  doubt,  when  fed  as  rations  for  all  sorts  of  farm 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri-  stock,   especially    for   sheep   and   young, 

culture  reports  that  every  State    in    the  growing  cattle  and  horses.     It  is  an  al- 

Union  is  now  experimenting  with  alfalfa,  most  perfect  soiling  crop.   Teamsters  find 

and  it  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  that  their  horses  are  kept  in  perfect  con- 

important  movements  that  ever  occurred  dition  for  work  by  being  fed  on  fresh  cut 

in  connection  with  American  agriculture,  alfalfa  from  small  fields.    In  other  words, 

In  the  Southern  States  the  best  results  it  serves  admirably  for  those  who  have 

are  secured  from  autumn  sowing,  but  in  only  an  acre  or  two  of  soil  and  heretofore 

the    Middle    North    and    North    alfalfa  have  had  to  buy  grain.    The  Department 

should    be    drilled  in  the  spring,  when  of  Agriculture  reports  that  a  single  acre 

danger  of  hard  frost  is  past.     It  grows  of  alfalfa  will  furnish  forage  for  twenty 

taller  in  the  Western  States  than  in  the  hogs  through  the  season. 

Eastern,  and  is  said  to  be    even    more  The  story  is  quite  too  long  to  be  told 

drought-resisting.  editorially,  and  we  leave  the  fuller  dis- 

Like  clover  alfalfa  is  a  nitrogen  col-  cussion  to  the  agricultural  publications, 
lector.  It  belongs  with  those  plants  which  But  this  much  we  already  see,  that  we 
can  collect  from  the  atmosphere  its  food  have  in  alfalfa  a  plant  that  promises  to 
by  means  of  minute  organisms  on  the  work  an  amazing  change  with  stock- 
roots.  If  examined  the  roots  will  be  growing,  hay-producing  and  honey- 
found  to  be  covered  with  small  tubercles,  producing,  especially  during  years 
and  these,  when  examined  under  a  mi-  troubled  with  drought.  The  product  is 
croscope,  will  be  found  to  contain  great  more  than  double  that  of  any  forage  or 
numbers  of  bacteria.  Alfalfa  holds  this  hay  crop  heretofore  in  cultivation,  if  we 
power  in  connection  with  the  legumes  in  except  the  cow-peas,  which,  of  course, 
general,  including  beans,  peas  and  clover,  cannot  compete  in  our  Northern  States. 
By  growing  it  the  farmer  not  only  se-  Agriculture  bids  fair  to  be  developed  in 
cures  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  hay  or  more  ways  than  one.  The  enormous 
fodder,  but  he  enriches  his  fields,  instead  expansion  of  our  markets  requires  that 
of  exhausting  them.  If  the  crop  is  plowed  we  shall  be  vigilant  to  put  ourselves  in 
under  it  supplies  a  vast  amount  of  nitro-  position  to  meet  the  increasing  demand 
gen  to  the  soil.  for  our  products.     With  the  old  forage 

The  amount  of  hay  that  can  be  cut  per  plants  our  meat  supply  will  soon  be  be- 
acre  from  alfalfa  is  from  four  to  six  tons  hind  the  demand,  and  the  same  may  be 
— from  three  successive  cuttings.  This  said  of  our  supply  of  horses.  It  is  equal- 
alone  would  class  the  plant  as  revolution-  ly  important  that  we  shall  be  able  to  cre- 
ary.  It  considerably  more  than  doubles  ate  a  flank  movement  in  these  days,  when 
the  average  hay  crop.  Our  Eastern  droughts  are  destroying  sometimes  one- 
farmers  have  not  yet  acquired  the  requis-  fifth  of  oi^r  products. 
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The    Labor    Treaty     Between 
France  and  Italy 

A  NEW  Step  in  the  development  of 
closer  international  relations  is  marked  by 
the  labor  treaty  between  France  and  Italy 
which  was  signed  on  April  15th,  and 
which  President  Loiibet,  in  his  speech  at 
the  banquet  given  in  his  honor  at  the 
Quirinal  last  week,  alluded  to  as  of  equal 
if  not  greater  importance  than  the  arbitra- 
tion treaty  recently  concluded  between 
the  same  Powers.  This  is  the  first  time 
two  nations  have  engaged  themselves  to 
work  in  harmony  for  the  benefit  of  the 
laboring  classes.  Treaties  have  in  the 
past  been  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting a  stop  to  warfare,  military  or  com- 
mercial. They  have  been  the  settlement 
of  quarrels,  but  this  new  form  of  treaty, 
unforced  by  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances, is  for  mutual  help  in  the  develop- 
ment of  better  industrial  conditions  in  the 
future. 

The  two  objects  of  the  treaty  are,  first, 
to  secure  equal  rights  to  workingmen  re- 
siding in  another  country ;  second,  to  in- 
sure concurrence  between  the  two  coun- 
tries in  raising  the  standard  of  life. 
Both  the  French  and  Italian  Governments 
are  now  under  the  influence  of  socialists, 
who  are  pledged  to  similar  programs  for 
the  benefit  of  labor  by  factory  laws,  old 
age  pensions,  etc. ;  but  it  is  impossible  for 
one  nation  to  advance  much  beyond  its 
neighbors  in  such  legislation  because  it 
would  be  underbid  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  by  the  cheaper  labor  of  other  coun- 
tries. One  method  of  preventing  this  is 
the  high  tariff  system  adopted  with  con- 
siderable success  by  the  United  States. 
The  new  method  is  that  of  international 
concomitance  of  labor  legislation.  In 
short,  France  and  Italy  have  formed  a 
sort  of  labor  union  and  agree  not  to 
"  scab  "  on  each  other. 

Since  in  Italy  the  conditions  of  labor 
are  worse  than  in  France,  the  former 
country  has  first  to  level  up.  The  im- 
mediate result  is  the  establishment  in 
Italy  of  a  system  of  factory  inspection, 
which  will  secure  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  of  June  19th,  1902,  by  which  the 
employment  of  women  and  children  at 
night  is  forbidden,  and  eleven  hours  is 
made  the  maximum  for  their  day's  work. 

In  securing  equal  rights  for  foreign  as 


for  native  workingmen  Italy  gets  the 
greater  benefit,  since  there  are  200,000 
Italian  laborers  in  France  and  only  10,- 
000  French  in  Italy.  According  to  the 
new  treaty  the  National  Savings  Bank  of 
France  and  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  of 
Italy  will  each  honor  the  deposit  books  of 
the  other ;  so  the  workingman  in  a  for- 
eign country  can  continue  to  deposit  his 
savings,  or  withdraw  them,  without  ex- 
pense or  delay,  wherever  he  may  be.  Any 
accident  indemnities  or  pensions  which 
may  become  due  to  an  Italian  laborer 
while  in  France  will  be  paid  to  him  just 
the  same  when  he  returns  to  his  native 
land,  or,  in  the  case  of  death  by  accident, 
to  his  heirs  in  Italy.  Italy,  of  course,  as- 
sumes the  same  obligations  in  regard  to 
French  workingmen  resident  within  her 
borders. 

The  treaty  assumes  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  government  to  supplement  the  savings 
of  a  workingman  so  that  at  the  time  of 
his  disability  through  accident  or  old  age 
he  may  have  sufficient  means  to  enjoy 
life  after  his  retirement  from  active  labor. 
It  is  mutually  agreed  between  the  con- 
tracting Powers  that  this  right  to  support 
shall  not  be  forfeited  by  a  workingman 
who  spends  part  of  his  life  in  a  foreign 
land. 

In  this  international  agreement  France 
and  Italy  have  set  a  good  example  to  our 
own  States,  which,  tho  they  belong  to  the 
same  nation,  have  made  no  official  eflForts 
to  secure  uniformity  of  legislation,  altho 
many  reforms,  generally  admitted  to  be 
desirable,  are  practically  impossible  with- 
out it.  Whenever  one  State  has  en- 
deavored by  restrictive  legislation  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living,  the  other  States, 
instead  of  seconding  the  movement,  have 
even  tried  to  take  advantage  of  it  to  se- 
cure the  industries  it  was  attempted  to 
control,  by  offering  unlimited  liberty  if 
they  would  move.  The  present  irre- 
sistible and  in  some  respects  dangerous 
movement  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  na- 
tional control  is  caused  mainly  by  the 
lack  of  uniformity  of  legislation  of  the 
several  States.  It  is  not  an  edifying  spec- 
tacle to  see  States  competing  with  each 
other  by  means  of  lax  legislation  in  the 
attempt  to  secure  the  greatest  number  of 
divorce  colonies,  sweat  shops,  child  labor 
factories,  bogus  insurance  and  fake  cor- 
norations. 
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H  t  St  ^^  ^'^^^  ^^^  right  way  has  who  had  deceived  them.  An  unsuccess- 
jj  .  been  taken  to  break  up  ful  war  may  be  the  greatest  blessing  to 
hazing  at  one  of  our  col-  Russia,  if  it  teaches  Czar  and  people  to 
leges,  and  to  teach  young  men  that  the  distrust  their  tyrannous  Plehves,  and  to 
laws  of  decency  and  the  country  are  not  assimilate  their  institutions  to  those  of 
invalid  on  the  campus.  A  number  of  other  European  nations,  which  recognize 
students  at  the  St.  Stephen's  Episcopal  that  the  people  have  rights  in  government. 
College  at  Annandale,  N.  Y.,  an  institu-  The  Russians  are  a  people  that  put  much 
tion  favored  by  students  expecting  to  be-  confidence  in  icons  and  omens.  When 
come  clergymen,  brutally  hazed  a  fresh-  the  Crimean  War  ended  Russian  ex- 
man.  The  boy's  father  demanded  an  pansion  in  the  West,  one  solitary  success 
apology  from  the  offenders  before  the  in  the  Far  East,  the  repulse  of  an  An- 
faculty.  This  the  faculty  and  trustees  glo-French  landing  party  at  the  little 
did  not  require,  whereupon  the  father  port  of  Petropavlovsk,  in  far-off  Kam- 
brings  a  suit  for  damages  against  the  col-  schatka,  was  taken  as  a  most  happy  omen 
lege,  and  has  warrants  issued  for  the  ar-  that  Russia  must  seek  her  expansion 
rest  of  the  hazers,  who,  we  hope,  will  in  Asia,  and  that  has  been  her  policy 
suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law.  A  part  of  since.  But  now  that  name  Petro- 
the  father's  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  pavlovsk  is  coupled  with  disaster  in  the 
Board  of  Trustees  is  good  healthy  read-  sudden  sinking  of  the  finest  of  the  Rus- 
ing:  sian  battle  ships,  with  seven  hundred 
"Our  anxiety  is  not  so  much  for  my  son's  men,  v^here  shall  Russian  hope  now 
college  career  as  for  the  effect  that  the  out-  turn,  but  to  that  internal  improvement 
come  of  this  will  have  upon  his  character.  He  which  is  so  much  needed  ? 
has  always  been  brought  up  to  honor  the  ^1 
Church  and  to  respect  the  clergy.    How  can  he 

do  so  when  he  sees  candidates  for  the  ministry  j^Q^jnon    ^^  have  further  installments  of 

boasting  of  becoming  intoxicated,  openly  break-  .     the  investigation  by  the  Senate 

ing  a  pledge  which  they  signed  without  re-  °^  ^^      of  the  influence  of  Mormonism 

serve  [not  to  be  guilty  of  hazing],  to  hold  good  in  Utah  and  Idaho.     Little  new  can  be 

as  long  as  they  remamed  at  St  Stephen's;  com-  ^old  on  that  subject,   for  it  has  always 

mitting  a  crimmal  offense    from  the  pumsh-  ^^^^  recognized.      It  is   a  bad  or  good 

ment  of  which  they  seem  to  thmk  they  are  ,i  •               '^  j-        .      .t         •                ^  1        -r 

shielded  because  it  was  committed  within  the  ^^J?^'  ^f''''^!,"?  ^"^  ^^1  View  we  take    if 

college  limit,  and  all  this  without  one  word  of  ?  Church  meddles  with  politics,  but  that 

rebuke  from  the  college  authorities  ?  A  Church  i*  ^as  a  right  to  meddle  there  can  be^  no 

college  ought  to  take  a  very  high  stand  upon  question,  at  least  from  the  political  side, 

these  matters."  The  Methodist  Church,  or  the  Mormon 

So  it  ought,  and  so  ought  any  college.  Church,  or  the  Catholic  Church  has  the 

^  same  political  right  to  take  sides  in  any 
.  political  issue  that  any  other  club  of  men 
The  Future  ^^^  amazing  succession  of  has.  It  may  be  very  un-Methodistic,  or 
of  Russia  Russian  disasters  since  the  unchurchly,  to  do  so,  but  politics  can 
beginning  of  the  war  makes  make  no  complaint.  Indeed,  various 
one  pity  the  poor  Czar,  who  wanted  no  States  of  the  Union  for  years  after  the 
war  and  who  was  told  that  the  Japanese  Constitution  was  adopted  united  Church 
would  not  dare  to  fight  the  great  Russian  and  State ;  they  supported  denomination- 
Umpire.  It  must  be  that  the  Russians  al  Churches,  and  raised  the  ministers' 
were  m  a  woful  state  of  unpreparedness  salaries  by  public  tax,  and  they  can  do  it 
for  the  conflict  they  so  jauntily  chal-  again.  If  Utah  should  pass  a  law  sup- 
lenged,  and  that  their  methods  were  porting  the  Mormon  Temple  at  Salt  Lake 
faulty  and  obsolete,  while  the  Japanese  City  out  of  the  public  revenues  it  would 
had  bettered  all  the  lessons  they  had  be  just  as  constitutional  as  a  New  York 
learned  from  their  Western  teachers,  and  law  which  makes  appropriations  for  a 
had  made  the  most  thorough  prepara-  Catholic  or  Jewish  Protectory.  Accord- 
tions.  We  already  begin  to  anticipate  ingly  it  seems  to  us  that  all  the  evidence 
what  must  be  the  result  of  the  depres-  brought  forward  to  prove  the  control  ex- 
sion  of  Russian  feeling,  and  of  their  in-  ercised  by  the  Mormon  Church  is  very 
dignation  at  the  folly  of  those  statesmen  enlightening  but  has  no  bearing  on  the 
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right  of  Reed  Smoot  to  a  seat  in  the  Sen- 
ate. If  the  Mormon  hierarchy  passes  on 
the  candidacy  of  its  members,  and  in- 
structs them  to  stand  or  to  withdraw, 
that  is  very  bad  churchmanship,  but  it  is 
quite  legitimate  from  the  view  of  the 
State,  which  is  wilHng  that  every  man 
and  every  combination  of  men  shall  exert 
all  the  influence  they  can.  But  one  most 
agreeable  point  has  been  brought  out  in 
the  testimony  and  that  is  that  the  younger 
Mormons  will  have  no  polygamy ;  so  that 
the  old  Apostles  could  not  restore  it  by 
revelation  if  they  were  to  try. 

We  have  not  yet  heard  that 
Abbe  Loisy  has  dutifully 
repudiated  his  writings  con- 
demned by  the  Index;  but  we  do  learn 
that  he  has  yielded  on  another  point. 
For  four  years  Loisy  has  been  conduct- 
ing a  course  of  lectures  on  Church  His- 
tory and  biblical  criticism  in  the  School 
of  High  Studies,  believing  that  as  a 
Catholic  he  has  the  right  to  give  freely 
the  results  of  his  studies  in  a  Government 
institution.  But  the  theologians  did  not 
like  his  teachings.  He  did  not  find  the 
hierarchical  system  in  the  earliest  period 
of  the  Church,  but  believed  it  was  nor- 
mally developed  from  its  germs.  His 
lectures  drew  a  multitude  of  hearers,  but 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris  was 
afraid  of  them,  and  forbade  students 
under  his  control  to  attend  them.  Then, 
as  all  know,  he  appealed  to  Rome,  with 
the  result  that  Loisy's  writings  were  con- 
demned. It  is  understood  that  the  Arch- 
bishop had  prepared  a  decree  of  excom- 
munication, but  hesitated  to  issue  it  while 
the  law  against  the  congregations  was 
under  discussion,  for  fear  it  would  in- 
flame still  more  the  anticlerical  forces. 
In  view  of  the  danger  of  excommunica- 
tion from  the  Church  to  which  he  is 
deeply  attached,  the  Abbe  Loisy  has  now 
resigned  his  position  as  lecturer  in  the 
School  of  High  Studies,  and  for  the  pres- 
ent he  will  publish  no  more.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  his  withdrawal  from 
public  service  will  save  him  from  a  worse 
condemnation  than  that  which  fell  on  his 
book.  The  reasons  he  gives  for  his  resig- 
nation are  that  he  desires  to  assure  him- 
self a  quiet  life,  and  to  contribute,  as  far 
as  he  may,  to  the  pacification  of  spirits  in 


the  Catholic  Church.  He  declares,  ho\v- 
ever :  ''  A  Catholic  I  was,  and  a  Catholic 
I  shall  remain ;  a  critic  I  was,  and  a  critic 
I  shall  remain." 

At  a  dinner  the  other  day  in  honor 
of  a  German  officer  in  our  Civil  War 
several  German  speakers  told  of  the 
prejudice  against  Germans  in  their 
young  days.  One  told  how,  when  he 
was  a  boy  drilling  in  Missouri,  a 
''lady"  spat  in  his  face,  saying:  ''You 
are  a  Dutchman  and  cannot  vote  any- 
how." Native-born  Americans  in  Gen- 
ral  Butler's  army  had  that  experience 
in   Louisiana.     Another  German  said : 

"  The  young  negro,  the  young  Chinaman,  re- 
ceives to-day  more  consideration  than  I  did 
when  a  boy  in  the  '40s.  But  thanks  to  these 
Generals,  and  those  that  came  here  after  the 
year  '48,  the  *  miserable  Dutchy '  has  evolved 
into  a  respectable,  respected  German  lad." 

This  is  a  strange  picture,  and  one  can 
hardly  believe  that  the  tale  is  quite  a 
true  one. 


Recent  papers  from  Athens  describe 
the  "  Ajax  "  of  Sophocles  as  presented 
for  the  first  time  in  two  thousand  years 
in  that  fair  city  by  the  Ancient 
Classics  Association.  By  an  interesting 
coincidence  the  tragedy  was  acted  in 
Athens  and  in  New  York  on  the  same 
day,  the  26th  of  March.  There,  as 
here,  the  parts  were  taken  by  men  and 
women.  The  Chronos  gives  special 
praise  to  the  part  of  Tecmessa,  which 
was  acted  by  Miss  Zara,  a  beautiful 
young  Greek  woman  belonging  to  one  of 
the  best  families  of  Athens.  It  refers  to 
her  melodious  voice,  her  grace  and  the 
sincerity  with  which  she  played  the  part, 
and  predicts  a  brilliant  future  for  her. 
She  seems  to  have  overshadowed  the 
other  actors,  though  the  tragedy  as  a 
whole  was  well  received. 

We  have  quoted  Professor  Arm- 
strong, of  the  Mosely  Commission,  on 
the  feminization  of  the  American 
woman-taught  schoolboy,  who  fails  to 
punch  enough  and  be  punched.  Pro- 
fessor Armstrong,  who  is  a  breezy 
man,  makes  another  round  statement 
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that  will  startle  teachers  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic: 

"  The  entire  system  of  education,  both  here 
and  in  America,  seems  to  require  reconstruc- 
tion from  bottom  to  top;  it  would  be  well,  if 
I  may  say  so,  if  we  could  scrap  the  whole 
wretched  academic  show,  and  start  afresh,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  greatly  improved  in  qual- 
ity and  shortened  in  duration." 

If  he  will  show  the  world  how  to  do  this 
it  will  be  a  great  favor  to  scholars  and 
teachers. 


The  protest  of  the  Pope  against  the 
discourtesy  of  President  Loubet's  visit 
to  Rome  is  valid  solely  from  the  conven- 
tional and  stale  claim  that  the  Italian 
King  has  no  right  in  Rome,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Pope  only.  But  how  long 
must  the  occupation  of  the  Quirinal  last 
before  it  is  validated?  Must  rulers  of 
Catholic  nations  be  forbidden  indefinitely 
to  visit  the  King  of  Italy,  while  Protes- 
tant rulers  are  free  to  do  so?  Or  if  the 
complaint  is  that  no  visit  was  paid  to  the 
Pope  by  the  French  President,  the  reason 
is  clear  that  it  had  been  made  plain  that 
if  he  had  offered  to  call  he  would  have 
been  snubbed. 

Who  will  smile  any  more  at  the  old 
story  of  the  chasm  that  appeared  in  the 
Roman  Forum,  which  would  not  close 
except  at  the  cost  of  the  most  valuable 
possession  in  the  Roman  State,  where- 
upon Mettus  Curtius  leapt  in  on  horse- 
back, and  the  chasm  closed  ?  The  place 
has  been  found  in  the  late  excavations, 
all  designated  with  inscriptions.  The 
evidence  is  as  irrefutable  as  for  Hood's 
story  of  the  blazing  forge  into  which 
the  goblins  threw  the  murderous  fire- 
men ;  and  if  you  don't  believe  it,  there 
in  the  Hartz  is  "  the  eisenhutte  still." 


Not  by  the  late  Congress  was  any 
bill  enacted  retiring  department  clerks 
at  the  age  of  seventy;  and  such  a 
bill  should  not  become  law  without  a 
civil  service  pension  act.  It  appears  to  us 
only  proper  that  clerks  who  have  served 
the  country  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  at  a 
moderate  salary,  which  allows  no  com- 
petence for  old  age,  should  be  pensioned 
when  past  service.     It  is  no  more  than 


other  governments  do ;  but  this  is  one 
of  the  things  which  "  they  do  better  in 
France,"  as  says  Laurence  Sterne. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  beat  about  the  bush 
and  put  the  responsibility  on  the  police; 
for  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, with  a  directorate  of  intelligent 
men,  must  know  that  it  is  serving  illegal 
pool  rooms  with  news  of  the  races,  and 
making  it  possible  for  them  to  continue 
in  operation.  There  can  be  no  law,  as  its 
counsel  claims,  requiring  it  to  be  a  part- 
ner and  the  operating  partner  in  unlaw- 
ful gambling  resorts.  The  only  motive  is 
the  large  profit.  Thus  a  company  of  re- 
spectable men  will  do  what  no  one  of 
them  alone  would  do. 

President  J.  J.  Hill,  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad,  is  a  mine  of  wealth 
to  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Northwest. 
He  is  himself  of  Scotch-Irish  descent, 
and  a  Catholic,  we  believe,  only  in  his 
wife's  name.  Some  years  ago  he  gave 
half  a  million  dollars  to  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic seminary  in  St.  Paul,  and  now  he  of- 
fers a  million  dollars  for  a  three-million 
dollar  cathedral  in  the  same  city,  which 
will  be  the  finest  .building  in  all  the  West, 
and  a  great  honor  to  Archbishop  Ire- 
land's diocese. 

The  London  Athenceiim  is  guilty  of  an 
impertinent  criticism  when  in  its  review 
of  a  scientific  book  published  in  Chicago 
it  says : 

"  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  international 
liberty  of  spelling,  formations  like  '  fiber '  and 
'  center '  are  not  suitable  for  scientific  writing, 
where  assimilation  to  convention  is  important." 

But  the  spellings  criticised  are  assimi- 
lated to  the  widest  and  best  convention 
while  England  lags  behind. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  the  Democratic 
convention  meeting  in  Manila,  which 
elected  six  delegates  to  the  Democratic 
convention  in  St.  Louis,  asked  for  the 
Philippines  only  territorial  government 
with  the  largest  measure  of  home  rule, 
but  not  independence.  That  is  very 
much  like  what  we  have  given  the  people 
there,  so  that  opponents  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  there  offer  no  issue. 


Financial 


Large  Sale  of  City   Bonds 

Last  week's  sale  of  $37,000,000  in  33^2 
per  cent,  bonds  by  the  city  of  New  York 
(the  largest  quantity  ever  sold  by  the  city 
at  one  time)  indicates  some  revival  of 
demand  for  first-class  securities  by  the 
investing  public.  For  the  $32,000,000  of 
fifty-year  bonds  an  average  price  of 
100.94  was  obtained.  This  yields  to  the 
buyer  3.46  per  cent.  The  average  for  the 
$5,000,000  of  ten-year  bonds  was  100.13, 
which  yields  3.48  per  cent.  Prices  real- 
ized were  low,  it  is  true,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  two  years,  or  even  one  year, 
ago ;  for  the  city  obtained  106.23  for  $7,- 
500,000  in  November,  1902,  and  104.56 
for  $7,000,000  in  January,  1903.  There- 
after the  price  declined  to  102  in  July, 
1903.  Only  100.23  was  obtained  for 
$10,000,000  in  January  of  this  year,  and 
only  100.10  for  $3,000,000  in  March  last. 
An  average  now  of  100.94  shows  a  turn 
of  the  tide  and  is  encouraging.  Of  the 
fifty-year  bonds,  $21,163,500  was 
awarded  to  a  syndicate  composed  of  Kid- 
der, Peabody  &  Co.,  Baring,  Magoun  & 
Co.,  and  Fisk  &  Robinson,  at  100.79.  At 
prices  ranging  from  100.88  to  101.53, 
$10,000,000  more  went  to  the  two  houses 
of  J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co.  and  Edward 
Sweet  &  Co.  Of  the  ten-year  bonds, 
$4,562,550  was  taken  by  a  syndicate  in- 
cluding Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons,  Speyer  & 
Co.,  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  the  National  City 
Bank,  and  Vermilye  &  Co.  The  bids 
amounted  to  six  times  the  issue,  and  the 
bonds  have  since  been  quoted  and  sold  at 
102. 

During  the  last  eight  or  nine  months 
great  railway  corporations,  unable  to 
market  their  long-term  bonds  at  satisfac- 
tory rates,  have  undertaken  to  borrow 
not  less  than  $150,000,000  on  their  notes. 
Owing  to  this  and  other  evidence  that  the 
investing  public — loaded  with  securities, 
some  of  them  undigested  and  indigestible 
— would  not  buy,  the  approaching  sale 
of  this  large  quantity  of  municipal  bonds 
had  been  regarded  with  some  misgivings. 
The  result,  showing  prices  considerably 
higher  than  those  of  January  and  March, 
indicates  a  change  for  the  better  in  the 
attitude  of  investors,  and  a  perception  of 
this  change  by  leading  bankers. 


Financial    Items 

A  Belgian  company  has  obtained 
the  contract  for  the  cars  to  be  used 
on  the  new  trolley  line  in  Manila. 
They  are  to  be  made  of  steel  and  teak 
wood. 

....  Reports  from  445  street  railway 
companies  for  1903  show  an  increase  of 
$20,193,000  (or  io>4  per  cent.)  in  gross 
earnings,  while  the  gain  in  net  earnings 
was  $6,356,000,  or  7^  per  cent. 

....  Fisk  &  Robinson  publish  an  inter- 
esting industrial  map  of  the  United 
States,  designed  to  show  the  advantage- 
ous location  of  the  Gulf  ports  with  re- 
spect to  trade  by  way  of  the  coming 
Panama  Canal. 

. . .  .The  recent  issue  of  $3,000,000  of 
Philippine  certificates  of  indebtedness 
was  awarded  to  C.  S.  Jobes,  President  of 
the  American  National  Bank  of  Kansas 
City,  at  101.181.  They  were  afterv^ard 
bought  by  Blair  &  Co.,  of  this  city. 

.  . .  .The  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany has  acquired,  for  $1,500,000,  the 
Locomotive  and  Machine  Company  of 
Montreal,  at  whose  works  in  that  city, 
now  approaching  completion,  it  will  sup- 
ply the  Canadian  demand  for  locomo- 
tives. 

....  The  new  Japanese  6  per  cent,  loan 
of  $50,000,000  is  to  be  issued  simulta- 
neously in  London  and  New  York.  Half 
of  it  will  be  underwritten  here  by  a  syn- 
dicate under  the  management  of  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.  The  head  of  this  house,  Mr. 
Jacob  H.  Schiff,  now  in  London,  had  a 
private  audience  last  week  with  King 
Edward,  who  desired,  the  press  dis- 
patches say,  to  express  his  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  and 
England  were  co-operating  in  large  finan- 
cial undertakings. 

....  Speaking  of  the  recent  purchase 
of  the  New  Haven  trolley  system  by  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  Company,  President  Mellen 
says  that  these  electric  roads  were  not 
bought  because  they  competed  with  the 
steam  lines,  but  on  account  of  his  com- 
pany's belief  that  a  large  transportation 
business  in  the  territory  served  by  its 
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What  to  Do  in  Case  of  Fire 

Fire  Chief  Coots,  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  has  recently  suggested  a  number 
of  things  that  may  profitably  be  done 
by  the  householder  in  case  of  fire  "  un- 
til the  firemen  come."  These  seem  de- 
serving of  wide  publicity.  According 
to  him  the  alphabetic  necessity  is  not 
to  get  excited,  but  to  keep  your  wits 
about  you.  The  fire  victim  should 
make  certain  that  a  fire  alarm  has  been 
turned  in.  When  an  alarm  is  sounded 
in  good  faith  the  department  has  no 
complaint  to  make  because  it  happens 
that  its  services  are  not  needed.  It  is 
better  for  it  to  get  there  too  soon  than 
too  late.  The  inside  door  of  the  burn- 
ing building  should  be  tightly  closed. 
So  also  with  the  outside  doors  and 
windows.  When  this  much  has  been 
accomplished,  remain  outside  and 
await  with  such  patience  as  you  can 
the  coming  of  the  firemen.  They 
ought  to  arrive  within  two  or  three 
minutes  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
Be  ready  to  point  out  exactly  where 
the  fire  is  and  the  best  way  of  reaching 
it.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  fires 
start  in  the  rear  of  dwelling  houses, 
usually,  it  may  be  said,  from  the 
kitchen  flue,  or  else  from  the  furnace, 
which  is  frequently  located  under  the 
dining  room.  Through  the  device  of 
shutting  the  doors  of  the  several  rooms, 
both  up  and  down  stairs,  the  flame  and 
smoke  are  prevented  from  spreading 
through  the  house.  In  many  cases  the 
fire  department  is  thus  able  to  confine 
the  mischief  to  the  original  room  in 
which  the  fire  originated.  If  the  in- 
mates of  the  burning  house  have  given 
timely  alarm,  and  carefully  attended 
to  the  foregoing,  there  is  but  little  dan- 
ger of  a  general  spread  of  the  fire.  The 
suggestion  made  by  another  fireman, 
that  the  householder  should  at  once 
ring  up  the  department,  take  the  ca- 
nary bird  and  insurance  papers  and 
get  out  of  the  house  and  keep  out  of 
the  firemen's  way,  is  indeed  a  most  ex- 
cellent one. 

It  has  happened  more  than  once  that 
the  department  has  been  seriously  han- 
dicapped   by    attempts    made    by    the 
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family  to  save  household  goods  and 
trinkets.  Many  times  the  firemen 
have  been  blocked  while  on  their  way 
to  the  upper  rooms  by  furniture  that 
was  being  carried  down  stairs,  or  by 
heavy  trunks  that  have  been  dragged 
to  the  top  steps  and  allowed  to  tumble 
down.  If  intelligence  is  used  much 
can  be  done  to  protect  property  from 
the  ravages  of  the  flames.  There  is 
loss  rather  than  gain  in  pitching  ones 
eflfects  out  of  doors,  where,  if  it  is  not 
injured  by  the  fall,  it  is  more  than  like- 
ly to  be  trampled  upon  and  damaged 
by  the  water  thrown  upon  the  fire. 
Paintings  and  pictures  are  among  the 
things  most  easily  ruined  by  heat  and 
smoke.  If  the  circumstances  are  fa- 
vorable and  there  is  time,  these  may  be 
removed  from  their  hangings  on  the 
walls  of  threatened  rooms.  Depend 
on  the  salvage  corps,  which  responds 
promptly  and  understands  the  saving 
of  household  goods  better  than  the 
owners  ever  can,  because  the  members 
of  this  corps  have  the  experience, 
strength  and  means  with  which  to 
work.  It  is  surprising  to  the  onlooker 
how  quickly  household  property  can  be 
gathered  into  the  middle  of  a  room  and 
covered  with  protecting  tarpaulins 
against  injury  by  water  or  falling  plas- 
ter. Sometimes  if  the  precautions  men- 
tioned are  faithfully  observed,  a  fire 
may  be  extinguished  through  the  use 
of  chemicals  with  only  nominal  dam- 
age. In  the  words  of  Chief  Coots: 
"  Have  faith  in  the  fire  department  and 
the  salvage  corps.  The  boys  will  do 
the  rest." 

(Continued  from  page  1101.) 

steam  lines  could  be  better  and  more 
economically  handled  by  a  comprehen- 
sive trolley  system.  Therefore,  the  com- 
pany will  develop  the  suburban  trolley 
lines,  without  regard  to  the  interests  of 
parallel  steam  lines,  and  will  extend  the 
electric  roads  to  neighboring  cities  which 
they  do  not  now  reach. 

....  Dividends      and      coupons      an- 
nounced : 

Niles-Bement-Pond   Co.,    Preferred,  i}4  per 
cent.,  payable  May  14th. 
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In  the  Field  ^"^"i^  of  Judge  Parker 
of  PolUics  f  y  that  the  support  of 
Indiana  s  delegation 
points  to  his  nomination  on  the  second 
ballot.  In  the  Indiana  convention,  by 
a  vote  of  954  to  468,  a  resolution  of  in- 
structions for  Parker  and  in  favor  of 
the  unit  rule  w^as  adopted,  altho  all  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Hearst 
had  been  exerted  to  prevent  such  ac- 
tion. Hearst  carried  only  one  of  the 
thirteen  district  conventions,  but  un- 
der the  unit  rule  the  tw^o  delegates 
from  that  district  v^ill  be  required  to 
vote  for  Parker.  There  v^as  a  notable 
demonstration  in  favor  of  McClellan 
in  the  convention  w^hen  one  of  the 
speakers  mentioned  his  name.  Since 
the  adjournment  of  the  Indiana  con- 
vention, supporters  of  Judge  Parker 
claim  494  votes  for  him  on  the  first  bal- 
lot, altho  only  128  delegates  have  been 
instructed  to  vote  for  him.  Instruc- 
tions have  been  given,  however,  in  the 
so-called  doubtful  States  of  New  York, 
Indiana  and  Connecticut,  and  it  is  as- 
sumed not  only  that  the  votes  of  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  will  be  cast 
for  him,  but  also  that  instructions  in 
his  favor  will  be  given  in  the  Southern 
States  whose  conventions  have  not 
yet  been  held.  It  is  predicted  that  at 
least  196  votes  will  be  added  on  the 
second  ballot,  thus  giving  him  690,  or 
23  more  than  the  needed  two-thirds  of 
the  convention.  Many  contests  will  be 
brought  before  the  Credentials  Com- 
mittee by  the  followers  of  Mr.  Hearst. 
Some  expect  that  the  Hearst  and 
Bryan  interests  will  bolt  the  ticket  and 
try  to  organize  a  third  party,  if  what  is 
called    the    conservative   element    con- 


trols 'the  convention  and  nominates 
Parker.  But  Mr.  Hearst  authorizes 
the  statement  that  he  and  his  newspa- 
pers will  support  the  nominees  of  the 
convention.  In  New  York  the  con- 
tinued opposition  to  the  recent  nomina- 
tion of  James  T.  Woodward  and  Harry 
Payne  Whitney  for  the  leading  places 
on  the  electors'  ticket  has  led  Chairman 
Meyer  to  refer  to  a  committee  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  are  ineligible  be- 
cause they  are  ofificers  of  National 
Banks. — Speaker  Cannon  appears  to 
have  been  taken  at  his  word,  and  Con- 
gressman Robert  R.  Hitt,  of  Illinois, 
has  been  brought  forward  by  the  Re- 
publicans of  that  State  for  the  Vice- 
Presidential  nomination.  At  their  con- 
vention last  week  (over  which  Speaker 
Cannon  presided)  the  delegates  were 
directed  to  vote  for  Mr.  Hitt.  For  sev- 
eral years  previous  to  1881  he  was  in  the 
diplomatic  service.  He  afterward  be- 
came Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  but 
for  the  last  20  years  has  been  a  Repre- 
sentative from  a  district  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  Illinois,  and  for  a 
long  term  has  held  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Foreign  AfTairs  Committee.  He 
is  seventy  years  old.  As  a  stenog- 
rapher he  reported  the  debate  between 
Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
Some  think  the  convention  will  insist 
upon  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Cannon. 
Changes  in  the  Connecticut  Republican 
Committee  indicate  that  the  successor 
of  Senator  Hawley  will  be  Samuel  Fes- 
senden.  Among  the  State's  delegates 
to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
are  Charles  S.  Mellen,  president  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad    Company,    and    Charles    F. 
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Brooker,  a  director  of  the  same  com- 
pany. In  Washington,  the  Republican 
convention  rejected  by  a  vote  of  nearly 
two  to  one  a  resolution  in  support  of 
Governor  McBride's  project  for  a  Rail- 
road Commission,  which  was  opposed 
by  the  railroad  companies. — Since  the 
adjournment  of  Congress  there  have 
been  published  interviews  with  several 
Republican  members  who  are  of  the 
opinion  that  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
revision  of  the  tariff  in  1905  or  1906,  if 
their  party  should  be  successful  in  the 
elections.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  President  is  in  favor 
of  a  revision  to  be  made  at  that  time, 
and  that  some  of  the  party  leaders  de- 
sire to  adopt  the  system  of  maximum 
and  minimum  tariffs  now  used  by  sev- 
eral European  nations. — The  President 
intends  to  go  to  his  summer  home  at 
Oyster  Bay  on  or  about  July  ist,  and 
to  remain  there  until  after  he  shall  have 
received  official  notification  of  his 
nomination.  He  will  then  go  to  Wash- 
ington, but  will  return  to  Oyster  Bay 
in  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  will  re- 
main there  until  late  in  September.  He 
will  receive  no  delegations  there,  nor 
will  he  make  any  political  speeches  dur- 
ing the  campaign. 

The  New  York     ^"   investigation  of  the 

T^    .  r^cc  New    York    Post    Office 

Post  Office  -  ^, 

was  made  some  months 

ago,  by  seven  Inspectors  from  Washing- 
ton, who  recommended  that  Postmaster 
Cornelius  Van  Cott,  his  son  Richard,  and 
several  other  subordinate  officers  be  re- 
moved or  dismissed.  Charles  L.  Robb, 
who  succeeded  Tyner  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  has  recently  become  an 
Assistant  Attorney-General  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  was  directed  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  review  the  Inspectors'  re- 
port and  make  further  investigation.  He 
has  done  this,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  his  report  (which 
has  been  published)  Richard  Van  Cott 
has  been  dismissed,  but  the  Postmaster 
himself  is  permitted  to  retain  his  place. 
It  is  shown  that  Whitfield  Van  Cott,  the 
Postmaster's  brother,  was  appointed  as  a 
laborer  upon  the  Postmaster's  recom- 
mendation; that  in  two  years  $1,804  was 
paid  to  him ;  that  he  "  was  supposed  to 
have  inspected  letter-boxes,"  but  that  "  he 
performed  no   service  whatever."      He 


said  he  had  reported  to  Richard  Van 
Cott,  who  promised  to  produce  the  re- 
ports, but  was  ''  unable  to  find  them." 
Mr.  Robb  says  the  Postmaster's  '*  negli- 
gence in  this  matter  was  inexcusable," 
and  that  the  $1,804  should  be  taken  out 
of  his  salary.  The  appointment  was 
"  unnecessary  and  unwarranted."  Rich- 
ard obtained  from  his  father  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  forty  days,  with  pay.  He  went 
abroad.  Authority  for  this  grant  appears 
to  have  been  given  by  Perry  S.  Heath  or 
by  Beavers,  who  is  now  awaiting  trial. 
The  $342  paid  to  Richard  will  be  taken 
out  of  the  Postmaster's  salary.  Richard 
has  been  Superintendent  of  Delivery,  but 
appears  also  to  have  been  really  the  Post- 
master for  much  of  the  time.  Mr.  Robb 
says  that  "  in  the  matter  of  appointments 
and  transfers  in  the  whole  office  he 
usurped  the  functions  of  the  Postmaster," 
and  that  ''  the  service  has  suffered  there- 
by." Correspondence  between  him  and 
Beavers  ''  plainly  shows  that  there  was  no 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Richard  Van  Cott 
to  comply  with  the  classification  act,  and 
that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  evade  the  civil 
service  law  in  appointments  and  trans- 
fers." Joseph  Falvey,  an  employee  under 
Richard's  control,  during  a  little  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  was  absent  from 
duty  259  days,  for  all  of  which  he  was 
paid.  Concerning  the  Postmaster,  Mr. 
Robb  says: 

"  While  I  am  satisfied  that  Postmaster  Van 
Cott  has  permitted  his  son  to  exercise  a  greater 
control  of  the  office  than  has  been  consistent 
with  its  proper  administration,  and  that  he  has 
not  given  the  office  as  close  personal  attention 
and  supervision  as  the  needs  of  a  great  office 
demand,  I  do  not  think  the  evidence  warrants 
his  separation  from  the  service." 

But  he  recommends  that  the  Postmaster 
be  required  to  reclassify  the  employees 
without  delay.  Mr.  Van  Cott  is  a  per- 
sonal and  political  friend  of  Senator 
Thomas  C.  Piatt. 

„,        r     »  By  an  executive  order, 

Plans  for  Panama        i .  1.0 

c      1  w    k  addressed  to  Secretary 

Taft,  the  President  has 
placed  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal  under  the  direction  of  the  War  De- 
partment and  given  instructions  as  to  the 
government  of  the  canal  zone.  All  the 
work  of  the  Commission  is  to  be  carried 
on  and  all  governmental  power  in  and 
over  the  zone  is  to  be  exercised  under 
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the  Secretary's  supervision.     The  Com-  French  Government's  appreciation  of  his 
mission   is   directed   to   make   rules   and  work  in  connection  with  the  canal  and  the 
regulations    for   the   government   of   the  sale  of  the  canal  company's  property. — 
zone  and  for  military,  civil  and  judicial  Gen.  Rafael  Reyes  said  last  week  (being 
administration ;  to  establish  a  civil  service  then  in  Venezuela)  that  only  by  putting 
for  the  government  of  the  zone  and  the  an  end  to  civil  wars  and  by  encouraging 
construction  of  the  canal,  appointments  to  the   forces   of  civilization   and   progress 
be   made  as   nearly  as   practicable   by   a  could  the  South  American  countries  avoid 
merit  system  ;  to  make  all  needful  surveys  dismemberment  and  prevent  themselves 
and   specifications    for    engineering,    hy-  from  becoming  the  victims  of  what  had 
draulic  and  sanitary  work ;  to  make  and  been  called  the  ''  manifest  destiny  "  of  the 
cause  to  be  executed  all  necessary  con-  United  States.     His  purpose  was  to  re- 
tracts ;  to  acquire  private  property  essen-  organize  Colombia   upon  a  sound  basis 
tial  to  the  construction  of  the  canal.     It  and  to  aid  in  the  construction    of    the 
is  authorized  to  appoint  a  Judge,  and  is  canal,  in  which  the  interest  of  the  United 
empowered  to  enact  legislation  concern-  States  was  really  not  so  great  as  that  of 
ing  internal   taxes,   customs   duties   and  his  own  country, 
sanitation.     The  people  are  to  be   sub-  ^ 
jected  to  the  least  possible  disturbance;  ^^^  Moros      Evidence    that   the    Moros 
they  are  entitled,  the  President  says,  to  g^.^j  p.  ^^  .^     of     Mindanao     have     not 
security  with  respect  to  property,  person  been  subdued  is  shown  by 
and  religion ;  laws  are  to  be  made  and  the   attack    upon   a    detachment   of   the 
executed  in  accordance  with  the  princi-  Seventeenth  Infantry  near  Lake  Ligua- 
ples  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.    The  members  san,    about    60    miles    south    of    Lake 
of  the  Commission  are  to  be  elected  Di-  Lanao,  on  the  8th  inst.     Datto  Ali,  one 
rectors  of  the  railroad  company.      The  of  the  hostile  chiefs,  had  been  sending 
Commission    is    empowered    to    exclude  threatening  messages   to   the  American 
from  the  zone  idiots,  insane  persons,  pau-  camp.     Thirty-nine  men,  with  their  of- 
pers,    criminals,    persons    afflicted    with  ficers,  went  out  to  find  him.    They  were 
dangerous   contagious    diseases,    anarch-  ambushed  near  the  east  shore  of  the  lake 
ists,  "  and  others  whose  presence  it  is  be-  by  a  large  force  of  Moros,  who  killed 
lieved  by  the  Commission  would  tend  to  First    Lieutenant    Harry   A.    Woodruff 
create  public  disorder, endanger  the  public  (of    New    York),     Second    Lieutenant 
health,   or   in    any    manner    impede   the  Joseph  H.  Hall   (of  Alabama),  and  fif- 
prosecution  of  the  work  of  opening  the  teen   of  the   soldiers   under   their   com- 
Canal."      Lotteries    and   other   kinds   of  mand.      General   Wood  at  once   sent   a 
gambling  forbidden  by  our  laws  are  to  large  force  to  recover  the  bodies  of  the 
be  suppressed  in  the  zone.    The  President  dead    and    to    punish    the    Moros, — At 
expresses  his  desire  that  every  possible  ef-  Manila,    the    trial    of    Dr.    Dominador 
fort  be  made  to  protect  officers  and  work-  Gomez   and   Buenaventura   Kalbaza  has 
men  from  the  dangers    of    tropical  and  ended  in  their  acquittal.    Gomez,  former- 
other  diseases  and  to  improve  the  health  ly   a    Spanish   officer,   and   recently   the 
conditions  on  the  Isthmus.     He  appoints  president     of     the     Democratic     Labor 
Commissioner  Davis  to  be  Governor  of  Union,  was  arrested  in   September  last 
the  zone,  with  power  to  grant  reprieves  upon  charges  of  rebellion  and  insurrec- 
and  pardons.  — John  Findley  Wallace,  of  tion.     It  was  alleged  that  he  had  incited 
Chicago,  for  several  years  past  the  Gen-  the  ladrones  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
eral  Manager  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail-  Government  and  had  assisted  them  with 
road,  and  previously  well  known  as  an  the  funds  of  the  Labor  Union.    Kalbaza 
engineer  in  the  construction  of  railroads,  was  president  of  the  Nationalist  party, 
bridges    and    river    improvements,    has  and  was  arrested  at  the  same  time  upon 
been  appointed  chief  engineer,  with  a  sal-  similar    charges.-^Mayor    Patrick    Col- 
ary  of  $25,000.    About  two  years  will  be  lins,  of  Boston,  answering  a  suggestion 
required  for  the  completion  of  surveys,  from  the  War  Department  as  to  the  in- 
the  making  of  estimates  of  cost,  and  the  tended  visit  of  the  Honorary  Board  of 
perfection  of  plans. — M.   Bunau-Varilla  Filipino  Commissioners  to  that  city,  says 
has  been  appointed  an  officer  of  the  Le-  that  he  "  cannot  see  how  the  municipal- 
gion  of  Honor  as  an  expression  of  the  ity  can  possibly  be  involved  in  their  re- 
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ception  and  entertainment."  The  atti- 
tude of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce toward  the  visitors  appears  to  be 
hke  his.  This  Board,  which  is  coming 
under  the  auspices  of  the  insular  Gov- 
ernment r.iKl  will  arrive  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  or  about  the  28th  inst.,  includes 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  islands  and  the 
two  native  members  of  the  Philippine 
Commission. 

-,.,,     ,    ,,         At    the    recent    session    of 

Title    to  the        .-, 

J  ,      ,  _>.  Congress,    action    upon    a 

treaty  with  Cuba  conced- 
ing Cuban  sovereignty  over  the  Isle  of 
Pines  was  prevented  by  Senator  Pen- 
rose. This  treaty  having  lapsed,  another 
to  the  same  effect  was  submitted.  Action 
upon  this  also  was  prevented  by  the  same 
Senator.  The  question  of  sovereignty 
was  raised  last  week  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  connection  wath  imports 
from  the  island,  a  claim  having  been 
made  that  upon  such  imports  there  should 
be  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  provided  by 
the  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  Cuba.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  the  Piatt  Amendment  the 
island  w^as  "  omitted  from  the  proposed 
constitutional  boundaries  of  Cuba,  the 
title  thereto  being  left  to  future  adjust- 
ment by  treaty."  As  the  treaty  of  reci- 
procity does  not  in  terms  include  the 
Isle  of  Pines,  the  Department  is  inclined 
to  insist  upon  the  full  duties,  but  may 
grant  the  reduction  if  it  shall  appear  that 
Cuba  gives  the  benefit  of  a  similar  re- 
ciprocal reduction  to  American  goods  im- 
ported into  the  island.  Our  Government 
has  acquiesced  in  the  administration  of 
affairs  on  the  island  by  the  Cuban  au- 
thorities. American  settlers  ask  that  the 
island  shall  be  taken  by  the  United 
States.  There  is  now  pending  in  the 
courts  a  suit  in  which  the  plaintiffs  claim 
that  no  duty  whatever  should  be  collected 
at  our  ports  on  goods  from  the  island, 
alleging  that  it  is  not  foreign  territory. 
President  Palma  recently  said  to  Secre- 
tary Moody  that  if  the  island  should  be 
taken  from  Cuba,  this  would  break  the 
entire  chain  of  the  agreement  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States.  Some  have 
said  it  was  never  intended  that  we  should 
claim  this  small  island,  but  that  there  was 
an  understanding  that  it  should  be  form- 
allv  ceded  to  Cuba  after  the  acceptance  of 
the  Piatt  Amendment  and  following  the 
cession  or  the  leasing  to  us  of  the  naval 


stations  at  Guantanamo  and  Bahia 
Honda.  This  appears  to  have  been  Cu- 
])a's  view  of  the  question. 

Labor         ^'^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Kansas  Legis- 

o„«c*;^«c  laturc  makinsf  it  unlawful 
Questions  1  4.       r     u 

tor  an  employer  to  discharge 

employees  because  of  their  connection 
with  a  trade  union  has  been  declared  to 
be  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  that  State,  which  says  that  a 
statute  ^'  imposing  upon  an  employer 
the  obligation  of  keeping  one  in  his  serv- 
ice whom  for  any  reason  he  does  not  de- 
sire would  be  a  denial  of  his  constitu- 
tional right  to  make  and  terminate  con- 
tracts and  to  acquire  and  hold  property." 
— A  newspaper  in  St.  Paul  is  suing  the 
local  Bookbinders'  Union  for  damages, 
to  get  a  ruling  as  to  an  alleged  violation 
of  contract.  A  few  months  ago  the 
newspaper  made  a  contract  with  this 
union  for  two  years,  a  part  of  the  agree- 
ment being  that  that  there  should  be  no 
strike  or  lockout  within  that  time.  Af- 
terward other  employees  formed  a  union, 
the  publisher  declined  to  recognize  it,  and 
a  strike  followed.  In  sympathy,  the 
members  of  the  Binders'  Union  quit 
work,  but  did  this  as  individuals,  they 
said,  and  not  as  a  union.  The  newspaper 
holds  that  the  union  broke  its  contract. 
— At  a  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  of 
glass  bottles,  last  week,  it  was  decided 
that  the  factories  should  be  closed  for 
90  days,  beginning  on  June  15th,  and 
that  a  demand  should  be  made  for  a 
wage  reduction  ranging  from  12^2  to 
20  per  cent. — Traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes 
is  interrupted  by  a  strike  of  the  Masters' 
and  Pilots'  Union,  caused  by  the  vessel 
owners'  rejection  of  a  demand  for  a 
wage  increase  which,  they  say,  would 
amount  to  14  per  cent.  They  offered  to 
pay  last  year's  rates,  asserting  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  pay  more,  'owing  to  a 
recent  increase  in  the  cost  of  operation 
and  the  prospect  of  a  dull  season. — 
The  arbitration  plan  adopted  at  the  end 
of  last  year's  memorable  contest  between 
the  associated  builders  in  New  York  and 
their  employees  was  used  last  week  for 
the  settlement  of  a  controversy  with  the 
Painters'  Union,  which  had  asked  for  a 
wage  increase  averaging  about  12^2  per 
cent.  The  arbitrators'  decision,  which 
w^as  promptly  accepted,   gave  the  plain 
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painters  the  desired  increase  (from  $3^  mercifully  robbed. — In  Santo  Domingo 
to  $4),  granted  to  the  decorative  paint-  affairs  are  quieter  than  they  have  been  for 
ers  one-half  of  their  demand,  thus  rais-  some  weeks.  The  Dominican  Govern- 
ing their  wages  from  $4  to  $4j4>  ^"<-^  mcnt  has  agreed  to  pay  an  American 
retained  the  old  rate  for  varnishers.  This  creditor  a  claim  that  has  just  been 
agreement  affects  7,000  men. — A  strike  awarded  by  a  court  of  arbitration,  and 
of  10,000  teamsters  in  New  York  appears  both  parties  seem  satisfied.  Minister 
to  be  impending.  They  demand  higher  Powell,  however,  has  informed  the  Do- 
wages  and  that  union  men  only  shall  be  minican  Government  that  in  the  event  of 
cMiiployed.  any  foreign  Power  attempting  to  force  a 

•^  settlement  of  the  claims  of  its  citizens, 
Latin  While  nothing  very  startling  is  thus  excluding  the  claims  of  other  Pow- 
.  ^j  happening-  jnst  now  to  draw  the  ers,  he  would  in  the  name  of  the  United 
world's  attention  to  our  States  immediately  seize  the  custom 
Southern  sister  republics,  still  there  houses  of  the  republic, puta  guard  in  each, 
are  a  few  recent  events  that  de-  and  protect  the  same  in  the  interest  of 
serve  chronicle.  In  the  first  place,  the  United  States  creditors.  Altho  this 
Peru  and  Brazil  are  at  odds  over  action  is  based  on  the  recent  remarkable 
the  rich  rubber  region  of  Acre  on  the  decision  of  The  Hague  Court,  it  has  ex- 
Bolivian  and  Peruvian  frontier.  It  seems  cited  wide  comment,  since  it  is  feared 
that  recently  Brazil  demanded  that  the  that  unforeseen  and  dangerous  complica- 
Peruvian  troops  should  be  withdrawn  tions  might  ensue  were  such  a  procedure 
from  this  region  within  the  limits  recog-  backed  up  by  our  State  Department.  In 
nized  by  Brazil  as  Peruvian  territory,  the  neighboring  republic  of  Haiti  a  revo- 
Peru  as  yet  has  not  complied  with  this  lution  is  reported  as  imminent,  and  al- 
demand  and  accordingly  Brazil  threatens  ready  some  German  warships  are  on  the 
to  send  an  expedition  to  drive  them  out.  way  to  the  threatened  scene  of  action.  No 
It  is  not  expected,  however,  that  war  will  cause  is  given  for  the  commotion, 
ensue,  for  the  whole  trouble  is  owing  to  ^ 
the  vague  wording  of  a  treaty  which  can 

very  easily  be  made  plain  and  settled  by  -.,       ,    „    . ,            Two    practical    prob- 

arbitration. — In  Venezuela  there  seems  to  •     s    't     l    d        lems   have   come   into 

be  quiet,  despite  the  fact  that  Congress  the   forefront   of    dis- 

has  just  declared  itself  a  Constitutional  cussion   in   Switzerland   through   recent 

Assembly  and  elected  General  Cipriano  developments — namely,  the  separation  of 

Castro  dictator  for  a  year  with  the  title  State    and    Church    and    the    rights    of 

of  Provisional  President.    The  reason  for  women  to  vote  in  the  Churches.     The 

all  this  is  not  yet  evident,  but  it  is  said  former  question  has  received  a  new  im- 

to  have  been  done  in  order  that  Castro  petus  through  the  agitation  in   France, 

might  put  the  new  constitution  in  force  In  the  latter  matter    the    Free    Church 

which  divides  the  republic  into  thirteen  congregation  in   Neuchatel  has  already 

States  and  gives  the  President  a  term  of  given  the  women  this  privilege,  chiefly 

six  years    instead  of  four.     Castro  has  because  the  men  do  not  participate  in  the 

declared  that  he  has   proof  that  agents  work  of   the   Church,   or  because   they 

of  the  Bermudez  Asphalt  Company  aided  are    almost    unanimously    in    favor    of 

the  insurrection  led  by  Matos  a  year  ago,  radical    or    even    destructive    measures. 

after  he  spurned  a  bribe  of  a  million  dol-  Other  congregations  as  yet  hesitate  to 

lars  from  them  to  have  the  courts  declare  follow   this   example,   especially   on   ac- 

in  favor  of  their  concessions  in  the  fight  count  of  the  fear  of  family  disturbances 

with   the  Warner-Quinlan  people.     The  that  would  result  from  this  innovation 

American-Venezuelan    Claims    Commis-  in  giving  women  equal  rights  with  the 

sion  at  Caracas  has  cut  down  the  claims  men.     As  yet  no  State  or  Church  body 

of   the    Americans    from    $9,786,000   to  has  pronounced  in  favor  of  a  separation 

v$430,ooo.     This  shows  the  advantage  of  between  the  two,  but  it  is  being  seriously 

arbitration  over  war,   for  if  the  United  considered    in    many   quarters.      In    the 

States  had  forcibly  attempted  to  collect  recent  convention  of  the  Synod  of  the 

from      Venezuela      her      unadjudicated  Vaud  canton  a  conservative  pastor  moved 

claims    Venezuela  would   have  been  un-  that   the   Svnod    make   arransfcments   to 
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raise  its  own  funds  and  thus  become 
financially  independent  of  the  State,  but 
the  Synod,  by  a  vote  of  all  against  four, 
decided  that  for  the  present  at  least  the 
Church  cannot  get  along  without  the 
assistance  of  the  State.  To  what  extent 
the  women  question  in  general  is  promi- 
nent in  Switzerland  can  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  four  Swiss  Universities, 
Bern,  Basel,  Zurich  and  Lausanne,  there 
are  actually  more  women  students  of 
medicine  than  men.  In  the  total  enroll- 
ment of  1,654,  the  women  contingent 
numbers  891  and  the  men  763. 


^     ,,  .         ,  The     agitation     for 

For  Universal  .  °,  ^r 

o  «■         •     o     J  universal      suiirage 

Suffrage  in  Sweden        .      ^        ,        .  *? 

in  Sweden  is  reach- 
ing an  acute  stage,  and  a  general  strike 
is  threatened,  similar  to  that  of  two 
years  ago,  unless  the  promise  made  at 
that  time  for  the  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage is  carried  out.  Meetings  are  being 
held  in  all  the  cities  and  in  some  rural 
towns,  where  the  speeches  of  a  violent 
and  even  revolutionary  character  are  ap- 
plauded. If  a  universal  strike  is  ordered 
it  will  be  more  dangerous  on  account  of 
the  greater  extent  and  power  of  the 
unions  than  the  previous  one,  which  in- 
volved almost  all  branches  of  industry 
from  the  dock  men  to  the  butchers, 
bakers,  gas  makers  and  theater  em- 
ployees. There  are  three  projects  pro- 
posed for  extending  the  suffrage.  The 
first  is  that  of  the  Government  and 
was  prepared  by  Minister  of  Justice 
Berger.  This  has  excited  the  opposition 
of  the  liberals  and  radicals  because  it 
provides  for  proportional  representation 
in  the  Second  Chamber,  and  they  desire 
this  principle  to  be  applied  at  the  same 
time  to  both  chambers.  The  Liberal 
Union  recommends  universal  suffrage  to 
all  above  25  years,  with  some  restrictions, 
but  without  proportional  representation. 
The  Socialists  want  suffrage  for  all  citi- 
zens above  21  years  of  age.  It  is  not 
expected  that  any  of  these  projects  will 
be  adopted  this  year.  Of  the  230  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Second  Chamber  104 
belong  to  the  Liberal  Union,  90  to  the 
Agrarian  party  (conservatives  or  re- 
actionary), three  are  Socialists  and  33 
cannot  be  classed.  Even  if  the  Second 
Chamber  should  agree  on  an  extension 
of  the   suffrage,   it   could   not  pass   the 


The   French 
Elections 


Senate.  At  present  suffrage  is  confined 
to  citizens  over  21  who  have  property  of 
a  taxable  value  of  $280,  or  who  culti- 
vate a  certain  amount  of  land  for  five 
years,  or  who  pay  income  tax  on  an  in- 
come of  over  $225  a  year. 

The  results  of  the  French 
elections  do  not  show  any 
considerable  dissatisfaction 
either  in  the  rural  or  urban  districts  with 
the  Combes  Government.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Nationalist  and  opposition  par- 
ties in  general  have  lost  ground  almost 
everywhere.  In  the  small  communes 
there  are  no  important  changes.  In  the 
chief  cantons  the  results  are :  Ministerial- 
ists, 1,475;  Anti-Ministerialists,  837;  un- 
decided, 103,  which  indicates  Ministerial 
gains  of  135  places.  In  the  city  arrondis- 
sements  (wards)  the  Ministry  has  gained 
30.  The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  is 
now  composed  of  36  Nationalists  and  44 
Republican  Ministerialists.  Previous  to 
the  election  it  stood  41  Nationalists  to 
39  Republican  Ministerialists.  The  chief 
national  issues  were  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Government  as  shown  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  arbitration  treaties  with  Eng- 
land, Italy,  Spain  and  other  countries,  the 
settlement  of  the  colonial  disputes  with 
England,  and  the  maintenance  of  peace 
in  every  practicable  way,  and  its  domestic 
policy,  as  manifested  in  anti-clerical  meas- 
ures such  as  the  law  prohibiting  members 
of  the  religious  orders  from  teaching,  the 
removal  of  the  religious  emblems  from 
the  courts,  etc.  Since,  of  course,  local 
and  personal  issues  play  so  considerable 
part  in  these  elections,  the  results  cannot 
be  interpreted  as  indicating  a  clear,  popu- 
lar verdict  on  these  questions,  but  it  seems 
certain  that  the  repeatedly  predicted 
downfall  of  the  Combes  Ministry  must  be 
again  indefinitely  postponed. 

_      ,1      .       The     rising:    of    the    Alba- 
Troubles  m        .  11.1 
^    ,             mans    could    not    be    put 

down  by  force,  so  after 
several  encounters,  in  v^hich  the  Turk- 
ish troops  suifered  at  least  as  severely 
as  the  insurgents,  and  as  the  insurrec- 
tion continued  to  spread,  Shakir  Pasha, 
Vali  of  Uskub,  opened  negotiations 
with  the  leaders,  and,  virtually  conced- 
ing all  their  demands,  prevailed  upon 
them   to   lav   down   their   arms.      The 
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stipulations  made  by  the  Albanians  are  marauding  tribes  from  the  mountains, 

reported  to  have  been  (i),  the  promise  largely  recruited  from  Russia  and  Per- 

of  the  Government  not  to  try  to  im-  sia. — The    meeting   of    King    Peter   of 

pose  any  new  taxes  for  two  years,   (2)  Servia  and   Prince  Ferdinand  of   Bul- 

the   liberation   of  all   the   Albanians   de-  garia  at  Nish  has  led  to  the  belief  that 

tained  in  the  prisons  of  Uskub  and  Sa-  a  triple  alliance  of  Servia,  Bulgaria  and 

lonika,    (3)    the    dismissal    of    all    the  iMontenegro  is  planned  for  the  protec- 

Christian  gendarmes,  (4)  the  return  of  tion    of    the    interests    of    the    Balkan 

the  Albanians  exiled  by  Ililmi  Pasha,  States. 

(5)    the    immediate    recall    of    Shemsi  "^ 
Pasha.     The  attempt  to   carry   out   in 

Albania  the  reforms  imposed  on  Tur-  j.^^  Tibetans  ^^^  Lamas  have  succeeded 

key   by   the    Powers    will   have   to   be  Aroused        ^"     rousing    the     Tibetans 

given  up.     Hilmi  Pasha  tried  in  vain  to  against  the  British,  and  the 

establish    regular  tribunals,  open  new  Mission    is    practically  besieged  in  Gy- 

roads  and  disarm  the  population.    The  angtse,  altho  at  last  accounts  the  commu- 

imposition  of  a  tax  on  cattle  was  the  nications  with  India  had  not  been  broken, 

immediate  cause  of  the  revolt.      Altho  Over  2,000  Khambi  warriors  are  assem- 

the  Albanian  trouble  seems  to  be   al-  bled  at  Gyangtse,  and  the  camp  is  being 

layed,   serious   difficulties   have   arisen  bombarded  with  solid  pound  shot  frorn  a 

in  the  past  month  between  the  Turks  half  dozen  guns  on  a  hight  about  six  fur- 

and  the  Bulgarians,  the  Greeks  and  the  longs  away.    Half  a  battalion  of  Fusileers 

Armenians.     It  was  reported  that  the  and  half  a  battalion  of  Naval  Infantry, 

convention      arranged      between      the  with  four  lo-pounder  guns  from  India, 

Turkish    and    the    Bulgarian    Govern-  will  be  sent  to  reinforce  the  expedition, 

ments  had  removed  all  danger  of  war,  Mr.   Brodrick,  the  Secretary   for   India, 

but  two  fights  have  been  reported  from  has  informed  the  House  of  Commons  that 

Salonika.   The  latest  occurred  on  April  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  authorities  have 

25th,  at  Lipa,  near  Demir  Kapu,  a  val-  been  informed  that  the  British  Mission 

ley  of  the  Vardar,  sixty-two  miles  from  will  advance  to  Lhasa  unless  they  will  ne- 

Salonika,  and  many  were  killed  on  both  gotiate  at  Gyangtse  within  a  given  date. 

sides.       The    Bulgarian     reserves    for  It  is  rumored  that  the  warlike  disposition 

1903,  which  had  been  sent  home,  have  now  being  manifested  by  the  Tibetans  is 

been  recalled  to  service.     At  Smyrna,  due  to  the  promise  of  Russian  support, 

Mr.    Delyannis,    the    Secretary   of   the  and   that    125,000   Russian   troops   have 

Greek    Consulate,    came    into    conflict  been    recently    concentrated   beyond    the 

with  the  Turkish  gendarmes,  and  was  Caucasus, 

wounded    and    imprisoned.      He    was  '^ 
afterward  released  by  the  intervention 

of  the  French  Consul,  and  the  Ottoman  ^j^^  Japanese  ^^  Feng- Wang-Cheng  the 
Minister  at  Athens  has  promised  com-  Advance  ^^^^  from  Korea  divides 
plete  satisfaction  to  the  Greek  Govern-  into  three  branches :  one 
ment  for  the  injury  to  its  represent-  leading  southwest  down  the  Liao-Tung 
ative.  Severe  fighting  between  the  peninsula  to  Takushan  and  Port  Arthur, 
Armenians  and  the  Turks  is  reported  the  second  leading  west  to  Haicheng, 
to  have  occurred  in  Sassoun  district,  Niuchwang  and  Pekin,  the  third  north- 
but  details  are  very  conflicting,  and  west  to  Liao-Yang  on  the  railroad  south 
since  the  scene  of  the  hostilities  is  in  of  Mukden.  In  their  former  campaign 
such  a  remote  province,  it  will  require  through  this  same  region  in  the  Chinese- 
a  month  for  the  foreign  consuls  to  go  Japanese  war  of  1895  ^^e  Japanese  forces 
there  on  horseback  and  investigate  the  divided  at  Feng-Wang-Cheng  and  fol- 
aflFair.  Twelve  villages  are  said  to  lowed'  the  three  routes,  and  this  time  they 
have  been  destroyed  and  the  loss  of  seem  to  be  doing  the  same  thing.  The 
life  in  the  battle  between  the  insurgents  Russians  are  holding  Liao-Yang,  but 
and  the  troops  to  have  been  700  Turks  they  may  intend  later  to  fall  back  on 
and  900  Armenians.  According  to  Mukden.  There  are  parties  of  Cossacks 
Turkish    views,    the     insurgents     are  south  of  the  Japanese  and  an  attack  was 
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even  made  on  Anju,  in  Korea,  on  the  rubles  deposited  in  the  Imperial  Bank 
Yahi,  during;  the  past  week,  but  no  seri-  \)y  donors  to  Alexander  II. 
ous  oppposition  is  being  offered  to  the  S 
Japanese  march  westward.  The  Russian  ^^^^  Dalny,  the  city  which  was  de- 
cavalry  keep  in  touch  with  the  advancing  ^  "^  signed  by  the  best  engineers  of 
columns,  and  there  are  numerous  skir-  Russia  and  on  which  over  $20,000,000 
mishes,  but  no  important  engagements.  ]ias  been  spent  by  the  Government  for 
The  Japanese  advance  cautiously  and  for-  the  purpose  of  making  it  the  center  of 
tify  all  strong  points.  Takushan,  which  Oriental  commerce,  is  now  either  in  the 
is  on  the  Ta-yang,  the  next  river  west  of  hands  of  the  Japanese  or  at  their  mercy, 
the  Yalu,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  It  was  the  first  port,  open  all  the  year, 
and  they  are  landing  troops  there.  The  which  Russia  had  attained- in  her  century- 
Russian  force  in  Korea  consisted  of  600  long  struggle  by  arms  and  diplomacy  for 
Transbaikalian  Cossacks  and  100  Ussuri  that  object.  The  edict  for  its  construc- 
Cossacks.  They  came  from  Liao-Yang,  tion  was  issued  in  1899,  and  the  docks, 
traveling  at  the  rate  of  25  miles  a  day.  depots  and  public  buildings  were  com- 
In  the  attack  on  the  Japanese  at  Anju  pleted  according  to  a  general  plan  and  in 
they  lost  fifty  men  killed  and  wounded,  the  most  substantial  manner  by  the  labor 
besides  some  prisoners.  The  fighting  of  25,000  men  before  the  port  was 
las.ted  all  day,  until,  on  the  arrival  of  opened  to  commerce  and  the  city  to  its 
Japanese  reinforcements  from  Kosan,  the  future  inhabitants.  Talienwan,  or  Talien 
Cossacks  retired  toward  the  northeast.  Bay,  is  capacious  and  of  sufficient  depth 

for  the  largest  vessels.    It  is  protected  by 

^  a  breakwater  and  its  five  long  stone  piers 

were  provided  with  railroad  tracks,  ware- 

,       Both  the  belligerent  na-  houses  and  elevators,  and  supplied  with 

Japanese  and        ^.                      r     ^  -j.  1     i.  •                        j        ^        >m 

^      .      j^            tions  now  find  it  neces-  gas,  electric  power  and  water,   i  hese  piers 

sary  to  replenish  the  and  other  public  works  have  now  been 
sinews  of  war  by  new  loans.  Tokyo  blown  up  by  the  Russians ^to  prevent  their 
called  for  $50,000,000  on  bonds,  paying  being  of  use  to  the  Japanese  when  the  city 
6  per  cent,  and  issued  at  93/4.  Half  of  should  fall  into  their  hands.  A  brave  at- 
it  was  placed  on  the  market  in  London  tack  on  the  Japanese  fleet  blockading 
and  the  other  half  in  New  York,  and  Dalny  is  reported  from  Russian  sources, 
in  both  places  the'  loan  was  oversub-  A  young  naval  officer  with  three  marines 
scribed  many  times,  and  prices  rose  to  in  a  small  naphtha  launch  slipped  through 
95  and  96.  A  second  popular  loan  for  the  picket  line  of  torpedo  boats  and  dis- 
$50,000,000  at  95,  payable  in  five  years,  charged  a  torpedo  at  one  of  the  cruisers, 
with  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  will  be  which  was  crippled  and  set  on  fire,  tho 
called  for  about  May  20th.  The  Jap-  not  destroyed.  The  launch  escaped  the 
anese  credit  is  good,  for  almost  all  her  fire  of  the  fleet  and  ran  on  the  beach  near 
loans  have  been  paid  off  before  the  time  Dalny.  A  Japanese  torpedo  boat  was 
set.  Since  1868  Japan  has  borrowed  blown  up  by  accidentally  exploding  a  large 
$443,000,000,  of  which  $163,000,000,  or  mechanical  mine  which  the  Japanese 
36  per  cent.,  has  been  paid  off,  and  the  were  trying  to  remove  from  Kerr  Bay, 
whole  was  planned  to  be  liquidated  by  near  Dalny.  The  boat  was  cut  in  two 
1945.  The  Russian  Government  is  ar-  and  sank  in  seven  minutes.  Seven  men 
ranging  for  the  issue  of  bonds  to  the  were  killed.  Port  Arthur  harbor  is  re- 
amount  of  $160,000,000,  payable  in  ported  by  the  Russians  to  be  free  for  the 
1909,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent.  The  passage  of  war  vessels.  Telegraphic  and 
interest  is  to  be  paid  semi-annually,  and  railroad  communication  with  Port  Arthur 
the  bonds  are  exempt  from  all  present  is  completely  cut  off,  but  it  is  claimed  that 
or  future  taxes.  It  is  expectd  that  most  there  are  15,000  trooops  in  the  city,  all 
of  this  issue  will  be  sold  in  Paris.  The  that  can  be  profitably  employed,  and  that 
Czar  has  accepted  $750,000  for  the  they  are  provided  with  supplies  and  am- 
navy  from  the  Patriotic  Emergency  munition  sufficient  for  a  siege  of  nine 
Fund,  which  consists  of  several  million  months  or  a  year. 
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11. -TWO  JUDICIAL  POSSIBILITIES-PARKER  AND  GRAY 

[Last  week  our  anonymous  publicist  discussed  Cleveland  and  Olury.  Tins  week  he 
takes  up  I'arker  and  Gray.  Next  week  he  will  write  about  Gorman  and  Cockrell,  and 
the  week  after  Bryan  and  Hearst. — Editor.] 

IF  manly  beauty  were  the  supreme  test  the  judicial  bench.     Chief  Judge  Alton 

in  determining  who  should  lead  the  B.  Parker    of  the  New  York  Court  of 

Democratic   host  this   summer    the  Appeals,  and  George  Gray  of  Delaware, 

competition     would     promptly     narrow  United   States   Circuit  Judge,   are   both 

down  to  the  two  "  possibilities  "  now  on  notably  handsome  men.     Judge  Parker 


Judge  A.  B.  Parker  and  His  Grandson,  Parker  Hall,  Under  the    Big  Tree  in  Front  of  Rosemount 
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Rosemount — Mrs.   Parker   in   Foreground 


has  the  appearance  and  carriage  of  one 
who  has  led  largely  an  open-air  life.  He 
is  athletic  of  build,  with  a-  clear  eye  and 
wholesome  complexion.  Like  President 
Roosevelt,  he  is  a  prodigious  worker  in 
and  out  of  season,  but  keeps  his  splendid 
health  by  never  letting  anything  interfere 
with  his  out-of-door  exercise.  H  he  is 
at  his  country  home  in  Esopus,  his  day 
is  likely  to  begin  with  a  swim  in  the 
Hudson ;  if  he  is  on  duty  at  Albany,  with 
a  horseback  gallop  through  the  suburbs. 
But  his  gallop  is  always  moderate  in 
extent  and  decorous  in  pace  and  action ; 
there  is  no  clambering  up  dizzy  steeps, 
no  sliding  down  slippery  trails,  no  leap- 
ing over  hedgerows  and  fences,  no 
pirouetting  or  haute  ecole  performances. 
Everything  is  strictly  becoming  the  jurist 
of  high  degree.  Socially,  the  Judge's 
manner  is  alert  without  flippancy,  digni- 
fied without  bumptiousness,  suave  without 
excessive  aflfability.  In  short,  he  im- 
presses you  as  a  man  who,  tho  not  afraid 
of  mixing    in    the    hurly-burly  of  life. 


would  never  lose  his  equipoise,  or  be 
betrayed  by  a  momentary  excitement  into 
an  exhibition  of  hilarity  on  the  one  hand 
or  of  bad  temper  on  the  other.  By  this 
I  mean  not  that  his  personality  is  color- 
less, but  that  its  color  is  evenly  dis- 
tributed. 

Judge  Gray's  appearance  is  notable 
both  for  the  points  in  which  it  parallels 
Parker's  and  for  those  in  which  the 
difference  is  most  marked.  The  facial 
features  of  the  two  men  resemble  each 
other  in  general  contour.  Both  have 
good  foreheads,  from  which  the  hair  has 
receded  enough  to  accentuate  their 
breadth ;  both  have  strong  brows  and 
well-set  eyes ;  both  have  aquiline  noses ; 
both  conceal  their  upper  Hps  under  heavy 
mustaches.  When  it  comes  to  their 
chins,  Parker's  is  aggressive,  Gray's 
stubborn.  In  expression,  Parker's  face 
is  of  the  positive  type  that  often  goes 
with  somewhat  curly,  auburnesque  brown 
hair,  while  Gray's  is  more  philosophic 
and  subdued,  as  befits  the  smoother  out- 
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line  of  his  head.  The  reserve  in  Park- 
er's manner,  in  spite  of  its  obviously 
gracious  purpose,  conveys  an  uncomfort- 
able suggestion  of  suspicion ;  you  feel  in 
its  presence  that  you  have  not  got  under- 
neath the  man's  shell — that  if  you  en- 
joyed his  confidence  he  would  give  you 
something  which   he  is  now   studiously 


up  as  a  companion  for  a  brisk  walk ; 
Gray's  motions  are  slower — more  indo- 
lent, perhaps,  than  labored — suggestive 
of  the  carriage-cushion  rather  than  the 
cane.  Both  men  are  described  by  their 
admirers  as  of  distinguished  bearing. 
This  is  true,  in  a  way ;  albeit  Parker's 
stamp  of  distinction  is  that  of  the  pros- 


From  the  Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


holding  back  while  he  edges  away  from 
you  or  gently  pushes  you  off  from  him- 
self; in  this  respect  it  is  not  so  very  un- 
like the  manner  of  his  friend  David  B. 
Hill,  and  it  accounts  for  the  fact  that,  tho 
his  acquaintance  is  large,  he  has  few  in- 
timates. 

Parker  is  in  the  prime  of  life — still  in 
the  early  fifties ;  Gray  is  about  ten  years 
his  senior,  but  sturdy  and  well  preserved. 
Parker  is  the  sort  of  man  you  might  pick 


perous  business  man,  self-made  but  not 
disagreeably  conscious  of  it,  while  Gray's 
is  that  of  ancestry  and  lifelong  associa- 
tion. Tho  both  are  tall  men,  you  feel 
Gray's  six-feet-one  twice  as  much  as 
Parker's  five-feet-ten.  Both  dress  well ; 
but  with  Parker  you  are  moved  to  admire 
his  own  taste  and  the  art  of  his  tailor, 
while  with  Gray  you  have  only  a  grati- 
fied sense  of  fitness. 

Gray  impresses  you  as  a  franker  man 
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THAT   OLD    SWEETHEART   OF   MINE." 


From  the  State  Journal^  Columbus,  Ohio 

than  Parker.  When  Parker  is  non-com- 
mittal you  conceive  the  notion  that  he 
has  his  mind  made  up  but  is  resolved  not 
to  let  you  read  it ;  Gray  seems  always 
to  be  pondering  till  some  sudden  ex- 
igency startles  him  into  decision.  Or, 
to  put  the  same  idea  into  another  form, 
Parker  is  naturally  partisan  with  a  care- 
ful schooling  in  self-control,  while  Gray 
has  naturally  a  tendency  to  weigh  both 
sides  of  every  question,  which  requires 
some  effort  to  repress  when  he  would 
take  one  side  against  the  other. 

It  is  always  a  fair  question  whether 
a  judge  ought  to  allow  his  name  to  be 
used  at  all  in  connection  with  an  execu- 
tive office  conferred  by  popular  election. 
In  States  with  an  elective  judiciary  it 
is,  of  course,  inevitable  that  a  good  judge 
shall  be  proposed  for  re-election;  but 
the  consolation  for  this  is  found  in  the 
growing  practice  of  uniting  both  the 
great  parties  on  one  candidate,  thus  tak- 


ing the  campaign  out  of  poli- 
tics in  the  narrower  sense. 
The  only  temptation  that  can 
assail  a  judge  who  has  his 
responsibilities  seriously  at 
heart,  but  who  feels  a  natural 
ambition  to  succeed  himself, 
is  to  make  so  excellent  a  rec- 
ord for  the  fairness  and  wis- 
dom of  his  decisions  that  his 
neighbors  will  not  listen  calm- 
ly to  any  suggestion  of  a  change.  When 
however,  he  once  lets  his  mind  dwell  on 
the  thought  of  an  elective  office  outside  of 
the  judicial  field — one  in  which  the  ques- 
tions will  be  not  of  equity,  but  of  policy — 
it  requires  tremendous  force  of  character 
to  detect  and  resist  the  unconscious  im- 
pulse to  lean  just  a  little  one  way  or  the 
other,  indicative  of  a  sympathetic  interest 
in  the  subject  of  his  own  opinions.  This 
is  always  unfortunate.  It  is  almost 
equally  unfortunate  if,  tho  he  have 
steeled  himself  against  the  slightest  con- 
cession to  this  extra-judicial  tendency, 
the  public  nevertheless  insist  upon  sus- 
pecting him  of  it.  Even  indiscreet 
friends,  with  the  kindest  of  motives,  may 
in  their  zeal  read  into  a  judge's  utterances 
from  the  bench  a  meaning  which  was 
not  intended  to  be  there,  and  the  mere 
suggestion  of  which  may  prove  distress- 
ing to  a  magistrate  of  sensitive  tempera- 
ment. 
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The  two  judges  whose  names  arc  on 
men's  Hps  as  the  Democratic  national 
convention  draws  near  differ  widely  in 
their  antecedents  and  attitudes.  George 
Gray  was  made  a  United  States  Judge  at 
the  close  of  a  notable  career  at  the  bar 
and  in  legislation.  The  bench  for  him 
was  an  incident  or  a  reward,  as  one 
chooses  to  view  it ;  certainly  it  was  not 
his  choice  as  a  life-work.  But  for  the 
forlorn  straits  into  which  his  party  fell 
during  the  nineties  he  might  still  be  a 
Senator  from  Delaware,  and  affirmative- 
ly eligible  for  the  Presidency.  Alton  B. 
Parker  of  New  York,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  so  long  a  judge  of  one  court 
or  another  that  many  of  his  warmest 
adherents  know  him  by  his  title  only,  and 
not  by  his  given  name.  He  made  his 
choice  of  the  bench  as  deliberately  as  he 
made  his  choice  of  the  law  for  a  calling. 
He  was  the  youngest  man  who  had  ever 
sat  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  when  first 
appointed  to  that  tribunal.  Repeated 
efforts  have  been  made  by  the  managers 
of  his  party  to  lure  him  into  accepting 
a  nomination  for  this  or  that  executive 
office,  but  he  has  closed  his  ears  to  all 
prayers  and  blandishments.  He  would 
not  yield  even  in  1902,  when  the  salva- 
tion of  his  party  in  New  York  State  was 
represented  to  him  as  depending  upon 
his  consent  to  run  for  Governor.  When 
a  man  who  has  loudly  voiced  his  refusal 
of  a  long  series  of  flattering  opportunities 
maintains  a  studied  silence  in  the  face  of 
another,  the  inference  is  inevitable. 

This  is  why,  by  universal  acceptance, 
Judge  Parker  is  recognized  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  nomination  to  be  made  at 
St.  Louis  in  July.  Judge  Gray,  tho  there 
would  be  nothing  surprising  in  his  can- 
didature, has  on  several  occasions  taken 
pains  to  deny  that  his  ambitions  lie  in 
that  direction.  That  so  many  Democrats 
persist  in  discussing  him  in  spite  of  this 
disclaimer  is  due  undoubtedly  to  his 
prominence  before  the  country  in  the 
Cleveland-Harrison  period.  Indeed,  in 
1892  he  was  regarded  as  the  legitimate 
heir  to  the  nomination  at  the  hands  of 
the  Cleveland  element  in  case  they  failed 
in  their  effort  to  carry  their  first  choice 
through  the  convention. 

I  have  never  heard  a  reflection  cast 
upon  the  uprightness  of  Judge  Parker's 
character,  or  the  perfect  fairness  of  his 
attitude  toward  parties  who  have   sub- 


mitted their  respective  merits  in  contro- 
versy to  his  judgment.  Yet  in  politics 
he  takes  the  view  that  he  is  in  a  world 
by  itself.  I  would  not  be  understood  as 
meaning  that  he  knowingly  winks  at 
corruption,  or  anything  of  that  sort ;  but 
he  has  grown  up  in  a  school  in  which 
effect  counts  often  for  more  than  reality, 
and  he  measures  the  conduct  of  other 
men  in  public  life  by  the  standards  he 
acquired  there.  The  idea  that  an  officer 
of  the  State  can  give  his  whole  thought 
with  disinterested  sincerity  to  solving 
the  problems  that  confront  him,  and  go 
out  of  his  way  to  do  inexpedient  things 
because  they  would  be  best  for  the  public 
interests,  would  apparently  be  foreign 
to  his  mind.  This  is  assuming  that  the 
measure  he  applies  to  others  is  that  which 
he  would  apply  to  himself  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Where  he  could  see  the 
plain  separation  between  right  and 
wrong,  morality,  immorality  and  un- 
morality,  if  he  were  required  to  follow 
one  course  or  another  he  would  undoubt- 
edly choose  that  which  was  not  evil ;  but 
he  does  not  impress  even  those  who  have 
been   thrown   most   closely   into   contact 
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with  him  as  a  man  who  would  gratui-  Democratic  managers  assert  that  that  is 
tously  go  in  search  of  trouble  by  doing  what  makes  Parker  so  available.  They 
an  unwise  thing  in  response  to  a  mere  say  that  in  its  present  state  of  mind  and 
impulse  of  chivalry.  He  might,  for  ex-  fortune  the  Democratic  party  needs  a 
ample,  refuse  his  approval  as  President  man  who  is  unknown,  and  hence  at  whom 
to  a  measure  which  he  believed  perilous  no  one  can  throw  stones.  They  point  to 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  yet  it  would  the  familiar  case  of  James  K.  Polk — not 
be  hard  to  imagine  him  stretching  out  his  a  happy  choice  of  a  parallel,  in  view  of 
hand  to  throttle  it  in  its  infancy  on  his  the  fact  that  the  country  got  enough  of 
own  initiative.  No  man  knows,  nor  can  Polk  in  one  term  and  acknowledged  its 
his  neighbors  prophesy,  how  he  would  mistake  by  not  choosing  him  for  another, 
act  in  a  great  emergency  until  he  has  They  refer  with  even  more  assurance  to 
been  tried ;  yet  the  estimates  of  old  the  fact  that  Grover  Cleveland  was  un- 
friends lead  one  to  believe  that,  in  a  crisis  known  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
like  that  of  i860,  Judge  Parker  would  generally  when  nominated,  and  knew 
have  been  more  likely  to  play  Buchanan's  them  quite  as  little,  having  traveled  al- 
safe  part  than  plunge  into  Lincoln's  most  none  outside  of  his  narrow  home 
radicaHsm.  bailiwick.     Here  the  analogy  is  weak  in 

With  Gray,  on  the  other  hand,  politics    an  important  particular ;  for,  altho  the 
is  an  ingrained  part  of  life.     He  cannot    bulk  of  his  fellow  citizens  were  not  ac- 
separate   and   differentiate   between    his    quainted  with  Mr.  Cleveland's  record,  the 
character  as  a  man,  a  judge  and  a  politi-    record  was  there  for  any  one  who  chose 
cian.    He  is  often  so  deliberate  in  making    to  go  in  search  of  it.    As  Mayor  of  the 
up  his  mind  as  to  provoke  criticism  for    city  of  Buffalo  he  had  made  a  mark  which 
what  seems  to  the  public  like  vacillation,    had  proved  his  strongest  reliance  in  his 
This  is  an  injustice  to  him.    The  vacilla-    campaign  for  Governor,  and  as  Governor 
tor  is  a  man  who  is  one  moment  of  one    he  had  incurred  the  enmities  for  which 
opinion   and   the    next   moment   of   an-    General  Bragg  declared  the  decent  ele- 
other.     Gray  does  not  reach  an  opinion    ment  in  his  party  loved  him.     All  these 
promptly,    but    once    reached    it    sticks,    things  were  an  open  book — one  had  but 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  its  unpopularity    to  turn  the  pages  and  read.    With  Judge 
will  not  tend  to  hold  it  back.    This  trait    Parker  the  case   is  different.     It  is  no 
was  conspicuous  in  the  case  of  the  horri-    discredit  to  him  that  circumstances  have 
ble  affair  at  Wilmington,  his  own  home    prevented  his  showing  what  manner  of 
town,  last  year,  when  a  negro  miscreant    man  he  would  prove  to  be  in  certain  con- 
was  lynched  by  a  mob.     Nearly  every    tingencies :  the  simple  fact  remains.    Per- 
man    and    woman    in    the    country,    of    haps  he  would  have  disclosed  all  Cleve- 
Gray's  class,  was  too  shocked  at  the  in-    land's  strongest  qualities,  and  others  yet 
cident  to  analyze  the  motives  behind  it;    stronger;  perhaps  he  would  have  faced 
hence  there  was  universal  astonishment    difficult   situations   with   more  tact  and 
when  he  came  out  in  a  public  interview    not  less  force ;  still,  such  considerations 
and,  while  deploring  the  atrocity,  found    are  academic  at  best,  in  view  of  the  cir- 
a  measure  of  excuse  for  it  as  the  work-    cumstance  that  nothing  in  Judge  Par- 
ing-out of  an  inevitable  result  from  cer-    ker's  career  has  ever  put  him  to  the  test, 
tain  abnormal  social  conditions.  Whether        Is  it  possible,  then,  that  Parker  will  be 
his  fellow  countrymen  approved  or  not,    an    untried    candidate — that    we    have 
understood   or   misunderstood   his   pur-    nothing  whatever  on   which   to  base  a 
pose,  he  saw  no  reason  to  withhold  his    forecast  of  his  conduct  in  difficult  situa- 
opinions.  It  might  be  questioned  whether    tions,    or    even  of  his  attitude  toward 
Parker,  in  Gray's  place,  would  not  have    public  questions?     Are  we  to  be  left  in 
felt  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  hold  his    darkness  as  to  his  position  in  1896,  when 
peace,  or  at  most  to  say  the  conventional    his  party  was   split  in  twain  ?     Report 
things  expected  of  a  public  man  of  his    credits  him  with  having  voted  for  Bryan, 
reputation  and  official  prominence,  even    This   indicates   that  he   was   willing   to 
if  in  order  to  do  so  he  were  compelled  to    shoulder  his   part  of  the   responsibility 
cloak  heavily  his  personal  sentiments.  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver ;  but  why 

Judge    Gray   has    a    political    record ;    should  he  not  let  this  be  known  positive- 
Judge  Parker  has  none.     Some  of  the    ly?    Other  good  and  upright  judges,  like 
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Caldwell,  of  Kansas,  have  made  no  secret 
of  where  they  stood  in  that  crisis.  Is  it 
because  the  platform  attacked  the  judi- 
ciary that  he  feels  so  great  a  delicacy 
about  defining  his  position?  He  might, 
then,  with  propriety  have  indicated  the 
limits  of  his  faith  in  the  nostrums  of  the 
Chicago  platform. 

Plainly  speaking,  all  we  have  to  fall 
back  upon  as  an  assurance  of  Judge 
Parker's  opinions  are  his  judicial  de- 
cisions in  cases  argued  before  him.  And 
what  kind  of  an  index  do  these  afford? 
If  they  are  confined,  as  they  should  be,  to 
the  Judge's  interpretation  of  the  law 
as  he  finds  it,  or  to  an  enunciation  of 
broad  principles,  they  convey  no  informa- 


tion as  to  his  personal  views  on  any  of 
the  questions  entering  into  the  cases ; 
if  they  are  mere  reflections  of  personal 
views  on  the  subjects  involved,  then  they 
are  valueless  as  judicial  opinions,  and 
he  not  only  deserves  no  credit  for  them 
but  has  laid  himself  open  to  the  severest 
criticism ;  if  nobody  knows  whether  they 
belong  in  the  one  or  the  other  category, 
of  what  use  is  it  to  cite  them  as  indica- 
tions of  the  policy  he  intends  to  carry  out 
if  elected  President?  Here  is  the  dilemma 
in  which  a.  judicial  officer  without  a  po- 
litical record  finds  himself  when  he  per- 
mits the  use  of  his  name  for  an  execu- 
tive candidacy :  the  only  construction 
honorable  to  himself  which  can  be  put 
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Now,  my  brave  boys,  three  cheers  for  sane  and  safe  Democracy. 
Hip!     Hipll     Hooray!!! 


From  the  American,  New  York  City 
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upon  his  utterances  from  the  bench  is  one 
vvliich  robs  them  of  all  force  as  camj^aign 
material. 

This  consideration  has  not  prevented 
sundi'y  nnwise  supporters  of  Judge 
Parker  from  exploiting  his  judicial  opin- 
ions as  evidence  that  he  is  a  *'  friend  of 
labor."  Sotne  of  these  opinions  voice 
the  judgment  of  a  majority  of  the  court, 
some  the  dissent  of  the  minority.  An 
old  crony  of  Parker's  summed  them  up 
the  other  day  as  "  presenting  an  average 


A  further  embarrassment  which  at- 
tends the  Parker  canvass  is  that  at  no 
time  prior  to  his  nomination  at  St.  Louis 
will  it  be  practicable  for  him  to  acquaint 
his  fellow  citizens  with  his  position  on  the 
public  questions  of  the  day.  Delicacy 
would  forbid  his  discussion  of  such  mat- 
ters while  still  on  the  bench ;  to  resign 
his  judgeship  during  the  next  few  weeks 
for  the  purpose  of  freeing  his  tongue 
and  pen  would  be  equivalent  to  saying,  in 
so  many  words,  "  I  am  seeking  the  nomi- 


Judge  A.  B.  Parker's  Library  at  Rosemount,  Esopus,  N.  Y. 


of  eminent  fairness :  where  he  has  sided 
with  the  minority  he  has  shown  himself 
very  friendly  to  the  workingman ;  where 
he  has  sided  with  the  majority  he  has 
shown  himself  not  hostile  to  the  capital- 
ist." Altho  this  commentary  was  made 
in  no  cynical  spirit,  a  mere  inflection  of 
voice  might  render  it  either  a  note  of 
commendation  or  a  covert  sneer.  Either 
construction  would  be  an  injustice  to  a 
man  whose  conduct  as  a  magistrate  has 
earned  the  unqualified  esteem  of  his  con- 
temporaries of  bench  and  bar. 


nation,"  and  would  expose  to  miscon- 
struction all  his  later  acts  and  words. 
Not,  therefore,  till  the  die  is  cast,  and  it 
is  announced  that  he  has  been  chosen  the 
standard-bearer  of  his  party,  can  he 
throw  aside  his  gown,  step  into  the  open, 
and  make  plain  the  lines  on  which  he 
intends  to  conduct  his  fight. 

It  is  claimed  in  Parker's  behalf  that 
he  needs  no  better  record  to  run  on  than 
the  evidence  furnished  by  his  career 
hitherto  that  he  is  a  man  of  destiny.  The 
destiny  argument,  it  will  be  remembered, 
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was   used   in   both   the   Cleveland   cam-  every  detail.     From  the  time  he  became 

paigns  and  in  both  the  McKinley  cam-  a  national  figure  by  succeeding  Thomas 

paigns,   and,   as   Mr.   Roosevelt  also   is  F.  Bayard  in  the   Senate    he  has  been 

credited  with  a  star  of  his  own,  this  bit  constantly  in  the  public  eye  in  associa- 

of  sentimental  logic  is  liable  to  be  worn  tion  with  all  the  most  important  meas- 

to   shreds   between   the    upper   and   the  ures  of  government.     It  must  be  said  of 

nether   millstones   of   the   coming   sum-  him,  however,  as  of  his  friend  Gorman, 

mer's  campaign.     It   is  true,   neverthe-  that  he  has  never  headed  any  advance 

less,  that  Mr.  Parker  has  enjoyed  much  movement  of  which  the  fruits  will  carry 

good  fortune,  partly  due  to  a  happy  con-  his  name  into  history.    His  activities  were 

junction  of  circumstances  and  largely  to  mainly  directed  toward  shaping  legisla- 

the  recognition  of  his  worth  by  his  fel-  tion  which  others  had  initiated,  and  un- 

low  citizens.     It  does  not  detract  from  questionably  his  effective  intervention  has 

the  credit  legitimately  his  own  to  recall  often  saved  the  country  from  bad  laws 

the  fact  that  his  first  appointment  to  the  and  made  some  good  ones  better.    In  the 

bench  was  received  from  the  hands  of  fields    covered    by    the    committees    on 

David   B.   Hill,  who  felt  that  he  owed  judiciary  and  foreign   relations  he  was 

his    election    as    Governor    in    1885    to  most  conspicuous,  and  as  one  of  the  rec- 

Parker's  good  management  as  chairman  ognized  leaders  in  his  party  he  had  a 

of  the  Democratic  State  Executive  Com-  hand  in  practically  everything  that  was 

mittee,  and  that  Hill  has  since  advanced  afoot.     One  of  his  most  striking  char- 

his  fortunes  as  far  as  possible;  if  Parker  acteristics  as  a  Senator  was  his  impa- 

had  not  given  a  good  account  of  him-  tience  of  any  plans  for  the  compulsion 

self  wherever  placed,   Hill's  aid   would  of  men's  opinions.     He    was    a    sound 

have  been  a  handicap  rather  than  a  help,  money     Democrat,     and     approved     of 

Nor  does  it  signify  to  lay  stress  upon  President    Cleveland's    convening    Con- 

the  element  of  luck  in  his  election  to  the  gress    in    extraordinary    session    in    the 

Chief  Judgeship   of  the   Court   of  Ap-  summer  of  1893  to  act  on  the  repeal  of 

peals  in  1897  by  nearly  61,000  pluraHty,  the  silver-purchase  law;  but  no  Senator 

because  the  Low  ticket    in    New    York  was  more  indignant  than  he  when  the 


City — the  only  Re- 
publican opposi- 
tion worthy  the 
name — carried  no 
candidate  for  the 
Chief  Judgeship ;  a 
reasonable  analysis 
of  the  vote  of  that 
year  indicates  that 
he  would  have  won 
anyway,  as  he  had 
won  his  Supreme 
Court  Justiceship 
in  1886,  when  his 
approved  merit  af- 
ter a  year's  test  as 
an  appointee  was 
handsomely  a  c  - 
knowledged  by  the 
Republicans  d  e  - 
dining  to  put  up  a 
candidate  against 
him. 

There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  acquainting 
oneself  with  George 
Gray's  record  in  its 


JUDGE   GEORGE   GRAY 


Presi'dent  repudi- 
ated the  best  of 
the  compromises 
broached  during 
the  fight  that  fol- 
lowed, and  read 
the  little  group 
of  Administration 
Senators  a  lecture 
on  their  duty  to 
stand  firm.  Gray 
condemned  the  Su- 
gar Trust's  cam- 
paign for  remodel- 
ling the  Wilson 
Tariff  bill  in  1894, 
but  felt  that  the 
President  had  ex- 
ceeded his  preroga- 
t  i'  V  e  in  chiding 
Congress  in  the 
now  historic  letters 
t  o  Wilson  and 
Catchings.  One  of 
his  most  vigorous 
speeches  was  made 
in  January,  1 891,  in 
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denunciation  of  the  Republican  effort  to  the  success  of  liis  party's  fight  against 

gag  debate  in  the  Senate  and  thus  break  the  force  bill  in  1890  by  voting  against 

the  deadlock  on  the  force  bill.     Delibera-  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  spite  of  the 

tion  is  his  own  forte,  and  he  will  not  tol-  Gorman-Stewart    combination,    and    six 

erate  interference  with  it  in  any  respon-  years  later  risked  being  read  out  of  his 

sible  body  of  which  he  is  a  member.  party  by  refusing  to  support  Bryan  on 

His  devotion  to  President  Cleveland,  in  the  Chicago  platform  ;  and  yet  in  the  win- 
spite  of  occasional  differences  with  him  ter  of  1897-98  he  lent  his  countenance 
in  judgment,  was  made  manifest  in  1895,  to  certain  financial  measures  repudiated 
when  in  the  midst  of  the  chaos  into  which  by  the  gold-standard  element  and 
the  Democratic  party  had  been  plunged  pushed  by  its  opponents.  He  had  noth- 
Cray  came  out  boldly  in  favor  of  a  third  ing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose  by  this 
term  for  the  President,  taking  the  ground  apparent  shift  of  position ;  but  he  did  his 
that  Washington's  apprehensions  were  own  reasoning  and  drew  his  own  dis- 
confined  to  a  series  of  terms  immediately  tinctions  as  independently  in  this  case 
successive,  and  that  the  break  in  Cleve-  as  in  the  others,  whether  his  critics  could 
land's  series  would  relieve  it  of  any  sin-  follow  the  processes  of  his  mind  or  not. 
ister  significance.  It  was  Gray  also  who,  He  was  made  a  target  in  like  manner  for 
as  a  friend  of  the  principle  of  interna-  going  upon  the  Peace  Commission  at  the 
tional  arbitration,  came  to  Mr.  Cleve-  close  of  the  Spanish  war  a  vigorous  anti- 
land's  defense  when  most  other  arbitra-  expansionist,  and  coming  back  a  valiant 
tionists  were  condemning  his  Venezuelan  defender  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  Philip- 
message,  and  insisted  that  a  rational  pine  clause  and  all.  Judge  Gray's  fair- 
reading  of  the  correspondence  would  re-  ness  of  mind  is  evidenced  by  the  con- 
veal  the  whole  incident  in  the  light  of  a  stant  demand  for  his  services  as  an  arbi- 
magnificent  protest  against  arbitrary  and  trator  in  disputes  which  it  is  impractic- 
warlike  methods,  and  a  demand  that  the  able  to  carry  into  court.  His  most  not- 
questions  at  issue  be  settled  by  resort  able  achievement  in  that  line  was  his 
to  a  peaceful  tribunal.  handling  of  the  work  of  the  Anthracite 

The  judicial  temper  of  Gray's  mind  is  Strike  Commission  of  1902.     It  was  this 

never  shown  better  than  in  the  way  he  feature  of  his  record  which  revived  the 

acts  on  his  best  information  without  any  discussion  of  his  availability  as  a  candi- 

concession  to  precedent  for  the  mere  sake  date  for  President, 
of   surface   consistency.      He   jeoparded 
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My  Thought  of   Thee 

BY   MARGARET  BARTLETT  CABLE 

My  thought  of  thee  at  morn  is  like  a  child 

Who  comes  with  dancing  feet  and  laughing  eyes, 

Kiss-laden  lips,  and  joyous  arms  flung  wide. 
To  wake  me  from  my  slumbers  by  surprise. 

At  even  my  thought  of  thee  is  that  same  child 
Slow-creeping  to  his  Mother's  sheltering  breast ; 

Small,  clinging  hands,  soft  smiles  and  drooping  lids. 
Content  to  sink  all  silent  into  rest. 

And,  dear,  through  long  night  hours,  my  thought  of  thee 

Is  like  that  child  asleep,  who  softly  stirs, 
And  smiles  in  dreaming  of  his  Mother's  kiss. 

And  lifts  his  little  fondling  arms  to  hers.  -  '■ 

Northampton,  Mass. 


How  to  Write  a  Naval  Strategic  Article 

BY  CHARLES  NOBLE,  U.S.N. 

[When  a  green  youngster  comes  aboard  a  vessel  he  is  sent  on  some  fool  message  to 
"  Charley  Noble  " — told  that  the  captain  wants  to  see  "  Charley  Noble,"  and  every  one 
he  asks  misleads.  Meanwhile  the  sailors  congregate  about  "  (.'harley  Noble,"  the  title 
they  give  to  the  galley  funnel  of  copper  fragrant  with  the  odors  of  Uncle  Sam's  liberal 
bill   of  fare. — Editor.] 


"  The  bearing  of  this  observation  lays 
in  the  appHcation  of  it." — Captain  Bunsby. 


1AM  a  professional  naval  strategist 
and  can  be  consulted  on  moderate 
terms.  I  make  special  rates  to 
families  and  the  Russian  Navy.  Never- 
theless, I  am  now  constantly  in  receipt 
of  letters  from  war  editors  of  newspapers 
requesting  me  to  furnish  them  either 
gratis,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  at 
'*  space  rates,"  skeleton  articles  on  naval 
strategy  from  which  they  can  prepare 
thoughtful   editorials   indicating  exactly 

(a)  what  the  Russians  are  going  to  do, 

(b)  what  the  Japanese  are  going  to  do, 
and  (c)  what  either  combatant  ought  to 
have  done. 

I  have  decided  measurably  to  comply 
with  this  demand  by  letting  The  Inde- 
pendent print  the  following  admirable 
paper  on  a  purely  strategic  subject,  which 
I  intend  shall  serve  as  a  standard  for 
all  time  and  for  everybody.  Anybody 
mastering  its  principles  should  be  able 
to  produce  articles  on  naval  strategy 
fully  as  instructive  as  any  which  have 
hitherto  appeared. 

The  subject  of  a  strategic  article  Is  al- 
ways immaterial.  Nor  need  the  writer 
have  any  knowledge  of  It  himself.  Diplo- 
macy, belles  lettres,  hydrostatics,  the- 
ology, disobedience,  or  Asiatic  geography 
— anything  will  serve.  It  should  always 
begin  with  as  long  and  as  Involved  a  sen- 
tence as  possible.  This  weakens  the 
reader's  mind  at  the  outset  and  prepares 
him  for  complete  conviction  of  his  own 
ignorance,  while  preventing  any  serious 
effort  on  his  part  to  understand.  It  must 
always  be  remembered  that  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  naval  strategy  Is  Incomprehensi- 
bility, and  that  the  moment  a  layman 
thinks  he  gets  a  glimmer  of  common 
sense  In  It  the  strategic  quality  vanishes. 
A  classic  opening  sentence,  which  In  vari- 


ous forms  I  frequently  employ  and  al- 
ways with  stupefying  results,  follows : 

"  In  considering  any  facts  or  circum- 
stances, whether  abstract,  concrete,  or  the 
reverse,  it  is  desirable  at  the  outset  to  de- 
termine the  existence,  nature  and  possible 
concatenations  of  them,  since  it  is  natu- 
rally difficult  otherwise  to  ratiocinate 
with  respect  to  data  whereof  ignorance 
usurps  that  exact  knowledge  which  alone 
forms  an  adequate — Indeed,  a  sufficient 
foundation — and  where  discrimination  it- 
self has  become  repugnant  to  those  prin- 
ciples which  alone  insure  command  of 
the  sea  the  true  utility  of  the  ram  brings 
us  within  rules  which  are  less  readily 
perceived  than  appreciated." 

This  sentence  is  copyrighted  and  must 
not  be  used  by  country  editors  as  the 
basis  of  guessing  contests  or  other  com- 
petitions. It  is  recondite.  Impressive,  and 
is  entitled  to  great  respect.  It  should  at 
once  be  thrown  into  relief  by  illustrative 
anecdote,  which,  of  course,  should  begin 
with  a  historical  allusion  to  England's 
greatest  greatness  on  the  sea — something 
after  this  fashion : 

"  The  strategic  value  of  collisions  takes 
Its  origin  In  one  of  those  remarks  of 
more  than  superhuman  brilliancy  which 
Nelson  never  failed  to  emit  even  under 
the  most  disheartening  circumstances.  It 
was  during  a  lull  in  the  firing  at  Aboukir 
Bay,  when,  as  his  custom  was  when  not 
nervously  twitching  his  abbreviated  arm, 
he  was  walking  rapidly  up  and  down  the 
half  deck.  Suddenly  he  was  observed  to 
stagger  and  would  have  fallen  had  not 
Rodney  quickly  caught  him. 

"  *  Are  you  hurt,  my  lord,'  demanded 
the  subordinate,  while  every  one  breath- 
lessly rushed  to  the  scene,  eager  to  take 
down  the  reply. 

"  '  No,  Sir  Ed'ard,'  said  the  chief  calm- 
ly, '  but  I  can  lick  the  man  who  left  that 
spit-kid  In  my  track.* 
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"  A  thundering  British  huzza  leapt 
from  a  thousand  sturdy  throats,  and  with 
tlie  glorious  banner  of  St.  George  at  the 
peak  the  '  Vanguard  '  once  more  swept 
into  the  fray,  and  the  battle  was  Britain's. 
Such  was  the  r<^sult  of  a  collision  in 
which  the  embodiment  of  England's  sea 
power  played  no  insignificant  part,  and 
the  lesson  it  teaches  may  well  serve  to- 
day." 

Carefully  refrain  from  explaining 
what  the  lesson  is.  It  is  much  safer  to 
say  something  to  the  effect  that  any  at- 
tempt in  that  direction  would  constitute 
fetters  which  would  neutralize  intelli- 
gence and  palsy  individuality  in  a  sphere 
and  at  instants  when  both  are  pre- 
eminently needed,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
permit  a  license  which  in  practice  would 
degenerate  into  anarchy.  This  makes  the 
reader  somewhat  ashamed  of  himself 
and,  besides,  confuses  him  when  he  tries 
to  imagine  fetters  palsying  anything. 
Turn  this  at  once  into  a  sense  of  depend- 
ence on  your  infallibility  ;  thus : 
.  ''  But  we  cannot  all  be  Nelsons — that 
is,  not  all  of  us — altho,  including  the 
present  writer,  there  are  several  who 
might  have  been,  had  opportunities  pre- 
sented themselves  which,  unfortunately, 
kept  out  of  the  way.  None  the  less.  Nel- 
son's prophetic  utterance  is  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. It  is  well  worth  while — very  well 
worth  while — not  to  ram  objects  which 
are  difficult  to  ram,  or  even  objects  which 
cannot  be  rammed  at  all." 

The  simple  profundity  of  this  last  pre- 
cept is  calculated  to  convince  the  student 
that  the  finesse  of  the  maneuver  is  some- 
how within  his  grasp,  and  that  a  certain 
condescension  has  made  him  a  virtuoso 
thereon,  in  criticism,  if  not  in  execution. 
He  yearns  for  particulars  and  gets  them 
in  more  anecdotes : 

"  When  Lord  Exmouth  was  blockad- 
ing Guayaquil  in  1806,  on  sighting  a  dis- 
tant light,  one  evening,  he  unexpectedly 
ordered  large  numbers  of  rockets  to  be 
displayed.  The  vessel  thus  signaled  bore 
rapidly  down  upon  the  flagship. 

"'Wot's  the  matter?"  roared  the 
rough  merchant  skipper  through  his 
trumpet  as  the  ships  approached. 

" '  Sir,'  said  his  Lordship  in  those 
piercing  tones  which  at  any  time  could 
easily  overtop  the  shrillest  bosn's  pipes ; 
'  Sir,  I  desired  your  proximity  in  order 


to  apprise  you  that  His  Majesty's  ship 
*'  Impracticable  "  is  in  this  ocean  and 
must  not  be  collided  with.' 

Who   in   wants 

to?'  yelled  back  the  profane  mariner. 
'  Get  out,  you  dumb,  thickheaded  bull 
beef  Britisher !  ' 

"  Lord  Exmouth  merely  smiled,  and 
after  lying  down  for  two  hours  on  the 
cabin  sofa,  wholly  forgot  the  incident." 

"  An  even  more  significant  example 
occurred  after  Lord  Howe  had  brilliantly 
avoided  the  French  fleet  in  the  harbor  of 
Moscow  and  the  "  Victory  "  was  closing 
in  upon  Admiral  Villeneuve  at  anchor 
sixty  miles  west  of  Teneriffe.  Sir  Philip 
Broke,  at  the  time  a  young  lieutenant, 
was  leaning  on  the  bridge  rail  chatting 
with  the  chief  engineer,  who  by  the  aid 
of  a  piece  of  chalk  was  endeavoring  to 
explain  why  he  had,  some  time  before, 
essayed  to  run  the  engines  backward  and 
also  forward  simultaneously,  and  so  had 
produced  a  perceptible  hump  on  the 
berth  deck  just  forward  of  the  mainmast. 

"  Suddenly  a  hurried  rush  of  steps  was 
heard  and  Collingwood,  in  the  lightest  of 
robes  de  nuit,  leapt  upon  the  bridge.  A 
hasty  blow — he  was  always  quick  tem- 
pered— hurled  the  chief  engineer  clatter- 
ing headlong  down  the  engine  room 
hatch. 

Wha — wha — what  do  you  mean, 
sir,  by  not  reporting  that  light  ? '  he  de- 
manded breathlessly  of  the  deck  officer. 
'  Wha — wha — what  do  you  mean  bv  it  ?  ' 

"  '  Light ! '  said  Broke.  '  What  'light, 
sir? — No  light  has  been  made  out.' 

Give  me  them  glasses !  "  hissed  Col- 
lingwood, and  seizing  the  binocular  from 
the  hands  of  the  astonished  officer,  he 
directed  it  upon  the  bowsprit.  '  There — 
there — dead  ahead  right  under  the  bow. 
Hard  a  port — no — starboard.  When  I 
say  starboard  I  mean  port !  Hard  a  star- 
board !  ' 

'' '  That  is  not  a  light,  sir,'  rejoined 
Broke  quickly.  *  That  is  the  evening 
star !  ' 

"  Collingwood  gazed  long  and  earnest- 
ly, and  the  star  meanwhile  considerately 
rose  above  the  horizon.  A  deep  sigh  of 
relief  convulsed  him. 

Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you,  young- 
ster,' he  said  at  last,  gravely  handing 
back  the  glass ;  '  never  abate  your  zeal. 
Better  report  the  evening  star  or  all  the 
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planets — yes,  even  the  entire  solar  sys-  eluded  that  ships  will  always  be  the  chief 

tern — than    risk    one    of    His    Majesty's  factor  in  any  maritime  conflict;  so  that 

ships  in  collision."  whether  the  Russian  fleet  be  massed  in  a 

"  So  saying",  he  retreated  to  his  cabin  harbor  of  Southwestern  Siberia  or  more 

and  had  the  doctor  give  him    a    nerve  prudently  choose  as  its  base  a  more  dis- 

tonic."  tant   point   even    better    protected    from 

Here  you  may  philosophize  as  follows :  high-angle  Japanese  fire,  still  the  develop- 

"  To  the  thoughtful  mind  these  in-  ment  of  interior  lines  along  the  Tumen 
stances  indicate  at  once  the  strategic  and  or  Yalu  will  apparently  force  immediate 
to  a  marked  degree  the  tactical  impor-  fortification  of  strategic  positions  which 
tance  of  the  ram  if  judiciously  employed,  cannot  be  here  mentioned  without  in- 
altho, on  the  other  hand, if  it  be  not  chosen  fringing  on  the  President's  prohibition, 
with  that  degree  of  skill — that  absolute  That  consequences  will  follow  this 
and  ineffable  certainty  which"  has  never  strategy  may  be  reasonably  conceded, 
been  attained  by  any  one  except  their  provided  the  events  are  not  interfered 
lordships,  the  defunct  second-rate  ad-  with  by  circumstances  which  the  prudent 
mirals  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Navy,  mind  will  never  fail  to  anticipate." 
whose  beautiful  and  pious  lives  and  Now,  wind  up  with  advice  to  the  ad- 
transcendent  abilities  should  ever  remind  mirals  who  are  doing  the  work.  Set  them 
us  that  we  can  never  emulate  them  and,  well  to  rights.  Nothing  sustains  the  per- 
indeed,  never  should  try,  then  it  would  plexed  commander  in  his  hour  of  need 
be  as  useless  and  idle  an  effort  as  would  more  than  to  know  that  your  thoughts 
be  the  attempt  to  parse  this  sentence."  are  with  him  and  that  if  he  only  will 

The  reader  is  now  prepared  for  opin-  rely  on  you  all  will  come  out  well.     He 

ions  on  the  existing  conflict,  which  may  may  and  probably  does  know  more  than 

be  judiciously  presented  as  follows :  you,  but  he  don't  write  and  you  do,  and 

"  The  strategic  position  of  the  Russian  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword  in 

and  Japanese  forces  indicates  that  if  the  naval  strategy,  as  everywhere  else.     Go 

Japanese  eventually  succeed  in  capturing  it  in  this  way : 

Port  Arthur,  its  fall  will  be  inevitable.  "  With  regard  to  the  naval  command- 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  much  will  depend  ers,  whether  they  be  Admirals  Togo  or 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Uriu,  or  Admirals  Alexieff  or  Skrydloff, 
Railway,  which,  if  left  uninterrupted  by  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  they  will  not 
the  Mikado's  forces,  will  continue  to  take  action  in  any  case  without  stopping 
offer  an  unbroken  route.  The  trouble  first  to  ascertain  what  Lord  Howe  would 
will  also  be  complicated  by  the  presence  have  done  in  the  same  conditions.  Nor 
of  submarines  should  either  party  have  will  they  act  except  under  that  time- 
them,  but  hardly  otherwise,  tho  even  here  honored  rule  which  has  always  governed 
there  is  doubt.  While  the  true  function  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Navy  and 
of  concealed  mines  is  merely  to  vary  should  control  our  own  humbler  and  imi- 
strategic  conditions,  it  is  far  from  assured  tative  organization — namely,  '  No  matter 
whether  they  should  properly  exterminate  what  you  do,  always  protect  the  Ad- 
friend  or  foe,  the  Russians  inclining  to  ministration.'  *  It  is  His  Lordship's  vic- 
one  opinion  and  the  Japanese  to  the  other,  tory,  not  mine,'  said  Nelson  the  day  after 
My  own  decision  is  that  they  are  best  Trafalgar,  fondly  gazing  at  the  miniature 
utilized  against  newspaper  reporters,  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
These  general  facts  constitute  the  data  which  he  wore  around  his  neck;  and  on 
of  the  problem  which  confronts  every  that  famous  morning  when  St.  Vincent 
official  charged  with  studying  any  prob-  dashed  into  Quiberon  Bay  there  fluttered 
lem  of  war.  As  a  general  proposition,  from  the  mast  head  of  his  flagship  the 
ships  and  land  fortifications,  if  unequal,  ever  glorious  signal,  *  The  Strategy 
contend  under  disparity.  Ships  are  much  Board  expects  every  man  to  do  its  duty.'  " 
more  useful  and  much  more  delicate  than  No  one  will  fail  to  recognize  in  this  an 
land  works,  but  land  works,  on  the  other  exuberance  of  thought  and  splendor  of 
hand,  are  less  likely  to  unforeseen  sub-  diction  suggestive  of  Macaulay  at  his 
mersion.  best.    Perorate  correspondingly: 

"  Owing  to  the  Inherent  non-buoyancy  "  Those  who  look  on  the  character  of 

of  guns  and  armor,  it  may  be  fairly  con-  the  ideal  naval  commander  without  fear 
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or  malevolence  will  pronounce  that  of  all 
the  cardinal  virtues  the  golden  rule  of 
military  obedience,  as  we  have  defined  it, 
is  his  only  safe  guide.  His  principles  may 
be  deliquescent.  His  'art  as  true  to  policy 
as  to  Poll.  His  sympathy  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  a  tormented  and  indignant  syntax 
poignant  and  extreme.  But  if  he  leave 
the  Administration  responsible  for  any- 
thing, no  matter  whether  it  has  ordered 
it  or  not,  obviously  he  is  wanting  in  the 
expected  skill  of  the  trained  naval  officer, 
and,  most  of  all  when  he  does  not  know 
it,  is  guilty  of  an  error  of  conduct  which 
will  always  be  demonstrable  by  the  flatu- 


lent possibilities  of  an  overworked  ver- 
nacular." 


Bunsby,'  said  the  captain  rendering  irre- 
pressible homage  to  his  genius,  *  here  you  are ! 
a  man  as  can  give  an  opinion  as  is  brighter 
than  di'monds.'     .... 

For  why,'  growled  Bunsby,  looking  at  his 
friend  for  the  first  time;  'which  way?  If  so, 
why  not?    Therefore.' 

"  With  these  oracular  words — they  seemed 
ahnost  to  make  the  captain  giddy:  they 
launched  him  upon  such  a  sea  of  speculation 
and  conjecture — the  sage  submitted  to  be 
helped  off  with  his  pilot  coat." 

At  Sea,  Lat.  qi°  30'  N.;  Long.  183°  70'  W. 
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Tibet  and   Its   Borderland 

BY   SARAH  DOUGLASS    McMAHON 

[The  author  of  the  following  article  is  a  former  missionary  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Kumaon,  Gurhwal,  India,  where  her  husband,  the  late  Rev.  J.  T.  Mc- 
Mahon,  was  Presiding  Elder.  She  has  traveled  extensively  in  the  Himalayas  near  the 
Tibetan  borderland.  This  article  is  based  on  private  letters  and  correspondence  from 
Dr.  Martha  A.  Sheldon,  who  took  the  unique  journey  described  here. — Editor.] 


FOR  hundreds  of  years  Tibet,  now 
about  to  be  brought  under  British 
influence  through  the  expedition  of 
General  Younghusband,  has  been  an  ob- 
ject of  baffled  curiosity  to  Europeans.  It  is 
an  extraordinary  fact  that  the  earHer  ex- 
plorers were  far  more  successful  in  their 
quest  than  recent  travelers.  The  Eng- 
Hshman  Manning  in  1811  set  foot  in 
Lhassa,  was  admitted  to  the  royal  palace, 
and,  presenting  gifts,  kowtowed  thrice 
before  the  Dalai  Lama,  a  smiling  child  of 
seven,  who  as  the  incarnate  God  of  the 
Buddhists  laid  hands  on  the  clean-shaven 
head  of  the  daring  visitor  and  inquired 
wonderingly  how  he  had  overcome  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  journey. 
Manning  won  the  favor  of  the  Holy  Boy 
and  his  courtiers  by  a  diplomatic  reply; 
he  said  he  had  had  troubles  indeed,  but 
they  were  amply  compensated  for  by  the 
happiness  of  entering  into  the  sublime 
presence  of  the  Sacred  One.  The  attend- 
ants gave  him  tea  and  a  present  of  dried 
fruits.  He  was  received  and  dismissed 
with  every  mark  of  civility.    He  says : 

"  The  Lama's  beautiful  and  interesting  face 
and  manner  engrossed  all  my  attention.     He 


had  the  simple  and  unaffected  manners  of  a 
vv^ell-educated,  princely  child.  His  face  was, 
I  thought,  poetically  and  affectingly  beauti- 
ful. He  was  of  a  gay  and  cheerful  disposition, 
his  beautiful  mouth  perpetually  unbending 
into  a  gracious  smile  which  illuminated  his 
whole  countenance.  I  was  extremely  affected 
by  this  interview ;  I  could  have  wept  through 
strangeness  of  sensation." 

Before  Manning,  near  a  score  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  after  him 
Fathers  Hue  and  Gabet,  in  1846,  pene- 
trated to  the  capital  of  Tibet,  which  it  is 
now  sacrilegious  for  a  foreigner  even  to 
approach.  The  French  fathers  spent  two 
months  in  Lhassa  before  being  expelled. 
No  white  man  living  can  boast  of  having 
entered  the  sacred  city  and  gazed  upon 
the  Grand  Lama.  Clever,  bold  and  re- 
sourceful as  have  been  the  later  travelers, 
including  the  Russian  Prejevalsky,  the 
Englishmen  Bower,  Littledale,  Landor 
and  Wellby,  the  Frenchmen  Bonvalot  and 
Prince  Henry  of  Orleans,  the  missionary 
Miss  Annie  Taylor,  and  the  great  Ameri- 
can authority  on  Central  Asia,  William 
Woodville  Rockhill,  the  Tibetans  have 
succeeded  in  turning  each  and  all  back 
several  days'  journey  from  Lhassa.     If 
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they  have  not  penetrated  to  Lhassa,  these 
travelers  have  in  their  several  hundred 
mile  journeys  added  much  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 

Tibet  is  more  than  the  Switzerland  of 
Asia.  It  is  literally,  as  geographers  are 
fond  of  terming  it,  the  Roof  of  the  World. 
Conceive  an  enormous  table-land  1,600 
miles  in  length  from  east  to  west  and  500 
miles  in  breadth  from  north  to  south,  ele- 
vated from   10,000  to  20,000  feet  above 


bidden  Land  now  opening  to  the  avenues 
of  civilization. 

The  Tibetans  are  degenerate  first  be- 
cause of  their  climate  and  second  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion.  Ethnologists 
have  often  remarked  that  mountain  races 
quickly  differentiate  themselves  from 
dwellers  of  the  plains  in  features,  frame, 
habits  and  customs.  The  high  civiliza- 
tion of  surrounding  Europe  has  kept  the 
Swiss  from  reverting  to  savagery.     Not 


Group  of  Bhotiyas,  or  Hill  Tribe  of  Tibetan  British    Frontiersmen 


sea  level,  an  alternation  of  desert  steppes, 
frowning  peaks  and  fertile  river  valleys ; 
so  cold  that  the  inhabitants  live  like  deni- 
zens of  the  Arctic  Circle ;  so  rich  in  min- 
eral resources  and  other  wealth  that 
China,  Great  Britain  and  Russia  dispute 
it  as  a  prize ;  so  inhospitable  that  wild 
animals  as  well  as  beasts  of  the  caravan 
perish  of  starvation  ;  traversed  by  Mongol 
nomads  in  its  northern  portions,  inhabited 
throughout  its  fertile  southern  region  by 
a  priest-ridden,  filthy  and  superstitious 
race ;  owning  a  more  or  less  shadowy  al- 
legiance to  China,  but  hating  English  and 
Russian  interlopers  with  equal  bitterness, 
and  you  have  a  succinct  idea  of  the  For- 


so  with  the  Tibetans.  Cold  and  poverty 
oblige  them  to  be  dirty.  The  frightful 
face  of  nature  encourages  superstition. 
The  hard  life  has  made  them  squat  and 
muscular ;  it  has  dulled  their  moral  sense 
as  well,  so  that  brigandage,  drunkenness 
and  polyandry  are  common  evils.  In  ap- 
pearance these  mountaineers  are  square- 
headed,  with  small  eyes,  high  cheek 
bones,  prominent  noses  and  large  mouths. 
The  men  are  clean-shaven  and  the  women 
daub  their  faces  with  a  brown  pigment 
and  wear  their  hair  in  strands  almost  in- 
numerable, which  are  taken  down  and 
cleaned  but  once  a  month,  with  results 
that  may  be  better  imagined    than    de- 
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scribed.  A  common  garment  of  the  coun-  supreme  living  Deity.  The  lamaseries  or 
try  is  the  whole  skin  of  a  sheep  with  the  abodes  of  the  Buddhist  monks  are  scat- 
wool  turned  next  to  the  skin.  The  women  tered  all  over  Tibet.  They  are  by  far  the 
are  often  clad  in  a  single  garment  of  most  pretentious  structures — sometimes 
dark-blue  serge,  which  is  without  fasten-  containing  as  many  as  three  thousand 
ings,  but  is  folded  over  in  front  and  kept  devotees — as  the  monks  are  likewise  the 
on  with  a  girdle.  Many  of  the  Tibetans  greatest  landholders  and  levy  from  the 
live  in  tents  the  year  around,  while  the  people  both  in  state  taxes  and  all  manner 
inhabitants  of  the  more  prosperous  river  of  fees  for  the  propitiation  of  devils.  To 
valleys  enjoy  the  squalid  comfort  of  huts  the  European  the  mode  of  worship  seems 
of  brick,  stone  or  mud,  as  the  absence  of  compounded  of  mummery  and  magic, 
timber  in  this  wild  land  makes  wooden  Ceaselessly  revolving  prayer  wheels,  in 
dwellings  impossible.  The  Tibetans  are  which  is  written  a  holy  text  or  sentence, 
born  traders.  They  get  tea  and  silk  from  confer  on  the  believer  great  merit  both  in 
China,  broadcloth,  rice,  grain  and  tobacco  this  life  and  the  life  to  come.  There  are 
from  India.  They  export  silver  and  gold  also  prayer  flags,  rosaries,  amulets,  scapu- 
in  quantity,  likewise  wool  and  salt  (the  lars  and  chortens  or  mounds  of  sacred 
staples  of  the  country),  yaks'  tails,  borax,  stones.  So  similar  are  the  rites  and  prac- 
musk  and  ponies.  All  the  trading  is  done  tices  of  Tibetan  Buddhism  to  some  of 
by  means  of  caravans,  which  come  by  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that 
slow  stages  several  months'  journey  from  Jesuit  priests  traveling  in  this  land  have 
Pekin  and  in  three  to  five  weeks  from  the  guessed  them  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
Indian  border.     Horses,  sheep  and  yaks  Church  of  Peter. 

(the  latter  an  enormous  mountain  ox)  While  living  for  several  years  in  the 
are  employed  as  beasts  of  burden.  Cara-  district  of  Kumaon,  on  the  northern  bor- 
vans  must  be  large  in  number  or  well  der  of  India,  I  had  frequent  opportunity 
armed  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  brig-  of  meeting  the  Tibetans.  Altho  the  white 
ands,  who  often  belong  to  a  religious  sect  man  is  rigidly  excluded  from  the  For- 
and  cover  their  depredations  with  the  bidden  Land,  the  Tibetans  themselves 
show  of  piety.  and  the  hill  tribes  or  Bhotiyas  of  India 
After  all,  religion,  rather  than  com-  freely  pass  and  repass  over  the  frontier, 
merce,  is  the  keynote  of  the  Tibetan  Probably  it  was  this  spectacle  which  in- 
character.  The  primitive  rite  of  the  duced  my  missionary  friends.  Dr.  Martha 
mountaineers  was  devil-worship.  Demons  A.  Sheldon  and  Miss  E.  C.Browne,  of  the 
Inrk  in  every  pass,  work  their  sorcery  of  Methodist  Mission,  to  disguise  them- 
disease  and  death  on  whole  villages,  en-  selves  as  Bhotiya  women  and  take  a  dar- 
trap'the  unwary  traveler  into  crevasses  or  ing  excursion  over  the  frontier  to  Tak- 
raging  mountain  torrents,  or  destroy  him  lakot,  an  important  Tibetan  trading  post, 
with  cold  and  hunger.  Buddhism  came  It  is  agreed  by  those  who  know  the 
in  A.  D.  638  and  spread  like  a  veneer  over  Tibetans  that  they  are  far  from  un- 
the  ancient  superstition.  The  Lamas  or  intelligent,  altho  debased  by  superstition 
monkish  holy  men  of  the  Buddhists  sim-  and  vice.  In  many  respects  they  are  al- 
ply  took  over  the  entire  apparatus  of  lied  to  our  own  Bhotiyas,  and  the  two 
magic  and  sorcery  and  converted  it  to  races  do  not  find  much  difficulty  in  mak- 
their  own  uses.  As  the  centuries  passed  ing  themselves  understood.  Dr.  Sheldon 
they  consolidated  their  power  and  secured  first  came  to  Bhot,  the  British  outland, 
a  terrible  grip  on  the  minds,  persons  ?nd  with  Tibet  on  the  north  and  Nepaul  on 
fortunes  of  the  people.  The  simple  doc-  the  east,  in  the  capacity  of  a  medical  mis- 
trine  of  the  real  Buddha  or  Sakyamuni,  sionary.  If  ever  a  region  needed  medical 
the  ascetic  founder  of  the  religion  more  and  surgical  expert  attendance  for  its 
than  five  hundred  years  before  the  birth  wretched  inhabitants  it  was  Kumaon. 
of  Christ,  was  corrupted  into  a  belief  in  Bleeding  and  burning  were  the  favorite 
the  incarnation  of  six  Buddhas  or  Grand  remedies  employed  by  the  native  doctors. 
Lamas,  each  the  head  of  an  important  The  spirits  were  invoked  and  placated  to 
monastery,  and  each  supposed  to  be  the  prevent  disease.  "  Holy  men  "  who  came 
manifestation  of  the  Deity  In  the  human  down  from  Tibet  were  welcomed  with 
form.  From  this  It  was  but  a  step  to  the  open  arms  If  haply  their  prayers  and  in- 
bellef  In  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Lhassa  as  the  cantations  might  ward  off   the    demons 
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bringing  leprosy, 
smallpox  and  other 
scourges.  Easily  and 
naturally  Dr.  Shel- 
don displaced  the  na- 
tive fakirs  and  be- 
'c  a  m  e  physician-in- 
'chief  to  the  Land  of 
Bhot. 

In    s  u  ni  m  e  r    the 
Doctor    and    her    as- 
sistant, Miss  Browne, 
live  in  their  bungalow 
at  Chaudas,  8,750  feet 
above   sea   level.      In 
winter  they  go  down 
to  Dharchula,  a  more 
sheltered  station  only 
3,200  feet  in  altitude. 
It  is  their  custom  to 
itinerate     over     their 
entire  district  in  jour- 
neys 30  and  40  days' 
length  at  a  time.     On 
these  excursions,   be- 
sides    the     medical 
treatment,      a      great 
deal  of  religious  work 
is    done.       Her    first 
task   in   uplifting  the 
inhabitants    was    to 
translate     the     Bible 
into   the    Bhotiya    or 
hill  country  language, 
and    next    came    the 
ambition    to    put    the 
Scriptures   into    Tib- 
etan.     Here    was    a 
great  difficulty.     It  is 
high    treason    for   an 
inhabitant     of     Tibet 
to    communicate    the 
sacred     language     to 
foreigners.     At  last 
the    ladies    found    a 
Tibetan    pundit     (by 
name  Karma,  a  star) 
who   did    not    expect 
to  return  to  his  native 
land  and  who  taught 
t  h  e  m     the     written 
characters. 

Over  the  high 
mountain  passes  be- 
tween Kumaon  and 
Tibet  there  flows  dur- 
mg  the  summer 
months  a  busy  stream 
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of     traffic     and     pil- 
g-nmage.    In  the  com- 
'"§■    and    passing- 
tbrongs  are  hill  peo- 
ple  on    their   way   to 
trade  in  Tibet;  vener- 
able  friars    from   the 
puddhist      monaster- 
ies;   flocks    of    girls 
traveling    in    compa- 
nies   to   make   merry 
at   a   border   village- 
kidnapping      expedi- 
tions  of  young  men 
seeking  brides  by  vio- 
lence,    according     to 
the  ancient  custom  of 
the    country;    Chow- 
f^idars   or   frontier 
g;uards  of  the  Tibetan 

C^oyernment;  outcasts 
and     beggars,     who 
have  traveled  as   far 
as    Delhi,    making    a 
scanty    livelihood    by 
precarious      street 
fakery.      The    passes 
range  m  altitude  from 
17,000  to  21,000  feet. 
Of  travelers,   the  in- 
cautious,    missing 
their    footing,    arl 
dashed     down     deep 
crevices    and    ravines 
to  death.     The  faint 
and  weak-hearted  fail 
in  the  terrible  ascent 
and     some    literallv 
perish  of  heart  failure 
in     the     extremely 
rarefied   atmosphere 
Miss   Sheldon   and 
^er     assistant,     Miss 
J^rowne,  were  uncom- 
promisingly      turned 
back    by    the    Chow- 
kidars  in  their  eariier 
attempts  to  penetrate 
^'^^t      During    five 
years  of  such  efl^orts 
ihey  never  succeeded 
in  getting  more  than 

TT  r'^^'  ^^yond 

the  border.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1902  thev  de- 
cided to  make  a  fresh 
attempt.  Theobjective 
point    was    Toklakot 
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a  trading  center  and  seat  of  the  local 
Raja,  ten  miles  from  the  border.  The 
brave  women  thought  they  might  obtain 
an  escort  in  the  person  of  an  influential 
Bhotiya,  but  they  found  not  a  single  vil- 
lager from  the  border  towns  would  ac- 
company them.  The  British  subjects  of 
Bhot  know  too  well  the  punishment 
meted  out  to  those  who  smuggle  foreign- 
ers over  the  line.  Mutilation  and  flogging 
are  common  punishments  in  Tibet. 

Not  the  least  difificult  of  the  problems 
was  getting  into  the  native  clothes. 
"  The    garments,"    says    Miss    Browne, 


missionaries  to  step  like  the  Bhotiya 
women,  and,  accompanied  by  a  few  of 
their  servants  and  coolies  bearing  food, 
necessaries  and  a  tent,  they  started  out. 
Fuel  also  had  to  be  carried,  and  a  small 
goat  was  killed  and  cut  up  for  the  itiner- 
ant table  d'hote.  Ahead  marched  Gang- 
wa,  the  faithful  servant ;  the  two  pseudo- 
hill  women  followed,  Indian  file.  The 
man  had  a  pack  on  his  back  and  a  formi- 
dable looking  bamboo  rod  in  his  hand. 
1  le  waved  it  unceremoniously  at  natives 
who  stopped  and  asked  questions. 

Going  through  the  villages  on  the  way 


Peaks  and  Clouds  in  the  Himalayas  About  Tibet 


"  are  not  many  but  complex,  but  the  way 
in  which  they  are  held  up  and  draped  is  a 
secret.  The  skirt  has  no  band  and  is  held 
up  under  a  sheet  tied  round  the  waist — 
altogether  an  uncertain  way  of  fastening 
one's  skirt,  especially  in  the  hands  of  a 
novice.  The  surplus  ends  of  the  sheet 
hang  in  front  of  the  person.  The  upper 
garment  is  a  long,  wide  sheet  of  woolen 
cloth,  with  an  opening  in  the  middle  large 
enough  only  to  allow  of  passing  the  head 
through.  The  headdress  is  made  in  the 
form  of  a  bag  sewn  at  the  two  sides."  The 
outfit  is  completed  by  a  pair  of  stout  na- 
tive boots  for  mountain  climbing  and  a 
wicker  basket  carried  on  the  back. 

Dr.  Sheldon's  hope  of  getting  through 
unobserved  was  through  wearing  the  odd 
Bhotiya  costume  and  keeping  the  head 
covering  closed  after  the  manner  of 
women  in  India.    A  native  girl  taught  the 


to  Taklakot  the  women  had  many  nar- 
row escapes  from  being  identified  and 
turned  back.  The  coolies  were  persuaded 
not  to  walk  with  them  (which  might  at- 
tract undue  attention),  but  to  carry  the 
baggage  a  considerable  distance  in  the 
rear.  Down,  down  the  mountain  side 
came  the  party  to  the  river  which  flows 
by  the  foot  of  the  Tibetan  city  of  Takla- 
kot. Crossing  the  bridge,  they  found 
themselves  among  a  crowd  of  Tibetans ; 
but,  going  up  the  hill  boldly,  they  landed 
among  a  colony  of  traveling  Bhotiyas, 
and  found  a  welcome  resting  place  in  a 
roofless  hut,  over  which  a  tent  was  about 
to  be  stretched.  This  was  the  limit  of  the 
journey,  and  here  Miss  Sheldon  said : 
"  Send  for  the  Raja  and  let  him  know 
that  the  /^nno-/( foreigners)  have  come." 
The  arrival  of  the  female  travelers, 
who  here  threw  off  their  disguise,  was  a 
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nine  days'  wonder  to  the  Tibetans.  Miss  back  is  compared  with  Miss  Annie  Tay- 
Sheldon  and  her  assistant  had  time  to  lor's  wonderful  achievement  some  years 
hold  a  gospel  meeting,  to  sing  and  pray,  previously  in  penetrating  into  the  country 
and  to  relieve  the  sick,  before  officials  from  the  Chinese  border  to  within  three 
arrived  on  the  scene  and  demanded  their  days'  journey  of  Lhassa  it  does  not  seem 
return  to  British  soil.  One  of  the  patients  very  significant.  But  Miss  Taylor  went 
was  the  Raja's  son,  suffering  of  tooth-  through  a  sparsely  settled  land,  where  the 
ache,  which  was  relieved  by  Miss  Shel-  vigilance  against  foreigners  was  not  very 
don's  ministrations.  Whatever  the  rea-  keen.  Miss  Sheldon,  on  the  other  hand, 
sons  for  clemency — her  kindness  to  the  eluded  the  watchmen,  spies  and  emissa- 
scion  of  royalty  or  the  fact  they  were  ries  of  the  monks  guarding  the  southern 
women — the  Tibetans  offered  their  un-  passes  against  the  advance  of  the  British, 
welcome  visitors  no  rough  usage  and  Both  missionary  zeal  and  commercial  en- 
even  allowed  them  to  stay  over  night  in  terprise  anxiously  await  the  entry 
Taklakot,  though  annoyingly  guarded  by  through  those  passes  of  European  civil- 
a  couple  of  Tibetans,  who  occasionally  ization.  That  is  why  General  Young- 
poked  their  heads  over  the  walls.  The  husband's  expedition,  which  aims  to 
next  day  was  Sunday,  when  they  were  compel  the  Tibetans  to  carry  out  their 
obliged  by  the  guards  to  commence  their  commercial  conventions  with  his  Im- 
return  march,  which  was  uneventfully  perial  Majesty's  British  Government, 
accomplished  in  the  midst  of  a  blinding  and  may,  indeed,  open  up  the  entire 
snowstorm.  country  as  Perry  opened  Japan,  has  the 
When  Miss  Sheldon's  three-day  twen-  hearty  good  wishes  of  both  English  and 
ty-mile  journey  into  Southern  Tibet  and  Americans  living  in  India. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Fancy  and   Imagination 

BY  HENRY  J  AUSTIN 

Fancy,  that  fine,  elusive  attribute 

Of  those  v^ho  seek  to  marry  rhythmic  words. 
Blithe  Israfels, — "  with  heart-strings  for  a  lute !  ''- 

What  is  it  other  than  the  humming-bird's 
Haphazard  flight  from  flower  to  any  flower. 

Or  aught  that  seemeth  floral?     Different  far. 
Imagination,  in  his  towering  hour 

Of  skyward  soar,  with  naught  his  course  to  bar, 
Dreamingly  circling,  swims  the  Abyss  above, 

Seemingly  aimless ;  till,  with  sudden  power 
Of  sure  direction,  like  the  homing  dove, 

He  goeth  straight,  to  brood  on  mind,  on  heart, 
On  spirit.     Fancy  is  a  bird  in  a  bower 

Of  careless  play :  Imagination — Art ! 

New  York  City 


Rast  Restaurant,  Showing  Also 
East  End  of  Terrace  of 
States.  Fountains  will  play 
from  each  of  the  figures 
over  central   Mne  of  steps 
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^OW  TO  SEETHE  FAIR 

William  Llewellyn  Saunders, 

SECRETARrAHO  GENERAL  MANAGER 

OF  THE 

BUSINESS  MENS  LEAGUE  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 


ONE  who  visits  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition  for  the  first  time 
may  please  himself  best  by  com- 
ing in  at  the  Lindell  entrance.  From 
this  point  by  a  short  walk  he  reaches  the 
open  Plaza  of  St.  Louis  and  the  base  of 
that  lofty  shaft,  crowned  by  the  statue  of 
Peace,  the  Louisiana  Monument,  where 
he  has  an  unsurpassed  viewpoint  for 
catching  the  inspiration  of  the  Exposi- 
tion. The  Terrace  of  the  States  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  at  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  Festival  Hall^,  the  East  and  West 
Pavilions,  the  three  Cascades  descending 
in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  landscape — 
this  entire  spectacle  across  the  clear  wa- 
ters of  the  Grand  Basin  speaks  at  once 
in  sublime  language  the  appropriateness 
of  an  exposition  to  celebrate  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  '*  Deed  of  the 
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Pen  "  which  brought  into  the  Union  14 
States : 

"  The  land  of  the  smiling  harvests, 
For  which  no  man  has  died." 

After  the  first  day  the  visitor  may  ap- 
pear at  some  part  of  the  grounds  entirely 
different.  The  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position has  the  advantage  of  entrances 
on  the  north  and  the  south,  the  east  and 
the  west.  The  Administration  Entrance, 
nearly  a  mile  west  of  the  Lindell,  gives 
easy  access  to  the  buildings  of  foreign 
governments ;  directly  opposite  this,  but 
distant  the  mile-long  length  of  Univer- 
sity Way,  the  Agriculture  Entrance 
brings  one  into  the  forest,  among  hun- 
dreds of  large,  thriving  trees,  with  the 
buildings  of  Agriculture  and  Horticul- 
ture not  far  away.    The  visitor  may  come 
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in  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  grounds, 
at  the  State  Building  Entrance,  so  as  to 
lose  no  time  in  finding  his  own  State 
building,  if  he  be  an  American,  or  in  en- 
joying the  effect,  if  he  be  a  foreigner,  of 
the  individualistic  architecture  in  this 
plateau  colony  of  buildings.  And  there 
are  the  possibilities  of  the  Pike  Entrance 
— that  purely  entertaining  department  in 
which,  for  the  first  time  in  exposition  his- 
tory, there  are  not  shows  by  charlatans. 
Not  to  name  them  all,  there  are  enough 
ways  of  getting  into  the  grounds  for  a 
new  view  every  morning  of  his  stay,  if 
the  visitor  should  come  to  the  Fair  daily 
for  two  weeks.  The  entrances'  different 
positions  save  time  and  tramping. 

Returning  to  the  impressions  of  the 
first  day,  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
grounds  is  to  be  had  by  various  means. 
For  a  fare  of  ten  cents  the  intramural 
railway  will  take  passengers  its  entire 
length  of  eight  miles,  skirting  the  prin- 
cipal buildings,  or  from  any  one  of  its 
seventeen  stations  to  another.  There  are 
somewhat  more  expensive  automobile 
tours  along  the  central  boulevards,  and 
the  chain  of  lagoons  touching  the  eight 
chief  buildings  affords  a  two  miles'  cir- 
cuit in  gondolas  or  launches,  at  a  fare  of 
50  cents.  The  college  boy  and  his  push- 
chair is  within  hailing  distance  in  all 
parts  of  the  grounds. 

To  remain  until  evening  on  this  first 
day  and  see  the  wonderful  illumination 
of  the  Terrace  of  States  and  the  Cascade 
Gardens  will  fix  the  picture  ineffaceably 
in  the  memory,  not  to  be  blurred  by  the 
detailed  sight-seeing  of  succeeding  days. 


Individual  temperament  will  determine 
the  disposition  of  one's  time  among  the 
exhibit  buildings.  The  man  is  remem- 
bered who  at  the  Columbian  Exposition 
went  every  day  for  six  weeks  just  inside 
the  gates,  where  he  sat  listening  to  the 
exquisite  playing  of  a  Hungarian  band. 
This  was  all  that  he  saw  or  heard,  yet  he 
said  he  was  repaid.  If  this  man  comes 
to  St.  Louis,  he  may  never  stir  beyond 
the  Art  Palace.  A  farmer  may  come 
again  and  again  to  the  22  acres  under 
roof  in  the  Agriculture  Building,  where 
the  culture  of  all  the  products  of  the  soil 
is  shown  and  the  processes  and  products 
of  their  manufacture  into  commercial 
form.  A  man  largely  interested  in  mines 
may  find  other  exhibits  of  no  conse- 
quence as  compared  with  the  working 
gold  mine,  the  Gulch,  and  all  the  equip- 
ment and  resources  known  in  modern 
mining,  which  are  displayed  in  the  build- 
ing of  Mines  and  Metallurgy. 

But  the  multifold  "  average  man  "  who 
finds  nothing  human  foreign  to  his  inter- 
est will  seek  to  divide  his  two  weeks,  or 
whatever  time  he  can  spend,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  see  something  of  everything  in 
the  Exposition. 

Two  hours  is  a  minimum  of  time  for 
passing  through  each  of  the  eight  large 
buildings  connected  by  lagoons.  One 
might  begin  with  Varied  Industries,  to 
the  west  of  the  Plaza  of  St.  Louis,  where 
manufactured  products  are  shown  which 
have  an  artistic  element  in  their  composi- 
tion. Across  the  Plaza  lies  the  Manufac- 
tures Building,  in  which  the  exhibits  are 
purely  commercial.     Following  the  out- 


Site  of  Varied  Industries  Building,  Facing  Waterway.      Transportation  Building  in  Background,  to  the 
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Liberal    Arts.    Manufactures   and   Mines,   Metallurgy   Buildings    (From  Left  to  Right) 
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side  circle  of  the  large  buildings,  the  se- 
quence of  thought  is  continued  in  Liberal 
Arts — an  exhibit  of  articles  of  commer- 
cial and  educational  value — splendid  tele- 
scopes, liquid  air  in  the  making,  and  so 
on.  In  every  building,  be  it  remem- 
bered, whether  it  be  manufactured  wares 


or  the  products  of  the  soil,  or  the  achieve- 
ments of  science,  it  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  Exposition  to  show  these  things  in 
ha  making. 

The  Mines  and  Metallurgy  Building 
lies  across  the  Sunken  Gardens  from  Lib- 
eral Arts,  and  beyond  the  lagoon  to  the 


Glimpses  of  Machinery,  Transportation,  Varied  Industries  and   Electricity  Buildings    (From  Left  to 

Right).     The  Pike  in  the  distant  background  showing  large  blue    dome  of  "Creation" 
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west  is  the  Education  and  Social  Econ- 
omy Building.  There  remain,  in  direct 
order,  the  amazing-  display  of  present-day 
applications  of  electricity ;  the  Palace  of 
Machinery,  where  the  power,  lighting 
and  pumping  plants  of  the  Exposition  are 
to  be  seen,  aggregating  45,000  horse- 
power ;  and,  finally,  the  Palace  of  Trans- 
portation, with  1,300  feet  frontage  and 
containing  every  modern  vehicle  of  travel 
from  the  jinrikisha  to  the  locomotive 
which  weighs  200,000  pounds. 

The    course    lies    now  to  the   foreign 


a  mile  away,  beyond  the  Terrace  of 
States.  In  this  part  of  the  grounds,  how- 
ever, Germany  has  a  leading  part  in  the 
Forestry  Exhibit,  in  the  Forestry,  Fish 
and  Game  Palace. 

The  Philippine  Reservation,  just  west 
of  the  Palace  of  Agriculture,  will  take  as 
long  as  one  chooses.  Certainly  a  day 
may  be  well  spent  in  viewing  the  villages, 
the  walled  city,  the  outdoor  pursuits  and 
the  daily  life  of  the  1,000  Filipinos  who 
have  been  brought  here. 

The  Agricultural  Building,  largest  of 


Texas  State  Building,  in  Shape  of  Star 
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buildings.  Great  Britain's  Orangery  of 
Kensington  Palace  stands  next  to  the 
highly  decorative  Chinese  pavilion.  Prince 
Pu  Lun's  country  seat.  Sweden's  Farm 
House  faces  China,  and  to  the  west  of 
these,  similarly  situated,  are  the  buildings 
of  Belgium  and  Austria,  the  latter  con- 
spicuously frescoed.  France  with  her  ex- 
quisite Grand  Trianon  has  a  large  tract 
of  ground  a  short  distance  south  of  Great 
Britain,  with  Cuba,  Siam,  Nicaragua  and 
Brazil  in  a  row  between.  Italy  and  the 
Argentine  Republic,  Mexico,  India, 
Ceylon,  Alaska  and  Holland  are  easily 
reached  by  walking.  For  Germany  one 
would  best  wait  until  another  day,  as  her 
Charlottenberg  Castle  lies  more  than  half 


any  on  the  grounds,  is  adjacent,  with  its 
gardens,  as  also  the  Horticulture  Build- 
ing and  the  Live  Stock  Farms.  Before 
leaving  the  west  side  of  the  grounds  half 
a  day's  attention  will  be  claimed  for  the 
athletic  events  occurring  daily,  the 
aeronautic  course  and  the  military  bar- 
racks. 

Japan's  Shinshenden  Palace  and  her 
smaller  pavilions  stand  somewhat  alone, 
on  a  rise  of  ground  near  the  Machinery 
Building,  just  east  of  the  Skinker  road. 
One  passes  on,  through  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon  and  King  Solomon's  stables, 
southeast  to  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts.  It 
is  well  to  bear  this  goal  in  mind,  that 
enough  time  may  be  saved  for  enjoying 
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the  pictures,  the  fine  craftsmanship  and 
the  wonderful  Court  of  Sculpture. 

Nothing  has  been  said  of  the  United 
States  Government  Building  or  the 
Marine  Corps  or  the  War  Field  Hos- 
pital, or  of  the  Model  City,  or  of  the  Fish- 
eries or  the  Life-Saving  Exhibit.  These 
are  among  the  scores  of  things  which 
will  attract  the  visitor's  attention  as  he 
goes  to  and  fro  between  larger  buildings. 

Such  profitable  hours  of  studying  civil- 
ization's achievements  throughout  the 
world  may  be  relieved,  and  doubtless  will 
be,  by  the  "  average  man,"  in  visits  to  the 
Pike.  He  will  relax  body  and  mind  in 
the  Tyrolean  Alps,  or  in  the  villages, 
Irish,  Japanese,  Russian,  French,  Eski- 
mo ;  or  will  find  diversion  in  Hagenbeck's 
Animal  Show,  the  Streets  of  Seville,  or 
possibly  Ancient  Rome.  The  Creation, 
Hereafter,  the  Galveston  Flood,  Under 
and  Over  the  Sea,  Paris,  and  Mysterious 
Asia  will  invite  many  an  unoccupied  half 
hour. 

Nor  are  these  recreations  very  costly 
either  in  money  or  time.  The  adding  to- 
gether of  all  the  admission  fees  to  the 
more  than  thirty  Pike  ''  shows  "  gives 
total  of  $20,  and  the  Pike  censor 
has  computed  that  "  Pikers  may 
take  their  whirl  down  a  mile  of 
marvels  in  five  hours  and  forty 
minutes,  if  they  follow  the  pace 
of  modern  America."  There  are 
about  one-fourth  as  many  more 
entertainment  concessions 
classed  with  Pike  attrac- 
tions, altho  not  situated  in 


the  Pike  strip.  Among  these  are  Jeru- 
salem, the  Observation  Wheel,  New 
York  to  the  North  Pole  and  the  Poultry 
Farm. 

In  all  respects  World's  Fair  visitors 
will  find  expenses  in  St.  Louis  no  greater 
than  in  other  cities  of  corresponding  size 
in  this  country.  St.  Louis  hotel  pro- 
prietors have  given  written  guaranties  to 
the  Exposition  management  that  their 
rates  will  not  be  raised  during  the  Fair. 
Long  established  leading  hotels  like  the 
Planters,  the  Southern  and  the  Lindel! 
are  charging,  the  Planters  $2  to  $4^  and 
the  others  from  $1.50  up,  per  day,  on  the 
European  plan.  The  best  hotels  built  for 
the  World's  Fair,  notably  the  Washing- 
ton and  Hamilton,  are  from  $2  a  day  up, 
^  and  the  Jefferson  asks  $2.50,  Eu- 
;  ropean  plan,  as  a  minimum.   Hun- 

dreds of  good  hotels  and  board- 
ing-houses present  varying  rates, 
generally    not   less    than    $1    per 
j  day,   but   sometimes    reaching   as 

low  a  figure  as  50  and  75  cents. 
I  Private  families  by  the  hundreds 

have    opened    their    houses     for 
lodgers,  with  the  same   schedule 
of     prices     as     the     hotels. 
Restaurants  within  and  with- 
out   the    Exposition    grounds 
are    ready    to    furnish    meals 
according  to  the  pocketbooks 
of   the   visitors.      Sixty   con- 
cessions   have    been    granted 
for    serving   meals   and 
refreshments  within  the 
^^       grounds.      The    rates 


Washington   State  Building 
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Some  of  the  Three  Hundred  Transplanted  Trees — Varied    Industries  Building 
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asked  for  meals  by  the  Inside  Inn  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  average — 50  cents 
each  for  breakfast  and  luncheon  and  75 
cents  for  dinner. 

This  Inside  Inn  is  under  Exposition 
control,  and  is  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  desire  the  advantage  of  being  con- 
tinually within  the  grounds,  resting  or 
sight-seeing  at  wall.  The  Inn's  capacity 
is  6,000  persons,  and  its  rates  include 
daily  admission  to  the  World's  Fair 
grounds.  Rooms  with  bath  are  from 
$3.50  to  $5.50  per  day  on  the  European 
plan,  or  $5  to  $7  per  day  on  the  American 
plan.  From  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  day,  Euro- 
pean plan,  is  charged  for  rooms  without 
bath,  or  from  $3  to  $4  per  day,  American 
plan. 

At  every  entrance  the  Exposition  is 
convenient    of    access    from    street-cars. 


which  charge  five  cents  fare  and  come 
from  Broadway  in  one  hour.  Three 
steam  railways  enter  the  grounds,  bring- 
ing passengers  direct  from  Union  Sta- 
tion. Horseless  vehicles  are  the  only 
kind  permitted  in  the  grounds.  The  auto- 
mobile service  is  under  control  of  the 
World's  Fair  Auto  Transit  Company,, 
which  carries  passengers  in  large  coaches, 
of  thirty  or  forty  to  any  point  within  the- 
grounds  at  a  rate  of  fifty  cents  from  the- 
down-town  hotels  or  25  cents  from  Grand 
Avenue.  The  admission  fee,  of  course,  is; 
not  included.  The  transportation  ar- 
rangements are  so  satisfactory  that  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  Fair  nearly  two> 
hundred  thousand  people  were  carried  tO' 
and  fro  by  the  steam  and  street  railways 
without  crowding  and  without  a  single; 
serious  accident. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 


MRS.  MAY  WRIGHT  SEWALL 

President   International   Council 

of  Women 


MISS  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 


MRS.    MARY   WOOD    SWIFT 
President     United     States  '  Na- 
tional Council  of  Women 


The   United   States   Delegates 

TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN 
BY  IDA  HUSTED  HARPER 

[Mrs.  Harper,  who  is  the  alternate  to  Miss  Anthony  at  the  forthcoming  Berlin 
Congress,  modestly  does  not  say  anything  about  herself  in  the  following  article.  We 
therefore  remind  our  readers  here  than  Mrs.  Harper  is  the  author  of  "  The  Life  and 
Work  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,"  and,  jointly  with  Miss  Anthony,  of  the  "  History  of 
Woman  Suffrage,"  including  the  general  progress  of  women  along  all  lines  to  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  She  was  formerly  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Indianapolis 
Neivs,  and  for  the  past  five  years  has  edited  a  department  in  the  New  York  Sun  and 
contributed  to  the  best  magazines.  Mrs.  Harper  prepared  one  of  the  Indiana  State 
monographs  for  the  Columbian  Exposition  and  made  addresses  before  several  of  its 
Congresses.  In  1899  she  was  selected  to  speak  on  "  Women  in  Journalism "  at  the 
International  Council  in  London,  and  was  elected  chairman  of  the  International  Press 
Committee.  At  the  Berlin  meeting  her  address  will  deal  with  the  question,  "  Why 
can  women  not  vote  in  the  United  States?" — Editor.] 


IN  a  few  days  there  will  sail  from  New 
York  harbor,  bound   for  a   German 

port,  a  body  of  the  most  distinguished 
women  in  the  United  States,  the  delegates 
to  the  International  Council  of  Women, 
and  also  the  President  of  that  great  or- 
ganization. Its  brilliant  meeting  in  Lon- 
don in  the  summer  of  1899  is  still  remem- 
bered, when  the  delegates  and  speakers 
from  many  countries  were  received  by 
Queen  Victoria,  while  the  Lord  Bishop, 
the  Rothschilds,  the  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, the  Countess  of  Warwick  and 
others  of  the  nobility  entertained  the 
noted  guests  with  dinners,  luncheons, 
teas,  garden  parties  and  other  functions. 
The  principal  halls  in  London  were  none 
too  large  for  the  audiences,  and  the  ex- 
position   there    made    of    the    organized 
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work   of   women   throughout   the   world 
was  indeed  a  revelation. 

Much  curiosity  and  interest  are  felt  in 
regard  to  this  Berlin  meeting,  for  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  most  important" 
gathering  of  women  that  has  ever  been 
held  in  the  world.  The  German  Council 
is  in  the  hands  of  capable  women  and 
they  are  moving  with  much  discretion 
and  executive  ability.  Frau  Marie  Stritt, 
the  president,  who  represented  Germany 
at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  speaks 
English  perfectly  and  is  a  woman  of 
great  beauty  and  power.  Other  promi- 
nent members  of  the  official  board  are 
Baroness  Olga  von  Beschwitz  and  Dr. 
Eliza  Ichenhaeuser.  Mrs.  Sewall,  who 
will  preside  over  the  sessions,  speaks  Ger- 
man as  well  as  English,  has  no  superior 
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as  a  parliamentarian,  and  is  entirely  at  contentment  in  the  duties  pertaining  to 

home  in  foreign  lands.    In  1889  she  went  society,  church  and  club  life.     His  death 

to  Paris  as  delegate  from  the  National  leaving  her  with  a  large  fortune  and  no 

Council  of  the  United  States  to  the  Uni-  necessity  for  labor  as  a  means  of  liveli- 

versal  Congress  of  Women,  held  under  hood,  she  turned  to  public  work  for  occu- 

the  auspices  of  the  French  Government  pation  and  solace.     She  has  been  for  a 

in  connection  with  the  Exposition.      In  number   of   years    State    Regent   of   the 

1891-2  she  visited  most  of  the  countries  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 

of  Europe,  conferring  with  many  promi-  and  belongs  to  the  Colonial  Dames  and 

nent  people  in  the  interest  of  the  Con-  the   Society  of  the   ''  Mayflower."     She 

gresses  to  be  held  during  the  Columbian  was  president  of  the  State  Suffrage  Asso- 

Exposition.    In  1897  she  was  delegate  to  ciation  for  several  years  and  was  an  ac- 

the  Congress  of  the  Canadian  Council  in  tive  worker  and  large  contributor  in  the 

Halifax,  and  in  1898  to  the  one  held  in  campaign  for  a  constitutional  amendment 

Ottawa.     In  July  of  that  year  she  pre-  in    1896.     As  president  of  the  Century 

sided  over  the  International  Executive  in  Club  and  various  other  societies  in  San 

London,    and   in    August   went   to    The  Francisco  she  has  wielded  a  strong  in- 

Hague  to  assist  in  forming  the  National  fluence,  while  her  many  private  benefac- 

Council  of  Holland.     In    1900  she  was  tions  have  earned  for  her  the  warmest  ap- 

sent  as  commissioner   from  the  United  preciation.     Her  home  is  a  social  center 

States   to  the   Paris   Exposition.      Mrs.  and  is  filled  with  beautiful  souvenirs  of 

Sewall  has  assisted  in  the  founding  of  her   travels.     Last  summer   Mrs.    Swift 

over  fifty  clubs  of  women,  and  of  men  journeyed  from  San  Francisco  to  Dres- 

and  women,  and  has  held  ofiice  in  many  den  to  attend  the  international  executive 

national   associations   in   this   and    other  meeting  preparatory  for  the  approaching 

countries.    As  an  organizer  and  executive  Congress ;   in   February  she  came   from 

officer  she  is  equaled  by  few  women  and-  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Indianapolis  to  pre- 

surpassed   by    few   men.      She   was   ap-  side  over  the  Executive  for  the  United 

pointed  by  the  Governor  to  represent  In-  States  to  select  the  delegates  and  transact 

diana  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  in  other  business,  and  now  she  is  en  route 

1884-5  and  the  Columbian  in  1893.     She  for  Berlin. 

holds  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  North-  The  American  delegation  will  be- 
western  University,  and  has  been  for  headed  by  that  veteran  stateswoman, 
over  twenty  years  principal  of  the  large  Susan  B.  Anthony,  eighty-four  years  old 
and  celebrated  Girls'  Classical  School  of  last  February.  At  the  London  Congress 
Indianapolis,  which  is  not  outranked  as  a  not  one  of  all  the  world's  eminent  women 
college  preparatory  institution.  Mrs.  received  such  an  ovation  as  did  Miss  An- 
Sewall  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  thony.  None  present  will  ever  forget 
Collegiate  Alumnae  Association,  and  has  that  night  in  Queen's  Hall  when  three  or 
written  a  number  of  books  and  articles  four  thousand  people  rose  to  their  feet 
on  educational,  literary  and  reform  sub-  with  cheers  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs 
jects.  ^  as  the  grand  old  woman  of  America  came 
The  United  States  will  be  represented  to  the  front  of  the  platform.  There  were 
at  the  Berlin  Congress  by  the  President  more  than  one  social  function  given  for 
of  its  National  Council,  Mrs.  Mary  Wood  her  which  were  considered  by  the  host- 
Swift,  of  San  Francisco,  two  delegates,  esses  too  exclusive  for  any  delegate  or 
and  alternates  for  the  three.  Each  coun-  speaker  to  be  invited.  When  all  was 
try,  large  or  small,  is  allowed  but  two  ended  and  faces  were  turned  homeward, 
delegates,  thus  securing  an  equal  rep-  Miss  Anthony  said,  "  Now,  girls,  you  will 
resentation  for  all.  Mrs.  Swift  was  the  have  to  manage  the  Berlin  Council  in 
wife  of  the  Hon.^  John  F.  Swift,  one  of  1904  without  me."  And  here  she  is  look- 
the  prominent  citizens  of  California,  who  ing  forward  to  it  with  just  as  much  in- 
was  honored  with  many  high  offices.  He  terest  and  pleasure  as  any  woman  who 
was  Minister  to  China,  and  died  while  will  attend,  longing  for  the  sea  voyage, 
Minister  to  Japan.  Mrs.  Swift  had  trav-  as  she  is  an  excellent  sailor,  and  expect- 
eled  extensively  with  her  husband,  spend-  ing  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  of  delegate  and 
ing  six  years  at  one  time  in  foreign  coun-  speaker.  There  has  been  much  anxiety 
tries,  and  at  home  had  found  interest  and  among  the  German  Council  lest  she  might 
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ties  of  civilized  life.  And  they,  in 
turn,  at  the  sight  of  her  face  and 
the  touch  of  her  hand,  will  be  thrilled 
with  new  inspiration  and  courage  to 
toil,  to  persevere,  to  conquer. 

The  other  delegate  is  Mrs.  Kate 
Waller  Barrett,  of  Washington,  D. 
C,  vice-president  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  United  States.  Mrs. 
Barrett  is  known  on  two  con- 
tinents through  her  labors  as  gen- 
eral   superintendent   of   the   Florence 


REV.   ANNA   HOWARD   SHAW 
President  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association 

not  be  able  to  come,  as  they  are  very 
desirous   that   their  people   shall    see 
this  great  emancipator  of  women.     It 
has  been  more  than  half  a   century 
since    Miss    Anthony    went    to    her 
first  convention,  and  she  has  wielded 
the  gavel  at  more  of  them  than  any 
woman  who  ever  lived.     She  laid  it 
down  at  the  National  Suffrage  Con- 
vention  in   1900,  when  her  eightieth 
birthday  was  celebrated,  and  was  made 
Honorary  President ;  but  she  still  takes 
the  keenest  enjoyment  in  attending  such 
gatherings,  watching  the  modern  woman 
preside  with  fine  parliamentary  skill,  and 
listening   to   women   lawyers,   ministers, 
physicians    and    educators    discuss    the 
questions  of  the  day  with  all  the  power 
and  grace  of  the  trained  orator.     She  re- 
members that  the  first  and  the  bitterest 
fight  which  she  and  the  other  pioneers 
had  to  make  was  that  for  the  recognition 
of  woman's  right  to  speak  from  the  pub- 
lic platform ;  the  second   was  to  secure 
their  admission  into  the  professions  and 
industries.    And  so  at  this  World's  Con- 
gress in   Berlin  her  heart  will  overflow 
with  pride  and  thankfulness  as  she  greets 
those  who  have  come  from  far  and  near 
to  represent  woman's  part  in  all  the  activi- 


MRS.    IDA    HUSTED    HARPER 

Crittenden  Missions,  established  nearly 
twenty  years  ago  by  a  wealthy  citizen  of 
New  York  in  memory  of  a  daughter.  As 
the  wife  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Luke's  Cathe- 
dral in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Mrs.  Barrett  was 
revered  and  loved  for  her  philanthropic 
work,  and  in  order  better  to  minister  to 
the  sick  and  needy  she  took  a  college 
course  and  degree  in  medicine.  She  is  a 
woman  of  fine  intellect  and  remarkable 
executive  ability,  and  after  her  husband's 
death,  a  number  of  years  ago,  the  founder 
felt  that  in  her  he  had  found  the  one 
woman  of  all  the  world  fitted  in  every 
respect  to  assume. charge  of  the  Critten- 
den Missions  for  unfortunate  women. 
These  now  number  66,  in  this  and  other 
countries,  and  care  annually  for  about 
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4,000  girls,  finding  permanent  homes  for 
them  and  extending  continued  protection. 
The  National  Headquarters  and  Training 
School  for  those  who  are  placed  in  charge 
of  these  Missions  arc  in  Washington,  un- 
der Mrs.  Barrett's  direct  supervision. 
She  has  studied  methods  of  rescue  work 
in  most  of  the  European  capitals  and  in 
Japan,  China  and  Mexico,  and  she  fre- 
quently visits  the  Missions  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  making 
personal  inspection  of  their  work.  Mrs. 
Barrett  was  delegate-at-large  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  At- 
lanta Exposition  in  1895,  was  sent  abroad 
to  represent  its  interests,  and  was  also  a 
representative  of  philanthropic   work  at 


MRS.   HANNAH   G.   SOLOMON 
President  National   Council   Jewish   Women 

the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900.  She 
founded  a  medical  college  and  train- 
ing school  for  nurses  in  the  South, 
and  inaugurated  and  built  a  Home  for 
Women,  where  an  average  of  fifty 
women  and  children  are  constantly 
cared  for.  She  is  a  strong  writer  and 
eloquent  speaker,  and  among  many 
expressions  of  commendation  from 
prominent  of^cials  is  a  cordial  and 
sympathetic  letter  from  Presi'dent 
Roosevelt.    . 


The  alternate  for  Mrs.  Barrett  is  Mrs. 
Hannah  G.  Solomon,  of  Chicago,  founder 
and  president  of  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women.    She  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee  of   Religious    Congresses    during 
the  World's  Fair  in   1893,   representing 
the  Jewish  women  of  the  United  States 
and   organizing  a  very  successful   Con- 
gress.    Out  of  this  was  formed  the  per- 
manent association,  now  numbering  10,- 
000  members,  of  which  she  has  been  con- 
tinuously elected  president.     Its  objects 
are  a  study  of  Jewish  history  and  litera- 
ture, and  practical  work  in  philanthropy, 
education  and  civics.    It  conducts  manual 
training   and   industrial   schools,   kinder- 
gartens,   mothers'    and    children's    clubs^ 
circulating  libraries,  reading  rooms, 
free  baths,  employment  bureaus  and 
many   other   lines    of    public   work. 
This  Council  contributed  $10,000  in 
money  and  supplies  to  the  Spanish- 
American  War.     Mrs.  Solomon  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Illinois 
Federation   of  Women's   Clubs  and 
its  vice-president,  is  an  active  worker 
in     the     Chicago     Woman's     Club, 
chairman     of    one    of    the    charity 
bureaus    of    the    city,    and    widely 
known  for  her  effective  public  work. 


FRAU   MARIE    STRITT 

President    of   the    National   Council    of   Women    of 
Germany 
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The  alternate  for  Mrs.  Swift,  the  presi-  she  has  no  superiors.     To  an  attractive 

dent,  is  the  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  of  presence  and  a  rich,  musical  voice,   she 

Philadelphia,   president  of   the   National  adds  every  art  of  oratory,  and  carries  her 

Woman    Suffrage  Association,  and   fre-  audience   through    the   entire   gamut   of 

quently    called    "  the    feminine    Demos-  emotions.      Altho    commanding    a    high 

thenes."      Dr.   Shaw  was  born  in  Eng-  price,  she  contributes  probably  half  of  her 

land,  but  has  lived  in  the  United  States  time  to  the  reforms  in  which  she  is  so 

since  early  childhood.     She  holds  three  deeply   interested.      She  has   held   many 

college  degrees,  having  been  graduated  official   positions,    is  an  able  parliamen- 

in  Michigan,  then   from  the  theological  tarian,  an  ideal  presiding  officer,  and  as 

department   of    Boston    University,    and  delegate  to  the  International  Council  in 

afterward  from  its  medical  college.     She  London,  in  1899,  was  a  strong  factor  in 

studied  medicine  in  order  that  when  she  securing   for   the  United   States   several 

carried   spiritual   help    to   the   poor   and  measures  of  vital  concern. 


unfortunate  she 
would  thus  be  able 
also  to  minister  in- 
telligently to  their 
physical  necessities. 
She  was  greatly 
disappointed  after 
having  been  grant- 
ed a  degree  by 
a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Theological 
College  to  be  re- 
fused  ordination 
by  the  General 
Conference  of  that 
Church.  Finally  she 
was  ordained  by 
the  Protestant 
Methodist  Church 
and  had  charge  of 
one  parish  on  Cape 
Cod  for  seven 
years.  Meanwhile 
she  had  lectured 
extensively  in  Bos- 
ton and  other 
cities,  and  her  fame 


MRS.    KATE    WALLER    BARRETT 

General   Superintendent  Florence  Crittenden 
Missions 


Miss  Anthony's 
alternate  is  her 
biographer  and 
literary  co-worker, 
Mrs.  Ida  Husted 
Harper. 

In  addition  to 
those  here  men- 
tioned a  number  of 
the  most  promi- 
nent women  in  the 
United  States  and 
Canada  will  at- 
tend the  Congress 
as  speakers.  This 
is  by  far  the  larg- 
est organization  of 
women  in  exist- 
e  n  c  e  ,  numbering 
seven  or  eight  mil- 
lion members. 
Twenty-three 
countries,  extend- 
ing entirely  around 
the  globe,  will  send 
their  most  repre- 
sentative women  to 


as  a  speaker  extended  until  it  became  evi-  this  great  convocation  to  tell  what  their 
dent  that  she  would  have  to  give  countrywomen  are  doing  and  saying  and 
up  the  lecture  work  or  the  min-  thinking  at  this  beginning  of  the  twen- 
istry.  She  was  deeply  interested  in  tieth  century.  The  Council  of  1899  pro- 
temperance,  woman  suffrage  and  other  duced  such  an  awakening  in  Great  Brit- 
public  questions,  and  at  last,  moved  ain  that  it  never  has  resumed  its  slumber- 
by  the  earnest  insistence  of  friends  ing  attitude  toward  the  possibilities  of 
and  her  own  conscientious  judgment,  she  woman.  It  is  highly  amusing  for 
decided  to  enter  the  lecture  field.  There  those  who  study  modern  tendencies 
are  not  many  Sundays,  however,  in  which  and  just  a  little  alarming  to  contemplate 
she  does  not  fill  the  pulpit  wherever  her  the  effect  of  this  approaching  invasion 
engagements  have  taken  her,  and  few  upon  the  deeply  rooted  traditions,  prej- 
ministers  in  the  entire  country  can  so  stir  udices  and  customs  of  the  German 
the  hearts  of  a  congregation.  It  is  not  Empire, 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  as  a  speaker  Washington,  d.  c. 
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Canada  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

At  last  the  Canadian  Dominion, 
libeled  abroad  for  so  many  years  as  a 
region  of  snow  and  ice,  inhabited,  ac- 
cording to  the  notion  of  the  average 
householder  in  the  English  provincial 
town,  by  a  race  of  mixed  white  and  In- 
dian blood,  has  had  justice  done  to  her 
by  an  Englishman  who  has  lived  long 
enough  in  Canada  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  people  and  record  their 
life  and  progress.  Mr.  Bradley  had  pre- 
viously familiarized  himself  with  certain 
periods  of  Canadian  history,  and  in  his 
study  of  Wolfe  and  his  volume  on  "  The 
Fight  with  France  for  North  America  "* 
had  made  some  preparation  for  his  latest 
book.  But  his  Canada  in  the  Twen- 
tieth Century*  is  an  intimate  social 
study,  a  faithful  representation  of  actual 
conditions,  and  affords  a  sympathetic 
insight  into  the  aims  and  ambitions  of 
Canadians  which  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
the  new  importance  which  the  Dominion 
has  attained  in  the  mother  country.  The 
author  declares  his  belief  in  a  still  more 
accentuated  British  interest  in  Canada  in 
the  near  future,  as  his  countrymen  do  not 
yet  fully  realize  how  great  is  the  leap 
forward  in  every  particular  that  the  Do- 
minion has  taken  in  the  last  five  years, 
and  how  immeasurably  her  horizon  has 
broadened. 

It  is  convenient,  further,  to  indicate 
the  scope  of  the  work  by  mentioning 
some  things  which  it  does  not  attempt. 
Political  forecasts  and  party  strife  are 
ignored;  opposing  views  of  the  tariff 
are  passed  over,  and  altho  the  author 
sometimes  reveals  his  free  trade  sympa- 
thies, he  in  nowise  presses  them  unduly 
upon  the  reader's  attention.  Instead  of 
a  statistical  and  political  exhibit,  such  as 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  gave  in  his  ''  Problems 
of  Greater  Britain,"  Mr.  Bradley  writes 
of  the  social  life  and  manners,  the  build- 
ings and  farms,  the  natural  resources,  the 
historic  associations  of  the  older  Cana- 
dian cities,  and  discusses  with  great  mi- 

♦Canada  in  the  Twentieth  Century.     Bu  A. 
G.  Bradley.     New  York  :  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.     $4.00. 


nuteness  and  sound  sense  the  requirements 
and  propects  of  intending  British  settlers. 
Nor  does  he  forget  the  beauty  and  at- 
tractiveness of  certain  Canadian  districts 
to  the  tourist.  He  hopes,  and  we  echo 
the  hope,  that  the  city  of  Quebec  will 
never  grow  prosperously  smoky  in  in- 
dustry at  the  expense  of  its  beauty  and 
the  flavor  of  its  old-world  interest.  He 
points  out  the  value  of  Canada  to  the 
sportsman ;  the  fishing  to  be  had  in 
Quebec,  the  game  in  British  Columbia, 
and  he  touches  upon  the  measures  taken 
to  preserve  and  increase  the  resources  of 
the  Dominion  in  this  respect. 

It  is  one  limitation  of  the  book  that  it 
is  written  exclusively  for  Englishmen, 
and  many  questions  which  would  be  sug- 
gested if  a  broader  viewpoint  were  taken 
are  neglected.  The  annexation  question, 
imperial  federation,  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's preferential  tariff  scheme  do  not 
figure  among  the  discussions;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  author's  reference 
to  American  settlers  in  the  Northwest. 
They  are  declared  to  be  the  very  best 
settlers  in  that  region,  having  a  peculiar 
combination  of  nerve,  buoyancy  and  en- 
terprise which  no  other  immigrant  pos- 
sesses. There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
danger  of  political  change  wrought  by 
what  is  often  called  the  American  in- 
vasion, for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
"  invader "  is  too  urgently  bent  upon 
raising  big  crops  or  acquiring  valuable 
live  stock  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
and,  moreover,  finds  the  laws  to  be  prac- 
tically the  same  as  in  the  Western  States, 
only  better  administered.  The  author  ad- 
mits that  it  is  impossible  to  value  too 
highly  the  infusion  of  dash  and  initiative 
contributed  by  the  settler  from  the  West- 
ern States. 

Compared  with  previous  British  books 
on  Canada — those  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
and  Goldwin  Smith  excepted — this  vol- 
ume is  remarkably  accurate.  True,  the 
author  does  state  somewhere  that  Sack- 
ville-West,  the  British  Ambassador  to 
Washington,  was  recalled  at  the  request 
of  President  McKinley ;  but  that  is  not 
a  Canadian  matter,  and,  besides,  it  is  a 
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venial  offense  compared  to  the  grave 
mistakes  constantly  made  by  British 
writers  on  America.  We  commend  the 
book  heartily  to  those  interested  in  Can- 
ada as  a  country  with  an  assured  future 
to  be  developed  partly  by  American  en- 
terprise and  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
conformity  with  American  ideals. 


In  Famine  Land 


* 


Dr.  Scott's  book  is  welcome,  as  it  cor- 
rects  the  tendency  of  the  unthinkinof  to 

*  In  Famine  Land.  By  Rev.  J.  E.  Scott,  Ph.D.. 
S.  T.  D.,  Chairman  M.  E.  Mission  Relief  Commit- 
tee, Rajputana.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York 
and  London.      $2.50. 


sum  up  the  Land  of  the  Sindhu  as  they 
would  the  United  States  or  the  British 
isles.  The  work  is  not  only  a  portrayal 
of  a  famine  stricken  country  as  seen  by 
the  author  in  1899- 1900,  but  a  good  pic- 
ture of  ]ndia  past  and  present.  It  is  re- 
markable how  the  note  of  optimism 
sounds  throughout  the  darkest  pages, 
"  One  half  the  world  does  not  know  how 
the  other  half  lives,  it  is  said,"  writes  Dr. 
Scott ;  "  but  recent  events  have  shown 
that  one  half  has  been  interested  in  keep- 
ing many  millions  of  the  other  half 
alive." 

A  summary  of  famines  in  India  pre- 
pares the  reader  for  the  story  of  the  awful 


From  "  lu   Famine   J.aiul.'"      Copyright,   11»04.   by    J.  E.  Scott 
Harper  &  Brothers,  publishers 
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visitation  of  1899- 1900.  ^^  partial  census 
taken  in  March,  1901,  gave  the  following: 
returns,  but  what  the  actual  mortality 
was  it  seems  impossible  to  find  out : 
Ajmir-Merwara,  66,000;  Berar,  144,- 
000;  Central  Provinces  States,  177,000; 
Hyderabad,  362,000;  Baroda,  464,000; 
Bombay  proper,  627,000;  Central  Prov- 
inces, 938,000;  Bombay  States,  1,167,- 
000;  Central  India  States,  1,816,000; 
Rajputana,  2,175,000.  The  death  rate  in 
the  native  states  was  shocking,  the  Vice- 
roy putting  it  in  one  district  as  high  as 
15.21  per  thousand.  At  Broach  the 
monthly  rate  rose  from  2.96  per  thousand 
in  October,  1899,  to  24.83  in  May,  1900. 
In  the  Panch  Mahals  the  rate  for  the 
same  month  of  May  was  46.60  per  thou- 
sand;  in  Kaira,  21.07;  i"  Ahmedabad, 
24.00. 

The  unprecedented  amount  of  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  was  spent  by  the  state 
and  several  hundreds  of  thousands  were 
contributed  directly  by  the  people  of 
America,  while  Germany,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Emperor,  sent  a  liberal  dona- 
tion. 

Accounts  of  suflFering  in  Bhartpur, 
laipur,  Phalera,  Kuchawan,  Merta,  Bi- 
kanir,  Ajmir,  Kishangarh  and  a  trip 
through  famine  lands  are  unutterably 
thrilling  and  horrifying.  To  starvation, 
at  the  worst  stage  was  added  an  outbreak 
of  cholera.  Missionaries  and  officials 
doubled  their  labors,  endeavoring  to  keep 
the  natives  from  breaking  camp  and 
spreading  disease  throughout  the  Empire. 
But  with  all  their  work  one-half  of  India 
became  a  great  charnel  house.  The  au- 
thor writes  thus  of  the  scenes :  "  The 
genius  of  a  Raphael  or  a  Dore  and  the 
pen  of  a  Dante  would  be  needed  to  do 
justice  to  the  spectacle.  It  will  never 
fade  from  memory." 

With  the  lessons  of  the  famine  he  con- 
eludes  his  work.  It  is  shown  that  human- 
ity is  subject  to  misery  of  this  sort  and 
how  helpless  the  Indian  peoples  seem  to 
be  under  such  visitations.  Natural  law 
is  irrevocable  and  the  natives  should  plan 
to  meet  and  handle  such  calamities.  Ef- 
fort ought  to  be  made  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  physical  environment,  lessen 
their  expenditure  and  increase  their  sav- 
ings. Above  all,  he  affirms  that  there 
should  be  in  districts  where  famines  are 
common  an  extended  system  of  tanks, 
lakes,  canals  and  railways,  so  that  food 


supplies  could  be  maintained  and  trans- 
l^orted  expeditiously  to  the  needy. 

Sir    Mortimer.       By    Mary    Johnston.       New 
York  :   Harper  Bros.,  ii.50. 

This  is  a  story  of  Elizabethan  days, 
when  knight  errantry  had  taken  the  form 
of  commercial  errantry,  and  when  the 
greatest  nobles  of  England  were  admirals 
and  captains  of  pirate  fleets  that  swept 
the  Spanish  main  in  search  of  treasure 
ships.  The  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of 
the  hero  of  such  an  expedition  comprise 
this  volume.  The  plot  is  simpler  than 
that  of  the  average  historical  novel,  and, 
altho  Miss  Johnston  is  famous  for  the 
sword  play  of  her  fancy,  there  is  no 
formal  duelling.  The  fighting  is  on  a 
larger  scale,  depicted,  of  course,  with  a 
woman's  munificent  ideas  of  blood  and 
courage.  And  only  those  who  have 
some  practical  knowledge  of  the  battle- 
field will  be  able  to  detect  the  hazy  un- 
reality of  the  engagement  between  the 
English  adventurers  and  the  Spanish  gar- 
rison at  Nueve  Cardoba,  so  fiercely  do 
these  brave  phantoms  rush  to  meet  one 
another  upon  the  "pallid  hillside."  In  real 
life,  however,  it  would  have  been  little 
more  than  a  blood  splashed  pageant,  in 
which  there  was  more  harmony  of  color 
than  dignity  of  action.  Here,  at  length. 
Sir  Mortimer  is  captured  by  the  Spanish 
Governor,  tortured,  and  made  to  believe 
that  during  the  period  of  unconscious- 
ness he  divulged  the  plans  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  betrayed  his  countrymen  to  their 
death.  The  remorse,  disgrace  and  retri- 
bution of  this  proud  man  are  the  tragic 
features  of  the  story.  But  the  reader's 
interest  will  not  depend  so  much  upon 
the  progress  of  the  narrative  as  upon  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  told.  Miss  John- 
ston is  the  lady  minstrel  of  historical 
fiction  in  this  country,  and  her  literary 
style  reaches  its  highest  development 
along  the  lines  of  romantic  expression 
in  this  book.  Every  chapter  is  a  canto 
of  beautiful  sentences ;  every  character 
is  a  battle  hymn  in  armor,  a  manly  eleg7/ 
of  sorrowful  human  nature,  or  a  pretty 
maiden  pastoral  of  virtue  and  innocence. 
Never  were  mortals  so  decorated  with 
prose  laurels,  nor  the  scenes  of  their  ex- 
ploits so  etherialized  by  a  sunlit,  rose- 
tinted,  mist-veiled  imagination.  And 
that  which  the  author's  vivid  stvle  has 
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always  lacked  before  is  here  supplied  by 
the  tone  of  time.  The  splendor  of  her 
Colonial  romances  was  garish,  too  new 
to  be  altogether  accc])table.  There  were 
not  enough  long  shadows  from  the  past 
cast  between  us  and  the  virgin  greenness 
and  gayety  of  that  young  world.  We 
stood  too  close  to  her  canvas  in  point  of 
time  and  were  blinded  by  the  brilliance 
of  her  coloring.  But  the  story  of  Sir 
Mortimer  is  shaded  back  into  the  dark 
corners  of  history.  The  cobwebbed 
beams  of  old  taverns  shelter  it,  there  are 
long  perspectives  in  it  that  end  in  the 
white  glories  of  royal  palaces,  and  the 
sentences  in  which  it  is  told  fall  like  bars 
of  light  across  the  faded  tapestry  of  a 
gallant  age.  Occasionally  an  old  English 
word  is  spiced  in  like  literary  frankin- 
cense from  ancient  poesy.  And  from 
start  to  finish  there  is  the  consistent  illu- 
sion of  remoteness,  as  if  the  reader,  gaz- 
ing back  over  the  shoulder  of  time, 
beheld  fair  and  stern  visions  of  mere 
things  long  past.  Altogether  it  is  one 
of  the  most  beautifully  written  books 
that  has  appeared  recently,  without  be- 
ing in  any  other  way  remarkable. 

Singoalla.  A  Romance  written  in  Swedish  by 
Viktor  Rydberg  and  now  translated  into 
English  by  Alex.  Josephsson.  New  York: 
The  Grafton  Press,  ;^i.2  5 

This  charming  romance  of  \'iktor  Ryd- 
berg, which  is  now  presented  for  the  first 
time  to  the  English  reading  public  in  a 
well  done  translation,  is  a  stirring  tale  of 
gypsy  spells  and  enchantments,  of  monas- 
teries pillaged  by  night  and  skirmishes  by 
day,  and  of  love  and  heroic  exploits.  It 
deals  with  the  love  and  adventures  of  one 
Erland,  the  son  of  Sir  Maneskold  (Moon- 
shield),  who,  when  a  young  man  of  about 
eighteen,  meets,  in  the  forest  surrounding 
his  father's  castle,  Singoalla,  the  daughter 
of  the  gypsy  chieftain  whose  tribe  has 
made  its  camp  nearby,  and  he  falls  pas- 
sionately in  love  wtih  this  strange  maiden 
with  the  dark  skin  and  the  flashing  eyes 
and  the  tangle  of  red  beads  around  her 
neck.  He  asks  her  to  meet  him  the  next 
day  at  the  same  place,  but  she  answers 
him  that  never  will  they  meet  again,  and 
disappears  in  the  woods.  A  year  rolls 
around,  when,  one  morning,  a  mighty 
creaking  of  wagons,  tramping  of  horses 
and  cracking  of  whips  is  heard  in  the 
forest — the      gypsies      have      returned. 


Among  them  Erland  recognizes  Singo- 
alla, more  beautiful  than  before.  How 
he  goes  through  the  gypsy  mariage  cere- 
mony with  Singoalla  which  makes,  tliem 
man  and  wife;  how  the  monastery  is  pil- 
laged of  its  golden  and  silver  vessels  by 
this  band  of  gypsies  ;  their  pursuit  by  Sir 
Maneskold  and  his  men,  who  discover  in 
the  nick  of  time  before  making  a  charge 
upon  the  marauders  that  Erland  is  held  as 
hostage  by  them  for  their  safe  conduct ; 
how  lie  is  brought  back  to  the  castle  de- 
lirious and  sick  unto  death  from  a 
poisoned  drink  administered  to  him  by 
the  gypsies;  his  slow  recovery  and  the 
rising  hatred  in  his  breast  of  Singoalla, 
whom  the  prior  leads  him  to  believe  is 
responsible  for  the  poisoned  drink :  his 
final  reconcilation  with  Singoalla  after 
her  many  years  of  wandering  through 
many  lands  with  Assim,  the  mortal  enemy 
of  Erland  and  the  rival  but  unsuccessful 
suitor  for  her  hand,  whom,  she  constantly 
spurns,  now  her  faithful  slave  and  pro- 
tector despite  her  cold  indifference,  and 
how  at  last  the  golden  and  silver  vessels 
of  the  monastery  are  restored  to  their 
place  again;  all  this  and  more  we  must 
leave  the  reader  to  discover.  It  is  just 
such  a  book  as  one  loves  to  read  of  a 
stormy  winter's  eve  before  the  open  fire, 
with  the  crackling  and  spluttering  of  the 
logs  to  keep  one  company.  The  illus- 
trator, Carl  Larsson,  has  admirably 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  story,  and  his 
illustrations  really  illustrate. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Soul  and  Other  Essays. 

By  Thomson  Jay   Hudson,  Ph.D  ,  LL  D. 

Chicago:    A.    C'   McClurg  &    Co.,    1904. 
^1.20  net. 

To  those  familiar  with  Dr.  Hudson's 
previous  books  this  posthumous  work 
presents  no  new  doctrine,  fortunately. 
The  volume  of  essays,  previously  pub- 
lished in  various  magazines,  shows  the 
application  of  the  author's  well-known 
pseudo-scientific  beliefs  to  sundry  prob- 
lems, with  extremely  satisfactory  results 
so  far  as  the  author  is  concerned — or  the 
reader  comfortably  endowed  with  appre- 
ciation of  the  humorous.  The  book  mav 
be  heartily  commended  to  workers  in 
biological  and  psychological  science.  It 
will  afford  them  relaxation.  The  effect, 
however,  upon  the  non-scientific  public 
is  to  be  questioned.  Dr.  Hudson  has 
such  a   generous  way  of  evoking  self- 
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evident  (  !j  propositions,  with  constant 
appeal,  none  the  less,  to  experiment  and 
the  logic  of  research,  that  the  general 
reader  is  either  convinced  of  the  legiti- 
macy of  his  conclusions  or  else  alienated 
from  all  psychological  research.  In  fact, 
the  unqualified  way  in  which  Dr.  Hud- 
son takes  unto  himself  the  support  of 
the  "  new  psychology  "  must  have  a  bad 
effect  upon  those  who  know  little  of 
modern  psychological  method  and  are 
not  aware  that  there  are  new  psychol- 
ogies and  new  psychologies.  Conserva- 
tive science  has,  no  doubt,  recognized 
sensory  and  motor  automatisms  as  evi- 
dence of  greater  psychical  complexity 
than  former  psychologists  dreamed  of; 
but  it  is  a  far  call  from  such  recognition 
to  the  conception  of  a  dual  mind;  par- 
ticularly, when  the  so-called  "  subjective 
mind  "  has  perfect  memory,  reasons  by 
perfect  deduction,  possesses  telepathic 
powers  and  an  intuition  that  is  akin  to 
omniscence.  Conformably  to  present 
thought-fashion.  Dr.  Hudson  calls  Evo- 
lution to  the  support  of  his  doctrine  with 
most  startling  results,  as  set  forth  in  the 
initial  and  name-essay  of  the  volume. 
One  learns  how  the  subjective  mind,  ex- 
isting ''  independently  of  any  specialized 
organ  whatever,"  has  controlled  the 
•process  of  evolution  through  the  omnis- 
cence of  instinct. 

The    Commuters.     By    Albert   Bigelow  Paine 
New  York:  J.  F.  Taylor  8c  Co.     $1.50. 

Albert  Bigelow  Paine  has  written  more 
interesting  and  original  books  than  "  The 
Commuters,"  which  both  in  theme  and 
treatment  suggests  other  books  of  "  com- 
muter "  and  "  garden "  genres.  The 
amount  of  fiction  which  the  country  and 
suburban  home  with  its  garden  has  sup- 
plied is  worthy  of  a  special  chapter  in 
modern  histories  of  literature.  As  for 
Mr.  Paine's  book,  it  is  the  story  of  a 
family  who  are  tasting  for  the  first  time 
the  ''  delights  "  of  a  country  home.  It 
tells  of  all  the  tribulations  which  accrue 
from  house  repairing  and  house  furnish- 
ing; it  speaks  of  the  many  petty  incon- 
veniences which  the  "  suburbanite  "  suf- 
fers, not  omitting  the  servant  question, 
and  it  fairly  sings  the  delights  of  country 
life  and,  of  course,  of  the  garden.  More 
than  this,  it  gives  a  view  into  the  charac- 
ter of  such  charming  individuals  as  ''  The 


Little  Woman,"  '*  The  Precious  Ones," 
and  "  The  Tiny  Small  One."  Reduced 
to  its  elements,  the  story  is  really  a  text- 
book for  those  who,  working  in  the  city, 
would  live  in  the  country.  It  is  a  code, 
telling  them  what  to  do  and  what  not  to 
do. 

A  Little  Tragedy  at  Tien-Tsin.  By  Frances 
Aymar  Mathews.  New  York:  Robert 
Grier  Cooke. 

There  is  plenty  of  color  in  Frances 
Aymar  Mathews'  book.  Tho  its  title 
suggests  China,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  just 
five  of  the  fourteen  stories  which  it  con- 
tains, tho  by  far  the  best  of  them,  have 
to  do'  with  that  country ;  the  remaining 
nine  are  laid  in  various  lands  and  climes. 
It  may  be  said  of  this  collection  of  short 
stories  that  the  ideas  contained  in  all  of 
them  are  distinctly  fresh  and  original  and 
that  the  treatment  is  on  the  whole 
worthy.  If  they  do  not  rise  to  great 
hights,  they  do  not  sink  to  mediocre  lev- 
els. The  author  just  misses  doing  the 
big  thing  by  striving  to  do  the  unusual 
and  the  striking.  Her  stories  therefore 
lack  that  inevitability  seen  in  the  work 
of  such  an  artist  as  Du  Maupassant. 
They  are  interesting  and  in  a  way  they 
have  atmosphere,  but  they  do  not  carry 
the  conviction  which  forces  a  reader  to 
remember  them  through  the  years  with 
the  vividness  of  an  actuality. 

The  Woman's  Library.  New  York :  E.  P. 
Dutton^&  Co.     Six  vols.,  $1.50  each. 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  series  of 
eminently  sane  and  practical  books  ad- 
dressed to  women  we  find  an  interesting 
symposium  on  Education,  especially  that 
given  in  colleges  for  women.  The  stand- 
point is  English,  and  the  life  described 
is  that  led  by  women  students  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford.  Information  as  to 
the  fees  required,  the  expense  of  living 
in  the  residential  colleges,  the  examina- 
tions to  be  passed,  and  the  social  life  of 
women  students  in  England  is  of  value, 
and  it  is  not  readily  accessible  elsewhere. 
Articles  in  other  volumes  a^e  helpful  to 
mothers.  On  the  "  Practical  Care  of 
Children  "  is  by  a  physician,  on  "  Nurs- 
ing In  and  Out  of  Hospital  "  by  a  trained 
nurse,  "  The  Ethical  Training  of  Chil- 
dren "  by  an  expert  in  that  line,  and  all 
are  full  of  wise  suggestions.    The  fourth 
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volume  discusses  *'  Arts  and  Crafts  "  in 
an  eminently  practical  way.  Women's 
clubs  can  do  no  better  than  to  invest  in 
this  Library. 

Literary    Notes 

Latham's  Dictionary  of  Names,  Nick- 
names and  Surnames  of  Persons,  Places  and 
Things  (E.  P.  Button,  New  York,  $1.50),  is  a 
handy  book  of  reference  for  pubHc  and  pri- 
vate libraries. 

"The    Great    Awakening    of    1740,"    by 

Rev.  F.  L.  Chapell  (American  Baptist  Publish- 
ing Society),  is  an  interesting  study  of  the 
history  of  the  revivals  of  the  last  century  in  this 
country  and  England. 

....The  Reciter's  Treasury  of  Verse,  Se- 
rious and  Humorous,  compiled  by  Ernest  Pert- 
wee  (E.  P.  Button,  New  York,  $1.50)  contains 
775  well-selected  recitations,  old  and  new,  and 
is  prefaced  with  a  discussion  of  the  art  of 
speaking. 

. ..  .Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  New  York,  pub- 
lish a  very  neatly  printed  pocket  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  and  Psalms  in  the  American 
Revised  Version.  The  volume  is  only  3^  x 
4^  inches  in  size,  in  limp  binding,  the  prices 
ranging,  according  to  the  material,  from  30 
cents  to  $2.75. 

....Recent  numbers  of  "The  Worth  While 
Series,"  published  by  Crowell  &  Co.  (New 
York,  30  cents),  include  "Mary  of  Bethany" 
and  "  The  Face  of  the  Master,"  by  J.  R.  Miller ; 
"  A  Sailor  Apostle,"  by  Frank  T.  Bullen;  "  The 
Poet's  Vision  of  Man,"  by  J.  W.  Powell; 
"  How  to  Be  Self-Supporting  at  College,"  by 
J.  M.  Lee,  and  "  Meditations,"  by  Joseph  Roux. 

.  ..  .Telling  the  character  by  the  handwriting 
is  quite  as  amusing  and  quite  as  reliable  as 
using  the  bumps  on  the  head  or  the  lines  on 
the  hand  for  the  same  purpose,  and  one  wish- 
ing to  take  up  the  subject  will  find  detailed 
directions  for  the  practice  of  this  method  of 
divination  in  "  What  Handwriting  Indicates. 
An  Analytical  Graphology,"  by  John  Rexford 
(Putnam's,  $1.25). 

....  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  sup- 
plement the  fragmentary  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
Sunday  school  lessons  by  some  manual  on  the 
Bible  as  a  whole.  One  of  the  most  useful  of 
such  books  which  has  come  to  our  attention  is 
the  Advanced  Lessons  on  the  Books  of  the 
Bible  with  Relation  to  their  Place  in  History, 
published  by  the  Pilgrim  Press  (Boston,  50 
cents).  The  historical  setting  and  circum- 
stances of  composition  of  each  book  are  given, 
and  its  purpose  explained,  with  references  and 
topics  for  deeper  study. 


Pebbles 

Philadeli'hia's  slowness  seems  to  be  a 
standing  joke. — University  of  Pennsylvania 
Punch  Bowl. 
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In 

What 

days 

would  she 

long 

say    if    sh'? 

ago  (in 

saw     girls 

the    six- 

to-day with 

ties   you 

skirts 

know)    when 

clutched 

grandma 

so  tight- 

went walking 

ly  they 

she    held 

all 

her     skirts     so. 

look 

this 

way : 
— Inland   Printer. 

Swiftly  the  wonders  are  gathering  where 
The    proud    city    stands    by    the    Father    of 
Waters ; 
Soon  we  shall  gladly  be  traveling  there 
With  our  wives  and  our  wondering  sons  and 
fair   daughters. 
The  tom-tom   ere   long   will  be  heard   on   the 
"  Pike," 
They  are  getting  things  fixed  to  send  thrills 
coursing  through  us : 
Soon  the  glad  people  may  pack  up  and  strike 
The   trail    for   Saint   Looey — or   is   it    Saint 
Loois  ? 

The  wonders  are  coming  from  distant  Japan, 

The  sultans  are  sending  their  loveliest  lulus ; 
Descendants  of  moguls  from  far  Hindustan 
Will    parade    down    the    "  Pike "    with    big, 
barefooted  Zulus. 
Zuleima,  Fatima  and  Selma  will  peer 

From  behind  their  frail  lattices  as  we  pass 
through ;  we 
Will   soon  be  assembling  from   far  and   from 
near 
In  gala  Saint  Loois — or  is  it  Saint  Looey? 

The    ladies    will    squeal    and    clutch    madly    at 
space 
As  the  camels  on  which  they  have  seats  be- 
gin rising; 
Ten  thousand  wild   sounds  will  be  filling  the 
place, 
We  shall  see  wondrous  things  of  man's  clever 
devising, 
But  the  most  superb  thing  to  be  done  by  the 
Fair, 
Which     is     splendidly     planned     to     impart 
knowledge  to  us, 
Will   result   if  mankind   may  at   last  find   out 
there 
If  the  town  is  Saint  Looey  or  merely  Saint 
Loois. 

— Chicago  Record  Herald. 


Editorials 


The    Western     Union    and    the  with  the  company's  share  of  the  pool- 

p      1    Y)  room  crimes. 

rooi    KOOms  j^^  trustees,  or,  rather,  their  Execu- 

"  It  is   a   moral   question,"   says   Mr.  tive   Committtee — for  the   trustees   meet 

Jerome,  *'  and  not  a  legal  one,"  which  he  only  three  or   four  times  a  year — have 

puts  hard  at  the  conscience  of  the  direct-  published  a  statement  on  the  matter  that 

ors    of   the    Western    Union   Telegraph  is  far  from  satisfactory.     They  say  that 

Company.    The  gambling  evil  has  had  a  the  company  "  will  not  knowingly  permit 

tremendous  growth  of  late  years,  espe-  its  facilities  to  be  used  for  any  unlawful 

cialy  in  connection  with  the  races.    These  purpose ;  "  that,  further,  it  will  withdraw 

are  carried  on  every  day  in  the  year,  not  its  service  of  race  reports  from  any  pool 

out  of  love  of  sport,  but  to  provide  oppor-  rooms  that  the  Commissioner  of  Police 

tunities  for  gambling.    Pools  on  the  races  will  specify  as  unlawful ;  and,  further,  it 

have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  lottery  will  hereafter  give  racing  news  only  to 

tickets,  and  they  are  just  as  bad,  and  just  such  applicants  as  will  promise  not  to  use 

ao  illegal.    And  yet  they  exist.  it  for  pool-room  purposes. 

How  shall  we  abolish  them  ?  The  way  If  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
that  would  first  occur  to  any  one  is  Western  Union  think  this  will  satisfy  the 
through  the  police.  They  exist  for  the  moral  sense  of  the  public  they  are  greatly 
very  purpose  of  closing  illegal  resorts,  mistaken.  A  man  who  plans  to  break  the 
But  the  police  do  not  do  it ;  they  find  it  laws  will  break  his  word ;  his  promise  not 
more  profitable  to  let  them  stay  open,  to  use  the  service  for  pool-room  purposes 
They  say  they  cannot  get  the  evidence  is  not  worth  a  rush.  To  put  the  burden 
on  which  to  convict.  We  do  not  accept  on  the  Commissioner  of  Police  is  of  a 
the  excuse.  Once,  for  a  month,  Boss  piece  with  his  attempt  to  put  the  blame 
Croker  shut  up  every  pool  room  in  New  on  the  Western  Union.  They  do  well 
York,  and  the  police  can  do  it  just  as  to  say  that  they  "  will  not  knowingly  per- 
well.  They  now  and  then  dramatically  mit  its  facilities  to  be  used  for  any  un- 
raid  some  small  card  or  wheel  den,  which  lawful  purposes,"  but  that  is  precisely 
depends  on  no  outside  service,  but  none  what  they  have  knowingly  done  and  are 
of  the  principal  racing  pool  rooms  have  still  doing  for  money,  being  paid  an  extra 
ever  been  disturbed  by  the  police.  price,  for  aiding  a  felony.  Captain  God- 
But  there  is  another  way,  and  this  dard  went  to  them,  told  them  he  wanted 
Police  Commissioner  McAdoo  and  Mr.  to  start  a  pool  room,  was  directed  to  the 
Jerome  and  Captain  Goddard  are  telling  proper  racing  news  department,  and 
us.  made  the  agreement  without  difficulty, 
The  fifteen  or  twenty  racing  exchanges  just  as  the  big  pool  rooms  do  which  pur- 
in  this  city  get  their  reports  of  the  races  vey  their  news  by  telephone  to  the  two 
by  telegraph,  and  distribute  them  by  tele-  or  three  hundred  minor  pool  rooms,  the 
phone  to  minor  resorts.  If  they  cannot  sort  which  the  police  select  for  occasional 
get  reports  they  cannot  exist.     Now  Mr.  dramatic  closing. 

Jerome  says  that  it  is  the  moral  duty  of  If  the  Western  Union  really  loves  the 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  laws  well  enough  to  refuse  profits  from 
to  refuse  to  serve  the  men  who  use  the  breaking  them,  it  should  do  more  than  it 
service  to  commit  a  felony.  If  this  com-  here  promises.  It  should  not  give  special 
pany  serves  them  knowingly,  it  is  aiding  favors  to  pool-room  patrons.  It  should 
and  abetting  a  felony.  What  it  does  in  refuse  to  rush  their  news  ahead  of  the 
New  York  it  does  all  over  the  country,  messages  of  private  patrons.  It  should 
It  is  in  partnership  with  criminals,  and  its  not  open  offices  at  race  tracks  to  be  con- 
directors  are  the  guilty  men,  and  its  ducted  in  the  interests  of  felons.  It 
stockholders    are    enriching    themselves  should  refuse  to  run  secret  wires  down 
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chimneys    to    conceal    the    evidences    of  great  strengthening  of   moral   sentiment 

felonious    resorts.       It    should    conduct  on  the  subject  of  gambling. 

its  business  in  a  way  to  make  illegal  acts 

difficult  instead  of  easy.     Then  we  mav 

begin  to  believe  that  it  really  desires  to  Women    as    Prone rtv 

earn  honest  money.  ^        ^ 

Why  do  we  join  with  Mr.  Jerome  in  Southern  juries  that  acquit  murder- 
this  attack  upon  the  Western  Union?  crs  on  the  ground  that  a  gentleman 
Not  because  it  is  more  guilty  than  the  should  not  be  punished  for  vindicating 
gamblers  or  the  pool-room  men  or  the  his  ''  honor,"  are  not  the  only  bulwarks 
police,  but  because  it  is  easier  to  get  at  of  barbarian  ethics  in  this  country.  It 
the  company.  The  whole  thing  can  be  appears  that  we  have  juries  of  like  mind 
stopped  by  killing  it  there.  Egyptian  in  the  Empire  State, 
kings  loved  to  picture  their  enemies  with  In  a  town  on  the  Hudson  River,  the 
a  thousand  heads  and  bodies  united  in  a  seat  of  a  famous  college  for  women,  lived 
single  neck,  over  which  the  king  held  his  a  man  who  suspected  his  wife  of  conduct 
sword.  Such  a  decapitation  will  be  ac-  not  to  his  liking.  He  obtained  a  letter 
complished  if  the  large  telegraph  and  that  she  had  written  to  her  lover,  ap- 
telephone  companies  shut  off  their  pointing  a  meeting  at  a  hotel.  After 
service.  Besides,  the  directors  are  sup-  reading,  he  sealed  and  posted  it.  At 
posed  to  be  honorable  men.  high  in  the  appointed  time,  he  appeared  at  the 
esteem  in  the  churches  and  in  philan-  hotel,  and,  surprising  his  wife  with  her 
thropy.  They  are  Oliver  Ames,  John  admirer,  he  deliberately  shot  the  man 
Jacob  Astor,  William  D.  Bishop,  Wil-  dead.  Indicted  for  murder  he  was  tried 
iiam  L.  Bull,  Thomas  F.  Clark,  Robert  before  a  jury  of  twelve  married  men. 
C.  Clowry,  John  K.  Cowen,  Chauncey  The  facts  were  proven,  and  the  jury  has 
M.  Dej3ew,  Thomas  T.  Eckert,  Louis  oronounced  him  "  Not  Guilty." 
Fitzgerald,  Henry  M.  Flagler,  Edwin  We  have  no  doubt  that  thousands  of 
Gould,  Frank  J.  Gould,  George  J.  Gould,  men,  yes,  hundreds  of  thousands,  in  this 
Howard  Gould,  Edward  H.  Harriman,  State  and  throughout  the  United  States. 
James  H.  Hyde,  Morris  K.  Jesup,  approve  this  verdict,  even  exult  in  it. 
Charles  Lanier,  Charles  Lockhart,  John  They  feel  intensely  upon  the  subject  of 
J.  Mitchell,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Russell  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  any  "  in- 
Sage,  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  C.  Sidney  Shep-  vasion  "  of  a  husband's  "  rights,"  and 
ard,  Samuel  Sloan,  James  Stillman,  John  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  in 
T.  Terry  and  J.  B.  Van  Every.  These  vindication  of  their  own  masculine 
are  the  men  whom  the  public  will  hold  honor  they  would  themselves  commit 
responsible  as  abettors  of  felony,  partners  homicide. 

with  thieves,  if  this  service  is  not  speedily  To  all  such  men,  and  to  all  others  that 

stopped  wherever  possible.    We  are  glad  in   some  degree   sympathize  with  them, 

to  see  that  Chauncey  Depew  and  Jacob  we  have  a  serious  word  to  say.     Your 

H.  Schiff  have  said  that  this  must  stop,  view  of   these   matters,   gentlemen,   you 

Now  one  word  further.  It  is  not  sim-  sincerely  regard  as  enlightened  and  high- 
ply  these  men,  some  of  them  supposedly  minded.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  survival  of  bar- 
very  good  men,  who  will  be  proved  guilty  barism,  and  if  the  world  ever  becomes 
of  hypocrisy  if  they  continue  to  demand  really  enlightened  it  will  be  condemned 
the  profits  of  crime  to  fill  their  pockets,  but  unequivocally. 

also  those  journals  which  denounce  them  This  proposition  we  maintain  on  two 

and    which    lament    the    prevalence    of  grounds. 

gambling,  and  mourn  over  clerks  gone  The  first,  of  course,  is  that  civiliza- 
astray  because  they  "  played  the  r^aces,"  tion  cannot  tolerate  private  vengeance, 
while  thev  also  fill  columns  oi  their  space  hov^ever  great  its  provocation.  The  sub- 
with  the  racing  news  simply  to  attract  stitution  of  the  feud  or  vendetta,  sys- 
and  accommodate  gambling  patronage,  tematically  conducted  by  clansmen,  for 
All  are  tarred  with  the  same  stick.  The  individual  revenge,  marks  the  first  ad- 
racing  columns  and  the  racing  editions  vance  of  mankind  from  the  lowest 
are  a  disgrace  to  our  press.    We  need  a  savagery     toward     the     higher     social 
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order  of  barbarism.  The  substitution 
of  an  orderly  legal  procedure  for 
the  vendetta  marks  the  further  ad- 
vance from  barbarism  to  civilization. 
Every  lapse  from  this  procedure  is  a 
retrogression.  It  is  treason  to  the  ra- 
tional conscience,  and  a  surrender  to 
pithecanthropomorphic  passion. 

No  thoughtful  American  can  follow 
the  daily  news  without  sorrowfully  ad- 
mitting that  we  are  becoming  indifferent 
to  these  lapses  from  civilized  conduct, 
and  that,  even  now,  they  are  a  menace 
to  our  whole  social  order.  To  condone 
private  vengeance  is  to  lend  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  illegally  disposed  of  every 
social  rank,  from  the  striker  who  throws 
bricks  to  the  millionaire  who  betrays  a 
trust.  It  is  to  encourage  every  form 
of  violence,  from  the  mobbing  of  a  scab 
to  the  burning  alive  of  an  unconvicted 
felon. 

The  second  ground  on  which  we  de- 
fend our  proposition  is  one  that  prob- 
ably is  not  so  generally  conceded  by  the 
general  consent  of  men  that  think 
straight  on  most  subjects,  but  it  will  not 
be  disputed  by  many  who  have  attained 
to  enlightened  views  of  the  relations  of 
man  and  woman.  The  verdict  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  jury  declares  by  implica- 
tion that  a  wife  is  a  kind  of  property, 
morally  if  not  legally  a  chattel,  whose 
husband  owns  her  in  a  conventionally 
moral  sense,  very  much  as  in  a  legal 
sense  he  might  own  a  cow. 

We  assume  that  readers  of  The  In- 
dependent are  intelligent  enough  to  dis- 
criminate between  any  apology  for 
scandalous  behavior,  which  we  do  not 
make,  and  an  assertion  which  we  do 
make,  that  in  a  civilized  community  a 
husband  has  no  moral  right  to  interfere 
with  his  wife's  conduct  by  other  means 
than  advice  and  persuasion  until  she 
commits  a  breach  of  the  peace ;  and  no 
moral  right  then  to  interfere  by  other 
means  than  an  outsider  might  lawfully 
employ.  The  laws  of  civilized  States 
afford  relief  and  redress  to  a  husband 
whose  wife  has  broken  her  marriage  con- 
tract. Failure  to  fulfill  the  marriage  con- 
tract does  not  give  to  the  injured  party 
a  right  to  retaliate  by  fraud,  deceit  or 
violence,  any  more  than  failure  by  a 
vendor  to  deliver  promised  goods  gives  to 
the  vendee  a  right  to  break  and  enter  the 
premises  of  the  delinquent. 


The  real  moral  question  involved  can 
be  answered  by  any  honest  and  clear 
thinking  man  by  means  of  a  simple  test. 
Turn  the  case  around,  and  suppose  the 
husband  to  be  the  offender  and  the  wife 
the  injured  party.  Under  these  circum- 
stances a  jury  would  act  rightly  in  ac- 
quitting a  wife  charged  with  murder,  if 
it  were  convinced  that  her  reason  had 
been  destroyed  by  emotional  excitement. 
Would  any  jury  knowing  a  good  deal 
about  the  habits  of  men  justify  an  of- 
fended wife  in  deliberately  ''  vindicat- 
ing "  with  gunpowder  her  right  of  prop- 
erty in  her  husband's  affections?  Re- 
duced to  this  form  the  question  be- 
comes  sardonic. 

In  a  civilized  community  the  relations 
of  man  and  wife  must  be  those  of  mu- 
tual love  and  confidence.  The  notion 
that  husband  or  wife  in  any  sense 
"  owns  "  the  other,  must  be  given  up, 
along  with  other  notions  that  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  ages  of  barbarism. 
When  love  and  confidence  cease  to  exist, 
moral  decency  and  the  law  of  the  land 
demand  that  the  disagreeing  parties  shall 
conduct  themselves  toward  each  other  as 
they  would  conduct  themselves  toward 
other  persons.  When  an  aggrieved  hus- 
band, instead  of  honorably  telling  his  wife 
that  he  has  discovered  her  altered  state  of 
mind,  and  agreeing  with  her  what  their 
relations  thenceforward  shall  be,  takes 
the  case  into  his  own  hands,  without  her 
knowledge,  to  deal  with  in  any  arbitrary 
fashion,  legally  or  illegally,  he  shows 
that  in  his  secret  heart  he  regards  a  wife 
not  as  a  morally  responsible  personality 
— a  human  equal — but  as  a  possession. 

There  will  be  fewer  dissatisfied  and  de- 
linquent wives  when  there  are  fewer 
husbands  who  regard  wives  in  a  bar- 
barian wav. 

Connectlonalism 

We  suppose  that  a  large  part  of  our 
readers  do  not  know  what  the  word 
connectionalism  means.  It  is  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  bond  of  union  which  holds 
the  churches  of  a  denomination  together, 
and  is  especially  used  by  denominations 
of  the  Methodist  type.  Yet  more  spe- 
cifically, it  means  the  system  which  is  the 
center  within  the  circle  of  their  bond  of 
union — namely,  that  by  which  pastors 
are  assigned  to  their  churches,  so  that 
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every  minister  will  have  a  church  and 
every  church  a  minister.  Connectional- 
ism  is  different  from  Episcopacy,  for 
one  Methodist  denomination  may  have 
bishops  and  another  none,  but  if  it  has 
any  system  which  assures  churches 
against  vacancies  and  ministers  against 
non-employment,  this  is  substantial  con- 
nectionalism. 

Now  the  question  of  connectionalism 
is  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  com- 
plete union  in  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant negotiations  between  denominations, 
whether  in  this  country  or  in   Canada. 

For  example,  in  Canada  the  Metho- 
dists, who  have  no  bishops  there,  the 
Presbyterians,  who  are  the  leading  de- 
nomination in  wealth  and  social  pres- 
tige, and  the  Congregationalists  are  plan- 
ning for  consolidation.  A  conference 
of  forty  representatives  of  these  denomi- 
nations, officially  appointed,  met  a  few 
days  ago  in  Toronto,  to  plan  for  such  a 
union,  which  all  agreed  was  much  to  be 
desired.  The  Methodists  had  already 
some  years  ago  formed  a  union  of  sev- 
eral minor  bodies.  The  conference 
agreed  that  the  time  had  come  for  unit- 
ing the  three  denominations  in  one  body, 
but  they  did  not  devise  any  plan  of 
union.  They  simply  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  the  respective  general  bodies,  ask- 
ing them  to  appoint  committees  to  per- 
fect a  plan.  But  this  was  clear,  that  it  is 
chiefly  connectionalism  that  stands  in 
the  way,  not  merely  the  Presbyterian 
variety,  which  is  simply  a  government, 
but  the  Methodist  kind,  which  puts,  or 
may  put,  a  minister  over  a  church,  if 
not  against  its  will,  at  least  over  its  will ; 
for  this  is  the  kind  of  authority  which 
a  church  most  feels,  and  a  kind  with 
which  Congregationalists  are  not  fa- 
miliar, holding  as  they  do  that  no  body 
of  churches  has  any  absolute  authority 
over  any  local  church.  It  will  be  very 
interesting  to  learn  how  the  committees 
will  meet  this  difficulty,  for  they  are  very 
anxious  that  the  union  should  take 
place. 

It  is  this  connectionalism  that  is  the 
chief  difficulty  which  delays  complete 
union  between  the  Methodist  Protest- 
ants, the  United  Brethren  and  the  Con- 
gregationalists in  this  country,  and  com- 
pels them  at  present  to  halt  at  the  half- 
way house  of  a  close  federation.  The 
two  former  denominations  have  a  svstem 


of  connectionalism  to  which  they  are 
much  attached,  while  the  Congregation- 
alists enjoy  fellowship  enough,  but  admit 
of  no  authority  by  which  any  bishop,  or 
superintendent  or  committee  can  assign 
ministers  to  churches.  And  yet  Congre- 
gationaHsts  confess  that  their  own  lib- 
erty leads  to  long  intervals  of  churches 
without  ministers  and  ministers  without 
churches,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of 
both.  The  connectional  system  also  has 
its  disadvantages  in  that  it  is  generally 
connected  with  a  limited  term  of  pas- 
torate, and  sometimes  gives  offense  to  a 
church  which  receives  a  pastor  it  does 
not  want. 

It  is  a  very  serious  question,  which 
needs  solution,  whether  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment by  conference  or  presbytery 
over  the  local  church  can  be  made  con- 
sistent with  its  independent  freedom. 
Congregational  churches  do,  as  Presi- 
dent Perry,  of  Marietta  College,  says  in 
The  United  Brethren  Review,  through 
fellowship,  all  that  other  churches  do 
through  their  ecclesiastical  courts,  but 
they  do  it  by  consent  rather  than  by  obe- 
dience. This  is  clear,  that  Church  union 
must  come  under  the  law  of  Hberty 
rather  than  of  compulsion.  May  it  not 
be  possible  either  for  the  connectional 
system  to  be  permissive,  so  that  those 
churches  that  choose  may  employ  it  to 
secure  pastors ;  or  that  those  confer- 
ences that  prefer  the  system  shall  adopt 
it,  while  those  that  prefer  to  assert  their 
independence  of  it  can  do  so?  Certainly 
the  evil  of  pastorless  churches  is  a  seri- 
ous one  from  which  the  connectional 
denominations  are  delivered ;  and  we  do 
not  see  why  Congregationalists  or  Pres- 
byterians or  Baptists  should  not,  while 
maintaining  their  liberty,  if  they  choose, 
make  use  of  committees  to  place,  if  not 
to  impose,  pastors  over  such  vacant 
churches. 

Captain  Mahaii 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan 
has  written  a  number  of  essays  on  topics 
more  or  less  connected  with  it,  notably  in 
Collier  s  Weekly  and  the  London  Times, 
and  most  recently  in  the  New  York  Sun  ; 
the  last  one  dealing  with  "  The  Proba- 
bility of  the  Survival  of  the  Battleship." 

We  are  unable  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
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that  Captain  Mahan's  reputation  may 
give  these  articles  a  weight  with  the  pub- 
lic which  their  character  docs  not  justify. 
The  discussion  by  a  naval  historian  of 
topics  as  remote  as  Asiatic  diplomacy,  the 
maneuvers  of  the  Hoer  War  and  the 
handling  of  armies  in  the  field  may  per- 
haps be  left  to  find  their  own  level.  But 
when  he  attempts  to  elucidate  strictly 
naval  problems,  the  case  is  diflFerent ;  for 
no  matter  how  far  they  may  be  removed 
from  the  purely  historical  retrospects  and 
deductions  which  have  gained  for  Cap- 
tain Mahan  his  high  distinction,  people 
will  assume  that  his  opinions  are  ex 
cathedra  and,  indeed,  the  last  word  of 
science  in  the  matter.  Where  this  is 
error,  and  where  that  error  may  ultimate- 
ly aflfect  the  naval  policy  of  the  country, 
it  is  something  to  guard  against. 

Captain  Mahan  retired  from  active 
service  in  the  Navy  about  eight  years  ago. 
With  modern  ships  he  has  had  no  prac- 
tical experience,  nor  as  a  naval  officer  did 
he  achieve  professional  prominence.  In- 
deed, when  he  exchanged  the  arduous  du- 
ties of  his  calling  for  the  literary  pursuit 
there  were  few  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
the  choice.  Despite  public  impression  to 
the  contrary,  he  is  not,  and  never  has  been, 
acknowledged  by  competent  naval  ex- 
perts as  either  a  consummate  tactician  or 
a  consummate  strategist.  There  are  many 
who  deny  his  title  to  be  considered  a  tac- 
tician or  strategist  at  all,  altho  these  will- 
ingly admit  his  ability  as  a  historian.  He 
served  upon  the  so-called  '*  Board  of 
Strategy  "  during  the  Spanish  War,  and 
for  a  time  apparently  dominated  the  cam- 
paign. He  shares  in  the  responsibility 
for  the  "  nervous  anxiety  "  and  vacillat- 
ing methods  which  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment replaced  that  assured  and  resolute 
grasp  of  the  situation  which  the  emergen- 
cies of  war  always  demand.  These  facts 
cannot,  of  course,  afifect  the  value  of 
opinions  if  based  on  sound  premises. 
They  suggest  none  the  less  that  it  is  time 
to  cease  regarding  Captain  Mahan  as  a 
naval  fetish  and  to  accord  to  his  strange 
divagations  no  more  weight  than  belongs 
to  the  reasons  which  he  may  offer  in  their 
support. 

Captain  Mahan's  discussion  of  the  bat- 
tleship question  in  the  New  York  Sun 
does  not  clarify  the  matter,  and  in  that  it 
suggests  a  false  issue  it  is  Hkely  to  mis- 
lead.   He  institutes  a  comparison  between 


the  battleship  and  surface  torpedo  boats 
upon  the  obviously  absurd  hypothesis 
that  the  latter  can  be  regarded  as 
ships.  He  dwells  upon  the  weakness  and 
unseaworthiness  and  other  well-known 
Imperfections  of  these  fragile  craft,  and 
as  a  matter  of  course  finds  them  as  ships 
far  less  formidable  than  the  armor-clad. 
He  apparently  sees  nothing  to  replace 
them,  save  an  imaginary  vessel  to  be 
rendered  "  immune  "  from  torpedo  attack 
by  the  simple  process  of  makinp-  her  draft 
of  water  less  than  ten  feet.  Where  he  got 
the  singular  misinformation  that  auto- 
mobile torpedoes  are  not  effective  save  at 
depths  of  ten  feet  and  over  is  past  con- 
jecture. The  fact  is  that  they  can  be 
adjusted  to  travel  under  water  at  any  de- 
sired depth  from  just  under  the  surface 
down  to  a  point  below  the  deepest  keel. 

Even  this  '*  immune  "  vessel  he  avers 
must  have  a  superstructure,  guns,  etc., 
and  thus  become  "a  target"  (what  ves- 
sel within  human  sight  does  not?),  and 
so  ''  you  come  at  once  again  on  the  high 
road  to  the  battleship,"  whence  he  con- 
cludes : 

"  It  will  be  impossible  to  contest  the  control 
of  the  sea  by  vessels  immune  by  their  draft 
from  torpedo  injury;  and  control  of  the  sea 
is  the  one  thing  needful." 

After  thus  discoursing  through  two 
columns  he  devotes  a  brief  ending  para- 
graph to  the  really  imminent  mattter  of 
the  offensive  use  of  torpedoes  by  the  bat- 
tleships themselves,  and  as  to  this  we  had 
better  quote  his  own  deduction : 

"  In  default  of  experience  only  a  careful  re- 
study  of  the  probabilities  of  gun  and  torpedo, 
not  by  technical,  but  by  military  experts,  can 
reach  a  safe  conclusion  as  to  their  relative 
values  considered  as  factors  in  the  armament 
of  battleships  and  this  again  must  be  deter- 
mined by  a  similar  study  of  the  tactics  imposed 
upon  fleets  by  the  two  weapons  in  their  pres- 
ent state." 

We  freely  confess  that  we  do  not  know 
what  this  means,  and  with  all  deference 
to  Captain  Mahan,  we  doubt  if  he  does 
himself. 

Without  going  into  the  battleship 
question,  which  the  criticism  of  Senator 
Hale  upon  the  battleship  as  obsolete  has 
now  prominently  brought  before  the 
country,  and  which  we  hope  more  fully 
to  discuss  hereafter,  it  may  suffice  to 
point  out  that  the  units  for  comparison  are 
not  the  battleship  and  the  torpedo  boat. 
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hilt  the  hattlcship  and  the  most  efficient 
type  of  vessel  differini^;'  therefrom  which 
naval  experts  at  the  present  day  may  be 
able  to  deduce  from  all  the  data  now  at 
hand. 

No  one  denies  the  necessity  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  sea,  altho  the  reasons  for  it, 
now  that  harbors  can  be  made  practically 
impregnable  and  blockades  of  very  doubt- 
ful tenability,  are  becoming  limited  to  the 
protection  of  commerce,  food-ships  and 
transports.  Nor  does  any  one  dispute  the 
fact — and  we  concede  that  we  are  ven- 
turing dangerously  near  to  Captain  Ma- 
han's  favorite  region  of  platitude — that 
the  control  of  the  sea  is  to  be  maintained 
by  ships.  But  whether  the  battleship  is 
obsolete  or  not  therefore  depends  upon 
whether  or  not  conditions  have  arrived 
which  demand  its  replacement  by  a  new 
type  of  sea-going  vessel,  just  as  the  bat- 
tleship itself  became  substituted  for  an 
earlier  type.  Is  such  a  new  and  better 
type  of  vessel  now  realizable?  In  the 
face  of  this  problem  the  ineptitude  of  ex- 
patiating on  the  weakness  as  ships  of  the 
mosquito  craft  which  have  no  function 
save  to  carry  torpedoes  within  range  of 
their  target,  or  on  the  amusing  and  mis- 
taken conceit  of  the  "  immune "  ship, 
needs  no  further  discussion. 

The  Orphic  utterance  about  torpedo 
warfare  at  sea  is  especially  confusing, 
since  it  conveys  the  impression  that  the 
subject  has  not  been  already  well  studied, 
and  is  not  attracting  the  intense  interest 
of  naval  experts  everywhere.  No  fact 
is  now  better  recognized  than  that  the 
naval  action  of  the  future,  instead  of  be- 
ginning with  guns  and  ending  with  tor- 
pedoes, will  begin  with  torpedoes  and 
end  w^ith  guns.  Nor  is  anything  plainer 
than  that,  in  this  same  action,  instead  of 
air  filled  with  projectiles,  there  will  be 
water  alive  with  torpedoes.  We  can  pro- 
ject automobile  torpedoes  now  from 
cruisers  and  battleships  over  distances 
between  two  and  three  thousand  yards, 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  before 
long  we  shall  be  able  to  do  so  over  four 
thousand  yards.  This  last  distance  is 
beyond  the  efficient  fighting  range  of  the 
guns.  Furthermore,  the  accuracy  of 
flight  of  the  torpedo  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  armor-piercing  shell.  Not  only 
can  approaching  fleets  now  deliver  their 
torpedo-fire  before  their  guns  can  come 


into  effective  play,  but  it  requires  nothing 
more  than  simple  mathematics  to  see  that 
when  two  squadrons  approach,  as  they 
must,  at  an  angle  with  the  usual  interval 
of  4CX)  yards  between  the  successive  ves- 
sels, torpedo  hits  can  be  counted  upon  in 
the  proportion  of  one  in  three.  When 
each  ship  so  fires,  as  she  can  easily  do  if 
properly  equipped,  not  one  but  half  a 
dozen  torpedoes  simultaneously,  a  great 
change  not  merely  in  the  coming  sea  fight 
but  in  the  vessels  which  wage  it  is  already 
within  sight.  We  have  already  made 
notable  advances  toward  rendering  the 
battleship  obsolescent.  That  it  is  already 
obsolete  is  doubtful,  and  Captain  Mahan's 
opinion  that  it  is  not,  which  he  certainly 
shares  with  most  naval  officers  who  have 
not  served  on  battleships,  may  be  al- 
together right ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
learn  from  his  present  argument,  and  it 
affords  no  support  to  his  conclusion. 

j« 
The  Cost  of  Living' 

Owing  chiefly  to  a  subsidence  of 
speculation  in  our  markets  and  a  loss  of 
activity  in  some  of  our  industries,  the 
cost  of  living — now  considerably  greater 
than  it  was  a  year  ago — will  be  an  issue 
in  the  political  campaign.  The  increase 
from  May  ist,  1903,  to  May  ist,  1904,  is 
shown  by  Dun's  index  number  to  have 
been  from  98.561  to  102.208.  In  a  bulle- 
tin issued  a  few  days  ago  by  Col.  Carroll 
D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  the 
changes  in  wholesale  prices  during  the 
last  thirteen  years  are  set  forth.  The  in- 
dex numbers  of  certain  commercial 
agencies  and  economic  authorities,  it 
should  be  understood,  have  been  pub- 
lished for  many  years  and  are  based  upon 
a  study  of  current  prices.  In  making  a 
just  average  and  reaching  the  result,  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  representative  com- 
modities that  enter  into  consumption  are 
considered,  in  quantities  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  their  relative  importance  and 
the  consumption  per  capita. 

Dun's  index  number,  for  example,  for 
May  1st  of  each  year  shows  an  advance 
from  72.455,  in  1897,  to  102.208  in  1904, 
or  an  increase  of  41  per  cent,  in  the  cost 
of  living  in  these  seven  years.  Brad- 
street's  calculations,  the  results  of  which 
are  indicated  in  another  way,  show  an  ad- 
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vance  from  6.51 19  on  July  ist,  1896,  to  was  dissolved  because  the  members  of  it 
9.0502  on  May  ist  of  this  year,  or  an  in-  could  not  agree.  The  price  of  standard 
crease  of  about  39  per  cent.  Colonel  Bessemer  ore  had  been  $4.50  per  ton ;  it 
Wright's  inquiry  ends  with  the  year  1903,  has  now  fallen  to  $3.  Declining  demand 
comparing  the  average  cost  of  living  in  for  iron  and  steel  products,  especially 
that  year  with  the  cost  in  preceding  years  noticeable  during  the  last  few  weeks,  af- 
and  with  the  average  for  the  ten  years  fects  the  entire  industry.  But  the  combi- 
cnding  in  1899,  which  he  calls  100.  It  nations  that  control  the  supply  of  finished 
shows  that  the  average  relative  prices  of  forms  of  various  kinds  insist  upon  main- 
all  the  commodities  considered  was  high-  taining  the  high  and  artificial  prices 
or  in  1903  than  at  any  time  in  the  pre-  which  they  were  able  easily  to  exact  in 
ceding  thirteen  years.  The  advance  since  better  times.  Buyers  wait  for  the  de- 
1897  was  from  89.7  to  113.6,  but  at  the  cline  which  they  believe  must  come.  This 
end  of  1903  a  rising  tendency  was  ob-  waiting  causes  dullness  and  even  idleness 
served.  The  cost  of  fuel  and  lighting  at  the  mills.  These  high  prices,  if  the 
showed  a  remarkable  advance,  being  goods  are  sold,  tend  to  keep  up  the  high 
higher  in  1903  by  49.3  per  cent,  than  the  cost  of  living;  failure  to  sell  the  goods 
average  for  the  decade  ending  with  1899.  decreases  the  employee's  power  to  buy  the 
For  refined  petroleum  the  increase  from  necessaries  of  life.  We  refer  to  the  combi- 
March,  1893,  to  December,  1903,  was  100  nations  that  control  the  output  and  the 
per  cent.  Colonel  Wright's  bulletin  fills  prices  of  steel  rails,  nails,  structural  steel, 
a  volume  of  more  than  100  pages.  The  plates,  rods,  wire  and  some  other  prod- 
index  numbers  to  which  we  have  re-  ucts.  It  is  folly  to  insist  upon  these  prices 
ferred  bring  the  statistics  down  to  date  now.  A  reduction  of  them  cannot  long 
and  include  some  expenses  of  the  average  be  deferred. 

family  that  were  not  within  the  scope  of  Such    prices,    in    other    industries     as 

his  investigation.  well   as   in   the   one   of   which   we   have 

The  causes  of  this  increase  of  the  cost  been  speaking,  served  in  times  of  greater 
of  living  are  many,  but  prominent  among  business  activity  to  provide  dividends 
them  has  been  the  maintenance  of  high  upon  inflated  capital.  They  were  sus- 
prices  for  certain  products  of  manufac-  tained  by  agreements,  by  the  tariff,  by 
ture  during  a  ''  boom  "  period  by  agree-  an  extraordinary  consumptive  demand, 
ments  and  combinations  designed  to  se-  and  in  part,  eventually,  by  increases  of 
cure  profits  that  would  yield  dividends  wages.  Some  who  assisted  in  determin- 
upon  watered  capital.  Successful  at-  ing  what  they  should  be  and  in  maintain- 
tempts  to  fix  and  maintain  such  prices  ing  them,  foresaw  that  they  could  not 
have  suggested  and  been  followed  by  forever  be  easily  obtained.  These  gen- 
increases  of  wages  that  have  added  to  tlemen  took  their  profits  and  withdrew, 
the  cost  of  production.  Thus  the  burden  One  of  them,  prominent  in  the  steel  in- 
of  higher  cost  of  living  has  been  much  dustry  at  Pittsburg,  voted  less  than  two 
lightened,  if  not  wholly  removed,  for  a  years  ago  at  a  stockholders'  meeting 
large  number  of  persons  so  long  as  the  upon  50,000  shares  of  Steel  Corporation 
demand  for  manufactured  products  con-  preferred  and  35,000  shares  of  the  com- 
tinued  to  be  exceptionally  strong.  By  mon  stock,  then  having  a  market  value 
many  persons  of  moderate  and  fixed  in-  of  nearly  $6,000,000.  He  died  a  few 
comes,  however,  the  burden  has  not  eas-  months  ago,  and  the  inventory  of  his 
ily  been  borne.  estate  now  shows  that  at  the  time  of  his 

The  condition  of  the  iron  and  steel  in-  death  he  held  only  300  shares,  valued  at 
dustry,  always  an  important  factor  in  the  $16,500.  We  presume  that  if  the  securi- 
situation,  illustrates  some  of  the  influ-  ties  owned  by  other  persons  still  living, 
ences  and  tendencies  that  must  be  con-  who  formerly  held  large  quantities  of 
sidered  in  any  study  of  this  question  of  Steel  Corporation  stock,  should  be  ex- 
prices  and  the  cost  of  living.  Last  week  amined  for  the  edification  of  the  public, 
the  price  of  Steel  Corporation  common  evidence  of  similar  foresight  would  be 
shares  fell  to  $8^,  and  that  of  the  pre-  disclosed.  But  the  control  of  this  com- 
f erred  shares  to  $51^^.  On  the  3d  inst.  i)any,  and  the  control  of  others,  is  still 
the  association  or  pool  by  which  the  price  vested  in  officers  who  prefer  high  prices 
of  iron  ore  has  been  fixed  and  maintained  that  are  out  of  date,  with  dwindling  busi- 
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ness,  to  prices  in  harmony  with  the 
times,  accompanied  by  a  brisk  revival  of 
demand. 

We  do  not  undertake  at  this  time  to 
consider  all  the  causes  of  the  greatly 
increased  cost  of  living.  But  we  believe 
it  is  true  that  the  arbitrary  advances 
made  and  sustained  in  certain  manufac- 
turing industries  have  tended  to  increase 
prices  in  other  fields  of  production  by 
direct  connection,  by  the  force  of  ex- 
ample, and  by  means  of  higher  wages 
that  have  increased  the  employee's  power 
to  buy  without  encouraging  him  to  be 
economical  in  his  expenditures. 

Partly  by  reason  of  this  increase  of 
wages  (which  has  not,  as  a  rule,  been 
granted  voluntarily  by  employers  and 
upon  their  initiative),  those  who  have 
sought  to  make  prices  high  are  now 
in  a  disagreeable  situation,  from  a 
political  point  of  view.  If  they  insist 
upon  maintaining  the  high  prices  that 
were  based  upon  a  suppression  of  com- 
petition at  home  and  a  prevention  of 
competition  from  abroad,  they  must  sub- 
mit to  a  restriction  of  output  that  will 
deprive  a  considerable  number  of  em- 
ployees of  work,  thus  exciting  their  hos- 
tility, and  must  expect  to  be  held  respon- 
sible in  some  measure  for  the  high  cost 
of  living.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  ad- 
just their  prices  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  market,  yielding  to  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  they  can  scarcely  expect 
to  do  business  profitably  without  cutting 
down  the  cost  of  production  by  reduc- 
ing wages.  Either  course,  so  far  as  or- 
ganized labor  is  concerned,  offers  some 
advantage  to  the  Opposition  in  politics. 

J» 

Hebrew  Charities 

In  the  coming  v^eek  there  will  be 
held  in  this  city  the  Biennial  Confer- 
ence of  Jew^ish  Charities.  The  occa- 
sion calls  to  mind  the  fact  that  He- 
brews take  care  of  their  own  sick  and 
Door,  without  burdening  the  public. 

There  are  about  600,000  Jews  in 
Greater  New  York ;  of  these,  a  pretty 
fair  statement  is  that  not  more  than 
10,000  are  well  to  do;  one-half  of  these 
are  rich,  and  out  of  these  a  few  thou- 
sand are  very  wealthy ;  less  than  a  hun- 
dred, at  a  rough  estimate,  are  million- 
aires. The  balance  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes — those  who  have  a  compe- 


tence with  small  industries  of  their 
own,  and  those  who  are  engaged  in 
fairly  well  paying  employment.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  rest  live  within  the 
limits  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Ghet- 
to," or  East  Side  of  the  city,  between 
the  Bowery  and  the  East  River. 

In  this  "  Ghetto  "  dwell  the  Russian 
and  Rumanian  immigrants,  driven 
here  by  oppression.  The  immigrants 
come  without  knowledge  of  our  coun- 
tary,  language,  or  material  conditions 
— half  of  them  old  people  and  half 
young  children.  From  an  American 
standpoint,  altho  most  of  them  can  read 
and  write,  they  are  not  much  more  than 
half  civilized.  These  10,000  Hebrews, 
therefore,  are  perpetually  confronted 
with  the  task  of  civilizing  and  Ameri- 
canizing these  arrivals,  of  educating 
their  children  and  fitting  them  for  citi- 
zenship and  of  supporting  this  immi- 
grant community  during  the  process  of 
evolution. 

This  gigantic  task  is  cheerfully  un- 
dertaken by  this  upper  10,000.  Some 
impression  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  will  be  gained  by  mentioning 
some  of  the  institutions  organized, 
maintained  and  entirely  conducted  by 
this  body  of  our  citizens. 

Churches  are  not  exactly  charity  or- 
ganizations ;   but   churches   they   must 
have,  and  there  are  about  425  temples 
and   synagogs   in    Greater   New   York, 
and  nearly  all  of  these  carry  on  regu- 
larly organized  charity  work.    The  two 
large  temples  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  the 
other  half  dozen   or  so  not   much   in- 
ferior in  size  on  other  avenues,  do  this 
on  a  large  scale.    The  smaller  synagogs 
all    have   benevolent    institutions   con-  • 
nected    with    them,    termed     Clievras, 
which  are  mutual  benefit  societies,  pro- 
viding for  the  poorer  members  in  sick- 
ness, paying  funeral  expenses  at  death, 
and  giving  more  or  less  important  pen- 
sions to  the  widows.     The  large  tem- 
ples and  synagogs  have  sisterhods,  on 
the  plan  of  the  King's  Daughters,  con- 
nected with  them.     They  are  divided 
into   districts   like   parishes,    and    look 
after  the   poor  of  that   neighborhood, 
providing  food,   clothing  and  employ- 
ment, looking  after  the  sick,  maintain- 
ing    kindergartens,     sewing     schools, 
mothers'   meetings,  and  giving  enter- 
tainments for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
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mothers  and  children  of  their  neighbor-  try  for  those  in  search  or  need  of  work, 

hoods.  They   have  a   complete  and   thorough 

But  this  is  only  incidental.     The  He-  system     of     investigation,     and     it     is 

brews  have  just   finished   a  three  mil-  through  the  United  Hebrew  Charities, 

lion    dollar    hospital   (the    Mt.    Sinai),  with   an   able   sociologist   at   its   head, 

with  their  own  money,  and  supported  that  the  well  to  do  Hebrews  of  New 

entirely  by  themselves,  altho  free  to  all  York  in  a  systematic  marmcr  take  care 

denominations   and   races.      With   this  of  their  poor. 

hospital    is   one   of   the   best   equipped  Then   there   is  the   monster   Educa- 

training    schools    for    nurses.       They  tional  Alliance,  which  is  a  whole  edu- 

have  two  other  new  and  large  hospitals  cational    and    philanthropic   institution 

in  this  city,  the  Beth  Israel,  downtown,  and  system  in  itself.     It  includes  kin- 

and  the  Lebanon,  uptown  ;  a  hospital  dergartens,  schools  for  the  study  of  He- 

for  consumptives  at   Bedford   Station,  brew,   sewing   schools,    music    classes, 

New  York ;  and  they  pay  large  sums  club  rooms,  an  auditorium  for  large  as- 

toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Hebrew  semblages,  a  free  synagog,  a  gymna- 

National   Home  for  Consumptives,  at  slum,   a   roof  garden,   lecture   courses, 

Denver.      They    maintain    a    lying-in  cooking  classes,  dressmaking  and  milli- 

hospital    and    an    infant    asylum ;    the  nery  classes,  classes  for  technical  and 

Montefiore    Home    for    Incurables,    a  applied  arts,  a  good  library,  a  reading 

large  building  in  138th  Street;  a  mag-  room,  an  information  bureau,  religious 

nificent  orphan  asylum ;  the  Sanitarium  schools,  a  dancing  hall,  a  social  room, 

for    Hebrew    Children,    at    Rockaway  an    employment   bureau.      Besides    all 

Park,  which  also  gives  tri-weekly  out-  these   opportunities   and   benefactions, 

ings     for     mothers     and     children    all  the  Alliance    provides    almost   nightly 

through  the  summer ;  also  a  home  for  and  on  Sundays  entertainments  of  all 

aged  and  infirm  Hebrews  in  this  City  kinds  and  description,  concerts,   read- 

of  New  York,  and  another  at  Yonkers.  ings,  tableaux,  and  provides  for  the  ap- 

But  we  have  no  room  for  the  whole  pearance  of  distinguished  speakers  and 

list.     We  can  only  mention  the  Young  lecturers,  native  and  foreign. 

Men's  Hebrew  Association,  with  a  fine  Lastly,    there    is    the    great    B'nai 

modern  building,  the  gift  of  Jacob  H.  B'rith    Order,    which,   besides   looking 

Schiff ;  a  theological  seminary,  a  new  after  the  needs  of  its  members,  provid- 

granite  building   (also  the  gift  of  Mr.  ing  for  them  in  sickness  and  pension- 

Schiff),    but    maintained    by    the    He-  ing  widows  and  caring  for  orphans  of 

brews,  with  a  large  corps  of  professors ;  deceased   brothers,   has    set    itself    the 

two  free  libraries,  the  Aguilar  and  the  task  of  looking  after  the  interests  of 

Maimonides ;     the    Baron    de    Hirsch  Hebrews     unfortunately    situated    all 

Home  and  Schools  for  girls,  where  they  over  the  world.     In  the  recent  unfor- 

are  taught  cooking  and  technical  arts,  tunate   Kishenef  massacre   it   was  the 

and  the   Baron   de   Hirsch   School   for  B'nai   B'rith  that   undertook   to  speak 

Boys,    and    dozens    of    technical    and  for  the  Hebrews  of  the  United  States  to 

other  schools.  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State, 

The  three  largest  and  most  impor-  with  a  view  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
tant  of  their  institutions  are  yet  to  be  condition  of  Hebrews  in  Russia, 
mentioned.  There  is  the  great  build-  The  foregoing  catalog  seems  rather 
ing  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  a  a  large  one  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
white  granite  structure,  the  gift  of  the  bers  and  even  to  the  wealth  of  the  He- 
late  Solomon  Loeb.  This  organization  brews  of  New  York  ;  for  whatever  pub- 
undertakes  to  do  the  charitable  work  lie  opinion  may  hold,  the  truth  is  that, 
of  the  entire  community  on  a  large  with  possibly  one  or  two  exceptions, 
scale,  and  all  smaller  associations  that  they  have  no  multi-millionaires  on  any- 
are  here  named  or  not  named  are  afifil-  thing  like  the  scale  to  be  found  among 
iated  more  or  less  with  it.  They  pro-  the  rest  of  the  community.  All  this 
vide  for  the  immigrant,  for  the  sick,  give  immense  charitable  and  educational 
clothes  and  foo.d  and  money  to  the  work  of  the  Hebrews  is  carried  on  out- 
poor,  find  employment  for  them  and  side  of  the  public  view  by  a  people  not 
secure  transportation  all  over  the  coun-  of    extraordinarily    great    wealth,    but 
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who  do  it  cheerfully,  p^ladly,  esteeming 

it  only  their   right  and   privilege,   and 

call  it  nothing  but  "  The  Fulfilling  of 

the  Law." 

.a 

„  --    The    most    sensational    life   of 

Henry  M.  1     1     • 

g      J         our  generation   was   ended   m 

the  death  of  Henry  M.  Stanley. 
Born  an  American  in  the  humblest  cir- 
cumstances, he  became  a  member  of  the 
English  Parliament.  An  impecunious  re- 
porter, he  achieved  wealth  and  inter- 
national fame.  He  was  the  most  remark- 
able explorer  of  the  century,  and  left  his 
name  forever  on  the  map  of  Africa, 
which  he  penetrated  and  traversed  again 
and  again,  both  for  adventure  in  finding 
Livingstone,  and  then  bringing  back  his 
body,  and  in  rescuing  Emin  Bey  against 
his  will.  The  man  who  revealed  the 
Kongo  River  and  the  great  lakes  to  the 
civilized  world,  and  really  created  the 
Kongo  Free  State,  in  his  tremendous 
marches  displayed  such  heroism  and  un- 
conquerable will  as  the  history  of  ex- 
ploration has  nowhere  else  recounted.  He 
was  vain  and  sensitive  to  criticism,  and 
he  just  escaped  that  degree  of  eminence 
in  character  which  would  have  secured 
his  body  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey.  A 
monument  there  must  suffice. 

The  Foreign  Policy     ^     principal      charge 

of  Republics  ^'?."?^V  ^^^'""^^  1^: 

publics  has  been  that 

they  cannot  hold  a  strong,  consistent  for- 
eign policy.  It  is  time  that  myth  should 
die,  for  the  United  States  and  France  are 
conclusive  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
From  the  day  that  Napoleon  III  made 
way  for  the  French  Republic  a  strong 
and  steady  policy  has  developed,  which 
has  resulted  in  creating  a  vast  imperial 
Power,  possessing  colonies  covering  al- 
most half  of  Africa  and  a  rich  and  en- 
larging sphere  in  Asia.  For  the  past 
fifteen  years,  as  those  most  prejudiced 
against  a  republic  must  admit,  no  Euro- 
pean monarch  has  had  a  policy  more  con- 
stant and  tenacious  than  that  of  France. 
The  alliance  of  France  with  Russia  when 
it  was  most  needed  has  been  follow^ed,  at 
the  right  time,  by  an  understanding  with 
both  England  and  Italy  which  not  only 
assures  peace,  but  controls  international 
aflFairs.  Equally  our  American  foreign 
policy    has    remained    unchanged,    sup- 


ported by  the  people  through  all  adminis- 
trations, ever  since  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  proclaimed,  and  it  has  controlled  this 
continent ;  and  Europe  has  discovered, 
since  our  war  with  Spain  and  our  part 
in  securing  an  open  door  in  China,  fol- 
lowing our  influence  in  the  developing  of 
Japan,  that  we  are  a  world  Power  of  the 
first  rank,  always  to  be  considered.  It 
will  finally  be  found  that  a  republic, 
whether  after  the  English  or  the  Ameri- 
can pattern,  is  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment for  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  af- 
fairs. 

„.  ,         r     The  other  day  the  Univer- 

Pictures  for      .         ^^  -^  .        . 

th    P    r     ^^^  Settlement  of  this  city 
opened  its  doors  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the   East   Side  for  a  free  loan 
exhibition    of   paintings.      During   the 
fourteen  days  of  the  exhibition  25,000 
visitors  came  to  see  the  pictures,  an  at- 
tendance  which   shows  that  the  poor 
will  gladly  patronize  such  an  exhibition 
if  it  is  held  in  their  neighborhood.   The 
preponderance  of  children  over  grown 
people  was  a  marked  feature  of  the  at- 
tendance,  reversing  the  usual   rule  in 
most  art  galleries.     Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
Head   Worker    of   the    Settlement,    in 
summing  up  the  results  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, declares  that  the  pictures  of  the 
nude  should  be  excluded  in  the  future, 
as  their  allegorical  meaning  is  not  un- 
derstood, also  that  pictures  without  life 
or  the  suggestion  of  life,  especially  land- 
scapes or  marines,  seem  to  awaken  no  in- ' 
terest.     Children  seem  to  demand  life  in 
pictures,  groups  representing  humorous 
or  homely  scenes,  such  as  '*  The  Village 
Musicians,"    the    "  Blacksmith    Shop  " 
or  "  Babyhood."     It  is  a  sad  commen- 
tary on  city  life  that  city  children  can- 
not respond  to  representations  of  na- 
ture   and    that   landscapes    and    water 
views    awaken    no    sympathetic    emo- 
tions.      Another    settlement    in    New 
York  has  recenth^  adopted  an  idea  for 
getting  pictures  into  the  homes  of  the 
people,  which  has  proved  popular  be- 
yond expectation.     Each  child  is  given 
a  picture  frame,  and  then  allowed  to  se- 
lect from  a  large  stock  a  picture  to  put 
in  it.     This  is  taken  home  and  kept  for 
a  week,  when  it  is  returned  and  another 
picture   substituted.      This   circulating 
picture  scheme  has  proved  to  be  as  pop- 
ular with  the  parents   as  with  the  chil- 
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dren,  and  it  is  so  simple  that  it  can  be 
adopted  everywhere  with  very  little 
trouble  or  expense. 

Teaching  History       ^^      ^^     not     OUr     lan- 
in  the  South  ^"^^e'  '}  ^s  the  indict- 

ment  drawn  against 
his  own  section  by  one  to  the  manor 
born,  which  we  quote  from  William  E. 
Dodd,  Professor  of  History  in  Ran- 
dolph-Macon College,  in  Virginia.  He 
is  discussing  the  difficulties  which  a 
teacher  of  History  meets  with  in  the 
South.  He  tells  us  that  teachers  are 
very  few.  In  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina and  South  Carolina  only  two  men 
give  their  entire  time  to  teaching 
History.  The  youth  that  come  to  col- 
lege have  almost  no  knowledge  of  his- 
tory. Half  of  an  incoming  class,  Vir- 
ginians at  that,  did  not  know  who  John 
Marshall  was.  But'  another  difficulty 
which  the  teacher  meets  is  thus  de- 
scribed : 

"  In  the  South,  and  particularly  in  the  older 
sections  of  it,  public  opinion  is  so  thoroughly 
fixed  that  many  subjects  which  come  every  day 
into  the  mind  of  the  historian  may  not  with 
safety  even  so  much  as  be  discussed.  To  sug- 
gest that  the  revolt  from  the  Union  in  i860 
was  not  justified,  was  not  led  by  the  most  lofty- 
minded  of  statesmen,  is  to  invite  not  only  criti- 
cism, but  an  enforced  resignation.  According 
to  Southern  public  opinion,  the  whole  race  ques- 
tion is  finally  settled  never  to  be  opened  again, 
and  in  matters  further  removed  from  the  field 
of  politics,  such  as  literature  and  art,  it  is 
extremely  dangerous  to  give  voice  to  adverse 
criticism  of  the  South's  attainments  in  the  past 
or  of  her  present  status.  ...  To  speak  out 
boldly  means  in  many  instances  to  destroy  one's 
power  of  usefulness.*    .     .     . 

"  To  make  conditions  worst,  our  grand  Con- 
federate camps  fear  that  what  they  call  *  false 
history'  may  be  smuggled  in  from  the  North, 
and  have  history  committees,  with  represent- 
atives in  every  Congressional  district,  whose 
business  is  to  keep  watch  and  put  out  of  the 
schools  any  and  all  books  which  do  not  come 
up  to  their  standard  of  local  patriotism.  .  .  . 
I  have  seen  the  very  best  books  we  have  in 
American  history  ruled  out  of  the  South  by 
these  committees  .  .  .  and  as  a  rule  the 
very  poorest  books  to  be  found  anywhere  are 
the  favored  ones  on  our  index  expurgatorius. 
The  Confederate  veteran  works  almost  as  great 
havoc  in  the  field  of  history,  tho  he  unquestion- 
ably does  some  good,  as  does  the  Union  veteran 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury." 

This   needs   no   comment;   it   only   re- 


quires recognition  that  the  academic 
freedom  may  be  demanded  and  recov- 
ered. "i1ie  South  Atlantic  Quarterly, 
from  which  we  quote  these  words,  is 
doing  much  for  this  cause. 

Religious  Liberty       Extremely      curious 
in  Europe  ^"^  interesting  is  the 

contract  just  read 
between  France  and  Germany  in  their 
treatment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Catholic  France,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Church,  is  driving  the  re- 
ligious orders  out  of  the  country  as 
relentlessly  as  the  Philippines  expelled 
the  Spanish  friars,  and  forbids  them  to 
carry  on  their  schools.  The  President 
of  this  Catholic  Republic  goes  to  Rome 
and  cannot  pay  a  visit  of  ceremony  to 
the  Pope.  But  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, when  he  goes  to  visit  the  King 
of  Italy,  pays  a  visit  of  extremely  cour- 
tesy to  the  Pope,  and  is  most  politely 
received.  He  goes  back  to  Berlin  and 
one  by  one  has  the  Falk  laws  against 
the  Catholic  Church  repealed,  until  now 
there  is  nothing  left  of  them.  The  Jesuits 
are  welcomed  back,  and  the  Emperor 
William  quite  enjoys  his  trip  to  Canos- 
sa.  So  now  the  three  happiest  coun- 
tries for  the  Catholic  religion,  the  three 
where  it  has  the  greatest  liberty,  are 
Germany,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  three  predominantly  Protestant 
countries,  while  the  three  countries  in 
which  the  Catholic  Church  feels  itself 
the  most  under  unwelcome  restraint 
are  Italy,  France  and  Spain,  three 
Catholic  countries.  Here  is  a  chance 
for  students  of  freedom  of  religious 
thought  to  draw  a  lesson. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion at  Hartford  Seminary  has  been  col- 
lecting religious  statistics  of  our  colleges. 
In  26  colleges  under  general  Congrega- 
tional control  it  records  982  members  of 
the  senior  class,  of  whom  nearly  600  are 
communicants  and  about  50  intend  to 
enter  the  ministry,  5  each  coming  from 
Amherst,  Colorado  and  Yale.  Of  the 
other  institutions  very  few  count  less 
than  half  the  seniors  as  communicants. 
Lehigh  having  40  out  of  90  seniors, 
Rutgers  15  out  of  46,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  300  out  of  680,  and  Uni- 
versity of  California,  90  out  of  225.    The 
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colleges  whose  senior  classes  promise  to  eral    thousand    armed    Armenians,    who 

supply  the   most  ministers   are   Gettys-  have  been  preparing  for  resistance  since 

burg,   15;   Princeton,   11;   University  of  the  massacres  of  1896.    They  have  found 

Pennsylvania,     Wesleyan,     and     Ohio  Russia  a  hard  foster-mother,  and  it  may 

Wesleyan,  10  each ;  Dickinson,  9;  Boston,  l^e  that  now,  as  the  report  goes,  they  are 

Brown,  Lafayette,  Lincoln  (Pa.)  and  De  nearly  wiped  out.     Will  not  France  and 

Pauw,  8  each.     The  prospect  is  not  un-  E'^s^land   intervene,  now   that  Russia   is 

hopeful.  oui  .^f  the  way? 

Massachusetts,  by  the  last  census,  has  We  have  thought  well  of  Dr.-  CranfiU, 
2,805,346  inhabitants ;  Louisiana  nearly  editor  of  the  most  widely  circulated 
half  as  many,  1,381,625.  Massachusetts  Baptist  paper  in  the  United  States,  but 
had  53,695  illiterates,  mostly  immi-  his  drawing  a  pistol  on  the  cars  upon  a 
grants;  Louisiana,  122,638,  mostly  na-  rival  Baptist  editor  quite  forbids  apology, 
tives.  The  Massachusetts  law  forbids  Why  should  a  Texan  minister  carry  an 
the  ballot  to  all  its  illiterates;  Louisiana  illegal  pistol?  Why  should  such  pas- 
allows  illiterates  to  vote  whose  ancestors  sions  disturb  celestial  minds?  This  out- 
possessed  the  right  of  suffrage  before  the  break  seems  the  more  unaccountable  as 
Civil  War.  At  the  last  election  for  Gov-  Dr.  Cranfill  has  been  for  several  years 
ernor  Massachusetts  cast  396,479  votes;  under  the  soothing  and  restraining  in- 
Louisiana  cast  about  38,000.  But  in  fluence  which  envelops  one  who  is  an 
Louisiana  the  main  voting  is  done  in  occasional  correspondent  of  The  In- 
the  Democratic  primaries.  In  New  Or-  dependent. 
leans  31,379  registered,  of  whom  617  «^ 
were  colored,  but  only  18,142  votes  were  it  is  good  news  that  the  American 
returned  as  cast  at  the  election.  The  ob-  Bible  Society,  following  the  lead  of  the 
ject  of  the  Massachusetts  system  is  to  British  Society,  consents  to  publish  the 
bring  out  the  full  vote ;  that  of  the  Louisi-  Revised  Version,  after  these  many  years, 
ana  system  is  to  centralize  the  power  in  t^q  years  ago  the  Society's  Version 
the  hands  of  a  limited  electorate.  Committee    unanimously    recommended 

,jl  the    publication,     after     correspondence 

The     Marconi     Wireless     Telegraph  ^^^th  biblical  scholars  in  the  country.   Al- 

Company  expects  within  a  few  days  to  '^^^  the  Revised  Version  is  read  from  a 

begin  commercial  business  between  Eng-  multitude  of  pulpits  m  place  of  the  Old, 

land  and  America.     For  months  its  of-  ^"^  the  people  are  familiar  with  it  in  the 

fices  on  the  two  sides  of  the  ocean  have  responsive    reading   of   the    Psalms,    so 

been    holding    communication     without  that  the  decision  of  the  Bible  Society  will 

difficulty.     They  are  never  disturbed  by  ^ave  general  approval, 

broken  cables  or  storms,  for  the  inter-  ^ 

vening  ether  is  permanently  continuous.  The  present  Pope  appears  to  be  very 

Only   such   an   electrical   storm   as   pro-  positive  in  matters  of  worship.     He  no't 

duces  auroras  can  interfere,   as  it  does  only  insists  on  the  Gregorian  chant,  but 

also  with  the  telegraph.     A  more  start-  has  issued  a  new  motu  proprio  requiring 

ling  design  of  the  company  is  to  open  that  only  the  music  shall  be  used  in  the 

communication   between    Italy   and   Ar-  niass  which  he  will  have  published,  and 

gentina,    across    seven    thousand    miles,  which  will  exclude  women.     This  is  a 

which  Marconi  expects  fully  to  accom-  very  disagreeable  limitation  of  liberty  in 

plish.  worship  and  will  hardly  please  the  Amer- 

•^  ican  archbishops,  as  it  appears  to  antici- 

The  extraordinary  thing  about  the  late  pate  their  humble  request  that  he  modify 
report  of  the  general  massacre  of  Ar-  his  directions  m  favor  of  their  condi- 
menians  in  the  Sassoon  region  is  that  it  tions.  It  appears  very  unwise  thus  to 
indicates  a  fight  in  which  seven  hundred  disturb  the  peace  of  the  congregations. 
Turks  were  killed  as  well  as  nine  hun-  "^ 
dred  Armenians.  Can  it  be  true?  The  Mayor  Collins  rules  Boston,  and  Bos- 
Turks  claim  that  they  were  suppressing  ton  will  not  entertain  the  Filipino  Com- 
a  rebellion,  and  we  hear  reports  of  sev-  missioners. 


Ins  uran  ce 

The   Fine   Art  of   "  Twisting  "  'f  "  Swifted  "  generally  suffers  this  loss. 

^  Again  he  is  older — one   year,  five  years, 

In  a  recent  issue  the  evils  of  rebating  in   some   cases   twelve   or   fifteen   years, 

were  treated  in  this  department  and  ref-  proportioned     to     his     susceptibility     to 

erence  was  made  to  its  twin,  known  in  "  guff."     His  annual  premiums  are  con- 

the    life    insurance    business    under    the  sequently  higher.     Another  very  serious 

name  of  "  twisting."    A  peculiar,  and  by  disadvantage  consists  in  the  time  that  has 

no  means  desirable,  order  of  talent  is  re-  been  lost ;  the  maturity  of  the  policy,  if  it 

quired  in  a  life  insurance  agent  to  render  is  written  for  a  fixed  term  of  years,  either 

him  an  expert  at  this  trick.     On  general  as  to  paid-up  insurance  or  as  to  distribu- 

principles,  he  must  have  the  destructive  tion  of  dividends,  is  deferred  to  a  later 

faculty   largely   developed;   he   must   be  and  perhaps  less  productive    period    of 

absolutely  devoid  of  conscientious  scru-  life. 

pie;  he  must  have  brought  the  art  of  In  short,  there  is  not  a  single  sound 
plausibility  to  a  state  of  perfection  and  reason  why  a  man  holding  a  policy  in 
shun  truth  as  only  becomes  a  faithful  any  solvent  company,  fairly  managed, 
disciple  of  the  father  of  lies.  It  is  won-  should  give  it  up  to  take  one,  either  in 
derful  how  many  of  them  there  are  who  another  or  even  in  the  same  company, 
can  measure  fully  up  to  this  standard,  and  there  are  many  good,  substantial 
altho  they  do  not  constitute  a  majority  reasons  why  he  should  keep  it.  The  only 
of  the  companies'  representatives.  safe  way,  then,  is  to  refuse  bluntly  to  en- 
It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  to  some  tertain  the  propositions  of  a  ''  twister," 
readers  what  "  twisting  "  is,  the  term  be-  and,  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible,  to 
ing  one  peculiar  to  the  life  insurance  communicate  the  attempt  he  has  made  to 
business  and  ranking  in  grade,  tho  not  in  the  home  office  of  the  company  in  which 
meaning,  with  such  slang  words  as  you  are  insured.  There  is  no  law  forbid- 
''  tout,"  ''  bilk  "  and  the  like.  It  carries  ding  ''  twisting  "  ;  policyholders  must 
with  it  the  idea  of  something  disrepu-  protect  themselves  against  its  seductions, 
table.  The  person  who  practices  the  art 
is  known  as  a  "  twister  " — an  agent  who 

can  write  life  irisurance  only  by  maWng  Sanitary  Sleeping  Cars 
a  policyholder  dissatisfied  with  a  policy  ■'  r  ^ 
he  is  at  present  carrying.  He  substitutes  A  new  type  of  sleeping  cars  is  being 
for  it  one  in  the  company  he  represents,  designed  for  the  Pullman  Company, 
or,  rather,  misrepresents.  In  order  to  These  are  to  be  taken  as  a  standard  for 
succeed,  he  must  deceive  the  policyholder  designs  for  similar  cars  to  be  made  in 
and  induce  him  to  sacrifice  all  or  a  part  the  future,  embodying  as  they  will  mod- 
of  the  equities  he  has  in  the  policy  at-  ern  sanitary  requirements  that  are  cal- 
tacked.  Marvelous  shrewdness,  allied  culated  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  har- 
with  conversational  and  mathematical  ac-  boring  of  germs  and  other  forms  of 
complishments  of  a  high  order,  are  re-  bacteria,  as  well  as  dust  and  mold.  The 
quired  to  thus  overcome  and  put  to  sleep  changes  introduced  are  largely  in  the 
another  man's  good  sense.  use  of  the  ''  sanitary  curve  "  instead  of 
Having  once  secured  a  risk  measuring  corners,  grill  work  and  other  fancy  dec- 
up  to  all  the  physical  and  moral  standards  oration  with  which  Pullman  cars  now 
fixed  by  it,  a  company  does  everything  in  abound.  All  the  wood  work  in  the  new^ 
its  power  to  retain  that  risk  on  its  books ;  cars  will  be  inlaid  and  the  surfaces  will 
and  many  companies,  in  order  more  ef-  be  finished  smooth.  Marquetry  work 
fectually  to  discourage  withdrawals,  pe-  will  have  a  prominent  place.  Mohair 
nalize  them  by  retaining  a  proportion  of  draperies  will  replace  the  heavier  va- 
the  reserve.  The  withdrawal  of  healthy  rieties  hitherto  used  and  upholstery  will 
members  has  the  effect  of  putting  ''  the  be  only  sparingly  used.  New  and  ex- 
selection  against  the  company  " — that  is  ceedingly  stringent  rules  have  been 
to  say,  lowers  the  general  grade  of  the  adopted  by  the  company  regarding  the 
risks.  The  withdrawal  charge  is  made  fumigation  of  cars  in  which  sick  persons 
to  neutralize  this.    The  policyholder  who  are  known  to  have  ridden. 
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Financial 

Growing  Trade  with  Cuba  000,000  in  t88o  to  $540,000,000  in  1900. 

'1^, ,,,.,,  i_^  1                       1    11     •  and  $608,000,000  in  I Qo^. 

1 11EKI-:  lias  been  a  remarkable  mcrease  f       >       »               y  o 

of  trade  between  tlie  United  States  and  ....Export    shipments    of   gold     and 

Cuba  since  the  new  treaty  of  reciprocity  engagements    for    shipment    since    April 

went  into  effect,  on  December  27th.    Of-  ^th   and    up    to    the    end    of   last   week 

ficial  reports  for  the  first  three  months  amounted  to  $52,475,000. 

of  the  present  year,  these  being  the  first  ...  .The    General    Electric    Company 

three  months  of  the  treaty  rates,  show  has  decided  to  increase  its  capital  stock 

that  our  miports  from  the  island  have  by  $3,325,500,  making  the  total  $48,325,- 

almost    doubled,    while    our    exports    to  c-qo 

Cuba  have   increased   by   nearly  25   per  ^   .'  .  .Beerbohm's   estimate    of    Argen- 

iMPOKTs  FROM  CUBA.  tina's   surplus   of  wheat   for  export,   in 

1903.              1904.  ^^^  present  season,  has  been  92,000,000 

January  $2,557,055       $5,287,440  bushels,  against  66,000,000  exported  last 

February  4,013,453         7,711.704  year.     Other  recent  estimates  range  be- 

^^^^^   ^^^'^^'^^^       10.218,036  f^veen  72,000,000  and  80,000,000  bushels. 

Three   months $11,948,597      $23,217,180  ....The  Lake  Shore's  annual  report 

EXPORTS  TO  CUBA.  ^j^^^g   ^^^^   ^^^   company's   holdings   of 

p'ebrTa'ry  •::•.::;::• ; : : :  'lillfil       'lillill  securities  have  been  increased  by  nearly 

March   i.804!466         2.'249!215  $33»ooo,ooo.      Among    the     shares     ac- 

Three  months $5,211,063         $6,495,149  ^^^^^^.^'^  w^^/'^^'^    ""{   Reading,    50,000 

TT        .           .                  -  of  Lehie^h   Valley,  and  40,000  of  ritts- 

Here  is  an  increase  of  94  1-3  per  cent,  burg  &  Lake  Erie, 

in  imports  and  242-3  per  cent,  in  ex-  -r^     ,    .    ,              1       r      at 

ports.     Of  the  quarter's  imports,  83  per  ^"  '  '^^^  ^  ^"^^^  ."""^^.^^  ^°'u^^u^  • '^ 

cent,  was  sugar.     The  increase  of  ex-  shows  that  at  no  time  since  the  begin- 

ports  is  shown  with  respect  to  a  large  nmg  of  the  boom,  one  year  excepted,  has 

variety  of  products,  notably  in  the  case  L^\^°'^  °^  .^^^'"^  ^^  t^!.'  '^?'''"  ^^^"  f" 

of  wheat  flour.    Lumber,  furniture,  agri-  ^^^^  as  it  is  now.     The  rise  from  the 

cultural  implements,. cotton  cloth,  sewing  ^^^  P^^^^  ^^  ^^97  has  been  more  than 

machines,   locomotives,   and   leather  are  ^o  P^r  cent, 

also  prominent  in  the  Hst.  The    Wabash    Railroad    (of    the 

While    this    reciprocal    agreement    is  Gould   system),   which   overcame  many 

beneficial  to  both  countries,  the  growth  obstacles  in  entering  Pittsburg,  will  now 

of  our  export  trade  with  Cuba  must  fol-  enter  the  great  iron  and  steel  districts  of 

low  and  be  stimulated  by  the  increase  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  valleys  by 

of  imports ;   for  Cuba's  sales  to  us  in-  constructing  a  new  line  and  by  purchas- 

crease  her  power  to  buy.     Enriched  by  ing  the  right  of  way  of  the  Lake  Erie, 

profitable  sales  of  her  products  in  our  Youngstown  &  Southern  Company, 

markets,  the  island  will  become  a  large  ....The    late    Alfrederick    S.    Hatch, 

buyer  of  American  provisions  and  man-  who  died  on  the  13th  inst.,  at  the  age  of 

ufactured  goods.     In  all  probability  the  75,  was  for  many  years  very  prominent 

increase  of  our  exports  to  Cuba  here-  in  the  financial  world   is  a  member  of  the 

after  will   be   much   more   than  25   per  well-known  firm  of  Fisk  &  Hatch,  which 

cent.  successfully  floated  a  great  loan  for  the 

'^  Government  at  a  critical  time  in  the  Civil 

Gross   earnings   of   68   railroad   com  ■  War.    We  recall  his  intimate  business  re- 

panies    in    April    show    a    decrease    of  lations  with   The  Independent  during 

4^  per  cent.  the  years  of  his  activity.    In  1883  he  was 

.  . .  .Gross  postal  receipts  for  April  at  elected  President  of  the  Stock  Exchange 

the  fifty  leading  offices  in  the   country  ^"^  ^^r  two  terms  he  held  this  office. 

exceeded  those  of  April,  1903,  by  8  per         Dividends  announced: 

cent.  Amer.  Chicle  Co.,  Common,  i  per  cent.,  pay- 

.  .  .  .Deposits  in  the  savings  banks  of  ^  An^r^CoUon  Oil  Co.,  Preferred,  3  per  cent., 

Massachusetts  haA^e  grown   from  $218,-  payable  June  ist. 
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T    .u     !?•  u    A  lack  of  enthusiastic  sup- 
In  the  Field  r        t     <        t-»     1 

of  Politics  P^^^  ^^^  J^^^^  Parker  was 
noticeable  last  week  in 
several  States  to  which  his  friends  have 
been  looking  for  a  ratification  of  the 
choice  made  by  the  Democrats  of  New 
York.  The  cause  of  this  lukewarmness 
is  said  to  be  the  unsatisfactory  charac- 
ter of  the  New  York  platform,  the 
prominence  of  ex-Senator  Hill  in  con- 
nection with  Judge  Parker's  candidacy 
and  the  factional  conflict  in  New  York 
City  between  Mr.  Hill's  friends  and 
Tammany.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  observed  a  renewal  of  the  move- 
ment in  favor  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  espe- 
cially in  Indiana.  Altho  instructions 
for  Parker  were  given  in  that  State  by 
a  vote  of  almost  two  to  one,  the  anti- 
Bryan  leaders  there,  some  of  whom 
voted  for  such  instructions,  are  now 
saying  to  the  press  that  the  party  ought 
to  nominate  Cleveland.  This  is  the 
opinon  of  Mr.  Keach,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Committee  in  Indianap- 
olis, who  remarks  that  no  other  can- 
didate can  win.  Altho  a  majority  of 
those  who  are  talking  in  this  way  were 
Gold  Democrats  in  1896  and  1900,  simi- 
lar views  are  expressed  by  Edgar  A. 
Perkins,  president  of  the  Indiana  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  There  is  as  yet  no 
evidence  that  Mr.  Cleveland  has  given 
them  any  encouragement.  At  the  end 
of  last  week  132  delegates  had  been  in- 
structed for  Judge  Parker,  and  a  little 
more  than  100  for  Mr.  Hearst,  whose 
friends  controlled  the  convention  in 
his  native  State,  California,  by  only  a 
narrow  margin,  having  been  outvoted 
at  the  beginning,  in  the  election  of  a 
temporary  chairman.      In   New  York, 


the  three  Democrats  on  the  electoral 
ticket  who  are  connected  with  national 
banks — John  T.  Woodward,  Harry 
Payne  Whitney  and  Isidor  Straus — 
have  resigned,  a  committee  of  promi- 
nent lawyers  to  whom  the  question 
was  referred  having  reported  there 
was  room  for  doubt  as  to  their  eligi- 
bility. Objection  to  Mr.  Woodward 
had  been  made  by  a  prominent  Demo- 
cratic journal  because  of  his  associa- 
tion with  Mr.  Morgan  in  connection 
with  the  bond  issues  in  Mr.  Cleveland's 
second  term. — Mr.  Parker,  chairman 
of  the  Populist  party's  Executive  Com- 
mittee, says  that  Mr.  Hearst,  if  nomi- 
nated by  the  Democrats,  would  have 
the  support  of  the  Populists,  who 
would  put  up  no  ticket  of  their  own. 
''  His  views  and  principles,"  Mr.  Par- 
ker adds,  "  agree  with  ours." — It  is 
now  understood  that  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee will  be  George  B.  Cortelyou, 
now  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  La- 
bor, who  will  resign  his  Cabinet  office 
after  his  election,  at  the  time  of  the 
national  convention,  and  who  may  re- 
turn to  the  Cabinet  next  year,  as  Post- 
master-General, if  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
elected.  Mr.  Cortelyou  has  not  been 
a  politician,  but  his  duties  and  associa- 
tions have  given  him  wide  acquaintance 
with  men  in  public  life  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  political  situation. 
Fifteen  years  ago  he  was  a  teacher.  In 
1891  he  became  the  private  secretary 
of  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General.  Transferred  to  the  White 
House,  he  served  as  President  Cleve- 
land's confidential  stenographer.  On 
the  retirement  of  the  late  John  Addison 
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Porter  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
President  by  Mr.  McKinley,  and  this 
office  he  retained  under  Mr.  Roosevelt 
until  he  entered  the  Cabinet.  Until 
about  ten  years  ago  he  was  a  Demo- 
crat. Cornelius  N.  Bliss  will  be  treas- 
urer of  the  committee. — Altho  it  was 
expected  at  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress that  representatives  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Elections  would  go 
to  Utah,  a  few  weeks  later,  and  that 
the  inquiry  concerning  Senator  Smoot 
and  the  Mormons  would  be  continued 
there,  it  is  now  announced  that  the  in- 
quiry will  not  be  resumed  until  after 
the  Presidential  election.  In  a  recent 
speech,  Senator  Smoot  said  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  would  probably  fail  to  carry 
New  York,  owing  to  the  opposition  of 
the  money  power,  but  that  he  would 
be  elected  easily  without  New  York, 
and  would  carry  Utah  by  at  least  10,- 
000. 

State  Conventions    The  situation  in  Wis- 
and  Quarrels  ^^."^1"    IS    regarded 

with  some  anxiety  by 
the  Republican  leaders.  In  the  Repub- 
lican convention,  on  the  i8th,  the  op- 
ponents of  Governor  La  Follette  (who 
was  a  candidate  for  renomination)  left 
the  hall  and  organized  another  conven- 
tion. They  had  claimed  a  majority  of  the 
delegates,  but  there  were  contests  involv- 
ing more  than  80  seats,  and  these  con- 
tests were  decided  in  such  a  way  by  the 
committee  that  a  majority  of  about  80 
for  the  Governor  was  disclosed  on  a  test 
vote.  Whereupon  the  opponents  of  the 
Governor  withdrew.  The  original  con- 
vention, in  which  585  delegates  remained, 
renominated  the  Governor  and  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  delegation  to  the 
national  convention.  The  other  conven- 
tion (of  567  delegates)  nominated  Ex- 
Congressman  S.  A.  Cook.  Three  of  its 
delegates-at-large  are  Senator  Spooner, 
Senator  Quarles  and  Congressman  Bab- 
cock.  The  two  Senators  attended  this 
second  convention  and  spoke  in  support 
of  it.  There  seems  to  be  no  hope  of  com- 
promise, each  faction  asserting  its  deter- 
mination to  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  Both 
stand  for  Roosevelt  and  have  nominated 
the  same  electors,  but  the  State  law  may 
prevent  a  profitable  use  of  this  agree- 
ment. The  contest  will  be  taken  to  the 
courts  and  must  come  before  the  Repub- 


lican National  Committee.  The  State 
may  be  carried  for  Roosevelt,  but  the 
next  Governor  will  probably  be  a  Demo- 
crat. The  original  convention's  platform 
commends  Mr.  Roosevelt's  action  at  the 
time  of  the  coal  strike  and  his  prosecution 
of  the  railroad  merger.  It  calls  for  legis- 
lation to  increase  the  power  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  speaks 
of  the  tariff  as  follows : 

"  We  firmly  adhere  to  the  fundamental  Re- 
publican doctrine  of  protection  to  American 
labor,  and  believe  that  the  aim  of  a  truly  pro- 
tective policy  should  be  to  stimulate  competi- 
tion in  the  home  market  and  not  to  destroy  it 
by  favoring  Trust  combinations.  We  there- 
fore believe  in  a  readjustment  of  tariff  sched- 
ules in  all  cases  where  protection  is  employed 
for  the  benefit  of  capital  only,  to  the  injury  of 
the  consumer  and  workingman." 

In  Iowa  the  Republican  convention  was 
controlled  by  those  who  oppose  the  tariff 
views  of  Governor  Cummins.  All  propo- 
sitions looking  to  revision  were  rejected. 
The  Governor  was  made  a  delegate-at- 
large,  and  he  said  he  would  stand  on  the 
platform. — After  several  days  of  fruit- 
less balloting  for  a  nominee  for  Gov- 
ernor, the  Illinois  Republican  convention 
adjourned  for  ten  days. — The  New 
Hampshire  Republican  platform  opposes 
"  reciprocal  trade  relations  that  involve 
an  exchange  of  competing  commodities." 
In  several  other  Republican  conventions 
reciprocity  in  any  except  the  non-com- 
peting products  has  been  disapproved. — 
Mr.  Hearst's  friends  were  defeated  in  the 
election  of  a  temporary  chairman  at  the 
California  convention  by  a  vote  of  367 
to  345,  but  afterward  the  views  of  some 
delegates  were  changed,  and  the  vote  for 
Hearst  instructions  was  365  to  346. — In 
South  Carolina  the  Democrats  declined 
to  give  instructions  for  Parker.  In  North 
Carolina  no  negroes  attended  the  Repub- 
lican convention.  Two  great  parties  of 
the  same  race  were  needed  at  the  South, 
the  chairman  said. 

The  second  anniversary 
of  Cuban  independence 
was  celebrated  on  the 
20th  inst.  in  Havana  by  parades,  re- 
views, mass  meetings  and  fireworks. 
In  New  York,  ex-Secretary  Root  pre- 
sided at  a  banquet.  Among  those  pres- 
ent, in  addition  to  the  Cubans  residing 
in  the  city,  were  Senator  Piatt,  of  Con- 
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necticut ;  Sir  William  Van  Home,  and 
General  Corbin.  In  a  letter  which  Mr. 
Root  read,  President  Roosevelt  re- 
viewed briefly  our  relations  with  Cuba 
since  the  beginning  of  the  recent  war, 
and  then  spoke  as  follows  concerning 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States  to- 
ward ''  our  Southern  neighbors:  " 

"  I  hail  what  has  been  done  in  Cuba,  not 
merely  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  showing  the 
purpose  and  desire  of  this  nation  toward  all 
the  nations  south  of  us.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
United  States  has  any  land  hunger,  or  enter- 
tains any  projects  as  regards  other  nations, 
save  such  as  are  for  their  welfare. 

"  All  that  we  desire  is  to  see  all  neighboring 
countries  stable,  orderly  and  prosperous.  Any 
country  whose  people  conduct  themselves  well 
can  count  upon  our  hearty  friendliness.  If  a 
nation  shows  that  it  knows  how  to  act  with 
decency  in  industrial  and  political  matters;  if 
it  keeps  order  and  pays  its  obligations,  then  it 
need  fear  no  interference  from  the  United 
States.  Brutal  wrong  doing,  or  an  impotence 
which  results  in  a  general  loosening  of  the  ties 
of  civilized  society,  may  finally  require  inter- 
vention by  some  civilized  nation,  and  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  the  United  States  can- 
not ignore  this  duty;  but  it  remains  true  that 
our  interests,  and  those  of  our  Southern  neigh- 
bors, are  in  reality  identical.  All  that  we  ask 
is  that  they  shall  govern  themselves  well,  and 
be  prosperous  and  orderly.  Where  this  is  the 
case,  they  will  find  only  helpfulness  from  us. 

"  To-night  you  are  gathered  together  to 
greet  a  young  nation  which  has  shown  hitherto 
just  these  needed  qualities;  and  I  congratulate 
not  only  Cuba,  but  also  the  United  States,  upon 
the  showing  which  Cuba  has  made." 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Root  said  that  he 
was  glad  to  bear  personal  testimony  to 
the  admirable  conduct  of  the  Cuban 
people,  their  respect  for  law,  their  love 
of  country,  and  their  subordination  of 
personal  interests  to  the  larger  welfare 
of  their  land.  Turning  to  the  political 
and  other  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, he  continued : 

"  So  far  as  military  relations  are  concerned, 
Cuba  must  always  be  an  outpost  of  attack  or 
defense  for  the  United  States.  If  Cuba  has  a 
friendly  population  inspired  by  friendship  and 
gratitude  for  us  she  will  stand  guarding  our 
coasts  and  the  pathway  to  the  Isthmus  for  all 
time.  But  with  Cuba  unfriendly  and  her  peo- 
ple resentful  she  will  be  willing  to  harbor  the 
armies  and  navies  of  the  world  as  a  menace  to 
the  United  States,  and  this  country  will  be  for- 
ever robbed  of  the  isolation  and  command  of 
its  coasts.  For  Cuba's  own  protection  against 
hostile  nations   the  United   States   must  treat 


her  as  being  within  the  line  of  defense  of  all 
the  Americas. 

"  The  recent  discussion  of  the  treaty  of  reci- 
procity proceeded  largely  on  questions  of  com- 
mercial advantage,  but  beneath  all  that  is  in- 
volved the  much  greater  policy  of  the  future. 
There  is  the  larger  and  broader  view  which 
includes  the  future  when  the  canal  shall  be 
the  pathway  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  and 
when  the  relations  between  this  country  and 
Cuba  will  be  of  vital  concern  to  all  the  world." 

General  Weyler  has  sent  to  General 
Maximo  Gomez,  the  old  insurgent 
leader,  a  diary  found  upon  the  body  of 
the  latter's  son  Francisco,  who  was 
killed  in  company  with  General  Maceo 
during  the  war. 

The  Western  Union's    f?^^"f  ,^°  ,J^^    ^^" 

Racing  Service         V'?"  ""^  ^^^  Western 

Union     Telegraph 

Company  and  Police  Commissioner 
McAdoo,  gambling  or  betting  upon  horse 
races  in  places  called  pool-rooms  has  be- 
come quite  difficult  and  inconvenient  in 
New  York.  The  new  policy  of  the  tele- 
graph company  also  makes  it  difficult  in 
other  cities.  On  the  13th  inst.  the  West- 
ern Union's  Executive  Committee,  by 
resolutions,  expressed  approval  of  Presi- 
dent dowry's  offer  to  Mr.  McAdoo  that 
he  would  withdraw  racing  service  from 
places  where  the  news  was  unlawfully 
used  if  he  would  specify  them.  This 
action  did  not  satisfy  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, and  it  became  known  three  days 
later  that  the  District  Attorney  was  pre- 
paring to  ask  for  a  consideration  of  the 
company's  racing  service  by  the  Grand 
Jury.  On  the  17th  President  Clowry 
ordered  that  the  direct  racing  service  of 
the  company  to  subscribers  in  New  York 
City  be  discontinued.  But  the  racing 
news  collected  by  the  company  was  still 
sent  to  other  cities,  from  which  it  was 
promptly  transmitted  to  the  New  York 
betting  rooms.  That  day  the  police  raids 
began.  An  exchange  from  which  racing 
news  was  distributed  was  entered;  11 
telegraphers,  21  telegraph  instruments 
and  17  telephones  were  captured.  On 
the  i8th  the  Western  Union  decided  to 
go  out  of  the  racing  and  pool-room  busi- 
ness. President  Clowry  abolished  its 
racing  bureau.  Orders  were  sent  South 
and  West  announcing  that  the  company 
had  "  decided  to  discontinue  forthwith 
the  collection  and  distribution  of  race 
horse  reports."    This  action  was  prompt- 
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ly  approved  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, and  was  regarded  by  District  Attor- 
ney Jerome  as  the  highest  evidence  of 
the  company's  good   faith.     The  direc- 
tors,   he    remarked,   had   met   the   issue 
honorably.     Pool-rooms   then   began   to 
rely  mainly  upon  telephone  communica- 
tion from  race  tracks  and  other  places. 
The  local  telephone  company  offered  to 
assist  the   authorities,   asserting  that   it 
had  made  no  special  arrangements  for 
serving  the  betting  rooms.    On  the  20th 
Commissioner  McAdoo  ordered  a  gen- 
eral attack  upon  the  lawbreakers.     Fif- 
teen   pool-rooms    and    seven    exchanges 
(from  which  more  than  a  hundred  pool- 
rooms obtained  their  news)  were  raided; 
70  prisoners  were  taken  and  more  than 
150  telegraph  or  telephone  instruments 
confiscated.      One   large    exchange    was 
found  in  a  room  on  the  roof  of  a  "  sky- 
scraper "  near  the  Stock  Exchange.    On 
the  following  day  200  pool-rooms  found 
it  impossible  to  carry  on  their  business. 
Assisted  by  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies,  the  Police  Commissioner  and 
the  District  Attorney  hope  to  close  all  of 
them.    The  action  of  the  telegraph  com- 
pany  is   generally   regarded   as   having 
been  taken  in  response  to  the  extraor- 
dinary pressure  of  public  opinion. 

j^  ,   J.  The  strike  of  the  masters 

Controversies  ^^^  P^^P^^  employed  on  lake 
boats  has  tied  up  nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  lake  shipping  and 
deprived  more  than  100,000  men  of 
work.  Manufacturing  interests  are  be- 
ginning to  be  seriously  affected  by  the 
suspension  of  lake  traffic.  Owners  of 
ship  property  valued  at  $60,000,000  have 
decided  to  make  no  concessions.  The 
masters  and  pilots  demanded  higher 
wages,  which  the  owners  declined  to 
give,  saying  that  the  condition  of  busi- 
ness did  not  warrant  any  increase.  An 
interesting  question  is  raised  by  the  fact 
that  the  masters  and  pilots  do  business 
upon  Government  licenses,  and  that  their 
places  can  be  filled  only  by  persons  to 
whom  similar  licenses  have  been  issued. 
If  the  vessel  owners  prefer  charges 
against  holders  of  licenses  who  refuse  to 
accept  employment,  the  Government's 
steam  vessel  inspection  service  may  re- 
voke licenses  if  proper  and  reasonable 
grounds  for  the  refusal  are  not  given. — 
Several  member  of  the  Marine  Band  hav- 


ing accepted  employment  in  the  orches- 
tra of  a  Washington  theater  where  va- 
cancies had  been  made  by  a  wage  con- 
troversy, Mr.  Roosevelt  has  given  orders 
forbidding  any  member  of  the  band  to 
take    the   place    of    a   civilian    musician 
locked  out  or  on  strike.     The  order  will 
probably  be  applied  to  military  bands  at 
the  several  posts.— Traffic  by  water  be- 
tween   New    York   and    Southern    New 
England  ports  has  been  seriously  affected 
by  a  strike  of  the  freight  handlers  em- 
ployed on  the  New  York  piers  of  the  Fall 
River,  Providence  and  other  Sound  lines, 
followed  by  strikes  of  employees  of  the 
same  class  at  other  terminals.     It  is  ad- 
mitted   that   the   cause    of   the   original 
strike  was  the  refusal  of  the  controlling 
company  to  discharge  a  faithful  assistant 
foreman  at  the  demand  of  the  union,  of 
which  he  was  not  a  member.     Several 
days  after  the  beginning    of    the    strike 
there  was  added  a  demand  for  higher 
wages.    At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
week  there  were  indications  that  5,000 
men  at  the  several  terminals  would  be 
called    out,    and   that   the   strike   might 
spread  to  lines  doing  business  between 
New    York   and    Southern   ports.— The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  will  re- 
duce the  number  of  its  employees  east  of 
Pittsburg  by  11,000  men,  owing  to  a  de- 
crease of  business.      Similar   reductions 
have  been  made  by  other  railroads  having 
terminals  at  Chicago.     It  is  estimated  in 
that  city  that  the  working  force  of  all  the 
railroads  has  been  reduced  by  50,000  men 
during  the  last  six  months. 

The  Russians  in  Poland  hate 
the  Poles  now  more  than 
ever,  for,  notwithstanding  all 
their  efforts  to  excite  "  patriotism  "  in 
the  Poles,  the  Polish  community  stands — 
with  the  exception  of  the  handful  of 
"  conciliationists  " — a  united  whole,  cold 
and  indifferent  in  the  face  of  the  apostles 
of  Russophilism.  A  circular  issued  bv 
the  Poles  of  Warsaw  to  the  effect  tha't 
they  would  brook  no  manifestations  of 
loyalty  and  that  they  would  cudgel  those 
^yho  would  participate  in  such  manifesta- 
tions produced  the  desired  effect  at  once. 
The  police  abandoned  the  projected 
loyalist  parade.  About  a  thousand  Poles 
then  marched  through  the  streets  sing- 
ing revolutionary  songs  and  uttering 
shouts  for  the  independence  of  Poland. 


Polish 
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An  adjunct  of  the  police,  who  asked  the 
throng  to  disperse  "  in  the  name  of  the 
Czar,"  was  killed.  Nor  is  there  heard 
much  about  contributions  from  the  Poles 
for  the  Russian  Red  Cross  and  other 
military  needs  of  Russia.  The  Polish 
peasantry,  which  in  the  course  of  two 
months  contributed  200,000  roubles  for 
the  statue  of  Adam  Mickiewicz,  Poland's 
greatest  poet,  has  now  contributed  vol- 
untarily at  the  most  200  roubles  for 
Russia's  war  with  Japan.  Even  the 
Polish  magnates  are  in  no  haste  with 
their  contributions.  A  few  weeks  ago 
the  Polish  students  and  workingmen  of 
Warsaw  made  demonstrations  before  the 
English  and  French  consulates  to  indi- 
cate their  sympathy  with  Japan  and  their 
hatred  to  Russia.  In  other  Polish  cities 
also  there  have  been  hostile  demonstra- 
tions against  the  Russians,  as  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dorpat,  and  in  Vilno,  where 
the  Polish  youths  attempted  to  blow  up 
the  statue  of  Muravieff,  who,  for  his 
cruelty  and  bloodthirstiness  in  the  revolt 
of  1863,  when  he  was  Governor-General 
of  Lithuania,  gained  the  appellation  of 
*'  The  Hangman  of  Lithuania." — It  is 
undeniably  true  that  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  or,  rather,  the  Russian  reverses,  have 
given  the  Polish  patriots  new  hopes.  The 
Russian  Government  evidently  does  not 
make  light  of  the  situation  in  Poland,  for 
a  few  weeks  ago  it  issued  an  order  to  the 
local  officials  to  be  on  their  guard,  and 
it  increased  the  police  force  in  all  Rus- 
sian Poland,  even  pressing  into  that  serv- 
ice the  janitors  of  private  houses.  The 
authorities  in  Warsaw  have  developed  a 
desperate  activity  in  espionage  of  every 
one  and  everything  Polish.  All  the  Po- 
lish newspaper  offices  are  beset  with 
spies,  and  all  the  prominent  and  influ- 
ential Poles  are  being  dogged.  The  fact 
that  the  guard  on  the  frontier,  which  was 
already  extreme,  has  been  increased  is  a 
proof  that  the  authorities  fear  that  from 
abroad  there  will  come  in  not  only  un- 
censored  news  from  the  seat  of  war,  but 
also  revolutionary  addresses. — Whole- 
sale arrests  in  Russian  Poland  are  now 
more  frequent  than  ever.  On  May  3d, 
the  anniversary  of  the  promulgation  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3d,  1791, 
200  Poles  were  arrested  on  the  streets  of 
Warsaw,  one  student  being  killed.  About 
400  persons,  mostly  workingmen,  were 
arrested  in  Lodz  in  one  day.    The  police 


informed  the  prisoners  that  they  are  sus- 
pected of  Socialism,  that  they  will  be 
punished  and  probably  sent  to  Siberia, 
but  that  they  may  escape  all  punishment 
if  they  enlist  as  volunteers  in  the  army 
going  to  the  seat  of  war.  Governor- 
General  Chertkoff,  of  Russian  Poland, 
went  to  St.  Petersburg  to  report  the 
growing  discontent  among  the  Poles. 
He  declares  that  altho  the  political  pro- 
grams of  the  four  Polish  parties — the- 
National  League,  the  Democratic  Party, 
the  Polish  Socialist  Party,  and  the  "  con- 
ciliationists  " — differ,  all  endeavor  to  re- 
gain freedom  for  Poland,  and,  at  the 
moment  of  a  struggle,  twenty  millions  of 
Poles  will  enter  the  ranks.  Chertkoff 
declares  that  the  revolutionary  movement 
in  all  Poland  is  increasing  with  each 
day,  and  may  break  out  at  any  oppor- 
tunity.— According  to  the  most  reliable 
Polish  authorities,  however,  there  are  at 
present  neither  revolutionary  movements 
nor  any  preparations  for  a  revolt  in  Po- 
land. The  Central  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional League  admonishes  the  Polish 
community  in  Russian  Poland  against 
all  unreasonable  acts,  which,  while  they 
would  not  greatly  hamper  the  Russian 
Government  in  its  military  action,  would 
introduce  only  disorganization  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Poles  themselves.  The 
present  war,  whether  Russia  will  be  vic- 
torious or  beaten,  says  the  address,  must 
hasten  the  internal  crisis  in  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  bring  nearer  the  moment  of 
the  reconstruction  of  the  political  consti- 
tution of  the  Russian  State;  while  the 
period  of  grievous  struggles  opening  for 
Russia  in  the  East,  if  she  wishes  to  main- 
tain her  prestige  there,  will  constrain 
her  to  a  change  of  policy  with  respect  to 
the  nations  oppressed  by  her,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  Polish  nation.  The 
Government,  indeed,  has  given  up  hope 
of  obtaining  voluntary  contributions 
from  individual  Poles,  and  Governor- 
General  Chertkoff  has  issued  a  secret  or- 
der to  the  Governors  under  him  to  direct 
the  cities  to  pay  a  war  tax.  Warsaw, 
for  example,  is  to  pay  100,000  roubles; 
other  cities,  a  few  thousand  or  a  few 
hundred,  "  in  the  measure  of  their  power 
and  means,"  as  the  Russian  papers  ex- 
press it.  But  overzealous  officials  have 
not  tired  of  extorting  "  voluntary  "  con- 
tributions from  individual  Poles.  In  this 
work  they  apply  not  only  totpersons  di- 
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rectly  dependent,  but  also  to  other  per-  cordat,  altho  there  is  now  a  stronger 
sons  who,  they  judge,  will  not  dare  sentiment  in  favor  of  some  such  radical 
refuse.  Pressure  is  being  used  by  action  than  ever  before, 
judges  on  the  lawyers  to  have  them  ^ 
collect  contributions  for  Russia's  miHtary  j^^  impotence  of  the 
needs.  Like  means  are  used  on  the  phy-  Brigandage  m  ^^^^^-^^  Government  is 
sicians  by  the  medical  inspectors.  From  Morocco  illustrated  by  its  inabil- 
the  salaries  of  officials  there  is  being  de-  j^y  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  suppress  the  long  stand- 
ducted  from  I  to  3  per  cent.  i^^  rebellion  in  the  southern  provinces, 

«>*  but  to  keep  order  near  the  coast.      For 
,       As  was  expected,  the  Vati-  over  a  year  a  bandit,  Raisuli,  has  been 
,  *  ^    .           can    issued   a   formal   pro-  committing  depredations  in  the  Gharbiya 
test    against    the    visit    of  districts,  only  20  miles  from  Tangier,  un- 
President  Loubet  to  the  King  of  Italy,  til   the   roads   have   become   unsafe   and 
since  it   involved  the   formal   recogni-  caravans  ceased  traveling.     Last  Febru- 
tion  of  the  Power  which  had  deprived  ary  a  thousand   cavalry   were   sent  out 
the    Pope    of    his    worldly    dominion,  against  him  without  success.     Last  June 
The   Pope   calls  attention  to  the   fact  Walter  B.  Harris,  the  correspondent  of 
that  visits  of  the  Heads  of  Protestant  the  London  Times,  was  ambushed  and 
States   to   the   Quirinal    might   be   ex-  held    in    captivity  three  weeks  until  ex- 
pected, but  that  such  an  act  on  the  part  changed   for   16  native    prisoners.      On 
of    the    ruler   of    a    Catholic    country,  the  night  of  May  18   Ion  Perdicaris,  an 
which  has  always  enjoyed  the  special  American  citizen,  and  Cromwell  Varley, 
favor  of  the  Church,  cannot  be  passed  his  stepson,  a  British  subject,  were  cap- 
without   an   expression   of  unqualified  tured  in  his  villa,  three  miles  from  Tan- 
disapproval.     The  French  Government  gier,  by  Raisuli  and  a  band  of  150  men 
had  decided  to  take  no  action  in  retal-  and  carried  into  the  mountains,   where 
iation  for  this  papal  protest,  when  the  they  are  held  for  a  ransom.     The  bandit 
full  text  of  the  circular,  obtained  from  chief  sent  back  to  Tangier  for  bedding, 
some    unknown    foreign    source,    was  food  and  medicine.    Both  the  British  and 
published  by  M.  Jaures  in  his  new  jour-  American  Governments  have  dispatched 
nal,  Humanite.     From  this  it  transpired  war  vessels  to  Tangier,  and  the  Sultan 
that  the  papal  note  sent  to  France  omit-  has  been  informed  that  he  must  secure 
ted  a  clause  found  in  the  copies  sent  the  release  of  the  captives  immediately, 
to  the  other  countries,  threatening  the  Troops  were  sent  to  the  mountains,  but 
withdrawal    of    the    Papal    Nuncio    at  have  been  withdrawn  on  the  demand  of 
Paris.     This  publication  caused  great  Raisuli,  who  refused  to  negotiate  unless 
popular  excitement,  and  all  papers,  ex-  this  was  done.     Mohammed  El  Torres, 
cept  the  Clerical  organs,  called  for  re-  the  representative  of  the  Sultan  of  Mo- 
taliation.     The  French  Ambassador  to  rocco  at  Tangier,  has    sent    to  Shereef 
the  Vatican^  M.  Nisard,  was  ordered  to  of  Wazan  to  pay  the  ransom  demanded 
ascertain  from  the  Papal  Secretary  of  and  secure  the  safe  return  of  the  prison- 
State,  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  if  the  ers.    Mr.  Perdicaris  was  born  in  Trenton, 
character  of  the  note  sent  to  the  for-  N.  J.,  65  years  ago,  and  is  the  son  of  a 
eign  Powers  was  as  reported.    As  a  re-  Greek  refugee.     He  was  wealthy  and  a 
suit  of  this  interview    M.  Nisard  has  patron  of  art,  literature  and  the  drama, 
been    recalled.       Diplomatic    relations  For   many   years    he   has   lived   abroad, 
between  France  and  the  Vatican   are  chiefly  at  Tangier,  where  his  villa,  form- 
not,   however,   entirely  broken,   but   the  erly  one  of  the  palaces  of  the  Sultan,  was 
First  Secretary  of  the  Embassy,  M.  de  a  cosmopolitan  center  of  elegant  hospital- 
Navenne,    is    now    in    France,    and    the  ity. 
Second  Secretary  has  charge  of  affairs.  "^ 
The  Papal  Nuncio  at  Paris,  Mgr.  Lo-  A  Blue  Book  has  just  been 
renzelh,  still  remains  at  his  post,  and  indiL          published   by  the   British 
M.  Combes  does  not  seem  inclined  to  Government    which  gives 
take  advantage  of  the  incident  to  push  the  complete  results  of  the  Indian  census 
forward  to  a  denunciation  of  the  con-  of  March  ist,  1901 ;  the  largest  enumer- 
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ation  ever  made  and  one  requiring  the  spreading  and  displacing  the  older 
assistance  of  1,457,400  persons,  but  ef-  tongues.  Classified  according  to  religions, 
fected  at  a  cost  of  only  $750,000.  Of  there  are  70  per  cent.  Hindus,  21  per 
the  total  area  of  India,  1,766,597  square  cent.  Mohammedans,  3  per  cent.  Bud- 
miles,  61.5  per  cent,  is  under  direct  Brit-  dhists,  3  per  cent.  Animists  and  i  per 
ish  administration,  as  is  also  78.8  per  cent.  Christians.  The  number  of  native 
cent,  of  the  total  population,  294,361,-  Christians  has  increased  by  31  per  cent. 
056.  The  Native  States,  while  compris-  in  ten  years.  Most  of  the  Christians  are 
ing  over  one-third  of  the  area,  include  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  where  25 
much  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  peo-  per  cent,  of  the  people  profess  Chris- 
pie.  The  largest  British  province  is  tianity. 
Burma,  but  the  most  populous  is  Bengal,  ^ 
with  78,500,000  persons,  or  practically  It  is  not  p  o  s  s  i  b  1  e 
a  population  as  large  as  that  of  the  ^  Japanese  ^^  judge  accurately 
United  States.  Next  come  the  United  ^^^^^^^  Checked  ^^  ^^^  importance  of 
Provinces,  48,500,000,  and  Bombay,  42,-  the  movements  of  the  two  armies  dur- 
500,000.  Haidarabad  with  11,000,000  ing  the  past,  but  it  seems  certain  that 
stands  first  among  the  Native  States,  the  Japanese  have  not  advanced  as  rap- 
Two  thirds  of  the  people  of  India  live  on  idly  toward  the  west  as  was  anticipated 
one-fourth  of  the  area.  The  densest  pop-  by  themselves  and  by  their  enemies, 
ulation,  1,920  per  square  mile,  was  found  As  stated  last  week,  the  Japanese  armv 
in  a  Cochin  taluk,  which  had  the  heaviest  divided  at  Feng- Wang-Cheng,  sending 
rainfall,  and  as  a  general  rule  the  popu-  columns  west  to  Hai-cheng  and  north- 
lation  varies  directly  with  the  rainfall,  west  to  Liao-Yang.  These  reached  to 
The  total  increase  in  population  in  ten  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  their 
years  is  1.5  per  cent.  The  British  destinations,  but  again  retreated,  pur- 
provinces  gained  3.9  per  cent,  and  the  sued  by  the  Cossacks  nearly  to  Feng- 
Native  States  lost  6.6  per  cent.  Irriga-  Wang-Cheng.  According  to  the  Rus- 
tion  canals  have  been  increased  from  sian  report,  the  northern  Japanese  divi- 
9,000  to  43,000  miles  in  the  decade,  and  sion,  numbering  20,000  men,  came 
now  secure  30,000,000  acres  from  upon  32,000  Russians  in  a  strong  posi- 
drought.  The  growth  of  population  is  tion  sixty  miles  west  of  Feng- Wang- 
greatest  in  the  most  thickly  populated  Cheng,  and  were  repulsed  with  consid- 
parts,  where  there  are  500  to  700  per  erable  loss  on  both  sides.  This  in- 
square  mile.  In  European  countries  the  volved  the  withdrawal  also  of  the  divi- 
females  outnumber  the  males,  but  in  sion  marching  on  Hai-cheng.  Heavy 
India,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  males  rains  had  made  the  roads  very  muddy 
are  in  excess,  the  ratio  being  963  females  and  impeded  the  movement  of  troops, 
to  1,000  males.  There  is  a  marked  ?.nd  and  especially  the  artillery,  which  the 
continuous  decrease  in  the  number  of  Japanese  made  such  eflFective  use  of  in 
insane,  deaf-mutes,  blind  and  lepers  in  the  battle  of  the  Yalu.  A  detachment 
the  last  20  years.  The  literacy  is  53  per  of  the  Japanese  advance  guard  was  also 
1,000,  or  one  man  in  10  and  one  woman  sent  north  of  Feng-Wang-Cheng,  aim- 
in  144  can  read  and  write.  Two-thirds  ing  for  Mukden.  It  was  attacked  in  a 
of  the  people  are  supported  by  agricul-  mountainous  district  by  a  detachment 
ture.  About  16  per  cent,  of  the  popula-  of  Cossacks,  and  successively  dislodged 
tion  are  rent-receivers,  36  per  cent,  rent-  from  four  positions,  extending  over 
payers  and  12  per  cent,  farm  laborers,  fifteen  miles,  the  pursuit  continuing  to 
Industries  promoted  by  Europeans,  such  within  thirteen  miles  of  Feng-Wang- 
as  tea  gardens,  railways,  mills  and  gov-  Cheng.  When  the  Japanese  move- 
ernment  offices  employ  i  per  cent,  of  ment  westward  to  the  Chinese  Eastern 
the  population.  There  are  147  languages  (or  Trans-Siberian)  Railroad  was 
reported,  of  which  the  Aryan  Sub-Fam-  checked,  Niuchwang  was  no  longer  in 
ily  include  25,  spoken  by  221,157,673  immediate  danger.  All  the  Russian 
people ;  the  Dravidian  14,  spoken  by  56,-  troops  had  been  withdrawn  from  that 
515,524;  the  Tibets-Burman  79,  spoken  point,  except  a  town  guard,  and  the 
by  9,560,454.     The  Aryan  languages  are  Russian   gunboat   '*  Sivoutch,"   lying   in 
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the   Liao   River,   had  been  loaded   with  repulsed  the  flotilla  of  Russian  torpedo 

wood  and  oil  ready  to  be  fired  before  it  boats  and  destroyers  which  were  advanc- 

should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Jap-  ing  to  the  attack.    In  the  afternoon  of  the 

anese.     On  May  i6th  the  Japanese  had  the  same  day  in  a  dense  fog  the  cruiser 

landed  at  Kai-Ping  on  the  west  coast  "  Kasuga  "     rammed     the     ''  Yoshino," 

of    the    Liao-Tung    peninsula,    twenty-  which  sank  in  a  few  minutes,  ninety  of 

three    miles    south    of    Ying-kow,    the  the  crew  being  saved.     The  ''  Hatsuse " 

port  of  Niuchwang,  and,  after   driving  was  a  battleship  of  15,000  tons,  of  the 

out  a  Russian  force  numbering  1,500,  latest  model,  built  in  England  in   1900, 

and  destroying  the  railroad,  they  were  and  one  of  the  finest  in  either  navy  in  the 

proceeding    toward    Niuchwang,    which  Far  East.     She  was  400  feet  long,  had 

they  were  expected  to  occupy  in  a  short  76^  feet  beam,  drew  27  feet  of  water, 

time.      But  the  plans,  or  at  least  the  had  16,300  horse-power  and  made   19. i 

movement,   suddenly   changed,   probably  knots  an  hour.     The  ''  Yoshino  "  was  a 

on  account  of  the  stopping  of  the  divi-  cruiser  of  4,180  tons,  15,000  horse-power 

sion   which  was  pushing  from    Feng-  and  carried  300  men.     The  "  Kasuga " 

Wang-Cheng      westward      to       Niu-  was  one  of  the  two  cruisers  purchased 

chwang.       The     Japanese     re-embarked  from  Argentina  in  Italy,  and  the  outbreak 

from  Kai-Ping  and  sailed  south.     The  of  war  was  delayed  for  some  weeks  until 

Russians    then    reoccupied    Kai-Ping,  she  could  be  brought  to  Japan  by  an  Eng- 

and  a  force  of  1,000  infantry  and  two  lish  crew.     In  trying  to  clear  Kerr  Bay, 

batteries  of  artillery  was  again  placed  near  Dalny,  of  Russian  mines  the  cruiser 

in   Niuchwang.     In   the   lower   part   of  **  Miyako "    struck    a    submerged    mine, 

the  peninsula  the  Japanese  have  been  which  exploded  under  her  stern  and  so 

successful  in  landing  more  troops  and  damaged    the    hull    that    she    sank    in 

supplies    and    in    pushing    the    enemy  twenty-two  minutes.   Neither  Talien  Bay 

back  toward  Port  Arthur,  but  not  with-  nor  Kerr  Bay  have  yet  been  available  for 

out  much  loss,  and  the  dangers  and  dis-  the  landing  of  troops  on  account  of  the 

asters  to  the  fleet  have  prevented  its  number  of  mines  placed  there  by  the  Rus- 

co-operation  with  the  army.     The  Jap-  sians ;  consequently  the  Japanese  can  have 

anese  had  planned  to  land  troops  at  no  good  landing  place  near  Port  Arthur 

Kerr  Bay,  north  of  Talienwan,  at  the  until  they  are  cleared.     A  torpedo  boat 

same  time  as  they  attacked  the  Rus-  was  sunk  under  the  same  circumstances 

sian    position    on    the   hight   north   of  only  a  few  days  before  while  engaged  in 

Kin-chau,  but  owing  to  the  number  of  destroying  Russian  mines  in  the  harbor. 

mines  in  the  harbor  the  landing  was  The  Russian  protected  cruiser  the  "  Bo- 

not  made,  and  the  engagement  at  Kin-  gatyr,"    of    the    Vladivostok    squadron, 

chau,    where    two    Japanese    divisions,  struck  on  a  rock  near  that  point,  and  was 

with    four   batteries    of   artillery,    met  blown  up  after  removing  her  armament. 

three    Russian    regiments     and    drove  The    battleship    "  Orel,"    of    the    Bal- 

them  back,  was  ineffective.     The  loss  tic  squadron,  which  was  being  fitted  at 

in  killed  and  wounded  was  146  on  the  Cronstadt  to  go  to  the  seat  of  war,  sud- 

Japanese  side  and  150  on  the  Russian,  denly  sank  during  the  night  of  the  20th, 

^  probably  from  the  opening  of  the  valves. 

It  doubtless  can  be  raised.     The  loss  of 

Losses  to       ^^^  greatest  disaster  which  the  three  Japanese  ships  this  week  make 

Both  Navies     ^^^   befallen   the   Japanese  the  naval  forces  near  Port  Arthur  more 

during  the  war  was  the  loss  nearly    equal.      The    Russian    fleet   now 

of     the     battleship     ''Hatsuse,"     which  consists  o    six  battleships  and  a  cruiser, 

struck  a  Russian  mine  ten  miles  south-  the  Japanese  of  five  battleships  and  ten 

east  of  Port  Arthur  and  sank  on  May  15.  cruisers.    Since  the  war  began  the  Japa- 

She  was  cruising  before  the  harbor  en-  nese  have  lost  one  battleship,  two  cruis- 

trance  to  protect  the  landing  of  troops,  ers  and  three  smaller  vessels.    The  Rus- 

when  a  mine  was  struck,  and  a  few  min-  sians    have    lost    four    battleships,    two 

utes  later  another  one  exploded.      The  cruisers  and  a  large  number  of  smaller 

vessel  sank  in  half  an  hour  with  651  men  vessels.      Vice- Admiral     SkrydloflF     has 

on  board.    About  300  of  the  crew  were  gone  to  Vladivostok  and  raised  his  flag 

saved  by  the   Japanese   cruisers,   which  on  the  cruiser  "  Rossia." 


Unpublished   Letters* 

By  HERBERT  SPENCER 

Part  II.— The  Henry  George  Controversy 

[Henry  George  published  his  work  entitled  "A  Perplexed  Philosopher"  through  the 
now  defunct  house  of  Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  in  1892.  Its  sub-title,  "  An  Examination 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  Various  Utterances  on  the  Land  Question,  with  Some  Inci- 
dental Reference  to  His  Synthetic  Philosophy,"  indicates  its  scope  and  purpose.  Mr. 
George  collated  and  compared  the  views  expressed  In  Spencer's  "  Social  Statics"  (1850) 
with  his  later  views,  particularly  those  expressed  in  "Justice"  (1892),  and  charged  the 
philosopher  with  having  recanted  In  order  to  win  the  favor  of  the  political  and  social 
leaders  of  England.  Spencer  had.  indeed,  so  thoroughly  revised  his  views  on  the  land 
question  that  the  change  can  only  rightly  be  termed  a  practical  reversal,  even  though  he 
himself  Insisted  on  calling  it  a  '*  modification."  On  this  point,  and  on  the  arguments  by 
which  he  justified  his  change  of  front,  Mr.  George  had  ample  grounds  for  attack.  Un- 
fortunately, however.  Instead  of  devoting  his  work  to  an  examination  of  these  argu- 
ments, Mr.  George  slighted  his  opportunities  and  directed  an  attack  on  Spencer's  char- 
actor,  wherein  he  was  clearly  and  entirely  in  the  wrong,  and  a  further  attack  on  Spen- 
cer's philosophy,  for  which  he  was  wholly  unfitted.  The  letters  in  this  instalment  were 
written  from  various  addresses,  chiefly  London,  and  they  are  all  addressed  to  Mr.  Skil- 
ton.     The  letters  will  be  concluded  next  week. — Editor.] 

XXII.  tain  that  the  right    of    the  whole  com- 

Tanuarv  6th    i8q'^  munity  to  the  land  survives  and  can  never 

.^         ,  ;r      o                 T  1        '      J  i^i  be  destroyed :  but  I  have  said,  not  only  in 

Dear  Mr.  Skilton:  I  have  read  the  ..justice"  ("The  Rights  to  the  Uses  of 
introduction  to  Mr  George  s  A  Per-  ^^^^^^j  Media"),  but  also  in  my  first 
plexed  Philosopher,  and  my  secretary,  ^^^.^  „  g^^i^l  st^ti^  -  that  the  corn- 
Mr  Troughton,  having  gone  through  the  ^^^^-  ^^^^^^  equitably  resume  posses- 
book,  has  read  to  me  sundry  of  the  cal-  ^-^^  ^f  ^^^^  ,^„j  ^i^j^^^j  ^^^i„  ^^^_ 
umnious  and  vituperative  passages  Of  pe„sation  for  all  that  value  given  to  it 
course  I  shall  say  nothing  myself.  Even  ^  ^j^^  ,^j,^j.  ^f  successive  generations, 
could  I  spare  any  of  my  remaining  en-  j  ^ave  said  that  "all  which  can  be  claimed 
ergy,  now  become  so  precious  for  doing  ^^^  ^j^^  community  is  the  surface  of  the 
what  little  more  rernains  possible  I  ^^^^^  ;„  5^3  original,  unsubdued  state," 
should  decline  to  spend  any  of  it  in  tak-  ^^^  ^^at  "  were  the  direct  ownership  of 
ing  notice  of  such  a  publication.  property  to  be  resumed  by  the  commu- 

My  American  friends  may,  however,  If  ^-^     ^54^0^  purchase,   the   community 

they  like,  take  the  matter  up    and  may  ^^^^jj  ^^^     ^^        ^-^^  something  which 

effectually  dispose  of  its  libelous  state-  jg  -^^           ^^  immensely  greater  amount 

ments     By  way  of  aiding  them  in  doing  of  something  which  is  not  its  own."  The 

this,  I  will  put  down  sundry  facts  which  ^ole  difference  between  my  position  in 

they  may  incorporate  as  they  see  well.  .<  gocial   Statics  "  and  my  more  recent 

In  the  firs    place,  irrespective  of  nu-  o^jtion  is  this:    In  "Social  Statics"  I 

merous  utterly  false  insinuations,  there  ^ave  contended  that  the  resumption  of 

are  two  direct  falsehoods,  which  It  may  j^e    land    by    the    community    cannot 

be  well  to  name  and  to  flatly  contradict,  equitably  be  made  without  compensation. 

The  first  of  them  is  contained  in  the  ^ut  I  have  there  tacitly  assumed  that  such 

Introduction   p  9.  where  he  says  I  have  compensation,  if  made,  would  leave  a  bal- 

placed  myself     definitely  on  the  side  of  a„<,e  of  benefit  to  the  community.    Con- 

those  who  contend  that  the  treatment  of  jrariwise.  on  more  carefully  considering 

land  as  private  property  cannot  equitably  j^e  matter  in  recent  years,  I  have  reached 

be  interfered  with.      I  have  said  nothing  jj^e   conclusion   that   to   make   anything 

of  the  kind.    I  have  continued  to  mam-  ukg  equitable  compensation    the  amount 

•  Copyright,  1904,  by  The  indbpendent.  required  would  be  such  as  to  make  the 
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transaction  a  losing  one;  more  interest 
would  have  to  be  paid  for  the  capital  re- 
quired than  would  be  received  for  the 
land.  And  beyond  the  conclusion  that 
the  transaction,  pecuniarily  considered, 
would  be  a  mischief  rather  than  a  bene- 
fit, I  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  sys- 
tem of  public  administration,  full  of  the 
vices  of  officialism,  would  involve  more 
evils  than  the  present  system  of  private 
administration.  No  change  has  occurred 
in  my  view  of  the  principle  of  the  matter, 
but  only  in  my  view  of  the  policy. 

The  second  falsehood  is  the  statement 
on  p.  201  that  **  the  name  of  Herbert 
Spencer  now  appears  with  those  of  about 
all  the  dukes  in  the  Kingdom  as  the  di- 
rector of  an  association  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  private  property  in 
land,  that  was  especially  active,"  etc.  So 
far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  such  association 
at  all.  The  only  association  which  can 
be  referred  to  is  the  Liberty  and  Prop- 
erty Defense  League,  of  which  the  chief 
activities  are  really  in  defense  of  liberty; 
but  I  am  not  a  member  of  that  associa- 
tion. Among  the  ''  directors  "  of  this 
league  I  am  not  aware  of  more  than  one 
duke — multiplied  by  Mr.  George  into 
"  about  all  the  dukes  " — and  my  name 
does  not  appear  among  them.  I  have 
distinctly  declined  from  the  beginning  to 
identify  myself  with  the  league,  and  the 
landed  interest  which  in  considerable 
measure  it  represents.  Just  that  identi- 
fication which  Mr.  George  alleges,  I  have 
more  than  once  refused  to  allow.  Tho 
I  approve  of  its  aims  as  combating  gov- 
ernmental interferences  and  have  from 
time  to  time  done  something  to  further 
its  activities,  yet  I  have  carefully  avoided 
giving  ground  for  the  supposition  that 
I  was  on  the  side  of  the  land-owning 
classes  in  politics  and  interests.  If  he 
means  the  Ratepayers'  Defense  League, 
the  reply  is  that  this  is  not  an  association 
for  defending  landed  property,  but  for 
defending  the  interests  of  occupiers,  and 
I  joined  it  as  a  ratepayer  to  check  the 
extravagant  demands  on  ratepayers  made 
by  the  County  Council,  etc.  (tho  this 
league  took  but  little  part  in  the  last 
C  [ounty]  C  [ouncil]  election).  Further, 
tho  on  its  general  council,  I  am  not  on 
its  executive  council. 

As  to  the  alleged  cultivation  of  social 
relations  with  the  landed  classes,  it  is  suf- 
ficiently disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  ever 


since  my  visit  to  America  I  have  been  so 
great  an  invalid  as  to  be  prevented  from 
going  into  society.  Not  once  in  the 
course  of  the  last  ten  years  have  I  had 
any  social  intercourse  with  those  of  the 
classes  referred  to. 

By  way  of  meeting  the  various  counts 
of  Mr.  George's  indictment  respecting 
motives,  I  will  set  down  the  facts,  which 
prove  motives  exactly  contrary  to  those 
he  alleges". 

The  first  concern  pecuniary  advan- 
tages. The  first  line  of  his  motto  from 
Browning  is  "  Just  for  a  handful  of  sil- 
ver he  left  us."  The  facts  of  my  career 
are  these:  For  the  first  ten  years,  from 
1850-60,  I  lost  by  every  book  published; 
the  returns  not  sufficing  to  anything  like 
repay  printing  expenses.  During  a  period 
of  nearly  ten  years  subsequently  the  re- 
turns on  my  further  books  were  so  small 
as  not  to  meet  my  necessary  expenses,  so 
that  I  had  continually  to  trench  upon  my 
small  property,  gradually  going  the  way 
to  ruin  myself,  until  at  length  I  notified 
that  I  must  discontinue  altogether:  one 
result  of  this  notification  being  the 
American  testimonial.  When,  some  little 
time  after,  the  tide  turned  and  my  works 
began  to  be  remunerative,  what  was  my 
course?  Still  living  as  economically  as 
possible,  I  devoted  the  whole  surplus  of 
my  returns  to  the  payments  for  compila- 
tion and  printing  of  the  "  Descriptive 
Sociology,"  and  this  I  continued  to  do 
for  a  dozen  years,  until,  year  by  year  de- 
liberately sinking  money,  I  had  lost  be- 
tween £3,000  and  £4,000  (over  £4,000,  if 
interest  on  capital  sunk  be  counted).  I 
finally  ceased,  not  only  because  I  could 
no  longer  afford  to  lose  at  this  rate,  but 
because  the  work  was  altogether  un- 
appreciated. This  was  not  the  course  of 
a  man  who  was  to  be  tempted  by  "  a 
handful  of  silver  " ! 

The  second  line  of  his  motto  is  "  Just 
for  a  ribbon  to  stick  in  his  coat."  If,  as 
it  seems,  this  quotation  is  intended  to 
imply  my  anxiety  for  honors,  no  allega- 
tion more  absolutely  at  variance  with 
well-known  facts  could  be  made.  Mr. 
George  may  seek  the  whole  world  round 
before  he  will  find  a  man  who  has  more 
persistently  declined  all  honors.  Various 
learned  societies  in  England  and  America 
and  on  the  Continent,  including  among 
others  the  French  Academy  (which  Na- 
poleon TIT  desired  to  enter  and  failed). 
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have  offered  honors  to  me,  which  I  have  ning  I  have  been  in  antagonism  with  the 
declined.  When,  in  the  case  of  the  clergy,  and  have  in  many  cases  corn- 
Roman  Academy,  the  election  was  made  mented  in  strong  words  on  their  incon- 
before  my  knowledge  of  it,  I  proposed  to  sistencies.  I  have  spoken  with  utter  dis- 
resign,  and  should  have  done  so  had  it  respect  of  politicians,  and  in  numerous 
not  been  for  the  damage  which  it  was  places  have  at  great  length  dwelt  on  the 
alleged  would  be  done  to  a  then  reviving  absurdities  committed  by  the  Houses  of 
learned  body ;  and  when  I  was  made  a  Parliament.  So  far  as  I  can  remember,  I 
doctor  by  the  University  of  Bologna  at  have  nowhere  said  anything  in  defense 
the  time  of  their  eighth  centenary,  I  in-  or  applause  of  the  upper  classes  or  the 
timated  that  I  should  make  no  use  of  the  aristocracy,  whether  landed  or  other.  I 
title.  And  nowhere,  on  the  title-pages  of  have  criticised  the  scientific  world  upon 
my  books  or  elsewhere,  have  I  given  any  more  than  one  occasion,  and  have  been 
sign  of  the  honors  accorded  to  me.  It  is  careless  of  the  offense  likely  to  be  given 
said  that  I  seek  political  honors.  Well,  by  refusing  honors  offered  by  scientific 
if  so,  I  could  not  have  gone  about  to  bodies.  And,  lastly,  I  have  shown  not 
achieve  them  in  more  absurd  ways.  In  the  slightest  endeavor  to  gain  popular- 
the  last  chapter  of  *'  The  Study  of  Soci-  ity,  for  I  have  opposed  some  of  the  most 
ology  "  I  have  singled  out  Mr.  Gladstone,  predominant  popular  beliefs  time  after 
at  that  time  Prime  Minister,  as  a  sample  time  in  strong  language.  The  greater 
of  the  unscientific  mind ;  and  more  re-  part  of  my  political  activity  has  been  in 
cently,  in  Chapter  XXVIII  of  "  Justice,"  opposition  to  the  popular  agitations  for 
I  have  singled  out  the  then  Prime  Minis-  extension  of  governmental  management 
ter,  Lord  Salisbury,  to  ridicule  his  and  the  doing  of  more  and  more  things 
reasoning.  So  that  by  way  of  achieving  by  public  agency.  And  I  have  stood  al- 
honors  accorded  by  the  State,  I  have  most  alone  in  resisting  the  current.  As 
spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  two  men  writes  Mr.  Sarolea,  in  his  pamphlet,  *'  Le 
who  had  in  their  hands  the  distribution  Socialisme  d'Etat,"  my  voice  has  been 
of  such  honors.  that  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness — my 

Nor  is  this  all.    These  men  are  leading  protests  "  son  restes  sans  echo  et  resont 

members  of  the  landed  class,  the  good  que  des  voix  prechant  dans  le  desert." 

will  of  which  I  am  said  to  be  anxious  to  And  not  in  this  case  only  have  I  gone  in 

obtain,  and  I  have  almost  gone  out  of  my  the  face  of  a  strong  public  opinion,  but 

way  to  offend  them.     More  than  this  is  also  in  the  case  of  State  education,  which 

true.     Taken  in  the  whole,  the  landed  from  my  early  days  I  have  perpetually 

class  is  practically  identical  with  the  mili-  reprobated  and  have  recently,  in  Part  III 

tant  class,  in  so  far  that  the  officers  of  the  of  "  The  Principles  of  Ethics,"  in  the 

Army  and  Navy  nearly  all  of  them  be-  chapter    on    ''  Parenthood,"    reprobated 

long  to  the  landed  class.    Nevertheless,  I  again  in  strong  and  even  contemptuous 

have  never  missed  an  opportunity  in  all  language.    This  I  have  done  at  the  risk 

my  books  of  reprobating  war  and  de-  of  offending  almost  the  whole  public  of 

nouncing  militant  activities  carried  on  by  England    and    America — the    public    on 

us   throughout   the   world,   and   I   have  which  I  depend  for  the  purchase  of  my 

spoken  of  the  aggressive  actions  of  our  books — and  have  thus  been  reckless  of 

troops,  headed  by  these  members  of  the  giving  offense  to  those  on  whom  I  am 

landed  interest,  as  filibustering  and  politi-  chiefly  dependent  for  my  income, 

cal  burglary.     Both  the  leaders  and  the  I  do  not  see  how  there  could  be  a  more 

rank  and  file  of  the  landed  class  I  have  flat  contradiction  of  Mr.  George's  allega- 

spoken  of  scornfully  rather  than  other-  tions  than  is  afforded  by  all  the  facts, 

wise.  If  my  American  friends  present  this 

Not  only  then  is  Mr.  George  without  evidence  in  their  own  way,  they  will,  I 

a  tittle  of  evidence  to  support  his  base  think,  efficiently  dispose  of  these  abomi- 

insinuations,  but  there  is  abundant  evi-  nable  calumnies. 

dence  furnishing  conclusive  proof  to  the  P.  S. — Of  course,  if  any  of  these  ex- 
contrary.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  class  pressions  or  statements  are  used,  it  must 
which  I  have  shown  the  slightest  desire  be  with  change  from  the  first  person  to 
to  please,  but  have  rather  in  all  cases  the  third — "  I  "  must  everywhere  be 
done  the  reverse.    From  the  very  begin-  changed  to  "  he."    But  it  would  be  best 
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to  change  the  whole  expression  into  your 
own  forms,  using  my  statements  merely 
as  clues  to  the  evidence  which  my  books 
furnish  and  which  you  can  quote. 

XXIII. 

tWith  an  inclosure  of  printed  matter  relating  to 
the  Liberty  and  Property  Defense  League  and  the 
London    Ratepayers'    Defense    League. — Editor.] 

January  8th,  1893. 

Dear  Mr.  Skilton  :  The  inclosed  will 
enable  you  to  say  that  you  have  before 
you  the  facts  relating  to  the  Liberty  and 
Property  Defense  League  and  the  Lon- 
don Ratepayers'  Defense  League.  You 
will  see  that  in  the  first  of  these  there  is 
no  duke  among  the  directing  body,  and 
that  my  name  does  not  appear  in  it ;  and, 
as  I  have  explained,  I  am  not  a  member 
at  all.  The  other  has  on  its  central 
council  (not  executive  council)  the 
names  of  two  dukes,  and  in  the  Hst  of 
this  council  there  occurs  my  name  along 
with  the  names  of  28  untitled  persons. 

This  is  the  only  political  body  with 
which  I  am  connected,  and  I  joined  it 
some  year  and  a  half  since  in  my  capac- 
ity as  occupier  and  ratepayer  to  resist  the 
extravagant  expenditure  of  the  London 
County  Council  and  the  School  Board. 
So  it  seems  that  I  cannot  join  a  body  of 
ratepayers  to  avoid  being  still  more 
fleeced  without  being  charged  with  asso- 
ciating myself  with  dukes  to  protect 
landed  property ! 

There  is  only  one  short  word — not 
used  in  polite  society — which  fitly  de- 
scribes Mr.  George. 

P.  S. — I  should  think  that  on  showing 
him  the  facts,  Mr.  Webster  would  be 
shamed  into  abandoning  the  publication 
of  the  book. 

XXIV. 

January  loth,  1893. 
Dear  Mr.  Skilton  :  On  second 
thoughts  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  will  be 
best  not  to  use  strong  language  in  deal- 
ing with  Mr.  George.  He  is  so  unscru- 
pulous and  venomous  that  it  is  undesir- 
able to  give  him  a  handle.  A  simple 
statement  of  facts  and  inferences  will  be 
best. 

XXV. 

January  i6th,  1893. 

Dear  Mr.  Skilton:    If  you,  or  Dr. 

Youmans,  or  some  other  who  takes  the 

matter  up  has  published  or  is  about  to 

publish  a  letter  about  Mr.  George,  ex- 


posing his  calumnies,  it  might  not  be 
amiss  if  you  sent  marked  copies  of  the 
journal  containing  it  to  sundry  of  the 
English  journals.  It  might,  I  think,  be 
worth  while  to  send  such  marked  copies 
to :  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Star,  Echo,  Even- 
ing News  and  Post,  London ;  Scotsman 
[and  the]  Edinburgh  Evening  News, 
Edinburgh ;  Manchester  Guardian,  Man- 
chester Examiner  and  Times,  Leeds 
Mercury. 

The  report  you  saw  with  regard  to  my 
illness  was  correct,  and,  unhappily,  one  or 
other  small  inadvertence  or  misjudg- 
ment  or  other  unfavorable  incident  has 
kept  me  very  much  below  the  mark.  Still 
I  am  doing  a  little  work.  The  last  di- 
vision of  the  **  Ethics  "  is  nearly  all  in 
type,  and  I  hope  will  be  issued  some  time 
in  the  spring. 

XXVI. 

February  4th,  1893. 

Dear  Mr.  Skilton  :  If  any  such  letter 
or  article  as  that  which  you  describe  is 
written  for  the  North  American  Review 
or  any  other  periodical,  it  might  fitly  end 
with  a  fact  which  alone  would  dispose 
of  Mr.  George's  charge.  I  inclose  here- 
with the  documents  which  explain  and 
verify  it.  If  it  is  made  use  of,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  give  a  certain  preliminary  ex- 
planation, otherwise  there  might  be 
pointed  out  a  ground  of  skepticism  which 
might  go  some  way  to  cancel  its  effect. 
If  you  make  use  of  it,  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  put  it  in  something  like  the  form 
I  have  appended. 

[Inclosed  with  letter  of  February  4th,  1903. — 
Editok.] 

The  Liberty  and  Property  Defense 
League  referred  to  above,  of  which  Mr. 
Spencer  is  not  a  member,  tho  some  of 
Mr.  George's  statements  would  seem  to 
imply  his  membership,  is  a  society 
formed  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending the  freedom  of  individuals,  now 
perpetually  invaded  by  State  interfer- 
ences, and  secondarily  for  defending 
their  property  from  the  inroads  of  the 
tax-gatherer.  Any  defense  of  landed 
property  is  no  greater  than  that  which 
follows  by  implication ;  and  how  relative- 
ly subordinate  it  is  may  be  seen  in  the  re- 
port, which  we  have  now  before  us,  of 
its  Parliamentary  proceedings  for  the 
past  year,  in  which,  out  of  52  bills  op- 
posed by  the  League,  there  are  but  18 
which  concern  land-owners. 
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That  Mr.  Spencer  is  a  strenuous  up-  situation.    You  appear  to  look  largely,  or 
holder    of    individual    liberties    and     a  mainly,  at  the  general  question,  whereas 
strenuous  opponent  of  State  aggressions  to  me  the  general  question  is  of  no  ini- 
upon  them,  all    the    world    knows,  and  portance.     The  ''  Synthetic  Philosophy " 
naturally,  therefore,  he  has  all  along  ap-  can  take  care  of  itself,  and  I  dont'  care  a 
proved    of    the    general    policy    of    the  straw   if   it   is   attacked   by   Mr.   Henry 
League,  tho  he  has  never  become  a  mem-  George  or  half-a-dozen  Henry  Georges, 
ber.      An    indication    of    this    approval  with  as  many  popes  to  back  them.    Pray 
which  he  had  just  before  given  led  to  the  say  nothing  about  it  nor  anything  in  de- 
expectation  that  he  was  about  to  join  it  fense  of  it.    I  should  be  vexed  were  any 
and  prompted  the  following  letter  from  step  taken  in  its  support. 
the  Secretary :  Similarly  about  the  land  question.     I 
7  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.  W.,  have  never  dreamed  of  entering  into  con- 
June  26th,  1888.  troversy  with  Mr.  Henry  George  about 
"  Dear  Sir  :  ^hat  or  anything  else,  and  I  should  be 
"Unless  you  have  any  objection  I  propose  to  sorry  to  see  any   one  take  up   the   land 
send  the  subjoined  paragraph  to  the  press.  question  on  my  behalf. 
"  I  am,  yours  faithfully,  The  only  thing  about  which  I  am  con- 
"( Signed)     W.  C.  Crofts,  cerned  is  the  personal  question — the  vile 
secretary.  calumny  which  the  man  propagates,  and 
"  Herbert  Spencer,  Esq.  ^j^g  Qj^jy  question  is  whether  it  is  worth 
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Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  the  Duke  of  ^hji^  ^^  ^^  anything  in  the  way  of  re- 
Westminster  have  jomed  the  Liberty  and  batting  this.  Whatever  is  done  should,  I 
Property  Defense  League.  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^.  ^^^^  -^^^j^^^^  ^^^ 

What  was  Mr.  Spencer's  reply  to  this  delay  that  has  already  taken  place  seems 

letter?     Did  he  show  that  he  was  de-  to  me  injurious.    Whatever  attention  the 

sirous    of    identifying  himself  with  the  book  has  had  is  by  this  time  probably 

landed  interest  in  so  far  as  the  League  dying  away,  and  the  rebutting  of  its  false 

is  associated  with  it?    Did  he  wish  to  see  insinuations  will  now  come  rather  late, 

his  name  advertised  along  with  the  names  People  will  be  apt  to  say :  "  Why  was  not 

of  dukes,  as  Mr.  George  pretends?    He  this  said  before?"     But  if  anything  is 

did  neither,  but  did  just  the  contrary,  now  said,  it  should,  I  think,  be  brief,  tak- 

After  the  above  copy  letter  to  Mr.  Spen-  jng  as  a  basis  simply  the  facts  I  sent  you. 

cer,  which  we  have  now  before  us  on  the  You  might  properly  limit  yourself  to  the 

officially-headed   paper    of   the    League,  three  facts:    (i)   The  slighting  of  Mr. 

there  comes  the  remark :  Gladstone  when  Prime  Minister,  as  being 

"Mr.  Spencer  replied  by  postcard,  27th  of  one  of  the  unscientific,  notwithstanding 

June,  1888,  to  the  effect  that  he  could  not  con-  that  he  is  a  large  land-owner  and  then 

sent  to  the  proposed  publication  of  his  name  ^ad    the    distribution    of    honors    in    his 

as  a  member  of  the  League.     He  had  found  ^^^       ^^^  ^^^  ridiculing  of  Lord  Salis- 

that  the   identification   of  his   name  with   any  f            '  \, -^     , .             1         1        ^      j   •      ^1 

political  movement  tended  to  weaken  his  in-  •'"'"y  at  the  time  when  he  stood  in  the 

fluence  in  certain  directions."  same  position,  being  an  immense  landed 

„     ^,    ^      ^      ,     .    ,,     ^               .^,  proprietor  and  having  as  Prime  Minister 

So  that  not  only  IS  Mr.  George  with-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^f  distributing  honors;  (3) 
out  a  tittle  of  evidence  supporting  his  ^^^  f^^j  j  ,3^^  ^^^^  ^;jj^  respect  to 
charge,  but  there  exists  this  evidence  the  announcement  of  my  name  as  mem- 
flatly  contradicting  it  and  proving  abso-  ^er  of  the  Liberty  and  Property  Defense 
utely  that  so  far  from  being  swayed  by  League  coupled  with  that  of  the  Duke 
the  motive  Avhich  Mr.  George  alleges,  „£  Westminster,  the  wealthiest  land- 
Mr.  Spencer  IS  swayed  by  absolutely  op-  ^^^^^  ;„  England.  And  you  might  join 
posite  motives                       ,,     „          ,  with  these  an  indication  of  the  utter  false- 

This  single  fact  rips  up  Mr.  George  s  ^ood  of  George's  allegations  as  to  the 

balloon  from  top  to  bottom  and  lets  out  associating  of  my  name  with  those  of  a 

all  the  gas  at  once.  number    of    dukes,    concerning    which 

XXVII.  falsehood  you  have  the  documents  before 

March  ist,  1893.  you. 

Dear    Mr.    Skilton  :    We    evidently  P.  S. — The  passage  about  Mr.  Glad- 
take   somewhat   different   views   of  the  stone  is  in  "  The  Study  of  Sociology,"  p. 
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393 ;  and  the  reference  to  Lord  Salisbury 
in  ''Justice,"  i)p.  240-43,  which  Mr. 
George  had  in  his  hands. 

XXVJII. 

March  23d,  1893. 

Dear  Mr.  Skilton  :  I  have  just  re- 
ceived your  letter  of  the  14th. 

As  this  matter  about  Mr.  George  has 
been  so  long  delayed,  and  nothing  of  im- 
portance, as  you  say,  comes  of  the  book, 
I  do  not  care  if  the  matter  drops  through 
altogether. 

But  if  you  do  say  anything,  I  think  it 
may  be  well  to  limit  your  rebutting  state- 
ments to  those  which  are  obviously  ca- 
pable of  being  made  without  coming 
through  me.  Those  which  I  have  cited 
to  you  concerning  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Lord  Salisbury  from  the  "  Study  of  So- 
ciology "  and  "  Justice  "  are  open  to  any- 
body, and  the  argument  derived  from 
them  is  purely  impersonal  and  in  itself 
almost  enough.  If  you  go  beyond  that,  I 
think  it  might  perhaps  be  as  well  to  limit 
yourself  to  the  exposure  of  Mr.  George's 
barefaced  falsehood  in  representing  me 
as  interested  with  a  number  of  dukes  in 
a  society  for  defending  landed  property. 

You  have  the  printed  documents  show- 
ing this,  and  you  may  easily  refer  to  them 
as  documents  published  by  the  respective 
societies,  without  at  all  implicating  me  in 
the  matter. 

In  this  case  you  will  say  nothing  about 
the  instance  afforded  by  my  declining  to 
be  named  along  with  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster. This  has  the  more  obvious  im- 
plication of  coming  through  me,  which  is 
an  implication  which  may  with  advan- 
tage, if  possible,  be  avoided. 

XXIX. 

June  8th,  1893. 
Dear  Mr.  Skilton  :  I  suppose  that 
after  this  long  interval  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  no  notice  shall  be  taken  of  Mr. 
Henry  George's  book,  and  perhaps,  on 
the  whole,  this  is  well.  Now  that  six 
months  have  elapsed  it  seems  undesirable 
to  say  anything. 


Would  you,  as  you  have  now  no  use 
for  them,  return  to  me  those  documents 
I  sent  you  concerning  the  Liberty  and 
Property  Defense  League,  and  the  an- 
swer I  gave  to  the  suggestion  that  my 
name  should  be  joined  with  the  Duke  of 
Westminster's  as  new  members  of  it. 
These  documents  may  perhaps  hereafter 
be  of  service  to  a  biographer. 

I  hope  you  are  benefiting  in  health  by 
the  desistence  from  active  effort  in  con- 
nection with  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Insti- 
tute. 

XXX. 

[The  letter  referred  to  was  one  from  G.  II.  Papa 
zian,  of  Boston,  Inquiring  of  Spencer  why   he  had 
not     answered     the     charges     contained     In     Mr. 
George's  book. — Editob.] 

November  loth,  1893. 
Dear  Mr.  Skilton  :  I  have  this  morn- 
ing received  this  letter  and  have  replied 
through  my  secretary  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  requests  me  to  say 
that  his  friends  in  New  York  have  abundant 
materials  in  their  hands  for  proving  that  Mr. 
George's  charges  are  baseless  and  that  his  al- 
leged facts  are  fictions. 

'*  Mr.  Spencer  has  left  the  matter  entirely 
in  their  hands,  and  they,  knowing  Mr.  George 
and  knowing  American  public  opinion,  have 
decided  that  it  is  best  to  say  nothing." 

It  strikes  me  as  quite  possible  that  this 
is  a  dodge  of  the  Georgeites  to  raise  a 
controversy. 

XXXI. 

[The  letter  referred  to  was  a  baiting  one  writ- 
ten to  Spencer  by  a  prominent  disciple  of  Mr. 
George. — Editor.  ] 

January  19th,  1894. 

Dear  Mr.  Skilton  :  Herewith  I  in- 
close you  another  letter  prompting  a  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Henry  George.  Probably  it 
also  is  from  an  adherent  of  his. 

There  are  certainly  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  the  absence  of  a  reply  will  be 
misinterpreted  by  very  many  people ;  but 
now  the  time  which  has  elapsed  is  so 
great  that,  unless  there  comes  some  fur- 
ther provocation,  a  reply  will  seem 
strange. 
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The    Democrats    and    the     Presidency 

III— TWO  SENATORIAL  POSSIBILITIES— GORMAN  AND  COCKRELL 

[This  is  the  third  article  in  our  series  of  "  The  Democrats  and  the  Presidency." 
We  sliall  conclude  in  anotlier  issue  with  our  anonymous  publicist's  views  of  Mr.  l>ryan 
and  Mr.  Hearst. — Editor.] 

N  the  early  forties  Stuart  Robson  and    costumed  figure  in  the  glass,  his  identity 


I  Arthur  Pue  Gorman  were  fellow 
pages  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
Both  had  the  same  ambition,  to  be  con- 
spicuous— '*  great,"  they  called  it,  meas- 
uring greatness  by 
their  boyish  stand- 
ards. Both  achieved 
the  eminence  they 
sought,  and  by 
precisely  the  same 
means :  imitation. 
Robson  went  upon 
the  dramatic  stage, 
and,  as  a  stock 
comedian,  m  i  m  - 
icked  men  of  all 
types  and  qualities 
and  stations,  from 
classic  Dromios  to 
Wall  Street  plung- 
ers. Gorman,  with 
not  less  of  the 
theatrical  instinct, 
went  upon  the  po- 
litical stage  with  the 
distinct  purpose  of 
becoming  a  one- 
part  star.  After  do- 
ing various  small 
turns  in  minor  halls 
he  obtained  an  en- 
gagement in  the 
United  States  Sen- 


was  merged  for  the  while  in  the  thought- 
ful "Brutus"  or  the  fiery  "Richard." 
So  Gorman,  with  his  obtrusive  face 
clean-shaven,     his 


well  silvered  hair 
brushed  back 
smoothly,  his  dig- 
nified frock  coat 
and  his  statuesque 
attitudes,  is  the 
typical  lawmaker 
and  leader  as  we 
know  him  from  the 
portraits  in  the 
school  histories. 

The  evolution  of 
Gorman  was  very 
simple.  He  was  a 
poor  boy,  and  at 
an  age  when  most 
lads  are  forming 
their  ideals^  and 
planning  their 
careers  in  the  un- 
practical atmos- 
phere of  the 
schoolroom  he  was 
put  out  to  earn  his 
living  as  a  page. 
Here  he  learned 
that  policies  count 
for  more  than 
principles  in  the 
large   world ;   that 

ate,  where  he  made  up  after  Stephen  A.  surface  is  the  real  thing  till  substance 
Douglas,  and  has  played  the  statesman  crops  through  it;  that  righteousness 
for  a  long  run  with  varying  success.  has    a    hard    time    without    tactics    for 

This  analog  is  not  suggested  in  dis-  a  handmaiden ;  that  compromise  is 
paragement.  Not  all  our  actors,  by  any  always  trumps  in  a  game  where 
means,  do  their  mimicry  so  well  as  Mr.  the  court  cards  are  well  scattered ;  and 
Gorman ;  few  have  made  it  so  serious  a  that  true  political  leadership  consists  in 
life  work  as  he;  still  fewer  have  found  jumping  with  the  cat,  but  jumping  a 
it  so  profitable  in  the  material  sense,  little  further.  These  bits  of  proverbial 
Above  all,  in  his  case,  rises  the  rare  philosophy  became  as  much  his  guide 
quality  of  unconsciousness.  What  made  in  life  as  a  manual  of  canned  deportment 
the  elder  Booth  so  great  in  certain  parts  is  to  the  self-made  Chesterfield.  The 
was  that  he  lost  himself  in  them.  From  boy  Gorman  resolved  to  be  a  Senator. 
the  moment  he  took  his  last  look  at  his    Most  Senators  have  adopted  some  or- 
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dinary  calling  originally  with  a  notion  of 
sticking  to  it,  but  finally  sought  the  upper 
chamber  of  Congress  as  a  reward  for 
public  services  rendered  elsewhere,  or 
in  recognition  of  their  prominence  in 
fields  of  private  endeavor,  or  to  "  round 
out  a  career,"  or  to  get  even  with  some- 
body, or  to  be  able  to  protect  some  in- 
terest which  is  liable  to  be  a  target  for 
legislative  assault,  or  for  the  sake  of 
social  prestige  in  a  community  of  office- 
holders. 

None  of  these  motives  actuated  Gor- 
man. He  chose  the  Senatorship  as  a 
calling,  just  as  he  might  have  chosen  to 
sell  dry  goods  or  drugs.  Close  prox- 
imity to  it  during  the  plastic  period  of 
youth  satisfied  him  that  the  stock  in 
trade  for  it  did  not  include  necessarily 
any  deep-rooted  convictions  on  public 
questions,  any  expert  knowledge  of 
economics,  any  special  drill  in  the  his- 
tory or  art  of  legislation.  Given  a  suf- 
ficiently impressive  personality,  a  de- 
liberate manner,  a  fair  command  of 
language,  a  voice  of  considerable  re- 
source, and  temper  and  tears  that  can  be 
controlled  by  a  spigot,  and  what  more 
is  needed  ?  There  have  always  been  good 
logicians  in  the  Senate  without  any  gift 
of  oratory,  and  elocutionists  destitute  of 
ideas,  and  both  have  been  failures  as  the 
outside  public  regards  such  things.  Gor- 
man contrived  to  make  a  place  for  him- 
self midway  between  the  two  classes,  by 
never  attempting  the  impossible  in  de- 
bate, but  letting  others  get  into  tangles 
and  then  shrewdly  guessing  at  the 
psychological  moment  for  intervening 
with  a  cool  word.  The  invariable  effect 
of  such  intervention  is  that  all  the  par- 
ticipants, in  gratitude  for  their  relief,  at- 
tribute to  his  far-sighted  statesmanship 
what  is  really  nothing  more  than  a  fair 
stroke  in  opportunism. 

Gorman  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  at 
a  fortunate  time.  In  1881  there  were 
Democrats  of  national  fame  in  that  body, 
like  Thurman  and  Hendricks,  Bayard 
and  Pendleton,  Lamar  and  Ben  Hill. 
They  were  all  much  older  men  than  Gor- 
man. With  their  accumulated  wisdom 
they  could  steer  their  party  through  the 
really  dangerous  places,  while  Gorman 
could  watch  his  chance  to  put  in  eflfective 
work  here  and  there  as  a  volunteer  lieu- 
tenant. Along  came  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1^4.    The  National  Demo- 


cratic Committee  was  looking  for  a 
chairman.  Gorman,  recognizing  Cleve- 
land's great  basic  strength  as  a  candidate, 
put  himself  in  the  way  of  being  invited, 
and  was.  Most  of  the  old-line  Demo- 
crats had  been  sorely  disappointed  at  the 
outcome  of  the  convention,  and  felt  little 
real  sympathy  with,  or  faith  in,  the 
Cleveland  movement.  Gorman  saw  his 
opportunity  and  improved  it.  The  fact 
that  he  succeeded  at  all  was  enough  to 
establish  his  reputation  as  a  political 
manager,  tho  critical  analysts  of  the  re- 
sult have  sometimes  challenged  the 
credit  given  to  him,  asserting  that  a 
better  equipped  man  in  his  place  would 
have  made  a  finer  showing,  since  every 
sign  indicated  a  Democratic  year. 

I  am  myself  among  those  who  have 
come  to  question  Gorman's  fame  as  a 
manager,  in  view  of  the  bad  judgment 
he  manifested  in  his  later  activities.     In 
1888  he  did  all  he  could  to  prevent  the 
Democratic   National    Convention   from 
adopting  its  forceful  free  trade  declara- 
tion, and  to  induce  it  to  "  straddle  "  the 
tariff  question — a  course  which,  as  later 
events  proved,  would  not  have  secured 
Democratic    success    then,    and    would 
have  been  fatal  to  it  four  years  later. 
He  opposed  the  renomination  of  Cleve- 
land in  1892  and  the  adoption  of  a  tariff 
plank   which   meant    anything;   and  he 
headed  the  trio  of  Democratic  Senators 
who  stood  out  against  the  Wilson  Tariff 
bill  till  it  had  been  so  amended  as  to 
promote  the  interest  of  the  Sugar  Trust. 
Commentators    on    the    events    of    that 
period    have    generally    attributed    the 
wTeck  of  the  Democratic  party  to  the 
irreconcilable   attitude   of   the   Western 
contingent  toward  Mr.  Cleveland's  finan- 
cial policy;  I  regard  it  as  due  quite  as 
much    to    the    universal    distrust    of    a 
national  party  in  power  that  could  be 
"  held  up  "  by  three  of  its  members  while 
trying  to  carry  its  promises  to  fulfilment 
and    compelled    to    accept    subterfuges 
which  satisfied  nobody.    It  is  such  blun- 
ders as  these  which  force  upon  an  un- 
prejudiced   judgment    a    suspicion    that 
Gorman's  success  of  1884  may  have  been 
due  as  much  to  momentum  as  to  manage- 
ment. 

And  yet,  in  situations  which  admit  of 
no  arriere  pensee,  where  compromise  is 
out  of  the  question,  where  the  field  is 
clear,  the  conditions  are  fixed,  and  all 
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AN  OBSTRUCTION  RISING. 
From  the  Times-Dispatch,  Richmond,  Va. 


and  mental  strain  of  such 
a  siege  could  not  have 
been  endured  by  a  man  of 
less  temperate  and  careful 
life  than  he,  who  never 
touches  alcohol  and  even 
shuns  an  atmosphere 
thick  with  tobacco  smoke. 
Still,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  his  generalship 
could  have  carried  out 
this  program  of  defense 
unassisted.  Victory  came 
wholly  through  a  diver- 
sion in  a  form  calculated 
to  raise  the  question  how 
depends  upon  the  strategic  skill  of  the  far  morals  and  expediency  can  safely 
combatants,  Gorman  is  capable  of  mak-  be  permitted  to  drift  apart  in  the  con- 
ing his  mark  as  a  tactician.  Such  a  case  duct  of  such  a  fight.  Senator  Stewart, 
presented  itself  in  1890.  The  Repub-  of  Nevada,  was  leader  of  a  group  of 
licans  had  resolved  to  make  a  last  stand  Republicans  from  silver-mining  States, 
for  the  force  bill  in  the  Senate.  The  who  believed  that  their  political  salvation 
Democrats  were  in  a  hopeless  minority  depended  on  their  getting  a  free  coinage 
there,  and  the  outlook  was  serious;  for  measure  through  the  Senate.  From 
the  long  session  was  approaching  its  which  side  the  overtures  for  a  coalition 
end,  and  the  short  session  would  be  a  bad  came  will  perhaps  never  be  known ;  cer- 
one  for  the  decisive  battle,  as  the  annual  tain  it  is,  however,  that  when  Stewart 
budget  bills  would  surely  get  mixed  up  sprang  his  silver  bill  upon  the  chamber 
in  the  controversy.  By  common  consent  all  the  Democrats  save  three  voted  for 
on  the  Democratic  side,  Gorman  took  it,  and  Gorman  was  not  one  of  the  three, 
command  there.  He  laid  the  plans,  For  this  favor,  the  Silver  Republicans 
watched  for  chances  for  delay  or  escape  helped  the  Democrats  sidetrack  the  force 
from  day  to  day,  was  first  at  the  cham-  bill,  and  the  fight  was  won. 
ber  every  morning  and  last  to  leave  it  To  critics  who  have  questioned  his 
every  evening,  presided  at  the  secret  right,  as  a  Senator  from  a  sound  money 
conferences  at  which  ways  and  means  State,  to  vote  for  a  bill  that  threatened 
were  discussed,  held  the  Republican  financial  dishonor  to  the  nation,  Mr. 
quorum  up  to  its  work  against  its  will,  Gorman's  apologists  have  offered  a  good 
and  either  himself  led  or  prompted  the  many  ingenious  but  sophistical  excuses, 
other  Democrats  whenever  a  break  in  the  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Gorman  him- 
'enemy's  line  revealed  a  new  point  at  self  would  ever  offer  one  of  those 
which  to  direct  a  sortie.     The  physical    specious  pleas  in  his  own  justification. 
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It  was  enough  for  him,  doubtless,  that 
he  was  doing  something  in  violence  to  his 
honest  convictions  in  order  to  serve  his 
party;  just  as  when,  after  Bryan's  nomi- 
nation in  1896  on  a  free  silver  platform, 
he  addressed  a  mass  meeting  in  Balti- 
more and  urged  his  friends  to  support 
the  ticket  because  it  was  Democratic  and 
all  the  hopes  of  the  people  lay  with  the 
Democratic  party.  The  man  who  was 
ready  to  vote  for  Bryan  in  1896  need 
offer  no  explanation  for  voting  for  free 
silver  coinage  in  1891. 

Looking  back  over  his  career  in  the 
Senate,  what  will  strike  most  observers 
is  the  fact  that,  in  nearly  twenty  years 
of  active  service,  Mr.  Gorman  has  not 
attached  his  name  to  a  single  historic 
measure  except  the  bastard  tariff  of  1894, 
nor  can  any  one  recall  an  epoch-making 
speech  he  has  delivered  in  debate.  It  is 
a  fact  that  he  has  taken  a  considerable 
share  in  the  discussion  of  appropriations, 
particularly  for  the  navy,  and  that  a  few 
local  and  private  interests  have  enlisted 
his  aggressive  championship.  But  of  his 
notable  efforts  as  an  orator  the  only 
remnant  that  clings  in  the  memory  of 
most  of  us  is  a  speech  in  which  he  ar- 
raigned President  Cleveland  for  bad  faith 
in  writing  his  remarkable  letters  to  the 
tariff  reformers  of  the  House,  and  then 
called  up  one  Democratic  Senator  after 
another  as  a  witness,  in  police  court  fash- 
ion, to  prove  the  case  for  the  prosecution. 
It  was  a  spectacular  performance,  con- 
centrating the  attention  of  the  country 
upon  the  Senator  for  twenty-four  hours, 
but  subjecting  him  to  daily  attack  for 
as  many  weeks  thereafter.  All  this  goes 
to  confirm  what  I  said  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article  of  the  actor-like  quality  in 
his  composition. 

Personally — for  he  is  a  thoroughly 
genial  man  and  a  delightful  companion 
apart  from  his  character  as  a  politician — 
Mr.  Gorman  would  do  the  American 
people  no  discredit  in  the  White  House. 
In  his  own  habits  and  his  home  life  he  is 
blameless.  But  I  do  not  regard  him  as 
anything  more  than  a  very  remote  possi- 
bility. He  has  never  appeared  to  me  a 
man  of  Presidential  mold.  As  far  as  his 
active  candidacy  is  concerned,  he  seems 
to  have  given  it  its  death-blow  by  staking 
everything  on  the  turn  of  the  Panama 
die — and  losing.  His  expectation  un- 
doubtedly was  to  make  President  Roose- 


velt's coup  the  issue  in  the  coming  cam- 
paign. Pie  expected  that  the  Democratic 
Senators  would  respond  unanimously, 
so  ready  to  their  hands  seemed  the  am- 
munition for  attacking  the  Administra- 
tion. When  the  Southern  contingent 
made  it  plain  that  some  of  them  would 
have  to  vote  for  anything  that  promised 
an  interoceanic  canal,  he  fell  back  upon 
the  idea  of  releasing  the  few  who  did 
not  wish  to  be  bound  by  a  caucus  rule, 
and  establishing  through  the  rest  the 
Democratic  attitude  which  should  be 
maintained  throughout  the  campaign. 
Even  this  poor  resort  failed  him  when  he 
came  to  count  noses  and  discovered  that 
only  sixteen  out  of  thirty-three  were  will- 
ing to  array  themselves  in  apparent  an- 
tagonism to  the  Isthmian  project. 

Senator  Gorman  is  a  Methodist  in  re- 
ligion, and,  tho  a  friend  and  admirer  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  was  a  Unionist  and  a 
Republican  during  the  Civil  War.  On 
the  same  side  of  the  Senate  chamber,  and 
within  handshaking  distance  of  him,  sits 
a  Presbyterian  elder  who  served  in  the 
Confederate  Army  in  all  capacities  from 
private  to  brigadier-general,  who  held 
prayer  meetings  before  every  battle  and 
then  went  forth  to  fight  as  he  had  prayed, 
and  who  belongs  to  the  old-fash- 
ioned once-a-Democrat-always-a-Demo- 
crat  school. 

It  would  never  occur  to  Francis  M. 
Cockrell,  of  Missouri,  to  claim  especial 
credit  for  his  Democratic  faith,  as  David 
B.  Hill  does  for  instance ;  he  is  a  Demo- 
crat because  he  couldn't  possibly  be  any- 
thing else,  just  as  some  men  are  teeto- 
talers because  liquor  makes  them  sick. 

Moreover,  he  is  a  democrat  with  a 
small  "  d  "  as  well  as  with  a  capital.  No 
man  in  public  life  is  more  genuinely  of 
the  people  and  fonder  of  them.  To  say 
that  he  knows  every  citizen  of  Missouri 
would,  of  course,  be  a  wild  exaggeration  ; 
but  to  say  that  he  knows  more  of  them 
than  any  other  Missourian  would  not  be 
far  amiss,  or  to  say  that  he  knows  more 
of  those  whom  public  men  generally  do 
not  take  the  trouble  to  know.  This  is  be- 
cause he  regards  personal  campaigning 
much  as  Senator  Hoar  regards  the  town- 
meeting,  as  a  prime  instrumentality  of 
popular  self-government.  When  he  goes 
on  a  stumping  tour  in  the  interior  of  his 
State  he  gets  down  to  fundamentals,  not 
only  in  his  method  of  argument,  but  in 
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his  audiences.  It  is  the  farmers  and 
hired  men  who  turn  out  in  great  masses 
to  hear  him,  and  his  preference  is  to  hold 
his  meetings  in  the  open  air,  where  the 
largest  number  of  people  can  gather  with- 
in reach  of  his  voice.  They  come  in 
wagons  or  on  foot  from  miles  around. 

After  the  speaking — which  is  always 
homely  in  style  and  concerns  itself  with 
public  interests — the  Senator  comes  down 


around  here  you  were  a  barefoot  boy,  and 
now  you're  running  a  blacksmith  shop 
of  your  own,  eh  ?  "  When  the  time  comes 
to  go  home  he  climbs  into  somebody's 
wagon  and  is  trundled  off  to  a  farm- 
house for  the  night,  where  he  toasts  his 
stocking  feet  before  the  fire  till  bed-time, 
smoking  a  pipe  and  telling  stories,  and 
setting  all  the  household  at  its  ease  by 
his  freedom  from  conventionalities. 


The  DonJcey:     "It's  a  case  af  any  hole  in  a  cyclone.' 

From  the  Neivs-Tribune,  Duluth,  Minn. 


from  his  temporary  rostrum  to  "  say 
howdy."  Every  one  who  wishes  to  may 
walk  up  and  shake  his  hand.  What  is 
more,  he  may  be  sure  the  Senator  is  glad 
to  see  him.  With  almost  every  grasp 
there  comes  some  remark  which  shows 
that  the  ceremony  is  not  perfunctory : 
"  You  must  be  old  Joe  Munyon's  son — 
he  and  I  used  to  go  to  school  together ;  " 
or,  "  They  tell  me  you  had  more  rain  last 
spring,  up  your  way,  than  you  wanted ;  " 
or,  "  Well !  well !  The  last  time  I  was 


Tall,  lean,  big-boned  and  awkward  as 
Abraham  Lincoln,  there  is  also  in  his 
appearance  a  touch  of  the  shrewd  Broth- 
er Jonathan  to  which  his  protruding  head, 
his  keen,  sharp  nose  and  half-open 
mouth,  his  lank  wisps  of  yellowish-gray 
hair  and  his  stringy  chin-whisker  lend 
a  sympathetic  emphasis.  An  arche- 
ologist,  trying  to  reconstruct  his  past 
from  a  study  of  its  visible  remains,  would 
say  that  early  in  life  a  moustache  and 
full  beard  had  tried  to  assert  their  claims 
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on  Mr.  Cockrell's  face,  but  had  become  behalf.     The  idea  caught  the  hearts  of 

discouraged  and  withdrawn  in  disorder,  the  crowd,  and  from  that  moment  it  was 

This  incident  may  have  been  synchron-  as  good  as  settled  that  Cockrell  should 

ous  with  the  youth  of  the  garments  he  be  the  choice  of  his  party  for  the  next 

still  wears,  for  the  Senator  has  a  pref-  vacancy    in    the    Senate.      The    opening 

crence  for  old  clothes  and  feels  uncom-  came  in  1874,  with  the  expiration  of  Carl 

fortable  when  ''fixed  up"  for  exhibition  Schurz's  term. 

purposes.  About  his  daily  work  he  affects         It  is  not  alone  at  home  that  Mr.  Cock- 
anill-fittingand  rusty  suit  of  black  broad-  rell  maintains  close  touch  with  his  con- 
cloth  ;    Congress    gaiters,   of   which   the  stituents,  but  a  thousand  miles  distance 
elastic  sides  have  been  stretched  till  their  does  not  affect  his  neighborly  ways  when 
tops  flare    as  if  struggling  to  swallow  he  is  in  Washington.     There  is  not  a 
the  big  ankle-bones  that  never  quite  get  service  he  can  be  called  upon  to  perform 
down  into  them ;  a  black  slouch  hat,  a  for  any  of  them  that  he  will  not  attempt, 
turn-down  collar,  and  black  string  tie.  and  usually  with  success.     If  they  send 
His  trousers  bag  at  the  knees  both  fore  him  a  petition  to  present  to  Congress,  he 
and  aft,  and  the  bottom  hem  on  one  leg  does  not  throw  it  into  the  hopper  in  the 
is  apt  to  be  caught  up  over  the  back  usual   happy-go-lucky   manner,   but  has 
strap  of  the  gaiter  below.     It  seems  to  the  names  of  the  responsible  signers  read 
be  rather  an  imposition  upon  a  person  of  from  the  clerk's  desk  of  the  Senate,  so 
his  unconstrained  ways  to  compel  him  to  that    they    go    into    the    Congressional 
wear  any  waistcoat  at  all ;  so,  while  mak-  Record;   then   he   mails  a   copy   of  the 
ing  a  concession  to  custom,  he  minimizes  Record  to  each,  who  is  thus  convinced 
the  nuisance  by  leaving  most  of  the  gar-  that  his  Senator  has  him  personally  in 
ment  unbuttoned.  mind.     No  letter  received  by  him  from 
A  favorite  article  of  attire  with  him  in  a  Missourian  is  regarded  as  too  insignifi- 
the  very  old  times,  by  the  way,  was  a  cant  for  an  answer  if  one  is  evidently  ex- 
white  felt  hat.    If  Champ  Clark,  his  fel-  pected,  and  the  chances  are  that  it  will 
low  Missourian,  is  to  be  believed,  Mr.  be  written  in  the  Senator's  own  hand  in- 
Cockrell   owes   his   Senatorship   to   that  stead  of  being  left  to  an  amanuensis.    It 
quaint    bit    of    headgear.     He  had  not  is  no  uncommon  thing,  while  some  rou- 
thought  of  the  Senate  in  the  early  seven-  tine    or   inconsequential    business   is   in 
ties,  but  had  his  heart  set  upon  the  Gov-  progress  in  the  Senate,  for  Mr.  Cockrell 
ernorship  of  Missouri.    The  custom  pre-  to  send  for  a  small  Hbrary  of  reference 
vailed  then,  as  now,  of  having  the  leading  books  and  documents,  which  he  piles  on 
candidates  for  a  nomination  go  person-  and  around  his  desk  and  falls  to  search- 
ally  upon  the  stump  and  let  the  people  ing  for  the  answers  to  the  questions  pro- 
see   them.      Cockrell   went   everywhere,  pounded    by    his    correspondents.     The 
till  the  old  hat  had  become  as  character-  documents,  if  they  are  to  be  had  in  quan- 
istically  familiar  as  the  chapeau  of  the  tities,  he  will  send  to  the  inquirer,  with 
First  Consul.    He  was  a  cheerful  fighter  pertinent  passages  marked  in  pencil  on 
withal,  and  repeatedly  declared  that,  if  the  margins;  from  the  reference  books 
the  honor  went  to  any  other  good  Demo-  he  will  laboriously  collate  the  material 
crat,  no  man  in  the  party  would  give  the  desired  and  copy  it  out.    Fortunately,  he 
winner  a  more  enthusiastic  support  from  comes    from    a    State    where    profound 
start  to   finish.     When  the  ballot   was  scholastic  research  has  no  popular  vogue, 
taken  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  else  his  odd  moments  might  be  employed 
of  people,  and  Cockrell's  chief  competi-  in  looking  up  the  history  of  perpetual 
tor  won  the  nomination  by  a  fraction  of  motion,  the  various  formulae  for  squar- 
one  vote,  a  loud  yell — something  between  ing  the  circle,  and  the  possible  sources  of 
a  hurrah  and  a  war-whoop — rent  the  air,  some  obsolete  Greek  particle, 
and  from  the  same  place  in  the  assem-        To  watch  him  as  he  sits  absorbed  in 
blage  there  flew  into  the  empyrean  a  well-  his   correspondence  and   the   unearthing 
worn  white  hat.     Thus  everybody  knew  of   fresh  data  for  it,  regardless  of  the 
that  Cockrell  was  as  good  as  his  word,  speechmaking  going  on   around  him,   a 
and  that  this   reception    of    the    result  careless  critic  would  be  apt  to  set  Mr. 
would  be  but  the  beginning  of  a  loyal  Cockrell  down  as  an  absent-minded  per- 
and  aggressive  campaign  in  his  rival's  son.     He   is  really  the  reverse.     Let  a 
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routine  debate  be  interrupted  for  a  mo- 
ment by  a  Senator's  request  for  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  up  a  certain  bill  for 
passage,  and  Cockrell  is  as  alert  as  a  boy 
of  sixteen.  "  Let  the  bill  be  read  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,"  he  calls  out 
in  his  piping  voice ;  after  the  reading,  he 
must  ask  all  the  questions  he  wishes  to 
and  have  them  answered  satisfactorily, 
too,  or  not  another  step  will  he  allow  to 
be  taken ;  and,  if  he  knows  the  measure 
and  dislikes  it,  his  *'  I  object!"  settles  its 
fate  in  a  jiffy.  So 
well  is  it  under- 
stood that  not  one 
thing  in  ten  thou- 
sand can  get  past 
Cockrell  u  n  o  b  - 
served,  that  his  ex- 
perienced a  s  s  o  - 
ciates  on  the  floor 
regard  it  as  the 
part  of  wisdom  to 
consult  him  before- 
hand when  they 
have  any  project 
to  spring  suddenly 
upon  the  Senate ; 
and  if  his  voice  has 
not  been  heard  in 
inquiry  or  objec- 
t  i  o  n  before  the 
chair  puts  the  re- 
quest for  unani- 
mous consent,  it  is 
a  habit  of  the  clerk 
in  charge  to  glance 
over  at  the  Mis- 
sourian's  desk  for 
a  consenting  nod, 
which  means :  "  I 
know  all  about  this;  go  ahead." 

On  the  economic  issues  Mr.  Cockrell 
is  what  might  be  expected  of  a  life-long 
Democrat  from  a  Southwestern  border 
State.  His  seventy  years  have  perhaps 
tempered  slightly  the  radicalism  of  his 
youth,  but  have  not  reduced  the  strength 
of  his  conviction  that  free  trade  is  the 
ideal  condition  for  a  healthy  national 
growth,  and  a  tariff  confined  strictly  to 
revenue  the  only  kind  consistent  with  the 
Federal  Constitution;  that  gold  and  sil- 
ver were  the  money  metals  of  the 
fathers,  and  therefore  ought  to  fulfil  the 
same  office  for  the  sons  and  grandsons 
in  such  equipoise  that  neither  Wall 
Street  nor  the  silver  kings  shall  be  able 


to  hold  the  plain  American  citizen  by  the 
throat.  On  civil  service  reform  he  has 
one  pronounced  opinion :  that  the  Pendle- 
ton law  is  very  good  if  applied  only  to 
the  actual  clerical  places,  where  a  test  of 
a  candidate's  ability  to  read  and  write  let- 
ters, cipher  and  keep  books  will  reveal 
his  availability  for  public  employ,  but  that 
the  reformers  are  trying  to  crowd  it  into 
fields  which  Congress  never  intended  it 
to  occupy.  He  is  never  blatant. 
Tho  loyal  to  the  behests  of  his  partv  in 

1896,  he  let  Wil- 
liam J.  Stone  do 
the  shouting  for 
Missouri,  while  he 
went  on  with  his 
regular  work,  and 
the  special  cam- 
paign duties  a  s  - 
signed  to  him,  with 
as  little  disturbance 
of  the  atmosphere 
as  practicable. 

Altogether,  while 
Mr.  Cockrell  would 
not  cut  an  elegant 
figure  in  the  White 
House,  he  would 
be  a  fairly  safe 
President,  and 
could  be  trusted  to 
listen  there  with 
conscience  and  an 
open  mind,  as  he 
does  in  his  present 
position,  to  all  sides 
of  every  question, 
and  to  make  up  his 
judgment  by  his 
best  lights,  disre- 
garding prejudice.  Another  Western  can- 
didate used  to  say  of  himself  that  if  he 
ever  were  elected  President,  "there would 
be  less  manners  and  more  honesty  in  the 
White  House  for  four  years  than  had 
been  seen  there  for  a  generation."  Such 
a  remark  would  be  impossible  with  Mr. 
Cockrell.  He  has  never,  I  believe,  cast 
any  reflection  upon  the  character  of  the 
Presidents  of  either  party ;  his  quarrel  has 
been  with  their  political  principles,  or 
with  their  mistakes  of  administration,  or 
with  the  organization  from  which  they 
sprang.  Strong  partisan  as  he  is,  a  kind- 
lier censor  of  his  political  foes  does  not 
exist. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  two  men  more 
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unlike  in  most  of  their  personal  peculiari- 
ties than  the  l)race  of  Senatorial  possi- 
bilities  treated   in   this  paper.     Gorman, 
with   his   sophisticated    manner   and   his 
great   respect   for  the  outward  dignities 
of  office,  could  never  have  got  the  grasp 
upon  the  popular  good  will  that  Cockrell 
has   in  his  own  section  of  country ;  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  North  and  East,  in 
these  later  days,  a  man  of  Cockrell's  type 
would    have    in    his   own   personality   a 
heavy    handicap    to    overcome.       Altho 
Gorman  was  a  Unionist  in  a  border  State 
at  a  time  that  tried  men's  souls,  and  saw 
his  own  father  die  a  victim  of  Southern 
suspicion  and  hatred,  these  facts  would 
operate  hardly   more  in   his   favor  than 
Cockrell's    service   under    the   stars    and 
bars   would    militate   against   him    now : 
both  have  in  the  interval  moved  so  far 
away  from  the  standards  of  their  youth 
as  to  reduce  the  latter  to  mere  ineffective 
memories.     Cockrell  is  so  thoroughly  re- 
constructed that  he  wondered  at  the  re- 
luctance of  Cuba  to  become  a  member  of 
the  sisterhood  of  States  under  the  best 
Government  the   sun  ever   shone  upon ; 
Gorman  revived  the  race    issue    as    the 


most  important  political  problem  to  be 
settled  in  his  own  State,  and  sounded  the 
tocsin  for  a  movement  to  strip  the  negro 
as  far  as  possible  of  the  benefits  of  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment.  Gorman's  .hope 
of  getting  the  nomination  is,  as  I  have 
indicated,  very  remote.  His  persistence 
even  as  a  receptive  candidate  I  believe  to 
be  due  chiefly  to  his  desire  to  control  the 
situation  in  case  of  a  deadlock  between 
the  "  favorite  sons  "  of  other  States ;  for 
the  candidate  who  in  such  an  emergency 
withdraws  his  name  and  throws  his  dele- 
gation to  the  right  competitor  may  thus 
become  the  overshadowing  influence  in 
the  next  administration  of  his  party. 
Cockrell's  supporters  seem  to  be  in  ear- 
nest in  asking  for  his  nomination  now, 
tho  it  is  whispered  in  some  quarters  that 
they  are  merely  playing  for  position. 
This  theory  recognizes  the  improbability 
of  his  election,  but  assumes  that  by  1908, 
when  the  unique  figure  of  Roosevelt  will 
be  out  of  the  path  and  a  fair  opening  of- 
fered for  a  Democratic  sweep,  Cockrell 
will  be  too  old  to  claim  a  renomination, 
and  it  will  be  everybody's  chance,  with 
some  good  new  material  in  the  field. 


A  May  Morning 

BY  E.  P.  POWELL 

Author  of  "Old  Farm  Days,"  "  Windbreaks,  Hedges  and 
Shelters,"  Etc. 

"  Come  forth,  sweet  dreamer !  break  the  thrall 
Of  wasteful   sleep !     Obey  the  call 
Of  her  we  hear — the  Maiden  May, 
To  live  one  rhythmic  perfect  day." 


APRIL  showed  us  patches  of  green, 
but  there  were  white  snow  banks, 
where  winter  turned  back  on  his 
tracks,  caught  the  bees  away  from  their 
hives,  shut  the  birds  into  evergreen  re- 
treats, and  after  a  deal  of  changeable 
freakishness,  ended  by  yellowing  the 
willows,  taking  the  red  out  of  the  dog- 
woods, and  putting  the  green  back  into 
the  arborvitse  hedges.  Everything  was 
preparatory,  and  uncertain,  to  the  very 
end  of  the  month.  One  day  the  farmers 
plowed,  the  farm  boys  whistled,  the  blue- 
birds caroled,  the  robins  chose  mates; 
and  the  next  a  snow  squall  drove  every- 


thing to  shelter.  Only  the  daffodils 
faced  the  conditions  bravely,  and  the 
scarlet  maples  shook  out  their  tresses  of 
bloom.  It  is  always  fortunate  for  the 
fruit  grower  if  April  be  a  cold  month.  If 
the  buds  are  started  early,  late  frosts 
will  nip  the  fruits,  just  as  they  get  out 
of  the  calyx ;  and  away  in  a  single  night 
go  millions  of  bushels  of  berries  and  a 
large  part  of  the  peach  and  grape  crop. 
A  wise  farmer  always  shakes  his  head 
if  warm  growing  days  come  in  mid-April 
and  sweet  south  winds  blow,  and  the 
maple  buds  swell  into  blossom.  "  A  slow 
spring  harvests  bring,"  but  "  April  too 
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fast,    spring    can't    last."      We    have   a  with  crimson  and  scarlet  and  yellow  and 

tradition  that  there  will  always  be  one  purple — in  all  combinations  and  stripes, 

snow  after  the  hyacinths  bloom.    It  rare-  The  odor  is  wholesome,  like  that  of  a  tea 

ly  does  much  harm  for  winter  to  shake  rose.      Some   of   them   are   double,   and 

out  her  skirts  as  she  finally   leaves  us.  some  are  single.     But  the  glory  of  it  all 

May  is  entirely  free  of  this  irresolu-  is  their  plentifulness ;  there  are  thou- 
tion,  and  faces  harvest  days  with  reso-  sands — all  nodding  to  me  as  I  go  about 
lute  determination.  We  are  out  of  the  and  throwing  after  me  handfuls  of  fra- 
cold  weather  for  good ;  but  are  not  yet  grance.  Tulips  are  wonderfully  compan- 
in  the  heats  of  summer.  May  is  neither  ionable.  They  will  take  their  turn ;  but 
too  hot,  nor  too  cold.  Its  showers  are  just  as  the  modest  strawberry  blossoms 
soft  and  perfume  laden.  It  carpets  the  begin  to  look  up  at  them  in  amazement 
whole  world  with  violets,  and  swings  and  admiration,  will  begin  to  drop  their 
perfume-laden  blossoms  from  every  bush  petals.  Then  the  stalks  will  dry  away ; 
and  shrub.  Wildwood  flowers  should  and  when  you  go  to  pick  ripe  berries 
begin  .even  in  March;  but  you  will  not  there  will  hardly  be  left  a  trace  of  the 
find  squirrel  corn  and  violets  in  abun-  great  show.  Meanwhile  we  shall  have 
dance  until  about  May  day.  The  even-  gathered  great  bunches  for  the  house 
ings  grow  mellow,  so  that  you  can  sit  on  and  for  friends.  There  is  not  a  more 
a  mossy  knoll  and  smell  the  balsam  of  persistent  flower,  unless  it  be  a  weed, 
the  budding  poplars.  At  noon  you  may  If  you  dig  out  a  bed  of  tulip  bulbs,  you 
shut  your  eyes,  and  you  will  hear  the  shall  next  year  go  by  the  same  spot,  and 
bees  through  the  upper  air.  What  a  lo!  it  is  once  more  all  ablaze.  I  even 
roar !  yet  with  your  eyes  open  you  had  see  a  crimson  flame  in  the  lawns,  or 
not  heeded  it!  Now  try  your  other  meadows,  from  which  the  bulbs  were 
senses,  and  you  will  find  that  there  are  taken  fifteen  years  ago.  They  are  still 
sweet  odors  about  you  that  you  had  not  multiplying  in  the  sod,  but  doing  no 
noticed — a  whiff  of  mint  from  the  glen  harm.  Once  in  a  while  they  get  a  chance 
brook,  and  lilac  perfume  ozoning  the  to  swing  a  beautiful  cup  of  gold  or  crim- 
air.  Then  from  somewhere  behind  the  son  in  the  orchard  grass,  and  they  take 
woods,  a  thin  wave  of  smoke  comes  their  chances.  In  a  bed  tulips  never 
through  the  lower  air — and  with  it  comes  crowd  their  neighbors ;  only  they  must 
a  memory  of  just  the  same  odor  sixty  be  transplanted  once  in  three  or  four 
years  ago,  when  you  were  a  boy,  and  years,  or  they  will  crowd  themselves, 
burned  some  resinous  boughs  in  the  gar-  They  multiply  faster  than  potatoes. 
den  of  the  old  red  homestead.  We  think  May  is  pre-eminently  the  shrub  month. 
of  memory  as  a  distinct  power,  yet  its  It  is  amazing  what  a  wealth  of  blossom- 
ability  depends  on  many  a  nudge  from  ing  is  just  now  going  on  all  along  the 
happenings.  The  red  house  is  gone ;  forest  edges,  and  by  the  fence  rows.  Our 
the  folk  are  gone ;  the  pear  trees  are  lawns  ought  to  be  of  the  same  sort — a 
gone ;  the  beds  of  pinks  and  the  "  spar-  revel  of  the  beautiful.  About  every 
row-grass  "  bed  are  gone — but  their  country  house  half  an  acre  may  easily  be 
counterpart  is  in  your  memory ;  perhaps  given  to  lilacs,  syringas,  judas  tree, 
in  your  character.  Will  some  trivial  loniceras,  thorns,  ribes,  barberries ;  and 
event  continue  to  call  it  up  years  hence?  where  they  thrive,  why  not  live  in  a  big 

On  the  lawns  the  hyacinths  lift  them-  patch  of  rhododendron  laurels  and 
selves  somewhat  stiffly,  and  I  think  as-  azaleas  ?  The  whole  world  has  been  made 
sume  to  be  the  aristocrats  of  spring.  By  to  contribute  to  our  shrubbery,  and  art 
the  tenth  of  May  they  have  passed  their  has  added  its  creative  power.  Think  of 
prime.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  them,  but  forty  varieties  of  lilacs !  Yet,  why  not  ? 
I  do  not  love  them.  My  friends  are  the  You  will  add  not  only  to  your  own  pleas- 
tulips.  What  gorgeous  colors !  and  you  ure,  and  the  attractiveness  of  home,  but 
may  have  all  that  you  want  of  them,  you  will  double  the  value  of  a  good  farm 
Let  me  tell  you  a  secret:  I  have  four  by  making  it  beautiful. 
large  strawberry  beds — altogether  half  Yet,  if  not  in  a  shrubbery,  at  least  live 
an  acre — and  in  every  row  tulip  bulbs  in  an  orchard.  The  whole  world  has 
are  planted,  about  six  inches  apart.  By  nothing  more  beautiful  than  a  grove  of 
the  middle  of  May  these  are  all  ablaze  apple    trees    in    blossom,    or    in    fruit. 
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Around  the  house  let  them  grow  in  grove 
form,  as  the  Indians  planted  them — and 
not  in  rows.  The  uniqueness  of  growth 
is  as  beautiful  as  the  florescence.  A 
Greening  and  a  Spy  never  look  like  each 
other — you  cannot  force  them  to  limb  up 
after  sunshine  in  the  same  way.  The 
Swaar  is  round  headed,  and  the  Spitzen- 
burg  is  flat  headed.  The  Macintosh  is 
very  unpretentious — as  if  it  would  say. 
Just  wait  till  you  see  my  apples !  then 
you  will  look  at  me,  and  when  you  taste 
them  you  will  love  me. 

Japan  is  a  curious  land,  and  the 
Japanese  are  a  queer  people — that  is,  to 
us.  We  write  sonnets  to  a  sweetheart's 
eyebrows;  they  to  plum  blossoms  and 
cherry  trees.  They  have  developed  from 
a  wild  cherry,  varieties,  culminating  in 
that  which  bears  pink-tinged  and  double 
blossoms,  as  large  as  a  hundred  leaved 
rose — covering  every  branch  and  twig 
with  rosettes.  The  people  flock  to  the 
great  cherry  parks  by  thousands,  and 
mingle  poetry  with  worship.  "  It  sym- 
bolizes to  them  that  delicacy  of  sentiment 
and  blamelessness  of  life  which  belong 
to  high  courtesy  and  true  knightliness." 
There  is  a  fellowship  between  the  animal 
and  vegetable  worlds  that  crops  out  here 
and  there  very  strangely.  When  an  un- 
usual winter  destroys  our  plum  and 
cherry  buds,  so  that  we  do  not  have  a 
good  showing  of  their  blossoms  in  May, 
spring  has  no  possible  compensation. 
The  smell  of  the  tree  and  of  the  flowers 
conveys  the  sensation  of  wholesomeness. 
Yet  in  our  love  for  the  cherry  there  may 
be  a  good  deal  dependent  on  uncon- 
scious memory.  Many  years  ago  the 
old  homesteads  of  our  boyhood  were  sur- 
rounded with  cherry  and  plum  trees, 
but  we  had  few  apples  and  pears.  Plum 
preserves  and  cherry  pickles  are  asso- 
ciated with  our  earliest  sentiments.  How 
much  of  our  to-day's  joy  is  unconsciously 
hooked  onto  that  of  childhood?  And 
how  can  you  ever  make  a  heaven  unless 
it  be  largely  of  these  stored  pleasures — 
the  golden  pavement  and  jasper  walls  of 
youth  ? 

I  do  not  know  how  well  to  interpret 
the  first  warm  showers  of  spring.  They 
generally  come  in  the  night,  and  the  first 
drops  on  the  roof  and  window  panes 
create  a  soft  repose,  that  is  better  than 
sleep  itself.     Occasionally  in  the  dark  a 


catbird  will  sing  out,  with  sheer  joy,  and 
after  a  few  notes,  of  a  musing  sort,  will 
drop  off  to  sleep  again.  This  is  one 
thing  I  long  to  see ;  for  I  know  not  how 
the  birds  sleep  in  the  hedges  and  ever- 
greens, not  minding  the  mellow  rain. 
To  them  it  says  cherries,  but  to  us  cis- 
tern water.  I  think  our  lives  are  far 
more  prosy  than  birds'  lives,  and  not  so 
complete.  They  know  nothing  of  dirty 
clothes.  While  the  bird  chorus  rolls  over 
at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  go 
out  of  doors  and  you  will  see  a  teardrop 
in  every  violet;  but  when  the  sun  gets 
higher,  inside  each  tear  there  is  a  rain- 
bow. It  is  a  wonderful  way  that  Nature 
has  of  making  the  most  common  the  most 
beautiful.  But  in  the  morning  Nature 
is  always  an  artist,  as  she  is  a  musician. 

"The  sun  drinks  dry  the  cooling  dew; 
The  oriole  gleams  the  garden  thro; 
The  breeze  goes  whispering  everywhere. 
Vain  wisdom  through  the  careless  air. 
Now  sleepy  flowers  adown  the  lea 
From  perfume  dreams  awake  the  bee; 
The  drapery  of  his  couch  unfold, 
And  yield  him  honeyed  wealth  untold." 

There  is  to  me  no  companion  quite 
equal  to  a  brook — a  small  brook,  that 
runs  down  through  your  garden,  where 
you  can  go  in  May,  and  sit  on  the  stones 
and  hear  it  talk.  No,  there  is  nothing 
so  full  of  languages  as  a  brook.  It  makes 
new  articulations  at  each  trifling  bend. 
It  plays  on  the  stones  a  melody  of  good 
will.  Not  a  passion  or  an  emotion  but 
it  can  express.    Thoreau  says: 

"  A  pure  brook  is  a  beautiful  object  to  study 
minutely.  It  will  bear  the  closest  inspection 
— even  to  the  fine  air  bubbles,  like  minute 
globules  of  quicksilver,  that  lie  at  the  bot- 
tom." 

But  it  is  this  articulation  in  Nature 
which  most  bewilders  me  and  draws  me. 
The  nearer  anything  comes  to  talking 
the  nearer  it  gets  to  the  human.  So  I 
go  all  up  and  down  my  brook,  making 
seats  of  turf  or  stone,  and  it  tells  me 
many  things  that  I  cannot  learn  else- 
where. While  I  sit  looking,  listening  and 
smiling,  my  collie  comes  up  to  me,  and 
looks  up  into  my  face  inquiriiigly,  then 
wags  a  puzzled  tail.  Her  language  is 
in  her  tail,  and  it  is  eloquent.  Will  you 
think  for  a  moment  how  Nature  is  strug- 
gling everywhere  to  find  expression? 
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"  The  brook,  with  meditative  mood,  Your  Rural  Art  Society,  if  you  have 

Brings  low,  wild  music  from  the  wood;  one,  as  every  village  should  have,  meets 

And  in  the  orchard  cool  finds  rest,  ^bout  now,  to  consider  the  cleaning  of 

With  apple  blossoms  on  its  breast.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  planting  of  trees.     It  is 

The  pink  petals  not  only  ride  in  the  a  curious  feature  of  these  public  efforts 

pool,  and  come  dashing  down  the  brook,  that  they  rarely  get  ready  for  work  until 

but  eddy  all  around  my  head,  and  light  the  possibility  of  work  is  already  passed, 

on  my  arms.  It  will  be  quite  too  late  to  plant  street 

It  is  time  now  to  swing  our  hammocks,  trees  before  the  discussion  is  over ;  but 

These    are    foreign    to    New    England  it  may  lead  to  action  in  the  fall  or  an- 

ideals.     They  are  imported  expressions  other  spring.     Sooner  or  later  the  deed 

of  irreligious  rest;  of  time  that  is  not  will  follow  the  thought.     Just  now  both 

devoted  to  work.     But  the  newer  creed  city  and  rural  improvement  is  in  fash- 

of   the   new    religion   of   the   American  ion ;  and  I  believe  it  is  even  beginning  to 

people  will  surely  admit  as  one  of  its  displace  genealogy  among  our  mothers 

most  important  articles,  hammocks.   One  and  daughters.     There  is  just  about  so 

hour  after   dinner,    swinging  under  an  much  moral  force  in  a  community,  and 

apple  tree,  or  in  a  living  arbor  of  pine,  just  about  so  much  intellectual  informa- 

or  under  the  great-armed  basswood,  will  tion,  and  about  so  much  common  sense 

go  far  to  put  an  end  to  those  neurotic  to  make  organic  and  operative  for  the 

symptoms   which  have  so  sharply  devel-  individual  and  the  public.    How  to  pre- 

oped  under  our  high-pressure  education  vent  waste  is  a  problem.     May  should 

and  high-pressure  money-making.     Bet-  always  be  notable  as  the  improvement 

ter  get  sleep   for  one  hour,  while  the  month.      If   every   home   grow   a   little 

breezes  play  in  the  boughs  overhead,  and  more  charming  each  year,  and  each  vil- 

bring  fragrance  from  the  cherry  trees,  lage  more  attractive,  and  every  highway 

or  from  the  apple  trees,  to  charm  and  more  park-like,  the  substantial  gain  in  a 

soothe  your  senses.     You  can  have  the  full  generation  will  be  very  great.  April 

latest   nature-book   in   your  hands,   but  is  the  housecleaning  month,  the  bonne- 

generally  shut  it  up  and  study  Nature  fire  month,  when  the  clearings  are  made, 

herself.  May  should  go  farther,  and  set  a  new 

The  later  birds  are  now  coming  in  to  tree  or  bush ;  add  a  bed  of  roses,  or  even 
take  possession  of  their  property.  My  lay  out  a  village  park.  George  Eliot 
catbirds  own  my  acres,  my  orchards  and  made  the  word  betterment  to  be  the 
swales  quite  as  truly  as  I  do  myself,  symbol  of  the  nineteenth  century — that 
They  do  not  like  cold  weather,  and  take  is,  little  by  little.  We  shall  never  get  to 
no  chances  on  food.  Robins  and  blue-  the  best;  and  that  is  the  most  beautiful 
birds  come  back  to  us  between  the  middle  thing  in  this  world, 
of  March  and  the  first  of  April ;  the  song  One  more  thing  is  true,  that  we  can- 
sparrows  soon  after,  and  the  grosbeaks  not  make  anything  that  for  beauty  sur- 
are  probably  here  by  the  last  of  April,  passes  our  inner  self.  This  is  true  of  our 
The  swifts,  with  remarkable  precision,  gardens  and  lawns,  that  they  grow  out  of 
touch  us  on  the  226.  of  that  month.  They  our  thoughts  and  characters.  The  ef- 
always  come  in  a  flock,  and  can  be  seen  fort  to  create  arises  from  the  fact  that 
dividing  up  into  groups  for  their  specific  we  have  first  learned  to  see  and  to  ap- 
localities.  I  have  never  seen  a  flock  of  preciative  the  beautiful.  The  growth 
robins  arrive.  They  always  get  here  in  of  ideals  within  us  demands  growing  ex- 
the  night.  The  catbird  reaches  us  about  pression  in  our  surroundings.  A  tree 
the  loth  of  May ;  but  a  courier  comes  on  gets  to  be  infinitely  more  than  a  tree, 
ahead,  and  for  several  days  is  looking  Judge  Conger  had  a  shade  tree  gnawed 
over  the  condition  of  affairs.  I  presume  by  a  horse,  for  which  the  owner  of  the 
he  communicates,  through  a  line  of  horse  offered  to  pay  damages.  The  judge 
couriers,  to  the  main  body  of  the  cat-  said :  "  You  poor  fool,  it  took  God  one 
birds.  May  is  pre-eminently  the  bird  hundred  years  to  make  that  tree;  and 
month.  They  sing  now  all  day  long.  Not  you  won't  live  long  enough  to  make  good 
seldom  there  are  such  visitors  dropping  the  damage." 

in  on  us  as  the  Southern  mocking  bird  One  end  of  literature,  if  not  the  best 

and  scarlet  tanager.  end,  is  to  bring  us  all  together  in  our  joys 
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as  well  as  in  our  knowledge.  I  should  is  the  princcliest  flower  for  gayety  and 
like,  therefore,  to  share  with  you  this  freedom,  the  no-care  flower.  The  birds 
wonderful  May  day  in  the  country,  are  singing  in  the  apple  trees  over- 
Leave  the  roar  of  the  city,  its  evil  smells  head,  and  helping  to  shake  the  pink 
and  contracted  vision  and  sit  down  with  ])etals  through  the  air.  All  down  the 
me  in  a  great  field  of  dandelions — for  valley  slopes  the  farmers  are  planting 
the  dandelion  is  the  one  democrat  of  and  trimming.  The  envious  train  slips  in 
flowers.  It  is  the  flower  that  most  links  through  the  gap  in  the  northern  hills, 
us  to  everybody  else.  You  may  fill  your  but  quickly  carries  its  hurry  and  its 
hands  with  them,  and  carry  home  has-  worry  out  through  the  southern  hills,  and 
kets  full,  for  there  are  enough  for  all  leaves  us  to  the  peace  which  I  think 
of  us.  Linnaeus  studied  the  dandelion  never  comes  so  completely  as  from  a 
minutely,  but  all  that  he  said  of  it  is.  It  morning  in  May. 

Clinton,  N  .  Y. 

The    Status    at   Washington    of  Inter- 
national Arbitration 

BY  JOHN  W.  FOSTER,  LL.D. 

Ex-Secretary   of  State 

THE  Conference  which  was  held  in  to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United 

Washington  in  January  last,  no-  States  and  the  Secretary  of  State    and 

tice  of  which   appeared   in   The  lay  before  them  the  resolutions  of  the 

Independent  at  the  time,  gave  a  new  Conference,   and  a  like  committee  was 

impetus  to  international  arbitration.     Its  assigned  a  similar  duty  with  the  Senate 

representative  character,  the  strong  body  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.     The 

of  men  from  every  section  of  the  coun-  first   committee   was    promptly    received 

try,  and  the  hearty  indorsement  which  and  heard  by  the  President  and  Secretary 

it  gave  to  unrestricted  arbitration  between  of  State,   were  assured  of  hearty  sym- 

nations,     were    unmistakably    evidences  pathy  with  the  general  subject,  and  that 

that  the  cause  had  made  marked  progress  they  were  ready  to  enter  upon  treaties 

since  the  first  conference  held  at  the  na-  of  arbitration    with    foreign    Powers  as 

tional  capital  eight  years  before.    In  view  soon  as  they  had  some  indication  that  the 

of    the    enthusiasm    awakened,    strong  Senate  would  favorably  consider  them, 

hopes  were  entertained  that  some  favor-  its   last   actlion   being  of   an  unfriendly 

able  action  might  be  taken  by  our  Gov-  character. 

ernment  before  the  adjournment  of  Con-        Application  was  made  in  advance  for 

gress,  then  in  session.     But  these  hopes  a  hearing  before  the  Senate  Committee 

have  been  disappointed.  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  upon  assem- 

The    cause    for    this    failure    may    be  bling  the  Conference  committee  was  noti- 

found  largely  in  the  sentiment  existing  fied  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  com- 

in  the  Senate  on  this  subject,  but  also  in  mittee  that  he  had  been  instructed  to  say 

considerable  part  in  the  peculiar  situation  that  the  committee  was  too  busy  to  give 

which  surrounded  international  questions  them  a  hearing,  but  they  could  appear 

pending  in  that  body.  and  hand  in  their  resolutions,  but  that 

The  contrast  in  the  sentiment  enter-  no  speeches  could  be  allowed.  The  Con- 
tained by  the  Executive  department  of  ference  committee  was  headed  by  Gov- 
the  Government  and  the  Senate  was  ernor  Durbin  of  Indiana,  and  had  among 
shown  in  the  treatment  extended  to  the  its  members  Provost  Harrison,  of  the 
Conference.    A  committee  was  appointed  University    of     Pennsylvania ;     Francis 
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Lynde  Stetson,  Horace  White  and  Chan-  The  decision  of  The  Hague  Court  on 

cellor  McCracken,  of  New  York ;  Samuel  the  Venezuela  cases  was  also  referred  to 

Gompers,    President    of    the    American  by  Senators  as  having-  the  effect  to  dis- 

Federation  of  Labor;  representatives  of  courage  arbitration.     The  reply  was  that 

the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Boards  this  decision,  altho  disappointing,  did  not 

of  Trade  of  New  York  and  Boston ;  Hon.  afford   a  ground   for   opposition   to   the 

Horace    Davis,    of    San    Francisco,    and  general  practice    any  more  than  an  oc- 

others,   prominent   citizens   of   Virginia,  casional    failure    to    secure    in    domestic 

New  York,   Connecticut,   Maryland  and  courts  what  we  regard  as  our  just  rights 

West    Virginia.      These    gentlemen    as-  would   lead   us   to    abolish    the    judicial 

sembled  in  the  room  of  the  Saiate  com-  system. 

mittee  at  the  hour  fixed  upon  and  found  Only  one  arbitration  treaty  was  before 
the  Chairman  alone  present.  After  wait-  the  Senate  for  action  at  the  last  session, 
ing  a  short  time  three  others,  out  of  a  and  that  not  of  great  importance.  When 
membership  of  thirteen,  appeared,  the  the  American  Republics  met  in  Mexico  in 
resolutions  of  the  Conference  were  1901-2,  at  their  second  congress,  or  con- 
handed  to  the  Chairman,  and  these  dis-  ference,  they  agreed  upon  and  signed  a 
tinguished  citizens  retired.  treaty  for  the  submission  to  arbitration 

It  would  hardly  be  correct  to  say  that  of  all  claims  of  private  citizens  against 

this  reception  was  indicative  of  the  hos-  the  respective  Governments.    This  treaty 

tility  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For-  was   sent  to   the   Senate   for   ratification 

eign  Relations  to  the  cause  of  interna-  during  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress, 

tional  arbitration ;  rather  it  should  be  in-  A  strange  indifference  has  been  mani- 

terpreted   into    want   of   interest   in   the  fested  toward  arbitration  with  our  sister 

subject.    One  of  the  most  influential  and  republics.    In  the  convocation  of  the  first 

able  of  the  Senators  said  to  me,  when  Pan-American  Conference,  based  upon  a 

urging  action  on  the  pending  Pan-Ameri-  resolution  of  Congress,  the  invitation  is- 

can  claims  treaty,  that  he  thought  the  sued  by  our  Government  mentioned  arbi- 

sentiment  in  favor  of  international  arbi-  tration  as  one  of  its  chief  objects.   When 

tration  was  largely  manufactured.    Such  the  Conference  assembled  it  was  found 

an  expression  from  a  source  so  control-  difficult  to  bring  two  or  three  of  the  na- 

ing  would  indicate  that  there  was  much  tions  to  an  agreement  on    the    subject, 

missionary  work  to  be  done  before  we  Our  Government  regarded  it  as  of  such 

can  hope  for  the  success  of  the  cause.  importance  that  Mr.  Blaine,  then  Secre- 

The  question  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  tary  of  State,  went  into  the  Conference 
and  our  relations  with  Colombia  had  and  by  his  matchless  personality  and 
much  to  do  with  this  indifference.  The  great  eloquence  brought  about  an  arbi- 
Colombian  Government  and  a  small  tration  treaty  whereby  all  questions  not 
party  in  the  Senate  were  urging  that  the  involving  independence  were  to  be  sub- 
issues  which  had  arisen  on  these  subjects  mitted  to  arbitration.  In  transmitting 
should  be  settled  by  arbitration,  while  a  this  treaty  to  the  Senate  in  1890  Presi- 
large  majority  of  that  body  claimed  that  dent  Harrison  stated  that  its  ratification 
these  were  not  proper  matters  for  such  would  "  constitute  one  of  the  happiest 
a  mode  of  settlement.  The  rejection  of  and  most  hopeful  incidents  in  the  history 
arbitration  with  Colombia  made  the  ma-  of  the  Western  Hemisphere."  Notwith- 
jority  a  little  shy  for  the  time  being  of  standing  the  strong  committals  of  Con- 
the  general  principle.  On  the  other  hand,  gress  and  the  President,  the  treaty  was 
the  opposition  claimed  that  it  would  be  never  called  up  for  consideration,  so  far 
sheer  hypocrisy  to  make  treaties  of  arbi-  as  known  to  the  public,  and  was  allowed 
tration  with  the  great  Powers,  such  as  to  die  by  limitation. 

France  and  Great  Britain,  while  we  were  The  arbitration  claims  treaty  pending 
despoiling  weak  and  defenseless  Colom-  at  the  last  session  seemed  destined  to  a 
bia.  So  also  the  great  additions  to  the  like  fate  had  not  the  friends  of  arbitra- 
Navy  and  the  enormous  increase  in  the  tion  called  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
annual  expense  of  that  branch  of  the  Senator  Cullom,  Chairman  of  the  Corn- 
service  which  were  being  authorized  mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  who  se- 
were  pointed  out  as  inconsistent  with  the  cured  action  on  it  by  the  committee,  and 
principle  of  arbitration.  in  the  last  days  of  the  session  reported  it 
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favorably  to  the  Senate.  There  seems  to 
be  little  doubt  that  this  treaty  would  have 
been  ratified  if  a  vote  upon  it  could  have 
been  reached  before  adjournment.  We 
may  confidently  anticipate  its  approval 
by  the  Senate  next  winter. 

It  is  understood  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  asked  Secretary  Hay  to 
unite  in  an  arbitration  treaty  similar  to 
the  one  already  perfected  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Italy,  and  other  nations.  Great  Britain 
is  doubtless  ready  to  make  a  similar  ad- 
vance. So  that  it  may  be  anticipated 
that  when  Congress  convenes  next  De- 
cember the  Senate  will  have  before  it  for 
approval  several  arbitration  treaties. 
They  will  not  be  without  influential  ad- 
vocates in  that  body.  The  President  of 
the  Senate,  Mr.  Frye,  has  already  pub- 


licly announced  himself  as  favorable  to 
the  movement.  Senator  Allison  has 
made  a  similar  announcement.  Senator 
Cullom,  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  has  shown  himself  in 
hearty  accord.  Senator  Bacon,  of 
Georgia,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  made  a 
notable  speech  during  the  last  session  ad- 
vocating arbitration  as  the  fixed  policy  of 
our  country.  Other  Senators  might  be 
named. 

But  the  friends  of  arbitration  must  not 
be  misled  by  these  favorable  indications. 
The  rejection  of  the  Olney-Pauncefote 
treaty,  and  the  indiflference  and  inaction 
herein  cited,  should  lead  them  to  the  con- 
viction that  active  work  with  individual 
Senators  is  required  to  secure  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  favor  of  these  treaties. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


® 


A   Man's   Relation  to  the  Two  Sexes 


BY  MRS.  L.  H,  HARRIS 


NOT  long  since  I  had  something  to 
say  in  The  Independent  about 
women  in  this  connection.  A 
Northern  man  thought  the  article  was  a 
*'  libel  "  on  my  sex,  while  a  Virginian 
wrote  to  thank  me  '*  in  behalf  of  all 
Southern  men."  And  a  publisher  of  re- 
ligious books  was  so  impressed  with  its 
Scriptural  veracity  that  I  was  invited  to 
submit  the  manuscript  of  a  book  of  coun- 
sel to  women.  But  of  the  score  of  women 
heard  from,  all  are  more  or  less  indig- 
nant, and  only  one  will  even  partially  in- 
dorse what  was  written.  Referring  to 
the  idea  advanced  that  women  are  more 
nearly  related  to  men  than  to  one  an- 
other, she  said  prettily,  "  I  feel  that  it 
is  true !  "  All  depends,  of  course,  upon 
the  point  of  view.  But  while  the  subject 
is  up  for  discussion  we  may  as  well  con- 
sider what  a  man's  relations  are  to  the 
two  sexes. 

In  the  first  place  he  is  never  dependent 
upon  the  love  of  other  men.  And  if  he 
sets  about  winning  their  afifections,  it  is 
generally  for  religious  or  political  ends, 
not  because  he  actually  feels  the  need  of 
tenderness  in  their  regard  for  him. 
What  he  does  demand  of  them  is  respect, 


justice,  co-operation,  if  he  can  get  it. 
But  the  chief  thing  he  desires  of  a  woman 
is  love.  If  he  wants  anything  else  of  her, 
he  first  wins  that,  knowing,  by  a  profound 
masculine  intuition,  that  having  given  so 
much,  she  will  not  withhold  any  of  the 
tender  mercies  of  her  heart  from  him. 
Thus  we  see  men  and  women  joined  to- 
gether in  peace  and  happiness  who  have 
nothing  in  common  but  love. 

There  is,  however,  little  basis  between 
them  for  mere  friendship.  Doubtless 
Platonic  love  exists,  but  it  is  exceptional, 
out  of  the  natural  order.  And  it  is  like 
religion  in  that  it  is  not  practiced  so  much 
as  it  is  professed.  Even  then  women  are 
more  capable  of  the  experience  than  men 
are,  because  they  are  especially  gifted 
with  the  kind  of  innocence  and  ignorance 
upon  which  it  is  founded.  No  matter 
how  enthusiastically  a  man  undertakes  a 
case  of  Platonic  love,  he  is  invariably  the 
first  to  weary  of  the  fallacy.  It  does  not 
develop  interestingly  along  his  lines. 
There  is  not  sufficient  variety  about  it  to 
hold  his  attention.  In  desperation,  there- 
fore, he  will  soon  or  late  break  the  spell 
with  an  experiment.  And  he  will  not  do 
it  because  he  is  a  villain  and  a  traitor,  but 
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because  he  is  a  man  and  the  party  of  the  the  thing  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  many 
first  part  is  a  woman.  Primarily  neither  women,  indifferent  to  the  most  ardent 
was  made  for  the  Platonic  relationship,  declarations  of  love,  are  easily  won  by 
and  so  it  is  really  a  more  difficult  one  to  an  ideally  penitent  man's  appeal  to  their 
sustain  than  that  of  marriage,  to  which  superior  goodness.  This  is  so  well  known 
both  are  happily  predestined.  The  natu-  that  the  most  virtuous  men  often  affect 
ral  result  of  Platonic  love  is  Plutonic  the  tragic  air  of  unworthiness  in  the 
love.  presence  of  the   women   they   love    but 

On  the  other  hand,  a  man  enjoys  the  have  not  won.  And  back  of  this  engag- 
comradeship  of  other  men  without  be-  ing  humility  there  is  the  most  gallant, 
coming  sentimentally  attached  or  weak-  the  most  delicate  of  reasons.  It  furnishes 
ened  by  the  relation.  Their  friendships  love's  finest  motive  to  .  the  woman, 
with  one  another  last  longer  than  they  "  What  excuse  have  I  for  marrying 
do  with  women,  because  they  are  less  him  ?  "  she  asks  herself,  for  women  are 
exacting  and  because  they  do  not  burden  great  hypocrites,  sweet  pharisees  at  cru- 
each  other  with  dangerous  confidences  as  cial  moments.  Love  is  so  nearly  nature's 
women  do.  Two  men  will  work  together,  confession,  the  best  of  them  will  not  make 
move  in  the  same  circle  of  society,  be  the  it,  and  so  she  marries  because  it  is  a  duty 
best  of  friends  without  knowing  one  an-  to  save  a  man's  soul  if  she  can.  And 
other  as  confidentially  as  a  woman  will  af-  Heaven  knows  how  sincerely  they  em- 
ter  one  informal  conversation  with  either  brace  this  innocent  hallucination !  It 
one  of  them.  They  may  discuss  philoso-  would  amaze  us  all  to  learn  how  many  fat 
phy,  ethics,  science  until  each  thinks  he  matrons  believe  they  have  preserved  their 
knows  the  other  like  a  book;  but  really  husbands — always  regarded  as  respect- 
they  only  know  one  another's  minds,  able,  God-fearing  citizens — from  becom- 
There  is  a  plumed  knight  behind  all  these  ing  blacklegs,  thugs  and  gamblers.  The 
conventional  articles  of  personality  which  poor  gentlemen  have  never  really  done 
no  decent  modest  man  ever  reveals  ex-  anything  to  justify  the  conviction,  but  it 
cept  to  a  woman.  And  the  explanation  is  an  idea  their  wives  treasure  up  from 
is  simple.  He  knows  that  other  men  courtship  days,  when  as  young  lovers 
would  recognize  this  eloquent  figure  as  they  muttered  darkly  of  their  total  de- 
a  fiction  created  by  the  same  sex  instinct  pravity  at  the  pretty  feet  of  feminine 
that  makes  the  male  bird's  neck  feathers    virtue. 

more  gorgeous  than  the  female's.  Origi-  Where  so  much  tenderness  and  confi- 
nally  all  birds  look  alike,  but  the  ambition  dence  exists  one  naturally  infers  that 
to  woo  and  to  attract  has  added  a  varie-  they  are  the  evidences  of  a  very  close 
gated  inch  to  his  plumage  which  every  kinship.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  man 
lady  bird  finds  hard  to  resist.  Thus  a  man  is  no  more  related  to  a  woman  than 
distinguished  among  other  men  for  his  women  are  related  to  one  another.  He 
stolid  sincerity  and  punctilious  honesty  is  only  poetically  and  sentimentally  kin 
may  be  the  greatest  of  all  liars  to  women,  to  her.  The  difference  is  not  so  much  in 
And  this  is  deplorable,  of  course,  but  not  character  as  in  consciousness  and  in  the 
so  great  a  fault  as  it  seems.  It  may  be  woman's  sense  of  wings.  No  man  has 
merely  his  rhetorical  manner  of  ap-  the  latter,  but  every  woman  is  endowed 
proaching  the  poetic  sex.  Besides,  very  with  it,  even  the  vampire  kind.  This  is 
few  women  can  endure  the  stern,  self-  the  psychological  explanation  of  her 
revealing  truth  from  a  man.  It  is  a  preference  for  airy,  diaphanous  gar- 
cruelty  which  they  all  pray  against  in  ments.  She  would  suggest  the  ethereal  by 
their  very  attitude  to  men.  Now  and  wearing  "  angel  wing "  sleeves,  by  the 
then  a  lover  thinks  he  confesses  his  sins  plume  on  her  hat,  by  the  very  train  of  her 
to  the  lady  of  his  heart — the  subtlest  of  gown.  And  she  does.  But  while  this 
all  masculine  flattery,  by  the  way! — but  lace  and  feather  manifestation  of  spirit- 
if  she  only  knew  it,  they  are  not  his  real  uality  appeals  to  the  man's  adoring 
sins ;  rather  they  are  made  into  a  roman-  imagination,  it  also  convinces  him  that 
tic  formula  of  unrighteousness  and  no  trousered  materiality  can  possibly  be 
shadowed  forth  with  such  dark  hints  of  kin  to  such  a  furbelowed  soul.  Even  in 
bloodier  doings  as  will  appeal  to  her  her  termagant  moods  the  same  sense 
guardian  angel  conceit.    And  the  wit  of    divides  them  in  consciousness.    Her  plu- 
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ina^c  is  rurUccI,  indeed,  but  she  is  no  less 
winged.  And  her  mind  usually  acts  in 
the  same  confused  fashion  observed  in 
an  angry  hen  bird  circling  distractedly 
about  her  roof  tree.  The  man  looks  on 
phlegmatically  and  knows  that  he  is  of 
a  different  species.  And  this  really  ex- 
plains that  oft  repeated  question  with 
which  every  woman  challenges  the  heart 
of  her  husband,  "  Do  you  love  me  ?  " 
She  is  related  in  mind,  body  and  spirit  to 
a  creature  who  is  no  more  kin  to  her  than 
the  anvil  is  kin  to  the  ring  that  is  beaten 
and  welded  together  on  its  surface.  She 
feels  this  beneath  all  the  bell-clatter  of 
her  fire-forged  spirit,  and  the  little  ques- 
tion is  a  sort  of  near  prayer  which  he 
never  really  hears.  He  answers  auto- 
matically with  all  the  love  phrases  in  his 
vocabulary,  but  he  never  understands 
that  she  is  seeking  in  his  regions  for  the 
bond  of  kinship,  likeness,  because  he  has 
no  such  bond.  He  is  intended  to  be  rea- 
sonable, not  emotional.  His  virtue  takes 
the  staid  form  of  morality  as  hers  does 
that  of  spirituality.  With  him  charity  is 
an  intelligent  philanthropy,  with  her  it  is 
a  divine  compassion,  easily  in  reach  of  the 
unworthy.  With  him  'ove  is  a  founda- 
tion, with  her  it  is  the  beams  of  the  tem- 
ple. He  never  mixes  his  spiritual  facul- 
ties with  his  romantic  instincts ;  but  no 
pefectly  good  and  lovely  woman  can  dis- 
tinguish one  from  the  other.  She  makes 
a  religion  of  love. 

And  passing  now  from  these  close  re- 
lationships to  those  less  intimate,  the  man 
reveals  a  curious  limitation  in  his  social 
manifestations  to  other  men.  His  broth- 
erhood idea  is  not  as  ethical  as  it  sounds. 
It  is  simply  a  political  or  industrial  or- 
ganization, and  he  is  the  last  person  to 
abide  by  it  socially.  He  will  embrace 
the  brethren,  but  he  won't  invite  them  to 
dinner.  He  will  hobnob  "  down  town  " 
with  men  who,  to  all  appearances,  are 
his  natural  affinities,  and  then  refuse 
them  admission  to  his  home  or  his  club. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  at  bottom  he  is  anti- 
pathetic to  most  men  in  his  own  class 
when  women's  presence  gives  a  roman- 
tic significance  to  a  social  situation.  This 
antipathy  rarely  reaches  the  savage  phase 
of  rivalry  or  jealousy,  but  it  is  a  sort  of 


sex  contempt  men  have  for  one  another 
in  the  presence  of  another  and  finer  sex. 
However,  this  is  a  sensation  which  men 
deny  as  indignantly  as  women  deny  cer- 
tain feminine  asperities. 

But  it  is  in  a  man's  social  relations  to 
w^omen  that  diplomacy  reaches  a  fine  art. 
If  he  is  not  in  love  with  her,  he  treats 
with  her  apologetically,  as  if  she  were  a 
dangerous  foreign  power,  to  be  pleased 
into  acquiescence — to  be  duped  if  neces- 
sary, but  in  any  case  to  be  conciliated. 
Generally,  he  does  not  care  for  her  good 
opinion  longer  than  the  moment,  but  for 
that  particular  social  occasion  he  will  do 
much  to  avoid  the  wasp  end  of  her  tongue 
or  the  tragic  end  of  her  confidences.  In 
short,  he  is  always  diplomatically  pre- 
pared for  a  graceful  retreat.  And  in 
this  connection  we  may  as  well  consider 
another  singular  masculine  absurdity. 
No  man  ever  recognizes  the  fact  that  a 
woman  is  cleverer  than  he  is.  He  may 
tell  her  that  she  is,  but  really  the  idea  is 
inconceivable  to  him.  Among  men  he 
often  recognizes  himself  as  a  dunce,  but 
in  the  presence  of  women  he  will  still 
strut  like  an  intellectual  hobgoblin.  No 
matter  how  dull  he  is,  he  will  venture 
the  weight  of  his  gravity  against  the 
lightness  of  a  woman's  wits  every  time. 
And  this  leads  to  a  whole  world  of  femi- 
nine experience  where  he  is  the  eternal 
joke.  Women  are  easily  managed,  once 
they  are  "  in  love,"  because  then  they 
give  up  their  minds  and  follow  their 
hearts;  but,  fancy  free,  the  most  stupid 
woman  I  ever  knew  can  outwit  the  wisest 
man,  provided  he  sticks  to  the  ways  of 
wisdom. 

^  In  old  age  a  man  does  not  change  in 
his  affinities  as  women  do.  Sixty  years 
may  modify  and  harden  his  disposition, 
but^  they  do  not  change  his  nature.  He 
desires  to  be  loved  by  all  women  and  re- 
spected by  all  men  just  as  he  did  at 
twenty-five.  He  may  have  won  wealth 
and  fame,  he  may  have  served  God  and 
his  country  faithfully,  but  if  he  has  not 
achieved  the  love  of  his  womankind  and 
the  respect  of  other  men  he  is  lonely, 
disappointed,  and  a  sort  of  failure  from 
his  own  private  point  of  view. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


No   Sad   Songs   for  the    Brave 

BY  CLINTON  SCOLLARD 

Tears   for  the  weaklings !   but   for  those   who   fought 

And  perished  nobly  upon  land  or  wave, 
No  lamentation,  no  dark  draperies  brought. 

No  sad  songs  for  the  brave ! 

But  rather  jubilation, — peal  on  peal 

Of  joy-bells, — Hope's  white  lilies  'neath  the  sun, — 
Because  they  died  with  sacrificial  zeal, 

Their  patriot  duty  done ! 

Clinton,  N.  V. 


China  and  the  War 

BY  ARCHIBALD   R.  COLQUHOUN,  F.R.CS. 

[Mr.  Colquhoun  is  not  only  known  as  an  authority  on  all  Far  Eastern  questions, 
but  his  latest  book.  *'  Greater  America,"  just  published,  is  largely  a  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  expansion  and  the  future  of  the  United  States. — Editor.] 

WHILE  all  eyes  are  turned  to  the  physically  and  mentally  among  the  finest 

Far   East,    whence   come    such  races  of  the  world — will  be  directed  into 

bare  and  partial  official  reports  practical  channels, 

of  the  conflict  now  proceeding,  it  must  be  The  new  era  for  China  undoubtedly 

a  matter  for  wonder  to  some  people  that  dates  from  her  defeat  by  Japan,  accen- 

China,  the  bone  of  contention  between  tuated  by  the  humiliations  suffered  at  the 

the  belligerents,  makes  no  sign  and  is  hands  of  foreign  Powers.     The  strong 

hardly  alluded  to  in  dispatches  from  the  points  of  Japanese  influence  have  been 

theater  of  war  or  discussed  in  the  press  indicated  already,  but  as  Pekin  has  long 

of  either  England  or  America.     The  in-  stood   for   China  to   the   average   Occi- 

tervention  of  the  Powers — European,  of  dental,  it  may  be  useful  to  trace  the  exact 

course — is  freely  canvassed,  but  it  seems  growth  of  that  influence  within  that  city 

outside  the  range  of  practical  politics  to  of  diplomatists. 

suggest  that  China, — great  in  numbers  At  the  time  when  the  coup  d'etat  at 
and  resources,  great,  therefore,  in  po-  Pekin  (1898)  cut  short  the  reform 
tential  strength,  but  weak  in  policy, —  movement  in  China,  the  influence  of 
may  weigh  for  something  in  the  scale.  Japan  received  apparently  a  severe  shock. 
And  yet,  as  I  endeavored  to  show  in  a  It  was  hardly  recognized  at  that  time 
previous  article,  there  are  forces  work-  that  Japanese  influence  was  at  work,  for 
ing  in  the  heart  of  the  Celestial  Empire  the  reformers  drew  their  inspiration 
which  cannot  be  without  influence  on  the  rather  ostentatiously  from  the  West.  In 
future  of  the  Far  East.  Dawn  is  break-  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  recount 
ing  in  the  land  of  darkness,  if  such  a  briefly  the  main  features  of  a  palace  in- 
spiritual  metaphor  can  indeed  be  applied  trigue  which  has  had  a  lasting  effect  on 
to  what  is,  in  fact,  a  materialistic  renas-  the  fate  of  China. 

cence.     The  word  "  efficient "  has  pene-  The  one  military  officer  at  this  time 

trated  the  arcana  of  Chinese  civilization,  holding  a  command  of  importance  who 

and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  was  known  to  be  in  favor  of  reform  was 

in  a  short  time  the  enormous  reserves  of  Yuan  Shi-kai,  the  commander  of  some 

energy  pent  up  in  the  Chinese  people —  12,000  trained   troops   in   the   neighbor- 
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hood  of  Tientsin.     He  was  approached  pecially    by    Europeans,    who   find    him 
by  the  Emperor's  party — the  Reformers  straightforward  and  broadminded,  pro- 
— with  a  view  to  disposing  of  Yung-lu,  gressive  and  strong  in  character,   with 
the    chief    of  the   Empress   Dowager's  clear  views  as  to  the  future  of  his  coun- 
party,  and  to  seizing  the  person  of  the  try.     The   Chinese  say  he  is  no  "  man 
August    Lady    herself.      What   actually  of  precedents  " — no  small  compliment  in 
happened  is  not  known.     According  to  a    country    so    bound    with    red    tape, 
general  rumor  Yuan  Shi-kai,  after  de-  His     fame     is     the     most     widespread 
liberately  weighing  the  chances,  betrayed  and    his    opinions    are    the    most    re- 
the  whole  affair  to  Yung-lu,  who  there-  spected    among    Chinese    statesmen    of 
upon  hastened  with  troops  to  Pekin,  and,  to-day,     and     he     is     called     by     his 
with  the  help  of  the  Empress,  carried  out  countrymen  ''  the  hope  of  China."  Chang 
the  coup  d'etat,  which  amounted  to  the  Chih    Tung,    his    one    possible    rival   in 
deposition   of  the   Emperor.     The   Em-  public  estimation,  has  not    fulfilled    the 
press  Dowager  is  credited  with  the  idea  hopes    once    entertained    of    him.     His 
of  retaining  the  unfortunate  Kuang  Hsu  reputation  for  honesty  still  remains  and 
as  a  puppet.     The  part  played  by  Yuan  his  character  is  therefore  respected,  but 
Shi-kai  must  not  be  judged  altogether  since  he  was  summoned  to   Pekin  and 
by  our  own  standards,  for,  apart  from  the  retained  there  he  has  sunk  into  obscur- 
question  of  his  own  personal  risk,  it  is  ity,  and,  it  is  rumored,  has  fallen  entirely 
now  conceded  by  many  Chinese  reform-  under  the  influence  of  the  Empress  Dow- 
ers that  the  Emperor's  program  was  un-  ager.    The  Chinese  have  ceased  to  expect 
der    the    circumstances    visionary    and  any  great  things  from  him. 
revolutionary  in  its  tendencies.     Yuan's  The  rise  of  Yuan  Shi-kai  has  been  ex- 
own  account  is  that  he  would  have  acted  ^  tremely  favorable  to  the  growth  of  Jap- 
for  the  Emperor  had  he  received  an  order  anese  influence.     The  first  lesson  learnt 
signed  with  the  Vermilion  Pencil,  but  this  in  the  Chino- Japanese  war  of  1895  was 
unmistakable  evidence  against  the  Em-  that  for  a  country  like  China  any  at- 
peror,  in  case  the  plot  were  not  success-  tempt  at  policy  without  a  trained  force 
ful,  was  considered  to  be  too  compromis-  at  its  back  is  worse  than  useless.    Yuan, 
ing  by  Kuang  Hsu's  advisers.     In  any  as  a  soldier  and  a  practical  statesman, 
case,  whatever  the  ethics  of  the  situation,  learnt  this  lesson  well,  and  at  once  set 
Yuan   Shi-kai   gained  the  whole   confi-  to  work  to  attempt  a  genuine  and  grad- 
dence  of  the  Empress  Dowager,  and  he  ual  reform  in  this  direction.     His  posi- 
has  risen  in  an  unprecedented  manner,  tion  has,  of  course,  been  a  difficult  one. 
while  retaining  his  own  predilections  in  He  had  to  raise  the  funds  for  his  projects 
favor  of  reform.  and  has  done  it  no  doubt  by  the  imme- 
As  this  personage  will  inevitably  be  morial  Chinese  process  of  squeezing  the 
heard  of  before  long   as  the  one  strong  helpless  peasants.     His  extensive  pow- 
man  China  possesses  since  the  death  of  ers,  not  merely  within  his  own  viceroyal- 
Li  Hung  Chang  and  Liu  Kun-yi,  and  as  ty,  but  throughout  the  provinces  coming 
he  is  little  known  in  Europe  and  America,  with  the  area  of  Northern  Trade,  have 
it  may  be  interesting  to  note  some  points  been   fully  used.     His   extortions   have 
in  his  character  and  career.    He  has  a  re-  not,  however,  been  as  ignoble  as  those  of 
markable  record,  being  originally  a  mili-  most  Chinese  Viceroys,  since  they  have 
tary  mandarin  of  humble  origin  and,  for  been  for  useful  public  purposes  and  not 
a  Chinese  official,  very  illiterate.    As  of-  for  the  heaping  up  of  private  wealth  and 
ficial    appointment    and    preferment    in  the  maintenance  of  a  horde  of  parasites. 
China  are  reserved  for  the  literati  or  for  Yuan  has  had  throughout  to  maintain  his 
Manchus  with  influence,  it  must  be  in-  position  at  court  in  the  favors  of  a  ca- 
ferred  that  Yuan  has  exceptional  abilities  pricious     and     exacting     mistress     and 
to  have  achieved  his  present  position  of  against  the  intrigues  of  suspicious  Man- 
Viceroy  of  Chihli  and  Commissioner  of  chus    and    jealous    Chinese    colleagues. 
Northern  Trade,  a  position  which  in  the  Meanwhile    events   were    happening   at 
hands  of  a  strong  and  capable  Viceroy  Pekin    which    strengthened    his    hands, 
can  be  made  one  of  commanding  influ-  The  growing  influence  of  Russia  brought 
ence.    This  view  is  confirmed  by  all  who  certain    drawbacks    in    its    train.     The 
have  come  in  contact  with  him,  and  es-  agencies  employed,  especially  the  Russo- 
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Chinese  Bank  and  the  diplomatic  body,  prospects  as  a  leader  of  the  Chinese, 
did  not  see  eye  to  eye.  The  successful  When  the  trouble  was  over  and  the  Em- 
policy  attributed  to  Russia  and  her  Am-  press  Dowager  returned  to  Pekin  full  of 
bassador,  Cassini — in  reality  the  work  of  fair  words  for  the  foreigners,  ardent  for 
Pavloff  (a  master  at  the  game  of  in-  educational  reform,  bestowing  favors  on 
trigue) — was  overrated  in  America  missionaries,  and  conferring  posthumous 
and  Europe,  being,  in  fact,  chiefly  re-  honors  on  the  reformers  whom  she  had  had 
markable  because  of  the  short-sighted  put  to  death, — when,  in  short,  she  began 
stupidity  displayed  by  the  rival  Powers  to  enact  the  role  of  penitent  to  the  ex- 
and  their  chancelleries.  Up  to  a  certain  treme  edification  of  the  world  at  large 
point  things  worked  smoothly  for  Rus-  (and  the  private  ridicule  of  her  own 
sia,  information  was  obtained  superior  to  subjects), — Yuan  was  bent  on  a  prac- 
that  of  others,  relations  with  the  Imperial  tical  move.  Once  more  he  had  seen  the 
Court  were  placed  upon  an  intimate  foot-  inefficiency  of  Chinese  methods,  and  now 
ing,  and  the  winning  over  of  China's  pre-  he  had  a  freer  hand  in  carrying  out  his 
mier  statesman  to  the  view  that  Russia  own  designs.  All  Chinese  reformers  by 
was  the  sole  resource  of  the  Celestial  Em-  this  time  had  turned  unreservedly  to 
pire  was  in  itself  a  great  diplomatic  tri-  Japan,  and  the  many  agencies  set  on  foot 
umph.  Dissensions  between  Russian  by  the  Japanese,  especially  the  newspa- 
agents,  official  and  unofficial,  were  the  pers  in  the  vernacular,  received  an  enor- 
first  sign  of  weakness.  Pokotiloff,  head  mous  stimulus  from  the  fact  that  the  Im- 
of  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank,  was  at  dag-  perial  Government  had  fallen  hopelessly 
gers-drawn  with  the  Ambassador,  Lessar.  into  disrepute.  It  had  become  obvious 
Their  ranks  were  about  equal;  both  that  Pekin  was  not  to  be  looked  to  for 
placed  a  high  value  on  their  own  serv-  salvation,  and  the  successes  in  various 
ices;  neither  would  give  way.  While  directions  of  their  neighbors,  the  Jap- 
this  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Pekin  there  anese,  the  sight  of  Japanese  taking  an 
was  no  entente  between  Lessar  and  the  equal  place  in  the  Allied  Forces,  was  a 
officials  at  Port  Arthur,  while  the  latter  lesson  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  Anglo- 
again  were  divided  into  civil  and  military  Japanese  alliance  came  as  another  blow 
camps.  This  dissension  was  acute  to  Chinese  pride,  and  further  strength- 
enough  during  the  time  that  Grodekoif  ened  the  position  of  Japan.  As  for  the 
— a  moderate  and  reasonable,  tho  not  a  triumphs  of  diplomacy,  it  had  already 
popular,  man — was  in  power,  but  when  become  apparent  that  the  Japanese  chan- 
Alexieff,  the  incarnation  of  militarism —  cellerie  at  Pekin  was  supplied  with  the 
the  "  drill  sergeant " — came  into  office  best  information,  and  that  the  solidarity 
affairs  soon  reached  an  acute  stage,  of  of  aim,  loyalty,  and  reserve  of  all  the 
which  Russia  is  now  realizing  the  disas-  Japanese  agents  gave  them  advantages 
trous  results.  which  the  Russians  had  forfeited. 
To  return  to  Pekin.  As  Russian  di-  Racial  affinity  and  the  similarity  of  the 
plomacy  fell  to  pieces — imperceptibly  to  written  language  were  strong  handicaps 
the  outer  world — that  of  Japan  increased  in  their  favor,  and  it  became  increasingly 
in  strength. and  solidarity.  The  task  has  evident  during  the  last  few  years  that 
been  an  uphill  one,  for  China  was  sore  Russia  would  no  longer  have  a  "  walk- 
from  defeat  and  loath  to  accept  friend-  over  "  in  the  race  for  supremacy  of  in- 
ship  at  the  hands  of  her  quondam  de-  fluence  at  Pekin.  Her  foundations,  how- 
spised  enemy.  In  the  middle  of  every-  ever,  are  well  laid,  and  she  has  obtained 
thing  came  the  Boxer  outbreak  and  the  tangible  advantages  difficult  to  discount, 
siege  of  the  Legations,  in  which  Japan  So  far  the  growth  of  Japanese  ascend- 
was  obliged  to  rank  herself  with  Western  ency  has  been  favorable  to  Great  Brit- 
Powers  against  China.  Her  scrupulous  ain,  and,  indirectly,  to  American  inter- 
restraint  and  moderation,  however,  were  ests.  The  Tsung-li-yamen,  or,  rather,  the 
so  remarkable  as  to  be  commented  on  by  body  which  under  another  name  has 
the  other  Allied  Powers,  and  did  not  es-  replaced  it,  is  divided  into  two  camps, 
cape  the  notice  of  the  Chinese.  Yuan  the  Russian  and  the  British.  The  latter 
Shi-kai  discountenanced  the  Boxer  move-  includes  the  Japanese,  and  is  largely 
ment  and  held  aloof,  which  was  the  ut-  swayed  by  Japan.  It  has  become  rather 
most  he  could  do  without  sacrificing  his  the  custom  in  the  British  .and  American 
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legations,  especially  since  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance,  to  rely  on  Japan  for 
information,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
through  this  source  that  much  of  the  in- 
formation which  has  led  to  momentous 
events  in  Central  Asia  has  come.  The 
history  of  Asiatic  development  in  the 
past  decade,  when  it  can  be  written  in 
true  perspective,  will  afford  the  student 
of  world  affairs  some  interesting  illus- 
trations of  the  correlation  of  incidents 
which  at  the  time  of  occurrence  seem  al- 
most sporadic. 

While  it  is  convenient  to  have  so  re- 
liable a  source  of  intelligence  as  that 
afforded  by  a  friendly  Japan,  it  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  deprecated  that  the  British 
or  American  Legations  should  allow 
themselves  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  rely- 
ing entirely  upon  it.  The  present  British 
Minister  at  Pekin  is  not  only  a  profound 
Japanese  scholar,  but  is  persona  grata 
with  the  Japanese.  Such  a  fortunate 
coincidence  cannot  always  be  arranged, 
and  moreover,  as  I  endeavored  to  point 
out  in  a  previous  article,  Japan  has  her 
own  game  to  play.  While  her  policy  at 
present  runs  on  parallel  lines  to  that  of 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  it  is  not 
inconceivable  that,  in  details  at  least, 
there  may  be  divergence  of  views  which 
could  be  best  adjusted  by  independent 
action,  which  must  be  founded  on  inde- 
pendent information. 

If  Japanese  influence  gained  so  rapid- 
ly during  the  period  of  apparent  ac- 
quiescence in  Russian  methods,  it  must 
certainly  have  grown  enormously  during 
the  few  months  which  have  lapsed  since 
the  opening  of  hostilities.  Every  fresh 
success  of  the  Oriental  David  against 
the  Northern  Goliath  is  a  blow  to  that 
prestige  upon  which  Russia  had  founded 
so  much  of  her  success.  Never  again, 
whatever  the  result  of  the  war,  can  she 
hypnotize   China   in   the   manner   which 


won  her  huge  and  fertile  territories  with 
a  long  seaboard  without  the  shedding  of 
a  drop  of  blood. 

1  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
Japan  has  "  pricked  the  Russian  bub- 
ble,"— the  expression  *'  bubble  "  is  alto- 
gether unsuitable  to  represent  so  great 
and  expansive  a  Power  as  Russia.  There 
are  elements  of  force  in  the  mighty,  un- 
wieldy Empire  which  cannot  be  gauged 
save  by  those  who  have  seen  with  their 
own  eyes.  Nevertheless,  Japan  has  dem- 
onstrated to  the  world,  even  at  this  early 
stage  of  the  operations,  that  the  Oriental 
nations  have  capacities  with  which  they 
had  not  been  credited,  that  they  can  com- 
bine the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  and 
organization  which  the  Western  world 
has  produced  with  a  contempt  for  dan- 
ger and  death  and  a  reserve  and  re- 
straint which  are  essentially  Oriental. 
No  one  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
studying  the  two  Oriental  races — Chi- 
nese and  Japanese — will  deny  that  the 
former  are  to  the  full  as  capable,  tho 
not  perhaps  as  quick,  as  the  latter.  There 
are  many  points  of  character  in  which 
they  are  acknowledged  to  be  superior. 
They  lack  the  guiding  principle  of  pa- 
triotism, but  under  Japanese  tutelage  they 
cannot  fail  to  learn  its  meaning.  No 
student  of  world  politics  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  a  great  era  in  history  is  just 
beginning  in  the  emancipation  of  so  vast 
a  proportion  of  the  world's  population 
from  the  thralldom  of  age-long  super- 
stition. The  interest  with  which  we  fol- 
low the  dispatches  from  the  seat  of  war 
will  be  redoubled  if  we  realize  all  that 
Japan  typifies  in  the  cosmogony  of  the 
world  to-day  and  her  relation  to  that 
wonderful,  unrealized  mass  of  potential- 
ities known  as  China. 

Meanwhile  Yuan  Shi-kai  drills  his 
50,000  troops  on  Japanese  lines,  manu- 
factures arms,  and  waits  for  eventualities. 

London,  England. 
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BY  THE  MANIAC 


1AM  of  humble  but  highly  respectable 
parentage,  and  wish  it  understood 
that  I  hold  no  one  responsible  for 
the  mania  which  possesses  me.  It  was 
not  inherited,  nor  caught  as  an  infectious 
disease  from  some  other  maniac — it 
sprung  up  in  a  night,  like  a  mushroom. 
I  take  the  whole  responsibility  on  my 
own  not  too  broad  shoulders.  At  times  I 
might  feel  ashamed  of  myself  were  I 
not  strengthened  by  the  thought  that  this 
is  the  age  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
and  I  am  cerainly  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  I  am  a  fit  person  to  reside  in  this 
'*  vale  of  tears,"  for  only  the  fittest  could 
survive  what  I  have  gone  through.  The 
patronizing  airs,  the  sharp  words  and 
stony  silences  of  many  of  the  celebrities 
I  have  approached  should  constitute  a 
proper  test. 

I  am  also  convinced  that,  if  not  a  man 
of  iron,  I  am  at  least  composed  of  some 
hard  substance.  Two  and  twenty  was  my 
age  when  I  wrote  for  my  first  autograph, 
and  a  young  man  made  of  less  sturdy 
material  would  have  been  squelched  be- 
yond possibility  of  rising  by  the  reply  I 
received.  The  books  of  a  well-known 
author  (he  is  still  living,  by  the  way,  and 
I  hope  very  happy)  had  given  me  genu- 
ine pleasure,  and  I  thought  it  would  be 
quite  decorous  to  write  and  tell  him  so, 
and  also  to  add  a  request  for  his  auto- 
graph. Will  you  say  that  I  am  a  weak- 
ling when  I  tell  you  I  survived  the  an- 
swer?   Here  it  is: 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  letter  of  the  8th 
in  which  you  frankly  avow  yourself  an  "  auto- 
graph fiend,"  say  my  work  has  given  yon 
pleasure,  and  ask  for  a  sample  of  my  chirogra- 
phy.  I  presume  that  you  are  correct  in  your 
statement,  but  may  I  give  you  a  little  friendly 
advice  so  that  this  letter  shall  not  be  merely  a 
sample  of  chirography?  Your  letter  reads  too 
much  like  a  circular ;  you  are  not  specific 
enough;  you  do  not  go  into  details;  you  do  not 
compare  the  different  characters  of  my  novels 
and  state  your  preferences.  The  next  time  you 
make  such  an  application  to  an  author  it  would 
be  well  to  be  more  explicit,  lest  he  think  that 
you  have  only  seen  his  name  in  a  catalogue, 
and  never  have  read  any  of  his  books.     I  ob- 


serve, also,  that  your  parents  appear  to  have 
named  you  for  the  beloved  disciple,  but  you 
write  it  "  Jno."  Suppose  you  should  open  your 
Bible  to-morrow  and  read:  "I,  Jno.,  who  am 
also  your  brother,"  etc.  "  Jno."  spells  noth- 
ing, and  as  an  abbreviation  is  worth  nothing, 
for  by  the  time  you  have  put  in  the  period  your 
pen  has  made  as  many  motions  as  are  required 
to  write  the  full  name.  It  is  abominable  and 
inexcusable.     Write  it  no  more. 

I  carefully  filed  the  letter  away — surely 
an  interesting  nucleus  for  my  collection — 
and  altho  it  unnerved  me  for  a  time,  I 
was  not  compelled  to  take  to  my  bed  or 
call  in  the  family  physician.  If  I  remem- 
ber aright  (it  was  many  years  ago)  I 
wrote  an  impudent  reply,  but  I  am  .sorry 
for  it  now. 

My  manner  is  still  rather  unfortunate 
— I  seem  to  lack  humor  and  tact — but  it 
must  have  been  much  more  so  in  the  first 
years  of  my  collecting.  It  did  not  seem 
to  inspire  confidence.  Every  one,  and 
especially  the  *'  rising  young  author " 
who  had  one  or  two  novels  to  his  credit, 
seemed  suspicious  and  arrogant,  and  said 
enough  hard  things  to  kill  a  hypersensi- 
tive person.  But,  fortunately,  such  am 
not  I !  I  remember  writing  what  I 
deemed  a  clever  and  "  fetching  "  applica- 
tion to  an  author  of  charming  stories, 
who  resided  in  a  small  Illinois  town. 
Imagine  my  chagrin  when  I  received  a 
reply  like  this : 

What  is  the  ordinary  autograph  fiend — kind, 
amiable  soul ! —  compared  to  the  man  who 
goes  out  and  sets  questions  traps  for  auto- 
graphs? The  man,  in  short,  who  stirs  up  the 
animal's  combativeness  and  sits  grinning  to  see 
it  perform.  He  shall  bag  nothing  but  initials 
from  F.  E.  M. 

I  do  not  like  to  be  accused  of  resorting 
to  subterfuge,  and  this  retort  hurt  me 
somewhat;  but  I  assure  the  indulgent 
reader  that  F.  E.  M.  did  me  a  great  in- 
justice. I  had  no  intention  of  deceiving 
her.     I  was  as  innocent  as  a  lamb. 

It  is  a  terrible  confession,  but  I  have 
become  about  impervious  to  cutting 
words  and  shabby  treatment.  However, 
there  is  one  thing  that  will  lash  me  into 
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a  fury  and  that  is  to  be  taken  for  a  small 
boy.  An  antiquated  maiden  lady,  of  con- 
siderable fame,  who  affects  a  liking  for 
children,  answered  me  in  this  manner : 

My  Dear  Young  Friend:  It  always  gives 
me  pleasure  to  write  my  name  for  boys  and 
girls,  but  I  usually  decline  to  comply  with 
similar  requests  from  grown-ups.  You  write 
a  very  good  letter  for  a  boy  of — shall  I  say? — 
fourteen,  and  I  am  sure  you  do  not  idle  away 
your  time  at  school.  Your  mother  must  be 
proud  of  you.     ...     I  shall  soon  publish  a 

new  book,  entitled  " ,"  and  I  think 

you  will  like  it.  Perhaps  your  papa  would  be 
glad  to  buy  it  for  you.     Price,  $1.50,  net. 

And  I  twenty-four  years  of  age !  The 
parsimonious  old  maid  had  an  eye  to 
business. 

There  are  many  celebrities,  especially 
among  authors,  who  ask  the  autographo- 
maniac  to  do  things  in  return  for  an  au- 
tograph. A  distinguished  American  his- 
torian replied  to  my  request  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

I  was  glad  to  receive  your  letter,  for  it  gives 
me  an  opportunity  to  ask  you  to  do  something 
for  me.  If  possible,  I  should  like  you  to  send 
me  [I  had  written  to  him  on  the  letter  head 
of  a  lumber  firm  with  which  I  was  then  con- 
nected] ten  or  a  dozen  photographs  of  scenes 
in  lumber  camps.  By  doing  this  you  will 
greatly  oblige,  etc. 

Very  brief,  but  very  explicit.  No  men- 
tion was  made  of  postage,  much  less  the 
cost  of  the  photographs.  Out  of  the 
generosity  of  my  heart  I  complied  with 
the  historian's  request,  and  never  re- 
ceived an  acknowledgment ! 

But  it  takes  a  woman  to  cap  the 
climax.  The  writer  of  the  letter  given 
below  is  very  well  known  in  the  literary 
world,  and  has  at  least  thirty  novels  for 
which  she  will  some  day  be  called  upon 
to  answer: 


My  Dear  Mr. 


Be  assured  that  I  was 


very  pleased  indeed  to  receive  your  letter  of 
the  15th,  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
kind  words  about  my  books.  The  mere  name- 
seekers,  who  know  nothing  about  one's  work 
and  care  less,  are  past  endurance.  They  should 
be  thrust  forth  from  the  congregation  of  the 
righteous  into  outer  and  nethermost  darkness ; 
but  autograph  collectors  who  really  know  and 
care  for  an  author's  work  should  be  tolerated 
by  all  means.  Of  course,  I  place  you  in  the 
latter  category.  If  I  have  given  you  pleasure, 
would  you  not  also  take  pleasure  in  doing  me 
a  favor?  My  new  novel  will  be  upon  the  mar- 
ket in  a  few  days,  and  I  wish  you  would  do  all 


in  your  power  to  increase  its  sale.  I  am  send- 
ing you  by  express  a  few  hundred  circulars, 
which  kindly  distribute  carefully  where  they 
will  do  the  most  good.     If  you  can,  my  dear 

Mr. ,  you  might  write  your  friends  who 

live  out  of  town  recommending  the  book  to 
them.  If  I  have  not  sent  you  enough  circulars, 
kindly  advise  me  and  I  will  forward  more.  Be- 
lieve me,  sincerely  your  friend,  etc. 

'*  Sincerely  your  friend  "  !  How  the 
words  rang  in  my  ears!  I  was  pleased, 
for  I  was  young.  To  be  the  "  friend  "  of 
a  well-known  writer  of  novels  seemed  to 
me  to  be  something  of  quite  command- 
ing proportions.  I  went  to  work  in  ear- 
nest. I  distributed  the  circulars,  sent 
for  more,  and  wrote  letters  to  all  my 
friends  telling  them  it  was  the  greatest 
book  of  the  year.  I  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  this  author  is  still  ''  sincerely  my 
friend."  I  hope  so,  for  I  certainly  did 
enough  to  earn  her  lasting  friendship. 
The  sale  of  the  novel  referred  to  must 
have  been  increased  something  less  than 
one  thousand  copies  by  my  efforts. 

The  New  England  poets  have  always 
been  favorites  of  mine,  but  I  never  sus- 
pected that  they  amounted  to  much  as 
business  men  until  I  received  the  follow- 
ing response  from  one  of  them,  written 
on  the  margin  of  a  circular  advertising 
three  volumes  of  poems : 

Here's  my  autograph 
Writ  as  a  favor  to  thee ; 
Now  buy  these  three  books 
As  a  favor  to  me. 

I  bought  them,  of  course.  What  else 
could  I  do? 

One  of  our  foremost  novelists  gen- 
erously gave  me  his  opinion  of  autograph 
collectors.  I  was  delighted  to  receive  the 
letter,  for  I  did  not  expect  more  than  a 
signature : 

Dear  Sir  :  You  are  one  of  those  who  trouble 
a  busy  person  unnecessarily.  I  must  say  that, 
since  there  are  dealers  in  autographs  in  all 
large  cities  who  can  supply  specimens  of  writ- 
ing at  small  cost,  I  believe  it  is  much  more 
considerate,  not  to  say  dignified,  for  collectors 
to  deal  with  them  directly.  Letters  are  like 
questions,  which  one  delights  to  answer  if  they 
show  real  interest,  and  hates  if  they  are  simply 
urged  by  curiosity.  I  am  afraid  that  I  must 
confess  to  a  belief  that  your  request  for  an  au- 
tograph comes  under  the  latter  ignoble  head- 
ing. Certainly  the  time  taken  up  in  asking  for 
it  and  in  replying  on  my  part  does  not  seem 
very  well  spent  on  either  side;  and  I  would  re- 
mind you  and  others  to  think  seriously  what  it 
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means  to  gather  a  collection  of  autographs.  Go 
and  sin  no  more. 

It  is  seldom  that  one  is  willing  to  say 
he  is  glad  that  he  is  ignorant  on  mat- 
ters he  ought  to  know.  But  I'm  very 
glad  that  I  know  little  of  postal  laws.  If 
I  had  known  that  it  was  illegal  to  inclose 
coin  in  a  letter  addressed  to  England  I 
should  not  have  received  a  delicious  little 
letter  which  I  prize  highly.  It  is  from 
one  of  the  cleverest  (and,  I  venture  to 
say,  most  egotistical)  of  living  English 
writers,  who  would,  I  doubt  not,  rather 
say  a  clever  thing  any  day  than  a  true 
one, — a  gentleman  whom,  nevertheless,  I 
greatly  admire  for  his  brilliant  essays  and 
charming  novels.  He  reprimands  me 
very  sharply;  but  I  appeal  to  you,  how 
was  I,  an  ignorant,  irresponsible  auto- 
graphomaniac,  to  know  that  I  was  violat- 
ing the  English  postal  regulations  by  in- 
closing a  ten-cent  piece  to  pay  the  return 
postage?  I  had  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
procure  foreign  stamps  at  the  local  post 
office  and  elsewhere,  so  was  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  inclosing  coin,  which  I 
did  innocently  enough  and  without  malice 
in  my  heart.    Here  is  the  letter : 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  letter  in  which  you 
give  me  a  great  deal  of  twaddle;  and  I  beg  to 
say  that  you  are  the  worst  fiend  of  all  because 
your  enclosure  of  coin  might  have  subjected 
me  to  a  heavy  fee.  It  would  be  only  justice  if 
I  sent  it  back  to  you  instead  of  my  signature. 
Your  tribe  is  shameless  and  should  be  an- 
nihilated, but  the  task  is  too  large  for  me  to 
undertake.     .     .     . 

A  great  American  humorist  was  mak- 
ing a  prolonged  stay  in  Europe  when  it 
occurred  to  me  that  a  letter  of  his  would 
do  much  to  adorn  my  collection.  I  wished 
to  be  discreet  and  make  no  mistakes,  so 
I  took  the  precaution  to  write  to  a  friend 
across  the  water  asking  him  to  send  me 
some  stamps  that  I  might  inclose  the 
proper  postage  when  sending  my  applica- 
tion to  the  distinguished  humorist.  This 
particular  "  funny  man  "  is  never  hap- 
pier than  when  he  is  pointing  out  the 
offenses  and  weaknesses  of  his  fellow 
men;  in  short,  he  loves  to  have  fun  at 
the  expense  of  other  people.  My  ill-luck 
pursued  me.  It  was  another  case  of  be- 
ing "  damned  if  you  do  and  damned  if 
you  don't."  I  was  amazed  when  the 
humorist  rather  made  game  of  my  con- 
siderateness   in   inclosing   stamps,   but   I 


suspect  (perhaps  in  this  I  am  wrong) 
that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  peg  upon 
which  to  hang  his  little  joke  on  the 
American  postmaster.  The  reply  ran  as 
follows : 

Why,  certainly ;  I  do  it  with  pleasure.  You 
will  find  it  at  the  bottom  of  this.  But  you  did 
not  need  to  enclose  stamps.  You  only  needed 
to  tell  me  not  to  prepay  this  answer,  but  leave 
you  to  pay  at  your  end  of  the  line.  In  no  part 
of  the  world  do  letters  to  foreign  countries  need 
to  be  prepaid.  Perhaps  some  American  post- 
masters know  this,  but  in  fifteen  years  I  have 
not  come  across  one  that  knew  it. 

The  next  letter  is  from  the  pen  of  a 
statesman,  who  is  a  very  serious  person 
indeed.  He  hasn't  much  sense  of  humor 
and  cannot  treat  any  subject  with  "  play- 
ful fancy,"  unless  it  be  fishing  and  fisher- 
men. It  was  the  fashion,  twenty  years 
ago,  in  certain  circles,  to  ridicule  this 
gentleman.  He  was  not  thought  to  be  a 
very  big  man  intellectually,  and  sportive 
persons  of  the  opposite  party  delighted  in 
cheap  talk  at  his  expense.  But  fair- 
minded  men  of  all  parties  have  now  come 
to  look  upon  him  with  respect  and  even 
admiration.  His  ability,  independence  of 
spirit,  and  devotion  to  duty  as  he  sees  it 
have  won  for  him  a  high  place  in  our  po- 
litical annals.  In  a  quiet  home  he  is  now 
spending  his  last  years  as  every  gentle- 
man and  scholar  should,  a  kind  Provi- 
dence permitting.  I  inadvertently  omit- 
ted to  inclose  a  stamped  and  addressed 
envelope,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
extending  an  apology  to  the  great  man : 

If  you  are  an  autograph  fiend,  you  are  a  very 
mild  and  pleasant  one.  But  I  wish  that  par- 
ticular kind  of  fiend  would  recognize  the  fact 
that,  in  their  favor-asking  business,  the  least 
they  can  do  is  to  make  compliance  with  their 
requests  as  easy  as  possible.     .     .     . 

It  is  balm  to  the  soul  of  the  auto- 
graphomaniac  when  he  can  himself  es- 
cape rebuke  and  at  the  same  time  call 
forth  a  little  sermon  on  the  wrongdoing 
of  his  brothers.  As  you  may  imagine,  it 
is  no  easy  thing  to  accomplish  this  feat 
of  letters.  It  requires  mental  agility, 
subtle  reasoning  and  elasticity  of  con- 
science such  as  an  ignorant  person  like 
myself  may  command  only  once  or  twice 
in  a  lifetime.  Therefore,  it  is  with  par- 
donable pride  that  I  print  the  letter  that 
is  to  follow.  It  is  from  a  lady  who  is 
remarkable  for  her  versatility  and  whose 
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charm  is  perennial.  Her  name  is  known 
to  every  reader  in  the  land,  younj^^  and 
old,  for  she  has  written  for  all  of  them. 
Pray  consider  how  hard  it  was  for  me  to 
restrain  my  "  flattering  tongue  "  in  writ- 
ing to  her.  But  was  not  this  delightful 
letter  sufficient  recompense?  Unhappy 
thought !  Did  she  intend,  after  all,  to  in- 
clude me  in  her  rebuke?  The  reader 
must  judge: 

:   I  should  think  that 


My  Dear  Mr. 


nothing  would  be  so  likely  to  obtain  an  auto- 
graph as  an  unaffected,  courteous  request.  If 
I  had  time  I  could  write  you  a  rather  interest- 
ing article  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  a  small 
one,  and  involves  good  breeding,  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  an  intelligent  perception  of  the 
singular  and  painful  fact  that  there  are  only 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  day,  and  that  a  man  or 
woman  who  writes  books  has  the  same  sordid 
need  of  a  few  of  them  as  a  washerwoman  or  a 
bricklayer.  One  of  the  curious  scientific  dis- 
coveries future  ages  will  make  will  be  that 
books  are  not  written  while  authors  are  lying 
on  beds  of  roses,  fanned  by  the  wandering 
breezes  of  heaven.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
"  resent  profuse  flattery."  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  an  impertinence,  as  it  argues  that  one  is  at 
once  unused  to  hearing  amiable  things,  and 
weak  enough  of  mind  to  be  immediately  elated 
and  spurred  to  lavishness  by  them.  Then,  also, 
letters  containing  it  always  recall  to  me  those 
other  leters  beginning:  "  Madam,  having  heard 
of  your  charitable  deeds  and  reputation  for 
noble  generosity,  I  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  ask 
you  to  .  .  .  'support  my  family,'  to 
'buy  me  a  piano,'  to  .  .  .  'pay 
my  debts,' "  etc.  Thank  you  that  your  letter 
confined  itself  to  a  statement  plain  and  frank 
enough  to  be  accepted  with  a  sense  of  pleasure. 
Appreciation  which  is  real  and  simple  one 
would  be  a  poor  thing  not  to  value. 

I  had  read  a  volume  of  pungent  essays 
by  an  author  well  known  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  Thought  I,  here  is  a  man 
who  will  appreciate  originality.  If  I  ap- 
proach him  in  an  unconventional  way  he 
will  do  something  handsome.  Accord- 
ingly, I  wrote  him  in  effect  that  I  could 
boast  of  sufficient  grace  to  read  and  ad- 
mire his  writings ;  that  I  thought  I  de- 
served nothing  short  of  immortality  and 


that  the  blackness  of  my  sin  should  not 
be  remembered  against  me.  I  shall  not 
again  try  to  be  original,  for  the  reply  was 
savage.  I  was  not  even  given  the  dignity 
of  sex,  but  was  referred  to  as  it. 

Of  course,  the  autographomaniac  re- 
ceives many  business-like  communica- 
tions like  the  following,  perfectly  courte- 
ous but  not  overdiffuse  in  style:  "  Yours 
received.  I  am  happy  to  inclose  the  de- 
sired autograph."  But  such  acknowl- 
edgments do  not  give  one  that  peculiarly 
pleasant  thrill  that  accompanies  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  "  call  down  "  or  scathing  de- 
nunciation. The  maniac  worthy  of  the 
name  is  not  thin-skinned,  and  does  not 
weep  when  he  is  told  that  he  is  a  bore 
and  a  great  nuisance.  It  is  an  interesting 
autograph  he  is  after,  and  once  he  gets  it 
the  world  may  wag  its  cruel  tongue  until 
it  is  tired — little  he  cares  ! 

Such  distinguished  collectors  as  Dr.  G. 
Birkbeck  Hill  and  Mr.  Adrian  Joline  turn 
up  their  noses  at  my  kind.  For  some 
reason  best  known  to  themselves  they  re- 
sent being  placed  in  the  same  category  as 
myself.  But,  bless  their  hearts !  they  are 
blind.  They  think  their  manner  of  riding 
a  hobby  is  the  only  safe  and  proper  way ; 
but  what  are  their  pleasures  and  troubles 
compared  with  mine?  They  collect 
through  dealers,  and  at  the  auction  sales, 
spend  heaps  of  money  (which  they  care- 
fully refrain  from  mentioning  to  their 
wives),  and  when  they  have  secured  the 
coveted  autographs,  what  have  they  got  ? 
Dry-as-dust  letters  written  for  the  most 
part  by  men  long  since  gone  to  their 
fathers.  With  me  and  my  brothers  it  is 
different.  We  choose  a  vulnerable  point 
for  attack,  make  a  dashing  charge,  and 
usually  come  away  with  something  alive 
— and  a  few  scars !  Keep  your  musty, 
dusty  stuff,  Mr.  Joline  and  Dr.  Hill ; 
spend  your  money  and  get  all  the  pleas- 
ure you  can  out  of  your  hdbby,  but  please 
do  not  put  anything  in  the  way  of  my  col- 
lection by  direct  application. 

"  Shocking,"  you  say.  Perhaps ;  but  I 
am  willing  to  take  the  consequences. 

Madison,  Wisconsin 
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A  Race  Suicide  Novel 

"  Whistling  girls  and  crowing  hens 
Always  come  to  some  bad  ends." 

This  poetical  expression  of  the  popu- 
lar wisdom   of  the  ages   is   not   among 
the  quotations   which   Mrs.    Van    Vorst 
has   placed    at   the    head    of   the    chap- 
ters  of   her  novel*    against    the    New 
Woman,  but  it  is  an  unfortunate  omis- 
sion, for  it  gives  the  theme  of  the  book 
better  than   any   of   the   texts   she   has 
chosen  from   Solomon,   Paul,  Roosevelt 
and  other  distinguished  writers.     After 
the    manner    of    the    old-time    Sunday 
school  books,   which  told  how  the  boy 
who  went  fishing  on  the  Sabbath  fell  into 
the  river,  Mrs.  Van  Vorst  traces  the  lives 
of  each  of  the  members  of  a  New  York 
Woman's  Club  and  shows  how  they  all 
came  to  some  bad  end,  except  the  two 
who  repented  of  their  evil  ways  in  time. 
It  was   not   one   of  those   clubs   where 
women  become  addicted  to  bridge  and 
high-balls,  but  it  was    one    where    the 
women  devote  themselves  to  the  much 
more   dangerous  practice   of  discussing 
the  present  position  of  their  sex  and  the 
possibility   of  their  larger  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world.     The  evil 
effects  of  such  studies  on  the  lives  of 
the  members  are  explicitly  shown  in  this 
novel ;  one  of  them  commits  suicide ;  one 
kills  a  man  by  an  automobile  which  she 
refuses  to  stop  in  time;  one  becomes  an 
invalid  for  life  from  a  criminal  opera- 
tion ;  ^  one    ends    in    a    sanitarium    for 
chronic  nervous   prostration;   one   loses 
her  only  child,   and   one   passes   down- 
ward through  a  series  of  divorces.   Only 
the  heiress,  who  falls  in  love  with  a  "  me- 
chanician "  for  his  big,  broad  shoulders 
and   blue   eyes,   and   goes   to   live   with 
him    in    a    settlement,  and  the  heroine, 
who  repents,  reforms  and  returns  to  her 
quiet  home  in  the  country,   escape  the 
nemesis  of  clubs. 

The  novel  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
Mrs.  Oilman's  book  on  "The  Home," 
but  it  is  curious  that  both  of  the  authors 


start  from  the  same  premise,  that  "  the 
vice  of  our  generation  is  individualism." 
Mrs.  Van  Vorst  would  remedy  this  by 
setting  the  solitary  in  families,  but  Mrs. 
Oilman  looks  for  a  larger  synthesis.  In 
wit  and  effective  phrasing  Mrs.  Van 
Vorst  is  no  match  for  her  antagonist. 
The  Issues  of  Life  is  written  in  the  style 
which  made  Peterson's  Magazine  fa- 
mous. 

As  a  novel  directed  against  race  sui- 
cide this  naturally  challenges  comparison 
with  Zola's  "  Fecondite."  It  has  nothing 
of  the  epic  sweep  and  tremendous  mo- 
mentum of  the  latter  book,  but  neither 
has  it  the  grossness  and  dullness  which 
characterize  the  work  of  Zola.  The  evil 
they  attack  is  indeed  one  of  the  greatest 
of  our  modern  civilization,  but  neither 
has  given  us  much  help  as  to  remedies. 
The  way  to  overcome  is  to  go  forward, 
not  back;  not  back,  as  Mrs.  Van  Vorst 
virtually  proposes,  to  the  patriarchal 
family,  when  women  were  property  and 
not  allowed  to  think  for  themselves  or 
to  write  novels ;  not  back  still  further  to 
a  state  of  promiscuity  such  as  Zola  fore- 
sees. 


•Thb  Issues  of  Life.  A  Novel  of  the  Amer- 
ican Woman  of  To  dap.  By  Mrs.  John  Van  Vorst. 
^ew  lork  :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     |1.50 


A  Few  Literary  Problems 

There  is  of  course  a  certain  consist- 
ency of  spirit  among  these  essays  of  Pro- 
fessor Beers',  various  as  are  their  topics,* 
but  for  the  sake  of  convenience  they 
may  be  divided  very  roughly  into  two 
unequal  portions — the  one  on  the  relation 
between  literature  and  the  university, 
the  other  on  literary  matters  in  general. 
The  first,  which  is  very  significant  at  this 
particular  time,  includes  two  pieces, 
"  College  Entrance  Requirements  in  Eng- 
lish "  and  "  Literature  and  the  Colleges." 
The  former  was  written  originally  in  de- 
fense of  a  state  of  things  at  Yale  which 
exists  no  longer — namely,  the  absence  of 
an  entrance  examination  in  English ;  but 
in  the  course  of  his  discussion  Professor 
Beers  relieves  at  least  one  fact  which  is 

*  Points  at  Issub^  and  Some  Other  Points. 
Bi/  Henry  A.  Beers.  New  York  :  The  Macmlllan 
Co.     $1.50. 
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still  seasonable  and  suggestive.  The  stu- 
dent, he  points  out,  knows  English  on 
coming  to  college — that  is,  he  already 
reads,  writes  and  speaks  it  with  a  degree 
of  fluency  and  accuracy  which  would 
mark  him  a  proficient  in  any  other  lan- 
guage— he  uses  it,  in  short,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  communication  sufficiently  well 
to  answer  all  ordinary  and  some  few  ex- 
traordinary purposes.  It  is  singular  that 
this  self-evident  truth  has  so  often  es- 
caped attention;  but  its  statement  falls 
across  the  whole  problem  like  a  ray  of 
light,  for  it  shows  clearly  enough  that 
very  much  of  the  writing  done  in  college 
at  present  is,  in  reality,  either  superflu- 
ous or  impertinent — it  attempts  to  do 
for  the  undergraduate  only  what  has 
been  done  already,  or  else  it  attempts  to 
push  proficiency  of  expression  beyond 
the  point  proper  to  a  general  education 
into  the  province  of  art  or  profession- 
alism. 

In  the  following  essay  Professor  Beers 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "  the  men 
who  created  an  American  literature  dur- 
ing the  first  two  generations  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  were,  nearly  all  of  them, 
college  bred ;  "  whereas,  "  it  needs  but  a 
glance  at  the  names  which  have  come  to 
the  front  since  the  Civil  War  to  assure 
us  that  this  state  of  things  has  changed 
and  that  now  just  the  reverse  is  true." 
For  this  rather  disquieting  transforma- 
tion he  attempts  to  account  in  several 
ways,  chiefly  by  insisting  that  universi- 
ties do  not  make  literature.  And  in  a 
sense  the  contention  is  quite  true.  But 
there  is  one  thing  that  Professor  Beers 
forgets ;  he  forgets  to  compare  the  litera- 
ture made  by  college  graduates  in  the 
days  when  literature  was  their  affair — 
the  literature  of  Longfellow,  Hawthorne, 
Emerson  and  Lowell — with  that  made 
nowadays.  Is  it  not  fair,  one  wonders, 
to  infer  that  the  superiority  of  the  for- 
mer is  due  to  the  training  and  discipline 
exerted  upon  the  minds  of  its  makers  by 
a  literary  and  academic  education,  which 
the  colleges  have  since  ceased  to  provide, 
while  the  inferiority  of  the  present  out- 
put is  due  very  largely  to  the  lack  of  such 
a  training?  If  these  colleges,  instead  of 
spending  so  much  time  in  the  perfunc- 
tory writing  of  English,  would  stiffen 
up  their  intellectual  discipline  a  little,  the 
effect  upon  literature  might  be  very  salu- 
tary.   Of  course,  the  university  does  not 


make  literature,  nor  perhaps  inspire  it. 
But  it  should  control  and  regulate  it  in- 
directly; it  should  form  and  rectify  the 
taste  of  its  students  and  of  the  public ;  it 
should  serve  as  a  kind  of  critical  court 
or  academy  to  the  community  at  large, 
and  it  does  in  any  case  pretend  to  stimu- 
late thought,  which  is  the  beginning  of 
literature.  Is  it  not,  then,  a  question 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  whether 
the  ill  regulated  and  unchastened  sense, 
the  loose  and  vacuous  thinking  which 
are  responsible  for  our  present  wretched 
literary  vintage,  is  not  the  direct  result 
of  a  general  relaxation  of  academic 
standards  ? 

Among  the  other  topics  which  Profes- 
sor Beers  takes  up,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting is  the  ''  Modern  Feeling  for  Na- 
ture." Every  one,  he  says,  who  reads  the 
older  novel  must  have  been  struck  by 
"  the  relatively  large  share  which  nature, 
as  distinguished  from  man,  holds  in  the 
imaginative  literature  of  to-day."  For 
this  phenomenon  he  adduces  several 
causes,  principally  "  the  increasing  tame- 
ness  of  modern  life  "  and  "  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  natural  sciences  "  with 
"  the  closeness  of  scrutiny  which  they 
have  made  a  habit  of  the  modem  mind." 
But  at  the  same  time  that  the  feeling  for 
nature  has  grown  it  has  also  undergone 
a  decided  change,  and  is  now  marked  not 
only  by  a  greater  particularity,  but  also  by 
a  sense  for  the  characteristic  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  beautiful  and  a  sense  for  the 
sublime.  The  analysis  is  interesting  and 
instructive,  tho  the  conclusions,  taken 
severally,  are  not  particularly  new.  The 
idea  of  the  "  characteristic,"  for  instance, 
belongs  after  a  fashion  to  Friedrich 
Schlegel,  who  made  it  the  criterion  of 
all  modern  or  "  romantic  "  literature.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  another  cause  or 
concomitant  of  the  change  which  we  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  explicit- 
ly set  forth ;  and  that  is  the  transforma- 
tion which  has  taken  place  in  the  ideal 
of  culture.  What  was  chiefly  valued  in 
the  older  conception  of  culture  was  moral 
ideas.  And  this  preoccupation  with 
moral  ideas  caused  the  attention  to  be 
directed  mainly  to  the  study  of  man. 
Dryden  and  Pope  were  not  insincere  in 
their  professions  of  respect  for  nature; 
but  by  nature  they  understood  human 
nature  almost  exclusively.  On  the  con- 
trary, what  we  have  come  nowadays  to 
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value  especially  is  sentiment ;  the  greater  and,  for  the  rest,  to  that  scruple  of  *'  non- 
part  of  our  present  culture,  outside  of  resistance"  for  which  the  world  is  not 
our  more  sinewy,  scientific  education,  is  even  yet  prepared. 

as  a  matter  of  fact  sentimental   rather  Materials  for  an  investigation  of  these 

than  moral.     As  a  consequence  a  kind  points  and  others  of  a  kindred  interest 

of  vagueness  and  uncertainty  has  been  are  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  to  which 

introduced  into  our  thought;   tempera-  this  article  refers.     They  are  books  of 

ment  has  been  substituted  for  character  very     different     caliber     and     interest, 

asthemainspringof  literature  and  art, and  George  Fox  being  the  statement  of  Fox 

our  attention  has  been  drawn  away  from  himself,  edited  by  a    writer    in  ^  evident 

man,  who  is  thoroughly  a  moral  subject  sympathy   with   Quakerism,   while   Wil- 

to  nature,  which  is  capable  of  inspiring  Ham  Penn  is  a  study  of  the  man  by  an 

just   such  hazy   sentiments  deprived  of  author  of  wide  experience  in  historical 

moral  content  as  we  delight  in.     As  a  biography,  and  one  who  cannot    at    all 

further  result  of  our  lack  of  clear  ideas  times  quench  his  native  fire  and  sense  of 

and  our  preference  for  sentiment,  litera-  justice  or  resist  the  temptation  to  have  a 

ture  has  come  to  be  suggestive  rather  fling  at  the  obstructive,  obstinate  and  un- 

than  expressive.     Having  no  very  defi-  generous  spirit  of  the  Quakers  of  newly 

nite  ideas  to  communicate,  the  writers  settled  Pennsylvania, 

are  unable  to  say  exactly  what  they  do  The  Journal  of  George  Fox,  altho  ap- 

mean  and  are  reduced  to  using  dim  and  preciated    by    men    of    catholic    literary 

shadowy  semblances,  such  as  those  with  tastes,  has  never  had  any  great  attraction 

which  nature  itself  affects  the  spirit.  for  persons  outside  the  body  which  he 

jj  founded.     Written,  toward  the  end  of  a 

life  of  persecution  and  suffering,  by  a 
Fox  and  Penn  '  man  of,  to  say  the  best,  but  mediocre  edu- 
The  Society  of  Friends,  or,  as  the  f ^tion  in  an  age  famous  for  its  classicism, 
world  at  large  persists  in  calling  them,  ^y  one  oyerpoweringly  convmced  of  the 
Quakers,  presents  a  phenomenon  inter-  diyme  origm  of  his  mission  to  a  world 
esting  alike  to  the  students  of  ecclesias-  ^^''S  m  utter  darkness  it  is  not  to  be 
tical,  social  and  constitutional  history.  As  wondered  at  that  it  is  the  medley  which 
a  body  of  Christians  disdaining  the  bonds  ^ome  have  found  it  Dr.  Jones  has  elimi- 
of  creeds  and  sacraments,  and  the  limita-  ^ated  many  of  the  features  tliat  militated 
tions  of  a  hierarchy  and  liturgical  forms,  ^^^^^^t  popularity,  and  has  given  us  a 
they  have  been  characterized  by  a  phase  connected  narrative  in  Fox  s  own  words, 
of  religious  life  remarkable  for  its  sim-  the  spirit  of  which  is  but  little  affected  by 
plicity  and  power  of  suffering  for  ^^^  curtailment.  The  resu  t  is  a  history 
the  "  truth's  sake,"  as  thev  understand  ^^  ^he  early  days  of  Quakerism  which 
the  truth.  As  a  body  of  individuals  ^^""o|  fail  to  interest  the  general  reader 
united  in  a  common  cause,  they  have  been  ^^  ^ell  as  the  student,  even  tho  they  are 
largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  not  of  Quaker  proclivities.  . 
recognition  of  freedom  of  conscience  and  ^"  IVJham  Penn  we  have  to  deal  with 
tolerance  for  religious  scruples.  The  a  very  different  story  told  in  a  very  differ- 
early  Quakers  were  ahead  of  their  gen-  ent  way  Mr.  Buell  has  brought  to  his 
eration  in  recognizing  the  equality  of  the  "^"^^  of  Penn  a  keen  appreciation  of  his 
sexes,  and  the  whole  body  has  ever  la-  Personality,  but  without  the  glamour  of 
bored  in  the  cause  of  popular  education  sentiment.  He  has  systematica  ly  built 
and  universal  peace.  As  founders  of  a  "P  the  figure  of  the  Founder  of  New  Jer- 
commonwealth  they  have  furnished  the  f  7  and  Pennsylvania  from  materia  care- 
world  with  a  curious  instance  of  political  ^"".>^  selected.  The  division  into  chapter 
failure  due,  in  part,  to  a  sub-current  of  P^P^^'  f  peculiarly  suggestive  and  help- 
that  intolerance  which  they  deprecated,  ^"^^?  }^^^  ^^^^^^;  ^^/ ,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^V^^?' 
— -— — ~ ^ sprip^htly,  emphatic,  and  the  volume  is  in 

♦George     Fox:    An    Autobiography.     Edited,  ^^       -''               i.t,r-i.          w      i.       o-'l 

with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  bv  Rufus  M  every  way  worthy  of  its  subject.     The 

Lea?h.   f 'vols.  "^1904:    $4!oo.^*^^^^^^* '    ^^"^^    *  pith  of  the  whole  may  be  Summed  up  in 

William  Penn,  as  the  Founder  of  Two  Com-  the   concluding   WOrds  :     "  Sometimes   he 

D°Z;fe"S\  c«f  ''if^.*"h%"SU':    ''"'  ^""■"^  (Penn)  was  a  great  statesman;  at  other 
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times  a  great  Quaker ;  but  he  was  never 
both  at  the  same  time." 

Both  works  are  well  illustrated  with 
portraits  and  scenes  connected  with  the 
narratives. 

The  Story  of  Siena  and  San  Gimignano.  By 
Edmund  G.  Gardner.     ^1.75. 

The  Story  of  Seville.  By  Walter  M.  Galli- 
cban  and  C.  Gasquoine  Hartley.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  ;^i.75. 

Mr.  Gardner's  story  of  Siena,  illus- 
trated with  the  exquisite  pen  drawings  of 
Miss  Helen  James,  has  reappeared  in  the 
Mediaeval  Town  series.  The  transforma- 
tion is  a  happy  one,  as  in  its  former  shape 
the  book  was  too  bulky  for  a  traveler's 
modest  kit.  It  is,  moreover,  admirably 
fitted  for  a  place  among  the  well  written 
books  of  a  series  designed  to  delight  the 
tourist  by  their  convenient  size,  well  ar- 
ranged information  and  beautiful  illus- 
trations. Another  valuable  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  mediaeval  towns  is 
Mr.  GalHchan's  "  Story  of  Seville."  He 
has  succeeded  in  writing  its  history  with 
a  light  touch  which  makes  pleasant  read- 
ing and  yet  has  given  us  a  fair  idea  of 
the  rise,  growth  and  character  of  the 
city  as  it  passed  from  the  control  of 
Roman,  Vandal,  Goth  and  Moor.  More 
space  might  have  been  given  with  ad- 
vantage to  an  account  of  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  as  the  most  satisfactory  page  of 
her  history  is  that  which  records  the 
achievements  of  that  humane,  enlight- 
ened race ;  the  darkest,  perhaps,  their  ex- 
pulsion. However,  the  author  fully  ap- 
preciates the  Moors'  benign  influence  on 
the  arts  and  industries  of  a  people  whose 
only  reputable  occupations  were  fighting 
and  praying,  and  he  lightens  the  bloody 
annals  of  war  and  even  the  history  of 
such  a  beast  as  Pedro  the  Cruel  with  bits 
of  anecdotes  and  little  taper-like  gleams 
of  humor.  Mr.  Gallichan  has  given  color 
to  his  story  of  a  town  by  adding  to  the 
description  of  cathedral  and  palace  a  pic- 
ture of  their  lovely,  flowery  courts,  and 
evoking  for  us  the  charm  of  a  by-gone 
day,  when  the  men  who  made  Seville 
famous  met  for  conversation  in  these 
same  gardens.  From  this  dream  of  old 
Seville  the  author  leads  us,  without  a 
shock,  to  the  modern  city,  which  is  still 
quaint  and  beautiful.  The  three  chapters 
devoted  to   the  artists  of   Seville   were 


written  by  Mrs.  Gallichan,  who  has  de- 
voted much  study  to  the  art  of  Spain. 
She  has  shown  much  discrimination  in 
judging  of  the  comparative  value  of 
Flemish  and  Italian  influence  on  Span- 
ish art,  and  in  her  comparison  of  the 
genius  of  Velazquez  and  Murillo.  Good 
sense  being  thus  a  characteristic  of  Mrs. 
GalHchan's  criticism,  one  is  not  prepared 
to  find  so  ambiguous  a  paragraph  in  her 
writing  as  this :  ''  Nufiez  appears  to  have 
been  destitute  of  a  sense  of  humor,  and 
in  a  picture  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Ga- 
briel ...  he  depicted  the  saints 
adorned  with  gayly  colored  peacock's 
wings."  Certainly  no  one  can  convict  the 
early  Spanish  artists  of  humor,  but  it  is 
not  clear  to  our  mind  why  the  adorning 
of  Gabriel  and  Michael  with  peacock 
wings  is  an  evidence  of  its  lack.  Pictures 
of  angels  with  peacock  wings  are  not 
unusual,  nor  are  peacock  wings  more  in- 
congruous than  other  wings.  Can  it  be 
possible  that  in  these  plumed  saints  Mrs. 
Gallichan  has  failed  to  recognize  the 
great  archangels?  The  beautiful  draw- 
ings by  Elizabeth  Hartley  greatly  add 
to  the  charm  of  the  book.  After  reading 
it  we  long  to  put  it  into  our  pocket,  go  to 
Seville  and  wander  among  its  streets, 
gardens  and  museum  with  no  other  guide 
to  darken  its  friendly  counsels. 

Cadets  of  Gascony.    By  Burton  E.  Stevenson. 
Philadelphia:    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 

^i  50- 

There  are  two  stories  of  old  France  in 
this  volume  by  the  author  of  At  Odds 
With  the  Regent;  the  first  a  tale  of  ad- 
ventures in  the  southern  provinces,  the 
second  a  narrative  of  the  Parisian  sew- 
ers. They  are  alike  in  having  heroes 
who  possess  absolutely  flawless  courage, 
and  the  faculty  of  always  coming  out 
victor  in  the  end,  no  matter  how  heavy 
the  odds  against  them.  The  kind  of 
hero  who,  when  a  beautiful  unknown 
maiden  rushes  out  of  a  doorway — any 
doorway — imploring  his  succor,  will 
draw  his  sword  and  blindly  follow  her, 
kill  half-a-dozen  villains  for  her  pleasure, 
and  fall  violently  in  love  with  her — all  in 
the  space  of  one  short  hour.  With  this 
type  of  hero  you  are  not  in  the  least  wor- 
ried when  a  chapter  ends  in  words  like 
these:  "...  a  crushing  blow  fell 
upon  my  head.     There  was  a  burst  of 
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flame  before  my  eyes,  my  sword  slipped 
from  my  hand,  I  felt  myself  falling,  fall- 
ing, and  all  was  black."  Yon  know  so 
well  that  he  will  bob  up  serenely  in  the 
next  chapter,  a  trifle  bruised,  perhaps, 
but  as  dauntless  as  ever.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  autobiographical  novel  is 
that  the  hero's  life  is  always  insured. 

Parsifal :  The  Guileless  Fool.  By  Howard 
Duffield,  the  Minister  of  tiie  Old  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     :^i  oo 

In  this  neatly  printed  book  Dr.  Duffield 
gives  his  impressions  of  this  "  stage-con- 
secrating play,"  and  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  its  ethical  teachings.  The  fol- 
lowing quotation  gives  his  position  on  this 
much  discussed  topic : 

"  It  is  a  spectacle  to  command  the  Church's 
grateful  and  sympathetic  approbation,  to  be- 
hold a  mighty  genius  tasking  his  rare  powers, 
and  enlisting  every  resource  of  all  the  arts, 
to  bear  witness  to  the  splendor  and  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  vital  elements  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Christ,  those  very  truths  which  the  Church 
exists  to  publish.  Such  a  unique  product  of 
mental  power  as  '  Parsifal  '  is  a  mighty  apol- 
ogetic for  Christianity,  and  its  author  an  ally 
whose  service  the  Church  should  gladly  hail 
in  the  age-long  effort  to  emancipate  human- 
ity from  its  woe,  and  to  brighten  this  sad 
earth." 

Humanism.  By  F.  C.  S.  Schiller.  Macmillan 
Co.,  ^2.75. 

The  author  of  these  essays,  most  of 
which  have  appeared  in  various  periodi- 
cals, is  already  known  through  his  "  Per- 
sonal Idealism."  Here  he  is  concerned  to 
expound  "  Pragmatism,"  which  may  be 
defined  as  the  purposiveness  of  our 
thought  and  the  teleological  character  of 
its  method.  Like  William  James,  the 
author  holds  that  faith  must  underlie  all 
reason ;  that  "  at  bottom  rationality  itself 
is  the  supremest  postulate  of  Faith." 
Humanism  may  be  defined  as  philosophy 
without  any  non-human  truths.  "  It 
takes  man  for  granted  as  he  stands,  and 
the  world  of  man's  experience  as  it  has 
come  to  seem  to  him."  Like  Reid,  the 
author  proposes  to  start  from  the  stand- 
point of  common  sense  and  cast  aside 
the  trammels  of  abstract  theory.  His  at- 
titude resembles  that  of  James,  and  he 
is  even  more  vivacious  in  his  style.  His 
criticisms  are  sometimes  of  the  "  slash- 


ing "  kind ;  but  they  are  stimulating  and 
show  that  metaphysical  inquiry  is  renew- 
ing its  vigor  at  Oxford. 

The    Faith    of    Men,    and    Other    Stories.     By 
Jack  London.     New  York:  The  Macmillan 

Co.    #1.50, 

There  are  few  of  our  young  story 
writers  who  are  not  more  or  less  con- 
sciously followers  of  Kipling,  but  Jack 
London  is  the  only  one  who  can  really 
swing  the  master's  style.  "  The  Story 
of  Jees  Uck,"  found  in  this  volume,  is 
emphatically  in  Kipling's  earlier  manner 
in  its  biblical  phraseology,  its  swift  allu- 
sions, its  lightly  handled  detail,  its  naked 
human  nature,  but  we  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  Mr.  London  is  an  imitator  in  any 
objectional  sense.  Nobody  but  an  orig- 
inal genius  could  have  made  the  Alaskan 
girl,  "  who  was  not  an  Indian,  nor  an 
Eskimo,  nor  even  an  Innuit,"  so  real  and 
interesting  to  us  without  altogether  ideal- 
izing her.  There  are  some  other  stories 
of  Alaska  in  the  book.  We  expect  to 
read  them  some  time,  but  not  until  we 
have  read  "  Jees  Uck "  two  or  three 
times  more. 

The    Old    Glade    (Forbes's)  Road    and    The 

W^aterways  of  Westward  Expansion.     By 

Archer   Butler   Hulbert.  Cleveland :    The 
Arthur  H.  Clark  Co. 

These  two  works,  comprising  Vol- 
umes 5  and  9  of  Mr.  Hulbert's  series,  the 
Historic  Highways  of  America,  are 
of  the  same  lucid  and  comprehensive 
quality  as  the  previous  volumes  of  the 
series.  In  The  Old  Glade  Road  Mr. 
Hulbert  describes,  v^ith  the  fullest  de- 
tail, the  planning  and  execution  in  1758 
of  a  new  road,  following  generally  the 
trail  of  the  prehistoric  trading  path, 
from  Bedford,  Pennsylvania,  to  the  Ohio 
River.  It  was  by  means  of  this  road 
that  General  Forbes,  who  succeeded 
General  Braddock  in  command  of  the 
British  forces  in  that  region,  was  able 
to  advance  his  army  and  supplies  to  Fort 
Duquesne,  and  in  November,  1758, 
wrest  the  control  of  the  Ohio  from  the 
French.  General  Forbes  deliberated 
long  before  deciding  on  the  route  he 
finally  chose.  His  judgment  proved  so 
unerring  that  when  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  was  first  built  the  Old  Glade 
Road  was  recognized  as  the  shortest  and 
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best  line  to  Pittsburg  it  was  possible  to 
make,  and  that  railroad  was,  according- 
ly, laid  along  the  general  alignment  of 
the  old  pioneer  road.  The  Waterways 
of  Westivard  Expansion  deals  with  the 
discovery  of  the  Ohio  River  and  its 
tributaries,  and  the  importance  of  those 
streams  in  the  settlement  and  develop- 
ment of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Middle  West.  The  chapters,  "  The  Evo- 
lution of  River  Craft "  and  *'  Three  Gen- 
erations of  Rivermen  "  are  especially  in- 
teresting and  give  the  clearest  presenta- 
tion of  the  gradual  development  of  river 
traffic  from  the  few  rude  flat-boats  of 
pioneer  times  to  the  enormous  traffic  of 
present  days. 

Food  and  Cookery  for  the  Sick  and  Con- 
valescent. By  Fannie  Merritt  Farmer. 
Boston  :   Little,  Brown  &  Co.     ^1.50. 

A  practical  manual  of  cooking  for  the 
sick  needs  no  apology  even  in  this  day 
of  making  many  books.  Miss  Farmer's 
experience  as  Principal  of  the  Boston 
Cooking  School  has  eminently  fitted  her 
to  write  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  which 
we  do  not  hesitate  heartily  to  commend 
to  professional  and  amateur  nurses.  The 
theoretical  part  is  accurate  and  scientific, 
the  recipes  have  been  tested  in  hospitals 
and  homes  until  their  worth  has  been 
established,  and  attractive  photographs 
scattered  through  the  volume  present  the 
aesthetics  of  appetizing  serving. 

The  Beginnings  of  Christianity.  By  Very 
Rev  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  S  T.D.,  J.U.L. 
New  York:  Benzinger  Brothers.    ^2.00. 

This  title  might  lead  one  to  expect  a 
history  of  the  rise  of  Christianity  to  the 
opening  of  the  second  century  or  possi- 
bly covering  the  first  three  centuries,  but 
actually  the  book  is  a  collection  of  essays 
and  addresses  on  topics  connected  with 
the  history  of  Christianity  in  the  first 
three  centuries,  and  does  not  give  a  con- 
nected account  of  the  events  of  early 
Church  history.  Among  the  subjects 
treated  are,  St.  Paul,  Teacher  of  the  Na- 
tions ;  Slavery  and  Free  Labor  in  Pagan 
Rome,  The  Origin  of  Christmas,  Wom- 
en in  the  Early  Christian  Communities, 
etc.  Subjects  of  great  interest  in  the 
history  of  the  period,  such  as  the 
development  of  dogma,  the  early  forms 


of  Church  polity,  are  not  discussed. 
Considered  not  as  a  history,  but  as  a 
series  of  historical  discourses,  the  vol- 
ume is  interesting  from  its  fluency  and 
eloquence  and  abundance  of  fact  and 
incident,  but  it  is  history  with  a  purpose 
and  lacks  impartiality.  We  would  ex- 
pect the  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory in  the  Catholic  University  at  Wash- 
ington to  see  in  Gibbon  something  more 
than  "  an  unbroken  process  of  carica- 
ture"  (p.  42),  and  a  "compound  of 
rhetorical  minimism,  exaggeration  and 
distortion,  every  paragraph  charged  with 
infinite  injustice"  (p.  43). 


Steps  in  the  Expansion  of  Our  Territory. 
By  Oscar  P.  Austin.  [Expansion  of  the 
Republic  Series.]  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.    ^1.25  net. 

Mr.  Austin's  book  is  an  admirable  nar- 
rative of  the  nation's  growth  from  the 
War  of  Independence  to  the  present  time. 
Two  introductory  chapters  relate  the  his- 
tory of  discovery  and  colonization.  The 
book  is  especially  valuable  for  the  full- 
ness and  exactness  of  its  data,  while  a 
succession  of  maps  aids  greatly  in  indicat- 
ing, step  by  step,  the  growth  of  the  na- 
tional area  and  the  transformation  of 
Territories  into  States.  There  is  no 
point  of  view  to  uphold,  and  no  conten- 
tiousness is  shown  on  controverted  ques- 
tions. It  is  a  plainly  told  tale  of  what 
has  happened  in  American  expansion  and 
how,  and  where  it  happened.  No  one 
need  ask  questions  on  this  subject  if  he 
has  this  book  at  his  elbow. 

To  Windward.  By  H.  C.  Rowland.  New 
York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

Things  nautical  and  things  medical, 
with  a  large  dose  of  things  hospital  and 
some  Wall  Street  speculation,  constitute 
the  ingredients.  The  sea  talk  of  the  hero 
of  the  story  is  pure  blackguardism,  and 
when  mixed  with  the  slang  of  the 
"  junior  house  surgeon  "  can  better  be 
imagined  than  described.  There  is  no 
plot  worth  exhuming,  and  the  obtrusion 
of  the  unveiled  horrors  of  the  operating 
table  into  the  love  affairs  of  the  char- 
acters is  repulsive.  The  placing  of  "  car- 
tilage knives  "  beside  the  plates  at  a  din- 
ner table,  and  the  use  of  an  "  autopsy 
knife  "  to  carve  a  duck,  the  author  finds 
amusing. 
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Greater  America.    By  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun. 
New  York:   Harper  &  Bros.,  ^2.50 

The  author  ignores  domestic  politics 
and  deals  with  problems  of  imperial  im- 
portance affecting  not  merely  the  United 
States,  but  Greater  America  as  a  whole, 
the  aim  being  to  show  to  what  point 
American  evolution  has  progressed  and 
to  forecast  the  future.  The  assurance  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  change  ma- 
terially the  factors  of  some  of  his  con- 
clusions— a  vicissitude  which  any  work 
as  ephemeral  as  this  can  hardly  avoid. 
None  the  less  it  is  ably  written,  shows 
much  keen  and  practiced  observation 
and  gives  the  reader  a  fairly  clear  appre- 
ciation of  the  new  role  of  "  world  power  " 
which  some  think  only  came  to  us  with 
the  close  of  the  Spanish  War. 


Literary   Notes 

In  view  of  the  general  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  marriage  and  divorce  now  engag- 
ing the  attention  of  the  American  people,  the 
appearance  of  a  comprehensive  work  on  the 
history  of  matrimonial  institutions  by  so  com- 
petent a  historian  as  Prof.  George  Elliot  How- 
ard is  of  especial  importance.  It  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Mrs.    Jeanette    Robinson    Murphy,    who 

has  made  a  study  for  many  years  of  genuine 
negro  music,  especially  of  slave  songs,  will 
soon  publish  a  volume  of  negro  songs,  which 
will  also  include  dialect  stories  and  some  ar- 
ticles giving  "  Southern  Thoughts  for  North- 
ern Thinkers"  (The  Bandanna  Publishing 
Company,  New  York). 

....  Among  the  many  new  books  on  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  great  West,  "  The  Trail  of 
Lewis  and  Clark,  1804-1904,"  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Putnam's,  should  prove  of  especial 
interest,  since  the  author,  Mr.  Olin  D. 
Wheeler,  has  for  many  years  been  familiar 
with  the  old  and  modern  transcontinental 
routes.  The  work  is  to  be  in  two  volumes, 
well  illustrated  with  maps  and  colored  plates. 

....In  response  to  a  request  for  an  article 
for  The  Independent,  Prof.  Ernest  Haeckel 
says  that,  since  he  has  now  entered  upon  the 
eighth  decade  of  a  life  which  has  been  full  oi 
activity,  strife  and  the  joy  of  labor,  he  feels  the 
need  of  contemplative  repose.  To  the  3,000 
letters  which  he  has  received  in  regard  to  his 
little  book  on  "  The  Riddle  of  the  Universe," 
he  finds  it  impossible  to  reply  individually,  but 
an  answer  to  some  of  the  questions  which  it 
elicited  will  be  found  in  a  sequel  to  that  book 
which  he  has  written  during  the  past  winter, 


spent  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  which  will  be 
published  in  the  fall  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Miracles  of  Life." 

Pebbles 

To-DAY.— "  Has    Mrs.    Upperten   many   chil- 
dren ?  "    "  Yes— she  has  one."— Pmc^. 

The  Japanese  have  won  some  important 

victories,  but  it  will  not  do  for  them  to  get 
unduly  puffed  up.  There  is  an  imposing  bat- 
tery of  ikons  yet  to  be  passed. — The  Indian- 
apolis Journal. 

Oh,  mother,  may  I  go  out  to  cull 
Some  milk-weed  in  these  dishes 

And  then  go  down  along  the  stream 
And  feed  the  small  cat-fishes? 

— Yale  Record. 

THE   HAPPY   SPRINGTIME. 

Her  face  was  happy, 

His  face  was  stern; 
Her  hand  was   in  his'n, 

His'n  was  in  her'n. 

— Greenville  Sun. 

...."They  say  the  Japanese  never  kiss." 
"  That's  strange,  isn't  it  ?  "  "  It  seems  to  me 
so.  And  that  reminds  me  that  I  wanted  to 
ask  you  something,  Mr.  Swimmerton."  "  What 
is  it,  Miss  Macy?"  "I  wanted  to  ask  you  if 
you  had  any  Japanese  blood  in  your  veins." — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Name  Pictures.  —  What  does  Admiral 
Skrydloff's  name  remind  you  of?  An  editor 
says  it  reminds  him  of  the  noise  made  by  a 
steam  siren.  A  correspondent  says  it  suggests 
to  him  a  withered  apple  peeling.  A  plain  citi- 
zen says  it  calls  before  him  the  efforts  of  a  car- 
penter to  force  a  big  auger  through  a  soft  pine 
board.  And  the  man  who  writes  vaudeville 
sketches  claims  it  suggests  an  infant  devilfish 
bleating  for  its  mother. — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

....The  following  reply  to  the  question, 
"  What  is  Art,"  is  thus  given  by  an  art  critic : 
"  What  shall  I  say  ?  How  convey  to  the  vulgus 
that  it  is  not  in  the  nuances  of  the  plastic  that 
virtuosity  inheres?  That  neither  the  quality  of 
surface  nor  the  tenderness  of  texture  is  all  there 
is  of  symbolism?  Nay,  that  the  jpysticism  of 
tonal  juxtaposition,  the  alternating  allegro  and 
andante  of  unchromatic  color,  the  very  con- 
trasting masses  of  motif  and  technique  them- 
selves, neither  singly  nor  in  their  sum  compose 
even  the  half  tone  of  feeling?  The  mere  state- 
ment is  rococo.  And  yet,  alas !  the  renaissance 
of  chiaroscuro  is  here  the  basic  medium  of  the 
obvious.  Can  I  hope,  in  fine,  by  posing  an  eso- 
teric impressionism  against  the  background  of 
this  Philistine  atmosphere  to  give  perspective 
to  my  conception  of  the  sensuous  manifestation 
of  that  synthesis  of  the  ego  and  the  non-ego 
which  alone  is  Art  ?  " — Camera  Work. 
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The  End  of  the   World    Post-  postponed,  repentance  and  removal  sales 

^  may  be  still  rarer.    A  belief  in  the  end  of 

1^  the  world  at  the  end  of  ten  million  years 

There  have  been  two  different  meth-  has  never,  indeed,  had  much  influence 
ods  employed  in  calculating  the  time  to  on  our  conduct.  Still  it  has  to  a  certain 
the  end  of  the  world :  the  Scriptural  and  extent  tinged  the  background  of  our 
the  scientific.  The  former  was  based  philosophy.  Many  a  social  reformer, 
largely  on  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  and  discouraged  by  the  slowness  of  any  real 
the  latter  on  the  nebular  hypothesis,  progress  in  civilization,  has  questioned 
Each  method  of  calculation  had  its  whether  humanity  would  have  time  to 
peculiar  difficulties.  It  was  not  easy  reach  the  ideal  state  he  longed  for  be- 
to  determine  which  kingdoms  were  typi-  fore  its  eclipse,  and  he  has  been  dis- 
fied  by  the  four  beasts,  and  the  historical  heartened  by  the  thought  that,  even  if 
anatomy  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image  was  this  perfect  condition  should  be  attained, 
never  satisfactorily  worked  out.  On  the  it  could  not  be  permanent,  altho  it  might 
other  hand,  it  was  hard  to  calculate  what  be  many  times  longer  than  a  literal  mil- 
must  be  the  size,  velocity  and  consistency  lenium. 

of  a  semi-fluid  sphere  that  it  may  throw  The  light  which  the  recent  discoveries 
off'  rings  of  the  mass  of  the  moon,  and  in  radio-active  matter  seem  to  throw  on 
not  enough  was  known  of  the  interior  the  past  history  of  our  globe  may  be  of 
of  the  earth  to  enable  its  rate  of  cooling  great  importance.  Geologists  and  as- 
to  be  determined  with  exactness.  Just  tronomical  physicists  have  been  for  man} 
as  the  feet  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image  years  in  a  deadlock  over  the  age  of  the 
were  part  of  clay  and  part  of  iron,  the  earth.  From  the  rate  of  radiation  of 
specific  gravity  of  the  earth  as  a  whole,  the  earth's  internal  heat,  and  on  the  as- 
which  is  intermediate  between  the  specific  sumption  that  it  was  once  in  a  white  hot 
gravities  of  these  two  substances,  shows  liquid  state.  Lord  Kelvin  calculated  that 
that  its  interior  must  be  largely  composed  since  the  earth  had  been  cool  enough  to 
of  material  much  heavier  than  its  crust,  form  a  crust  not  more  than  40,000,000 
and,  therefore,  probably  metallic.  It  was  years  had  elapsed  and  probably  not  more 
found  difficult  to  find  the  exact  sum  of  than  20,000,000,  possibly  less.  Our  own 
the  periods  specified  in  the  Bible,  "  a  Clarence  King,  from  his  researches  on 
time  and  times  and  the  half  of  a  the  fusion  temperature  of  the  rocks  form- 
time,"  but  it  was  equally  impossible  to  ing  the  earth's  crust,  placed  the  period  at 
add  up  in  years  the  Paleozoic,  Mesozoic  24,000,000.  It  was  considered  quite  cer- 
and  Cenozoic  epochs.  tain  that  the  sun  could  not  have  been 

The  Scriptural  method  of  foretelling  ready  to  support  life  on  the  earth  much 

the  end  of  the  world  claimed  the  greater  earlier  than  that. 

definiteness,  and  the  date  set  by  it  was  On  the  other  side  the  geologists,  altho 
more  imminent.  More  people  put  faith  they  did  not  commit  themselves  to  such 
in  Miller  than  in  Kelvin — a  faith  which  definite  estimates,  were  a  unit  in  demand- 
could  be  calculated  by  a  monetary  stand-  ing  much  longer  periods  of  time.  For 
ard,  since  many  gave  away  their  farms  the  contraction  necessary  for  mountain 
and  houses.  Those  sinners,  however,  flexures,  for  the  deposition  of  strata  and 
who  based  their  faith  on  astronomy,  con-  their  denudation,  and  for  the  evolution 
sidered  that  a  hundred  million,  or  even  of  plant  and  animal  species  hundreds  of 
ten  million,  years  were  sufficient  for  them  millions  of  years  were  thought  necessar}^ 
to  repent  of  their  sins  and  dispose  of  From  the  composition  of  sea  water,  for 
their  property.  And  now  that  by  the  example,  it  was  calculated  that  at  least 
discovery  of  radium  this  late  and  uncer-  90,000,000  years  must  have  passed  since 
tain  date  is  still  further  and  indefinitely  water  began  its  solvent  action  on  the 
1206 
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continents.  It  was  a  strong  argument 
against  evolution  on  the  pure  Darwinian 
principle  of  the  slow  accretion  of  ad- 
vantageous variations,  that  paleontol- 
ogists talked  of  the  existence  of  the 
higher  animals  at  a  time  when,  according 
to  the  astronomers,  the  moon  had  not  yet 
separated  from  the  earth. 

But  all  calculations  of  the  heat  of  the 
earth  and  the  sun  were  based,  as  Lord 
Kelvin  was  careful  to  state,  on  the  pro- 
viso that  no  new  and  undiscovered 
sources  of  heat  were  considered.  Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  in  his  calculations  on  the  same 
subject  especially  mentions  the  possi- 
bility of  unknown  ultraatomic  energy. 
Such  ultraatomic  energy  has  now  appar- 
ently been  discovered  in  many  radio- 
active elements,  and  if  the  heat  of  the 
sun  and  of  the  earth  is  due  in  any  con- 
siderable extent  to  such  substances  the 
age  of  the  habitable  earth  may  extend 
indefinitely  in  the  past  and  future.  The 
nebular  hypothesis  has  been  receiving 
some  strong  blows  lately  from  Professor 
Chamberlain  and  others,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  this  new  element  will  make 
necessary  a  revision  of  the  whole  theory. 

The  cause  of  the  sun's  heat  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  speculation.  Com- 
bustion was,  of  course,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, not  only  on  account  of  the  condi- 
tions but  because  of  its  inadequacy.  All 
the  coal  in  the  earth  would  supply  the 
sun  with  fuel  for  only  a  tenth  of  a  second. 
If  the  sun  itself  were  a  solid  mass  of  coal 
it  would  have  burnt  out  in  30Cmd  years. 
Since  the  time  of  Helmholtz  the  theory 
has  prevailed  that  the  chief  source  of  the 
sun's  heat  is  the  gravitational  energy  due 
to  its  contraction  and  solidification  from 
a  gaseous  condition.  A  body  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sun  in  falling  to  the  center 
would  pass  through  a  distance  twice  as 
great  as  if  dropped  from  the  moon  to  the 
earth,  and  would  produce  more  than 
3,000  times  as  much  heat.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  an  annual  contraction  of  only 
220  feet  in  the  sun's  diameter  would  ac- 
count for  all  the  heat  produced. 

In  an  :iddress  recently  delivered  M. 
C.  E.  Guillaume,  adjunct  director  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  before  the  Astronomical  So- 
ciety of  France,  points  out  that,  if  to  this 
gravitational  enersfv  we  add  the  incal- 
culable and  possibly  enormous  amounts 


of  heat  produced  by  the  emanations  of 
such  elements  as  radium  and  polonium, 
we  have  no  reason  to  fear  its  cooling  off 
within  any  conceivable  time.  The  light 
gas  helium  was  discovered  in  the  sun  be- 
fore it  was  found  in  the  earth,  and,  since 
this  element  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
Droducts  of  decomposition  of  radium, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  also 
exists  there.  We  must  take  into  consid- 
eration, too,  the  possibility  that  at  the 
high  temperature  of  the  sun,  some  11,000 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  many  elements  may 
be  radio  active  which  on  the  earth 
are  inert.  Professor  Rutherford  this 
week  addressed  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion a  distinguished  audience,  including 
Lord  Kelvin,  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Pro- 
fessor Dewar,  on  his  researches  in 
radio-activity,  and  offered  this  phe- 
nomenon as  ?  possible  explanation  of 
the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  in- 
stead of  the  older  supposition  that  the 
earth  yet  retains  in  its  interior  some  of 
the  heat  it  possessed  when  in  a  molten 
state. 

Clerical    Utterances   on     Social 
Evils 

A  GENTLE  Quaker  lady  had  abandoned 
the  theological  beliefs  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  but  clung  to  its  forms  of  speech. 
An  always  welcome  guest  at  her  table 
was  a  well  known  reformer,  whose  name 
we  must  not  repeat,  but  whose  latest 
gospel  was  the  Single  Tax.  No  other 
guest  could  hope  to  wedge  in  a  word 
where  he  was  present,  and  could  find 
listeners.  One  day  at  lunch  the  patience 
of  his  dearest  friends  began  to  fail.  Real- 
izing that  a  crisis  had  been  reached,  his 
hostess  suddenly  turned  upon  him,  and 
in  a  voice  of  inefifable  sweetness  inquired, 

*'  W L ,    why    is    thee    such    a 

fool?" 

We  are  strongly  tempted  to  put  this 
lady's  question  to  certain  of  our  reverend 
reformers  who  just  now  are  delivering 
themselves  of  strenuous  doctrine  on  vari- 
ous social  evils,  and  particularly  "  this 
social  scourge  of  easy  divorce." 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  deride  reformers. 
The  world  would  be  a  sorry  place  with- 
out them.  Their  lot  is  not  an  easy  one, 
and  much  should  be  forgiven  them,  even 
when  thev  are  most  unwise  and  exas- 
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perating.     Yet  it  sometimes  becomes  a  ditions   or   the    history   of   morals   very 

pubHc  duty  to  remind  them  they  do  not  profoundly.     When  the  late  Moderator 

always   see   how   complex   and    tremen-  oi    the    Presbyterian    General   Assembly 

dousiy    difficult   are    the   problems   that  suggests  that  there  is  little  to  choose  be- 

they  try  to  solve,  and  that  sometimes  their  tween  Mormonism  and  divorce,  he  cer- 

zeal  is  disproportionate  to  their  knowl-  tainly  fails  to  measure  the  gulf  that  sep- 

edge.  arates  these  two  systems.     Mormonism 

Within  the  last  fortnight  stirring  ut-  is  a  reversion  to  patriarchal  conceptions 

terances  on  the  alleged  decay  of  domestic  of  social  organization  and  the  status  of 

morality  have  been   pronounced   by   ec-  women.     Mormonism  implies  the  subor- 

clesiastical  dignitaries  and  sensationally  dination  and  subjection  of  women  to  the 

served    up    in    the    public    prints.      The  will  and  ownership  of  man.    Divorce,  un- 

Bishop  of  Long  Island,  if  correctly  re-  der  modern  conditions,  is  to  some  extent 

ported,  declared  that  ''  marriage  has  lost  incidental    to    the    liberation    of   women 

its  sacredness  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,"  from  centuries  of  subjection.     It  is  in  a 

and  he  advised  his  clergy  against  marry-  degree  correlated  with  profound  changes 

ing  divorced  persons,  "  even  the  innocent  of  moral  sentiment  touching  the  right  of 

parties."    At  the  One  Hundred  and  Six-  woman  to  be  a  free  individual,  holding 

teenth  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby-  sacred  in  her  own  keeping  her  affections 

terian    Church,    the    retiring   Moderator  and  her  person, 

said  :  Leaving  out  of  consideration  any  com- 

"Our  ideals  of  the  home  have  gone  down,  parison  between  divorce  and  Mormon- 
We  talk  of  Mormonism,  and  affect  a  horror  of  ism,  which  from  the  standpomt  of  social 
it,  as  an  unclean  and  loathsome  thing;  but  as  evolution  is  too  absurd  for  serious  con- 
between  a  system  that  allows  a  man  to  have  sideration,  there  is  no  true  comparison 
three  or  four  ex-wives,  or  a  woman  to  have  between  divorce  as  a  modern  phenom- 
three  or  four  ex-husbands,  and  a  system  that  enon  of  Western  civilization  and  divorce 
permits  a  man  to  have  his  plural  wives  all  at  as  practiced  under  the  Roman  Empire— 
once,  there  is  very  little  to  choose.  I  am  not  ^  comparison  that  prophets  of  gloom  who 
sure  but  the  odds  are  on  the  side  of  the  Mor-  ^j^-^^j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  travelling  along  the 

"^  *  broad  highway  to  destruction  are  fond 
These  utterances  undoubtedly  reflect  a  of  instituting.  Roman  divorce  was  prac- 
determination  in  certain  ecclesiastical  tically  at  the  will  of  the  husband  or  the 
circles  to  brand  divorce  as  immoral,  and  husband's  family,  as  divorce  in  Oriental 
to  render  it  more  difficult,  by  statutory  countries  is  to-day.  It  was  not  a  pro- 
means  if  possible,  and  at  least  by  with-  cedure  devised  to  safeguard  the  rights 
holding  ''  the  religious  sanction  "  from  of  women  and  children,  no  less  than  of 
divorced  persons  wishing  to  remarry.  men.  If  these  rights  are  not  impartially 
On  the  latter  point  we  have  nothing  regarded  by  American  courts  to-day,  the 
whatever  to  say.  The  first  duty  of  all  fault  does  not  lie  in  the  intent  of  the  law. 
professors  of  religion,  of  whatever  de-  Undoubtedly  much  divorce  at  the  pres- 
nomination,istobe  sincere.  If  they  believe  ent  time  must  be  attributed  to  low  ideals, 
that  divorce  is  always  inherently  im-  instability  of  character,  and  uncontrolled 
moral  and  remarriage  essentially  ''  adul-  sex-passion.  This  truth  should  not  blind 
terous  " — as  the  Presbyterian  Moderator  us  to  the  further  fact  that  many  cases  of 
characterized  it — let  them  by  all  means  divorce  are  attributable  to  high  rather 
refuse  to  condone  it  or  to  dignify  it  in  than  to  low  conceptions  of  what  the  mar- 
the  name  of  religion.  But  when  ecclesi-  riage  relation  should  be. 
astical  influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  But  what  does  the  Bishop  of  Long  Is- 
the  civil  laws,  in  such  cases  made  and  land  suppose  would  be  gained  denying 
provided,  it  is  the  duty  of  citizens  who  the  privilege  of  remarriage  to  an  innocent 
think  that  clerics  like  other  men  some-  party  in  divorce  ?  Does  he  know  so  little 
times  err  in  judgment,  to  point  out  their  of  human  nature  as  to  suppose  that  the 
errors,  and  try  to  restrain  them  from  conduct  of  me.-  will  be  made  exemplary 
doing  mischief.  by  vicariously  punishing  those  that  suffer 
It  is  hard  for  us  to  believe  that  the  through  their  wrong  doing,  or  even  by 
distinguished  gentlemen" whom  we  have  denying  to  anybody — good  man  or  bad 
quoted   have  studied  modern  social  con-  man — an  opportunity  to  live  decently  in 
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a  state  of  matrimony?  Does  the  Bishop 
really  wish  to  be  ethically  Hibernian  to 
the  extent  of  putting  a  legal  premium  on 
illegal  cohabitation? 

All  in  all,  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  if  our  bishops  and  other  clergy  will 
look  more  deeply  into  this  difficult  prob- 
lem, which  they  are  proposing  to  solve  in 
a  cavalier  fashion,  they  will  find  them- 
selves admitting  that,  in  the  wise  words 
of  John  Stuart  Mill,  "  On  all  great  ques- 
tions much  remains  to  be  said." 

Betrothals 

There  is  also  the  zodiac  of  love,  a 
radiant  ecliptic  in  that  heaven  of  the 
heart  which  corresponds  in  time  at  least 
to  the  path  we  know  of  through  the 
twelve  constellations.  That  is  to  say, 
there  are  seasons  in  sentiment,  and  the 
perfect  courtship  requires  twelve  months 
for  fulfilment.  It  should  not  begin,  there- 
fore, prematurely  beneath  the  enamoring 
light  of  a  harvest  moon,  nor  belated  at  a 
spring  picnic.  In  such  cases  environ- 
ment forces  issues  that  have  not  sufficient 
conviction  back  of  them.  Love  is  not  a 
growth,  but  an  impulse,  then,  depend- 
ent upon  the  weather,  the  light,  and  a 
transient  situation.  It  is  a  hurried  in- 
stinct of  kind,  not  a  harmony  of  mind 
or  spirit.  It  loses  the  wit  and  delicacy 
of  a  finer  experience  and  becomes  merely 
the  emotional  basis  upon  which  people 
are  drawn  together  and  blindly  united, — 
to  discover  later  on  that  they  have 
skipped  the  most  thrilling  and  beautiful 
canto  in  the  epic  of  life.  They  do  not 
catch  the  whole  of  love's  sweet  measure 
before  they  start  upon  the  long  march 
together.  They  trip  and  lose  step  in  the 
very  beginning,  often,  because  their  brief 
courtship  has  only  prepared  them  for  the 
honeymoon  dance. 

Now,  an  ideal  courtship  should  begin 
antipathetically.  There  is  a  shock  of 
surprise  too  keen  to  be  pleasant  when  two 
persons  meet  who  are  kin  in  heart  to  one 
another.  We  should  always  avoid  court- 
ing those  people  who  come  easy  to  our 
understanding  upon  first  acquaintance. 
The  temperamental  conditions  of  love 
are  lacking.  The  man  who  cannot  be 
ruffled  by  a  woman's  trivial  action  or 
speech  during  this  first  stage  of  personal 
recognition  is  not  sufficiently  vitalized  by 
her   personality   to   make   an   acceptable 


lover  or  husband.  And  the  woman  who 
is  too  nonchalantly  ready  to  be  agreeable 
will  make  a  less  attractive  wife  than  the 
young  vixen  with  a  scratch  cat's  temper. 
For  temper  is  the  earliest  chaotic  con- 
fession of  love.  It  is  then  a  sort  of  vio- 
lence that  must  be  disciplined  into  ten- 
derness. And  this  is  a  business  that 
usually  requires  longer  than  a  six  weeks' 
courtship. 

Besides,  too  much  animation  in  the 
first  stages  of  a  love  affair  is  injurious  to 
the  conclusion.  It  is  graphic,  but  not 
symmetrical  in  development.  This  is  bad 
form,  romantically  speaking.  There- 
fore, the  ideal  courtship  should  begin 
during  the  summer  months.  The  spring 
passion  of  the  year  is  over.  All  the  blos- 
soms have  been  begotten,  every  lady 
tree,  finished,  passed  the  white  bridal 
boughs  of  April  into  the  matronly  seclu- 
sion of  ample  foliage.  There  is  a  rest 
in  the  great  opera  of  love  and  emotion. 
It  is  a  season  of  natural  peace  which  the 
whole  creation  recognizes  in  sensation  if 
not  in  mind.  Now  is  the  season  when 
women  are  full  blown  in  beauty  of  gowns 
and  sunshades,  but  most  quiescent,  in- 
different in  spirit.  They  display  most 
because  they  mean  least.  They  are  ready 
to  flirt,  but  not  to  love.  The  explanation 
is  that  this  is  the  vacation  term  of  life, 
nature's  fair  days  when  all  are  on  ex- 
hibition merely.  Everybody  knows  how 
easy  it  is  to  "  make  love  "  to  a  "  summer 
girl,"  but  it  never  is  wise  to  trust  one, 
because  she  is  the  creature  of  a  fleeting 
situation.  Her  real  personality  is  con- 
cealed, overswept,  by  a  golfing  frenzy,  or 
the  ambition  of  a  hoyden  huntress.  If 
any  man  asks  her  in  this  mood  to  marry 
him,  she  will  say  "  yes,"  for  the  same 
reason  that  she  snares  rabbits.  She  is 
out  in  the  world  to  take,  not  to  give.  And 
if  he  lacks  the  wit  to  discover  when  a 
woman  is  not  at  home  in  her  own  heart 
he  deserves  to  be  made  the  victim  of  her 
trapping  season. 

Later,  when  she  returns  home,  tanned, 
refreshed,  and  domestically  bent  upon 
taking  up  her  own  character  again,  if 
she  receives  him  kindly,  that  is  another 
matter.  Out  of  the  harvest  of  her  heart 
he  may  win  a  red  bound  sheaf  of  smiles 
and  count  the  autumn  as  the  serious  be- 
ginning of  his  courtship. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  will  discover 
that  the  young  business  man  in  town  is 
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not  the  same  lover  she  had  last  summer 
on  the  beach.  And  she  is  a  wise  woman 
if  she  comprehends  the  significance  of 
the  change.  A  courtship  is  for  several 
years  after  marriage  the  young;  wife's 
reference  book  for  certain  traits  dis- 
covered in  the  husband.  If  he  has  been 
a  lover  long  enough  to  include  his  com- 
mercial Ides  with  his  romantic  summer 
solstice,  she  will  be  prepared  for  his 
*'  brutal  preoccupation  "  during  the  busy 
season.  But  if  she  meets  him  in  June  and 
marries  him  in  September,  she  has  tears 
to  shed  before  she  learns  that  his  "  fall 
opening  "  mood  is  not  one  of  inhuman 
neglect,  but  it  is  the  bond  of  title  he  gives 
her  to  prove  that  he  has  sufficient  finan- 
cial perseverance  to  support  and  endow 
a  family. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  part 
of  a  courtship  is  the  winter  time  of 
snows  and  storms.  It  reveals  to  the  en- 
chanted pair  a  fire  lit  conception  of  love 
and  domesticity.  It  makes  the  contrast 
complete  between  them  and  the  cold 
world  outside.  It  fills  the  heart  of  the 
woman  with  cosy  hopes  for  the  future 
and  reconciles  the  wild  creature,  man,  to 
a  nuptial  bondage  that  deprives  him  of 
many  bachelor  liberties.  The  "  summer 
girl  "  may  be  withstood,  because  she  is 
an  illusion ;  but  this  queen  woman  of  the 
hearth  is  real.  She  is  vouched  for  in  his- 
tory and  poetry.  And  she  is  irresistible, 
not  because  she  is  beautiful,  or  brilliant, 
but  because  she  belongs  to  his  order  of 
things.  He  has  inherited  her  from  the 
homestead  of  the  family  past.  And  he  is 
ready  to  woo  her  in  earnest  now  with 
prayers  and  offerings.  And  the  maid 
who  had  no  more  heart  than  a  dryad 
during  a  summer  flirtation  is  no  longer 
a  vacation  ballad  of  femininity,  but  a 
woman  potentially  sweet  made  scriptural 
to  him  through  love. 

Such  a  pair  of  lovers  have  earned  a 
springtime  betrothal.  The  May  world 
of  bloom  and  promise  belong^s  logically 
to  their  experience.  They  have  passed 
into  it  as  naturally  as  all  the  other  mat- 
ing things.  And  the  earth,  affianced 
anew  to  the  sun,  makes  a  great  festival 
of  beauty  to  celebrate  the  occasion.  No 
wonder  there  are  so  many  weddings  in 
June!  They  are  the  orthodox  confes- 
sions of  winter  courtships  and  spring 
betrothals. 


The    Retreat    of  the    Western 
Union 

The  retreat  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  deserves  as  much 
praise  as  its  collusion  with  the  race-track 
gamblers  deserved  of  condemnation  last 
week.  In  the  fullest  and  completest  way 
it  has  withdrawn  its  service  from  the 
race-tracks  and  the  pool-rooms.  Last 
week,  in  its  initial  action,  it  withdrew  its 
service  from  the  pool-rooms  in  this  city : 
but  that  was  utterly  ineffectual,  for  it 
sent  the  news  from  its  offices  at  the  race- 
tracks to  its  out  of  town  offices,  and  the 
reports  were  immediately  telegraphed 
back  to  the  fifteen  or  twenty  centers  in 
this  city  which  distribute  them  by  tele- 
phone to  the  cheap  local  pool-rooms.  Of 
course,  such  action  was  a  mere  evasion 
of  its  duty  and  had  no  effect  whatever 
and  satisfied  no  moral  demand. 

Hardly  a  day  after  this  perfunctory 
action  had  been  taken  President  Clowry, 
on  his  own  motion,  with  no  action  of  the 
directors  or  of  their  Executive  Commit- 
tee, tho  doubtless  in  consultation  with  the 
active  members,  issued  a  drastic  order 
shutting  off  all  service,  of  all  sorts,  from 
both  the  race-tracks  and  the  pool-rooms 
all  over  the  country.  This  was  effective. 
The  principal  telephone  company  fol- 
lowed suit,  and  the  police  thereupon 
made  such  a  general  raid  as  has  never 
been  heard  of  before.  Business  was 
closed  or  was  carried  on  in  some  places 
under  the  greatest  difficulties.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  just  how  this  business  will  be 
resumed.  Of  course,  it  will  be  attempted, 
but  with  great  difficulty,  even  if  the  police 
take  off  their  hands  again.  The  beauty 
of  the  old  system  was  that  under  it  no 
one  could  ''  beat  "  the  regular  pool-rooms 
by  getting  earlier  news.  The  reports 
were  sent  absolutely  simultaneously  to  all 
the  fifteen  or  twenty  racing  exchanges, 
and  even  wire-tapping  was  of  no  particu- 
lar use.  Now  that  has,  for  the  time,  been 
accomplished  for  the  whole  country 
which  we  spoke  of  last  week — the  thou- 
sand heads  united  in  a  single  neck  cut  off 
at  a  blow. 

As  we  have  said,  the  Western  Union 
deserves  the  highest  praise  for  this  ac- 
tion. We  wonder  how  many  other  com- 
panies would  have  been  willing  at  a 
stroke  to  cut  off  business  that  must  have 
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brought  in  about  a  million  dollars  a  year,  more  than  we  can  believe.  Such  sepa- 
It  was  a  large  and  profitable  branch  of  ration  is  one  of  the  errors  condemned  in 
business  to  the  company,  ruinous  as  it  is  the  famous  "  Syllabus  of  Errors."  And 
for  the  country.  We  do  not  see  how  the  }et  Pius  X  has  acknowledged  that  no- 
race-tracks  will  stand  it  and  continue  to  where  is  the  Church  in  a  happier  or  more 
do  business,  for  nearly  all  of  them,  apart  peaceful  condition  than  in  those  coun- 
from  certain  high  purse  races,  depend  tries,  like  England  and  America,  where 
for  their  support  on  the  gamblers.  Of  the  Roman  Church  is  free  and  independ- 
course,  they  can  do  gambling  business  at  ent,  and  where  the  Church  depends 
the  local  race-tracks  if  the  local  police  wholly  and  comfortably  on  the  support 
allow  it,  but  the  larger  part  of  the  patron-  of  the  faithful. 

age  is  gone  until  in  some  way  recovered.  It  is  now  an  imminent  question  of 
The  next  question  is,  whether  gambling  practical  politics  whether  this  divorce  of 
on  races,  forbidden  in  pool-rooms,  is  to  Church  and  State  in  France  shall  take 
be  allowed  on  the  tracks.  place.  So  much  is  the  French  Govern- 
All  this  shows  the  power  of  an  appeal  ment  provoked  by  the  undiplomatic  lan- 
to  the  moral  sense  of  the  community,  or  guage  of  the  Vatican  that  it  has  with- 
of  rich  directors.  They  were  personally  drawn  its  Ambassador  at  the  Papal 
held  responsible.  They  were  shown  up  Court,  M.  Nisard.  For  the  present  ab- 
to  public  condemnation  as  partners  to  surd  relations  require  two  Ambassadors 
felony.  That  they  could  not  stand,  and  in  Rome,  one  to  the  Quirinal  and  one  to 
they  yielded.  It  was  much  in  the  line  of  the  Vatican,  thus  keeping  up  the  fiction 
the  social  boycott  recommended  by  Presi-  of  Papal  Sovereignty.  Of  course,  this 
dent  Hadley,  and  derided  at  the  time,  not  involves  an  utter  inconsistency,  for  sov- 
to  invite  rich  offenders  to  dinner.  The  ereignty  cannot  exist  in  two  separate  and 
appeal  to  the  moral  sense  of  these  West-  antagonistic  powers.  The  protest  ad- 
ern  Union  directors,  and  the  assurance  dressed  by  the  Vatican  to  the  various 
that  the  public  would  hold  them  personal-  Governments  contained  a  passage 
ly  guilty,  was  effectual.  omitted  in  that  addressed  to  France,  but 
But,  praising  them  for  their  absolute  which  has  been  published  and  has  given 
retreat,  we  still  observe  the  similar  guilt  great  offense.  These  words  were : 
of  newspapers  that  have  been  quick  to  ,,  yr  •  v  r  n  .1  t.  1  >t 
blame  the  Western  Union  for  distributing  .  "' .'"  ^f"^  "^.^  '•  *^  ^^^"-^  ^unao  remains 
.  .  ..  -  ^  ,  .  r  111  Pans,  It  IS  solely  on  account  of  grave  mo- 
news  for  gambmg  purposes,  tut  which  ^-^^^  ^f  ^^^  altogether  special  character." 
they  distribute  for  the  same  purpose,  fill- 
ing columns  and  pages  with  "  tips  "  and  This  language  suggesting  a  possible 
reports.  Such  conduct  is  pure  hypocrisy,  withdrawal  of  the  Papal  Nuncio  formed 
We  wonder  how  many  of  them  will  so  excuse  enough  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
much  as  drop  their  "  racing  edition."  French  Ambassador  from  the  Vatican. 
Do  columns  of  such  news  come  under  The  difficulty  may  be  patched  up,  but 
the  rubric,  "  All  the  news  that  is  fit  to  we  hope  not.  Such  an  excellent  oppor- 
print"?  tunity  may  not  soon  occur  again.     And 

'^  the   French  temper  seems  to  make  the 

The    Happy   Papal    Blunder  ecclesiastical    revolution    possible.      We 

^  rr/  r  most  heartily  hope  that  this  occasion  may 

We  wish  that  we  could  believe  that  so  be  improved.     We  say  this  in  no  spirit 

far  from  being  a  diplomatic  blunder,  to  of    hostility    to    the    Roman     Catholic 

be  retrieved  if  possible,  the  recent  Papal  Church — quite  the   reverse ;   for   we  be- 

protest  against  President  Loubet's  visit  lieve  that  nothing  else  could  be  so  to  the 

to  Rome  was  a  piece  of  far-seeing  wis-  advantage,  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical,  of 

dom,   meant  to  provoke   the   retaliatory  that  Church  in  France.     It  would  give  it 

action  of  the  French  Cabinet.     For  no  self-confidence  and  full  liberty, 
greater  blessing  could  come  to  the  Catho-        But  the  separation  of  the  Church  in 

lie  Church  in  France  than  the  ending  of  France    involves    a    very    embarrassing 

the  Concordat,  followed  by  the  absolute  problem,  that  of  the  duty  of  the  State 

separation     of     Church     and     State     in  as  to  the  restoration  of  the  ecclesiastical 

France.  funds  confiscated  by  Napoleon,  and  on 

That  the  Pope,  however,  sees  this  is  the  basis  of  which  the  obligation  was  as- 
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sumed  of  giving  subventions  to  the 
clergy.  And  such  action  would  raise  a 
similar  question  in  England,  which  also 
ought  to  disestablish  its  National  Church. 

Philippine  Good  Will 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance for  the  future  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  for  the  good  will  of  the 
Filipinos  toward  us,  that  there  should 
be  a  goodly  number  of  Filipino  boys 
educated  in  this  country.  One  cannot 
exaggerate  the  value  of  the  influence  of 
the  Chinese  boys  who,  like  the  present 
Chinese  Ambassador,  were  educated  here 
and  then  returned  to  take  important 
positions  in  their  own  country.  It  is  very 
bad  that  our  Sand  Lot  legislation  has 
deprived  us  of  this  influence.  Similarly 
the  scores  of  Japanese  young  men  edu- 
cated here  have  proved  of  great  value  in 
succeeding  years  to  their  own  land  and 
to  the  esteem  the  Japanese  have  of  this 
country.  The  three  first  Filipino  young 
men  came  as  students  to  Ann  Arbor,  in 
1900,  and  two  of  them  graduate  this 
year  as  civil  engineers.  They  knew  no 
English,  but  had  passed  a  competitive  ex- 
amination and  were  sent  here  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  International  Club  of 
Manila.  They  will  graduate  with  honor 
and  return  to  take  important  positions 
at  home.  Others  have  come  at  their  own 
expense  since,  and  have  gone  to  the 
Jesuit  school  near  San  Francisco,  and  to 
the  University  of  California,  Yale,  Har- 
vard, Cornell  and  Columbian  (Washing- 
ton). And  now  a  hundred  young  Fili- 
Dinos,  sent  by  the  Government  there,  who 
have  been  in  preparatory  schools  in 
California,  will  enter  various  colleges 
next  fall.  Fifty  prominent  Filipinos, 
Commissioners,  Judges  of  Supreme 
Court,  Governors  of  provinces,  etc.,  will 
reach  the  United  States  in  about  a  month 
to  spend  three  months  visiting  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  and  the  cities  of  the 
country.  They  should  receive  every 
courteous  attention. 

After  the  question  of  Philippine  inde- 
pendence has  become  a  dead  issue  in  the 
Islands,  it  is  still  discussed  by  a  clique 
here  at  home.  One  of  the  principal  ad- 
dresses at  the  farewell  banquet  to  Gov- 
ernor Taft  at  Manila  answered  their 
contention.     The   speaker,   Salvador  V. 


del  Rosario,  is  a  very  prominent  Filipino 
lawyer,  who  was  decidedly  against  us  in 
1898-9,  and  even  to  1901.  His  address 
testifies  to  the  effect  of  the  change  from 
a  military  to  a  civil  rule  of  the  Islands: 

"  When  one  recalls  the  fact  that  for  the  price 
of  $20,000,000,  which  was  the  consideration  for 
the  transfer  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown  of  Spaia 
over  these  islands  to  the  United  States,  the  lat- 
ter country  inherited  not  only  the  dominion, 
but  also  the  uncompromising  hostility  and  im- 
placable hatred  which  throughout  the  entire 
country  was  felt  against  all  foreign  authority, 
one  can  only  be  astonished  in  contemplating  the 
immense  distance  traversed  since  that  unhappy 
'  Fourth  of  February '  down  to  these  days  of 
mutual  confidence  and  reciprocal  support." 

He  recognizes  that  this  change  is  due 
to  the  discovery  that  the  purpose  of  the 
United  States,  as  declared  by  President 
McKinley  and  Governor  Taft,  is  thor- 
oughly benevolent,  that  its  motto  is  "  The 
Philippines  for  the  Filipinos,"  and  that 
it  is  radically  opposed  to  the  policy  of~ 
Spain.  He,  therefore,  calls  for  the  ut- 
most confidence  in  the  United  States 
Government.     He  adds : 

"  When  I  observe  that  the  schools  and  col- 
leges, the  institutions  of  advanced  and  special- 
ized learning,  and  even  the  religious  institutions- 
which  are  more  prosperous  to-day  than  during 
the  regime  of  the  State  with  an  official  re- 
ligion, when  I  see  all  these  halls  of  learning 
crowded  daily  with  youths  who  are  following 
the  only  road  which,  without  suffering,  with- 
out commotion,  leads  to  the  conquest  of  the 
highest  rights,  I  ask  my  fellow  countrymen  if 
the  United  States  can  give  us  any  greater  free- 
dom than  to  educate  ourselves  and  to  open- 
without  violence  the  doors  of  self-government. 

"  We,  the  weak  people  of  the  Orient,  what 
have  we  to  do  with  promises  ?  Why  should  we 
insist  that  undertakings  which  we  are  unable  ■ 
to  enforce  should  be  entered  into  on  our  behalf? 
Instead  of  promises,  we  need  the  eloquence  of 
facts,  honest  efforts  which  produce  tangible  and 
accomplished  facts.  Ever  since  the  Philippines 
have  existed  as  a  geographical  and  political 
unity  endless  seductive  promises  have  been 
whispered  into  our  ears.  .  .  .  But  it  is  only 
since  the  American  era  of  our  public  life  com- 
menced that  the  development  of  our  capacity 
has  been  inaugurated  by  giving  us  such  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  Government  as  was  never 
dreamed  of  by  the  Power  which  previously  con- 
trolled us  .  .  .  America  has  come  without 
making  great  promises,  but  America  is  just, 
and  we  Filipinos  may  be  sure  that  no  single 
right  of  which  we  are  yet  unworthy  will  be 
granted  us,  and  that  no  liberty  justified  by  our 
own  advance  will  be  denied  us.    .    .    .    The 
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witchcraft  of  our  deep-rooted  prejudice  having 
been  exorcised,  there  appears  to  be  nothing  on 
our  part  from  which  to  fear  any  movement  that 
may  produce  disorder.     .     .     . 

"  For  the  profound  and  sincere  moral  pacifi- 
cation of  the  country,  the  work  of  a  handful  of 
American  teachers,  and  the  public  schools  now 
scattered  through  our  towns  and  villages,  as 
sanctuaries  of  the  most  sincere  loyalty  to  the 
American  Government,  has  been  greater  than 
that  of  50,000  soldiers  who  carried  into  every 
corner  of  this  Archipelago  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  United  States." 

Several  Catholics  have,  in  correspond- 
ence with  us  or  in  print,  corrected  our 
evident  oversight  by  which,  in  an  edi- 
torial on  ''  Ecclesiastical  Disturbances  in 
the  Philippines,"  our  types  made  us  refer 
to  the  five  hundredth  instead  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. One  of  these  gentlemen,  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Kirwin,  rector  of  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral,  Galveston,  Texas,  tells  us  that 
the  little  pamphlet  issued  in  the  Philip- 
pines does  not  require  Catholics  to  say: 
**  I  detest  and  reprove  lay  and  purely 
scientific  education."  And  he  bids  us 
'■  take  the  pamphlet  to  some  competent 
Spanish  instructor."  We  again  quote 
from  the  pamphlet : 

"  I  detest  and  reprove  the  secularization  of 
education,  and  I  say  the  civil  authority  cannot 
arrogate  to  itself  the  regulation  and  discipline 
of  studies ;  and  with  the  same  energy  I  reprove 
and  detest  lay  and  purely  scientific  education  " 
(*'  reprueho  y  detesto  la  ensemnza  Idica  y  pure- 
mente  cientiUca."). 

Other  passages,  the  translation  of 
which  we  need  not  authenticate  by  giv- 
ing the  Spanish  text,  are : 

"  I  detest  and  condemn  civil  marriage,  which 
is  pure  concubinage." 

"  All  the  good  of  the  State  is  born  to  it  of 
its  dependence  and  subordination  to  the 
Church." 

'*!  detest  and  reprove  popular  sovereignty, 
universal  suffrage  and  the  system  of  majori- 
ties." 

We  cannot  say  that  this  pamphlet, 
handed  out  from  all  the  convents,  and 
offering,  with  the  approval  of  Apostolic 
Delegate  Guidi,  generous  indulgences  to 
all  that  recite  it  tends  to  good  will. 

The  explanation  of  a  certain  amount 
of  ill  will  on  the  part  of  Americans  in  the 
Philippines  has  been  thus  explained  by 
Secretary    Taft.      The    American    mer- 


chants who  followed  the  army  found 
their  best  market  in  supplying  the  75,- 
000  soldiers  with  wet  and  dry  goods  not 
supplied  by  the  Government.  These 
merchants  took  their  tone  from  their 
customers,  who,  fighting  the  Filipinos, 
were  not  their  friends,  and  did  not  be- 
lieve in  any  system  of  peaceful  self- 
government.  Then  the  American 
newspapers  were  controlled  in  their 
policy  by  their  soldier  subscribers  and 
their  merchant  advertisers.  But  the 
islands  were  pacified,  and  the  75,cxx) 
soldiers  were  reduced  to  15,000,  and  the 
patronage  of  the  merchants  and  news- 
papers fell  off,  and  hard  times  came  on 
them,  as  they  had  not  tried  to  gain  the 
favor  of  the  permanent  Philippine  pop- 
ulation. What  they  need  to  do  is  to 
mend  their  ways  and  try  to  please 
their  natural  customers,  instead  of  in- 
sulting them,  or  merchants  with  more 
civilized  and  practical  ideas  of  doing 
business  might  enter  the  field. 

The  Revival  of  the  Debate 

The  decadence  of  oratoric  contests  is 
sometimes  attributed  to  a  decadence  of 
the  power  of  oratory  in  general.  Yet 
this  can  hardly  be  true,  for  the  able  de- 
bater in  Congress  still  has  his  confidence ; 
and  on  the  platform  argument  is  even 
a  growing  power.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact,  at  least  in  part,  that  all  over  the 
country  there  is  an  increase  of  the  inde- 
pendent voter  in  politics  and  the  inde- 
pendent thinker  in  religious  affairs.  The 
decadence  of  oratorical  contest  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  is  more  wisely  at- 
tributed to  the  immense  strides  made  in 
the  way  of  physical  contest. 

Any  effort  to  revive  scholastic  debating 
we  think  should  meet  the  heartiest  ap- 
proval, not  only  of  educators,  but  of  all 
good  citizens.  Professor  Hartwell,  of 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  reports  a 
movement  to  this  effect  in  the  secondary 
schools  that  is  making  rapid  headway. 
In  1896  the  progressive  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute took  the  initiative  in  organizing 
The  Long  Island  Interscholastic  Debat- 
ing League.  This  League  offered  a  sil- 
ver cup  to  the  school  that  would  first 
win  for  three  successive  years.  The 
experiment  has  been  an  eminent  success, 
not   only    in    awakening   an    interest    in 
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public  topics,  but  as  a  general  intellectual  tories  to  some  academic  debating  club, 

awakening,  that  has  affected  the  studies  F\hy  years  ago  these  clubs,  housed  only 

of  the  pupils  in  all  departments.  in  some  wayside  schoolhouse,  afforded  an 

Everything    depends     upon     full    co-  opportunity    to   their   members    for   the 

operation  between  pupils  and  teachers —  best  possible  training  to  apply  knowledge, 

that  is,  the  teachers  must  be  as  deeply  to  be  quick  to  think,  ready  to  compare, 

interested  in  the  subject  under  debate  as  and  apt  in  the  use  of  language.    We  be- 

the  scholars  themselves.    The  debate  must  lieve  that  the  revival  of  the  debate,  altho 

not   be   a    mere   club   affair,   practically  at  present  confined  to  a  few  head  cen- 

separated   from   the   school   curriculum,  ters,  can  become  national. 

The  questions  must  be  living  and  prac-  ^ 

tical,  and  they  must  be  such  as  to  pre-  .                i.     -i.     r       „ 

pare  the  participants  for  wiser  citizen-  Advice  to  Nations  -.    .     PP.  .        ^     ,  . 

ship.     In  the  case  which  we  have  noted  South  of  Us          u     f   fu       tt't  H        f 

the    preponderance    has    been    for   civic  .^      tt  -.   a   c.  .       .          j   «    n   i.t, 

5^      T--iJu^              C4.U11  the  United  States  toward      all  the  na- 

questions.     Trial  debates  are  first  held  ,.               ..u      r        jj               •         x     a/t 

/  r                       u*.         £  4.      \            'T^u-  tions   south   of  us      was   g"iven   to   Mr. 

before  a  committee  of   teachers,      ihis  r^            li.  t,     ^t.        ^  u    ^'         r  xi. 

committee  judges  the  work  of  the  de-  R«>sevelt  by  the  celebra  ion  of  the  sec- 

baters,  and  selects  those  that  shall  take  "^^  anniversary  of  Cuba  s  independence, 
part  in  public  contests. 

Since  the  general   decline  of  the  de-  "All  that  we  desire  is  to  see  all  neighbor- 
bate  there  has  been  more  or  less  effort  t"/  countries   stable,  orderly  and  prosperous^ 
of  a  rather  sporadic  sort  to  sustain  in-  H  a  nation  shows  that  it  knows  how  to  act  with 
1,      .,      ^     ,     ,       1..1            J-  decency  in  industrial  and  pohtical  matters,  if  it 
tercollegiate  contests;  but  the  audiences  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  p^^^  -^^  obligations,  then  it 

have  been  meager  as  compared  with  the  ^eed  fear  no  interference  from  the  United 
crowds  at  a  football  game.  Colleges  states.  Brutal  wrong  doing,  or  an  impotence 
which  a  few  years  ago  were  famous  for  which  results  in  a  general  loosening  of  the  ties 
forensic  power  became  comparatively  of  civilized  society,  may  finally  require  inter- 
indifferent  to  these  intellectual  struggles,  vention  by  some  civilized  nation,  and  in  the 
During  the  past  two  or  three  years  there  Western  Hemisphere  the  United  States  cannot 
has  been  a  decided  and  growing  reac-  ^g^^ore  this  duty. ' 

tion,  and  colleges  are  keenly  competing  The  President  was  writing  a  brief  letter, 

with  each  other.  If  he  had  set  out  to  consider  the  subject 

We  have  not  the  slightest  doublt  that  comprehensively,  he  would  have  shown 

the  revival  of  the  debate  will  constitute  a  how  unnecessary  it  is  to  ascribe  to  na- 

matter  of  distinctive  progress  in  educa-  tional  greed  or  land  hunger  the  interfer- 

tional  work.     There  is  a  mutter  on  all  ence   or   intervention    suggested   by    the 

sides  that  our  public  school  education  is  conditions  that  he  mentions.     It  is  for 

falling  short  in  some  directions    where  our  own  protection,  and  also  because  of 

formerly  it  was  most  efficient.     Is  the  our  sympathy  for  the  victims  of  injustice 

element  of  competition  too  much  left  out ;  and  oppression,  that  we  are  impelled  to 

or  is  this  competition  too  keenly  biased  protest  against  chronic  disorder,  endless 

toward     physical     contest?      Professor  civil  war  and  a  shameless  disregard  for 

Hartwell   affirms    that,    after   a   careful  national     pecuniary     obligations,     when 

study  of  the  subject,  he  believes  we  can  such  offenses  are  almost  the  only  signs 

create  and  sustain  the  same  zest  in  men-  of  life  in  the  territory  of    a    neighbor, 

tal  athletics  as  in  physical.  Such  evidences  of  barbarism  irritate  our 

In  this  age  of  machinery  we  must  not  own  people,  restrict  commerce,  imperil 
allow  a  lapse  of  the  art  of  expression,  the  lives  and  property  of  Americans  en- 
Human  civilization  not  only  arises  in  gaged  in  international  trade,  and  men- 
the  formation  of  languages,  but  has  been  ace  our  relations  with  European  Powers 
marked  by  increasing  power  in  the  fine  by  inviting  the  forcible  collection  of  for- 
art  of  language.  Encouragement  of  one  eign  debts.  Our  power  and  our  interests, 
form  of  expression  tends  to  promote  national  and  international,  have  become 
other  forms.  Most  of  our  ablest  lawyers  so  great  that  we  cannot  be  expected  now 
and  preachers,  looking  backward,  will  to  endure  patiently  such  irritation,  loss 
credit  their  best  stimulus  and  strongest  and  danger.  Disorderly  countries  south 
momentum  in  the  way  of  intellectual  vie-  of  us  will  do  well  to  be  guided  by  the 
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friendly  advice  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  which  Tammany's  political  interests  are  always 

is  in  accord  with  the  recent  remark  of  intensely  local.     Mr.  Murphy's  persistent 

General  Reyes  that  their  national  safety  preference  for  Mr.   Cleveland  could  be 

can  best  be  promoted  by  encouraging  the  explained  by  his  careful  regard  for  Tam- 

forces  of  civilization.  many  interests  in  the  city  and  the  State. 

^  It  is  true,  however,  that  his  recent  action 

really  tends  to  revive  in  distant  places  the 
Part    Quarrels      ^    quarrel    SO    bitter    as  movement    for   the   ex-President.      This 
and^BhuTders^      ^^^^   which  now   divides  quarrel  in  New  York  and    Brooklyn    is 
the  Republican  party  in  watched  with  much  satisfaction  by  Gov- 
Wisconsin     cannot     fail     to     affect     in  ernor  Odell,  who  naturally  rejoices  over 
s  me    measure    the    vote    for    national  the  division  of  his  political  foes,  but  does 
candidates,     altho     the     controversy     is  not  realize  how  much  his  party  may  suf- 
purely    a    local     one.      The     State,     in  fer  by  reason  of  his  own  extraordinary 
which     the     Republican     plurality     for  conduct  in  acting  as  chairman  of  the  Re- 
the    national     ticket    exceeded     100,000  publican   Campaign    Committee   without 
in  1896  and  1900,  is  safe  for  Roosevelt,  resigning   the    office    to    which    he    was 
for  the  electors  nominated  are  the  same  elected, 
for  both  factions;  but  the  plurality  will  ^ 
probably  be  reduced  and  the  party  may  Kinetoscope    ^^  ^^^  ^^"^  been  known  that 
suffer  a  loss  in  the  House.     Such  condi-  Fakes         photographs  could  be  taken 
tions   generally   suggest   trading   at   the  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
polls.      The  opposition  to  Governor  La  falsest  impressions,  and  now  the  art  of 
Follette  is   not   of  sudden  growth,   but  manipulating  moving  picture  apparatus 
never  before  has  it  caused  a  formal  di-  for  the  same  purpose  is  progressing  more 
vision    of   the   party   or   been   powerful  rapidly  than  any  other  branch  of  the  fine 
enough  to  gain  for  revolt  the  open  and  arts.    Recently  a  battle  between  the  Rus- 
emphatic   support   of    Senator    Spooner,  sians  and  Japanese  in  the    suburbs    of 
with  whom  now  stand  Senator  Quarles  Paris  had  to  be  stopped  by  the  police 
and  Congressman  Babcock.      The  Gov-  and  the  different  combatants  brought  be- 
ernor  has  labored  for  reforms  in  party  fore  the  court  as  the  result  of  an  attempt 
procedure  and  taxation,  reforms  that  de-  to   procure  a  kinetoscope  picture   of  a 
serve  the  support  of  good  men.    There  is  Manchurian  battle  to  satisfy  the  specta- 
some  evidence,  however,  that  he  and  his  tors    at    vaudeville    entertainments.      A 
friends  in  striving  to  defend  themselves  crowd  of  men  from  the  slums  of  Paris 
against  the  hostility  of  corporations  and  had  been  dressed  in  Japanese  and  Rus- 
of  the  older  leaders,  whom  they  super-  sian   uniforms   and   an   engagement  ar- 
seded,  have  used  arbitrary  political  meth-  ranged  before  the  camera,  but  the  rage  of 
ods  that  are  not  strictly  just.    This  may  the  battle,   altho  artificially   introduced, 
give  their  opponents  an  advantage  which  soon  became  too  real,  and  the  "  soldiers  " 
they  have  not  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  con-  not  finding  sufficient  satisfaction  in  blank 
troversy  over  the  Governorship  in  Illinois  cartridges    clubbed    their    muskets    and 
is  unfortunate,  from  the  Republican  point  knocked  each  other  on  the  head.    Amer- 
of  view,  because  it  exhibits  dissension  in  ican  enterprise  is  not  behind  in  this  line 
a  State  where  the  two  parties  are  more  of  work,  as  is  shown  by  the  incident  in 
evenly  balanced  than  in  Wisconsin  and  Washington  last  week,  where  a  camera 
where  the  national  Republican  leaders  de-  set   up   on   the   Capitol   grounds   photo- 
sire  all  the  possible  benefits  of  harmony,  graphed  a  man  with  the  dress  and  ap- 
On  the  Democratic  side  an  uglv  quarrel  pearance  of  President  Roosevelt  in  the 
between  Tammany  and  the  followers  of  act  of  walking  arm  in  arm  with  a  negro, 
ex-Senator  Hill  in  the  city  of  New  York  offering  him  a  cigar  and  obsequiously 
has  a  national  aspect  because  it  tends  to  escorting  him  to  his  carriage.    The  films 
prevent  that  acceptance  of  Judge  Park-  were  confiscated  by  the  New  York  police 
er's  candidacy  by  substantially  all  of  the  before  being  developed.    Then  the  negro 
opponents  of  Hearst  that  was  at  one  time  minstrel  who.  got  up  the  scheme  denied 
expected.      It  seems  impossible   for  the  that  the  Democratic  Party  had  offered 
party  at  large  to  learn  the  old  lesson  that  $4,000,000  for  such  a  moving  picture. 
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The  Presbyterian       ^his     week,     we     pre- 
-J  .  sume,  the  Presbyterian 

and  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  General  Assemblies  will  de- 
cide a  larger  question  than  has  come 
before  either  body  for  many  years,  the 
question  whether  they  will  unite  into  a 
single  Church  by  a  process  of  racial  sep- 
aration. It  is  a  most  amazing  case  of 
ecclesiastical  myopia  that  the  large  com- 
mittees of  the  two  denominations  should 
have  had  their  minds  so  fixed  on  the 
little  near  question  of  philosophy  between 
them  that  they  utterly  failed  to  notice  the 
vastly  larger,  but  to  them  more  distant, 
question  of  religion  involved  in  a  condition 
unanimously  and  airily  accepted  by  them. 
But  the  Churches  waked  up  to  the 
subject,  and  the  committee  find  that  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  the  question  of 
free  will  and  predestination  does  not 
bulk  as  large  as  that  of  Christian  brother- 
hood. A  number  of  presbyteries,  includ- 
ing the  great  presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
have  voted  to  disapprove  the  plan  of 
union  on  this  ground.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  so  desirable  a  union  should  be  pre- 
vented and  the  whole  cause  of  union  dis- 
credited by  such  a  blunder  of  the  wise 
men. 


n  -J  .  Tj  J  .  It  is  easy  to  make  a 
President  Hyde  s  ,         ,  -;  ^  i     . 

Platform  P^'^^V  Platform,  but   a 

national  platform  is 
another  thing.  It  is  "  A  National  Plat- 
form on  the  Race  Question "  which 
President  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  College, 
attempts  to  offer  the  country  in  The  Out- 
look. We  are  not  convinced  that  it  will 
be  accepted.  The  first  article  in  the  pro- 
posed platform  is  this : 

"  The  differences  between  the  races  are 
deeper  than  the  skin,  and  must  find  expression 
in  the  relations  between  the  races." 

True,  for  they  reach  some  of  the  bones, 
but  not  the  intellectual  or  moral  powers. 
We  know  too  many  thousands  of  trained 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Hindus,  Indians  and 
negroes  who,  under  the  skin,  are  just 
like  Caucasians  to  accept  this  article. 
The  statement  is  contradicted  by  an- 
thropology and  common  observation. 
The  tint  and  taint  of  this  premise  dis- 
color and  distemper  the  whole  plat- 
form, for  it  a.ccepts  race  differentiations 
as  a  principle  to  control  the  treatment 


of  the  races.  Here  is  part  of  another 
plank  of  the  platform  : 

"  Granting  the  suffrage  to  thriftless  and  il- 
literate negroes  was  the  gigantic  blunder  of 
the  North." 

No  more  than  granting  of  suffrage  for 
generations  to  thriftless  and  illiterate 
white  men  had  been.  This  is  from  an- 
other : 

"  Punishment  of  brutal  crimes  committed  by 
members  of  one  race  against  members  of  an- 
other race  must  be  swift,  sure  and  severe." 

True,  but  so  equally  should  other  similar 
brutal  crimes  be  punished.  Read,  "brutal 
crimes  committed  by  one  person  against 
another."    Again, 

"  Industrial  opportunity  must  be  open  to  the 
negro  of  trained  and  approved  efficiency." 

Of  course ;  and  to  every  other  negro  or 
white  man  as  well.    Once  more: 

"  Northern  philanthropy,  in  its  aid  to  South- 
ern education,  must  subordinate  all  abstract 
and  sentimental  considerations  to  that  accurate 
knowledge  and  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
Southern  conditions  which  are  represented  by 
the  General  Education  Board." 

Excellent ;  only  we  add,  "  and  by  those 
missionary  societies  which  have  had  even 
a  larger  and  more  valuable  experience  in 
this  field." 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  Mr.  Cleve- 
land desires  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion, and  it  is  not  strange  that  he 
should.  The  honor  of  three  terms  of 
Presidency  would  be  one  which  any 
man  might  covet.  His  letter  emphat- 
ically denying  any  social  intercourse 
with  negroes,  his  lecture  defending  his 
action  in  the  Chicago  riot  and  his  long 
article  explaining  his  bond  issue,  are 
straws  that  indicate  that  he  is  "  will- 
ing." His  disavowal  need  not  be  too 
seriously  taken. 

The  University  of  Chicago's  Baby- 
lonian Expedition,  under  Dr.  E.  J. 
Banks,  sends  reports  of  good  work 
well  begun  at  Bismya.  Tablets  have 
been  found  of  the  very  early  date  of 
Sargon  I,  generally  supposed  to  have 
ruled  about  3800  B.  C.,  with  others 
containing  the  name  of  his  famous  son 
Naram-Sin.  Scarce  anything  could  be 
more  hopeful,  for  it  is  the  earliest  rec- 
ords that  we  most  wish  to  find. 


I nsuran  ce 

A    Noteworthy   Case  perpetual  menace  not  only  to  household- 

^           ,         ,                         .     ,            .  crs  but  to  burgflary  insurance  companies 

IHERE  have  been  so  many  mstances  m  ^^,  „,  11 

....                                                           .  "^        .                   ,  do    Well. 

which  msurance  companies  have  been  Thieving  in  this  form  finds  a  wide  field 
defrauded  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  -^  ^^-^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  i^  ^^-  ^^^^^^ 
mention  one  case  in  which  this  did  not  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^3  ^  comparatively  safe 
happen.  The  facts  are  as  follows:  A  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^5^^  ^  ^^,i  ^^^^^ 
lawyer  named  Max  Josephs  who  lived  ^j^j^^^^^  ^^^.^  1^^  As  a  result  valuable 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  insured  his  life  in  trinkets,  watches,  jewelry  and  gems  have 
favor  of  his  wife  with  the  Royal  Ar-  frequently  disappeared  from  insecure  bu- 
canum  and  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  ^^^^  drawers  and  other  similar  places 
Society  of  this  city.  Some  time  after  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  accustomed 
this  had  been  accomplished  the  man  dis-  ^o  place  them  when  they  are  not  being 
appeared,  leaving  no  trace  behind.  Many  ^^^^  Wealthy  suburbanites  have  been 
thousands  of  dollars  were  spent  by  his  considerable  suflFerers  from  such  thefts, 
family  in  the  vain  attempt  to  locate  his  ^^ich  are  particularly  aggravating.  The 
whereabouts  A  demand  was  at  last  apprehension  of  thieves  such  as  these  is 
made  upon  the  assurers  for  the  payment  exceedingly  difficult,  and  housewives  can- 
of  the  policies  Upon  investigation  coy-  ^ot  be  overcareful  in  their  selection  of 
ering  a  period  of  two  years  they  finally  ^he  house  servants  they  must  have.  A 
became  satisfied  that  Mr.  Josephs  was  ^^^  problem  has  been  added  to  the  do- 
dead,  and  the  insurance  was  thereupon  j^^g^ic  circle,  which  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
paid.  The  incident  seemed  closed.  Now  ^^e  possibility  that  the  "  treasure  of  a 
comes  the  noteworthy  feature  of  the  girl  "  may  turn  out  to  be  a  masquerading 
case.  About  two  months  ago  a  letter  was  burg-lar 
received  from  the  missing  husband  by  '  jt 
Mrs.  Josephs,  in  which  it  appeared  that  . 
Mr.  Josephs  was  very  much  alive  and  Restaurateurs  Liability 
was  living  in  Melbourne,  Australia.  Im-  A  recent  decision  in  the  Sherry  case 
mediately  upon  receipt  of  the  letter  in  is  an  important  one  as  fixing  the  lia- 
question  arrangements  were  made  with  bility  of  restaurant  keepers  for  the 
the  Equitable  and  Royal  Arcanum  by  the  carelessness  of  waiters.  In  the  case 
beneficiary  to  return  the  unused  insur-  cited  the  plaintiff  was  a  woman  who 
ance  money,  together  with  full  interest  suffered  a  considerable  damage  to  an 
upon  the  entire  amount.  The  matter  was  expensive  dress  worn  by  her  while  sit- 
finally  thus  closed  in  a  manner  entirely  ting  in  Sherry's  restaurant.  The  dam- 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  The  inci-  age  arose  because  of  a  waiter's  care- 
dent  will  be  a  difficult  one  to  combat  by  lessness.  A  verdict  of  $100  was  ren- 
those  who  maintain  that  the  world  grows  dered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  which 
degenerate  with  the  passing  of  time.  verdict     was     confirmed     on     appeal. 

J»  Sherry      will,      in      consequence,      be 

Masquerading  BurHars  ^^\^^^^  *?  P^^  *^^  amount  named,  to- 
^  ^  =*  gether  with  costs,  that  will  doubtless 
Professional  thieves  and  burglars  be  largely  in  excess  of  $100.  The  de- 
masquerading  as  house  servants,  posing  cision  will  impose  enlarged  responsi- 
as  such  and  frequently  impersonating  bility  upon  landlords  and  restaurant 
domestics  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  men.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is 
in  households  that  are  carefully  selected  safe  to  say  that  more  care  will  be  re- 
for  the  richness  of  the  anticipated  returns,  quired  in  future  from  the  employees  of 
are  products  of  conditions  existing  in  hotel  dining  rooms, 
many  modern  establishments.  Losses  '* 
widely  scattered  but  very  considerable  in  John  H.  Washburn,  for  so  many 
the  aggregate  are  constantly  occurring  years  identified  with  The  Home  Insur- 
which  are  easily  accounted  for  when  the  ance  Company,  and  who  recently  re- 
ne\yly  engaged  house  servant  and  sundry  signed  as  President,  was  last  week 
easily  negotiated  articles  of  value  disap-  elected  President  of  the  National  Board 
pear  simultaneously.     Such  losses  are  a  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
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Mexico's  Railway  Policy 

Three  years  ago,  when  control  of 
the  stock  of  the  Mexican  Central  Rail- 
road was  acquired  by  an  American 
syndicate,  and  projects  for  several  ex- 
tensions were  undertaken,  it  was 
thought  by  some  that  control  of  the 
entire  railway  system  of  Mexico  would 
soon  be  lodged  in  a  few  hands,  by  own- 
ership or  community  of  interest,  and 
that  the  controlling  interests  might  be 
associated  with  those  of  the  Harriman 
and  Gould  systems,  with  whose  lines 
the  Mexican  Central  connects  at  or 
near  the  boundary.  Some  of  the  plans 
for  extending  the  Mexican  Central, 
however,  were  upset  not  long  ago  by 
the  action  of  the  Mexican  Government, 
which  stepped  in  and  bought  control 
of  the  Mexican  National  and  its  allied 
lines,  under  conditions  which  prevent 
the  construction  of  competing  roads 
within  certain  tracts  of  territory. 
Some  anxiety  has  recently  been  mani- 
fested by  persons  representing  the 
holders  of  $68,000,000  of  Mexican  Cen- 
tral bonds.  On  the  i6th  inst.  the 
Mexican  Minister  of  Finance  made  for- 
mal application  to  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress for  authority  to  purchase  the 
Vera  Cruz  &  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
sought  to  explain  the  railroad  policy  of 
the  Government  in  the  following  state- 
ment : 

"  The  acquisition  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  middle  of  last  year  of  a  little  less 
than  half  of  the  shares  of  the  National  Rail- 
road of  Mexico,  enabling  it  to  exercise  a  con- 
trolling influence  not  only  over  that  company, 
but  also  over  the  Interoceanic  and  Mexican 
International,  has  placed  the  Government  in  a 
position  to  intervene  with  greater  authority 
than  before  in  matters  of  general  interest  con- 
nected with  the  entire  railway  system  of  the 
nation. 

"  When  it  effected  that  operation  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  propose  to  take  an  active  and 
direct  share  in  the  management  and  exploita- 
tion of  the  lines  nor  to  restrict  in  any  manner 
the  freedom  which  the  shareholders  ought  to 
enjoy  to  administer  their  properties  in  con- 
sonance with  the  general  interests.  The  ends 
at  which  the  Government  aims  are  higher  and 
more  important,  for,  besides  endeavoring  to 
afford  a  solid  guarantee  for  the  supreme  na- 
tional interests  that  are  bound  up  with  the 
sovereignty  of  the  State,  it  seeks  to  satisfy 
more  efficaciously  the  requirements  of  com- 
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nicrce  and  industry  through  a  sound  policy  in 
transportation  questions  and  to  harmonize  as 
far  as  possible  the  interests  of  the  various  com- 
panies which,  by  their  strife,  for  which  there 
is  often  no  solid  reason,  have  at  times  impaired 
the  financial  credit  of  large  enterprises  estab- 
lished in  the  republic. 

"  In  order  to  attain  this  object  it  has  not 
been  thought  indispensable  to  acquire  a  pecu- 
niary interest  in  other  railway  companies,  see- 
ing that  the  extent  of  the  lines  controlled  by 
the  nation  enables  the  Government  to  exercise 
sufficient  influence  over  the  others." 

That  is  to  say,  Mexico  does  not  intend 
to  buy  all  of  the  railroads,  but  only 
enough  to  give  the  Government  con- 
trol of  all  of  them.  There  are  only 
about  10,000  miles  of  road  in  the  coun- 
try. Those  who  are  interested  may 
take  notice  that  the  Government  will 
not  permit  the  roads  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  any  American  syndicate.  The 
enforcement  of  its  policy  may  event- 
ually subject  the  entire  railway  mile- 
age to  Government  ownership  and 
operation. 


Speyer  &  Co.  and  Harvey  Fisk  & 
Sons  ofifer  the  new  5  per  cent,  gold  bonds 
of  Cuba  at  97  and  accrued  interest.  The 
subscription  will  be  opened  at  their  offices 
on  the  26th  inst. 

.  . .  .The  Standard  Oil  Company  de- 
clared a  dividend  of  8  per  cent,  last 
week,  an  increase  of  i  per  cent,  over 
last  year's  dividend  at  the  correspond- 
ing date.  The  entire  dividend  (on  a 
capital  of  about  $100,000,000)  was  44 
per  cent,  in  1903  and  45  per  cent,  in 
1902. 

....  Not  long  after  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration was  formed,  five  brokerage 
houses  in  Pittsburg  were  carrying  280,- 
000  shares  of  the  stock,  then  having  a 
market  value  of  nearly  $22,000,000. 
The  same  houses  now  have  only  17,- 
850  shares  (7,350  of  the  preferred  and 
10,500  of  the  common),  whose  market 
value  is  less  than  $500,000.  The  orig- 
inal owners  of  the  shares  permitted  the 
public  to  take  nearly  all  of  it  at  high 
prices. 

.  . .  .Dividends  announced: 

The  Rubber  Goods  Mfg.  Co.,  Preferred,  1% 
per  cent,,  payable  June  3d. 
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^     ...  ^      ,     ^,  At  the  beginning 

Candidates  for  the  r      j_i  ^ 

_  .•    ivT      •     .•        of     the      present 

Democratic  Nomination  ,  ^     ,   , 

week  1 50  dele- 
gates instructed  to  vote  for  Judge  Par- 
ker had  been  chosen  in  the  Democratic 
conventions,  together  with  22  in  Ala- 
bama, where  instructions  were  not  given, 
altho  the  convention  adopted  without  dis- 
sent a  resolution  declaring  that  the 
Judge  "  is  the  most  available  and  ac- 
ceptable man  of  our  party  for  the  Presi- 
dency." If  Porto  Rico  sends  six  dele- 
gates, there  will  be  1,000  votes  in  the 
national  convention.  It  is  now  pre- 
dicted that  Judge  Parker  will  have  at 
least  400  votes  on  the  first  ballot.  Prob- 
ably Mr.  Hearst  will  not  have  as  many 
as  175,  and  he  may  not  have  more  than 
125.  He  has  canceled  his  contract  for 
150  rooms  in  one  of  the  large  St.  Louis 
hotels,  retaining,  however,  90  rooms  in 
another.  He  has  also  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  his  agents  and  other  political  em- 
ployees. The  assertion  having  been 
made  in  press  dispatches  that  Indiana's 
instructed  delegation  was  not  enthusi- 
astic in  the  support  of  Judge  Parker, 
Mr.  Taggart,  the  State's  member  of  the 
National  Committee,  said  in  New  York 
last  week  that  Indiana  had  no  second 
choice,  that  other  Western  States  would 
follow  her  example,  and  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  Judge  Parker  was  as  certain 
as  anything  in  politics  could  be.  Indiana 
Democrats,  he  added,  had  ascertained  that 
the  Judge  voted  the  regular  ticket  in 
1896  and  contributed  to  the  campaign 
fund.  They  had  also  inquired  as  to  his 
judicial  opinions  concerning  Trusts  and 
labor,  and  had  found  them  satisfactory. 
Mr.  Murphy,  Tammany  leader,  has  by 
no  means  ceased  to  oppose  the  nomina- 


tion of  Judge  Parker,  and  in  the  publica- 
tion of  his  opinions  he  has  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Hearst's  newspapers.  The  immediate 
object  of  his  attack,  however,  is  Mr. 
August  Belmont,  prominently  associated 
with  ex-Senator  Hill  in  the  support  of 
Parker,  and  representing  the  financial 
element  of  the  party  in  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Murphy  permits  the  publication  of 
a  report  of  a  conversation  which  is  said 
to  have  taken  place  before  the  State  con- 
vention, and  in  which  he  told  Mr.  Bel- 
mont that  the  Judge  could  not  carry  the 
State.  When  Mr.  Belmont  responded 
(this  report  says)  that  loyalty  to  the 
party  required  Murphy  to  support  Par- 
ker, the  Tammany  leader  reminded  him 
that  he  had  helped  to  elect  McKinley 
and  had  publicly  criticised  his  own 
brother  for  supporting  the  regular 
Democratic  ticket.  Mr.  Belmont  says 
there  was  no  such  conversation.  Mur- 
phy gives  to  the  press  a  letter  from  a 
friend  in  Alabama,  who  says  that  Bel- 
mont has  sent  to  Democrats  there  letters 
asserting  that  all  the  New  York  City 
Democrats  would  support  the  Judge  at 
St.  Louis.  His  comment  is  that  Belmont 
has  "  no  right  to  speak  for  the  New  York 
City  organization."  He  also  causes  to 
be  published  a  letter  from  the  South  say- 
ing that  the  vote  for  Parker  in  the  recent 
Alabarna  and  Tennessee  conventions  was 
due  to  influence  exerted  by  Mr.  Belmont 
through  the  officers  and  the  lobbv  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Belmont  replies  in  a  con- 
ciliatory way,  commending  Murphy  as  a 
Tammany  leader,  and  reminding  him 
that  in  the  New  York  convention  Tam- 
many offered  a  resolution  praising  Judge 
Parker  in  the  warmest  terms  and  sub- 
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mitting  his  name  to  the  consideration  of 
Democrats  elsewhere.    It  is  asserted  that 
Murphy  has  agents  in  several  Southern 
States  striving  to  prevent  the  giving  of 
instructions    for    Parker.      It    is   under- 
stood that  Tammany  now  intends  to  vote 
for  Parker  in  obedience  to  the  instruc- 
tions, but  will  say  to  the  convention  that 
he  cannot  carry  his  State.     Mr.  Cleve- 
land has  given  to  the  press  a  statement 
in  which  he  says  that  he  believes  Parker 
will  be  nominated  and  that  the  Judge  is 
now  the  logical  candidate  of  the  party. 
His  original  judgment  was  that  Olney  or 
Gray  would  be  the  strongest  opponent  of 
Roosevelt.      He   explains   that  his   first 
statement  in  favor  of  Parker  was  given 
to  the  public  because  the  conservative 
leaders  were  alarmed  "  over  the  strength 
this  man  Hearst  was  developing "  and 
because    he    realized    the    necessity    of 
checking  the  Hearst  movement.     Parker 
then  seemed  to  him  the  "  most  likely  man 
about   whom   the    conservative   element 
could  concentrate  its  efforts  to  purge  the 
party  of  that  irrationalism  with  which 
it  has  been  afflicted  in  the  last  two  Presi- 
dential campaigns."     Mr.   Gorman  em- 
phatically denies  the  report  that  he  re- 
cently advised  his   friends  to   vote   for 
Parker  because  he  himself  had  given  up 
all   hope   of  obtaining   the   nomination. 
In  Nebraska,  Mr.  Bryan  has  easily  de- 
feated his  opponents  at  the  primaries  on 
the  issue  of  reaffirming  the  old  platforms. 
In   Omaha,   where   their    strength    was 
greatest,  he  carried  every  ward.    He  will 
be   one   of   the    delegates-at-large.      At 
Dallas,  Texas,  last  week,  he  spoke  to  an 
audience  of  10,000  opposing  the  move- 
ment for  Judge  Parker  and  urging  the 
Democrats  of  the  State  to  be  "  true  to 
their  old  ideals." 

Jt 

^.1-     T^  I-.-    1     For   a   time,   the   move- 
Other  Political  ,       .         '  ,         - 
_     .              ment      m      support      of 

Speaker  Cannon  s  nomi- 
nation for  the  Vice-Presidency  vvras 
checked  by  his  own  vigorous  opposi- 
tion and  by  the  instructions  of  his  State 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Hitt ;  but  those  who  had 
preferred  the  Speaker  are  now  turn- 
ing to  their  original  choice.  Mr.  Hitt, 
they  say,  would  be  an  ideal  candidate, 
but  for  his  age.  It  is  reported  that 
Senator  Fairbanks  is  now  willing  to  be 
regarded  as  a  candidate.    In  the  State 


of  New  York,  the  Republicans  are  be- 
ginning to  think  of  the  nomination  for 
the  office  of  Governor.     Senator  Piatt 
says  that  ex-Secretary  Root  ought  to 
be  chosen.     It  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Root  prefers  to  continue  the  practice 
of  his  profession.     Governor  Odell  has 
others  in  mind.     He  sailed  for  Europe 
last  week,  and  some  think  he  will  ask 
Ambassador  Horace  Porter,  in  Paris, 
to  be  a   candidate. — It  appears  to  be 
true  that  the  intended  election  of  Sec- 
retary Cortelyou  to  be  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  is  not 
approved  by  certain  Senators  and  some 
other   prominent   Republicans,   on   ac- 
count of  his  lack  of  experience  in  prac- 
tical politics.     It  is  said,  however,  that 
the  President,  by  whom  the  Secretary 
was  selected,  is  convinced  that  a  better 
man   for  the   place   could   not  be   ob- 
tained.— In     Tennessee's     Democratic 
convention,     last    week,    the    delegates 
were  instructed  for  Parker.     Because 
Alabama  is  first  when  the  roll  is  called, 
the    action    of     her    convention    was 
awaited    with    some    curiosity.      The 
delegates  were  not  instructed,  but  they 
are  for  Parker,  and  a  resolution  declar- 
ing him  to  be  the  most  available  and 
acceptable  candidate  was  adopted.   Mr. 
Hearst's  name  was  not  mentioned  dur- 
ing the  proceedings.   Mr.  Gorman  con- 
trolled the  Maryland  convention,  and 
the    delegates    would    have    been    in- 
structed  for  him  if  he  had  riot  opposed 
such  action.     He  named  the  delegates- 
at-large,  omitting  Governor  Warfield, 
who  sought  to  prevent  the  recent  leg- 
islation for  disfranchising  negroes,  and 
Senator-elect    Rayner,    with    whom    he 
is  not  in  agreement.     In  the  Ohio  con- 
vention, the  conservative  element  had 
a  majority  over  the  friends  of  Hearst 
and  increased  it  by  its  decisions  con- 
cerning contested  seats.    The  platform 
committee  refused  to  reaffirm  the  old 
national  platforms.     Instructions  were 
not   given,   but  the   delegates   are   re- 
quired to  vote  as  a  unit.     This  prob- 
ably deprives  Hearst  of  several  dele- 
gates  heretofore  obtained   by  him   in 
the  districts.     Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson 
let  it  be  known  that  he  desired   the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Folk,  of  St.  Louis. 
—Senator  Quay  died,  on  the  28th  ult., 
at  his  home  in  Beaver,  Pa.,  of  exhaus- 
tion, due  to  chronic  gastritis.     For 
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Sonic  time  he  had  been  failing,  being 
unable  to  assimilate  food.  He  was  in 
his  seventy-first  year.  It  is  said  that 
the  Governor  will  appoint  in  his  place 
ex-Senator  J.  Donald  Cameron,  with 
whom  the  late  Senator  was  in  confer- 
ence for  several  hours  on  the  day  be- 
fore his  death. 


Acquittal  of 
Tyner  and  Barrett 


At  the  close  of  a  trial 
that  had  consumed 
nineteen  days,  in 
Washington,  on  the  25th  ult.,  James  N. 
Tyner  and  Harrison  J.  Barrett  were  ac- 
quitted of  the  charge  of  conspiracy  and 
bribery  arising  out  of  the  action  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  concerning  cer- 
tain speculative  investment  companies, 
sometimes  called  get-rich-quick  syndi- 
cates. Mr.  Tyner  had  been  removed 
from  the  office  of  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  for  the  Department.  Barrett,  his 
nephew  by  marriage,  had  been  for  a  time 
his  assistant,  but  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Department  to  act  as  counsel  for  the  in- 
vestment companies,  which  were  con- 
tinually in  danger  of  having  their  busi- 
ness excluded  from  the  mails.  Mr.  Ty- 
ner's  case  had  excited  much  interest,  ow- 
ing to  his  connection  with  the  public 
service  for  many  years  and  to  the  fact 
that  after  his  removal  his  wife  had  en- 
tered his  room  in  the  Department,  ac- 
companied by  an  expert  locksmith,  had 
opened  the  safe  standing  there,  and  had 
carried  away  papers  which  she  found  in 
it.  He  is  78  years  old  and  quite  feeble. 
During  the  trial  he  was  brought  to  the 
court  room  in  a  chair,  and  his  condition 
excited  the  sympathy  of  the  spectators 
and  the  jury.  When  the  verdict  was  an- 
nounced, he  wept,  saying :  ''  I  am  vindi- 
cated in  the  sight  of  man,  and  have  made 
my  peace  with  God.  I  can  die  happy 
now."  Several  of  the  jurors  wept. 
There  are  no  other  indictments  against 
Tyner,  but  several  against  Barrett  are 
still  to  be  considered.  In  his  memoran- 
dum accompanying  the  Bristow  report 
President  Roosevelt  said  that  ''  a  condi- 
tion of  gross  corruption  "  had  been  dis- 
closed in  Tyner's  office,  and  that  in  the 
case  of  Tyner  himself  the  misconduct  re- 
vealed had  ''  gone  on  for  a  number  of 
years  " : 

"  The  three  chief  offenders  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  were  Tyner,  Machen  and  Beav- 


ers. The  friends  of  Tyner  have  advanced  the 
theory  that  in  his  case  the  chief  offender  was 
really  his  nephew  of  marriage,  Barrett,  who 
was  his  assistant  in  the  office  for  a  part  of  the 
time,  and  that  Tyner's  offenses  are  due  to  his 
failing  powers,  bodily  and  mental.  The  facts 
set  forth  in  Mr.  Bristow's  report  do  not  tend 
to  substantiate  the  validity  of  these  excuses 
for  Tyner,  while  they  show  literally  astound- 
ing conduct  in  Barrett.  ...  In  the  office 
of  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  for  the  Post 
Office  Department  under  Tyner  and  Barrett 
.  .  .  the  criminals  whom  it  was  the  sworn 
duty  of  these  Government  officials  to  prosecute 
paid  them  for  permission  to  fleece  the  public 
unmolested." 


Labor  Owing  to  a  decrease  of  freight 
Ouestions  ^^^^^  the  railroad  companies 
are  reducing  the  number  of 
employees.  According  to  one  estimate 
the  number  of  those  dismissed  since 
April  15th,  with  those  who  are  to  go  be- 
fore June  loth,  is  about  75,000.  No  at- 
tempt to  reduce  wages  has  been  reported. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has 
closed  its  new  Portage  branch,  an  aux- 
iliary line  fifty  miles  long,  constructed  two 
years  ago  to  relieve  congestion  on  the 
main  fine  in  Western. Pennsylvania.  In 
Fall  River  the  cotton  manufacturers  are 
planning  to  reduce  wages  by  10  per  cent. 
Such  a  reduction  was  made  there  in 
November  last. — The  strike  of  the  mas- 
ters and  pilots  on  the  lakes  is  still  in  prog- 
ress, altho  a  few  captains  have  deserted 
the  union  and  resumed  work.  A  captain 
name  Craine,  who  recently  consented  to 
take  a  steamer  out  from  Buffalo,  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  union  expressing  regret 
and  penitence,  saying  that  not  until  after 
leaving  port  had  the  realized  what  he  was 
doing.  The  union  fined  him  $3,000. — 
Freight  traffic  between  New  York  and 
the  ports  of  New  England  has  been  mucli 
affected  by  the  strike  of  the  steamship 
freight-handlers  at  the  New  York  piers,' 
but  the  company  controlling  the  several 
steamship  lines  has  been  able  to  fill  the 
strikers'  places  with  green  hands.  Law- 
rence Curran,  president  of  the  union,  was 
brought  from  Chicago  to  conduct  the 
strike.  He  sought  to  extend  it  to  all  the 
New  England  ports  touched  by  the  boats, 
but  in  several  cities  the  local  unions 
would  not  obey  his  orders.  The  Team- 
sters' Union  refused  to  strike  in  sym- 
pathy.    A  strike    of    the  teamsters  for 
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grievances  of  their  own  had  just  been  camp  near  Malabang.     They  were  sur- 
averted  by  the  efforts  of  the  Civic  Fed-  prised  while  asleep.     General  Wood  re- 
cration,  and  they  had  agreed  to  refrain  ports  that  the  Moros  in  that  part  of  Min- 
for  a  year  from  participation  in  any  sym-  danao,  Ali   and   his  band  excepted,  are 
pathetic  strike.      The  company  declined  peaceful. — The  Honorary  Commission  of 
to  confer  with  Curran,  asserting  that  the  41  Filipinos  that  is  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
striking    freight-handlers    had    violated  States    arrived    at    San    Francisco    last 
an  agreement  signed  by  their  union  only  week.    It  includes  Chief  Justice  Arellano 
two  months  ago.     On  the  night  of  the  and  the  three  native    members    of    the 
28th,  a  non-union  man  named  Sokotoski,  Philippine  Commission. — In  Hawaii,  the 
employed  by  the  company,  was  attacked  opening  to  cultivation  of  land  hitherto 
by  five  men  and  murdered  while  on  his  neglected    has    turned    the   attention   of 
way  home  in  Jersey  City.     One  Griffin,  many  to  the  management  of  small  farms, 
a  striker,  is  held  for   the   crime,  having  and  the  production  of  bananas  and  pine- 
been  identified  by  persons  who  attempted  apples   for  export.     Pinapples  of   large 
to  rescue  Sokotoski.    Owing  to  the  effect  size,  from  30  to  50  pounds,  are  grown  on 
of  the  strike  upon  the  through  train  from  poor  soil.     Canneries  have  been  estab- 
Washington   to   Boston   that   is   carried  lished,  and  export  orders  for  three  times 
around  the  city  of  New  York  by  water,  their  output  have  been  received.    A  line 
the  President  made  his  journey  to  the  of  steamers  is  already  employed  exclu- 
school  in  Groton,  Mass.,  by  way  of  the  sively  for  the  shipment  of  bananas  to  the 
Poughkeepsie     bridge. — The     Appellate  Pacific  Coast  States. — The  authorities  in 
Court  of  Illinois  has  decided,  in  a  case  Tutuila  have  begun  a  campaign  against 
relating  to  the  violation  of  an  injunction  the  mosquitoes  in  that  island,  believing 
by  striker's  in  Chicago,  that  the  agree-  that  the  prevalence  of  elephantiasis,  a  dis- 
ment   for   a   "  closed   shop,"   which   the  ease  from  which  nearly  half  the  natives 
union  required  the  employing  company  to  suffer  sooner  or  later,  is  due  to  these  in- 
sign,  would  have  been  unlawful,  in  that  sects  as  agents  of    infection. — On    the 
it  would  have  restricted  the  right  of  con-  26th  inst.,  600  young  women,  teachers  in 
tract  and  discriminated  in  favor  of  one  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico,  will  start  for 
class  of  citizens  to  the  exclusion  of  all  New  York ;  400  of  them  will  receive  in- 
others,  thus  violating  the  Constitutions  struction  at  Harvard,  and  200  will  go  to 
of  Illinois  and  of  the  United  States.    The  Cornell.    Each  teacher  gives  one  month's 
Court  also  held  that  the  action  of  the  salary  for  the  expenses  of  this  visit,  but 
union  in  seeking  to  compel  the  execution  nearly  half  of  the  cost,  or  about  $30,000, 
of  such  an  agreement  constituted  duress  remains  to  be  met  by  contributions  from 
and  criminal  conspiracy.     The  sentences  the  people  of  the  States. — Subscriptions 
imposed  by  the  lower  court  for  contempt  for  the  Cuban  loan  of  $35,000,000,  on  the 
were  confirmed. — Judge   Smart,   in   Ot-  26th  ult,  in  New  York,  London,  Frank- 
tawa,  Kan.,  last  week  denied  the  applica-  fort  and  Amsterdam,  amounted  to  more 
tion  of  the  Atchison  Railroad  Company  than  $170,000,000,  and  the  bonds  have 
for  a  permanent  injunction  against  the  since  been  quoted  at  a  substantial  pre- 
striking  machinists  there,  saying  that  no  mium. 
evidence  of  an  intent  to  injure  the  com-  ^ 
pany's  property  or  interfere  with  non-  ^j^^  Panama     ^^^^^el  for  the  Anti-Boy- 
union  employees  had  been  shown.  Canal          ^^^^  Association,  which  in- 

jt  eludes    many    contractors. 

has  raised  the  question  whether  the  pres- 

Phili    ine  and    ^^^^^  General  Wood  had  ent  eight-hour  law  can  be  enforced  with 

Other^lslands      ^^^   °"^   ^?   P^^^^^   Datto  respect  to  labor  on  the  Panama  Canal, 

Ali  and  his  followers  for  and  whether  the  bill   pending  in   Con- 

their  attack  upon  a  detachment  of  the  gress,  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  pres- 

Seventeenth  Infantry,  near  Lake  Ligua-  ent  law  would,  if  enacted,  be  applicable 

san   (in  Mindanao),  it    became    known  to    canal    contracts.      Admiral    Walker, 

that  these  hostile  Moros,  on  the  12th  ult.,  president  of  the  Commission,  said  that 

had  killed  53  Filipino  men,  women  and  he   would   not  attempt   to   forecast   the 

children,  these  being  employees  of  the  Commission's  action  on  decisions.     He 

Government,  with    their    families,  at  a  believed,  however,  that  the  construction 
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of  the  canal  would  be  prevented  if  the 
Commission  should  be  required  to  em- 
ploy Americans  only.  He  expected  to 
obtain  negro  labor  from  the  Southern 
States,  but  could  not  get  enough  of  it. 
At  the  beginning,  he  thought,  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  would  be  done  by  ne- 
groes from  Jamaica;  afterward,  Chinese 
coolies  might  be  brought  in.  Not  until 
all  the  plans  are  completed  will  the  Com- 
mission decide  whether  it  will  do  the 
work  directly  or  let  it  out  by  contract. 
In  one  case  the  Commission  would  pro- 
cure and  employ  the  workmen;  in  the 
other  they  would  be  procured  by  the 
contractors.  Admiral  Walker  expects 
that  Congress  will  be  asked  to  apply  the 
eight-hour  law  to  the  canal  zone,  but  he 
remarks  that  special  legislation  by  Con- 
gress or  the  Commission  would  be  re- 
quired, because,  in  his  opinion,  the  zone 
is  not  a  part  of  the  territory  to  which  the 
present  statute  applies. — Assistant  Sur- 
geon Claude  C.  Pierce,  of  the  Marine 
Hospital  Service,  has  been  appointed 
Health  Officer  of  Panama  City  by  the 
local  authorities.  This  will  insure  the 
adoption  of  American  methods  for  the 
defense  of  the  zone  against  infection 
from  abroad.  After  a  stormy  session,  on 
the  28th  ult.,  the  project  for  establishing 
Panama's  currency  on  a  gold  basis  was 
defeated  in  the  Legislature. 

Fr  nd     '^^^     action     of     Premier 

th  Vati  an  Combes  in  recalling  M. 
Nisard,  the  French  Am- 
bassador to  the  Vatican,  has  been  em- 
phatically approved  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  by  a  vote  of  427  to  95.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  the  Government 
has  received  such  general  and  enthu- 
siastic support  from  all  parties  from  the 
Conservative  to  the  Socialist,  so  the 
maladroit  note  of  Mgr,  Merry  del  Val 
has  resulted  in  strengthening  the  posi- 
tion of  the  chief  enemies  of  ecclesias- 
tical power.  The  demand  of  the  rad- 
ical Socialists  for  the  revocation  of  the 
Concordat  and  the  immediate  w^ith- 
drav^al  of  all  representation  at  the 
Vatican  w^as  rejected  in  compliance 
v^ith  the  wishes  of  M.  Combes,  who 
stated,  however,  that  several  plans  for 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
were  under  consideration,  and  that  the 
matter  could  be  brought  up  after  the 


passage  of  the  budget  next  January. 
The  position  of  the  Cabinet  is  thus 
stated  by  the  Premier: 

"We  will  not  allow  the  Papacy  to  inter- 
meddle in  our  international  relations,  and  we 
intend  to  have  done  once  for  all  with  the  su- 
perannuated fiction  of  temporal  power,  which 
disappeared  thirty-four  years  ago.  We  will 
not  withdraw  the  whole  staflf  accredited  to  the 
Vatican,  as  we  are  bound  by  the  Concordat  to 
maintain  at  the  Vatican  an  agent  of  our  Gov- 
ernment for  carrying  on  business.  Some  speak- 
ers urge  us  to  denounce  the  Concordat  with- 
out delay,  but  such  a  serious  step  should  be 
preceded  by  measures  guaranteeing  the  repub- 
lican State  against  the  political  risks  which 
would  be  entailed  by  such  a  radical  change  in 
its  legislation  and  habits." 

The  Committee  on  the  Separation  of 
Church  and  State  has  formulated  a  law 
providing  for  the  abolition  of  the  Con- 
cordat and  the  disposal  of  the  Church 
property,  which  begins  with  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"  The  republic  assures  freedom  of  conscience 
and  it  guarantees  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
without  restriction,  except  for  the  preservation 
of  public  order.  The  republic  will  neither  pro- 
tect nor  pay  salaries  nor  subventions  under  any 
form  whatever  to  any  denomination.  It  will 
not  recognize  any  minister  of  religion  and  will 
not  furnish  any  building  for  the  service  of  any 
denomination  or  for  the  lodging  of  any  of  its 
ministers." 

The  papal  Nuncio  at  Paris,  Mgr.  Lor- 
enzelli,  has  not  been  withdrawn,  altho 
it  is  reported  that  he  may  be  made  a 
cardinal  at  a  consistory  to  be  held  in 
July,  and  his  post  left  vacant.  The 
statement  published  in  the  official  or- 
gan of  the  Vatican,  the  Osservatore 
Romano,  asserts  that  Cardinal  Merry 
del  Val  did  not  refuse  to  answer  the 
question  of  M.  Nisard  as  to  whether 
the  text  of  the  papal  note,  as  published 
in  Humanite,  was  correct,  but  only  post- 
poned his  reply  for  further  considera- 
tion. In  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties the  Republicans,  Radicals  and 
Socialists  denounced  the  note  to  the 
Powers  as  an  insult  to  Italy  and  her 
King.  In  reply  Premier  Giolitti  said 
that  the  note  had,  of  course,  not  been 
sent  to  the  Italian  Government,  and 
that  France  had  answered  it  as  she 
thought  best.  Italy  has  no  fear  of  the 
foreign  congregations,  as  she  has  laws 
to  protect  herself,  and  if  these  are  in- 
sufficient new  ones  can  be  made.   The 
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State  and  Cliiircli  iilllst  be  as  two  paral- 
lel lines  which  never  meet;  both  ninst 
enjoy  liberty. 


The  Armenian 
Massacres 


Further  details  of  the 
massacre  in  Sassoon  indi- 
cate that  this  may  be  as 
serious  as  the  massacre  at  the  same  place 
in  1894,  when  6,000  Armenians  were 
butchered  and  22  villages  destroyed  by 
order  of  Zekhi  Pasha,  the  beginning  of 
the  series  of  outrages  in  which  over  25,- 
cxx)  men,  women  and  children  perished 
and  which  resulted  in  the  interference  by 
European  Powers  and  the  United  States 
for  the  relief  and  protection  of  the  Ar- 
menians from  Turkish  cruelty.  The 
promises  of  reforms  in  administration 
forced  at  that  time  from  the  Sultan  have 
never  been  effectively  carried  out,  and  the 
present  rebellion  has  ample  justification. 
The  Turkish  forces  operating  against  the 
Armenians  consisted  of  12,000  regulars 
and  16,000  Kurds,  with  15  guns.  It  is 
reported  that  43  villages  have  been 
burned  and  their  inhabitants  killed.  The 
Christians  took  refuge  in  the  mountains 
and  Antranik,  chief  of  the  insurgents, 
collected  a  sufficient  force  to  beat  back  the 
Turkish  troops  at  several  points  with  con- 
siderable loss.  The  Governor  of  Bitlis 
took  with  him  the  Armenian  bishops  of 
Bitlis  and  Mush  in  order  that  they  might 
persuade  the  insurgents  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  When  the  insurgent  leaders 
came  into  the  valley  to  parley  with  the 
bishops  he  ordered  the  troops  to  attack 
and  surround  them,  but  the  ruse  was  in 
vain,  for  they  escaped  to  the  mountains. 
The  Armenian  leader,  Antranik,  is  a  car- 
penter and  at  one  time  worked  at  his 
trade  in  the  construction  of  the  Sultan's 
palace  at  Constantinople.  His  revolu- 
tionary career  had  begun  before  this,  in 
1890,  when  he  took  part  in  a  revolt 
against  the  Mohammedan  rulers  of  his 
people  and  was  captured  and  imprisoned. 
In  1895  ^6  went  into  Roumania  and  the 
Caucasus,  and  engaged  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  arms  to  the  insurgents.  Since 
then  he  has  been  connected  with  vari- 
ous bands  of  revolutionists,  and,  on  the 
death  of  Serop,  he  was  chosen  chief  of 
his  band.  In  the  winter  of  1901  he  cap- 
tured the  convent  of  Suparabelatz  and 
escaped  with  difficulty  through  the  lines 
of  the  Turkish  troops  besieging  it.     He 


claims  that  he  and  his  band  are  not  rcbel«i, 
but  only  defcnrling  their  lives  and  those 
of  their  conij)atriots  against  the  Kurds; 
that  they  have  never  sacked  villages  or 
attacked  innocent  persons,  but  have  only 
executed  those  who  were  most  guilty  of 
the  outrages  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valleys  of  Mush  and  Sassoon ;  that  they 
recognize  the  authority  of  the  Sultan,  but 
one  Sultan  is  enough  for  them,  they  do 
not  wish  every  Kurdish  chief  to  dispose  of 
the  lives  and  goods  of  the  Armenians  at 
his  will,  and  that  they  are  ready  to  sur- 
render if  they  are  guaranteed  safety  for 
themselves  and  their  fellow  countrymen. 

The  Battle  of  ^^  ^"^  ^^  ^he  fiercest  at- 
Nan-Shan  Hill  [^""^^  ^^  modern  tmies  the 
Japanese  on  May  26th 
captured  Kin-chau  and  the  bights  be- 
yond. The  position  selected  by  General 
Stoessel  for  checking  their  advance  to 
Port  Arthur  was  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  Kwan-Tung  peninsula,  just  south  of 
Kin-chau,  and  the  fortifications  were 
skillfully  constructed,  extending  from 
Talienwan  Bay  on  the  right  to  Nan-Shan 
Hill,  near  Kin-chau  Bay,  on  the  left.  The 
base  of  the  hill  was  protected  by  very 
strong  wire  entanglements  and  the  ap- 
proaches mined.  On  the  sides  were  nu- 
merous rifle  pits  and  on  the  crest  were 
batteries  containing  altogether  some  70 
pieces  of  artillery  ranging  in  size  from 
9  to  15  centimeters  caliber.  The  bights 
on  the  Russian  right  at  Talienwan  were 
also  strongly  fortified  and  provided  with 
searchlights,  while  a  gunboat,  probably 
the  ''  Bobr,"  was  so  placed  on  the  bay  as 
to  protect  the  Russian  front  by  a  cross- 
fire. The  Japanese  began  operations  on 
the  22d  by  drawing  the  fire  from  all  the 
Russian  batteries,  collecting  the  frag- 
ments of  the  shells  and  measuring  them, 
so  that  by  the  morning  of  the  26th  they 
knew  with  considerable  exactness  the  lo- 
cation and  strength  of  all  the  guns.  It 
was  decided  that  the  most  vulnerable 
point  was  on  the  Russian  left  at  Nan- 
Shan  Hill,  for  this  could  be  outflanked 
on  the  west,  and  here  the  support  of  the 
fleet  in  Kin-chau  Bay  could  be  secured. 
The  first  Japanese  position,  on  the  hills 
east  of  Kin-chau  was  in  the  form  of  a 
right  angle ;  the  left  wing  fronting  south 
on  Talienwan  and  the  right  west  toward 
Kin-chau.     Upon  the  right  wing,  com- 
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posed  of  the  Fourth  Division  of  the 
Osaka  men,  devolved  the  most  important 
movement,  which  was  to  swing  south 
into  Hne,  occupying  the  town  of  Kin- 
chau  and  charging  the  hill  of  Nan-Shan. 
It  had  been  planned  to  begin  the  fire  at 
4.30  in  the  morning,  but  a  heavy  thunder- 
storm in  the  night  and  fog  at  daybreak 
delayed  matters,  and  it  was  an  hour  later 
when  a  detachment  seized  Kin-chau  cas- 
tle, and  the  infantry  advanced  all  along 
the  line  under  protection  of  the  artillery. 
The  Russian  guns  opened  effective  fire 


artillery  from  Dalny,  poured  an  enfilad- 
ing fire  across  the  Japanese  line  toward 
the  westward.  During  the  afternoon  the 
Japanese  lost  3,500  men,  killed  and 
wounded,  but  there  was  no  shrinking 
when  new  charges  were  called  for.  To- 
ward night  General  Oku  found  that  the 
Japanese  amnnmition  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  since  to  withdraw  under 
the  circumstances  would  be  practic- 
ally to  admit  a  defeat,  he  ordered  the 
artillery  to  use  it  in  a  final  fire,  and  the 
infantry  to  charge  all  along  the  line.    The 
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at  a  range  of  two  miles,  and  continued 
actively  for  three  hours.  By  11  o'clock 
the  Japanese  had  worked  their  way  to 
within  about  400  yeards  of  the  Russian 
lines,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  day  was  spent 
in  desperate  charges  up  the  hights,  al- 
ternating with  artillery  fire.  The  wire 
entanglements  were  successfully  cleared 
away,  and,  by  a  lucky  chance,  the  wires 
leading  to  the  mines  were  discovered  and 
cut  before  the  Russians  could  make  use 
of  them.  The  fire  from  the  machine  guns 
and  rifles  was  so  murderous  that  in  sev- 
eral charges  of  200  yards  from  their  last 
shelter  every  officer  and  man  was  killed 
before  they  came  within  20  yards  of  the 
Russian  Hne.  No  impregsion  could  be 
made  on  the  Russian  right  and  center. 
which,  reinforced  by  fresh  troops  and 


Japanese  were  again  repulsed  every- 
where, except  on  the  Russian  left,  which 
had  suffered  from  the  continued  firing 
of  the  four  gunboats  in  Kin-chau  Bay. 
Here  the  Japanese  assault  on  Nan-Shan 
Hill  reached  the  intrenchments,  and,  after 
a  bloody  hand-to-hand  fight  with  bayo- 
nets, the  Russians  were  driven  backward 
at  7.30  o'clock.  They  retired  toward 
Port  Arthur,  exploding  their  magazines 
as  they  left.  The  Japanese  pursued  them 
closely  and  occupied  the  town  of  Talien- 
wan,  thus  severing  the  railroad  connec- 
tion of  Dalny  with  Port  Arthur.  Over 
Soo  Russian  dead  were  found  in  the 
trenches  and  their  total  loss  is  unknown. 
The  Japanese  captured  68  large  guns  and 
10  machine  guns,  besides  stores  and  amv 
munition.    Dalny  was  occupied  on  May 
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30th  without  opposition.  The  ware- 
houses and  barracks  were  found  unin- 
jured as  well  as  all  the  dock  piers,  except 
the  largest. 


Morocco 


The  demands  of  the  bandits 
who  kidnapped  Ion  Perdicaris, 
an  American,  and  Cromwell  Varley,  a 
British  subject,  are  such  that  they  can- 
not be  accepted,  and  in  consequence  the 
lives  of  the  captives  are  in  great  danger. 
Raisuli  threatens  to  put  them  to  death 
unless  the  Moroccan  troops  are  with- 
drawn, a  heavy  ransom  collected  from 
the  governors  of  Tangier  and  Fez  and  a 
guaranty  of  absolute  immunity  for  him- 
self and  his  band  from  pursuit  and  pun- 
ishment for  this  and  all  other  crimes  they 
have  committed.  The  impossible  part  of 
the  proposition  is  that  he  insists  that  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  shall 
guarantee  the  observance  of  these  condi- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  Moorish  Govern- 
ment. Secretary  Hay  and  the  President 
have  agreed  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  this  country  to  insure  that  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco  should  not  take  any  action 
against  a  brigand  who  is  practically  in 
rebellion  against  him.  Admiral  Chad- 
wick  in  the  "  Brooklyn  "  went  to  Tan- 
gier followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
European  squadron  from  the  Azores. 
By  the  recent  Anglo-French  colonial 
treaty  France  has  the  privilege  of  inter- 
fering with  the  internal  affairs  of 
Morocco,  and  will  doubtless  take 
some  action  in  this  case  of  brig- 
andage. The  troops  have  received 
little  pay  for  a  long  time  and  at 
Ujda,  near  the  Algerian  frontier,  the 
Moorish  commander  was  obliged  to  dis- 
arm the  soldiers  to  prevent  their  selling 
the  rifles  and  cartridges  to  the  rebels 
to  obtain  food.  The  expeditions,  which 
used  to  be  sent  to  the  southern  provinces 
occasionally  for  the  double  purpose  of 
suppressing  rebellion  and  collecting  the 
taxes,  have  of  late  not  dared  to  proceed 
more  than  two  days'  march  from  Fez. 
The  Sultan  conceived  a  plan  for  raising 
funds  by  having  a  large  amount  of  de- 
preciated money  coined,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment paid  out  at  its  face  value,  but 
received  only  at  its  bullion  value.  This 
caused  serious  riots  at  Marakesh,  the 
southern  capital,  in  which  the  Jew  and 
Christian  quarters  were  mobbed.     The 


Government  had  to  cease  the  issue  of  the 
debased  coin  and  the  Sultan  is  not  able 
to  pay  the  $500,000  which  he  owes  the 
mint  for  its  coinage. 

Our  Commerce       ^^-    ^0^^^^    R.    Skinner 

with  Abyssinia  ^^^  .^^^  sent  On  a  special 
mission  to  Abyssinia  in 
November,  reports  highly  satisfactory  re- 
sults. A  region  containing  over  ten  mil- 
lion inhabitants  has  been  opened  up  to 
trade,  and  friendly  relations  have  been 
cemented  by  the  trade  treaty  with  King 
Menelik  11.  If  the  treaty  negotiated  is 
ratified  by  the  Senate,  the  United  States 
will  be  placed  in  a  favorable  position  to 
trade  with  Abyssinia  without  hampering 
restrictions.  The  invitation  to  take  part 
in  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
was  accepted,  and  arrangements  for  an 
exhibit  have  been  made.  For  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  a  collection  of  rare 
seeds  was  made  by  Mr.  Skinner.  The 
experiments  with  wild  coflFee  berries  will 
be  watched  with  interest,  as  the  experts 
believe  the  degeneration  of  modern  plan- 
tations is  due  to  the  continued  use  of  seed 
from  Arabia,  and  that  by  getting  back 
to  the  wild  coffee  plant  a  new  variety 
may  be  created.  King  Menelik  received 
the  embassy  cordially. 

"  Probably  for  the  first  time  in  the  modern 
history  of  Ethiopia  has  a  foreign  mission  vis- 
ited the  country  upon  an  errand  of  peace  and 
amity,  bringing  no  vexed  question  of  terri- 
torial integrity  or  national  honor  to  decide,  and 
neither  asking  nor  granting  anything  to  which 
both  sides  could  not  accede." 

At  the  present  time  merchandise  enter- 
ing Abyssinia  pays  an  import  duty  of  10 
per  cent.  If  imported  by  way  of  Djibouti 
it  crosses  the  French  colony  without  any 
supplementary  charges  except  the  port 
taxes,  which  are  moderate.  The  British 
route  from  Zeilah  or  Berbera  is  also  free. 
Agricultural  implements  are  much 
needed,  and  America  should  supply  the 
lack.  Few  European  merchants  have  lost 
money  in  Abyssinia.  The  total  commerce 
of  the  empire  is  estimated  at  $3,000,000 
per  annum.  The  greater  use  of  the  rail- 
road connecting  with  the  sea,  resisted  at 
first  by  conservatism,  will  increase  these 
figures.  Cotton  tissues  lead  the  list  of 
imports;  coflFee  is  the  most  important 
export.  ^  Under  the  treaty  our  trade 
should  increase  considerably  during  the 
coming  year. 
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Summer    Shooting 

BYIGROVER    CLEVELAND 

Ex-Prfsiuent  ok  ihk   Unitro  States 


AS  a  general  rule  our  guns  should  be 
put  away  for  a  long  rest  before 
the  (lays  of  summer  vacation. 
There  is,  however,  one  game  situation 
which  justifies  their  use,  and  it  is  this 
situation  which  sometimes  appropriately 
allows  a  small  gauge  gun  to  be  placed 


bers  of  the  present  generation  and  later 
comers  in  a  limited  field,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  hear  with  tiresome  iteration 
the  old,  old  story  of  gray  haired  men  who 
tell  of  the  arms  and  the  man  who  in  days 
gone  by,  on  this  identical  ground,  have 
slain  these  birds  by  thousands.    The  em- 


GROVER  CLEVELAND 


beside  the  rod  and  reel  in  making  up  a 
vacation  outfit. 

In  July  or  August  the  summer  migra- 
tion from  their  breeding  places  in  the 
far  North  brings  shore  birds  and  plover 
— both  old  and  full  grown  young — along 
our  Eastern  coast,  in  first-rate  condition. 
My  experience  in  shooting  this  game  has 
all  been  within  recent  years,  and  almost 
entirely  in  the  marshes  and  along  the 
shores  of  Cape  Cod.  Like  other  mem- 
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bellishment  of  these  tales  by  all  the  inci- 
dents that  mark  the  progress  of  our  peo- 
ple in  game  extermination  I  have  ac- 
cepted as  furnishing  an  explanation  of 
the  meager  success  of  many  of  my  excur- 
sions ;  but  at  the  same  tirne  my  condemna- 
tion of  the  methods  of  the  inconsiderate 
slaughterers  who  preceded  me  has  led  to 
a  consoling  consciousness  of  my  own  su- 
perior sporting  virtues. 

While  I  am  willing  to  confess  to  con- 
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Shore  Bird  Shooting 


siderable  resentment  against  those  who  in 
their  shooting  days  were  thoughtless 
enough  to  forget  that  I  was  to  come  after 
them,  it  must  by  no  means  be  understood 
that  my  gunning  for  shore  birds  has  been 
discouraging.  I  have  made  some  fair 
bags,  and  any  bag  is  large  enough  for  me, 
providing  I  have  lost  no  opportunities 
and  have  shot  well.  Besides,  I  have  never 
indulged  in  any  shooting  so  conducive  to 
the  stimulation  and  strengthening  of  the 
incomparable  virtue  of  patience.  I  have 
sat  in  a  blind  for  five  hours,  by  the  watch 
— and  awake  nearly  all  the  time  at  that — 
without  seeing  or  hearing  a  bird  worth 
shooting. 

It  is,  however,  neither  the  killing  of 
birds  nor  the  cultivation  of  patience  that 
has  exacted  my  absolute  submission  to 
the  fascination  of  shore  bird  shooting  on 
Cape  Cod.  It  is  hard  to  explain  this  fas- 
cination, but  my  notion  is  that  it  grows 
out  of  a  conceited  attempt  to  calculate  the 
direction  of  the  wind  and  other  weather 
conditions  over-night,  the  elaborate 
preparations  for  a  daylight  start,  the  un- 
certainties of  the  pursuit  under  any  condi- 
tions, the  hope,  amounting  almost  to  ex- 
pectation, that  notwithstanding  this  the 
wisdom  and  calculation  expended  in  de- 
termining upon  the  trip  will  be  vindicated, 
the  delightful  early  morning  drive  to  the 
grounds,  the  anticipation  of  a  flight  of 


birds  every  moment  while  there,  and  the 
final  sustaining  expectation  of  their  ar- 
rival in  any  event  just  before  night.  The 
singular  thing  in  my  case  is  that  if  all 
goes  wrong  at  last,  and  even  if  under  the 
influence  of  fatigue  and  disappointment  I 
resolve  during  the  drive  home  in  chill 
and  darkness  that  the  trip  will  not  be  re- 
peated for  many  a  long  day,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  within  forty-eight  hours  I 
shall  be  again  observing  the  weather  and 
guessing  what  the  direction  of  the  wind 
will  be  the  next  morning,  in  contempla- 
tion of  another  start. 

But  some  will  say,  how  are  the  inci- 
dents of  hope  and  expectation,  or  of 
preparation  and  calculation,  which  are 
common  to  all  sporting  excursions,  made 
to  account  for  this  especial  infatuation 
with  shore  bird  shooting?  I  shall  answer 
this  question  as  well  as  I  can  by  suggest- 
ing that  the  difference  is  one  of  degree. 
In  gunning  for  other  game  one  knows,  or 
thinks  he  knows,  where  it  is  or  ought  to 
be.  The  wind  and  weather,  while  not  en- 
tirely ignored,  usually  have  a  subordinate 
place  in  preliminary  calculation,  and  the 
pleasures  of  hope  and  expectation  are  kept 
within  the  limits  of  ability  or  luck  in  find- 
ing the  game.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
shore  bird  hunter  knows  not  the  abiding; 
place  of  his  game.  lie  knows  that  at 
some     times     during-     certain     surnmer 
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The  Grayback  Snipe  Decoy  Beautifully 
From  "  Country  Life  in  America."     Copyright,  1903,  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 


months  these  birds  pass  southward  in 
their  long  migration,  but  he  cannot  know 
whether  they  will  keep  far  out  at  sea  or 
will  on  some  unknown  day  be  driven  by 
wind  and  weather  to  the  shore  for  tem- 
porary rest  and  feeding,  and  thus  give 
him  his  opportunity.  Tho  the  presence 
on  marsh  or  shore  of  a  few  bird  strag- 
glers may  put  him  on  his  guard,  it  must 


still  remain  a  question  whether  the  game 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  good 
shooting  is  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
miles  away  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
shooting  grounds. 

I  believe  the  unusual  contingencies  of 
shore  bird  shooting  and  the  wider  scope 
they  give  for  hope  and  expectation,  to- 
gether   with    the     manifold    conditions 


Flood  Tide  on  the  Marsh 
From  "  Country  Life  In  America."     Copyright,  1903,  by  Doubieday.  Page  &  Company 
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which  give  abundant  opportunity  for  erly  used.  The  birds  are  usually  heard 
self-conceit  in  calculating-  probabilities,  before  they  are  seen,  and  if  their  notes 
account  for  its  quality  of  exceptional  fas-  are  answered  naturally  and  not  too  ve- 
cination.  hemently  or  too  often,  they  will  soon  be 
The  sportsman  who  persists  is  apt  oc-  seen  within  shooting  range,  whether  they 
casionally  to  find  a  good  number  of  birds  are  Black  Breasted  Plover,  Chicken 
about  the  grounds;  and  when  that  hap-  Plover,  Yellow  Legs,  Piping  Plover, Cur- 
pens,  if  he  is  adequately  equipped  with  lew,  Sanderlings  or  Grass  birds.  Of 
good  decoys,  and  the  right  spirit,  and  course,  no  decent  hunter  allows  them  to 
especially  if  he  is  able  to  call  the  birds,  alight  before  he  shoots, 
he  will  enjoy  a  variety  of  fine  shooting.  I  would  not  advise  the  summer  vaca- 
The  initiated  well  understand  the  im-  tionist  who  lacks  the  genuine  sporting 
portance  of  the  call,  and  they  know  that  spirit  to  pursue  the  shore  bird.  Those 
the  best  caller  will  get  the  most  birds,  who  do  so  should  not  disgrace  them- 
The  notes  of  shore  birds,  tho  quite  dis-  selves  by  killing  the  handsome  little  sand- 
similar,  are  in  most  cases  easily  imitated  pipers  or  peeps  too  small  to  eat.  It  is  bet- 
after  a  little  practice,  and  a  simply  con-  ter  to  go  home  with  nothing  killed  than 
structed  contrivance  which  can  be  pur-  to  feel  the  weight  of  a  mean,  unsports- 
chased  at  almost  any  sporting  goods  manlike  act. 
store  will  answer  for  all  the  game  if  prop-  Princeton,  n.  j. 


Forgiveness 

BY  ALFRED    AUSTIN 

Poet  Laureate  of  Engi  and 

Now  bury  with  the  dead  years  conflicts  dead, 

And  with  fresh  days  let  all  begin  anew. 

Why  longer  amid  shrivelled  leaf-drifts  tread, 

When  buds  are  swelling,  flower-sheaths  peeping  through  ? 

Seen  through  the  vista  of  the  vanished  years, 

How  trivial  seem  the  struggle  and  the  crown. 

How  vain  past  feuds,  when  reconciling  tears 

Course  down  the  channel  worn  by  vanished  frown. 

How  few  mean  half  the  bitterness  they  speak! 

Words  more  than  feelings  keep  us  still  apart. 

And,  in  the  heat  of  passion  and  of  pique, 

The  tongue  is  far  more  cruel  than  the  heart, 

Since  love  alone  makes  it  worth  while  to  live. 

Let  all  be  now  forgiven  and  forgive. 

AsHFORD,  Kent,  England. 


One  of  the  Gould  Children  on  His  Polo  Pony 
George  J.  Goiildl 


J.   t)udley   Blair  Maying  Polo   at  Georgian  (Joiiri 


Polo  and  the   Business  Man 


BY  GEORGE    JAY    GOULD 


POLO  is  a  boon  to  the  man  of  busi- 
ness. He  can  adapt  it  to  his  leisure 
as  he  can  no  other  vigorous  eques- 
trian exercise.  Hunting,  he  must  avail 
of  fixed  conditions,  but  all  of  the  condi- 
tions of  polo  may  be  made  to  comport 
with  his  convenience.  Mechanical  de- 
vices come  and  go.  The  bicycle  habit 
swept  the  country,  reached  a  climax,  and 
then  settled  down  into  steady  and  perma- 
nent utilitarianism.  Automobiling  is  still 
far  from  its  zenith.  Its  commercial  use- 
fulness has  barely  begun.  But  the  horse 
has  stayed  through  it  all,  and  will  be 
with  us  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  is 
quite  as  much  the  natural  ally  of  man  as 
is  the  dog.  •  It  has  been  his  friend  and 
companion  from  a  time  when  "  the  mem- 
ory of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary." 
We  could  not  discard  it  if  we  would,  and 
would  not  if  we  could.  Iron  and  steel 
cannot  take  the  place  of  horse  flesh  in  the 
affections  of  man. 

In  polo  the  horse  shows  great  intelli- 
gence and  often  manifests  keen  interest 
in  the  game.  In  fact,  the  rider  feels  that 
the  pony,  with  which  he  is  in  sympathy, 
is  a  part  of  his  very  personality.  They 
act   together  harmoniously,   the   animal 

♦  From  an  Interview  given  to  a  representative 
of  Tub  Independent. 


apparently  divining  its  master's  purpose 
intuitively  and  becoming  so  bridle-wise 
as  to  obey  the  slightest  touch  of  the  hand 
upon  the  bridle.  One  might  call  polo  the 
epitome  of  all  equestrian  sports.  It  in- 
volves all  of  the  activities  of  man  and 
beast ;  running  at  full  speed,  halting  with 
electrical  suddenness,  trotting,  swerving, 
turning  sharply  and  rushing  into  a  com- 
pact mass  of  horses  with  the  energy  and 
purpose  of  a  football  player,  while  the 
rider  goes  through  all  of  the  combina- 
tions of  motions  and  positions  known  to 
"  the  saddle." 

The  effect  of  the  game  upon  the  tired 
body  is  tonic.  Also  it  stimulates  the  mind 
and  leaves  it  tranquil.  After  a  well 
played  match  a  man  is  at  peace  with  the 
whole  world.  He  can  take  up  business 
problems  with  renewed  vigor  and  mental 
clearness.  The  moral  effect  of  the  game 
is  not  limited  to  its  health  giving  quality. 
To  excel  in  it  one  must  keep  regular  and 
early  hours,  and  abstain  from  strong 
drink,  indulgence  in  the  latter  being 
particularly  destructive  of  accuracy  in 
guaging  distances,  an  absolute  essential 
to  good  playing.  The  exercise  of  the 
game  is  an  almost  certain  preventive  of 
rheumatism  and  kidney  troubles.  Its 
athletic  advantages  are  obvious.     Altho 
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Grand  Duke  Boris  and  Sidney  C.  Love 


it  may  not  tend  to  great  muscular  devel- 
opment, it  makes  one  lithe,  subtle,  alert, 
keen,  which  are  much  more  essential. 

The  increasing  interest  in  the  game  of 
polo  is  best  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
association  which  was  founded  in  1890 
with  eight  clubs  now  contains  thirty- 
three.  Younger  men  in  considerable 
numbers  are  becoming  interested  in 
the  sport.  Polo  has  caused  an  evolu- 
tion in  the  pony.  The  original  polo 
pony  was  the  ordinary   cow  pony  of 


the  plains.  Within  the  last  few 
years  dealers  have  established  regular 
schools  for  the  education  of  polo  po- 
nies, which  has  resulted  in  a  very  great 
improvement  in  their  intelligence  and 
speed. 

I  think  the  foregoing  facts  will  bear 
me  out  when  I  say  that  polo  is  not  a  fad, 
unprofitable  and  shortlived.  It  is  a 
wholesome,  healthful  and  recuperative 
pastime.  'Its  growth  has  been  gradual 
like  that  of  the  oak.    It  has  come  to  stay. 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 


\n  Exciting  Moment  In  a  Polo  Game  at  Georgian  Conrt 


Fishing 

BY   WILLIAM  P.  FRYE,    LL.D. 

[The  following  article  by  the  Senator  from  Maine  and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
will  appeal  to  every  one  who  has  the  sense  of  true  sportsmanship  and  the  love  of  nature. 
If  our  readers  should  suspect  that  the  trout  **  a  bit  over  ten  pounds  "  was  caught  by 
Senator  Fi-ye  himself,  we  can  only  confess  that  we  share  the  same  suspicion. — Editok.] 

THERE  are  fishermen  and  fishermen.  Ours  is  a  strenuous  people.  We  give 
I  will  try  in  this  article  not  to  be  ourselves  so  absorbingly  to  business  that 
supercilious  or  hypocritical,  but  we  get  little  recreation  as  we  go  along, 
try  to  give  even  the  devil  his  due.  For  and  the  result  too  often  is  nervous  bank- 
those  who  go  down  upon  the  seas  and  ruptcy.  We  are  beginning  to  learn,  how- 
seek  there  a  living  for  selves  and  families  ever,  something  of  the  value  of  a  liberal 
I  have  only  admiration.  The  disciples  annual  vacation,  and  in  this  there  is  hope, 
fished  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee.    The  Master  But  there  are  vacations  and  vacations.    If 


loved  them  and 
gave  them  his  ai.l. 
1  appreciate  highly 
those  who  encoun- 
ter the  awful  perils 
of  the  s  to  r  m  y 
ocean,  on  the 
Banks.  They  are 
,  brave,  skilled,  pa- 
tient and  patriotic. 
Our  country  has 
never  been  e  n  - 
gaged  in  war  when 
these  men  have 
failed  her.  By  the 
thousands  they 
have  ventured  to 
save  her  on  the 
sea,  never  minding, 
never  waiting  for 
draft  or  bounty. 
General  Knox,  in 
public  speech,  gave 
the  fishermen  of 
Marblehead  the 
credit  of  render- 
i  n  g  most  effect- 
ive aid  in  the  winning  of  our  splendid  and  stream  for  the  daily  food — de- 
victories  on  lake  and  sea.  pending  on  one's  prowess  for  his  din- 
I  have,  too,  a  fellow  feeling  for  the  ner.  In  the  gratifcation  of  this  de- 
boy  who  with  alder  pole,  cotton  line  and  sire  there  is  a  zest  which  makes  of  a  va- 
wriggling  worm  lures  the  speckled  trout  cation  a  rejuvenation.  If  the  appetite  for 
from  his  hiding  place,  for  he  is  but  laying  this  sort  of  thing  be  lacking  or  dormant, 
the  foundation  on  which  he  may  erect  it  should  be  cultivated  or  aroused  by  one 
himself  into  the  true  sportsman.  I  pro-  who  desires  to  make  the  most  of  his  holi- 
pose,  however,  to  deal  principally  with  day.  But  he  should  go  about  it  in  the 
those  who  claim  already  to  have  become  proper  way.  If  he  would  know  the  de- 
true  disciples  of  dear  old  Izaak  Walton,  lights  of  the  fisherman,  let  him  beware  of 
Fortunately  for  health,  morals  and  man-  the  vices  of  the  indolent  pretender  who 
ners,  this  class  is  largely  on  the  increase  cares  not  how  he  gets  a  trout  so  he  gets 
in  our  country.  him,  who  is  content  to  sit  in  the  stern  of 
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we  would  derive 
the  utmost  benefit 
from  one  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  it  be 
simply  a  rest ;  it 
must  carry  with  it 
a  change  of  scene 
with  some  pursuit 
so  engrossing  as  to 
drive  from  the 
mind  all  thoughts 
of  the  workaday 
world. 

It  has  been  said 
that  every  man  has 
within  him  some- 
thing of  the  sav- 
age, indicated  by 
longings  to  return 
at  times  to  primal 
conditions  of  life. 
Certainly  to  many 
there  come  irre- 
sistible yearnings 
for  the  haunts  of 
nature,  for  the 
searching  of  forest 
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a  boat  and  haul  through  the  water  a  mur- 
derous contrivance  in  the  shape  of  a  hne 
armed  with  a  half  dozen  baited  hooks  and 
to  dra^  into  the  boat  by  main  force  a  poor 
lacerated  victim,  looking"  more  as  tho  he 
had  succumbed  after  a  fight  with  a  wild- 
cat than  after  honorable  combat. 

Let  him  beware,  too,  of  the  pretended 
sportsman  whose  loftiest  boast  is  the 
number  of  fish  he  has  killed  in  a  day. 
He  is  simply  a  murderer.  Steer  clear, 
too,  of  the  man  who  craftily  hooks  the 
trout  on  the  spawning  bed  and  then 
claims  to  have  taken  him  on  the  fly. 
Avoid,  too,  him  who  hunts  for  the  cool 
spring,  deep  below  the  surface  of  the 
lake,  where  the  speckled  beauties  lie  in 
July  and  August,  then  with  baited  hook 
drags  them  into  his  boat  so  sorely 
wounded  as  soon  to  die.  All  these  be  no 
sportsmen. 

Such  fishing  is  on  a  level  with  the 
digging  of  clams ;  it  gives  reasonable 
prospect  of  a  dinner,  but  it  is  not  sport. 
The  latter  involves  skill  and  prowess 
rather  than  blind  luck.  Your  sportsman 
studies  the  haunts  of  fish,  their  habits 
and  appetites.  He  regards  the  selection 
of  his  rod  and  flies  as  a  matter  worthy 
of  careful  consideration ;  he  has  prac- 
ticed the  art  of  casting  until  he  can  drop 
a  fly  at  the  precise  point  desired.  When 
a  trout  rises  he  begins  a  battle  which  may 


continue  one  minute  or  thirty,  every  sec- 
ond of  which  is  a  delight  and  an  intoxica- 
tion. He  regards  the  fish  as  a  worthy 
foe  and  gives  him  a  fair  chance  for  his 
life.  If  the  struggle  ends  in  failure  it  is 
to  be  endured  philosophically,  and  patient 
preparation  is  made  for  another  cast. 
Time  is  of  no  account.  The  business  of 
the  day  is  to  catch  a  trout,  and  the  day 
is  long  enough  for  that  purpose ;  if  not, 
another  day  is  coming. 

If,  however,  after  a  good  fight  a  fine 
trout  is  safely  landed  it  is  more  highly 
valued  than  a  purse  of  gold,  and  is  ex- 
hibited with  as  much  pride  as  tho  the  like 
had  never  before  been  seen.  And  with 
the  getting  has  come  the  appetite  for  the 
eating,  the  ravenous  hunger  of  a  school- 
boy, the  gratification  of  which  is  a  joy,  a 
beatification. 

But  the  delights  of  the  fisherman  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  fishing.  The 
pleasures  of  anticipation  and  of  memory 
are  peculiarly  his.  Visions  of  cool  woods, 
of  mossy  banks,  of  limpid  streams  rip- 
pling over  rocky  beds,  of  placid  pools  and 
leaping  trout  bring  cheer  to  many  a 
weary  hour.  And  it  is  a  source  of  in- 
finite refreshment  to  turn  from  discus- 
sions of  business  or  political  affairs  with 
their  conflicting  claims  to  the  absolute 
verities  of  fishermen's  tales.  Doubtless 
this  remark  will  bring  a  smile  to  the  face 


"  His  weight  was  just  a  bit  over  ten  pounds  " 
From  a  photograph  of  Senator  Frye's  trout  talsen  for  'J  he  Indapendext 
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of  many  a  reader,  for  such  stories  are  fre-  pull  at  once  for  deeper  water.  He  then 
quently  characterized  in  quite  another  got  out  about  sixty  feet  of  line  to  his 
manner.  But  your  true  sportsman  is  pre-  right,  then  made  one  cast,  the  fly  lighting 
pared  to  give  entire  credence  to  the  rela-  beautifully  right  over  the  fish,  when,  like 
tions  of  his  fellows,  a  liberal  reciprocity  a  flash  of  lightning,  the  trout  rose,  was 
in  this  regard  having  long  been  accepted  struck  and  the  battle  was  on.  How  was 
as  a  rule  of  the  fraternity.  To  be  sure,  it  to  be  fought  with  the  greatest  hope  of 
the  disparity  between  the  fish  that  escape  victory  to  the  sportsman  ?  The  rod,  the 
and  those  tested  by  the  scale  is  somewhat  line,  the  leader,  the  fly  were  absolutely 
puzzling  at  times,  but  the  golden  rule  safe — how  about  the  trout's  mouth  ?  The 
has  not  yet  been  superseded.  *  longer  the  fight  the  greater  the  risk  of 
Allow  me  to  illustrate  the  ideal  sports-  this.  So  he  determined  to  give  him  a 
man  by  an  incident  in  his  career :  He  was  fight  from  the  beginning  and  no  more 
sitting  on  the  piazza  of  his  camp  in  the  line.  The  contest  was  a  lively  one.  Three 
morning  smoking  a  choice  cigar,  times  the  fisherman,  holding  his  rod  near- 
Around  him  were  mountains,  hills,  boun-  ly  upright,  saw  its  tip  on  the  other  side 
tifully  clothed  to  their  very  tops,  spar-  of  the  boat  from  him — but  no  surrender, 
kling  water,  sunshine,  singing  birds — ■  and  in  twenty  minutes  he  had  the  beauty 
everything  to  make  one  love  to  live  and  in  his  arms,  and  there  never  was  a  proud- 
thank  the  dear  Lord  for  the  living.  Op-  er  or  happier  sportsman  in  the  world, 
posite  to  him,  twenty  rods  away,  was  an  He  placed  him  alive  in  a  car,  where  he 
island — front  of  it  bushes,  snags,  burned  held  receptions,  hundreds  visiting  him. 
stumps.  A  magnificent  trout  rose,  broke  Occasionally  large  trout  are  ugly,  de- 
the  water  and  disappeared.  He  knew  formed,  but  this  one  was  absolutely  per- 
that  the  fish,  undisturbed,  would  stay  in  feet  in  spots,  coloring  and  form.  He 
his  chosen  haunt  for  days,  that  no  fly  was  the  speckled  brook  trout,  the  saline 
would  tempt  him  while  the  sun  was  shin-  Unhonalis,  and,  so  far  as  reported,  the 
ing,  that  no  troller  would  venture  near  largest  ever  taken  with  a  fly  in  the  world, 
his  lurking  place.  Like  a  true  sportsman  His  weight  was  just  a  bit  over  ten 
he  was  silent  and  thoughtful.  He  had  a  pounds.  This  man  was  to  me  an  ideal 
rod  of  split  bamboo,  made  by  an  amateur,  sportsman.  He  was  patient,  could  wait, 
every  piece  carefully  selected,  the  whole  knew  the  habits  of  the  fish  so  far  as  they 
hand  made — a  rod  no  fish  could  break,  could  be  learned  by  experience,  was 
He  selected  a  salmon  leader,  tested  to  careful  of  his  fishing  outfit,  bound  not  to 
eight  pounds.  His  guide  was  sent  two  sufifer  defeat  from  any  negligence  of  his 
miles  away  with  orders  to  have  a  double  own,  was  content  with  even  only  one  in 
sized  brown  hurdle  made,  to  return  by  a  day.  I  knew  him  well.  He  never  fished 
sunset.  He  was  a  patient  waiter  until  to  kill,  generally  returning  his  captive 
twilight,  then  ordered  the  guide  to  pad-  to  the  water  unhurt  and  unpained.  I 
die  him  to  within  sixty  feet  of  the  island,  commend  him  and  his  conduct  to  all  who 
with  directions,  if  a  trout  was  struck,  to  love  the  gentle  sport. 

Lhwiston,  Maine 
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ANIMALS    PHOTOGRAPHED 
AND   DESCRIBED 

BY  ERMBST    HAROLD    BAYNES 


Mr.  Baynes  and  "  The  Sprite." — As  the  little  fox  grew  strong  on  his  legs 
.;   he  accompanied  his  master  on  his  walks  through  the  woods  and  fields.     In  spite 
f    of  the  statements  of  other  writers  to  the  effect  that  foxes  dislike  water,   "  The 
J.,  Sprite"   was  quite  fond  of  it,  and  several  times  swam  across  streams  eight  or 
j  ten  feet  wide  to  join  me  when  I  jumped  over  ahead 

^  of  him.     This  was  when  he  was  a  puppy;  but  later. 

when  taken  on  a  chain  to  prevent  him  from  running 
down  the  neighbor's  hens,  he  would  walk  close  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  often  wade  out  until  he  was 
almost  off  his  feet.  lie  seems  very  devoted  to  his 
owner,  and  tho  given  his  liberty  more  than  a  dozen 
times,  has  never  failed  to  come  home.  He  is  now 
the  father  of  five  puppies,  born  in  captivity. 


Young  Fox  Yawning. — This  young  red  fox  was 
one  of  three  dug  out  of  a  burrow  in  April,  1903. 
The  cubs  were  found  at  a  point  forty-five  feet  from 
the  entrance  of  the  tunnel  and  six  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  They  were  reared  by  hand 
on  cow's  milk,  and  after  being  fed  they  would  go  to 
sleep.  When  they  awoke  they  always  yawned,  and 
the  picture  is  from  a  photograph  taken  of  one  of 
them  as  he  opened  his  mouth.  This  cub  became  a 
great  favorite  with  the  writer,  who  named  him 
"  The  Sprite,"  by  which  name  he  has  figured  in 
several  newspapers  and  magazine  articles. 


Flying  SQ[tirrel. — The 
Hying  squirrel  here  shown 
is  one  of  a  family  of  foiir 
found  in  a  nest  of  cedar 
bark  in  the  deserted  hoie 
of  a  dov/ny  woodpecker. 
By  feeding  and  gentle 
handling  they  were  made 
so  tame  that  they  often 
foiled  attempts  made  to 
photograph  them  by  leap- 
ing onto  the  camera.  The 
accompanying  illustration 
shows  one  of  the  squirrels 
crouching  for  a  spring  in- 
to the  air,  through  which 
it  sailed  to  a  tree  about 
fifty  feet  away. 


Raccoon  (treed).— This  Raccoou 
was  treed  by  the  writer,  who 
came  across  the  animal  as  it  was 
feeding  near  a  stream.  It  was 
treed  several  times  during  the 
afternoon,  and  once  up  a  small 
tree  in  the  open.  When  a  Ion*; 
stick  was  held  toward  it  It  showed 
fight,  hissing  and  growling  and 
laj'ing  back  its  ears,  and  it  was 
in  this  fighting  attitude,  with  its 
whole  body  shown  against  the 
sky,  that  this  picture  was  taken. 
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Opossum  and  Young. — The 
Opossum  and  young  here  shown 
are  a  family  which  I  have  had 
under  observation  in  Massachu- 
setts for  some  months.  When 
very   young   the   little   ones    were 

carried  about  in  their  mother's  abdominal  pouch,  but  when 
they  grew  to  be  as  large  as  half-grown  rats,  as  they  appear 
in  the  picture,  they  would  crawl  out  upon  their  mother's  back.  If  I  at- 
tempted to  detach  one  of  them  the  youngster  would  seize  a  bunch  of 
his  parent's  hair  in  each  of  his  little  fists,  take  hold  of  another  bunch 
with  his  mouth,  and  twine  his  prehensile  tail  around  a  sixth  bunch,  and 
when  he  held  on  thus,  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  pull  him  off  without 
hurting  him.  I  often  allowed  the  little  family  to  amuse  themselves  in 
the  woods,  while  we  watched  their  behavior,  and -it  was  out  in  the  woods 
that  this  photograph  was  taken.         <  See  helow.) 
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Young  Raccoon 
Feeding  Itself. — 
I  took  this  little 
fellow  from  his  home 
in  a  hollow  tree  and 
brought  him  up  on  a  baby's 
bottle.  It  mattered  not  in 
what  position  he  was  held, 
right  side  up,  upside  down, 
or  swinging  in  the  air  like 
the  pendulum  of  a  clock, 
he  went  on  calmly  sucking 
his  milk.  If  left  alone  he 
was  quite  capable  of  tak- 
ing a  drop   by  himself. 


Opossum 

and 
Young. 
(For  description 
see  above.) 


Horned  Toad  or  Horned  Lizard. — The 
animal  known  as  the  Horned  Toad  is  a  gray 
lizard  inhabiting  arid,  sandy  regions  of  the 
West  or  South.  It  half  buries  itself  in  the 
sand,  which  it  closely  resembles,  and  preys 
on  ants,  flies  and  other  insects  which  ap- 
proach, and  which  it  licks  with  a  lightning 
movement  of  the  tongue.     The  above  speci- 


men was  loaned  to  the  writer  by  a  well- 
known  scientist  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
with  several  others  was  kept  under  observa- 
tion for  several  weeks.  It  was  photo- 
graphed for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  de- 
tail of  its  curious  spiky  skin,  and  also  to 
show  the  attitude  of  great  alertness  which 
the    animal    often    assumed    when    alarmed. 
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Litter  of  Young  Brown  or  Norway  Rats. — The  Norway  Rat,  which  usually 
seeks  the  shelter  of  a  house  or  other  building  during  the  winter,  often  leads  an 
out-of-door  life  during  the  summer,  making  its  nests  in  holes  in  the  ground, 
under  the  floors  of  barns  or  outhouses,  and  in  other  convenient  places.  The 
litter  shi'wn  in  the  accompanying  illustration  was  found  in  a  nest  of  dry  grass 
and  feathers  in  the  center  of  a  pile  of  loam  in  a  farm  yard  in  Massachusetts, 
and  were  discovered  when  the  loam  was  being  removed.  The  youngsters,  which 
were  blind  and  almost  hairless,  were  brought  to  the  writer,  who  first  photo- 
graphed them  all  on  a  black  cloth,  and  afterwards  reared  them  by  hand  in 
order  to  watch  their  development. 


'~>-^^. 


A^  J^HE      Wood      Turtle. — The      commou      wood 

"^^^^         turtle  is  one  of  our  harmless  reptiles.     It  attains 

a  length  of  about  eight  inches.  The  upper  side  of  the  shell  is 
dark  reddish-brown,  and  each  is  embossed  with  lines  similar  to 
those  seen  upon  an  oyster  shell.  The  under  side  of  the  shell, 
seen  in  the  illustration,  is  yellowish  orange,  each  plate  having 
••  black  splotch  on  the  outer  hind  corner.  I  picked  up  this 
specimen    in    the    woods   of    Massachusetts. 
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Snapping  Turtle's  Eggs. — The  snapping  turtle,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  savage  of  New  England  reptiles,  leaves  the  water  usually  in  May  or 
June  for  the  purpose  of  laying  its  eggs.  When  it  finds  a  suitable  sandy  spot  it 
digs  a  hole  with  its  strong  claws,  deposits  its  spherical  white  eggs,  and  then  fills 
in  the  hole  again,  leaving  the  eggs  to  hatch,  without  further  attention  from  the 
parent.  The  eggs  in  the  illustration  were  photographed  by  the  writer  after  he 
had  raked  out  about  eight  or  ten  inches  of  sand  which  covered  them.  They 
looked  very  much  like  the  so-called  white  alleys  which  schoolboys  use  as 
**  shooters  "  in  marble  time. 
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Animal   Individuality 

BY  WILLIAM  J.  LONG 

Author  of  "Ways  of    Wood    Folk,"   "A    Littlk   Bkother   to    thk   Bear,"  Etc. 

Illustrated  by  10.  W.  Deniing 

led  me  straig-ht  to  the  lilac,  where,  part- 
ing the  leaves  and  branches,  I  found  a 
big  tom  cat  hiding  on  a  knot  at  the  far- 
ther side  of  the  apple  tree,  waiting  with 
cold  green  eyes  till  the  alarm  should  blow 
over.  But  I  am  getting  ahead  of  my 
story. 

Like  many  other  birds,  when  engaged 
in  any  good  work,  the  grosbeaks  fur- 
nished a  curious  commentary  on  our  hu- 
man endeavors.  The  female  did  most  of 
the  work,  and  the  male  did  all  the  cele- 
brating. In  collecting  materials  and  in 
shaping  the  nest  the  female  was  busy  as 
a  bee  in  clover  blossom  time,  hurrying 
back  and  forth  and  doing  an  astonish- 
ing amount  of  work  between  sunrise  and 
sunset.  Meanwhile  the  male  whistled 
and  sang  and  frolicked  about,  bubbling 
6ver  like  a  bobolink  with  the  joy  of 
springtime,  but  doing  no  useful  work 
whatever.  When  his  mate  came  back 
with  new  material  he  would  fly  to  meet 
her,  fluttering  about  her,  cheeping  and 
singing  as  if  he  were  praising  her  for 
her  diligence,  and  look  on  with  immense 
importance  as  she  worked  at  the  nest, 
rounding  it  with  her  own  breast  to  give 
it  the  shape  she  wanted.  As  he  bubbled 
over  extravagantly  in  his  praise  her  busy 
silent  air  seemed  to  say :  "  Go  'way  now 
with  your  blarney."  But  she  liked  it, 
nevertheless,  and  when,  in  excess  of  zeal, 
he  would  dart  away  and  come  back  with 
one  small  straw,  she  would  take  it  from 
his  beak  and  work  it  in  with  her  own 
abundant  material. 

When  the  material  was  at  last  ar- 
ranged to  suit  her  the  two  birds  would 
stand  together  and  she  seemed,  from  her 
voice  and  attitude  and  from  his  sudden 
dejection,  to  be  scolding  him  for  his  idle- 
ness. The  lecture  ended,  she  would  fly 
straight  away  to  the  foot  of  a  bank  where 
material  was  plenty,  and  he  would  start 
just  as  diligently  in  another  direction. 
Unfortunately  he  had  to  cross  some 
chains  swinging  between  the  stone  posts 
about  the  dormitories,  and  he  could  never 
cross  a  chain  without  lighting  upon  it. 


NDER  my  window,  in  the  days 
when  I  ostensibly  studied  the- 
ology at  Andover,  a  pair  of 
rose  breasted  grosbeaks  built 
their  nest  in  an  apple  tree  at  the 
corner  of  Bartlett  Hall,  and  just  be- 
neath my  favorite  reading  seat.  I 
watched  them  there  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest  from  the  moment 
the  site  was  chosen  until  the  young 
birds  were  led  away  by  their  par- 
ents to  learn  the  ways  .of  the  world.  No 
better  opportunity  was  ever  given  to 
study  the  life  of  a  bird  family,  for  I  had 
only  to  turn  my  head  away  from  the 
pile  of  books  and  there  was  the  nest  with 
the  mother  bird  standing  by,  so  near  that 
I  could  see  her  eyes  wink. 

I  sat  very  quiet  at  the  window,  never 
climbed  to  the  nest,  spread  food  occa- 
sionally, and  drove  away  sundry  cats  and 
boys  and  one  despicable  egg  collector; 
and  so, it  may  be  that  the  birds  regarded 
me  as  a  friend  and  were  less  constrained 
than  usual.  Certainly  they  showed  little 
fear  of  me,  tho  shy  enough  with  other 
men.  Once,  while  reading  a  book  on 
the  old  bench  under  the  nest,  the  male,  a 
gorgeous  fellow,  came  down  and  perched 
on  the  chain  between  the  posts  and  came 
hitching  and  twittering  along  till  within 
reach  of  my  hand,  where  he  turned  his 
head  from  side  to  side  and  looked  me  all 
over,  and  twittered  back  as  I  talked  to 
him  softly.  Another  day,  when  I  worked 
at  my  desk,  the  female  flew  to  the  open 
window  and  called  to  me  excitedly.  I 
went  to  the  window  at  once,  but  saw 
nothing  unusual.  Still  she  zigzagged 
back  and  forth  between  my  window  and 
a  thick  lilac  bush  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
calling  a  continuous  alarm  note.  When 
I  ran  out  she  met  me  at  the  steps  and 
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The  impact  of  his  flight  would  often  set  l)ir(l,  as  if  the  grosheak  were  dreaming 
the  chain  swaying  shghtly,  and  he  en-  and  singing  in  his  dreams, 
joyed  the  new  sensation  of  swinging,  Just  behind  the  dormitory  another 
fluttering  his  wings  and  bending  his  neck  pair  of  grosbeaks  built  their  nest  in  a 
and  tiptilting  his  tail  to  keep  his  balance,  linden  tree.  Unlike  the  other,  it  was 
When  the  motion  ceased  he  would  flit  hidden  away  where  no  eyes  but  my  own 
up  into  an  elm  tree,  catch  an  insect  or  ever  discovered  it.  The  birds  themselves 
two,  whistle  exuberantly  and  forget  all  were  shy,  secretive,  silent,  as  different 
about  the  work  till  he  heard  his  mate  from  their  kind  on  the  other  side  of  the 
returning,  calling  gladly  as  she  came  on.  house  as  it  was  possible  for  birds  to  be. 
Then — three  times  I  saw  him  do  it —  Tho  I  watched  them  more  or  less  all  sum- 
the  lazy  rascal  slipped  up  to  the  nest,  mer,  I  saw  nothing  different  from  what 
hurriedly  pulled  out  of  it  a  mouthful  I  had  often  seen  in  other  grosbeaks, 
of  straws,  and,  hopping  to  the  end  of  while  hardly  a  day  went  by  without  re- 
the  branch,  held  them  out  to  his  mate  to  vealing  some  new  or  interesting  trait  in 
show  her  what  good  work  he  had  been  the  birds  under  my  window.  This  was 
doing  while  she  was  gone.  At  last  she  partly,  perhaps,  because  I  watched  the 
caught  him  and  flew  at  him  in  a  rage  and  latter  with  more  sympathetic  interest,  as 
drove  him  out  of  the  tree,  scattering  her  one  regards  the  little  suggestive  nothings 
own  material  over  the  lawn  in  her  in-  of  his  own  children,  but  partly  also  be- 
dignation.  cause  the  birds  themselves  were  diflfer- 

Later,  when  she  was  brooding  her  ent  in  character  and  disposition, 
eggs,  the  inale  showed  a  very  different  It  was  the  same  room  where  I  be- 
side of  his  character.  Tho  I  had  known  friended  a  hornet  that  would  get  drunk 
grosbeaks  all  my  life,  I  discovered  then  at  every  opportunity,  as  recorded  else- 
that  he  has  one  song  very  different  from  where,  and  from  which,  on  Saturdays,  I 
his  ordinary  melodious  warble.  It  is  often  went  out  fox-hunting  with  Ol' 
low  and  sweet,  and  seems  intended  for  Roby,  a  sad-faced  old  hound  that  lost 
his  mate  alone,  for  I  never  heard  him  use  his  life,  at  last,  in  following  over  thin 
it  except  when  she  was  brooding  her  eggs  ice  a  cunning  tramp-fox  that  had  already 
and  he  was  standing  close  beside  her.  led  more  than  one  foolish  dog  to  the 
From,  my  window  I  could  hardly  hear  railroad  tracks ;  and  the  chief  lesson  of 
it,  close  at  hand,  tho  I  could  distinguish  the  grosbeak  families  was  this,  that  every 
his  whistHng  song  half  way  across  the  life,  however  small,  has  its  own  prob- 
big  campus ;  but  when  sitting  on  the  old  lems,  its  own  particular  joys  and  sor- 
bench  under  the  nest  I  often  heard  it  rows,  and  out  of  these  things  it  develops 
clearly  and  could  see  him  standing  very  its  own  individuality, 
still  beside  his  brooding  mate,  or  bending  Here  at  last  we  are  on  debatable 
down  as  if  to  breathe  the  exquisite  little  ground,  and  one  must  go  softly.  Let  the 
melody  into  her  ears,  as  one  would  simplest  illustration  suffice  to  get  our 
whisper  a  secret.  Birds  of  all  kinds  are  bearings.  You  hit  a  dog  with  a  stick,  and 
naturally  quieter  near  their  own  nests,  the  dog  yelps  and  tucks  his  tail  between 
but  in  this  low  song  of  the  grosbeak  his  legs  and  runs  away.  Here  is  a  beau- 
there  seemed  to  be  more  than  the  usual  tifully  simple  case  of  reflex  action  and 
precaution  against  listening  enemies.  instinct,    the    kind    that    is    numerously 

Always  at  night  I  would  open  my  win-  recorded  in  works  of  experimentation 
dow  near  the  nest  before  I  blew  my  light  upon  animals  by  the  comparative  psy- 
out,  and  then  as  the  light  vanished  I  chologist.  You  hit  another  dog  in  the 
would  hear  a  stir  and  a  surprised  chirp  same  place  with  the  same  stick,  and  the 
or  two  from  my  little  neighbors.  And  dog,  without  saying  a  word,  and  so  quick 
often  at  midnight,  as  I  sat  in  the  dark-  that  you  forget  to  take  an  observation  on 
ness  at  the  open  window,  breathing  deep  his  tail,  turns  and  gets  his  teeth  into  your 
of  the  fragrance  of  the  summer  night  leg.  Obviously  here  is  a  case  where  sim- 
and  listening  in  the  tender  immeasurable  ilar  causes  do  not  produce  similar  re- 
silence,  I  would  hear  a  faint  sweet  song  suits.  The  second  dog  may  be  own 
by  the  nest,  so  fine  that  it  was  more  like  brother  to  the  first,  born  and  reared  un- 
the  voice  of  an  insect  than  of  a  hardy     der   precisely   the   same   conditions,   and 
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our  much  cherished  law  of  reflexes  ought  dogs,  while  she  roamed  about  at  her 
to  apply  perfectly  ;  but  it  doesn't.  A  new  pleasure.  Meanwhile  a  friend  told  me 
element  has  come  in  to  modify  the  re-  enthusiastically  of  his  own  cat,  which 
suit,  the  element  of  disposition.  "  Any  had  learned  to  open  a  door  by  climbing, 
stick  will  do  to  beat  a  dog  with,"  says  on  a  box  and  pressing  down  the  latch. 
Sancho  Panza,  and  the  rule  may  be  safe-  Then  she  taught  the  trick  successfully  tO' 
ly  adopted  by  the  psychologists ;  but  what  three  of  her  four  kittens, 
the  dog  will  do  is  always  an  open  ques-  This  unknown  element  of  individual- 
tion,  depending  entirely  on  the  character,  ity  carries  us  over  the  borderland  of 
disposition  and  experiences  of  the  par-  science  into  a  fascinating  realm,  where 
ticular  animal  under  the  stick.  as  yet  only  a  few  pioneers  have  done  any 

With  the  element  of  disposition,  an-  exploration.  Here  the  hard  and  fast 
other  and  more  baffling  element  enters  rules  laid  down  by  the  scientists  and 
into  our  study,  the  element  of  individual  comparative  psychologists  apply  only  in 
freedom,  which  may  be  real  or  only  the  most  general  way,  as  we  apply  the 
apparent,  according  to  one's  view  of  the  adjective  shrewd  indiscriminately  to  all 
universe  and  of  Augustine's  philosophy,  Yankees,  and  volatile  to  all  Frenchmen, 
but  which  is,  in  either  case,  an  element  and  the  word  instiitct  to  all  bird  migra- 
to  be  dealt  with  seriously,  since  at  any  tion.  Sooner  or  later  science  will  explore 
moment  it  may  upset  the  most  carefully  the  new  field,  as  educators  have  begun  the 
laid  scheme  of  experimentation.  great  task  of  exploring  the  child  mind 

Once,  in  my  more  enthusiastic  salad  and  determinating  its  general  laws  ;  but  for 
days,  when  after  reading  certain  English  the  present  one  cannot  live  with  a  child 
and  German  psychologists  it  seemed  or  watch  a  single  animal  closely  and  sym- 
somewhat  easier  to  write  a  book  on  ani-  pathetically  for  a  single  season  without 
mal  psychology  than  it  does  now,  I  shut  finding  that  which  refuses  scientific 
up  an  old  cat  with  her  Htter  of  kittens  in  analysis,  at  least  in  our  present  ignorance,, 
a  kind  of  magnified  rat  trap  made  espe-  and  which  one  must  interpret,  lacking 
cially  for  the  purpose.  There  was  a  trap  other  standards,  by  the  measure  of  his 
door  in  the  cage,  so  arranged  that  by  own  life — which  is,  after  all,  the  only 
stepping  on  a  spring  the  door  would  thing  that  he  understands, 
open  to  let  kitty  out,  while  entrance  was  It  is  a  big  world,  globe-trotters  to  the 
easily  gained  through  the  roof  by  means  contrary  notwithstanding,  and  Nature 
of  an  inclined  board.  My  immediate  ob-  seems  to  abhor  repetition  as  she  abhors  a 
ject  was  to  find  out  whether  the  old  catj  vacuum.  Owners  of  dogs  and  cats  and 
after  discovering  the  secret  of  exit,  horses  need  no  argument  to  convince 
would  show  it  to  her  kittens — and  that  them  of  the  individuality  of  their  pets, 
was  only  one  of  numerous  experiments  The  only  question  is,  do  wild  animals  of 
I  made  to  determine  how  far  an  animal  the  same  species  differ  as  widely  in  habits 
consciously  teaches  its  young  the  things  and  characteristics  as  the  domestic  ani- 
that  they  would  never  know  of  them-  mals?  Personally,  after  many  years  of 
selves.  watching  animals  in  their  native  woods. 

She  found  the  spring  in  a  day  or  two  I  am  convinced  that  the  wild  creature  is 
without  any  help  from  me,  and  after  that  more  individual  than  the  animal  dwelling 
went  out  and  in  as  she  pleased.  But  she  in  our  houses  and  stables.  Contact  with 
never  taught  the  trick  to  her  little  ones,  man  generally  serves  to  dull  the  native 
Instead,  I  saw  her,  one  day,  cuff  one  of  wit  of  an  animal  and  reduce  him  to  a 
her  kittens  away  from  the  corner  where  creature  of  habit  and  dependence.  The 
the  spring  was,  and  where  he  might  ducks  and  turkeys  of  our  barnyards  hold 
easily  have  found  the  way  out  himself,  no  comparison  with  the  wild  creatures  in 
When  the  time  came  she  pressed  the  their  native  ponds  and  woods ;  the  cows 
spring  and  let  all  her  kittens  out,  and  and  sheep  are  far  below  the  standards  of 
never  entered  the  cage  again.  To  this  the  deer  and  bighorn  of  the  forests  and 
day  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  she  was  mountains.  Even  the  dog  suffers  in 
unwilling  to  teach,  or  feared  a  trap,  or  comparison  with  the  timber  wolf,  and  af- 
whether,  being  a  wise  old  cat  in  her  way,  ter  watching  for  a  season  a  litter  of  collie 
she  preferred  to  leave  them  in  the  cage,  puppies  in  my  friend's  stable  and  a  litter 
where   they   were    safe    from   prowling    of  fox  cubs  on  a  wild  New  England  hill- 
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side,  I  was  obliged  to  confess,  tho  I  am  again  he  was  so  busy  licking  up  the  scat- 
fond  of  dogs,  that  the  foxes  were  more  tered  scraps  and  looking  for  more  that 
interesting  and  individual  in  their  actions,  he  forgot,  apparently,  all  about  the  dan- 

Once,  with  an  old  hunter  who  had  ger  and  put  ins  forepaw  squarely  into  the 
learned  much  of  his  wonderful  lore  from  iron  jaws  of  the  trap,  which  snapped  like 
the  Indians,  I  set  a  deadfall  for  a  big  lip-htning  and  he  was  caught, 
black  bear  that  had  taken  to  raiding  the  We  took  up  the  trail  the  next  morning, 
sheep  folds.  At  first  the  cunning  old  fel-  Attached  to  the  trap  by  an  iron  chain  was 
low  would  not  go  near  the  trap ;  then,  a  short  log,  not  heavy  enough  to  hold  the 
when  the  sheep  were  guarded  by  day  and  bear,  but  more  than  enough  to  bother  him 
locked  up  by  night,  and  a  trail  of  honey  as  it  jerked  along,  catching  in  roots  and 
was  led  through  the  woods  to  the  dead-  bushes  and  leaving  a  trail  that  even  a  city 
fall,  he  began  to  investigate  the  new  sportsman  might  follow.  Suddenly,  how- 
source  of  supply.  The  deadfall  was  set  ever,  the  trail  vanished  and  the  old  hunter 
beside  an  old  stump.  From  either  side  stood  peering  in  every  direction  to  see 
of  the  stump  a  row  of  stout  stakes  was  where  it  had  gone.  As  I  circled  widely, 
driven  in  a  half  circle,  almost  meeting  in  trying  to  hit  the  trail  again,  I  came  upon 
front,  leaving  a  door  by  which  alone  a  bear's  fresh  tracks  in  the  mud  by  a  little 
Mooween  might  enter.  Across  the  en-  brook.  There  was  no  trace  of  the  clog, 
trance  was  laid  a  single  large  log,  and  and  my  first  thought  was  that  another 
over  it  the  heavy  deadfall  was  suspended  bear  was  near ;  but  in  another  moment  I 
and  weighted  with  a  dozen  other  logs.  saw  that  the  new  trail  showed  only  the 

Now  bears  are  easily  caught,  the  gen-  prints  of  the  bear's  hind  feet.    I  whistled 

eral  idea  seeming  to  be  that  a  bear  in  for  the  old  hunter,  who  came  quickly  and 

approaching   the    deadfall   will   put   one  looked     once     at     the     tell-tale     tracks, 

forepaw  over  the  bed  log  and  reach  in  "  That's  him ;  he's  walkin'  on  his  hind 

Ihe    other    paw    to    drag    out    the   bait,  legs,"  he  said  briefly — and  that  was  true, 

which,   of  course,   releases   the   deadfall  as  we  soon  discovered.    The  bear  would 

and  brings   the   whole  crushing   weight  drag  the  clog  as  long  as  it  followed  easily, 

down  on  the  small  of  his  back,  catching  but  when  it  caught  in  a  root,  or  when 

him  and  generally  killing  him  between  the  the  pain  in  his  pinched  paw  became  too 

fall  and  the  bed  log.     Nine  out  of  ten  great,  he  would  go  back,  pick    up    the 

bears  would  do  this,  but  our  particular  clog  and  go  forward  again,  walking  on 

bear  did  not.     First  he  licked  up  all  the  his  hind  legs  and  carrying  the  drag  in 

honey  as  far  as  the  trap  and  went  away,  his  arms.    So  we  found  him  at  last,  limp- 

The  next  night,  with  the  taste  of  honey  ing   bravely    forward,    walking    upright 

in  his  mouth,  he  broke  into  the  pen  from  like  a  huge  monkey,  the  trap  on  one  paw, 

the  side,  sprung  the  trap  harmlessly  and  the  heavy  clog  under  his  free  arm  and 

ate  up  all  the  bait.    The  next  time  he  did  the  chain  clanking  against  his  breast  as 

almost  the  same  thing,  only,  as  we  had  he  walked,  as  if  he  were  handcuffed, 

driven  an  extra  row  of  stakes,  he  did  not  There  is  small  glory  for  man  in  the 

bother  to  break  in,  but  climbed  up  the  incident,  as  one  may  judge  from  the  fact 

rear  side  of   the   stump   and   again   ate  that  I  offered  the  hunter  twice  the  bounty 

everything  in  sight.    Whereupon  the  old  on  the  bear  if  he  could  devise  any  way 

hunter  vowed  he  would  catch  that  par-  of  freeing  the  brute  from  the  trap  with- 

ticular  bear  if  it  took  all  summer.  out  at  the  same  time  being  brained  or 

We  took  away  the  fall  log  and  set  a  scalped  by  a  blow  from  Mooween's  paw. 
steel  trap  just  inside  the  pen,  covering  it  I  mention  the  fact  simply  to  illustrate 
-carefully  with  twigs  and  moss  and  leaves,  the  subject  I  am  talking  about  more 
just  like  the  forest  floor.  Then  the  old  vividly  than  is  possible  by  making  gen- 
hunter  broke  forty  or  fifty  short  twigs  eral  laws  or  theories  for  the  Wood  Folk, 
and  stuck  them  in  the  ground,  here  and  Nine  bears  out  of  ten  simply  drag  their 
there,  some  inside  the  pen  and  many  more  clog  till  it  becomes  hopelessly  tangled  in 
scattered  along  the  path  in  front.  On  the  the  underbrush,  when,  like  a  fox,  they  lie 
top  of  each  twig  he  stuck  a  piece  of  down,  and  wait  to  be  killed,  when  the 
strong-smelling  meat  and  smeared  every-  hunter  approaches,  with  head  down  be- 
thing  with  honey.    When  Mooween  came  tween  their  paws  as  if  ashamed  of  them- 


"  That's  him  ;  he's  walking  on  his  hind  legs  " 
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selves.     But  the  tenth  uses  his  wits,  and  turning   a    complete    somersault   at    the 

so  upsets  any  theories  we  may  have  as  to  unexpected  stop.     In  a  wink  he  was  up 

instinct  and  reflex  impulses.  again   and  had  seized  the  nut,   only  to 

From  the  bear  to  the  chipmunk  is  a  have  it  jerked  out  of  his  mouth  again  as 
far  cry,  but  the  same  puzzling  factor  of  he  started  headlong  for  his  den.  He 
individuality  applies  to  both  animals,  and  scolded  like  a  fishwife  for  a  minute;  then 
indeed  to  all  those  between  them  that  he  grabbed  the  nut  and  tugged  and 
make  their  home  in  the  wilderness.  Last  pulled  and  worried  it,  and  ran  back  and 
summer  one  of  the  men  whom  I  em-  forth  in  half  circles  at  the  end  of  his 
ployed  in  the  woods  tried  for  weeks  to  tether,  trying  in  every  way  to  get  away 
make  friends  with  a  chipmunk  that  made  with  the  morsel  and  store  it  away  in  his 
himself  very  much  at  home  about  our  den.  After  a  minute  or  two  he  grew 
camp.  One  day,  when  he  told  me  of  his  quiet,  dropped  the  nut  and  seemed  to 
efforts  and  failure,  I  assured  him  solemn-  be  studying  his  proposition,  for  he  sat 
ly  that  he  didn't  have  the  right  medicine,  up  very  still  on  his  hind  legs  looking  at 
I  took  an  English  walnut  from  his  hand  the  obstinate  thing,  and  his  eyes  were 
and  sat  down  on  the  ground,  mumbling  shining  steadily.  Suddenly  he  dropped 
a  bit  of  Latin  doggerel  for  medicine,  on  all  fours,  came  between  me  and  the 
When  the  chipmunk  approached  I  nut,  cut  the  string  with  his  teeth  and 
squeaked  two  or  three  times  and  held  out  hurried  away  with  his  booty.  When  he 
the  nut,  and  the  chipmunk  came,  halting  came  back  I  had  the  other  half  of  the 
and  jumping  aside  nervously  and  eyeing  nut  tied  to  the  same  string.  No  fooling 
me  steadily  all  the  time,  till  he  could  al-  this  time.  Without  a  moment's  hesita- 
most  reach  the  bait.  When  I  drew  it  tion  he  cut  the  string,  grabbed  the  nut 
slowly  away  he  ran  along  my  leg  till  he  and  away  he  went,  whizz,  like  a  bumble 
sat  on  my  knee,  and  then  tugged  and  bee  that  has  got  his  bearings, 
twisted  his  head  trying  to  get  the  nut  One  might  multiply  instances  of  this 
from  between  my  fingers.  To  this  day  kind  indefinitely.  Indeed,  as  I  think 
the  man  thinks  I  had  some  special  power  over  the  birds  and  animals  of  my  ac- 
over  animals ;  but  it  was  simply  a  case  quaintance  and  see  them  again  in  the 
of  keeping  physically  and  mentally  quiet,  wilderness,  hardly  one  passes,  from  the 
He  had  been  too  eager,  too  excited,  too  moose  to  the  woodmouse,  and  from  the 
impatient ;  and  the  chipmunk,  like  certain  eagle  of  the  unnamed  cliffs  to  Killooleet, 
children,  who  seem  to  understand  your  who  sang  on  my  ridgepole,  without 
thought  rather  than  your  action,  had  bringing  with  him  some  vivid  bit  of  per- 
understood  it  and  was  afraid.  In  a  day  sonal  experience,  which  sets  that  par- 
or  two  the  chipmunk  would  take  food  ticular  animal  or  bird  apart  from  all  the 
from  anybody,  even  from  little  Lois  rest.  Deer  are  plentiful  about  my  wilder- 
when  we  could  get  her  to  sit  quiet  ness  camp,  and  I  see  hundreds  of  them 
enough.  At  first  he  carried  everything,  in  the  course  of  a  summer  and  autumn ; 
one  mouthful  at  a  time,  to  his  den  some  but  one  remembers  not  deer  in  general, 
distance  away.  When  he  found  that  food  but  this  particular  buck  that  drove  some 
was  plentifully  offered,  he  made  two  or  smaller  deer  out  of  a  sunny  warm  court 
three  intermediate  caches  so  as  to  dis-  and  lay  down  in  it  himself,  and  that  par- 
pose  quickly  of  what  was  given  him.  ticular  young  doe,  which  found  her  first 
Then,  thinking  perhaps  that  he  was  fawn  lying  dead,  and  then  went  out 
wasting  too  much  effort  in  carrying  our  through  the  woods  seeking  and  calling 
gifts  so  far,  he  made  a  new  den  and  him,  with  the  puzzling  thought  in  her 
employed  his  spare  time  in  transferring  poor  head  that  her  fawn  was  a  living, 
all  his  store  from  his  first  den,  far  away,  answering,  lovable  reality,  and  not  the 
to  the  hollow  roots  of  a  tree  that  stood  cold,  mute,  silent  thing  she  had  just  seen, 
beside  the  open  door  of  my  little  tent.  And  so  with  all  other  animals ;  the  more 

One  day,  partly  to  test  his  intelligence  you  know  them,  the  more  individual  do 

and  partly  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  I  tied  they  become. 

half  a  nut  to  a  string  and  gave  it  to  him.  The  reason  why  we  have  so  long  held 

holding  the  other  end  of  the  string  my-  the  opposite  opinion,  and  put  the  animals 

self.     He  whisked  away  instantly  to  the  down  as  all  alike  creatures  of  blind  in- 

end  of  his  string  and  fetched  up  short,  stinct  and  impulse,  is  a  very  simple  one; 
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we  have  noted  the  resemblances  which  at  a  greater  distance  and  at  less  leisure 

unite  animals  of  the  same  species   rather  than  we  see  the  theater  audience  or  the 

than  the  differences  which  separate  them.  Sunday   crowd,   and   we   know   far   less 

Now,    resemblances   lie   on   the    surface  of  their  motives  and  springs  of  action, 

and  are  easily  seen,  while  differences  are  They  look  in  a  general  way  alike,  and 

deep  and  comparatively  hard  to  discover,  act  alike,  and  so  we  have  jumped  to  the 

I  know  two  men  who,  with  a  shave  and  superficial  conclusion  that  they  are  alike, 

hair  cut  and  dress  suit  apiece,  would  be  That  means  simply  that  we  have  seen  the 

indistinguishable  across  a  drawing-room,  surface  of  things,  the  passing  crowd  at 

On  Sunday  you  would  bow  to  one,  think-  a  distance.    Now  go  close  to  the  animals, 

ing  he  was  the  other;  and  relying  solely  watch  them,  follow  them,  win  their  con- 

upon  chance  meetings  and  personal  ob-  fidence  if  possible,  and  instantly  they  be- 

servation  (as  we  do  with  wild  animals)  gin  to  separate  themselves  by  little  indi- 

it  would  take  you  a  year  to  discover  that  vidual  tricks  and  traits.  This  is  the  secret 

one  is  a  waiter,  a  kindly,  honest  man,  of  the  stories  of  dogs  and  pets  that  are 

who  is  good  to  his  family,  and  the  other  multiplying  so  rapidly,  and  of  the  rec- 

an    accomplished    musician,    who'    lives  ords  of  the  few  pioneers  who  have  had 

chiefly  on  his  emotions  and  is  a  moral  the  patience  and  sympathy  to  go  among 

scoundrel,  with  a  deserted  wife  and  child  the  wild  birds  and  animals  to  live  with 

in  his  hinterland.  them  and  watch  them  and  find  out  how. 

Sit  in  a  box  of  a  theater  and  look  out  in  their  dumb  way,  they  live  and  think 

over  the  audience  only  a  few  yards  away ;  and    feel.      We   are   simply   discovering 

the  men  all  look  alike  and  act  alike.   For  the  individual  differences  which  separate 

the  moment  they  are  alike.     Sit  at  your  an  animal  from  his  kind,  which  have  al- 

window  and  watch  the  unconscious  Sun-  ways  existed,  but  which  we  did  not  see 

day  strollers  at  a  little  distance ;  again  simply  because  we  were  too  far  away — 

the  impression  of  general   sameness  in  and  were  perhaps  blinded  also  by  our 

dress,   walk,    looks,   actions,   as   if   they  prejudices  and  our  preconceived  notion 

were  all  alike  clothed    by    nature    and  that  wild  animals  of  the  same  kind  are 

blown  along  by  the  south  wind  ;  yet  these  all  alike. 

men  and  women   represent  all  the  va-  The  biologist  has  been  busy  with  his 

rieties  of  human  character  and  individ-  microscope,    the    psychologist    with    his 

uality.     Only  as  we  come  close  to  them,  experimentation,   the   ornithologist   with 

live   with  them,   know  them  intimately,  his    collector's    gun    and    egg   case    and 

do  they  show  the  individual  character-  cabinet  of  dried  skins,  the  hunter  with  his 

istics  which  separate  them  from  all  other  dogs  and  sport.     Meanwhile   the  lives  of 

men  and  women.  the  wild  bird  and  animal  are  less  under- 

Now  apply  that  to  the  Wood  Folk.  We  stood  than  in  the  days  when  the  Indians 

see  the  wild  creatures  almost  invariably  were  their  only  interpreters. 

Stamford,  Conn. 
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One    Poet  Dead 

BY  SARAH  PIATT 

And  so  you  mourn,  and  with  this  lifted  voice,      Shall  he  who  sang  but  with  our  nightingale 
This  one  mad  clash  of  many  a  dissonant  lyre,         To  mortal  roses,  in  our  muon-lit  dew. 

Because,  forsooth,  the  morning  stars  rejoice         Or  with  the  sky-lark,  if  it  please  you,  fail 
At  one  new  Singer  in  their  lonely  choir!  To  sing  himself  yet  higher  up  the  blue? 

North  Bend,  O. 


The   Canadian   Rockies 


THE  eyes  of  the  world  lately  have 
been  more  and  more  directed  to 
the  extraordinary  wonderland  of 
the  Canadian  Rocky  Mountains,  to  which 
tourists  of  wealth  and  fashion  are  now 
flocking. 

It  is  the  newest  and  seems  also  to  be 
the  very  best  of  the  world's  natural  play- 
grounds, for  whereas  elsewhere  one  may 


some  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  world, 
many  of  them  rising  ovci  '  ee  hundred 
feet  in  hight. 

In  these  forests  and  over  these  moun- 
tains roam  the  biggest  game  to  be  found 
on  the  continent,  the  grizzly  and  black 
bear,  the  panther,  the  lynx,  elk,  moose, 
deer,  caribou  and  Rocky  Mountain  sheep 
and  goat,  and  the  innumerable  lakes  are 


Illecillewaet  Valley,   Selkirk  Mountains,  British  Columbia 


find  a  few  great  beauties  and  attractions, 
here  all  possible  attractions  are  assem- 
bled. 

There  is  a  perfect  chaos  of  mountains, 
piled  peak  on  peak,  grand,  terrible,  ma- 
jestic, fantastic,  their  sides  clothed  with 
dense  forests,  their  snow  clad  crests 
opalescent,  prismatic,  in  the  sunshine, 
changing  their  mood  with  every  new 
slant  of  the  light.    In  these  forests  grow 


at  seasons  almost  covered  with  ducks, 
geese  and  swans.  A  hundred  lodges  in 
this  vast  wilderness  offer  their  hospitality 
to  the  hunter,  and  from  any  of  them  he 
can  set  out  with  a  guide  and  be  sure  of 
meeting  with  bighorn,  grizzly  or  panther 
if  he  can  stand  the  fatigue  of  the  trail. 
Big  game  is  plentiful  even  near  the  line 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

Here  are  the  greatest  of  glaciers  en- 
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Camp  at  Mount  Assiniboine,  Alberta 
Copyright,   1902,  by  Detroit  Photographic  Company 
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Twin  Falls,  Yoho  Valley,  British  Columbia 
Copyright,  1902,  by  Detroit  Photographic  Company 
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Banff  Springs  Hotel  and  Mt.  Rundle 
Copyright,  1902,  by  Detroit  Photographic  Company 


gaged  in  their  awe  inspiring  work,  and 
here  the  most  limpid  of  waters.  Borne 
in  canoes  on  the  Lakes  above  the  Clouds 
the  tourists  seem  floating  in  mid-air.  Be- 
low them  they  can  see  the  mountains 
with  their  forests  and  snows  reflected, 
the  fish  appearing  to  fly  about  from  grove 
to  grove  like  birds. 

There  are  fossil  beds,  hot  sulphur 
springs  and  minerals  of  all  sorts,  appeal- 
ing to  all  sorts  of  tastes  and  interests. 

A  few  years  ago  the  wild  beauties  of 
this  region  were  inaccessible,  except  to  the 
trapper,  but  now  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  traverses  it  and  has  established 
a  score  of  hotels  at  various  points,  with 
connecting  roads  and  bridges,  a  fine  ob- 
servatory on  Sulphur  Mountain  and 
boats  on  every  lake,  with  camps  at  vari- 
ous points.  Here  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  great  parks,  with  an  area  of 
5,000  acres,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
region  has  risen  Banff,  a  sort  of  Cana- 
dian Newport,  to  which  more  and  more 
the  tide  of  fashion  is  flowing. 

One  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  country 


is  at  Banfif,  and  the  tourist,  therefore, 
may  enjoy  the  wilderness  without  sacri- 
ficing any  of  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  civilization. 

The  parks  spoken  of  are  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Park  of  Canada  and  the  Yoho 
Park  Reserve,  which  are  divided  by  the 
summit  of  the  Rockies.  Banff  is  situated 
in  the  most  easterly  of  these,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Park  of  Canada.  Its  altitude 
is  4,500  feet  and  its  distance  from  Mont- 
real 2,346  miles. 

The  little  town  lies  in  the  valley  of  the 
Bow,  which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  lofty  mountains.  It  offers  the  pleas- 
ure seekers  wheeling,  fishing,  riding, 
driving,  bathing,  boating,  lawn  tennis, 
golf,  billiards  and  bowling,  and  an  or- 
chestra from  Boston  plays  during  the 
evening.  A  corps  of  Swiss  guides  is  pro- 
vided for  those  who  relish  mountain 
climbing. 

One  has  the  choice  of  a  great  many 
lakes  and  streams  for  sailing  and  fishing. 
Some  of  these  are  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  Banff,  and  only  thirty-four  miles 
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away  to  the  west  are  the  Lakes  in  the 
Clouds,  of  which  the  first  to  be  reached  is 
Lake  Louise  (altitude  5,645  feet).  This 
is  a  lovely  little  sheet  of  water,  one  and 
a  half  miles  in  length,  with  a  width  of 
half  a  mile  and  a  depth  of  between  500 
and  600  feet.  The  other  Lakes  in  the 
Clouds  are  Mirror  and  Agnes,  the  latter 
of  which  has  an  elevation  of  6,820  feet. 
The  Valley  of  the  Ten  Peaks,  which  is 
new  to  tourists,  lies  southeast  of  the 
Lakes  in  the  Clouds.  Here  in  the  middle  is 
Moraine  Lake,  bordered  on  the  south  by 
sheer  precipices  and  on  the  north  by  a 
dark  forest.  Beyond  the  lake  a  succes- 
sion of  peaks  rise  from  5,000  to  6,000 
feet  above  it,  their  hanging  glaciers  plain- 
ly visible.  One  of  these  is  still  advanc- 
ing, but  all  the  others  recede.  Says  Mr. 
Walter  D.  Wilcox  in  his  book,  ''The 
Rockies  of  Canada  "  : 

''  No  scene  has  ever  given  me  an  equal  im- 
pression of  inspiring  solitude  and  rugged  gran- 
deur. I  stood  on  a  great  stone  of  the  Moraine 
where,  from  a  slight  elevation,  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  lake  lay  before  me,  and  while 
studying  the  details  of  this  unknown  and  un- 


visited   spot,   spent   the  happiest  half  hour  of 
my  life." 

Only  two  hours  to  the  westward  of 
Banff  is  the  ''  Great  Divide,"  the  summit 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Two  little 
streams  begin  here  from  a  common 
source.  One  flows  eastward,  becoming 
the  Saskatchawan  River  and  emptying 
into  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  other  goes 
west,  and  as  the  mighty  Columbia  runs 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Near  the  town  of  Field  is  Yoho  Val- 
ley, said  to  be  even  superior  to  Yosemite 
in  wonder  and  beauty.  Professional 
hunters  are  not  easily  impressed,  yet  it 
may  well  be  believed  that  the  first  who 
entered  here  were  lost  in  wonder  and 
amazement.  Lofty  mountains  and  tre- 
mendous glaciers  surround  this  valley 
and  ''  Takakkaw  !  "  Its  waterfall  is  ab- 
solutely peerless,  springing  down  nearly 
1,200  feet  from  the  tongue  of  a  huge 
glacier  into  the  valley. 

Field  is  an  important  point  for  the  lover 
of  nature.  Mount  Stephen,  with  its  great 
peak,  is  close  at  hand,  and  fine  views 
can  be  obtained  from  the  neighborhood 


Down  Bow   Valley  from   Banff  Springs  Hotel 
Copyright,  1902,  by  Detroit  Photograpliic  Company 
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of  the  hotel.  Mammoth  fossil  beds  con- 
taining many  rare  specimens  arc  at  hand, 
and  among  other  attractions  of  the  re- 
gion are  Emerald  Lake  and  Natural 
Bridge. 

Eighty  miles  from  Field,  in  the  heart 
of  the  Selkirk  Range,  is  the  Glacier 
House,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sir  Donald, 
and  close  to  the  great  glacier  of  the 
Illecillewaet.      It   is  but   half  an   hour's 


Some  of  the  best  fishing  in  the  world 
may  be  had  in  this  region,  the  Lower 
Kootcnay  being  especially  famous  for  its 
rainbow  trout  and  giant  charr.  Mallard 
innumerable  flock  to  the  sloughs  and 
back  waters  of  the  Kootenay,  above 
Kootcnay  landing,  and  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble to  alternate  between  trout  and  duck, 
taking  heavy  toll  of  each.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company  has  put  house- 


Lake  Louise,  Alberta 
Copyright,  1902,  by  Detroit  Photographic  Company 


walk  to  the  Great  Glacier,  the  charming 
Asulkan  Valley  is  close  at  hand,  and 
there  also  is  tall  Sir  Donald,  challenging 
the  mountain  climber. 

Throughout  this  great  new  world's 
playground  of  the  Canadian  Rockies  the 
climate  is  perfect.  As  in  all  high  alti- 
tudes, the  nights  are  cool,  but  the  days 
are  warm  and  pleasant,  with  plenty  of 
sunshine  and  little  wind  or  rain.  In  win- 
ter it  is  so  fine  and  dry  that  it  attracts 
many  health  seekers,  and  the  sanatorium 
remains  open  throughout  the  year. 


boats  at  the  disposal  of  the  sportsmen,  so 
that  they  may  not  part  with  the  comforts 
of  home. 

The  game  laws  of  British  Columbia 
make  the  open  season  as  follows :  Moose 
(bull),  September  ist  to  December  31st. 
Females  and  calves  under  one  year  pro- 
tected. Deer,  September  ist  to  Decem- 
ber 14th.  Fawn  under  one  year  pro- 
tected. Caribou,  September  ist  to  De- 
cember 31st.  Females  and  calves  pro- 
tected at  all  times.  Elk  (wapiti),  Sep- 
tember 1st  to  December  3 ist.     Females 
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and  calves   under  two   years  protected,  must  not  be  hunted  with  dogs  or  killed 

Mountain   goats   and   sheep,    September  for  hides  alone.    Ducks  may  be  shot  from 

1st  to  D'ecember  14th.     Mountain  sheep  September  ist  to  February  28th,  and  one 

ewes   and   lambs   protected.     Not   more  person   may   not   shoot   more   than   250 

than  five  caribou  may  be  killed  by  one  ducks  in  a  season.     Grouse  of  all  kinds, 

person  in  any  season,  nor  more  than  ten  including  prairie  chickens,  from  Septem- 

deer,  two  (bull)  elk,  two  (bull)  moose,  ber  ist  to  December  31st.     Non-resident 

two  bull  wapiti,  five  mountain  goat  or  sportsmen  must  secure  a  hunting  license, 

three    mountain    sheep     (rams).      Deer  which  costs  $50. 
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Invitation    to    a    Scientist 

:       BY   PAUL  E.   MORE 

Brother,  awhile  your  impious  engines  leave ; 

Nor  always  seek  with  flame-compelling  wires 
Out  of  the  palsied  hand  of  Zeus  to  reave 

His  dear  celestial  fires. 

What  though  he  drowse  upon  a  tottering  bench, 
Forgetful  how  his  random  bolts  are  hurled  ! 

Are  you  to  blame  ?  or  is  it  yours  to  quench 
The  thunders  of  the  world? 

Come  learn  with  me  through  folly  to  be  wise : 
Think  you  by  cunning  laws  of  optic  lore 

To  teach  the  enameled  fields  or  burning  skies 
One  splendor  lacked  before? 

A  wizard  footrule  to  the  waves  of  sound 
You  lay :  hath  measure  in  the  song  of  bird, 

Or  ever  in  the  voice  of  waters,  found 
One  melody  erst  unheard? 

Ah,  for  a  season  close  your  magic  books. 

Your  rods  and  crystals  in  the  closet  hide; 
I  know  in  covert  ways  a  hundred  nooks, 

High  on  the  mountain  side, 

Where  through  the  golden  hours  that  follow  noon, 
Under  the  greenwood  shadows  you  and  I 

May  talk  of  happ^  lives,  until  too  soon 
Night's  shadows  fold  the  sky. 

And  while  like  incense  blown  among  the  leaves 
Our  fragrant  smoke  ascends  from  carven  bowl, 

We'll  con  the  lesser  wisdom  that  deceives 
The  Questioner  in  the  soul, 

And  laugh  to  hoodwink  where  we  cannot  rout : — 
Did  Bruno,  of  the  stubborn  heart,  outbrave. 

Or  could  the  mind  of  Galileo  flout. 
The  folly  of  the  Grave? 
Nf.w  York  City. 


The  highest  type  of  the  modern  racer.    Mr  W.  Gould  Brokaw,  M.  Santos  Dumont  and  Mr.     Wlntfaroii 

Scarrltt  In  auto-car  at  Ormond  Beach,  Florida  • 
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BY  WiiLiAM  Frederick  Dix 


ED.-ro'"  OP  TOWN »"« COUNTRY- 


TWENTY  years  ago  the  average 
city  business  man  worked  steadily 
throughout  the  year,  with  almost 
no  recreations,  except  for  one  midsum- 
mer trip  into  the  country  or  to  the  sea. 
For  eleven  months  he  was  immured  in 
the  city,  an  absolute  stranger  to  the  beau- 
ties of  the  changing  seasons,  to  the 
spring  burgeon  upon  the  hills  which  lay 
beyond  his  horizon,  or  to  the  autumn 
brilliance  of  the  countryside.  When  mid- 
summer came  he  tore  himself  from  his 
work  and,  with  tired  eyes  and  brain, 
strove,  usually  in  vain,  to  come  into 
sympathetic  touch  with  nature.  For  one 
transient  period  he  struggled  to  break 
the  methodical,  work-a-day  habits  en- 
chaining him  and,  completely  reversing 
his  daily  routine,  strove  to  be  athletic,  to 
find  pleasure  and  rest  in  those  recreations 
which  had  grown,  through  disuse,  for- 
eign to  his  nature.  Thus,  just  as  he  was 
perhaps  commencing  to  adapt  himself  to 
the  new  conditions,  he  returned  to  town 
and  forgot  everything  outside  of  it  for 
another  year. 

One  has  only  to  remember  this  to  real- 
ize how  vastly  the  times  have  changed. 
To-day  the  busy  city  man  is  also  a 
sportsman,  a  lover  of  nature,  with  greater 
energy  for  his  business,  because  his  body 
1256 


is  healthy  and  active  through  constant 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  because  his 
brain  is  the  clearer,  more  buoyant  and 
vigorous  in  consequence.  Instead  of 
shutting  himself  in  the  city  from  one 
midsummer  to  the  next,  he  either  owns 
a  country  place  near  town,  where  his 
family  spends  six  months  of  the  year  and 
where  he  raises  fancy  poultry  or  cattle 
or  fine  horses,  or  he  is  a  member  of  a 
country  club  and  runs  out  there  once  or 
twice  a  week  for  a  game  of  golf.  The 
city  business  man  nowadays  is  studying 
model  farming  or  the  breeding  of  dogs, 
he  hunts,  drives  or  motors,  and  is  keenly 
alive  to  the  beauties  of  the  country  as 
they  are  revealed  to  him  throughout  the 
year. 

What  has  brought  about  this  marvel- 
ous and  splendid  change?  First,  the  in- 
fluence of  foreign  travel  and  the  observa- 
tion of  English  and  continental  customs ; 
second,  the  bicycle,  the  vogue  of  which 
swept  the  land  and  afforded  countless- 
thousands  of  city  dwellers  a  cheap  and 
quick  method  of  faring  forth  into  the 
country;  third,  golf,  which  caused  the 
building  of  country  clubs  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  every  town  and  city  in  the 
land,  and  which  lured  men  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  vigorous,  physical  exercise  un- 
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der  the  pleasantest  of  circumstances,  and, 
fourth,  and  in  some  ways,  most  important 
of  all,  the  automobile. 

Through  these  agencies  the  city  man 
learned  several  lessons.  He  learned  that 
all  work  and  no  play  not  only  makes  Jack 
a  dull  boy,  but  does  not  accomplish  the 
best  of  work.  He  learned  that,  with  the 
development  of  the  stenographer,  type- 
writer and  telephone  system,  his  work 
grew  more  and  more  nervous  and  con- 
centrated, because  much  less  time  was 
spent  by  him  over  mechanical  details.  He 
was  accomplishing,  so  far  as  results 
went,  an  eight-hour  day's  work  in  a 
morning,  and  that  consequently  he  had 
to  have  exercise  and  recreation  or  else 
break  down.  He  learned  that  frequent 
and  short  holidays  kept  him  in  far  better 
trim,  both  for  his  work  and  for  his  play, 
than  taking  the  latter  in  one  solid,  indi- 
gestible chunk  at  rare  intervals.  He 
learned  that  a  model  dairy  was  as  fas- 
cinating a  problem  as  a  Wall  Street 
deal,  and  that  a  morning  ride  from  his 
country  home  to  the  station  on  his  way 
to  town  was  quite  as  enjoyable  as  pre- 
paring a  brief  for  his  largest  client.  He 
learned  that  he  looked  surprisingly  well 
in  shooting  or  golf  clothes,  even  at  forty 
or  fiftv.     And  he  took  a  sudden  interest 


in  how  the  English  country  gentleman 
dressed. 

When  he  reached  this  promising  state 
of  mind   the  automobile  arrived. 

And,  behold,  to-day  the  American  man 
of  affairs  who  is  also  a  country  gentle- 
man!  In  his  beautiful  new  motor  he 
spins  out  into  the  country  and,  with  a 
freshened  mind  and  a  new  zest  in  life,  he 
is  not  only  learning  to  be  an  excellent 
mechanic,  but  a  nature-lover,  with  a 
broader,  sweeter  personality,  an  enlarged 
horizon  and  a  saner  view  of  life.  The 
automobile  is  not  only  one  of  the  greatest 
of  vacation  agencies,  but  a  power  in  our 
civilization,  because  it  creates  a  wider, 
richer  world  for  the  owner.  And  nowa- 
days his  name  is  legion. 

Such  men  as  Mr.  Foxhall  Keene,  Mr. 
William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  Col.  John 
Jacob  Astor  and  Mr.  George  J.  Gould 
have  done  much  for  the  motor  in  this 
country.  The  first  two  have  gone  in 
chiefly  for  racing,  and,  being  thorough 
and  all-round  sportsmen,  have  helped 
place  motor  racing  on  a  very  high  plane. 
The  races  at  Ormond  Beach,  Florida,  last 
winter,  for  instance,  brought  together  a 
distinguished  crowd  of  motor  enthusi- 
asts, and  added  much  information  to  the 
subject  of  high  speed  cars,  both  as  to 


A  Group  of  Distinguished  Motor  Enthusiasts — At  the  leit  of  the  cups  stands  William  K.  Vanderbilt, 
Jr.  At  the  right  is  President  Winthrop  Scarritt.  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America.  Sefior 
Santos   Dumont  j§  next  to   President   Scarrit.     J^^^  beh^pd  Mr.  Vandorbilt  is  Mr.  W.  Gould  Brokaw 


S'l-  Liang  Chang,  Chinese  Minister,  and    Son  in  Front.     Attaches  in  the  Rear  Seat 
Copyright,  1904,  by  Clinedinst,  Washington,  D."*C. 
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Countess  Cassini,  Niece  of    Russian  Ambassador,  in  Touring  Car 
Copyright,  1904,  by  Clinedinst,  Washington,  D.   C. 
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their  construction  and  their  management. 
The  latter  two  gentlemen  have  not  taken 
as  much  interest  in  motor  racing  as  in 
motoring  for  family  and  general  country 
use.  Each  has  a  perfectly  equipped  gar- 
age on  his  country  place,  and  is  a  con- 
stant experimenter  in  the  latest  models. 
The  Automobile  Club  is  officered  by  men 
of  the  highest  distinction,  and  such  mem- 
bers as  Mr.  James  B.  Dill,  the  corpora- 
tion lawyer,  who  motored  from  his  home 
in  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  to  his  summer 
camp  at  the  Rangeley  Lakes  of  Maine  last 


Imagine,  for  instance,  the  possibilities  of 
a  generation  of  Americans,  with  their 
natural  aptitudes  for  inventions,  having 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  mechanics, 
which,  in  the  application,  will  help  to 
make  life's  burdens  less  irksome  and 
pleasures  more  intense.  The  motor 
teaches  mechanics  under  the  guise  of  a 
pleasurable  recreation.  It  has  come  to 
us  as  a  luxury,  but  it  is  past  the  stage 
of  being  merely  a  fad  and  has  emerged 
into  one  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 


The   Gould    Children    in    Automobiles    at    Lakewood,  N.  J.,   Showing  the  Adaptation  of  Motor  Cars  to 

All  Ages. 


summer;  Mr.  James  L.  Breese  and  Mr. 
Harry  Payne  Whitney  attest  the  practical 
interest  which  men  of  larger  wealth  and 
responsibilities  take  in  the  subject. 

Mr.  Winthrop  Scarritt,  the  President 
of  the  Automobile  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, has  written  that  the  value  of  the  au- 
tomobile as  an  educator  is  incalculable. 
Boys  of  to-day  whose  minds  have  been 
considered  not  sufficiently  developed  for 
the  digestion  of  abstruse  problems  read- 
ily learn  to  work  out  horse-powers  from 
cylinder  diameters  and  crank  throws  and 
to  explain  the  difference  between  steam 
engines,    electric    and    gasoline    motors. 


inevitable  slump  in  price  will  come,  and 
it  then  will  become  the  vehicle,  not  only 
of  the  few,  but  of  the  many,  bringing 
with  it  a  relief  from  city  life,  from  con- 
gested street  car  and  railway  travel,  and 
opening  up  the  country  for  modest 
homes,  to  which  city  workers  may  daily 
escape. 

Already  as  a  vacation  agent  it  opens 
up  the  countryside  to  the  city  dweller, 
and  it  is  fascinating  to  picture  its  future, 
to  imagine  the  creation  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  smooth  and  well  graded  high- 
ways, born  of  its  influence,  piercing  the 
country,  over  which  sweep  endless  pro- 
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An  Automobile  Face 

cessions  of  light,  graceful  and  inexpen- 
sive vehicles,  bearing  men  and  women  to 
and  from  their  homes  and  places  of  busi- 
ness. Imagine  our  city  business  streets 
free  from  horses,  clean  and  dustless,  and 
great  national  highways  stretching  from 
ocean  to  ocean  and  from  North  to  South, 
bringing  isolated  villages  in  touch  with 
the  larger  life  of  the  world !  Imagine  a 
healthier  race  of  workingmen,  toiling 
in  cheerful  and  sanitary  factories,  with 
mechanical  skill  and  trade-craft  devel- 
oped to  the  highest,  as  the  machinery 
grows  more  delicate  and  perfect,  who,  in 
the  late  afternoon,  glide  away  in  their 
own  comfortable  vehicles  to  their  little 
farms  or  homes  in  the  country  or  by  the 
sea  twenty  or  thirty  miles  distant !  They 
will  be  healthier,  happier,  more  intelli- 
gent and  self-respecting  citizens   because 


of  the  chance  to  live  among  the  meadows 
and  flowers  of  the  country  instead  of  in 
crowded  city  streets. 

It  is  not  difficult  while  in  this  strain 
to  imagine  a  complete  revolution  in  rail- 
way travel.  Mr.  W.  H.  Hayden,  the 
railroad  expert,  predicts  that  the  time 
will  come  when,  by  means  of  automo- 
biles, railway  companies  will  collect  their 
passengers  from  their  homes,  just  as  they 
collect  their  freight,  and  that  from  each 
station  innumerable  automobile  services 
will  extend  into  the  country  on  all  sides, 
opening  it  up  to  city  dwellers.  Possibly 
this  comparatively  clumsy  railway  train 
and  the  trolley  car,  restricted  as  they  are 
to  the  rail  system,  wili  be  supplanted  by 
methods  of  transportation  accompanied 
by  less  dirt  and  noise  and  marked  by 
more  deftness  and  responsiveness  to  the 
hand  of  man,  by  engines  that  would  be 
under  such  perfect  control  that  rails  will 
be  unnecessary.  Instead  of  cumbersome, 
gigantic  railway  trains  departing  at  in- 
frequent intervals,  there  will  be  innumer- 
able smaller  vehicles  for  two  or  more 
passengers  each,  running  constantly. 

In  other  words,  may  there  not  be  a 
reversal  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
old  stage  coach  days  without  the  attend- 
ant discomforts  and  slowness  of  those 
historic  vehicles?  Surely  the  time  is 
coming  when  the  roadside  taverns  and 
country  inns  will  be  revived  to  enjoy  a 
new  period  of  prosperity,  when  travelers, 
instead  of  being  herded  together,  will 
travel  lightly,  swiftly  and  noiselessly 
from  place  to  place,  each  little  group  in 
its  own  vehicle  and  each  vehicle  a  per- 
fectly constructed,  swift-winged  motor, 
which  will  be  one  of  our  strongest  agents 
for  civilization,  as  well  as  a  most  dehght- 
ful  vacation  agent,  carrying  rich  and 
poor  alike  into  a  better  understanding  of 
nature  and  teaching  them  the  pure  and 
refreshing  beauties  of  the  country, 

Nkw  York  Citv. 
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URING   the   eighty-eight   years   of  .      I  think  the  "  vacation  habit"  is  the  out- 
my  career  I  have  not  once  taken  a    growth  of  abnormal  or  distorted  business 


vacation. 

A  young  man  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
**  Mr.  Sage,  would  you  not  have  taken  a 
vacation  if  vou  had  worked  for  some  one 
else?" 

I  replied  that  I  would  not. 

I  have  never  been  an  advocate  of  what 
some  term  the  ''  vacation  habit."     When 


methods.    I  fail  to  see  anything  legitimate 
in  it. 

Let  us  assume  that  an  employer  and  his 
clerk  make  an  agreement  to  exchange 
just  remuneration  for  reasonal^le  services, 
and  each  one  keeps  his  part  of  the  agree- 
ment. Are  they  not  then  quits?  If  there 
is  any  obligation,  I  think  it  is  on  the  part 


I  was  a  boy  the  practice  was  not  in  vogue,    of  the  clerk,  who  avails  of  the  credit,  skill 


As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  was  so  glad 
to  get  a  chance  to 
learn  business  that 
the  idea  of  asking 
m  y  employer  t  o 
make  me  a  present 
of  two  weeks  of 
the  time  that  be- 
longed to  him  be- 
cause he  had  paid 
for  it  would  have 
been  preposterous. 
Besides,  I  was 
eager  to  advance  in 
business,  and  could 
not  see  how  I  could 
do  this  by  wasting 
valuable  time. 

Neither  did  any 
of  my  youthful  as- 
sociates take  vaca- 
tions, and  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the 
fact  did  not  re- 
tard their  progress 
when  I  say  that 
among  them  were 
Thurlow  Weed, 
the  King  maker, 
Horace  Greeley, 
Governor  Seward 
and  George  Jones, 
the  founder  of  the 
New  York  Times. 
These  men  were 
constantly  at  work, 
and  they  were  his- 
tory makers. 


RUSSELL    SAGE 


and  organization 
of  the  employer  to 
learn  a  business 
and  advance  him- 
self along  a  path 
which  has  already 
been  prepared  for 
him.  What  right 
has  he,  then,  to  de- 
mand or  expect 
pay  for  two  weeks' 
time  for  which  he 
renders  no  equiva- 
lent, not  consider- 
i  n  g  the  serious 
inconvenience  t  o 
which  he  often 
puts  his  employer^ 

Suppose  we 
were  to  reverse  the 
conventional  order 
of  things  and,  in- 
stead of  the  clerk 
demanding  two 
weeks'  pay  gratis, 
the  employer 
should  demand 
tw^o  weeks'  work 
without  pay  as  a 
condition  of  re- 
taining the  clerk  in 
his  employ.  What 
a  tremendous  howl 
would  go  up. 

It  may  be  urged 
that  the  clerk  by  his 
vacation  gains  in 
health  and  vigor 
and  is  thus  enabled 
to  render  better 
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service  to   his  employer.      If  this   claim  away  on  vacation  resi)ite  for  a  fortniju^ht. 

were  true  he  would  be  justified  in  asking  If  a  man  will  only  take  an  interest  in 

for  a  vacation.     In  fact,  he  would  not  his  work,  love  it,  he  will  not  need  any- 

have  to  do  so,  as  his  employer  would  for  thing  else  to  recuperate   him,  and   men 

his  own  gain  and  of  his  own  accord  send  who  learn  to  love  their  work  invariably 

him  away  thus  to  recuperate.  succeed. 

But  is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  •   A  man  should  work  "  easy,"  be  eco- 

man  who  can  work  for  eleven  and  a  half  nomical  of  his  time,  conserve  his  forces 

months  cannot  as  well  work  the  whole  and  not  worry.    It's  worry  and  not  work 

year  ?    Is  it  not  equally  absurd  to  suppose  that  makes  the  hair  gray, 

that  a  man  can  in  two  weeks  recuperate  The  doctors  may  recommend  a  change 

from  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  year's  work,  of  air  for  a  man  when  he's  sick ;  but  why 

if  there  be  such  wear  and  tear?    On  the  be  sick?  Sickness  is  an  irreparable  loss  of 

contrary,  I  have  too  often  observed  that  time.     If  I  had  a  thousand  tongues  I'd 

men  will,  while  on  their  vacations,  make  preach  ''  Save  time  "  with  them  all.     It's 

inroads  upon  their  vitality  and  purses  that  infinitely  more  valuable  than  money, 

cannot    be    repaired    in    the    following  We  read  of  Gladstone,  who  got  all  the 

eleven  months  and  two  weeks.  recuperation  he  needed  by  simply  chang- 

Then,  again,  the  loss  of  time,  the  dis-  ing  his  work.     He  didn't  quit  work  and 

organization  of  business,  that  result  from  go   idling   about.      Time    was   the   most 

the  absence  of  a  valuable  man  from  his  precious  thing  in  the  world  for  him,  and 

desk  are  difficult  to  repair.    A  man  some-  by  availing  of  every  minute  of  it  he  prac- 

times  must  spend  weeks  catching  up  with  tically  did  the  work  of  an  army  of  men. 

work  that  has  accumulated  while  he  was  New  York  City 

it* 

Salmon   Fishing  in   Canada 

BY    W.   S.   RAINSFORD,    D.D. 

Rector  of  St.    George's  Church,   New   York   City 

THERE  is  no  fishing  that  compares  twice  in  the  soft  June  weather,  a  day  of 

with  salmon  fishing.    The  Why  is  days   when  the  great  fish  will  come  with 

not  hard  to  supply.     The  salmon  a  rush  and   swirl  that  make  the  heart 

is  hard  to  find,  and  where  he  is  found,  almost   stop  beating;  will   come  almost 

Nature   is   usually  at  her   loveliest.     A  half  way  across  the  deep  pool  to  seize  the 

salmon  river  is  a  thing  of  beauty  when  lure.    Once  on,  and  well  on,  he  is  not  so 

the  banks  are  in  the  first  fresh  glory  of  the  hard  to  kill ;  yet  there  are  chances,  oh,  so 

spring,  when  ferns  are  beginning  to  un-  many  of  them,  against  it,  especially  when 

curl,   and  you  expect  to  see  your  first  you  fish,  as  a  true  sportsman  should  when 

fresh-run  fish  laid  out  where  water-but-  it  is  at  all  possible,  from  the  shore.   Now 

tercups  are  yellowest.     Then  he  is  hard  the  shores  of  a  salmon  river  are  things 

also  to  hook — the  most  capricious  of  all  of  beauty,  but  things  of  slippery  danger 

fishes.     Sometimes  any  fellow  can  take  as   well,   for  the   stones   are   round   and 

him  and  take  him  with  any  fly,  let  tackle  treacherous,   and  the  holes  so  suddenly 

be  coarse  and  let  his  line  fall  as  clumsily  deep.    Wear  wading-trousers  up  to  your 

as  a  cable ;  and  on  another  day,  seemedly  armpits,  and  yet,  in  an  instant,  you  may 

with  no  reason  whatever,  the  least  bow  be  over  them,  and  this  may  be  quite  a 

in  the  line  delivered  to  a  shy  fish  is  alto-  serious  matter,  for,  with  the  current  run- 

gether  fatal.     A  fly  must    come    to    his  ning  anywhere  from  four  to  ten  miles  an 

kingship's   very   nose   and,    as    it   were,  hour,   I  can  conceive   of  few  things  so 

poise  there  for  a  delicate  instant.     If  not  helpless  as  a  man  turned  upside  down 

it  doesn't  win  the  honor  of  the  slightest  in  the  brown  swirl,  and  trying  to  save 

rise  from  him.     But  to  the  patient  sal-  his  1 6-foot  rod  from  breaking.     I  have 

mon  fisher  there  at  last  falls,  once  or  been  there,  so  I  know.    I  very  much  pre- 
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fer  flannels  and  stout,  well-nailed  boots. 
The  water  is  seldom  too  cold  for  health, 
and  a  small  bag-  will  carry  a  change  of 
clothes  to  be  promptly  put  on  when  you 
leave  the  river. 

But,  Mr.  Editor  of  The  Independent, 
you  do  not  want  a  dissertation  on  salmon 
fishing.  You  want  to  go  to  the  river  side. 
Ah !  who  doesn't,  now  that  the  glorious 
spring  is  calling  to  us  all,  tho,  alas !  how 
few  of  us  can  obey  as  we  would  like  her 


salmon.  They  were  large  fish,  and  there 
were  many  of  them,  and,  moreover,  they 
were  very  hard  to  kill,  because  tho,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  salmon  stays  in  the  pool 
which  he  has  swum  so  far  to  reach,  and 
when  he  is  hooked  contents  himself  by 
charging  around  it  or  through  it,  these 
salmon  had  a  way  of  leaving  pools  that 
was  very  inconvenient,  and  rushing  up 
and  down  the  river,  to  the  confusion  of 
the  man  who  tried  to  follow  them  along 


Dr.   W.   S.  Rainsford 


calling,  and  once  again  see  the  splendid 
silver  side  of  the  king  of  fishes  flash, 
in  his  first  impetuous  charge  for  freedom. 
Well,  to  the  river  side  let  us  go,  and  it 
shall  be  a  little  brown  river — not  so  very 
little  either,  for  it  is  over  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  long,  and  it  is  far  away  in 
Arcady,  where,  from  the  depth  of  woods 
that  have  never  been  burned,  and  from 
the  heart  of  rocky  mountains  that  were 
the  very  first  to  lift  their  heads  above  the 
gray  waters  of  long  ago,  the  best  salmon 
rivers  in  the  world  run  almost  untroubled 
to  the  great  Northern  Gulf. 

Once  the  T.  was  in  good  repute  for  its 


the  bank.  Now,  if  you  are  fishing  from 
a  canoe,  this  habit  of  the  salmon  gives 
very  little  trouble.  If  he  runs  down  the 
nearest  rapid,  you  slip  after  him.  If  he 
rushes  up  river,  your  canoemen  get  out 
their  poles  and  do  their  best  to  follow 
him,  and,  if  the  steersman  is  careful  to 
keep  the  canoe  at  the  same  side  of  the  big 
river  rocks  on  which  the  fish  has  gone 
down,  you  are  pretty  sure  to  secure  him, 
even  if  he  goes  for  a  mile ;  but,  as  I  have 
said,  when  you  are  on  shore,  it  is  a  totally 
different  matter.  Round  stones  and 
slippery  stones,  stones  of  many  tons  and 
treacherous  little  pebbles,  altogether  they 
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are  a  terrible  impediment  to  run  over. 
And  on  the  T.  the  whole  bed  of  the  river 
is  full  of  sharp  rocks  that  seem  especially 
devised  to  help  the  salmon  with  very  little 
difficulty  to  cut  the  line. 

I  said  that  the  salmon  was  a  hard  fish 
to  find.  Of  course,  on  some  favored 
rivers  the  fish  are  so  thick  that  almost 
a  tyro  can  mark  their  places  of  resort  by 
watching  for  the  fish's  rising.  But  even 
this  is  no  certain  clue,  for  salmon  will 
often  everlastingly  refuse  to  take  the  fly 
in  spots  where  for  sheer  sport,  season 
after  season,  they  are  perpetually  to  be 
seen  jumping.  Indeed,  each  river  has 
its  own  secret  spots,  and  to  tell  them 
requires  local  knowledge.  The  most  ex- 
perienced angler  is  at  fault.  Of  course, 
generally  speaking,  at  the  tail  of  a  dark 
pool,  especially  late  in  the  season,  you  are 
likely  to  find  a  fish  ;  sometimes  at  the  very 
head  of  a  pool,  too,  a  newcomer  will  lie, 
and  he  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  rising  fish. 
The  most  experienced  angler  will  not 
despise  the  aid  of  an  intelligent  boy 
whose  work  or  sport  makes  him  know 
the  bank.  Each  salmon  river  is  like 
Rachel.  Her  favors  are  won  only  by 
years  of  patient  service. 

But  let  me  go  back  to  the  brown,  swirl- 
ing T.  I  said  it  was  once  a  good  river, 
but  that  was  long  ago.  The  French 
Canadian  may  have  many  virtures,  but 
alas !  he  has  at  least  one  persistent  vice. 
Of  all  poachers  he  is  the  worst.  I  have 
known  him  to  make  journeys  for  days 
along  hard  trail,  through  most  difficult 
country,  toting  loads  that  would  kill  an 
ordinary  man,  for  what  seems  to  be  al- 
most the  bare  love  of  destroying  the  fish 
which,  at  that  time  of  the  year,  were 
wellnigh  worthless  for  food.  He  will 
spear  fish  on  the  spawning  bed  when  the 
flesh  is  only  fit  for  a  pig.  He  will  rent 
you  his  water  and,  with  his  fellows,  think- 
ing the  whole  matter  a  good  joke,  sweep 
it  one  night  with  a  net — that  is,  if  he 
can  do  it  without  being  caught ;  and,  since 
the  T.  runs  for  the  first  six  miles  of  its 
course  through  a  rich,  sunny  farming 
valley.  Fate  has  dealt  hardly  with  it. 
Those  six  miles  are  about  all  the  good 
fishing  it  affords.  It  plunges  then  into 
impenetrable  forests,  and,  if  there  are 
places  where  the  fish  might  be  hooked, 
they  are  very  distant  and  it  is  desperately 
hard  to  get  to  them.  For  the  space  of 
the  aforesaid  six  miles,  with  one  or  two 


sharp  rapids  and  a  rough  turn  here  or 
there,  it  would  be,  if  left  alone,  an  almost 
ideal  salmon  stream.  And  yet  I  know 
there  is  another  side  to  this  picture.  We 
fishers  are  far  too  inclined  to  ignore  that 
other  side.  The  "  habitant  "  works  hard 
all  day  during  the  brief  summer,  and 
when  the  evening  comes,  with  his  long 
cane  rod,  a  home-made  trout  fly  at  the 
end  of  it,  he  will  work  for  hours  on  the 
chance  of  getting  enough  trout  for  his 
supper.  He  knows  every  corner  of  the 
stream  where  it  washes  his  narrow  farm 
front,  and,  if  pater  famihas  is  too  tired 
to  go  down  to  the  bank,  surely  one  of 
the  gang  of  children  that  fill  the  house 
will  have  sufficient  enterprise  to  go  forth 
with  the  family  rod.  (I  know  one  man 
in  that  valley  who  has  thirty-two  chil- 
dren, and  families  of  twenty  are  quite 
common.)  So  you  see  the  salmon  has  a 
hard  time,  and  the  glory  of  the  stream 
is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Some  years  ago  I  took  a  little  wooden 
house  about  three  miles  from  the  T.,  and 
on  a  certain  bright  morning  in  June  in 
the  long  wicker  fish  pound  that  ran  down 
to  the  gulf  in  front  of  my  house  I  no- 
ticed a  commotion  among  the  boys  that 
had  gone  out  to  gather  into  baskets  the 
smelts,  herrings  and  flounders  that  were 
left  by  the  receding  tide.  Presently,  with 
yells  and  shouts,  the  youngsters  arrived, 
carrying  in  their  arms  a  twenty-five- 
pound  salmon.  I  did  not  say  anything  to 
the  boys,  but  I  made  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  banks  of  the  river  for  many 
miles.  That  salmon  in  the  pound  meant 
that  there  were  other  salmon  that  had 
escaped  the  pound,  going  up  the  little 
river  again,  and,  sure  enough,  at  the  tail 
of  the  pool,  shown  in  the  photograph  in 
this  article,  I  saw  a  small  fish  lying,  and 
a  few  feet  higher  up  I  could  catch  the 
outline  of  a  larger  salmon.  I  got  out  my 
tackle  next  day,  said  nothing  to  anybody, 
and  went  up  river.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  I  got  hold  of  four  fish  and  saved 
two,  one  of  them  twenty-three  pounds. 
I  tried  to  smuggle  that  fish  home  in  the 
bottom  of  my  caleche,  but  perhaps  his 
tail  stuck  up.  Anyway,  the  fact  was 
given  away,  and  with  the  new  signs  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  stream,  my  friends 
the  habitants  went  to  work.  For  a  few 
dollars,  however,  I  managed  to  rent  that 
one  pool,  and  I  surely  got  my  money's 
worth.     I  think  the  rent  was  $20. 
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I  have  been  lucky  enough  to  fish  many 
a  sahiion  river.  As  a  boy  in  Ireland  long 
ago  the  passion  for  it  seized  on  me  one 
momentous  evening  when,  fishing  for 
white  trout,  there  suddenly  came  a  swirl 
as  tho  the  whole  river  was  boiling  to  my 
small  red  hackle,  and,  all  unprepared  as  I 
was — a  very  short  trout  line,  a  very  cheap 
trout  leader,  a  little  ii-foot  Castle  Con- 
nell  rod  that  cost  only  ten  shillings — with 
a  joy  that  was  positively  awful,  I  found 
myself  anchored  to  my  first  salmon. 
What  a  monstrous  whale  he  seemed,  yet 
he  weighed  only  six  pounds.  But  that 
day  was  a  red  letter  day.  I  have  fished 
many  streams  since  then  in  the  old  land 
and  in  the  new,  but  there  were  peculiar 
qualities  about  the  little  T.  which  seemed 
to  me  to  make  it  more  worth  while  than 
any  of  them.  Let  me  end  by  telling  the 
story  of  a  fish  I  lost : 

It  was  the  beginning  of  August.  The 
season  had  been  dry  and  hot,  and  the  T. 
was  very  low  indeed.  There  was  no 
chance  of  getting  the  salmon  up  until 
long  after  the  sun  had  set.  The  season 
ends  on  the  "fourteenth,  and  I  thought  I 
had  taken  my  last  fish.  However,  the 
drive  to  the  pool  was  long  eflough  and 
beautiful  enough  in  itself,  and  the  drive 
home  down  the  valley,  with  the  moon 
coming  over  the  hills,  was  something  that 
could  not  be. too  often  repeated.  And 
so  it  came  about  that  toward  the  very 
end  of  the  season,  and  the  sun  had  been 
oflf  the  pool  for  more  than  an  hour,  I  tried 
my  luck  for  the  last  time.  Each  river 
has  its  traditions  of  great  fish  seen  and 
taken,  and  the  T.  had  its  of  its  occa- 
sional forty-pounder.  I  am  trying  to 
be  truthful — a  hard  thing  I  know  it  to 
be  from  an  extended  experience  of  the 
best  men  in  this  particular.  But  the  fish 
that  lazily  rose  and  fastened  to  me  that 
night,  if  he  weighed  an  ounce,  was  over 
thirty-five  pounds.  And  there  in  the 
dark  I  had  it  out  with  him  for  forty 
minutes.  Now,  let  me  say  here,  that  if 
ever  a  man  tells  you  he  was  two  or  three 
hours  with  a  salmon  you  may  know  that 
he  doesn't  know  how  to  fish  for  salmon. 
With  ordinary  rod  and  tackle,  bar  acci- 
dents, a  twenty-five  pound  fish  ought  to 
be  killed  in  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  and 
if  the  water  is  running  rapidly,  he  may 
be  killed  in  quicker  time.  I  have  killed  a 
fresh-run  twenty-five-pound  fish — just  to 
see  how  quick  T could  do  it — in  two  and 


a  half  minutes  by  the  watch.  But  the 
river  was  low  and  the  deep  water  in  the 
middle  of  the  pool  silent  and  slow,  and 
the  fish  had  the  advantage  of  me,  and, 
drag  at  him  as  I  would,  it  was  slow  work 
bringing  him  to  shore.  But  at  last  under 
the  gatf  he  came,  and  his  great  length 
lay  clear  on  the  very  top  of  the  water. 
And  here  my  poor  little  Frenchman  lost 
his  hand  and  his  head,  scatched  his  great 
side  and  let  him  off.  The  sting  of  the 
gaff  produced  one  more  brief,  fierce  run, 
and  that  run  was  the  undoing  of  me. 
The  line  ran  out  and  I  made  little  doubt 
that  I  would  get  him  in  again,  but,  as  he 
hung  in  the  middle  of  the  pool,  there  sud- 
denly came  to  my  fingers  the  lamentable 
sense  of  something  wrong.  You  can't 
describe  it — only  experience  enables  you 
quickly  and  certainly  to  judge.  I  knew 
I  was  afoul  of  something.  What  could 
it  be  in  twenty  feet  of  clear  water,  right 
in  the  center  of  the  pool?  I  went  up 
above  and  tried  to  get  a  pull  there,  then 
went  fifty  yards  below.  He  hung  as  if 
fastened  to  the  planet.  I  knew  my  fish 
was  round  a  rock,  and  yet  I  thought  there 
wasn't  a  rock  there.  A  most  careful  study 
of  the  water  never  revealed  any  sign 
of  a  sunken  log.  All  the  same,  calamity 
had  overtaken  me.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  if  I  could  get  to  the  other  side  of 
the  pool,  since  the  fish  had  caught  round 
some  obstacle  (whatever  it  was)  from 
this  side,  I  might  be  able  to  free  him. 
But  how  was  I  to  get  over?  It  was  black 
night,  and  the  rocks  were  sheer  and  slip- 
pery. To  get  across  I  would  nc;ed  both 
hands  to  swim,  and  it  wasn't  easy  swim- 
ming and  to  clamber  out  on  the  other 
side.  A  bright  thought  occurred  to  me. 
I  would  tie  the  butt  of  my  16- foot  rod 
to  the  waistband  of  my  breeches  with 
my  necktie,  and,  having  thus  furnished 
myself  with  a  tail  long  enough  for  the 
devil,  I  took  a  header  in  and  did  the  best 
I  could  to  get  to  the  other  side.  I  ex- 
plained my  plan  to  my  Frenchman,  al- 
most hysterical  by  this  time,  whereupon 
he  began  to  call  volubly  on  all  the  saints, 
for  what  precise  end  I  could  not  quite 
make  out. 

Well,  it  was  done,  and  I  stood,  drip- 
ping but  victorious,  on  the  other  side. 
But,  alas !  the  line  was  as  firm  as  ever. 
And  so,  almost  at  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
anchored  to  that  wretched  fish  for  over 
two  hours,  with  a  heavy  heart  I  had  to 
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break  my  line.     That  was  a  salmon   I 
didn't  catch  in  the  T. 

The  mystery  of  that  dark  pool's  center 
had  so  stirred  my  curiosity  that  I  made 
a  bargain  with  one  of  my  habitant  friends 
when  the  river  was  frozen  over  to  cut 
a  hole  over  the  exact  spot  and  use  a  lum- 


ber grapple  to  see  what  lay  there.  And 
sure  enough,  the  next  winter  revealed  the 
stump  of  a  black  birch  (wood  so  heavy 
that  it  always  sinks),  carried  down  no 
doubt  by  the  spring  freshet,  and  lying 
hidden  under  twenty  feet  of  water  in  the 
very  center  of  the  pool. 

New  York  City. 


« 


IF  you  had  been  with  us — the  guide 
Peter  and  me — when  the  stanch 
"  Rebecca  "  was  steaming  away  with 
us  from  Kineo  to  Northeast  carry,  I  am 
sure  you  would  have  thought,  as  every 
one  else  on  the  boat  did  that  morning, 
that  Maine  is,  indeed,  the  ideal  land  for 
an  ideal  vacation  trip.  We  had  come 
half  way  up  the  forty-mile  stretch  of 
Moosehead  Lake  on  the  previous  day 
and  stopped  over  night  in  America's 
largest  inland  water  hotel,  the  Mount 
Kineo  House ;  now  we  were  bound  for 
the  head  of  the  lake,  and  the  actual  be- 
ginning of  our  two-hundred-mile  canoe 


trip  down  Penobscot  and  AUagash 
waters.  It  was  a  typical  August  morn- 
ing; not  the  hot,  dusty  kind  of  the  city, 
but  the  clear,  wholesome,  regenerative 
kind  which  belongs  exclusively  to 
Maine's  natural  playground,  its  great 
north  woods;  and  as  we  steamed  along 
over  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lake,  with 
densely  wooded  shores  stretching  back 
on  both  sides  from  water  line  to  horizon, 
the  ecstacies  of  the  situation  permeated 
my  very  soul,  and  I  thanked  Fortune  I 
was  alive — and  there. 

On  leaving  the  steamer    at  Northeast 
carry    I  found  it  an  easy  two-mile  ride 
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"  In  the  Shade  of  the  Shelt'ring  Woods  " 

by  team  across  to  the  Penobscot  River, 
our  canoe  and  luggage  going  over  in  the 
same  tote  team  with  Peter  and  myself. 
There  are  good  hotel  accommodations  at 
both  ends  of  the  carry,  but  Peter  and  I 
were  headed  for  the  deep  woods,  and 
preferred  to  embark  immediately  on  our 
voyage  rather  than  linger  any  longer  than 
was  necessary  in  the  atmosphere  of  "  the 
States." 

We  had  paddled  perhaps  two  miles 
and  a  half  down  the  Penobscot  when 
Peter  turned  the  canoe  up  Lobster 
stream,  which  came  in  from  the  right, 
saying:  ''There's  a  lake  up  here  worth 
looking  at."  And  so  there  was — Lobster 
Lake — about  six  miles  long,  and  one  of 
the  handsomest  bodies  of  water  I  have 
ever  seen.  Crescent-shaped  sand  beaches 
interspersed  with  jagged  headlands  of 
rock  of  peculiar  formation  made  up  the 
shore  line,  with  a  most  charming  back- 
ground of  wooded  hills  and  mountains. 
I  was  too  delighted  with  the  place  to 
leave  it  in  a  hurry,  and  Peter's  sugges- 
tion that  we  camp  over  night  in  one  of 
the  many  picturesque  groves  along  shore 
met  with  my  instant  and  heartiest  ap- 
proval. 

Next  morning,  even  tho  we  were  not 
up  with  the  proverbial  lark,  there  cer- 
tainly was  no  dearth  of  feathered  forest 
denizens  in  our  neighborhood  to  an- 
nounce the  coming  of  a  new  day.  From 
somewhere  down  near  the  outlet  of  the 
lake  came  the  pump-er-hmk,  piimp-er- 
lunk  of  an  industrious  American  bittern, 
or  stake  driver;  nearer  at  hand,  in  the 
treetops  which  formed  a  dense  canopy 
over  our  tent,  it  seemed  as  tho  a  whole 
chorus  of  birds  must  be  holding  their 
morning  rehearsal ;  and  despite  the  fact 
that  each  one  carolled  his  own  song  in 
his  own  time,   it  made  a  whole  which 


was  wonderfully  harmonious,  a  sym- 
phony of  the  woods  whose  magic  charms 
arc  with  me  to  this  very  day. 

Slipping  back  down  Lobster  stream 
to  the  Penobscot  River,  we  were  not  long 
in  making  the  eighteen-mile  run  to 
Chesuncook  Lake,  passing  a  forest  ho- 
telry,  the  'Mialf-way  house,"  and  several 
picturesque  islands  on  the  way,  and  en- 
countering a  few  stretches  of  quick  water 
which  brought  Peter's  skill  as  a  canoeist 
to  good  test.  Chesuncook  Lake,  with  its 
eighteen  miles  of  length  and  three  of 
width,  offers  an  unusual  wealth  of  scenic 
attractiveness,  a  statement  which  my 
camera  films  can  readly  back  up.  The 
towering  tops  of  Katahdin  and  lesser 
mountains  lying  off  to  the  east  and  south 
were  majestically  beautiful  from  this 
vantage-ground. 

Had  we  wished  to  continue  down  the 
Penobscot  we  would  have  paddled  down 
the  length  of  Chesuncook  and  into  Ripo- 
genus  waters.  Instead,  we  were  seeking 
a  northern  outlet,  and,  crossing  the  head 
of  the  lake,  turned  into  Umbazooksus 
stream.  The  first  five  or  six  miles  here 
were  easy  paddling;  then  the  water 
quickened,  and  we  were  compelled  to 
pole  and  drag  the  canoe  along  through 
rips  and  over  rocks  to  Umbazooksus 
Lake.  Peter  said  it  was  only  a  three- 
mile  jaunt,  but  I  could  have  sworn  it 
was  thirty  long  before  we  came  again 
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The  Squaw's  Face  at  Lower  Indian  Pond 


to  '*  floating  water."  We  found  Um- 
bazooksus  Lake  held  shallow  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  shore,  but,  thanks 
to  Peter's  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
place,  we  crossed  without  mishap  to  Mud 
Pond  carry,  where  the  proprietor  of  a 
woods  camp  offered  us  snug  housing  for 
the  night  and  a  tote  team  to  take  our 
canoe  and  luggage  over  to  Mud  Pond 
early  the  next  morning. 

It  was  while  paddling  noiselessly  along 
the  shore  of  Umbazooksus  Lake  in  the 
evening  that  Peter  and  I  rounded  a 
wooded  point  and  came  upon  our  first 
moose,  a  noble  great  bull,  standing  knee- 
deep  in  the  water  and  feeding  on  succu- 
lent lily-pads.  The  huge  fellow  saw  us 
as  soon  as  we  saw  him,  and  wheeling 
about  with  a  snort  and  a  mighty  splash- 
ing he  dashed  to  shore  and  plunged  into 
the  woods,  where  we  could  hear  him 
crashing  through  the  forest  as  he  ran. 

Mud  Pond  was  the  first  water  of  the 
Penobscot  east  branch  system  which  we 
had  come  to.  A  short  paddle  took  us 
across  the  pond,  down  the  outlet,  and  into 
Chamberlain  Lake,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  bodies  of  water  in 
Maine's  great  north  country.  Striking 
off  up  the  lake  for  about  six  miles,  we 
came  to  a  dam,  necessitating  a  carry  of 
perhaps  ten  rods,  and  then  we  were  fairly 
launched  in  Allagash  waters. 

While  passing  through  Eagle  Lake  I 


remarked  to  Peter  that  I  thought  here 
was  enough  of  a  scenic  feast  to  satisfy 
any  epicure,  but  when,  a  few  miles  far- 
ther on,  we  glided  out  onto  the  glittering 
bosom  of  Churchill  Lake  and  found  our- 
selves encircled  by  a  forest  hem  of  vari- 
tinted  green,  lightened  here  and  there 
by  the  first  brilliant  hues  from  autumn's 
palette,  and  backed  by  somber  velvet- 
clad  hills,  I  declared  in  no  uncertain  tones 
that  here  was  the  scenic  gem  of  all  the 
trip.  At  the  head  of  Churchill  Lake,  at 
Chase's  carry,  a  dam  prevented  further 
progress  by  canoe,  and  Peter  and  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  toting  our  canoe  and 
camp  impedimenta  across  the  carry  in 
the  midst  of  a  pouring  rain.  Below  the 
dam  we  found  the  stream  very  rough, 
and,  acting  on  Peter's  advice,  I  kept  to 
the  winding  path  on  shore,  while  he  skil- 
fully worked  the  loaded  canoe  down  the 
tortuous  channel  for  a  mile  or  more. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
seventh  day  of  our  trip  when  "  Betsy  '* 
(Peter's  canoe  boasts  that  euphonious 
appellation)  pushed  her  nose  into  the 
ripples  of  Umsaskis  Lake  and  brought 
Peter  and  me  into  a  veritable  Elysium, 
more  charming,  more  grandly  magnifi- 
cent, than  any  other  scenic  offering  Na- 
ture had  before  spread  out  before  us.  It 
was  practically  virgin  forest  from  the 
water's  edge  back  over  hill  and  dale  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach;  smooth  sand 
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beaches  were  to  be  seen  at  intervals  along 
the  shore,  while  almost  straight  ahead 
of  us  a  bold  promontory  jutted  out  into 
the  lake  from  the  right  shore,  imposing 
and  majestic  in  itself,  but  now  made 
many  fold  more  beautiful  in  the  light  of 
the  setting  sun,  whose  rays  were  just 
then  breaking  through  the  rifted  clouds 
in  the  west.  Peter  said  we  could  pitch 
our  tent  on  the  top  of  the  promontory 
if  we  chose,  and  we  did  so,  altho  the 
task  of  getting  tent,  bedding,  and  the 
other  camp  necessities  up  the  steep  slope 
was  no  small  one.  However,  the  camp 
site  proved  ideal,  and  our  cheery  fire  that 
evening  must  have  been  a  brilliant  and 
mystifying  beacon  for  the  beasts  of  the 
forest  for  miles  around. 

Next  morning  we  were  awake  early, 
thanks  to  the  peculiarly  plaintive  con- 
versation of  two  loons  out  on  the  lake. 
Peter  said  if  I  wanted  to  visit  one  of  the 
really  best  fishing  and  hunting  sections 
of  the  State,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  he  would  take  me  across  into 
Priestly  Lake  on  our  left  and  then  over- 
land to  Chemquasabamticook  Lake.  I 
would  have  enjoyed  the  trip,  no  doubt, 
but  I  had  not  time  enough  to  make  it 
comfortably ;  and  then,  too,  as  I  told 
Peter,  "  With  such  a  name  as  that,  I 
never  could  tell  people  where  I  had  been." 
So  we  kept  on  down  Umsaskis  and  into 
Long  Lake.  A  little  farther  on  we 
passed  a  large  clearing  on  the  left  shore, 
with  farm  buildings.  Peter  volunteered 
the  information  that  this  was  called  De- 
pot Farm,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  hay 
and  many  vegetables  were  raised  here 
for  use  in  the  lumber  camps,  and  that 
splendid  fishing  and  hunting  were  to  be 
had  throughout  all  the  nearby  district. 
"  You  come  up  here  next  fall,"  Peter 
added  with  greatest  assurance,  "  and  I'll 
take  you  in  where  you  can't  help  getting 
a  moose  to  be  proud  of." 

Ten  miles  or  so  of  paddling  down  the 
river  brought  up  into  Round  Pond, 
which  Peter  said  was  the  last  pond  or 
lake  we  would  come  to  on  the  trip.  Our 
course  soon  narrowed  again  to  river 
width,  and  we  found  the  current  set  in 
much  more  strongly  from  here  onward. 
The  next  twelve  miles  of  our  voyage 
were  quickly  made,  past  charming 
stretches  of  wildwood  scenery,  the  mon- 
archs    of   the    forest    seeming   to   stand 


at  "  Attention  "  as  we  shot  by  them,  and 
the  soft  breezes  from  the  hills,  laden  with 
balsamic  fragrance,  whispering  a  wel- 
come to  us  through  the  treetops.  Then 
we  came  to  a  good-sized  clearing  on 
the  left  shore,  with  the  usual  accom- 
paniment of  farm  buildings.  We  stopped 
liere  for  the  night,  and  found  a  most 
hospitable  host  and  hostess  in  charge. 
They  had  but  recently  acquired  the  prop- 
erty, and  were  making  plans  for  an  elab- 
orate home  camp  at  the  farm  and  nine 
outlying  camps  to  be  situated  at  advan- 
tageous points  farther  up  the  river  and 
on  the  contiguous  lakes.  The  home  camp 
alone  was  to  have  twenty-one  rooms,  and 
cost  $25,000.  I  have  since  learned  that 
work  on  the  buildings  is  already  well 
under  way,  and  the  project  has  every 
assurance  of  success. 

Two  miles  below  this  "  oasis  of  civil- 
ization," which  we  found  so  charmingly 
located  at  one  of  the  river's  most  pic- 
turesque points,  we  encountered  Alla- 
gash  Falls  and  were  compelled  to  make 
use  of  the  eighth-of-a-mile  carry  around 
this  pitch.  Below  the  falls  our  graceful 
"  Betsy,"  thanks  to  the  strong  arm  of 
Peter  and  to  the  swift  current,  made 
record  time  on  the  thirteen  miles  of  river 
which  led  us  to  the  St.  John.     At  Con- 
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nors  Village,  on  the  Canadian  side,  twelve 
miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  Alla- 
gash  and  the  St.  John,  we  found  com- 
fortable hotel  accommodations  and  a 
genial  party  of  tourists  who  had  just 
come  up  from  Fort  Kent  and  were  able 
to  give  us  the  latest  news  from  the  out- 
side world.  Next  day  it  was  an  easy 
matter  to  slip  down  to  Fort  Kent,  a  dis- 
tance of  some  eighteen  miles.  This  last 
**  lap  "  of  our  course  was  by  no  means  an 
uninteresting  one,  however,  since  there 
were  many  prettily  wooded  islands  to  be 
passed  en  route,  and  a  panorama  of  shore 
scenery  which  was  ever  new  and  never 
tiresome.  When  finally  we  reached  Fort 
Kent  we  paddled  down  past  the  business 
section  of  the  town,  rubbing  "  Betsy's  " 
dark  red  nose  on  the  river  bank  only  a 
few  rods  below  the  town's  historic  old 
blockhouse.  From  there  it  was  a  short 
distance  to  the  railroad  station  with  the 
canoe  and  camp  kit,  and  an  easy  day's 
journey  home. 


While  the  Allagash  trip  is  undoubt- 
edly as  attractive  a  canoe  journey  as  can 
be  found  in  all  New  England,  there  are 
several  other  particularly  good  routes 
among  the  labyrinthian  northern  Maine 
waters  which  are  followed  by  vacation- 
ists every  season.  Prominent  among 
these  are  the  Penobscot  West  branch 
trip  of  about  eighty  miles,  the  Penob- 
scot East  branch  trip  of  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  miles,  the  Fish  River  and  lakes 
trip  forming  a  circuit  of  a  hundred  miles, 
the  Allagash  Lake  trip  of  about  a  hun- 
dred miles,  and  the  St.  John  River  trip 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  All  of 
these  routes  take  the  voyager  into  the 
heart  of  Maine's  wonderful  forest  land, 
where  Nature  has  bestowed  scenic,  pis- 
catorial, and  game  wealth  with  a  lavish 
hand,  and  where,  best  of  all,  the  blessings 
of  an  outdoor  existence  can  be  enjoyed 
in  safety,  and  in  full. 

Bangor,  Me. 


Slaves    of  the    North 

BY  ELLEN  PAINE  HULING 

On  the  edge  of  the  world,  where  the  white  dark  broods  and  winds  moan  ceaselessly, 

And  there's  never  a  law  of  God  or  man  beyond  the  Fifty-three, 

We  toil  for  love  of  the  grim  white  north  and  the  good  of  our  Company. 

From  the  dank  gray  cliffs  of  the  Cypress  Hills  to  ice-locked  Melville  Sound, 

And  the  swamps  where  musk-cows  huddle  and  freeze  in  the  desolate  Barren  Ground, 

Where  canoe  will  float  or  a  snow-shoe  scud,  the  men  of  our  breed  are  found. 

We  trap  the  marten  and  beaver  and  fox  when  the  winter  nights  flash  long. 

We  run  on  the  trail  of  the  caribou,  with  each  dog  straining  hot  at  the  thong. 

Or,  failing,  we  starve, — with  our  face  to  the  north,  for  the  spell  of  the  north  binds  strong. 

Yet  at  times,  when  the  work  of  the  day  is  o'er,  in  the  glitter  of  Arctic  night, 

When  our  Indians  sleep  and  their  dogs  still  snarl  round  the  circle  of  camp-fire  light, 

When  above  the  north-lights  crackle  and  flare,  red,  green,  and  ghastly  white, 

We  dream  of  blue  dusk  on  Laurentian  Hills,  where  dim  white  birches  sway. 

And  the  hot  scent  of  clover  and  rustle  of  pines  as  the  north-wind  sweeps  from  the  bay, 

And  faint  girls'  laughter  floats  down  from  the  hights  above  St.  Irenee. 

But  the  trail  to  the  land  of  our  youth  is  long,  o'er  the  years  and  the  trackless  snow. 
We  are  dead;  shall  the  north  give  back  its  dead?  and  our  camp-fire  glimmers  low, 
And  the  north-lights  flicker  like  ghosts  of  the  hopes  we  dreamed  once, — long  ago. 

For  a  thin  white  wind  wails  over  the  snow;  we  are  called  and  we  may  not  stay; 
By  its  hunger,  its  dark  and  its  uttermost  cold  we  are  slaves  of  the  north  for  aye. 
And  here  in  the  dusk  at  the  edge  of  the  world  we  toil  till  the  Judgment  Day. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Music   in  America  ^^^^  interesting-  facts,  but  those  facts  are 

set  down  without  much  regard  for  any 

The  title  of  Mr.  Elson's  book  *  is  the  discoverable  order  of  arrangement,  such 
first  of  many  infelicities,  for  if  such  a  as  would  be  requisite  for  a  clear  and 
thing  as  a  distinctively  American  music  succinct  record  of  the  development  of 
exists  at  all,  it  is  not  of  sufficient  magni-  the  country's  musical  activities, 
tude  in  the  tone  world  to  make  up  a  While  he  glimpses  hastily  at  Indian 
"  History  "  of  nearly  400  big  octavo  music,  he  holds  that  it  interests  chiefly  the 
pages.  But  the  scope  of  this  volume  is  ethnologist  and  falls  far  short  of  form- 
much  broader  than  its  title  indicates.  Its  ing  a  national  folk-song.  In  the  planta- 
eighteen  chapters  are 
so  many  accounts  of 
the  varying  phases  of 
musical  activity  in 
the  United  States 
from  the  days  of  the 
Psalm-singing  Puri- 
tans to  the  present 
year  of  grace. 

These  accounts 
provide  a  surprising 
wealth  of  informa- 
tion about  the  r  e- 
ligious  beginnings  of 
music  in  America, 
early  musical  organi- 
zations, American  or- 
chestras, folk  music 
of  America,  national 
and  patriotic  music, 
American  composers 
(in  all  kinds  of  mu- 
sic, from  the  popular 
song  or  march  to  the 
symphony  and  the 
grand  opera),  Ameri- 
can performers  and 
interpreters  of  music 
(of  all  classes), 
American  women  in 
music,  the  manufac- 
ture of  musical  in- 
struments, musical 
education  of  the  pres- 
ent, and  even  musical 
criticism ;  in  short, 
the  book  is  a  great  re- 
pository  of  more   or 

♦  The  History  op  Amer-  ^  ^      ^       ._ 

ICAN  Music,     By  Louis  O.  The  First   Church   Organ   Used   In   America.      Imported   from    London  by 
EUon.       New     York:     The  Thomas  Brattle,  of  Boston,  in  1713.    Now  in  St.  John's  Church.  Ports- 

Macmillan  Company.  $5.00  mouth,  N.  H.     From  Elson's  "American  Music"    (Macmillan's) 
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tion  music  of  the  South  he  finds  greater 
promise  of  material  for  American  com- 
posers. "  It  contains  all  the  elements 
that  contribute  the  power  of  folk-music 
in  the  old  world."  But  he  wisely  points 
out  that  the  exhilarating  "  rag-time " 
which  many  suppose  has  proceeded 
from  this  source,  must  be  cleared  away 
before  a  true  use  can  be  made  of  the 
plantation  music  as  a  folk-song  founda- 
tion. 

Gratification  is  expressed  that  America 
has  long  had  an  able  band  of  musical 
critics  and  authors,  and  that  sentimental- 
ists have  never  headed  their  ranks.  He 
says  the  excess  of  piano  playing  is  "  the 
chief  fault  of  our  musical  system,"  and 
laments  the  lack  of  "  real  music  at  home 
such  as  one  finds  in  Germany,  in  Bo- 
hemia, in  Hungary,  in  all  deeply  musical 
countries — ensemble  music,  violin,  voice, 
flute,  piano  and  other  delightful  combina- 
tions." And  American  composers  he 
warns  against  characteristic  faults :  haste 
and  love  of  bigness. 


Country  Living" 

Liberty  and  a  Living"^  was  published 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  now  appears 
again,  considerably  enlarged  and  revised, 
but  under  the  same  title.  It  is  the  work 
of  Philip  G.  Hubert,  a  New  York  writer, 
who  undertook  to  prove  that  one  could 
cut  loose  from  town  drudgery,  live  in  the 
open  country,  get  good  health  and  good 
air  and  good  food,  and  do  his  correspond- 
ing for  newspapers  and  magazines  just 
as  well.  Mr.  Hubert  discusses  his  new 
home,  his  garden,  his  sports,  his  bees; 
and  does  everything  well.  The  story  is  not 
overdrawn,  is  suggestive  and  helpful.  By 
liberty  and  a  living  he  means  getting 
bread  and  butter,  clothes  and  shelter  for 
his  littles  ones  and  himself,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  common  skill  in  gardening — add- 
ing on  the  fun  of  outdoor  sports.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  very  simple  struggle  to  get 
a  chance  at  God's  sunshine,  and  escape 
the  grind  of  city  life.  The  book  has  the 
great  advantage  of  simplicity  and  plain 
statement. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land^  is  another  book 
which  undertakes  to  give  advice  to  the 

♦  Liberty  and  a  Living.  By  Philip  H.  Hubert. 
New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.20. 

t  The  Pat  of  the  Land.  By  John  Williams 
Streeter,     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 


tide  of  people  now  moving  countryward. 
The  book  contains  a  great  many  bright 
things,  and  some  helpful  statements.  If 
one  were  to  open  at  the  closing  pages,  or 
again  at  the  introduction,  he  would  find 
so  much  of  honest  countryman  wisdom 
that  he  would  be  likely  to  commend  the 
book.  It  tells  us  "  If  the  unborn  would 
heed  my  advice,  I  would  say  by  all  means 
be  born  in  the  country — in  Ohio,  if  possi- 
ble. But,  if  fortune  does  not  prove  as 
kind  to  you  as  I  could  wish,  accept  this 
other  advice :  choose  the  country  for  your 
foster  mother — go  to  her  for  consolation 
and  rejuvenation ;  take  her  bounty  grate- 
fully, rest  on  her  fair  bosom,  and  be  con- 
tent with  the  fat  of  the  land."  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  author,  Mr.  John 
Williams  Streeter,  seems  to  have  had  in 
view  the  making  of  a  book  which  should 
fetch  the  public.  The  result  is  a  hodge- 
podge of  stories,  experiences,  farm  work, 
travels, — with  an  immense  flourish  of 
figures.  He  represents  his  book  as  de- 
scriptive of  "  intensive  "  farming.  It 
goes  rather  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
portrays  the  work  of  a  man  who  handled 
his  money  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  How 
many  of  those  people  who  are  now  work- 
ing outward  from  the  cities  do  you  sup- 
pose could  afford  two  pig-pens  each 
worth  over  $20,000?  His  horse  barn 
cost  $2,000,  his  forage  barn  $3,400,  his 
granary  $2,200.  Of  course,  no  such  en- 
terprise as  this  can  be  undertaken  by  one 
person  out  of  a  thousand  of  those  who 
are  trying  to  escape  the  narrowness  of 
city  life.  It  would  be  very  unwise  to 
advise  inexperienced  people  to  undertake 
any  such  large  enterprises  in  the  way  of 
land  tillage  and  animal  culture. 

The  fact  is  we  are  still  waiting  for  the 
one  simple,  straightforward  book  that 
shall  fall  in  with  the  tide  countryward, 
and  give  it  that  sort  of  advice  which  will 
enable  nearly  every  one  to  make  a  success 
of  home-making  in  the  country.  Such  a 
book  will  certainly  come.  It  wall  be 
more  statistical  than  the  book  of  Mr. 
Hubert,  and  it  will  give  expert  testimony 
in  the  garden,  in  the  orchard,  and  in  the 
field.  It  will  take  the  newcomer  by  the 
hand,  and  show  him  how  he  can  make  a 
living,  and  yet  live  happily — how  he  can 
win  his  bread  among  the  birds  and  the 
bees,  and  the  brooks,  without  losing  his 
social  and  intellectual  life  with  men.  The 
new  country  life  is  not  a  life  of  isolation 
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or  of  narrowness.  It  takes  in  the  rural 
telephone,  free  mail  delivery,  and  the 
trolley.  The  author  of  the  book  that  we 
are  looking  for  will  appreciate  all  this, 
and  show  lis  how  we  can  have  all  the 
advantages  of  concentered  town  life,  and 
yet  live  nestled  on  the  sunny  hillside, 
bowered  in  with  our  own  gardens  and 
orchards. 

The  Veil  of  the  Temple 

In  these  days,  when  traditional  views 
of  the  Bible  and  morals  have  been  shaken, 
and  science  has  given  us  a  world  of  new 
conceptions  which  we  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  assimilate  to  our  ethical  and  re- 
ligious philosophy,  the  greatest  danger  js 
that  disturbed  minds  will  seek  shelter  in 
temporary  subterfuges,  and  be  content  with 
verbal  plausibilities,  rather  than  frankly 
recognize  their  difficulties  and  think  them 
out  as  clearly  and  completely  as  they  can. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  welcome  Mr. 
Mallock's  new  volume  of  philosophic  dia- 
log,* in  which  he  directs  his  brilliant 
dialectic  against  the  numerous  com- 
promise^ positions  now  popular,  and 
thrusts  into  the  chinks  of  every  man's 
armor.  The  book  is  not  in  itself  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  philosophy,  but 
there  are  few  persons  whose  thoughts  are 
so  thoroughly  synthesized  that  they  will 
not  detect  by  reading  it  an  unsuspected 
flaw  in  their  logic,  or  perceive  a  new 
drift  in  some  favorite  argument. 

The  framework  of  the  book  (which 
the  publishers  curiously  call  a  romance) 
is  that  of  the  classical  symposium.  At 
a  country  house  a  group  of  men  and 
women  gather  to  discuss  the  present 
status  of  religion  and  ethics  in  the  light 
of  modern  science,  formally  stated  in 
three  questions,  first,  how  much  of  the 
Bible  and  Christian  doctrine  is  in  their 
old  sense  believable  ?  second,  what  ground 
does  science  give  for  retaining  those  gen- 
eral hopes  and  feelings  which  all  religions 
share  as  their  common  and  inmost  es- 
sence? third,  if  science  does  afford  us  a 
foundation  for  a  religion  of  some  kind,  in 
what  practical  form  can  such  a  religion 
express  itself? 

An  advocate  of  each  form  of  faith  and 
no-faith  has  his  innings;  the  representa- 

*  The  Veil  op  the  Tempi  e;  or^  From  Dark 
TO  Twilight.  By  William  Hurrell  Mallock.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50. 


tives  of  ritualism,  of  the  "  broad  church  " 
with  its  symbolic  interpretations,  of  the 
liberal  theology,  of  the  religion  of  hu- 
manity, of  natural  religion,  and  of  agnos- 
ticism present  their  cases  effectively,  and 
with  equal  vigor  demolish  each  other's. 
Among  the  speakers,  Spencer,  Balfour, 
Henson  and  other  well-known  English 
leaders  of  thought  appear  in  person  or  by 
proxy.  After  the  ground  has  been  com- 
pletely cleared^  and  we  have  been  suc- 
cessively deprived,  if  we  accept  all  the 
author's  argumentation,  of  our  beliefs  in 
the  Bible,  in  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
in  the  obligations  of  the  moral  law,  in 
the  reality  of  the  external  universe,  in 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  in  the  exist- 
ence of  our  own  personality,  we  are  led 
''  from  dark  to  twilight,"  to  the  accept- 
ance of 

"  the  three  constructive  mysteries — that  life 
is  more  than  it  seems  to  be,  that  the  will  is 
its  own  master,  and  that  man,  when  his  will 
is  strong,  may  compel  a  will  yet  stronger  to 
lend  him  its  own  strength,  and  associate  its 
sublimity  with  his." 

The  tenor  and  phrasing  of  the  argu- 
ment suggest  that  this  book  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  sequel,  leading  from  this  dog- 
matic "  twilight "  into  the  open  "  day- 
light " — of  Roman  Catholicism. 

The  main  argument  on  which  Mr. 
Mallock  bases  this  minimum  of  religious 
dogma  is 

"  that  if  it  is  an  illusion,  it  is  an  illusion  of 
such  efficiency  that  it  forms  the  most  vivify- 
ing element  in  the  civilized  life  of  man,  and 
that  all  human  morality  which  is  more  than 
the  morality  of  an  ant-hill  is  radioactive  with 
its  recognized  or  secret  presence," 

In  reading  this  book,  however,  we  be- 
come so  habituated  to  its  methods  of  de- 
structive criticism  that  we  are  inclined  to 
question  even  its  few  pages  of  construct- 
ive argument,  altho  we  would  not  dispute 
his  conclusions.  The  history  of  science 
shows  that  the  practical  value  of  a  hy- 
pothesis is  no  proof  of  its  validity.  Land 
surveying  and  geometry  were  developed 
on  the  theory  that  the  earth  is  flat.  All 
the  laws  of  the  reflection  and  refraction 
of  light  by  mirrors  and  lenses  were 
worked  out  on  the  hypothesis  that  light 
is  composed  of  small  particles  of  matter. 
If  the  only  certain  proof  of  the  truth  of 
religion  is  its  usefulness,  as  Mr.  Mallock 
apparently  holds,  we  do  not  think  that  he 
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has  placed  it  on  any  solider  foundations  McFarland  does  not  confine  himself  to  a 

than  those  he  thinks  he  has  taken  away,  discussion  of  our  more  common  native 

But  we  are  indebted  to  any  one  who  trees,  but  shows  his  true  nature  love  by 

discusses    so   clearly   and    fearlessly   the  getting   acquainted   with   those   that   are 

burning  questions  of  the  hour.    Mr.  Mai-  neglected.      Specially    pleasant    are    his 

lock's  epigrams  at  least  will  serve  to  dis-  notes  on  the  nut-bearing  trees : 

turb  the  slumber  of  the  semper-idem  con-  "  All  these  nut  trees  are  only  members   of 


servative,  and  to  prick  the 
self-satisfied  equanimity  of 
the  chronic  compromiser. 
There  is  now  both  need  and 
opportunity  for  a  new 
apologetic ;  not  defensive, 
not  offensive,  but  c  o  n  - 
structive  and  assimilative. 
Such  work  is  being  at- 
tempted in  France  by  Loisy 
in  the  Catholic  and  Sabatier 
in  the  Protestant  Church, 
and  we  need  men  of  like 
spirit  and  intent  in  our  own 
churches. 

Getting  Acquainted  with  the 
Trees.  By  J.  Horace  Mc- 
Farland New  York :  The 
Outlook    Co. 

While  not  a  strictly  sci- 
entific book,  certainly  not  a 
botanical  disquisition,  this 
book  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  that  has  recently 
been  offered  to  the  reading 
public.  In  fact,  Mr.  Mc- 
Farland is  a  first-class  tree- 
lover  and  tree-observer. 

"  In  the  spring  time,  when 
the  rising  of  the  sap  incites 
some  to  poetry,  some  to  mak- 
ing maple  sugar  and  some  to 
watching  for  the  first  flowers, 
he  considers  the  possibilities 
of  a  peaceful  hunt,  that  can  be 
made  either  in  a  city  street  or 
along  country  roadsides  to  find 
the  beautiful." 

He  has  discovered  that 
the  flower  of  the  maple 
is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  flowers 
that  adorn  spring.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  silver  maple,  and 
most  of  all  of  the  water  maple.  The 
leaves  of  the  red  maple — it  is  the  swamp 
maple  of  some  localities — as  they  open 
to  the  coaxing  of  April  sun  and  April 
showers,  have  a  rich,  red  hue,  touched 
with  soft  yellow  bronze  and  apricot.    Mr. 


Lombardy   Poplar.       From 
"  Getting  Acquainted  with 


the  Trees. 
Company) 


a  great  family  of  trees  given  by 
God  for  man's  good ;  for  man 
first  comes  into  view  in  a  gar- 
den of  trees,  while  the  city  and 
the  plain  are  penances  for  sin." 

He  has  often  visited  the  old 
beech  trees,  which  shook 
down  their  nuts  upon  him 
in  his  childhood,  simply  to 
refresh  his  life  and  renew 
his  grip  on  boyhood.  The 
pure  American  beech  is  a 
tree  that  always  wins  its 
way  into  the  heart  of  a  na- 
tive. It  has  a  neighborly 
way  about  it,  and  whole- 
someness  that  induces  one 
to  throw  himself  on  the  sod 
beneath,  or,  in  the  fall,  to 
kick  about  the  sweet-smell- 
ing leaves  that  have  fallen 
with  the  nuts.  How  many 
of  Mr.  McFarland's  readers 
will  understand  his  notes  on 
two  of  our  most  neglected 
but  really  characteristic 
fruits  ?  He  thinks  that 
most  of  his  readers  know 
something  about  the  ba- 
nana-like fruits  of  the  paw 
paw — four  or  five  inches 
long,  green  outside,  but 
filled  with  a  soft  and  sweet 
aromatic  yellow  pulp.  It  is 
the  very  handsomest  and 
most  distinct  small  tree, 
with  decidedly  odd  flowers, 
to  be  found  in  the  Ameri- 
can flora.  It  is  found  in 
shady  places  and  river  bot- 
toms as  far  north  as  Michi- 
gan. The  leaves  are  very 
similar  to  the  persimmon, 
another  American  fruit 
been  shamefully  neglected, 
name  is  diospyros, 
translated  as  "  fruit 
of  the  gods."  If  greedily  eaten 
before  ripe  they  are  astringent  be- 
yond all  power  of  language  to  describe, 
but  after  they  are  perfectly  ripened  per- 


(The  Outlook 

which    has 
The      botanical 
which     may    be 
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Simmons  are  among  the  most  delicious  of 
fruits.  In  every  way  this  book  is  worthy 
of  a  kindly  welcome.  Its  illustrations, 
from  photographs  taken  by  the  author 
himself,  are  delightful  art. 


The  American  Natural  History.  By  William 
T.  Hornaday  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.     ^3.50. 

Those  amateur  naturalists  who  believe 
with  their  professional  brothers  that  the 
everyday  life  of  uninspired  animals  ex- 
hibits much  that  is  interesting,  and  even 
dramatic,  will  find  great  satisfaction  in 
this  work  by  Professor  Hornaday.  The 
author's  long  acquaintance  with  animal 
life  in  the  higher  classes,  as  a  patient  ob- 
server, has  given  him  a  position  of  au- 
thority held  by  few  naturalists  in  the 
country.     In  size   the  book  may  seem  a      ,  , 

trifle  forbidding  to  young  people  of  four-  photographs 
teen  or  fifteen,  for  whom  it  is  intended 
primarily,  but  if  they  will  only  open  it 
anywhere  beyond  the  preface  and  intro- 
duction the  chances  are  that  those  ob- 
jectionable features  will  never  trouble 
them  at  all.  The  size  was  inevitable,  be- 
cause the  author  had  so  much  to  tell 
about;  but  the  preface,  wath  its  relent- 


or  less  techincal  objections  the  fact 
remains  that  the  book  is  a  great  and 
valuable  collection  of  truth  about  the 
appearance  and  habits  of  creatures  with 
which  we  should  all  have  better  acquain- 
tance. There  are  many  facts  about  ani- 
mals that  are  not  interesting  to  young 
people  unless  there  is  some  ^harm  in  the 
telling.  If  the  dry  facts  are  mingled 
with  the  inherently  interesting  facts  with 
simple  skill,  the  young  person's  natural 
craving  for  exact  and  complete  informa- 
tion is  agreeably  satisfied.  Not  the  least 
of  the  valuable  qualities  of  Professor 
Hornaday's  book  is  the  attractive  pres- 
entation of  all  the  essential  facts  con- 
cerning the  species  of  mammals,  birds, 
reptiles,  amphibians  and  fishes  which  he 
has  selected  for  description.  The  vol- 
ume is  well  illustrated  with  drawings  and 


^ 


Descartes  and  Spinoza.  By  Professor  Iverach, 
D.D.  New  York:  Charles  Scribners 
Sons.     ^1.25.' 

A  volume  in  the  series  of  the  World's 
Epoch  Makers  which  the  student 
of  the  history  of  philosophy  will 
find     worth     consulting.       It     is      not 


less  opinions,  and  the  introduction,  with     easy  reading,  particularly  the  part  of  it 


its  formidable  ar- 
ray of  definitions, 
are  features  that 
are  likely  to  an- 
tagonize those 
who  dififer  as  to 
the  opinions,  and 
also  those  who  do 
not  care  for  the 
definitions,  just 
then.  The  scheme 
o  f  classification 
on  the  first  page 
of  every  chapter 
possibly  was  of 
more  use  to  the 
author  in  para- 
graphing  his 
manuscript  tnan 
it  is  likely  to  be  to 
the  young  reader. 
Few  boys  or  girls 
are  attracted  by 
the  tabular 
scheme  of  infor- 
mation. Putting 
aside  these  more 


From  Hornaday's 


American  Natural  History 
(Scribner's) 


that  deals  with 
Spinoza.  This, 
however,  cannot 
be  charged 
against  the  au- 
thor, since  Spino- 
za, even  in  para- 
phrase, does  not 
permit  easy  intel- 
ligibility. The 
book  gives  the 
historical  setting 
and,  also,  a  sym- 
pathetic and  criti- 
c  a  1  presentation 
of  the  philosophy 
of  Descartes  and 
Spinoza.  The  re- 
lation of  the  sys- 
tem of  each  '  to 
the  philosophies 
that  preceded  and 
followed  them  is 
clearly  show  n. 
The  gaps  in  Des- 
cartes's  thought 
by  which  he  be- 
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came  at  once  father  of  modern  materialism 
and  of  modern  idealism  are  pointed  out. 
His  anticipations  of  later  thought  are  de- 
veloped. A  summary  is  given  of  the 
thought  of  Spinoza's  principal  treatises. 
The  failure  of  his  system  to  reckon 
adequately  with  experience  is  empha- 
sized, but  not  without  recognition  of  the 
permanent  value  of  his  thought. 


Isopel  Berners.  By  George  Borrow.  Edited 
by  Thomas  Seccombe.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.    ^i.oo. 

The  lovers  of  Borrow  are  born,  not 
made,  and  if  one  wishes  to  test  his  con- 
genital qualifications  for  joining  their 
circle  he  can  do  no  better  than  to  read 
the  adventures  of  Lavengro  in  the  din- 
gle as  presented  in  this  volume.  If  he 
does  not  relish  the  fight  with  the  Flam- 
ing Tinman,  the  debates  with  the  Pa- 
pish  Spy  and  Isopel's  lessons  in  Ar- 
menian, he  need  follow  Borrow  no  fur- 
ther, no  matter  how  humiliated  he  may 
be  that  he  is  not  able  to  show  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  friends  for  the  vagrant 
philologist.  The  introduction  gives  a 
very  good  account  of  the  life  of  the  au- 
thor and  his  attempts  at  truthful  au- 
tobiography. 

Collected  Verses.    By  Alfred  Cochrane.     New 
York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

This  is  an  exceptionally  good  collec- 
tion of  light  and  occasional  verse. 

"  Herein  are  neither  *  dancing  stars,' 
Nor  epic  hymns  of  Life  and  Time: 
No  Love,  no  Death,  no  *  giant  wars,' 
No  measures  lofty  or  sublime.     .    .    . 

"  [But]  country  life,  serene  and  sweet, 
A  respite  from  the  dust  of  town. 
The   straggling,   red-roofed  village   street, 
The  wind  that  pipes  across  the  down. 

"  Rose  gardens,  wet  with  morning  dews, 
And  April  blackbirds  in  the  lane. 
Gray  churches,  hid  amid  the  yews. 
With  saints  and  shields  upon  the  pane. 

"  Then  the  old  customs,  lingering  still, 
Amid  the  world's  untrodden  nooks. 
Old  faiths,  old  fashions,  if  you  will. 
Old  prints,  old  bindings,  and  old  books." 

A  thorough  simplicity  of  thought  and 
versification,  a  pensive,  reminiscent  mood, 
a  vein   of  quaintness,   a   touch   of  old- 


fashioned  sentiment,  a  mild  philosophic 
detachment  from  the  immediate  pres- 
ent, and  a  tendency  to  look  at  life  through 
the  spectacles  of  the  past — such  are  the 
chief  characteristics  of  these  agreeable 
verses.  Their  humor,  for  the  sum  of 
all  these  qualities  makes  up  a  kind  of 
humor  in  itself,  is  perhaps  less  American 
than  English.  It  consists  neither  in  the 
extravagance  of  the  idea  or  of  the  state- 
ment, nor  in  the  sudden  disclosure  of 
some  violent  absurdity,  but  rather  in  a 
sort  of  ambiguous  balance  between  jest 
and  earnest,  together  with  a  good  na- 
tured  conviction  that  there  is  at  bottom 
very  little  to  choose  between  human 
folly  and  a  great  deal  that  passes  for 
human  wisdom. 

Jt 

The  Iberian.  Anglo-Greek  Play.  By  Osborn 
R.  Lamb.  With  music  by  H.  Claiborne 
Dixon.  New  York:  Ames  &  Rollinson 
Press.     ^2.00. 

Old  attempts  to  write  Greek  plays  in 
English  were  never  conspicuous  for  suc- 
cess. Nor  is  this  one.  Its  plan  (plot  is 
a  term  it  hardly  deserves)  is  of  the  slen- 
derest. The  antique  form  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  unities  of  time,  place  and 
theme;  and  chorus  and  semi-chorus  are 
employed  for  interludes  of  song.  The 
conceit,  as  our  forefathers  would  have 
called  it,  is  rather  daintily  pretty  in  out- 
line, and  in  the  hands  of  a  poet  some- 
thing beautiful  might  have  been  made  of 
it.  But  the  idea  is  somewhat  crudely 
handled  and  the  author's  verse,  while 
sufficiently  varied  in  meter,  is  for  the 
most  part  decidedly  commonplace.  H. 
Claiborne  Dixon,  a  young  English  com- 
poser, has  furnished  incidental  music,  in- 
cluding a  prelude  and  three  choral 
hymns,  which  appears  from  the  piano- 
forte arrangement  printed  with  the  play 
to  be  of  about  the  same  order  of  merit 
as  Mr.  Lamb's  verse.  It  does  not  call  for 
extended  comment. 

Dictionary  of  Contemporary  Quotations  (Eng- 
lish). By  Helena  Shaw.  New  York:  E. 
P.  Button  &  Co.     ^2.50. 

Those  who  wish  to  renew  their  stock 
of  quotations  will  find  this  book  val- 
uable for  that  purpose,  and  any  reader 
will  enjoy  looking  it  through.  There 
are  some  5,000  quotations  from  British 
and  American  poets  included,  arranged 
topically,  and  well  indexed.    The  word 
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''  contemporary  "  is  liberally  construed 
to  include  any  poetry  written  since 
1850,  and  even  before.  Every  reader 
will  wonder  why  some  verses  are  in- 
cluded and  why  some  are  not,  but  the 
same  objection  could  be  raised  against 
any  quotation  book,  even  one  of  the  read- 
er's own  compilation  when  he  reads  it 
over  after  many  years. 


The  Mystic  Mid-Region.  The  Deserts  of  the 
Southwest.  By  Arthur  J.  Burdick.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     ;^2.oo. 

During  the  settlement  of  the  West 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  country  be- 


like. The  book  suffers  by  comparison 
with  Van  Dyke's  poetical  description 
of  the  same  region.  It  is  a  miscella- 
neous collection  of  uncritically  gathered 
information. 

The    Viking's    Skull.      By   John    R.    Carling. 
Boston:    Little,  Brown  &  Co.     ^1.50. 

This  is  a  novel  of  the  old-fashioned 
sort,  as  full  of  romance  as  of  unreality. 
The  stage-properties  are  a  "  runic  ring," 
descended  from  the  Druids,  or  even  from 
Odin  himself,  and  a  skull  supposed  to  be 
that  of  "  Orm  the  Golden,"  a  Viking  an- 
cestor of  the  house  of  Ravengate,  whose 


One  of  the  Desert  Bloomers 
From    "  The   Mystic   Mid-Region  "    (Putnam's) 


yond  the  hundredth  meridian  consid- 
ered it  an  insult  if  the  term  "  arid  "  was 
applied  to  the  region,  and  they  indig- 
nantly denied  th?t  there  was  any 
American  desert,  great  or  small. 
Nowadays  this  feeling  is  quite  over- 
come and  the  arid  region  takes  pride  in 
its  climatic  conditions  and  its  peculiar 
flora  and  fauna.  Mr.  Burdick,  altho  in 
literary  style  he  does  not  rise  above 
the  level  of  ordinary  journalese,  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  Death  Valley 
and  other  Southern  deserts,  illustrated 
by  excellent  photographs  of  cacti, 
Mojave  Indians,  horned  toads  and  the 


fortunes  we  follow  through  the  pages 
of  the  story.  The  hero,  Idris  Ravenger, 
promptly  falls  in  love  with  the  heroine 
the  moment  their  eyes  meet,  and  from 
this  point  on  there  is  more  than  enough 
melodrama  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting 
reader.  A  melange  of  Norse  legends  and 
rimes,  hypnotism,  phrenology,  arche- 
ology, a  divining-rod,  old  tapestry,  an  an- 
cestral requiem,  modern  characters,  an 
earthquake,  two  or  three  murders,  a  ship- 
wreck, things  2,000  years  old  and  things 
of  to-day — this  is  a  dainty  dish  to  set  be- 
fore the  novel  lover  and  it  will  tempt  his 
jaded  appetite  for  marvels. 
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A    Narrative    of    Medicine    in    America.     By 

James  Gregory  Mumford,  M.D.  Assistant 
Visiting  Surgeon  to  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  and  Instructor  in  Surgery 
in  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  and 
London,  1903.     ^3.00. 

This  is  not  a  systematic  history,  but 
a  narrative  of  medicine  and  doctors.  In 
thus  avoiding  the  dry  details  of  supposed 
medical  progress  and  the  reactionary 
phases  of  medicine,  which  have  but  little 
of  interest  for  the  general  reader  Dr. 
Mumford  has  succeeded  in  making  an 
extremely  readable  book.  Very  few  peo- 
ple will  fail  to  find  it  almost  as  attractive 
as  fiction  in  many  parts,  and  it  has  all 
the  commanding  interest  of  good  biog- 
raphy. Those  who  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  predecessors  of  the  present  gen- 
eration of  physicians  and  surgeons  were 
at  all  unworthy  of  our  great  enterpris- 
ing American  Republic  will  find  in  this 
story  a  complete  contradiction  of  such  a 
notion.  With  regard  to  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  a  century  ago,  the  au- 
thor says: 

"  Two  things  about  all  these  men  and  about 
their  disciples  and  followers  are  continually 
salient,  their  daring  and  their  ingenuity — tra- 
ditional American  traits.  As  Billings  says,  they 
may  not  have  contributed  many  great  things  to 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  they  may  not 
conspicuously  have  advanced  science  in  the 
narrow  sense,  nor  devoted  themselves  to  ex- 
perimental research — those  are  the  deeds  and 
pursuits  of  a  wider  and  more  leisured  civiliza- 
tion, reserved  in  our  country  for  modern  times 
and  the  twentieth  century;  but  they  did  show 
the  world  how  to  apply  the  knowledge  at  com- 
mand, that  desperate  cases  need  desperate 
remedies,  and  that  theory  avails  little  without 
the  courage  to  put  it  into  practice.  So  we  must 
think  of  those  early  years  as  producing  men  of 
unusual  resource,  ingenuity  and  courage;  the 
best  of  them  well  educated  and  putting  into 
service  the  best  teaching  of  the  Old  World." 

The  lives  of  such  men  as  Rush,  Drake, 
Ephraim  McDowell,  who,  in  the  back 
woods  of  Kentucky,  did  what  the  best 
surgeons  in  Europe  thought  impossible; 
of  Warren  and  Jackson,  of  Physick  and 
Chapm.an,  and  the  men  whose  names  are 
forever  associated  with  the  introduction 
of  ether  as  an  anesthetic,  besides  Bigelow 
and  Smith  and  Francis  and  David 
Hosack — all  these  represent  details  of  the 
history  of  medicine  that  must  prove  not 
only  a  source  of  interest  but  of  lively 
emulation   for   the   physicians   of  many 


generations  to  come  here  in  America,  if 
they  would  be  worthy  of  the  great  gen- 
erations that  have  preceded  them. 

Bismarck's  Letters  to  His  Wife.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     ;$i.oo. 

In  the  large  volume  of  Bismarck's 
Lettei's  to  His  Wife,  published  several 
years  ago,  the  period  covered  by  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  was  but  partially 
covered.  Recently  a  member  of  the  Bis- 
marck family  found  the  missing  letters 
in  a  locked  casket  among  the  late  Coun- 
tess's effects,  and  in  May  of  this  year 
they  were  given  to  the  publishers  for 
the  first  time.  At  least  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  their  authorship.  They  show 
the  same  devotion  so  noticeable  in  the 
former  volume  to  that  very  simple 
minded,  somewhat  peevish  lady  whom  he 
delighted  to  call  his  "  liebes  Herz."  At 
the  same  time  there  is  the  print  of  the 
war  hoof  on  every  page,  reddened  with 
the  blood  of  Frenchmen,  whom  he  so 
cordially  despised.  Indeed,  that  is  the 
feature  of  this  collection,  his  contempt 
for  the  French,  and  his  impatience  at  the 
delay  of  the  Prussian  Commander  be- 
fore the  gates  of  Paris.  The  admirers 
of  Bismarck  will  find  much  to  entertain 
them  in  this  small  volume. 

Handy  Reference  Atlas  of  the  World.  Edited 
by  J.  G.  Bartholomew.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Button  &  Co.    ^2.50. 

The  reader  who  has  handled  this  vol- 
ume, which  measures  only  7^  by  5  by 
2  inches,  will  lose  faith  in  the  conven- 
tion that  an  atlas  has  to  be  so  big  and 
unwieldly  as  to  require  a  derrick  to  use. 
He  remembers  how  many  times  he  has 
read  over  passages  in  historical  or  the 
daily  news  with  only  a  vague  idea  of 
their  meaning,  simply  because  to  look  up 
the  geography  of  the  localities  referred 
to  would  have  required  a  gymnastic  feat 
for  which  he  was  disinclined.  The  in- 
formation to  be  got  from  a  map  depends 
more  on  distinctness  and  delicacy  of 
printing  than  on  the  size  of  the  page,  and 
the  maps  in  this  little  book  are  so  well 
printed  that  they  contain  a  surprising 
amount  of  detail.  There  is  an  excellent 
index,  many  geographical  tables,  and 
numerous  plans  of  cities.  Since  it  is  an 
English  publication,  the  British  Empire 
is  given  a  larger  proportion  of  space 
than  an  American  reader  desires. 
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Dr.  Herter's  Address  on  "The  Influence 
of  Pasteur  on  Medical  Science"  is  printed  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  ($1.00). 

Captain   Hains,   whose   sea  stories  have 

often  interested  the  readers  of  The  Independ- 
ent, published  in  Success  for  June  the  narra- 
tive of  a  personal  adventure  of  himself  and 
wife  in  a  small  boat  off  Cape  Hatteras. 

Ritualism    is    undeniably    growing,    and 

even  those  churches  which  had  their  origin 
in  the  opposition  to  such  ecclesiastical  forms 
are  now  adopting  them.  The  Pilgrim  Press 
(Boston)  publishes  a  small  volume  contain- 
ing prayers,  litanies  and  simple  liturgical  serv- 
ices, especially  for  use  in  Congregational 
Churches. 

....The  danger  of  the  spreading  of  disease 
by  mosquitoes  is  now  thoroughly  demonstrated 
and  many  localities  are  taking  active  measures 
to  protect  themselves.  The  Report  of  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  to  Consider  the  Question  of 
Mosquito  Extermination,  published  by  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  gives  the  most  recent  infor- 
mation on  this  topic. 

....  Parliamentary  rules  are  like  revolvers ; 
they  are  of  no  value  unless  they  are  handy. 
Howe's  Handbook  of  Parliamentary  Usage, 
published  by  Hinds  &  Noble  (New  York,  50 
cents),  is  very  ingeniously  arranged,  so  any 
ordinary  question  can  be  instantly  decided  in 
the  heat  of  debate  ,and  in  time  to  rise  on  a 
point  of  order  before  the  chance  has  passed. 

....Mr.  Charles  Keeler's  essays  on  "The 
Simple  Home"  (Paul  Elder,  San  Francisco, 
75  cents),  are  written  especially  to  suit  Cali- 
fornian  conditions,  but  the  advice  he  gives  as 
to  how  a  home  can  be  made  artistic,  har- 
monious and  beautiful  in  architecture,  furni- 
ture and  decoration  will  be  appreciated  every- 
where. 

"The    Lighting   of   School-Rooms,"    by 

Dr.  Stuart  H.  Rowe  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
$1.00),  should  be  read  by  all  who  have  the  con- 
struction and  planning  of  school-rooms.  The 
numerous  ground  plans  and  illus*  ations  give 
a  clear  idea  not  only  of  model  buildings,  but 
of  methods,  such  as  the  use  of  prism  glass,  by 
which  the  disadvantages  of  a  poor  location  can 
be  remedied. 

A  new  volume  of  "  The  Messages  of  the 

Bible"  series  of  commentaries,  edited  by  Pro- 
fessors Sanders  and  Kent  (Scribner's,  New 
York,  $1.25),  gives  the  "Messages  of  the 
Psalmists,  the  Psalms  of  the  Old  Testaments 
arranged  in  their  natural  grouping  and  freely 
rendered  in  paraphrase  "  by  Prof.  John  E.  Mc- 
Fadyen.  The  ordinary  reader  will  get  from  this 
version  a  new  light  on  many  obscure  passages, 
and  will  have  brought  to  his  attention  many 
beauties  that  he  has  overlooked. 


Pebbles 

"Don't  you  think  he's  as  ugly  as  sin?" 
"No;  as  virtue." — Life. 

"That  makes  a  difference,"  said  Willie, 

snipping  off  the  left  ear  of  one  of  the  twins. — 
Harvard  Lampoon. 

.  . .  .Mr.  Critique:  "  Yes,  indeed,  my  house  is 
simply  full  of  Titians."  Mrs.  Nouveauriche: 
"  Good  gracious,  ain't  there  no  way  of  killing 
'em  ?  " — Princeton  Tiger. 

Jig:   "I  just  heard  a  hair-raising  story 

in  the  smoking  car."  Mrs.  Jig:  "Mercy! 
About  ghosts?"  Jig:  "No,  a  rabbit  farm."— 
Princeton  Tiger. 

EXTRACTS       FROM        FRESHMAN's        REGISTRATION 
BLANK. 

Name  of  Father?  John  Smith.  Father's 
Occupation?  Wholesale  Fuel  Merchant. 
Father  living?     No. — Chaparral. 

I'm  glad  I'm  livin'  nowadays, 
For  I  have  heard  it  said. 
That  tho  we  earn  our  living,  now, 
The  Romans  urned  their  dead. 

— Yale  Record. 

PROBABLY   IT   WAS  A   WALL  STREET  BULL. 

A  local  butcher,  while  killing  several  cattle, 
came  upon  one  steer  which  offered  not  the 
slightest  resistance  to  his  execution.  After 
the  animal  was  cut  up  it  was  found  it  had 
eaten  a  copy  of  W.  J.  Bryan's  Commoner. — 
Pittsburg  special  to  the  New  York  Times, 
May  15th. 

....When  you  call  at  a  house  where  there 
has  been  a  death,  and  the  hostess  asks  if  you 
care  to  look  at  the  body,  is  it  proper  to  refuse  ? 
And  if  you  accept,  what  is  the  proper  com- 
ment? "He  looks  natural,"  is  old  and  com- 
monplace, and  doesn't  indicate  anything  com- 
forting. "  He  looks  handsome,"  is  probably  a 
lie.  Would  it  be  very  rude  to  refuse  to  look? 
The  books  are  full  of  etiquet  regarding  wed- 
dings, receptions,  Dutch  lunches,  church  so- 
cials and  picnics,  but  there  is  no  guiding  star 
for  conduct  at  funerals. — Atchison  Globe. 

THIS  TIME    NEXT  YEAR. 

The  lid  has  been  off  now  since  last  Novem- 
ber. 

Mr.  William  R.  Hearst's  allowance  has  been 
stopped. 

It  is  said  that  the  St.  Louis  Fair  deficit  is  not 
nearly  as  large  as  was  first  reported. 

A  negro  lynching  took  place  yesterday  on 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  just  opposite  the  Com- 
mon.   Et  tu,  Massachusetts ! 

Mr.  Bryan  is  offering  a  97-piece  dinner  set 
with  every  subscription  to  The  Commoner. 
Send  for  list  of  other  premiums. 

Experts  are  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  the 
first  great  action  of  the  Eastern  war  on  land 
cannot  be  much  longer  postponed.  The  Yalu, 
to  date,  has  been  crossed  thirty  times. 

—Puck. 
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The  Office  of  Vice-President 

In  filling  the  second  place  on  a  national 
ticket,  party  leaders  have  usually  been 
guided  by  several  arguments  and  influ- 
ences which  we  shall  briefly  consider. 
First,  if  the  successful  candidate  for  the 
Presidential  nomination  is  an  Eastern 
man,  his  partner  on  the  ticket  is  sought 
in  the  West,  and  vice  versa.  In  making 
this  geographical  apportionment  the 
South  has  for  many  years  been  excluded. 
One  has  only  to  recall  the  tickets  of  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  to  see  how  this 
rule  has  been  observed.  It  is  suggested 
by  common  sense  and  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  As  there  is  a  tendency 
to  find  the  nominee  for  first  place 
in  some  great  State  (East  or  West) 
where  neither  party  can  always  be 
sure  of  a  majority,  and  where  the 
candidate's  personal  popularity  and  in- 
fluence may  turn  the  scale,  so  also  in 
filling  the  second  place  political  leaders 
are  wont  to  study  carefully  the  material 
and  the  conditions  to  be  found  in  States 
that  may  be  essential  and  as  to  whose 
vote  there  is  room  for  doubt.  Of  course, 
the  fitness,  experience,  and  "  availabil- 
ity "  of  men  are  by  no  means  overlooked. 
Sometimes,  when  well-defined  factions 
exist  in  a  party,  that  one  which  has  been 
defeated  in  a  contest  for  the  first  place 
is  permitted  to  take  the  second.  The 
Garfield  and  Arthur  ticket  was  an  ex- 
ample of  such  an  apportionment  of 
honors,  designed  to  restore  harmony. 
Similar  agreements  have  been  reached 
when  there  was  no  sharp  factional  divi- 
sion, but  after  a  sectional  contest  over 
the  first  place. 

At  the  present  time  the  Republican 
party  naturally  seeks  a  candidate  for  the 
second  place  in  the  Middle  West,  and 
preferably  in  Illinois  or  Indiana,  owing 
to  the  weight  of  those  States  in  the  final 
count,  and  the  possibility  that  one  or 
both  may  be  lost.  In  1896  and  1900  the 
Republican  plurality  in  Illinois  was  large, 
it  is  true ;  but  in  1892  there  was  a  Demo- 
cratic plurality  of  27,000,  and  for  some 
years  before  that  time  the  Republican 
margin  had  been  small.  If  the  Democ- 
racy is  to  be  "  sane  and  safe  "  this  year, 
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the  Republican  party  will  deem  it  ex- 
pedient to  utilize  all  possible  local  advan- 
tages. This  explains  in  part  the  demand 
for  Mr.  Cannon  and  the  movement  for 
Mr.  Hitt.  Indiana,  for  many  years  a 
doubtful  and  almost  evenly  divided  State, 
supported  the  Republican  ticket  by  small 
pluralities  in  the  two  Bryan  campaigns. 
Here,  again,  it  is  expedient  for  the  party 
to  excite  local  enthusiasm  and  appeal  to 
State  pride.  This  accounts  in  part  for 
the  prominence  of  Senator  Fairbanks 
among  those  mentioned  for  the  second 
place. 

In  all  probability  one  of  these  three 
gentlemen  will  be  nominated.  Other 
strong  men  in  the  Middle  West  will  not 
be  considered,  because  they  reside  in 
States  whose  loyalty  to  the  party  at  the 
polls  is  beyond  question.  We  believe 
that  Mr.  Cannon  is  absolutely  sincere 
when  he  says  that  he  does  not  want  the 
nomination  or  the  office.  In  a  political 
sense,  however,  his  nomination  would  be 
an  ideal  one,  not  only  because  of  its 
effect  in  Illinois.  But  there  are  other  men 
better  fitted  by  temperament  and  inclina- 
tion to  preside  over  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Hitt  is  admirably  equipped  for  the  office, 
except  with  respect  to  age.  He  has  al- 
ready passed  his  seventieth  birthday.  If 
he  should  be  elected,  he  would  take  office 
at  the  age  of  71,  with  four  years  to  serve. 
The  Vice-President  stands  as  a  possible 
substitute  for  his  chief;  he  should  be 
qualified  by  physical  vigor  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  Ship  of  State  with  a  firm 
hand  in  any  emergency.  The  Speaker  is 
just  68,  but  really  much  younger  than  his 
years.  The  nomination  of  Mr.  Fairbanks 
would  promote  the  success  of  the  ticket 
in  Indiana ;  that  of  Mr.  Cannon  would 
exert  a  similar  influence  there,  for  the 
Speaker's  sterling  Americanism  is  ad- 
mired far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Illi- 
nois. Unless  the  Senator's  attitude  has 
recently  undergone  a  change,  he  desires 
to  avoid  a  nomination.  Either  Roosevelt 
and  Cannon  or  Roosevelt  and  Fairbanks 
would  be  a  strong  ticket. 

We  shall  not  be  surprised  if  the 
Speaker  is  confronted  in  the  convention 
by  a  practically  unanimous  nomination, 
which  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  reject. 
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On  the  other  side  the  Vice-Presidential 
problem  is  a  more  complicated  one.  If 
we  assume  that  Judge  Parker  is  to  have 
the  first  place,  then  the  party  will  go 
westward  for  his  associate.  This  would 
also  be  its  course  if  the  nominee  for 
President  should  be  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Gorman,  Judge  Gray,  Mr.  Olney  or 
Mayor  McClellan.  In  all  probability  the 
first  place  on  the  ticket  will  be  held  by 
Judge  Parker  or  some  other  Eastern 
man.  The  party  has  in  its  ranks  no  one 
of  greater  promise  than  John  Sharp  Wil- 
Hams,  of  Mississippi,  its  new  leader  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  a  man  of  tact, 
judgment,  good  humor,  and  broad  edu- 
cation. But  the  time  has  not  come  when 
it  can  afford  to  place  on  its  national  ticket 
a  resident  of  Mississippi.  And  if  Mr. 
Williams  were  representing  an  Indiana 
district  in  Congress  his  usefulness  in  the 
House  might  prevent  any  consideration 
of  his  name  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 

Neither  in  Illinois  nor  in  Indiana  can 
we  see  the  coming  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  second  place.  Indiana  offers  no 
one ;  in  Illinois,  Mayor  Harrison  appears 
to  be  excluded  by  reason  of  local  condi- 
tions; of  the  Mayor's  own  choice.  Con- 
gressman Williams,  the  country  knows 
nothing.  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson,  of 
Cleveland,  is  not  in  agreement  with  the 
conservative  element  and  could  not  ob- 
tain the  support  of  his  State.  Even  if  the 
party  could  be  induced  to  look  about  for 
a  candidate  in  the  safe  Republican  States 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  it  would 
find  no  one  looming  up  there.  Ex-Sena- 
tor George  Turner,  of  Washington 
(some  years  ago  a  Republican)  has  been 
named  by  the  Democrats  of  his  State,  but 
the  party  will  not  take  a  man  from  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

The  Democratic  nominee  for  second 
place  is  not  yet  in  sight  in  the  West,  un- 
less his  name  is  Folk  or  Francis.  Mis- 
souri is  a  safe  Democratic  State,  but  the 
young  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  St.  Louis 
(soon  to  be  elected  Governor)  is  known 
and  admired  throughout  the  land.  For 
political  purposes  he  might  be  called  a 
resident  of  every  doubtful  State  in  the 
West.  No  Democrat  of  Indiana  or  Il- 
linois could  do  more  for  the  party  in 
those  States.  But  Mr.  Folk  is  very 
young.  He  will  not  reach  the  constitu- 
tional age  of  35  until  one  week  before 


election  day.  He  does  not  profess  to  be 
familiar  with  national  questions,  and  he 
has  repelled  all  suggestions  looking  to 
his  nomination,  saying  that  he  desires 
above  all  things  to  be  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri, and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  satisfy 
the  just  expectations  of  his  friends  by 
devoting  his  energies  exclusively  to  the 
work  of  that  office.  Mr.  Francis  has 
been  Governor  of  the  same  State,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  is  now 
President  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition.  We  shall  hear  more  of  these 
gentlemen,  but  Mr.  Folk's  age,  like  Mr. 
Hitt's,  is  ground  for  objection.  A  man 
of  35  years  will  not  be  nominated,  we 
think,  to  preside  over  the  venerable 
Senate. 

If  by  some  chance  the  first  place  should 
be  given  to  a  Western  dark  horse,  the 
East  would  offer  a  large  group  of  per- 
sons available  for  the  other  place ;  but 
it  is  now  extremely  improbable  that  such 
a  change  will  be  made. 

The  office  of  Vice-President  is  one 
that  no  aspiring  American  can  afford  to 
reject  or  avoid.  Some  have  said  that 
public  men  of  promise  can  be  shelved  in 
it.  The  most  notable  attempt  to  shelve 
a  man  in  the  Vice-Presidency  was  un- 
successful. Any  American  prominent  in 
public  life  who  strives  to  avoid  this  office 
because  he  fears  it  will  prevent  him  from 
reaching  the  only  one  that  is  higher,  will 
probably  have  reason  to  regret  his  action. 

A   Week  of  Church  Union 

May  and  October  are  the  sacred 
months  of  the  year,  chosen  for  Church 
convocations.  And  as  this  is  the  era  of 
union,  plans  of  Church  union  have  been 
the  principal  topics  of  discussion.  The 
advance  has  been  positive  and  hopeful. 

First,  the  plans  proposed  for  establish- 
ing a  permanent  Federation  of  Churches 
make  happy  progress.  The  first  great 
meeting  in  this  city  in  October  of  next 
year  is  already  assured.  The  Methodists 
in  their  General  Conference  have  given 
their  adhesion  and  made  provision  for 
fifty  delegates,  and  the  Baptists  and 
Presbyterians  have  done  the  same.  The 
Southern  Methodists  gave  their  adhesion 
last  fall,  and  the  African  Methodists  and 
a  number  of  other  denominations  have 
since  fallen  in  line.    We  may  expect  that 
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all,  or  nearly  all,  our  Churches  will  be  fuse   to   have   religious    association   and 

represented ;  so  that  what  remains  is  to  equality  with  negroes.     Now  this  is  not 

carry  out  the  plans  under    the    experi-  a  matter  of  theology,  but  of  Christian 

enced    lead    of    Dr.  W.  H.  Roberts,  of  morals.     To  mere  theologians  a  moral 

Philadelphia,  the  Chairman  of  the  com-  question  may  be  of  small  account,  but  it 

mittee  in  charge.  massed  large  in  the  teachings  and  prac- 

An   even    closer    federation   has   been  tice  of  our  Lord.    He  had  little  or  noth- 

advanced   between    three   denominations  ing  to  say  about  prevenient  election  and 

by  the  hearty  approval  by  the  Methodist  grace,  but  much  to  say  in  parable  and 

Protestant  Conference  at  Washington  of  precept  about  brotherhood.     He  did  not 

the  plan  looking  to  closer  relations  be-  shun  the  Samaritans  and  the  publicans, 

tween  that  body  and  the  United  Brethren  who  were  the  despised  castes  of  his  day. 

and  the  Congregationalists.  He  took  great  pains  to  teach  that  they 

But  the  principal  interest  has  centered  were  not  to  be  shunned  or  separated.  Now 
in  the  decision  of  the  question  of  union  there  is  no  secrecy  about  the  purpose  of 
between  the  Northern  Presbyterians  and  this  stringent  condition.  Its  purpose  is 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterians.  The  to  shut  out  the  negroes  as  unfit  to  asso- 
General  Assembly  of  each  Church  has  ciate  in  presbyteries  with  white  people, 
this  last  week  approved  the  union  by  the  Its  purpose  is  absolutely  unchristian.  It 
required  two-thirds  majority,  which  will  divides  brethren,  not  for  convenience,  but 
send  the  question  down  to  the  several  for  prejudice;  not  for  the  benefit  of  a 
presbyteries  for  ratification.  On  the  race,  but  out  of  despite  to  them.  It  is  not 
theological  side,  which  was  that  mainly  expected  that  the  colored  men  will  ask 
presented  and  considered,  the  action  of  for  the  division  until  they  have  been 
the  two  Assemblies  was  superbly  right,  badgered  into  it  and  told  that  they  are 
altho  Princeton,  as  usual,  managed  to  not  wanted.  They  will  be  assured  that 
place  itself  utterly  wrong.  The  objection  it  will  be  better  for  them,  that  they  will 
to  union  put  to  the  front  was  that  of  have  larger  representation  if  they  are  by 
theology,  a  philosophy  of  decrees,  with  themselves ;  and  by  wheedling  and 
which  men  have  no  practical  concern ;  an  crowding  they  will,  it  is  thought,  be  per- 
objection  raised  against  the  close  fellow-  suaded  to  ask,  as  a  favor  to  themselves, 
ship  of  Christians,  with  which  we  have  that  the  separation  may  be  made  which 
much  concern ;  a  conflict  of  ritualistic  their  prouder  brethren  want ;  for  how 
speculation  against  the  essence  of  Chris-  can  the  Northern  Church  grow  in  the 
tianity.  But  on  this  subject,  which  dis-  South,  in  its  rivalry  with  the  Southern 
tracted  men's  minds  a  century  ago,'saner  Presbyterian  Church,  except  the  negro 
views  now  control,  and  the  present-day  churches  can  be  set  off  by  themselves 
Christian  feels  that  he  has  no  war  to  after  the  fashion  there  prevailing? 
wage  with  other  Christians  on  the  tech-  Church  union  is  a  means  to  Christian 
nicalities  of  supra-mundane  metaphysics,  fellowship,  but  if  Church  union  is  made 
So  we  say  that,  considering  solely  the  a  means  of  reducing  Christian  fellow- 
theological  question  involved,  the  ques-  ship  we  would  have  none  of  it.  It  is  no 
tion  that  was  chiefly  in  discussion,  the  sure  proof  that  a  man  is  a  Christian  that 
Assemblies  decided  superbly  right.  he  wants  Church  union — it  may  be  out 

But  there  was  another  side,  a  moral  of  ecclesiastical  pride — but  we  have  con- 
side,  to  be  considered,  and  on  that  side  cern  for  a  man's  soul  who  will  discrimi- 
we  fear  that  the  question  was  decided  nate  against  his  brother  in  the  Church  of 
utterly  wrong.  A  condition  to  union  was  God  because  he  is  black.  So  let  union 
required  by  the  Cumberland  Presby-  perish  rather  than  principle,  for  which 
terians,  which  was  that  on  request  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  stoutly 
either  race  the  ministers  and  churches  stood  through  all  its  history.  No  influ- 
representing  it  might  separate  from  those  ence  could  persuade  the  Episcopal 
of  the  other  race,  so  as  to  have  in  the  Church  to  set  off  its  negroes  into  black 
same  State  a  white  synod  and  presby-  dioceses,  and  cannot  the  Presbyterian 
teries  and  also  a  separate  synod  and  pres-  Church  be  as  Christian  as  the  Episcopal  ? 
byteries  for  colored  people.  This  was  at  But  the  question  now  goes  down  to  the 
the  demand  of  the  white  people,  who  re-  presbyteries,  and  it  is  to  be  voted  by  them 
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whether  they  choose  to  learn  the  lesson  Ideas    and     Feelings    as     Social 

taught  at  the  well  of  Samaria  to  the  dis-  Forces 
ciples,  who  marveled  that  their  Master 

consorted  with   Samaritans.     We  make  Doubtless  most  readers  of  the  letters 

no  prophecy  as  to  the  vote  of  the  pres-  by  Herbert  Spencer  to  American  friends, 

byteries,  for  public  temper  is  just  now  that  have  been  appearing  in  The  Inde- 

in  aphelion  from  Christ's  Samaritan  doc-  pendent,  have  been  chiefly  interested  in 

trine;  but  this  we  say,  with  all  serious-  the  rejoinder  to  Henry  George's  attack 

ness:  If  union  should  be  approved,  with  upon  the  "  Perplexed  Philosopher."    We 

its    condition    of    separate    presbyteries,  hope,  however,  that  this  interest  has  not 

let  no  colored  churches  be  crowded  or  made   them   overlook   or   fail   to   reflect 

wheedled  into  the  mistake  of  asking  for  upon  the  letter  to  Mr.  Skilton   in  which 

separation.     Let  them  make  no  consent  Mr.   Spencer  set   forth  his  views  upon 

to  caste  division.     Put  that  responsibility  the  question  whether  the  course  of  things 

on  the  other  side  and  stand  firm.    But  in   human    society   can   be    changed    by 

we  hope  the  whole  subject  may  be  sent  teaching.     He  says: 

back  to  the  committees  for  amendment  .  Everywhere  I  have  contended,  and  I  con- 

01  the  basis.  tend   still,  that   feelings,  not   ideas,   determine 

Of  the  assured  union  of  a   small   de-  social    results, — that    everything    depends,    not 

tached    Presbyterian   denomination   with  upon  intellect,  but  upon  character;  and  char- 

the  Northern  Church  we  need  not  speak,  acter  is  not  to  be  changed  in  a  day  or  in  a 

nor  need   we  dwell  on  the  very  happy  generation. 

approaches  of  the  Northern  and  South-  Like  all  great  men,  Mr!  Spencer  some- 

ern  Presbyterian  Churches.     It  is  with  times  wrote  half  truths, 

the   greatest   regret    that   we   are    com-  Undoubtedly    certain    brilliant    social 

pelled    to    disapprove    oi    a    condition  theories  have  had  little  appreciable  effect 

attached  to  the  most  desirable  union  of  yp^n    the    course    of    human    progress, 

the  Northern  and  Cumberland  Presby-  pj^to  theorized,  Aristotle  analyzed  and 

terian  Churches.  explained.      Society    remains    much    as 

For  what  says  the  Scripture?    Some-  Aristotle  described  it;  it  has  made  little 

thingof  this  general  tenor:  advance   toward   the    ideal   justice    that 

"  My  brethren,  have  not  the  faith  of  Plato  conceived ;  and  that  advance  has 

our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  been  achieved  by  other  means  than  those 

with  respect  of  persons.     For  if  there  that  Plato  prescribed.    The  fate  of  many 

come  unto  your  General  Assembly  a  man  other  theorists  has  been  not  verv  dif- 

with  white  skin  and  straight  hair,  and  ferent. 

there  come  also  a  black  man  with  kinky  The  causes  of  great  events,  when  we 
hair,  and  ye  have  respect  to  him  that  are  able  impartially  to  look  back  upon 
hath  the  lighter  skin,  and  say  unto  him,  them,  are  found  chiefly  in  instincts  and 
Sit  thou  here  in  a  good  place ;  and  say  feelings.  For  example,  few  momentous 
to  the  other.  Go  thou  out  of  my  sight  wars  have  been  deliberately  waged  in  the 
into  a  separate  presbytery,  are  ye  not  attempt  to  realize  a  political  theory.  More 
partial  in  yourselves,  and  are  become  often  have  nations  "  drifted  "  into  war, 
judges  of  evil  thoughts?  Harken,  my  only  half  aware  of  what  they  were  fight- 
beloved  brethren,  hath  not  God  chosen  ing  for.  Even  the  noteworthy  excep- 
the  despised  of  this  world,  rich  in  faith  tions,  as,  for  example,  the  Franco-Prus- 
and  heirs  of  the  Kingdom  ?  If  ye  have  sian  war  that  Bismarck  planned  with 
respect  to  persons  ye  commit  sin,  and  are  such  consummate  skill  as  to  make  it  ap- 
convicted  of  the  law  as  transgressors,  pear  like  the  deliberate  work  of  Louis 
So  speak  ye,  and  so  do,  as  they  that  shall  Napoleon,  have  been  more  apparent  than 
be  judged  by  the  royal  law  of  liberty  and  real,  because  the  instigators  have  been 
equality."  compelled   to  await   the   "  psychological 

This  is  the  old  rebuke  that  rings  down  moment,"  as  we  have  learned  to  call  it. 

the   ages,    and   we   commend   it   to   the  Japan    and    Russia    have   been    contem- 

presbyteries.      Do   they   dare    this    con-  plating  war  for  many  years,  and  planning 

demnation?  for  it.     Yet  the  real  causes  of  conflict 
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have  lain  in  the  antagonistic  interests, 
sympathies  and  ambitions  of  the  two 
peoples. 

Nevertheless,  ideas  are  true  causes  of 
social  change,  and  the  teacher  of  sound 
social  doctrine  is  not  in  the  long  run  unin- 
fluential.  Marvelous  as  was  Mr.  Spencer's 
grasp  of  psychological  principles,  there 
is  a  phase  of  social  psychology  that  he 
did  not  quite  appreciate.  There  is  prac- 
tically nothing  in  Mr.  Spencer's  "  Psy- 
chology," ''  Sociology  "  or  "  Ethics  "  ex- 
planatory of  the  phenomena  known  now- 
adays as  "  suggestion  "  and  "  suggesti- 
bility." The  investigation  of  these  proc- 
esses has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  younger 
men.  Ideas  and  feelings  do  not  dwell 
apart  in  thought-tight  compartments. 
They  mingle  in  infinitely  varied  combina- 
tions, and  in  a  thousand  subtle  ways 
ideas  determine  the  corhplexes  of  feel- 
ing, strengthening  some  elements  while 
inhibiting  others.  This  is  the  profound 
truth  so  brilliantly  set  forth  by  the 
Frenchman,  Alfred  Fouillee,  in  his 
"  Psychologie  des  idees-forces,"  a  work 
that  should  be  better  known  than  it  is  to 
social  teachers. 

Had  Mr.  Spencer  ever  made  a  detailed 
study  of  some  one  characteristic  instance 
of  collective  mental  action,  let  us  say,  for 
example,  a  great  revival  movement,  or 
the  anti-slavery  agitation  in  the  United 
States,  he  would  have  learned  that  the 
secret  of  it  all  lies  in  the  relation  of  cer- 
tain inciting  ideas  to  vast  stores  of  feel- 
ing, and  especially  in  the  power  of  ideas 
to  act  selectively  upon  feelings,  awaken- 
ing some  to  resistless  activity  while 
subordinating  or  extinguishing  others. 

This  is  a  truth  that  the  social  teacher, 
the  leader,  the  reformer  as  distinguished 
from  the  mere  theorist,  should  master. 
A  social  theory  as  such,  so  long  as  it 
remains  a  purely  intellectual  product,  has 
no  influence  whatever  upon  the  course  of 
events,  but  let  it  be  converi^^d  into  a  few 
suggestive  ideas,  and  so  presented  to  the 
multitude  as  to  awaken  feeling,  it  may 
transform  the  whole  face  of  society. 
Free  trade  as  presented  by  Adam  Smith 
in  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations  "  was  a  the- 
ory only.  Presented  on  the  platform  by 
Richard  Cobden  and  John  Bright  as  a 
concrete  suggestive  idea  it  revolutionized 
the  policy  of  the  British  nation.  The 
"  Social  Contract "  of  Rousseau  was  a 
doctrinaire  book,  but  its  vital  ideas,  trans- 


lated into  popular  phrase  by  the  Jacobins 
of  France,  and  by  Jefferson,  Jackson  and 
Lincoln  in  America,  have  created  mod- 
ern democracy,  including  an  amazing  de- 
velopment of  voluntary  organization. 

The  true  social  teacher  is  an  inter- 
mediary between  the  theorist  and  the 
people.  If  he  knows  his  business  he 
grasps  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  the- 
orist, and  gets  into  sympathetic  touch 
with  the  masses,  to  whom  he  presents 
the  ideas  under  suggestive  or  inciting 
forms.  It  is  true  that  the  immediate 
causes  of  social  change  are,  as  Mr. 
Spencer  says,  "  the  aggregate  of  men's 
instincts  and  sentiments,"  but  we  cannot 
assent  to  his  further  dictum  that  "  these 
are  not  to  be  changed  by  a  theory." 

Distinctions  in  Love 

One  day  last  week  a  young  couple 
boarded  the  west  bound  train  at  a  little 
wayside  station  in  Virginia.  To  a  party 
of  traveling  men  already  in  the  coach 
where  they  found  seats  three  things  were 
evident:  they  were  from  the  country, 
they  were  newly  married  and  this  was 
their  wedding  tour.  The  subdued  radi- 
ance of  the  groom's  sunburned  counte- 
nance announced  the  fact;  the  terrified 
partridge  air  of  the  bride  confirmed  it. 
The  drummers  thought  they  saw  the  hu- 
mor of  the  situation.  Love  was  a  bucolic 
comedy  illustrated  by  this  pair,  and  after 
the  manner  of  their  kind  they  made  face- 
tious comments,  applicable  all  the  way 
from  the  groom's  celluloid  collar  to  the 
startling  millinery  confection  worn  by 
the  bride.  But  when  the  meadow  pink 
on  her  cheek  suddenly  deepened  to  scar- 
let and  the  bow  of  her  lips  unstrung 
from  the  smile  between,  he  stood  up,  a 
huge,  toil-toughened  statue  of  manhood, 
stared  at  the  giggling  crowd,  while  an  ex- 
ceedingly red  Adam's  apple  worked  con- 
vulsively under  his  chin.  "  She's  my 
vi'let,  I'm  her  oak;  an'  the  fust  man  in 
this  kyar  as  furgits  what  thet  means  air 
goin'  ter  feel  er  storm  in  his  branches — 
understand  ?  "  They  understood,  espe- 
cially the  mixed  metaphor. 

That  is  to  say,  love  is  always  a  hal- 
lowed experience  with  which  the  vulgar 
must  not  meddle,  even  when  it  is  illus- 
trated by  an  unfashionable  young  couple 
from  the  country.  It  is  the  inspiration 
through  which  the  homely  young  man 
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discovered  the  same  beauty  and  charm  in 
the  woman  by  his  side  that  a  more  esthet- 
ically  exacting  man  would  find  in  a  Fifth 
Avenue  belle.  And  for  this  reason  it  is 
the  highest  gospel  teaching  men  and 
women  ever  receive  of  one  another. 
They  may  fall  from  grace  afterwards  and 
forget  that  each  is  what  the  other  thought 
him  or  her  to  be  during  the  sacred  court- 
ship days.  But  that  is  not  the  fault  of 
love's  inspiration ;  it  is  the  loss  of  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  different  reasons  why 
men  and  women  fall  in  love  with  one 
another  are  interesting  and  significant.  A 
man  of  culture,  endowed  with  that  sense 
of  proportion  which  comes  from  associa- 
tion with  people  of  refinement  and  ob- 
jects of  beauty  and  elegance,  is  often  at- 
tracted to  a  woman  because  she  reminds 
him  of  a  Gibson  picture,  or  some  fair 
saint's  face  he  has  seen  in  an  Italian 
painting.  Or,  if  he  has  the  classical 
mind,  she  may  seem  to  him  a  reversion 
to  the  goddess  type,  and  charm  his  imagi- 
nation because  she  calls  to  memory  some 
stately  epithet  from  the  Iliad.  In  any 
case  the  woman  he  admires  must  co- 
ordinate with  what  he  knows  of  art, 
poetry  or  religion.  He  instinctively  tests 
her  by  these  standards.  She  must  in- 
carnate beauty  in  form,  suggest  rhythm, 
and  mean  goodness  to  him — ^but  merely 
by  her  appearance.  He  is  not  primarily 
a  student  of  character  or  temperament, 
for  in  his  circle  of  life  these  things  are 
not  in  actual  evidence.  They  are  con- 
cealed by  clothes,  social  conventions  and 
the  restraint  people  learn  to  exercise 
where  self-reservation  becomes  the  law 
of  self-preservation.  These  are  sophisti- 
cated lovers.  They  have  studied  love  in 
poetry,  art  and  life  until  even  for  them  it 
will  be  an  old  experience.  Besides,  they 
have  known  all  along  what  a  courtship 
must  consist  in — meetings  at  luncheons 
and  dinners,  evenings  at  the  opera,  flow- 
ers, coaching  parties,  an  up-to-date  flirta- 
tion ;  finally,  a  careful  inventory  of 
charms  and  finances,  and  if  the  latter  is 
satisfactory,  .the  engagement  follows. 
Cupid  never  worries  with  such  lovers. 
They  have  outgrown  his  simple  arts. 
Their  courtship  is  cut  and  dried  from  the 
start,  and  there  is  not  a  phase  of  it  which 
is  not  treated  of  in  any  book  on  etiquet, 
because  in  its  last  analysis  it  is  a  question 
of  manners  and  money.  Love  is  a  pas- 
toral    simplicity,     a    primal    tenderness 


which  does  not  comport  with  the  fashion 
of  their  hvcs. 

But  in  the  remote  country  place,  from 
which  the  above  mentioned  couple  came, 
love  is  still  a  refreshingly  original  experi- 
ence. It  is  the  daybreak  of  joy  and  hope 
for  many  who  never  knew  before  a 
thought  beyond  the  dull  routine  of  the 
day's  work.  Nothing  has  prepared  them 
for  the  gladness,  humility  and  egregious 
courage  of  such  a  sensation.  For,  there, 
a  young  man  does  not  fall  in  love  with  a 
girl  because  she  reminds  him  of  a  picture 
or  a  poem.  He  does  not  recognize  her 
through  his  artistic  faculties,  because,  ten 
to  one,  his  faculties  are  not  of  that  kind. 
Neither  does  she  fit  in  with  what  he 
knows ;  for  what  he  knows  is  so  dull,  so 
narrow  and  uninteresting,  the  surprise 
comes  from  the  fact  that  she  does  not 
belong  to  any  of  the  categories.  But  she 
suggests  what  he  does  not  know,  barely 
hopes — above  all,  she  belongs  to  his 
scenery,  to  the  rude  interior  of  his  home- 
longing  heart.  She  is  as  symmetrically 
related  to  the  woods  and  fields  as  the  city 
bred  man's  Gibson  girl  is  to  an  art  gal- 
lery. The  lark  note  in  her  voice  is  as 
sweet  to  him  as  the  other  woman's  su- 
perb imitation  of  it  is  to  the  other  man. 
The  shy  confession  she  makes  of  love  by 
her  very  silence  is  more  nearly  correct 
than  the  brazen  sword  play  of  sensuous 
wit  is  in  the  society  belle.  In  short,  the 
bridal  pair  from  the  country  doubtless 
had  a  really  finer  experience  back  of  them 
than  many  of  those  who  begin  life  with 
a  European  tour.  To  them  love  was  a 
peculiar  revelation,  as  sacred  as  if  they 
were  the  only  two  people  in  the  world 
chosen  to  receive  it.  And  it  has  made 
such  a  profound  impression  upon  them 
that  they  will  grow  old  and  remain  faith- 
ful to  one  another  on  the  strength  of  it. 

But  this  is  not  always  the  case  with 
the  couple  who  began  by  being  esthetic- 
ally  attracted  to  one  another.  A  new 
Gibson  girl  often  endangers  the  faded 
one's  happiness ;  for  it  is  astonishing  how 
long  the  artistic  faculties  of  some  men 
remain  unmarried  after  marriage.  And 
it  is  equally  disconcerting  to  know  how 
many  beautiful  matrons  in  this  circle 
have  "  afiinities  "  dearer  than  husbands. 
There  will  never  come  a  time  in  the  life 
of  the  bridal  couple  from  the  country 
when  they  will  not  reckon  "  such  do- 
ings "   indecent.     Their  vision   is   clear, 
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they  know  what  love  really  is,  and  know- 
ing, they  have  no  confusion  about  honor 
and  dishonor,  however  well  dressed. 


The  Future  of  China 

Whatever  shall  be  the  conclusion  of 
the  present  war  in  the  East,  the  integrity 
of  the  Chinese  governmental  *'  entity " 
is  pretty  certain  not  to  be  immediately 
disturbed.  Should  Japan  win,  Man- 
churia will  be  restored  to  China,  and 
Japan  will  take  no  Chinese  territory. 
Should  the  belligerent  Powers  break 
even,  things  will  remain  as  they  were, 
with  Russia  in  possession  of  Manchuria, 
while  Japan  will  be  predominant  in 
Korea.  Should  Russia  gain  an  impress- 
ive victory  over  Japan,  she  will  annex 
Manchuria  and  strengthen  her  hold  in 
Mongolia,  but  the  European  Powers  will 
not  allow  her  to  take  Pekin. 

What,  then,  will  China  do  with  her 
lengthened  lease  of  existence?  The  man 
best  informed  and  with  the  best  good  will 
to  China  is  Sir  Robert  Hart,  and  in  a  late 
communication  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment he  has  indicated  what  China  ought 
at  least  to  do. 

It  is  clear  that  she  should  immediately 
prepare  to  defend  herself  from  that  fur- 
ther aggression  that  would  not  be  long 
delayed,  especially  in  case  of  Japanese  de- 
feat. She  is  threatened  by  rapacious 
Christian  nations,  and  must  take  meas- 
ures of  self-defense.  She  must  create  an 
army  and  a  navy. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  China  is  an 
overtaxed  country,  however  her  people 
may  be  fleeced  by  their  rulers.  Japan  has 
a  population  of  42,000,000,  with  an  arable 
area  of  only  13,000,000  acres,  and  she 
pays  annually  to  the  state,  exclusive  of 
local  taxes,  the  sum  of  $95,000,000 
(140,000,000  taels).  China  has  420,- 
000,000  population,  and  arable  area  of 
400,000,000  acres,  and  she  pays  only 
$72,000,000,  which  includes  local  taxes. 
These  are  not  Sir  Robert  Hart's  figures, 
but  those  recently  published  in  "  Oriental 
Series,"  vol.  x;  but  Sir  Robert  credits 
China  with  three  times  as  many  acres  of 
arable  land  in  the  18  provinces. 

Sir  Robert  would  depend  mainly  on  a 
land  tax  for  the  funds  to  create  the  new 
army  and  navy.  The  present  customs 
duties,  land  tax  and  salt  tax  now  produce 
only   $55,000,000,    and    half    of   this    is 


pledged  to  the  empire's  foreign  debt. 
Some  other  source  of  income  is  therefore 
needed.  Sir  Robert  would  impose  a  new 
tax  of  some  forty  cents  an  acre,  which 
would  bring  in,  on  his  computation  of 
the  arable  land,  an  income  of  about 
$550,000,000,  of  which  half  would  be  col- 
lected, a  sum  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

With  this  new  income  Sir  Robert 
would  favor  the  establishment  of  four 
corps  of  50,000  men  each,  to  be  gradually 
increased  within  ten  years  to  half  a  mil- 
lion men,  including  reserves.  The  esti- 
mated cost  is  only  $34,000,000,  which 
ought  to  be  sufficient,  as  Japan's  peace 
army  costs  only  $20,000,000  annually. 
Sir  Robert  would  have  three  squadrons 
of  navy,  each  consisting  of  20  ships  and 
60  torpedo  craft,  the  cost  of  maintaining 
which  he  puts  at  $20,000,000,  the  cost  of 
the  Japanese  navy  being  $15,500,000. 
Then  there  would  be  arsenals,  military 
schools,  etc.,  to  be  maintained,  and  a  con- 
siderable sum  would  have  to  be  expended 
for  postal  extension,  telegraphs,  rail- 
roads, salaries  and  the  support  of  the 
court,  also  to  come  out  of  ihe  new  tax. 

Sir  Robert  Hart's  proposal  does  not 
seem  impracticable,  but  its  execution  de- 
pends on  the  honesty  of  the  local  officials. 
This  might  be  made  the  occasion  of  ex- 
tortion, so  that  the  amount  sent  in  to  the 
Treasury  would  be  but  a  small  part  of 
that. extorted,  in  which  case  popular  dis- 
content might  rise  to  revolution.  Yet 
something  of  this  sort  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  China  will  take  a  lesson  from 
Japan  and  maintain  her  self-respect  and 
her  position  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Nor  would  the  awakening  of 
China  be  a  Yellow  Peril  to  Europe  and 
America;  it  is  the  White  Peril  which  is 
imminent  and  against  which  China  must 
arm  herself. 

Women  in  the  Or^an  Loft 

Already  we  have  a  clear  intimation 
how  our  Catholic  churches  are  to  evade 
the  Papal  order  forbidding  women  in 
the  choir.  For  a  while  they  were 
very  quiet  on  this  matter,  and  talked 
only  of  the  prohibition  of  modern 
figured  music.  First,  The  Tablet,  the 
leading  English  Catholic  paper,  printed 
a  long  letter  from  a  woman  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  impossible  that  the 
Pope  could  have  meant  to  forbid  women 
to  sing  in  the  body  of  the  church  or  in 
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the  gallery,  where  the  choir  and  organ 
usually  are,  but  only  in  chancel  choirs, 
which  are  very  few,  and  where,  of  course, 
only  clerics  have  a  place.  The  plea  is 
ingenious,  and  further  rests  on  the  inher- 
ent right  of  women  to  take  part  in  the 
worship.    Says  the  writer : 

"  Women's  claims— and  we  are  so  vast  a 
majority  in  any  church — to  be  allowed  to  take 
the  place  they  were  fashioned  by  nature  to  per- 
form, ought  to  count  for  something  in  what- 
ever decision  is  come  to  by  our  Bishops  when 
official  intimation  comes.  The  fact  is  that  our 
exclusion  is  besides  unnatural  and  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  the  Church 
usually  considers  a  real  grievance  to  very  many 
earnest  devout  souls,  who  for  years  have  lent 
time  and  faithful  service  to  the  Church  in  this 
respect." 

"  The  spirit  of  the  age  "  is  a  noticeable 
consideration.  But  the  device  of  mak- 
ing the  Pope's  rule  apply  only  to  sing- 
ing in  the  chancel  or  "  sanctuary,"  is 
being  made  use  of  in  this  country.  We 
are  informed  by  The  Pilot  that  figured 
music,  and  so,  v^e  presume,  women 
singers,  took  part  in  the  consecration 
of  Bishop  Cusack  in  New  York  as  late 
as  April  25th,  and  at  the  consecration 
of  Bishop  Stang,  at  Fall  River,  a  week 
later,  altho  in  both  cases  only  the 
Gregorian  music  by  male  voices  was 
sung  by  the  sanctuary  choir  of  priests. 
But  they  interfered  no  more  than  they 
have  for  many  years  with  the  female 
voices  in  the  organ  loft. 

And  now  Rome  adopts  the  solution 
suggested  by  the  Catholic  woman,  if  we 
can  trust  the  reliable  Roman  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Tablet.  He  has  inter- 
viewed the  most  competent  authorities 
in  Rome,  and  they  explain  the  whole 
thing  nearly  away,  in  the  line  suggested 
previously,  that  the  rule  will  apply  only 
to  the  clerical  choirs  in  the  chancel,  while 
in  the  organ  loft  or  elsewhere  women 
may  sing  all  they  please.  We  are  first 
told  that  the  ideal  is  purely  liturgical 
choirs  of  men  and  boys,  to  be  realized 
where  possible,  in  cathedrals  and  rich  city 
churches.  But  it  will  often  be  impossi- 
ble to  dispense  with  the  mixed  choir,  and 
in  such  cases  they  are  not  forbidden. 
Certain  singing,  we  are  told,  belongs  only 
to  the  liturgical  choir,  the  Introit,  Grad- 
ual, Offertory  and  Communion ;  but  they 
may  sing  the  Kyrie,  Agnus  Dei,  Gloria 
and  Credo,  and  any  of  the  Psalms  and 


hymns  of  vespers.  And,  indeed,  all 
"  these  provisions  are  to  be  observed 
when  it  is  possible  to  observe  them," 
which  is  lax  enough,  or  may  be.  So 
those  women's  sodalities  that  have  been 
praying  that  the  Pope  might  relax  his 
rule  many  consider  their  prayers  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  answered. 


Patronizing  Home  Industries 

The  frugal  householder  is  again  re- 
ceiving bulky  catalogs  laden  with  de- 
scriptions of  manifold  materials  for  sum- 
mer enjoyment.  A  thousand  pages,  shin- 
ing with  vivid  pictures  and  ablaze  with 
bargains,  naturally  force  upon  the  buyer 
a  consideration  of  the  offerings.  The 
temptation  of  the  mail  order  house  is 
great;  the  presentation  of  household 
necessities  ranging  from  prunes  to  brass 
beds  is  enticing ;  the  prices  seem  wonder- 
fully low  for  such  splendid  values  as  are 
described. 

Little  wonder  that  the  frugal  house- 
holder ponders  well  the  offerings  and 
often  invests  in  a  money  order,  waiting 
with  impatience  the  coming  of  the  goods. 
If,  when  received,  the  articles  be  what 
he  wants,  and  if  he  have  saved  money  by 
sending  away  rather  than  by  buying  at 
the  home  store,  he  is  apt  to  felicitate  him- 
self on  his  shrewd  business  judgment  and 
to  consider  the  mail  order  house  a  bene- 
factor to. the  far-off  purchaser. 

This  view  is  not  that  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  home  store.  He  sees  in  the  bulky 
catalogs  a  menace  to  his  own  business, 
and  in  the  order  of  the  frugal  house- 
holder not  only  a  loss  of  trade,  but  a  posi- 
tive injury  to  the  town.  The  heaped  up 
shipments  of  merchandise  that  arrive  by 
express  and  freight  arouse  decidedly  an- 
tagonistic feelings  in  the  breast  of  the 
merchant,  and  he  wonders  how  many  of 
his  cutomers  will  take  this  method  of 
supplying  their  wants.  It  is,  of  course, 
easily  conceivable  that  out  of  the  thou- 
sand pages  of  the  catalog  the  householder 
might  select  all  his  supplies,  and  the  home 
dealer  would  thus  be  driven  from  mer- 
chandising. 

Thus  there  are  two  sides  to  the  propo- 
sition, and  the  buyer  should  remember 
the  considerations  of  the  home  merchant 
in  sending  his  order  to  a  department  store 
many  hundred  miles  distant.     Probably 
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not  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  modern 
method  of  shopping  at  long  distance 
would  wish  to  have  all  the  local  mer- 
chants cease  business.  It  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient  to  depend  on 
Uncle  Sam's  mails  for  every  article  need- 
ful in  home  consumption.  Household 
economics  would  permit  no  such  delay  in 
the  obtaining  of  fresh  coffee  for  break- 
fast or  of  vegetables  for  dinner.  The  de- 
sertion of  all  the  home  merchants  would 
transform  the  small  towns  into  mere 
groups  of  office  buildings  surrounding 
the  post-office  and  the  railway  station. 

That  thousands  of  people  ignore  these 
fine  distinctions  of  mutual  interest  is 
manifest  from  the  fact  that  in  one  city  of 
the  nation  the  mail  order  business  reaches 
the  enormous  total  of  fifty  million  dollars 
yearly.  The  rich  firms  that  depend  on 
catalogs  in  attracting  customers  are  in- 
creasing their  facilities  and  the  volume  of 
their  business  is  steadily  growing.  It  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  notable  features 
of  modern  business  life,  and  the  frugal 
householder  is  but  one  of  a  vast  army  all 
supplied  .from  the  same  central  depot. 

The  extension  of  railway  building,  the 
rural  trolley  systems  and  the  rural  mail 
delivery  have  all  aided  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  form  of  business  manage- 
ment. The  country  buyer  remote  from 
railroad  and  without  access  to  anything 
more  pretentious  than  the  cross-roads 
store  is  brought  in  touch  with  the  enor- 
mous stocks  of  millionaire  merchants.  In 
consequence  we  read  of  single  firms 
handling  30,000  pieces  of  mail  daily,  each 
one  an  order  for  goods  and  each  accom- 
panied by  cash. 

It  is  unquestionably  commendable  in 
the  householder  to  exercise  frugality  and 
the  growth  of  the  mail  order  emporiums 
adds  materially  to  the  advertising  patron- 
age of  the  big  city  dailies ;  thousands  of 
employees  are  utilized  in  filling  the  mul- 
titude of  orders  that  center  in  the  busy 
offices  of  the  large  concerns.  Further- 
more, there  is  probably  less  expense  in 
handling  goods  on  such  a  large  scale 
than  in  the  ordinary  course  of  small-firm 
dealing.  But  we  have  a  mutuality  of  in- 
terest that  should  not  be  overlooked,  es- 
pecially in  newer  communities  where  the 
local  merchant  has  a  struggle  at  the  best 
and  where  he  deserves  the  support  of  his 
fellows  so  far  as  possible.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  people   of  the  Western 


States  oftenest  urge  upon  each  other  the 
precept  of  "  patronize  home  industries," 
meaning  thereby  the  upbuilding  of  insti- 
tutions near  at  hand.  It  is  by  this  loyalty 
that  the  communities  thrive. 

In  many  ways  the  mail  order  house 
does  good.  It  opens  the  eyes  of  the  re- 
cipient of  the  catalog  or  glowing  adver- 
tisement to  the  large  assortment  of  goods 
provided  by  industrious  artisans ;  it 
forms  a  basis  for  comparison  and  a  meas- 
ure of  worth.  Frequently  it  introduces 
into  isolated  homes  features  and  enjoy- 
ments that  are  of  untold  value  as  edu- 
cators. When  they  serve  in  this  way, 
adding  to  the  richness  of  life  and  going 
beyond  the  limit  of  the  local  store  in  sup- 
plying new  desires,  their  value  to  a  com- 
munity is  positive.  It  is  only  when  the 
home  dealer  is  robbed  of  rightful  patron- 
age on  such  articles  as  he  can  and  should 
furnish  to  the  people  around  him  that  the 
catalog  leads  the  householder  astray. 
Just  where  this  limit  is  each  community 
must  determine  for  itself.  It  does  not 
reach  so  far  in  the  West  as  in  the  East — 
thus  accounting  for  the  development  of 
the  mail  order  business  in  the  Western 
States. 

Occasionally  arises  a  prophet  who  sees 
a  future  in  which  all  the  business  of  the 
nation  pertaining  to  the  material  welfare 
of  the  people  shall  be  transacted  at  the 
business  centers;  when  the  mails  and 
catalogs  shall  drive  the  local  merchant  to 
the  wall,  making  of  him  merely  an  agent 
for  the  issuers  of  catalogs.  This  is  pre- 
posterous. The  business  of  the  mail  or- 
der houses  will  grow  as  does  that  of  the 
nation,  but  the  hold  of  the  local  merchant 
will  not  be  broken.  The  frugality  of  the 
householder  will  never  lead  him  to  desert 
entirely  the  grocer  on  the  corner  or  the 
favorite  salesman  in  the  dry  goods  "  em- 
porium "  on  Main  Street.  He,  or  she, 
needs  them  too  often. 

When    Santo    Domingo    Was 
Willing 

On  the  6th  of  December,  1869,  the 
American  flag  was  raised  at  Samana  Bay 
on  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo,  with  the 
full  expectation  that  it  would  never  be 
lowered.  With  this  in  view  it  was  ex- 
pressly stipulated  that  the  money  paid 
for  the  first  year's  rental    of    the    bay. 
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$1^0000  should  be  deducted  from  the  it  had  any  validity,  and  the  vote  taken  in 
price  paid  for  the  whole  island,  in  case  February,  1870,  was  almost  unanimously 
of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  annexa-  in  favor  of  it.  There  were  15,169  votes 
tion  This  price  was  to  be  $1,500,000,  for  annexation  and  less  than  400— that  is, 
which  was  no  more  than  the  estimated  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote- 
value  of  the  property,  docks,  navy  yards,  against  It.  ,,  1 
custom  houses  and  other  public  buildings  In  the  United  States  Congress  the  pol- 
owned  by  the  Dominican  Government,  icy  of  annexation  had  a  clear  majority 
Out  of  this  sum  all  the  debts  of  Santo  in  both  houses,  but  the  treaty  failed  of 
Domingo  were  to  be  paid,  so  the  United  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  in  the  Sen- 
States  would  have  a  clear  and  unincum-  ate  through  the  energetic  opposition  of  ^ 
bered  title  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  one  man,  Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachu- 
island.  As  a  bargain  in  islands  this  was  setts,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
as  cheap  as  dirt,  and  could  not  be  tee  of  Foreign  Relations.  Sumner's  at- 
matched  to-day,  notwithstanding  the  titude  in  the  matter  has  never  been  satis- 
present  low  prices  of  West  Indian  real  factorily  explained.  President  Grant 
gg^^^g^  went  to  his  residence  to  consult  him  on 
We  are  told  at  the  present  time  that  the  the  subject,  and  submitted  to  him  the  first 
Dominican  people  are  opposed  to  any  draft  of  the  Dominican  treaty.  The 
closer  connection  with  the  United  States.  President,  General  Babcock  and  Colonel 
This  also  was  the  argument  a  generation  Forney  all  considered  him  to  have 
ago,  and  even  when  a  definite  agreement  pledged  his  support  to  it.  But  then,  as 
for  annexation  from  President  Baez  was  now,  the  question  of  patronage  interfered 
presented  it  was  held  that  he  had  no  with  Senatorial  interest  in  treaties,  and 
authority  to  "  sign  away  the  liberties  of  by  the  time  the  treaty  came  to  be  voted 
his  people,"  as  he  was  not  legally  elected,  "pon  he  was  much  incensed  at  Grant  for 
Since  there  are  usually  two  or  more  refusing  to  follow  his  recommendations 
presidents  in  Santo  Domingo  and  it  is  as  to  appointments  and  removals, 
often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  two  The  opposition  to  the  treaty  took  the 
such  prominent  citizens  as  Sefior  De  Jure  form  of  a  bitter  attack  on  the  character 
and  Senor  De  Facto,  the  argument  had  and  methods  of  General  Babcock,  the 
some  force  until  it  became  known  that  confidential  agent  of  the  President,  who 
the  opposition  to  annexation  so  ve-  negotiated  the  treaty.  But  Grant  was  not 
hemently  expressed  by  Cabral,  the  revo-  a  man  to  shirk  responsibility  for  acts  done 
lutionary  leader,  who  was  waging  a  by  his  authority,  and  he  notified  the  Sen- 
guerrilla  warfare  from  the  Haitian  fron-  ate  that  General  Babcock  had  only  fol- 
tier,  was  due  more  to  his  position  than  to  lowed  his  instructions  and  that  he  en- 
his  principles,  and  that  when  he  had  been  tirely  approved  of  his  conduct.  The 
in  power  in  1866  he  had  done  just  what  Select  Committee  of  the  Senate  appointed 
he  condemned  Baez  for  doing,  and  had  to  consider  the  charges  of  Sumner  and 
oflFered  a  perpetual  lease  of  the  Bay  of  others  that  the  treaty  had  been  obtained 
Samana  to  the  United  States.  Cabral,  by  corruption,  misrepresentation  and 
indeed,  proved  to  be  a  boomerang  in  the  threats  reported 

hands  of  anti-annexationists  in  the  "that  in  its  negotiation  and  preparation  the 
United  States.  The  eloquence  of  Sum-  treaty  is  free  from  any  fraud  and  unfairness, 
ner  depicted  him  to  the  Senate  as  a  sec-  ^"^  that  the  agents  employed  by  the  respective 
ond  Lincoln  seeking  to  unite  the  seceded  Governments  have  all  acted  with  becoming 
provinces  of  Santo  Domingo  with  the  re-  ^^^"^"^^^  ^"^  «'"^^"ty. 
public  of  Haiti,  but  this  interpretation  of  The  Democrats  and  their  Republican 
his  policy  was  indignantly  repudiated  by  allies  not  only  refused  to  believe  the  evi- 
Cabral  himself  in  a  public  letter.  dence  presented  to  prove  that  the  Do- 
There  was  then  nothing  left  for  the  minicans  favored  annexation,  but  op- 
opponents  of  the  measure  but  to  claim-  posed  the  proposal  of  Grant  that  a  com- 
that  the  people  of  Santo  Domingo  did  mission  should  be  sent  to  the  island  to 
not  want  it.  But,  unfortunately  for  this  make  a  thorough  examination  of  c(indi- 
argument,  the  treaty  provided  for  a  free  tions  there.  A  resolution  authorizing 
vote  of  the  people  on  the  question  before  such  a  commission  was,  however,  passed 
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by  both  houses,  and  Benjamin  F.  Wade, 
Andrew  D.  White  and  S.  G.  Howe  were 
appointed  to  serve  on  it.  Frederick 
Doug-las,  General  Sigel  and  a  number  of 
scientists  also  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion to  report  on  special  topics.  The 
commission  divided  into  small  parties  and 
passed  through  all  parts  of  the  island, 
conversing  with  high  and  low,  natives 
and  foreigners,  officials  and  insurgents, 
and  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion 
that  almost  all  of  the  Dominicans  favored 
annexation,  as  a  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  such  a  measure  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  both  countries. 
This  report  was  transmitted  to  Congress 
with  a  strong  message  by  the  President, 
but  no  action  was  taken. 

If  we  cannot  trust  either  official  repre- 
sentatives, a  popular  vote,  or  an  informal 
canvass,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people  can  be  ascertained. 
President  Baez  may  have  been  a  tyrant 
and  a  usurper,  but  has  any  other  Presi- 
dent in  Santo  Domingo,  before  or  since,  a 
less  disputed  claim  to  his  seat  ?  The  vote 
on  annexation  undoubtedly  was  not  as 
fair  an  expression  of  enlightened  public 
opinion  as  a  popular  vote  with  us,  but 
neither  are  the  other  elections  on  the 
island.  Certainly  the  people  of  the 
United  States  never  had  even  as  much  of 
an  opportunity  of  saying  whether  on  the 
question  of  annexation  they  stood  with 
Grant  or  with  Sumner. 


Russia  and  ^^e  could  hardly  believe  it 
Germany  ^^^^  ^^^^  reported,  but  the 
statement  is  repeated  and  be- 
lieved, that  a  secret  treaty  has  been  made 
between  Russia  and  Germany  by  which 
Germany  agrees  to  guarantee  to  Russia, 
by  war  if  necesssary,  that  no  initiative  of 
England  or  the  United  States  shall  bring 
about  an  international  congress  to  settle 
the  Far  Eastern  question.  That  is,  it  was 
agreed  that  Russia  should  be  allowed  a 
free  hand  in  the  expected  event  of  her 
victory  over  Japan,  and  that  no  concert 
of  the  Powers  should  prevent  her  from 
gaining  all  the  fruits  of  it  she  wants 
when  war  ends  with  a  treaty  dictated  in 
Tokyo,  Germany  also  being  allowed  her 
share  in  the  spoils.  The  object  is  to  pre- 
vent Russia  being  treated  as  Japan  was 
after  her  war  with  China.     But  the  con- 


tinued success  of  Japan  seems  to  put  a 
little  different  complexion  on  things.  If 
Japan  is  successful,  as  now  seems  likely, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Germany  could 
give  much  help  to  Russia,  either  in  diplo- 
macy or  war.  Russia  would  have  to  re- 
tire from  Manchuria,  which  would 
necessarily  revert  to  China,  and  Korea 
would  remain  under  Japanese  adminis- 
tration and  rehabilitation,  and  Germany 
would  not  enlarge  her  holdings  in  Shan- 
tung. 

Senator  Quay  knew  and  cared  very 
little  about  statesmanship,  but  very  much 
about  politics.  He  believed  in  the  boss 
system,  and  was  himself  the  ablest  and 
most  successful  practitioner  of  its  arts. 
While  we  wish  the  race  and  its  methods 
extinct,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  find 
something  good  to  say  of  Senator  Quay. 
He  was  personally  a  likable  man,  and 
he  was  a  brave  soldier.  While  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  was  lying  before 
Fredericksburg  the  army  surgeon  pro- 
nounced him  unfit  for  duty,  and  he  sent 
in  his  resignation.  But  when  the  battle 
was  coming  on  he  volunteered,  took  ac- 
tive part  in  the  assault  on  Lee's  lines, 
and  received  a  medal  for  bravery.  The 
surgeon  who  examined  him  said  he  was 
a  fool  to  go  into  the  battle,  but  he  re- 
plied, "  I  had  rather  die  a  fool  than  live 
a  coward." 

When  an  American  missionary  woman 
was  captured  by  Macedonian  bandits  her 
friends  had  to  pay  the  ransom.  The 
ransom,  no  matter  how  large,  demanded 
by  the  Moroccan  bandit  Raisuli  for  the 
return  of  Messrs.  Perdicaris  and  Varley, 
one  American  and  the  other  English, 
would  doubtless  be  paid  by  Morocco; 
but  when  Raisuli  demands  that  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  guarantee 
that  he  and  his  band  receive  amnesty  for 
all  their  offenses,  and  that  the  Moroccan 
troops  be  withdrawn  and  all  taxes  re- 
leased, leaving  them  independent,  of 
course  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the 
United  States  can  make  any  such  agree- 
ment. The  two  men  may  be  killed,  but 
if  so  there  will  be  a  bitter  reckoning,  and 
after  it,  under  the  new  treaty,  France  will 
have  a  pretty  free  hand  in  Morocco, 
which  is  much  to  be  desired. 


Financial 

Canada's    Railway    Project  per  cent,  in  exports  to  the  States.     On 

.    .  the  other  hand,  trade  in  each  direction 
At  the  close  of  an  all-night  sitting,  ^^^j^j^  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  showed 
in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons,  ^   considerable    increase.      Porto   Rico 
on   the   morning  of  the   27th   ult.,  the  ^^^^^^  ^     -^^1  ^^^  immigrants  from  the 
Government  s  bill  for  the  new  National  ^^^^^^        -^^    ^1^^    corresponding    nine 
Transcontinental    (or     Grand     Trunk  j-j-^Q^ths  of  1903  the  Philippines  received 
Pacific)     Railway    was    passed    by    a  f^.^^^  ^i^^  g^^^^g  ^^^     $2,903,692  worth 
vote  of  105  to  59.     The  construction  of  ^j     ^^^g  ^^^  $21,168,801    worth   from 
the  road  is  now  assured.      It  is  inter-  ^^^^^  countries.     The  islands  sold  to 
esting  to  observe  that  the  test  vote  was  ^^^  $9,235,372  worth,  while  their  sales 
cast  upon   an   Opposition   amendment  ^^  ^^^^^^  countries  were  $13,497,039.    In 
providing  for  Government   ownership  ^he  present  year  there  has  been  a  slight 
of  the   whole   line.      This   proposition  ^^            f^^.    ^j^^    ^^^ter,    because    our 
was  based,  however,  upon  an  assertion  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^         sh^ws  an  increase  of 
that   the  obligations  assumed   by   the  ,^           ^^^^t. ;  but  the  figures  for  the 
Government  in  the  bill  would  provide  f^.^j        trade,   if  they  were  available, 
for  alniost  the  entire  cost  of  construe-  ^^.^i^  exhibit  an  excess  almost  as  large 
tion.     Therefore,  the  leader  of  the  Op-  ^s  last  year's.     This  excess  is  due  part- 
position  argued   public  interests  would  j    ^o  the  restraint  unwisely  imposed  by 
be    more    satisfactorily    served    if   the  ^he   exaction    of    75    per    cent,    of   the 
road  should  be  constructed  by  the  Do-  Dingley    tarifif    duties    on    all    imports 
minion  and  owned  by  the  people.     If  f.^m  the  islands. 
Government  ownership  of  the  unprofit-  ^ 
able  Eastern  division    (which  extends  Jjje     plan      for      reorganizing     the 
from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  Winnipeg,  United  States  Realty  &  Construction 
and  is  to  be  Government  property)  was  Company,   proposed   by    a    committee 
tobedesired,  he  said,  it  would  be  wise  composed    of   James    Stillman,    P.    A. 
to  provide  for  Government  ownership  Valentine,  Otto  T.   Bannard,   Stephen 
of     the^   profitable    Western    division  S.  Palmer  and  James  H.  Post,  provides 
There    is    scarcely    any    difference    of  f^r  a  new  corporation,  with  an  author- 
opinion  as  to  the  successful  and  profit-  j^^^         jt^l  ^f  $30,000,000,  which  shall 
able  operation  of  that  part  of  the  pro-  -.^^^^  $13,506,000  in  bonds.     The  new 
jected   road    which   will    extend    from  stock  and  bonds  are  to  be  offered  in  ex- 
Winnipeg  to  the  Pacific,  through  the  change  for  the  old  preferred  and  com- 
new  wheat  district;  but  It  seems  prob-  ^^^    glares,    upon    terms    which    are 
able  that  very  little  local  traffic  will  be  g^^ted  in  our  advertising  pages, 
developed  along  a  large  part  of  the  re-  *              •  ^'         r  Ji  \ 
mainder  of  the  line,  between   Winni-  '  : '  '^^  association  of    he  tmst  com- 

peg  and  the  Atlantic.  f^"^^?  °^  ^^/u^^lu    ""^  .^^^  7?u^  ^i' 

been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  om- 

•^  cers   of   fifty   companies,   representing 

Trade  With  the  Islands  ^^°H^,  $750,000,000    in    assets.     The 

president  is  George  W.  Young,  presi- 

In  an  elaborate  report,  issued  by  the  dent  of  the  United  States  Mortgage  & 

Government     last     week,     concerning  Trust  Company.     The  vice-presidents 

trade  with  our  insular  possessions  for  are  Otto  T.  Bannard,  president  of  the 

the  nine  months  ending  with  March,  New  York  Security  &  Trust  Company : 

two  points  especially  deserve  attention  Theodore   F.   Miller,   president  of   the 

—the  decrease  of  trade  each  way,  in  Brooklyn  Trust  Company,  and  Grange 

the   case   of   Porto   Rico,   and   the    fact  Sard,    president   of    the    Union    Trust 

that  imports^  into  the  Philippines  from  Company     of     Albany.      Among    the 

other  countries  are  seven  times  the  im-  members  of  the   executive   committee 

ports  from  the  States.     The  decrease  are  Levi  P.   Morton,  president  of  the 

of  trade  with  Porto  Rico  is  disappoint-  Morton  Trust  Company ;  F.  P.  Olcott, 

ing.     There  was  a  loss  of  8^  per  cent,  president   of  the  Central  Trust   Com- 
in  imports  from  the  States,  and  of  6  (Continued  on  page  1292.) 
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New    England    Summer    Hotels 
and  Fire  Insurance 

A  TABULATED  Hst  of  Ncw  England 
summer  hotel  fire  losses  has  just  been 
compiled  by  H.  L.  Hiscock,  special  agent 
of  the  ^tna.  It  contains  much  valuable 
information  and  shows  the  amount  of 
property  loss,  the  sums  paid  by  the  vari- 
ous interested  companies  because  of  in- 
surance and  the  causes  of  summer  hotel 
fires  in  New  England  during  the  past  six 
years. 

During  the  period  covered  by  the  re- 
port there  were  seventy-eight  hotels 
burned  and  thirty-one  partial  losses.  The 
total  property  loss  is  estimated  at  $i,ii6,- 
849,  while  the  loss  to  insurance  compa- 
nies was  $747,495.  Figures  on  three 
hotels  that  were  not  obtainable  because 
of  litigation  will  doubtless  ultimately 
somewhat  increase  the  aggregate  insur- 
ance loss. 

The  defective  chimney  figures  as  an 
extra  hazardous  risk  in  the  table.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  causes  of  the 
New  England  summer  hotel  fires,  to- 
gether with  the  amounts  paid  and  per- 
centages : 

Per  cent. 

Carelessness  of  workmen ...  1  $36,500           5 

Defective   chimney 22  173,165         23 

Electricity   (defects  in  equip- 
ment)      3  82,160         11 

Explosion  of  lantern 1  11,200           2 

Exposure    8  89,333           5 

Fireworks     1  4.000  V2  of  1 

Forest  and  wood  fires 2  2,000  %  of  1 

Furnaces  and  stoves 4  18,970           3 

Incendiary    20  93,620         12 

Plumbers  and  tinners 2  137,000      '    IS 

Unknown    14  120,234         16 

Partial     losses     of     various 

causes    31  29,313           4 

109       $747,495       100 

The  losses  by  States  for  the  six  years 
is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Insurance 

Number.       Loss.  paid. 

Maine     28         $300,460  $191,699 

New.  Hampshire 15           214,920  163,827 

Vermont    1              13,660  8,660 

Massachusetts    28           267,347  176,913 

Rhode   Island 5           278,198  171,083 

Connecticut     1             12,000  6,000 

78      $1,086,585  $718,182 

Partial   losses 31  30,264  29,314 

109      $1,116,849         $747,496 
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The  Late  Charles  Henry   Booth,  the  World's 
Oldest  Policyholder 

Charles  Henry  Booth,  who  died 
at  Englewood,  N.  J.,  on  Sunday  last,  in 
his  one  hundred  and  first  year,  was 
the  world's  oldest  policyholder.  Mr. 
Booth  was  born  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  on 
September  13th,  1803.  Last  year, 
when  he  attained  the  age  of  100,  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  of 
which  Richard  A.  McCurdy  is  Presi- 
dent, prepared  a  handsome  testimonial 
in  honor  of  the  event.  Mr.  Booth  has 
until  very  recently  been  very  active,  and 
much  of  his  time  was  spent  out  of  doors 
working  about  his  house.  Prior  to  his 
last  illness  he  had  never  had  any  se- 
rious sickness  since  early  manhood. 
He  did  not  use  tobacco  or  stimulants, 
to  which  fact  he  attributed  his  extraor- 
dinary vigor,  which  permitted  him  to 
shave  himself  daily,  even  after  he  at- 
tained the  age  of  loo. 

(Continued  from  page  1291.) 

pany ;  John  E.  Borne,  president  of  the 
Colonial  Trust  Company;  Henry  C. 
Deming,  president  of  the  Mercantile 
Trust  Company;  George  H.  Southard, 
president  of  the  Franklin  Trust  Com- 
pany, and  Julian  D.  Fairchild,  presi- 
dent of  the  Kings  County  Trust  Com- 
pany. The  first  regular  meeting  will 
be  held  in  September. 
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C     did         for  the         For    three    days  more  for  him  among  the  uninstructed. 

_            .•    1VT      •     .-       last  week  Senator  It  was  clear  that  the  national  conven- 

Democratic  Nomination    ^                        o  ,.                  ,11                ,      n     1    1        ,1 

Gorman,  ex-bena-  tion  would  be  controlled  by  the  con- 
tor  Smith,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Colonel  servative  element.  A  majority  of  the 
Guffey,  leader  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegates  stand  upon  platforms  that 
delegation,  were  in  conference  at  New  ignore  the  currency  utterances  of  the 
York,  consulting  with  the  Tammany  national  platforms  of  1896  and  1900. 
leader  and  also  with  prominent  sup-  It  is  estimated  that  the  Bryan-Hearst 
porters  of  Judge  Parker.  The  asser-  element  will  not  control  more  than  200 
tions  and  comments  of  newspapers  that  votes,  and  surely  cannot  control  one- 
favor  Parker's  candidacy  indicate  that  third  of  the  convention.  Mr.  Hearst 
this  conference  was  not  in  his  interest,  has  sharply  reduced  the  current  ex- 
but  was  really  hostile  to  him.  Friends  penses  of  his  canvass,  the  cost  of  which 
of  Mayor  McClellan  were  much  en-  up  to  date  is  said  to  have  exceeded 
couraged  by  what  was  said  and  done,  $1,000,000.  His  agent  in  Chicago, 
It  was  asserted  by  some  of  them  that  writing  to  a  political  employee  in  Mis- 
Pennsylvania's  large  uninstructed  dele-  souri  last  week,  said :  "  Mr.  Hearst  now 
gatfon  might  be  brought  to  his  sup-  feels  that  the  delegates  should  be  per- 
port.  Colonel  Gufifey  said  to  the  press  mitted  to  vote  for  the  man  whom  they 
that  neither  he  nor  the  Pennsylvania  regard  as  the  best  candidate."  It  is 
delegation  had  made  a  combination  in  announced  that  Mr.  Hearst's  mother 
favor  of  any  candidate.  It  was  notice-  has  withdrawn  from  the  University  of 
able  that  no  one  of  the  prominent  vis-  California  her  annual  subscriptions 
itors  would  commit  himself  to  the  sup-  for  several  undertakings  that  have  re- 
port of  Judge  Parker.  Their  intention  lied  upon  her  benefactions,  including 
is  said  to  be  to  prevent  instructions  in  the  Domestic  Industries,  a  College  Set- 
conventions  not  yet  held,  in  order  that  tlement  and  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
the  main  question  may  be  left  open,  tian  Association.  Her  friends  say,  so 
Judge  Parker's  friends  won  a  substan-  it  is  reported  by  the  press,  that  she 
tial  victory  in  Georgia,  where  instruc-  feels  hurt  on  account  of  the  treatment 
tions  for  him  were  given,  at  first  by  a  of  her  son  in  the  State  convention,  and 
narrow  majority,  and  then  by  unani-  that  she  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
mous  vote.  Mr.  Hearst's  name  was  the  convention  would  support  his  can- 
not mentioned,  and  every  Hearst  can-  didacy  by  ufianimous  vote.  She  has 
didate  for  the  delegation  was  defeated,  also  withdrawn  Irrevocably  her  annual 
even  Congressman  Griggs,  formerly  subscription  of  $16,000  for  the  support 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Com-  of  the  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  College  for 
mittee.  The  old  national  platforms  Kindergartners,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
were  not  reaffirmed.  At  the  end  of  — Charles  A.  Walsh,  secretary  of  the 
the  week  Judge  Parker  had  a  little  Democratic  National  Committee,  re- 
more  than  200  instructed  delegates,  marks  that  Mr.  Cleveland's  recent 
and  a   newspaper  canvass  showed   50  statement   "  makes   absolutely    impos- 
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sible  the  nomination  of  Judge  Parker." 
Mr.   Bryan   says   that  Judge   Parker's 
silence  is  designed  to  deceive  the  pub- 
lic.     His  views  must  be  known,  Mr. 
Bryan  adds,  to  those  who  are  support- 
ing him,  whose  purpose  is  to  ''  place 
the  party  once  more  under  the  control 
of  the  Wall  Street  element." — Promi- 
nent Republicans  in  Missouri  will  ask 
the  Republican  convention  in  that  State 
to  indorse  the  Democratic  nomination 
of  Mr.  Folk  for  Governor.     It  is  ex- 
pected that  those  nominated  with  him 
for  subordinate  offices  will  be   repre- 
sentatives of  the  "  ring,"  and  therefore 
it  is  thought  by  some  that  a  good  Re- 
publican ticket  with  Mr.  Folk  at  the 
head  of  it  might  be  successful.    Friends 
of  Judge  Parker  have  been  talking  with 
Mr.   Folk  about  the  Vice-Presidential 
nomination,  which  he  declines  to  con- 
sider.— It  is  understood  that  objection 
to  the  choice  of   Secretary   Cortelyou 
for   chairman   of  the   Republican   Na- 
tional  Committee   has   been   made  by 
certain  Congressional  leaders,  who  ar- 
gue that  he  lacks  experience  and  might 
not  be  able  to  raise  the  money  required. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  the 
President,   espcially  desiring  that  the 
campaign  shall  be  a  clean  one,  thinks 
that  a  large  sum  of  money  will  not  be 
needed. — Leaders    of    the    Prohibition 
party  say  that  General  Miles  would  be 
nominated   at    their   convention    if   he 
were  known  to  be  identified  with  the 
organization ;  as  he  has  not  associated 
himself  with   it  by  any  public  state- 
ment, they  must  look  elsewhere. 

The  State  ^^  Illinois  a  long  contest 
Conventions  ^^^.^  ^^e  Republican  nomi- 
nation for  Governor  was 
ended  last  week  on  the  seventy-ninth 
ballot  by  the  nomination  of  Charles  S. 
Deneen,  of  Chicago,  who  had  957  votes, 
against  522  for  Frank  O.  Lowden.  Gov- 
ernor Yates  withdrew,  his  friends  having 
made  a  combination  with  those  of  Mr. 
Deneen  and  the  minor  candidates.  It  is 
said  that  the  agreement  looks  to  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate  as  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Cullom.  Mr.  Lowden  was  the  choice  of 
the  leader  and  the  organization  in  Chi- 
cago, but  Mr.  Deneen  had  the  support  of 
the  prominent  Republican  papers  in  the 
city.     It  was  asserted  by  them  that  the 


influence  of  all  Federal  officers  and  of  the 
two  Senators  was  exerted  for  Lowden. 
The  successful  candidate  is  a  lawyer,  the 
son  of  a  Professor  in  McKendree  Col- 
lege, and  has  been  prosecuting  attorney 
in  Chicago  since  1896.    We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  Democratic  convention  in 
Georgia.       The     Michigan     Democrats 
chose  24  delegates,  8  of  whom  were  for 
Hearst,  but  he  loses  them  under  the  unit 
rule.     A  majority  are  said  to  be  against 
Parker.     Wyoming  gave  Hearst  her  six 
delegates.     In  Oklahoma  the  convention 
was   thoroughly  in   sympathy   with   Mr. 
Bryan,  and  the  delegates  were  instructed 
to  act  with  those  who  supported  the  tick- 
ets  and   platforms    of    1896   and    1900. 
Alaska's  six  delegates  were  instructed  for 
Parker.     Nebraska's  Democratic  conven- 
tion was  completely  under  the  control  of 
Mr.  Bryan.     Only  17  of  the  1,064  dele- 
gates   opposed    him.      He  will  lead  the 
delegates-at-large.       A     long    platform, 
written   by   him,   reaffirms   the   national 
platform  of  1900,  and  is  in  accord  with 
his  recent  speeches  with  respect  to  plu- 
tocracy, militarism,  imperialism,  monopo- 
lies and  the  tariff.   It  calls  for  an  income 
tax,  direct  election  of  Senators,  an  eight- 
hour  law  and  relief  from  government  by 
injunction.     Concerning  the  currency,  it 
opposes  the  recoinage  of  the  silver  dollars 
into  .smaller  coins,  the  use  of  assets  as 
security  for  national  bank  notes,  and  "  the 
loaning  of  Government  money  to  favored 
banks."     It  is  stated  that  all  the  sixteen 
delegates  oppose  the  candidacy  of  Hearst. 

,    ^.      X3  Addressing  the  gradu- 

Justice  Brewer  .  ,     »       r    ,1         ai 

^  ^.  atmg  class  of  the  Al- 

on    Corporations     ,        °  ^  01       i     1     < 

bany  Law  School,  last 
week,  on  ''  The  Ethical  Obligations  of 
the  Lawyer  as  a  Lawmaker,"  Justice 
Brewer,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  spoke  as  follows 
of  the  sources  of  the  temptation  to  which 
such  a  legislator  is  subjected: 

"  I  call  your  attention  to  the  sources  of  a 
lawmaking  lawyer's  temptation,  the  greatest 
of  which  comes  from  the  marvelous  develop- 
ment of  corporate  interests.  These  interests 
are  colossal  in  size,  alluring  by  the  magnitude 
of  their  achievements,  tempting  not  merely  by 
the  money  they  possess  and  with  which  they 
can  reward,  but  more  by  the  influence  they 
can  exert  in  favor  of  the  individual  lawmaker 
in  the   furtherance   of  his   personal    advance- 
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ment.  No  one  can  be  blind  to  the  fact  that 
these  mighty  corporations  are  holding  out  most 
tempting  inducements  to  lawmakers  to  regard 
in  their  lawmaking  those  interests  rather  than 
the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

"  Senators  and  Representatives  have  owed 
their  places  to  corporate  influence,  and  that 
influence  has  been  exerted  under  an  expecta- 
tion, if  not  an  understanding,  that  as  law- 
makers the  corporate  interests  shall  be  sub- 
served. I  am  not  here  to  deny  the  value  of 
corporations.  I  realize  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  that  is  possible  through  such  combina- 
tions, and  I  do  not  deny  their  right  to  be  heard 
before  any  legislative  body  in  defense  of  their 
rights  or  in  furtherance  of  their  interests. 

"  But  the  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  so  powerful  and  that  the  pressure  of  so 
much  power  upon  the  individual  lawmaker 
tempts  him  to  forget  the  nation  and  remem- 
ber the  corporation.  And  the  danger  is  greater 
because  it  is  insidious.  There  may  be  no  writ- 
ten agreement.  There  may  be,  in  fact,  no 
agreement  at  all,  and  yet  when  the  lawmaker 
understands  that  that  power  exists  which  may 
make  for  his  advancement  or  otherwise,  that 
it  will  be  exerted  according  to  the  pliancy 
with  which  he  yields  to  its  solicitations,  it  lifts 
the  corporation  into  a  position  of  constant  dan- 
ger and  menace  to  republican  institutions." 

The  conditions  of  life  in  this  country, 
he  continued,  had  wonderfully  changed. 
Formerly  there  had  been  two  parties,  the 
individual  and  the  Government;  now 
there  were  three,  the  individual,  the  cor- 
poration, and  the  Government.  The  cor- 
poration, in  some  aspects  standing  half 
way  between  the  individual  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, at  times  antagonized  both  the 
interests  of  the  one  and  the  powers  of 
the  other.  But  it  was  here,  and  here  to 
stay,  a  powerful  factor  in  promoting  both 
the  material  and  the  intellectual  advance- 
ment of  the  Republic. 

Q  .  The  question  whether  the 
duties  of  our  tariff  law  are  to 
be  imposed  upon  all  the  ma- 
chinery brought  into  the  canal  zone, 
and  all  the  food  supplies  imported  into 
it  for  the  laborers  employed,  has  been 
thoroughly  considered  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  Treasury  Department, 
whose  opinions  have  been  submitted  to 
the  President.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Commission,  desiring  to  make  the  cost 
of  construction  as  low  as  possible,  asks 
that  the  machinery  and  supplies  shall 
be  subject  to  no  tariff  tax  whatever,  and 


that  Secretary  Shaw  holds  to  the  opin- 
ion that  all  the  Dingley  duties  should 
be  imposed,  arguing  that  foreign  man- 
ufacturers of  machinery,  in  the  absence 
of  a  tariff,  might  be  able  to  undersell  our 
own  manufacturers.  The  decision  of 
the  question  rests  with  the  President, 
unless  Congress  decides  it  by  new  leg- 
islation.— Nicaragua,  having  lost  the 
canal,  turns  to  railroads,  and  will  con- 
struct a  line  from  Monkey  Point,  on 
the  east  coast^  not  far  north  of  Grey- 
town,  to  Lake  Nicaragua.  Carriage  by 
water  across  the  lake  to  Granada  will 
connect  this  railway  with  the  one  now 
in  use  from  Granada,  by  way  of  Mana- 
gua, to  Corinto,  on  the  west  coast.  The 
Government  has  appropriated  $3,000,- 
000,  and  expects  to  have  the  route 
across  the  isthmus  in  operation  within 
a  year  and  a  half.  Surveys  have  been 
made  for  another  railway,  across  the 
northern  part  of  the  republic. 


No  Jury  Trials  in 


Three     interesting 

the  Philippines  ^^^es  involving  the 
rights  of  the  mhab- 
itants  of  the  Philippines  were  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  last  week,  the 
division  being  5  to  4,  as  in  the  earlier 
cases  concerning  the  relation  of  the 
Constitution  to  the  islands.  Dorr  and 
O'Brien,  editors  of  a  newspaper  in 
Manila,  were  prosecuted  for  criminal 
libel,  and  convicted.  Their  demand 
for  a  trial  by  jury  having  been  over- 
ruled, on  this  question  they  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  court  (opin- 
ion by  Justice  Day),  pointing  out  that 
the  right  to  trial  by  jury  had  not  been 
granted  by  law  of  Congress,  held  that 
this  right  was  not  given  to  the  islands 
by  the  Constitution  without  Congres- 
sional enactment: 

"  The  power  to  govern  territory  implied  in 
the  right  to  acquire  it  and  given  to  Congress 
in  the  Constitution,  does  not  require  that  body 
to  enact  for  ceded  territory  not  made  a  part  of 
the  United  States  by  Congressional  action  a 
system  of  laws  which  shall  include  the  right 
to  trial  by  jury.  The  Constitution  does  not, 
without  legislation  and  of  its  own  force,  carry 
such  right  to  territory  so  situated." 

Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  Justices 
Brewer,  Peckham  and  Holmes  con- 
curred. Justice  Harlan  vigorously  dis- 
sented.    He  said : 
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"As  for  the  commission  of  the  crime  of 
murder,  a  Filipino,  subject  to  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  United  States,  may  be  hanged 
by  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  The 
suggestion  that  he  may  not,  of  right,  appeal 
for  his  protection  to  the  jury  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  is  utterly  revolting  to  my 
mind  and  can  never  receive  my  sanction.  The 
Constitution  declares  expressly  that  '  the  trial 
of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment, 
shall  be  by  jury.'  It  is  now  adjudged  that  that 
provision  is  not  fundamental  in  respect  of  ten 
millions  of  human  beings  over  whom  the 
United  States  may  exercise  full  jurisdiction. 
Indeed,  it  is  adjudged,  in  effect,  that  the  above 
clause,  in  its  application  to  this  case,  is  to  be 
construed  as  if  it  read :  '  The  trial  of  all  crimes, 
except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  and  except 
where  Filipinos  are  concerned,  shall  be  by 
jury.'  Such  a  mode  of  Constitution  interpreta- 
tion plays  havoc  with  the  old  fashioned  ideas  of 
the  fathers." 

The  judgment  of  the  court  he  regarded 
as  "  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
by  judicial  action."     Two  other  cases 
involved  the  validity  of  the  Philippine 
law  permitting  an  appeal  by  the  Gov- 
ernment from  an  acquittal  of  a  prisoner 
by  a  court  of  first  instance.     In  one  of' 
these  a  lawyer  named  Kepner,  charged 
with  embezzlement,  was  acquitted  by 
the  court  of  first  instance.     The  Gov- 
ernment appealed,  and   in  the   higher 
court  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  be  imprisoned.     He  claimed  that  in 
violation   of  the   Constitution   he   had 
been  twice  placed  in  jeopardy.     The 
majority  opinion  (by  Justice  Day)  up- 
holds this  claim  on  the  ground  that  the 
part   of   the    Constitution   in    question 
was  extended  over  the  islands  by  Con- 
gressional  legislation,  altho  the  right 
to  trial  by  jury  was  not.     The  release 
of     Kepner     was     ordered.       Justices 
Holmes,  Brown,  White  and  McKenna 
dissented. — According  to  the  census  of 
the    Philippines,    just    completed,    the 
population  of  the  islands  is  7,635,426 
persons,  of  whom  647,740  are  classified 
as  wild  and  uncivilized.     A  majority  of 
the  latter  are  in  Mindanao  and  Jolo, 
but   223,506  are   in    Luzon,   the    most 
populous  (3,798,507)  of  all  the  islands. 
Panay   (743,646)   is  second  in  popula- 
tion.     Only    14,933   of  its   people   are 
classified   as   wild,   and  all   of   Cebu's 
592,247     inhabitants     are     civilized. — 
Ricarte,  the  insurgent  leader  who  in- 
stigated the  revolt  of  a  part  of  the  con- 


stabulary garrison  at  Vigan,  has  been 
captured  in  Luzon  and  exiled  again  to 
Guam. 

Workmen  and     Jh^  ftrike  of  the  freight- 
Employers        handlers    on    the    New 
York    piers    of    the    New 
England  steamship  lines  appears  to  be  a 
failure.     These  lines  are  owned  by  the 
company  operating  the  railroad  lines  be- 
tween New  York  and  Boston,  which  is 
moving  the  usual  number  of  freight  cars, 
altho  freight  business  at  its  stations,  as 
well  as  on  the  piers,  has  been  affected  by 
the  controversy.     The  President  of  the 
union  (Lawrence   Curran,  of  Chicago), 
admits  that  a  blunder  was  made  in  order- 
ing this  strike.    Last  week  some  help  was 
expected  from  a  projected  strike  of  the 
firemen   of   all    the    Southern    coastwise 
steamship  lines  having  terminals  at  New 
York.    The  firemen's  union  will  demand 
an  increase  of  wages  and  the  abolition  of 
the  crimping  system. — No  wage  reduc- 
tions are  reported,  but  the  railroad  com- 
panies and  some  industries  are  reducing 
the  number  of  their  employees.     In  Fall 
River,  the  cotton  manufacturers  have  de- 
cided to  postpone  indefinitely  a  suggested 
reduction  of  wages.     The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  has  laid  off  1,100  men  on  its 
Panhandle  division,  for  lack  of  freight. 
Output  at  the  iron  furnaces  is  again  to  be 
restricted,  and  it  is  said  that  the  bar  iron 
mills  will  be  closed  for  some  weeks,  be- 
ginning on  July  1st.    Workers  in  the  tin 
plate  mills  submitted  some  time  ago  to  a 
temporary  reduction  of  18  per  cent.    The 
union    (Amalgamated   Association)    has 
provided  for  a  reduction  of  only  10  per 
cent,  in  the  scale  which  the  manufactur- 
ers will  soon  be  asked  to  adopt  for  the 
coming  year.     They  do  not  intend,  it  is 
said,  to  pay  more  than  the  present  rates. 
In  Wisconsin  the  paper  mills  are  idle,  and 
will  probably  remain  so  during  the  sum- 
mer.   The  7,000  workmen  involved  pro- 
tested against  the  resumption  of  a  long- 
hour  schedule  that  had  been  superseded. 
On   the  other  hand,  the   manufacturers 
say  that  they  have    learned,   from    two 
years'  dealings  with  the  unions,  that  the 
latter  do  not  keep  their  agreements. — It 
is  feared  that  the  general  strike  at  the 
works  of  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel 
Company  in  Sydney,  C.  B.,  will  spread 
to  the  Dominion  Coal  Company.    Wages 
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were  reduced  by  15  per  cent,  in  Decern-  for   an   approaching   train.      Under   the 
ber.     The  men  recently  asked  that  the  platform  a  quantity  of  dynamite  was  ex- 
old  rate  be  restored,  asserting  that  the  ploded  by  a  revolver  connected  by  wire 
company  had  promised  to  restore  it  in  the  with  a  point  300  feet  away.    The  bodies 
spring.     The   companv   offered   arbitra-  of  twelve  miners  were  blown  to  pieces ; 
tion,    which    was    rejected. — In    Boston,  eight  of  their  associates  were  fatally  in- 
several  workmen  have  recently  recovered  jured. 
damages,  amounting  to  about  $1,000  for  «^ 
each  of  them,   from  brewers  by  whom  „      t^  ^-           The    Dominican    revolu- 
they  were  employed  at  the  time  of  the  tion     and     the     counter 
strike  in   1902.     Being  members  of  the  revolution  against  the  revolution  and 
union,  they  were  induced  by  their  em-  the  revolution  against  the  counter  rev- 
ployers    to    remain    at    work    under    an  olution,  etc.,  all  seem  to  have  come  to 
agreement  that  they  should  have  perma-  an    end   last   week   when   Commander 
nent  employment  and  be  defended  against  Dillingham,     of     the     United     States 
the  union's  hostile  action.    At  the  end  of  cruiser    "  Detroit,"    through    his   good 
the  strike,  however,  they  were  promptly  offices   brought   together  the   warring 
dismissed  at  the  union's  demand. — Gov-  factions,  and  got  them  to  cease  fight- 
ernor  Herrick  has  sent  four  companies  of  ing  one  another  and  to  lay  down  their 
militia  to  Hanging  Rock,  O.,  owing  to  arms.      The  terms  for  the  settlement 
much  disorder  at  the  furnaces    in    that  of  the  dispute  have  been  agreed  upon, 
place,  where  workmen  on  strike  have  at-  The  Government  guarantees  to  every 
tacked  negroes  imported  from  Virginia  revolutionist  life  and  liberty,  and  will 
to  take  their  places.    One  man  was  killed  pay  their  debts.     The  insurgents  in  re- 
last  week,  and  a  furnace  superintendent  turn  will  lay  down  their  arms  and  rec- 
was  wounded.    At  Eveleth,  Minn.,  a  mob  ognize  the  Morales  Government.     The 
of   striking   miners    attacked    non-union  Governor    of    Puerto    Plata    and    the 
men.    Two  of  the  strikers  were  mortally  American    Vice-Consul    acted    as    the 
wounded  by  officers,  who  repelled  them,  peace     commission    in    bringing    this 
— C.  W.   Post,  a  well-known  manufac-  situation    about.      They    sailed    on    the 
turer  of  breakfast  food  and  of  a  substi-  American     gunboat     "  Newport  "     to 
tute  for  coffee,  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Monte    Christi,    and    invited    General 
has    sued    for    damages,    through    the  Rodriguez,  chief  of  the  revolutionists, 
agency  of  the  Anti-Boycott  Association,  to  hold  a  conference  with  them  on  the 
a  paper  in  Kentucky  that  published  an  *  Detroit,"  who  accepted  their  invita- 
appeal  from  the  local  typographical  union  tion.      Whether    this    is   a   permanent 
for  a  boycott  of  his  goods,  on  the  ground  peace  or  not  remains  to  be  seen ;    but 
that  he  was  the  financial  supporter  of  a  all  reports  unite  in  saying  that  for  the 
paper  in  Los  Angeles  which  is  said  to  be  present,   at   least,   ''  chronic   deviltry  " 
the  foe  of  organized  labor,  and  also  be-  will    be    quiescent    in    turbulent    San 
cause  he  was  a  member  of  the  Manufac-  Domingo, 
turers'    Association.       Mr.     Post    gives  *^ 
notice  that  he  will  sue  any  other  publisher  compulsory  Service      ^^^    inefficiency    of 
who  attempts  to  boycott  his  company.  "  I  ^^  England             ^^^  British  military 
do  not  purpose,"  he  says,  *'to  permit  labor  service   exposed   by 
unions  to  manage  my  business.      They  the  Boer  War  caused  many  rumors  of 
have  tried  it  and  failed." — The  Supreme  conscription,  but  the  measure  was  not 
Court  of  Missouri  has  decided  that  the  regarded  as   serious  politics  until  now, 
law   empowering  courts  to  punish  wit-  when  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  re- 
nesses  for  refusal  to  testify  before  the  organization  of  the  militia  and  volunteer 
State  Board  of  Arbitration  is  unconsti-  forces  have  made  a  positive  recommenda- 
tutional. — Twelve   non-union    miners   in  tion   in   favor  of  it.      The   Commission 
Colorado    were  murdered  by  means  of  proposed  that  a  force  for  home  defense 
dynamite,  a  little  after  midnight  on  the  be    raised    by    conscription,    numbering 
morning  of  the  6th,  at  the  Independence  about  350,000  men,  who  shall  serve  for 
railway     station,     near    Cripple     Creek,  one  year  in  the  ranks  and  a  few  weeks 
Having    finished    work,  fifty  men  were  annually  at  the  maneuvers  for  two  or 
standing  on  the  station  platform  waiting  three  years  afterward.    It  is  claimed  that 
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this  will  cost  less  than  the  present  system  had  been  for  18  months  on  the  table  of 
of  militia  and  volunteers,  who  are  very  the  House.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
poorly  trained  and  not  adapted  for  seri-  nine  urgency  motions  are  still  on  the 
ous  work  under  modern  conditions.  A  calendar.  The  failure  of  parliamen- 
system  of  conscription,  altho  it  would  tary  methods  seems  to  be  complete. — 
demand  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  A  great  sensation  was  caused  by  the 
able  bodied  men  of  the  country,  chosen  announcement  before  the  delegations 
by  lot,  would  require  the  enrollment  of  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Parlia- 
all  the  young  men  and  interfere  with  ments,  convened  at  Budapest  to  con- 
their  emigration  and  personal  freedom  sider  the  estimates  for  1905,  that  an 
to  a  great  extent.  It  is  said,  however,  extraordinary  appropriation  of  $18,- 
that  both  the  Unionist  and  Liberal  lead-  330,000  for  the  army  and  $15,562,500 
ers  regard  such  a  measure  as  inevitable  for  the  navy  were  asked  for.  Alto- 
in  the  near  future,  since  all  other  nations  gether,  it  is  planned  to  spend  during 
except  the  United  States  have  been  the  next  few  years  the  enormous  sum 
forced  to  adopt  it.  No  new  legislation  of  $73,750,000  for  military  purposes, 
is  needed,  since  the  King,  on  the  advice  There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to 
of  the  Privy  Council,  has  now  the  right  the  reason  for  this  great  increase  in  ex- 
to  call  upon  each  county  of  the  United  penditure  in  preparations  for  war,  but 
Kingdom  and  Ireland  for  a  certain  quota  no  explanation  is  offered  by  the  Gov- 
of  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  ernment.  The  estimates  are  partially 
thirty  for  miHtary  service  at  home  and  itemized,  but  there  are  many  millions 
at  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  tho  nowhere  else,  for  unspecified  purposes. 
This  law  is  formally  suspended  by  an  J« 
act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  closing  According  to  statements 
days  of  each  session,  but,  if  this  suspen-  .^  "  ^^  made  by  the  Government  in 
sion  act  were  omitted,  conscription  could  ^^  ^  ^  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
be  at  once  adopted.  ''  peaceful  mission  "  has  become  trans- 

•^  formed  into  a  military  expedition,  and 

.           jj          .        The     suppression    of  the  British  Empire  is  at  war  with  Tibet. 

'    .                the     strike     on     the  The  fiction  of  Chinese  suzerainty  over 

state     railroads     of  Tibet  has  been  dropped  since  the  Amban, 

Hungary  through  the  energetic  action  the  Chinese  representative  at  Lhasa,  is 

of    Count    Tisza    was    followed    by    a  not  allowed  by  the  Dalai  Lama  to  go  to 

number    of    sympathetic    strikes    and  Gyantse  to  meet  the  Mission,  altho,  ac- 

minor    riots,    but    these    were    uncon-  cording  to   English   opinion,   he   is   au- 

certed  and  futile.     The  strike  commit-  thorized  or  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  Pekin 

tee  at  Budapest  were  arrested,  and  will  Government.    The  expedition  is  not  now 

be  tried  on  the  ground  that  they  are  in  a  very  promising  position.     It  cannot 

state     officials     and     have     disregarded  retire  without  great  loss  of  prestige.   As 

their  duties.     The  penalty  for  a  public  long  as  it  remains  at  Gyantse  it  is  at  a 

officer  who  violates  his  oath  of  serv-  heavy   and   useless   expenditure  and   in 

ice  is  three  years'  imprisonment.     The  constant  danger  of  being  cut  off  from  its 

opposition   deputies   had   prepared   to  source  of  supplies  in  India  and  of  being 

attack  the  action  of  the  Premier  in  the  overwhelmed  by  hordes  of  fanatics.     If 

Chamber,    but    he     checkmated     this  it  proceeds  to  Lhasa,  which  is  the  least 

movement  by  reading  a  royal  decree  objectionable  of  the  three  alternatives, 

closing    the    session.      The    Austrian  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  Dalai 

Chamber   was   also   adjourned   at   the  Lama  or  any  other  authoritative  person 

same  time;   Dr.   von    Korber    having  will  be  found  there  to  negotiate  with, 

failed  to  enforce  parliamentary  order  and   a   British  delegation  could  not  be 

and  transact  any  business   of   impor-  left  there  unless  supported  by  a  strong 

tance.      During  the  preceding  fortnight  force   sufficient  to   protect  it  and  keep 

thirteen  sittings  were  held,  at  which  open  communications  with  India.     The 

over    400    interpellations    were    read,  Tibetans    have    refused    to    forward    to 

mostly    verbatim.       Fifty-three    votes  Lhasa    the    letter    written    by    Colonel 

were  taken  by  roll  call  and  three  ur-  Younghusband,    notifying   the    Govern- 

gency  motions  discussed,  one  of  which  ment  of  his  intention  to  advance  on  the 
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capital  unless  the  Amban  and  Tibetan  beleaguered  city  from  the  north.     There 
delegates  meet  him  at  Gyantse  by  a  cer-  have  been  almost  daily  engagements  be- 
tain  date.    A  half-battalion  of  native  in-  tween  the  Japanese  outposts  north  and 
fantry  drawn  from  the  Fortieth  Pathans  west    of     Feng-Wang-Cheng    and    the 
have  been  selected  for  service  in  Tibet,  troops  of  Cassocks  sent  out  from  Liao- 
and    other    reinforcements    will    follow  Yang  and  Mukden.     One  of  these  oc- 
them.    The  Tibetans  at  Gyantse  have  al-  curred  on  June  ist  at  a  pass  about  twen- 
most  daily  bombarded  the  British  post  ty  miles  north  of  Samaja,  and  therefore 
there,  but  practically  without  effect,  and  about   115   miles  north  of  Feng-Wang- 
they  have  not  succeeded  in  interrupting  Cheng,    where    the    Japanese    had    en- 
communications    with    India    for    more  trenched  on  a  hill  and  were  attacked  by 
than  a  few  days  at  a  time,   altho  this  five     companies     of     General     Rennen- 
would   not   be   difficult   considering  the  kamp's    Transbaikalian    Cossacks,    who 
smallness  of  the   force  and  length  and  lost  six  killed  and  22  wounded.     Both 
difficulties   of   the    route.     Three   small  sides  claim  the  victory,  but,  on  the  whole, 
cannon  were  brought  from  Lhasa  by  the  the  Russians  are  continually  falling  back, 
Tibetans  and  mounted  on   the   wall   of  as  a  few  days  before  they  were  reported 
their  fortifications  with  much  shouting,  as   having   engaged   the   Japanese   near 
blowing    of    trumpets,    and    beating   of  Kwan-Tien,  about  60  miles  northeast  of 
drums,  and,  as  soon  as  the  first  shot  was  Feng- Wang-Cheng,  and  Sarnaja  is  now 
fired,    numbers    of    the    enemy    jumped  held  by  a  strong  Japanese  garrison.    On 
upon  the  walls,   uttering  wild  cries   of  the  Liao-Tung  Peninsula  there  has  been 
defiance  in  order  to  frighten  the  enemy,  some  fighting  on  the  railroad  about  nine 
A  Maxim  was  turned  on  them  and  they  miles  north  of  Polan-Tien,  between  the 
quickly  disappeared.    The  cannon  threw  Japanese  under  General  Akkiama  and  the 
balls  weighing  3^  pounds,  but  the  fire  Eighth  Siberian  cavalry,  under  General 
was  ineffective,  and  a  sortie  by  the  Brit-  Samsonoff.    The  Russians  claim  to  have 
ish  captured  the  guns.  The  military  ineffi-  annihilated  a  Japanese  squadron  of  200 
ciency  and  cowardice  of  the  Tibetans  is  men  by  a  furious  charge  of  the  Cossacks 
well  illustrated  by  the  capture  of  Karo  with  lances.     From  Tokyo,  on  the  con- 
Pass,  which  is  16,000  feet  above  the  sea  trary,  comes  a  report  of  a  Japanese  vie- 
level    and    flanked    by    high    precipices,  tory  at  the  same  place  and  time,  in  which 
Here   1,600  of  the  natives  had  erected  the  Russian  troops  were  driven  north- 
strong  walls  and  prepared  rocks  to  be  ward  and  the  Japanese  loss  was  only  26. 
hurled  down   from  both    sides    of    the  Dalny  is  now  being  used  by  the  Japanese 
gorge.     Colonel  Brander,  with  300  men,  as  a  landing  place  for  troops  and  they 
about   two-thirds   of   the    Gyantse   gar-  are  estimated  by  the  Russians  to  have 
rison,  was  ordered  to  clear  the  pass.    He  now  about  80,000  men  on  the  Liao-Tung 
reached  the  place,  43  miles  distant,  on  the  Peninsula.     Port  Arthur  is  supposed  to 
third  day,  made  a  direct  attack  with  the  contain   20,000   to  30,000   soldiers,   and 
Pioneers,  while  a  company  of  Gurkhas  there  are  already  rumors  of  dearth  of 
climbed  a  precipice  1,200  feet  high  and  provisions  and  supplies.     The  Japanese 
outflanked  them.    As  soon  as  that  move-  have  fortified  the  hights  of  Kwan-Tung 
ment    was    accomplished    the    Tibetans  a  few  miles  from  Port  Arthur,  and  are 
fled.     Their  loss  was  over  a  hundred,  placing  siege  guns  in  position, 
while  there  were  five  killed  on  the  British  ^ 
side.                                                                                   One  of  the  first  results  of  the 

»t  Morocco        ,        .         ^  .  .         .      Tv/r 

dommant  position  m  Morocco 

Russo-Tapanese  ^"^ther  week  of  now  acquired  by  the  French  will  be  thor- 
^^g^  conflicting  rumors  ough  exploration  of  this  comparatively 
and  stringently  cen-  unknown  country,  where  there  are  large 
sored  dispatches  from  which  no  general  areas  never  visited  by  a  European  ex- 
movements  can  be  clearly  discerned.  The  plorer.  This  work  will  at  once  be  taken 
Japanese  have  been  landing  more  troops  up  energetically  under  the  superintend- 
on  the  Liao-Tung  Peninsula  and  at  ence  of  M.  Etienne,  president  of  the 
Takushan  and  approaching  Port  Arthur,  Morocco  Committee  and  representative 
and  there  is  no  proof  that  General  Kuro-  of  the  province  of  Oran,  Algeria,  in  the 
patkin  intends  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  of  which 
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he  is  one  of  the  vice-presidents.  M.  de 
Segonzac  will  complete  the  exploration 
of  the  Atlas  range,  which  has  hitherto 
been  crossed  at  only  two  or  three  points. 
The  first  number  of  the  organ  of  the 
association,  Archives  marocaines,  will 
soon  be  published.  Along  the  Algerian 
frontier  the  predatory  Moroccan  tribes 
have  been  kept  in  order  very  successfully 
by  means  of  mounted  troops  of  native 
warriors  under  French  officers  stationed 
at  a  few  well-chosen  outposts.  The  rail- 
road from  the  coast  near  Oran  will  reach 
Ben-Zireg  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
later  will  be  extended  to  Bechar  and 
Kenadso.  It  was  originally  planned  to 
run  the  railroad  south  into  the  desert  to 
the  oasis  of  Touat  in  the  direction  of 
Timbuktu  and  Lake  Tchad,  but  this  proj- 
ect is  now  temporarily  abandoned  in 
favor  of  the  more  tempting  territory  of 
Morocco  now  opened,  so  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  push  westward  toward  the  At- 
lantic through  Southern  Morocco,  where 
there  are  said  to  be  good  prospects  for 
zinc,  copper  and  lead  mines  and  perhaps 
oil  and  coal  fields.  This  southern  route 
is  expected  to  reach  ultimately  Marakesh 
and  Magador.  Northern  Morocco  will 
be  penetrated  by  the  extension  of  the 
Algerian  railroad,  now  terminating  at 
Tlemcen  to  Fez,  Mekinez  and  Rabat  and 
Mazagan,  thus  connecting  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Atlantic.  The  map  on 
page  1320  will  assist  the  reader  in  under- 
standing these  projects.  On  this  we  have 
marked  off  that  portion  of  Morocco 
which  England  stipulates  shall  never  be 
fortified  by  France,  lest  it  should  en- 
danger the  British  control  of  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar.  The  author  of  the  article, 
the  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
in  Morocco,  was  captured  last  summer 
by  the  same  bandits  who  now  have  Perdi- 
caris,  and  was  released  in  exchange  for 
16  native  prisoners  held  by  the  authori- 
ties. Mr.  Harris  has  written  to  Raisuli 
offering  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Perdi- 
caris,  but  the  offer  was  refused  on  the 
ground  that  negotiations  had  already  be- 
gun. Mr.  Perdicaris  wrote  him  on  May 
25th  that  he  and  Mr.  Varley  were  con- 
.fined  to  one  room  and  only  allowed  to  go 
out  in  the  evening :    He  says : 

"  We  are  both  in  good  health.  Raisuli  does 
his  best  for  us.  It  is  very  encouraging  to  know 
that  you  and  others  of  our  friends  are  acting 
on  our  behalf.     We   do  not  know   what   de- 


mands Raisuli  is  making,  but  he  asks  nothing 
personally  from  us,  and  my  impression  is  that 
he  wishes  to  make  it  a  purely  political  business 
and  that  he  means  no  harm  to  come  to  us." 

The  prisoners  are  in  the  mountains  with- 
in a  day's  journey  of  Tangier. — It  is  re- 
ported that  Spain  will  agree  to  the  new 
regime  on  the  following  terms,  which  will 
shortly  be  embodied  in  a  treaty  between 
these  two  Powers : 

"  The  signatory  Governments  do  not  purpose 
to  change  the  political  status  in  Morocco,  but 
to  define  their  respective  spheres  of  influence 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Anglo- 
French  treaty.  Spain  adheres  to  the  Anglo- 
French  treaty,  especially  in  regard  to  the  thirty- 
year  period  of  free  trade  and  the  prohibition 
against  the  erection  of  fortifications.  France 
recognizes  Spain's  right  to  maintain  order  in 
Northern  Morocco  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Moulouia  River  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Sebu 
River,  extending  inland  to  the  lesser  Atlas 
range  and  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Kouss 
River.  Details  of  the  boundary  shall  be  set- 
tled later.  Tangier,  Arzila  and  El  Araich  shall 
remain  free  ports." 

Muley  Ahmed,  or  RaisuH,  as  he  is  called, 
was  a  student  in  the  schools  of  the  Beni- 
Arus  until  some  twelve  years  ago,  when 
he  organized  a  band  and  began  to  levy 
tribute  on  caravans.  Now  he  aspires  to 
become  an  important  chief  among  the 
Moroccan  tribes  and  hopes  to  secure  by 
this  daring  act  of  brigandage  a  territorial 
concession.  He  is  a  descendant  of  Lalla- 
er-Raisul,  a  daughter  of  Muley  Abd-es- 
Saham  ben  Meshish,  the  venerated  ances- 
tor of  most  of  the  sherifs  of  Northern 
Morocco.  His  chief  strongholds  are  at 
Tazerout  and  at  Zinat,  between  Tangier 
and  Tetuan. 

TT,o  uo^^^«     The    main    body    of    the 
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Rebellion  German  forces,  number- 
ing about  1,800  men,  are 
now  ready  to  take  the  field  against  the 
Hereros  in  Germ.an  Southwest  Africa, 
and  the  Governor,  Colonel  Leutwein, 
will  proceed  to  Osire,  about  60  miles 
north  of  Okahandja.  From  this  point 
he  will  attack  the  natives  at  Water- 
berg,  while  another  force,  under  Major 
von  Estorff,  will  advance  upon  them 
from  Okamatangara.  Lieutenant  von 
Zulow  is  marching  from  Outyo  with 
200  men  to  a  point  north  of  Waterberg 
with  the  intention  of  attacking  them 
in  the  rear,  or  at  least  cutting  oflF  their 
retreat  toward  the  north. 
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IV.— TWO  PERILOUS  POSSIBILITIES-BRYAN  AND  HEARST 

[This  ccncludes  the  seri(*s  of  "  The  DemocraLs  and  the  Presidency."  by  «>ur  anony- 
mous Publicist.  Our  readers  will  find  this  article  as  interesting  and  illuminating  as  any 
of  its  predecessors. — Editor.] 


SEVERAL  years  ago  a  young  man 
migrated  from  Illinois  to  Nebraska, 
carrying  letters  of  introduction 
with  him.  One  of  these  was  addressed 
to  the  late  Mr.  Morton,  who  afterward 
became  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
President    Cleveland's    second    Cabinet. 

The  letter  said  that 

the  bearer  had  be- 
gun the  practice  of 
law,  but  finding  it 
slow  work  to  get 
a  foothold  in  or 
near  his  own  home, 
thought  he  would 
like  to  settle  in  a 
newer  community 
and  grow  up  with 
it.  Mr.  Morton 
took  an  interest  in 
giving  the  youth 
a  starting  chance, 
and  watched  over 
his  progress  in  a 
fatherly  way. 

But  practice  came 
as  slowly  in  the 
new  community  as 
in  the  old,  and  by 
and  by  the  young 
man  was  after  Mr. 
Morton  with  a  fur- 
t  h  e  r  suggestion. 
He  did  -not  enjoy 
the  drudgery  of 
the  law,  he  said : 
the  speech-making  was  all  he  cared  for, 
and  he  felt  that  he  had  a  gift  for  this; 
but  he  could  not  get  enough  jury  cases  to 
keep  his  talents  employed  or  his  ex- 
chequer full,  so  it  had  occurred  to  him 
that  he  might  supplement  his  regular 
work  at  the  bar  with  a  little  lecturing, 
and  wanted  to  ask  a  bit  of  friendly  advice 
on  the  subject. 

"  Probably  it  would  do  no  harm  to 
try,"  said  Mr.  Morton.  ''  What  subject 
did  you  think  you  would  lecture  about?  " 
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''  That's  just  what  puzzles  me,"  was  the 
answer.  '*  I  did  not  know  but  that  you 
might  have  some  suggestion  to  offer." 

Mr.  Morton  had  none  at  the  moment, 
but  a  few  days  later  he  hailed  the  would- 
be  lecturer.  "  Professor  Sumner,  of 
Yale,  has  just  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  new 

book,  'What  So- 
cial Classes  Owe  to 
Each  Other,'  "  said 
he.  ''  That  might 
help  your  search 
for  a  topic." 

The  young  man 
borrowed  the  book, 
and  soon  returned, 
jubilant.  "  The 
very  thing !  "  he 
exclaimed.  "  I  have 
now  my  field  and  my 
inspiration.  You 
m  u  s  t  come  and 
hear  me."  The  in- 
vitation was  a  c  - 
cepted  out  of  curi- 
osity. The  lecture 
was  mostly  an  en- 
largement of  Sum- 
ner's work,  and 
clever  enough  in 
its  way;  but  Mr. 
Morton  was  taken 
somewhat  aback 
when  he  discov- 
ered that  the  orator 
had  touched  only 
one  side  of  the  subject — what  the  rich 
man  owes  to  the  poor,  the  employer  to  the 
employed — and  had  no  intention  of  ever 
presenting  the  reciprocal  phase. 

Thus  unwittingly  did  Julius  Sterling 
Morton,  champion  of  sound  finance  and 
conservative  government,  set  William 
Jennings  Bryan  up  in  business  as  a  radi- 
cal and  reformer.  Was  the  hand  of  fate 
ever  more  manifest? 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  next  to  a  good 
voice  and  a  keen  histrionic  instinct,  what 
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has  done  most  for  Bryan's  success  in  the  issue.  Both  parties  are  clamoring-  alike 
worldly  sense  has  been  his  faith  in  him-  to  be  known  as  the  '*  friends  of  labor." 
self.  He  does  not  question  in  the  least —  Both  have  learned  to  restrain  any  im- 
he  never  has  questioned — that  he  had  a  petuous  yearnings  they  may  once  have 
mission;  and  tho  he  may  have  had  to  had  for  more  civil  service  reform, 
grope  a  while  at  first  to  discover  what  it  Neither  is  prepared  to  force  the  question 
was,  he  has  made  it  profitable  enough  of  immediate  freedom  or  permanent  re- 
ever  since  to  pay  him  for  this  period  of  tention  of  the  Philippines,  and  the  faint 
anxious  uncertainty.  It  is  no  derogation  menace  of  a  storm  over  Panama  disap- 
of  his  sincerity  that  he  has  cultivated  the  peared  with  the  first  breeze  that  brought 
art  of  turning  his  destiny  into  dollars.  He  promise  of  an  early  canal.  Narrowed 
inherits  his  assurance  from  his  father,  a  down,  therefore,  the  contest  this  year 
worthy  citizen  and  an  honest  judge  of  must  be  between  candidates  rather  than 
the  inferior  bench  of  Illinois,  who  used  parties — between  the  augury  of  a  con- 
always  to  open  his  court  with  a  prayer  servative  administration  and  the  assur- 
for  divine  guidance  in  his  rulings  ance  of  a  progressive  one. 
through  the  coming  day.  These  rulings,  How  would  Bryan's  personality  fit 
tho  rendered  in  full  faith  that  they  were  such  a  situation?  In  age  he  is  so  little 
inspired,  were  nevertheless  reversed  removed  from  President  Roosevelt  that 
again  and  again  in  decisions  of  the  Su-  nothing  but  the  harder  conditions  of  his 
preme  Court  on  appeal.  When 'his  at-  life  during  the  last  eight  years  gives  him 
tention  was  called  to  that  circumstance,  any  advantage  of  maturity,  even  in  ap- 
he  waved  the  base  inference  aside  with  pearance.  Roosevelt  meanwhile,  with  all 
the  declaration :  "  Well,  I  know  that  the  his  native  boyishness,  has  been  steadily 
Supreme  Court  is  wrong  and  God  is  sobering  in  view  and  habit  under  the 
right !  "  And  nothing  could  move  him  to  weight  of  responsibility ;  Bryan — who, 
any  other  view.  thanks  to  the  results  of  two  elections,  has 

This  will  explain  why,  in  spite  of  his  remained  his  own  master — gives  no  sign 

many  published  denials  of  his  desire  to  of    having    modified    his    radicalism    of 

run  again  for  the  Presidency,  there  are  opinion,  and  preserves  all  his  old  personal 

still  a  multitude  of  Democrats  who  look  prejudices  intact,  even  to  the  verge  of 

to  see  William  J.  Bryan  suddenly  picked  threatening  revolt  in  case  his   factional 

up  and  nominated.     Without  analyzing  foes  press  him  too  hard.     The  worst  of 

their  reasons,  they  are  simply  conscious  Roosevelt's  emergency  actions  have  pre- 

that  he  has  been  a  favored  instrument  in  sumptively  been  witnessed  already,  and 

the  hand  of  fate ;  and  what  more  natural  their  effects  distributed ;  and  the  sins  of 

that,  when  the  rival  candidates  are  tired  omission    and    commission    which    have 

out  with  their  contest  among  themselves,  been  charged  to  his  anxiety  to  succeed 

he  should  treat  the  country  to  another  himself  would  not  be  repeated  during  a 

surprise?  second  term.    Hence,  in  the  judgment  of 

Tactically    speaking,    the    Democrats  many  cautious  citizens,  a  shift  to  Bryan 

would  hardly  do  a  more  perilous  thing  now  would  be  a  flight  from  familiar  ills 

than  to  put  Bryan  to  the  front  at  this  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.    For  that 

juncture.     The  fight  of  the  coming  fall  reason  he  does  not  seem  like  a  formidable 

is  not  going  to  be  over  principles  and  candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination 

policies,  but  over  men.     The  two  great  in  these  days  of  Democratic  caution, 

parties,  instead  of  dividing  more  widely  Mr.  Bryan  looks  like  the  late  Samuel 

in    opinions,    have   been    obliterating    a  J.  Randall.    He  has  the  same  square  face, 

good  many  distinctions  that  used  to  exist,  the   same   large,   horizontal,   unindented 

Within  the  Republican  ranks  there  is  a  mouth,  the  same  broad  forehead  with  the 

strong  and  growing  sentiment  for  tariff  hair  well  trained  back  from  the  temples, 

revision,  while    with  the  upspringing  of  He  obviously  "  makes  up  "  for  Randall, 

a  new  industrial  life  in  the  South  and  his  dress  being  patterned  after  the  noted 

West   the  Democrats  have  come  to  take  Pennsylvanian.     The  only  thing  Bryan 

much  more  charitable  views  of  protec-  cannot  forgive  in  Randall  is  his  living 

tion.    The  abundant  flow  of  gold  into  the  and  dying  a  protectionist,  because  that 

treasury  and  its  rediffusion  through  the  breaks    the    spell    of   an    illusion    which 

channels  of  trade  has  killed   the  silver  otherwise  might  have  been  complete.  But 
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Randall,  being  a  man  of  action  as  well  as  for  fear  of  his  doing  something  so  in- 

speech,  had  in  him  a  heavier  quality  of  judicious  as  to  ruin  his  chances.    When, 

Presidential  timber  than  Bryan.    The  lat-  as  an  ex-standard  bearer,  he  was  looked 

ter  is  essentially  a  speaker  and  that  alone ;  to  for  advice   in  party   management  at 

in  Congress,  altho  a  marked  man  after  large,  his  plans  had  usually  to  be  over- 


From  the  Olohc  (New  York) 


his  first  ambitious  effort  in  debate,  no 
suggestion  was  made  of  his  practical  fit- 
ness for  leadership,  as  in  the  case  of 
Bailey,  of  Texas,  for  instance,  another 
young  man  with  a  good  voice  and  a  gift 
for  putting  things.  When  Bryan  plunged 


ruled;  when  the  Spanish  war  gave  him 
his  opportunity,  he  made  so  ineffective 
use  of  it  that  his  military  title  is  to-day 
a  subject  of  jest  among  his  friends;  and 
in  the  one  instance  after  the  war  when  the 
Democrats  heeded  his  counsel,  and  per- 


into  his  own  campaign  in  1896  it  is  an  mitted  the  treaty  of  Paris  to  go  through 
open  secret  that  the  management  had  to  the  Senate  with  the  idea  of  settling  the 
keep  him  constantly  under  the  lifted  rod    Philippine  question  later,  they  fastened  a 
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THE  MODERN  MEMNON. 


OE  THE  TALKING  IDOL. 


From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 


colonial  system  upon  the  republic,  and 
stripped  their  party  of  its  only  available 
issue.  In  the  character  of  a  doer  of 
deeds,  therefore,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
Mr.  Bryan  has  proved  so  large  a  suc- 
cess as  in  that  of  an  utterer  of  thoughts. 
What  he  would  have  done  in  the  Presi- 
dencv  if  confronted  with  the  crisis  caused 
by  the  destruction  of  the  "  Maine,"  or 
later  with  the  anthracite  coal  strike,  it  is 
impossible  to  guess  from  any  evidence  he 
has  furnished  us  in  the  rest  of  his  career. 
Mr.  Bryan  has  some  appreciation  of 
fun,  but  little  sense  of  humor.  The  dis- 
tinction will  be  understood  better  when  I 


explain  that  he  can  tell  an  amusing  story 
in  illustration  of  a  point  he  is  making  in 
a  speech,  whereas  his  instinct  for  seeing 
what  is  ridiculous  in  himself,  or  in  others, 
or  in  a  situation,  is  dull.  He  takes  him- 
self with  deadly  seriousness,  being  unable 
to  distinguish  between  what  is  deep- 
seated  in  his  own  nature  and  what  is 
purely  spectacular.  Were  this  not  true, 
he  could  never  have  made  use  again  and 
again  in  public  places  where  listeners 
would  remember  its  sound  and  reporters 
would  take  it  down  for  presentation  in 
print  the  simile  of  the  crown  of  thorns 
and  cross  of  gold.    I  myself  met  with  it 
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in  at  least  two  of  his  productions  before 
the  convention  season  of  1896;  I  heard  it 
at  Chicago ;  I  knew  what  was  coming 
when  he  began  the  first  clause  of  that 
fateful  passage.  And  if  I,  why  not  a 
multitude  of  others?  It  is  a  large  risk 
an  orator  runs  when  he  tries  the  same 
electric  effect  on  so  many  audiences  in 
succession. 

But  Mr.  Bryan's  self-confidence  is  su- 
preme as  well  as  sincere.  It  covers  every 
field  he  enters,  and  every  undertaking  to 
which  he  lays  his  hand  in  that  field.  A 
friend  who  called  upon  him  at  his  house 
in  Lincoln  during  the  first  campaign  de- 
scribes the  simultaneous  visit  of  a  com- 
mittee from  a  small  manufacturing  town 


in  Iowa,  to  invite  the  candidate  to  speak 
there  one  evening.  Mr.  Bryan  was  full 
of  gratified  surprise  that  so  rock-ribbed 
a  Republican  stronghold  should  show 
signs  of  conversion  in  the  midst  of  his 
campaign,  altho  it  had  turned  its  back 
upon  every  former  Democratic  nominee. 
The  committee  smiled  politely  while  they 
negotiated  for  a  convenient  date,  but 
privately  admitted  to  my  friend  after- 
ward that  their  town  had  not  changed  its 
partisan  complexion  by  so  much  as  a 
shadow  ;  all  it  wanted  was  a  '*  show,"  to 
which  the  country  ])eople  would  pour  in 
for  miles  around.  It  had  sent  for  I)ryan, 
the  most  notable  figure  of  the  summer,  as 
it  might  have  sent  for  a  trick  elephant 
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WILLIE  HEARST:— "Oh,  I'm  out  of  it  am  I?" 


From  the  J^eics-TrihunCj  Duliith,  Minn. 
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or  a  horse  with  two  heads.  His  flatter-  up  in  a  gift  for  tactics.  He  has  his  Httle 
ing  interpretation  of  the  call  was  a  pure  group  of  field  marshals  in  Congress,  and 
gratuity.  to  them,  when  any  matter  is  afoot  in 
If  William  J.  Bryan  is  a  perilous  pos-  which  he  takes  a  special  interest,  he  is- 
sibility  because  he  would  not  present  the  sues  his  orders  Qn  the  floor.  It  is  they 
contrast  with  Theodore  Roosevelt  that  who  ask  the  questions,  and  make  the  mo- 
seems  to  be  demanded  by  the  present  po-  tions,  and  do  the  talking  on  them.  He  is 
litical  exigency,  William  R.  Hearst  must  as  indifferent,  to  all  appearance,  as  any 
be  so  regarded  for  an  opposite  reason :  one  of  the  spectators ;  but  as  a  skilled 
he  does  present  a  marked  contrast  in  two  chess-player  can  dictate  moves  when 
important  particulars — his  lack  of  faith  blindfolded  and  keep  the  board  and  the 
in  himself  and  his  lack  of  faith  in  man-  men  and  the  enemy's  possible  game  in 
kind.    As  to  the  first  quality  we  have  the  his  mind  like  a  kaleidoscopic  picture,  so 


testimony  of  ex- 
p  e  r  t  interviewers 
who  have  repeated- 
ly tried  it,  that  Mr. 
Hearst  is  the  hard- 
est man  in  the 
United  States  from 
whom  to  get  a 
statement  on  any 
subject  for  publi- 
cation. This  is  not 
due  to  his  desire  to 
reserve  to  his  own 
newspapers  the 
promulgation  o  f 
his  ideas,  because 
in  some  cases  cer- 
tainly the  subjects 
suggested  have 
been  those  which 
he  would  not  dis- 
cuss in  columns 
controlled  by  him- 
self. His  closest 
friends  attributehis 
reluctance  simply  to 
shyness  and  say  that 
he  manifests  the 
same    spirit    when 
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Hearst  seems  to 
know  by  instinct 
what  is  needed  at 
each  juncture,  and 
to  whom  to  apply 
to  furnish  it.  All 
his  work  in  this 
way  is  directed  at 
forcing  the  hand 
of  the  Republican 
side  of  the  House, 
and  compelling  it 
to  take  some  stand 
which  can  either  be 
used  against  it  in 
the  coming  cam- 
paign or  is  an  ad- 
mission  of  the 
righteousness  o  f 
the  position  of  the 
Hearst  Democratic 
faction. 

Mr.  Hearst's  ac- 
tivities in  C  o  n  - 
gress,  as  in  his 
newspapers,  are 
aimed  at  giving  or- 
ganized labor  the 
largest   advantage. 


invited  to  meet  strangers  socially.     He  Measures  against  convict  competition,  for 

cannot  communicate  with  the  world  ex-  reducing  the  length  of  the  working  day 

cept  from  behind  a  breastwork  of  print,  and  the  like,  absorb  his  entire  attention, 

and  through  the  muzzles   of  pens  un-  Some  of  his  pet  schemes  would  produce 

der    his    own     command.       This     will  an  industrial  revolution  if  put  into  prac- 

doubtless  explain  why,  up  to  the  present  tice,  but  that  is  something  he  does  not 

writing,  Mr.  Hearst's  career  in  Congress  worry  about ;  he  is  there  not  to  find  diffi- 

is  adorned  by  no  speeches.     If  Mr.  Bry-  culties,  but  to  feed  the  masses  with  what 

an's     forte     is     brilliant     oratory,     Mr.  they    want,    and    to    make    William    R. 

Hearst's  is  scintillating  silence.    The  ad-  Hearst  the  idol  of  an  army  of  proteges. 
jective  is  chosen  purposely,  for  the  pub-       And  he  is  succeeding  in  this  latter  en- 

lic  is  kept  continually  on  an  anxious  edge,  deavor,  much  to  the  surprise  of  men  who 

waiting  for  the  larger  flashes  and  accom-  have  always  believed  that  workingmen 

panying  shocks  that  never  come.  of  the  higher  class  could  distinguish  eas- 

What  Mr.  Hearst  lacks  in  the  way  of  ily   between   natural   and   machine-made 

public  speaking  he  might  claim  to  make  interest  in  their  condition.    I  was  talking 
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about  this  the  other  day  with  the  most  the  soul  of  generosity,  and  a  woman  of 

intelligent  labor  leader  I  know,  a  Roose-  high  ideals.    The  son  himself  has  a  side 

velt  Republican  at  that.  so  generous  that  good  men   who  have 

**  It  is  a  fact,"  said  he,  "  that  William  worked  for  him  have  found  themselves 

R.  Hearst  is  the  Democrat  from  whom  almost  unable  to  cut  loose  from  the  asso- 

our  party  has  most  to  fear  to-day.    What  ciation.    No  one  who  has  proved  all  that 

the     workingmen    want    is     legislation,  he   represented  himself  to  be  has  ever 

They  do  not  scrutinize  the  ulterior  mo-  suffered,     I     am     told,     through     Mr. 

tives  of  the  man  who  goes  in  and  gets  it  Hearst's   ingratitude.      The  wrung  and 

for  them."  discarded  contingent  is  composed  of  men 

"  You   have  no  idea  of  his   succeed-  who  voluntarily  undertook  a  large  job 

ing?  "  with  meager  intellectual  assets,  and  failed 

'*  In  procuring  the  nomination  ?      No.  at  it.    For  these  Mr.  Hearst  has  as  little 

But  in  making  himself  so  strong  in  con-  sympathy    as    for   people    who   go   into 

vention  that  he  may  command  the  pledge  banking  with  the  capital  suited  to  an  ap- 

of  a  Cabinet  portfolio,  yes.    And  should  pie  stand.  What  they  have  is  soon  gone, 

he  ever  become  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  they  have  only  themselves  to  blame 

and  Labor,  with  both  the  investigation  when   they   drop   out.      He   buys   brain 

of  the  trusts  and  the  administration  of  fiber  as  other  merchants  buy  dry  goods 

the  labor  laws  committed  to  him,   you  and  hardware,  and  any  man  who  has 

may    look    for    some    original    develop-  proved  his  employer's  safe  reliance  for 

ments."  years  may  feel  reasonably  secure  even 

Let  no  one,  therefore,  blunder  into  sup-  after  he  has  passed  his  best  estate, 
posing  William  R.  Hearst  a  fool  because  I  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Hearst's  lack  of 
he  makes  so  little  of  his  opportunities  to  faith  in  others.  This  manifests  itself  in 
speak  directly  to  the  people.  He  is  a  his  assurance  that  money  will  buy  the 
man  of  ideas,  and  he  manages  all  his  fruit  of  any  man's  effort,  and  that  the 
newspaper  ventures,  widely  scattered  as  sole  consideration  with  most  men  is  the 
they  are  in  point  of  miles,  with  his  own  amount  they  can  command.  Some  time 
brain  and  hand.  At  the  close  of  a  day's  ago  a  young  writer  applied  to  him  for 
work,  wherever  he  may  be — in  Wash-  employment  on  his  New  York  newspa- 
ington.  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Fran-  per,  and  was  engaged  to  fill  a  position 
ciSco,  Boston — he  stands  by  the  tele-  which  would  become  vacant  at  the  end 
graphic  key  and  watches  it  tick  off  the  of  a  week,  but  in  the  interval  the  fact 
messages  in  which  he  orders  one  subject  came  to  the  attention  of  a  university 
''  featured  "  and  another  condensed  to  professor  who  had  always  taken  an  in- 
the  narrowest  span  of  space ;  this  man  terest  in  his  advancement, 
praised  for  a  great  stroke  and  that  one  "  I  am  sorry,"  said  the  good  man, 
denounced  for  a  failure ;  the  personali-  *'  that  you  should  have  chosen  that  par- 
ties in  a  rival  newspaper  fired  back  with  ticular  school  of  journalism  for  your 
interest ;  a  new  fund  started  for  some  professional  start."  And  he  proceeded 
enterprise  of  charity  or  glory ;  interviews  to  descant  upon  the  responsibility  a 
sought  with  one  and  another  person  of  journalist  owed  to  society,  the  influence 
note,  and  the  like.  He  even  occasionally  of  one  educated  youth's  example  upon 
directs  what  the  first  line  of  a  "  scare-  others  of  his  class,  the  tone  a  writer  in- 
head  "  shall  be,  or  the  closing  words  of  evitably  took  from  the  character  of  the 
an  editorial  leader.  journals  he  worked  for,  etc.    "  And  your 

Neither,   because   one   sees   here   and  untarnished    sense    of    self-respect,    my 

there  a  writer  taken  upon  his  staff,  wrung  young  friend,"  he  concluded,   "  will  be 

of  what  is  best  in  him,  and  tossed  away  worth  more  to  you,  when  you  reach  my 

like  a  squeezed  orange  when  no  longer  time  of  life,  than  all  the  salaries  an  un- 

useful,  must    it    be    inferred  that  Mr.  principled  employer  can  pour  into  your 

Hearst  is  a   heartless   taskmaster.     He  purse." 

comes  of  too  good  stock  for  that.     His  So  impressed  was  the  neophyte  with 

father  was  a  man  of  strong  character,  this  lecture  In  morals  that  he  called  upon 

self-made,  little  schooled  in  the   refine-  Mr.   Hearst  the  next  morning  and  an- 

ments  of  life,  but  kindly,  and  living  up  nounced  that  he  had  changed  his  mind 

to  the  best  lights  he  had.    His  mother  is  about  accepting  the  proffered  position. 
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The  editor  scanned  liis  face  shrewdly,  into  llic  hearts  of  his  fellows  through 
and  then  inquired  the  reason.  After  their  ears;  and,  tho  some  poor  speakers 
much  hesitancy  the  youni>-  man  told  him  have  become  Presidents,  no  party  ever 
the  whole  story,  and  started  to  leave.  forced  a  voiceless  candidate  into  the 
**  Ah !  "  said  Mr.  Hearst.  "  Be  seated  White  House.  Moreover,  entirely  apart 
a  moment,  please."  And  turning  to  his  from  an  unmentionable  class  of  personal- 
secretary,  he  added :  "  Write  a  letter  at  ities  with  which  the  campaign  is  menaced 
once  to  Professor  X.  Y.,  present  my  com-  in  the  event  of  his  nomination,  the 
pliments,  and  say  that  I  should  be  pleased  view  Mr.  Hearst  takes  of  his  fellow  man 
to  receive  from  him  a  signed  article  of  — warranted  tho  it  be  by  much  of  his 
five  hundred  words — subject  and  treat-  experience — would  stand  seriously  in  the 
ment  to  be  of  his  own  choosing — for  the  way  of  his  success,  for  the  question  in 


editorial  page  of 
next  Sunday's  pa- 
per. Inclose  check 
for  $250." 

"Now,"  he  re- 
marked, with  a 
cynical  smile,  as  he 
bade  his  caller 
good -by,  "  you  can 
see  for  yourself 
what  comes  of 
that." 

He  did.  The 
Sunday  issue  con- 
t  a  i  n  e  d  a  signed 
article,  which  gave 
the  paper  the  re- 
flection of  a  good 
man's  fame,  and 
spread  the  influ- 
ence of  his  exam- 
ple among  other 
university  profes- 
sors, and  —  did 
what  to  his  self- 
respect  ? — all  at  the 
net  rate  of  fifty 
cents  per  word ! 


WILLIAM  KANDOLPII  HEARST 


every  voter's  mind 
would  be :    Is  this 
the     proper     basis 
for  an  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of 
eighty  million  peo- 
ple, mostly  decent  ? 
After  all  else  has 
been   said   for  and 
against     the     pair 
of     ''  possibilities  " 
mentioned    in    this 
paper,   it   must  be 
admitted  that  both 
have  contributed  a 
larger    share    than 
any  other  two  men 
to   a   most   impor- 
tant phase  of  our 
country's  economic 
development.     The 
war  upon  the  trusts, 
popular     revolt 
against   a   corrupt 
alliance  between  the 
Government    and 
the  money  power, 
was  first  raised  to 


Is  it  wonderful  that  Mr.  Hearst  cata-  the  dignity  of  a  national  issue  by  Bryan, 

logs  humanity  by  its  price-marks?  It    has    been    powerfully    advanced-  by 

I  have  spoken  of  Bryan  and  Hearst  Hearst  in  his  circlet  of  new^spapers,  and 
as  perilous  possibilities.  It  seems  to  me  is  now  passing  through  the  same  sue- 
that  the  nomination  of  either  at  this  junc-  cession  of  stages  that  marked  the  war 
ture  would  be  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  upon  negro  slavery  a  half-century  ago. 
Democratic  success  for  the  next  eight  In  those  stirring  times  it  was  the  agita- 
}ears,  for  no  party  recovers  from  a  bad  tors  who  kept  the  world  thinking.  One, 
blunder  at  once.  Bryan,  who  has  fig-  an  orator,  would  dig  the  nose  of  his  re- 
ured  through  two  Presidential  terms  as  form  plow  into  the  sodden  public 
a  pleasing  speaker  lacking  the  power  to  conscience  and  turn  over  the  heavy  clods  ; 
convert  his  own  philosophy  into  success-  another,  an  editor,  drove  his  newspaper 
ful  action,  would  labor  under  the  dis-  harrow  this  way  and  that,  up  and  down, 
advantage  of  a  promise  too  long  unful-  backward  and  forward,  over  the  broken 
filled.  Hearst,  not  trusting  himself  to  earth,  every  day  crumbling  it  finer  and 
speak  at  all,  cannot  gain  his  firsf  entry  making  it  more  ready  for  the  seed.    Af- 
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ter  them,  but  only  after  them,  came  the 
cahner  rcasoner  to  sow  the  seed  and  the 
steadier  executant  to  cut  and  garner  the 
matured  crop  of  righteous  resohition.  It 
was  a  Phillips  and  a  Garrison  who  pre- 
pared, through  nnich  tribulation,  the  way 
for  the  final  triumph  of  a  Lincoln.  Had 
either  of  these  radicals  became  Presi- 
dent, who  can  say  what  would  have  haj)- 
pencd  to  the  country?  But,  on  the  other 
liand,  had  it  been  left  to  Lincoln  and  the 
statesmen  of  his  type    to  set  the  aboli- 


tion propaganda  going  or  keep  it  alive, 
might  not  the  fugitive  slave  law  have 
still  remained  an  active  statute? 

Every  man  to  his  part,  and  to  each  be 
the  credit  for  whatever  he  does  well.  In 
the  history  of  the  war  uj)on  industrial 
slavery,  tho  others  may  figure  as  the 
heroes  of  the  crowning  achievement, 
Bryan  and  Hearst,  in  spite  of  their 
idiosyncrasies,  must  rank  for  all  time  as 
leaders  of  the  first  endeavor. 


& 


Women's   Suffrage  in   Australia 

BY  LADY  HOLDER 

I  Lady  Holder  is  tlie  wilV;  oi'  Sir  Fiedi'iick  W.  Holder.  K.  C.  M.  G.,  Speaker  of  the 
Commonweal  til  nou??e  cf  Kei)icsentatives,  and  has  for  many  years  taken  an  active  part 
in  public  iife.  She  is  President  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  in  South 
Australia,  and  Australasian  l.'resident  of  the  Franchise  Department  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
— Editou.] 


rHE  women  of  South  Australia,  in 
which  State  I  live,  were  placed  in 
a  position  of  political  equality  with 
men  several  years  ago.  Accordin.s^ly 
everybody  has  become  accustomed  to  the 
arrangement,  and  it  seems  to  be  perfectly 
natural.  It  has  not  produced  any  marked 
efifect  on  female  character  or  made  any 
particular  difference  to  domestic  life.  It 
is  true  that  women  are  more  interested 
in  public  afifairs  than  they  used  to  be  and 
that  politicians  deal  more  earnestly  with 
home  and  social  questions,  but  no  neglect 
of  private  duties  on  that  accoinit  can  be 
laid  to  the  women's  charge.  We  are  well 
supplied  with  high-class  newspapers,  the 
same  sources  of  information  are  open  to 
women  as  to  men,  and  the  questions  that 
arise  are  not  by  any  means  beyond  the 
scope  of  their  intelligence.  At  election 
meetings  there  is  commonly  a  good 
sprinkling  of  women  voters  in  the  audi- 
ences. It  is  said  that  their  presence  tends 
to  prevent  disorderliness,  and  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  lady  at  any  meeting  be- 
ing rudely  treated.  Voting,  with  rs.  is 
one  of  the  simplest  things  in  the  world. 
When  an  elector's  mind  is  made  up  there 
is  less  difficulty  in  expressing  it  through 
the  ballot  box  than  in  matching  a  ribbon. 


and  the  one  act  is  not  considered  more 
un feminine  than  the  other.  Our  freedom 
has  not  developed  a  class  of  political 
women,  we  have  no  "  shrieking  sister- 
hood" as  the  result,  no  lady  candidate  has 
ever  contested  a  seat  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature, but  we  know  and  use  our  power. 
We  can  do  a  great  deal  toward  securing 
members  of  good  character  in  the  Par- 
liament and  influencing  their  votes,  and 
are  generally  content  with  the  results  of 
our  enfranchisement. 

I  have  described  the  conditions  in  my 
own  State  thus  fully  because,  tho  it  is 
one  of  the  smaller  States  in  the  Austra- 
lian Commonwealth,  in  this  matter  it  is 
further  advanced  than  most  of  the  others. 
When  federation  came  adult  suflfrage  was 
the  law  only  in  South  Australia  and 
Western  Australia ;  it  has  since  been 
adopted  in  New  South  Wales  and  Tas- 
mania, but  it  has  not  yet  been  granted, 
so  far  as  the  State  Legislatures  are  con- 
cerned, in  the  other  two.  The  Federal 
Parliament,  however,  had  to  make  its 
own  electoral  laws,  and  to  establish  uni- 
formity was  obliged  to  adopt  the  broad- 
est existing  basis,  because  the  constitu- 
tion forbade  the  outrage  and  anomaly  of 
disfranchising  persons  by  whom  some  of 
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its  members  had  been  elected.  Accord-  successful,  the  fact  that  she  received 
ingly  the  women  of  New  South  Wales,  51,497  votes  proved  that  she  had  many 
Victoria,  Queensland  and  Tasmania  were  sympathizers.  Miss  Goldstein  had  pre- 
somcwhat  suddenly  placed  in  the  same  viously  been  the  most  politically  active  of 
position  of  political  equality  so  far  as  the  the  trio,  she  worked  her  campaign  thor- 
Commonwealth  is  concerned  as  their  oughly,  and  her  experience,  therefore,  is 
South  Australian  and  West  Australian  the  most  instructive.  It  was  objected  at 
sisters.  They  were  legally  qualified  to  the  time  that  she  did  not  ally  herself  with 
act  in  the  Federal  elections  of  last  Decem-  either  of  the  great  political  parties,  but 
ber,  and  as  they  had  not  then  been  al-  her  answer  was  that  she  stood  to  protest 
lowed  a  similar  privilege  at  elections  for  against  dictation  by  the  press,  and  the 
their  State  Legislatures,  of  course  the  ticket  system  of  voting,  on  behalf  of  the 
event  produced  considerable  sensation  cause  of  women  and  children.  Her  great- 
and  wore  an  air  of  strangeness  and  nov-  est  object  was  avowedly  to  show  that 
elty.  home  interests  ought  to  be  represented 

As  there  were  only  a  few  months  be-  in  Parliament  and  by  women,  as  well  as 
tween  the  passing  of  the  franchise  law  manufacturing,  mining,  farming  and 
and  the  actual  contest,  the  political  edu-  other  interests  by  persons  who  were  en- 
cation  of  women  to  fit  them  for  their  new  gaged  in  them.  Accordingly  she  re- 
duties  had  to  be  rather  hurried.  A  num-  garded  such  issues  as  the  fiscal  question 
ber  of  political  "  leagues  "  and  ''  associa-  and  preferential  trade  as  subordinate, 
tions  "  were  formed  in  various  localities,  which,  of  course,  lessened  her  chances  of 
and  in  connection  with  them  many  ladies  success  in  a  party  struggle.  Next  to  the 
of  position,  education  and  intelligence  ren-  votes  she  received  at  its  close,  the  most 
dered  excellent  service.  The  meetings  that  significant  thing  about  Miss  Goldstein's 
were  held  and  the  literature  that  was  dis-  electioneering  work  was  the  considerate 
tributed  diffused  a  large  amount  of  in-  and  respectful  treatment  she  met  with 
formation  of  a  preparatory  character,  throughout.  Only  once  during  a  three- 
The  newspapers  gave  special  attention  to  months'  campaign  was  there  an  excep- 
the  new  class  of  voters  and  teemed  with  tion,  when,  at  the  close  of  an  address  to 
exhortations  as  to  the  way  they  should  1,^00  people,  questions  being  asked  for, 
go,  which,  tho  sometimes  contradictory,  three  were  handed  up  in  writing  which 
helped  the  general  understanding.  When  Miss  Goldstein,  having  read,  described 
the  campaign  was  entered  upon  the  can-  as  insulting  and  refused  to  answer.  She 
didates  vied  with  each  other  in  wooing  has  since  said  that  immediately  every 
the  political  affections  of  their  female  man  in  the  great  crowd  was  on  his  feet, 
constituents,  and  it  was  amusing  to  ob-  and  the  hall  resounded  with  cries  of 
serve  how  some  of  those  who  had  fought  ''  Throw  him  out !  the  cur !  Insult  a 
against  woman's  suffrage  with  all  their  woman!  the  hound!  Chuck  him  out!" 
might  tried  to  show  their  supreme  regard  But  at  her  appeal  the  incident  was  al- 
and esteem  for  the  voters  whose  rights  lowed  to  drop.  It  showed  that  the  po- 
they  had  previously  refused.  The  effect  litical  woman  who  respects  herself  may 
of  the  whole  was  that  by  the  time  polling  trust  for  protection  to  the  chivalry  of  the 
day  arrived  the  average  woman  was  men.  Miss  Goldstein  believes  more  men 
probably  as  well  prepared  and  competent  voted  for  her  than  women, 
to  discharge  her  electoral  duty  as  the  Australian  experience  has  conclusively 
average  man.  disposed   of   the   objection   that   women 

Three  women  offered  themselves  as  have-  no  aptitude  for  politics  or  interest 
candidates,  Mrs.  Martell  and  Mrs.  in  public  affairs.  They  have  proved  that 
Moore  in  New  South  Wales,  and  Miss  they  possess  both,  and  while  they  have 
Vida  Goldstein  in  Victoria.  The  candi-  no  general  ambition  or  desire  for  par- 
dature  of  the  two  former  was  not  by  liamentary  honors,  and  display  no  sex 
any  means  cordially  or  unanimously  ap-  antagonism,  they  regard  their  right  to 
proved  by  the  Women's  Association  of  vote  for  representatives  as  a  responsible 
their  own  State,  and  their  defeat  was  a  trust.  It  is  rendered  equally  clear  that 
foregone  conclusion ;  but  Miss  Goldstein  they  can  and  do  exercise  a  salutary  influ- 
was  indorsed  by  the  Victorian  organiza-  ence  on  the  political  life  of  the  country 
tion  to  which  she  belonged,  and,  tho  un-    without  sustaining  in  the  slightest  degree 
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any  of  the  injuries  or  disabilities  that 
have  been  supposed  to  follow.  They  are 
as  good  wives,  mothers  and  sisters  as 
ever,  and  better  companions  for  their 
men  folk  because  of  their  widened  inter- 
est and  the  truer  equality  in  which  they 
stand.  Many  complaints  were  made  of 
public  apathy  when  the  late  elections 
were  held,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve   that    it    was    greater    among    the 


women  than  the  men.  Meanwhile  their 
political  education  is  proceeding  in  the 
States  where  adult  suffrage  is  new  by  the 
organizations  being  kept  alive  that  took 
this  work  in  charge.  The  women  are  not 
going  to  be  regarded  as  uninformed  or 
ill-equipped,  and  future  elections  will 
show  the  result  of  their  determination 
to  intelligently  use  the  power  they  pos- 
sess. 

Kent  Town,  South  Australia. 


@ 


Growth    of   Commercialism   in   Politics 


BY  HON.  BIRD  S.  COLER 


F»RMER  Comptroller  of  New  York  City 


THE  conviction  in  the  Federal  courts 
of  a  Senator  of  the  United  States 
and  of  a  former  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  crimes  of 
which  the  plain  English  name,  or  descrip- 
tion, would  be  the  use  of  their  official 
positions  for  purposes  of  corrupt  person- 
al gain;  the  infamous  record  of  the  last 
session  of  the  New  York  Legislature  in 
passing  bills  to  enrich  individuals  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  should 
serve  to  bring  home  to  the  voters  with 
startling  and  effective  force  a  realization 
of  the  rapid  and  dangerous  growth  of  the 
spirit  of  commercialism  in  American  poli- 
tics. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  at  the  session  recently  adjourned 
carried  the  new  system  of  politics  beyond 
the  danger  line.  The  passage  of  a  bill  to 
prevent  the  city  of  New  York  from  going 
into  certain  territory  for  an  additional 
supply  of  pure  water  was  a  measure  in 
the  interests  of  a  private  corporation. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  conceal  that 
fact.  The  enactment  of  one  such  bill 
may  to  the  indifferent  observer  seem  a 
small  matter.  But  in  principle  it  was 
commercialism  in  politics  grown  bold 
enough  and  criminal  enough  to  endanger 
the  physical  life  of  the  second  city  of  the 
world  in  a  deliberate  attempt  to  force  that 
city  to  enrich  a  few  individuals. 

The  Governor  has  signed  the  measure 
and  it  is  now  law.    I  shall  not  charge  the 


Governor  with  improper  motives  or  in- 
tentions, but  he  has  placed  upon  the 
statute  books  of  the  State  the  beginning 
of  a  system  of  legislation  so  dangerous 
in  principle  that  it  should  be  fought 
through  all  the  courts  of  the  land  if  that 
course  shall  be  necessary  to  check  it  in 
time.  The  system  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion  would  imperil  every  munici- 
pality to  enrich  individuals. 

The  bill  to  which  I  refer  was  passed 
in  the  interest  of  a  private  water  com- 
pany, a  company  that  will  succeed  or  fail 
as  a  business  venture  by  the  dishonesty 
or  the  honesty  of  future  legislators.  If 
the  first  measure  in  the  interest  of  this 
corporation  can  become  a  law  without 
arousing  a  storm  of  protest  from  honest 
men,  other  and  more  dangerous  bills  in 
the  interest  of  the  company  will  be  passed 
from  time  to  time,  until  finally  the  city, 
walled  in  by  human  greed  and  political 
commercialism,  will  be  forced  to  sur- 
render to  the  new  system  and  pay  tribute 
for  its  life.  This  is  no  colored  word  pic- 
ture, no  exaggeration  whatever.  The 
commercialism  of  legislation  has  grown 
too  strong  to  be  rebuffed.  Those  who 
train  and  encourage  it  because  they  thrive 
on  it  are  always  on  the  alert.  They  know 
that  public  opinion  must  receive  a  rude 
and  sudden  shock  in  order  to  become 
thoroughly  aroused,  so  they  are  cautious 
and  at  times  slow  in  their  movements 
in  order  to  keep  the  people  quiet. 
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And  the  dang-eroiis  feature  of  the  situa- 
tion is  that  this  commercial  spirit  that 
pervades  poHtics  and  government  has 
spread  from  cities  and  villages  to  the  Na- 
tional Capitol.  It  is  everywhere  in  evi- 
dence in  some  degree  of  development. 
The  Legislature  had  just  adjourned,  af- 
ter a  session  that  v^ill  forever  remain 
notorious  in  the  political  history  of  the 
State,  when  ])ersistent  rumors  and  ac- 
cusations of  demands  for  bribes  made 
against  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Al- 
dermen forced  that  body  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  its  own  members  to  investi- 
gate the  charges,  and  the  District  At- 
torney beean  at  the  same  time  an  inde- 
pendent investigation. 

Corruption  in  politics  and  public  office 
is  undergoing  changes  due  to  evolution. 
Rapid  and  skillful  development  of  the 
system  means  danger  to  the  people  and  to 
the  public  welfare  that  is  hard  to  combat. 
The  people  may  arrest  and  convict  a 
thief,  public  or  private,  if  he  works  in  the 
open  or  by  the  old  methods.  But  per- 
sonal gain  by  the  power  of  public  office 
may  grow  behind  screens  of  respect- 
ability, custom  and  official  courtesy,  until 
the  foundations  of  honest  municipal. 
State  and  national  government  are  un- 
dermined and  endangered  before  the  peo- 
ple are  aroused. 

Following  the  Civil  War  there  was  de- 
veloped in  this  country  a  system  of  rob- 
bing municipalities,  States  and  nation  that 
was  little  better  than  the  methods  that 
prevailed  in  the  ancient  times  known  in 
history  as  the  "  Dark  Ages."  The  system 
was  plain  stealing — theft  in  the  open. 
The  end  of  the  carpet-bag  regime  in  the 
Southern  States,  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Tweed  Ring  in  New  York  City,  the  ex- 
posure of  the  Credit  Mobilier  and  the 
Star  Route  frauds  put  an  end  for  all  time 
to  the  old  methods  of  robbing  the  people 
through  the  public  treasury.  But  the 
spirit  of  getting  something  for  nothing 
was  not  crushed. 

The  survivors  of  the  wreck  of  direct 
and  flagrant  corruption  in  public  office, 
forced  to  take  time  to  reflect  and  think, 
did  not  reform.  They  made  plans  for  the 
betterment  of  the  old  methods.  They 
planned  the  system  of  commercialism  in 
politics  which  has  been  developed  until 
it  is  to-day  the  gravest  danger  that  threat- 
ens the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
and  the  subdivisions  thereof. 


Men  now  grow  rich  in  a  few  years  in 
politics  or  public  life  and  yet  believe  that 
they  are  personally  honest.  They  do  not 
take  bribes  in  cash,  but  their  votes  and 
influence  bring  about  legislation  or  offi- 
cial acts  that  benefit  the  business  or  finan- 
cial interests  of  persons  and  corporations. 
For  this  work  they  receive  stock  in  cor- 
porations perhaps,  or  advance  informa- 
tion of  financial  movements  that  enables 
them  to  make  money  easily.  This  condi- 
tion could  not  exist  without  collusion  be- 
tween the  lawmakers  and  the  men  in 
charge  of  great  business  interests.  The 
latter  are  probably  the  greater  moral 
criminals  of  the  two. 

The  exposure  of  the  St.  Louis  group 
of  ''  boodlers  "  by  Circuit  Attorney  Folk 
disclosed  the  inside  working  of  the  mod- 
ern system  of  corrupt  politics.  When 
there  are  bribe  takers  there  must  be  giv- 
ers of  bribes,  and  Mr.  Folk  soon  found 
that  the  officers  of  great  corporations  in 
St.  Louis  were  buying  legislation  and 
special  favors  over  honest  competitors. 
The  system  there  was  widespread  and  al- 
most open.  In  other  places  it  is  perhaps 
better  concealed,  but  the  principle  is  the 
same,  and  the  system  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  occasional  breaking  up  of 
a  city  or  State  ring.  It  is  too  well  estab- 
lished, too  safe  for  those  who  play  it. 

A  few  years  ago,  very  few,  a  promi- 
nent member  of  Congress  from  onp  of 
the  great  cities  went  to  his  party  leader 
at  home  and  suggested  a  policy  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  city  delegation  on  a  great 
public  question. 

"Will  it  do  any  good?"  the  leader 
asked. 

''  I  think  it  will  help  the  party,"  the 
Congressman  replied. 

''  I  don't  mean  that.  What  eflfect  will 
it  have  on  the  stock  market  ?  " 

"None." 

"  Then  do  as  you  please  about  it." 

The  party  leader  who  said  this  was 
never  accused  of  personal  dishonesty,  yet 
he  made  a  fortune  in  a  few^  years.  He 
followed  the  letter  and  spirit  of  commer- 
cialism in  politics.  The  public  welfare 
did  not  concern  him  and  he  had  no  in- 
terest in  legislation  unless  it  benefited 
trade. 

So  long  as  this  system,  in  its  eflPect  on 
legislation  and  other  official  acts,  merely 
injured  one  corporation  or  individual  for 
the  benefit  of  another  it  was  difficult  to 
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arouse  widespread  indignation  or  pro- 
test. But  new  conditions  have  developed 
that  should  speedily  stir  public  opinion  to 
the  stage  of  action.  Legislatures  now  rob 
great  cities  of  important  rights  for  the 
beneit  of  corporations  and  individuals. 
In  brief,  the  growth  of  commercialism 
has  reached  the  danger  point.  It  is 
poisoning  the  lifeblood  of  politics  and 
government,  and  it  is  sapping  the  vitality 
of  sane  and  safe  public  opinion. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  article  it  is  not 
possible  to  go  into  details  of  all  the  recent 
State  legislation  that  was  based  solely  on 
private  gain  and  the  advancement  of  the 
system  of  commercial  politics.  The  story 
of  the  hideous  scandals  in  the  Post-Office 
Department  is  still  fresh  in  the  public 
mind.  Every  intelligent  voter  in  the 
State  of  New  York  knows  that  the  bulk 
of  the  larger  work  of  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature  was  in  the  interest  of  pri- 
vate capital,  not  for  the  public  welfare. 
The  same  conditions  prevail  in  other 
States.  The  "boodlers"  of  St.  Louis,  ex- 
posed by  Mr.  Folk,  were  merely  better 
organized,  bolder  and  dealt  in  larger 
sums  than  their  comrades  or  imitators  in 
other  cities.  The  system  is  everywhere 
the  same.  It  permeates  every  State  and 
city  government  to  some  extent,  and 
it  recent  growth  at  the  National  Capitol 
has  in  a  measure  startled  the  country. 

A  few  years  ago  a  member  of  Congress 
in  his  first  term,  a  man  who  had  served 
in  the  Legislature  of  his  State,  said  to  a 
friend : 

"  I  don't  like  the  game  in  Washington. 
Do  you  know  a  Congressman  gets  only 
his  salary  ?    When  I  was  in  the  Legisla- 


ture there  was  always  some  business  on 
the  side." 

Had  the  man  who  made  this  statement 
been  able  to  serve  two  or  three  more 
terms  he  might  have  sold  something  to 
the  Post-Office  Department.  Commer- 
cialism in  politics  has  in  recent  years 
grown  faster  than  the  tariff  promoted  ex- 
port trade  of  the  country.  To-day  there 
is  "  business  on  the  side  "  wherever  there 
is  power  to  legislate  for  private  indi- 
viduals or  corporate  interests. 

The  remedy  for  this  dangerous  and 
deplorable  condition  of  American  politics 
and  legislation  is  simple,  but  its  applica- 
tion is  a  slow  and  difficult  process.  The 
remedy  is  publicity  and  aroused  public 
opinion.  The  people  must  act  as  well  as 
watch,  and  they  need  to  watch  all  the 
time.  When  public  attention  is  attracted 
to  the  National  Capitol  by  a  scandal  there 
the  commercial  spirit  in  a  State  Legisla- 
ture becomes  active.  When  the  public 
spirited  citizens  of  a  great  city  are  busy 
watching  a  Governor  and  a  Legislature, 
their  local  authorities  may  be  secretly 
planning  vast  commercial  deals  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  local  taxpayers.  When  na- 
tional attention  is  directed  to  foreign  wars 
or  other  great  events,  then  comes  the  har- 
vest time  of  those  engaged  in  commercial 
politics.  The  system  cannot  be  destroyed 
or  seriously  checked  by  changing  political 
parties  or  disrupting  them.  Let  every 
honest  voter  take  an  active  personal  in- 
terest in  politics  and  public  affairs  every 
day  in  the  year.  That  is  the  remedy  for 
the  system  that  is  rapidly  making  legisla- 
tion and  government  matters  of  barter 
and  sale. 

New  York  City. 
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BY  N.  O.  NELSON* 

[Mr.  Nelson's  last  article  in  The  Independent,  in  which  he  described  his  home  for 
consumptives  in  the  Western  desert,  and  invited  all  who  wished  to  como  and  live  on  it. 
excited  a  great  deal  of  interest  among  our  readers.  Mr.  Nelson  tells  us  the  article  "  has 
already  cost  me  $500  or  more  to  malie  room  for  The  Independent's  patients,  and  no 
telling  when  it  will  stop."  The  following  article  tells  of  the  recent  progress  at  his  home 
village  of  Leclaire,  where  for  the  past  few  years  he  has  furnished  to  all  American  man- 
ufacturers an  example  of  how  an  employer  should  treat  his  employees. — Editor.] 

A    FEW  years  ago  you  asked  me  for  lot,  it  is  a  good  place  to  live  in,  but,  after 

an   account   of   Leclaire,  and    I  all,  we  are  simply  folks. 

gave  it.     I  will  now,  of  my  own  Now  for  the  progress.     We  have  an 

accord,  report  progress.  Industrial  School;  perhaps,  as  we  teach 

Leclaire,  your  old  readers  will  remem-  collegiate  learning  and  do  actual  labor, 

ber,  and  the  new  ones  must  be  told,  is  a  we  should  call  it  a  Working  College — 

factory  village  where  the  proprietor  and  half-day  study  and  half-day  work,  four 

workmen  live  neighbors  and  enjoy  to-  and  half  hours  each,  pupils  and  teachers 

gether   the   common  pleasures,   such   as  alike.    The  work  pays  (more  or  less)  for 

lectures,     bowling,     dancing,     skating ;  the  schooling  and  the  living.    Some  years 

where  their  children  grow  up  on  even  ago  I   talked   this  project  over   with   a 

terms,    knowing    no    class    distinction ;  prominent  educator.    He  assured  me  that 

where  there  is  plenty  of  room,  the  homes  parents  would  not  send  their  children  to 

*'  owned,"  the  streets  and  public  grounds  school  to  work ;  they  wanted  their  whole 

kept  out  of  the  "  profits,''  and  where  there  time  devoted  to  education ;  neither  would 

is    no    saloon,    no    police,    no    rules    or  the  pupils  consent  to  do  actual  productive 

"  don't  "  signs,  and  no  boss.    We  are  free  labor.      The  P.  E.  was  mistaken.      The 

and  natural  folks,  not  perfect,  but  we  be-  parents  are  anxious  to  have  work  learned 

have  in  a  neighborly  and  orderly  way.  and  also  to  have  the  self-support.     The 

Leclaire  is  a  suburb  of  Edwardsville,  boys  take  hold  of  work,  the  commonest 
111.,  which  is  its  post-office  and  railroad  kinds,  with  as  much  interest  and  effi- 
station,  eighteen  miles  from  St.  Louis,  ciency  as  they  do  the  studies — not  quite 
We  have  125  acres  of  high,  rich  Illinois  so  much,  we'll  admit,  as  baseball  or  foot- 
prairie  land,  on  which  we  have  factories  ball  or  dancing.  The  age  requirement  is 
employing  250  men,  school-house  and  sixteen  and  over  for  non-residents,  tho 
hall,  a  bowling  alley  and  billiard  room,  we  make  exceptions ;  for  residents,  thir- 
a  ball  campus,  a  lake  and  homes — not  teen  to  fourteen  and  over.  We  make  no 
mere  houses — homes  that  are  built  on  educational  requirement,  and  therefore 
third  acre  plots,  filled  out  with  lawn,  have  much  personal  teaching  and  a  large 
flowers,  shrubbery,  fruit  trees  and  proportion  of  teachers.  As  we  do  not 
kitchen  gardens.  We  have  lectures  and  design  to  prepare  for  college  or  confer 
concerts  throughout  the  winters.  degrees,  but  develop  character  and  intel- 

Do  not,  gentle  reader,  take  this  for  a  ligence  and  capacity,  we  allow  consider- 

description  of  Elysium.     These  material  able  choice  in  studies.      The  languages 

and  intellectual  conditions  are  here.  Con-  and    mathematics    and    stenography   are 

ditions  have  a  marked  influence  on  char-  favorites,  but  for  educational  more  than 

acter  and  some  influence  on  happiness,  utilitarian    values.      We    do    not    allow 

but  don't  ever  forget  that  the  Kingdom  many  studies,  rarely  more  than  three  or 

of  God  is   within,   that  a  multitude  of  four.     Because  we  are  working  students 

Things  never  make  happiness.    In  a  com-  and  teachers,  we  start  as  the   factories 

mon  sense  way  Leclaire  gives  the  oppor-  start,  at  7  o'clock,  and  quit  at  12.     The 

tunities — the  men,  women  and  children  afternoon  work  starts  at  i  and  quits  at 

must  use  them.    They  have  used  them  to  5.     We  work  Saturdays,  quitting  at  4. 

good  advantage;  the  children  are  a  fine  It  will  require  a  leap  of  the  imagination 
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from  the  conventional  school  week  of  25 
or  30  hours  to  the  working  week  of  54 
hours,  but  there  is  nothing  hard  about 
it.  All  healthy  and  industrious  working 
people  are  up  and  around  and  doing 
something  by  7,  and  we  are  of  that  class 
and  intend  to  remain  so.  Our  forenoon 
pupils,  the  oldest,  have  but  30  hours  a 
week  of  school  work,  and  the  afternoons, 
the  younger,  only  23.  In  the  other  half 
day  they  get  full  relief  in  the  exercise 
of  work.  It  is  the  same  with  the  teach- 
ers. The  work  is  in  the  factories  and  on 
the  farm  and  house  building,  when  the 
weather  permits.  The  first  thing  is  to 
learn  to  work,  work  at  any  regular  pro- 
ductive labor.  There  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  playing  at  making  things, 
or  making  artistic  samples  and  curios, 
and  doing  the  plain  labor  in  creating  the 
material  for  use  that  the  world  needs. 
An  atmosphere  of  unreality  pervades  the 
making  of  things  for  mere  practice  in 
dexterity.  The  dexterity  gained  in  pro- 
ductive work  when  joined  with  daily  in- 
tellectual activity   will,  in  a  natural  way, 


develop  whatever  artistic  capacity  the 
student  possesses.  It  is  a  mere  conven- 
tional caprice  that  classifies  into  mechan- 
ics and  artisans  and  artists,  that  puts  a 
premium  on  the  artistic  and  a  ban  on 
the  useful.  A  cornfield  is  as  beautiful  as 
a  poppy-field,  a  well  made  quartered  oak 
bookcase  is  as  artistic  as  a  Corot  picture 
or  a  Wedgewood  vase.  When  we  read 
the  innumerable  and  contradictory  ver- 
sions of  what  beauty  is,  we  realize  how 
conventional  it  is.  We  must  form  our 
own  standards  of  beauty  and  also  our 
own  judgment  upon  its  relative  value,  in 
comparison  with  utility  and  proportion 
and  virtue  and  other  life  elements.  The 
common  life  of  the  common  people,  so 
universally  extolled  by  the  great  Sages 
and  the  great  Publicists,  has  not  thriven 
upon  Art,  but  upon  the  common  virtues 
and  the  utilities  and  nature's  beauty. 

Introduce  the  young  mind  and  heart  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  intrinsic  beauties 
of  form  and  color  when  going  hand  in 
hand  with  nature  and  with  the  common 
life  and  there  will  be  a  spontaneous  ad- 
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vance  toward  honest  ideals  of  art  as  ap- 
prehended by  each  individual.  So  far  as 
the  "  cultural  value "  is  concerned,  no 
one  element  or  influence  in  a  school  cur- 
riculum will  go  so  far  as  knowing  how 
to  do  things  and  doing  them.  I  recently 
heard  President  Eliot  say  in  approval  of 
the  course  of  study  of  certain  new  High 
Schools  that  shop  work,  drawing  and 
music  were  surpassingly  valuable  toward 
making  an  educated  man  or  woman. 
Such  a  one  is  prepared  to  do  a  full  part 
in  the  pleasures  as  well  as  the  work  of 
life. 

All  of  these  we  have  in  our  school,  and 
somewhat  more.  We  have  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  bowling,  tennis,  skating  and 
social  parties.  We  have  the  popcorn  and 
peanuts  that  we  have  ourselves  grown 
and  prepared.  We  have  trips  to  St.  Louis 
to  the  Art  Museum,  the  World's  Fair, 
the  great  newspaper  plants. 

The  work  that  is  done  has  the  "  cul- 
tural "  quality  of  being  real  and  serious, 
in  full  connection  with  orderly  routine 
that  produces  the  world's  material  sup- 
plies, alongside  of  men  who  know  how. 

The  first  lesson  is  to  learn  to  work,  to 
do  it  in  a  regular  and  methodical  and 
efficient  way.  We  need  to  redeem  men  in 
advance  from  the  great  army  of  incom- 
petents. It  is  a  great  army,  as  every  em- 
ployer knows  and  every  charity  worker 
and  prison  official.  The  man  or  woman 
who  can  do  something  or  several  things 
well  is  rarely  out  of  employment,  and 
this  holds  good  from  the  employments 
of  the  multitude  to  those  of  the  advanced 
specialists,  whether  manual  or  mental. 

The  second  lesson  is  to  select  a  voca- 
tion and  work  into  it.  A  youth  learns 
something  of  his  powers  and  also  his 
privileges  when  he  exercises  choice  of 
work.  This  choice  of  the  immediate 
work  is  commonly  shaped  by  his  taste 
and  learning  as  to  his  life  vocation.  As 
he  proceeds  this  first  choice  will  often  be 
modified  and  sometimes  reversed.  Not 
only  will  his  work  and  his  studies  de- 
velop new  capacities  and  tastes,  but  the 
**  crltural  "  element  of  the  school  will  de- 
velop new  ideals.  These  capacities  and 
ideals  must  be  met  with  open  arms,  there 
must  be  wide  open  opportunity  ahead, 
always,  however,  joined  with  labor.  This 
school  is  founded  on  useful  labor  and  at 
no  stage  will  this  be  abandoned.  If  we 
should    adopt    a    motto    or    principle    it 


would  be  "  No  true  culture  without 
labor." 

Our  pupils  have  come  from  Colorado, 
Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  They 
board  in  a  house  matronized  by  one  of 
the  teachers.  Plain  living  and  plenty  of 
it ;  not  much  evening  study,  five  hours  is 
enough  for  the  whole  day.  How  com- 
monly do  pupils  detest  school  because 
their  heads  are  crammed  with  abstract 
nothings  and  their  bodies  are  cramped 
when  they  want  to  be  in  motion.  We 
have  physical  culture  exercise  and  sing- 
ing class  in  middle  of  forenoon,  singing 
Wednesday  evening,  with  a  short  dance ; 
singing  Sunday  afternoon,  with  stories 
told  from  Tolstoy  or  originals ;  bowling 
Saturday  nights,  and  an  hour's  dancing. 
At  all  of  these  functions  the  teachers  are 
present  and  more  or  less  of  the  Leclaire 
young  folks.  On  Thursdays  a  neighbor- 
ing physician  lectures  on  the  body  and 
its  functions,  common  sense  information 
in  plain  and  simple  English  of  foremost 
value  to  the  pupils  and  teachers  and  visit- 
ors. Some  lectures  we  have  on  political 
economy — not  of  the  strictly  orthodox 
kind,  rather  of  the  Ruskin  and  Morris 
and  applied  kind. 

On  the  farm  of  85  acres  we  raise  crops 
of  eatables  for  our  own  use  and  some  to 
sell.  We  build  houses  for  the  school  and 
for  Leclaire  families.  The  teachers  and 
I  take  a  nearly  full  part  in  this  labor. 
Doubtless  you  think  it  revolutionary  for 
highly  educated  teachers  and  a  capitalist 
of  many  affairs  to  labor,  and  do  it  in  ear- 
nest— make  things  for  use.  But,  really,  it 
is  quite  natural  and  enjoyable.  As  exer- 
cise, it  is  better  than  golf  or  walking;  as 
relaxation,  it  is  better  than  whist,  chess 
or  books ;  as  education,  it  is  better  than 
text-books.  The  pupils  and  teachers  arc 
there  together  as  equals,  the  motive  of 
the  labor  is  rationalized,  the  monotony  of 
it  is  turned  into  almost  playful  emrlation. 

Mv  daughter  is  going  into  flower 
growing  as  a  business,  and  such  of  the 
girls  as  prefer  this  outdoor  labor  \y\\\  join 
her.  Not  all  will  prefer  cooking,  sewing, 
cmhroidery  and  millinery. 

With  our  4^  hours  a  day  of  produc- 
tive labor  we  should  make  our  living  and 
expenses,  which  includes  travel  and  art 
and  literature  and  recreation.  If  a  day 
of  eight  hours  or  less,  with  fair  distribu- 
tion and  no  parasites,  will  yield  a  proper 
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living  for  a  family  and  proper  public 
expenses,  then  our  singles,  when  fairly 
broken  in,  should  easily  make  a  good  liv- 
ing and  school  expenses  in  a  43^ -hour 
day.  To  get  away  from  dependence, 
away  from  endowments  with  "  tainted 
money,"  away  from  the  makeshift  and 
menial  devices  for  working  through  col- 
lege, is  among  our  chief  aims.  The 
working  and  educational  "  plant  "  may 
well  be  supplied  by  those  who  have  gone 
before;  the  self-contained  university  of 
working  students  and  teachers  should 
then  be  easily  self-supporting.  Toward 
this  the  "  Art  "  of  doing  without  is  an 
essential.  To  the  high-soaring  athletic 
undergraduates  on  $2,500  a  year  our  liv- 
ing would  be  ascetic  and  contemptible ; 
to  the  Scotch  student,  with  his  oatmeal 


porridge  and  homespun,  it  would  seem 
affluent,  if  not  sybaritic.  The  "  Art  "  and 
the  ethic  of  doing  without — doing  with- 
out the  superfluous  and  injurious — needs 
teaching  by  example  and  text.  The  com- 
mercial school  teaches  "  wants  " — the 
more  wants  the  more  business,  and  the 
more  profits  and  mansions  and  sky- 
scrapers. Esthetics  is  inoculated  with 
the  commercial  virus.  Cost  and  rarity 
and  exclusiveness  are  dominant  elements 
in  Art  judgments.  We  prefer  the  ideals 
of  the  spirit,  the  joys  of  mind  and  heart 
which  are  indifferent  to  the  profusion  of 
the  table  or  the  wardrobe  or  the  apart- 
ment. Neither  ascetic  nor  sybaritic,  we 
are  firm  believers  in  simplicity  and  in  the 
necessity,  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of 
labor. 

Leclaire.  III. 
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The    Last    Survivor^ 

BY  E*  HANNAFORD 

[A   press   dispatch   suggests  that   the  last  surviving  Union  veteran  will  still  be  living  in  1950.] 


The  last  survivor!    Ah,  v^rho  knows 

What  name  shall  heir  that  lonely  fame? 
Enough  to  know  he  was  of  those 
Who,  when  the  call  of  country  came, 
Went  forth  and,  'mid  war-smoke  and  flame. 
Followed  the  flag. 
The  dear  old  flag, 
The  starry  emblem  of  the  free. 
And  did  his  part, 
With  dauntless  heart. 
To  bear  it  on  o'er  land  and  sea. 

Unguessed  he  mingles  with  the  throng 
Of  young  and  old,  of  grave  and  gay. 
His  years  a  vista  growing  long, 
Till  far  it  seems — how  far  away ! 
When  grappling  hosts  of  blue  and  gray 
Surged  round  the  flag, 
The  dear  old  flag, 
And  that  proud  emblem  of  the  free, 
All  blood-besprent, 
Still  forward  went 
In  line  that  stretched  from  sea  to  sea. 

♦  Copyright,  1904,  by  E.  Hannaford. 


Ah,  youth  was  strong  and  hope  was  high 
When  first  he  donned  the  Union  blue: 
Of  comrades  then  how  many  lie 
On  fields  which  sealed  devotion  true. 
While  grandly  o'er  the  torn  ranks  flew 
The  starry  flag. 
The  dear  old  flag. 
The  glorious  emblem  of  the  free. 
As  still  it  waves 
Above  their  graves. 
In  peace  unvexed  from  sea  to  sea. 

And  year  by  year  the  comrades  left. 

They  count  more  few  and  fewer  still; 
Yet  in  the  shortening  line,  bereft 
Of  more  and  more  who  charged  the  hill 
Or  marched  the  plain,  how  high  the  thrill 
That  greets  the  flag. 
The  dear  old  flag. 
The  starry  emblem  of  the  free. 
When  o'er  his  head 
Its  folds  outspread, 
God's  benison  on  land  and  sea. 

Springfield,  Ohio 
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Morocco     and     the     Anglo-French 

Agreement 

BY  WALThR  B.  HARRIS,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

[The  United  States  is  now  threatening  Morocoo  with  the  largest  fleet  which  has 
ever  assembled  lor  such  a  purpose  at  a  European  port,  and  Rear  Admiral  Chadwick  has 
recognized  the  dominant  influence  of  France  in  Morocco  by  calling  upon  the  French  Gov- 
ernment for  aid  in  securing  the  release  of  an  American  citizen  held  for  ransom  by 
bandits.  The  following  article  explains  the  condition  of  affairs  in  that  disturbed  coun- 
try and  gives  the  terms  of  the  recent  treaty  which  will  result  in  bringing  this  ancient 
Moorish  kingdom  under  the  control  of  a  civilized  power.  The  author  of  the  article  is 
the  London  Tim^s  correspondent  in  Morocco,  and  is  a  very  well-known  traveler,  explorer 
and   author. — F^ditou.] 


ONE  of  the  most  important  results 
of  the  agreement  between  Eng- 
land and  France  will  be  the  open- 
ing up  of  Morocco.  For  centuries  the 
Moors  have  managed  to  keep  their  coun- 
try closed  to  all  the  world,  and  even  to- 
day, with  the  exception  of  a  few  con- 
sular officials  and  a  dozen  or  so  mission- 
aries, there  are  no  European  residents 
living  in  the  interior.  At  Tangier,  which 
is  the  diplomatic  capital  of  the  empire, 
the  representatives  of  the  foreign  Pow- 
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ers  reside,  including  a  Consul-General 
for  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
result  of  this  exclusiveness  has  been  that 
the  country  has  never  progressed.  It 
remains  to-day  in  the  same  state  of  self- 
contented  ignorance  as  existed  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  actually  is  far  more  back- 
ward than  it  was  when,  after  their  ex- 
pulsion from  Spain,  the  Moors  returned 
to  Morocco,  bringing  with  them  the 
remnants  of  their  arts  and  learning.  The 
great  universities  of  Fez  and  Marakesh, 
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renowned  even  in  the  capitals  of  Eu- 
rope as  seats  of  learning,  have  become 
the  merest  echo  of  their  former  selves, 
and  to-day  are  remarkable  only  as  the 
hotbeds  of  intrigue  and  fanaticism,  the 
centers  from  which  the  educated  Moors 
— if  such  an  expression  can  be  used — ■ 
disseminate  their  ideas  and  their  sedition 
among  the   impressionable   tribesmen. 

The  population  of  Morocco  is  bound 
together  by  no  ties  of  patriotism,  the 
whole  system  of  the  country  being  tribal, 
and  it  would  take  a  great  effort  to  call 
together  the  various  tribes  to  wage  war 
upon  outsiders.  A  sudden  fear  that  their 
policy  of  centuries — the  policy  of  ex- 
clusiveness — was  likely  to  be  forcibly 
broken  down  by  ''  infidel  "  Christians, 
and  that  their  religion,  a  strict  form  of 
Mohammedanism,  would  accordingly  be 
interfered  with,  might  be  sufficient  to  stir 
the  population  to  a  ''  Holy  War,"  but 
even  if  such  an  improbability  came  about 
quarrels  would  speedily  break  out  be- 
tween the  various  tribes,  and  anarchy 
prove  the  result. 

A  natural  and  highly  commendable  de- 
sire to  adjust  the  outstanding  questions 
of  England  and  France  has  not  been 
the  sole  cause  of  the  breaking  up  of  an 


old  empire  which  has  successfully  with- 
stood the  introduction  of  civilized  meth- 
ods for  so  long.  There  were  also  in- 
ternal considerations,  and  these  internal 
considerations  threatened  danger.  The 
present  Sultan  of  Morocco,  Mulai  Abdul 
Aziz,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1894,  is 
a  young  man  of  only  some  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  He  was  always  spoken  of 
l)y  his  father  as  the  member  of  his  fam- 
ily who  he  desired  should  succeed  him 
upon  the  throne,  for  the  succession  does 
not  necessarily  pass  to  the  eldest  son. 
In  this  case  the  Sultan  has  certainly  one 
brother  older  than  himself,  if  not  more. 
Ascending  the  throne  as  a  young  boy,  he 
passed  immediately  into  the  tutelage  of 
a  powerful  Vizier,  Si  Ahmed  ben  Musa, 
who  kept  the  youthful  sovereign  in  the 
background  and  ruled  the  country  in  his 
name.  Cruel,  greedy  of  gain,  and  con- 
servative as  he  was,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  Si  Ahmed  held  the  country  together 
in  times  of  great  difficulty.  In  1901  he 
died,  and  the  Sultan  emerged  from  the 
palace — an  unknown  quantity — to  take 
upon  himself  the  reins  of  Government. 
It  was  soon  apparent  that  he  was  a  youth 
of  considerable  intelligence,  but  weak  in 
his  decisions.     He  at  once  showed  pro- 
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clivities  toward  the  inventions  and  dis-  of  course,  France  abandoning  them.  In 
coveries  of  civiHzation.  There  were  return  England  withdrew  all  opposition 
many  men  about  him  who  recognized  to  the  French  Government  taking  in 
that  an  easy  method  of  gaining  his  favor  hand  the  reorganization  of  the  finances, 
was  by  pondering  to  his  tastes,  altho  army  and  administration  of  Morocco, 
these  tastes  threatened  danger  by  in-  provided  such  rights  as  British  subjects 
curring  the  adverse  criticism  of  his  possessed  in  the  country  should  be  re- 
fanatical  subjects.  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz  spected,  and  the  form  of  Moorish  Gov- 
filled  his  palace  with  every  kind  of  Eu-  ernment, — in  fact,  the  "  status  quo," — 
ropean  luxury  and  invention.  Electric  should  not  be  altered.  By  the  "  favored 
lighting  and  photography  took  his  fancy,  nations  "  clause  of  International  Law 
and  he  spent  large  sums  of  money  on  these  provisos  extend  to  the  subjects  of 
both.  So  keen  was  the  competition  all  and  every  Power.  The  task  that 
among  his  entourage  to  remain  in  favor  t  ranee  has  set  herself  is  no  easy  one,  for 
by  supplying  him  with  new  toys  that  his  she  has  specifically  agreed  to  restore  or- 
commission  agents  invented  a  hundred  der  in  Morocco.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
methods  of  pleasing  him,  while  at  the  her  civilizing  influence — she  has  given 
same  time  filling  their  pockets.  Cameras  examples  of  it  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
of  gold,  automobiles  and  motor  cars  and  she  has  had  a  vast  experience  in  deal- 
— in  a  country  where  there  are  no  roads  ing  with  Arab  Mohammedans,  both  in 
— wild  beasts,  and  every  kind  of  extrava-  Algeria  and  Tunis — yet  it  is  no  easy  mat- 
gance  were  ordered  from  Europe  and  ter  to  restore  order  in  and  reorganize  a 
dispatched  to  the  court.  The  fortune  country  which  is  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
left  by  his  father,  the  confiscated  savings  especially  when  the  population,  from  the 
of  the  dead  Vizier,  the  very  revenues  of  highest  to  the  lowest,  objects  to  being  '*re- 
the  country,  were  spent  on  every  kind  of  organized,"  and  is  quite  content  to  con- 
unsuitable  and  useless  luxury.  The  tinue  living  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  That 
fanaticism  of  the  people  was  aroused,  and  the  Sultan  and  his  Government  will 
in  the  autumn  of  1902  rebellion  broke  acquiesce  in  the  French  proposals  there 
out.  An  army  was  hurriedly  called  to-  can  be  little  doubt,  tho  there  is  as  little 
gether,  but  the  Sultan's  entourage  con-  doubt  that  they  look  upon  this  interven- 
sisted  of  men  of  no  capacity,  whose  one  tion  with  no  small  feeling  of  dislike.  But 
object  was  to  continue  making  money,  the  fact  that  the  court  has  granted  its 
The  rebellion  increased,  the  horde  of  acquiescence  to  the  scheme  is  only  the 
tribesmen  which  in  Morocco  is  called  an  very  beginning  of  matters.  The  want 
army  was  defeated,  or,  rather,  fled  at  the  of  money,  at  present  painfully  felt  at  the 
sight  of  the  rebels.  The  treasury  was  capital,  will  be  met  by  a  loan  from  the 
emptied  and  money  was  borrowed  in  Banque  de  Paris  et'  Pays  Bas,  and  this 
England,  France  and  Spain,  and  spent  will  tend  to  soothe  the  Viziers,  whose 
uselessly.  The  Sultan  could  only  pay  the  salaries  have  not  been  paid  for  a  long 
interest  on  his  foreign  loans  by  raising  time.  But  the  general  population  will 
further  moneys.  His  checks  drawn  on  have  no  share  in  this  money,  and  there- 
the  custom  houses  could  not  be  paid,  and  fore  the  loan  will  not  soothe  their  feel- 
still  the  rebellion  continued.  The  state  ings ;  on  the  contrary,  the  stipulation  that 
of  affairs  became  a  veritable  anarchy,  and  the  custom  houses  are  given  as  guarantee 
the  Morocco  question  loomed  to  the  will  increase  their  distrust,  both  of  their 
fore.  It  was  at  this  precise  time  that  the  own  Government  and  of  the  French, 
visit  of  King  Edward  to  Paris  and  Presi-  That  France  will  move  very  slowly  is 
dent  Loubet's  return  visit  to  London  had  quite  certain.  There  will  be  no  imme- 
brought  about  the  good  relations  which  diate  attempt  to  open  up  Morocco;  on 
so  happily  exist  nowadays  between  Eng-  the  contrary,  the  French  Government  will 
land  and  France.  It  was  decided  to  in-  refuse  to  grant  facilities  for  any  enter- 
clude  the  question  of  Morocco  in  the  list  prises  which  may  render  too  apparent 
of  matters  to  be  dicussed.  France  pos-  the  hand  of  the  "  infidel  "  Christian.  A 
sessed  in  Egypt  certain  rights  which  she  commencement  will  be  made  with  the 
so  used  as  to  cause  constant  difficulty  to  finances.  The  Sultan's  creditors, — many 
the  Egyptian  Government.  It  was  de-  and  clamoring, — will  be  paid.  The  for- 
cided  to  readjust  these  rights,  without,  eign  loans — a  million  sterling  altogether 
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— will  equally  be  settled,  and  France  will 
remain,  as  her  position  entitles  her,  the 
sole  creditor.  Instructors  will  be  sent  to 
drill  the  troops,  for  in  spite  of  the  statis- 
tics in  European  almanacs  and  such  like, 
the  Moorish  army  does  not  exist.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  Maxim  guns,  and 
no  one  to  fire  them.  Needless  to  say  that 
these  Maxims  formed  part  of  the  goods 
brought  to  Fez  by  the  Sultan's  commis- 
sion agents.  One  consignment  of  thirty- 
six  arrived  within  the  course  of  a  very 
few  months !  Probably  the  chief  instruc- 
tors will  be  French  officers,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  France  will  make  use 
of  her  Algerian  subjects,  coreligion- 
ists of  the  Moors,  and,  therefore, 
less  likely  to  excite  ill  feeling  and 
jealousy.  It  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  any  attempt  will  be  made 


some  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its 
possibilities,  and  he  has  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  he  believes  that  French  in- 
tervention in  Morocco  will  mean  a  large 
increase  of  trade  for  all  nations  and  all 
peoples.  The  manufacturers  will  send 
their  goods  with  more  confidence  than 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  and  the 
absurd  restriction  on  trade  will  be  grad- 
ually removed.  Harbor  improvements 
and  means  of  communication  inland,  both 
badly  needed,  will  be  brought  about,  and 
Moroco  trade  should  go  forward  by  leaps 
and  bounds.    The  writer  does  not  believe 


Moors  Visiting  the  Sultan 

to  reorganize  the  administration  of  the 
country  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Bad 
as  it  is,  it  would  be  preferable  to  leave 
it  bad  for  a  period  than  to  raise  up  an- 
other rebellion  by  undue  haste. 

But  these  matters  affect  the  French. 
What  is  more  important  to  the  subjects 
of  other  Powers  is  the  question  of  trade 
and  commerce.  The  writer  has  lived 
many  years  in  Moroco,  and  can  boast 


Street   Scene  in  Melsinez,  Morocco 

in  the  untold  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said  and   written,  but  at  the   same 
time    Morocco    cannot    fail    to    be 
prosperous.     Its  agricultural  possi- 
bilities  are   very   large.      Its   climate   is 
excellent,  and  its  population  are  by  no 
means  averse  to  work.   Given  those  items, 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  can  be  as- 
sured. 

There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  the  bet- 
terment of  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  people — that  will  come  about  by  Mo- 
rocco's contact  with  civilization.  At 
present  nothing  could  be  more  wretched 
than  the  manner  of  life  passed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country  where  not  only 
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is  there  no  security  for  life  and  prop- 
erty, on  account  of  the  raichng  propensi- 
ties of  the  tribes,  but  where  the  people 
have  also  to  fear  the  still  more  pressing 
evil  of  a  corrupt  and  cruel  officialdom. 
It  will  be  France's  duty  to  bring  some 
little  happiness  into  the  lives  of  the 
Moors,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  she 
will  accomplish  her  task. 

There  are  two  Powers  in  Europe  to 
whom  the  terms  of  the  Anglo-French 
agreement  with  regard  to  Morocco  must 
l)e  causing  considerable  annoyance.  They 
are  Germany  and  Spain.  It  has  long 
been  the  desire  of  a  large  section  of  the 
German  colonial  party  that  when  eventu- 
ally the  Morocco  question  came  to  the 
fore  their  Government  should  insist  on 
claiming  some  portion  of  the  country. 
They  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  pick  out 
the  richest  and  best  districts  for  them- 
selves, and  during  the  last  few  years  the 
German  press  had  repeatedly  urged  the 
point,  while  a  German-Moroccan  society 
was  formed  in  the  fatherland  solely  to 
keep  the  public  and  governmental  atten- 
tion fixed  upon  the  question.  But  the 
agreement  has  dashed  their  hopes  to  the 
ground.  There  have  been  a  few  attempts 
to  urge  their  Government  to  protest,  but 
Germany's  position  at  the  present  mo- 
ment is  not  one  that  can  allow  her  to  risk 


a  cjuarrel  with  both  England  and  h'rance. 
As  to  Spain,  her  pretentions  perhaps 
are  better  founded.  She  certainly  has 
small  territorial  possessions  in  Northern 
Morocco — Ceuta,  Melilla,  etc. — but  her 
inca])ability  of  governing  her  own  coun- 
try in  a  manner  that  gives  satisfaction 
even  to  her  own  people  did  not  tend  to 
render  the  other  Powers  prepared  to  sec 
her  extend  her  territorial  possessions  in 
Morocco.  The  race  hatred  between 
Spaniard  and  Moor,  existing  throughout 
so  many  centuries,  would  alone  render 
most  difficult  any  attempt  on  her  part  to 
keep  order  in  that  country,  nor  are  her 
methods  of  government  such  as  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  Governments  or 
the  subjects  of  other  Powers.  Spain  is 
one  of  the  richest  countries  in  Europe,  yet 
her  resources  remain  almost  untouched, 
largely  from  the  supineness  of  her 
own  people,  who  won't  work  them  them- 
selves and  allow  no  one  else  to  work 
them  for  her.  Yet  the  Spaniards  will 
be  no  losers  by  the  French  intervention. 
Morocco  will  be  opened  up  to  her  labor- 
ers, and  no  doubt  they  will  flock  into  the 
country  as  soon  as  public  works  com- 
mence, for  the  Spaniard  is  almost  the 
only  European  who  can  perform  manual 
labors  in  the  climate  of  Morocco.  In 
Western  Algeria  there  is  a  large  Spanish 
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population,     amounting,     I     believe,     to  of  Gibraltar.     The  two  signatory  Pow- 

80,000,  who  live  in  a  far  better  condition  ers,  England  and  France,  mutually  agree 

and  are  far  more  prosperous  than  under  not   to   allow   any    fortifications     to    be 

their  own  Government  at  home.     Many  erected   on  the   Morocco  coast  between 

Spaniards  at  Tangier,  while  regretting,  Melilla    in   the    Mediterranean    and   the 

for  patriotic  motives,  that  Spain  has  been  mouth  of  the  Sebu  River,  or  the  Atlantic 

excluded    from    territorial    aggrandize-  — that  is  to  say,  a  distance  in  either  di- 

ment  in  Morocco,  do  not  conceal  their  rection  of  over  120  miles  from  the  Straits 

feelings  that   ])ersonally   they   prefer   to  of     Gibraltar.      This     solution     of     the 

be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French,  difficult     question     of     maintaing     the 

France  has,  by  the  terms  of  the  agree-  "  status   quo  "   of   the   ''  Straits  "   seems 

ment,  still  to  consult  with  the   Spanish  highly  satisfactory,  and  should  quiet  the 

Government  and  to  consider  their  inter-  fears  of  the  Mediterranean  Powers  that 

ests,  but  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  any  France's  intervention  in  Morocco  might 

material  benefit  will  accrue  to  King  Al-  mean  the  closing  of  their    exit    to    the 

fonso's    Government,    or    any    material  ocean, 

territory  be  added  to  his  dominions.  Briefly,  the  Anglo-French   agreement 

There  is  but  one  detail  more  of  the  regarding  Morocco  should   bring  peace 

agreement  to  which   reference  must  be  and  prosperity  to  that  country  and  an 

made,  and  it  is  a  most  important  one,  for  increase  of  trade  to  all  the  nations  that 

it  guarantees  the  neutrality  of  the  Straits  I'ave  dealings  with  it. 

May,  19-14,     Kasba-el-Haida,  Tangier,  Morocco 

My   Sailor  Lad 

BY  BETH  BRADFORD  GILCHRIST 

O,  the  wind  is  in  the  lilacs  and  the  drumming  of  the  bees 

Drones  across  the  golden  sunshine  to  my  hammock  'neath  the  trees, 

But  my  heart  is  with  my  laddie  as  he  sails  the  clover  seas. 

Where  the  wind-waves  are  splashing 

And  the  clover  caps  are  dashing — 
O,  my  heart  is  with  my  laddie  on  the  seas. 

From  the  port  of  the  piazza  rail  I  watched  him  sail  away 

To  catch  the  crafty  Spaniard  where  he  lurks  in  Red-Top  Ba}^ 

And  the  locusts  piped  ''  To  Quarters,"  as  he  steered  to  join  the  fray, 

With  his  curls  tossing  lightly, 

And  his  colors  flaunting  brightly — 
As  my  laddie  steered  his  stout  ship  toward  the  fray. 

And  my  book?    Ah,  Fd  forgotten.    Let  it  lie.     For  what's  to  me 
All  this  printed  coil,  this  tangle  now  of  two  hearts,  now  of  three. 
When  floating  louder,  floating  fainter  from  the  clover  sea 

I  hear  the  shouts  of  battle, 

Cannon's  roar  and  nuisket's  rattle — 
Floating  fainter  from  the  clover  blossom  sea? 

But  I  smile  across  the  clover  as  I  watch  the  slant  sunbeams. 
For  1  know  that  in  my  arms — and  sooner  even  than  it  seems — 
A  tired  little  sailor  lad  will  drop  away  to  dreams ; 

While  the  silver  moon  is  sailing 

Among  the  star  lamps  trailing, 
My  drowsy  laddie  '11  board  the  Shi]i  of  Dreams. 

Rutland,  Vt, 


Politics    and    Pens    in    England 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy 


THE  growth  of  what  is  called  Im- 
perialism is  receiving  some  start- 
ling illustrations  just  now.  Par- 
liament is  in  mid  session  and  is  preparing 
for  its  Witsuntide  holidays,  and  the 
country  has  received  what  may  almost 
be  called  the  official  announcement  that 
the  mission  to  Tibet  is  to  become  a  con- 
quering expedition.  At  least  it  is  an- 
nounced that  the  invading  force  sent  out 
by  England  on  what  was  at  first  de- 
scribed as  merely  a  pacific  delegation  to 
prevail  upon  the  ruling  power  of  Tibet 
to  listen  to  an  offer  of  friendly  inter- 
course from  Great  Britain  is  to  push  its 
way  into  the  capital  of  the  country  and 
to  dictate  its  terms  there.  Thus  far  the 
peaceful  mission  has  marked  its  pacific 
way  by  successive  slaughters  of  the 
miserably  armed  Tibetans,  and  now  we 
are  told  that  the  British  forces  cannot 
stop  there,  but  must  press  their  way  into 
that  capital  which  has  hitherto  remained 
an  unknown  quarter  to  the  missionaries 
of  foreign  civilization. 
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Why  European  civilization,  and  espe- 
cially that  which  England  illustrates, 
should  not  leave  the  capital  and  the  land 
of  the  Tibetans  to  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  their  own  people  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult indeed  for  political  sophistry  to  ex- 
plain. If  the  Tibetans  desire  to  keep 
their  country  all  to  themselves,  that  de- 
sire may,  indeed,  show  them  to  be  a  nar- 
row-minded and  rather  eccentric  people, 
and  we  may  pity  them  for  their  unrea- 
sonable exclusiveness,  but  it  would  seem 
to  the  ordinary  mortal  that  we  had  better 
leave  them  to  their  own  odd  principles 
and  not  compel  them  by  mere  slaughter 
to  accept  at  our  hands  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  civilization.  However,  it 
seems  to  be  resolved  by  the  Conserva- 
tive Government — the  word  Conservative 
does  not  appear  well  suited  to  a  policy 
which  will  not  allow  the  Tibetans  to  con- 
serve any  of  their  traditional  ways — 
that  England  must  force  her  way  into  the 
Tibet  capital  over  heaps  of  dead  bodies 
and  then  dictate  there  the  conditions 
which  Tibet  must  accept.  We  all  under- 
stand in  England  that  this  is  not  the  de- 
vice of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  and  his  col- 
leagues here  at  home,  but  that  he  and 
they  are  drawn  into  it,  or  driven  into  it, 
by  the  pressure  of  Lord  Curzon,  Viceroy 
of  India,  and  his  councillors. 

Of  course,  the  only  end  of  such  a 
policy,  unless  some  strange  change  of 
mood  should  come  over  our  advocates  of 
Imperialism,  must  be  the  compulsory  sur- 
render of  Tibet  to  England's  terms;  or, 
in  other  words,  to  what  may  be  practic- 
ally described  as  the  annexation  of  the 
hitherto  unexplored  country.  Every  at- 
tempt which  the  Tibetans  may  make 
against  the  British  invasion  will  only 
cause  the  Imperialistic  voice  to  be  raised 
in  louder  and  shriller  cry  for  the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  the  land  which  has 
the  audacity  to  resist  our  advance.  We 
shall  be  told  that  the  honor  of  England 
and  the  security  of  England's  Eastern 
possessions  demand  the  utter  subjuga- 
tion of  the  inhospitable  race  who  refuse 
to  welcome  our  incursions  and  who  get 
themselves  killed  in  masses  rather  than 
admit  our  right  to  do  as  we  please  with 
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what  is  not  and  never  yet  has  been  our 
own.  The  ImperiaHst  spirit  has  become 
more  and  more  inflammatory  of  late 
years,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  at  the 
present  time  its  influence  is  not  by  any 
means  confined  merely  to  the  political 
followers  of  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment. Among  those  who  sit  on  the  side 
of  the  Opposition  there  are  unfortunately 
some  men  of  mark  and  of  weight  whose 
sympathies  go  very  far  with  the  tenden- 
cies and  the  movements  of  Imperialism. 
The  true  and  genuine  leaders  of  the  Op- 
position are,  indeed,  still  faithful  to  their 
own  principles,  but  the  Liberal  Party  is 
now  sadly  divided  here  and  there  and 
the  spirit  of  conquest  and  subjugation 
has  taken  possession  of  many  men  who 
were  once  devoted  followers  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  We  have  various  little  wars 
going  on  in  Asia  and  in  Africa,  and  we 
are  called  upon  day  after  day  to  join  in 
exultation  over  the  conquest  of  this  or 
that  dominion  or  ruler  concerning  whose 
doings  the  English  people  have  no  more 
real  interest  than  they  might  have  in  the 
condition  of  some  unknown  planet. 
When  once  a  war  of  any  kind  breaks  out 
it  is  the  common  human  instinct  to  exult 
over  the  success  of  our  own  national 
forces,  and  thus  it  will  I  fear  come  to  be 
with  a  large  proportion  of  the  English 
people  when  they  hear  of  the  further 
advance  to  the  capital  of  Tibet.  The 
Government,  we  may  assume,  will  not 
be  sorry  to  find  public  attention  thus 
drawn  away  for  the  time  from  any  in- 
quiry into  political  mismanagement  at 
home,  and  even  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
scheme  of  fiscal  reform  may  fall  into  the 
shade  while  successive  accounts  are  com- 
ing in  of  the  resistance  oflfered  by  the 
Tibetans  and  of  its  triumphant  suppres- 
sion by  the  guns  and  the  bayonets  of  the 
peaceful  mission  from  England. 

The  death  of  Sir  Henry  Morton  Stan- 
ley has  brought  back  into  fame  a  name 
which  of  late  seemed  to  be  passing  into 
forgetfulness,  but  which  at  one  period 
had  a  renown  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
any  other.  Stanley  had  for  a  long  time 
been  in  weak  health  and  had  at  the  last 
General  Election  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  his  immediate 
death  was  not  expected  at  the  time  when 
its  announcement  sent  a  thrill  through 
the  world.  I  can  well  remember  the  day 
when  Stanley's  successful  expedition  for 


THE  LATE   SIR  HENRY  M.   STANLEY 

the  finding  and  the  rescue  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone, the  great  African  missionary,  was 
the  subject  of  rapturous  admiration  all 
over  the  civilized  world.  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  Stanley  shortly  after  his  return  to 
London  and  I  sat  with  him  for  a  time  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  never 
seemed  to  me  to  be  in  any  way  puffed 
up  by  the  success  of  his  enterprise  or  by 
the  immense  popularity  which  it  secured 
for  him.  He  was  a  man  of  plain,  unas- 
suming manners,  and  altho  he  was  made 
for  a  while  the  idol  of  society,  he  always 
retained  his  quiet  ways  and  his  somewhat 
rough  style  of  converse.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  he  seldom  spoke,  but  when 
he  did  speak  he  was  always  listened  to 
with  deep  interest,  because  when  he  took 
part  in  a  debate  it  was  always  on  some 
question  concerning  which  he  had  special 
knowledge  and  on  which  he  spoke  to  the 
point  and  with  the  voice  of  recognized 
authority.  But  he  never  quite  took  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  might 
well  be  said  of  him,  as  it  has  been  said  of 
many  another  distinguished  man,  that 
tho  actually  in  the  House  he  was  not 
quite  of  it.  He  married  a  gifted  and 
beautiful  young  woman,  Miss  Dorothy 
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Tennant,  as  she  llicii  was,  a  lady  of  good 
family  and  of  great  artistic  gifts.  I  had 
the  honor  of  heing  one  of  the  guests  at 
the  wedding  festivit}^  I  remeniher  an 
anecdote  told  of  this  charming  and  gifted 
woman  which  I  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve is  quite  authentic.  One  day  while 
she  was  still  unmarried  she  sat  at  a  din- 


I  mean  no  disparagement  whatever  to 
M.  ]^outmy's  study  of  the  English  people 
when  I  say  that  to  most  Ii^nglish  speak- 
ing readers  Mr.  Hoclley's  introduction 
will  at  once  commend  itself  and  will  ab- 
sorb many  a  student  for  a  time  and  check 
his  eagerness  to  read  the  book  itself.  Mr. 
])odley  has  devoted  much  of  his  hfe  to  a 


ner  party  next  to  a  friend  of  her  family,  thorough  acquaintanceship  with  France 
John  Bright,  the  famous  orator  and  and  its  people,  and  his  introduction  to  M. 
Liberal  leader,     l^^right,   who   was  then     Boutmv's  volume  is  one  of  the  most  mas- 


an  old  man,  and 
looking  older  even 
than  his  years,  said 
to  her  in  his  sweet 
paternal  way  :  "  Do 
you  know.  Miss 
Tennant,  that  I 
have  often  won- 
dered why  you 
have  not  yet  got 
married?"  To 
w  h  i  c  h  the  girl 
gracefully  replied : 
"The  reason  is 
that  Mr.  John 
Bright  never  did 
me  the  honor  of 
asking  me."  Bright, 
who  had  been  for 
a  long  time  a 
widower,  was 
much  amused  and 
pleased  by  the  re- 
ply, which,  consid- 
ering the  difference 
of  their  ages,  had 
no  hint  of  the 
"  coming  on  "  or  of 
coquetry  about  it. 


LORD  CURZON 


terly,  exhaustive, 
and  at  the  same 
time  fascinating 
treatises  ever  writ- 
ten on  the  charac- 
teristic dififerences 
between  the  minds, 
the  moods  and  the 
reasoning  powers 
of  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen.  The 
student  who  goes 
carefully  through 
this  introduction 
and  the  work  to 
which  it  leads  is 
sure  to  feel  in  the 
end  that  without 
the  introduction  he 
could  not  t  h  o  r  - 
oughly  have  appre- 
ciated the  volume, 
and  that  having 
got  the  contents  of 
the  volume  well 
into  his  mind  he 
is  drawn  to  go 
back  with  fuller 
appreciation  to  an- 


The  publishing  season  is  now  well  ad-    other  perusal  of  the  introduction. 


vanced  and  we  have  lately  had  some  re- 
markable contributions  to  literature.  I 
must  notice  to  begin  with  a  translation  of 
that  volume  on  "  The  English  People  " 
by  Emile  Boutmy,  member  of  the  French 
Institute,    and    author    of    many    works 


A  new  and  a  thrilling  sensation  has 
just  been  provided  for  the  novel  reader 
by  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed's  latest  story, 
called  *'  Nyria."  I  have  only  just  re- 
ceived the  book  and  cannot  make  any 
attempt  at  an  adequate  review  of  it — a 


which  have  to  do  with  the  ways  and  the  review  which,  however,  I  hope  to  give  to 

constitutions  of  France,  England  and  the  my  readers  in  my  next  contribution  to 

United  States.     M.  Boutmy's  new  vol-  The  Independent.    Just  now,  however, 

ume,  the  translation  of  which  has  been  I  shall  confine  my  observations  for  the 

published  by   Mr.   T.   Fisher  Unwin,   is  most  part  to  the  preface,  in  which  Mrs. 

enriched  by  an  introduction  from  the  pen  Campbell  Praed  tells  to  her  readers  the 

of  Mr.  John  Edward  Courtenay  Bodley,  story  of  the  birth  and  growth  of  this  most 

whose  book  on  the  Coronation  of  King  remarkable  novel.    "  Nyria  "  is  a  story  of 

Edward  the  Seventh  I  reviewed  not  long  Rome  in  the  days  of  Domitian,  and  Mrs. 

since  in  the  pages  of  The  Independent.  Praed's    introductory    pages,    "  To    My 
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Readers,"  reveal  the  extraordinary  fact 
that  the  authoress  beHeves  the  whole 
story  to  have  been  told  to  her  by  one  who 
in  a  state  of  previous  existence  *'  lived  in 
the  flesh  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago." 
Such,  Mrs.  Praed  tells  us, 

**  is  Nyria's  extraordinary  claim,  borne  out  by 
historic  corroboration  of  the  events  she  de- 
scribed, by  a  nudtitude  of  confirmatory  details 
which  she  gives,  and  by  the  evidence  of  her 
own  life-like  individuality  as  she  revealed  it 
to  me  during  an  intimat?  intercourse  of  many 
months," 

Mrs.  Praed  declares  that, 

"startling  as  the  statement  may  seem,  it  is  no 
less  true  that  the  whole  story  of  Nyria  has 
been  told  me  by — what  shall  I  say?  an  entity? 
— a  ghost  ? — a  discarnate  or  reincarnate  soul  ? 
— I  know  not  how  to  call  her — to  whom  is  due 
a  series  of  incidents  and  portraits  which,  when 
they  touched  history,  I  have  carefully  verified, 
and  which  I  firmly  believe  my  own  imagination 
would  have  been  incapable  of  originating." 

Those  who  know  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed 
personally,  and  she  has  a  large  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances  in  the  United 
vStates  as  well  as  in  England,  will  know 
that  she  is  no  mere  dreamer  of  dreams 
nor  one  easily  apt  to  be  taken  by  theories 
and  phantasies  about  pre-existence  and 
the  passing  of  one  life  through  various 
successive  and  dififerent  human  forms. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  story  of 
"  Nyria "  came  to  be  impressed  upon 
Mrs.  Praed  is  itself  a  subject  worthy  of 
the  deepest  attention.  I  think  I  may 
safely  venture  to  predict  for  this  novel  a 
vehement  psychological  as  well  as  a 
warm   artistic  controversy. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  and  bril- 
liant novels  published  this  season  is  "  The 
Triumph  of  Mrs.  St.  George,"  by  Percy 
White,  whom  American  readers  well 
know  as  the  author  of  "  Mr.  Bailey- 
Martin,"  "The  West  End"  and  other 


stories  of  English  life  in  various  classes. 
"  The  Triumph  of  Mrs.  St.  George  "  is  a 
bold  and  brilliant  essay  at  a  literary  suc- 
cess in  a  field  for  which  the  author  had 
not  previously  made  much  effort — a 
study  of  soul  and  feeling,  of  the  influ- 
ence of  character  on  character,  of  the 
manner  in  which  human  destinies  may 
be  shaped  and  decided  sometimes  by  hu- 
man dreamings.  The  story  is  in  itself 
intensely  attractive  and  is,  indeed,  a  very 
happy  blending  of  romance  and  realism, 
of  the  psychical  and  the  merely  social. 
There  is  not  a  single  character  in  the 
story  which  is  not  distinctly  drawn  and 
made  to  live  and  move,  while  the  leading 
figures  have  certain  qualities  of  orig- 
inality which  remove  them  quite  above 
the  level  of  the  ordinary  novel.  The 
woman  whose  name  gives  a  title  to  the 
book  is  a  strange  creature,  in  whose 
moral  and  mental  being  a  continual 
struggle  between  good  and  evil  is  going 
on  and  is  enabled  to  express  itself  in 
clear  and  life-like  touches  which  make 
Mrs.  St.  George  even  in  her  strangest 
moods  seem  to  us  like  some  human  being 
whom  we  have  known  and  studied.  The 
opening  scenes  of  the  story  are  laid  on 
the  sunny  shores  of  TenerifTe  and  the 
surroundings  are  made  as  vivid  and  real 
to  the  reader  as  if  he  were  gazing  on 
some  masterly  work  of  the  painter's  art. 
The  principal  male  character  in  the  novel, 
Colonel  Foulerton,  is  a  sort  of  younger 
and  more  intellectual  and  cultivated 
Colonel  Newcome,  but  there  is  never  the 
slightest  suggestion  that  the  figure  is 
drawn  in  any  imitation  of  that  created 
by  Thackeray.  The  story  is  deeply 
melancholy,  even  altho  the  best  man  and 
the  best  woman — who  is  not  Mrs.  St. 
George — come  to  be  married  in  the  end. 
It  is  a  book  full  of  charm  and  must  rank 
among  the  best  of  Mr.  Percy  White's 
novels. 

London,  England. 


L  i  te  ra tu  re 


Books  About  Japan 

If,  to  those  of  us  who  have  loved  and 
studied  and  believed  in  Japan  for  these 
twenty  years  or  more,  her  present  at- 
titude before  the  world  comes  with  a 
proud  surprise,  there  is  little  wonder  that 
to  the  public  at  large,  who,  with  an  easy 
contempt  for  Orientals  and  Asiatics,  have 
regarded  her  as  a  negligible  quantity  in 
the  world's  future,  there  is  a  suddenness 
about  her  self- revelation  that  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  a  miracle.  To  all  who  have 
tried  to  understand,  and  to  all  who  have 
wondered  without  understanding,  Mr. 
Watson's  book*  will  be  welcome.  In 
this  modest  introduction  the  author 
writes : 

"  Hitherto  the  Japanese  Unknowable  seems 
to  have  given  excuse  chiefly  for  mirth.  Be- 
cause people  have  not  understood  they  have 
laughed.  Ignorance,  indeed,  commonly  laughs, 
but  knowledge  of  ignorance,  consciousness  of 
it,  ought  to  regulate  another  mien.  Is  it  not 
time  for  us  of  Western  Europe  to  know  our 
ignorance;  to  recognize  the  Unknowable,  and 
wear  against  it  a  more  continent  face,  if  as  yet 
we  find  it  difficult  to  adopt  about  it  a  more 
serious  mind?  Is  it  not  time  in  these  pregnant 
opening  weeks  of  1904?  I  might  urge  this  if 
nothing  besides — that  by  taking  Japan  seriously 
we  at  least  insure  against  Japan  taking  us  by 
surprise." 

The  matter  of  the  book  shows  Mr. 
Watson's  effort  to  dive  below  the  super- 
ficial charm  of  Japan, — a  charm  so  great 
that  to  many  foreigners  there  seems  to 
be  little  else  in  the  country  worth  know- 
ing. Every  survival  of  the  old  life  of  the 
nation,  each  step  in  its  new  development, 
is  discussed  in  its  bearing  on  the  revo- 
lution. Religion,  politics,  home  life, 
modern  inventions,  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, the  Constitution  and  its  workings, 
the  leaders  of  the  present  day,  educa- 
tion, Weltpolitik,  and  the  Anglo- Jap- 
anese alliance,  have  their  place  in  the 
320-odd  pages  of  well-thought-out  and 
epigrammatically  expressed  observations 
that  make  up  the  book. 

*  Japan,  Aspects  and  Destinies.  By  W.  Petrie 
Watson.     New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton.     $3.50  net. 
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For  after  all,  they  are  only  observations, 
they  do  not  pretend  to  be  more,  but  they 
are  the  work  of  a  trained  observer,  sym- 
pathetic and  conscientious,  who  recog- 
nizes his  own  limitations  and  when  he 
cautiously  advances  a  theory  makes  it 
quite  clear  to  his  reader  that  the  sugges- 
tion is  merely  tentative.  And  if,  to  the 
reader  anxious  to  arrive  with  speed  at  the 
pith  of  the  discussion,  the  carefully  bal- 
anced antitheses  of  the  author  seem 
wearying  at  times,  it  is  well  for  him  to 
remember  that  the  contradictions  of 
every-day  life  in  Japan  can  often  be  best 
expressed  by  paradox.  "  It  is  Oriental- 
ism and  the  Middle  Ages  jostling  the 
twentieth  century  and  England ;  a  med- 
ley, a  revolution,  a  convulsion  in  being; 
the  evolution  of  a  man  in  a  generation. 
It  is  inspiring ;  sometimes  it  is  discourag- 
ing, disappointing,  irritating.  It  is  al- 
ways interesting,  or  should  be,  for  there 
has  been  no  spectacle  on  earth  like  it 
since  time  began." 

Of  Japan,  the  Place  and  the  People"^ 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  a  great  deal.  The 
introduction  by  Mr.  Takahira,  Japanese 
Minister  to  Washington,  is  worthy  of  a 
worthier  book. 

The  character  of  his  English  does  not 
always  determine  the  trustworthiness  of 
a  guide  in  a  foreign  country,  but  we  find 
in  the  text  of  Mr.  Browne's  book  much 
to  criticise  besides  his  language.  His 
history  is  usually  hazy  and  frequently 
wrong.  For  instance,  when  he  says: 
"  The  name  of  Yamato  Damashii  desig- 
nated five  provinces  crossed  by  the  East- 
ern Sea  Road,  sometimes  known  as  Ad- 
zuma,  and  comprised  what  was  popularly 
considered  as  the  most  important  part  of 
Old  Japan,"  he  is  so  entirely  away  from 
all  the  facts  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  set  him  right.  He  seems  to  have  con- 
fused Yamato  Dake,  who  was  a  man  and 
not  a  province,  and  conquered  from 
the  savages  the  provinces  now  some- 
times known  as  Azuma,  with  "  Yamato 
Hamashii,"  the  poetical  term  for  the  un- 

*  Japan,  The  Place  and  the  People.  By  G. 
Waldo  Brotone.    Boston  :  Dana   Estes  &  Co.   $2.50. 
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conquerable  spirit  of  ancient  and  modern 
Japan. 

The  same  uncertainty  in  regard  to 
facts  may  be  noticed  in  the  titles  of  the 
very  interesting  pictures  with  which  the 
book  is  profusely  adorned.  A  messenger 
from  a  soha-ya,  or  vermicelli  restaurant, 
is  designated  as  a  "  lantern  seller,"  and 
an  extremely  good,  colored,  full-page  pic- 
ture of  a  tattooed  countryman  carrying  a 
letter  in  a  forked  stick  is  labeled  "  Jap- 
anese Postman,"  a  distinct  libel  on  the 
blue  uniformed,  responsible  little  men 
who  attend  to  the  distribution  of  the 
Imperial  mail.  The  book,  as  a  whole,  is 
pretty  and  will  be  found  to  contain  much 
interesting  information,  but  must  not  be 
trusted  as  an  authority,  for  there  is  hard- 


ly one  of  its  438  pages  on  which  some 
error  might  not  be  pointed  out. 

Japan,  Described  by  Great  Writers'^ 
is  exactly  what  its  name  implies,  an 
eclectic  work  in  which,  by  extracts  from 
different  writers  on  various  phases  of 
Japanese  Hfe,  a  composite  picture  is  pre- 
sented. It  is  divided  into  six  parts :  The 
Country  and  the  Race,  History  and  Re- 
ligion, Places  and  Monuments,  Manners 
and  Customs,  Arts  and  Crafts,  and  Mod- 
ern Japan.  Among  the  writers  quoted 
are  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain,  W.  G.  As- 
ton, Isabella  Bird  Bishop,  Pierre  Loti, 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold  and  Lafcadio  Hearn. 


♦  Japan,  Described  fy  Gkeat  vVkiters.  Edited 
by  Esther  Singleton.  New  York :  Dodd.  Mead  & 
Co.     $1.50  net. 


SHINTO    PRIEST. 

From  "Japan"     (Dana    Estes  &  Co.) 
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The  illustrations,  some  from  photo- 
graphs, some  from  Japanese  drawings, 
and  one  by  Mortimer  Mempcs,  are  inter- 
esting. The  value  of  the  work  might 
have  been  increased,  had  it  occurred  to 
the  compiler  to  add  the  date  of  writing  to 
each   selection. 

Japan  Today'^  has  simply  the  value 
that  the  opinion  of  an  honest,  educated 
gentleman  may  have  upon  Japan  as  he 
sees  it.  The  book  makes  no  pretense  to 
being  exhaustive,  and  is,  as  its  author 
says,  "  a  kaleidoscope."  It  is  evidently 
thrown  somewhat  hastily  together  to 
reap  whatever  harvest  may  come  to  its 
author  and  publishers  from  the  present 
demand  for  books  on  Japan,  and  con- 
tributes nothing  to  the  sum  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  things  Japanese.  It  is,  however, 
reliable  in  its  facts,  and  may  be  read  with 
confidence  that  no  misinformation  will  be 
the  result  of  the  reading. 

Doubtless  every  man  who  goes  there 
has  a  right  to  publish  his  Impressions  of 
Japan,^  and  most  of  them  do,  but  such 
impressions  are  of  no  value  to  the  stay- 
at-home  unless  he  has  some  reason  to 
think  that  the  "  impressions  "  are  more 
than  personal  feelings  and  prejudices. 
Mr.  Rittner  gives  a  rosy  picture  of  every- 
thing Japanese,  and  eulogizes  even  cus- 
toms and  institutions  of  which  the  Jap- 
anese themselves  are  much  ashamed. 
What  good  can  be  said  of  a  book  which 
contains  such  statements  as  these : 

"  Girls  of  the  best  families  in  Japan  go  to 
[the  Yoshiwara],  and  nothing  is  thought  of 
it."  "  There  is  probably  no  country  in  the  world 
where  the  morals  of  the  people  were  higher 
than  in  Japan  before  the  missionaries  and 
European  lay  people  went  there,  and  now, 
after  perhaps  only  twenty  years  of  real  civili- 
zation, the  country  has  become  spoilt."  "  The 
missionaries  are  men,  as  a  rule,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  their  ignorance,  are  deemed  unquali- 
fied to  minister  to  the  religious  training  of 
their  own  countrymen,  and  so  are  sent  out  to 
try  what  they  can  do  with  the  heathens." 

To  those  who  know  how  the  best  men 
from  the  theological  seminaries  are 
picked  and  trained  for  foreign  mission 
work,  this  is  amusing. 

The  author,  however,  is  kind  enough 
to  suggest  that  if  the  missionaries  "  leave 

*  .Tapax  Today,  By  James  A.  B.  Scherer, 
Ph.D.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
$1.60. 

tiMi'RESSiONS   OF  JAPAN.     Bi/  Oco.  H.   Rittner. 
New  York  :  James  Pott  &  Co.     $3.00. 


out  the  word  religion  from  their  teach- 
ing "  and  do  not  meddle  with  the  morals 
of  the  people  "  they  might  be  more  pop- 
ular "  and  "  they  would  find  their  work 
much  easier."    This  is  undoubtedly  true. 


The     Expositor's    Greek 
ment,^'  Vol.  Ill 


Testa- 


The  growing  light  of  modern  times  in 
the  interpretation  of  New  Testament 
writings  is  principally  in  the  field  of  their 
historical  setting.  Philology  and  gram- 
mar have  received  important  contribu- 
tions, but  the  exhaustive  study  given  to 
the  minuter  problems  of  text  and  trans- 
lation during  the  nineteenth  century  left 
comparatively  little  in  this  department  to 
be  done.  Hence  attention  is  supremely 
directed,  even  in  the  case  of  a  commen- 
tary such  as  "  the  new  Alford,"  to  the 
historical  point  of  view  of  the  com- 
mentator. What  situation  does  he  pre- 
suppose, as  a  result  of  his  consideration 
of  the  historical  problems  connected  with 
the  origin  of  the  writing,  as  the  back- 
ground of  its  drama  ?  This  question  will 
rightly  be  the  first  to  be  asked  by  readers 
of  the  present  volume. 

Dean  Bernard  takes  what  may  be 
called  the  traditional  view  of  the  circum- 
stances of  writer  and  readers  of  2  Corin- 
thians. The  chronology  of  Turner  and 
sequence  of  events  of  Lightfoot  are 
adopted ;  2  Cor.  xiii,  i  refers  to  an  un- 
recorded visit  actually  made ;  the  "  pain- 
ful letter  "  of  2  Cor.  ii,  4,  vii,  8,  12,  is  our 
I  Corinthians ;  the  ofifender  of  2  Cor.  ii, 
6-1 1  is  the  incestuous  man  of  i  Cor.  v, 
1-5.  The  entire  integrity  of  the  epistle  is 
maintained  against  the  critical  identifica- 
tions of  2  Cor.  vi,  14 — vii,  i  and  x,  i — 
xiii,  10,  with  fragments  of  the  "  lost  let- 
ter "  of  I  Cor.  V,  9,  and  the  ''  painful  let- 
ter "  respectively. 

Rendall  adopts  the  South  Galatian 
Theory,  for  which  the  determined  and 
able  advocacy  of  Ramsay  has  recently  se- 
cured an  authority  in  England  almost  as 
undisputed  as  that  formerly  enjoyed 
through  the  authority  of  Lightfoot  by 

*  The  Expositor's  Greek  Testament.  Edited 
hy  Rr.v.  W.  Rohertson  NicoU^  M.A..  LL.D.  Vol. 
HI,  including  2  Corinthians,  hy  J  H  Bernard,  D.D.; 
Oalatians.  by  Fred.  Rendall,  M.A.;  Ephcsians,  hy 
/S'.  D.  F.  Salmond,  D.D.  ;  Philippians ,  b.v  H.  A.  A. 
Kennedy,  D.Sc;  Colossians,  Tyy  A.  8.  Peake,  M.A. 
New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     1903. 
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the  North  Galatian.  In  Germany  opinion  to  that  "  equaHty  with  God  "  which  Jesus 
had  long  been  divided  when  Ramsay's  was  prompted  in  the  Temptation  (  ?)  to 
new  arguments  were  presented,  and  still  seek  by  wonder-working,  seems  to  us  far 
continues  so,  in  spite  of  Zahn.  Rendall  less  probable  than  the  older  view,  to 
presents  the  case  from  a  broad  and  very  which  reference  is  made  only  in  brackets 
effective  standpoint.  The  same  study  of  (by  the  editor?),  that  the  reference  is  to 
Acts  which  qualifies  our  commentator  for  the  first  Adam  who  sought  to  be  "  like 
his  sound  judgment  on  these  rival  the-  God"  (Gen.  iii,  5)  by  "robbery." 
ories  guards  him  from  the  violent  as-  The  admirable  Section  II  in  Peake's 
sumptions  of  Ramsay  in  the  attempt  to  introduction  to  his  exposition  of  Colos- 
harmonize  Galatians  with  Acts,  altho  sians,  surveying  contemporary  Jewish 
harmonization  is  here  also  carried  to  an  ''  Angelology  "  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
extreme.  Acts  xv  and  Gal.  ii,  i-io  are  study  of  the  false  teaching  opposed  in  the 
admitted  to  refer  to  the  same  occasion ;  epistle,  shows  more  of  the  breadth  of 
but  the  exclusion  of  the  visit  of  Acts  xi,  modern  method  than  anything  else  in  the 
30,  and  of  the  decrees  of  Acts  xv,  20,  29,  volume,  and  affords  relief  from  the  sense 
in  Gal.  i„  18 — ii,  i,  and  ii,  6-10,  respect-  of  cramped  confinement  to  minutiae,  that 
ively,  is  explained  away,  with  great  in-  a  preponderantly  grammatico-philological 
justice  to  Paul.  The  epistle  is  dated,  with  treatment  inevitably  produces.  Professor 
Zahn,  from  Corinth  before  the  arrival  of  Peake's  definition  of  "  Gnosticism  " 
Timothy  from  Macedonia,  Acts  xviii,  5 ;  would  probably  exclude  the  type  repre- 
Paul's  conversion  in  37,  his  arrival  in  sented  by  Cerinthus,  or  he  would  scarce- 
Rome  in  60-61,  the  ApostoHc  Council  in  ly  deny  (p.  485)  its  existence  "even  in 
50-51.  a  rudimentary   form"   in  both   Colossae 

Salmond  pronounces  in  favor  of  Rome,  and  Corinth.     It  were  desirable  to  have 

A.  D.  62  or  63,  as  the  date  of  Ephesians,  some  understanding  on  terminology  be- 

and  repeats  with  some  enlargement  the  tween  the  school  he  represents  and  that 

arguments  very  fully  stated  by  T.  K.  Ab-  of    Friedlander.      Professor    Peake's    is 

bott   (Internat.  Crif.  Com.)   against  the  also    the    most  satisfactory  handling  of 

reading   h  'E(/)t(Ta     As  the  almost  univer-  critical  questions. 

sal  opinion    of    scholars  who  admit  the  In  general  the  volume  may  be  said  to 

genuineness  of  the  epistle  is  thus  adopted,  more  than  maintain  the  standard  of  its 

and  no  reason  remains  for  specially  con-  predecessors  in  exegetical  scholarship, 

necting  it  with  Ephesus  (it  is  shown,  in  ^ 

fact,  that  the  implied  relations  are  "  of  a  .           .            t  'f        + 

different  kind  from  those  which  we  know  American   l^iterature 

to  have  existed  between  Paul    and    the  The  fact  is  that  American  literature  is 

Ephesians  ")  it  does  not  seem  quite  rele-  not  an  organic  whole.     Its  products  do 

vant  that  the  Introduction  should  open  not  spring  one  from  another  in  a  con- 

with  two  long  sections  on  "( I )  Ephesus  "  tinuous  growth  or  development,  whose 

and  "(2)  The  Church  in  Ephesus."  The  connection,  as  in    other    literatures,  are 

comment  is  of  the  same  minute  and  care-  easily  traceable.     On  the  contrary,  they 

ful  philological  type  as  that  of  Abbott.  form  a  sort  of  broken  chain  or  series,  no 

Kennedy  rightly  questions  the  value  of  two  terms  of  which  are  necessarily  con- 

Lightfoot's  argument  from  resemblances  secutive.     Their   explanation,   therefore, 

of  style,  on  which  Salmond  relies  for  dat-  is  to  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  their 

ing  Eph.-Col.  after  Philippians,  and  re-  predecessors ;  with  a  few  exceptions  their 

gards  Zahn's  arguments  as  "  quite  con-  real  ancestry  is  English.    For  this  reason 

elusive  for  placing  Phil,  after  Eph.,  Col.  those    histories    of    American    literature 

and  Phileni."    He  adopts  Turner's  chro-  which  undertake  to  include  every  book 

nology,  dating  Paul's  arrival    in    Rome  printed  in  America  under  the  impression 

"  early  in  59."     Doubts  on  the  unity  of  that  they  are  in  this  way  preserving  the 

the  epistle  seem  to  him  to  have  no  ade-  continuity  of  American  letters    are  fol- 

quate  foundation.      The  crucial  passage  lowing  a  false  scent.     If  they  wish  to 

ii,  6- 1 1   is  interpreted  with    a    sensible  trace  the  origin  of  such  and  such  a  tend- 

avoidance  of  metaphysics ;  but  the  refer-  ency  they  should,  as  a  rule,  turn  to  the 

ence  of  the  'apnaofidg     (  =  res  rapienda)  corresponding  period  of  English  litera- 
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ture.  In  this  way  and  in  this  way  alone 
is  it  possible  to  discover  a  rational  order 
and  evolution  in  American  letters. 

The  first  book  that  we  know  of  to 
enunciate  this  truth  plainly  and  unreserv- 
edly is  Messrs.  Higginson  and  Boynton's 
History  of  American  Literature.^  But 
the  volume,  tho  it  begins  with  so  just  a 
perception  of  the  principle  in  accordance 
with  which  this  sort  of  work  ought  to  be 
written,  does  but  little  to  follow  it  out  be- 
yond recognizing  **  the  close  relationship 
which  has  always  existed  between  Ameri- 
can writing  and  English  writing."  And 
yet  this  is  something,  and  it  would  proba- 
bly be  unjust  to  ask  more  of  a  book  of 
this  particular  character.  It  consists  of  a 
course  of  lectures  delivered  before  the 
Lowell  Institute  by  Mr.  Higginson  and 
revised  for  publication  by  Mr.  Boynton, 
who  has  also  added  "  apparatus  necessary 
for  its  use  as  a  text-book."  For  what  it 
pretends  to  be,  therefore,  a  popular  or 
*^  reader's  history,"  it  answers  its  purpose 
better  no  doubt  than  if  it  had  undertaken 
seriously  the  derivation  of  American  lit- 
erature in  accordance  with  its  own 
theory. 

It  is  a  clear,  consecutive  account  of  the 
most  important  literary  work  produced  in 
America,  with  some  reference  to  deter- 
mining conditions  of  thought  and  cir- 
cumstance. It  is  not  particularly  original, 
it  must  be  confessed,  nor  always  critically 
sound.  Indeed,  its  chief  blemish  is  a  kind 
of  narrow  literary  parochialism  due  to 
a  lack  of  sane  and  catholic  criticism. 

"  The  not  altogether  admirable  distinc- 
tion, therefore,  belongs  to  Sandys  of  hav- 
ing;  laid  the  foundation  for  the  form  of 
heroic  couplet  which  became  a  blight 
upon  English  poetry  in  the  eighteenth 
century." 

Why  should  so  much  of  our  work  in 
America  be  disfigured  by  blots  like  this? 
It  would  be  impossible  for  a  Frenchman 
to  write  in  such  fashion  of  one  of  the 
great  periods  of  his  literature,  one  of 
the  prominent  forms  of  his  poetry. 
Even  if  he  did  not  know  better  of  him- 
self, the  fear  of  an  enlightened  public  lit- 
erary opinion  would  restrain  him. 

But  with  these  exceptions  the  book,  on 
the  whole,  is  fair.  It  contains  a  number 
of    illustrative    quotations,     particularly 

*  A  Readkk'S  Histoey  of  American  Literature;. 
By  T.  IF.  Hiqginson  and  II.  W.  Boynton.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Miioain  &  Co. 


from  the  earlier  writers,  which  display  a 
rather  unusual  first  hand  knowledge  of 
the  documents,  and  it  is  grateful  to  note 
as  an  offset  to  our  previous  stricture  that 
it  renders  something  more  than  the  usual 
scant  justice  to  Brockden  Brown,  and  ap- 
preciates at  its  proper  value  the  superior- 
ity of  Parkman  as  a  historian  over  Fiske. 

S 

The    Descent    of  Man.     By    Edith    Wharton. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    5i-5o. 

There  is,  of  course,  such  a  thing  as  a 
purely  artificial  existence.  And  the  illu- 
sion is  so  perfect  that  many  people  are 
born  into  it  and  die  out  of  it  without 
discovering  that  they  have  never  really 
lived  at  all.  This  class  may  be  illustrated 
by  two  singular  extremes,  the  unfortu- 
nate rich  and  fashionable,  w^hose  sensi- 
bilities are  more  refined  than  their  vir- 
tues or  vices,  and  whose  cares  and  woes 
are  too  splendid  to  deserve  the  sympathy 
of  those  who  have  real  sorrows  ;  the  other 
is  certain  student  types,  whose  thinking 
has  lead  them  away  from  realities  into  a 
region  where  right  and  wrong  are  so 
thinly  shaded  that  one  could  never  feel 
very  good  or  very  bad  whatever  his  con- 
duct might  be.  For  all  such  types  and 
conditions  Edith  Wharton  is  the  best 
interpreter  among  American  writers  of 
fiction.  The  initial  story  in  this  new 
volume  of  short  stories  proves  her  genius 
along  this  line.  The  hero  is  a  scientist. 
He  despises  the  knavery  of  attempting 
to  popularize  knowledge  by  presenting  it 
in  sentimental  forms,  and  to  show  his 
contempt  he  writes  a  pseudo  scientific 
work,  which  he  expected  to  be  taken  as 
a  burlesque  upon  the  popular  manner. 
But  it  is  received  more  seriously  and 
graciously  by  the  public  than  anything 
he  has  ever  done  in  earnest.  He  is 
amazed,  mortified,  but  the  money  he  gets 
from  the  fake  is  a  bait  which  his  hair 
spun  integrity  cannot  resist.  He  writes 
more  books  of  the  same  kind  because  it 
pays.  His  "  descent  "  consists  in  this 
small  caper.  But  as  he  does  not  recog- 
nize any  God,  and  his  original  morality 
consisted  merely  in  a  scholarly  devotion 
to  a  standard  of  professional  ethics,  his 
descent  is  vulgar  rather  than  tragic.  The 
Quicksand  is  another  geometrically  ac- 
curate demonstration  of  the  same  idea 
from  a  different  point  of  view.    And  the 
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reader  receives  the  impression  that  Mrs. 
Wharton  has  made  a  Hterary  art  of 
casuistry.  Her  characters  have  con- 
scientious scruples  that  rarely  deal  with 
the  real  issues  of  life.  And  none  of  them 
have  the  will  power  to  live  up  to  their 
lights.  Moral  defeat  is  the  sum  total  of 
every  situation  portrayed  in  this  book. 
And  no  one  except  perhaps  Mr.  Henry 
James  can  present  a  revolting  scene  with 
more  social  delicacy.  In  the  story  The 
Other  Two  the  heroine  has  three  hus- 
bands, all  so  closely  connected  in  busi- 
ness or  otherwise  that  upon  a  certain  oc- 
casion she  serves  tea  to  them  around  her 
own  parlor  fire.  The  very  ease  with 
which  the  incident  passes  is  offensive ; 
and  the  woman's  tact  suggests  that  she 
is  like  an  old  shoe,  worn  by  so  many 
that  she  has  become  disgustingly  adjust- 
able to  all.  But  from  first  to  last  the 
elegance  and  delicacy  of  the  language 
employed  conceal  the  leprous  truth  as 
effectively  as  some  decorative  conversa- 
tions will  the  license  meant  by  the  speak- 
ers. And  nowhere,  either  in* her  ideas 
of  virtue  or  vice,  does  she  come  into  con- 
tact with  normal  life. 

The  Wood  Carver  of  'Lympus.  By  Mary 
E.  Waller.  New  York:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.     ^i.so. 

A  few  books  are  published  every  year 
that  really  minister  to  the  tired  hearts  of 
this  hurried  age.  They  are  like  little 
pilgrimages  away  from  the  world  across 
the  Delectable  Mountains  of  Good.  They 
rest  us  and  fill  us  with  the  ancient  peace 
that  yet  belongs  to  these  altitudes.  Last 
year  it  was  Irving  Bachellor's,  ''  The 
Blessed  Isles,''  this  year  it  is  The  Wood 
Carver  of  'Lympus.  This  young  man 
has  been  crippled  for  life  by  a  falling 
tree  in  the  forest  and  lives  in  a  small  cot- 
tage with  his  kinsman  on  one  of  the  tall- 
est peaks  among  the  Green  Mountains  of 
Vermont.  Circumstances  may  make  a 
martyr  of  any  man,  but  the  man  alone 
makes  a  hero  of  himself.  And  after  the 
inevitable  season  of  rage  and  rebellion 
the  superb  power  of  resurrection  this 
man  shows  in  taking  up  the  burden  of 
life  under  such  difficulties  is  an  inspira- 
tion. His  thoughts  are  so  kin  to  all  we 
know  of  courage  and  fortitude  we  can- 
not think  of  him  as  a  fictitious  character. 
The  storv  of  his  life  shows  him  so  close 


to  the  earth,  so  near  heaven,  and  it  is 
so  woven  in  with  all  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  world  about  him,  that  we  feel 
the  pain  and  breath  of  life  in  it.  With 
the  patience  of  one  who  has  nothing  but 
time  before  him,  he  carves  into  the  hard 
wood  beauty,  life  and  love,  every  hope 
he  has  not  is  fulfilled  there,  and  the  joy 
of  his  work  carries  him  triumphant  over 
the  destiny  that  laid  him  low.  And  it  is 
all  told  with  a  primitive  sweetness  that 
is  refreshing  in  these  days  when  every 
writer  cultivates  the  clever  style. 

Letters  from  England.  By  Elizabeth  Davis 
Bancroft  (Mrs.  George  Bancroft).  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50. 

London,  where  so  many  noted  men  and 
women  have  foregathered,  first  and  last, 
was  never  more  interesting  socially  than 
in  the  period — from  1846  to  1849 — when 
Mr.  Bancroft  held  the  position  of  Ameri- 
can Minister  to  England.  Macauley, 
Carlyle,  Mrs.  Somerville,  the  poet 
Rogers,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Welling- 
ton— these  are  a  few  of  the  names  which 
sprinkle  the  pages  of  these  letters.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Bancroft's  fame  as  a  writer 
secured  for  him  and  for  his  wife  entrance 
into  literary  and  artistic  circles  where  his 
official  rank,  high  as  it  was,  would  scarce- 
ly have  carried  them,  and  evidently  they 
made  full  use  of  their  opportunities. 
''  We  are  the  greatest  diners-out  in  Eng- 
land," Mrs.  Bancroft  remarks,  with  what 
most  of  her  readers  will  believe  to  be  ab- 
solute truth.  Her  letters — gleaned  for 
the  most  part  from  her  correspondence 
with  her  sons — are  not  brilliant,  but  they 
are  very  readable.  The  instincts  of  the 
American  housewife  often  appear.  "  I 
cannot  get  used  to  the  London  dinge," 
she  writes ;  and  her  experiences  with  the 
awe-inspiring  English  servants  are  amus- 
ing. **  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  I 
have  a  very  nice  household,  but  that  I  am 
the  only  refractory  member  in  it.  I  am 
always  asking  the  wrong  person  for 
coals,  etc.,  etc.,"  she  complains.  Women 
of  the  diplomatic  circles  of  to-day,  with 
their  numerous  toilettes,  would  be  enter- 
tained by  the  air  with  which  she  an- 
nounces the  addition  of  "  two  new 
dresses  "  to  her  wardrobe.  '*  I  do  not  like 
dining  with  bare  arms  and  neck,"  she 
adds,  "  but  I  must."  But  there  was  an- 
other side  to  Mrs.  Bancroft's  character. 
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Sympathetic  and  broad-minded,  she  was 
capable  of  appreciating  to  the  full  the  so- 
ciety into  which  she  was  thrown.  A 
varied  society  it  was.  A  breakfast  with 
Tom  Moore,  "  a  wreck,  but  a  most  inter- 
esting one  " ;  a  day  with  Lady  Byron ; 
dinner  with  the  Queen ;  the  opening  of 
Parliament;  a  trip  to  the  Lake  Country 
with  Miss  Martineau  as  guide — these  are 
a  few  of  the  events  which  made  the 
everyday  life  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft 
in  England.  Some  of  her  comments  upon 
English  character  are  worth  noting.  Per- 
haps nothing  is  more  typical  of  the  Eng- 
lish conservatism  than  an  anecdote  she 
relates  of  a  certain  Lady  Suffield,  who 
was 

"  so  opposed  to  innovations  of  all  sorts  that,  tho 
her  letters,  which  used  to  arrive  at  two,  before 
the  opening  of  the  new  railroad,  now  arrive  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  they  are  never  allowed 
to  be  brought  in  till  the  old  hour." 

The  Daughter  of  a  Magnate.  By  Frank  H. 
Spearman,  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    ^1.50. 

As  the  author  of  "  Doctor  Byson," 
one  of  the  cleverest  novels  that  appeared 
last  year,  Mr.  Spearman  is  already  known 
to  many  readers,  and  this  new  story  will 
confirm  his  reputation  in  the  literary 
world.  The  love  affair  in  it  is  more  con- 
ventional, possibly  less  interesting,  than 
Doctor  Byson's,  but  as  a  work  of  art 
the  book  far  surpasses  that  realistic  in- 
terpretation of  life  in  Chicago  flats.  It 
is  founded  upon  the  adventures,  the  hard- 
ship and  genius  of  a  young  civil  engineer 
on  the  mountain  division  of  a  great  West- 
ern railway,  and  not  even  Hamlin  Gar- 
land surpasses  Mr.  Spearman's  descrip- 
tions of  the  natural  scenery.  Indeed, 
there  is  dramatic  power  in  the  signifi- 
cance he  gives  to  the  "  spider  water," 
to  the  floods  and  snows  that  threaten  the 
world  from  above  in  those  regions.  As 
a  rule,  there  is  an  element  of  vulgarity  in 
the  realism  of  a  railroad  story,  but  here 
we  have  poetic  reality  that  is  not 
defaced  by  the  slim  steel  tangents  that 
are  cut  across  it  out  of  the  mountain's 
grizzled  cheek,  or  spun  in  an  iron  web 
above  the  treacherous  "  spider  water." 
And  now,  when  so  much  fiction  is  based 
upon  the  cheap  fallacies  of  the  author's 
ignorant  imagination,  another  quality  of 
Mr.   Spearman's   work   should    not    be 


overlooked.  The  care  he  took  to  make 
the  character  of  Doctor  Byson,  the  ocu- 
list, real  in  the  scientific  sense  will  be  re- 
membered, and  in  the  development  of 
this  story  he  shows  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  difficulties  of  mountain 
engineering  that  adds  the  charm  of 
veracity  to  the  situation. 

The  Darrow  Enigma.     By  Melvin  L.  Severy, 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $1.50. 

If  any  one  is  curious  to  know  how  a 
man  sitting  in  a  chair,  surrounded  by  his 
friends,  eight  feet  away  from  a  window 
opened  six  and  three-quarter  inches,  can 
be  murdered  by  a  slight  wound  in  the 
back  of  the  neck,  without  any  one  per- 
ceiving the  murderer,  he  can  have  his 
curiosity  satisfied  by  this  book,  altho  he 
will  have  to  follow  out  as  many  promis- 
ing but  false  trails  as  there  are  amateur 
detectives,  and  get  a  convinced  prejudice 
against  every  innocent  person  in  the  book 
in  turn  before  he  arrives  at  the  solution 
of  the  mystery. 

The  Panchronicon.  By  Harold  Steele  Mac- 
kaye.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     ^1.50. 

The  origin  of  the  Bacon-Shakespeare 
theory  is  here  explained  by  the  trans- 
portation to  the  age  of  Elizabeth  of  some 
New  England  people  by  means  of  a  fly- 
ing machine  from  the  future.  All  the 
factors  of  this  novel  have  been  better 
done  before :  the  conduct  of  conventional 
women  in  strange  circumstances  by 
Stockton,  the  Yankee  at  an  early  Eng- 
lish court  by  Mark  Twain,  the  time- 
machine  by  H.  G.  Wells ;  but  that  does 
not  prevent  this  new  combination  from 
affording  amusement. 

The  Gates  of  Canceh.    By  van  Tassel  Sutphen. 
New  York:    Harper  &  Bros.     ^1.50. 

Arabian  Nights  tales  in  modern  New 
York,  wherein  the  reader  will  find  it  lit- 
erally true  that  it  is  the  unexpected  which 
always  happens.  Each  adventure  is 
chained  to  the  next  with  no  chance  to 
stop  in  between.  One  does  not  finish 
"  The  Story  of  the  House  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Block  "  before  he  is  involved  in  the 
mysteries  of  "  The  Private  Letter-Box," 
and  thence  Is  insensibly  led  to  peruse 
''  The  Story  of  the  Ninety-and-Nine 
Kisses." 
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Literary    Notes 

Manzi,  Joyant  &  Co.  (New  York)  pub- 
lish a  History  of  Louisiana,  by  Alcee  Fortier, 
in  three  sumptuous  limited  editions  at  $60, 
$200  and  $300  for  the  set  of  four  volumes. 

"Steps   Christward,"  by   Howard   Allen 

Bridgman,  the  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston,  is  the 
result  of  ten  years  of  suggestion  to  Christian 
Endeavor  societies  through  The  Congregation- 
alist. 

....Mrs.  Stevenson  has  compiled  a  book  of 
"  Prayers,"  written  at  Vailima,  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  and  used  by  him  in  conducting 
family  worship.  It  is  published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons  at  50  cents. 

....Not  long  ago  everybody  was  reading 
"Acres  of  Diamonds,"  by  Russell  H.  Con- 
well.  His  latest  book  is  entitled  "The  New 
Day,"  and  is  addressed  to  young  men.  It  is 
published  by  the  Griffeth  &  Rowland  Press, 
Philadelphia. 

A  volume  of  "Silhouettes,"  by   Father 

Occidentalis,  is  brought  out  by  the  Argus 
Press,  in  attractive  limp  leather  binding  and 
clear  type.  It  is  a  series  of  sketches,  illustrat- 
ing, in  the  words  of  the  author,  "The  Failure 
of  Jesus  and  His  Triumph." 

....  A  new  volume,  by  the  author  of  "  Twelve 
Letters  to  My  Son,"  printed  by  the  Nunc  Licet 
Press,  Philadelphia,  75  cents,  contains  an  "  in- 
terpretation of  prayer,  a  collection  of  the  great 
prayers  of  Scripture  and  remarks  on  the  nature 
of  prayer  by  eminent  men." 

....Mrs.  Jane  Dearborn  Mills  has  recently 
published  a  book  on  child  training,  under  the 
sublimated  title.  The  Mother  Artist.  Its  hints 
are  practical,  and  will  be  helpful  to  the  inex- 
perienced mother  who  consults  it  for  guidance 
(The  Palmer  Company,  $1.00). 

. . .  .The  first  volumes  in  the  American  Crisis 
Biographies,  of  which  there  will  be  about 
twenty-five,  giving  a  full  and  impartial  history 
of  the  Civil  War  and  the  causes  leading  up  to 
it,  will  appear  in  the  autumn.  The  editor.  Dr. 
Ellis  P.  Oberholtzer,  has  secured  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a  number  of  competent  writers  for  this 
important  historical  work.  Brooks  Adams  will 
write  the  life  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  his 
grandfather.  Gaillard  Hunt  is  writing  the 
John  C.  Calhoun ;  Prof.  C.  H.  Van  Tyne,  who 
lately  edited  a  volume  of  Webster  letters,  the 
Daniel  Webster;  Joseph  M.  Rogers,  the 
Thomas  H.  Benton;  Booker  T.  Washington, 
the  Frederick  Douglass,  and  W.  E.  l^urghardt 
Dubois,  the  John  Brown.  Jefferson  Davis  is 
being  studied  from  a  Southern  point  of  view  by 
Prof.  W.  E.  Dodd,  of  Randolph-Macon  Col- 
lege, and  Robert  E.  Lee  will  receive  the  same 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  Prof.  Guy  Carleton 
Lee,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


Pebbles 

A  YOUNG  preacher  was  recently  called  upon 
to  officiate  at  a  funeral  in  the  absence  of  the 
pastor  of  the  church.  He  knew  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  minister  to  announce  after  the 
sermon  that  those  who  wished  should  step  up 
to  view  the  remains,  but  he  thought  this  was 
too  hackneyed  a  phrase  and  said  instead :  "  The 
congregation  will  now  please  pass  around  the 
bier." — The  Monist. 

A  professor  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 

after  a  certain  football  victory,  entertained  one 
night  a  group  of  students  at  his  residence.  A 
magnificent  sword  hung  over  the  fireplace  of 
the  library,  and  during  a  space  of  silence  the 
professor  took  down  this  sword  impressively. 
"  Never  will  I  forget,"  he  exclaimed,  "  the  day 
I  drew  this  blade  for  the  first  time."  "  Where 
did  you  draw  it,  sir?"  a  freshman  asked  re- 
spectfully. "At  a  raffle,"  said  the  professor. — 
New  York  Tribune. 

....There  is  nothing  like  a  husband's  love; 
it  endures  forever.  W.  A.  Fiske,  of  Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.,  returned  home  after  an  absence  of 
nine  years.  He  hadn't  seen  his  wife  for  nine 
years,  or  written  to  her,  but  loved  her  just  the 
same.  Looking  through  the  window  he  saw 
her  in  the  arms  of  a  man.  He  rushed  in  and 
beat  the  man  almost  to  death  before  he  recog- 
nized that  the  man  was  his  son,  who  had  grown 
up  since  he  went  away.  This,  girls,  is  love. 
Neglect  for  nine  years,  and  a  fierce  jealousy 
when  some  one  else  usurps  the  lover's  place. — 
Atchison  Globe. 

. ..  .Lacking  the  time  to  read  a  story  through, 
we  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  reading  the 
closing  thrills,  and  making  the  rest  up.  Here 
are  a  few  endings  of  books  that  the  women 
are  raving  about :  "  And  he  took  her  into  his 
arms,  smothering  her  with  kisses."  .  .  .  "A 
kiss  stopped  further  protests."  ..."  She 
gave  a  quick  glance  upward,  her  eyes  fell,  but 
the  glimpse  he  caught  of  her  eyes  satisfied 
him,  and  he  grasped  her  to  his  heart."  .  .  . 
"  He  had  turned  away,  and  was  walking  down 
the  path  with  his  head  bent,  when  a  light  step 
behind  him  caused  him  to  turn  quickly.  In 
another  minute  she  was  in  his  arms,  and  his 
heart  was  glad."  ..."  They  gave  one 
farewell  look  at  the  familiar  scenes,  and  when 
they  turned  to  leave,  her  hand  was  in  his,  and 
it  was  this  way  that  they  left  the  home  of  their 
fathers  forever."  ..."  Oh,  Margaret, 
Margaret,"  he  mumued,  "it  could  not  have 
been  otherwise,  could  it  ?  "  After  reading  the 
endings,  we  have  decided  that  it  would  have 
been  a  great  waste  of  time  to  read  the  book. 
Since  our  great  desire  is  for  the  ultimate  hap- 
piness of  all,  why  wade  through  trials  and 
blood  to  find  how  they  attained  it? — Atchison 
Globe. 
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International  Peace 

With  the  noisiest  drum-roll  and  can- 
non-roar of  Eastern  war  mingle  the  soft 
flutings  of  peace  from  the  hills  that  en- 
viron Lake  Mohonk.  Once  more  the 
annual  concourse  of  philanthropists  has 
met  there  and  heard  the  more  renowned 
victories  of  peace  acclaimed  and  the  hor- 
rors and  waste  of  war  denounced,  and 
once  more  have  they  urged  on  statesmen 
and  people  the  gospel  of  good-will  to 
men. 

This  is  a  lesson  of  which  we  must  not 
grow  weary.  It  must  be  preached  with 
unflagging  reiteration  until  men  shall 
learn  that  there  are  other  ways  than  fight- 
ing by  which  international  differences 
can  be  settled.  The  Mohonk  Conference 
has  most  to  say  of  arbitration,  because 
that  is  the  likeliest  alternative  for  war. 
The  platform  adopted  urges  that  treaties 
be  made  with  those  countries  which  have 
intimated  their  willingness  to  submit  any 
differences  with  our  Government  to  The 
Hague  Tribunal,  and  that  steps  be  taken 
to  have  such  treaties  negotiated  with  all 
countries. 

What  is  wanted  is  no  partial  treaties 
which  shall  except  any  matter  of  dispute 
whatever.  "  National  honor  "  is  a  very 
elastic  term,  and  there  are  and  can  be  no 
questions  of  national  honor  which  we 
cannot  safely  submit  to  an  impartial 
court.  We  have  lately  proved  this  by  a 
happy  decision  of  our  dispute  with  Great 
Britain  over  the  Alaskan  Boundary.  In 
this  case  we  left  the  decision  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  six  men,  three  from  the  United 
States  and  three  from  Great  Britain,  and 
they  were  able  to  come  to  an  amicable 
and  honest  conclusion.  If  they  had  been 
unable  to  agree  the  dispute  might  have 
with  equal  propriety  gone  to  The  Hague 
for  decision. 

Especially  is  it  important  that  the  arbi- 
tration treaties  signed  by  representatives 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere at  the  international  American  Con- 
ference held  in  Mexico  in  1901  and  1902 
should  be  speedily  ratified.  This  is  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  Senate,  a  body 
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which  has  been  none  too  favorable  to  ar- 
bitration treaties,  any  more  than  it  has  to 
reciprocity  treaties.  It  is  a  shame  that  it 
should  be  left  to  Chile  and  Argentina 
and  France  to  set  examples  to  the  United 
States  in  social  and  Christian  duty. 

There  will  be  held  this  coming  autumn 
in  St.  Louis,  in  connection  with  the  Ex- 
position, a  Congress  of  International  Ar- 
bitration, with  representatives  officially 
appointed  by  various  countries.  The 
American  group  in  that  Congress  will 
have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  what 
their  countrymen  have  done  to  create  The 
Hague  Tribunal.  But  for  the  American 
representatives  there  would  have  been  no 
such  tribunal  created,  and  the  Conference 
would  have  been  little  more  than  a  fiasco. 
But  our  American  group  at  the  St.  Louis 
Congress  will  have  little  reason  to  boast 
of  the  part  taken  by  our  Government  in 
its  rejection  of  an  arbitration  treaty  with 
England,  and  in  its  neglect  of  action  on 
the  treaties  with  the  American  states. 
While  a  majority  of  the  Senate  will  not 
favor  such  treaties,  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote  is  not  easy  to  secure. 

But  President  Roosevelt  is  right  on 
this  subject,  as  usual,  and  will  do  what 
he  can  for  the  cause.  If  the  Congress  at 
St.  Louis  shall  take  action  urging  an- 
other Hague  Conference  with  a  view  to 
further  formulating  the  rules  of  war,  and 
especially  for  negotiating  treaties  of  arbi- 
tration, we  may  be  sure  he  will  be  happy, 
if  desired,  to  initiate  the  project  by  call- 
ing the  Conference. 

We  would  have  our  readers  under- 
stand how  all  this  would  tend  toward 
the  inevitable  final  result,  the  union  of 
all  nations  in  one  grand  international 
congress  of  the  world.  It  is  already 
prophesied  in  many  ways.  The  Hague  Con- 
ference was  the  first  session,  and  the  new 
Conference  to  be  called  will  be  a  second 
session.  In  time  it  may  meet  at  regular 
interval's,  and  then  its  scope  of  duty  will 
enlarge  until  it  shall  assure  the  peace  of 
the  world,  and  the  horrid  torch  of  war 
shall  flame  no  more,  and  Bellona  herself 
shall  sink  into  eternal  sleep,  with  sullen 
Moloch  and  all  the  grisly  kings  and  burn- 
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ing  idols  of  belated  paganism  that  have 
too  long  survived  the  advent  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace. 

An  "  ATtistic  Swindle"  Forgotten 

This  is  a  busy  world.  In  that  part  of 
it  which  is  called  New  York,  public 
prosecutors  and  other  officers  whose  duty 
it  is  to  enforce  the  laws  find  much  to 
engage  their  attention  and  consume  their 
time.  Some  offenders  can  be  punished 
with  little  delay ;  for  others,  the  machin- 
ery of  justice,  once  put  in  motion,  grinds 
slowly;  there  are  others  still  for  whom 
the  starting  of  that  machinery  is  so  long 
deferred  that  they  seem  to  have  been  for- 
gotten. 

There  was  once  a  "  get-rich-quick 
syndicate  "  conducted  by  one  Miller  and 
a  shrewd  associate  named  Ammon.  It 
had  been  duly  incorporated  in  New  Jer- 
sey. That  was  not  very  long  ago.  Jus- 
tice pursued  these  men,  and  they  were 
placed  in  Sing  Sing  prison.  Only  a  few 
weeks  have  passed  since  the  curious 
methods  of  the  Globe  Security  Company 
were  brought  to  public  notice,  but  even 
now  David  Rothschild  has  begun  his 
term  of  nine  years  in  the  same  prison. 
All  persons  accused  by  public  officers  of 
violating  the  laws  by  disobeying  the 
statutes  relating  to  financial  corporations 
and  by  misleading  investors  are  entitled 
to  trial  by  jury.  The  charges  may  then 
be  disproved.  These  men  were  tried,  as 
many  others  have  been.  The  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Banks  declared  in  his 
official  report  that  the  officers  of  a  Trust 
Company  in  New  York  had  "  flagrantly 
transgressed  the  laws "  in  connection 
with  the  promotion  of  the  United  States 
Shipbuilding  Company,  commonly  known 
as  the  Shipyard  Trust,  but  no  one  of 
these  officers  has  been  brought  into  court 
to  defend  himself  against  this  accusation. 

This  reminds  us  that  the  interesting 
record  of  this  Shipyard  Trust  appears  to 
have  been  forgotten  in  certain  places 
where,  we  should  say,  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  remember  it,  altho  the  pursuit  of 
gamblers  and  other  small-fry  of  the  get- 
rich-quick  brotherhood  is  a  very  engross- 
ing occupation. 

Five  months  ago  there  was  much  talk 
in  New  York  and  elsewhere  about  the 
Bank    Superintendent's    assertions    and 


those  other  and  numerous  charges  made 
in  an  official  report  to  the  court  in  New 
Jersey  by  Receiver  Smith,  formerly  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  who  char- 
acterized the  whole  Shipyard  Trust  proj- 
ect as  an  **  artistic  swindle."  We  recall 
that  he  also  spoke  of  misleading  and  false 
statements,  resembling  those  for  which 
Whitaker  Wright  was  prosecuted  in 
London,  of  false  prospectuses,  of  false 
official  reports  concerning  earnings  and 
assets  and  working  capital,  of  dummy 
Directors,  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
company  by  the  very  clerks  who  had  per- 
formed a  similar  service  for  get-rich- 
quick  Miller  and  Ammon,  and  of  other 
objectionable  acts  in  the  brief  career  of 
this  corporation,  that  was  capitalized  at 
$68,000,000.  We  remember  also  that  the 
Governor  of  the  State  was  to  ask  for  a 
legislative  inquiry,  and  that  there  was 
talk  of  a  special  grand  jury. 

As  we  have  remarked,  this  is  a  busy 
world.  New  interests  arise  to  displace 
old  ones  ;  new  duties  dim  a  public  officer's 
recollection  of  old  ones  that  were  neg- 
lected. Even  an  alert  District  Attorney 
cannot  avoid  overlooking  or  forgetting 
something.  Month  after  month  has 
passed,  and  the  men  accused  by  the  Bank 
Superintendent  and  Receiver  Smith  have 
not  been  required  to  seek  vindication  in 
court.  But  we  have  not  heard  that  they 
complain. 

Certainty  of  God 

"  Blank  and  blatant  Materialism  is 
dead " — so  declared  Dr.  WiUiam  D. 
Mackenzie,  the  new  President  of  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary,  in  his  bril- 
liant inaugural  address  the  other  day. 
We  wish  we  might  believe  the  assertion, 
but  we  fail  to  see  the  evidence  of  its 
truth. 

What  is  Materialism?  It  is  a  philoso- 
phy which  declares  that,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  all  life,  with  all  its  manifestations 
and  powers,  has  grown  out  of  what,  so 
far  as  we  can  know,  is  original  inorganic 
matter.  It  teaches  that  somehow,  by  a 
process  of  evolution,  the  cell  has  been 
produced,  through  inherent  forces,  out 
of  atomic  movements  and  attractions, 
and  that  the  cell  has  grown  through  suc- 
cessive steps,  each  self-evolved,  to  the 
thinking,  reasoning  man.  Materialism  does 
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not  positively  assert  there  is  no  Great 
Unknown  beyond  Nature,  but  it  knows 
none  and  needs  none.  Such  MateriaHsm 
is  as  *'  blank  "  as  the  blankest,  whether  it 
be  "  blantant  "  or  not.  In  a  phase  of  it  it 
may  be  called  Agnosticism,  but  it  is 
blank  Materialism  all  the  same;  for  it 
finds  in  the  forces  of  matter  all  the  force 
needed  for  explaining  all  mental  and 
moral  activities. 

If  one  doubts  whether  this  "  blank  " 
Materialism  still  is  in  evidence,  let  him 
read  Mr.  Mallock's  "The  Veil  of  the 
Temple,"  lately  published.  In  that  book 
the  principal  speaker  leads  the  discus- 
sion of  the  prime  question  of  religion, 
and  step  by  step  finds  that  science  has 
uprooted  all  our  mistaken  proofs  of  God 
.  creator  or  ruler  of  the  world.  Even 
dead  matter  has  life  as  truly  as  the  plant 
or  the  animal,  he  tells  us ;  for  is  there  not 
a  constant  and  rapid  movement  within 
the  very  atoms  themselves,  and  do  we 
not  see  them  breaking  up  into  new 
forms,  under  internal  forces,  before  our 
eyes  ?  And  this  he  represents  is  the  pre- 
vailing belief  among  intelligent,  thinking 
men. 

But  President  Mackenzie  will  have 
none  of  this.  He  escapes  it  by  the  en- 
ergy of  positive,  emphatic  assertion. 
What  he  claims  to  give  us  is  "  immutable 
conviction  about  absolute  truth ;  "  and 
he  gets  it  by  none  of  the  old  and  familiar 
arguments,  which  he  does  not  even  stop 
to  brush  aside,  but  by  the  assertion  that 
consciousness,  whether  of  the  race  or  of 
the  individual,  directly  gives  us  this  "  im- 
mutable conviction  of  absolute  truth," 
this  "  absolute  truth  "  being  God.  He 
begins  his  argument  by  asserting  that 
"  the  first  and  deepest  fact  on  which  we 
can  plant  ourselves  is  the  reality  of  man's 
spiritual  nature,"  which  seems  to  sug- 
gest that  he  is  about  to  overthrow  Ma- 
terialism by  substituting  the  antagonistic 
monism  of  Idealism.  But  Idealism, 
which  knows  only  its  own  mental  states, 
is  separated  by  quite  as  wide  a  gulf  from 
an  external  God  as  is  Materialism.  But 
Dr.  Mackenzie  escapes  this  by  more  con- 
sciousness : 

"  The  self-consciousness  of  the  human  be- 
ing is  the  root  of  all  his  life.  That  awakens 
at  his  birth.    It  persists  through  all  his  years." 

Is  it  so  sure  that  it  is  "  the  root  of  all 
his  life  "  ?    Did  not  his  life  begin  before 


his  birth,  and  before  self-consciousness? 
President  Mackenzie  continues : 

"It  [self-consciousness]  has  the  strange 
power  of  connecting  itself  directly  and  con- 
sciously with  the  absolute,  in  knowledge  and 
in  purpose,  in  those  godlike  judgments  which 
we  call  conscience,  in  that  affirmation  of  im- 
mortality which  we  call  love." 

If  we  get  any  meaning  out  of  this  lan- 
guage it  is  that  conscience  is  a  con- 
sciousness of  God,  the  Absolute,  and  that 
love  is  both  a  consciousness  of  God  and 
also  an  affirmation  of  immortality.  State- 
ments which  the  ordinary  mind  does  not 
recognize  as  true.  But  he  proceeds  to 
tell  us  that  man  "  has  ever  lived  in  the 
consciousness  of  relation  to  God  " ;  that 
religion  has  ever  "  lived  upon  this  con- 
sciousness of  a  mutual  action  between 
that  self-consciousness  which  is  above 
man  and  that  which  is  himself,"  and  that 
here  he  "  comes  into  the  possession  of 
an  ultimate  conviction  regarding  an  ab- 
solute truth  " — that  is,  God. 

As  to  this  basis  of  ultimate  conviction 
of  absolute  truth  we  would  ask  a  few 
questions.  First,  Is  there  not  danger 
that  the  word  "  consciousness  "  has  too 
much  put  upon  it  in  this  modern 
transcendental  apologetics?  Do  they 
not  call  that  consciousness  which  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  calling  belief?  Do 
they  really  have  a  consciousness  of  God, 
or  only  a  belief  in  him?  Do  they  know 
the  difference  between  belief  and  con- 
sciousness? Have  they  really  felt  some- 
thing not  themselves  touch  them  which 
they  knew  must  be  the  finger  of  God  ? 

If  so,  happy  are  they.  But  can  they 
offer  their  evidence  to  ordinary  people 
who  never  have  had  and  never  can  have 
this  mystic  experience,  and  can  they 
expect  common  folks,  born  prosaic,  ra- 
tionalizing occidentals,  trained  scien- 
tifically, to  accept  their  testimony  as  con- 
clusive? Do  they  not  see  that  to  tell  us 
that  there  must  be  a  God  (why  must 
they  misname  him  "the  Absolute"?), 
because  humanity  has  ever  had  a  con- 
sciousness of  God,  and  because  con- 
science and  love  are  a  consciousness  of 
God,  is,  to  the  ordinary  mind,  utterly 
senseless,  and  seems  like  a  confession  of 
logical  impotency  ?  What  would  Huxley 
or  Spencer  say  to  that?  Nothing,  be- 
cause they  could  not  understand  it ;  they 
have  themselves  had  no  such  conscious- 
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ness  of  "  the  Absolute,"  and  they  would 
continue  the  study  of  the  evolution  of 
the  moral  sentiments.  They  would  say 
that,  reduced  to  plain  words,  the  argu- 
ment is.  We  believe,  because  we  believe. 
The  trouble  with  Professor  Mackenzie's 
argument,  so  far  as  it  is  not  based  on  a 
confusion  between  consciousness  and  be- 
lief, is  that  altho  it  may  be  interesting  to 
those  happy  people  who  experience  this 
consciousness  of  the  Absolute,  it  adds 
nothing  to  them,  while  it  carries  no  bit 
of  conviction  to  those  who  need  con- 
viction, and  who  do  not  possess 
the  faculty  of  God-consciousness.  We 
much  fear  for  the  argument  that  it  will 
damage  the  cause  of  Theism,  and  will 
create  more  skepticism  than  faith. 

A  New  Record  of  King- Jeroboam 

The  first  inscribed  material  found 
in  Palestine  excavations  was  a  clay 
tablet  discovered  by  Dr.  Bliss  at  Tel- 
el-Hesy ,  the  ancient  Lachish,  part  of 
a  correspondence  between  the  Egyp- 
tian over-lord  and  the  subordinate 
princes  and  governors  of  Palestinian 
cities  toward  the  close  of  Egyptian 
supremacy,  about  1400  B.  C.  This  tab- 
let belonged  to  the  pre-Israelitic  pe- 
riod, and  was  written  in  Babylonian 
cuneiform.  For  a  long  time  no  other 
similar  material  was  discovered.  In 
1902  an  Austrian  expedition  under- 
took the  exploration  of  the  site  of  an- 
cient Taanach,  now  Tel  Ta'anuk,  on  the 
southern  edge  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
Here,  in  the  following  year,  were  dis- 
covered three  clay  tablets  and  one 
stone  tablet  in  cuneiform  script  of  ap- 
proximately the  same  period. 

Some  four  miles  to  the  westward  of 
the  mound  of  Taanach  lies  a  small 
mound,  called  Tel  Mutesellim,  evi- 
dently the  ruin  of  an  ancient  site.  This 
has  been  generally  identified  with  the 
ancient  Megiddo,  an  important  Canaan- 
ite  city  in  the  pre-Israelite  period. 
Megiddo  is  known  from  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions, from  1600  B.  C.  onward. 
According  to  the  biblical  narrative,  it 
was  fortified  and,  presumably,  pro- 
vided with  a  Hebrew  governor  in  the 
time  of  Solomon,  but  plays  no  part  in 
Hebrew  history,  seemingly  passing 
out  of  existence  with  the  Exilic  period. 


In  the  apocalyptic  literature  the  name 
reappears  as  Armageddon. 

The  German  Palestine  Society  com- 
menced explorations  at  Mutesellim 
April  1st,  1903.  A  trial  trench  showed 
that  there  were  some  sixty-six  feet  of 
debris,  representing  at  least  six  well 
worked  strata  of  occupation,  the  top- 
most of  which  was  itself  ancient,  so 
that  the  explorers  reported  Canaanite 
and  pre-Israelite  remains  at  a  depth 
of  less  than  six  feet.  Mazzehoth,  the 
"  pillars  "  of  the  English  Bible,  which 
were  used  by  heathen  and  Hebrew 
alike  in  connection  with  places  of  wor- 
ship, some  of  them  with  marks  strik- 
ingly resembling  early  Phenician  char- 
acters, human  burial  places,  with 
bronze  implements,  early  Egyptian 
scarabs  and  one  Babylonian  scarab, 
were  among  the  results  first  reported. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  explorers 
discovered  a  jasper  seal  of  so  remark- 
able a  character  that  we  reproduce  the 


Seal  of  King  Jeroboam's  Officer 

photograph  herewith.  About  the  lion 
in  the  center  is  the  inscription  lsm\ 
and  beneath  it  'hdyrh'm.  Every  let- 
ter is  clearly  cut,  and  the  sense  un- 
mistakable: "Belonging  to  Shema*, 
servant  of  Jeroboam."  Epigraphically 
considered,  the  letters  of  the  inscrip- 
tion find  their  nearest  analogies  in  the 
Moabite  inscription  of  King  Mesha, 
the  Siloam  inscription  from  Jerusalem 
and  the  Hebrew  inscriptions  on  the 
handles  of  jars  found  by  Dr.  Bliss  at 
various  places  in  Judaea.  As  between 
the  characters  of  the  Moabite  and 
Siloam  inscriptions,  the  resemblances 
are  a  little  closer  to  the  Siloam  than  to 
the  Moabite.  The  letters  differ  ma- 
terially from  those  found  in  the  Sidon- 
ian  inscriptions  of  the  fifth  and  fourth 
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centuries  B.  C.  The  inscription,  there- 
fore, belongs  to  an  early  period,  but 
with  our  present  knowledge  it  is  im- 
possible, from  the  letters  only,  to  de- 
termine to  which  Jeroboam  reference 
is  made.  The  historical  conditions,  as 
we  at  present  know  them,  would  ad- 
mit of  the  reference  either  to  Jeroboam 
I,  in  the  tenth  century  B.  C,  or  to 
Jeroboam  II,  in  the  eighth  century  B.  C. 
If  the  former  be  intended,  this  would 
be  the  oldest  dated  inscription  in 
Phenician  characters  yet  discovered. 
From  the  title  used  it  is  clear  that 
Shema'  was  an  official  in  some  way 
representing  Jeroboam,  presumably  at 
Megiddo.  The  term  "  servant "  is 
constantly  used  in  Hebrew  to  indicate 
such  a  relationship,  and  so  we  find 
Jeroboam  I  himself  designated  in  the 
Book  of  Kings  as  the  "  servant  of 
Solomon."  The  name  Shema'  occurs 
in  Hebrew,  altho  more  commonly  we 
have  the  name  with  the  divine  suffix 
added,  Shemaiah.  It  was  a  prophet 
of  this  latter  name  who,  according  to 
the  Greek  translation  of  Kings,  incited 
Jeroboam  to  rebellion  against  Solo- 
mon. The  name  Shema'  would  be  an 
equally  good  Canaanite  name,  and 
might  represent  the  Canaanite  prince 
who,  under  the  suzerainty  of  Jero- 
boam, governed  the  town  of  Megiddo. 
The  lion  symbol  we  ordinarily  think 
of  in  connection  with  Judah,  but  the 
prophets  symbolize  Israel  as  a  whole 
by  the  lion,  so  that  the  symbol  would 
seem  to  befit  the  signet  of  an  officer  of 
the  King  of  Israel. 

In  itself  considered,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  inscription  is  of  no  very  great 
importance.  Its  importance  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  Urst  inscription 
found  in  excavations  in  Palestine  which 
actually  gives  us  the  name  of  a  per- 
son known  in  the  Bible  record  and 
enables  us  by  that  fact  to  fix  with  cer- 
tainty as  Israelite  the  stratum  in 
which  it  was  found.  Further,  it  con- 
firms the  biblical  narrative  which  as- 
serts the  subjugation  of  Megiddo  to 
Israelite  power  in  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon, who  organized  his  father's  con- 
quests. But  its  chief  importance  lies 
in  this :  it  shows  that  Palestinian  exca- 
vations will  give  us  written  material 
by  which  we  may  control  and  more 
fully     explain     the     Bible     narrative. 


Many  moot  points  of  criticism  to-day 
wait  upon  the  discovery  of  written  ma- 
terial in  Palestinian  soil. 

Even  as  we  write  comes  the  informa- 
tion that  the  English  explorers  at  Gezer, 
on  the  Philistine  border,  as  one  goes 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa,  discovered  on 
May  2oth  a  tablet,  **  written  in  cuneiform 
character  on  both  faces — thirteen  lines  on 
one  face  and  five  lines  on  the  other,  sepa- 
rated by  impressions  of  seals."  Here  we 
are  once  more  in  the  pre-Israelitic  period, 
when  the  cuneiform  writing  of  Babylonia 
was  still  used  in  the  land ;  but  the  discov- 
ery is  so  far  welcome  as  showing  us  the 
existence  of  the  literary  habit  in  Pales- 
tine. The  seal  from  Megiddo  which  we 
have  described  is  much  more  important 
than  this  tablet,  because  it  comes  from 
the  Israelitic  period  after  the  Phenician 
alphabet  had  been  substituted  for  the 
cuneiform  characters. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  up  to  this 
time  excavations  have  not  been  con- 
ducted at  those  sites  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  yield  the  largest  amoutit  of  true 
Israelitic  remains.  In  Jerusalem  excava- 
tions have  been  conducted  only  along  the 
line  of  the  walls.  Outside  of  Jerusalem 
excavations  have  been  conducted  in  out- 
lying towns,  like  the  towns  on  the  Pheni- 
cian border  or  the  Canaanite  towns  on 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  To  secure  the 
best  results  in  the  recovery  of  Israelite 
remains,  excavations  must  be  conducted 
in  true  Israelitic  sites,  like  old  Samaria, 
which  furnishes  possibly  the  most 
promising  field,  and  as  yet  a  virgin  field, 
in  all  Palestine.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  excavators  who  have  done  the  prin- 
cipal work  of  excavation  in  Palestine 
thus  far  have  been  Americans — Dr.  Bliss, 
excavating  for  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  and  Dr.  Schumacher,  excavating 
for  the  German  Palestine  Association.  It 
was  American  scholarship  and  American 
zeal  also  which,  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Robinson,  first  began  the  scientific  ex- 
ploration of  Palestine.  Why  is  it  that, 
while  American  money  is  so  liberally 
given  to  conduct  explorations  in  Baby- 
lonia, in  Egypt  and  in  Greece,  the  com- 
paratively moderate  sum  necessary  to 
excavate  Samaria  cannot  be  furnished  by 
Americans?  Is  there  not  sufficient  inter- 
est in  biblical  exploration  in  this  country 
to  furnish  the  means  to  excavate  a  site 
like  Samaria — and  there  are  other  sites 
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only  a  little  less  important?    Our  Ameri-  ing  will  have  to  consider,  therefore,  not 

can  excavators  enjoy  such  a  reputation  in  only  his  specific  work,  but  in  a  general 

Palestine  that  they  have  been  selected  by  way  he  must  understand  correlated  sci- 

foreign  societies  to  conduct  their  excava-  ences.     A   thorough    knowledge   of   en- 

tions,  but  we  do  not  employ  them.    Eng-  tomology  must  enter  into  hi>  curriculum, 

lish,  Germans  and  Austrians  are  excavat-  whether  he  devote  himself  to  cereals,  to 

ing  in  the  Holy  Land.     Only  we  Bible-  fruit,    or    to    truck    gardening.      Every 

loving  Americans  cannot  aflford  to  con-  farmer  must  know  his  friends  from  his 

duct  excavations  there.  enemies    among  bugs  or  beetles,  or  he 

will  surely  be  whipped  from  the  field.    It 
will  be  an  unspeakable  blunder  if  he  be 

How  to  Educate   Farm   Boys  allowed  to  go  through  a  college  course 

and  come  out  with  a  very  general  and 

One  of  the  Western  agricultural  col-  loose  knowledge  about  his  chief  rivals, 
leges  sends  out  this  question :  "  To  what  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  these  minute 
studies  would  you  advise  a  young  man  creatures  are  the  real  competitors  with 
from  the  country  to  give  special  atten-  human  beings  for  the  possession  of  the 
tion  in  his  college  course,  if  he  desires  land  and  the  crops.  It  has  been  said  that 
to  go  back  to  the  farm  ? "  Agriculture  not  a  plant  exists  without  an  insect 
has  come  to  the  front  with  remarkable  enemy.  This  is  not  quite  true,  for  they 
strides,  and  is  assuming  its  place  once  are  no  more  the  enemies  of  the  plants 
more  at  the  head  of  the  industries.  Such  they  infest  than  we  are.  Manv  of  them 
a  question  as  the  above  is  pertinent  to  the  are  beneficent  associates  of  vegetable 
age.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  farm  it  growth,  and  contribute  to  the  health  and 
in  a  general  way,  without  specific  knowl-  the  wealth  of  the  trees  they  inhabit.  It  is 
edge  of  that  branch  which  is  to  be  pur-  man's  business  to  find  out  which  of  these 
sued.  No  industry  is  more  specialized  or  insects  he  can  compel  to  co-operate  with 
will  be  hereafter  more  specialized  than  him  in  fruit  or  grain  production,  and 
that  of  farming.  There  will  be  dairy-  which  of  them  are  inhospitable  to  his 
men,  pomologists,  truck  gardeners,  and  purposes.  The  farm  boy  who  leaves  col- 
others  engaged  with  apiaries,  and  others  lege  without  entomology  will  be  left  be- 
with  small  fruit  growing.     While  these  hind  in  the  race. 

departments  will  overlap  each  other,  yet  It  is  equally  important  that  the  student 

each  one  will  require  very  special  train-  who  is  preparing  himself  for  farm  work 

ing  for  success,  under  the  laws  of  com-  shall  enter  into  a  very  intimate  acquamt- 

petition.  ance  with  bird  life.    We  are  just  begin- 

This  does  not  mean  that  intensive  ning  to  grasp  the  fact  that  the  farmer 
farming  has  not  come  in  to  displace  ex-  has  no  ally  to  compare  with  these  friends 
tensive  farming,  while  the  future  farm  on  the  wing.  Assent  to  this  fact  as  strong- 
will  grow  a  large  number  of  crops  rather  ly  as  you  may,  it  will  be  a  long  while 
than  be  devoted  to  one  or  two.  Besides  before  it  is  so  fully  felt  that  our  rural 
its  special  hobby  the  new  farm  is  cer-  population  will  have  entered  into  a  sys- 
tain  to  divide  its  efforts  between  half  a  tematic  scheme  for  making  the  birds  joy- 
dozen  crops  or  more.  In  other  words,  the  ously  at  home  on  the  farm.  One  of  our 
farmer  will  not  have  all  his  eggs  in  one  ablest  ornithologists  argues  that  without 
basket.  There  will  be  less  of  one  sort  the  birds  human  beings  could  not  possibly 
raised,  so  that  the  loss  of  a  single  crop  sustain  life.  However  this  may  be,  we 
by  drought,  or  a  failure  to  realize  because  are  certainly  dependent  in  orchard,  field 
of  a  glutted  market,  will  still  leave  the  and  garden  upon  the  robin  and  his  com- 
farmer  in  good  shape  for  the  year.  In  panions,  more  than  upon  all  other  ap- 
fact,  a  specific  knowledge  of  one  depart-  pliances,  in  our  battle  with  the  insects, 
ment  of  culture,  as,  for  instance,  of  small  We  have  yet  to  learn  how  to  count  them 
fruit  growing,  will  require  and  involve  a  into  our  families,  and  make  our  home- 
specific  knowledge  of  bees.  There  will  steads  their  safe  and  delightful  resort, 
be  fewer  bankrupts  on  wheat,  or  on  corn.  Yet  while  we  believe  in  special  courses 
or  on  potatoes,  or  on  strawberries.  and  industrialism  for  the  farm  boy — that 

The  young  man  who  proposes  to  go  is,  for  specific  studies  directly  fitting  him 

back  to  the  farm  from  his  college  train-  for  his  specific  work — we  are  very  far 
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from    believing    that    he    will    be    well  Radium     and     Conservative 
equipped  for  his  life  work  unless  his  cur-  ^     ,.    . 
riculum  is  broadened  out  to  take  in  more  MeaiCine 
or  less  of  what  arc  called  humanitarian  ^he   usual    curiously    interesting  but 
studies.     He  should  certamly  be  a  good  unfortunate  series  of    events  that  prac- 
student  of  American  history  and  of  social  ^i^ally  always  takes  place  when   a  new 
economics.      The  time  is  now  at  hand  therapeutic   possibility    is   introduced   to 
when  the  farmer  must  and  will  emanci-  the  medical  professicn  and  to  popular  at- 
pate  himself  from  the  leadership  of  pro-  tention  at  the   same  time,  has  occurred 
fessional  politicians.     Independent  voters  ^j^h  regard  to  radium.     At  first  there 
increase  in  number  and  influence.     We  ^^s  a  period  of  surprise  and   more  or 
are  moving  back  to  the  day  when  our  j^gs  incredulity,  then  great  exaggeration 
Presidents    and    Governors    may  be  se-  ^f  the  efficiency  of  the  new  substance  in 
lected  from  rural  life,  as  were  Washing-  the  treatment  and    cure  of  serious  ail- 
ton  and  Jefferson.  ments  that  had  hitherto  baffled  medical 

Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  there  is  ^nd  surgical  skill,  finally  a  reaction  from 
less  danger  of  isolated  thinking  and  in-  ^hich  it  would  appear  that  there  is  noth- 
tellectual  side-tracking  in  agriculture  ing  at  all  in  radium  as  a  therapeutic 
than  in  any  other  of  the  pursuits.  No  ^gent,  with  a  few  attempts  of  quasi- 
other  industry  so  reaches  out  toward  col-  scientific  investigators  to  show  that  there 
lateral  sciences  and  arts,  and  so  readily  never  could  be  anything  in  radium,  since 
co-labors  with  them.  To  study  agricul-  its  qualities  are  such  as  will  not  lend 
ture  IS,  m  fact,  to  study  nearly  every  themselves  to  therapeutic  uses.  Beneath 
modern  science— geology,  geography,  all  this  disturbed  movement  as  reflected 
entomology,  ornithology,  chemistry.  The  in  the  newspapers  there  is,  however,  a 
farmer  must  also  comprehend  the  laws  steadily  progressive  undercurrent  of  con- 
of  supply  and  demand.  In  fact,  the  edu-  servative  investigation  from  which  there 
cated  young  man,  the  wisely  educated  come  some  encouraging  reports  of  genu- 
young  man,  we  mean,  will  go  back  to  the  ine  observation  with  regard  to  the  appli- 
farm  from  his  college  training  a  states-  cation  of  radium  in  medicine, 
man.  If  our  diagnosis  of  the  situation  is  At  the  last  meeting  for  May  of  the 
anywhere  near  correct,  the  young  man  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  Drs. 
from  the  country  will  carry  back  to  the  Piffard  and  Abbev  both  made  encourag- 
farm,  from  his  college  course,  a  very  dis-  ing  reports  with  regard  to  the  employ- 
tinctive,  but  fully  as  broad  an  education  nient  of  radium  and  discussed  the  true 
as  that  which  is  taken  by  the  lawyer  or  scientific  aspects  and  their  relation  to 
by  the  minister  into  professional  life.  medicine    of    this  new   wonderful   sub- 

We  look  to  see  the  time,  and  not  so  stance.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 
far  away,  when  no  single  class  of  men  radium  produces  some  wonderful  effects 
will  be  so  generously,  yet  specifically,  upon  biological  processes.  Seeds,  for  in- 
educated  as  farmers.  A  great  deal  may  stance,  that  are  exposed  to  the  action  of 
be  eliminated  from  the  present  college  radium  undergo  some  subtle  change  by 
curriculum.  Agricultural  colleges  can-  which  their  development  is  very  much 
not  be  loaded  down  with  complex  courses  retarded.  If  a  definite  number  of  seeds, 
in  philology,  pedagogics,  psychology  and  for  instance,  be  exposed  to  the  action  of 
ancient  languages.  Physics,  however,  radium  for  four  days  and  a  correspond- 
will  find  place  with  biology.  Perhaps  we  ing  number  for  two  days,  a  third  set  of 
have  not  answered  the  question  of  our  the  same  number  being  kept  in  their 
interlocutor  as  fully  as  we  might,  yet  it  natural  state  as  controls,  and  if  all  three 
is  certain  that  the  farm  boy  is  going  to  of  these  sets  of  seeds  be  planted,  those 
be  made  after  a  different  model  than  that  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of 
which  has  heretofore  ruled  in  collegiate  radium  grow  distinctly  more  slowly  than 
life ;  nor  have  we  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  unexposed  seeds.  The  seeds  which 
education  simply  to  make  gentlemen  will  have  been  exposed  longest  to  the  action 
gradually  be  eliminated  in  favor  of  an  of  the  new  metal  show  the  greatest  re- 
education that  will  glorify  work  and  ex-  tardation.  The  most  careful  microscopic 
press  the  fullest  co-operation  of  the  hands  and  chemical  investigations  of  the  seeds 
with  the  brain.  that  have  been  exposed  to  radium,  how- 
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ever,  fails  to  show  any  distinct  changes 
in  them.  It  would  seem  as  tho  some  true 
biological  effect  had  been  produced  in 
the  germinal  material  causing  a  retarda- 
tion of  the  natural  tendency  to  grow 
when  the  seeds  are  placed  in  favorable 
circumstances. 

With  regard  to  certain  of  the  lower 
forms  of  animal  life  the  effect  produced 
by  exposure  to  radium  is  perhaps  even 
more  striking  than  in  the  case  of  seeds. 
If  the  larvae  of  certain  insects,  for  in- 
stance, be  exposed  to  radium  for  some 
hours  some  of  them  will  be  killed  by  the 
action  of  the  radiations,  but  others  will 
only  be  so  affected  in  their  vitality  that 
thev  refuse  to  go  through  the  ordinary 
cycle  of  changes  which  characterizes  nor- 
mal insect  life.  If,  for  example,  meal 
worms  be  exposed  to  radium,  some  of 
them  will  die  as  a  result,  but  many  of 
them  will  survive,  and  instead  of  enter- 
ing into  the  pupa  stage,  eventually  be- 
coming beetles,  as  healthy  meal  worms 
should,  and  then  producing  ova  from 
which  further  larvae  that  will  pass 
through  the  pupa  stage  into  the  adult 
form  originate,  they  continue  a  prolonged 
existence  in  the  larval  stage  as  meal 
worms.  When  control  meal  worms  that 
have  not  been  exposed  to  the  radium 
have  passed  through  three  generations  of 
existence,  as  pupae,  fully  developed 
beetles,  ova  and  larvae,  the  exposed  meal 
worms  are  still  continuing  their  worm 
existence,  Methusalahs  who  have  long 
outlived  their  own  generation. 

With  these  wonderful  biological  ef- 
fects in  mind  it  is  no  wonder  that  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  have  been  encour- 
aged to  continue  their  experiments  and 
observations,  especially  as  regards  the 
effect  of  radium  on  new  growths  in  the 
human  body.  Some  of  them  have  met 
with  very  satisfying  success.  Certain  be- 
nignant growths,  as  warts,  can  be  made 
to  disappear  very  rapidly  and  completely 
by  one  or  more  exposures  to  radium. 
The  wart  is  a  typical  new  growth,  with 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  certain 
forms  of  cancer,  but  without  the  charac- 
teristic tendency  of  a  malignant  growth 
to  infiltrate  the  surrounding  tissues.  It 
is  only  a  step,  then,  to  the  application  of 
radium  to  external  cancer  of  various 
forms,  and  in  this  some  good  results  have 
also  been  obtained.  Recurrent  nodules  of 
cancer,  such  as  are  found  so  often  a  year 


or  two  after  the  removal  of  malignant 
growths  along  the  scar  of  the  incision 
through  which  the  removal  was  effected, 
can  be  made  to  disappear  by  exposures  to 
radium  when  the  specimen  of  the  metal 
is  of  reasonable  radio-active  strength  and 
the  exposures  are  repeated  often  enough. 
Certain  skin  cancers,  the  removal  of 
which  by  the  knife  is  likely  to  produce 
serious  scarring,  can  be  kept  in  check  by 
means  of  radium,  and  while  observations 
have  not  yet  been  conducted  for  a  suffi- 
ciently long  time  to  make  this  sure,  can 
perhaps  even  be  radically  cured  by  means 
of  this  substance.  Lupus,  the  well-known 
form  of  skin  tuberculosis  which  occurs 
so  often  on  the  face,  especially  on  the 
nose,  can  be  cured  in  certain  cases  by 
exposures  to  radium. 

It  would  seem,  then,  of  very  great  im- 
portance that  further  investigations  with 
this  precious  substance  should  be  con- 
tinued by  careful,  conservative  medical 
men,  who  will  not  rush  into  print  with 
''  half  baked  "  results.  The  Finsen  light 
has  proved  useful  in  just  this  class  of 
cases,  as  have  also  the  x-rays.  Dr.  Pif- 
fard  considers  that  "  the  radium  rays 
occupy  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  x-rays  and  the  Finsen  light."  As  he 
very  expressively  puts  it,  radium  is  a 
''  transcendentalized  pocket  edition  of  the 
x-rays,"  which  can  be  employed  without 
the  cumbersome  apparatus  necessary  for 
the  production  of  the  x-rays,  and  whose 
use  apparently  can  be  controlled  better 
than  that  agent.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
use  of  glass  containers  for  radium  does 
not  allow  of  the  exertion  of  all  its  radio- 
active energy  and  that  small  tubes  made 
of  aluminum  are  better  for  the  purpose. 
Even  through  this,  however,  the  emana- 
tions of  radium,  which  are  quite  different 
from  the  radiations,  find  a  way  of  escape, 
apparently  through  the  pores  of  the 
metal,  so  \\\?t  the  aluminum  tube  has  to 
be  carried  inside  a  silver  tube  to  keep  the 
radium  at  its  highest  point  of  efficiency. 
In  a  word,  in  spite  of  the  reaction  against 
radium  in  medical  circles,  its  fate  is  by 
no  means  determined  as  yet,  and  there 
remains  an  extremely  interesting  field  for 
investieation. 


It  is  in  the  conventions  of  the 
Democratic,  rather  than  of  the 
Republican,     Party     that    the 
unit  rule  has  prevailed.    Now  the  Demo- 
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cratic  Party  has  claimed  to  be  the  special 
champion  of  individual  rights  and  liberty, 
whether  of  citizens  or  of  States.  But  the 
object  of  the  unit  rule  is  to  suppress  in- 
dividual judgment  and  put  all  the  dele- 
gates of  a  State  under  the  control  of  the 
boss.  Their  constituents  elect  them  to 
vote  one  v^^ay,  but  their  vote  is  taken  from 
them  and  cast  in  another  way.  At  the 
convention  in  St.  Louis  nearly  every 
State  will  be  under  this  rule.  This  is  un- 
usual, but  its  object  is  to  suppress  Mr. 
Hearst,  and  to  stifle  any  delegate  who 
wishes  to  reaffirm  the  Bryanism  of  the 
Kansas  City  platform.  There  are  Hearst 
delegates  in  almost  every  State,  and  Mr. 
Hearst  will  be  robbed  by  this  rule  of  the 
fruit  of  his  expenditure  of  money  and 
effort.  Under  this  gag  rule  the  minority 
is  helpless.  The  result  will  be  that  a  few 
leaders  have  things  in  their  own  hands. 
They  can  make  combinations  and  nomi- 
nate whom  they  will,  for  the  delegates 
have  no  choice  but  to  obey.  The  unit 
rule  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  bosses, 
and  they  like  it,  but  it  is  utterly  undemo- 
cratic. 

r.  .^  .  This  is  the  resolution  on  the 
Comity  in  .  r     i«  1 

_.     .  remarnasre  of  divorced  per- 

sons  adopted  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly : 

"  Recognizing  the  comity  which  should  ex- 
ist between  the  denominations  of  the  Inter- 
church  Conference,  and  believing  that  it  would 
be  desirable  and  tend  to  the  increase  of  a  spirit 
of  Christian  unity,  we  earnestly  advise  all  the 
ministers  under  the  care  and  authority  of  this 
General  Assembly  to  refuse  to  unite  in  mar- 
riage any  person,  or  persons,  whose  marriage 
such  ministers  have  good  reason  to  believe  is 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  Church  in  which 
such  person,  or  persons,  seeking  to  be  married 
may  hold  membership." 

This  is  advice,  not  law,  and  not  good 
advice  in  all  cases.  For  example,  we 
may  suppose  the  Episcopal  Church  to  en- 
act a  rule  forbidding  all  remarriage  of 
persons  divorced  for  whatever  cause.  In 
that  case  the  advice  would,  if  generally 
followed,  prevent  the  divorced  persons 
from  being  married  anywhere  by  a  re- 
ligious service,  and  would  compel  a  civil 
marriage.  It  would  put  a  social  ban  on 
people  who  have  the  moral  right  and 
duty  to  marry.  The  rule  may  tend  to 
immoral  license.    This  is  hardly  a  matter 


for  comity  to  control.  A  denomination 
has  no  more  right  to  control  the  action 
in  such  cases  of  other  denominations  than 
it  has  of  the  civil  authorities. 

A  Canal  Zone      Secretary  Shaw,  oppos- 
Tariff  ^"?"  Panama    Com- 

mission's plea  for  free 
trade  in  machinery  and  other  supplies 
for  the  canal  zone,  says  that  foreign  man- 
ufacturers might,  undersell  our  own  on 
the  Isthmus,  if  our  own  were  not  pro- 
tected there  by  the  rates  of  the  Dingley 
tariff.  If  that  tariff  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  zone's  imports,  our  manufacturers 
should  at  least  be  required  in  some  way 
to  make  their  prices,  to  the  Government 
or  the  contractors,  as  low  as  those  by 
which  some  of  them  are  now  undersell- 
ing foreigners  in  neutral  markets  and 
even  at  the  doors  of  the  foreign  factories. 
The  zone  tariff,  if  there  must  be  one, 
should  be  one  to  encourage  competition 
and  not  one  to  protect  the  extortionate 
price  agreements  of  rings. 

Toy  Pistols  and   J?    Cleveland,    the    City 
r     1  •  Council     has     recently 

Lockjaw  ,  ..  •' 

passed  an  ordinance 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  one  to 
use,  give  away,  or  sell  there  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  a  toy  pistol  or  blank  car- 
tridge. Other  cities  in  which  no  similar 
ordinance  exists  should  do  likewise.  In 
Chicago,  where  an  interesting  experi- 
ment is  to  be  made  by  a  citizens'  asso- 
ciation that  intends  to  supervise  the  use 
of  comparatively  harmless  explosives, 
such  as  small  fire-crackers,  by  school 
children  in  the  parks  and  other  play- 
grounds, the  police  will  confiscate  toy 
pistols,  dynamite  crackers  or  revolvers 
found  in  the  possession  of  any  one  in  the 
streets  or  other  pubHc  places.  The  num- 
ber of  persons — nearly  all  of  them  boys 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen — 
who  died  in  the  United  States  last  year  of 
lockjaw  caused  by  the  use  of  toy  pistols 
on  the  Fourth  was  407. 

rj.,     r^,  .        The    United    States 

The  Oleomargarine      ^  ^        .    t 

Decision  Supreme  Court  ha  s 

just  renedered  a  de- 
cision upholding  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law  imposing  a  tax  of  ten  cents  a 
pound  on  yellow  oleomargarine.    We  do 
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not  question  the  legality  of  the  decision,  foe,  the  editor  of  the  paper  which  repre- 
but  we  do  the  justice  of  the  law.    Under  sents  the  schism  in  the  body,  and  drew 
the  fictitious  guise  of  an  act  ior  raising  and  fired  a  pistol,  without  hurting  any 
revenue  it  has,  as  was  stated  by  its  sup-  one.    On  reaching  Nashville  his  brethren 
porters  in  Congress,  for  its  real  aim  the  told  him  he  had  disgraced  his  Church 
prohibition  of  the  manufacture  of  a  cheap  and  must  not  be  seen ;  so  on  the  next 
and  wholesome  article  of  food  simply  for  train  he  left  town.     Now  he  announces 
the  purpose  of  insuring  to  the  dairymen  in    his    paper    that    he    has    sold    out 
a  monopoly  of  oleaginous  bread-spreads,  his  interest  in  it,  and  leaves  it,  for  the 
As  it  is  now,  whatever    comes    from    a  good  of  the  cause,  acknowledging  that 
barnyard,  no  matter  how  foul    and    in-  this     *'  unspeakably     grievous     affair," 
fected  with  tuberculosis  germs,  may  be  which  he  will  not  now  explain,  "  tends  to 
colored  with  annatto  and  sold  without  in-  bring  reproach  upon  the  Christian  min- 
terference,  but  if  it  is  the  product  of  a  istry  in  particular,  and  the  cause  of  re- 
packinghouse,    even    tho    composed    of  ligion  in  general."    So  he  feels  it  his  duty 
clean  animal  and  vegetable  fats  and  oils  to  withdraw,  awaiting  judicial  investiga- 
and  completely  sterilized  by  heat,  it  is  tion.     His  two  associates,  men  high  in 
taxed  a  quarter  a  cent  a  pound,  or,  if  col-  honor  in  the  Baptist  denomination,  fol- 
ored  with  annatto,  ten  cents.    The  eccen-  low  his  statement,  each  with  one  of  his 
trie  nature  of  the  law  is  still  further  illus-  own,  taking  up  the  task  he  has  dropped, 
trated  by  the  particular  case  which  was  but  neither  uttering  a  word  of  sympa- 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  a  thy  or  any  mention  of  him  beyond  the 
dealer  was  convicted  for  mixing  together  acknowledgment   by   one   of   them   that 
artificially  colored  butter  and  uncolored  his  "relations  with  Brother  Cranfill,  the 
oleomargarine  and  selling  the  whole  as  retiring  editor,  have  been  very  pleasant 
oleomargarine.     That  is,  the  two  ingre-  indeed."     What  they  omit  we  will  sup- 
dients  are  regarded  as  proper  articles  of  ply.     Dr.   Cranfill   has   done   admirable 
food  separately,  but  the  mixture  must  be  work   in  the   past   for  temperance  and 
suppressed  by  excessive  taxation.      The  religion.    We  don't  know  what  provoca- 
difficulty  is  that  the  people  have  become  tion  led  to  his  sudden  and  deplorable  act 
used  to  a  compound  of  a  particular  color,  of  attempted  violence.    We  trust  he  will 
a  color  only  occasionally  found  in  butter  not,  to  use  a  classic  expression,   "  step 
and  that  not  always  the  best,  so  neither  down  and  out,"  but  that  he  will  confess 
butter  nor  oleomargarine  is  marketable  his  sin  to  his  church  and  have  the  cour- 
unless  it  is  tinted  to  this  peculiar  shade,  age  to  recover  his  good  name  and  good 
If  the  consumer  of  butter  has  a  right  to  service,  remembering  what  Henry  Clay 
demand  that  it  be  artificially  colored  to  said  to  the  man  who  was  displeased  with 
suit  his  taste,  the  consumer  of  oleomar-  his  vote  on  some  subject  and  was  about 
garine  has  the  same  right.    It  is  now  held  to  desert  his  banner :  "  When  your  rifle 
that  the  manufacturer  of  oleomargine  is  misses  fire  do  you  throw  it  away?     Do 
prohibited    from    using    vegetable    oils  you  not  pick  the  flint  and  try  it  again  ?  " 
which  are  of  a  natural  yellow  color.    The  ^ 
sale  of  oleomargarine  as  a  substitute  for 

butter  should  be  prevented  by  law  as  far  The  Birth-Rate        Malthus  based  his  the- 

as  possible,  but  not  by  the  indirect  and  in  Australia           ^^^  °^  t^^  pressure  of 

unfair  method  of  placing  a  prohibitive  population     on     the 

tax  on  a  legitimate  food  product.  means  of  subsistence  upon  the  high  birth- 

^  rate  under  natural  conditions,  as  in  the 

British  colonies  in  America  and  Aus- 
Dr.  Cranfill's  ^\'  Cranfill,  founder  and  tralia,  where  there  is  plenty  of  land  and 
Retirement  editor  of  The  Baptist  sparse  population.  These  conditions  still 
Standard,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  exist  to  a  great  extent  in  Australia,  but 
pays  the  penalty  of  his  fault  by  with-  evidently  natural  processes  are  there  not 
drawing  as  instantly  from  it  as  he  did  allowed  to  act,  for  recent  statistics  show 
from  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  that  Australia  has  about  a  million  less 
It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  way  population  than  there  should  be  accord- 
to  the  Convention  he  met  his  rival  and  ing  to  the  ordinary  increase.    The  birth- 
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rate  is  falling  continually  and  in  New 
South  Wales  the  marriage  age  of  women 
is  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  later  than  it 
was  in  1885.  With  a  large  part  of  the 
continent  still  practically  empty,  and 
threatened  with  an  actual  decrease  in 
population,  the  Australian  Government  is 
each  year  putting  up  the  bars  against  im- 
migration, so  that  now  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  skilled  laborer  to  enter  unless 
those  of  his  own  craft  consider  that  his 
labor  is  needed ;  a  conclusion  which  natu- 
rally they  ve  not  ready  to  reach.  What 
is  still  more  alarming,  it  appears  that  all 
that  saves  the  country  from  a  real  decline 
in  population  is  sexual  immorality.  In 
New  South  Wales,  out  of  every  i,(X)0 
first-born  children,  only  510  result  from 
the  marriage  relation.  Of  the  rest,  233 
are  legitimized  by  an  urgent  marriage 
and  257  are  illegitimate. 


The  Chinese  in     ^hile  the  British  Gov- 

South  Africa  ^rnment  has  given  con- 
sent to  the  importation 
of  Chinese  laborers  in  the  South 
African  mines,  and  a  few  have  already 
been  taken  there  under  rules  of  the 
strictest  seclusion  and  practical  im- 
prisonment, it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  this  permission  will  not  be  re- 
versed under  the  Liberal  Government 
that  is  likely  to  come  into  power  at  the 
next  election.  The  fact  is  that  the 
great  mining  companies  control  the 
newspapers  in  South  Africa  and  the 
main  sources  of  public  information. 
They  complain  that  the  natives  will 
not  work ;  and  why  should  they  at 
twenty-five  cents  a  day  in  mines  from 
one  to  four  thousand  feet  under 
ground,  when  they  can  get  better 
wages  or  profit  in  other  work?  Be- 
cause the  natives  are  unwilling  to  work 
at  these  figures,  the  scare  editors  talk 
of  the  danger  of  Ethiopianism,  and  tell 
us  in  the  London  Times  that  the  native 
question  will  assume  a  dangerous  form 
if  a  competent  leader  should  arise,  and 
they  tell  of  American  agents  coming 
as  leaders.  We  know  all  about  these 
leaders.  They  are  the  missionaries  of 
the  African  M.  E.  Church,  and  all  they 
are  doing  is  to  establish  churches  and 
marry  couples  living  irregularly.  They 
want  no  uprising  or  rebellion,  only  lib- 


erty to  do  Christian  work.  If  the  Chi- 
nese are  willing  to  come  as  coolies  and 
work  for  twenty-five  cents  a  day,  they 
make  no  objection. 

Mrs.  Hearst  has  discontinued  her  large 
annual  contributions  for  the  support  of 
several  semi-philanthropic  institutions 
connected  with  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. We  are  not  ready  to  believe  the 
published  report  that  this  action  was 
taken  because  of  the  extreme  difficulty 
with  which  her  son  obtained  the  support 
of  a  bare  majority  in  the  California 
Democratic  convention.  If  this  explana- 
tion be  the  true  one,  we  shall  expect  to 
see  fresh  essays  upon  the  familiar  topic 
of  "  academic  freedom,"  considered 
from  a  new  point  of  view. 

Civilization  requires  the  census,  and 
we  have  now  taken  the  census  of  the 
Philippines  and  have  counted  a  popula- 
tion of  7,635,426,  of  whom  647,740  are 
classified  as  wild  and  uncivilized.  With 
our  methods  of  Government  and  the 
work  of  missionaries,  the  best  civilizers, 
it  ought  not  to  take  many  years  to  civilize 
even  the  head-hunters  and  the  dwarf  ne- 
gritos,  who  have  resisted  Spanish  influ- 
ence these  centuries.  About  a  third  of 
them  persist  in  the  hill  country  of  Luzon, 
not  very  far  from  the  city  of  Manila. 

Those  who  wish  to  be  presented  to 
the  Pope  must  kneel — such  are  the 
fresh  instructions.  That  is  all  right, 
but  those  of  us  who  do  not  care  to  kneel 
to  any  man  are  under  no  obligation  to 
be  presented.  There  must  be  rules  of 
etiquet  in  all  courts,  to  which  visitors 
shall  be  required  to  submit,  and  the 
courts  have  the  right  to  make  their 
own  rules.  Only  we  cannot  quite  un- 
derstand why  any  mere  man  should 
want  his  fellow  men  to  kneel  to  him. 

There  are  in  the  world  two  nations  in 
which  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  so  re- 
stricted that  even  foreign  newspapers  are 
scrutinized  and  objectionable  matter 
blacked  so  as  to  be  illegible.  The  two 
are  Turkey  and  Russia.  They  stand  at 
the  very  foot  of  the  countries  that  wish 
to  be  called  civilized. 
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The  Ethical  Aspects  of  the  Plant  case  was  not  far  from  $1,000,000.  There 

Siiirirle  ^^    ^^    ^^^^^    ^    doubt    that    Mr.    Plant 

was  heroic,  and  there  is  also  a  possibility 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  certain  that  he  robbed  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  if  with 
quarters  to  laud  the  conduct  of  R.  H.  the  money  of  the  insurance  companies 
Plant,  of  Mncon,  Ga.,  who  committed  his  estate"  pays  the  depositors  of  the 
suicide  last  nonth  in  order  to  realize  on  wrecked  Plant  banks, 
his  life  ir.-.irance  for  the  benefit  of  his 
family  p:.J  his  creditors.  Some  writers 
in  the  daily  press  have  even  found  some-  James  W.  Alexander,  President  of 
thing  decidedly  heroic  in  his  act  of  self-  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
destruction,  which  was  deliberately  the  United  States,  lectured  before  the 
planned  and  executed.  Mr.  Plant  was  students  of  the  Yale  University  Course 
admittedly  sane.  He  was  a  man  of  large  of  Insurance  on  June  6th.  His  theme 
affairs,  but,  finding  himself  bankrupt,  he  was  "  The  Hazard  of  Inexperience."  In 
killed  himself  in  order  to  pay  his  debts  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  stated  that 
and  provide  through  the  insurance  com-  in  Connecticut  alone  the  life  companies 
panics  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  reporting  to  the  insurance  department  of 
the  use  of  his  wife.  The  man  had  been  that  State  had  accumulated  funds  that 
for  a  long  time  the  agent  of  one  of  the  totaled  over  $2,175,000,000,  and  the  in- 
more  prominent  life  insurance  compa-  surance  in  force  in  these  same  companies 
nies.  He  understood  the  principles  which  was  over  $8,700,000,000.  Almost  the 
are  the  basis  of  life  insurance,  and  knew  whole  of  these  enormous  sums  plus  over 
full  well  the  effect  of  maturing  a  policy  $3,000,000,000  which  has  been  paid  out 
in  advance  of  its  normal  period.  It  is  by  these  companies  in  the  shape  of  ma- 
fair  to  assume  that  he  was  also  well  tured  policies,  dividends  of  profits  and 
aware  that  at  his  age  his  expectation  of  surrender  values  has  been  rolled  up  dur- 
life,  according  to  the  mortality  table,  was  ing  the  last  fifty  years.  The  address  was 
twenty  years,  but  he  chose,  by  means  of  a  very  able  one  and  carefully  prepared  in 
suicide,  to  deliberately  deprive  the  in-  every  way. 
suring  companies  of  premium  pay-  *^ 
ments  covering  the  period  of  life  expect-  ....Dispatches  from  York,  Pa.,  set 
ancy  cut  off  by  self-destruction  Whether  f^.^h  that  Mr.  Charles  Newman,  a  farmer 
his  act  was  heroic  or  decidedly  dishon-  jj^j  ^^^^  Vineland,  N.  J.,  was  seriously 
est  from  an  ethical  point  of  view  depends  -^^'  J^^  ^^^ing  the  latter  part  of  May 
in  large  measure  upon  the  contracts  he  ^  the  explosion  of  a  hen's  egg  in  proc- 
had  with  the  companies  that  had  ac-  ^ss  of  incubation ;  he  was  examining  it 
cepted  him  as  an  insurance  risk.  If  his  ^o  see  if  it  contained  a  chick.  The  drum 
policies  contained  a  suicide  clause  which  ^f  Newman's  ear  was  broken  by  the 
set  forth  that  they  were  not  to  be  vitiated  exploding  egg  and  he  suffered  much 
by  anything  except  the  non-payment  of  f^.  ^he  incident  points  to  a  new  acci- 
premiums,  his  act  of  terminating  his  hfe  ^ent  hazard  that  ought  to  have  serious 
under  such  circumstances  was  perhaps  attention  from  accidint  underwriters, 
heroic;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
question  of  suicide  was  not  contemplated  *^ 

by  the  insurance   companies  interested,         A  recent  estimate  of  the  amount  of 

his  method  of  anticipating  the  maturity  insurance   carried   by   companies   at   the 

of  his  policies,  if  not  robbery,  was  but  a  World's   Fair   at   St.    Louis,   places   the 

short  remove  therefrom.    In  such  a  case  total  at  $10,000,000  in   round  numbers, 

he   joined   hands   with   a   class   already  including  concessions  to  the  Pike.     The 

alarmingly  large   who  consider  it  legiti-  various  buildings  carry  an  insurance  of 

mate  to  defraud  the  Government,  to  beat  $2,000,000,  which  the  World's  Fair  offi- 

transportation  companies  and  to  "  do  "  cials  have  not  yet  canceled,  altho  it  was 

corporations  generally.  expected  that  they  would  do  so  as  soon 

The  insurance  involved  in  the  Plant  as  the  fair  opened. 
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National  Income  and  Outg^o 

Owing  to  extraordinary  payments  for 
the  Panama  Canal  ($50,000,000)  and 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition  ($4,600,000) 
the  Government's  accounts  show  a  deficit 
of  $54,730,413  for  the  month  of  May. 
For  the  fiscal  year  to  June  ist  (eleven 
months)  an  excess  of  expenditures 
amounting  to  $52,271,841  is  disclosed. 
Secretary  Shaw's  estimate  was  that  the 
year's  surplus  would  be  $14,000,000 
(against  $38,948,000  last  year,  and  $73,- 
908,000  in  1902)  ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that 
at  the  end  of  June  the  surplus  (the  two 
large  payments  mentioned  above  ex- 
cluded) probably  will  not  exceed  $2,000,- 
000  or  $3,000,000,  and  that,  if  these  large 
payments  are  included,  there  will  be  a  defi- 
cit of  about  $50,000,000.  But  the  Treas- 
ury has  a  cash  balance  of  $163,000,000, 
exclusive  of  the  gold  reserve.  During 
the  eleven  months  there  was  an  increase 
of  about  $5,500,000  in  the  receipts  from 
internal  revenue  and  miscellaneous 
sources,  but  a  decrease  of  $22,700,000  in 
the  customs  revenue.  Military  expendi- 
tures were  less  by  $2,500,000,  but  navy 
expenses  rose  from  $74,861,000  to  $93,- 
809,000,  and  pension  payments  were 
larger  by  $3,000,000.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Indian  service  expenses  were  de- 
creased by  $2,000,000,  and  there  was  a 
saving  of  $4,000,000  in  interest.  It  will 
be  difficult  to  avoid  a  deficit  in  the  com- 
ing year. 


Exports  of  Manufactures 

In  the  current  fiscal  year  our  exports 
of  manufactures  will  exceed  those  of  any 
previous  year,  surpassing  even  those  of 
1900.  For  the  ten  months  ending  with 
April  the  total  was  $371,712,301,  against 
$339,108,000  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  last  year,  and  $352,671,000  in 
1900,  the  year  which  has  held  the  record. 
The  increase  is  found  chiefly  in  the  ex- 
ports of  copper,  mineral  oil,  and  iron  and 
steel.  Our  shipments  of  cotton  cloth  have 
fallen  oflF  from  $22,000,000  to  $12,000,- 
000,  owing  mainly  to  the  condition  of 
trade  with  China.  For  the  ten  months, 
sales  to  China  have  dropped  from  $12,- 
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500,000  to  $3,250,000.  In  April  they 
were  only  $62,000,  against  $1,608,000  in 
April,  1903.  Compared  with  those  of 
last  year,  the  imports  of  iron  and  steel 
and  of  manufactures  of  the  same  have 
fallen  off  from  $43,000,000  to  $23,000,- 
000,  but  exports  have  grown  from  $79,- 
800,000  to  $89,000,000.  This  increase  of 
exports  is  due  largely  to  reduced  demand 
at  home  and  to  the  low  prices  fixed  for 
the  export  trade.  For  example,  last 
week's  trade  papers  reported  sales  by  the 
Steel  Corporation  of  steel  plates  for  ex- 
port at  prices  netting  only  $20  per  ton 
at  Pittsburg,  where  the  price  to  Ameri- 
can buyers  is  $32.  In  this  instance  the 
discount  to  the  foreign  buyer  is  375^  per 
cent. 


Notwithstanding  the  prevailing  dull- 
ness in  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  the  bar 
iron  pool,  following  the  example  of  other 
pools  in  the  industry,  has  decided  to  main- 
tain the  old  prices. 

....  At  its  recent  annual  convention 
the  Savings  Bank  Association  of  the 
State  of  New  York  declared  "  that  it 
would  be  unwise  for  any  savings  bank 
in  this  State  to  purchase  bonds  of  the 
proposed  issue  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Company." 

....In  1903,  Argentina's  exports 
($220,984,000)  showed  an  increase  of 
23  per  cent.,  and  her  imports  ($131,- 
206,000)  were  enlarged  by  2y  per  cent. 
The  increase  of  her  entire  foreign  trade 
in  ten  years  has  been  nearly  90  per  cent. 
Imports  from  this  country  in  1903 
showed  an  increase  of  20  per  cent. ;  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  a  loss  of  19 
per  cent. 

.  . .  .Dividends  announced: 

International  Paper  Co.,  Preferred,  \%  per 
cent.,  payable  July  ist. 

U.  S.  Leather  Co.,  Preferred,  ^1.50  per  share, 
payable  July  ist. 

Manhattan  R'way  Co.,  quarterly,  i3^  per 
cent.,  payable  July  ist. 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  R'way,  quar- 
terly, No.  II,  ^i.oo  per  share,  payable  July  ist. 

Minn.  &  St.  Louis  R.R.,  Coupons,  payable 
June  ist. 

Iowa  Cent  R.R.,  Coupons,  payable  June  ist. 

Southern  Pac.  Co.,  various  Coupons,  payable 
June  ist. 
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Attorney-General  Knox 
Becomes  a  Senator 


The  vacancy  in 
the  Senate  caused 
by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Quay  was  filled  on  the  loth  inst.  by 
the  appointment  of  Attorney-General 
Philander  C.  Knox.  Governor  Penny- 
packer  explained  at  length  why  he  had 
not  called  a  special  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. The  movement  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Knox  was  a  surprise  to  the  politicians 
and  did  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  public  until  the  8th.  It  had  been  con- 
ceded that  the  appointment  should  be 
given  to  a  resident  of  the  western  end  of 
the  State.  Several  persons  there,  among 
them  Henry  C.  Frick,  a  prominent  Di- 
rector of  the  Steel  Corporation,  were  re- 
garded as  candidates.  It  appears  that  on 
the  7th  Mr.  Frick  was  in  New  York  in 
consultation  there  with  ex-Senator  Cam- 
eron and  other  persons  concerning  the 
vacancy ;  that  Mr.  Cameron  then 
went  to  Philadelphia  for  a  confer- 
ence with  President  Cassatt,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
(a  Democrat)  ;  Senator  Penrose,  and 
Insurance  Commissioner  Durham  in 
the  interest  of  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Knox ;  that  Mr.  Frick  arrived  in  Phila- 
delphia on  the  8th  and  at  once  permitted 
the  press  to  know  that  he  was  working  in 
behalf  of  Mr.  Knox,  and  that  Mr.  Frick 
and  Mr,  Cameron  passed  the  night  with 
President  Cassatt.  It  was  on  the  8th 
that  the  place  was  offered  to  Mr.  Knox, 
and  he  at  once  communicated  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  by  telephone,  obtaining 
his  consent  that  the  appointment  might 
be  accepted.  The  Philadelphia  news- 
papers agree  in  saying  that  several  meet- 
ings were  held  in  Mr.  Cassatt's  office  and 
that  the  final  and  decisive  conference 
took  place  there  on  the  9th.     Later  on 


the  same  day  the  Republican  leaders  of 
Pittsburg  accepted  the  action  thus  taken, 
and  in  the  evening  the  projected  appoint- 
ment was  made  known,  and  formally  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  Knox,  at  a  dinner  in  Mr. 
Cassatt's  country-house,  among  those 
present  beingf  Governor  Pennypacker, 
Mr.  Knox,  President  Baer,  of  the  Read- 
ing Railroad ;  Mr.  Frick,  ex-Senator 
Cameron  and  Clement  A.  Griscom.  *'  It 
is  no  secret,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
ex-Postmaster-General  Smith's  paper, 
"  that  Mr.  Knox  is  not  the  first  choice  of 
the  party  leaders  in  Alleghenv  County. 
He  was  presented  by  the  business  inter- 
ests, which  in  that  county  are  apt  to  be 
listened  to  when  their  wishes  are  ex- 
pressed." The  appointment  is  warmly 
commended  by  the  Press  and  generally 
by  the  Republican  newspapers.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Democratic  newspapers 
assert  that  Mr.  Knox  has  been  taken  out 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  by  the  Trust 
and  railroad  interests,  to  which  he  was 
hostile  there.  They  remark  that  Mr. 
Frick,  a  prominent  officer  of  the  Steel 
Corporation,  is  regarded  as  representing 
there  in  part  the  interests  of  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller ;  that  Mr.  Cassatt's  company  is 
interested  in  the  Steel  Rail  Association 
and  the  combination  alleged  to  exist  in 
the  coal  trade.  Published  statements 
from  many  Democratic  legislators  and 
politicians  show  that  they  substantially 
agree  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  ''  willing  to  placate  the 
Trusts,"  or  had  "  surrendered  "  to  them. 
It  is  said  by  some  that  Mr.  Knox  in  the 
Senate  will  represent  the  President's  pol- 
icy concerning  corporations  and  will  sug- 
gest legislation  there  in  accord  with  it. 
Mr.  Knox  says  that  the  President  told 
him  he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  take 
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the  place,  because  his  appointment  would 
promote  harmony  in  the  party  and  open 
the  way  for  a  long  term  of  public  service. 
His  retirement,  he  adds,  cannot  interfere 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  affect- 
ing Trusts,  because  the  President's  Trust 
policy  was  his  own,  and  there  is  no  scarc- 
ity of  men  competent  to  carry  it  out.  The 
term  for  which  he  is  appointed  will  ex- 
pire in   March   next,  but  it   is   assumed 
that  he  will  be  elected  for  the  ensuing 
full  term.     It  is  reported  that  the  Presi- 
dent   would    like    to   place    Ambassador 
Choate  at  the  head  of  the  Department ; 
also    that    he  may  promote  William  A. 
Day,  who  for  some  time  has  assisted  Mr. 
Knox  in  prosecuting  the  Trust  suits. 

Th    Fi  Id    f        ^^  increase   of  voting 

XT  *•      1  T5  I-,.-        strength  for  the  Repub- 
National  Politics     ..         ^        ,  ^    ^ 

lican   party  m   Oregon 

is  shown  by  the  results  of  the  election 
last  week  in  that  State,  when  members 
of  Congress,   a  Judge  of  the   Supreme 
Court    and    subordinate    State    officers 
were  chosen.     The  Republican  plurality 
was  about  20,000,  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  13,000  for  McKinley  in  1900 
and  10,000  in  the  same  year  at  an  elec- 
tion similar  to  this  one.    There  were  in- 
creased pluralities  in  the  two  Congres- 
sional Districts,  the  sum  of  them  being 
nearly  20,000,  against  15,000  two  years 
ago. — Speaker  Cannon  still  says  that  he 
does    not    want    the    Vice-Presidential 
nomination  and  will  not  take  it.     He  is 
to  be  permanent  chairman  of  the  con- 
vention.    ''  If  I  should  be  nominated," 
he  remarks,  "  I  would  decline,  and  then 
direct  the  clerks  to  call  the  roll  for  other 
nominations."    At  present,  Senator  Fair- 
banks is  the  leading  candidate  for  the 
place,    Ex-Senator  Wolcott  has  been  in- 
vited and  has  consented    to    make    the 
nominating  speech.    As  Colorado  is  near 
the    head    of    the  alphabetical    list,    Mr. 
Fairbanks's    friends    think    that    other 
State  delegations  thereafter  may  accept 
him.     It  is  said  that  he  is  unwilling  to 
make  a  contest  with   any  one   for   the 
nomination.     The    orators    selected    to 
nominate  Mr.  Roosevelt  are  ex-Governor 
Black,  of  New  York  ;  Senator  Beveridge  ; 
George  A.  Knight,  of  California ;  Joseph 
B.  Cotton,  of  Minnesota;  Harry  Stillwell 
Edwards,    of    Georgia,    and    Henry    S. 
Cummings  (a  negro),  of  Baltimore.'  Mr. 


Cummings    is    a    lawyer    of    recognized 
ability,  who  made  a  good  record  in  the 
Council  of  his  city. — Recent  State  con- 
ventions have  increased  the  number  of 
Democratic  delegates  who  will  vote  for 
Judge  Parker,  but  only  about  200  have 
been  positively  instructed  in   his   favor. 
A  prominent  Democratic  paper  that  has 
canvassed  the  delegates    gives  him  321, 
and  it  is  generally  expected  that  he  will 
have  not  less  than  450  on  the  first  ballot. 
Mr.   Hearst's   friends  have  published  a 
table  claiming  for  him  180,  against  175 
for  Judge  Parker.    They  rely  upon  con- 
tests, and  even  assert  that  18  of  Indiana's 
30  delegates  (all  instructed  for  Parker) 
will   vote   for  their  candidate.     At  the 
beginning    of    the    present   week   they 
claimed  a  clear  majority  of  the  delegates 
elected    for   the    convention    in    Illinois. 
The   delegations   of  Hawaii   and   Idaho 
have  been  instructed  for  Mr.  Hearst.    In 
Colorado,  a  Hearst  resolution   was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  4  to  i.    Instructions 
were  given  for  no  one,  but  Mr.  Bryan 
was  warmly  commended.     In  the  Dela- 
ware convention  instructions  were  given 
for  Judge  Gray,  but,  he  says,  against  his 
expressed  wishes.    He  supports  the  can- 
didacy of  Judge  Parker.    Virginia's  con- 
vention, following  the  advice  of  Senators 
Daniel  and  Martin,  gave  no  instructions 
and  declined  by  a  vote  of  818  to  728  even 
to  indorse  Judge  Parker ;  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  both  Senators  and  nearly  all 
of  the  delegates  intend  to  vote  for  him. 
At  the  Kentucky  convention,  Mr.  Hearst 
gained  little  or  nothing  in  return  for  the 
hard  work  of  his  friends  in  that  State. 
There  was  a  factional  contest  between 
Governor  Beckham  and  his  followers  on 
one  side,  and  the  two  Senators  on  the 
other.    The  Governor's  friends  were  vic- 
torous  by  a  vote  of  2  to  i.    By  a  larger 
majority  the  convention  declined  to  con- 
sider a  Parker  resolution.    But  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  State's  vote  will  be  cast 
for  Parker,   under  the  unit   rule.— Mr. 
Bryan  publishes  in  his  paper  the  long 
protests   sent  by  Governor    Altgeld    to 
President  Cleveland  when  the  latter  or- 
dered Federal  troops  to  Chicago  at  the 
aJ"^  ?t  *^^  ^iots.— A  long  interview  with 
Mr.  Hearst  has  appeared  in  a  few  pa- 
pars.     His  own  candidacy,  he  says,  is  of 
no  moment,  except  as  it  bears  upon  the 
question  whether  the  progressive  element 
of  the  party  shall  prevail.     In  his  opin- 
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ion,  the  one  preponderating  issue  this 
year  is  that  which  is  created  by  the 
Trusts — an  issue  growing  out  of  the  ex- 
actions of  Trusts  that  seek  to  create 
monopohes  in  the- necessities  of  Hfe,  and 
out  of  the  depredations  of  Trusts  that 
are  purely  speculative.  "  I  shall  be  en- 
tirely satisfied,"  he  adds,  **  if  my  candi- 
dacy so  crystallizes  this  issue  that  it  will 
neither  be  overlooked  or  neglected." 


Isthmian  Canal     Dominick      J.      Murphy, 

^      ^.  who    was    Commissioner 

Questions  .    -r-.  ,  •       tv  ,r 

of   Pensions   m    Mr. 

Cleveland's  second  term,  has  been  elected 
Secretary  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Murphy  is  a  lawyer  in 
Washington,  where  he  has  recently  been 
the  editor  and  owner  of  a  Catholic  week- 
ly, The  New  Century,  in  which  the  atti- 
tude of  our  Government  toward  the 
friars  in  the  Philippines  has  been  ably 
defended  against  the  hostile  criticism  of 
some  other  Catholic  journals. — Final  ac- 
tion concerning  the  currency  of  Panama 
has  not  yet  been  taken  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  Republic.  Because  the  question  is 
one  of  great  importance  to  the  United 
States  it  has  become  the  subject  of  ear- 
nest discussion  at  Washington,  where  it 
is  being  considered  by  a  mixed  commis- 
sion consisting  of  three  representatives 
of  Panama,  Admiral  Walker,  Secretary 
Taft  and  several  other  officers  of  the 
War  Department.  At  one  of  the  meet- 
ings last  week  Secretary  Taft  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  having  a  stable 
currency  on  the  Isthmus.  The  basis,  he 
said,  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  United 
States.  If  provision  were  made  for  the 
use  of  much  silver,  there  must  be  an  am- 
ple gold  reserve.  For  such  a  reserve 
Panama  has  made  no  provision.  It  is 
expected  that  the  gold  standard  will  be 
adopted,  with  regulations  like  those  im- 
posed in  the  Philippines  for  maintaining 
the  parity  of  the  silver  coins  that  will  be 
in  common  use. 

Colorado's  Following  the  murder  of 
Labor  War-  ^^^^^^  non-union  miners 
by  an  explosion  of  dyna- 
mite at  the  Independence  railway  sta- 
tion, in  Colorado,  at  2  a.  m.  on  the  6th, 
there  were  riots  in  Victor,  where  two 
men  were  shot  at  a  mass  meeting 
called  to  protest  against  the  crime,  and 


the  miners'  union  hall  was  attacked  by 
the  militia.     Drastic  measures  were  at 
once  taken  to  preserve  order  and  de- 
prive the  union  men  of  all  power.   The 
sheriff,    formerly   a   union   miner,   was 
forced  by  the  Mine  Owners'  Associa- 
tion   to    resign.       His    successor    ap- 
pointed  1,000  deputies,  who  began   to 
scour  the  hills  for  union  miners.     The 
City  Marshal,  who  had  begun  to  swear 
in  and  to  arm  union  men  as  deputies, 
was  deposed.     A  vigilance  committee 
took     charge     of     local     governments 
throughout  the  county.      Many  peace 
officers  in  other  towns  were  deposed ; 
some  of  them  were  arrested  and  placed 
in    the    barracks,  or  "  bull-pen,"   where 
200  union  miners  were  already  in  cus- 
tody.     On   the  8th    military  rule,  re- 
quired by  ''  a  state  of  insurrection  and 
rebellion,"     was    proclaimed    for    the 
county  by  the  Governor,  and  Adjutant- 
General  Bell  took  command.     A  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  examine  the 
prisoners    and    to    report    concerning 
those   who  should  be  expelled  or  de- 
ported.    At  Dunnville,  a  small  mining 
settlement,  about  50  miners  in   camp 
were  raided  by  the  militia.     The  min- 
ers began  the  shooting,  but  they  were 
soon  put  to  flight.     One  was  killed;  a 
dozen  were  captured.    On  the  9th  Gen- 
eral Bell  closed  the  famous   Portland 
mine,  alleging  that  it  was  "  harboring 
dangerous  and  lawless  men,"  who  gave 
aid  to  others  who  were  breaking  the 
laws.      It    appears   that   half    or   two- 
thirds  of  the  600  employees  were  union 
men ;  the  other  mines  (employing  non- 
union men)  had  been  closed  since  the 
dynamite    murders     at     Independence 
station.     It  was  ordered  that  men  em- 
ployed in  the  mine  must  have  cards  is- 
sued by  the  Mine  Owners'  Association 
(of  which  the  company  is  not  a  mem- 
ber), and  that  this  must  be  the  rule  in 
all   mines   of  the    district.      Unknown 
men  wrecked  the  office  and  machinery 
of  the  Victor  Record,  an  organ  of  the 
union,  which  had  urged  that  the  strike 
be  called  off.     It  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained by  which   side  the  attack  was 
made,  but  the  strikers  had  ceased  to  be 
active.     A  movement  for  the  extermi- 
nation of  all  unions  was   started,  and 
an    agreement    for    a   boycott    against 
them  was  signed  by  all  to  whom  it  was 
presented.      Search  for  the  murderers 
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of  the  fifteen  miners  was  made.     The 
man  who  exploded  the  dynamite  had 
fled.      General   Bell  expected,  he  said, 
to  capture  him.     He  declared  that  he 
had  evidence  enough  to  convict  40  of 
his  prisoners;  60  of  them  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  ''  bull-pen  "  to  a  prison, 
where   they  are   held  on   a   charge  of 
murder.      Women  belonging  to  auxil- 
iary   branches    of    the    miners'    union 
were    warned    against    making    incen- 
diary    remarks.        Joseph     Hamilton, 
chairman    of    the    Democratic    County 
Committee,  was  summoned  before  the 
Commission.      Because    he     admitted 
that  he  had  expressed  opinions  in  favor 
of   labor   unions     he    was   ordered   to 
leave    the    county    within    four    days. 
Parties  of  union  prisoners  have  been 
deported  by  rail  every  day.     At  first 
they  were   sent  to   Denver,   but   later 
they  were  escorted  into  Western  Kan- 
sas, where,  on  the  loth,  91   were  left 
on   the   prairie.      Ordered   out    of  the 
State  by  a  Kansas  sheriff,  they  began 
to  make  their  way  westward.     All  the 
deported  have  been  warned  that  if  they 
return    it  will  be  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives.      The   union    (Western    Federa- 
tion    of    Miners)     has    formally    de- 
nounced the  crime  committed  at  Inde- 
pendence station,  and  has  oflfered  a  re- 
ward of  $5,000  for  the  detection  of  the 
murderers.      It  has  also  asked   Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  investigate  "  the  ter- 
rible crimes  being  perpetrated  in  Colo- 
rado in  the  name  of  law  and  order." 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  in  a 
decision  relating  to  the  application  for 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  case  of 
the   president  of  the   union,   for  some 
months  past  a  military  prisoner,  sus- 
tains the  Governor  in  the  action  t^ken 
under  military  rule. 

—  The  Visiting  ^^      ^  o  n  or  a  r  y 

Filipino  Commission     ^^^^^ .    ^f      Fllipmo 

Commissioners,  con- 
sisting of  48  prominent  natives  of  the 
islands,  arrived  in  Washington  on  the 
9th,  and  became  the  guests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Responding  to  an  address  of 
welcome  from  District  Commissioner 
McFarland,  Dr.  Pardo  de  Tavera  (of  the 
Philippine  Government  Commission)  ex- 
plained that  the  Filipinos  had  fought 
against  the  Americans  because  it  was 
feared  that  the  civil  and  religious  tyranny 


of    Spain    would    be    continued    under 
American  rule: 

"  We  did  not  know  at  the  time  of  the  bene- 
ficent purposes  which  animated  you.  But  so 
soon  as  we  learned  what  these  purposes  were 
we  were  glad  to  accept  the  conditions.  None 
of  you  can  appreciate  the  emotions  which 
welled  up  within  us  when  our  eyes  rested  upon 
the  White  House,  within  whose  walls  your  be- 
loved President  McKinley  evolved  the  inten- 
tion of  stretching  out  his  beneficent  hand  to 
us  to  raise  us  up  to  the  plane  upon  which  you 
now  stand,  and  place  within  us  the  same  be- 
liefs that  you  now  have  in  this  great  country." 

At  a  reception  in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  the  guests  listened  to  a  brief 
address  from  Secretary  Taft,  who  prom- 
ised, if  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  be  elected 
in  November,  to  revisit  the  islands  on  a 
tour  of  inspection.  He  was  sure  that 
all  of  them  would  feel  that  in  his  office, 
as  at  Manila,  there  was  an  intense  desire 
"  to  preserve  the  Philippines  for  the  Fili- 
pinos." He  reminded  them  that  the  law 
providing  for  the  election  of  a  popular 
Assembly  in  the  islands  empowered  the 
President  to  decide  when  the  condition 
of  the  islands  warranted  such  an  election. 
It  would  be  necessary  for  him  (the  Sec- 
retary) to  ascertain  by  personal  inspec- 
tion whether  the 'time  for  the  Assembly 
had  arrived : 

"  We  shall  not  be  satisfied,  as  long  as  the 
majority  continues  in  the  House  and  Senate 
as  it  is,  until  we  obtain  the  legislation  which 
you  and  I  know  is  necessary  for  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  the  bill  which  has  passed 
the  House  and  is  pending  in  the  Senate  will 
pass  that  body  in  a  more  or  less  amended  form, 
and  when  it  does  pass,  American  capital  will 
go  into  those  islands  for  the  construction  of 
railroads  and  such  other  works  as  are  neces- 
sary to  make  the  islands  produce  what  they 
ought  to." 

Replying  to  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Pardo  de 
Tavera  said  that  the  sentiment  of  a  mass 
meeting  held  in  Manila  at  the  time  of  the 
Commission's  departure  was  one  of  grati- 
tude. The  people  expected  that  the  visit 
of  the  Commission  would  make  a  new 
bond  of  union  between  the  islands  and 
the  States : 

"  And  they  charged  us  very  expressly  and 
explicitly  to  convey  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  their  perfect  faith  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  the  Government 
would  only  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  Filipino 
people.     They  charged  me  further  to  state  to 
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the  Government  that  the  phrase  which  you  he  responded :  "  That  is  one  of  the  most 
have  used  to  express  concisely  and  concretely  painful  recollections  of  my  life.  I  sacri- 
the. policy  to  be  followed  by  the  Government  ^^^.g^j  certain  proof  of  an  infamy  commit- 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  is-  ^^^  against  me  to  high  political  consid- 
lands  that  the  Phihppmes  are  for  the  Fi  ipmos,  ^^ations."  In  reply  to  an  interpellation 
they  do  not  consider  as  a  phrase  of  only  your  .  ,  ^  -'  ,  ,  ,  ^„:.i  u„  „,oo 
u  .  11  *  *•  *i  •  4.  4-:^  o  .A  ^,,,-  concernme:  the  scandal  he  said  he  was 
own,  but  as  illustrating  the  intentions  and  pur-  ,  ,  ,  ^  ,  ^,  ^  i  •  i  u  i 
poses  of  the  American  Government  and  the  R^ad  to  reveal  the  secret  which  had 
people  of  the  United  States  toward  the  islands,  weighed  upon  him,  and  stated  that  in 
And  they  also  charged  me  to  say  to  you  and  December,  1902,  his  son,  Edgar  Combes, 
the  Government  that  they  were  confident  that  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
as  the  time  when  the  Philippine  Assembly  Interior,  was  approached  by  M.  Lagrave, 
could  be  organized  is  left  to  you,  they  were  now  Commissioner  of  France  at  the 
fully  convinced  that  when  you  make  your  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  offering 
promised  visit  you  will  realize  that  the  time  $400,000  if  M.  Combes  would  bring  in  a 
will  be  ripe  for  its  establishment.  ^j^j  authorizing  the  Carthusian  monks  to 
Ricarte,  the  captured  insurgent  leader,  remain  at  Grande  Chartreuse.  The  pro- 
has  not  been  sent  back  to  Guam,  but  has  duction  of  liqueurs  at  Grande  Chartreuse 
been  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  seven  jg  immensely  profitable  to  the  monastery 
years  for  conspiracy  and  for  carrying  ^nd  they  could  undoubtedly  afford  to  pay 
concealed  weapons.— In  Cuba  there  is  ^luch  larger  sums  for  the  privilege  of  re- 
talk  of  another  loan  of  $12,000,000  or  maining  undisturbed.  M.  Lagrave  re- 
$15,000,000,  to  be  used  in  paying  the  sol-  f^ged  to  give  the  name  of  the  person  for 
diers  and  in  making  roads.— Judge  whom  he  was  acting,  but  stated  that  it 
Wickersham,  of  Alaska,  has  decided  that  ^^s  known  to  M.  Millerand.  M.  Combes 
the  native  Eskimos  and  Russian  half-  claims  that  M.  Millerand  came  to  him 
breeds  of  that  Territory  who  have  settled  ^nd  begged  him  not  to  divulge  the  names 
habitations  are  citizens.  This  does  not  for  important  political  considerations, 
make  them  voters,  but  it  gives  them  new  Amid  great  excitement  a  parliamentarv 
rights  with  respect  to  mining  claims,  land  commission  of  33  deputies  was  ordered 
titles,  pilot  licenses  and  the  like.  to  make  a  full  investigation  of  the  mat- 

"^  ter. — The  French  Naval  Budget  pre- 
p  ,  It  is  reported  that  the  Pope  is  sented  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  pro- 
p  ...  deferring  any  action  toward  a  vides  for  a  total  appropriation  of  $62,- 
reconciliation  with  the  French  000,000,  which  is  $1,050,000  more  than 
Government  in  the  expectation  that  was  called  for  in  the  budget  of  the  pres- 
Premier  Combes  will  not  long  retain  his  ent  year.  The  increase  provides  for  a 
office  and  in  the  hope  that  his  successor  reorganization  of  the  coast  defense  and 
will  be  less  antagonistic  to  the  Church,  a  reserve  division  of  armored  cruisers  for 
Whether  the  fall  of  the  present  Ministry  the  northern  squadron,  and  a  division  of 
is  imminent  or  not  is,  however,  highly  torpedo  boat  destroyers  for  the  Asiatic 
uncertain.  M.  Combes  is  well  supported  squadron.  The  Minister  of  Marine,  M. 
in  his  anti-clerical  action,  but  he  is  now  Pelletan,  expressed  regret  that  the 
being  atttacked  by  the  Socialists  on  the  amount  asked  for  does  not  permit  him  to 
ground  that  he  is  using  the  religious  agi-  increase  the  number  of  torpedo  boats  and 
tation  merely  to  keep  himself  in  office,  submarines  to  a  greater  extent,  stating 
and  as  a  cloak  to  cover  his  inactivity  in  that  the  immense  utility  of  these  vessels 
the  direction  of  the  social  reforms  to  has  been  proved  by  the  Russo-Japanese 
which  he  is  pledged  and  which  they  con-  war. — The  Foreign  Minister,  M.  Del- 
sider  of  much  more  importance  than  his  casse,  in  reply  to  the  request  of  a  Social- 
war  against  the  friars.  M.  Millerand,  ist  member,  M.  De  Pressense,  that 
the  Socialist  ex-Minister,  in  a  debate  in  France  should  make  a  naval  demonstra- 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  Friday  last  tion  against  Turkey  in  order  to  stop  Ar- 
charged  Premier  Combes  with  betraying  menian  persecutions,  gave  the  results  of 
the  cause  of  social  reform,  when  the  the  official  investigation  of  the  French 
Premier  retaliated  sharply,  by  taking  ad-  Consul  in  the  Sasun  (Sassoon)  district, 
vantage  of  an  interruption.  One  of  the  It  showed  there  had  been  a  number  of 
members  on  the  Right  shouted :  **  What  bloody  combats,  and  villages  had  been 
about  the  Carthusian  millions?"  to  which  captured  by  the  troops  and  destroyed,  but 
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it  was  impossible  to  estimate  even  ap- 
proximately the  number  of  villages  de- 
stroyed or  the  number  of  people  killed. 
Some  accounts  said  that  twenty-five  vil- 
larges  and  others  that  fifteen  villages  had 
been  destroyed.  There  was  no  doubt  the 
uprising  resulted  in  the  killing  of  many 
rebels  and  also  in  the  death  of  many 
peaceful  peasants. 

rr^u    x^  .'  ^     The   Tibetans    continue    to 

The  British        ,  ^  •     .  r 

•     ^-u  .       show  a  strange  mixture  oi 

in  Tibet  ,  ,^  , 

personal    recklessness    and 

military  incapacity.  Their  long  isolation 
and  devotion  to  a  religion  of  non-resist- 
ance have  left  them  incapable  of  either 
comprehending  or  resisting  the  invaders. 
They  endeavor  to  frighten  the  English 
by  yells  and  gesticulations  from  the 
walls,  and  by  howling  like  wild  animals 
around  the  camp  at  night.  The  easy 
task  of  attacking  the  supply  trains  and 
cutting  communications  with  India, 
which  would  have  been  the  first  thing 
done  by  the  most  ignorant  savage  tribe, 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  them, 
and  the  British  receive  their  food  sup- 
plies and  morning  papers  with  almost  un- 
failing regularity.  Yet  they  keep  up  a 
continuous  and  obviously  futile  bom- 
bardment of  the  British  post  at  Gyangtse, 
and  sacrifice  themselves  in  hopeless  but 
repeated  charges.  The  British  post  at 
Khangma  on  the  road  to  Lhasa  was  at- 
tacked by  i,ioo  Tibetans  with  great 
ferocity.  The  British  losses  were  one 
Ghurka  killed  and  five  wounded,  while 
the  Tibetans  left  174  dead  around  the 
post,  and  many  others  were  killed  in  the 
pursuit.  The  lamas  are  going  through 
the  country  preaching  a  holy  war  and 
endeavoring  to  arouse  the  people  to  de- 
stroy the  invaders.  According  to  Rus- 
sian advices  the  excitement  is  extending 
to  people  of  Mongolia  and  among  the 
Russian  Kalmucks  and  Buriats.  If  the 
Mongolian  tribes  are  induced  to  go  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Tibetans  the  situation 
of  the  British  would  be  precarious,  since 
they  are  great  fighters  and  form  as  fine 
a  force  of  irregular  cavalry  as  the  Rus- 
sian Cossacks.  The  British  occupy  the 
village  of  Chung-lo,  about  1,500  yards 
from  the  town  of  Gyangtse.  No  attempt 
will  be  made  to  take  the  Yong,  or  fort 
of  Gyangtse,  by  storm,  as  it  is  a  strong 
tho  ancient  castle  standing  on  a  steep 
hill  some  600  feet  above  the  valley.    This 


is  being  undermined  by  a  tunnel  from 
the  British  camp  for  the  purpose  of 
blowing  it  up. 


Ordination  Controversy 
in  Sweden 


In  the  Swedish 
Church  a  contro- 
versy has  arisen 
not  unlike  the  Apostolicum  discussion  in 
( Germany  several  years  ago,  when  Pro- 
fessor Harnack  advised  the  theological 
students  with  advanced  views  to  petition 
the  Government  to  cut  the  Apostles' 
Creed  out  of  the  ordination  vow.  In 
Sweden  the  candidate  is  by  law  com- 
pelled to  take  upon  himself  the  work  of 
the  ministry  "  in  accordance  with  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament  and  in  accordance  with  the 
Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession,  as  this 
was  directed  by  the  Congress  of  Upsala 
in  1593."  Modern  theology  has  found 
its  way  into  the  Swedish  Universities, 
too,  and  the  students  joined  in  a  petition 
asking  that  this  ordination  vow  be 
changed  in  such  a  way  that  a  man  with 
more  modern  views  could  also  with  a 
good  conscience  enter  the  Swedish  min- 
istry. The  General  Church  Congress, 
held  in  1903,  adopted  a  changed  formula, 
in  which  the  candidate  promises  to 
preach  in  accordance  with  Scriptures  and 
the  Confessions,  "  according  to  his  best 
knowledge  and  conscience."  The  Gov- 
ernment asked  a  formal  opinion  of  the 
Consistories  on  this  innovation,  and  has 
now  received  two  reports.  The  major- 
ity declares  that  the  Government  must 
sanction  the  changed  formula,  but  favors 
the  new  wording;  the  ministry  are  op- 
posed to  any  change,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  danger  involved  for  the  confes- 
sional status  of  the  Church  as  such. 
Protests  of  a  determined  character  are 
coming  in  from  various  sections  of  the 
Church,  but  as  the  Cultus  Minister  is  a 
liberal,  it  is  generally  expected  that  the 
students  will  have  their  wishes  gratified. 


The  Russo-Japanese 
War 


There  is  no  re- 
liable nevv^s  this 
w^eek  from  the 
Kwan-Tung  peninsula.  From  Che- 
Foo  there  have  been  daily  reports  of 
the  bombardment  of  Port  Arthur  and 
of  important  battles  in  the  vicinity, 
but  Che-Foo  has  been  the  source  of 
so  many  v^ild  rumors  during  the  war 
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that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  prog-  this  point,  were  ambushed  in  a  ravine, 

ress   the   Japanese   are   really    making  and  were  practically  annihilated  by  rifle 

toward  the  investment  of  the  strong-  and  artillery  fire  from  above  at  close 

hold.    They  apparently  have  plenty  of  range.— The  Japanese  have  purchased 

time  at  their  disposal  to  arrange  for  the  ''  Protector,"  a  submarine  boat  m- 

siege  or  assault.      General  Oku's  forces  vented   by   Simon    Lake,   and   built   at 

have    no    difficulty    in    keeping    above  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  1902.     The  boat 

Polan-Tien     the    small    Russian   army  was  offered  to  the  United  States  Gov- 

which  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  ernment  for  $250,000,  and  on  account 

Liao-Tung     peninsula,     and     General  of  her  novel  construction  was  the  sub- 

Kuropatkin    shows    no    disposition    to  ject  of  much   popular  interest  and  of 

move    southward   from    Liao-Yang    in  several  debates  in  Congress.      At  the 

force,  probably  for  fear  that  such  an  banquet  following  the  launching  of  the 

expedition  would  be  taken  in  the  flank  vessel,  Baron  Person,  of  the  Russian 

or  rear  by  the  Japanese  at   Siu-Yen,  Embassy,  who  was  a  speaker,  said : 

only  forty   miles  east  of  the   railroad.  "The  'Protector'   is   a  wonderful   fighting 

During    the    week    important    forward  machine.    But  I  don't  believe  the  United  States 

movements  have   been   made  by    Gen-  will    ever   let   her    get    away    from    her    own 

eral  Kuroki  on  his  left  and  right  wing  shores." 

in  the  capture  respectively  of  Siu-Yen  q-^g  Russian  Government  tried  to  buy 
and  Samaja.  The  attack  on  Siu-Yen  j^^j.  j^^^  y^^  L^ke  considered  it  his  duty 
was  made  by  the  first  and  third  army  ^^  ^^^^  j^is  Government  the  first  chance, 
corps  in  co-operation;  a  force  moving  ^^^^  ^^Q^t  was  smuggled  out  of  the 
southwest  from  Feng-Wang-Cheng  at  country  most  ingeniously.  The  stor- 
the  same  time  that  the  troops  which  ^ge  batteries,  weighing  80,000  pounds, 
had  been  landed  at  Taku-Shan  ap-  ^^i^j^h  run  her  when  submerged,  were 
proached  the  town  from  the  southeast,  shipped  to  Japan  over  a  month  ago,  and 
On  the  morning  of  June  8th  a  Japanese  ^he  "  Protector  '  was  run  to  New  York 
infantry  brigade,  two  mountain  batter-  ^y  ^^r  gasoline  engines.  There  she 
ies  and  five  squadrons  of  cavalry  at-  ^^^  taken  on  board  the  "  Fortuna,"  a 
tacked  on  the  south  and  east,  but  were  Norwegian  steamship,  and  shipped  as 
held  in  check  by  the  Russian  artillery,  ^argo.  The  Russian  papers  accuse  the 
After  a  two  hours'  fight  the  Cossacks  United  States  of  violating  its  neutral- 
holding  the  pass  on  the  east  of  the  town  j^y  by  permitting  the  boat  to  leave, 
were  driven  back,  but  the  Japanese 
could  not  approach,  on  account  of  the 

heavy  Russian  fire.  In  the  afternoon  ^j^^  ^^^  ^  The  correspondence  between 
the  Japanese  made  a  flanking  move-  .  ^  j  the  British  Government  and 
ment  to  the  northeast,  threatening  to  that  of  the  Kongo  Free 
cut  ofif  the  line  of  retreat,  and  in  con-  State  has  been  published.  The  Kongo 
sequence  the  town  was  evacuated.  Government  complained  that  the  report 
The  Japanese  loss  is  reported  at  100  of  the  British  Consular  agent,  Mr.  Case- 
and  the  •  Russians  only  one  killed,  ment,  does  not  give  the  names  of  persons 
Samaja,  north  of  Feng-Wang-Cheng  and  places  in  the  accounts  of  instances  of 
and  on  the  road  to  Mukden,  was  taken  brutal  treatment  of  the  natives  by  officials 
by  the  Japanese  on  June  7th,  with  a  and  traders.  If  these  details  were  fur- 
brigade  of  infantry,  two  batteries  of  nished  the  Kongo  Government  would  in- 
artillery  and  three  squadrons  of  cav-  vestigate  the  charges.  The  Foreign  Sec- 
airy.  The  Russian  loss  was  about  100  retary,  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  reply,  said 
and  the  Japanese  300.  General  Kuro-  that  the  names  and  dates  were  withheld 
patkin  has  his  headquarters  at  Liao-  because  such  particulars,  if  published, 
Yang,  where  he  eats,  sleeps  and  works  would  be  accessible  to  the  officials  in  the 
in  a  railroad  car  divided  into  three  Kongo  to  whom  abuses  were  attributed, 
rooms.  From  Russian  sources  it  is  They  would  thus  have  an  opportunity  of 
reported  tjiat  two  battalions  of  Japan-  exercising  pressure  on  the  witnesses  or 
ese  marching  westward  from  Feng-  of  concealing  the  evidence  of  their  own 
Wang-Cheng  toward  Hai-Cheng  on  malpractices.  He  mentioned  an  instance 
the  railroad  and  about  30  miles  from  in  which  such  witnesses  had  disappeared. 
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The  Kongo  Government  replied  that  the 
witnesses  had  probably  disappeared  after 
giving  false  evidence  to  Casement.  Lord 
Lansdowne  stated  his  readiness  to  fur- 
nish all  the  information  at  his  disposal 
to  a  special  commission,  composed  of 
persons  not  connected  v^ith  the  Kongo 
State,  which  should  be  appointed  with 
power  to  collect  evidence  and  protect 
witnesses.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Casement  report  in  the 
House  of  Commons  advocated  an  appeal 
to  the  United  States  to  act  with  Great 
Britain  in  making  a  searching  inquiry. 
He  thought  the  time  had  come 

"  to  sweep  away  all  the  difficulties  and  force 
the  Government  to  act  by  stronger  measures 
than  mere  words  and  dispatches  with  reference 
to  this  horrible  scandal." 

The  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Earl  Percy,  said  that  the  Casement 
report  had  been  submitted  to  all  the  Pow- 
ers and  that  the  United  States,  Italy  and 
Turkey  has  assured  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  they  would  give  it  their  earnest 
consideration.  The  other  Powers  said 
they  believed  their  material  interests  were 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  active  participa- 
tion in  the  matter.  He  charged  the  of- 
ficials with  permitting  "  insensate,  in- 
human cruelties  to  be  practiced  that  they 
might  profit  by  the  collection  of  rubber." 
It  was  not  a  question  of  the  existence  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Kongo  State,  but 
of  the  fair  fame  of  Western  civilization, 
the  reputation  of  that  creed  upon  whose 
principles  that  civilization  was  based. 

Morocco  ^^  international  politics  it  has 
been  found  that  the  easiest 
way  to  gain  control  over  a  country  is  to 
loan  it  money.  In  accordance  with  this 
policy  the  French  control  of  Morocco 
will  begin  with  such  a  loan  of  money, 
which,  of  course,  the  Sultan  greatly 
needs.  The  Government  oflfers  to 
loan  $10,000,000  from  the  Bank  of 
Paris,  but  since  a  French  trading 
company,  the  Compagnie  Marocaine, 
oflfers  the  same  amount  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest  the  Sultan  natural- 
ly wishes  to  accept  the  latter.  This, 
however,  does  not  suit  the  purposes  of 
the  French  Government,  so  the  oflficial 
loan  will  probably  be  forced  upon  him. 
There  has  been  much  indignation  ex- 
pressed in   Germany  and   in   Spain  be- 


cause of  the  way  the  interests  of  these 
two  countries  in  Morocco  were  ignored 
in  the  recent  convention  between  Eng- 
land and  France.  The  Pan-Germanic  Con- 
gress meeting  at  Lubeck  on  May  30th 
declared  it  is  "  imperatively  necessary 
for  the  political  and  business  interests 
of  the  Empire  to  acquire  a  foothold  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  region  of  Morocco." 
Count  von  Pfeil  said  it  was  a  national 
misfortune  that  32,000  German  emi- 
grants yearly  sought  the  shores  of  the 
United  States,  when  there  was  a  large 
territory  at  Germany's  doors,  whose  ac- 
quisition would  not  cost  any  difficulties 
worth  mentioning. — The  release  of  Ion 
Perdicaris  is  expected  this  week,  as  the 
Sultan  is  willing  to  pay  the  ransom,  $70,- 
000,  and  grant  the  conditions  imposed  by 
Raisuli,  who  will  then  become  legal  Gov- 
ernor of  the  district  he  now  controls.  An 
interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Perdicaris  to 
his  friend,  A.  J.  Dawson,  the  novelist  and 
traveler,  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  kidnapping: 

"  Nothing  more  startling  and  unexpected 
than  the  circumstances  of  our  capture  could 
be  imagined.  A  quiet  domestic  dinner  with- 
out guests,  the  windows  open,  the  table  a  mass 
of  flowers,  then  suddenly,  like  an  avalanche, 
the  yelling  onset  of  Raisuli's  men — it  was  a 
classic  scene  of  rapine  and  confusion ;  nor 
would  it  be  easy  to  conceive  a  picture  more 
wild  and  gloomy  than  our  forced  journey;  in 
fact,  the  libretto  was  perfect. 

"  It  is  easy  now  to  write  in  this  strain  when 
we  are  assured  that  negotiations  for  our  re- 
lease are  concluding,  but  during  that  terrible 
twenty-four  hours'  ride,  over  rocks  and  bowl- 
ders, and  through  dense  thickets,  where  our 
captors  had  at  times  literally  to  cut  their  way 
in  order  to  avoid  the  villages  on  the  beaten 
track — well,  we  had  no  such  consolation  then 
— none  of  any  sort  indeed.  ^ 

"  You  may  conceive  my  feelings  while  be- 
ing dragged  along  by  ruffians,  who  began 
their  amiable  attentions  by  clubbing  us  with 
rifles  and  threatening  us  with  their  murderous 
looking  curved  daggers.  I  was  astonished  to 
learn  that  our  fears  were  not  really  well 
founded.  We  have  learned  that  Raisuli's  chief 
object  is  to  secure  the  release  of  members  of 
his  own  Kabyle,  unjustly  or  at  least  treacher- 
ously entrapped  and  imprisoned  by  the  Bashaw 
of  Tangier. 

"  Another  startling  surprise  is  to  find  in 
Raisuli  himself  the  most  interesting  and  kindly 
hearted  native  gentleman  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  have  known.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
like  the  man,  conscious  as  I  am  of  the  injury 
all  at  Tangier  suffered  at  his  hands." 


Domestic  Economy 

BY  CHARLOTTE  PERKINS  OILMAN 

Author  or  "  Womkn  and  Economics,  '  '  Thr  Home,"  Etc. 

ONE  of  the  strongest  intrenchments  ing  "  really  embraces  this  group  of  indus- 
of  our  piously  defended  system  of  tries,  arbitrarily  connected  by  custom,  but 
household  industry  is  its  supposed  in  their  nature  not  only  diverse,  but  gross- 
economy.     "  The  careful  housewife  "  is  ly  incompatible. 

our  ideal  of  a  wise  and  judicious  expender         We  are  familiar  with  each  as  a  business 

of  money,  some  even  going  so  far  as  to  by  itself;  as  in  the  service  of  cooked  food, 

call  her  a  *'  partner  "  in  the  business  of  long  practiced  in  the  many  forms  of  eat- 

housekeeping.    A  recent  defender  of  this  ing  house ;  in  the  furnishing  of  shelter 

view,  Mr.  Robert  Webster  Jones,  writing  and  rest  at  night,  as  in  lodging  house  or 

in  the  March  House  Keeper,  says  defini-  dormitory ;   the   cleaning   of   the   person 

tively :  and  of  clothing,  as  in  bath-house  or  laun- 

"In   the    ideal   marriage   husband   and    wife  ^^O':  ^he  nursing  of  the  sick,  as  in  hos- 

are  equal  partners.     Two  departments  engage  Petals ;  the  care  and  trammg  of  children, 

the  energy  and  attention  of  the  firm,  the  earn-  as  m  nursery  or  school.     All  these  forms 

ing    department    and    the    home    department,  of  specialized  human  business  are  known 

One  is  as  important  as  the  other.     Each  re-  to  US,  with  their  skilled  officials  ;  but  in 

quires  an  expert,  industrious,   watchful  man-  our  common  thought — and  practice — we 

ager  if  the  home  is  to  be  successful.    .    .    .  \^q\^  that  they  are  better  done  in  the  lump, 

His  wife  is  doing  just  as  much  as  he  is  for  ^^  home 
the  success  of  the  firm,  if  not  more."   ^  ^^  separate  businesses  we  can  plainly 

If  this  is  a  true  position,  it  does,  indeed,  see  their  incompatibility.    No  man  adver- 

go  far  to  justify  our  methods  of  living,  tises   a   "  Restaurant   and   Laundry,"   or 

even  if  they  are  archaic.    But  is  it?  "  Bakery  and  Bath-house  " — the  associa- 

Let  us  give  a  fair  examination  to  this  tion  of  fresh  food  and  soiled  linen  or  un- 

particular  point,  the  economy  of  domes-  clean  bodies  would  not  be  pleasant  to  our 

tic  industry,  not  touching  on  any  other  minds.     Neither  should  we  patronize  a 

aspect  of  the  question.  ''  Kindergarten  and  Carpet  Cleaning  Es- 

Merely  as  a  matter  of  business,  is  it  tablishment,"   or   "  Primary   School   and 

good  business?  Dressmaking    Parlor,"    and,    above    all, 

What  is,  exactly,  the  business  we  are  should  we  avoid  a  dormitory  for  adults 

to  study  ?  which  was  at  the  same  time  a  nursery  for 

It  is  that  of  catering  to  the  personal  infants.    In  the  care  of  the  sick,  for  their 

physical  needs  of  the  human  animal,  car-  sakes  as  well  as  the  other  interests  in- 

ing  for  the  health  of  the  body,  providing  volved,  we  isolate  them  as  far  as  possible ; 

shelter,    warmth,    food    and    cleanliness,  a  hospital  naturally  striving  for  quiet  and 

There  are  additional  minor  clauses    and  cleanliness. 

there  are  some  very  important  psychic  as-        Yet  we  carry  on  all  these  contradictory 

sociations ;  but  we  will  only  discuss  here  trades  in  one  small  building,  and  also  live 

the  material  side.  in  it ! 

The  home  is  intended  to  furnish  shelter        Not  only  do  we  undertake  to  have  all 

and  protection  to  the  family — sleeping  ac-  these  labors  performed  in  one  house,  but 

commodations,  food,  and  those  cleansing  by  one  person. 

processes  so  essential  to  all  civilized  life.  In  full  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  American 
The  business  of  the  home  is  in  the  rent  homes  there  is  but  one  acting  functionary 
or  purchase  and  replenishment  of  the  to  perform  these  varied  and  totally  dis- 
place and  plant ;  the  provision  of  supplies  similar  functions — to  be  cook,  laundress, 
for  consumption ;  the  preparation  and  chambermaid,  charwoman,  seamstress, 
service  of  food,  and  all  kinds  of  cleaning,  nurse  and  governess. 
What  is   commonly  called   "  housekeep-        But  one  character  in  history  or  fiction 
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can  approach  this  position,  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  the  shipwrecked  "  Nancy,"  who 
so  cheerfully  relates : 

"  O  I'm  the  cook  and  the  captain  bold, 
And  the  mate  of  the  '  Nancy'  brig; 
And  the  bo'sun  tight  and  the  midshipmite. 
And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig !  " 

The  average  housewife  can  similarly 
boast : 

"  O  I'm  the  cook  and  the  seamstress  neat, 

And  the  nurse  when  ills  betide ; 
And  the  laundress  jade  and  the  chambermaid 

And  the  governess  beside !  " 

The  person  who  is  expected  to  achieve 
this  miracle  is  not  some  specially  selected 
paragon  of  varied  ability,  but  merely  the 
average  woman ;  neither  is  she  prepared 
for  her  herculean  tasks  (Hercules  was 
never  required  to  perform  his  twelve  la- 
bors all  at  once!)  by  a  rigorous  course  of 
training,  but  is  supposed  to  be  fitted  by 
nature  for  their  successful  achievement, 
aided  perhaps  by  instruction  from  a  simi- 
larly well  prepared  predecessor.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  wonder  is  that 
even  half  of  us  live  to  grow  up,  that  our 
average  of  intelligence  and  ability  is  so 
good,  and  that  our  common  standard  of 
comfort  and  cleanliness,  of  health,  vigor 
and  peace  of  mind  is  as  high  as  it  is ;  that 
any  degree  of  family  happiness  remains 
to  us ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  whatever,  but 
an  inevitable  consequence,  that  the  waste 
and  incompetence  manifested  in  this  piti- 
ful business  constitute  so  huge  a  loss 
and  injury.  Let  us  examine  the  waste 
first  Wealth  is  increased  by  productive 
labor.  Whatever  checks,  reduces  or 
weakens  that  labor  is  a  loss  to  us.  Wealth 
is  diminished  bv  unnecessary  expenditure 
in  time,  labor  or  money.  Our  domestic 
administration  wastes  nearly  half  the  pro- 
ductive labor  of  the  world,  and  costs  three 
times  what  it  need  cost  in  time,  labor  and 
money. 

This  method  of  running  six  great  busi- 
nesses in  one  unsuitable  shop,  by  one  un- 
suitable person,  is  expensive.  The  labor 
of  the  world  is  performed  by  men  and 
women.  In  harems,  it  is  true,  women  are 
exclusively  maintained  for  purposes  other 
than  economic,  and  in  our  scanty  propor- 
tion of  "  upper  classes  "  the  same  ideal  is 
upheld ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
population  the  woman,  vigorous  and 
valuable,  works,  as  she  has  done  from  the 


l)eginning  of  human  life.  The  proportion 
of  women  in  America  who  keep  even 
one  servant  is  shown  by  our  last  census  to 
be  about  one  to  sixteen. 

The  fact  that  most  women  are  not  paid 
for  their  labor  does  not  deprive  them  of 
economic  value,  tho  it  does  of  economic 
independence.  Slaves  were  not  paid,  yet 
were  worth  good  money  in  the  market. 

Half  the  labor  of  the  world  is  woman's 
labor. 

The  waste  under  discussion  is  this :  We 
take  half  the  people  of  the  world  and  set 
them  to  wait  upon  the  other  half,  thus 
limiting  the  output  of  their  labor  exact! v 
as  it  would  that  of  a  lumber  camp  if  half 
the  men  were  assigned  to  wait  upon  the 
other  half  instead  of  chopping  wood ;  or 
of  an  army  if  half  the  soldiers  were 
''  keeping  tent  "  instead  of  fighting;  or  of 
a  ship's  crew  if  half  the  sailors  were 
cooks. 

In  any  body  of  civilized  men  special- 
ized labor  meets  the  needs  of  the  group, 
a  certain  number  being  employed  in  each 
industry ;  and  as  machinery  and  organi- 
zation improve,  it  takes  fewer  numbers  to 
do  the  same  work,  thus  setting  free  more 
human  power  to  meet  higher  needs  and 
increasing  wealth. 

In  savagery  each  man,  wholly  un- 
specialized,  spends  all  his  time  and  labor 
on  his  immediate  physical  needs,  and  not 
only  can  do  nothing  else,  but  does  this 
most  miserably.  For  each  man  to  require 
one  other  man  to  thus  take  care  of  him  is 
but  one  degree  better  than  savagery,  and 
the  degree  is  not  raised  by  the  other  man's 
being  a  woman.  The  amount  of  product- 
ive labor  wasted  is  that  between  the  num- 
ber of  people  really  required  to  carry  on 
their  trade  in  proper  business  methods 
and  the  present  number — half  the  adult 
population. 

Among  the  rich  in  our  cities,  or  wher- 
ever servants  are  kept,  we  increase  the 
waste  of  labor,  and  also  that  of  purchas- 
ing and  depreciation  of  plant. 

In  the  primitive  family  group,  where 
the  wife  is  the  servant,  many  interests 
combine  to  make  her  exert  herself  to  the 
best  advantage,  to  do  as  much  and  spend 
as  little  as  possible.  The  enlarged  group, 
where  two  or  more  women  are  doing  this 
same  kind  of  work,  adds  to  every  element 
of  expense  and  loses  the  earlier  tendency 
to  cautious  economy. 
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We  should  also  recognize  in  this  con-  generally  used  as  the  workshop  part  of 

nection  that  a  superior  family  with  ser-  the  domestic  plant,  the  top  floor  for  chil- 

vants  involves  an  inferior  family  to  fur-  dren  and  servants,  leaving  the  family  the 

nish  them.     Where  all  families  are  well  dining-room   and   parlor  floor   and   two 

to  do,  no  servants  are  obtainable.  floors  of  bedrooms.     Now  let  the  cellar 

The  real  unit  of  domestic  industry  is  and  basement  be  eliminated  from  the  do- 

the   family   itself.     Where   servants   are  mestic  scheme  entirely,  and  the  top  floor 

added  we  have  a  sort  of  feudal  group,  (save  one  room),  with  the  roof,  be  de- 

and  in  admiring  the  smooth  workings  of  voted  to  the  children ;  that  leaves  to  the 

a  large,  well  managed,  wealthy  household  family  proper  all  the  space  it  had  before, 
we   should   hold   clearly   in   mind   those        The  underlying  space,  equal  to  that  of 

subsidiary  cottages  or  tenement  rooms  in  thirty-three  entire  houses  (note  that  a  full 

which  reside  the  tributary  families  with-  third  of  our  living  space  in  a  crowded 

out  whose  assistance  the  large  one  could  city    is    now    devoted    to    the    domestic 

not  exist.  trades !),  we  will  use  as  follows :  Space  of 

Let  us  consider  the  economic  aspects  two  entire  houses  for  kitchen  ;  not  a  small, 
of  this  business  of  housekeeping  in  a  resi-  dark,  dirty  place  with  the  cellar  below, 
dential  block  in  New  York,  a  group  of  the  laundry  in  or  adjacent,  and  all  man- 
well-to-do  families,  where  the  income  is  ner  of  unpleasant  concomitants,  but  a 
five  or  six  thousand  dollars  a  year.  white,  light,  high-ceiled,  well  ventilated. 

Such  a  block  has  about  one  hundred  beautiful  and  scientifically  appointed  la- 
families,  to  which  we  will  give  the  census  boratory,  with  its  allied  offices.  The  space 
average  of  two  adults  and  three  children,  of  another  house  for  a  laundry,  equally 
Here  is  a  schedule  of  their  expenses,  a  attractive  and  well  fitted ;  of  another  for 
conservative  and  low  average,  well  within  the  heating  plant  of  the  block,  and  of  one 
the  limits  of  fact:  Labor  is  given  as  that  more  for  offices  and  rooms  of  such  resi- 
of  three  house  servants,  cook,  second  dent  workers  as  were  necessary.  This 
maid  and  nursemaid,  at  $5,  $4  and  $5  a  leaves  the  space  of  twenty-eight  houses, 
week,  and  an  outside  man  to  clean  side-  or,  spread  out  as  it  is  in  two  lower  floors, 
walks  and  attend  to  the  furnace,  etc.,  at  a  little  more  than  both  the  long  sides  of 
$50  a  year.  Food  is  allowed  at  $4  per  the  block,  to  be  fitted  up  as  gymnasia, 
capita  per  week — not  that  it  need  to  cost  swimming  pools,  ball  room,  club  rooms 
that,  but  that,  with  a  group  of  eight  and  of  all  sorts,  for  the  use  of  the  residents, 
the  waste  incidental  to  servants,  it  gen-  The  roof  space — entirely  freed  from 
erally  does.  Interest  and  depreciation  on  smoke  and  dirt  by  the  removal  of  kitchen 
plant  the  housewife  will  recognize  better  and  cellar  from  under  our  houses,  the  one 
as  breakage  and  wearing  out.  We  have  heating  plant  and  food  laboratory  care- 
made  a  very  modest  allowance  for  it.  fully  consuming  all  smoke  and  waste — 
Laundry  expense  we  will  allow  at  $3.50  becomes  an  ideal  playground  for  children. 
a  week — a  woman  for  two  days  and  two  The  upper  floor  is  also  fitted  for  child  cul- 
meals — this  will  be  included  in  the  labor  ture ;  large,  sunlit  nurseries  and  other  ac- 
item.    The  schedule  stands  thus:  commodations  with  rooms  for  resident  at- 

, — Per  annum. —  tcndants.     Space  of  one  room  on  this  floor 

f^^M  Z\^  might  be  reserved  to  each  house,  with  its 

Rent  $1,500       $150  000  kittle  hall  and  entrance  to  this  children's 

Pood 1,664         166,400  department,    so    that    the    family    would 

i^abor  960  96.000  have  precisely  the  space  it  has  now,  minus 

Fuel  and  light  ....     50  5.000  ^^i     ^he  workshop  and  servants'  rooms. 

Interest   and   depreciation 50  5.000  a^      i     ^         l^         ii  i     x  •  ^i 

At  what  cost  and  bv  what  service  may  the 

$4,224       $422,400  i-,eeds  of  the  family  be  met  better  and 

Let  us  now  see  how  these  ends  could  more  cheaply? 
be  better  served.  We  will  assume  the  fol-        Let  us  assume  the  entire  block  to  be 

lowing  treatment    of    the  block  and  its  owned  by  one  man,  previously  yielding 

businesses:  him  $150,000  a  year  in  rents. 

One  hundred  houses  average  six  floors,        He    now    lets    to    the    families    seven 

counting  the  cellar ;    say,  twelve  rooms,  rooms  each — the  same  space  formerly  oc- 

The  cellar  and  basement  floor  are  now  cupied — for  $120,000.   This  includes  heat. 
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He  lets  the  upper  floor  (minus  the  one 
room  and  small  hall  and  stair)  and  roof 
to  the  manager  of  the  children's  depart- 
ment for  $20,000.  He  lets  the  cellar  and 
basement  to  the  food  laboratory,  laun- 
dry and  manager  of  the  recreation  rooms 
for  $20,000. 

Thus  the  landlord  gets  $10,000  a  year 
more  than  he  did  before,  which  may  be 
applied  to  cover  the  expense  of  his  large 
heating  plant,  etc.  (tho,  to  be  sure,  that 
ought  not  to  cost  more  than  a  hundred 
small  ones !)  At  any  rate  he  will  not  lose 
by  the  change. 

For  the  family  rent  is  now  somewhat 
reduced.  The  bill  for  fuel  and  light  we 
will  roughly  cut  in  half,  for  lack  of  exact 
figures,  the  heat  being  supplied  as  in  an 
apartment  house,  but  the  family  using 
light  as  before.  The  interest  and  depre- 
ciation on  plant  go  down  tremendously, 
all  the  waste  and  breakage  of  300  incom- 
petent servants  and  100  separate  plants 
being  replaced  by  the  efficient  small  corps 
in  one  kitchen,  one  laundry,  one  "  cellar." 
It  may  be  estimated  at  $500  a  year  each 
in  the  three — $1,500  in  all — something 
less  than  the  $5,000  now  paid  by  the 
block !  But  the  main  items  are  food  and 
labor. 

The  laundry  work  was  done  by  100 
women  working  two  days  a  week  for  each 
family  at  $1.50  a  day  and  dinner; 
$3.50  a  week,  per  year  $182,  for  the 
block  $18,200.  This  allows  ten  dozen 
pieces  to  each  family.  This  work  could 
be  done  by  twenty  skilled  workers  in  a 
proper  shop  at  $10  a  week  each,  for 
$104  per  family;  $2  a  week — 20  cents  a 
dozen. 

The  cleaning  essential  to  a  neat  and 
sanitary  home  of  seven  rooms  could  be 
done  in  an  hour  a  day  by  two  skilled 
workers  at  25  cents  an  hour — $3  a  week — 
$156  a  year  per  family. 

The  outside  man,  whose  labor  we  esti- 
mated at  $50  a  year  per  family,  has  re- 
solved himself  into  the  reduced  bill  for 
heating,  and  a  contract  to  clean  sidewalks 
for  the  block,  which  might  be  $500  a 
year — something  less  than  the  present 
$5,000  paid  to  TOO  men  by  100  families. 

The  food  bill  itself  we  can  at  once  re- 
duce by  half.  Where  eight  people,  with 
the  waste  of  three  servants  and  the  laun- 
dress, and  the  hopelessly  extravagant  in- 
dividual buyer — 100  small  purchasers  of 


no  special  training — make  this  item  aver- 
age $4  a  week  per  capita,  one  expert 
purchaser  buying  for  500,  with  a  special 
dairy,  a  special  truck  farm  or  equivalent 
arrangement  with  butcher,  grocer  and 
market  gardener,  would  easily  reduce  it 
to  $2  and  give  better  food. 

Now  for  the  kitchen  labor.  Here  we 
will  be  extravagant.  No  crude,  ignorant, 
fluctuating  horde  of  100  low  class  women 
will  be  intrusted  with  the  health  of  500 
people.  Our  food  laboratory  will  be 
served  at  this  rate : 

Food  for  600   (allowing  for  one  servant)  .  .$62,400 
The  families  paid  for  this  num- 
ber     .S124.800 

Rent    , .  2,000 

The  families  paid  for  Kitchen 
space,  girls'   room,  etc.,  equal 

to   two  floors 50,000 

Fuel,    etc 500 

The  families  paid 2,500 

Interest   and   depreciation 500 

The  families  paid 5,000 

Labor : 
1  manager,  per  week,  .$30     $1,560 
1  bookkeeper,  "  5  780 

1  head  cook,  "         25       1,300 

2  cooks  at  $20  "  40  2,080 
12  cooks  at  $15  "  180  9,360 
10  assists  at  $10  ''  100  5,200 
Delivery  service  at  $10  per 

day    3,650 

$23,930  23,390 

The  families  paid  100  cooks  at 
$5  per  week,  board  at  $4  per 
week     46,800 

Total  of  food  company $8.8,330 

Total   liy   domestic   method $231,100 

88.330 

$142,770  =-== 
Food  served  at  dumbwaiters  and  dishes  re- 
moved :  3  meals  a  day  at  $3  per  capita 

per    week $93,600 

88.330 

Annual  profit  for  food  company $5,270 

This  establishment,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  not  a  restaurant.  It  does  not  have  to 
pay  rent  for  eating  space  in  the  business 
part  of  the  city,  nor  to  allow  for  an  im- 
mense margin  of  waste  with  varying  cus- 
tomers. It  has  a  steady  number  of  pat- 
rons, who  can  order  their  preferred  dishes 
in  advance  if  they  choose,  or  pay  some- 
what less  for  a  well  arranged  menu  which 
shall  make  of  the  weary  housewife  a 
cheerful  guest,  or  both.  You  carefully 
order  your  dinner — by  telephone,  of  the 
manager — all  at  once,  instead  of  ordering 
it  of  a  number  of  tradesmen  after  discus- 
sion with  the  cook.    That  dinner,  perfect- 
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ly  prepared  and  hot,  comes  into  your  pan- 
try by  the  dumbwaiter,  as  it  does  now. 
What  difference  does  it  make  to  your 
family  happiness  that  it  was  not  steaming 
through  the  halls  beforehand?  It  is  bet- 
ter food,  far  better  cooked.  If  your  de- 
vout regard  for  the  privacy  of  the  family 
leads  you  to  insist  on  a  stranger  in  the 
room  to  wait  on  you,  that  may  be  had  by 
paying  for  it. 

Perhaps  the  ''  simple  living  "  for  which 
so  many  sigh  will  lead  us  to  be  content 
with  fewer  dishes  and  our  own  mutual 
service. 

The  soiled  china  returns,  as  it  came,  by 
dumbwaiter. 

And  what  is  to  become  of  the  servants? 
They  can  learn  to  be  higher  grade  work- 
ers. It  is  no  advantage  to  society  to  main- 
tain an  immense  number  of  extremely  in- 
efficient persons. 

One  other  item  remains,  the  nursemaid. 
As  one  feature  in  the  labor  expense  we 
paid  her  $5  a  week  and  board,  $4 — 
9  X  52  =$468  a  year;  for  the  block, 
$46,800.  Let  us  call  this  item  child  cul- 
ture and  see  what  we  might  get  for  the 
money. 

Of  our  300  children,  some  200  will  be 
of  nursery  age.  For  their  care  and  train- 
ing we  will  now  engage,  not  an  ignorant 
and  irresponsible  young  girl,  but  as  fine 
a  woman  as  love  can  lead  and  long  study 
and  training  fit  to  care  properly  for  little 
children. 

Such  a  woman,  as  tho  starting  a  private 
school,  hires  the  children's  department  of 
the  block  for  $20,000  a  year.  This  is  fit- 
ted up  with  all  nursery  and  kindergarten 
appointments,  with  sand  and  sun  and 
water  rooms,  gymnasia  for  little  ones,  and 
the  great  playgrounds  and  gardens  on  the 
roof,  at  an  expense  of  $50,000,  on  which 
is  paid  a  yearly  rent  of  $5,000. 

For  attendance  we  will  have  ten  skill- 
ful, experienced  women  at  $25  a  week 
each,  ten  at  $15,  and  service  at  $10 — $50 
a  week,  $2,600  a  year.  The  head  of  such 
an  undertaking  should  have  an  income  of 
$4,000,  making  the  total  $55,000.  Among 
100  families  $550  each.  This  is  $82  a 
year  more  than  is  now  paid  for  the  nurse- 
maid, but  it  includes  kindergarten  and 
also  roof  privileges  for  the  older  children. 
The  difference  in  value  received  is  appre- 
ciable, and  if  further  saving  is  wanted 


it  could  be  found  in  doctor's  bills.  The 
health  and  happiness  of  these  little  ones 
would  be  cheap  at  a  far  greater  price. 

The  $300  our  families  have  saved  on 
rent  goes  to  cover  "  club  dues  "  in  the 
recreation  rooms  below.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing under  all  our  houses  dark  and  dis- 
agreeable holes,  where  no  one  goes  who 
does  not  have  to,  we  have  now  places  of 
rest  and  amusement.  The  aggregate  of 
$30,000  yearly  would  provide  a  good 
deal  of  healthful  amusement  for  two 
hundred  people — a  quiet  domestic  casino 
in  each  block. 

Now,  how  does  the  account  compare? 

By  the  domestic  method : 

Rent    $1,500 

Pood    1.664 

Labor    960 

Fuel  and  light 50 

Interest  and  depreciation 50 

$4,224 

This  sum  is  paid  for  crowded  houses 
full  of  ill-adjusted  industries,  for  uncer- 
tain, low  class  labor,  and  constant  care 
and  worry. 

By  organized  industry: 

Rent    $1,200 

Food,  served 785 

Fuel   and   light 25 

Laundry  and  cleaning 265 

Child    culture 550 

Club   dues 300 

$3,120 

The  saving  in  cold  cash  is  not  great, 
only  $1,104;  but  the  gain  in  value  re- 
ceived is  vast.  If  a  servant  is  still  kept 
— at  $5  a  week  and  $3  for  food — that 
reduces  the  saving  to  $688  per  family — 
$68,800  for  the  block.  But  even  that,  with 
such  improvement  in  accommodation,  is 
worth  considering. 

Of  course,  all  these  figures  are  ap- 
proximate and  arbitrary,  based  merely 
on  estimates  of  what  families  like  this 
now  pay,  and  what  can  be  done  in 
somewhat  similar  combinations.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  family  is  in  no 
way  interfered  with;  the  children  remain 
at  home — and  have  more  of  a  home  than 
they  ever  did  before.  The  economic  ad- 
vantages are  impressive  enough,  but  the 
added  ease  and  happiness  in  living,  es- 
pecially for  children,  is  the  main  point 
to  be  considered  after  all. 

New  York  City. 


A  Negro   Student's  Summer    Vacation 

BY   CLIFFORD  L.    MILLER 

[We  print  the  following  article  just  as  It  was  submitted  to   us.     The  author  Is 
u  student  at  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. — Editor.] 

EVERY  summer  vacation   I   employ  experienced  the  good  fortune  of  finding 
my   time   in   waiting  on   table   to  a  good   situation   without   any   waiting, 
earn  means  to  pursue  my  educa-  but   this   year  my   patience   was   sorely 
tion.      In    fact,    almost    all    the   colored  tested.     I  arrived  in  New  York  on  May 
young    men,    who    are    thrown    largely  30th,  and  it  was  just  a  day  before  July 
upon   their  own   resources,   either   wait  4th  before  I  went  to  work.     I  reported 
on  tables  or  work  for  the  Pullman  Com-  to  a  head  waiter  who  I  was  told  was 
pany  for  means  to  pay  for  their  educa-  engaged  in  one  of  the  best   resorts   in 
tion.     There   is   no   remunerative   work  the  East.     After  gazing  on  me  and  ask- 
open   to  us   in   the   South ;   and   in   the  ing  a  few  questions  he  told  his  secretary 
North  we  can  hardly  find  anything  to  to  book  me.     I  explained  to  him  that  I 
do  except  as  waiters  or  railroad  men.  was  a  student  just  from  school,  that  my 
After  the  schools  close  all  the  young  men  resources  were  not  plentiful  and  that  I 
who  can  secure  transportation,  go  North  was  anxious  to  begin  work  at  once  so  as 
to    find    employment    in    some    of    the  to  have   money  enough  to  pay  all  my 
numerous  resorts,  or  on  the  railroads,  school  expenses.     My  words  seemed  to 
My  own  experience  in  the  North  during  have  some  effect  upon  him  and  he  as- 
one  of  the  vacations  will  suggest  what  sured  me  that  he  would  employ  me  as 
experiences   and    troubles   hundreds   of  soon  as  he  could,  but  the  cool  weather  was 
students    undergo    every    summer,    that  unfavorable  to  the  opening  of  this  re- 
they  may  continue  their  course  of  study  sort  until  the  last  part  of  June, 
in  various  schools  throughout  the  South.  In  the  meantime  necessity  forced  me  to 
I   had  often   heard   from  the  lips  of  make  many  inventions  to  find  work  and 
waiters,  of  the  great  resorts  in  the  East,  earn   money   to   carry   on   expenses.     I 
where  good  salaries  and  humane  treat-  asked  other  head  waiters  for  work,  but 
ment  were  received.    Fully  aware  of  the  they  gave  me  less  encouragement  than 
awful  condition  of  things  in  some  hotels  the  former  one.     I  perused  the  "  want " 
in  the  South  in  which  I  had  worked,  I  columns  of  the  papers  daily,  but  saw  no 
decided  one  year  to  cast  my  lot  in  the  suitable  place.    I  also  reported  frequent- 
East.    New  York  City  is  the  rendezvous  ly  to  a  head  bell-man  to  whom  I  had  been 
for  head  waiters  of  some  of  the  leading  highly   recommended,   but  he   said  that 
hotels  in  that  section    of    the    country,  he  was  cutting  off  bell-boys  daily,  owing 
Waiters  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  the  fact  that  guests  were  leaving  the 
but  prinicpally  from  cities  along  the  At-  hotel  for  the  summer  vacation.     Every 
lantic  Coast,  congregate  there  that  they  evening   I    could   look   back   on    a   day 
may  book  with  these  head  waiters.    Ex-  faithfully  spent  in  a  fruitless  search  for 
perience  had  taught   me  that  it  was  a  a  remunerative  situation  in  a  large  city. 
waste  of  time  for  a  stranger  to  corre-  But  one  day  a  postal  informed  me  that 
spond  with  a  head  waiter,  altho  he  may  I  was  expected  to  report  as  a  waiter  at 
be  highly   recommended  by   responsible  a  famous  watering  place  on  Jersey  coast, 
persons  in  his  community.     The   send-  I  heard  the  summons  and  gladly  obeyed 
ing  of  stamps  and  stationery  even  will  the  call.     On  my  arrival    I  was  received 
not  induce  them  to  write.     A  stranger  by  the  head  waiter  in  comfortable  quar- 
is  booked  only  after  he  has  actually  seen  ters.    Said  I :  "  I  shall,  I  know,  be  satis- 
the  head  waiter.  fied  with  my  quarters."     But  I  was  in- 
Now,  when  I  set  out  to  New  York  to  formed  that  I  was  in  the  room  of  officers 
book  with  a  head  waiter   I  did  not  know  and  that  my  sleeping  place  was  in  an- 
with  whom  it  would  be  or  where  I  would  other  building.    This  was  a  long,  square 
have  to  work  during  vacation.     I  have  building  of  two  stories,  hidden  from  the 
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gaze  of  the  public.  It  was  partitioned  off 
into  six  dormitories,  each  of  which  con- 
tained about  thirty  bunks,  which  were 
made  in  groups  of  four — two  were  above 
and  two  below.  In  each  dormitory  there 
were  about  four  windows,  so  small  that 
they  did  not  give  sufficient  ventilation. 
Every  bunk  was  used  when  the  season 
had  fairly  begun.  While  I  had  never 
seen  such  an  arrangement  in  my  life, 
still  I  was  determined  to  be  contented 
with    my    new    mode    of    living,    which 


seven ;  throwed  eleven."  This  was  not 
the  only  game  of  chance,  for  the  waiters 
in  the  dormitory  where  I  was  had  one. 
Un  account  of  the  seclusion  of  my  cor- 
ner, it  was  selected  as  the  most  desirable 
place  to  play  cards.  At  first  I  made  no 
complaint  of  this  intrusion,  but  after  a  fight 
took  place  at  the  foot  of  my  bunk,  which 
awakened  me,  I  went  to  the  head  waiter 
and  asked  for  a  resting  place  somewhere 
else.  He  readily  complied  to  my  request 
by  giving  me  a  bunk  among  a  very  talka- 
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would  not  last  long,  but  heat,  bed-bugs, 
mosquitoes,  impure  air,  tobacco  smoke 
and  a  noisy  set  of  men,  with  restless  en- 
ergy, made  the  season  drag.  At  my  own 
request  I  was  assigned  a  lower  bunk  in 
a  corner,  which,  I  hoped,  was  secluded, 
as  I  like  privacy  about  my  bedroom,  but 
I  was  greatly  disappointed  when  I  dis- 
covered that  I  had  the  most  noisy  corner 
in  the  building.  In  the  adjoining  room 
next  to  the  wall  was  a  gambling  table, 
frequented  by  a  crowd  of  waiters,  who 
were  continually  jesting,  laughing  and 
making  boisterous  remarks ;  besides,  a 
professional  caller,  who  had  good  lungs, 
would  cry  out  continually  every  night  in 
this   fashion :   "  Throwed   five ;   throwed 


tive  set  of  old  men,  but  on  the  whole 
my  change  was  for  the  better. 

Every  servant  comes  to  a  resort  to 
make  a  good  season ;  some  come  deter- 
mined to  make  it  at  any  price.  Our  head 
waiter  had  many  schemes  to  make  a  good 
season.  He  sold  jewelry  and  clothing, 
disposed  of  valuables  by  raffle,  lent 
money  at  exorbitant  rates,  and  compelled 
every  waiter  to  purchase,  even  if  he  was 
already  supplied,  a  white  vest,  aprons 
and  a  jacket,  from  which  he  realized  a 
nice  profit.  No  small  part  of  my  salary 
of  only  twenty-five  dollars  a  month  was 
taken  out  to  pay  for  these  articles. 

The  work  at  this  hotel  is  arduous  for 
every  one,  since  a  high  standard  of  serv- 
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ice  is  rendered  and  since  everything  used  showed  me  that  I  would  not  realize  my 
in  the  dining  room  is  kept  in  good  con-  school  money   from  my  salary  and  tips 
dition.     Work   was  especially   hard   for  from    my    family,    unless    funds    should 
those  who  did  not  frequent  the  games  come  from  some  other  source.    I  offered 
of  chance, — I  never  heard  of  any  of  the  my  services  to  a   few   waiters  to  keep 
students  gambling  at  this  resort, — from  their   tables    set    at    a    reasonable    sum, 
which  the  head  waiter  received  a  large  which    they    readily    accepted.      A   nice 
percentage  of  the  rake-offs.     When  the  sum  was  also  earned  by  standing  extra 
waiters  who   ran   these  games  had  fed  watches.     Transient  guests,  who  usually 
their  people  they  would  deliberately  leave  tip  well,   were  always  stopping  at  this 
without  doing  any  of  the  vast  amount  of  hotel.     My  table  was  set  up  again  im- 
drudgery  connected  with  waiting.   There  mediately  after  my  family  was  through 
was  a  rumor  that  a  limited  number  of  eating,    to    catch  transient  guests;  but 
waiters  who  would  not  gamble  were  wel-  whenever  the  floor  officers   judged  the 
comed,   as   the   bulk   of  the   side   work  transients    to    be   "  good    people "   they 
would  be  done  by  them.    Every  third  day  would  seat  them  at  the  tables  of  the  fa- 
I  worked,  as  a  rule,  from  six  in  the  morn-  vorites,    but    if    ''  no   good    people  "    or 
ing  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  often  '*  snakes,"  the  other  waiters  experienced 
later.    During  the  day  I  seldom  had  any  no  trouble  in  having  as  many  people  to 
time  to  claim  as  my  own.     I  wonder  if  •  wait  on  as  they  wanted.    But  on  Sundays 
the  colored  waiters  will  ever  have  only  and  holidays,  or  when  there  was  any  spe- 
eight  hours  of  work  every  day.     In  a  cial  drawing  card,  all  waiters  had  more 
European  cafe  in  Boston  I  worked  eight  people  to  wait  on  than  they  desired, 
hours  one  day  and   fourteen  the  next.        The  hotel  was  negligent  in  providing 
These  long  hours  that  waiters  have  to  for  conveniences  for  waiters  such  as  every 
work  are  largely  responsible  for  some  of  human  being  needs.     We  had  no  chairs 
the   dissipation   that   is   indulged   in   by  or  tables  in  our  sleeping  quarters;  we 
waiters,  for  most  of  them  feel  the  need  of  had  no  suitable  place  to  take  baths,  yet 
recreation  after  a  hard  and  long  day  of  the  head  waiter  constantly  insisted  on 
labor.     The  pressure  of  my  work  often  personal  cleanliness.     The  vast  Atlantic 
forced  me  to  disregard  my  habit  of  daily  was   not  twenty   yards  away   from  the 
devotion  and  reading  of  either  current  hotel,  yet  there  was  a  rule  that  prohibited 
news  or  literature,  because  the  hotel  ab-  the   servants   from   enjoying   refreshing 
sorbed  all  my  time.    The  large  number  of  sea-water  baths  during  the  day.     Dur- 
visitors  who   frequented  this   resort  on  ing  the  night  some  of  us  would  take  them 
Sundays   and   holidays   used   to  compel  after    the    seashore    had    been    deserted 
even   the   gamblers   to   toil    laboriously,  by  the  noisy  throng.     If  we  wanted  to 
We  never  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  spend  our  off  evenings  reading  we  could 
church  services,  and  waiters  need  to  have  not  do  so  on  account  of  dim  lights.    Al- 
the  gospel  expounded  to  them  about  as  tho  quick  service  is  required,  the  china 
much  as  any  other  class  of  men.     Sun-  closet  where  warm  dishes  are  found,  the 
day  is  a  day  of  grunts  and  sweats  in-  kitchen  where  meat  and  €.gg  orders  are 
stead  of  rest  and  joy,  for  waiters.     Be-  filled,  the  bakery  where  bread  is  pro- 
sides,  our  work  is  augmented  on  this  day  cured,  the  pantry  where  fruit,  butter  and 
and  holidays,  but  our  salary  is  not  in-  cream  are  kept,  were  so  far  apart  that 
creased  proportionately.  it  took  much  time  to  fill  an  order  and 
The  waiters  most  favored  in  this  hotel  necessitated  many  steps  and  much  haste, 
were  those  who  courted  the  good  will  of  The  hotel  had  an  inadequate  supply  of 
the  head  waiter.     They  served  persons  silver,  which  often  caused  waiters  to  have 
who  are  termed  "  good  people " ;  other  to  make  a   search  all   over  the  dining 
waiters  waited  upon  the  "  no  good  peo-  room  to  get  enough  silver  to  give  the 
pie,"  or  "  snakes."    The  "  good  people  "  guest  a  set  up.     On  Sundays  and  holi- 
are  those  who  tip  liberally ;  the  "  no  good  days  there  were  more  guests  than  dishes 
people,"   those   who    tip   meagerly;   the  with  which  to  serve  them,  and  this  in- 
''  snakes,"  those  who  do  not  tip  at  all.  variably,    in    waiters'    language,    "  put 
The  family  I  had  to  serve  all  the  season  them   up   a   tree."     Often   at  dinner   a 
came  in  the  second  class.     Calculation  waiter  would  have  to  remain  at  the  steam 
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table  where  roasts  are  served  as  long 
as  ten  minutes  for  an  order  of  roast  beef. 
The  cause  of  slow  service  is  regarded  a 
fault  of  the  waiter,  when,  in  most  cases, 
it  is  a  fault  of  the  hotel.  When  a  waiter 
has  spent  any  length  of  time  in  the 
kitchen  the  guest  often  says :  "  Why, 
George,  did  you  get  here?  I  thought 
you  had  gone  to  sleep ;  "  while  a  few  will 
knock  on  the  table  and  make  some  un- 
pleasant remark,  and  if  you  attempt  to 
explain  they  will   call   the  head   waiter 


disturbance.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  how 
I  was  aroused  from  my  slumber,  when 
I  had  not  been  long  at  the  resort,  by 
the  head  waiter  using  freely  on  me  his 
paddle,  and  I  found  every  one  getting 
into  his  clothes  as  if  the  house  was  on 
fire  and  in  the  meantime  laughing  at 
me.  The  head  waiter  went  about  every 
morning  with  his  paddle  to  awake  us,  and 
any  one  who  did  not  chance  to  hear  him 
coming  received  a  good  paddling.  Of 
course,  he  does  this  in  a  jovial  way,  which 


The  Negro  Walters'  Sleeping  Apartment 


and  tell  him  about  a  waiter's  prolonged 
stay  in  the  kitchen. 

A  certain  amount  of  roughness  is  prev- 
alent among  hotel  men.  Before  dawn, 
in  order  to  get  the  early  morning  watch 
up,  the  captain  of  that  watch  had  a  big 
board,  which  he  would  strike  with  hercu- 
lean strength  against  the  posts  of  every 
one's  bunk.  Only  one-fourth  of  the 
waiters  were  on  this  watch,  the  rest 
did  not  report  for  duty  until  six  o'clock ; 
still  he  would  use  no  discrimination, 
altho  he  knew  well  all  the  men  on  his 
watch.  He  had  a  mechanical  way  of 
striking  his  board  against  every  bunk, 
which  he  persisted  in  doing  all  season. 
About  half-past  five  there  was  a  greater 


creates  laughter,  but  suffice  it  to  say  his 
method  of  getting  the  day  watch  up 
did  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  judi- 
cious. 

The  way  the  help  is  fed  is  a  shame, 
but  I  can  say  this  resort  fed  better  than 
some  hotels  in  which  I  have  worked. 
The  cooking  was  poor.  Tainted  meats 
were  made  up  into  stews  for  us ;  stale 
fish  and  vegetables  were  used.  The 
help's  dining  hall  was  not  kept  clean 
and  service  was  done  by  what  are  called 
around  a  hotel  "  hamfat  waiters,"  who 
are  so  termed  because  they  are  slovenly 
in  their  appearance  and  throw  the  food 
before  the  servants  in  a  careless  and  in- 
diflFerent  way.     The  dishes  used  for  the 
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help  were  cracked  and  chipped  china 
cups  with  no  handles ;  plates,  with  pieces 
broken  out.  The  food  would  have  been 
more  palatable  if  the  tables  had  had  table 
cloths,  if  the  oleomargarine  had  been 
kept  on  ice,  if  the  china  had  been  plain 
but  whole,  if  the  ventilation  had  been 
better,  and  if  the  service  and  cooking 
and  choice  of  food  had  been  simple,  but 
good.  I  did  not  wonder  when  I  observed 
that  there  were  some  waiters  who  never 
came  to  the  help's  hall  for  their  meals ; 
I  was  not  surprised  when  I  learned  that 
the  actual  waste  and  theft  of  food  around 
this  hotel  would  have  more  than  fed  all 
the  help;  I  was  not  astonished  when  I 
discovered  that  many  waiters  had  in- 
digestion and  foul  stomachs,  because 
they  ate  hurriedly  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself.  While  in  school 
I  enjoy  the  privilege  of  eating  at  a  clean 
table,  with  wholesome  food  on  it,  which 
makes  my  heart  go  out  in  sympathy  for 
any  one  who  has  to  eat  such  food  as  I  had 
to  for  a  whole  vacation. 

Slang,  cursing  and  vulgarity  were  in- 
dulged in  freely  by  most  of  the  help  and 
some  of  the  guests.  If  you  resented  their 
vulgar  stories  they  made  life  a  burden. 
Our  head  waiter  had  a  foul  mouth  and 
delighted  to  exhaust  his  vulgar  vocabu- 
lary on  certain  trifling  waiters.  Every 
one,  apparently,  took  cursing  good 
naturedly,  for  most  every  one  cursed 
when  vexed,  as  one  often  is  in  a  hotel. 
Once  a  captain  cursed  me  freely  for 
something  I  had  done.  Not  long  after- 
ward I  went  to  him  and  asked  him  kindly 
never  to  curse  me  again,  as  it  was  dis- 
tasteful to  me.  He  assured  me  he  would 
comply  with  my  request,  but  added  that 
if  I  were  a  hotel  man  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word  I  would  make  no  such  re- 
quest. The  effective  way  for  cursing  to 
be  crushed  out  is  for  the  officers  to  keep 
their  lips  unpolluted  by  profanity  and 
discharge  any  servant  who  persists  in 
using  vile  language.  Many  of  the  guests 
will  curse  a  waiter  for  the  least  mistake 
he  may  make  in  serving  them,  while 
there  are  others  who  will  say  many  dis- 
respectful things,  as  if  there  were  no  true 
gentlemen  among  waiters.  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  the  guests  exercise  too 
much  freedom  when  they  call  waiters 
"  Bill,"  "  Paul/^  "  Jack,"  "  George," 
"  John  "     and     "  Charlie."       The    name 


waiter  will  always  attract  the  attention  of 
any  waiter.  If  you  resent  any  name  they 
may  call  you,  you  are  termed  an  insolent, 
impudent  and  uncouth  waiter.  The  peo- 
ple whom  I  have  observed  enjoy  having 
a  servile  rather  than  a  manly  waiter 
serve  them.  I  knew  an  old  waiter  who 
could,  by  fawning  and  cringing,  get  tips 
out  of  people  who  were  never  known  to 
tip.  A  waiter  with  manly  bearing  is 
genteel,  but  not  subservient.  He  would 
not  stoop  to  make  a  tip  by  being  servile. 
But  too  often  the  tip  a  waiter  makes  by 
fawning  must  be  shared  with  cooks,  who 
make  three  and  four  times  as  much  salary 
as  he,  in  order  to  get  quick  service  and 
choice  food.  Cooks,  dish  washers  and 
pantry  men  help  waiters  to  earn  tips 
who  distribute  among  them  money, 
cigars  and  drinks. 

If  ability  and  character  were  expected 
of  every  man  employed  in  the  hotel,  life 
in  a  hotel  would  be  more  pleasant  and 
the  moral  atmosphere  more  wholesome. 
Waiters  in  hotels  are  employed  who  can 
do  the  work ;  their  characters  are  never 
considered ;  hence,  around  a  hotel  you 
find  as  many  unprincipled  men  as  you 
find  anywhere.  It  is  a  common  thing  to 
see  an  unreliable  man  watching  the  in- 
terests of  the  hotel.  It  would  be  a  great 
deal  better  to  employ  only  honest  men 
than  to  hire  floor  walkers  to  watch  the 
dishonest  ones  around  every  hotel. 

I  loathed  to  serve  drinks  to  the  guests, 
but  all  waiters  must  or  be  discharged. 
Some  of  my  guests  drank  moderately, 
but  most  of  them  immoderately.  They 
would  sit  down  to  the  table  with  the 
purpose  of  taking  only  one  drink,  and 
when  they  left  they  had  taken  several. 
In  such  cases  I  felt  that  the  persons  were 
harmed,  and  I  could  not  feel  right  in  my 
own  mind  when  I  had  had  a  hand  possi- 
bly in  wrecking  a  human  soul.  The 
guests  often  leave  costly  drinks  which 
they  do  not  care  for.  This  is  a  great 
temptation  to  the  weak.  Who  can  tell 
but  that  much  of  the  intemperance  among 
waiters  is  due  to  their  yielding  to  just 
such  temptations,  which  come  often? 
It  is  easy  for  a  waiter  to  form  the  opin- 
ion that  nearly  all  inmates  of  a  hotel 
drink,  as  the  exceptions  are  those  who  do 
not  drink. 

When  the  season,  which  is  seldom 
longer  than  two  months  and  a  half,  is 
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Hearing  a  close,  servants  are  cut  off  daily. 
At  this  hotel  servants  were  beginning  to 
be  dismissed  during  the  last  days  of 
August.  I  became  anxious,  but  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  stay  to  the  close  of 
the  hotel  with  my  family,  who  would 
have  protested  had  I  been  dismissed.  But 
I  saw  some  diligent  waiters,  among  them 
were  some  students,  go,  while  lazy  ones 
were  held. 

This  summer's  experience,  which  is 
one  of  my  few,  will  suggest  not  only  the 
troubles  and  experiences  of  colored  stu- 
dents, but  what  a  large  number  of  pro- 


fessional waiters  have  to  undergo  from 
year  to  year.  Do  you  wonder  that  so 
many  waiters  have  no  ideals  ?  The  wait- 
er's life  can  be  made  happier  if  his  salary 
is  increased  enough  to  warrant  no  tip 
taking,  if  his  quarters  are  made  comfort- 
able, if  games  and  reading  rooms  are 
provided  for  him,  which  would  be  good 
substitutes  for  his  games  of  chance. 

When  conditions  are  improved  around 
the  hotels,  then  the  student's  summer 
vacation  will  be  better  designed  to  afford 
him  more  joy  and  less  trouble. 

Nashville,   Tenn. 
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Convention     Representation     and    the 

Party   Strengths 

BY  PETER  J,  HOBAN 

[As  Political  Editor  of  the  Public  Ledger^  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Hoban  has  at- 
tended all  national  conventions  which  have  been  held  during  the  past  fourteen  years 
and  has  held  intimate  relations  with  the  leading  men  of  all  parties.  His  special  study 
In  national  politics  has  been  disproportionate  representations  In  national  conventions,  a 
subject  which,  unfortunately,  has  received  more  attention  from  practical  politicians 
than  from  the  men  devoted  to  the  higher  interests  of  both  great  parties.  In  the  course 
of  this  unbiased  and  completely  analytic  article  Mr.  Hoban  presents  comparative  tables 
which  have  never  previously  been  compiled,  considers  critically  the  much  discussed 
Payne  plan  for  representation,  and  presents,  in  full  detail,  another  plan  which  Is  now 
suggested  In  order  to  meet  the  objections  that  have  been  found  to  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  Payne  proposal. — Editor.] 

divided,  the  deals  they  had  entered  into 
with  delegates  from  Democratic  States 
prevented  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Of  course,  Republican  leaders  from 
Democratic  States  insist  that  the  present 
system  of  representation  is  the  best  that 
can  be  devised ;  that  any  other  plan  would 
discourage  the  party  organizations  in 
their  States  and  lead  to  a  decrease  in  the 
Republican  vote  in  their  sections.  Yet 
the  Southern  delegates  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  influenced  more  by  self- 
interest  than  loyalty  to  party  interests 
when  it  comes  to  voting  for  candidates  in 
a  National  Convention.  Even  Presidents 
who  want  a  second  term  recognize  this 
material  consideration  by  taking  care  of 
Republican  leaders  in  Democratic  States 
who  can  control  their  delegates  in  the 
next  National  Convention. 

Politicians  who  have  attended  National 
Conventions,  when  there  has  been  a  con- 


^  ^  T  TNEQUAL  representation"  in  Re- 
U  publican  National  Conventions 
is  a  problem  that  invites  solution 
every  four  years.  There  is  little  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  the  party  man- 
agers as  to  whether  the  present  repre- 
sentation— four  delegates-at-large  from 
each  State  and  two  from  each  Repre- 
sentative District — is  out  of  proportion  to 
the  party  strength  in  the  several  States. 
It  is  contended  that  it  gives  the  Demo- 
cratic States  greater  power  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Republican  national  candidates 
than  they  should  have,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  those  States  are  more  than  likely 
to  cast  their  electoral  votes  for  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

This  question  has  not  been  pressed  at 
previous  National  Conventions  because, 
when  the  leaders  were  united  on  a  Presi- 
dential candidate,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  a  change,  or  because,  when  they  were 
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test  for  the  Presidential  nomination,  have 
observed  how  much  effort  was  expended 
to  capture  and  hold  Southern  delegates. 
It  has  frequently  happened  that  the  rep- 
resentatives from  Democratic  States  have 
held  the  balance  of  power  in  conventions 
and  have  prevented  the  nomination  of  the 
most  popular  candidate.  In  the  Republi- 
can National  Convention  of  1888  John 
Sherman  charged  the  political  managers 
of  Russell  A.  Alger  with  diverting  the 
delegates  from  the  Southern  States  from 
his  support,  thus  constituting  a  deadlock 
which  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  who  had  only  80  votes 
on  the  first  ballot,  while  Sherman  led  with 
229  votes. 

The  Republican  candidate  for  a  Presi- 
dential nomination  is  nearer  the  goal  of 
his  ambition  if  he  can  obtain  the  support 
of  the  "^2  delegates  from  Missouri  and 
Texas  than  he  is  with  the  votes  of  the  68 
delegates  from  Pennsylvania.  Yet  the  36 
electoral  votes  from  the  two  Southern 
States  are  certain  to  be  cast  for  the  Demo- 
cratic national  ticket,  while  the  34  from 
the  Keystone  State  will  go  to  the  Repub- 
lican Presidential  nominees.  This  shows, 
with  sufficient  obviousness,  the  inequality 
of  the  present  system  of  representation  in 
the  Republican  National  Conventions. 
But  there  are  more  striking  inconsist- 
encies. 

At  the  last  Presidential  election  South 
Carolina  polled  3,579  Republican  votes. 
The  State  is  entitled  to  18  delegates  in 
the  next  National  Republican  Convention 
— one  delegate  for  every  199  votes  cast 
in  1900.  New  York  polled  822,013  Re- 
publican votes  four  years  ago,  and  is  en- 
titled to  78  delegates  in  the  Republican 
National  Convention  this  year — one  dele- 
gate for  every  10,539  Republican  votes. 
If  the  basis  of  representation  were  the 
same  for  New  York  as  it  is  for  South 
Carolina,  the  Empire  State  would  be  en- 
titled to  send  4,131  delegates  to  the  next 
National  Convention ;  or,  if  South  Caro- 
lina were  restricted  to  the  same  propor- 
tionate representation  as  New  York,  it 
would  only  be  allowed  about  one-third  of 
a  delegate.  Mississippi  is  not  much  bet- 
ter than  South  Carolina  in  this  respect. 
It  has  one  Republican  National  Delegate 
for  every  288  Republican  votes  polled  in 
1900. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number 


of  Republican  National  Delegates  from 
every  State,  the  Republican  vote  polled 
for  Presidential  electors  in  1900,  and  the 
average  number  of  Republican  voters 
represented  by  every  delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention: 

REPUBLICAN  STATES  IN  1900. 

Number 

Republican  of  voters 

National           vote  to  each 

States.                 delegates.       in  1900.  delegate. 

California    20  164,755  8,238 

Connecticut    14  102,572  7,327 

Delavirare    6  22,535  3,756 

Illinois    54  597.985  11,074 

Indiana    30  336.063  11,202 

Iowa   26  307.808  11,819 

Kansas   20  185,955  9,297 

Maine    12  65,435  5,453 

Maryland   16  136,151  8,509 

Massachusetts     32  239,147  7,473 

Michigan    28  316.269  11,297 

Minnesota    22  190.461  8,653 

Nebraska    16  121,835  7,615 

New    Hampshire 8  54.799  6,850 

New    Jersey 24  221,754  9,240 

New  York 78  822,013  10,539 

Noith   Dakota 8  35,898  4,487 

Ohio    46  543.918  11,824 

Oregon 8  46,526  5,815 

Pennsylvania 68  712,665  10,480 

Rhode   Island 8  33.784  4,223 

South   Dakota 8  54.530  6.816 

Utah 6  47,089  7,848 

Vermont 8  42,569  5,321 

Washington    10  57,456  5,745 

West  Virginia 14  119.829  8.473 

Wisconsin    26  265.866  10.226 

Wyoming   6  14,482  2,414 

Total 622  5,860,149  9,421 

DEMOCEATIC   STATKS    IN    1900, 

Alabama    22  55,634  2,529 

Arkansas    : .  .18  44,800  2,489 

Colorado    10  93,072  9,370 

Florida    10  7,314  731 

Georgia    26  34.994  1,346 

Idaho    6  27,198  4.533 

Kentucky   26  226,801  8.723 

Louisiana    18  14.233  790 

Mississippi     20  5.753  288 

Missouri     36  314.092  8,722 

Montana    6  25.373  4,227 

Nevada 6  3,849  641 

North  Carolina 24  132,997  5,541 

South    Carolina 18  3.579  199 

Tennessee    24  123.180  5,132 

Texas    36  130,641  3,629 

Virginia    24  115.865  4,823 

Total 330  1,359.375  4.120 

In  1900  the  Republican  States  polled 
81.17  per  cent,  of  the  vote  cast  for  Mc- 
Kinley  and  Roosevelt,  while  the  Demo- 
cratic States,  that  gave  their  electoral 
votes  to  Bryan  and  Stevenson,  polled  only 
18.83  P^r  cent,  of  the  entire  Republican 
vote.  In  the  next  National  Convention 
the  Democratic  States  will  have  330  dele- 
gates, 34.65  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number 
from  the  States.  Every  one  of  these  dele- 
gates will  represent  4,120  Republican 
voters,  while  the  delegates  from  the  Re- 
publican States  will  each  represent  9,421 
of  their  party  voters. 

To  effect  a  combination  that  would  dic- 
tate the  selection  of  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,   the   delegates 
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from  the  Democratic  States  and  from  the 
Territories  would  need  the  assistance  of 
only  131  votes  from  Republican  States. 
If  the  Republican  leaders  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  with  their  States  back 
of  them,  made  a  deal  with  the  representa- 
tives from  the  Democratic  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, they  would  control  508  votes,  or 
15  majority,  in  the  next  National  Con- 
vention, and  they  could  force  the  nomina- 
tion of  any  candidates  they  agreed  on,  al- 
tho  their  combination  could  not  count  on 
giving  to  the  ticket  more  than  76  of  the 
239  electoral  votes  necessary  to  a  choice. 

In  the  National  Convention  of  1900 
Senator  Quay  submitted  a  plan  prepared 
by  Postmaster-General  Payne,  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  to  change  the  method  of  rep- 
resentation. It  provided  that  each  State 
should  be  entitled  to  four  delegates-at- 
large  and  one  additional  delegate  for  each 
io,CHDO  Republican  votes,  or  a  majority 
fraction  thereof,  polled  at  the  preceding 
Presidential  election.  Senator  Quay's 
object  in  presenting  the  resolution  was  to 
force  the  Southern  delegates  to  support 
Roosevelt  for  Vice-President,  and,  after 
that  was  accomplished,  he  withdrew  it. 

If  that  rule  had  been  adopted,  the 
States  would  be  represented  in  the  Na- 
tional Convention  this  year  as  follows : 

Republican  Democratic 

States.          Delegates.  States.          Delegates. 

California 20       Alabama 10 

Connecticut   14       Arkansas    8 

Delaware   6       Colorado 13 

Illinois   64       Florida 5 

Indiana 38       Georgia    7 

Iowa 35       Idaho    7 

Kansas 23       Kentucky   27 

Maine 11       Louisiana 5 

Maryland 18       Mississippi 5 

Massachusetts 28       Missouri 35 

Michigan    36       Montana 7 

Minnesota   23       Nevada 5 

Nebraska   16       North  Carolina 17 

New    Hampshire 9       South  Carolina 5 

New   Jersey 26       Tennessee    16 

New  York 86       Texas   17 

North   Dakota 8       Virginia 16 

Ohio   58  

Oregon   9  Total 205 

Pennsylvania   75 

Rhode  Island. 7 

South  Dakota 9 

Utah  9 

Vermont 8 

Washington   10 

West  Virginia 16 

Wisconsin    31 

Wyoming 5 

Total 608 


The  Payne  rule  presents  many  advan- 
tages over  the  present  system  of  repre- 
sentation to  those  who  want  to  give 
greater  power  to  Republican  States  in 
National  Conventions.  While  the  total 
number  of  delegates  from  the  States  is 
decreased  from  952  to  903,  the  repre- 
sentation from  Republican  States  is  in- 
creased 76  delegates,  and  that  from 
Democratic  States  is  decreased  125  dele- 
gates. 

Under  the  present  system  the  percent- 
age of  influence  exercised  by  the  Repub- 
lican States  in  National  Conventions  is 
65.35.  Under  the  Payne  rule  it  would 
be  77.30,  a  gain  of  nearly  12  per  cent. 
Combinations  with  Democratic  States  to 
control  a  National  Convention  could  not, 
under  such  a  rule,  be  made  so  easily. 
While  the  delegations  from  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  would  be  increased, 
these  States,  in  a  combination  with  the 
Democratic  States  and  Territories,  would 
lack  71  votes  of  the  majority  they  can 
control  under  the  present  system. 

The  rule  suggested  by  Postmaster- 
General  Payne,  however,  is  objectionable 
for  the  reason  that,  under  its  provisions, 
no  uniform  system  can  be  prescribed  for 
the  election  of  delegates  from  districts. 
The  Republican  States,  which  would  have 
more  delegates  than  Representative  Dis- 
tricts, could  assign  one  or  two  to  each 
district;  but  the  Democratic  States,  with 
few  exceptions,  would  have  fewer  dele- 
gates than  districts,  and  they  would  have 
to  elect  all  their  national  delegates  at 
State  Conventions.  This  would  be  un- 
satisfactory, as  it  would  give  leaders 
greater  power  in  dictating  the  election  of 
National  delegates  by  State  Conventions 
which  they  dominated. 

Another  plan  has  been  suggested, 
which  seems  to  meet  the  objections  to  the 
Payne  rule,  while  it  brings  about  the  re- 
sults sought  by  those  opposed  to  the  pres- 
ent system.  It  provides  that  States  which 
cast  their  electoral  votes  for  the  Republi- 
can national  candidates  shall  be  entitled 
to  send  to  the  next  National  Convention 
four  delegates-at-large  and  two  delegates 
from  each  Representative  District,  as  at 
present,  and  that  Democratic  States  shall 
be  entitled  to  send  two  delegates-at-large 
and  one  from  each  Represetitative  Dis- 
trict. 

Representation  in  the  Republican  Na- 
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tional  Convention  this  year,  under  this 
plan,  would  be  as  follows : 

Republican  Democratic 

States.          Delegates.  States,          Delegates. 

California 20       Alabama   11 

Connecticut   14       Arkansas    9 

Delaware    6       Colorado 5 

Illinois 54       Florida 5 

Indiana 30       Georgia 13 

Iowa .   26       Idaho   3 

Kansas    20       Kentucky 13 

Maine   12       Louisiana 0 

Maryland    16       Mississippi 10 

Massachusetts 32       Missouri   18 

Michigan    28       Montana 3 

Minnesota    22       Nevada  3 

Nebraska   16       North  Carolina 12 

New  Hampshire.  ...      8       South  Carolina 9 

New   Jersey 24      Tennessee   12 

New  York 78       Texas   18 

North   Dakota 8       Virginia   12 

Ohio 46  

Oregon   8  Total 165 

Pennsylvania 68 

Rhode  Island 8 

South  Dakota 8 

Utah 6 

Vermont 8 

Washington   10 

West   Virginia 14  . 

Wisconsin    26 

Wyoming 6 

Total 622 

The  plan  would  decrease  the  total  num- 
ber of  delegates  from  952  to  787,  but  the 
Republican  States  would  increase  their 
strength  from  65.35  to  79.04  per  cent., 
and  the  representation  from  Democratic 
States  would  be  reduced  from  34.65  to 
20.96  per  cent.  Delegates  from  Repub- 
lican States  would  represent  an  average 
of  9,421  voters  each,  as  at  present,  and 
those  from  Democratic  States  would  each 
represent  8,240  voters,  or  twice  as  many 
as  under  the  present  system. 

It  is  urged  that  the  plan  would  be  an 
incentive  to  Republican  leaders  in  close 
States  to  make  a  greater  effort  to  obtain 
a  majority  for  the  Republican  ticket  at 
Presidential  elections  and  secure  for  their 
States  double  the  representation  in  Na- 
tional Conventions  that  would  be  allowed 
if  their  States  went  Democratic. 

Any  change  in  the  method  of  repre- 


sentation will  have  to  be  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  the  delegates  in  a  National 
Convention,  and  would  not  go  into  effect 
until  the  National  Convention  next  suc- 
ceeding. 

The  leaders  from  the  Republican  States 
could  count  on  enough  votes  in  the  com- 
ing National  Convention  to  adopt  either 
of  the  plans.  Under  the  Payne  rule 
seventeen  Republican  States  would  have 
increased  representation ;  four  Republican 
States  (Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island  and  Wyoming)  would  have  fewer 
delegates  than  they  have  at  present,  and 
the  representation  from  eight  States 
would  remain  as  it  is.  The  seventeen 
States  that  would  be  benefited  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Payne  rule  have  482  dele- 
gates, eleven  less  than  a  majority  in  the 
next  National  Convention.  This  de- 
ficiency, however,  could  be  made  up  from 
the  82  delegates  of  the  eight  Republican 
States  whose  representation  would  not  be 
changed,  but  whose  percentage  of 
strength  would  be  increased  by  reason  of 
the  reduction  in  the  total  number  of  dele- 
gates. The  vote  for  the  change  might  be 
further  reinforced  by  the  twelve  delegates 
from  Idaho  and  Montana,  the  only  two 
States  in  the  Democratic  column  whose 
representation  would  be  increased  by  the 
Payne  rule. 

The  second  plan — to  leave  the  repre- 
sentation from  Republican  States  as  at 
present  and  to  divide  in  half  the  repre- 
sentation from  Democratic  States — would 
probably  find  greater  favor  with  the  dele- 
gates from  the  stalwart  Republican  States. 
Debatable  States,  like  New  York,  might 
oppose  the  plan,  in  order  to  avoid  having 
their  representation  reduced  one-half  in 
the  event  of  their  failing  to  return  a  Re- 
publican majority  at  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion. If  the  opposition  were  confined  to 
such  States  along  with  the  Democratic 
States  and  Territories,  it  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  in  the  next  National  Convention. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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BEEKMAN   WINTHROP,  Judge  of  the   Court  of  First  Instance  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, and  the  coming  successor  of  William  H.  Hunt  as  Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  is 

peculiarly  fitted  for  the  position  for  which  he  has  been  selected  by  President  Roosevelt. 

He  is  about  thirty-six  years  of  age,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  an  all  around  example 
of  energetic  American  manhood.  He  comes  from  a  distinguished  family  of  New  York,  and 
his  wealth  precludes  any  necessity  which  might  constrain  him  to  devote  his  time  to  Govern- 
ment occupation;  but  his  natural  tendency  is  toward  the  sort  of  work  to  which  he  has  fallen 
heir  during  his  service  in  the  Philippines.  From  the  beginning  he  has  made  it  a  work  of 
conspicuous  merit. 

He  is  a  personal  friend  of  President  Roosevelt — a  man  molded  after  the  heart  of  tne 
Chief  Executive,  energetic  to  the  highest  point  of  safety  to  health.  From  the  time  of  his 
appointment  as  assistant  executive  secretary  in  the  office  of  the  Governor  at  Manila  he  was 
one  of  the  hardest  working  officials  of  the  Government  service  there,  and  he  made  for  him- 
self friends  in  every  branch  of  the  service  and  among  the  natives.  The  Filipinos  prize  him 
as  a  true  friend,  and  as  a  man  who  will  go  to  any  amount  of  labor  to  effect  a  benefit  for  them. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  as  Judge  of  the  Court  of  First  Instance  he  was  the  work- 
ing power  in  the  office,  which  he  had  made  a  perfect  machine  for  the  transaction  of  such 
business  as  it  was  called  upon  to  do;  and  for  several  months,  during  the  absence  of  Secre- 
tary Fergusson,  he  served  with  distinguished  efficiency  as  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 

In  appearance  he  is  tall  and  spare;  he  has  brown  eyes  and  wears  a  drooping  brown 
mustache.  His  manner  is  cordial,  and  is  always  informed  with  a  latent  energy,  which  has 
not  worn  off  by  a  residence  of  several  years  in  the  enervating  climate  of  the  Philippines 
His  experience  there  has  been  valuable  to  him,  and  will  be  put  to  good  use  when  he 
assumes  the  office  of  Governor  of  Porto  Rico  on  the  first  of  July.  He  loves  the  work  of 
developing  the  resources  of  a  people,  and  has  proved  that  he  is  capable  of  large  accomplish- 
ment under  such  an  inspiration.  His  appointment  is  considered  one  of  the  most  advantage- 
ous among  territorial  selections  which  President  Roosevelt  has  made  during  his  tenure  of 
office. 


The  Mower 


BY  BENJAMIN  B.  WARFIELD 


A  MOWER  went  forth  to  mow, 
And  crooned  his  workman's  song: — 
"  Swing,  swing,  O  mower,  thy  goodly  scythe, 
Make  the  swath  both  wide  and  long." 


Quiet  they  lie  behind, 

Each  by  its  neighbor's  side : — 
'  Swing,  swing,  O  mower,  thy  goodly  sqythe, 
Make  the  swath  both  long  and  wide." 


Gayly  the  grasses  grow.  Though  every  spear  of  them  all 

And  fling  their  heads  in  pride: —  Be  a  man  in  right  or  in  wrong: — 

Swing,  swing,  O  mower,  thy  goodly  scythe,  '"  Swing,  swing,  O  mower,  thy  goodly  scythe, 

Make  the  swath  both  long  and  wide."  Make  the  swath  both  wide  and  long." 

Princeton,  N.  J. 


® 


Fires  in   Roman  Theaters 

BY  PROFESSOR  RODOLFO  LANCIANI 

[Professor  Lanciani  is  known  as  the  foremost  living  authority  on  the  antiquities 
and  topography  of  ancient  Rome. — Editor.] 

AT  the  time  of  its  greater  prosper-  such  enormous  capacities  the  largest 
ity — viz.,  in  the  second  half  of  the  of  our  modern  theaters,  auditorium, 
second  century  of  our  era — Rome  aquariums  and  concert  palaces  sink  into 
boasted  of  three  theaters,  two  amphi-  insignificance.  A  question,  to  which  a 
theaters,  two  circuses,  one  odeum,  and  recent  appalling  catastrophe  gives  actual- 
one  stadium,  besides  other  spectacular  ity  and  interest,  is,  were  the  Roman 
places  of  less  importance,  which  were  spectacular  buildings  absolutely  fire 
to  be  found  in  the  villas  and  parks  of  proof?  And  in  case  they  were  not,  what 
Domitian,  Gallienus,  Maxentius,  and  precautions  were  taken  by  the  Roman 
even  in  those  of  private  citizens.  police  to  keep  under  control,  to  protect. 
According  to  the  "  Official  Bulletin  of  and  to  save  those  great  crowds  from 
the  Empire,"  of  which  we  possess  two  destruction,  in  case  of  a  sudden  outburst 
editions,  the  first  dating  from  A.  D.  334,  of  fire  ? 

the  second  from  A.  D.  357,  these  build-        As  to  the  first  question,  I  do  not  hesi- 

ings  were  capable  of  accommodating  the  tate   to    say    that   ancient   theaters    and 

following  number  of  spectators  :  amphitheaters  were  not  fire  proof.  When 

The  Flavian  Amphitheater 87,000  ^^  ^"^  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  their 

The  Theater  of  Baibus 11,530  mighty    rums,    when    we    behold    those 

The  Theater  of  Pompey 17,580  great  masses  of  marble  and  stone,  that 

The  Theater  of  Marceiius 20,500  seem  to  defv  eternity  itself,  we  feel  readv 

The  Odeum  of  Domitian.  11,600  ^^   ^^^^^  ^^^  j^^^  ^^^  ^  j^   ^ 

The  Stadium  of  Severus  Alexander 30,088  ,  .        ,  ,       ,        -^ 

The  Circus  Maximus 385,000  o^  damage  or  even  simply  scorch  them, 

rj,.„,  -»o  An»  ^^^  y^t  fire  has  done  all  these  thiners, 

Total 562,000  -  -^  ^-m      ■,.  /-      ,    •  ,    • 

however  dimcult  we  find  it  to  explain 

Perhaps  there  is  a  slight  exaggeration  the  occurrence, 
in  these  figures;  in  fact,  Professor  Huel-         On  August  23d,  A.  D.  217,  Macrinus 

son  has  shown,  by  careful  computation  being  Emperor,  the  Flavian  Amphithe- 

of  all  available  space,  that  scarcely  250,-  ater  (the  Coliseum)  was  struck  by  light- 

000  persons  could  find  room  in  the  Circus  ning  and  set  ablaze.    The  forty-nine  com- 

Maximus.     Whether  he  is  right  or  not  panics  of  Roman  firemen,  helped  by  the 

the  fact  remains  that  in  comparison  with  detachments  of  marines  from  the  naval 
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stations     of     Misenum     and     Ravenna,  save  time  and  money,  and  to  avoid  the 

which  happened  to  be  quartered  in  Rome  tedious  work  of   quarrying  milHons  of 

at  that  time,  and  with  aid  of  a  water  cubic   feet  of  stone,  the  Naumachia  of 

spout,  did  not  gain  control  of  the  flames  Domitian  was  demolished,  and  its  stone 

until  the  stone  and  marble  work  of  the  and  marble  blocks  made  use  of  in  the 

upper  tiers  had  suffered  great  damage,  reconstruction    of    the    arcades    of    the 

so  great,  indeed,  that  the  amphitheater  Circus. 

was  altogether  abandoned  for  the  time  These  instances,  and  many  others 
being,  and  the  celebration  of  the  gladi-  which  1  could  quote,  show  that  the  spec- 
atorial  games  was  transferred  to  the  Cir-  tacular  buildings  of  ancient  Rome  were 
cus  Maximus.  Heliogabalus  began,  and  not  safe  from  fire  ;  but  how  can  we  recon  - 
Severus  Alexander  finished,  the  work  of  cile  this  idea  with  the  fact  that  the  re- 
reconstruction  in  223 ;  it  took,  therefore,  mains  of  these  buildings,  which  still 
six  full  years  to  make  the  damage  good,  tower  to  a  prodigious  hight,  were  but  a 
The  repairs  made  by  these  two  Em-  mass  of  solid  masonry  and  of  solid 
perors  can  be  seen  to  the  present  day,  stone? 

from  the  upper  balcony,  consisting  of  a  Let   me  answer  first  as    regards   the 

patchwork  of  stones   of  every   descrip-  Coliseum.     In  the  year  80,  A.  D.,  when 

tion,   trunks   of  columns,   pieces   of   en-  the    building   was    declared     ready     for 

tablatures,    lintels    and    architraves,    re-  use,    the    imperial    Delegates,    Liberius 

covered  from  the  portions  damaged  by  Maximus  and  Thyrsus,  assigned  certain 

fire,  or  taken  away  from  other  buildings,  spaces  and  sitting  accommodation  to  the 

The  hasty  reconstruction  of  this  higher  various  orders  of  citizens,  corporations, 

belt  is  shown  by  the  irregularity  of  the  religious    brotherhoods,    representatives 

joints  of  the  blocks,  and  also  by  the  fact  of  the  army  and  navy,  foreign  Ambassa- 

that  the  composite  pilasters  are  not  all  dors,  magistrates,  and  so  forth.    One  of 

straight,  or  placed  in  the  same  perpen-  these   assignations   of  places   has   come 

dicular  as  the  Corinthian  columns  below,  down    in    the    official    records    of    the 

This  with  regard  to  the  Coliseum.  Brotherhood    of   the   Arvales.      In   this 

The  Amphitheater  of   Marcellus,  the  precious  document,  which  has  been  illus- 

colossal   remains  of  which   form  a  hill  trated    from    every    point    of    view    by 

called  Monte  Savello,  from  the  patrician  Huebner,  Mommsen,  Huelsen  and  my- 

family  of  that  name,  which  fortified  it  self,  we  find  the  following  passage : 

in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  burnt  twice ;  the  '<  And,  furthermore,  we  assign  to  the  Arvales 

first  time  in  the  fire  of  Nero,  July,^  65,  in  the  uppermost  eleven  rows  of  wooden  steps 

A.  D. ;  the  second  in  the  fire  of  Titus,  or  seats,   section  fifty-third,  the  space  of  6z 

A.  D.  81.     Worse,  even,  was  the  fate  of  feet,    eleven-twelfths,    and    one-twenty-fourth 

that  of  Pompey  the  Great,   which   was  (^3  feet  +  "/12  +  V24)." 

gutted  not  less  than  four  times    in  the  We  learn  from  this  passage  that  the 

space  of  337  years.     The  first  conflagra-  last  and  highest  eleven  rows  of  seats  in 

tion,  which  took   place  A.   D.   22,   was  the    Coliseum    were    of    wood    (tabtila- 

so  destructive,  especially  on  the  side  of  Hones),    their    aggregate    length  being 

the    stage    (scena)    that    the    work     of  18,480  feet,  and  their  framework  strong 

restoration,  undertaken  by  Tiberius,  and  enough   to   support   a   crowd   of    13,860 

continued  by  Caligula,  was  only  finished  spectators ;  we  mav  compute  the  approxi- 

at  the  time  of  Claudius   (A.  D.  41-45).  mate  quantity  of  timber  accumulated  on 

The  unlucky  building  was   again   dam-  the  top  of  the  amphitheater  at  one  hun- 

aged  by  fire  in  the  year  80  under  Titus,  in  dred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 

249    under    Decius,    and    in    283    under  cubic   feet ;  a  prodigious  mass  of  fuel, 

Carinus.  made  more  inflammable  by  the  fierce  heat 

As  regards  the  Circus  Maximus,  we  of  a  Roman  summer  (the  burning  took 
know  that  the  great  fire  of  Nero,  place  on  August  23d).  Summer  electrical 
which  destroyed  half  the  city  in  July,  storms  of  Rome  are  generally  accom- 
65,  A.  D.,  originated  from  the  inflam-  panied  by  a  powerful  wind,  which  must 
mable  materials  accumulated  under  the  have  fanned  the  flames,  and  soon  reduced 
arcades  of  the  building.  The  damage  the  whole  tabulations  to  a  mass  of  em- 
was   so  considerable    that    in  order  to  bers. 
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As  regards  the  theaters  we  are  sure  kind   and   place   of   origin   of   the   wild 

of  one  point,  that  the  fire  always  broke  beasts  which  were  to  be  hunted  to  death, 

out   from   the   stage,   destroying   it,   but  At    one    moment   the    arena    would    be 

doing  very  little  damage  to  the  rest  of  shaded  by  the  palms  and  tamarisks  of  the 

the    stage   building.      The    stage   is   ex-  sandy  wastes,  and  at  another  it  would  be 

pressly    mentioned    by    Dion    Cassius    a  broken  into  the  rocks  and  icy  caverns  of 

propos  of  this  burning  of  Pompey's  The-  Thrace  ;  and  when  amphibious  animals, 

ater,  A.  D.  22,  and  again  by  the  biog-  hippopotamuses    or   alligators   or    other 

rapher    of    the     Emperor     Carinus     in  monsters  of  the  deep,  were  made  to  ap- 

connection  with  the  disaster  of  the  year  pear,    what   had    just   before   seemed   a 

283.    On  this  last  occasion  the  stage  was  garden  or  forest  was  suddenly  converted 

encumbered  with  all  kinds  of  inflamma-  into  a  pond,  surrounded  by  lotus  plants 

hie  material  and  tinsel,  for  the  perform-  and  other  Nubian  reeds.     The  poet  Cal- 

ance  of  a  spectacular  pantomime.    The  purnius,    who    describes    the    games    of 

Romans  were  exceedingly   fond  of  this  Nero,  assuming  the  character  of  a  shep- 

kind  of  show,  and  the  mise  en  scene  of  herd,  attracted  to  the  Capital  by  the  fame 

popular  pieces  was  such  an  elaborate  dis-  of   their   magnificence,   affirms   that   the 

play    of    ingenuity,    magnificence     and  nets,  which  were  to  protect  the  specta- 

study  of  details    that  all  our  present  at-  tors  from  the  inrush  of  the  wild  beasts, 

tempts    lose    in    comparison.      The    few  were  of  gold  wire,  and  that  the  belts  (ot 

details  that  have  reached  us  on  the  sub-  corridors)     which    divided    the    several 

ject  sound  like  fairy  tales.     The  day  in  ranks  of  spectators  from  each  other,  were 

which   King  Tiridates  of  Armenia  was  studded  with   cut  glass  in   imitation   of 

invited  by  Nero  to  witness  the  perform-  jewels. 

ance   from  the  imperial  box,  the  whole  The    amphitheater   erected   by    Scrib 

Theater  of  Pompey,  stage,  seats,  boxes  onius   Curio   for  the   celebration   of  his 

and  balconies,  was  gilded  for  the  occa-  father's  funeral  games,  in  46,  B.  C,  was 

sion ;  the  awnings  spread  over  the  cavea  essentiallv  a  double  theater — that  is  to 

to  protect  the  spectators  from  the  sun  say,  was  composed  of  two  semicircular 

were  made  of  Tyrian  purple,  dotted  with  theaters  placed  on  pivots  and  rollers,  so 

stars  of  gold,  with  the  image  of  the  Em-  that    when    the    dramatic   performances 

peror  woven  or  embroidered  in  the  cen-  were  over  on  either  stage,  they  would  be 

ter  under  the  attributes  of  the  sun  guid-  made  to  revolve,  without  the  spectators 

ing  the  chariot.     This  extravagant  dis-  leaving  their  seats,  and  be  brought  face 

play  was  long  perpetuated  in  the  folk-  to   face,  thus  forming  an  amphitheater 

lore,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Golden  for   the   shows   of   gladiators   and   wild 

Day."     In  the  hunting  exhibitions  given  beasts. 

by  Philip  the  Arab  on  the  occasion  of  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  great  masses 
the  secular  games,  the  following  varieties  of  people  gathered  on  these  occasions 
of  wild  beasts  were  introduced  into  the  to  witness  such  extraordinary  celebra- 
arena,  and  slain  by  hunters  from  the  sun-  tions,  and  how  difficult  was  the  task  im- 
scorched  wildernesses  of  Arabia,  Nubia  posed  on  the  Roman  police  to  keep  the 
and  Mauritania,  or  from  the  snow-clad  crowd  in  order,  and  marshal  the  various 
mountains  of  the  Hyperborean  regions :  classes  of  citizens  to  the  seats  or  spaces 
32  elephants,  10  elk,  10  tigers  (which  allotted  to  each  of  them.  For  this  pur- 
were  almost  a  novelty  to  the  Romans),  pose  the  theaters  and  amphitheaters 
60  tame  lions,  30  tame  leopards,  10  were  provided  with  an  outer  fence  or 
hyenas,  a  hippopotamus,  a  rhinoceros,  palisade,  and  a  double  control  estab- 
10  archoleontes  (it  is  unknown  what  lished — one  at  the  gates  of  this  outer 
they  were),  10  camelopards,  20  zebras,  fence,  at  which  the  holders  of  tickets 
40  wild  horses,  and  an  immense  number  were  admitted  in  a  general  way,  another 
of  less  rare  animals.  at  the  various  doors  or  arches  of  the 

On  these  occasions  the  air  was  kept  building  itself,  where  the  numbers  of  the 

cool   by  the   sprays  of  many  fountains  section,  of  the  upper  or  middle  rows,  and 

and  refreshed  with  the  grateful  scent  of  of  the  steps  and  the  seats  marked  on  the 

aromas.     The  arena — that  is  to  say,  the  ticket  were  verified.     The  duty  of  pre- 

stage  of  the  amphitheater — was  made  to  serving   order   inside   the   building  was 

assume  various  aspects,  according  to  the  assigned  to  special  attendants,  under  the 
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.ontrol  of  a  managing  officer,  called  ence,  akin  to  repulsion,  which  that  Prince 
vilicus  amphitheatri.  The  Coliseum  felt  toward  them,  an  enormous  crowd 
alone  was  provided  with  64  vomitoria  of  citizens  met  at  Fidenae,  attracted  by 
(a  very  appropriate  name  for  the  exit  ihe  novelty  of  the  exhibition,  and  by  the 
doors),  and  the  entrances,  passages  and  charms  of  an  excursion  up  the  green 
staircases  were  contrived  with  such  ex-  valley  of  the  Tiber.  These  spectators 
quisite  skill  that  each  individual,  whether  had  hardly  taken  their  seats  on  the 
senator  or  plebeian,  could  reach  his  own  wooden  steps  when  a  considerable  sec- 
allotted  seat  without  trouble  or  confu-  tion  of  the  structure  gave  way,  with  a 
sion.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  whv  terrific  crash,  burying  under  the  heavy 
no  record  exists  of  loss  of  life  in  Roman  masses  of  timber  a  part  of  the  assem- 
theaters,  in  consequence  of  panic  or  fire ;  bly,  while  the  other  part  was  being 
and  the  reason  is  evident.  Before  the  crushed  to  death  in  frantic  efforts  to 
flames  could  get  hold  of  the  inflammable  escape.  Tacitus,  who  must  have  gath- 
parts  of  the  structure  the  crowd  had  had  ered  his  information  from  the  official 
ample  time  to  retire  through  the  number-  reports  of  the  police,  states  that  the 
less  "vomitories"  and  absolutely  fire  number  of  the  killed,  wounded  and 
proof  staircases.  maimed  was  50,000.  The  Capital  was 
The  only  instance  of  a  catastrophe,  in  struck  with  terror ;  noblemen  turned 
comparison  with  which  the  modern  or  their  palaces  into  hospitals ;  matrons  and 
latest  ones  of  the  Ring  Theater,  of  the  maidens  of  the  Patriciate  took  the  office 
Cannebiere  at  Marseilles,  of  the  Opera  of  nurses.  "  We  had  an  example  in 
Comique,  and  of  the  Iroquois,  pass  al-  those  eventful  days,"  says  the  historian, 
most  into  a  secondary  place,  in  which  "  of  the  good  old  times  when  after  a  hard 
panic  caused  more  loss  of  life  than  the  fought  battle  the  town  was  turned  into 
actual  collapse  of  the  building,  is  to  be  one  family,  the  able  portion  of  which 
found  in  Book  iv,  ch.  62  of  the  "An-  gave  up  all  their  time  and  care  to  the 
nals "  of  Tacitus.  This  grave  historian  disabled."  The  city  magistrates,  of 
relates  that  in  the  year  27,  A.  D.,  a  cer-  course,  made  new  and  stringent  regula- 
tain  Atilius,  a  man  sprung  from  the  tions  to  insure  the  safety  of  public  places 
lowest  classes  of  the  city,  obtained  from  of  entertainment ;  generous  subscriptions 
the  Emperor  Tiberius  the  permission  of  came  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  and— 
raising  a  temporary  wooden  amphithe-  to  make  comparisons  with  modern  cases 
ater,  at  the  fifth  mile  stone  of  the  Via  more  perfect— just  as  the  author  of  the 
Salaria,  against  the  cliffs  of  the  ancient  Marseilles  catastrophe  was  only  fined  a 
city  of  Fidenae,  now  called  Villa  Spada.  few  hundred  francs,  so  Atilius,  the  au- 
As  under  the  rule  of  Tiberius  athletic  thor  of  the  Fidenae  slaughter,  was  only 
and  gladiatorial  shows  had  become  quite  banished  from  the  Peninsula, 
a  rare  event  on  account  of  the  indiffer-  Rome,  Italy. 

'^ Perchance  to   Dream'' 

BY    ROSAMOND    MARRIOTT    WATSON 

The  dead  man  turned  in  his  narrow  bed, 
"  Sweet  is  the  breath  of  the  Spring/'  he  said ; 
"  I  know  the  grass  on  the  hills  grows  green 
Where  cowslips  flower  between." 

Lulled  by  the  birds  and  the  soft  Spring  rain 
The  dead  man  turned  to  his  dreams  again. 
"  Oh !  those  I  knew  in  the  wakeful  years, 
Naught  I  ask  of  their  smiles  or  tears; 
Some  heed   not,   and  the   rest   forget, 
But  the  Spring  remembers  yet." 
London,  England. 


My    First    Greenhouse 

BY  FRANKLIN    DAVIS 


I 


HAD  the  misfortune  some  years  ago 

to  break  down,  and  last  spring  our 
city   home    had    the   good    luck   to 

break  up — we  sold  it.    Consequently,  the 

approaching  winter  presented  a  peculiarly 

dreary  prospect  as  it  drew  near,  for  where 
and  how  was  I  going  to  get  through  it?  through  our  family  that  only  needs  op- 
I  could  go  nowhere — alone — and  the  dif-  position  to  turn  it  into  an  artery  of  deter- 
ferent  members  of  my  family  had  some-  mination;  so  I  went  ahead  and  inter- 
how  grown  tired  of  going  South  or  to  viewed  the  carpenter,  who  was  more  sym- 
Europe  to  kill  time  with  one  who  had  pathetic.  We  drew  our  plans  on  the 
every  appearance  of  being  in  good  health  smooth  side  of  a  pine  board.  "  I  want  it 
and  should  be  able  to  do  things  by  him-  cheap,  but  substantial,  and  put  up  at 
self.  For  a  few  years  now  I  have  been  once,"  and  with  this  as  a  corner-stone  the 
spending  more  and  more  time  in  the  gar-  work  began. 

dens  about  our  summer  home  in  Connec-  The  first  result  noticed  was  that  I  be- 

ticut,  among  the  roses,  grapevines  and  gan  at  once  to  drive  the  three  miles  to 

melons.     The  interest  in   growing   and    P and  back  every  day  to  watch  the 

blooming  things  had  increased  with  each  work,  entirely  alone,  a  thing  my  nerves 

season,  and  my  success  has  been  great  had  not  allowed  for  years,  for  now  I  had 

enough  even  mildly  to  interest  our  family  a  living  interest  in  something  besides  my- 

circle.  self.  A  few  weeks  later  "  Smith,"  "  Bob  " 

The  idea  that  all  this  suggested  I  had  and  I  had  moved  over  for  the  winter, 

been  nourishing  for  months,  but  it  did  not  The  last  light  of  glass  was  in  place,  the 

mature  till  the  September  frosts  ripened  door  shut,  the  fire  lighted  and  work  had 

it,  and  even  then  it  was  with  considerable  begun. 

hesitation  that  I  announced  one  evening  The  building  was  33  feet  long  and  15 
that  I  was  thinking  of  building  a  small  feet  wide,  with  an  even  span  roof  8  feet 
greenhouse  and  spending  the  winter  in  high  in  the  middle  and  4  feet  on  the  side 
the  country  with  it  as  a  companion  and  running  north  and  south,  and  altogether 
plaything.  At  once  there  were  objections  quite  a  comfortable  establishment  to  my 
from  all  sides.  You  cannot  afford  it,  you  proprietary  eyes.  It  was  divided  into 
will  die  of  the  blues,  you  will  tire  of  it  by  three  compartments.  At  the  north  end 
Christmas,  you  will  freeze  to  death  here  was  the  potting  shed — I  began  at  once  to 
in  a  house  with  French  doors  and  win-  enjoy  the  technical  terms — 8  feet  long, 
dows  and  cold  bedrooms,  and  all  alone  with  shingled  roof,  one-half  of  which  was 
with  the  servants.  These  were  only  a  dug  out  4  feet  deep  for  the  boiler,  and 
few  of  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  the  other  half  with  a  bench  for  potting 
wise  ones.  When  I  declared  that  I  was  and  a  cupboard  for  the  new  set  of  carpen- 
not  thinking  of  building  on  our  own  ter's  tools,  some  of  which  were  needed  al- 
place,  but  on  another's  land,  three  miles  most  every  day.  Next  came  the  green- 
away,  I  was  pronounced  crazy.  But  I  house  proper,  25  feet  in  length,  with  glass 
knew  from  experience  of  a  certain  south  roof,  and  divided  by  a  glass  partition  into 
room  in  a  household  that  was  always  two  equal  compartments ;  the  one  next 
sunny,  no  matter  which  way  the  wind  the  potting  shed  to  be  kept  at  a  night  tem- 
blew  or  how  cold  it  was,  and  where  dogs  perature  of  56  degrees  for  roses  and  the 
and  horses  were  part  of  the  family,  and  other  at  50  degrees  for  carnations.  Then 
"  Smith"  the  cob,  and  "  Bob  "  the  setter,  about  the  sides  and  through  the  middle 
and  I  would  be  comfortable  and  well  of  each  room  were  raised  benches,  upon 
cared  for  there.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  which  was  placed  the  earth  for  the  grow- 
certain  small  vein  of  self-will  running  all  ing  plants,  or  pots  containing  them.  I 
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may  as  well  mention  at  once  that  here  heliotropes  that  have  been  sweet  for 
was  one  of  the  mistakes  already  made,  months,  and  a  bank  of  geraniums,  arbu- 
The  benches  were  nailed  tight  against  the  tilous  and  salvia  that  have  flowered  amaz- 
hotise,  thus  effectually  preventing  a  good  ingly  all  winter  in  pots.  Besides  there 
circulation  of  the  hot  air  coming  from  the  have  been  6  large  pots  of  fuchsias,  4 
hot  water  pipes  beneath,  and  causing  sev-  cyclamens,  4  dozen  hyacinths,  i  dozen 
eral  degrees  difference  in  the  temperature  cinerarias,  3  callas,  3  bouvardias,  6  East- 
between  the  front  and  back  of  the  er  lillies  and  some  begonias  that  have  all 
benches.  This  was  not  only  in  itself  det-  helped  to  make  the  room  bright  in  proper 
rimental  to  even  and  satisfactory  growth  succession.  In  the  other  half  of  the  house 
of  the  plants,  but  it  allowed  the  ice  to  are  60  carnations,  Lona,  Morning  Glory, 
remain  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  roof  Lawson,  Enchantress,  Maceo,  Crane,  El- 
till  late  in  the  day,  shutting  out  an  abun-  dorado  and  Ethel  Crocker.  Some  of  these 
daiice  of  sunshine.  Then,  too,  all  the  have  done  well,  while  others  have  not  been 
framework  of  the  roof  was  constructed  worth  the  space  they  have  taken  up.  I 
of  too  heavy  material,  making  the  house  imagine  I  overwatered  and  syringed 
dark  during  the  short  winter  days,  to  say  them  during  the  short  days  of  winter, 
nothing  of  the  extra  cost.  The  carpenter  altho  about  half  the  plants  were  very 
followed  out  my  directions  about  making  scrubby  to  begin  with.  A  line  of  prim- 
the  house  substantial  better  than  he  did  roses  in  pots  has  been  a  mass  of  flowers 
about  making  it  cheap.  The  entire  cost  all  winter;  a  few  square  feet  of  mignon- 
of  the  building,  including  the  heating  ap-  ette  has  grown  giant  stalks,  and  a  little 
paratus,  was  $425,  but  I  won't  say  how  larger  space  has  kept  us  supplied  with 
much  all  the  plants,  pots  and  other  fixings  lettuce.  A  lot  of  50  California  violets 
cost,  lest  my  thrifty  brother  should  read  that  had  been  frozen  by  mistake  out  of 
and  find  fault.  doors  we  brought  in  as  an  experiment 
Now  for  what  was  grown.  Fortunate-  and  watered  and  watched  for  weeks,  and 
ly,  within  walking  distance  lived  a  gar-  were  about  to  throw  out  in  disgust  when 
dener  out  of  employment,  who  was  more  they  suddenly  began  to  bloom  and  then 
than  willing  to  help  me  with  the  harder  were  well  worth  while.  Some  liHes  of 
part  of  the  work,  and,  what  was  of  much  the  valley,  which  we  dug  up  from  our 
more  consequence,  with  his  advice.  This  garden,  froze,  and  then  started  under  the 
I  have  supplemented  by  reading  every-  benches,  grew  leaves  principally,  while  a 
thing  obtainable  on  the  subject  of  raising  box  of  100  German  pips  I  bought  forced 
flowers  indoors.  Where  most  gardeners  in  three  weeks  into  a  mass  of  splendid 
begin  the  year  in  June  by  planting  the  spikes.  A  mushroom  bed  we  carefully 
benches  with  roses  and  carnations,  so  that  prepared  under  one  of  the  benches  has 
they  may  get  well  established  and  in  been  an  absolute  and  dismal  failure, 
bloom  by  fall,  I  did  not  start  anything  Finally,  I  have  now  filling  all  the  corners 
till  the  first  of  November;  so  I  was  de-  of  the  greenhouse  and  a  fine  new  cold 
cidedly  handicapped  by  this  as  well  as  by  frame  running  the  width  of  the  south  end 
my  faulty  building.  Then,  too,  the  soil  I  of  the  greenhouse  hundreds  of  carna- 
used  was  any  old  stuff  scraped  together  tions,  geraniums,  roses,  salvias,  pansies, 
from  garden  and  barnyard,  instead  of  the  verbenas,  etc.,  etc.,  in  pots  and  flats  that 
usual  compost  of  sods  and  manure  that  we  have  raised  from  our  own  cuttings  or 
had  been  mellowing  for  six  months.  By  from  seeds  for  out  of  doors  this  summer 
a  generous  use  of  postage  stamps  and  the  and  inside  next  winter.  The  weather  all 
telephone  plants  began  to  arrive — some  winter  has  been  bitterly  cold,  and  instead 
good,  tho  small,  and  some  large  and  dis-  of  the  estimated  five  tons  of  coal,  I  have 
tinctly  bad ;  but  the  new  boiler  gave  them  shoveled  nearly  seven  into  the  furnace, 
a  warm  welcome,  and  things  began  to  And  the  fun  of  it  all !  Care,  work,  un- 
look  businesslike.  In  the  rose  house  are  certainty,  hope,  realization  and  disap- 
60  roses — Bride,  Bridesmaid,  Golden  Gate  pointment  came  and  went  with  almost 
and  La  France — that  have  given  a  con-  every  hour  and  made  each  day  different 
stantly  increasing  number  of  blooms  since  from  its  predecessor,  tho,  of  course,  there 
February;  8  tomatoes  that  by  April  ist  was  more  or  less  of  a  general  routine  to 
had  grown  to  the  ridge  and  were  full  of  follow.  At  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  James, 
blossoms  and  yellowing  fruit;    6  large  the  farm  foreman,  shook  down  the  fire 
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and  added  enough  coal  to  burn  till  I  had 
finished  my  8  o'clock  breakfast,  and  then 
with  my  morning  cigar  I  made  an  inter- 
esting call  on  each  individual  plant. 
Black,  the  gardener,  appeared  about  lo, 
and  then  we  did  the  necessary  watering 
and  sowed  seeds,  struck  cuttings,  repot- 
ted plants  and  rearranged  things  general- 
ly, sifted  the  ashes  and  had  just  time  to 
sweep  up  when  it  was  time  to  go  in  for 
dinner.  In  the  early  afternoon  I  would 
go  sleighing,  very  often  to  one  of  the 
grand  private  greenhouses  in  the  vicinity, 
with  their  roses  and  carnations  and 
palms,  to  say  nothing  of  grapes  and  all 
sorts  of  fruit  trees,  each  in  its  own  glass 
and  iron  mansion,  and  an  army  of  trained 
men  to  look  out  for  them.  Indeed,  the 
care  is  so  effectual  that  the  owners  don't 
dare  to  pick  even  a  rose  or  handle  a  clus- 
ter of  grapes  without  permission. 

There  are  no  rules  about  my  little  house 
and  no  signs  but  '  Welcome,"  and  there 
are  always  some  flowers  for  the  visitor  to 
pick.  "  Bob  "  has  knocked*down  many  a 
pot  under  the  benches  with  his  tail,  but 
the  door  always  opens  at  his  scratch. 
About  4  o'clock  I  would  start  up  the  fire 


for  the  night,  and  as  the  cold  came  down 
with  the  evening,  the  three  men  from  the 
farm,  having  finished  their  early  milking, 
came  in  for  a  pipe  and  a  talk  before  sup- 
per. Finally,  at  9  or  10  o'clock  in  the 
evening  I  go  out  to  bank  the  fire  for  the 
night.  In  a  little  diary  I  have  kept  a 
record  of  the  weather  inside  and  out,  and 
just  what  I  have  done  each  day,  and  I 
know  this  will  be  a  great  help  another 
year.  Having  done  most  of  the  work  my- 
self and  helped  at  everything,  I  feel  com- 
petent to  run  the  house  alone  from  now 
on.  But  already  there  are  conferences 
with  the  carpenter — this  time  one  with  a 
more  moderate  amount  of  lumber  at  his 
disposal — and  I  imagine  there  will  be 
work  enough  for  two  all  the  time  next 
year. 

Well,  my  little  winter  garden  has  not 
made  money,  and,  in  fact,  it  has  cost  con- 
siderably more  than  it  should,  but  it  has 
been  a  constant  and  increasing  pleasure 
to  me ;  it  has  brought  me  better  health 
than  I  have  had  these  ten  years,  and,  best 
of  all,  I  have  solved  the  question  as  to 
"  Where  shall  I  spend  the  winter?  " 

Connecticut. 


The  New   Galveston 


BY  W.  B,  SLOSSON 


ON  Saturday,  September  8th,  1900, 
the  world  was  startled  by  the 
news  that  a  **  West  India  hurri- 
cane," originating  in  the  vicinity  of 
Martinique  five  days  before,  had  entered 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  blowing  at  the  veloc- 
ity of  120  miles  an  hour,  and  in  a  night 
the  wind  and  waves  had  destroyed  6,800 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Galveston  and  more 
than  $18,000,000  of  property,  including 
4,131  homes  entirely  demolished  or 
washed  away. 

The  next  morning  Galveston  exhibited 
an  appalling  condition.  It  was  then  true 
to  its  name  of  the  ''  Island  City,"  for  it 
was  completely  cut  off  from  the  world. 
The  only  approaches  to  the  city,  the 
three  railroad  bridges  and  the  county 
bridge  for  wagons  and  foot  passengers 
built  across  the  bay,  here  two  miles  wide, 
were  gone.  Ships  had  been  blown  from 
their  moorings  and  driven  through  these 
bridges,  one  ship  being  blown  across  to 
the  main  land.     All  telegraph  and  tele- 


phone wires  were  gone,  and  the  people 
of  the  beautiful  city  were  cut  off  from 
the  world. 

Her  people  had  at  once  thrust  upon 
them  the  duty  of  burying  their  dead, 
rescuing  the  living  and  guarding  the 
property  that  was  left  from  the  ghouls, 
which  appear  like  vultures  on  the  scene 
of  any  great  disaster  to  prey  upon  the 
helpless  and  the  dead.  The  citizens  at 
once  organized  military  companies  to 
patrol  the  streets  while  the  law  was  para- 
lyzed, and  played  the  parts  of  both  judge 
and  executioner  on  the  miscreants  caught 
robbing  the  houses  and  the  corpses. 
Within  twenty-four  hours  communica- 
tion was  established  with  the  outside 
world  by  wire  and  boat.  Expressions  of 
sympathy  and  substantial  aid  flowed  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  peo- 
ple met  their  changed  conditions  as  brave 
Texans. 

There  was  no  time  lost ;  it  was  not  pos- 
sible  to   hesitate.     The   citizens   of  the 
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ruined  city  had  to  make  instantly  the 
most  important  decision  in  its  history. 
It  required  but  one  meeting  of  the  busi- 
ness men  and  prominent  citizens  to  de- 
termine finally  these  three  things:  that 
they  would  rebuild  their  city  on  the  same 
site,  that  they  would  render  it  forever 
safe  from  similar  disaster,  that  they 
would  pay  for  this  themselves.  This  last 
resolve  was  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  other  two,  for  the  financial  credit  of 
both  the  city  and  county  of  Galveston 
was  buried  in  the  water  which  had  over- 
whelmed so  many  thousands  of  its  people 
and  their  homes.  Nobody  had  faith  in 
the  city  but  its  citizens.  It  was  thought 
by  the  outside  world  that  the  disaster 
had  proved  that  a  city  on  such  a  low 
lying  island,  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of 
the  Gulf  storms,  could  never  be  made 
safe.  It  was  not  realized  that  the  hurri- 
cane was  of  so  exceptional  a  character 
that  any  seaport  town  would  have  suf- 
fered almost  as  much.  Galveston  had 
been  settled  ever  since  1837,  and  the 
"  Pirates'  Island,"  notorious  as  the  refuge 


of  Jean  La  Fitte,  had  been  known  ever 
since  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  but  it  had 
never  been  covered  with  water  as  it  was 
this  time. 

But,  more  to  restore  confidence  than 
because  they  considered  it  necessary,  the 
people  determined  on  two  measures 
which  will  rank  among  the  most  impor- 
tant engineering  feats  of  the  country,  the 
building  of  a  great  sea  wall  and  the  rais- 
ing of  the  grade  of  the  city. 

The  wall  will  be  a  little  over  three 
miles  in  length,  sixteen  feet  wide  at  the 
base,  five  feet  wide  on  the  top  and  seven- 
teen feet  high  above  mean  low  tide. 
There  is  also  an  apron  twenty-seven  feet 
wide  by  about  four  feet  thick  extending 
seaward  in  front  of  the  wall,  composed 
of  solid  granite,  as  a  further  protection  in 
case  of  storms  and  to  shield  the  wall 
against  undercurrents.  The  wall  was 
built  on  piling  driven  45  feet  into  the 
clay  close  together,  imbedded  in  4  feet  of 
cement  at  the  top. 

The  wall  proper  is  composed  of  con- 
crete   made    of    crushed    granite    from 
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filled  in  even  with  the  top  of  wall  and  boulevard 


This   will    be 


Granite  Mountain,  Texas ;  sand  from  San 
Jacinto  River,  cement  from  Germany,  and 
artesian  water  from  Alta  Loma — all  thor- 
oughly mixed  by  machinery  constructed 
especially  for  the  purpose,  and  to  give 
additional  strength  immense  steel  rods 
nine  feet  in  length  are  placed  in  the  wall 
every  three  feet  as  the  wall  goes  up.  To 
complete  this  immense  structure  were  re- 
quired 7,500  carloads  of  concrete,  5,000 
carloads  of  riprap,  2,500  carloads  of  sand, 
1,350  carloads  of  cement,  18,000  round 
piling,  4,000,000  feet  sheet  piling,  and 
10  carloads  of  reinforcing  rods;  total 
carloads,  18,110.  This  equals  one  carload 
of  40,000  pounds,  or  twenty  tons,  to 
every  foot  of  completed  wall.  This  great 
work,  now  nearing  completion,  has  been 
constructed  at  the  rate  of  about  100  feet 
per  day. 

Before  this  immense  work  could  be 
started  the  money  must  be  provided  and 
arranged  for  at  once.  The  "  Wall 
Streets  "  of  New  York  and  other  cities 
poured  out  money  without  stint  in  the 
name  of  humanity  when  the  fearful  story 
of  the  storm  and  its  consequent  suffering 
was  wired  around  the  world,  but  the 
bonds  of  Gal/eston  city  or  county  would 


not  then  have  been  listed  ''  on  'change  " 
at  any  price.  The  business  men  of  Gal- 
V  ston  took  in  the  situation,  asked  of  the 
Legislature  authority  for  the  county  to 
if  sue  $1,500,000  of  4  per  cent.  40-year 
bonds,  resolved  to  take  the  bonds  them- 
selves and  did  so.  It  took  nerve  and 
patriotism,  coupled  with  city  and  State 
pride,  after  the  terrible  experiences  so 
recent  to  subscribe  and  pay  for  a  million 
and  a  half  of  their  own  bonds  with  which 
to  do  this  immense  work,  but  the  wealthy 
men  and  women  of  Galveston  were  equal 
to  the  emergency.  I  know  of  one  busi- 
ness man  of  Galveston  who  had  lost  by 
the  storm  more  than  $50,000  and  by  the 
deoreciation  of  property  more  than  $50,- 
000  more,  yet  he  subscribed  and  paid  for 
as  the  work  progressed  $50,000  of  these 
40-year  bonds.  Not  only  the  wealthy 
(for  before  this  calamity  Galveston  was 
known  as  the  most  wealthy  city  of  its 
size  in  America),  but  the  laboring  men 
and  women,  working  girls,  and  even  chil- 
dren, became  imbued  with  the  same  civic 
spirit  and  helped  with  their  mites  to 
build  the  "  sea  wall."  To  own  a  "  sea 
wall  bond  ".  was  their  highest  ambition. 
The  world  helps  those  who  help  them- 
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selves,  and  it  is  not  a  wonder  that,  dis- 
playing such  a  spirit  of  self-help,  this 
people  has  in  a  little  over  three  years  re- 
established their  credit,  rebuilt  their  beau- 
tiful city,  and  the  record  of  the  year's 
business  of  export  for  1903  over  the  Gal- 
veston wharves  shows  a  40  per  cent,  in- 
crease over  that  of  any  previous  year. 

The  law  under  which  this  issue  of  $1,- 
500,000  of  bonds  was  made  provides  for 
a  levy  of  fifty  cents  on  the  $100  of  prop- 
erty. The  first  levy  was  made  at  the  time 
of  the  issue  of  the  bonds,  and  in  less  than 
eight  months  from  date  of  issue  prac- 
tically every  cent  was  paid,  and  four  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  issue  of  bonds  was  re- 
tired and  canceled.  Citizens  paid  their 
sea  wall  assessments  whether  they  paid 
any  other  tax  or  not.  Before  this  Con- 
gress adjourned  a  bill  was  passed  by 
which  the  Government  will  extend  the 
sea  wall  past  the  forts  on  the  Island,  mak- 
ing about  6  miles  in  all. 

The  second  stupendous  work  of  raising 
the  grade  of  the  city  was  also  undertaken 
and  is  now  being  carried  out.  On  the 
side  of  the  bay,  looking  toward  the  main- 
land, where  formerly  the  buildings  almost 
touched   the    water,    the    grade    will    be 


raised  to  eight  feet  above  mean  low  tide. 
On  the  opposite  side  toward  the  Gulf  it 
will  reach  to  the  top  of  the  sea  wall, 
seventeen  feet  high,  giving  a  slope  to  the 
city  grade  of  one  foot  in  1,500  feet.  The 
area  raised  is  from  Thirty-ninth  Street 
on  the  west,  east  along  Broadway  past 
Thirteenth  Street,  and  south  and  west 
to  the  sea  wall  on  the  Gulf.  A  novel 
plan  of  construction  is  in  use  for  raising 
the  level.  To  quote  from  the  report  of 
County  Commissioner  Henderson : 

"  The  material  is  to  be  taken  from  the  bay 
and  between  the  Government  jetties  by  self- 
loading  and  discharging  and  self-propelling 
dredges,  which  will  steam  from  the  excavating 
ground  through  a  distributing  canal  to  pipe 
line  stations,  and  then  discharge  their  loads 
through  pipes  running  down  the  streets  and 
avenues.  The  contractors  are  to  move  the 
houses  from  the  canal  route  to  sites  provided, 
rent  free,  by  the  city,  and  later  return  them  to 
their  original  locations.  The  city  leases  the 
lots  from  property  owners,  paying  as  rental  all 
taxes  for  the  period  covered  by  the  lease." 

The  contract  was  let  by  the  grade  rais- 
ing board  to  a  New  York  firm  on  the 
basis  of  183^2  cents  a  cubic  yard  for  filling 
in  place.    The  total  cost  will  be  $2,080,- 
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745,  and  it  is  to  be  completed  in  three 
years. 

The  Twenty-seventh  Legislature  of 
Texas  authorized  the  issuance  of  $2,000,- 
000  of  four  per  cent,  bonds,  and  also  re- 
mitted all  taxes  for  the  period  of  17 
years.  This  tax  fund  is  to  pay  the  inter- 
est on  the  bonds  and  also  to  provide  a 
sinking  fund  to  pay  the  bonds  at  ma- 
turity. 

The  total  cost  of  building  the  sea  wall 
and  grade  raising  will  amount  to  $3,- 
500,000 ;  the  interest  and  principal  are  al- 
ready provided  for,  and  with  a  less 
bonded  indebtedness  than  voluntarily  as- 
sumed for  improvements  by  most  cities 
of  the  Union  of  the  same  population  as 
Galveston. 

In  connection  with  these  novel  feats  of 
engineering  there  has  developed  a  new 
form  of  municipal  administration  which 
in  its  way  is  probably  of  quite  as  great 
importance  and  interest  to  other  cities. 
The  five  men  who  as  City  Commissioners 
have  handled  so  ably  the  affairs  of  the 
city  and  redeemed  it  financially  are  Judge 
Wm.  A.  Austin,  Messrs.  H.  C.  Lang,  D. 
E.  Austin,  I.  H.  Kempner  and  A.  A.  Nor- 
man. These  trained  business  men  at  a 
personal  sacrifice  of  time  have  developed 
the  efficiency  of  the  ''  commission  idea  ** 
in  municipal  government  as  compared 
with  the  election  of  a  city  council  by 
wards  better,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other 
city  of  the  Union. 

Meeting  each  Tuesday  evening,  they 
give  an  hour  or  more  each  week  in  pass- 
ing upon  measures  for  the  advancement 
of  the  city  in  a  brief,  businesslike  man- 
ner truly  refreshing.  These  five  men  ar- 
rive at  precisely  6  o'clock  at  the  City 
Hall.  Judge  Austin,  seated  at  the  end  of 
the  table,  says :  "  Gentlemen,  what  have 
we  before  us  to-day?  The  clerk  will 
read."  Then  is  passed  upon  the  policy 
of  the  city  pertaining  to  the  great  im- 
provements being  made  running  up  into 
the  millions,  the  granting  of  franchises, 
street  paving  and  the  various  require- 
ments of  the  city  government.  More 
actual  business  is  transacted  in  an  hour 
than  by  many  a  city  council  in  half  a  day. 
No  politics,  no  ward  or  boundary  lines 
considered,  only  the  building  up  of  their 
beautiful  city  and  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number. 

Here  is  the  recorded  result  of  the  last 


two  years'  work  in  one  direction  by  this 
Board  of  Commissioners.  The  city  is  do- 
ing business  on  a  cash  basis,  and  the  debt 
of  the  city  of  Galveston  reduced  from 
v$204,o74.54,  according  to  the  auditor's 
report  January  ist,  1901,  to  a  debt  of  only 
$22,000  January  ist,  1904,  and  this  with- 
out the  issuance  of  a  bond  or  one  cent  of 
additional  taxation.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  Galveston  has  already  firmly  estab- 
lished her  credit? 

Col.  R.  M.  Johnson,  of  the  Houston 
Post,  said  editorially  March  12th,  1904: 

"  It  is  inevitable  that  the  splendid  showing 
made  in  Galveston  will  do  much  to  strengthen 
the  belief  that  the  application  of  the  'commis- 
sion idea*  in  municipal  government  may  in 
time  result  in  conditions  which  are  little  short 
of  ideal." 

In  the  near  future  it  is  planned  more 
closely  to  connect  the  island  with  the 
main  land  by  constructing  across  the  bay 
a  giant  causeway  two  miles  long  and  500 
feet  wide,  with  a  drawbridge  in  the  cen- 
ter, which  shall  be  a  bridge  for  the  four 
railroads  now  entering  the  city,  for 
wagons  and  for  foot  passengers,  and  also 
for  the  electric  Houston-Galveston  Inter- 
urban  Railway,  which  has  secured  the 
franchises  to  connect  the  two  cities  fifty 
miles  apart. 

The  jetties  being  built  by  the  United 
States  Government  secure  a  minimum 
depth  of  27  feet  of  water  in  the  channel, 
which  will  soon  be  increased  to  30  feet. 
The  docks  are  but  an  hour's  run  from  the 
deep  sea.  The  wharfage  capacity  is  un- 
limited, but  there  are  now  equipped  with 
every  modern  convenience  six  miles  of 
frontage  which  will  accommodate  91 
large  ocean-going  vessels  simultaneously. 
This  is  in  the  United  States  second  only 
to  the  port  of  New  York.  The  value  of 
exports  to  foreign  countries  for  1903  was 
$50,412,520  greater  than  for  any  pre- 
ceding year.  The  export  of  cotton 
showed  an  increase  for  1903  of  $59,304,- 
609  over  1902.  The  export  of  grain  and 
flour  for  1903  shows  an  increase  of  more 
than  40  per  cent,  over  any  previous  year. 

Galveston's  bank  clearances  for  1903 
showed  an  increase  of  $50,728,000  over 
1902,  or  $389,104,000  for  1903.  There 
were  expended  for  new  buildings  during 
1903  $828,000,  more  than  equaling  any 
previous  year  of  its  growth. 

The    National    Government    has    ex- 
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pended  at  Galveston  to  make  a  deep  wa-  The  Panama  Canal,  when  completed,  is 

ter  port  for  the  northwest  over  $8,000,-  expected  to  add  50  per  cent,  to  the  present 

000,  and  has  later  appropriated  $1,300,000  import  and  export  trade  of  Galveston,  and 

to  make  a  channel  25  feet  deep  and  150  will   benefit  Texas  probably   more  than 

feet  wide  from  the  Galveston  jetties  to  any  other  State  of  the  Union, 

the   city   of   Houston,    50   miles   inland.  To-day  Galveston  smiles  to  the  world 

Galveston  now  boasts  of  having  53  for-  rehabilitated.     It  is  a  new  city  that  bids 

eign  and  10  domestic  lines  of  steamers,  for  the  traffic  of  the  world,  and  its  brave 

not  counting  tramp  ships,  going  from  her  people  are  determined  to  make  of  it  one 

port  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  of  the  greatest  seaports  of  the  world. 

Houston,  Texas 

The  Adventure  of  the  Seventh  Sardine 

BEING  A  HITHERTO  UNPUBLISHED  ADVENTURE  OF  YALELOCK  CHROMES,  ESQ. 

BY  HENRY  G.  DODGE 

Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board  of  thh  Yale  Record 

CHAPTER    I.  "  Nonsense,"    said    Chromes,   quickly. 

[FOUND    Chromes   lying   curled   up  "  But  come,  I  need  you  to-night.    There 

on  the  stove  as  I  entered.  is  hard^  work  ahead  and  you  must  stay 

"  Pardon    the    hizarrerie   of    my   po-  by  me. 
sition,  my  dear  Swats'em,"  he  said,  as         My  heart  leaped  at  the  prospect  of  a 

he  descended  to  greet  me,  "  but  I  find  that  case  with  Chromes,  and  throwing  off  my 

gentle  heat  is  a  great  aid  to  deduction,  coat  and  sang  froid,   I   settled  into  an 

and  I  am  on  a  case — Ah,  Swats'em,  what  armchair.     My   friend  dropped   on   the 

a  case !    Never  since  '96,  the  year  that  I  floor  beside  me,  and  tossing  the  khiva 

captured  the  Strabismic  Greengrocer  and  carpet  over  his  back  to  keep  warm,  took 

exposed  the  Pickle  Fraud,  have  my  pow-  a  letter  from  his  pocket.     "  Swats'em," 

ers  been  so  sorely  tested.     But  why  are  he  said,  with  a  Turkish  (sh)rug  of  his 

you  here  ?    Your  train  leaves — "  shoulders,  "  little  would  you  think  that 

"  Heavens,    man !  "    I    cried,    aghast,  this  could  have  endangered  a  man's  life, 

"  how  do  you  know  that  I  was  on  my  yet    such    is    the    case.     Look — "    and 

way  to  the  train  ?  "  opening   the   envelope   he   drew   out — a 

Yalelock  smiled.    "  My  dear  boy,  that  sardine ! 
trunk  on  your  shoulder  tells  me  that  you        I    shrank    back    horror-stricken,    but 

are  either  going  traveling  or  riding  on  Yalelock  calmly  continued, 
the  cars,  and,  besides,  you  have  on  a  clean        "  A  few  moments  before  you  came  in 

collar,  and  'tis  only  Friday."  I  received  a  visit  from  Lord  Blitherscut. 

"  Ah,  but  tell  me  where  I  am  going?  "  You  remember  meeting  him,  Swats'em, 

I  asked,  dazed  by  his  marvelous  powers,  when    we    were    on    the    case    of    the 

"  Why,"  he  returned,  quizzically,  "  you  Speckled  Bandanna.   It  seems  that  a  week 

have  been  married  this  evening  and  you  before  his  brother  had  received  a  sim- 

and  your  bride  are  going  to  the  lakes  ilar  missive,  and  the  next  day  his  trunk- 

for  a  fishing  trip.    The  first  point  I  gath-  less  body  was  found,  head  downward,  in 

ered  from  the  white  ribbon  bow  about  the   umbrella-stand   in   the     front    hall, 

your  traveling  cap,  and,  as  for  the  sec-  Since  then  his  wife,  two  sons,  the  coach- 

ond,  what  are  you  doing  with  that  rod  man  and  his  favorite  riding  horse,  '  Dob- 

and  creel  in  your  hip  pocket?  "  bin,'  have  all  been  the  recipients  of  these 

I  started,  involuntarily,  dropping  the  terrible  epistles,  and  in  every  case  their 

trunk  in  my  admiration.    "  My  dear  fel-  bodies  have  been  found  in  the  same  spot, 

low,  you  are  truly  wonderful,"  I  stam-  mutilated  in  the  same  horrible  way.    Un- 

mered.  less  I  can  invent  some  clue,  either  Lord 
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Blitherscut's  body  or  mine  will  be  found  it  to  his  handlebars,  and  rang  up  Scot- 
to-morrow     in     the    umbrella-stand    at  land  Yard. 
Scutley  Manor."  I  waited,  my  forehead  bathed  in  per- 

Yalelock  ceased  and  sat  gazing  hope-  spiration  and  every  nerve  in  my  body 

lessly  at  the  sardine.   Suddenly  he  sprang  quivering  with  terror.     Everything  de- 

to  his  feet.  pended  on  our  getting  Scotland  Yard. 

"Look!"  he  cried,  and  pointed  to  a  What  if  the  wireless  should  be  down! 

small   card,   which   we   had  overlooked.  The  very  thought  of  it  froze  the  blood 

tied  to  the  sardine's  tail.   He  carried  his  in  my  veins. 

prize  to  the  table,  and  there,  in  the  glare  After  what  seemed  centuries  of  wait- 

from   the   radium    (he   always   kept   an  ing,  Yalelock  turned  to  me,  the  receiver 

ounce  handy  for  lighting  purposes)  he  still  to  his  ear,  and  said,  fighting  back 

read    from    the    card    the    one    word :  his    emotion,    "  Swats'em,    have    you    a 

"Puzooni!"  nickel?" 

Instinctively  he  paled.  The  horror  of  it  all  came  over  me  in  a 

"  I  know  that  man  !  "  he  hissed.    "  He  second.    "  Ye  Gods !  I  have  no  money !  " 

keeps  a  grocery  store  down  by  the  river.  I  cried,  brokenly. 

We   will   bag   him   to-night,    Swats'em,  Chromes  hung  up  the  receiver  and  his 

you  and   I.     I   shall   disguise   myself—  face  went  white.  He  sat  for  a  moment  as 

let  me  see,— ah,  as  a  banana !     He  will  if  turned  to  stone,  his  head  sunk  upon 

never  suspect."  his   breast,   when,   without   a   moment's 

Chromes  turned  to  the  cellaret  and  was  warning,  he  sprang  from  his  velocipede, 
deftly  flavoring  his  favorite  laudanum  ,  ''  The  last  resort !  "  he  cried,  and  van- 
cocktail  with  a  sprinkle  of  muriatic  acid  ished  into  the  darkness. 
and  the  squeezing  of  an  opium  cherry  Hardly  had  I  recovered  from  my  sur- 
when  a  shot  rang  out  and  the  glass  was  prise  when,  happening  to  look  down,  I 
shivered  in  his  hand.  "Ah!"  he  re-  saw  on  the  pavement  between  the 
marked,  naively,  removing  an  olive  which  crouching  figure  and  myself— a  banana ! 
had  imbedded  itself  in  his  cheek,  and  An  exclamation  of  admiration  escaped 
gazing  out  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur,  me,  but  the  next  moment  it  froze  to  a 
"  that  shot  was  fired  from  a  Martini,  groan  on  my  lips,  for  the  man  had  seen 
Puzooni  is  watching  us.    Let  us  go."  me  and  was  advancing,  knife  in  hand,  in 

my  direction. 

CHAPTER    II.  On  he  came,  his  black  eyes  snapping 

with  hatred,  while  I  sat  rooted  to  my 

Chromes  and  I  slid  softly  down  the  saddle.      Suddenly   he   threw   his   arms 

banisters   and   out   through    the    street  wildly  into  the  air  and  fell  to  the  ground 

door,  where  his  two  velocipedes  awaited  with  a  shriek.     He  had  slipped  on  the 

us.     We  mounted  and  pedalled  swiftly  banana  peel !     There  was  a  short  strug- 

into  the  darkness,  my  friend  enjoining  gle,   but  before   I    could   dismount  and 

absolute  silence  upon  me,  and  keeping  reach  the  spot,  all  was  over.     The  cul- 

himself  a  sharp  lookout  for  Puzooni  or  prit    lay    upon   the   ground,   his   hands 

any  of  his  accomplices    who  might  be  manacled  and  his  feet  tied.    Yalelock,  in 

dogging  our  footsteps.  his    shirt   sleeves,    stood   over   him,   his 

For  seven  miles  we  sped  on,  side  by  pale,    handsome    face   illumined   by   the 
side,  when,  on  a  sudden,  Chromes  rang  soft    lamplight,    and    in    his    hand    he 
his  bell  violently  as  a  signal  for  me  to  clutched — a  box  of  sardines, 
keep  quiet.     I  looked  ahead  and  there  "  Puzooni !  "  I  cried  instantly, 
in  the  glare  of  a  street  lamp  I  saw  a  muf-  "  The  same,"  Yalelock  returned,  calm- 
fled  figure  crouching  behind  the  curb  not  ly  lighting  one  of  his  "  El  Fumo  "  cig- 
six   feet  in   front  of  us.     Instantly  we  arets.     "  That  was  a  happy  thought  of 
stopped   and   consulted.     The  man   was  mine,  to  slip  ofif  my  coat.    Anything  good 
not  yet  aware  of  our  presence.     With  a  at     the     theaters     to-night,     Swats'em? 
finger  to  his  lips,  Chromes  took  from  his  We're  in  time  for  the  last  act." 
pocket  his  portable  telephone,   attached  New  Haven,  conn. 
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Walpole   Re-edited 

All  things  taken  into  consideration 
Walpole's  Letters*  must  be  reckoned  the 
most  interesting  and  the  most  important 
in  the  EngHsh  language.  To  find  any- 
thing comparable  to  them  for  fullness  of 
information  and  brilliancy  of  style  one 
must  go  to  the  s^reat  French  writers — to 
Mme.  de  Sevigne,  whose  letters  were 
admired  only  this  side  adoration  by 
Walpole  and  imitated  in  their  buoyant 
lightness,  however  much  their  exquisite 
sentiment  escaped  him ;  or  to  the  Jour- 
nal of  St.  Simon,  whose  picture  of  court 
life  was  in  Walpole's  mind  when  writ- 
ing his  record  of  society  to  Horace 
Mann,  altho  here  again  he  lacks  some- 
what the  completeness  and  finish  of  his 
original. 

It  is,  perhaps,  first  of  all  as  to  a  kind 
of  privileged  historiographer  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  we  go  to  Wal- 
pole. At  times  his  letters  flow  into  a 
narrative  of  alrjiost  epic  consequence,  as, 
for  example,  those  that  relate  the  des- 
perate struggle  and  final  defeat  of  his 
father,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  after  the 
twenty  years'  dictatorship  of  that  first 
of  British  premiers.  For  those  inter- 
ested in  the  growth  of  political  institu- 
tions the  Letters  have  this  supreme  value, 
that  they  display  in  full  detail  the  com- 
plicated process  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment passed  from  the  hands  of  the  king 
and  his  favorites  into  a  Cabinet  represent- 
ing the  predominant  national  opinion. 
And  it  is  needless  to  say  that  those  whose 
chief  interest  is  in  personal  anecdotes 
and  the  pageantry  of  events  may  here 
feed  their  appetite  until  satiated.  It 
would  not,  for  example,  be  easy  to  find  a 
more  graphic  account  of  a  state  function 
than  this  story  of  the  funeral  ceremony 
of  George  II,  in  which  the  imbecility  of 
his  natural  son,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  of  his  ancient  servant  in  Parliament, 

*  The  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole.  In  Sixteen 
Volumes,  Chronologically  Arranged  and  Edited 
with  Notes  and  Indices  hy  Mrs.  Paqet  Toynhee. 
Vols.  I  to  IV.  New  York  :  The  Oxford  University 
Press. 


the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  are  set  forth  with 
delightful  malice  by  a  hostile  observer: 

"  When  we  came  to  the  chapel  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  all  solemnity  and  decorum  ceased— 
no  order  was  observed,  people  sat  or  stood 
where  they  could  or  would,  the  yeomen  of 
the  guard  were  crying  out  for  help,  oppressed 
by  the  immense  weight  of  the  coffin;  the  Bishop 
read  sadly,  and  blundered  in  the  prayers. 
.  .  .  The  real  serious  part  was  the  figure 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  hightened  by  a 
thousand  melancholy  circumstances.  He  had 
a  dark  brown  adonis  [wig],  and  a  cloak  of 
black  cloth,  with  a  train  of  five  yards.  Attend- 
ing the  funeral  of  a  father,  how  little  reason 
so  ever  he  had  to  love  him,  could  not  be  pleas- 
ant. His  leg  extremely  bad,  yet  forced  to 
stand  upon  it  near  two  hours ;  his  face  bloated 
and  distorted  with  his  late  paralytic  stroke, 
which  has  affected,  too,  one  of  his  eyes,  and 
placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  vault,  into  which, 
in  all  probability,  he  must  himself  descend — 
think  how  unpleasant  a  situation !  He  bore  it 
all  with  a  firm  and  unaffected  countenance. 
This  grave  scene  was  fully  contrasted  by  the 
burlesque  Duke  of  Newcastle.  He  fell  into 
a  fit  of  crying  the  moment  he  came  into  the 
chapel,  and  flung  himself  back  in  a  stall,  the 
Archbishop  hovering  over  him  with  a  smell- 
ing bottle — but  in  two  minutes  his  curiosity  got 
the  better  of  his  hyprocrisy,  and  he  ran  about 
the  chapel  with  his  glass  to  spy  who  was  or 
was  not  there,  spying  with  one  hand  and  mop- 
ping his  eyes  with  the  other.  Then  returned 
the  fear  of  catching  cold,  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  was  sinking  with  heat,  felt 
himself  weighed  down,  and,  turning  round, 
found  it  was  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  standing 
upon  his  train  to  avoid  the  chill  of  the  marble." 

That  is  a  striking  bit  of  high  comedy, 
taken  by  itself,  but  for  its  full  effect  it 
should  be  read  in  its  place  at  the  close 
of  the  fourth  volume  after  the  characters 
of  the  actors  have  been  graved  in  the 
mind  by  a  thousand  minute  strokes. 

Valuable  as  the  Letters  are  as  his- 
torical documents,  they  are  even  more 
important  as  a  comment  on  English  lit- 
erature. In  an  early  letter  Walpole  avers 
that  all  Englishmen  are  mad,  and  cer- 
tainly the  strange  and  motley  procession 
of  grotesques  and  eccentrics  that  pass 
through   his   pages   would   lead   one   to 
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admit  the  charge.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
in  any  other  way  than  by  a  perusal  of 
Walpole  to  acquire  a  comprehension  of 
the  "  humors  "  that  make  up  so  large  a 
part  of  English  literature,  from  Ben 
Jonson  through  Fielding  and  Smollett 
and  Scott  down  to  Dickens.  It  is  the 
England  of  Shakespeare's  gravedigger, 
vastly  entertaining,  altho,  at  times,  a 
trifle  disconcerting:  "  'Twill  not  be  seen 
in  him  there;  there  the  men  are  as  mad 
as  he." 

Only  a  word  need  be  said  of  Mrs. 
Toynbee's  new  edition  of  the  correspond- 
ence ;  her  work  is  excellent  in  every  re- 
spect. The  letters  are  now  first  arranged 
in  strictly  chronological  order,  and  a 
good  deal  of  new  material  is  added.  In 
everv  case  where  it  was  possible  the  text 
has  been  collated  with  the  original  MSS., 
and  many  errors  corrected.  The  notes 
are  brief  but  adequate.  The  volumes, 
which  proceed  from  the  Clarendon  Press, 
are  models  of  neat  elegance. 

The  Evo'ution    of   Theology    in 
the  Greek   Philosophers 

While  the  Scotchman  has  ever  in- 
clined to  philosophy,  philopsophy  seems 
to  run  especially  in  the  Caird  family. 
John  Caird,  long  known  as  Principal 
Caird,  formerly  discussed  philosophy 
and  religion  at  Glasgow  University,  and 
now  Edward  Caird,  formerly  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  in  the  same  univer- 
sity, and  at  present  Master  of  Balliol,  af- 
ter the  production  of  several  works  on 
philosophy,  especially  in  its  bearing  on 
theology  and  religion,  has  just  given  to 
the  public  an  important  work,*  the  sub- 
stance of  which  he  delivered  as  Gifford 
Lectures  at  the  University  of  Glasgow 
in  1900-01  and  1901-02. 

The  fact  that  this  matter  was  deliv- 
ered as  a  series  of  lectures  does  not  pre- 
clude its  being  a  thorough  work,  inas- 
rnuch  as  it  has  been  worked  over  for  pub- 
lication in  its  present  form. 

This  book  is  not  easy  reading  that  any 
man  can  dash  off  at  a  rapid  rate.  But 
having  once  begun,  one  is  held  to  the 

•  The  Evolution  op  Theology  in  the  Greek 
Philosophers.  By  Edward  Caird,  Master  of 
Balliol  Collepej  Oxford.  2  vols.  Pp.  382  and  377. 
Glasgow :  James  Maclehose  &  Sons.  New  York  • 
MacmiHan  &  Co.     1904. 


end.  But  if  one  read  only  the  first  two 
chapters,  The  Relation  of  Religion  to 
Theology,  and  Stages  in  the  Evolution 
of  Theology,  one  would  be  greatly  re- 
warded. 

At  the  very  outset  clear  distinctions 
preclude  confusion : 

"  Theology  is  not  religion ;  it  as  at  best  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  the  reflective  reproduc- 
tion and  explanation  of  it,  and,  as  such,  it  is  the 
product  of  a  time  that  has  outgrown  simple 
faith  and  begun  to  feel  the  necessity  of  under- 
standing what  it  believes." 

Then  the  old  schism  between  faith  and 
reason  is  handled.  The  author  refuses 
to  take  sides  in  a  quarrel  where  "  we 
have,  on  the  one  side,  a  faith  that 
withdraws  itself  from  criticism  by  rais- 
ing a  plea  against  the  competence  of  the 
critic,  and,  on  the  other,  a  reason  which 
treats  faith  as  another  name  for  illusion." 

To  be  sure,  he  admits  a  sort  of  justice 
in  the  attitude  of  both  parties,  saying : 

"  A  faith  which  is  not  seeking  intelligence 
is  a  faith  that  is  stunted  and  perverted ; 
.  .  .  the  attempt  to  defend  Christianity  by 
questioning  the  right  of  the  intelligence  to 
criticise  it,  is  suicidal."  But,  says  the  author, 
"  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  difficult  to  ad- 
mit the  claim  of  science  at  all  without  making 
it  so  absolute  as  to  leave  no  room  for  faith." 
He  then  proceeds  to  put  the  dilemma  as  sharp- 
ly as  possible :  "  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
as  if  religious  faith  must  seek  reason  as  a  con- 
dition of  its  own  life,  and  yet  that  in  seeking 
reason,  it  seeks  its  own  destruction ; "  when 
lo !  he  finds  a  way  of  escape,  "  But  I  think  that 
there  is  already  in  our  hands,  in  the  idea  of 
Evolution,  a  kind  of  Eirenicon,  or  means  of 
bringing  the  opposing  sides  nearer  to  an  under- 
standing with  each  other  ...  to  break  off 
the  horns  of  the  dilemma  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking — a  dilemma  which  really  arises 
from  their  being  sharply  and  abstractly  op- 
posed to  each  other."  ..."  Their  differ- 
ence and  opposition,  however  far  it  may  reach, 
must  ultimately  be  conceived  as  secondary  and 
capable  of  being  explained  from  their  unity. 
Their  conflict,  in  short,  must  be  taken  as  anal- 
ogous to  the  conflict  of  different  members  of 
forms  of  vital  activity  in  one  organism,  a  com- 
petition which  in  the  healthy  organism  is  al- 
ways subordinated  to  co-operation,  or  at  least 
only  ceases  to  be  co-operation  at  a  lower  stage 
that  it  may  become  co-operation  at  a  higher. 
It  is  thus  that  in  organic  evolution  greater  dif- 
ferentiation of  function  proves  itself  to  be  the 
means  to  a  deeper  integration  and  more  con- 
centrated unity."     So  "  we  must  maintain  that, 
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tho  reason  may  accidentally  become  opposed 
to  faith,  its  ultimate  and  healthy  action  must 
preserve  for  us,  or  restore  to  us,  all  that  is 
valuable  in  faith." 

This  is  the  idea  ?o  beautifully  ex- 
pressed by  Tennyson  in  his  lines: 

"  Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  10  more ; 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell ; 
Till  mind  and  heart,  according  well, 
May  make  one  music  as  before 
But  vaster." 

In  the  chapter  on  The  Precursors  of 
Plato  is  drawn  a  picture  of  the  great 
amount  of  thinking  that  was  done  in  the 
Greek  world  before  we  come  to  Plato 
and  Aristotle ;  and  trivial  as  much  it  now 
seems,  it  prepared  the  way  for  the  great 
philosophers.  There  were  heroes  before 
Agamemnon. 

The  author  follows  with  some  success 
the  tangled  thread  along  which  Plato 
worked  his  way  to  great  light  and  to  the 
idea  of  God,  becoming  the  greatest  Greek 
theologian.  And  we  must  not  forget 
that  our  author,  as  the  title  of  his  book 
suggests,  is  concerned  with  theology 
n.ther  than  speculative  philosophy. 

That  he  is  not  merely  a  theologian  but 
looks  deeply  into  religion  is  seen  not  only 
from  passages  already  quoted,  but  from 
the  following: 

"Theology  is  religion  brought  to  self-con- 
sciousness ;  "  "  the  religious  consciousness,  in 
its  essential  meaning,  is  the  consciousness  of  a 
Being  who  embraces  all  our  life  and  gives 
unity  and  direction  to  it,  who  lifts  us  above 
ourselves  and  binds  our  limited  and  transitory 
existence  to  the  eternal." 

"  For  religion  does  not  affect  merely  one 
aspect  of  life  or  one  department  o^  things.  A 
man's  real  religion,  whatever  he  may  profess, 
is  the  summed  up  product  of  all  his  experience, 
the  ultimate  attitude  of  his  thought  and  feel- 
ing and  will,  into  which  he  is  thrown  by  his 
intercourse  with  the  world." 


^ 


A  Great  Municipal   Reform 

The  year  1902  witnessed,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  new  law 
passed  at  Albany  April,  1901,  the  inau- 
guration of  one  of  the  most  important  of 
recent  municipal  reforms,  the  Tenement 
House  Department.  The  nature  of  the 
work  and  the  achievements  of  this  new 
department    are    revealed    in    two    vol- 


umes,'*'  edited  by  the  first  commissioner 
and  his  chief  assistant.  Notorious,  in- 
deed, as  the  housing  conditions  of  New 
York  were,  their  full  extent  was  not 
known  until  this  department  took  the 
matter  in  hand  and  revealed  the  fact  that 
New  York,  *'  the  City  of  Living  Death," 
as  it  has  been  termed  in  this  connection, 
stands  alone  in  the  disgraceful  housing 
of  its  poorer  classes. 

Vivid  is  the  account  of  the  struggles  of 
the  department  with  the  numberless  per- 
plexing questions  before  it.  For  the  title 
given  to  the  city  is  not  a  misnomer.  A 
.few  figures  indicate  the  difficulty  of  the 
undertaking.  According  to  the  statistics 
of  1900  there  are  in  Greater  New  York 
82,652  tenements,  with  a  population  of 
2,372,079,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  population.  More  than  half  of  the 
houses  and  the  population  are  in  Manhat- 
tan. Owing  mainly  to  the  inrush  of  im- 
migration the  tenement  population  as  well 
as  tenement  houses  has  been  increasing 
steadily.  A  comparison  with  the  statis- 
tics of  1865  shows  that  in  forty  years  the 
tenement  population  in  Manhattan  has 
grown  from  480,368  to  1,585,000,  an  in- 
crease of  229  per  cent.,  while  tenements 
have  grown  from  15,511  to  42,700,  an  in- 
crease of  175  per  cent. 

These  figures,  however,  are  significant 
only  when  they  are  taken  in  connection 
with  the  state  of  affairs  they  entail.  One 
complicating  circumstance  is  the  quality 
of  the  population,  mainly  composed  of 
poor  foreigners,  who  are  not  only  unable 
to  maintain  the  American  standard  of 
living,  but,  indeed,  have  no  desire  to  do 
so.  Forced  by  the  instinct  of  race  asso- 
ci::tion  into  certain  districts,  they  have  be- 
come dependent  upon  these  districts,  both 
materially  and  socially.  This  was  natu- 
rally taken  advantage  of  by  the  average 
landlord,  moved  by  the  pressure  of  com- 
petition to  secure  as  much  from  his  ten- 
ants and  spend  as  little  upon  his  house  as 
possible.  Very  often  his  good  intentions, 
when  he  had  any,  were  hindered  by  the 
indifference  and  unresponsiveness  of  his 
tenants,  too  deeply  sunk  in  the  larger 
miseries  of  life  to  consider  such  minor 
details  worthy  of  attention. 

There  is  no  need  of  repetition  of  tene- 

*  The  Tenement  House  Problem.  Bi/  Variovs 
Writers.  Includinq  the  Report  of  the  New  York 
State  Tenement  House  Commission  of  1900.  Edited 
&.</  Roht.  W.  Be  Forest  and  Lawrence  Veillrr.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.     2  vols.     $6.00. 
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ment  evils,  with  which  all  readers  of  pros-  education  should  yield  to  scientific  inves- 
ent-day  newspapers  and  magazines  are  ligation.  It  is  a  thankless  task,  however, 
familiar — the  "  black-hole  "  rooms,  the  to  quarrel  with  a  man's  selectior  of  tasks, 
rickety  fire-trap  building,  the  incredible  Furthermore,  one  reads  with  profit  Pro- 
crowding  of  families  and  boarders  in  a  fessor  Buchner's  presentation  of  '*  Kant's 
few  rooms,  often  used  as  workshop  as  Educational  Theory  "  *  The  contents  in- 
well  as  for  sleeping ;  the  indescribable  elude  an  introduction  giving  the  sources, 
filth  resulting  from  the  unsanitary  state  basis  and  central  conception  of  Kant's 
of  the  most  necessary  house  appurte-  educational  theory,  a  translation  of 
nances,  the  danger  to  morals  and  health,  Kant's  "  Lecture-Notes  on  Pedagogy," 
and,  as  if  the  pot  of  trouble  was  not  full  and  also  selections  on  education  from 
to  overflowing,  the  tenement  house  pros-  Kant's  other  writings, 
titute.  All  this  has  caused  inconceivable  The  "  Notes  on  Pedagogy  "  are  of 
vice  and  disease.  Tuberculosis  is  so  more  than  historical  interest.  It  cannot 
prevalent  in  tenement  districts  that  whole  harm  us  to  find  how  old  are  many  of  our 
blocks  of  them  have  come  to  be  charac-  most  approved  pedagogical  maxims  on 
terized  as  "  tuberculosis  blocks."  the  modernness  of  which  we  are  wont  to 

Toward  the  amelioration  of  these,  in  congratulate  ourselves.  In  any  case, 
some  respects  unavoidable,  evils,  the  de-  Kant's  emphasis  upon  the  moral  end  in 
partment,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  De  education  and  his  insistence  upon  self- 
Forest,  has  done  splendid  and  stable  activity  as  the  test  of  the  truly  educated 
work.  The  prostitution  evil  has  been  al-  man  will  probably  always  be  in  season. 
most  completely  wiped  out.  The  law  has  Best  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  feeling  that 
been  vigorously  enforced,  and,  it  is  to  be  comes  in  reading  the  "  Notes  "  of  in- 
hoped,  is  but  the  first  of  a  series  in  this  timacy  with  the  gentle  conscientious  old 
most  vital  of  municipal  tasks.  teacher    of    Konigsberg.      Here,    at   his 

Almost  every  aspect  of  the  tenement  desk,  in  the  presence  of  his  class,  he  ap- 

house  problem  is  discussed  here  with  a  pears^  in  less  awesome  isolation  than  he 

thoroughness  as  practical  as  it  is  scien-  does  in  his  study,  whence,  later,  issue  the 

tific.     Conditions  in  New  York  are  con-  "  Critiques." 

trasted  with  those  of  other  cities  in  the  Another  writer  on  educational  topics, 
United  States  and  Europe.  The  nature  of  Professor  Home,  of  Dartmouth  College, 
the  improvements  of  the  new  law,  with  gives  us  in  a  well  systematized,  corn- 
respect  to  provisions  for  fire-escapes,  prehensive  way  the  best  thought  of  the 
back-to-back  tenements,  and  general  day  upon  the  general  theory  of  educa- 
house  sanitation,  is  exhaustively  treated,  clonal  practice.t  Ease  and  clearness  of 
Further  reforms,  such  as  the  individual  style  make  the  book  very  readable.  It 
ownership  of  homes  and  the  installation  pay  well  prove  helpful  to  many.  There 
of  parks,  playgrounds  and  baths,  wher-  i?  no  attempt  to  make  original  contribu- 
ever  necessary,  are  described.  A  most  t^o"  to  the  subject;  rather,  the  purpose 
valuable  article  by  Miss  Claghorn  on  the  is,  as  it  were,  "  to  take  stock."  Investi- 
race  elements  and  race  changes  in  the  gators  m  the  natural  and  mental  sciences 
tenements  throws  much  light  on  the  difB-  are,  in  turn,  called  upon  to  speak  for  the 
culties  facing  those  who  are  working  good  of  the  order.  One  encounters  all 
for  the  betterment  of  tenement-house  through  the  book  familiar  ideas.  De 
dwellers.  Garmo  and  Dewey,  Baldwin  and  James, 

j8  and  others  of  present-dav  renown    meet 

Educational  Theory  -j^"  Sr^r^S^puX^stions  the 

In  these  days  of  great  expenditure  of  writer  advocates  compromise  or  calls  for 

tim.e  and  money  upon  education  no  one  further  evidence.     The  treatment  of  bi- 

can  question  the  value  of  interests  that  ological  problems  that  are  basal  to  educa- 

issre  in  books  upon  itf  various  aspects,  tional  theory  shows  wholesome  reserve. 

One    may    be    pardoned,    however,    for    '   .  ^ — .    ^, 

j^%  '    ■,  '        -^ ^^     ^    X                 •                  J    •       f  Kant's  E^ducational  Theory.    By  E.  F.  Buch- 

thmkmg    that    the    pressmg    need    is    for  ner,  Pn.D       Lipplncott   Educational    Series       Vol 

work  in  the  science  of  education  with  a  comp.™!^^i904*^  ^""^  ^°°^'''' '  ^'  ^-  ^^pp^^^^" 

view  of  rationalizing  the  art,  and  that  t  the  Philosophy  of  education.    By  n  h 

work    in    the    history    and    philosophy    of  ^TnT^  $^!75 'net^^"^    ^''''^''    '^^^   Macmlllan    Com- 
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Indeed,  the  tendency  to  premature  gen-  identify  the  almost  mythical  Mountains 
eralization,  so  characteristic  of  most  of  the  Moon  and  to  discover  Lake  Albert 
works  on  such  topics,  is  noticeable  only  i^Mward  lying  just  before  their  feet.  The 
in  spots.  discovery  of  the  actual  sources  of  the 
In  philosophy  the  author  advocates  river  was  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
idealistic  theism,  and  would  make  the  after  European  nations  had  laid  their 
educational  process  issue  by  implication  hands  upon  the  territory  around  them, 
in  such  a  philosophy,  supporting  his  po-  fhese,  of  which  there  are  two,  supply 
sition  by  arguments  that  are  akin  to  those  the  Victoria  Nyanza  through  the  River 
set  forth  by  such  idealists  as  Royce.  No  Kagera.  The  more  important  one,  but 
more  comfortable  or  inspiring  doctrine  not  the  one  most  distant  from  the  mouth, 
for  the  teacher  can  be  formulated,  and  it  rises  in  3°  south  latitude,  at  an  elevation 
is  well  that  it  is  often  an  article  of  the  of  6,270  feet,  while  the  other,  the  one 
faith.  Dr.  Home's  arguments  in  its  farthest  south,  rises  in  3°  45'  south  lati- 
favor  will  strengthen  those  who  are  al-  tude,  and  at  an  elevation  of  6,300  feet, 
ready  of  the  household.  More  than  that  Both  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  head- 
no  writer  on  philosophical  topics  can  waters  of  the  Congo,  the  first  named  be- 
hope  to  accomplish.  ing  only  fifteen  miles  north,  and  the  sec- 

^  ond  only  ten  miles  east,  of  Lake  Tangan- 

The  Nile  Quest.     A  Record  of  the  Explora-  vika.    "  The  Nile  Quest "  forms  the  first 

tion  of  the   Nile  and   Its   Basin.     By  Sir  of  a  series  to  be  called   "The  Story   of 

Harry  Johnston,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.     New  Exploration,"  and  from  the  Hst  of  works 

York:     Frederick    A.    Stokes    Co.    ^1.35  gj^en    as    "in    preparation,"    few    series 

'^^  ■                                 f    1        •             u  could  be  of  greater  interest.    This  volume 

Until  the  very  close  of  the^  nmeteenth  -^    profusely    illustrated    with    portraits, 

century  the  Nile  was  clothed  m  mystery.  ^^^^^^  ^^^   sketch-maps,  in   addition  to 

If  we  begm  to  reckon  only  from  the  tmie  ^^j^j^j^  ^j^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^  excellent  maps  giv- 

of  Herodotus,  who  visited  Egypt  in  457  ing    the    orographical    and    land-surface 

B.  C,  and  ascended  to  the  First  Cataract,  features  of  the  whole  Nile  Basin, 
we  may  say  that  the  mighty  stream,  upon 
whose  annually  recurring  flood  the  very 

life  of  a  vast  region  depended,  kept  the  Henry  J.  Wood.    By  Rosa  Newmarch.    Lon 

secret  of  its  origin  for  nearly  2400  years,  don  and  New  York:  John  Lane.    ^i.oo. 

in  spite  of  periodic  attempts  to  solve  it.  This    little    book,    the    first    it   is    an- 

It  is  this  long  period  and  even  centuries  nounced    of    a   series    dealing   with    the 

previous   to   it   with    which  "  The    Nile  "  Living  Masters  of  Music,"  is  a  frankly 

Quest"  deals,  and  a  fascinating  story  it  eulogistic  account  of  the  development  and 

is.     Sir  Harry  Johnston,  probably  best  achievements  of  the  young  English  or- 

known  in  this  country  as  the  discoverer  chestral   conductor   who   made    a   flying 

of  that  strange  animal,  the  Okapi,  him-  visit  to  these  shores  last  January  to  pre- 

self  an  explorer  of  wide  experience  in  side  over  a  concert  by  the  New  York 

this  same  Nile  Basin,  was  a  very  suitable  Philharmonic  Society.    In  spite  of  a  tend- 

person  to  undertake  the  history  of  Nile  ency  to  pad  out  her  essay  with  digressions 

Exploration.      Thoroughly  in  sympathy  mainly  for  the  sake  of  fine  writing,  the 

with  exploration  and  conversant  with  all  author,  with  a  refreshing  enthusiasm  that 

its  difficulties,  he  has,  in  the  limited  space  is  almost  naive,  succeeds  in  setting  before 

at  his  disposal,  faithfully  assigned  to  each  .   e  reader  a  lifelike  portrait  of  the  god 

of  the  many  who  have  taken  part  in  the  of  her  idolatry  and  in   arousing  interest 

search  for  the  Nile  sources  the  credit  due  in  the  story  of  Mr.  Wood's  successful 

to      them.       If      three      names — Speke,  efforts  to  make  good  music  popular  in 

Schweinfurth,    Stanley — rise    above    all  London.     Interesting,  too,  is  the  account 

others,  it  is  because  their  work  is  super-  of  the  man  as  a  teacher  of  singing  and 

lative.     To  Speke  belongs  the  credit  of  a  leader  of  choruses.    The  course  of  Mr. 

discovering  the  immense  reservoir  of  the  Wood's   development   as  an   interpretive 

Nile,  the  Victoria  Nyanza ;  Schweinfurth  conductor,  says  the  author,  "  has  been,  as 

explored  the  basin  of  the  Bahr-al-Ghazal,  it  were,  inverted,"  for  his  first  triumphs 

an    important    tributary    from    the   very  were   with   Wagner   and   Tschaikowskv, 

heart  of  Africa;  Stanley  was  the  first  to  and  he  is  now  working  his  way  back  to 
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Beethoven  and  Mozart.  "  But  altho  his 
sympathies  are  undoubtedly  niaturin^^  to 
include  works  that  at  first  failed  to  rouse 
all  his  enthusiasm,  he  remains  in  his  mu- 
sical outlook  essentially  a  modern  of  the 
moderns."  Of  special  interest  to  Ameri- 
can readers  just  now  is  this  conductor's 
attitude  toward  the  music  of  Richard 
Strauss.    The  author  says : 

"  With  the  works  of  Richard  Strauss  Henry 
J.  Wood  seems  to  sympathize  almost  as  closely 
and  comprehendingly  as  with  those  of  Tschai- 
kowsky.  When  he  returned  from  Amster- 
dam overflowing  with  enthusiasm  for  Ein 
Heldenlehen  and  the  rest,  one  felt  sure  that 
this  complete  assimilation  of  the  Strauss 
genius  would  reveal  itself  before  long  in  some 
wonderfully  vivid  and  convincing  perform- 
ances of  the  tone-poems.  He  never  wavered 
from  the  first  in  his  estimation  of  these  latest 
examples  of  the  modern  spirit.  He  had  faith 
in  them  and  insight  into  their  profound 
psychological  significance." 

The  little  volume  as  a  whole  admirably 
sustains  the  author's  final  contention  that 
"  Henry  J.  Wood  is  a  democratic  force 
in  music.  His  greatest  service  to  his  art 
and  his  country  lies  undoubtedly  in  the 
fact  that  he  has  liberated  music  from  its 
exclusive  sphere  and  offered  it  to  the 
people." 

Literary    Notes 

**  Surgical  Chiropody,"  by  Dr.  Charles 
O.  Kahler,  is  a  well  illustrated  little  volume 
containing  clear  and  concise  directions  for  the 
care  of  the  feet  and  the  treatment  of  their 
maladies. 

....The  first  number  of  "The  American 
Journal  of  Religious  Psychology'-  and  Educa- 
tion" has  just  been  published  by  Clark  Uni- 
versity. The  application  of  the  inductive  meth- 
ods of  the  new  psychology  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  religious  history  and  personal  experi- 
ence has  already  thrown  a  new  light  on  many 
old  problems,  and  such  a  journal  as  this  for 
the  collection  and  publication  of  the  important 
but  very  desultory  and  fragmentary  literature 
of  the  subject  is  needed.  The  article  which 
just  now  will  attract  most  attention  is  a  psy- 
chological study,  by  President  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
on  "The  Jesus  of  History  and  of  the  Passion 
versus  the  Jesus  of  the  Resurrection." 

....The  twenty-five  cent  reprints  of  first- 
class  novels  by  the  Macmillan  Company  are 
very  handy  for  summer  reading.  It  is  much 
better  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  vacation  fiction 
from  such  a  series  than  to  take  new  novels, 
because   they   are   sure    to   be   worth    reading. 


The  list  includes  "  The  Virginian,"'  by  Owen 
Wister;  "Calumet  K,"  by  Merwin  Webster; 
"  The  Choir  Invisible,"  by  James  Lane  Allen ; 
"  The  Heart  of  Rome,"  by  Marion  Crawford ; 
"  The  Conqueror,"  by  Gertrude  Atherton ; 
"  The  Pride  of  Jennico,"  by  Edgerton  Castle, 
and  "  The  Crisis,"  by  Winston  Churchill. 

Pebbles 

"  You  heard  the  story  of  the  overripe 
banana?"  "No."  "It's  too  good  to  keep."— 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Punch  Bowl. 

....A  Harvard  professor,  dining  at  the 
Parker  House,  ordered  a  bottle  of  hock,  say- 
ing :  "  Here,  waiter,  bring  me  a  bottle  of  hock, 
— hie,  haec,  hoc !  "  The  waiter,  who  had  been 
to  college,  smiled,  but  never  stirred.  "  What 
are  you  standing  there  for  ? "  exclaimed  the 
professor.  "Didn't  I  order  some  hock?" 
"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  waiter.  "  You  ordered 
it,  but  afterward  declined  it." — The  Classical 
Review. 

A    CATECHISM    OF   CIVICS. 

What  are  the  principal  products  of  the 
United  States? 

Historical  novels  and  health  foods. 

Does  the  climate  vary  much  in  different 
parts  ? 

Yes. 

What  is  considered  to  be  the  hottest  region 
of  the  country? 

Zion  City. 

And  the  coldest? 

John  D.  Rockefeller's  safe  deposit  vault. 

What  common  product  is  raised  in  the  same 
proportion  all  over  the  country? 

Babies. 

What  are  these  babies  used  for? 

In  the  South  to  run  the  factories.  In  the 
North  to  furnish  new  educational  systems 

What  are  the  principal  industries  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States? 

They  grow  trusts,  buy  stocks  on  a  margin 
and  manufacture  South  American  revolutions. 

How  is  the  Trust  crop  grown? 

By  magnates  and  the  common  people. 

What  is  a  magnate? 

Almost  any  dishonest  man  who  has  money 
enough  to  keep  out  of  jail. 

What  are  the  principal  trades  of  the  United 
States  ? 

Operating  for  appendicitis,  writing  advertise- 
ment poetry  and  going  out  on  a  strike. 

What  is  the  total  population? 

About  seventy  millions. 

How  are  these  divided? 

Into  females  and  Presidential  candidates. 

What  is  the  color  line? 

An    imaginary   line    drawn    from    Tuskegee 
Institute  to  the  White  House  dining  room. 
— American  Journal  of  Economics. 
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Disarmament 

Last  week  we  referred  to  the  Mo- 
honk  Arbitration  Conference.  Pursuing 
the  same  line  of  thought,  we  suggest  the 
following  ideas  on  the  relation  of  dis- 
armament to  treaties  of  arbitration  and 
the  union  of  all  nations:  It  seems  most 
desirable  that  their  true  relation  be  un- 
derstood, as  considerable  confusion  of 
thought  on  the  subject  was  manifested 
at  Lake  Mohonk  and  seems  to  be  gen- 
eral. It  was  apparent  at  The  Hague 
Conference  and  is  manifested  at  every 
assembly  where  these  questions  are  dis- 
cussed. 

Called  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing the  nations  to  agree  to  a  limita- 
tion of  armaments,  The  Hague  Confer- 
ence adjourned  without  any  agreement 
to  this  effect.  But  it  provided  for  a  po- 
litical union  of  all  nations  except  those 
of  Central  and  South  America,  and  sug- 
gested the  execution  of  general  arbitra- 
tion treaties. 

A  little  reflection  will  show  that  this 
was  the  best  step  toward  disarmament. 
There  is  a  law  of  political  development, 
namely,  compound  political  bodies  follow 
in  the  path  previously  marked  out  by  the 
individuals  or  units  composing  them. 
Therefore  the  history  of  disarmament  of 
individuals  composing  a  State  and  of 
States  composing  a  union  of  States  will 
give  the  cue  to  disarmament  of  nations. 

Each  State  in  our  Union  has  a  right 
to  forbid  the  carrying  of  weapons,  but  no 
State  can  enforce  such  a  prohibition  ex- 
cept in  proportion  as  the  people  become 
willing  to  go  unarmed.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  the  best  a  State  can  do  is  to  for- 
bid the  carrying  of  concealed  weapons. 
But  organizing  the  State  and  gradually 
increasing  its  authority  has  brought  us 
to  this  point  of  individual  disarmament. 

Passing  from  individual  to  State  arma- 
ment, we  find  that  when  our  American 
Union  was  first  organized  each  State  re- 
tained the  right  to  maintain  an  army  and 
navy,  granting  to  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled  the  right  to  deter- 
mine the  size  of  the  army  and  navy  of 


each  State.  Coupled  with  this  agreement 
was  another,  namely,  that  all  the  States 
should  come  to  each  other's  assistance  in 
any  conflict  with  a  foreign  Power.  So 
that  each  State  felt,  and,  in  fact,  was, 
more  secure  after  surrendering  its  right 
to  determine  the  size  of  its  military  estab- 
lishment. And  it  will  be  found  that  this 
right  is  renounced  only  when  greater  se- 
curity is  obtained  by  the  renunciation 
than  was  enjoyed  under  the  system  of 
unrestricted  right  of  armament.  The 
quid  pro  quo  is  very  closely  scrutinized. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  change  made  in 
this  respect  when  the  present  Constitu- 
tion displaced  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion. Each  of  the  States  gave  up  the 
right  to  maintain  an  army  or  navy,  dele- 
gating this  right  to  the  Union.  The 
Union  bound  itself  to  preserve  forever 
each  of  the  States  from  foreign  aggres- 
sion and'  from  internal  disorder.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  guarantee  the  States  re- 
served the  right  to  keep  and  drill  a  militia, 
and  to  name  the  officers  of  the  militia, 
even  when  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  and,  furthermore,  the 
United  States  was  forbidden  to  infringe 
the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms.  So  that  in  the  formation  of  our 
Union  individual  disarmament  is  left  for- 
ever in  the  hands  of  each  State,  and  State 
disarmament  went  through  two  stages : 
First,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
was  empowered  to  place  limitation  on  the 
armament  of  each  State,  and,  second, 
State  armament  was  abolished  and  na- 
tional armament  took  its  place. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  nations  w^ill 
be  slower  than  our  States  were  to  sur- 
render the  right  to  determine  what  size 
army  and  navy  are  necessary  for  their 
security.  Before  the  nations  could  agree 
to  leave  to  the  Union  of  Nations  the  fix- 
ing of  the  military  status  of  each  nation 
the  feeble  Union  of  Nations,  embodied 
in  The  Hague  Court,  would  have  to  be 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  Legislative 
Department,  and  this  World's  Congress 
would  have  to  acquire  greater  power  and 
prestige  than  our  Congress  had  under  the 
Articles    of    Confederation.      But    when 
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this  universal  political  organism  is  per- 
fectly formed,  and  has  attained  its  full 
growth,  and  won  the  entire  confidence  of 
the  nations,  this  state  of  mind  will  be  a 
greater  security  than  immense  navies, 
and  then  the  navies  of  the  nations  will 
vanish  from  the  seas,  leaving  them  beau- 
tified by  ships  of  commerce  sailing  in  per- 
fect safety  to  the  haven  where  they 
would  be,  unmenaced  l"y  the  monsters  of 
war.  In  the  meantime  something  can 
iDe  done  toward  disarmament  by  the 
execution  of  arbitration  treaties,  for  their 
•execution  decreases  apprehended  danger, 
and  hence  makes  it  possible  to  decrease 
preparation  to  meet  danger. 

When  Chile  and  the  Argentine  entered 
into  a  treaty  of  arbitration  they  agreed 
to  sell  warships  then  in  course  of  con- 
struction, and  also  that  neither  of  them 
should  increase  their  naval  expenditures 
for  five  years  without  notice  to  the  other. 
These  two  nations  felt  greater  danger 
from  each  other  than  from  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  hence  their  treaty  enabled  them 
to  decrease  their  armament.  The  situa- 
tion of  European  nations  is  somewhat 
■different,  and  a  number  of  arbitration 
treaties  would  have  to  be  executed  to 
justify  similar  action  on  their  part,  but 
disarmament  to  some  extent  can  follow 
on  the  execution  of  arbitration  treaties 
:and  may  reasonably  be  counted  on. 

The  Situation  in  Colorado 

For  the  appalling  crime  committed  at 
the  Independence  railway  station  in 
Colorado  on  the  6th,  when  fifteen  inno- 
cent workmen  were  blown  to  pieces, 
there  can  be  no  excuse.  Those  who  did 
the  dreadful  work,  those  who  planned  it, 
and  those  who  incited  the  men  who  were 
directly  guilty,  deserve  to  be  detested  by 
mankind.  If  all  or  any  of  them  can  be 
found,  they  should  suffer  the  extreme 
punishment  of  the  law.  As  to  this,  good 
men  and  all  who  prefer  civilization  to 
l^arbarism  must  agree.  General  Bell  as- 
serts that  he  has  evidence  sufficient  to 
<;onvict  forty  of  the  union  men  now  in 
custody.  It  should  be  made  known  and 
used  without  delay. 

When  we  consider  the  history  of  this 
labor  war  in  Colorado,  however,  and  the 
origin  of  the  dispute  which  has  been  so 
.emphasized  by  this  crime,  and  also  the 


methods  used  by  the  Government  of 
Colorado  in  dealing  with  it,  we  cannot 
find  that  the  blame  for  all  the  disorder 
and  injustice  that  have  marked  the  con- 
troversy should  rest  exclusively  upon  one 
party  or  the  other.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  will  of  the  majority  in 
Colorado  has  been  thwarted  to  the  injury 
of  many  employed  in  the  industries  con- 
nected with  mining.  An  eight-hour  law 
was  passed  for  their  benefit.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  decided  that  it 
was  at  variance  with  the  Constitution. 
Whereupon  the  workmen  and  those  who 
agreed  with  them  undertook  to  amend 
the  Constitution,  and  were  successful. 
Their  amendment,  permitting  and  even 
requiring  the  enactment  of  an  eight-hour 
law,  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  nearly 
47,000,  a  large  one  in  a  State  where  the 
total  vote  for  President  in  1900  was  only 
220,000.  A  Legislature  pledged,  and  in 
duty  bound,  to  enact  a  law  in  accord  with 
the  amendment  was  elected.  It  did  not 
enact  one.  Various  explanations  are 
given.  One  of  them  is  that  the  desired 
legislation  was  prevented  by  a  lobby  in 
which  the  powerful  mining  and  smelting 
interests  of  Colorado  were  represented. 
We  do  not  assume  that  this  is  necessarily 
the  correct  one.  It  may  be.  At  all 
events,  the  law  required  by  the  amend- 
ment and  by  a  majority  of  47,000  voters 
was  not  passed.  The  workingmen  were 
cheated.  But,  of  course,  corruption  or 
stupidity  in  a  Legislature  is  no  excuse 
for  crimes  of  violence. 

Thereafter,  as  a  rule,  we  understand, 
the  eight-hour  day  prevailed  in  the 
mines,  but  was  not  accepted  in  the  smelt- 
ing works.  To  obtain  eight  hours  from 
the  smelters  a  strike  took  place ;  to  assist 
the  striking  employees  of  the  smelters  a 
strike  was  ordered  in  the  mines,  unwisely 
and  unjustly,  as  it  seems  to  us.  That 
was  in  August  last.  The  mine-owners, 
resenting  this  action  by  men  whose  de- 
mands they  had  granted,  and  naturally 
desiring  to  work  their  mines,  began  to 
employ  such  non-union  men  as  they 
could  find.  Two  weeks  ago  many  of 
them  had  all  they  could  use.  But  their 
success  excited  the  anger  of  the  union- 
ists on  strike.  Organized  mine-workers 
in  our  mountain  States  are  inclined  to 
use  force  without  scruple  to  accomplish 
their  ends,  when  they  are  in  difficulties. 
The  annals  of  Coeur  d'xA^lene  and  some 
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other  places  testify  to  that.    Certain  min-  Government    in   attempts   to   repress    it. 

ing-  camps  in  Colorado  have  recently  been  There  is  all  the  more  reason,  then,  for  the 

little  short  of  hells  on  earth  owing  to  this  use  of  legal  and  civilized  methods  in  the 

contest    of    desperate  strikers   with  the  work  of  repression  and  punishment.     A 

men   who  have   taken  their  places,  and  Government  that  relies   with  confidence 

with  the  employers  whom  they  deserted,  upon  the  support  of  a  vast  majority  of 

Nothing  else  can  account  for    the    ex-  the  governed  is  not  compelled  to  resort 

traordinary  attitude  of  the    other    resi-  to  proscription  and  the  methods  of  des- 

dents  of  these  towns  toward  the  union-  potism.   It  can  find  a  legal  remedy  for  vio- 

ists.     But  the  failure  of  the  Legislature  lence  and  crime   without  escorting  into 

to  enact  a  law  was  no  excuse  for  the  mis-  the  desert  a  hundred  men  who  are  sus- 

conduct  and  lawlessness  of  the  men  who  pected   of   misconduct   and   to   whom   a 

have  come  to  be  so  heartily  hated  by  their  hearing  has  been  denied.    The  exigencies 

fellow-citizens.      Those    who    were    ag-  of  the  situation  do  not  require  the  Com- 

grieved  should  have  sought  a  remedy  at  monwealth   to  vie   with   the   accused   in 

the  ballot-box  or  in  the  courts  or  by  other  promoting      injustice.       Wrong      doing 

methods  of  civilized  procedure.  should  be  sternly  repressed,  the  innocent 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  us  that  should    be    protected,    and    the    guilty 

there  has  been  much  in  the  action  of  the  should  be  made  to  pay  the  just  penalty 

State  authorities  which  is    at    variance  for  their  offenses,  but  the  work  should 

with  the  rules  of  civilization.    Force  has  be  done  decently  and  in  order, 
been  used  without  dignity  and  sometimes 
without  justice  or  decency.     The  use  of 

force  was  undoubtedly  required    but  it  The   Evolution   of  the    Home 
was  possible   so  to  employ  it   that  the 

course  of  the  authorities  would  inspire  When  Mrs.  Oilman  published  a  few 

and  deserve  the  respect  of  disinterested  months  ago  her  original  and  suggestive 

and    civilized    persons    in    other    States,  book  on  '*  The  Home  "  we  called  atten- 

The  acts  of  the  Governor  and  his  officers  tion  to  the  fact  that  it  was  much  stronger 

have  too  often  suggested  despotism  and  on  the  destructive  than  the  constructive 

tyranny.     We  have  been  accustomed  to  side.    Her  trenchant  wit  cut  away  much 

think  of  Colorado  as  a  State  in  which  in-  of ^  the  ivy  which  adorned  and  concealed 

telligence  and  a  due  regard  for  the  set-  this  time-honored  institution,  so  all  could 

tied  procedure  of  law  have  displaced  the  see  its  defects  considered  from  an  indus- 

lawlessness  of  the  frontier.    This  whole-  trial  and  economic  standpoint.    Its  incon- 

sale  herding  of  men  in  "  bull  pens,"  in  gruous    collocation    of    amateur    handi- 

many  instances  merely  on  suspicion,  this  crafts  certainly  looks  very  much  out  of 

deportation  of  citizens  without  a  hearing  date    in    comparison    with    the    efficient 

to  desolate  regions  in  adjoining  States —  methods  of  wholesale  production  to  be 

these  are  practices  of  which  a  proud  and  seen  now  almost  everywhere  else,  and  it 

intelligent     Commonwealth     should     be  is  obvious  that  the  process  which  has  been 

ashamed.      Does   Colorado   confess   that  for  a  hundred  years  taking  one  industry 

she  has  no  courts  in  which  these  75  or  after  another  from  the  home  to  the  fac- 

even  2CX)  suspected  men  can  be  tried?  tory  is  not  yet  at  an  end.     Undoubtedly 

And  the  local  organizations  of  citizens  in  the   future  many  of  those   functions 

that  are  assisting  in  these  deportations,  which  we  now  commonly  regard  as  es- 

that   have   in   the   recent  past   deported  sential   factors  of  "  the  home  "   will  be 

many  residents  without  the  aid  of  troops,  assumed  by  outside  agencies,  tho  as  to 

and  that  are  now  proscribing  any  man  the  rapidity  and   the   extent  of  such   a 

who  belongs  to  a  labor  union  in  any  in-  change  there  is  room  for  much  difference 

dustry — is  not  their  tyranny  as  great  as  of  opinion. 

that  of  the  miners*  union  itself?  But  it  is  one  thing  to  recognize  the 

Residents  of  Colorado  who  resent  the  inadequacies    and    defects    of   an    estab- 

criticism  to  which  the  State  has  been  sub-  lished  institution  and  quite  another  and 

iected    say    that    lawlessness    has    been  a  much  more  difficult  task  to  devise  a 

f.und  in  only  a  few  places  and  that  a  better.     Mrs.  Oilman,  unlike  too  many 

great  majority  of  the  people  uphold  the  reformers,   is   not,  however,   merely,   or 
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even  primarily,  an  iconoclast.     She  does  of  potential  energy  and  a  correct  ratio 

not  shirk  the  harder  edificatory  task,  and  of  fats,  proteids  and  carbohydrates  at  the 

she  responded   willingly   to   our   request  lowest  cost.     That  is,  it  represents   the 

that  she  outline  for  the  readers  of  The  best  results  attainable  by  the  application 

Independent  her  idea  of  a  practicable  of  such  principles  of  dietetic  science  as 

substitute     for     the     existing     menage^  are  yet  known  by  those  who  are  person- 

whose    deficiencies    she    has    so    sharply  ally  interested  in  its  success.     The  cooks 

pointed  out.     The  first  article  of  the  se-  were  expert  and  well  paid.    The  standard 

ries  appears  on  page  1359  of  this  num-  of    living    was    not    much    above    the 

ber.  grumbling  level.     To  fed  the  same  num- 

In  these  contributions  to  the  science  ber  of  men  the  expense  would  be  greater, 

of   domestic  economics   Mrs.   Oilman  is  The    restaiwant    gives    30,000    meals    a 

not  imagining  a  Utopia.    She  is  planning  month,  and  in   the   dormitory  there  are 

an  American  city  home,  not  a  castle  in  150  to  200  individuals,  so  the  conditions 

Spain.     The  model  city  block  as  she  de-  are  much  the  same  as  those  used  as  a 

scribes   it,   with    its   single   kitchen   and  basis  in  the  article. 

laundry,  its  courtyard  and  roof-garden,  The  cost  of  the  food  in  private  families 

its   creche  and  kindergarten,  is,   in   her  is    more    difficult    to    estimate.      From 

opinion,  a  practical  financial  proposition  casual    observation    of    some    50    cases, 

at  the  present  time,  under  prevailing  so-  where    the    income  is  under  $2,000,  we 

cial  conditions,  and  not    requiring    any  find  that  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials 

change  in  human  nature.  for    the   kitchen    is    between   $2.25    and 

It  is,  we  believe,  worthy  of  serious  $2.50.  The  woman  from  whom  we  ob- 
consideration,  and  we  propose  to  set  our  tained  the  figures  for  the  domitory  given 
readers  a  good  example  by  criticising  it  above  had  been  for  eight  years  the  house- 
seriously.  To  take  up  one  point,  where  keeper  and  buyer  for  a  private  family, 
it  seems  to  us  the  calculation  is  at  fault,  and  she  states  emphatically  that  there  is 
the  large  item  of  the  raw  materials  of  no  economy  in  buying,  cooking  and  serv- 
food  can  be,  according  to  Mrs.  Oilman,  ing  of  food  on  a  large  scale  over  the  ordi- 
reduced  from  $4  a  week  per  capita  to  $2  nary  household  methods.  Her  practical 
by  expert  buying  in  quantity.  Both  these  experience,  combined  with  her  study  as  a 
figures  are,  in  our  opinion,  altogether  too  professor  of  domestic  science,  gives  her 
low  and  their  ratio  is  incorrect.  opinion  a  considerable  value.     So  we  are 

We  happen  to  know  that  actual  cost  forced  to  conclude  that  $2  a  week  will 

of   uncooked    food   in    a   restaurant    for  not  buy  in  a  large  city  sufficient  food  to 

working  girls  in  this  city  averaged  very  satisfy  persons  used  to  the  standard  of 

nearly  $3  a  week.      The    buyer    was    a  life  implied  by  a  $5,000  income,  and  that 

woman   of   unusual   efficiency,   the   chef  it    is    not   proved   that   by    substituting 

higher  paid  than  in  Mrs.  Oilman's  esti-  wholesale   methods   for   *'  the   hopelessly 

mate,    and   both    exerted   themselves    to  extravagant  individual  buyer "  the  food 

keep  down  expenses  as  low  as  possible,  bill  could  be  "  easily  reduced  by  half  and 

The  restaurant  was  started  from  philan-  give  better  food."     Without  waiting  for 

thropic  motives  and  the  aim  was  merely  the  complete  community  home,  there  are 

to  pay  expenses,  which  it  barely   does,  many  who  would  be  glad  to  give  up  home 

The  food,  altho  much  superior  to  that  cooking  if  warm  and  well  cooked  meals 

sold  in  other  restaurants,  is,  of  course,  could  be  delivered  to  their  homes  at  a 

not  nearly  so  expensive  as  that  demanded  price  not  much  greater  than  they  now 

by  a  family,  such  as  that  assumed  in  the  pay,  but  tho  this  has  been  often  proposed 

article,  with  an  income  of  $5,000  a  year,  and  sometimes  undertaken,  it    has    not 

Let  us  take  another  example,  that  of  proved  successful. 

a  large  dormitory  in  connection  with  a  Obviously     the     challenging     of    this 

woman's  college  of  thi?  city.    Here  $4.50  single   item   in   Mrs.   Oilman's  estimates 

is  charged  for  board,  and  the  food  alone  does  not  affect  the  general  argument.    It 

costs  $3.50.     This  is  an  especially  inter-  is  too  attractive  a  scheme  to  be  dismissed 

esting  case,  for  the  institution  is  under  from  the  mind  without  an  effort  to  de- 

the  supervision  of  a  school  of  domestic  termine  what   features,  if  any,  are  im- 

science  and  the  dietary  carefully  studied  practicable  about  it,  and  how  they,  if  it 

to  secrre  the  largest  number  of  calories  is  possible,  may  be  eliminated. 
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TV.^    P^cfl^cc    Arr^  nineteenth  century  has  been,  as  the  Eng- 

Ihe    Restless   Age  j.^^^  statistician   Longstaff  remarks,  ''A 

An  eminently  practical  writer  of  the  phenomenon    absolutely    unique    in    his- 

first  Christian  century  once  suggested  to  tory."     Industrial   evolution,   which   has 

a  friend  of  his    that  it  was  not   worth  made  it  possible   for  a   relatively   small 

while  to  kick  against  the  pricks.     This  part  of  the  population  to  supply  food  and 

bit  of  philosophy  is  accepted  by  prac-  raw  material  to  a  relatively  large  part, 

tical  men  wherever  we  find  them.     They  has  stimulated  the  growth  of  great  cities 

realize   that   some   things   in   this   queer  and   manufacturing  towns.      Steam  and 

world  of  ours  have  to  be  taken  as  they  electricity  have  made  possible  a  mobility 

are,  and  they  lose  patience  with  the  too  of  human  beings  and  a  development  of 

visionary  reformer,  who  fails  to  distin-  communication    among    them     not    less 

guish  between  the  possible  and  the  im-  amazing  than  the  growth  of  population 

possible.  itself. 

A  recent  critic  of  present  social  con-  Now,  mobility  and  communication  arc 
ditions  has  been  complaining  that  this  is  necessarily  disintegrating.  In  modern 
a  "  restless  "  age.  He  says  that  men,  and  society  they  are  combined  with  a  multi- 
women,  too,  go  wandering  to  and  fro.  plication  of  opportunities.  One  imme- 
No  one  is  satisfied  to  "  stay  put "  in  that  diate  consequence  is  that  while  great  ur- 
"  station  in  life  "  to  which  he  was  born,  ban  aggregations  of  population  contin- 
Every  one  seeks  larger  opportunities,  or,  ually  grow  larger,  the  individuals  com- 
at  any  rate,  new  ones.  Humdrum  oc-  posing  them  are  continually  arriving  and 
cupations  have  become  irksome.  The  departing.  Like  the  throng  at  a  World's 
boys  leave  the  farm ;  the  girls  must  go  to  Fair,  which  remains  from  day  to  day 
college ;  women  graduates  must  plunge  a  throng,  tho  its  individuals  come  and 
into  settlement  work  and  elevate  the  go,  the  modern  city  is  a  total  of  ever 
slums.    Instead  of  marrying  and  bearing  shifting  elements. 

children  they  must  become  nurses,  teach-        It    follow^s    that    each    individual    is 

ers,  doctors,   or  "  club  women."     They  brought  into  touch  directly  or  indirectly 

want  "  rights,"  and  a  vote.  Moving  from  with  thousands  of  other  individuals  and 

place  to  place,  in  search  of  better  busi-  with    a    myriad    disturbing    influences, 

ness  chances,  or  social  position,  or  ex-  That  he  should  be  "  restless  "  is  inevit- 

citement,  married  couples  no  longer  care  able.     That  he   should  be  contented   is 

to  be  bothered  with  children.     Children  impossible.     The  rural  household  a  hun- 

are  a  care ;  they  get  in  the  way,  and  they  dred  years  ago  was  contented,  because  it 

cost  a  great  deal  of  money.     All  social  had  to  be.    Its  acquaintances  composed  a 

relations,    including   marriage,   are   dis-  narrow  circle  rarely  penetrated  by  the 

integrating.     All  the  good  old  standards  "  outsider."     News  of  the  wider  world 

are  forgotten.  reached  it  tardily,  as  faint  echoes  from 

There  is  some  truth  in  all  this  grum-  a  distance.    All  social  relations  remained 

bling,  and  some  of  the  facts  are  regretta-  stable  because  they  were  untouched  by 

ble,  but  the  indictment,  as  a  whole,  is  disrupting  forces. 

undiscriminating.     The  new   conditions        We  live,  then,  in  a  "  restless  "  age  be- 

are   not   all   to   be   deplored,   and   some  cause  of  mobility,  of  communication,  of 

things  that  we   do   not  like   cannot  be  infinitely  varied  opportunity,  of  contact 

helped.     It  is  wiser  to  try  patiently  to  of  mind  with  mind.     These  conditions 

work  out  the  new  ethics  of  the  new  so-  have  come  to  stay.    We  shall  not  go  back 

cial  order  than  to  tear  our  shoes  against  to  the  age  of  the  narrow  and  sheltered 

the  pricks.  life,    of   humdrum    and    stupidity.      Ef- 

This  is  a  "  restless  "  age,  and  why  ?  forts  to  create  social  stability  in  the  sense 

Because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  an  age  in  of  unchanging  individual   relations  are 

which  a  marvelous  economic  prosperity  foredoomed  to  fail.  All  that  we  can  hope 

has  created  an  astounding  concentration  to  accomplish  is  to  convert  mere  rest- 

of   population.      Altho    birth    rates   are  lessness  into  systematized  and  progres- 

diminishing     throughout     the     civilized  sive  activity. 

world,  the  death  rates  are  falling  even        And  this  is  possible  because  the  hu- 

more  rapidly,  and  the  multiplication  of  man  mind  has  a  power  to  choose.    New 

human  beings  since  the  beginning  of  the  impressions,  new  opportunities,  happily 
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do  create  dissatisfaction  with  conditions 
that  admit  of  being  bettered.  It  does  not 
follow  that  we  must  yield  to  every  new 
suggestion.  The  modern  man  must  learn 
to  compare  and  to  discriminate.  He 
must  discover  that  while  he  is  no  longer 
bound  to  ''  stay  put  "  while  the  world 
moves  on  or  to  be  contented  where  im- 
provement is  possible,  he  is  bound  to 
change  for  the  better  and  not  for  the 
mere  sake  of  change. 

All  this  means  that  the  world  to-day 
calls  for  a  new  moral  education.  The 
injunction  to  refrain  from  this  and  from 
that  no  longer  serves  its  purpose.  In  a 
society  where  every  influence  impels  to 
experimental  action  the  voice  that  mere- 
ly says,  "  Thou  shalt  not,"  falls  on  un- 
heeding ears.  The  moral  education  that 
would  avail  must  set  up  ideals  of  attain- 
ment. It  must  picture  forth  a  life  ap- 
pealing to  reason  and  all  the  higher  senti- 
ments of  the  soul,  and  must  help  reason- 
able men  and  women  to  choose  those 
courses  that  lead  to  its  realization. 

The  Utilization  of  Suicides 

June  is  the  favorite  month  for  sui- 
cides, and,  therefore,  the  most  suitable 
time  for  the  discussion  of  this  growing 
evil,  which  the  forces  of  governmental 
and  ecclesiastical  laws  and  of  public  op- 
probrium have  not  availed  to  check.  All 
such  prohibitive  and  deterrent  measures 
should  be  continued  and  strengthened, 
but  since  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
they  will  be  any  more  successful  in  the 
immediate  future  than  they  have  been  in 
the  recent  past  it  is  well  to  consider  if 
there  is  not  some  way  in  which  the  dis- 
position to  suicide  can  be  utilized  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community. 

As  it  is  now  the  annual  loss  to  the 
country  from  this  cause  is  appalling. 
Without  attempting  to  calculate  the  in- 
calculable injury  to  the  feelings  of  rela- 
tives and  friends  and  the  indirect  injury 
to  society,  it  is  sufficient  to  realize  that 
according  to  the  ordinary  valuation  of 
a  human  life  established  by  railroads  and 
courts,  that  of  $5,000,  the  direct  mone- 
tary loss  from  the  8,597  suicides  in  1903 
is  nearly  $43,000,000.  This  is,  of  course, 
too  low,  since  many  suicides  are  not  re- 
ported to  the  papers  or  pass  as  accidents, 
since   both   the   victim   and   his    friends 


usually  prefer  to  give  the  death  that 
appearance  whenever  possible. 

Now,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a 
man  contemplating  suicide  would  be  de- 
terred by  the  consideration  that  the  com- 
munity which  has  reared  and  educated 
him  has  a  right  to  his  life  services,  but 
there  must  be  many,  determined  to  die, 
who  would  prefer  a  useful  and  glorious 
death  to  a  useless  and  disgraceful  one. 
Why  not,  then,  call  to  the  attention  of 
those  contemplating  suicide  the  many 
ways  by  which  they  can  accomplish  their 
purpose  to  the  advantage  of  their  fellow 
men  ?  A  suicide  is  commonly  considered 
something  of  a  coward,  but  by  a  very 
slight  change  in  the  manner  of  his  death 
he  would  be  accounted  a  hero.  Surely 
an  actor  would  prefer  to  leave  the  stage 
with  the  sound  of  applause,  instead  of 
hisses,  ringing  in  his  ears. 

Such  ways  are  so  numerous  and  ob- 
vious that  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  few  of  them  as  examples. 
The  most  familiar  is  service  in  war.  The 
present  conflict  in  Manchuria  makes 
more  apparent  than  ever  before  the  im- 
mense value  to  a  nation  of  men  who  are 
literally  fearless.  The  ordinary  soldier, 
regular  or  volunteer,  however  brave  and 
patriotic  he  may  be,  has  a  natural  prefer- 
ence to  spend  his  pension  himself  rather 
than  to  have  it  endow  his  widow ;  so,  while 
he  will  obey  orders,  he  is  unwilling  to 
take  unnecessary  risks.  Think  what  a 
commander  could  do  in  the  way  of  man- 
ning submarines,  placing  mines,  blocking 
harbors,  dropping  bombs  upon  the 
enemy  from  balloons,  and  dynamiting 
fortifications  if  he  had  at  his  dis- 
posal a  company  of  men  really 
anxious  to  sacrifice  themselves.  There 
are  emergencies  when  one  such  man 
is  equal  to  a  thousand  common  sol- 
diers; so  if  the  United  States  possessed 
a  hundred  of  them  it  would  double  the 
efficiency  of  its  present  maximum  army 
of  100,000  at  no  additional  expense.  This 
would  be  possible  if  only  one  out  of  a 
hundred  of  those  determined  to  commit 
suicide  could  be  induced  to  join  such  a 
company.  Such  a  Morituri  Corps,  com- 
posed of  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  would 
naturally  enjoy  the  highest  honors  dur- 
ing life,  and  afterward  rank  with  such 
immortals  as  Arnold  von  Winkelried, 
Horatius  Codes,  and  Leonidas.  Curtius 
may  have  been  a  very  ordinary  man,  but 
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by  his  willingness  to  throw  himself  into 
the  gulf  which  yawned  in  the  Forum  he 
became  the  greatest  treasure  Rome  pos- 
sessed. 

Peace  has  need  of  more  such  heroes 
than  war.  It  is  a  shame  to  send  a  man 
who  loves  life  and  has  a  family  to  dis- 
arm a  maniac  running  amuck,  or  to  carry 
explosives  from  a  burning  building,  when 
a  few  blocks  away  a  man  tired  of  life  is 
holding  a  pistol  to  his  head.  It  would  be 
merely  common  sense  to  have  attached 
to  each  police  station  and  fire  department 
a  few  men  for  extra  hazardous  service — 
men  whose  conscience  revolts  against 
self-slaughter,  but  who,  nevertheless,  are 
in  such  desperation  that  they  will  violate 
their  own  moral  law  and  that  of  the  com- 
munity because  they  know  of  no  other 
way  of  meeting  death. 

The  arts  and  manufactures  are 
necessarily  carried  on  with  loss  of  lives, 
and  as  far  as  possible  there  should  be 
willing  sacrifices.  Pure  and  applied 
science  would  be  rapidly  advanced  if  men 
tired  of  life  would  volunteer  in  its  serv- 
ice. Aeronautics  will  only  become  prac- 
ticable at  the  cost  of  hundreds  of  lives. 
There  are  undoubtedly  some  among  the 
thousands  of  new  compounds  invented 
every  year  by  chemists  which  would  be 
of  value  as  medicines  if  they  could  be 
tested.  The  knowledge  that  mosquitoes 
carry  the  germs  of  malaria  and  yellow 
fever,  gained  by  the  willing  sacrifice  of 
a  few  lives,  has  saved  hundreds  in  the 
past  few  years.  There  are  many  ex- 
plosives known  which  would  be  useful  if 
the  method  of  their  safe  preparation  and 
preservation  were  worked  out.  Inocu- 
lation with  new  antitoxins  and  difficult 
surgical  operations  can  now  be  tried  only 
on  animals,  with  uncertain  results,  or  on 
patients  so  far  gone  with  the  disease  that 
recovery  is  practically  impossible.  In 
exploration  in  the  tropics  and  at  the  poles 
a  few  absolutely  intrepid  and  desperate 
men  could  accomplish  marvels. 

It  may  be  objected  that  suicides  are  so 
cowardly  or  unreasonable  that  they 
would  not  volunteer  for  such  social  serv- 
ice, but  this  is  not  so  certain  as  some  may 
think.  Only  one-tenth  of  the  suicide's 
are  reported  as  due  to  insanity,  and  the 
cowardice  in  some  cases  is  of  as  peculiar 
a  nature  as  that  Maupassant  analyzes  in 
his  story  of  "  The  Coward,"  who  shot 
himself  because  he  was  afraid  of  being 


killed  in  a  duel.  A  man  who  is  afflicted 
with  an  incurable  disease  might  welcome 
a  painless  surgical  operation  which 
would  shorten  his  life.  The  desperate 
lover  should  remember  that  nothing 
would  make  his  disdainful  inamorata 
feel  so  repentant  in  after  years  as  to 
compare  her  prosaic  and  unheroic  hus- 
band with  the  world-renowned  hero  and 
savior  of  his  country  whom  she  once 
contemptuously  rejected. 

Most  suicides  are  probably  due  to  dis- 
grace or  too  little  appreciation ;  the  loss 
of  one's  self-esteem  through  the  discov- 
ery of  the  lack  of  esteem  on  the  part  of 
others.  The  victim  is  led  by  the  sense  of 
a  wounded  reputation  to  the  belief,  not 
altogether  false,  that  his  life  is  forfeit  to 
the  community  through  his  fault  or 
crime.  Now  a  man  whose  life  is  a  fail- 
ure who  has  committed  an  offense  against 
society,  for  which  he  cannot  make  rep- 
aration, should  have  a  chance  to  give  his 
life  to  society,  just  as  the  man  who  has 
failed  in  business  goes  into  voluntary 
bankruptcy  and  puts  his  property  into 
the  hands  of  the  court,  so  by  a  useful 
instead  of  a  useless  self-sacrifice  passes 
from  dishonor  to  honor.  Finally,  to 
those  who  would  commit  suicide  because 
they  are  out  of  work  or  in  financial  em- 
barrassment the  proposed  plan  would  be 
welcome,  because  they  would  receive  at 
once  a  life  support  for  themselves  and 
families  and  enough  to  satisfy  their 
creditors;  provision  being  made  for  this 
from  the  Carnegie  hero  fund  or  public 
appropriation. 

To  place  one's  life  at  the  service  of  the 
State  would  not  necessarily  mean  the  loss 
of  it.  Just  as  in  the  days  of  duelling  a  man 
who  exposed  himself  to  the  shot  of  his 
adversary  was  held  to  have  fully  satis- 
fied "  the  code  of  honor,"  so  a  man  who 
volunteered  for  the  death  service  might 
after  he  had  performed  some  important 
feat  of  daring,  or  after  a  few  years  dur- 
ing which  he  held  himself  ready  to  run 
any  risks,  be  honorably  discharged  and 
return  to  ordinary  life,  his  wounded 
vanity  healed,  or  the  penalty  of  his  crime 
paid. 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  this  the 
State  does  not  become  an  accomplice  or 
beneficiary  of  crime,  nor  is  it  deriving  a 
benefit  from  an  evil  which  cannot  be 
checked,  such  as  using  the  revenue  from 
liquor  licenses  for  the  support  of  schools. 
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It  is,  on  the  contrary,  offering  to  the  in-  Mr.  Cleveland's  expression  on  a  memo- 
dividual  contemplating  suicide  an  oppor-  rable  occasion,  "  It  is  a  condition  and  not 
tunity  by  which  he  can  substitute  a  good  a  theory  which  confronts  us,"  and,  de- 
deed  for  a  crime,  for  to  sacrifice  one's  dining  to  discuss  the  comparative  merits 
life  for  the  benefit  of  others  is  regarded  of  free  trade  and  protection,  pointed  to 
as  a  heroic  and  virtuous  act.  Instead  of  the  alarm  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
lying  in  a  felon's  grave,  he  will  rest  be-  concerning  a  probable  business  dep'res- 
neath  a  Thorwaldsen  lion.  sion  in  this  country  in  the  near  future. 

^  It  is  chiefly  to  forestall,  therefore,  the 

Canada's    Anti-American    Tariff  dumping  of  goods  caused  by  such  de- 

pressions  or  gluts  of  our  market  that  Mr. 

Intentions  Fielding  asks  the  support  of  Parliament. 

The  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  the  Cana-  It  is  a  measure  for  special  occasions,  a 

dian  Minister  of  Finance,  made  a  notable  sword  hanging  by  a  thread,  and  designed 

budget  speech  last  week,  in  which  he  pro-  to    fall    upon    American    dumpers    and 

posed    certain    tariff    changes    that    are  Canadian    importers    in    collusion    with 

worthy  the  attention    of    our  Congress  them  whenever  the  Dominion  Minister  of 

and  people.     Some  of  these  changes  are  Customs  or  his  officers  are  satisfied  that 

to  be  enacted  into  law  during  the  present  the  actual  selling  price  of  goods  is  less 

Parliament,  and  the  others  are  to  be  the  than  the  fair  market  value.     This  value, 

basis   of  a  general  revision   and   recon-  as  already  intimated,  will  be  fixed  by  the 

struction    of    the    Canadian    tariff    next  Canadian  authorities  on  their  investiga- 

year.      Among    the    immediate    changes  tion  of  the  actual  selling  price   in  this 

recommended  are  a  special  duty  to  be  im-  country.    Judging  by  the  articles  already 

posed    upon    goods    ''  dumped  "    on    the  selected,  Mr.  Fielding's  measure  is  aimed 

Canadian  market,  the  duty  being  the  dif-  at  our  trust-made  goods,  especially  iron 

ference  between  the  '*  slaughter  "  price  and  steel  products.    The  discretion  of  the 

and  the  fair  value  of  the  goods  in  the  Candian  officials  is,  however,  limited  in 

market  of  export.     This  is  the  threat  of  these  cases  to  the  imposition  of  15  per 

a  tariff  blow  to  the  United  States ;  but  cent,    ad   valorem,    since    the    Dominion 

even  the  British  preference  does  not  es-  Government    already    pays    a    bounty ; 

cape,  an  increased  duty  being  proposed  while  in  other  cases  the  limit  of  the  special 

for     certain     articles,     chiefly     woolens,  duty  is  50  per  cent,  of  the  present  duty, 

which  come  in  under  that  preference  to  From  these  facts  it  is  evident  that,  not- 

the  injury  of  the  Canadian  manufacturer,  withstanding    some    reductions    for    the 

although  this  increase  is  largely  offset  by  benefit    of    the  Canadian  consumer,  the 

a  decreased  duty  on  other  articles.  general  effect  of  the  foreshadowed  legis- 

The  more  remote  changes  to  follow  lation  will  be  protective,  and  that  it  is 
a  thorough  tariff  investigation  by  the  this  country  against  which  new  tariff  de- 
Government  are  a  maximum  general  tar-  fenses  are  chiefly  to  be  erected, 
iff  applied  to  countries  whose  trade  pol-  We  take  this  to  be  a  final  confession, 
icy  is  hostile  to  Canada ;  a  minimum  gen-  made,  too,  by  the  Canadian  political 
eral  tariff  for  countries  whose  policy  is  party  at  one  time  pledged  to  secure  a 
more  liberal,  and  the  continuance  of  the  measure  of  reciprocity  with  the  United 
British  preference.  It  may  be  said  with  States,  that  no  such  measure  is  to  be 
good  reason  that  all  these  recommenda-  hoped  for  from  Washington.  More  than 
tions  are  likely  to  become  law,  as  times  that,  it  indicates  that  both  the  political 
in  Canada  are  prosperous  and  the  Liberal  parties  across  the  border  are  approaching 
Government  has  a  sufficient  majority  be-  something  like  an  agreement  for  a  higher 
hind  it.  Moreover,  the  opposition  of  the  tariff.  Our  denial  of  reciprocity,  to- 
Conservatives  will  be  largely  anticipated  gether  with  Canadian  interest  in  Mr. 
by  the  proposed  legislation,  as  tariff  hos-  Chamberlain's  scheme  and  the  spirit  that 
tility  to  the  United  States  has  been  one  prompted  the  surtax  against  Germany, 
of  their  party  shibboleths  for  a  quarter  bids  fair  to  make  the  Dominion  a  thor- 
of  a  century.  oughly  protective  country.    The  German 

Tho  Mr.  Fielding  did  not  once  men-  surtax  is,  in  fact,  the    beginning    of    a 

tion  the  United  States  in  that  part  of  his  maximum  general  tariff,  as  Mr.  Fielding 

speech   relating  to  dumping,  he  quoted  intimated ;    and    as  all  highly  protective 
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countries  will  be  affected  by  it,  their 
diminished  exports  to  Canada  will  cause 
increased  British  exports  under  the  pref- 
erence. 

It  is  eminently  worth  the  while  of  our 
protectionist  Senators  to  consider 
whether  Canada  ought  not,  on  exception- 
al grounds,  to  be  given  some  measure 
of  reciprocity,  otherwise  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  exports  across  the  north- 
ern border  will  certainly  be  interfered 
with.  This  growth  in  recent  years  has 
been  remarkable,  having  already  reached 
more  than  $i25,ooo,(X)0  annually,  and 
winning  its  way  in  the  teeth  of  the  Brit- 
ish preference.  If  Canadian  reciprocity 
is  ever  to  become  a  fact,  now  is  the  time, 
before  our  neighbors  are  committed  to 
a  policy  leading  them  away  from,  instead 
of  binding  them  closer  to,  the  economic 
unity  of  their  own  continent.  They  want 
a  regular  and  secure  trade  with  us  on 
fairer  terms,  to  offset  the  heavy  balance 
of  more  than  seventy  millions  against 
them.  They  do  not  object  to  the  dump- 
ing of  our  trust-made  goods  on  account 
of  their  cheapness,  but  on  account  of  the 
weapon  which  it  puts  into  the  power  of 
the  trusts.  Mr.  Fielding  stated  this  very 
clearly  when  he  said  that  if  the  trusts  and 
combines  would  bind  themselves  to  sup- 
ply Canada  with  their  goods  at  lowest 
prices  for  the  next  fifty  years,  it  would 
at  present  be  wise  for  the  Dominion  to 
close  up  certain  industries  and  turn  the 
people  to  other  branches ;  but  the  fear  is 
that,  with  the  crushing  out  of  Canadian 
competition  by  excessively  cheap  goods 
sold  for  that  purpose,  the  end  of  cheap- 
ness would  come  and  the  beginning  of 
dearness  would  be  at  hand.  Will  the 
protectionist  Senators  at  Washington 
pay  any  more  attention  to  this  latest  re- 
sult of  their  attitude  than  they  have  to 
the  arguments  and  protests  in  behalf  of 
all  the  reciprocity  treaties  they  have  nulli- 
fied since  the  McKinley  bill  was  passed? 
We  fear  not ;  but  it  is  clear  that  Canada, 
with  whom  our  most  historic  experiment 
in  reciprocity  has  already  been  made,  will 
not  incline  that  way  again  unless  we  take 
the  initiative. 

New  Sayings      J.^^  "ew  sayings  of  Jesus 

of  Jesus  discovered    at    Oxyrhyn- 

chus,  near  where  the  Logia 

of  1897  were  found,  have  just  been  pub- 


lished by  the  Oxford  University  Press 
(American  Branch,  New  York),  together 
with  a  fragment  of  a  lost  Gospel.  The 
little  volume  contains  a  facsimile  of  the 
])apyrus,  transcriptions  and  translations, 
with  a  critical  commentary  by  Bernard 
1  *.  Grenfell,  Lucy  W.  Drexel  and  Arthur 
S.  Hunt.  The  editors  regard  these  frag- 
ments as  of  the  same  early  date  as  the 
other  Logia,  and  as  originating  in  the 
first  century.  What  is  of  greatest  inter- 
est from  a  critical  point  of  view  is  that 
we  have  in  this  new  find  what  seems  to 
be  an  introduction  to  the  whole  collec- 
tion in  these  words : 

"These  are  the  (wonderful?)  words  which 
Jesus  the  living  (Lord)  spoke  to  ...  . 
and  Thomas,  and  he  said  unto  (them).  Every 
one  that  hearkens  to  these  words  shall  never 
taste  of  death." 

There  are  five  other  sayings,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  longest  and  most  im- 
portant : 

"Jesus  saith  (Ye  ask?  Who  are  those)  that 
draw  us  (to  the  Kingdom,  if)  the  Kingdom  is 
in  Heaven?  .  .  .  the  fowds  of  the  air,  and 
all  beasts  that  are  under  the  earth  or  upon  the 
earth,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea  (these  are  they 
which  draw)  you^  and  the  Kingdom  of  Heavei? 
is  within  you;  and  whoever  shall  know  himself 
shall  find  it.  (Strive  therefore?)  to  know 
yourselves,  and  ye  shall  be  aware  that  ye  are 
the  sons  of  the  (almighty?)  Father;  (and?) 
ye  shall  know  that  ye  are  in  (the  city  of  God?), 
and  ye  are  (the  city?)."  , 

The  editors  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  these  sayings  indicate  that  the  mys- 
tical and  speculative  element  may  have 
been  more  general  and  less  peculiarly 
Johannine  than  has  hitherto  been  taken 
for  granted.  The  fragment  of  a  Gospel 
is  apparently  a  third  century  manuscript 
and  is  closely  connected  with  the  Gos- 
pel according  to  the  Egyptians  and  that 
used  by  the  author  of  the  Second  Epistle 
of  Clement,  as  is  shown  by  this  remark- 
able passage: 

"  His  disciples  say  unto  him,  When  wilt 
thou  be  manifest  to  us,  and  when  shall  we  see 
thee?  He  saith,  When  ye  shall  be  stripped  and 
not  be  ashamed." 

iv/T,   v^       i-  The    State    of    Pennsvl- 

Mr.  Knox    Goes  .      ,  ,  ^ 

4.^  4.^,0  Q      *        vania  deserves  to  be  con- 
to  the  Senate  ,         ,  , 

gratulated  upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Knox  to  the  Senate. 
If  it  be  true  that  he  was  not  the  choice  of 
the  Republican  leaders  in  the  Western 
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counties,  then  their  faihire  to  perceive 
the  expediency  of  supporting  so  excellent 
a  candidate  is  to  their  discredit.  His 
equipment  in  ability,  character  and 
knowledge  of  public  affairs  is  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Of  course,  it  seems 
curious  to  some  that  his  appointment 
vshould  have  been  promoted,  if  not  indeed 
procured,  by  the  conferences  of  half-a- 
dozen  men,  the  most  prominent  of  whom 
is  a  Democrat,  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  vacancy  was  to  be  filled  by 
appointment,  not  by  election ;  that  the 
Governor  was  to  be  advised ;  that  a  few 
men  of  dominating  influence  are  accus- 
tomed to  control  the  course  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  that 
Mr.  Cassatt,  as  representing  the  large 
interests  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  may  approach  a  question  of 
this  character  in  a  non-partisan  frame 
of  mind.  His  interest  and  that  of  his 
company  is  manifested  with  respect  to 
the  Senatorial  office,  and  not  with  re- 
gard to  the  partisan  affiliations  of  the 
incumbent  of  it.  Incidentally,  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Prick  stands  for  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration, and  is  associated  with  Mr. 
Rockefeller;  also,  that  Mr.  Cassatt's 
company  would  probably  be  one  of  the 
defendants  if  the  Department  of  Justice 
should  prosecute  what  is  called  the  Coal 
Trust;  but  Mr.  Knox  is  not  a  man  who 
could  be  induced  tp  make  a  bargain  with 
interests  which  his  official  duty  might 
require  him  to  attack  in  the  courts,  and 
his  withdrawal  from  the  Cabinet  cannot 
prevent  the  enforcement  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy,  of  which,  he  says,  he  has 
been  no  more  than  an  exponent.  The  en- 
forcement of  the  Anti-Trust  laws  will 
rest  with  Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  it  has  in  the 
past.  It  is  amusing  to  see  Democratic 
statesmen  and  journals  that  were  recently 
asserting  that  Mr.  Knox  was  a  friend  of 
the  Trusts  and  that  he  intended  to  begin 
no  more  prosecutions,  now  saying  that 
the  Trusts  have  taken  him  out  of  the 
Cabinet  to  prevent  him  from  suing  them. 
We  remember  that  Mr.  Knox  planned 
and  suggested  to  the  House  a  bill  of  con- 
siderable importance,  imposing  a  denial 
of  transportation  facilities  as  a  penalty 
to  be  paid  by  manufacturing  combina- 
tions for  violating  the  Anti-Trust  law. 
It  was  accepted  by  the  House,  but  ig- 
nored by  the  Senate.  In  his  new  office 
he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  insist  upon 


a  consideration  of  this  bill,  the  enact- 
ment of  which  would  not  please  the  gen- 
tlemen  who   procured   his   appointment. 

The  Perdicaris       ^Ome   people  who  OUght 
p.  to  have  more  mtelligence 

are  drawing  an  invidious 
contrast  between  the  way  our  Govern- 
ment sought  the  release  of  Miss  Stone 
and  the  way  it  exerts  itself  for  Mr.  Per- 
dicaris. The  cases  are  alike  in  the  bare 
fact  that  both  were  forcibly  abducted. 
Miss  Stone  was  captured  by  emissaries 
of  the  Macedonian  insurgents,  who  asked 
nothing  but  money  for  her  ransom  with 
which  to  fight  Turkey.  The  ransom  had 
to  be  paid,  as  it  will  have  to  be  paid  for 
Mr.  Perdicaris.  Our  Government  used 
all  needful  pressure  upon  Turkey,  which 
Power  was  anxious  enough  to  punish  her 
insurgent  enemies.  There  was  no  lack 
of  activity,  but  long  delay,  because,  we 
venture  to  say,  of  blunders  of  our  own 
agents,  who  were,  indeed,  too  active ;  but 
at  last  the  ransom  was  paid  and  Miss 
Stone  was  released.  But  in  this  case  the 
rebel  chief  Raisouli  is  not  satisfied  with 
ransom,  but  demands  pardon  for  his  re- 
bellion, the  guaranty  of  England  and 
the  United  States  for  his  protection,  the 
recognition  of  his  authority,  and  the  re- 
moval of  governors  who  are  his  enemies. 
All  this  we  cannot  grant  or  uphold,  even 
if  an  American  citizen  should  be  killed. 
Nor  does  our  Government  now,  any 
more  than  then,  propose  to  pay  the  ran- 
som— that  may  be  raised  as  it  may  by 
Mr.  Perdicaris  or  the  Moroccan  Govern- 
ment, and  it  is  none  of  our  business  what 
concessions  the  Sultan  may  make  to  the 
rebel  chief;  we  only  ask  that  he  secure 
the  release  of  Mr.  Perdicaris,  while  the 
English  Government  does  precisely  the 
same  for  his  companion.  Our  Govern- 
ment took  just  as  earnest  pains  to  free 
Miss  Stone  as  it  does  now  to  free  the 
present  prisoner,  and  there  is  no  occasion 
for  criticism. 

We  regret  that  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh, 
of  Philadelphia,  has  found  it  necessary 
to  discontinue  the  publication  of  his 
weekly  paper,  City  and  State.  It  has 
done  good  service  for  municipal  reform. 
Mr.  Welsh  asked  for  contributions  to  an 
endowment  fund  of  $100,000,  but  the 
money  was  not  forthcoming. 


Financial 


Crops  and  Trade 

We  are  now  getting  the  first  of  the 
official  crop  reports,  and  they  are  of  an 
encouraging  character.     Good  crops  are 
especially  needed  this  year,  to  counter- 
act a  decliniing  tendency  in  the  manufac- 
turing   industries.      The    Government's 
cotton  report  points  to  a  very  heavy  yield, 
showing  an  increase  of  9.8  per  cent,  (or 
nearly  3,000,000  acres)  in  acreage,  while 
the   average   condition   of   the   growing 
plant  is  83,  against  only  74  at  the  corre- 
sponding   date    last    year.      It    is    quite 
probable  that  this  is  an  underestimate  of 
the  increase  of  area,  for  one  of  the  un- 
official authorities  has  made  an  inquiry 
that  leads   it  to   report  an   addition   of 
1 1.6  per  cent.     At   all   events,   barring 
extraordinary   injury,   the   crop   will   be 
a  large  one  and  may  be  the  largest  ever 
harvested.     Naturally,  the  price  of  cot- 
ton has  recently  declined.     Lower  prices 
now,  with  prices  still  lowv^r  expected  in 
the   future,   have   encouraged   manufac- 
turers and  prevented  a  further  reduction 
of  wages  in  the  Fall  River  mills.     At 
reasonable  prices    the  planters,  enriched 
by  their  sales  of  the  last  crop  at  very 
high   rates,  will   have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of,  while  mill  hands  will  gain  some- 
thing. 

The  Government's  wheat  report,  pub- 
lished on  the  loth,  indicates  a  crop  of 
657,021,000  bushels,  against  637,821,000 
harvested  last  year,  and  an  average  of 
625,000,000  for  the  last  five  years.  Altho 
the  condition  of  winter  wheat  {^7-7^ 
against  82.2  last  year  at  the  correspond- 
ing date)  leaves  something  to  be  de- 
sired, and  the  area  of  that  part  of  the 
entire  crop  has  been  reduced  by  5,000,- 
000  acres,  spring  wheat,  with  nearly  the 
same  area  as  that  of  last  year,  is  in  fine 
condition  (93.4),  and  may  show  a  yield 
larger  than  last  year's  by  50,000,000 
bushels.  A  great  crop  of  oats  is  prom- 
ised, exceeding  that  of  1903  by  more  than 
100,000,000  bushels;  rye  may  fall  a  little 
below  the  last  harvest,  but  the  report 
indicates  that  8>^  per  cent,  will  be  added 
to  the  barley  crop.  A  good  yield  of  cereals 
should  stimulate  our  export  trade  in 
them,  which  has  sharply  declined,  owing 
chiefly  to  competition  from  Argentina 
and  other  comparatively  new  fields  of 
production. 


Consumptive    demand    for    manufac- 
tured  goods    has   been   checked   by   the 
maintenance  of  high  prices,  which  tend 
to  keep  up  the  cost  of  living,  while  many 
consumers'  power  to  buy  has  been  im- 
paired.    For  example,  one  of  the  trade 
authorities   says :   *'  List  prices   for   iron 
and  steel  products  are  maintained  in  most 
cases,    mainly    because    of    agreements 
rather  than  the  support  of  consumption. 
Demand  is  extremely  Hmited."    In  many 
instances  the  prices  maintained  by  agree- 
ments, pools,  or  Trusts  could  be  reduced 
without    compelling    any    reduction    of 
wages ;  in  other  cases,  a  lower  level  can 
be  reached  only  by  reducing  both.     Un- 
reasonable   prices    must    fall     if    some 
classes  of  goods  are  to  be  marketed  in 
satisfactory  quantities. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany's report  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing on  the  30th  inst.  shows  that  the 
surplus  on  that  date  will  be  $14,928,637, 
against  $14,588,205  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding quat-ter. 

.  . .  .Albert  B.  Pitkin  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Company,  to  succeed  the  late  Samuel  R. 
Callaway.  Mr.  Pitkin  has  been  Vice- 
President,  and  was  formerly  general 
manager  of  the  Schenectady  Locomotive 
Works. 

.  . .  .The  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  of 
which  William  H.  S.  Wood  is  Presi- 
dent, has  a  new  feature  in  its  business 
w^hich  is  growing  in  popularity,  by 
vvrhich  people  living  at  a  distance  can 
become  depositors.  A  person,  by 
sending  registered  letters,  money  or- 
ders, or  drafts,  from  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  can  become  a  depositor 
as  easily  as  if  the  person  lived  in  New 
York  City.  A  little  pamphlet  giving 
full  particulars  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  the  bank.  The  Bowery  Sav- 
ings Bank  was  chartered  in  1834,  and 
has  more  than  140,000  depositors. 

....  Samuel  S.  Campbell  has  been 
elected  Cashier  of  the  Merchants'  Nation- 
al Bank  in  place  of  William  B.  T.  Keyser, 
resigned.  Mr.  Campbell  was  born  and 
educated  in  New  Jersey,  and  after  being 
in  the  railroad  business  for  two  years  en- 
tered  the  service  of  the   Fifth   Avenue 

{Continued  on  page  1046.) 
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The  Fourth  of   July    Hazard   in 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Amusement  Association 
has  compiled  data  relating  to  deaths  and 
casualties  that  have  resulted  in  that  city 
because  of  the  "  fireworks  "  method  of 
celebrating  July  4th.  From  the  sub- 
joined list  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cele- 
bration of  Independence  Day  during  the 
last  five  years  has  cost  the  Windy  City 
seventy-one  lives  and  has  given  rise  to 
1,200  casualties.  The  following  is  the 
casualty  list,  with  property  loss,  charge- 
able to  the  use  of  fireworks  in  Chicago 
for  the  years  indicated : 

Killed.  Injured.  Fire  loss. 

1899 9              165  $56,000 

1900 14              201  68.000 

1901 15              233  96,000 

1902 14               287  72.000 

1903 19              314  103.000 

Total 71  1,200  $395,000 

In  view  of  the  alarming  figures  quoted 
it  seems  a  pity  that  while  thousands  of 
subscribers  have  given  small  sums  with 
eagerness  toward  a  fund  for  a  celebration 
that  should  be  free  from  fire  hazards  in 
celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July  the  lack 
of  needful  large  donations  has  made  it 
necessary  for  the  Chicago  Amusement 
Association  to  abandon  its  laudable 
project  of  preventing  the  general  dis- 
charge of  fireworks  upon  Chicago  streets 
by  attracting  the  people  to  the  parks  on 
Independence  Day. 

Agents'    Advanced    Methods  in 
Life  Insurance 

A  CERTAIN  very  successful  life  insur- 
ance agent  in  Boston  does  a  considerable 
amount  of  business  through  the  agency 
of  the  marriage  columns  in  the  daily 
papers.  Obtaining  the  names  of  young 
men  who  figure  in  the  announced  matri- 
monial alliances,  he  looks  up  their  ad- 
dresses and  finds  out  as  much  about  them 
as  possible.  When  he  has  some  knowl- 
edge of  their  individual  habits,  incomes, 
social  connections,  business  positions, 
etc.,  this  agent  calls  upon  each  '*  suspect  " 
and  deftly  points  out  to  him  the  advis- 
ability of  protecting  his  wife  and  possible 
family  with  life  insurance.  He  is  known 
to  be  very  successful  with  his  system  here 
touched  upon. 
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That  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey,  in- 
tends to  i^rovide  fire  protection  is  quite 
evident  from  statements  in  the  local  pa- 
pers that  the  edict  has  gone  forth  from 
the  powers  that  be,  in  that  popular  sea- 
side resort,  that  every  hotel,  boarding- 
house,  flat  or  apartment  house,  and  pub- 
lic hall  there,  must  be  equipped  with  fire- 
escapes,  not  later  than  the  fifteenth  of 
July  next.  The  penalty  for  neglect  to 
provide  fire-escapes  has  been  fixed  at  $150 
fine,  plus  $25  for  each  and  every  day 
thereafter  that  the  buildings  are  not  so 
protected.  Other  seaside  resorts  may 
well  follow  Asbury  Park  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

.  . .  .The  lectures  by  insurance  experts 
which  have  been  delivered  during  the 
winter  and  spring  at  Yale  University 
have  attracted  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
Reference  was  made  last  week  to  the 
closing  lecture  delivered  by  James  W. 
Alexander,  President  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society.  Other  lectures 
have  been  delivered  by  John  M.  Hol- 
combe,  Vice-President  Phoenix  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company ;  Richard  M. 
Bissell,  Vice-President  Hartford  Fire  In- 
surance Company ;  A.  A.  Raven,  Presi- 
dent Atlantic  Mutual  Marine  Insurance 
Company;  Sylvester  C.  Dunham,  Presi- 
dent Travelers'  Insurance  Company ; 
United  States  Senator  John  F.  Dryden, 
President  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  America,  and  John  A.  McCall, 
President  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company.  The  lectures  which  the  above- 
named  gentlemen  and  others  have  de- 
lievered  on  the  general  subject  of  insur- 
ance will  be  published  in  three  volumes — 
one  on  life,  one  on  fire  and  one  on  mis- 
cellaneous insurance. 

(Continued  from  page  1045. 

Bank  in  1885,  where  he  remained  until 
1896,  when  he  became  Assistant  Cashier 
of  the  Merchants'  National  Bank.  Al- 
bert S.  Cox,  Paying  Teller,  has  taken  Mr. 
Campbell's  position  as  Assistant  Cashier. 
The  Merchants'  Bank,  whose  capital  is 
$2,000,000,  and  surplus  and  profits  $1,- 
400,000  celebrated  its  centennial  a  year 
ago.    Robert  M.  Gallaway  is  President. 

....  Dividends  announced : 

Chicago   Great   Western  R'way,  Debenture 
4"s,  $2.00  per  share,  payable  July  15th. 
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Seeking  the  Demo 
cratic  Nomination 


To  the  number  of 
delegates  instructed 
to  vote  for  Judge 
Parker  were  added,  last  v^^eek,  those  of 
Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  so  that  now, 
if  we  accept  the  canvasses  made  by  cer- 
tain Democratic  journals,  substantially 
the  entire  South  is  in  favor  of  his  nomi- 
nation. As  a  rule,  in  States  where  in- 
structions were  not  given  it  is  admitted 
that  a  majority  or  nearly  all  of  the  dele- 
gates intend  to  vote  for  him.  Senator 
Daniel  says  that  the  Judge  will  have  all 
the  Virginia  delegates.  Tables  based 
upon  canvasses  and  the  instructions  give 
the  New  York  candidate  359  votes  on 
the  first  ballott  (when  nearly  100  will  be 
cast  for  Olney,  Gorman  and  Wall),  and 
to  Mr.  Hearst  176.  The  latter 's  friends 
claim  233  for  him.  To  the  votes  of  the 
South  for  Parker  are  added  those  of 
the  instructed  delegations  of  the  so- 
called  doubtful  States  of  New  York,  In- 
diana and  Connecticut ;  and  his  friends 
assume  that  those  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  several  other  States  will  be 
his  on  the  first  or  second  ballot.  Failure 
to  mstruct  in  many  States  believed  to  be 
on  his  side  opens  the  way,  however,  for 
combinations  or  movements  in  favor  of 
some  other  candidate  of  the  conservative 
type,  if  such  a  candidate  should  be  avail- 
able and  if  a  two-thirds  majority  should 
be  withheld  from  Judge  Parker  for  sev- 
eral successive  ballots.  There  is  talk 
about  an  efTort  to  stampede  the  conven- 
tion for  Mr.  Cleveland.  Democratic 
journals  that  support  Parker  assert  that 
Messrs.  Guffey,  Gorman,  Smith  and 
Murphy  are  interested  in  such  a  project, 
not  because  of  any  love  on  their  part  for 
the  ex-President,  or  because  they  are 
hostile  to  the  Judge,  but  for  the  reason 


that  they  distrust  and  dislike  ex-Senator 
Hill.  As  a  part  of  this  story  it  is  said 
that  a  Democrat  of  New  York  City  ( for- 
merly associated  with  Mr.  Whitney), 
who  is  now  a  delegate  from  Virginia,  is 
for  Mr.  Cleveland  and  against  Judge 
Parker,  because  his  street  railway  inter- 
ests are  opposed  to  those  of  Mr.  Belmont, 
one  of  the  Judge's  most  prominent  sup- 
porters. It  appears  to  be  admitted  that 
overtures  from  ex-Senator  Hill  for  an 
agreement  with  Mr.  Murphy,  the  Tam- 
many leader,  have  been  rejected,  and 
that  some  of  the  latter's  subordinates  are 
disposed  to  question  his  wisdom.  Altho 
these  tales  about  a  movement  against 
the  Judge  and  for  Mr.  Cleveland  may 
not  be  true,  the  agencies  by  which  they 
are  given  to  the  public  are  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  they  deserve  some  considera- 
tion. Mr.  Bryan  has  consented  to  ad- 
dress a  meeting  in  New  York  of  Demo- 
crats opposed  to  Judge  Parker,  and  has 
sent  to  them  a  letter,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  "  the  burglarious  methods  which  are 
now  being  employed  to  foist  upon  the 
party  a  speechless  candidate  and  a  mean- 
ingless platform." — Much  bitterness  was 
shown  in  the  Illinois  convention,  where 
instructions  for  Mr.  Hearst  were  given 
by  a  vote  of  936  to  395.  The  convention 
was  controlled  by  John  P.  Hopkins, 
chairman  of  the  State  Committee,  who 
is  said  to  have  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hearst  with  the 
purpose  of  defeating  Mayor  Harrison. 
The  latter  was  unseated.  Mr.  Hopkins, 
an  admirer  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  is  one  of 
those  who  bolted  the  Bryan  ticket.  Some 
say  that  he  controls  the  delegation  and 
predict  that  after  it  has  voted  two  or 
three  times  for  Hearst  he  will  exert  his 
influence   for  another  candidate.     It   is 
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noticeable  that  since  the  convention  cer- 
tain Democratic  papers  complain  that 
advantage  of  Republican  dissension  was 
not  taken,  and  seem  inclined  to  concede 
a  Republican  victory  in  the  State. — In 
the  Mississippi  platform  John  Sharp 
Williams  (minority  leader  in  the  House) 
attempts  to  dispose  of  the  currency  ques- 
tion by  congratulating  the  country 
"  upon  the  vindication  of  the  Democratic 
contention  for  an  increased  volume  of 
real  or  metallic  money  by  the  addition  to 
the  world's  stock  of  money  metals  of 
$2,000,000,000  in  gold  within  eight  years, 
from  which  these  United  States  have 
been  able  to  obtain  $700,000,000,  thus 
raising  their  per  capita  from  $23  to  $30. 
The  fact,"  he  continues,  "  that  this  re- 
sult has  been  reached  by  no  action  of  the 
Government,  but  by  the  act  of  God 
through  human  instrumentalities  of  dis- 
covery and  invention,  does  not  lessen  our 


gratitude." 


J8 


Other  Political      ^"    preparing    the    tem- 
Tooics  porary   roll  of  delegates 

for  the  coming  conven- 
tion, the  Republican  National  Committee, 
last  week,  by  unanimous  vote  seated  the 
Addicks  men  from  Delaware  and  ex- 
cluded the  contesting  delegation,  led  by 
Senator  Ball.  It  also  threw  out,  by 
unanimous  vote,  the  La  Follette  dele- 
gates from  Wisconsin,  and  accepted  those 
chosen  by  the  bolters'  convention  in  that 
State,  known  as  Stalwarts  and  led  by 
Senators  Spooner  and  Quarles,  declar- 
ing that  these  contestants  are  the  regu- 
lar representatives  of  the  party.  This 
controversy  will  be  taken  into  the  con- 
vention. In  the  opinion  of  some  poli- 
ticians of  experience,  it  makes  the  State 
a  doubtful  one.  The  committee  decided 
in  favor  of  the  mixed  delegations,  and 
against  the  Lily  Whites,  from  Alabama 
and  Louisiana.  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines  are  to  have  two  delegates 
each,  who  will  be  permitted  to  vote. — 
Mr.  Knox  will  retire  from  the  Cabinet 
within  a  few  days.  His  successor  will  be 
Mr.  Moody,  now  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Some  think  that  Secretary  Cortelyou's 
place  will  be  given  to  Representative 
Metcalf,  of  California.  The  latter  is  also 
said  to  be  a  candidate  to  succeed  Mr. 
Bard  in  the  Senate,  next  year.  It  is  re- 
ported in  Republican  papers  that  no  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  before  November  con- 


cerning the  combination  alleged  to  exist 
in  the  anthracite  coal  trade,  and  that  Wil- 
liam A.  Day,  Assistant  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, who  has  had  charge  of  the  collection 
of  evidence  and  the  preparation  of  cases 
under  the  Anti-Trust  law,  will  spend 
several  months  in  Alaska,  investigating 
charges  against  Federal  officers  there. 
Dispatches  from  Omaha  say  that  by  or- 
der of  the  Department  of  Justice  the 
prosecution  of  persons  indicted  for  land 
frauds  has  been  postponed,  owing  to  a 
lack  of  funds. — James  N.  Tyner,  for- 
merly the  law  officer  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  recently  acquitted  at  a  trial 
on  charges  set  forth  in  the  Bristow  re- 
port, has  sent  to  the  President  a  long 
letter,  asking  him,  in  view  of  the  ac- 
quittal, to  retract  the  accusation  ex- 
pressed in  the  statement  with  which  that 
report  was  transmitted  to  Congress,  and 
thus  "  to  right  a  great  wrong." 

«,,     T  r  Atabanquet 

The  Issue  of  .  .       -1,      TTT 

Filipino  Independence      °.  .   .,  , 

pino  visitors  by 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, last  Friday  evening,  there  was 
an  interesting,  and  at  times  almost 
acrimonious,  discussion  of  the  question 
of  Filipino  independence.  President 
Schurman,  of  Cornell  University,  in- 
troduced the  subject.  Undertaking  to 
define  the  attitude  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, he  remarked  that  they  were  ''  still 
undecided,  still  perplexed."  None  of 
them  wanted  to  admit  the  islands  as 
Territories  or  States.  Some  develop- 
ment from  the  present  status  along  the 
lines  of  home  rule  and  ultimate  inde- 
pendence, he  thought,  was  the  more 
general  desire  and  expectation : 

"  Some  favor  independence  in  a  few  years ; 
critics  call  them  idealists,  yet  history  proves 
that  idealists  in  politics  are  generally  the  most 
practical  statesmen.  Others  say  it  will  take  a 
century  to  fit  you  gentlemen  to  govern  your- 
selves. We  prepared  the  Panamans  for  inde- 
pendence in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  Cubans 
in  twenty-four  months.  Ten  years  are  3,650 
days.  Are  Panamans  3,650  times  as  swift  in 
their  political  development  as  the  Filipinos? 
We  believe  in  the  government  of  the  Filipinos 
by  the  Filipinos  and  one  day,  I  have  no  doubt, 
the  Filipinos  will  be  masters  of  their  own  po- 
litical destiny,  like  Canada  or  like  Cuba." 

Secretary     Taft,   following     President 
Schurman,   said   he  had   been  advised 
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that  there  would  be  no  discussion  of  suited  the  Filipinos  daily,  saying  that 
such  questions,  but  there  was  no  issue  they  were  an  inferior  race,  not  able  to 
concerning  the  islands  that  President  govern  themselves.  He  could  now  re- 
Schurman  had  not  put  into  his  speech,  turn  to  the  islands  and  say  that  those 
In  dealing  with  the  Filipino  people  it  residents  did  not  represent  the  Ameri- 
was  important  to  tell  them  the  exact  can  people. — Major-General  Corbin, 
truth.  Mr.  Schurman  had  expressed  now  commanding  the  Department  of 
various  opinions  within  only  four  the  East,  at  New  York,  will  succeed 
years.  It  was  not  wise  to  bind  our-  Major-General  Wade  in  command  of 
selves  as  to  what  we  should  do  twenty-  the  Philippines,  in  October.  It  is  ex- 
five  years  or  three  generations  hence:  pected  that  upon  the  retirement  of 
"  If  the  time  comes  when  the  Filipino  peo-  General  Chaffee,  in  April  next,  he  will 
pie  are  prepared  for  independent  self-govern-  be  made  Liteutenant-General.  Some 
ment,  God  knows  I  want  to  give  it  to  them,  had  thought  that  General  Wood  (now 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  keeping  them  from  having  in  Mindanao)  would  be  General 
independence  when  they  are  fit  to  govern  them-  Wade's  successor, 
selves.     But  the  present  important  thing  is  to  Ji 

make  them  fit;   and  by  projecting  into  every  It  was  reported  at  the  end 

political  issue  that  you  send  out  to  the  islands  ^T^;;^^;      of  last  week  that  no  member 

the  question  of  mdependence  you  are  robbmg  i-aDor  war         r     4.1  •  >  • 

4.U  u  4.U         4.^       4.-      4.    u  -{A  01    the    mmers     union    re- 

those  who  are  there  attemptmg  to  build  up  a  .       ,     ^  ,  •     .1      ^  •      1     ^       ,     ,. 

popular  Government  of  the  opportunity  to  get  niamed  at  large  m  the  Cripple  Creek  dis- 

the  attention  of  all  the  people  of  those  islands  ]^^^^-     About  100  prisoners  were  m  the 

in  the  building  up  of  such  a  Government    My  ''  bull-pen."  ^    The   number   of   those   ar- 

Filipino   friends  know   that  there  are  90  per  rested  is   said  to  have  been  400;   many 

cent,  of  the  people  there  that  need  education,  have  been  deported  to  Kansas  or  New 

elementary  education,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  Mexico ;  others  have  been  transferred  to 

self-government.     That   is   the  task  we   have  jail.     Jt  is  said  that  about  500  other  per- 

set  our  hands  to.     Shall   we  be  turned  away  g^^^s  who  have  left  the  district  were  sum- 

from  It  by   discussions  as   to  details  of   what  ^^^^a  4-^  ,^•^•^-  x        1  4.  1 

•      .     ,    .    ^,     r  .       5  „  moned  to  military  headquarters  and  re- 
we  are  going  to  do  in  the  future?  -1.1  -^i    .       ^     •         • 

quired  to  choose  between  imprisonment 

Referring  to  the  provision  for  the  elec-  and  departure  within  24  hours ;  also  that, 
tion  of  a  popular  assembly,  he  said  in  addition,  more  than  1,000  residents 
that  the  assembly  would  be  a  political  who  were  in  sympathy  with  the  union 
lesson.  We  should  wait  to  see  *'  how  have  found  it  expedient  to  go  to  other 
that  works."  Our  policy  should  be  places.  On  the  15th  Judge  Thayer,  of 
that  nothing  should  be  done  in  the  is-  the  Federal  Circuit  Court,  in  St.  Louis, 
lands  which  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  granted  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  requir- 
the  Filipinos.  He  wished  that  the  "  so-  ing  Governor  Peabody  and  General  Bell 
called  anti-imperialists  "  would  come  to  bring  before  him,  on  July  5th,  Presi- 
to  Washington  and  help  him  to  get  a  dent  Moyer,  of  the  miners'  union,  who 
reduction  of  the  tariff  on  Philippine  had  been  a  military  prisoner  for  three 
products  and  to  get  legislation  needed  months,  and  was  then  confined  in  Tellu- 
for  the  development  of  the  islands  by  ride.  On  the  same  day  Governor  Pea- 
railroads  and  the  issuing  of  bonds.  Mr.  body  withdrew  the  militia  from  Tellu- 
Whitelaw  Reid,  who  presided,  com-  ride  (where  martial  law  had  been  pro- 
mented  with  some  severity  upon  the  claimed)  and  ordered  that  Moyer  be 
"  idealists  "  or  "  sincere  sentimental-  turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities.  At 
ists,"  who  had  always  been  with  us.  first  it  was  stated  that  he  did  this  after 
The  same  class  had  disapproved  the  hearing  of  Judge  Thayer's  action,  but 
acts  of  Lincoln.  Now  they  were  anx-  the  Governor  has  since  said  that  the 
ious  to  get  rid  of  the  Philippines.  Dr.  transfer  of  Moyer  was  ordered  before 
Pardo  de  Tavera,  for  the  visitors,  said  the  news  of  Judge  Thayer's  writ  of 
they  had  been  glad  to  hear  from  every-  habeas  corpus  reached  Denver.  Moyer 
body  that  the  islands  were  not  to  be  was  at  first  held  by  the  civil  authorities 
held  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  them,  on  a  charge  that  he  had  desecrated  the 
There  were  in  the  islands  a  consider-  flag;  he  has  since  been  accused  of  abet- 
able    number    of    Americans    who    in-  ting  the  dynamite  murders  at  Independ- 
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ence,  and  warrants  are  out  for  87  promi- 
nent members  of  the  union  upon  the  same 
charge.  On  the  13th  Frank  J.  Hangs, 
attorney  for  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners,  was  arrested  by  General  Bell  and 
imprisoned  in  the  "  bull-pen,"  where  he 
was  not  allowed  to  communicate  with 
any  one.  His  confinement  was  required. 
General  Bell  explained,  for  the  peace  of 
the  county  and  the  State.  Press  reports 
say  that  Joseph  Reed,  a  meml^er  of  the 
senior  class  in  the  University  of  Denver, 
has  been  expelled  because  he  criticised 
the  course  of  the  Governor.  Both  Gov- 
ernor Peabody  and  General  Bell  give 
prominence  in  their  denunciation  of  the 
union  to  the  assertion  that  it  is  socialistic. 
The  former  says  that  the  union  two  years 
ago  "  indorsed  the  principles  of  social- 
ism," which,  "  as  well  as  dynamiting  and 
assassination,  are  inimical  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Commonwealth."  Nearly 
all  the  mines  that  were  closed  after  the 
murders  at  Independence  are  now  in 
operation,  but  the  Portland,  which  was 
closed  by  General  Bell's  order,  is  still 
idle.  The  suit  of  the  President  of  the 
company  against  Governor  Peabody  for 
$100,000  has  been  repudiated  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Directors.  The  Governor  is 
defendant  in  suits  for  damages  amount- 
ing to  $1,200,000. 

«^ 

The  worst  storm  known  in 
Cuba  for  ten  years  has 
caused  much  loss  of  life 
and  property  in  the  vicinity  of  San- 
tiago. It  culminated  on  the  13th  inst. 
in  a  hurricane  and  a  rainfall  of  14 
inches  in  five  hours.  The  loss  was 
greatest  in  places  whose  names  recall 
battles  of  the  recent  war ;  14  persons 
were  drowned  at  El  Caney,  60  at  El 
Cobre  and  6  at  Daiquiri.  Rivers  sud- 
denly rose  above  their  banks,  mines 
were  flooded,  and  at  Guantanamo  (the 
site  of  our  projected  naval  station)  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  swept  out  into 
the  bay.  More  than  100  lives  were 
lost,  and  150  houses  in  Santiago  were 
destroyed  or  wrecked.  Railroad  traf- 
fic was  interrupted,  telegraph  wires 
were  down  and  for  some  days  there 
was  communication  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  island  only  by  boat  to 
Manzanillo. — A  controversy  has  arisen 
over  the  action  of  the  House,  in  Ha- 


Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico 


vana,  at  a  recent  session.  The  Speaker, 
a  Liberal,  being  absent  at  a  funeral,  a 
session  was  held  by  the  Moderates, 
who  proceeded  to  admit  the  members 
of  their  party  whose  claims  were  sub- 
ject to  contest.  The  Speaker  and  his 
party  associates  assert  that  this  action 
was  illegal.  They  have  seized  the  seals 
of  the  House  and  taken  measures  to 
prevent  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of 
the  contesting  members  who  were 
seated. — Charles  T.  Phillips,  a  resident 
of  Havana,  says  in  a  Washington  pa- 
per that  one-quarter  of  Cuba's  realty 
is  owned  by  Americans  ;  that  at  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  transfers  they  will  soon 
own  one-half.  This  points,  in  his  opin- 
ion, to  annexation. — Among  those  ar- 
riving at  New  York  last  \yeek  from 
Porto  Rico  were  Dr.  Brioso,*of  the 
Executive  Council,  and  Mayor  Todd, 
of  San  Juan,  delegates  to  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention,  accom- 
panied by  Senor  Rossy,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Delegates,  and  Dr.  Barbosa, 
a  negro,  who  was  graduated  at  Michi- 
gan IJniversity,  and  is  the  leader  of  the 
Republican  party  on  the  island.  The 
failure  of  the  Legislature  at  its  recent 
session  to  pass  the  loan  bill  for  $3,000,- 
000  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  a  dis- 
agreement of  the  Americans  and  the 
natives,  the  former  desiring  that  the 
money  should  be  used  for  schools, 
roads  and  other  public  improvements, 
while  the  latter  preferred  loans  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture. 

French  ^^^  bribery  scandal  precipi- 
Pohtics  t^ted  by  the  charge  of  Premier 
Combes  that  he  had  been  of- 
fered a  bribe  of  $400,000  if  he  would 
allow  the  monks  of  La  Grande  Char- 
treuse to  remain  in  the  country,  but 
that  he  had  kept  silent  by  the  request 
of  M.  Millerand,  appears  from  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  be  less 
serious  than  was  supposed.  M.  Michel 
Lagrave,  a  clerk  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  under  M.  Millerand  and 
now  Commissioner  General  for  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition,  arrived  in  Paris  on 
Thursday,  and  was  at  once  brought  be- 
fore the  Investigation  Committee.  The 
supposed  intermediary,  M.  Chabert, 
was  called  before  the  committee  and 
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stated  that  in  subscribing  $20,000  to 
the  campaign  fund  of  the  official  can- 
didates he  had  remarked  that  the 
monks  would  doubtless  be  willing  to 
give  much  more  than  that  to  be  let 
alone.  No  one  has  yet  been  found  who 
directly  offered  a  bribe,  or  was  author- 
ized to  do  so  by  the  monastery. — The 
Nationalists  of  the  Opposition,  who 
have  been  criticising  the  Government 
for  its  supposed  lack  of  patriotism, 
have  a  new  weapon  in  a  book  recently 
published  by  M.  Herve,  a  former  pro- 
fessor in  the  university,  in  which  he 
uses  most  violent  language  against  the 
institutions  and  patriotic  sentiments  of 
France.  The  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Carnot  he  calls  "  an  impatient  act 
of  social  justice,"  and  he  would  "  cast 
the  flag  of  Wagram  into  the  dunghill." 
In  a  chapter  entitled  '*  European  Civ- 
ilization in  Africa  "  he  gives  a  picture 
of  *'  the  French  troops  smoking  out  an 
Arab  tribe."  Since  an  instructor  in  the 
public  schools  had  bought  the  book  for 
himself  and  for  six  of  his  pupils,  it  was 
considered  by  the  Nationalists  that  this 
indicated  a  deliberate  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  teach  '*  interna- 
tionalism "  to  the  youth  of  France,  and 
the  Government  was  interpellated  on 
the  subject.  In  the  debate  the  Social- 
ist leader,  M.  Jaures,  said  that  he  did 
not  approve  of  the  form  and  language 
of  M.  Herve's  history,  but  he  consid- 
ered it  "  a  very  interesting  and  neces- 
sary effort."  He  demanded  that  there 
be  no  interference  with 

"the  right  of  the  instructors  to  teach  history 
according  to  the  socialistic  spirit,  and  to  propa- 
gate the  magnificent  ideal  of  international  ar- 
bitration, of  universal  peace  and  of  gradual 
and  concerted  disarmament." 

— The  public  religious  processions  of 
the  Fete-Dieu  on  June  5th  were  the  oc- 
casion of  anti-clerical  riots  in  some 
French  cities,  and  were  forbidden  in 
others  lest  they  should  provoke  dis- 
order. At  Caen,  where  the  street  pro- 
cession was  not  allowed,  some  8,000 
men,  women  and  children  marched 
back  and  forth  through  the  city  sing- 
ing Sauvez  Rome  et  la  France,  and  as- 
sembled in  front  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Pierre  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the 
cure  on  the  balcony.  At  Angers  the 
procession  was  stopped  by  a  noisy  mob 


and  a  general  fight  ensued,  in  which 
the  weapons  were  stones,  umbrellas 
and  canes.  The  police  who  attempted 
to  stop  the  riot  were  severely  injured. 

_,      -_,  ,  The     International 

The    Vvoman  s  ,,,.  ,        ^ 

o  .  D    1-       Woman  s     Congress 

Congfress  at  Berhn  ,,     ,  1       ,1      t 

called  by  the  League 
of  the  German  Women's  Societies  at 
Berlin  closed  its  week's  session  on  Sat- 
urday night.  All  the  Continental  coun- 
tries, the  United  States  and  Australia 
were  represented,  and  every  form  of 
woman's  activity  and  interest  received 
attention.  The  congress  was  divided 
into  four  sections,  and  about  250  ad- 
dresses were  given,  including  over  30 
by  American  and  Canadian  delegates. 
Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  was  made 
honorary  president,  and  was  greeted 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  the 
audiences,  and  received  marked  atten- 
tion from  the  Empress  of  Germany, 
who  gave  a  reception  to  twenty-one  of 
the  delegates.  The  Empress  was  not 
present.  The  convention  was  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt 
with  a  gavel  from  the  women  of  Wyo- 
ming, who  have  longest  enjoyed  the 
right  of  full  suffrage.  Mrs.  Catt  called 
attention  to  the  high  character  of  the 
officials  in  woman  suffrage  States,  and 
to  the  laws  enacted  there  for  the  pro- 
tection of  women  and  children,  and  at- 
tributed the  low  average  of  divorces  in 
Wyoming  to  the  fact  that  women  there 
had  equal  rights.  Miss  Thomas,  presi- 
dent of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  spoke  on 
"  University  Education  of  Women  in 
the  United  States,"  showing  that  more 
men  than  women  broke  down  in  uni- 
versity work,  and  that  women  were  not 
unfitted  for  matrimony  nor  disinclined 
to  it.  Educated  women  raised  more 
children  to  maturity  than  others  of  the 
same  social  class.  Mrs.  Alice  Home, 
a  member  of  the  Utah  Legislature,  de- 
scribed the  art  work  of  women  in  the 
Utah  schools.  Mrs.  Maud  Nathan,  of 
New  York,  gave  an  account  of  the 
Consumers'  League  and  woman's  work 
in  trade  organizations.  Miss  J.  J. 
Dock,  of  New  York,  spoke  on  "  Sick 
Nursing  in  the  United  States,"  as  a 
representative  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Nurses,  with  6,000  members. 
Mrs.  McTerrel,  honorary  president  of 
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the  National  Association  of  Colored 
Women,  read  a  paper  on  "  Colored 
Women  as  House  Servants."  Miss 
Blankenberg,  of  Philadelphia,  traced 
**  The  Evolution  of  American  Laws 
Concerning  Women."  The  congress 
was  opened  by  an  address  from  Frau 
Marie  Stritt,  of  Dresden,  president  of 
the  German  League,  to  which  the 
Countess  of  Aberdeen,  president  of  the 
International  Council,  responded.  Mass 
meetings  were  held  and  great  inter- 
est shown  by  the  German  women.  The 
municipality  of  Berlin  voted  money  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  a  farewell  din- 
ner to  the  delegates.  Garden  parties 
were  given  by  Chancellor  von  Biilow 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  von 
Posadowsky-Wehner.  Count  von 
Honsbrock  obtained  permission  to 
speak  and  criticised  the  delegates  for 
accepting  such  invitations  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Government,  on  account  of 
their  recent  action  against  woman's 
suffrage.  ''  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior," said  Count  von  Honsbrock, 
"  snubbed  the  movement,  but  gave  you 
strawberries  and  cream."  Fraulein 
Freudenberg,  of  Munich,  repelled  the 
criticism,  and  Fraulein  Helene  Lange 
said  that  the  advocates  of  woman's 
rights  hoped  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
meet  their  direct  enemies  socially  and 
explain  their  views.  The  action  re- 
ferred to  was  the  refusal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  accept  the  provision  for 
women's  voting  in  the  law  establish- 
ing mercantile  arbitration  tribunals 
which  had  been  added  to  the  bill  on 
the  first  reading.  The  clause  was 
struck  out  and  the  bill  passed. 


Assassination  of 
General  Bobrikoff 


Count  Bobrikoff,  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Fin- 


land, was  shot  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Finnish  Senate  at  Hel- 
singfors  on  the  morning  of  June  i6th 
and  died  on  the  following  day.  The 
assassin,  Eugene  Schaumann,  a  son  of 
Senator  Schaumann,  immediately  com- 
mitted suicide.  He  was  a  university 
student  and  an  ardent  patriot,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  deed  was  the 
result  of  any  concerted  attempt  of  a  revo- 
lutionary society.  Schaumann  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  by  which 
the  Governor  was  to  pass  into  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber.    As  Bobrikoff,  in  full  uni- 


form, started  upstairs  Schaumann  came 
down  and  met  him  on  the  second  land- 
ing, where  he  fired  a  concealed  revolver 
and  shot  him  through  the  body ;  after- 
ward firing  two  more  shots,  one  of  which 
struck  the  Governor  in  the  neck  as  he 
turned  away.  Bobrikoff  was  appointed 
Governor-General  of  Finland  in  April, 
i8q9,  to  carry  out  the  severe  repression 
policy  determined  upon  by  the  Govern- 
ment. He  suppressed  patriotic  newspa- 
pers, banished  many  professors,  editors, 
Ministers  and  prominent  men,  who  pro- 
tested against  the  Russification  of  the 
Duchy;  at  the  same  time  putting  a  stop 
to  the  emigration  of  Finlanders  who  did 
not  wish  to  serve  in  the  Russian  army. 
In  April,  1902,  the  Cossacks,  by  his  or- 
der, charged  the  crowds  on  the  streets  of 
Helsingfors,  which  aroused  intense  in- 
dignation and  resulted  in  some  rioting. 
In  April,  1903,  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
signed  a  decree  investing  Bobrikoff  with 
dictatorial  powers,  by  which  he  was  able 
to  arrest  and  imprison  any  one  without 
legal  action,  to  close  hotels,  shops  or 
factories,  prohibit  private  meetings,  dis- 
solve associations,  and  expel  from  Fin- 
land any  persons  he  considered  danger- 
ous. His  opinion  of  the  situation  in  Fin- 
land was  given  to  a  Russian  literary 
man,  Belaieff,  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  and  includes  the  following  im- 
portant paragraphs,  on  which  we  com- 
ment in  our  editorial  columns: 

"  The  Finns  thoroughly  understand  the  state 
of  affairs,  and  are  maintaining  correct  relations 
toward  the  Russian  administration. 

"  The  trouble  is  all  with  the  Swedes.  Swedo- 
mania  is  still  a  very  strong  propaganda,  and  is 
pushed  in  the  most  underhanded  and  disrepu- 
table fashion.  In  order  to  poison  the  people's 
minds  proclamations  are  showered  from  Swe- 
den. We  seize  what  we  can,  but  wherever  one 
head  is  chopped  off  another  grows.  My  sym- 
pathies are  on  the  side  of  the  Old  Finns,  who 
form  seven-eighths  of  the  population.  I  be- 
lieve in  them.  The  majority  of  the  Senate  is 
composed  of  Old  Finns.  I  selected  them.  I 
prefer  them  to  the  Swedes,  hence  the  hostility 
of  the  latter.  Helsingfors  gives  me  no  rest 
night  or  day.  The  city  is  a  hotbed  of  dissen- 
sion. 

"  The  Finns  do  not  sympathize  with  us.  They 
rejoice  at  the  Japanese  victories.  There  is  no 
denying  that  it  is  a  difficult  time  for  us,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  our  frontiers.  Concessions 
are  necessary,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are 
not  advisable  yet." 

It  is  expected  that  the  Czar  will  prevent 
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a  convocation  of  the  Diet  as  a  punish- 
ment on  the  people.  The  expectation 
that  Lieutenant-General  von  Wahl  will 
be  appointed  Governor-General  of  Fin- 
land increases  the  apprehension  that  the 
repression  policy  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment v^ill  be  continued  and  even  in- 
creased. General  von  Wahl  was  Chief 
of  Police  at  St.  Petersburg  during  the 
student  riots  of  1895,  and  was  afterward 
made  Governor  of  Nizhni  Novgorod.  On 
May  i8th,  1902,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  assassinate  him  at  Vilna  by  a  man  who 
stepped  up  behind  him  in  the  dark  and 
fired  at  him  twice  with  a  revolver, 
wounding  him  in  the  left  hand  and  right 
foot.  The  man  was  arrested  and  hanged. 
General  Turbine  will  temporarily  suc- 
ceed General  Bobrikoff  as  Governor- 
General  of  Finland.  The  assassination 
is  strongly  condemned  by  the  conserva- 
tive element  among  the  Finns,  but  it 
is  recognized  by  the  European  press  that 
the  act  was  natural  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

J,      .         The  Vladivostok  squadron 

.-  ^       of   three    cruisers   made    a 

Movements  .  ,  ^.  c^      -^  r 

raid     on     the     btraits     of 

Korea  last  week  and  attacked  three 
Japanese  transports.  Vice  Admiral 
Skrydloff  left  Vladivostok  with  the 
armored  cruisers  the  **  Rossia,"  the 
''  Gromoboi,*'  the  "  Rurik,"  and  some 
torpedo  boats.  The  protected  cruiser 
''  Bogatyr "  has  been  hauled  off  the 
rocks  and  towed  into  the  harbor  of  Vladi- 
vostok, where  it  is  being  repaired.  The 
Russian  fleet  sighted  the  transport 
"  Hitache  "  on  the  morning  of  the  15th 
and  signaled  her  to  stop.  This  was 
obeyed,  but  she  afterward  attempted  to 
escape.  The  Russians  followed  and 
opened  a  heavy  fire,  hitting  the  vessel 
60  times.  One  shell  struck  the  engine 
and  killed  200  men.  The  Russian  fire 
raked  the  crowded  decks  until  they 
were  covered  with  corpses.  Colonel 
Campbell,  the  English  master  of  the 
transport,  jumped  overboard,  and  is 
missing;  the  commander  of  troops. 
Colonel  Luchi,  burned  the  flag,  and, 
together  with  many  of  the  other  offi- 
cers and  soldiers,  committed  suicide. 
Some  of  the  crew  and  troops  escaped. 
By  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  ves- 
sel   was    submerged.      The    transport 


"  Sado  "  was  encountered  35  miles  west 
of  Shiro  Island.  A  boat  was  sent  by 
the  "  Sado "  to  the  Russians,  who 
stated  that  40  minutes  would  be  given 
to  permit  the  non-combatants,  said  to 
number  610,  to  leave.  The  chief  mate, 
an  Englishman,  was  taken  on  board. 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  40  minutes, 
it  is  claimed,  the  Russians  torpedoed  the 
ship,  from  both  sides,  damaging  it,  but 
not  sinking  it.  It  went  aground  on 
Okino  Island,  and  was  towed  to  port. 
Altogether  509  survivors  of  these  two 
transports  are  known  to  have  reached 
shore.  The  "  Idzumi,"  a  transport  home- 
ward bound  with  sick  soldiers,  was 
shelled  and  sunk.  The  steamer  "  Kat- 
suno,"  which  set  out  to  rescue  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  transports,  collided  with 
the  steamer  "  Yamatokan,"  bound  on 
the  same  errand,  and  was  sunk  oflf 
Moji.  The  Russian  squadron  has  re- 
turned to  Vladivostok.  Kai-Ping,  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  Liao-Tung  penin- 
sula, and  Ying-Kow,  the  port  of  Niu- 
chwang,  have  been  bombarded  by  Jap- 
anese cruisers,  and  the  latter  port  has 
been  in  consequence  evacuated  by 
3,000  Russian  troops,  with  20  guns. — 
The  British  collier  "  Allanton,"  loaded 
with  6,500  tons  of  anthracite,  was  cap- 
tured and  taken  to  Vladivostok,  to  be 
tried  by  a  prize  court.  The  crew  con- 
sisted of  30  British  subjects.  A  fourth 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  blockade  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Port  Ar- 
thur by  four  fire  ships  is  reported  by 
the  Russians.  The  '*  Novik  "  is  said  to 
have  passed  out  of  the  harbor  without 
interference.  The  Japanese  outposts  are 
18  miles  from  Port  Arthur,  two  miles 
from  the  Russian  outposts. 


The  Battle  of  "^^  ^^^^  ^^^  almost  COn- 
Wafang-Kao  ^inuous  fighting  from 
June  nth  to  June  T6th 
the  Japanese  have  driven  the  Russians 
northward,  and  have  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  whole  Liao-Tung  penin- 
sula, with  the  exception  of  Port  Arthur, 
now  beseiged.  The  attempt  of  General 
Stackelberg  to  relieve  Port  Arthur,  or  at 
least  to  create  a  diversion  by  attacking 
General  Oku  in  the  rear,  has  completely 
failed,  and,  after  receiving  and  inflicting 
heavy  losses,  the  Russians  are  in  full  re- 
treat toward  Hai-Cheng.    This  is  a  sta- 
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tion   on   the   railroad   near    Niuchwang,  it  outnumbered  the  opposing  Japanese, 
and,  if  the  Russians  attempt  to  hold  the  when  the  Japanese  cavalry,  which  came 
place,  it  is  likely  to  be  soon  the  scene  of  from  Pitsu-Wo  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
the   most  extensive   engagement   of  the  peninsula,  swept  round  the  Russian  left 
war,   since  all   three    of    the    Japanese  and  turned  the  tide  of  battle,  afterward 
armies  can  be  concentrated  there,  from  pursuing  the  Cossacks  as  they  retired, 
the  Liao-Tung  peninsula  on  the  south,  The  sixth  company  of  the  third  regiment 
from    Siu-Yen    on    the    southeast,    and  in  a  charge  of  the  Russian  left  reached 
Feng- Wang-Cheng  on  the  east.     There  the  shelter  of  the  Japanese  trenches  with 
is  also  no  apparent  reason  why  a  Japa-  a  loss  of  all  their  officers  and  half  their 
nese  force  could  not  now  be  landed  at  men.     Here  there  was  a  hand  to  hand 
Ying-Kow,  the  port  of  Niuchwang,  and  fight  with  stones  and  gun-butts  on  both 
approach  to  Hai-Cheng  from  the  west,  sides  until  the  remainder  of  the  Russians, 
The  fighting  began  by  a  series  of  night  taking  refuge  in  a  ravine,  were  cut  down 
attacks  on  the  nth  and  12th  on  the  Rus-  by  shell  fire  from  the  Japanese  artillery, 
sian  advance  posts  by  Japanese  advanc-  Fighting  is  still  going  on  at  Kai-Ping  on 
ing     moving    north    from    Polan-Tien.  the  railroad  as  we  go  to  press. 
The  Russians  had  chosen  a  strong  posi-  ^ 
tion  on   Hights  of  Wafang-Kao,  over-  Raisuli         ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  ^^"" 
looking  the  valley  of  the  Tassa  River,  unsatisfi  d     <^^tions  is  met  Raisuli  makes 
and  were  dislodged  only  after  two  days'  more  stipulations,  until  there 
hard  fighting.    Here,  as  in  the  battles  of  is  some  doubt  now  of  being  able  to  meet 
the  Yalu  and  Nan-Shan  hill  ,the  Japanese  his  demands.     The  $55,000  ransom  was 
artillery  did  the  principal  part  of  the  work,  raised  and  ready  to  be  paid  over,   the 
both  in  preparing  for  assaults  and  in  pur-  members  of  Raisuli's  band  which  were 
suit  of  the  retreating  enemy.     Two  bat-  in  prison  were  ready  to  be  released,  and 
teries  of  the  first  Russian  artillery  were  the  two  sheiks  of  Beni  M'Suar  whom 
literally  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Japanese  Raisuli   demanded   on   account   of  their 
shells,  thirteen  out  of  sixteen  guns  be-  hostile  action  toward  him  were  captured 
ing  put  out  of  action   and  abandoned,  by  the  Governor  of  Tangier,  but  now  he 
From  the  Russian  reports  the  Japanese  refuses  to  release  Perdicaris  and  Varley 
outnumbered  them  in  troops  as  well  as  unless    the    captive    tribesmen    and    the 
guns,  the  Russians  having  42  battalions  money  are  brought  to  him  in  his  mountain 
while  the  Japanese  had  44  and  over  200  fastness.     The  Sherif  of  Wazan,  who  is 
guns.    The  Russian  soldiers  fought  with  a  more  direct  descendant  of  the  Prophet 
the  greatest  bravery  and  did  not  retreat  than  the  Sultan,  and  who  has  been  edu- 
until  forced  to  by  the  Japanese  turning  cated  in   France,   is  acting  as  interme- 
their   right  flank.     The    total    Russian  diary,  and  the  matter  may  be  placed  in 
losses  were  about  2,000  dead,  and  many  his  hands.     The  situation  has  been  com- 
times  that  number  wounded  and  prison-  plicated  by  the  action  of  the  Sultan  in 
ers;  1,100  wounded  men  and  55  officers  sending  about  400  Moorish  troops  of  the 
were  taken  by  the  hospital  trains  to  Liao-  worst  type  to  Tangier.     These  men  are 
Yang.      General    Oku    reports    that    he  more    feared    by   the    foreign    residents 
buried  1,516  Russians  on  the  field.    The  than  are  the  bandits,  and  protests  have 
Japanese   losses   are   reported   as   about  been  made  against  them  by  Great  Britain 
900.      Seven    Russian   officers    and    300  and  the  United  States,  and  troops  may 
men  were  taken  prisoners.    Both  parties  be  landed  from  the  ships  if  the  Moorish 
claim  that  the  other  violated  the  rules  of  soldiers  remain.     The  British  battleship 
war,   the  Japanese  by   shelling    a    Red  "  Prince  of  Wales  "  has  arrived  at  Tan- 
Cross  station  and  the  Russians  by  ad-  gier    from    Gibraltar.      Raisuli    declares 
vancing  under  Japanese  flag.     Charges  that  the  Moorish  people  as  a  whole  will 
of  the  mutilation  of  bodies  are  also  mu-  rise  if  foreign  troops  are  landed.     He 
tually  made.    One  unexpected  feature  of  lays  the  blame  of  the  present  trouble  on 
this  battle  was  the  effective  use  of  their  the  deposed  Governor  of  Tangier,  who, 
cavalry  by  the  Japanese,  an  arm  in  which  he  says,  persecuted  his  tribe,  killed  boys, 
they  were  supposed  to  be  weak.     The  mutilated   children   and   disregarded   all 
Taissian  left  had  been  reinforced  until  the  principles  of  their  religion. 


General  Itei  Kuroki.  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  First  Japanese  Army 
Corps  in  the  Field,  whose  portrait  is  here  reproduced,  drawn  by  Shugetsu 
Shoda,  was  born  in  the  year  1845  in  Satsuma  (the  province  of  Satsuma 
is  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Kiushiu  and  may  be  called  the  Sparta  of  Japan). 
The  hero  of  the  recent  battle  of  Yalu  is  a  typical  soldier  of  Satsuman  character. 
In  him  there  is  no  element  of  cowardice.  He  is  courage  personified.  He  lived 
the  life  of  a  soldier  from  boyhood,  gradually  rising  from  a  low  rank  in  the  army 
until  he  was  promoted  to  a  generalship. 

In  the  War  of  Restoration  of  1868  he  served  at  the  head  of  a  detachment 
of  the  Imperial  Army.  In  1871  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  captain  in 
the  Imperial  Guard  Division.  In  the  South-Western  War  of  1877  he  fought  for 
the  Mikado  continually  for  180  days  against  Takamori  Saigo.  a  man  from  his 
own  provence,  who  rebelled  against  the  Mikado's  Government  because  it  had  not 
taken  his  counsel  to  reprimand  Korea  for  her  misdemeanor  in  1875.  Among  the 
Satsumans  there  was  a  division  of  opinion.  Some  sympathized  with  Saigo,  others 
rebuked  him  for  his  error.  In  1884,  when  a  prince  of  Sweden  visited  Japan, 
Kuroki,  as  a  staff  officer,  surprised  the  visitor  with  his  show  of  military  tactics. 
In  1892  he  was  a  Lieutenant-General  and  the  Commander  of  the  Sixth  Division 
at  Kumamoto.  Two  years  later  war  was  declared  between  China  and  Japan. 
The  orders  for  the  movement  of  the  troops  were  issued.  After  the  regulars  and 
the  first  reserves  of  the  Sixth  Division  departed.  Kuroki's  nerve  was  severely 
taxed  while  he  was  replacing  the  vacancy  with  the  second  reserves,  party  be- 
cause at  times  he  neglected  meals  and  shortened  hours  of  sleep,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause he  was  anxious  to  go  to  the  front  rather  than  stay  at  home.  Later,  when 
he  was  in  the  storms  of  battle  fields,  he  said  to  some  one,  "  I  feel  very  much 
relieved  now  that  I  am  in  the  field." 

In  the  capture  of  Wei-Hai-Wei,  which  was  achieved  on  the  land  attack  by 
the  combination  of  forces  from  the  Second  and  the  Sixth  Divisions,  Kuroki  had  done 
all  in  his  power  to  assist  Lieutenant-General  Sakuma.  who  was  in  command  of 
the  Second  Division,  in  the  Joint  attack  of  the  stronghold. 

Some  years  after  the  war.  when  Generals  Yamagata  and  Oyama  were  made 
Field  Marshals.  Kuroki,  together  with  Oku  and  Nozu,  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  a  general.  Jihei  Hashiquchi. 
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General  Hokyo  Oku.  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Second  Japanese  Army 
Corps  in  the  Field,  whose  portrait  is  here  reproduced,  drawn  by  Shugetsu 
Shoda,  first  made  himself  prominent  in  1877,  when,  as  a  Major-Colonel 
in  the  Imperial  Army,  he  defended  the  Castle  of  Kumamoto,  under  the  command 
of  Major-General  Kanjo  Tani,  against  the  firm  investment  of  the  castle  by  the 
South-Western  Rebels  under  Takamori  Saigo,  Japan's  Jefferson  Davis.  This  war. 
it  must  be  explained,  was,  like  the  Civil  War  of  the  United  States,  the  war  that 
might  have  torn  Japan  asunder.  The  Castle  of  Kumamoto  once  taken  by  the 
Rebels,  it  was  apparent  that  there  was  no  checking  of  their  advance  toward 
the  capital  city  of  Tokyo,  where  they  would  force  the  Government  officials  to  do 
the  pleasure  of  the  ringleader.  It  was  Major-Colonel  Oku  who  boldly  led  the 
sortie,  broke  through  the  besiegers,  and  established  communication  with  the  Im- 
perial reinforcements  outside.  Thus,  he  knows  what  it  is  to  be  besieged,  and 
consequently  knows  how  to  deal  with  the  besieged  in  the  Port  Arthur  fortress. 

During  the  Chinese-Japanese  War  he  stayed  at  home  as  the  Commander  of 
the  Sixth  Division  at  Kumamoto,  to  succeed  Lieutenant-General  Kuroki,  who 
went  to  the  front.  After  the  war,  when  Japan  was  divided  into  three  different 
sections  of  military  administration — the  Eastern,  the  Middle,  and  the  Western — 
Lieutenant-General  Oku  was  made  the  head  of  the  Eastern.  At  the  coronation 
of  Edward  VII  of  England  as  the  Emperor  of  India,  Oku  represented  Japan  in 
the  Indian  part  of  the  ceremony.  In  October,  1903,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  a  general,  and  made  a  permanent  member  of  the  Council  of  War. 

Altho  he  is  not  a  Satsuman,  but  a  Bungoan  (the  province  of  Bungo  is  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Kiushiu  and  may  be  called  the  Corinth  of  Japan),  yet,  as  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Second  Japanese  Army  Corps,  he  has  already  per- 
formed an  epoch-making  feat  at  Kin-Chow  and  at  the  Nan-Shan  Hill.  It  is  but 
a  question  of  a  week  or  two  before  he  will  reach  to  the  climax  of  this  Russo- 
Japanese  War — namely,  the  Fall  of  Port  Arthur,  which  even  a  three  year  old 
child  knows  by  instinct  will  happen.  Jihbi  Hashiquchi. 
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General  Michitsura  Nozu,  the  probable  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Third 
Japanese  Army  Corps,  which  has  not  yet  been  mobilized,  and  whose  por- 
trait, by  Shugetsu  Shoda,  is  here  reproduced,  was  born  in  Satsuma,  like 
General  Kuroki,  with  all  the  characteristics  of  a  Satsuman.  He  is  a  few  years 
the  senior  of  his  fellow-provincial  soldier.  The  reasons  why  he  was  not  placed 
in  command  of  the  First  Army  are  many.  Among  others,  the  fact  that  he  had 
already  been  In  the  similar  position  in  time  of  the  Chinese- Japanese  War  stands 
pre-eminent,  because,  when  there  are  other  generals,  tho  younger  than  yet 
just  as  brave  as  himself,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  younger  men  should  not 
be  given  a  chance. 

In  his  younger  days  he  served  as  a  Major-Colonel  in  the  Imperial  Army,  in 
the  South-Western  Civil  War.  In  the  Chinese-Japanese  War,  however,  he  had 
concentrated  his  energy,  which  was  inspired  in  him  by  years  of  experience  of 
soldier  life,  and  won  his  fame. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  then  Lieutenant-General,  Nozu  went  to  the 
front  as  the  Commander  of  the  Fifth  Division  of  Hiroshima.  At  Ping  Yang,  per- 
ceiving the  weakness  of  the  Chinese  in  the  battle  in  a  plain,  he 
attacked  the  enemy  in  a  plain  around  the  city  before  the  enemy  was 
able  to  defend  the  stronghold.  This  was  efiEective,  and  the  Chinese  fled 
pell-mell  toward  Yalu.  Driving  the  fugitives  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
he  forced  his  march  to  Wiju,  where,  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General  Yamagata,  he,  in  conjunction  with  Lieutenant-General 
Katsura  (the  present  Premier  of  Japan),  the  Commander  of  the  Third  Division 
of  Nagoya,  led  his  men  across  Yalu.  While  yet  the  army  was  marching  on,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  was  recalled  by  the  Mikado  himself,  partly  on  account  of  his 
disobedience,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  his  ill  health.  And  his  duties  were  trans- 
ferred to  Nozu. 

After  the  war  Nozu  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  general,  was  made  the 
bead  of  the  middle  section  of  the  military  administration,  and  a  permanent  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  War.  His  generalship,  however,  is  looked  upon  as  some- 
what superior  to  the  other  two.  Altho  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Third 
Army  is  still  a  thing  of  mystery  to  the  public,  yet  if  General  Nozu  should  be 
obliged  to  assume  the  position,  it  is  apparent  that  he  will  be  a  sort  of  a  field 
marshal,  despite  the  report  that  Field  Marshal  Yamagata  will  go  to  the  front 
and  direct  the  armies  in  the  field.  Jihbi  Hashiguchi. 
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Russia  Will   Crush  Japan 

BY  PRINCE  HESPERE  OUKAHTOMSKV 

[Prince  Ouk.ahtomsky  Is  the  editor  of  the  St.  I'etei'sburg  Vicdomoati,  one  of  the  most 
influential  papers  in  Europe.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  at  the  court  of  the 
Czar  and  enjoys  the  personal  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  latter.  He  is  particu- 
larly qualified  to  speali  of  the  war  in  the  Par  East,  because  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  that  part  of  the  world,  by  reason  of  long  service  there,  which  incidentally  procured 
for  him  from  the  Emperor  of  China  the  decoration  of  a  mandarin  of  the  first  ranlt. 
which  his  portrait  shows  him  wearing — the  sash  with  embroidered  dragons.  The  prince 
came  to  this  country  to  attend  the  St.  Louis  Fair  as  a  representative  of  the  Russian 
press.  He  declared  to  the  writer  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  report  that  Russia  sent 
him  to  examine  our  Constitution  and  mode  of  government,  in  view  of  an  intention  on 
the  part  of  Russia  to  adopt  a  constitution.  The  story  is  wholly  false.  Russia  has  no 
intention  of  changing  her  form  of  government.  The  Prince  was  not  impressed  by  the 
St.  Louis  Fair  in  its  unfinished  condition.     He  is  now  returning  to  Russia. — Editor.] 


RUSSIA  will   most  assuredly  crush 
Japan,  and  I  look  to  see  her  take 
a  large  slice  of  China  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  because  it  will  be 
impossible  for  the  Chinese  generals  to 
restrain  their  troops.     They  will  commit 
actual  hostilities  i 
against    the    Rus- 
sians, with  the  re- 
sult of  bringing  on 
a     war     between 
Russia  and  China, 
or    at    least    such 
conflicts  caused  by 
Chinese  aggression 
as  will  entitle  Rus- 
sia to  very  substan- 
tial    compensation 
from  the  Chinese. 

When  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Far 
East  has  been 
cleared  up  by 
means  of  ultimate 
Ru  s  sian  victory, 
which  is  inevitable, 
there  will  come  a 
reckoning  with 
England,  who  is 
undoubtedly  r  e  - 
sponsible  for  the 
Japanese  attack 
upon  us.  England 
would  now  like  to 
have  better  rela- 
tions with  Rus- 
sia. She  desires 
to  come  upon  the 
scene  smiling 
and  philanthropic, 
blandly  advising 
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peace  and  holding  out  her  hand  to 
share  with  us  the  spoils  of  victory. 
But  it  is  now  too  late.  We  recognize 
her  as  our  old  enemy,  who  has  ever  stood 
in  the  path  of  Russian  development,  who 
has  by  various  means  held  us  back  from 

the  sea,  has  con- 
stantly, by  means 
of  her  publications 
and  her  machinery 
for  disseminating 
news,  fostered 
prejudices  against 
us  throughout  the 
entire  civilized 
world.  This  last 
attack  on  us  is  only 
one  of  a  hundred 
scores  that  we  have 
against  England, 
and  when  our  war 
with  Japan  is 
ended  it  will  be  not 
only  possible,  but 
also  necessary,  that 
we  then  proceed 
with  the  long  con- 
templated expedi- 
tion to  India. 

We  must  crush 
Japan.  We  must 
disarm  her,  b  e  - 
cause  she  is  a 
menace  to  the 
peace  of  Asia,  a 
disturber  who  is 
an  enemy  of  civil- 
ization ;  and  we 
must  also  drive 
England  out  of  In- 
dia, for  then  only 
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can  there  be  a  permanent  peace.    Russia  fleet,  and  later  this  powerful  weapon  is 

will  then  be  without  a  rival  throughout  turned  against  us,  who  gave  it  to  the 

all  Asia,  and  the  White  Czar  will  reign  Japanese.     It  was  a  mistake  in  our  di- 

everywhere  from  sea  to  sea.  plomacy   to  allow  Japan  to  become   so 

The  successes  which  Japan  has  gained  powerful,    and   the   rectification   of   this 

so  far  are  not  at  all  a  surprise  to  me,  be-  error   will    cost   us   a    deal    of    trouble, 

cause  Japan  has  had  five  or  six  men  to  Nevertheless  it  will  be  rectified  and  Ja- 

our  one  in  all  the  battles,  for  the  reason  pan's    power    for    evil    will    be    forever 

that  Russia  has  had  so  many  points  to  broken. 

cover  and  guard,  and,  therefore,  the  force  England,  France  and,  I  believe,  even 

with  which  she  could  meet  Japan's  sud-  America,  in  Russia's  place,  would  long 

den  attack  was  very  small.  since  have  taken  an  opportunity  to  at- 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  were  tack  and  disarm  Japan  in  the  interest  of 

caught  napping.     We  certainly  did  not  their  own  safety,  but  Russia  for  the  past 

expect    that    Japan    would    be    foolish  twenty-five  years  has  been  at  peace,  and 

enough  to  attack  us.     We  thought  that  all  her  statesmen  have  striven  for  peace, 

their  great  men  had  too  much  sense  to  and  her  preachers  have  preached  peace, 

precipitate    what    must    ultimately,    for  so  that  the  people  grew  to  believe  that 

them,  be  such  a  terrible  and  disastrous  peace  would  last   forever.     Meanwhile, 

conflict.     We  felt  sure  that  they  could  we  were  busy  growing  and  extending,  as 

see  that  tho  they  might  be  enabled  to  we   have  been  growing  and   extending 

strike  us  a  few  severe  blows  at  first,  yet  ever  since  the  seventeenth  century.    We 

they  could  not  maintain  the  conflict,  and  marked    the    Japanese    and    understood 

sooner  or  later  we  must  crush  them.  their  qualities,  but  our  size  and  power 

Taken  on  the  whole,  the  Japanese  have  gave  us  such  an  immense  feeling  of  se- 

not  done  as  well  as  I  expected  they  would  curity  that  we  did  not  think  it  necessary 

when  they  began  the  war.     Considering  to  weaken   or  disarm   them,   while   the 

all  their  advantages  they  have  certainly  belief  that  they  would  attack  us  never 

not  accomplished  much.    The  sinking  of  dawned. 

some  vessels  of  the  Port  Arthur  fleet  was  It  is  only  of  recent  years,  comparative- 

to  be  expected,  as  the  Japanese  fleet  on  ly  speaking,  that  we  have  been  a  neigh- 

the  spot  was  much  stronger  than  that  bor  of  Japan,  by  reason  of  having  come 

of  the  Russians.    Russia  is  so  large  that  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  for  tho  Siberia  has 

she   has   had   to  divide   her   ships   in   a  long  been  ours  and  tho  we  even  projected 

number  of  fleets,  while  the  Japanese  ships  our  interests  across  the  Pacific  to  Alaska, 

were  concentrated.  yet,   nevertheless,  we  had  little  contact 

Save  the  sinking  of  a  few  war  ships  with  the  Japanese,  by  reason  of  the  fact 

and  the  defeat  of  Russian  troops  in  one  that  a  vast  and  almost  unpeopled  waste 

battle,  where  three  thousand  men  were  lay    between    the    real    Russia    and    the 

killed,  the  Japanese  have  practically  ac-  Mikado's  islands.     We  were  well  aware 

complished  nothing,  while  at  the  same  of  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  were  ag- 

time  their  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  gressive  and   that  they  had  tyrannized 

have  been  as  great  as  ours  and  some  of  over  their  neighbors,  the  peaceful  Chi- 

their  ships  have  been  sunk.  nese  and   Koreans,   and  also  that  they 

Our  early  disasters  are  partly  due  to  had  been  the  worst  of  all  pirates,  but  still 

the  negligent  good  nature  of  Russia  in  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  weaken 

her  dealing  with  Japan.     It  is  true  that  them,   and  our  good  natured  tolerance 

at  the  close  of  the  war  between  China  of  this  rival  has  earned  us  the   rough 

and  Japan  Russia  interposed  to  stop  hos-  lesson  which  we  had  been  receiving, 

tilities,  but  she  did  not  do  so  to  Japan's  It  was  a  conflict  which  certainly  had 

loss.     At  the  time  when  Russia  inter-  to  come,  because  the  Japanese  demanded 

posed  Japan  had  already  secured  all  the  that  we  shall  stop  growing  and  that,  of 

glory   and   emolument   which   could   be  course,  is   impossible.     The  wise  thing 

gained,  and  it  was  Russia  which  aided  for  us  to  have  done  would  have  been  to 

China  to  pay  a  war  indemnity  of  $400,-  strike   them   ten   years   ago,    when    our 

000,000.    By  reason  of  this  immense  pay-  relative  strength  was  greater  than  theirs, 

ment  Japan  was  able  to  equip  her  great  I  know  that  there  is  some  feeling  here 
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concerning  Russia's  acquisition  of  Man- 
churia, but  Manchuria  lay  in  the  line  of 
Russian  advance,  and  it  was  the  force  of 
evolution  that  necessitated  our  occupy- 
ing that  country,  which  China  had  prac- 
tically abandoned.  The  result  of  our 
occupation,  involving  as  it  does  the  con- 
struction of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad, 
has  been  of  great  benefit,  not  to  Man- 
churia alone,  but  also  to  the  entire  civil- 
ized world. 

When  the  tide  of  war  turns,  as  it  will 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  Americans  see 
that  the  Japanese  are  not  invariably  suc- 
cessful, I  expect  that  there  will  come  a 
change  in  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
here,  and  that  they  will  once  more  look 
upon  their  old  friend  Russia  with  favor- 
able eyes.  America  and  Russia  should 
be  friends.  Together  they  can  do  much, 
and  such  friendship  will  be  mutually 
profitable.  The  reason  that  America 
cherishes  prejudice  against  Russia  is  to 
be  found  in  the  misrepresentation  of  the 
English  press  and  news  agencies,  from 
which  the  American  newspapers  obtain 
their  reports  of  matters  in  the  Far  East. 
Russia  has  been  portrayed  as  the  enemy 
of  progress  and  freedom,  the  oppressor 
of  the  poor  and  indissolubly  wedded  to 
despotism. 

Really  Russia  is  not  a  despotism  at  all, 
altho  the  successor  of  the  Czars  of  Mos- 
cow maintains  the  ancient  form  of  gov- 
ernment because  of  the  effect  of  tradi- 
tion in  a  country  where  one  hundred  mil- 
lion of  the  inhabitants  are  illiterate.  So, 
then,  it  would  seem  like  a  shameful  retro- 
gression if  the  powers  of  their  ruler 
suffered  abatement.  Different  peoples 
need  different  governments. 


I  note  that  it  has  been  stated  that  re- 
cently the  peasants'  communal  govern- 
ments have  been  taken  from  them,  and 
the  powers  formerly  vested  in  the  pea- 
sants' officers  have  passed  into  the  hands 
of  appointees  of  the  Governors  of 
Provinces,  who,  themselves,  are  ap- 
pointees of  the  Czar.  There  is  no  truth 
in  that  statement.  Russia  has  not  retro- 
gressed. The  peasants  still  govern  them- 
selves. 

Education  also  is  extending  fast.  I  can 
see  great  progress  in  that  matter,  and 
the  effect  of  this  work  will  be  to  make, 
in  Russia,  an  increasingly  large  demand 
for  men  of  the  highest  intelligence  to 
carry  on  her  important  affairs.  That 
will  necessitate  the  Government  paying 
more  attention  to  education,  in  regard 
to  which  in  the  past  I  must  admit  that 
we  have  been  lax. 

What  the  world  has  seen  in  the  past 
few  months  in  the  Far  East  has  been 
the  beginning  of  the  drama  "  The  Evo- 
lution of  Asia."  Russia  was  asleep  when 
the  first  blows  fell ;  her  people,  lulled  by 
twenty-five  years  of  continuous  peace, 
had  almost  lost  their  martial  spirit.  But 
they  are  awake  now  and  soon  those  who 
stirred  them  up  will  regret  it.  There 
will  be  fires  in  unexpected  places. 

In  a  short  time  we  will  have  600,000 
men  in  the  field,  and  they  will  refuse  to 
return  home  empty  handed. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  war  will  prob- 
ably be  the  destruction  of  the  present 
Japanese  Government.  When  the  Japa- 
nese soldiers  are  driven  out  of  Man- 
churia the  Japanese  nation  will  turn  on 
their  rulers  and  blame  them  for  ventur- 
ing to  fight  on  the  land. 

New  York. 


Mr.  Andrew   Carnegie   at  Skibo 

[The  following  article  is  written  by  one  of  the  best-known  publicists  in  England 
and  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  but  for  personal  reasons  he  does  not  wish  his 
name  used.  It  presents  a  very  charming  picture  of  Mr.  Carnegie  in  his  North  British 
home. — Editor.] 


ANY  one  more  unlike  the  average 
millionaire  than  Mr.  Carnegie  I 
have  never  met.  That  may  possi- 
bly be  because  I  have  only  met  him  at 
Skibo  or  in  London  on  his  way  to  Skibo. 
In  New  York  he  may  be  quite  different ; 
in  Pittsburg  he  may  be  more  different 
still.  The  business  side  of  him  I  do  not 
know.  The  only  Carnegie  I  have  come 
across  is  not  the  Steel  King,  but  the  man, 
the  host,  the  father,  the  friend  and  com- 
rade. As  such  I  imagine  he  would  upset 
any  one's  preconceived  notions  of  a  mul- 
timillionaire. They  often  say  in  England 
that  the  best  cure  for  admiring  the  House 
of  Lords  is  to  go  and  see  it.  The  best 
cure  for  envying  riches  is  to  meet  a  mil- 
lionaire. Nothing  reconciles  me  so  much 
to  my  modest  means  as  to  come  in  close 
contact  with  a  man  struggling  in  the  toils 


of  wealth,  tied  to  it  like  another  Frank- 
enstein to  his  monster,  harassed  almost 
to  a  certainty,  possibly  avaricious,  prob- 
ably spoilt,  and  all  but  invariably  finding 
out  with  dull  amazement  how  infinitely 
harder  it  is  to  spend  money  than  to  make 
it.  Such  a  spectacle,  and  it  is  far  from 
being  an  uncommon  one,  frankly  con- 
soles me.  I  turn  from  it  to  my  daily 
work  with  a  firm  resolve  not  to  be  too 
successful,  not  to  make  too  much  money. 
But  I  will  defy  any  one  to  keep  to  this 
easy  contentment  after  a  few  days  in 
Mr.  Carnegie's  company.  More  remark- 
able even  than  his  success  is  the  way  he 
takes  it.  He  is  the  precise  antithesis 
of  the  conventional  "  moneyed  man." 
Wealth  so  far  from  having  spoiled  seems 
hardly  to  have  affected  him ;  he  wears  it 
as  lightly  as  a  flower.    A  boy  of  twenty 
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Skibo  Castle,  the  Highland  Residence  of  Mr.  Carnegie 
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with  a  dollar  in  his  pocket  and  a  fishing  man   of  our   day   has   shown   a  keener 

rod  in  his  hand  could  not  seem  more  free  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  wealth,  yet 

from  care,  more  chirpy  and  light  hearted  no  man  shoulders  those   responsibilities 

than  does  this  modern  Maecenas.     To  a  with  so  few  signs  of  effort.     In  his  own 

quite  extraordinary  degree  he  has  kept  room,  with  his  secretary  by  his  side,  he 

his  heart  and   nature   fresh   and   green  may  feel  the  burden  of  it ;  but  meet  him 

within  him;  his  interest  in  life  and  his  in  the  corridor  outside,  in  a  large-checked 


determination  t  o 
get  as  much  out  of 
it  as  possible  are 
absolutely  u  n  i  m  - 
paired.  I  have 
never  met  a  man 
who  surrendered 
himself  so  wholly 
and  easily  to  a 
bout  of  good  hu- 
mored chaff  or 
enjoyed  a  yarn 
with  greater  zest 
or  was  more  eager 
to  cap  it  with  a 
better.  Like  so 
many  men  who 
have  grown  up  and 
triumphed  in  the 
buoyant  American 
air,  he  seems  to 
carry  within  him 
the  secret  of  per- 
petual youth.  With 
all  his  immense 
practicality  and  ex- 
perience he  is  at 
bottom  a  man  of 
great  simplicity, 
not  only  in  his 
tastes  and  pleas- 
ures, but  in  his  in- 
stinctive attitude 
toward  things ; 
perhaps,  too,  to- 
ward people.  It  is 
an  enviable  and 
delightful  quality, 
only  to  be  found  in 
men  who,  like  Mr. 
Carnegie,  have  re- 
tained their  early 
enthusiasms,  and 
guarded  the  ele- 
mental emotions,  the  obvious,  wholesome, 
primal  feelings,  from  the  "petty  dust"  of 
the  outer  world.   He  at  any  rate  has  not 


Andrew  Carnegie,  from  a  Cartoon  by 
Vanity  Fair 


knickerbocker  suit, 
a  cap  on  his  head 
and  a  golf  club  in 
his  hand,  and  a 
blither,  jollier,  less 
worried,  more  en- 
t  i  r  e  1  y  detached 
man  you  could  not 
wish  for.  If  I  could 
persuade  myself 
that  the  ownership 
and  administration 
of  a  fortune  in  nine 
figures  would  leave 
me  as  young  and 
keen  and  unaf- 
fected as  it  has  left 
Mr.  Carnegie,  I 
should  be  willing 
to  become  a  mil- 
lionaire to-mor- 
row. 

I  remember  an 
English  journalist 
describing  to  me 
his  first  evening  at 
Skibo.  He  missed 
a  train,  arrived  late 
and  was  dining 
alone.  It  must 
have  been  about  a 
quarter  to  ten. 
''  While  I  was  eat- 
ing the  door  opened 
just  wide  enough 
to  allow  a  man  to 
slip  through,  and 
in  came  Mr.  Car- 
negie. I  had  never 
seen  him  before 
and  my  first  im- 
pression was  one 
of  disappointment. 
This  the  famous 
autocrat  of  the  steel  trade?  A  small, 
wiry,  white  haired,  bronzed-faced,  care- 
fully   dressed    man    came    gently,    half 


Spy,"  in 


worn  out  his  soul  in  piling  up  millions  or  deprecatingly  across  the  carpet.  An 
blunted  or  narrowed  either  his  mind  or  amazingly  small  hand  of  almost  woman- 
heart  in  the  pursuit  of  the  dollar.     No    like  softness  was  placed  in  mine.    A  low, 
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easy  voice  said  it  was  extremely  glad  to 
know  and  welcome  me.  Neither  pres- 
ence, manner,  voice  nor  hand  spoke  of 
authority,  and  it  was  not  till  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  line  of  mouth  and  chin 
that  I  could  persuade  myself  that  this 
was  really  Mr.  Carnegie.  Stubborn, 
decisive,  strongly  edged,  the  mouth 
marked  the  man,  or,  at  least,  the  man- 
ager. But  it  was  his  eyes  that  most  held 
me.  They  are  blue  and,  like  most  blue 
eyes,  the  mirror  of  his  thoughts.  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  possible  for  Mr.  Car- 
negie to  keep  an  emotion  wholly  secret 
and  prevent  it  from  finding  a  tell-tale 
expression  in  those  eyes  of  his.  He 
smiles  and  frowns  with  them  even  tho 
his  lips  are  silent.  I  have  seen  them  as 
hard  and  forbidding  as  ice  and  as  tender 
as  a  woman's,  the  face,  meanwhile,  emo- 
tionless. That  evening  they  were  active 
and  shining  with  merriment.  A  smile  of 
singular  sweetness  played  round  his  face ; 
it  was  evident  my  host  was  in  one  of  his 
most  sprightly  moods.  I  soon  learned 
why.  *  You  must  finish  your  dinner  as 
soon  as  you  can,'  he  said,  '  and  come 
downstairs.  There's  a  man  there  danc- 
ing, a  Skibo  man;  just  taken  three  first 
prizes  at  the  national  sports,  a  thing 
that's  never  been  done  before.  It's  won- 
derful. Come  downstairs  and  see  it.' 
I  went  downstairs  into  a  long  oak-pan- 
eled room,  hung  with  gun  cases,  maps 
of  the  estate,  trophies  of  rod  and  gun 
and  the  usual  impedimenta  of  a  country 
house  smoking  room.  At  one  end  a  mov- 
able platform,  six  inches  or  so  from 
the  ground,  was  set  up.  The  house 
party,  a  rather  distinguished  one,  sat  on 
chairs  in  rows.  The  servants  stood  by 
the  door  and  round  the  walls,  and  the 
champion  dancer  danced — reels,  sword- 
dances  and  hornpipes — till  one's  eyes  be- 
gan to  water.  And  when  it  was  all  over 
Carnegie  stepped  on  to  the  platform,  put 
his  hand  on  the  man's  shoulder  and  said : 
*  Angus,  you  have  done  better  than  any 
one  else  what  a  great  many  men  are  try- 
ing to  do.  Any  one  who  does  that  is  a 
man  of  distinction.  You,  Angus,  are  a 
man  of  distinction  and  I  am  proud  of 
you.'  I  was  delighted.  An  Englishman 
might  have  said  the  same,  but  he  would 
have  said  it  in  a  patronizing  way,  and  he 
would  never  have  put  his  hand  on  his 
servant's  shoulder.  Mr.  Carnegie  spoke 
as  man  to  man  and  Angus  met  him  in  the 


same  spirit.  When  he  had  recovered  his 
breath  he  made  a  little  speech,  beginning, 
'  My  Lords,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,'  in 
correct  form,  admitting  that  he  undoubt- 
edly was  a  man  of  distinction,  but  adding 
that  his  greatest  pride  in  winning  the 
prizes  was  the  thought  that  he  had  con- 
ferred honor  on  Skibo  and  the  Carnegie 
clan.  It  was  a  charming  incident  and 
quite  impossible  south  of  the  Tweed." 

I  should  like  to  have  been  present  at 
that  scene.  It  must  have  summed  up 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie in  his  home  life — his  kindly  demo- 
cratic spirit  especially,  and  his  most  hu- 
man interest  in  all  that  concerns  Skibo. 
But  one  cannot  be  long  in  his  Scottish 
castle  without  meeting  with  instances  of 
both  these  qualities.  There  is  no  more 
popular  laird  in  all  Scotland  than  the 
laird  of  Skibo,  and  the  pride  he  takes  in 
the  affection  of  the  crofters  round  about 
is  only  equaled  by  the  warmth  with 
which  he  reciprocates  it.  I  was  walking 
one  Sunday  afternoon  in  a  party  that  in- 
cluded a  baronet,  an  ex-Cabinet  Minister 
and  the  head  of  a  great  university.  A 
crofter's  son  took  off  his  hat  to  Mr.  Car- 
negie. The  laird  at  once  left  his  com- 
pany, went  over  to  the  youth,  chatted 
genially  with  him  for  nearly  five  minutes, 
and  when  he  rejoined  us  gave  us  the 
whole  history  of  the  boy's  family  and 
launched  into  an  ardent  eulogy  of  his  tal- 
ent for  wood-carving.  It  is  not  only 
because  Mr.  Carnegie  has  enormously 
improved  his  estate  and  all  who  live  on 
it  by  employing  them  in  drainage  works, 
fencing,  building  roads  and  so  on,  that 
the  people  love  him;  it  is  that  they  feel 
him  one  of  themselves,  perfectly  accessi- 
ble and  genuinely  interested  in  all  their 
doings.  He  has  the  happy  knack,  where- 
ever  he  goes,  of  attracting  by  the  power 
of  sympathy,  heartily  given  out  and 
heartily  returned.  He  is  interested  in 
others  because  he  is  interested  in  him- 
self and  takes  a  quietly  complacent  sat- 
isfaction in  all  he  does  or  says.  Mr.  Car- 
negie has  found  the  world  a  thoroughly 
agreeable  place  and  does  not  conceal  his 
approval  of  it.  He  is  pleased  with  him- 
self, his  friends  and  above  all  with  Skibo ; 
and  his  pleasure  is  totally  free  from  van- 
ity. I  have  known  him  to  stand  for  half 
an  hour  pointing  out  to  guests  the  im- 
provements he  has  already  made  in  the 
estate  and  those  he  intends  making,  and 
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tracing  on  the  gravel  his  plan  for  form- 
ing a  loch  here  and  building  a  dam  there 
to  perfect  the  fishing.  Fishing  and  golf 
are  the  hobbies  of  his  life.  He  has  his 
own  golf  course  laid  out  on  the  Skibo 
estate,  and  within  the  last  few  years  has 
built  two  elaborate  salmon  and  trout 
hatcheries.  Billiards  he  plays,  but  only 
occasionally.  Cards  I  have  never  seen 
him  touch,  tho  I  believe  whist  may  be 
included  among  his  pastimes.    He  never 


personal  experience,  but  the  rivers  and 
lochs  that  he  either  owns  or  rents  fur- 
nish unequaled  sport. 

Skibo  Castle  stands  on  Dornoch  Firth 
in  Sutherlandshire,  away  up  in  the  ex- 
treme north  of  Scotland.  The  climate 
for  some  inexplicable  reason  is  that  of  a 
northern  Riviera,  mild  and  bracing.  The 
best  of  highland  scenery — and  there  is 
none  better — lies  all  round.  The  neigh- 
borhood is  rich  in  history  and  romance. 


Private  Swimming  Pool  at  Skibo  Castle ;  Hot  or  Cold  Water 


shoots,  but  those  of  his  guests  who  do 
are  welcome  to  an  admirable  grouse 
moor  and  some  first-class  deer  stalking. 
Mr.  Carnegie  keeps  a  private  yacht,  an- 
chored almost  at  the  foot  of  the  castle, 
and  from  time  to  time  takes  a  cruise  on 
the  firth,  but  in  the  Cowes  and  Larchmont 
sense  he  would  hardly  rank  as  a  yachts- 
man. Motoring  he  hates,  and  his  is 
probably  the  only  great  house  in  the 
United  Kingdom  where  no  motor  car  is 
to  be  found.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
keeps  about  twenty  of  the  finest  horses 
I  ever  set  eyes  on,  and  a  bewildering  va- 
riety of  carriages.  But  nothing  will  drag 
him  from  his  allegiance  to  fishing  and 
golf.     Of  his  links  I  cannot  speak  from 


Ten  miles  away  stood  Macbeth 's  Castle, 
with  the  woods  of  Dunsinane  close  by. 
jb  rom  the  terrace  of  Skibo  one  looks  over 
a  magnificent  panorama  of  firth  and  blue 
hills  and  rocky  streams  and  woodland,  so 
wide  and  various  that  each  moment  fresh 
beauties  reveal  themselves.  "  If  I  owned 
this  place,"  I  said  to  Mr.  Carnegie  one 
morning,  just  before  he  sailed  for  Amer- 
ica, "  I  should  be  sorry  to  exchange  it 
for  New  York."  "  Ah !  "  said  the  laird 
with  wistful  tenderness,  "  I  just  count 
the  days  till  I  get  back  again."  The 
estate  itself  includes  three  or  four  villages 
and  I  know  not  how  many  thousands  of 
acres — somewhere  I  should  hazard  be- 
tween forty  and  sixty.    The  grounds  im- 
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mediately  around  the  Castle  are  well  laid 
out  and  boast  some  fine  cedars  and  hollies 
and  a  remarkably  good  kitchen  garden, 
but,  on  the  whole,  they  will  scarcely  com- 
pare with  those  of  many  an  English  es- 
tate. The  Castle,  tho,  would  hold  its  own 
with  any  modern  residence.  Most  of  it 
is  new  and  built  to  Mr.  Carnegie's  orders, 
but  parts  of  the  old  mansion  still  remain 
— the  tower,  for  instance,  from  which 
floats  a  novel  kind  of  flag — or,  rather, 
two  flags  in  one — the  Union  Jack  on  one 
side  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  the 
other.  Inside,  while  there  are  naturally 
few  of  the  curios  and  relics  and  famous 
pictures  that  belong  to  ancestral  homes, 
everything  is  in  admirable  taste  and  the 
best  of  its  kind,  and  an  atmosphere  of 
restfulness  and  ''  homeyness  "  infects  one 
the  moment  the  threshold  is  crossed.  Mr. 
Carnegie  keeps  up  the  old  Scotch  cus- 
toms and  has  added  to  them  one  or  two 
of  his  own.  Every  morning  at  eight 
o'clock  a  piper  marches  round  the  Castle 
and  in  the  evening  plays  through  the 
dinner  hour.  His  reveille  lasts  till  twen- 
ty minutes  past  eight.  Punctually  at  that 
moment  he  re-enters  the  Castle ;  punc- 
tually at  that  moment  the  organist  sits 
down  to  the  organ  in  the  hall ;  and  guests 
who  have  risen  to  the  wild  skirling  of  the 
pipes  descend  to  breakfast  with  the  salu- 
tation of  the  organ  in  their  ears.  Break- 
fast at  Skibo  is  a  meal  that  rigorously 
enforces  the  equality  of  the  sexes.  No- 
body is  allowed  to  wait  on  anybody  else ; 
each  forages  for  himself  or  herself  alone. 
If  it  is  a  Sunday  there  is  usually  a  post 
prandial  stroll  through  the  grounds  un- 
der Mrs.  Carnegie's  guidance,  to  inspect 
the  model  dairy,  the  poultry  farm,  the 
stables  and  the  trees  along  "  Ambassa- 
dors' Walk,"  each  one  of  which  has  been 
planted  by  a  duly  accredited  Ambassador. 
Then  a  choice  between  a  drive  to  church 
and  doing  as  one  pleases  at  Skibo — Mr. 
Carnegie  choosing  the  latter.  Sunday 
evening  host  and  hostess,  guests  (if  they 
care  to)  and  all  the  members  of  the 
household  assemble  in  the  hall  and  sing 
hymns  to  the  organ's  accompaniment. 

There  is  one  feature  of  life  at  Skibo 
which  is  rather  unusual.  Mr.  Carnegie 
detests  tobacco.  It  was  some  years  after 
Skibo  came  into  his  possession  before  he 
would  consent  to  so  far  pander  to  the 
frailties  of  mankind  as  to  add  on  a  smok- 
ing room.     Up  till  then  guests  had  been 


obliged  to  take  their  cigars  and  cigarets 
and  pipes  out  of  doors.  To-day  smokers 
at  Skibo  have  everything  they  can  possi- 
bly desire  except  their  host's  company. 
He  shuns  the  smoking  room ;  nor  docs 
he  even  allow  an  after  dinner  cigaret  to 
be  taken  in  the  dining  room.  There  is 
no  lingering  over  the  walnuts  and  the 
wine  at  Skibo,  and  one  of  the  pastimes 
of  the  older  guests  is  to  watch  a  novice 
lighting  his  cigar  while  strolling  round 
the  grounds  with  Mr.  Carnegie.  He  does 
not  do  it  twice.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  Mr.  Carnegie  says  anything,  but  the 
smoker  gradually  becomes  aware  of  an 
anti-nicotine  atmosphere,  and,  being 
naturally  anxious  to  respect  his  host's 
whims,  retires  to  the  smoking  room 
when  he  wishes  to  light  up.  In  another 
way,  too,  the  laird  of  Skibo  is  carefully 
deferred  to.  He  likes  to  lay  down  the 
law,  and  people  let  him.  When  they  dis- 
agree they  do  it  in  silence,  under  the  im- 
pression— whether  right  or  wrong  I  do 
not  know — that  Mr.  Carnegie  does  not 
care  to  be  contradicted  or  argued  with. 
While  a  man  of  remarkably  wide  reading 
and  information,  he  has,  as  every  one 
knows,  his  prejudices.  I  often  think  him 
intolerant  and  shortsighted  in  his  views, 
but  I  do  not  on  that  account  feel  called 
upon  to  challenge  them.  The  atmos- 
phere of  Skibo  somehow  makes  for  ac- 
quiescence in  Mr.  Carnegie's  dicta  and 
one  is  well  content  to  let  them  pass  with- 
out argument,  especially  when  they  re- 
late, as  they  usually  do,  to  social  and 
political  questions.  These  are  matters 
on  which  Mr.  Carnegie  rather  prides 
himself  as  an  authority,  and  as  he  holds 
forth  on  them,  with  closed  eyes  and  wag- 
ging forefinger,  in  a  pithy  and  pictur- 
esque style,  it  is  at  once  easier  and  pleas- 
anter  to  listen  than  to  dispute. 

In  a  rich  man's  castle  one  expects  to 
find  some  magnificent  toys.  At  Skibo 
by  far  the  most  magnificent  is  the  pri- 
vate swimming  bath,  splendidly  housed 
in  a  building  that  stands  within  a  few 
minutes'  walk  of  the  Castle.  Its  glass 
roof  is  so  constructed  as  to  slide  away 
at  the  pull  of  a  lever  and  leave  one  bath- 
ing in  the  open.  The  dressing  rooms 
are  numerous  enough  to  accommodate  a 
large  house  party  and  all  the  fittings  and 
appointments  touch  the  top  notch  of 
comfort.  The  water  is  salt  and  can  be 
warmed  at  will ;  and  if  you  have  never 
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bathed  in  warm  salt  water  you  have  still 
something  to  live  for.  Close  by  the 
swimming  bath  stands  an  electrical  pow- 
er house  for  lighting  the  Castle  with 
electricity.  That,  too,  is  a  splendid  toy, 
if,  indeed,  one  ought  not  rather  to  call 
it  a  necessity.  In  the  Castle  itself  the 
most  remarkable  features  are  the  organ 
and  electric  elevator,  that  the  merest 
amateur  can  run,  so  ingenious  is  its 
mechanism,  and  a  huge  cabinet  in  the 
drawing  room  filled  with  the  caskets  con- 
taining the  freedom  of  I  know  not  how 
many  cities.     Altogether  Skibo  is  a  de- 


lightful place,  not  only  in  itself,  but  in 
the  genial,  friendly,  unpretentious  atmos- 
phere that  surrounds  it.  A  visitor  there 
may  be  sure  of  meeting  distinguished 
men  and  women,  of  having  all  the  re- 
sources of  an  ideal  country  house  at  his 
disposal,  and  of  finding  in  his  host  an  in- 
tensely human  and  attractive  character. 
No  one  who  has  studied  Mr.  Carnegie's 
career  from  a  distance  can  help  admir- 
ing him.  No  one  who  has  seen  him  in 
his  singularly  happy  home  life  at  Skibo 
can  help  both  admiring  and  liking  him. 

London,  England. 


"Ima  Toki  Nam  Zo" 


("NOW'S   THE  TIME") 
TRANSLATED  FROM  THE   JAPANESE  BY   A.   LLOYD 

[A  popular  ballad  which  I  found  with  this  refraiu  in  a  Japanese  magazine.  I  have 
translated  it  fairly  literally,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  stanza,  which  contained  a 
play  upon  words  which  it  was  quite  out  of  my  power  to  reproduce.  The  piety  of  the 
last  stanza  is  a  little  accf:ntuated  in  the  translation. — A.  Lloyd.] 


Wide  as  the  firmament  above 
Spreads  over  us  our  country's  love, 
While  deeper  far  than  Ocean's  bed 
Our   Sovereign's  mercy  doth   us   stead. 

Your  gratitude  now  would  you  show? 

Ima  toki  nam  zo. 

Heroes  of  the  Sacred  Land, 

In  grim  array  of  war  that  stand, 

Sworn  to  defend  your  country's  right 

With   steeled  hearts   and   fists   clenched  tight, 

Your  loyal  bravery  would  you  show? 

Ima  toki  naru  zo. 

Man's  life  is  but  a  little  space : 
In  fifty  years  he's  run  his  race ; 
Sooner  or  later  he  must  die; 
With  chivalry  and  loyally 

To  death  for  Japan  would  ye  go? 

Ima  toki  naru  zo. 


Heroes  that,  all  along  the  shore, 
Lest  the  fierce  foe  his  army  pour 
Into  these  isles,  stand  sentinel, 
Do  your  duty  brave  and  well. 

The  hour  of  danger  would  ye  know? 

Ima  toki  naru  zo. 

Trusty  seamen  of  the  fleet. 
Would  ye  know  when  best  to  meet 
Your   foe   with    storm   of   shot   and   shell. 
From  every  floating  citadel, 

From   guns   above   and   guns   below? 

Ima  toki  naru  zo. 

Would  you  know  when  best  to  hurl 
Through  black  of  night  and  running  swirl 
The   fell   torpedo   dealing   death? 
Would  you,  holding  fast  your  breath 

Deal    the   swift   and   secret   blow? 

Ima  toki  naru  zo. 


Now's  the  time  for  deeds  of  fame, 
Small  your  country,  great  her  name. 
Bear,  and  watch,  endure,  and  toil. 
Think  of  glory,  not  of  spoil. 

Strike,  and  Heaven  direct  the  blow? 

Ima  toki  naru  zo. 
Tokyo,  Japan. 


Spike   Riley's   Revenge 

BY  JAMES  H,  WILLIAMS 

[Our  readers  need  no  introduction  to  Mr.  Williams,  the  implacable  foe  of  the 
crimps  and  the  unswerving  champion  of  the  American  sailor.  Since  this  article  was 
written  Mr.  Williams  has  shipped  before  the  mast  and  is  now  on  the  ocean  experiencing 
the  discomforts  and  pleasures  of  the  sailor's  life,  which  he  has  so  often  described.  The 
following  yarn,   as  are   all   of  the  author's,   is   strictly  true. —  Kditou.] 

BEFORE  commencing  this  yarn  I  bosom  friends,  Spike  and  I  have  gone 
must  prepare  my  readers  for  what  down  the  world  together  looking  fate  in 
is  to  follow  by  introducing  my  old  the  face,  and  taking  things  as  they  came 
shipmate  and  evil  genius,  Spike  Riley,  without  complaint,  until  our  last  voyage. 
Spike  and  I  have  been  cronies  for  years,  when  we  both  got ''  shanghaied  "  through 
We  have  worn  the  same  oil-skins,  eaten  Spike's  recklessness.  But  Spike  Riley 
from  the  same  mess-kid,  drank  from  the  has  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  ad- 
same  pannikin  and  slept  in  the  same  ventures  which  I  am  about  to  relate,  and 
bunk — by  turns.  Together  we  have  toiled  in  order  to  appreciate  that  part  the  reader 
through  many  a  dirty  night  at  sea,  and  should  know  something  of  his  personal- 
engaged  in  many  a  happy  frolic  ashore,  ity,  for  Spike  Riley  is  a  real,  living,  sen- 
Sworn  brothers,   boon   companions   and  tient  person  and  not  a  myth. 
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Spike  Riley  was  born  somewhere  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  I  was  born  somewhere 
in  Massachusetts,  and  to  me  he  has  al- 
ways been  the  picture  of  bad  hick,  for  I 
never  met  him  yet  that  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  getting  me  in  some  sort  of  trouble. 

But  this  is  the  first  time  he  ever  got  me 
shanghaied,  and  I'll  take  fine  care  it  will 
be  the  last.  Spike  is  a  good  deal  older 
than  I  am,  old  enough  to  be  my  daddy, 
in  fact,  but  I  am  glad  he  ain't. 

I  first  met  Spike  in  Calcutta  a  good 
many  years  ago,  no  matter  how  many. 
I  had  been  paid  off  from  the  ship 
"  Maine  "  and  went  to  the  Sailors'  Home 
to  board.  Spike  had  been  discharged 
from  an  English  ship  the  same  day  and 
came  to  board  at  the  same  place. 

He  was  a  long-geared,  cadaverous 
looking  individual,  with  a  slight  stoop 
and  a  resonant  nasal  twang.  The  Brit- 
ishers ashore  called  him  ''  Yank,"  and  the 
Yanks  dubbed  him  "  Razorback ;  "  but  I 
always  addressed  him  as  "  Spike,"  and 
the  name  has  stuck  to  him  since. 

From  the  first  there  seemed  to  be  a 
natural  affinity  between  Spike  and  me. 
He  was  long  and  slim  and  I  was  short 
and  thick,  and  extremes  meet,  you  know. 
Spike  is  not  a  handsome  man.  He  says 
it  was  his  watch  below  when  good  looks 
were  served  out.  But  tho  his  features 
are  not  in  his  favor,  Spike's  heart  is  in 
the  right  place.  He  is  an  open-handed, 
warm-hearted,  rollicking  sailor  of  the  old 
school;  courageous  to  the  backbone  and 
generous  to  a  fault.  A  good  shipmate,  a 
true  friend  and  an  able  seaman — I  could 
not  say  more  than  this  in  Spike's  behalf, 
for  it  takes  a  good  man  to  make  a  true 
sailor  and  a  good  animal  to  make  a 
grizzly  bear. 

But,  as  I  have  said.  Spike  Riley  has 
always  been  my  evil  genius,  tho,  withal, 
my  best  friend.  I  have  never  met  the  old 
villain  yet  without  serious  consequences 
to  myself.  At  Calcutta  he  got  me 
"  broke  "  on  the  police  force.  In  Colombia 
he  got  me  shot  at  by  a  lot  of  ragged  revo- 
lutionists. At  Valparaiso  I  came  near 
being  knifed  by  a  jealous  cabal! ero 
through  the  unintentional  conduct  of 
mischief-making  Spike.  At  Rio  he  got 
me  marooned  during  a  yellow  fever  epi- 
demic and  I  had  to  stay  there  six  weeks. 
In  South  Africa  he  got  me  chased 
through  the  bush  for  fourteen  days  by 
th :  Cape  Mounted  Police,  by  mistake  for 


a  diamond  smuggler.  In  London  he  got 
me  involved  in  the  big  sailors'  and  dock 
laborers'  strike,  and  I  came  near  doing  a 
long  turn  on  the  treadmill  in  consequence. 
At  Singapore  he  got  me  nearly 
slaughtered  for  refusing  to  drink  the 
Queen's  health  under  compulsion. 
In  America  he  induced  me  to  squander 
my  substance  in  riotous  living  for  three 
days  and  then  got  me  shanghaied. 

But  for  all  these  injuries  and  many 
more  which  Spike  has  consciously  or  un- 
consciously inflicted  on  me  I  freely  for- 
give him  in  consideration  of  one  noble 
deed.  One  dark  night,  off  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  while  we  were  furling  the 
main  topgallant  sail  in  a  howling  gale 
of  wind.  Spike  Riley  saved  me  from  com- 
ing down  by  the  run  and  nearly  lost  his 
own  life  in  the  effort.  The  sail  "  bal- 
looned "  before  the  wind  and  struck  me 
in  the  face,  breaking  my  hold  on  the 
"  jack  stay  "  and  knocking  me  from  the 
foot  rope.  "  I  am  gone,"  I  ejaculated,  as 
I  felt  myself  falling,  for  I  fully  expected 
to  lose  the  number  of  my  mess  then  and 
there. 

''  Not  yet,  sonny,"  said  a  familiar 
voice  beside  me  on  the  yard  arm,  and  I 
suddenly  felt  myself  grasped  in  the  steel 
embrace  of  one  of  Spike's  long,  sinewy, 
wasplike  arms,  while  with  the  free  hand 
he  clung  to  a  becket  on  the  yard  with  a 
tenacity  that  defied  grim  Death  himself. 
God  bless  the  man  who  put  the  seizings 
on  that  becket,  for  I  know  that  Spike 
would  have  gone  to  oblivion  with  me 
sooner  than  let  me  go  alone.  Is  it  won- 
derful that  I  should  love  this  kind- 
hearted  old  sailor,  who  has  dared  so 
much  for  me,  or  that  I  should  feel  dis- 
posed to  tolerate  his  natural  failings  out 
of  sheer  admiration  for  his  noble  vir- 
tues? 

In  order  to  recount  all  the  scrapes  that 
Spike  has  got  me  into,  first  and  last,  and 
the  dare-devil  escapades  we  have  been 
through  together  I  should  have  to  write 
a  big  book.  For  the  present  I  shall  only 
tell  how  he  got  me  "  broke  "  on  the  Cal- 
cutta police  force  to  gratify  his  thirst  for 
revenge,  for  he  is  a  vindictive  old  scoun- 
drel. 

I  was  quite  young  and  strong  in  those 
days,  and  young  sailors  of  my  build  were 
in  special  demand  by  the  British  Indian 
authorities  as  police  recruits.  In  an  evil 
moment  I  enlisted  on  the  Calcutta  police 
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force    without    consulting    Spike    Riley,  and  tussled  and  struggled  together  in  the 

Having  been  duly  examined  and  found  muddy  street  with  the  reckless  abandon 

qualified  for  service,  I  deliberately  took  of  wild  beasts.     The  whole  affair  finally 

the  Queen's  oath,  accepted  the  Queen's  settled  down  to  a  mere  question  of  lung 

shilling,  donned  the  Queen's  uniform  and  power,  and  here  the  chances  were  in  my 

proceeded  to  enforce  popular  compliance  favor.      Spike  finally  collapsed  through 

with  the  Queen's  statutes  regardless  of  exhaustion  and  permitted  himself  to  be 

consequences.  handcuffed.    As  I  was  adjusting  the  steel 

My  first  official  exploit  was  to  arrest  bracelets  to  his  wrists  he  recognized  me 

Spike  Riley  for  fighting  and  disorderly  for  the  first  time  during  the  melee. 

conduct.     My   beat  included   the   lower  **  I'm  glad  it's   you,  sonny,"  he  said, 

end  of  Flag  Street  and  "  The  Numbers,"  savagely,  "  for  I  would  hate  like  h- 


the  toughest  section  of  sailor  town,  to  give  in  to  a  Britisher.  But  what  are 
"  The  Numbers  "  was  simply  a  row  of  you  doing  in  this  line  of  business,  any- 
disreputable  rum  shops  in  a  little  side  how  ?  You  are  a  disgrace  to  the  country 
street.    They  all  adjoined  each  other  and  you  came  from." 

were  numbered  from  i  to  12,  hence  the  There  were  no  patrol  wagons  in  Cal- 

name    "  The    Numbers."      These   places  cutta  in  those  days,  and  Spike  absolutely 

were  all  conducted  by  natives  and  prin-  refused  to  walk.     So  I  had  to  shoulder 

cipally  frequented  by  sailors  on  a  frolic,  the  old  scamp  and  carry  him  all  the  way 

In  each  place  the  bar  was  protected  by  to  the  '*  compound,"  to  the  great  amuse- 

a  row  of  steel  bars  reaching  from  the  ment  of  the  onlooking  sailors,  who  had 

floor  to  the  ceiling,  exactly  like  a  jail,  to  witnessed  the  exciting  arrest, 

prevent  the  sailors  from  making  a  raid  When  I  lugged  Spike  into  the  "  com- 

on  the  stock  behind.     The  drinks  were  pound  "  and  presented  him  at  the  rail, 

handed    out    between    the    bars    to    the  our    old    Scotch    captain    stared    in    un- 

thirsty   tars   after  the   money  had  been  feigned  astonishment  at  us  both.     I  was 

first  handed  in.  bare  headed  and    my  once    immaculate 

About  10  o'clock  one  hot  night,  shortly  white  uniform  was  a  mess  of  mud  and 

after  my  appointment,  I  was  called  upon  blood  bespattered  rags.    As  for  Spike,  he 

to  quell  a  disturbance  in  "  The  Numbers."  was  chiefly  clothed  in  lamp-light. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  scene  of  turmoil  I  When  the  old  man  had  satisfied  him- 

found  Spike  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow  self  as  to  which  of  us  was  the  oflFender 

street,  loudly  proclaiming   his   unfalter-  and  which  was  the  ofificer,  he  adjusted 

ing-  devotion  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  his  goggles  and  proceeded  to  take  Spike's 

his   unquestionable   ability   to    lick   any-  pedigree  and  enter  the  charges    which  I 

thing  under  the  British  flag,  lion  and  all.  glibly  preferred  against  him.     He  mut- 

I  approached  Spike  with  all  the  familiar-'  tered  something  into  his  big  beard  about 

ity  of  an  old  shipmate,  hoping  to  pacify  "  Greek  meeting  Greek,"  and  consigned 

him  and  get  him  down  to  the  Home.  Spike  to  cell  No.  9  for  the  night. 

Spike  did  not  recognize  me  at  first,  but  Next  morning   I   was   on   hand   in   a 

he  did    recognize   my   uniform,   and  he  brand  new  uniform  and  a  black  eye.   Be- 

went  for  it  like  a  cage  full  of  wildcats  fore    the    commissioner    I    urged    every 

suddenly  turned  loose  on  a  jack  rabbit.  crime  on  the  calendar  against  Spike  short 

Then  followed  a  struggle  such  as  the  of  highway  robbery  and  deliberate  mur- 

natives  or  transients  never  witnessed  be-  der.    Spike  stated  that  I  was  a  notorious 

fore  between  a  minion  of  the  law  and  a  liar,  that  I  had  forsaken  Old  Glory  for 

legal  oflfender.    I  had  youth  and  strength  the  bloody  banner    of    Old  Albion  and 

on  my  side,  but  Spike  had  length  and  should  not  be  believed. 

reach  and  a  wriggling  way.      I    got    a  The  commissioner  sentenced  Spike  to 

dozen  different  holds  on   him — strangle  thirty  days  on  the  stone  pile  and  to  pay 

hold   included — but  he  wriggled  out  of  a  fine  of  15  rupees.     As  Spike  did  not 

them  all  with  the  dexterity  and  ease  of  have  the  rupees,  that  meant  thirty  days 

a  freshly  captured  eel.     He  bit  and  tore  more  for  default — not  a  pleasant  prospect 

and   scratched  like  a  mad  tiger,  and   I  by  any  means. 

fought  back  for  all  I  was  worth,  except  When  my  anger  was  assuaged  some- 

that  I  would  not  use  my  baton  on  him.  what  and  the  first  sting  of  my  bruises 

It  was  in  the  rainy  season  and  we  rolled  had  worn  away,   I  felt  sorry  for  Spike 
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and  repented  for  my  harshness  toward 
him.  In  this  mood  1  went  up  and  fixed 
it  about  the  rupees,  and  I  pled  so  hard 
with  the  commissioner  that  at  length  he 
was  reluctantly  persuaded  to  relax  his 
rule  and  reconsider  the  sentence  imposed 
on  poor  Spike.  Eventually  Spike  got  off 
with  ten  days  and  a  severe  reprimand 
that  might  as  well  have  been  delivered  to 
the  Hindu  idol,  Juggernaut. 

But,  would  you  believe  it,  the  ungrate- 
ful old  wretch  returned  no  thanks  for 
my  friendly  services  in  his  behalf,  but, 
instead,  went  off  to  sea  swearing  to  "  get 
square  "  with  me ;  and  he  did. 

Spike  sailed  for  Mauritius  in  the  bark 
"  Dundonald "  and  v^as  gone  several 
months.  Meanwhile  I  contmued  to  wear 
the  Queen's  uniform  and  fight  the 
Queen's  battles,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences or  threats. 

One  night  there  was  a  riot  in  "  The 
Numbers."  A  big  crowd  of  tipsy  sailors 
had  taken  charge  of  the  whole  precinct 
and  a  whole  squad  of  police  was  sent 
down  to  restore  order.  A  number  of  ar- 
rests were  made,  and  *'  The  Numbers  " 
were  peremptorily  closed  until  further 
orders.  When  quiet  had  been  restored  I 
was  left  alone  to  patrol  the  district. 

By  eleven  o'clock  the  streets  along  my 
beat  were  as  silent  as  a  grave-yard.  For 
some  time  no  sound  reached  me,  save  the 
echo  of  my  own  footsteps  on  the  pave- 
ment or  the  occasional  howling  of  a  pack 
of  jackals  from  the  distant  woods. 

At  length,  however,  I  heard  footsteps  ap- 
proaching from  the  direction  of  the  water- 
front. By  this  time  I  had  learned  to  distin- 
guish between  the  firm,  unfaltering  foot- 
steps of  an  honest  man  and  the  stealthy, 
uncertain  tread  of  a  prowling  sneak  thief 
or  an  evil-minded  footpad.  But  these 
steps  had  the  right  ring  about  them. 
They  indicated  to  my  practiced  ear  the 
long,  firm  stride  of  a  tall  man  on  a  busi- 
ness trip,  who  was  not  afraid  to  make 
himself  heard,  and  one  who  was  prepared 
to  defend  his  right  of  way. 

The  loneliness  and  silence  of  my  vigil 
had  rendered  me  unusually  inquisitive, 
and  the  approaching  footsteps  excited  my 
curiosity  to  an  unusual  degree.  Some- 
how they  sounded  familiar,  but  still  they 
sounded  all  right. 

I  stepped  out  to  the  corner  of  Flag 
Street  and  looked  down,  just  in  time  to 
be  confronted  by  a  tall  apparition  in  a 


white  suit,  cork  tobie,  alligator  shoes  and 
a  pleasant  look.    It  was  Spike  Riley. 

"  Hello,  sonny,"  he  said,  cheerily,  ex- 
tending his  fin.  "  I  came  up  looking  for 
you.  Glad  to  see  you  are  still  on  the  force 
and  looking  so  well.  I  heard  you 
pounded  the  stuffin'  out  of  some  of  them 
blasted  Britishers  in  '  The  Numbers  '  to- 
night. Bully  for  you,  sonny ;  don't  spare 
the  baton  on  them ;  we've  licked  'em  twice 
and  we  can  do  it  again.  But,"  he  con- 
tinued, good-naturedly,  "  I  am  on  the 
sober  tack  myself  now,  and  so  I  kept  out 
of  it.  You  mustn't  think  hard  of  me  for 
the  scrap  I  gave  you  last  time  I  was  here. 
You  know  I  was  about  three  sheets  in  the 
wind  that  night  and  did  not  recognize 
you.  And,  besides,  you  know  how  I  hate 
that  uniform." 

I  assured  Spike  that  I  entertained  the 
kindest  of  feelings  toward  him  and  told 
him  how  glad  I  was  to  see  him  again. 

Spike  informed  me  that  he  had  re- 
turned from  Mauritius  that  very  day 
with  four  months'  pay  under  his  lee,  and 
that  he  had  come  up  on  purpose  to  apolo- 
gize to  me  and  to  treat  me  to  a  little 
"  blow-out,"  to  show  his  appreciation  for 
the  considerate  way  in  which  I  had 
treated  him  after  our  late  unpleasantness. 

I  agreed  to  meet  Spike  in  Bentinck 
Street  as  soon  as  possible  after  being  re- 
lieved from  duty.  As  I  expected  to  be 
relieved  at  midnight,  which  was  now 
drawing  near.  Spike  went  on  ahead  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  impending 
"  blow-out." 

I  now  began  to  look  forward  with  the 
pleasantest  of  anticipations  to  our  supper 
of  reconciliation.  I  counted  the  minutes 
until  my  "  reHef  "  arrived,  and  swore  at 
him  roundly  for  being  ten  minutes  late. 
As  soon  as  I  had  made  a  hurried  report 
to  my  superior  at  the  "  compound,"  in 
conformity  with  the  regulations,  I  re- 
paired at  once  to  Bentinck  Street  in  a 
gherry  without  stopping  to  change  my 
uniform  for  civilian's  dress. 

As  my  chariot  dashed  around  the  cor- 
ner Spike  was  on  the  lookout  and  hailed 
us  to  "  heave  to."  I  ordered  the  gherry 
wallah  to  pull  up.  Jumping  eagerly  to 
the  ground,  I  met  Spike  with  both  fins 
extended  in  welcome  and  wearing  a  smile 
that  threatened  to  part  his  jaw  tackle 
fall. 

I  discharged  the  gherry  and  followed 
Spike  to  my  own  undoing. 


SPIKE    RILEY'S    REVENGE  HS^ 

At  the  corner  of  Chowringie  Road  and  bolstered  couch.  For  a  few  moments  I 
Bentinck  Street,  obliquely  opposite  from  felt  a  dumb  appreciation  of  the  perfumed 
the  Hotel  de  Europe,  was  a  very  snug  air  fanned  by  the  regular  movement  of 
and  well  appointed  cafe,  conducted  by  a  the  punkah  swinging  over  my  head.  And 
bustling,  good-natured  German  and  his  after  that,  temporary  oblivion, 
frau.  The  frau  was  too  big  to  bustle  When  I  awoke  the  early  daylight  was 
much,  but  she  was  good  company  and  laughing  at  me  through  the  latticed  win- 
could  appreciate  a  joke.  When  she  dow.  My  head  seemed  to  be  the  only 
laughed,  which  was  very  often,  she  al-  limb  I  had,  and  I  began  to  grope  around 
ways  reminded  me  of  a  vat  full  of  soft  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way  for  the  other  por- 
soap  riding  on  a  hand-car,  she  quivered  tions  of  my  anatomy.  The  more  I  looked 
so.  It  was  pleasing  to  see  so  much  hu-  the  less  I  found.  My  mortal  remains 
manity  having  a  good  time  all  at  once,  seemed  to  be  there  all  right,  but  nothing 
and  her  mirth  was  highly  contagious.  else  worth  mentioning. 

This  was  the  place  Spike  had  selected  My  lofty  helmet  was  gone,  my  weapons 

for  the  preparation  of  his  diabolical  plot  were  gone,  the  two  rows  of  brass  buttons 

to  get  revenge  and,  incidentally,  to  bring  which  had  adorned  my  coat  were  gone, 

irreparable  disgrace  on  my  unsuspecting  my  shoes  were   gone  and — Spike  Riley 

head.  was  gone. 

Pursuant  to  orders  previously  issued  On  a  further  investigation  of  myself  I 

by    Spike,    our    German    boniface    had  found   a   label    attached   to    one   of   the 

everything  ready,  on  our  arrival,  for  our  forsaken  buttonholes  on  my  coat  bearing 

comfort  and  entertainment.  this  legend : 

An  eight-course  dinner  was  ready  to  "  Dear  Sonny  :  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I 

be  served,  and  two  coolie  waiters  were  shipped  yesterday  in  the  'Dundee/  and  must 

ready  to  serve  it.     The  punkah   waved  go  down  the  river  with  this  morning's  tide.  Am 

back  and  forth  with  a  vim  and  regularity  sorry  to  leave  without  bidding  you  good-by, 

during  our  meal  that  plainly  showed  the  but  did  not  like  to  disturb  your  nap.    I  took 

punkah  wallah's   high  opinion  of    Sahib  some  of  your  runnin'  gear  to  keep  you  from 

Spike's    respectability.      The    night    was  losing  it    See  you  m  Liverpool.         Spike." 

hot,  even  for  Calcutta,  and  Spike  ordered  There  are  certain   moments   in  every 

up  four  bottles  of  imported  stout  to  top  man's  Hfe  that  he  is  loath  to  recall  and 

off  our  repast.  would  gladly  forget  if  he  could.     This 

English  ales  are  not  recommended  for  was  one  of  those  profanity-inspiring  in- 

Americans  in  the  East  Indies,  either  by  cidents  with  me.    I  made  some  futile  tho 

doctors     or    reputable    saloon    keepers,  emphatic  remarks  that  were  not  compli- 

They  are  heady  and  liable  to  capsize  your  mentary  either  to  Spike  Riley  or  his  an- 

mental   faculties  and  leave  you  on   the  cestors.     But  what  is  the  use  of  writing 

broad  of  your  back.  blanks  and  exclamation  points  ?     They 

Spike,  who  had  an  ax  to  grind,  pre-  never  make  a  story  or  express  your  feel- 
tended  to  be  on  the  "  sober  tack,"  and  ings. 

modestly  confined  himself  to  one  bottle.  The  following  day  I  went  to  Howrah 

I  polished  off  the  other  three  with  incon-  and  shipped  in  the  "  Allanshaw."  Eighty- 

tinent  recklessness.  five  days  afterward  I   found  myself  in 

We  sat  at  the  table  and  spun  old  cuff-  Demerara,  where,  after  a  good  deal  of 

ers  to  each  other  by  the  fathom  for  a  haggling,  I  managed  to  get  paid  off.  Then 

couple  of  hours.     By  and  by  an  "  edu-  I  shipped  in  a  Newfoundland  brig  and 

cated  "  Mahgee  came  in  and  started  up  went  to  Barbados  for  orders,  and  there 

the  piano  at  a  wild  gallop.    I  found  out  I   managed  to  get  paid  off  again,  with 

afterward  that  Spike  had  bribed  her  to  tu'pence  and  a  good  discharge.  After  that 

perform  for  the  occasion.    At  length  she  I  shipped  in  the  American  bark  "  Atlan- 

shunted  into  a  soft,  dreamy,  voluptuous  tic,"  bound  for  Antigua,  and  eventually 

Oriental  air  that  obscured  my  senses  and  landed  in  New  York  with  $15.50  and  a 

nearly  lulled  me  to  sleep.     I  saw  Spike  strong    determination     to     lick    Spike 

in  duplicate,  then  I  saw  him  in  triplicate,  Riley  on  sight, 

and  then — I  doubt  if  I  saw  him  at  all.  About  three  years  after  that  I  sailed  up 

I  remember  going  into  the  adjoining  the  noble  Penobscot  River    in    a    four- 
room  and  lying  down  on  the  nicely  up-  masted  schooner,  with  a  fair  wind  and 
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tide  and  two  thousand  tons  of  coal,  to  the 
city  of  Bangor. 

We  docked  just  before  dark  and  got 
paid  off  in  the  cabin.  After  supper  I 
went  ashore  with  several  of  my  shipmates 
in  search  of  a  drink  (for  Bangor  is  a  pro- 
hibition town). 

Passing  one  of  the  many  saloons  which 
grace  the  water  front,  we  were  attracted 
by  a  boisterous  Irish  parliament  within. 
We  mounted  the  steps  and  entered,  hop- 
ing to  witness  a  good  disturbance  and 
quench  our  thirst  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  bar-room  a  jolly  crowd  of  ex- 
cited mariners  were  holding  forth  all  at 
once,  everybody  talking  and  nobody  lis- 
tening. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  bar  stood  a 
long,  lanky  gantline,  dressed  in  dirty 
jean  pants,  a  dungaree  jumper  and  a 
"  bucko "  cap,  who  was  making  more 
noise  than  any  one  else. 

I  walked  over  and  took  a  good  look  at 
him,  and,  blast  my  eyes  if  it  wasn't  Spike 
Riley.  I  started  at  once  to  shed  my  coat, 
but  the  action  reminded  me  that  I  had  on 
a  brand  new  suit,  and  I  did  not  feel  that 
I  could  afford  another.  So  for  the  time 
being  I  decided  to  act  with  discretion,  in- 
stead of  valor,  and  depend  on  diplomacy 
instead  of  fight. 

Spike  recognized  me  without  asking. 
''  Hullo,  sonny ! "  he  exclaimed  boisterous- 
ly, "  where  did  you  hail  from  ?  When 
did  you  leave  the  police  force  ?  I've  been 
inquiring  all  around  for  you.  You're 
looking  first-rate." 

I  paid  but  little  attention  to  Spike's 
blandishments.  I  made  short  answers  to 
his  questions  and  asked  him  to  meet  me 
next  morning  down  on  the  dock. 

"  All  right,  sonny,"  he  answered 
pleasantly ;  "  I'll  be  there ;  but  wait  a 
minute."  Then  he  vanished  through 
the  back  door.  In  a  short  time 
he  returned  with  a  canvas  ditty  bag 
dangling  from  his  hand  by  round 
sinnet  lanyard,  ornamented  by  Turks' 
heads  and  crowned  with  a  Flemish 
eye.  Dipping  his  hand  in  between 
the  nettles,  he  groped  about  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bag  for  a  moment  and  then 
extracted  a  lot  of  badly  corroded  brass 
buttons,   each  one  tailed  with  a  patent 


clasp  and  surmounted  with  a  raised  pro- 
file of  the  British  crown. 

"  Here  they  are,  sonny,"  he  said  gay- 
ly,  extending  the  handful  of  trinkets.  "  I 
saved  'em  for  you.  The  shoes  were  a 
little  too  big,  but  I  managed  to  wear  'em 
out.  I  lost  the  tobie  overboard,  going 
down  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  somebody 
swiped  the  other  things  from  me  in  Fil- 
more's  house  in  Liverpool.    I'd  hate  like 

to  see  you  wear  them  buttons  again. 

They'd  look  all  right  with  eagles  on  'em." 

I  have  never  felt  such  a  strange  ad- 
mixture of  passions  as  I  did  when  I  took 
that  handful  of  buttons.  Pride,  anger, 
admiration  and  friendship  all  struggled 
for  the  mastery.  At  first  I  was  tempted 
to  tackle  Spike  and  prove  that  I  could 
lick  him,  suit  or  no  suit.  But  as  I  gazed 
into  his  honest  face  and  noted  the  twinkle 
of  his  merry  blue  eyes  a  big  thought 
surged  up  in  my  heart  and  I  forgave  him. 

I  thought  of  that  dark,  stormy  night 
in  the  middle  of  the  drear  Antarctic.  In 
imagination  I  heard  again  the  dismal 
howling  of  the  wind  through  our  taut- 
ened rigging  and  the  booming  of  the  big 
seas  that  swept  alongside.  I  heard  the 
breakers  swashing  across  our  decks.  I 
saw  the  white  phosphorescent  streak 
astern.  Again  I  felt  the  mighty  flounder- 
ing of  the  big  topgallant  sail  struggling 
in  the  buntlines.  Then  I  remembered  the 
horrible,  despairing  sensation  as  I  was 
leaving  the  topgallant  yard,  and  again  I 
felt  Spike's  strong  grasp  around  my  back 
and  heard  his  faithful  voice  sing  out: 
"  Not  yet,  sonny,"  and  I  repented.  A 
big  frog  leapt  into  my  throat,  but  I 
gulped  him  down.  With  an  impulsive 
movement  I  threw  the  handful  of  brass 
emblems  of  British  tyranny  into  the  mid- 
dle of  Union  Street.  Then,  turning  to 
my  old  chum,  I  seized  his  eager,  out- 
stretched grappling  and  we  shook. 

"  Spike,"  I  began,  "  you  saved  my  life 
once,  and — " 

At  this  juncture  Spike  tightened  his 
grip  on  my  hand  with  a  force  and  em- 
phasis that  put  a  stopper  on  my  jaw 
tackle  at  once. 

"  Aw,  stow  that,  sonny !  "  he  exclaimed 
testily,  towing  me  along  toward  the  bar. 
*'  What  a'  you  goin'  to  have?  " 


Catching  Black  Bass  on  Lake  Mlnocqua,  Wisconsin 
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The  Game  Fish  of  the  Middle  West 

BY  T.  E.  GILPIN 

[Mr.  Gilpin's  article,  telling  of  a  paradise  for  fishermen  which  is  too  little  known 
throughout  the  country,  is  illustrated  with  photographs  made  by  the  author  during  a 
recent  tour  of  the  Minocqua  region. — Editor.] 


THE  countless  lakes  amid  the  wild 
forests  of  Wisconsin  are  an 
angler's  paradise,  where  the  great 
muscallonge  strikes  savagely,  where  the 
bass  and  wall-eyed  pike  are  plentiful,  and 
where  the  dainty  brook  trout,  the  finest 
of  all  fish  for  sport  or  eating,  are  abun- 
dant. 

Nature  here  is  still  wildly  beautiful — 
wildly  lovely.  The  valley  of  the  Wis- 
consin River  is  full  of  picturesqueness. 
There  are  evergreen  forests  of  white  and 
Norway  pine,  with  their  thin-bunched 
needles ;  amid  the  black  oaks  grow  many- 
hued  hemlocks ;  fringes  of  white  and 
black  birches  surround  numberless  lakes 
of  clearest  water,  whose  shimmering 
light  is  seen  through  the  woods  long  be- 
fore the  sunlit  ripples  appear. 

Game  fish,  in  spendid  abundance,  rise 
to  the  wiles  of  the  sapling  pole  of  the 
poorest  dweller  in  a  log  house  as  well  as 
to  the  finest  rod  in  the  hands  of  the 
sportsman  from  the  comfortable  hotel. 
Guides  there  are  at  Lake  Minocqua — 
jolly,  rough,  good-hearted  men,  well  ad- 
vised as  to  the  haunts  of  fish,  deer  and 
partridge,  whose  short  harvest  time  of 
three  months  entitles  them  to  their  charge 
of  three  dollars  a  day. 

We  realized  at  once  on  arrival  whv  so 


many  of  our  friends  of  the  Middle  West 
betook  themselves  to  Wisconsin's  wilds, 
and  that,  instead  of  needing  extra  forti- 
tude to  withstand  the  hardships  of  the 
wilderness,  we  were  on  the  lines  of 
travel,  with  good  accommodations.  The 
conditions  are  much  the  same  as  one  finds 
on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  on  the 
Passamaquaddy,  or  off  Biddeford  Pool, 
except  that  the  catching  of  muscallonge, 
bass  and  pike  of  the  northern  Middle 
States  produces  sensations  of  stirring  de- 
lights of  contention  much  more  acute 
than  the  slow  cod  and  haddock  of  the 
East,  where  the  fish  are  pulled  in  by  a 
heavy  hand-line  run  over  a  roller  at  the 
vessel's  side. 

The  most  central  place  and  the  best 
for  outfitting  is  Minocqua.  Upon  the 
banks  of  the  lake  the  many  beautiful 
homes,  picturesquely  set  in  this  new- 
country,  where  the  log-cabin,  so  typical 
of  American  pioneer  life,  is  still  the  ac- 
cepted mode  of  house  construction.  The 
bountiful  forests  supply  saplings  for  the 
rough  and  ready  dwellings,  while  at  the 
village  there  are  good  hotel  accommoda- 
tions. A  sportsman  inclined  to  be  sociable 
will  find  pleasant  men  among  the  cotta- 
gers and  the  tourists  who  delight  in  days 
by  the  streams  and  camp  fires.    They  are 
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often  the  pick  of  the  fishermen  of  the 
Middle  West,  who  know  where  to  find 
fish  to  a  certainty  and  are  continually 
proving  that  "  fishing "  is  one  thing, 
while  ''  catching  fish  "  is  another.  In 
passing  through  the  woods  one  comes 
across  whole  settlements  of  logging 
camps,  long  disused,  with  old  dams  fall- 
ing into  ruin,  wind-brakes  and  corduroy 
roads,  while  the  deer  runways  and  bear 
trails  give  the  traveler  the  feeling  of  the 
untamed  wilderness,  little  changed  by  the 
lumbermen  or  even  by  these  later,  more 
polite  voyageurs  of  the  teeming  waters. 
It  is  a  place  that  serves  annually  as 
evidence  of  the  duties  the  State  owes  to 
all  its  living  creatures  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  nature  will  respond  to  man's 
care  of  her  welfare.  The  State  of  Wis- 
consin has  established  a  hatchery  for 
muscallonge,  bass,  lake  trout,  pike  and 
white-fish  at  the  head  of  Lake  Minocqua, 
from  which  the  surrounding  lakes  are 
supplied,  to  make  food  and  sport  for  the 
anglers.  The  muscallonge  is  a  difficult 
fish  to  hatch,  handle  and  raise,  only  about 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  being  produc- 
tive of  healthy  fish,  while  with  spawn  of 


pike  some  seventy-five  per  cent,  are 
hatched  and  grown. 

During  the  early  spring  men  well 
posted  on  the  haunts  of  the  fish  are  sent 
to  gather  in  quantities  the  grown  females 
and  males.  They  select  the  females  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose  and  take  from 
them  the  spawn,  or  eggs,  while  from  the 
male  fish  the  milt  is  obtained.  The  fish 
are  returned  to  the  water.  The  eggs  are 
placed  in  peculiarly  shaped  jars,  about 
six  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top  and  fif- 
teen inches  long,  sloping  toward  the  bot- 
tom. Here  they  remain,  the  lake  water 
continually  running  in  and  out  of  the  top 
in  a  small  stream,  until  they  hatch ;  and, 
as  they  do  so,  they  rise  and  run  oflf  with 
the  overflow  into  troughs,  where  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  until  they  have  grown 
to  a  sufiicient  size  to  ship  to  different 
lakes. 

Thus  it  is  with  muscallonge  and  pike, 
but  not  so  with  bass.  It  has  been  found 
impossible  to  take  the  spawn  from  bass. 
Large  pens,  or  reservoirs,  are  built,  with 
banks  of  soil.  At  intervals  of  some  ten 
feet  in  each  direction  are  placed  nests, 
made  of  boards,  four  feet  long  and  eight 


A  Typical  Cottage  in  a  Niche  in  the  Woods,  Costing  Less  than    $100 ;  Dimensions  12  Feet  by  16  Feet. 
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Cedar  Falls,  on  Cedar  River,  Eighteen  Miles  from  Minocqua,    Wisconsin. — Catching  bass  as  fast  as 

one  can  handle  them 


inches  in  width,  nailed  together  in  the 
form  of  a  trough  or  drain,  one  side  being 
left  open.  The  nests  are  placed  perpen- 
dicularly and  are  partially  filled  with 
gravel.  The  bass,  caught  with  line  and 
hook,  are  put  in  the  ponds  to  spawn.  The 
mother  fish  soon  finds  the  more  secluded 
portion  within  the  nest,  burrows  an  ex- 
actly round  cavity  and  lays  her  eggs.  As 
soon  as  they  are  laid,  or  just  before  they 
are  ready  to  hatch,  the  employees  draw 
a  piece  of  cheese  cloth  around  the  entire 
nest,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  in- 
jury or  of  escape  for  the  fry,  which  are 
put  into  a  trough,  there  to  remain  until 
they  are  large  enough  to  ship. 

Opinions  vary  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  taking  the  three  principal  game  fish — 
the  muscallonge,  pike  and  bass.  City 
anglers  expatiate  upon  the  alluring  quali- 
ties of  frogs ;  others  advise  passionately 
the  silver  minnow,  or  "  shiner,"  and  still 
others  prefer  a  fly.  But  twenty-five  years' 
experience  with  the  men  who  know  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  grounds,  who 
know  the  habits  of  the  fish,  who  net  them 
in  the  spring  for  the  State's  use,  goes  to 


show  that  a  No.  6  or  a  No.  7  Skinner 
spoon,  trolled  with  moderate  speed  over 
the  haunts  of  the  muscallonge,  has  a 
witchery  that  is  irresistible  to  the  most 
self-satisfied  of  the  giants.  The  best  out- 
fit is  a  Bristol  steel  rod,  in  two  joints,  of 
three  and  a  half  feet  each ;  a  good  reel — 
Louisville  preferred — to  hold  braided  silk 
line  of  forty  pounds  breaking  strength, 
five  hundred  feet  or  more  in  length ;  a 
large  reel,  three  times  the  size  of  those 
ordinarily  seen ;  half  a  dozen  Skinner 
trolling  spoons — about  No.  6 — and  a  gaff, 
with  a  handle  two  feet  long  and  a  large 
size  cod  hook  in  the  end,  made  of  j4-i^ch 
steel,  with  a  shank  at  least  eight  inches 
long.  With  these  tools  the  true  Wis- 
consin expert  masters  the  largest  inland 
fish.  They  are  ample  for  the  luring  and 
the  conquering  of  the  mighty  muscal- 
longe, altho  he  frequently  weighs  twenty- 
five  pounds  and  sometimes  forty  pounds. 
One,  which  marked  the  maximum,  was 
about  five  feet  in  length  and  eight  inches 
in  diameter  in  the  thickest  part. 

The  fish  most  sought — and  most  plen- 
tiful in  the  interior  lakes — is  the  bass,  the 
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black  large  mouth  and  the  small  mouth. 
For  bass  a  proper  selection  of  the  ground 
is  absolutely  necessary.  It  should  be 
chosen  adjacent  to  some  submerged  logs, 
or  tree  tops  fallen  in  the  water,  or  within 
twenty-five  feet  of  lily  pads,  in  ten  or 
twelve  feet  of  water.  The  line  should  be 
baited  with  a  dark  backed  "  mud  min- 
now," of  which  bass  are  particularly  fond. 
Blessed  little  beasts,  these  minnows  of 
the  lakes,  for  they  will  live  for  days  in 
the  same  half  pail  of  water  without 
change — a  fisherman's  luck  that  is 
strangely  true,  and  very  convenient.  The 
bass  average  from  three  and  one-half  to 
four  pounds.  I  knew  of  one  catch  which 
weighed  one  hundred  and  two  pounds  to 


backed  chair,  with  cushions  in  plenty, 
good  cigars  and  what  not,  unless  the 
fish  are  biting  with  their  usual  avidity. 
Then  they  demand  all  a  man's  energy 
and  quickness. 

Many  people  think  fishing  for  brook 
trout  an  expensive  amusement — the  rich 
man's  sport.  The  reverse  is  the  truth, 
in  Wisconsin  at  least.  I  have  known  one 
of  the  most  successful  trout  fishers  to 
start  for  the  streams  with  three  flies  and 
a  fine  braided  short  silk  line  in  his  inside 
pocket,  cutting  the  limb  of  a  sapling  for 
a  pole,  and  returning  in  less  than  an 
hour  with  two  dozen  fine  trout. 

The  streams,  as  a  rule  shallow 
and  narrow,  are  lined  with  thick  under- 


Bass  Fishermen  on  Twin  Lakes 


twenty-four  fish  of  the  large  mouth  va- 
riety. 

The  bass  call  for  a  rather  stiff  bamboo 
pole,  about  six  feet  in  length,  in  two 
joints;  an  ordinary  reel  carrying  one 
hundred  feet  of  braided  line,  and  a  land- 
ing net  fully  fifteen  inches  in  diameter. 
They  are  caught  by  ''  still  fishing,"  and 
not  by  casting.  No  casting  is  done  ex- 
cept in  the  early  spring,  when  the  fish 
go  up  the  rivers  to  spawn.  It  is  lazy 
man's  work,  sitting  in  a  boat  in  a  high- 


brush  and  bushes,  where  a  six-foot  pole 
is  of  little  use.  In  some  few  localities, 
however,  wading  is  necessary,  and  the 
streams  are  wide,  with  plenty  of  room 
for  casting.  The  waters  the  trout  fre- 
quent, farther  north  than  Lake  Minocqua, 
are  from  cold  springs ;  and,  as  the  sea- 
sons are  so  backward  in  Northern  Wis- 
consin, the  best  time  to  fish  for  trout  is 
in  July  and  August,  when  the  fish  are 
fully  alive  to  the  dancing  midges. 
The    wall-eyed   pike    frequent   deeper 
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Disciples  of  Izaak  Walton  Bass  Fishing  on  Lake  Minocqua 


water,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  and  are 
caught  "  still  fishing/'  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  with  the  same  bait  as  bass.  They 
run  in  schools,  one  impressive  evidence 
being  one  hundred  and  two  pounds  of 
pike  caught  with  three  lines  within  two 
hours,  early  in  July.  They  averaged 
eight  pounds,  and  some  of  them  were 
nearly  fifteen  pounds.  That  noble  catch 
was  made  in  Gunlock  and  Fence  Lakes, 
near  Minocqua,  in  Northern  Central 
Wisconsin,  and  undoubtedly  came  from 
some  small  fry  put  in  by  the  hatchery  a 
few  years  ago. 

On  the  ordinary  shallow  lakes,  easy  of 
access,  where  but  few  fish  are  found  ow- 
ing to  the  accessibility  of  the  grounds, 


and  where  the  few  remaining  fish  have 
no  cover  but  the  lily  pads,  I  have  seen 
the  frog  used  as  bait  for  casting;  but  in 
lakes  and  rivers,  where  fish  are  plenty, 
and  where  they  are  fished  for  by  skilled 
men,  I  have  never  seen  a  cast  made  or 
a  frog  used,  except  early  in  the  spring, 
when  the  fish  are  in  shallow  water  pre- 
vious to  spawning. 

These  three  tribes  of  fish  are  a  provok- 
ing lot.  They  may  be  plenty  and  yet  re- 
fuse to  strike  for  days  at  a  time — a  pro- 
longed Fast  of  the  Ramadan,  most  trying 
to  the  waiting  angler  whose  vacation  is 
nearing  its  end.  And  joyous  he  is  when 
they  return  to  their  voracity  and  bite  for 
days  consecutively. 

Oak  Park,  Ills. 


My   Fox   Terrier 

BY    HARRY    W.  FRENCH 


A  LITTLE  demon,  in  defense; 

Brave  as  a  lion  he. 
I  wish  I  had  the  courage 

Of  this  atom  on  my  knee. 

A  little  universe  of  love; 

Unselfish  as  the  sea. 
I  wish  I  did  by  others 

As  he  has  done  by  me. 

A  little  lump  of  loyalty 

No  power  could  turn  from  me. 
I  wish  I  had  a  heart  as  true; 

From  fear  and  favor  free. 


A  little  fountain  full  of  Faith, 

Forgiveness,   Charity. 
I  wish  I  had  his  patience 

And  true  nobility. 

A  little  flash  of  fire  and  life, 
Whate'er  the  summons  be. 

I  wish  that  I  could  face  the  world 
With  half  his  energy. 

A  little  white  Fox-terrier, 

In  whose  brown  eyes  I  see 
The  little  windows  of  a  soul 
Too  large  to  live  in  me. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Archeology  in   Crete 

BY  EDITH  HALL 

[Miss  Hall  is  one  of  the  students  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at 
Athens,  Greece,  where  she  holds  two  scholarships.  During  the  past  few  months  she  has 
had  the  privilege  of  excavating  in  Crete  with  Miss  Harriet  Boyd,  the  American  archeol- 

ogist,  who  has  already  won  great  success  in  this  field  of  work. — Editor.] 

THE  Spade  is  busy  again  in  Crete,  become  famous  with  its  shining  gypsum 
The  ItaHans  at  Phaestos,  on  the  floors,  its  plaster  frescoes  (now  in  the 
southern  coast  (not  far  from  the  museum),  its  large  elaborate  drainage 
site  of  St.  Paul's  shipwreck)  ;  the  Eng-  system,  its  baths,  its  dungeons  for  prison- 
lish  at  Knossos,  three  miles  from  Candia,  ers,  its  olive  press,  and  all  the  rest  of  its 
and  at  Palaikastro  in  the  East,  and  the  appliances,  even  to  the  "  chess-board,"  all 
Americans  at  Gournia,  on  the  Gulf  of  of  which  is  down  in  the  books  for  him 
Mirabello,  have  renewed  their  work  of  who  loves  archeology.  The  main  force 
laying  bare  the  relics  of  the  Mycenean  of  workmen  are  digging  out  a  tomb  situ- 
civilization  of  the  island.  Already,  in  ated  nearly  a  mile  from  the  palace  and 
four  years  of  their  excavations,  an  upper  commanding  a  lovely  view  of  the  min- 
room  in  the  abandoned  Turkish  barracks  arets  of  Candia  and  the  island  of  Dia 
at  Candia  has  been  filled  with  rows  of  beyond.  The  tomb  consists  of  a  passage, 
cases,  for  any  one  of  which  the  great  or  dromos,  and  a  rectangular  gable- 
museums  of  the  world  would  pay  a  good-  roofed  chamber,  into  which  it  leads.  The 
ly  sum.  To  judge  by  this  rate  of  finds  shape  of  the  chamber  is  noteworthy  for 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  the  contrast  it  presents  to  the  beehive 
spring's  campaign  from  March  till  June  tombs  of  Greece.  Unfortunately,  the 
will  add  to  important  contributions  and  tomb  had  been  plundered  and  many  of 
crowd  the  little  museum  still  more  closely  its  squared  stones  carried  away  for  build- 
with  pottery  and  bronze  and  stone  im-  ing  purposes.  There  is  accordingly  little 
plements  which  tell  the  tale  for  him  who  hope  of  finding  either  gold  ornaments  or 
has  eyes  to  read  it  of  the  days  of  long  pottery, 
ago,  fifteen  hundred  years  before  Christ.  Between  the  tomb  and  the  palace  there 

To  learn  exactly  what  the  season  is  have  been  opened  as  many  as   seventy 

bringing  forth  one  should  travel  by  horse  graves  cut  into  the  soft  rock  of  the  hill, 

over    the    Turkish    cobblestone    roads.  Grave-hunting  has  become  a  profession 

keeping  up  his  archeological  enthusiasm  in    itself.      Mr.    Evans's    overseer    has 

by  occasional  gallops  through  olive  or-  hunted  graves  for  forty  years,  and  has 

chards,  or  on  the  beach,  and  should  spend  learned  to  detect  them  by  the  presence  of 

a  day  at  each  site  where  excavations  are  a  long-rooted  plant.    If  he  sees  this  plant 

going  on.     Perhaps  the  visitor  will  have  growing  in  what  he  knows  to  be  a  shal- 

the  good  fortune  to  be  invited  to  lunch-  low  depth  of  soil,  he  suspects  a  grave  be- 

eon  to  the  house  of  the  excavator,  and  neath,  and  makes  a  trial  dig.  The  first  of 

if  his  chair  is  opposite  the  shelves  of  the    graves    were    discovered    early    in 

portable  finds,  he  will  have  the  chance  to  March,  and  it  was  hoped  that  they  would 

see  for  himself  what  the  new  possessions  prove  to  be  the  great  cemetery  of  the 

of  the  museum  will  be,  and  whether  they  owners  of  the  Knossos  palace,  and  rival 

will  throw  light  on  the  much  vexed  ques-  the  shaft  graves  of  Mycenea.    But  with 

tion  of  who  the  Myceneans  were.     At  the  exception  of  a  few  bronze  swords 

least,  he  will  find  his  host  not  too  busy  and  plain  clay  ossuaries,  they  were  sig- 

to  show  him  the  excavations  and  to  ex-  nally  unproductive.     A  rich  cemetery  of 

plain  what  is  being  done.  the  Knossos  lords  is  still  to  be  found. 

At  Knossos  he  will  find  Mr.   Evans  In  Eastern  Crete  the  visitor  will  be 

employing  only  a  small  squad  of  men  on  chiefly  interested  in  the  bronze  and  stone 

the  great  Mycenean  palace,  which  is  now  tools,  which  Miss  Boyd  continues  to  find 

practically  cleared,  and  which  has  already  at  Gournia,  and  in  the  Palaikastro  pot- 
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tery,  which  is  notable  for  its  combination 
of  the  two  technics  of  vase-painting,  of 
Hght  paint  on  dark  ground,  and  dark 
paint  on  light  ground. 

So  far  this  year,  however,  all  the  finds 
from  Knossos,  Palaikastro  and  Gournia 
will,  taken  together,  hardly  compare  in 
importance  with  the  fragments  of  a  black 


ogists  were  hardly  prepared  for  the  re- 
markable steatite  vase,  which  Mr.  Halb- 
herr  found  there  years  ago,  on  the 
shoulder  of  which  is  carved  in  relief  a 
procession  of  singing  harvesters,  or,  as 
others  think,  of  soldiers.  Last  year  a 
delicate  bowl  with  three  figures  in  relief 
was  found.    It  attracted  the  attention  and 


The  So-called  Warrior  Vase,  Excavated  Near  Phaestos,  Crete.    The  material  of  the  vase  is  steatite. 
The  figures  are   in   relief,  and  form  a  procession,   half  of    which    is    represented    in    the    illustra- 
tions.    This  vase  is  a  wonderful  example  of  the  art  of  the  period — i.e.,  about  1500  B.  C. 


steatite  vase  which  Mr.  Halbherr  has 
found  at  Agia  Triada.  The  small  palace 
which  has  been  uncovered  there  is 
thought  to  be  a  country  house  of  some 
rich  Mycenean  lord,  perhaps  of  the  king 
himself,  when  he  tired  of  his  larger 
Phaestos  palace,  an  hour's  ride  to  the 
East.  It  was  accordingly  expected  that 
the  finds  here  would  be  of  unusually 
good  technic  and  style,  and  yet  archeol- 


admiration  of  those  who  saw  it  in  the 
museum  this  winter,  because  it  shows  a 
new  type  of  Mycenean  shield,  and  be- 
cause one  figure  is  so  beautifully  carved 
that  it  may  fairly  be  said  to  foretell  the 
bloom  (was  it  a  renascence?)  of  Greek 
art,  a  thousand  years  later.  Toward  the 
end  of  last  season's  campaign,  as  late  as 
August,  when  other  archeologists  had 
sought    cooler    climates,    Mr.    Halbherr 
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found  fragments  of  a  third  steatite  vase,  which  recall  the  Vaphio  gold  cups,  and  it 
carved  with  scenes  of  a  bull-hunt.  Early  is  safe  to  say  that  the  new  vase  does  not 
this  spring  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  get  suffer  in  the  comparison  with  those  love- 
several  other  fragments,  so  that  the  vase,  ly  masterpieces  of  the  Mycenean  gold- 
which  has  already  been  brought  to  the  smith. 

museum,  has  been  in  great  part  restored.  These  three  steatite  vases  have  re- 
It  is  of  the  filler  shape — i.e.j  a  cone  vealed  a  new  page  in  the  history  of  Myce- 
with  its  end  cut  off,  and  is  a  little  more  nean  art.  While  the  soil  of  Crete  still 
than  a  foot  high.  Its  ornamentation  is  contains  such  treasures,  it  is  no  wonder 
divided  into  four  zones,  three  of  which  that  scholars  are  turning  excavators, 
show  scenes  of  fighting,  while  the  fourth  Theories  may  well  wait  till  the  evidence 
has  to  do  with  the  bull-hunt.  The  helmets  is  in.  In  the  meantime  the  prestige  of 
worn  by  the  fighters  are  remarkably  like  the  Candia  museum  is  growing  with 
the  classical  Greek  helmet.  The  other  every  year's  acquisitions.  Plans  have  al- 
pieces  of  armor,  faithfully  and  clearly  ready  been  accepted  for  a  new  building 
depicted,  will  be  of  great  use  to  students  which  will  properly  house  its  possessions, 
of  Homeric  armor.  The  bulls,  especially  and  more  visitors  study  its  unique  collec- 
one  with  upraised  head  tossmg  a  man  in  tion  each  succeeding  year.  • 
air,  are  treated  with  a  skill   and  vigor  candia,  Crete 


Arbitration,  Conciliation,  Trade  Agree- 
ment 

BY  JOHN  R,  COMMONS 

[All  students  of  social  problems  will  be  glad  to  know  that  funds  have  been  sub 
scribed  to  the  amount  of  at  least  $30,000  for  the  preparation  of  a  "  History  of  Indus- 
trial Democracy  in  the  United  States."  Professor  Ely,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
will  have  charge  of  the  work,  and  his  chief  collaborator  will  be  John  R.  Commons,  who 
has  contributed  some  of  the  most  valuable  articles,  signed  and  unsigned,  on  industrial 
iconditions  published  in  The  Independent,  and  who  has  just  been  made  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  enable  him  to  take  part  in  the 
production  of  this  work.  Professor  Commons,  until  he  accepted  this  call,  was  the  statis- 
tician of  the  National  Civic  Federation.  In  the  following  article  he  seems  to  point  out 
a  really  practicable  solution  of  the  labor  problem,  if  there  be  a  solution  In  our  opinion 
Professor  Commons  knows  more  that  is  true  about  the  mutv^l  relations  of  capital  and 
labor  than  any  man  in  the  United  States. — Editor.] 

IN    this    article    the    word    arbitration  with  because  it  is  expected  to  show  that 

is  used  to  mean  a   decision   by  an  arbitration,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 

umpire  or  board  of  disinterested  out-  term,  is  a  makeshift  and  a  sign  of  weak- 

siders.  ness ;  that  only  imperfectly  does  it  estab- 

By    conciliation    is    meant    the    good  lish  justice  or  guarantee  peace ;  that  it 

offices  of  disinterested  parties  in  bring-  has  been  abandoned  or  limited  wherever 

ing  together  the  representatives  of  the  the  parties  have  had  experience  with  it, 

contestants  and  helping  them  to  reach  and  that  the  true  solution  of  the  prob- 

an  agreement  without,  however,  making  lem  of  organized  labor  and  capital  is  the 

a  decision.  trade  agreement. 

By  trade  agreement  is  meant  an  agree-        First,  the  distinction  should  be  drawn 

ment  between  the  representaives  of  the  between  making  a  trade  agreement  and 

interested  parties  to  govern  future  work  interpreting  an  existing  agreement.     A 

and  wages.  trade   agreement   lays   down   rules   and 

These  definitions  are  given  to  begin  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  all  indi- 
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viduals  who  accept  its  terms.     It  is  an  two  kinds  of  contract  will  appeal  more 

act  of  legislation  wherein  the  different  strongly    to    this    self-interest    and    this 

parties  come  together  and  work  out  an  honor? 

adjustment  of  their  more  or  less  conflict-  A  trade  agreement  is  a  contract  ac- 
ing  interests.  Such  legislation  will  al-  cepted  and  signed  by  the  representatives 
ways  be  indefinite  on  some  points  of  de-  after  all  its  terms  have  been  fully  dis- 
tail  and  will  not  cover  all  of  the  conflict-  cussed  and  understood.  But  an  arbitra- 
ing  interests  that  may  arise.  When  such  tion  award  is  a  contract  accepted  and 
a  case  occurs  it  requires  interpretation,  signed  in  the  dark  before  either  party 
but  this  interpretation  is  simply  a  state-  knows  what  he  is  binding  himself  to  do. 
ment  of  what  it  is  believed  the  agreement  It  stands  to  reason  that  every  representa- 
itself  would  have  stated  had  the  case  tive  who  has  had  a  voice  in  making  the 
been  brought  up  when  the  agreement  was  agreement,  and  then  accepts  it  with  his 
made.  If  the  parties  themselves  cannot  eyes  open,  will  feel  more  keenly  his  per- 
agree  on  this  interpretation,  they  call  in  sonal  obligation  in  having  that  agree- 
an  arbitrator,  and  the  arbitrator's  task  is  ment  faithfully  obeyed,  than  he  will  when 
comparatively  a  simple  one,  for  he  has  he  can  disclaim  personal  responsibility 
the  agreement  before  him  as  a  guide.  In  for  any  unsavory  terms  of  the  agree- 
discussing  the  proper  place  of  arbitration  ment.  The  representatives  who  sign  the 
I  refer  less  to  this  strictly  judicial  field  agreement  are  the  most  influential  and 
than  to  its  use  in  the  legislative  field  of  respected  of  the  members  of  the  two 
the  trade  agreement.  Yet,  even  in  the  associations.  They  nearly  always  include, 
field  of  interpretaion  it  has  been  found  moreover,  the  executive  officers  of  those 
that  the  arbitrator  is  seldom  needed.  A  associations  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce 
board  of  conference  or  concilation,  some-  the  contract  on  any  recalcitrant  members, 
times  inexactly  called  an  "  arbitration  These  officers  are  certain  to  be  more  in- 
board," composed  of  representatives  of  dependent  in  forcing  obedience  when 
both  sides,  can  usually  agree  upon  an  in-  they  know  that  they  have  the  backing  of 
terpretation,  and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  the  strongest  representatives  of  the  rank 
learn  of  an  agreement  system  like  that  and  file. 

of  the  stove  founders,  the  bricklayers,  For  this  reason  a  trade  agreement 
the  mine  workers  and  others,  in  which,  in  should  always  be  made  by  as  large  a 
the  course  of  five,  ten  or  twenty  years  the  body  of  representatives  as  can  possibly 
conferees  have  never,  or  at  most  only  be  admitted  to  the  conference.  The  In- 
once  or  twice,  called  in  an  umpire.  Set-  terstate  Conference  of  the  bituminous 
ting  aside,  then,  the  minor  question  of  coal  industry  seems  an  expensive  affair, 
the  interpretation  of  an  existing  agree-  with  its  500  mine  workers  and  100  op- 
ment,  we  come  to  the  main  question  of  erators,  and  the  detailed  work  is  actually 
the  trade  agreement.  done  by  a  small  committee.  But  every 
Consider,  first,  the  probability  that  a  one  of  these  delegates  realizes,  as  he  could 
trade  agreement  will  be  faithfully  en-  in  no  other  way,  the  impossibility  of  get- 
forced  compared  with  the  probability  ting  a  settlement  that  will  suit  every- 
that  an  arbitration  award  will  be  en-  body,  and  he  goes  back  to  his  local  a 
forced.  A  trade  agreement  is  a  contract  missionary  to  explain  the  agreement  and 
between  two  associations  drawn  up  by  to  show  why  it  is  the  best  that  could  be 
their  representatives.  An  arbitration  obtained.  The  expense  of  these  dele- 
award  is  also  a  contract,  but  it  is  drawn  gates  is  but  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
up  by  an  outsider  irresponsible  for  its  en-  enormous  educational  results  of  this  con- 
forcement.  Now,  fidelity  to  contracts  is  tact  with  the  operators  and  their  influence 
the  first  essential  to  a  renewal  and  con-  with  the  locals.  For  in  the  observance 
tinuance  of  contracts.  But  in  our  Ameri-  of  an  agreement  neither  the  leaders  of 
can  jurisprudence  there  is  no  authority  the  men  nor  the  leaders  of  the  employers 
that  compels  the  parties  to  observe  either  can  be  most  successful  unless  they  have 
a  trade  agreement  or  an  arbitration  their  constituents  educated  up  to  the  con- 
award.  It  is  not  a  contract  in  law — it  is  ditions  of  the  industry  and  the  strength 
only  an  understanding.  Its  observance  of  the  opposition.  If  these  negotiations 
depends  solely  upon  the  self-interest  and  were  conducted  by  only  a  small  number 
the  honor  of  the  parties.    Which  of  the  of  the  executive  officers  the  opportunity 
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would  be  open  for  charges  of  undue  pres-  rules   for  his  guidance.     See  what  the 

sure,  secret  understandings  or  ignorance  arbitrator  must  take  into  account:    He 

of  local  conditions,  and  the  result  would  cannot,  of  course,  determine  what  share 

be   dissatisfaction   and   difficulty   in   en-  labor  produces  and   what  share  capital 

forcing  the  agreement.    But  with  a  large  produces  of  the  joint  product,  for  he  gets 

and    representative    committee    on    each  no  help,  for  example,  from  the  socialist, 

side,  the  prospects  of  effective  enforce-  who  holds  that  labor  produces  the  whole 

ment  are  greatly  improved.     The  trade  product,  nor   from  the  economist,  who 

agreement,  therefore,   when   the  proper  holds  that  each  produces  what  he  actually 

machinery  is  adopted  for  drawing  it  up,  gets.     Abandoning  this  search,  suppose 

much  more  than  an  arbitrator's  award,  is  he  tries  to  discover  what  are  fair  profits 

likely  to  be  observed  faithfully  and  re-  and  fair  wages  ?  Here  he  meets  two  kinds 

newed  peacefully.  of    problems,    one    that    of    wages    and 

This  is  emphasized  by  the  difference  hours,  and  the  other  that  of  rules  and 
in  attitude  of  the  two  parties  when  they  regulations.  Wages  and  hours  are  by 
appear  before  an  arbitrator  and  when  far  the  simpler  of  the  two,  yet  consider 
they  meet  to  make  an  agreement.  It  is  what  a  just  decision  involves.  The  arbi- 
all  the  difference  between  arguing  a  suit  trator  must  first  decide  whether  the  in- 
in  court  and  settling  it  out  of  court.  In  dustry  can  afford  to  pay  the  increase, 
the  court  proceedings  each  side  takes  ad-  To  do  this  he  must  decide  what  is  a  fair 
vantage  of  every  point,  makes  no  con-  rate  of  profit.  Shall  it  be  5  per  cent,  or 
cessions  and  becomes  generally  belliger-  10  per  cent,  or  15  per  cent.?  This  is  a 
ent  and  unconciliatory.  By  meeting  out  matter  upon  which  no  two  persons  will 
of  court  any  liberality  or  concession  on  agree  if  their  interests  clash.  But  even 
one  side  is  likely  to  induce  similar  liberal-  after  this  is  decided,  he  must  decide 
ity  on  the  other  side.  Appeals  are  made  whether  that  rate  of  profit  shall  be  earned 
to  the  spirit  of  equity  and  fairness,  and  on  the  par  value  or  on  the  market  value 
it  is  only  as  this  spirit  of  equity  is  culti-  of  the  stock  and  bonds,  or  on  the  actual 
vated  that  a  permanent  solution  can  be  investment,  or  on  the  cost  of  reproduc- 
found.  A  decision  reached  in  any  other  tion,  and  whether  good  will  shall  be  en- 
way  leaves  a  bad  taste  and  rankles  in  the  titled  to  profits  as  well  as  tangible  capital, 
breast,  and  must  be  decided  over  and  If  he  decides  in  favor  of  the  actual  in- 
over  again  on  the  occasion  of  any  petty  vestment  or  cost  of  reproduction,  he  must 
dispute,  with  always  the  imminent  dan-  have  the  help  of  an  accountant  and  an 
ger  of  outbreak  and  defiance.  engineer,  or  a  purchasing  agent,  to  dis- 

When  the  stove  founders  and  the  cover  what  has  been  the  actual  invest- 
molders  adopted  their  agreement  system  ment,  or  would  be  the  cost  of  reproduc- 
they  debated  long  and  earnestly  on  this  tion.  After  determining  all  these  essen- 
subject,  and  finally  decided  to  have  no  tial  points  he  finds  that  his  work  is  use- 
arbitration  even  on  questions  of  inter-  less  because  the  profits  of  different  em- 
pretation.  Mr.  Castle,  one  of  the  par-  ployers  are  not  the  same,  and  some  of 
ticipants,  in  speaking  of  this  debate,  re-  them  are  already  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
lates  that  "  the  question  was  asked  of  one  ruptcy,  so  that  if  their  expenses  are  in- 
who  was  most  strenuous  for  arbitration,  creased  they  must  get  out  of  business. 
'  Would  you,  if  a  member  of  an  arbitra-  Finally,  the  arbitrator  cannot  take  into 
tion  committee,  representing  your  side,  account  the  possibility  of  the  employer 
concede  anything  of  importance,  even  if  being  able  to  shift  the  increase  over  to 
you  became  convinced  it  was  right  to  do  the  public  through  raising  the  prices  of 
so  ?  *  and  his  reply  was  *  No ;  I  should  his  products,  because  he  does  not  know 
feel  obliged  to  win,  if  possible,  through  the  condition  of  the  business.  No  won- 
the  odd  man.*  "  der,  therefore,  that  the  Anthracite  Coal 

The  word  *'  arbitration  "  makes  a  sen-  Commission  refused  to  listen  to  testi- 
timental  appeal,  because  it  seems  to  call  mony  respecting  the  ability  of  the  com- 
for  justice  between  man  and  man.  But  panics  to  pay  the  increase  of  wages  de- 
it  is  doubtful  whether  an  arbitrator  can  manded.  Such  would  have  been  a 
possibly  satisfy  even  himself  as  to  what  hopeless  and  endless  task,  and  even  if 
is  justice  in  a  given  dispute.  The  condi-  they  could  have  satisfied  themselves, 
tions  are  too  complicated  and  he  has  no  which  is  impossible,  they  could  not  have 
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satisfied  either  the  operators  or  the  work- 
ers. They  Hmited  their  inquiries  to  de- 
termining what  would  be  a  fair  wage 
and  fair  hours  of  work,  leaving  to  the 
companies  the  problem  of  meeting  the 
increase  granted  as  best  they  could. 

But  fair  wages  and  fair  hours  of  work 
involve  another  investigation,  almost  as 
hopeless  as  that  of  fair  profits.  Whether 
the  cost  of  living  has  decreased  or  in- 
creased and  how  much ;  whether  the 
wages  and  hours  of  similar  labor  in  other 
fields  should  be  taken  as  a  standard ; 
whether  hardships  and  dangers  re- 
duce the  trade  life  of  the  workman ; 
whether  employment  is  steady  or  inter- 
rupted; whether  luxuries,  comforts, 
leisure  and  the  fruits  of  civilization  are 
included  in  the  standard  of  living — it 
only  needs  a  statement  of  these  vital 
questions  to  show  how  impossible  is  their 
answer  from  the  standpoint  of  justice. 
The  arbitrator  looks  about  for  something 
more  definite.  He  finds  nothing  but  the 
demands  and  the  counter-demands.  The 
workmen  ask  an  increase  of  20  per  cent, 
in  wages  and  eight  hours.  The  employ- 
ers ask  existing  wages  and  ten  hours. 
Here  is  something  definite,  and  since 
both  cannot  be  right,  and  each  appears 
to  be  right,  the  arbitrator  can  usually  do 
nothing  but  split  the  difference.  So  fre- 
quent and  unsatisfactory  has  been  this 
experience  with  arbitrators  that  they  are 
avoided  wherever  possible,  and  the  Eng- 
lish agreements  generally  require  the  ar- 
bitrator to  decide  "  yes  "  or  "  no,"  as  in  a 
court  of  law,  without  trying  to  satisfy 
both  parties. 

So  much  for  wages  and  hours.  When 
it  comes  to  the  rules  and  regulations  the 
task  of  the  arbitrator  is  even  more  diffi- 
cult, and  his  decision  sometimes  actually 
brings  confusion.  In  order  that  he  may 
be  disinterested  it  is  usually  necessary  to 
select  an  outsider  who  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  business.  Union  rules  designed 
to  meet  specific  evils  have,  therefore,  lit- 
tle significance  to  him,  or  he  does  not 
understand  the  way  in  which  they  work. 
No  one  can  appreciate  the  reasons  for 
these  rules  who  lacks  the  technical  knowl- 
edge. A  technical  man  is  really  required, 
but  he  could  not  be  disinterested.  The 
history  of  the  agreement  between  the  In- 
ternational Typographical  Union  and 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  As- 
sociation shows  clearly  this  defect,  and 


the  recent  revision  of  that  agreement  is 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  failure  of  ar- 
bitration in  so  far  as  rules  and  regu- 
lations are  concerned.  The  revision  con- 
sists in  taking  these  subjects  out  of 
arbitration  and  leaving  them  solely  to 
negotiation,  first,  between  the  local 
unions  and  the  local  publishers,  then,  on 
appeal,  between  the  International  Union 
and  the  commissioner  and  general  com- 
mittee of  the  publishers.  There  are  left 
to  the  arbitrator  only  the  questions  of 
vvages  and  hours,  and  of  such  local  rules 
as  directly  affect  hours  and  wages.  This 
experience  in  the  newspaper  business 
bears  out  the  experience  in  all  trades 
where  arbitration  has  been  tried. 

Besides  rules  and  regulations  there  are 
certain  questions  of  policy  and  expedi- 
ency, which  are  not  subject  to  arbitra- 
tion and  must  be  settled  by  negotiation. 
Among  these  the  largest  is  the  union  vs. 
the  open  shop.  When  this  subject  was 
submitted  by  the  Typographical  Union 
and  the  Typothetse  to  Mr.  Seth  Low 
some  years  ago,  he  refused  to  pass  upon 
it.  He  said,  in  explanation,  that  *'  this 
is  a  question  ordinarily  decided  by  power. 
If  the  union  is  strong  enough  to  carry 
its  point  an  office  is  made  a  card  office. 
If  the  employer  is  strong  enough  to 
maintain  his  position,  he  declines  to  have 
his  office  made  a  card  office.  No  arbi- 
trator," he  said,  "  could  find  that  an  em- 
ployer should  be  constrained  against  his 
will  to  shut  his  office  either  to  union  men 
or  to  non-union  men."  If  that  question 
is  not  to  be  decided  by  arbitration,  then, 
of  course,  one  of  the  important  causes 
of  strikes  and  lockouts  must  be  handled 
salely  through  the  trade  agreement. 
And,  indeed,  this  is  the  only  proper  solu- 
tion, for  the  question  is  one  of  expediency 
and  mutual  advantage,  to  be  determined 
by  experience  and  good  judgment. 
Whether  the  union  can  and  will  provide 
greater  security  and  other  advantages 
to  the  employer  through  the  closed  shop 
than  through  the  open  shop  is  a  question 
solely  for  the  employer  to  decide  under 
the  circumstances.  It  involves  questions 
too  large  for  arbitration,  such  as  the 
character  of  the  union  and  its  leaders,  its 
record  as  a  business  organization,  its  ob- 
servance of  agreements,  its  policy  on  sym- 
pathetic strikes,  its  control  of  the  supply 
of  competent  mechanics,  its  terms  of  ad- 
mission and  apprenticeship,  and  its  modes 
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of  discipline.  In  these  respects  unions 
differ  widely,  and  the  same  union  is  con- 
tinually changing,  so  that  there  is  no 
constant  standard  to  guide  the  arbitrator. 
The  question  is  wholly  one  of  the  balance 
of  advantage,  and  if  it  cannot  be  settled 
by  negotiation  and  conciliation,  it  cannot 
be  settled  at  all. 

It  is  plain  from  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions that  arbitration,  in  the  correct  sense 
of  the  term — i.e.,  an  award  by  an  umpire 
or  distinterested  board  of  outsiders — is  a 
makeshift  in  that  it  does  not  enlist  the 
hearty  support  of  both  sides  in  its  en- 
forcement, while  it  tends  to  confuse  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  trade,  fails 
to  establish  justice  in  the  matter  of 
wages,  and  cannot  even  be  invoked  in 
matters  of  policy  and  expediency. 

We  can  learn  a  lesson  on  this  subject 
from  the  experience  in  England,  where 
the  unions  are  older,  and  there  is  no 
more  convincing  account  of  the  dissatis- 
faction occasioned  by  arbitration  than 
that  to  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  that 
subject  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  in  their 
book  on  "  Industrial  Democracy."  From 
the  year  1850  to  1876  trade  unionists  per- 
sistently strove  for  arbitration,  but  since 
that  time,  altho  arbitration  has  risen  in 
popularity  with  the  public,  the  two  com- 
batants have  seldom  shown  any  alacrity 
in  seeking  it,  and  they  "  can  rarely  be 
persuaded  to  agree  to  refer  their  quarrel 
to  any  outside  authority  "  (p.  224) . 

It  is  not  maintained  that  arbitration 
can  be  wholly  and  everywhere  displaced 
by  the  trade  agreement  and  the  confer- 
ence board.  It  is,  perhaps,  well  enough 
to  provide  for  an  umpire  in  matters  of 
interpretation  in  order  that  a  deadlock 
may  not  continue  too  long.  And  if  it  is 
considered  desirable  to  bind  the  parties 
to  an  arbitration  system  for  a  period  as 
long  as  five  years,  as  is  done  in  the  news- 


paper business,  it  seems  also  necessary 
to  provide  for  an  arbitrator  on  questions 
of  wages  and  hours.  But  if  we  reduce 
the  matter  into  its  simplest  terms  we 
shall  probably  find  that  the  occasions 
when  it  is  necessary  to  fall  back  on  an 
arbitration  proper  are  the  following: 

1.  When  a  representative  of  either  side  does 
not  want  to  face  his  constituency  in  making  a 
concession. 

2.  When  a  new  union  or  a  new  employers' 
association,  inflated  by  a  novel  feeling  of 
strength,  finds  itself  unexpectedly  against  a 
hard  reality,  and  looks  about  for  a  way  out. 

3.  When  the  parties  have  agreed  between 
themselves  on  all  points,  except  one  or  two,  and 
these  have  been  reduced  to  such  simple  and  un- 
technical  terms  that  any  person  of  integrity 
and  intelligence  can  give  a  decision. 

4.  When  the  public  is  so  seriously  damaged 
that  it  practically  forces  the  contestants  to  sub- 
mit to  outside  interference. 

In  mentioning  these  cases  and  con- 
tingencies, which  seem  to  call  for  arbi- 
tration, it  will  be  seen  that  the  resort  to 
the  arbitrator  is  a  sign  that  the  parties 
are  not  well  organized,  and  therefore  are 
inexperienced,  or  that  the  representatives 
are  afraid  of  their  constituents,  or  that 
the  industry  is  a  public  utility.  It  may 
well  be  argued  that  in  the  case  of  a  pub- 
lic utility  arbitration  is  necessary ;  but,  if 
that  is  so,  it  is  because  the  rights  of  the 
public  become  paramount  and  the  parties 
must  subordinate  their  business  to  public 
control.  If  this  is  conceded  there  is  no 
half-way  measure  short  of  making  arbi- 
tration compulsory  or  legal,  not,  how- 
ever, as  a  means  of  securing  justice  be- 
tween the  parties,  but  as  a  means  of  se- 
curing peace.  In  other  cases  the  public 
can  wait  until  the  time  when,  through 
the  better  acquaintanceship  and  confi- 
dence promoted  by  the  trade  agreement, 
the  arbitrator  will  gradually  fade  into  the 
background. 

New  York  City, 


Li  te  ratu  re 

Novels,  Japanese  and  Japanned*  {^^^^F ,?^  the  unhappy  heroine     Little 

'■  Nami-Ko,  with  her  quiet  ways,  her  sad 

As  a  help  to  the  understanding  of  home  life,  her  love  for  her  husband,  and 
Japanese  character  and  difficulties  there  her  untimely  end,  is  more  vague— per- 
is no  book  that  takes  the  place  that  Toku-  haps  because  lack  of  individuality  is  re- 
tomi's  novel  in  its  English  translation  is  yarded  by  Japanese  men  as  the  ideal  to 
likely  to  fill.  The  story  was  published  in  be  sought  by  the  well-bred  Japanese 
Japan  for  Japanese  readers  about  four  woman.  Takeo,  the  hero,  is  the  ancient 
years  ago,  and  is  what  we  should  call  in  samurai  brought  down  to  date.  In  his 
English  a  "  problem  novel."  While  we  code  of  morals  obedience  to  his  mother 
seriously  question  the  good  taste  of  so  and  his  duty  as  head  of  the  family  rank 
open  an  exploitation  for  purposes  of  fie-  higher  than  his  duty  to  his  beloved  and 
tion  of  the  Tokyo  gossip  in  connection  suffering  wife,  and  it  is  through  the  con- 
with  the  sorrows  and  difficulties  of  Aict  of  these  duties  and  affections  that  his 
prominent  persons  now  living  in  Japan,  character  is  brought  out  by  his  creator, 
who  can  be  readily  identified  under  the  The  setting  of  the  book  is  Japan  itself, 
changed  names  used  in  the  book,  this  ob-  From  the  first  chapter  in  Ikao,  where  the 
jection  does  not  extend  to  its  circulation  young  couple  are  introduced  on  their 
in  America,  where  the  characters  and  t)ridal  tour,  to  the  sad  close  at  Aoyama 
events  are  alike  unknown  to  the  readers,  cemetery,  where  the  old  General  and  his 
Considering  the  novel,  then,  simply  on  its  whilom  son-in-law  weep  together  over 
merits  as  a  story  of  Japanese  life  and  Nami-Ko's  grave,  the  atmosphere  is  com- 
character,  it  opens  a  window  for  us  P^^te,  all-surrounding.  The  reader  is  in 
through  which  we  can  see  the  very  minds  ^cw  Japan  ;  thinks  its  thoughts,  con- 
of  our  neighbors  across  the  Pacific.  ^^^^^  to  i^s  customs,  fights  its  battles  and 

One  of  the  curious  things  about  mod-  understands  its  perplexities, 
ern  Japan  is  the  moral  awakening  that  ^s  is  the  japanned  tea-caddy  in  your 
has  come  through  the  holding  up  of  the  kitchen  to  the  lacquered  box  in  the  col- 
light  of  Christian  standards  to  the  old  Sector's  cabinet,  so  is  The  Daughters  of 
customs  of  the  land.  Little  by  little  both  ^^JO  to  Tokutomi's  novel.  If  it  were  not 
laws  and  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  ^hat  to  a  great  many  persons  Mrs.  Bab- 
family  relation  are  changing,  and  even  cock's  work  seems  a  true  picture  of  Japa- 
now  the  circumstances  that  hastened  the  "^se  life,  it  would  be  hardly  worth  while 
end  of  the  unhappy  Nami-Ko  would  be  ^^  review  it  seriously,  so  many  and  so 
no  longer  possible.  The  sending  home  glaring  are  its  errors.  There  is  nothing 
of  a  wife  beloved  by  her  husband  at  the  Japanese  about  it  save  a  few  words, 
whim  of  her  mother-in-law  was  a  thing  ^^isually  misspelled  and  wrongly  used, 
happily  rare,  we  believe,  even  in  Old  ^he  story  which  we  are  at  present  con- 
Japan,  but  the  possibility  of  such  things  sidermg  begins  somewhere  before  1867, 
has  been  for  a  thousand  years  or  more  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  expressly  told  that  "  the  coun- 
the  curse  of  Japanese  home  life,  and  it  is  ^^Y  was  torn  with  the  dissensions  of  Im- 
a  great  thing  for  the  nation  that  under  penalist  and  Bakufu,"  a  state  of  affairs 
the  new  code  a  divorce  without  the  con-  ^hat  ended  with  the  resignation  of  the 
sent  of  both  husband  and  wife  can  only  Shogun  in  that  year ;  but  the  young  giri 
be  obtained  through  the  courts.  horn  a  year  later  is  still  a  child  at  the 

Of  all  the  important  characters  in  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  Empress  Dowa- 

story,  none  seems  more  admirable  or  bet-  ^^^  ^"  ^^97-    As  the  Crown  Prince  was 

ter   drawn     than   General   Kataoka,   the  carried  in  1899,  the  action  of  the  story 

— — from  Chapter  II  to  the  end  necessarily 

from\Te''japanLX%"aklfl^^^^^^    2TT'f  helongs  to  the  period  between  those  two 

^'gfJoH?B^Kl^°oP^Ni?o.''T;^'*oS?io'^^^^  ^^^^^'  ^  ^'"^^^^  ^^?^"t  that  names  and 

New  York :  The  Macmiiian  Co.    $1.50.  lacts  are  easily  verified,  and  the  novel- 
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ist  who  deals  with  it  should  pre-suppose  of  a  dog  in  Japan  there  is  a  right  way  and 

a  certain  intelligence  on  the  part  of  her  a  wrong  way,  and  the  way  described  on 

reader.  P^ge  60  is  quite  the  wrong  way  from  the 

This  is  what  Mrs.  Babcock  does  not  Japanese  point  of  view.     The  housewife 

do.    Her  description  of  life  at  the  present  herself  was  washing  the  dog,  and  when 

Japanese  court  comes  as  near  to  the  facts  her  daughter  informed  her  severely  that 

as    do    the  "  shilling  shockers  "   or  the  the  animal  was  clean  enough,  the  obedi- 

"  penny  dreadfuls  "  to  an  understanding  ent  mother  let  him  go  and  "  he  darted 

of  the  ways  of  the  British  aristocracy,  about  the  veranda  for  a  moment,  shaking 

The  Emperor,  on  his  knees  beside  his  his    still    wet    little    body,    then    rushed 

mother's  death-bed,  is  a  beautiful  crea-  through  the    shoji  indoors,  disappearing 

tion ;  but  the  Empress  Dowager  was  not  under  a  mat  over  a  warm  hibachi."     A 

the  Emperor's  mother,  she  was  only  his  wet  dog  is  the  last  thing  that  a  Japanese 

father's  wife,  and  his  own  mother  is  still  of  any  social  class  will  allow  either  ovi 

living,  or  was  a  year  or  two  ago.     A  the  veranda  or  on  the  floor  mats,  for  the 

Princess     addressing     her     servant     as  family  must  walk  in  stocking  feet,  and  sit 

*'  honorable  maid  "  would  be  something  in  nice  dresses,  and  eat  from  flat  trays 

of  an  anomaly,  even  in  the  land  of  honor-  on  this  very  floor.      As    for    the    dog's 

ifics.   Sado-ko's  relations  with  her  grand-  "  rushing  through  the  shoji" — that  is,  the 

mother,  the  Empress  Dowager,  are  of  a  paper  screen  that  serves  as  a  window — 

free-and-easy  type  not  belonging  proper-  no  Japanese  housewife  would  think  of 

ly  to  "  the  ancient  style   to   which   her  allowing  such  a  liberty  on  the  part  of  a 

grandmother  still  clung."     And  that  any  dog,  and  its  immediate  sequel  would  be 

Imperial  Princess,  brought  up  under  the  a  rush  for  paper  and  paste  to  mend  the 

old  regime,  should  ever  find  herself  suffi-  break,  and  not  '*  a  morning  gossip  with 

ciently  free  from  surveillance  to  chase  Masago  "  or  anybody  else, 

butterflies  about  the  garden  all  alone,  and  The  geography  of  the  story  is  as  be- 

flirt    with    audacious    boys    who    might  wildering  as  are  the  ways  of  the  charac- 

climb  over  the  wall  and  pelt  her  with  ters.     Kamakura  is   made   a   suburb   of 

cherries  from  the  tops  of  trees,  is  a  flight  Tokyo,  and  the  Aoyama  Palace,  the  home 

of  imagination  quite  beyond  the  Japanese  of    the    Empress    Dowager,    is,    by    the 

grasp.     That  the  cherry  trees  of  Japan  magic    of    the  story-teller,  moved  from 

bear  no  fruit  is  a  minor  fact  overlooked  Tokyo  to  Kamakura  and  adorned  with 

by  our  author.  gilded  towers  and  spires.     As  a  matter 

But  perhaps  Mrs.  Babcock  is  not  to  be  of  fact,  the  Aoyama  Palace  is  a  rather 
blamed  for  not  knowing  more  of  court  ramshackle  old  building,  with  none  of  the 
life.  All  who  live  in  Japan  cannot  con-  graces  of  architecture  here  attributed  to 
sort  with  the  nobility.  Let  us  see  what  it.  Again,  "  The  palace  Nijo,  the  resort 
she  can  do  in  giving  us  the  atmosphere  of  West-desiring  nobility  and  court,  was 
that  hovers  over  humbler  circles.  Her  possibly  the  oddest,  if  most  expensive, 
young  farmer's  wife,  for  instance,  is  bad-  residence  in  Tokyo.  Originally  it  had 
ly  instructed  in  the  first  duty  of  the  Japa-  been  a  Yashiki  of  the  Daimio  of  Mito." 
nese  peasant,  when,  after  hastily  dis-  Any  one  with  a  copy  of  Murray's  Hand- 
mounting  from  her  kuruma  at  the  ap-  Book  of  Japan  ought  to  do  better  than 
proach  of  Prince  Nijo's  train,  she  climbs  this  in  laying  the  scene  for  a  story.  Nijo 
a  hillock  above  the  road  that  she  may  Palace  is  in  Kyoto,  Mito  Yashiki  is  in 
look  down  on  the  procession.  Even  for-  Tokyo,  and  this  violent  mixing  of  the 
eigners  learn  before  they  have  been  long  two  together  would  be  quite  likely  to  pro- 
in  Japan  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  look  duce  "  the  oddest  if  most  expensive  resi- 
down  from  above  at  the  comings  and  go-  dence  in  Tokyo,"  especially  as  the  Mito 
ings  of  his  betters,  and  in  the  stormy  Yashiki  is  at  present  the  site  of  the  great 
times  before  1867  such  temerity  on  the  arsenal  where  Japan's  newest  firearms 
part  of  a  young  peasant  woman  would  are  made. 

have  been  more  likely  to  result  in  her  As  to   Mrs.   Babcock's  knowledge  of 

ruthless  destruction  by  the  swords  of  the  the  Japanese  language,  there  is  little  to 

samurai  than  in  her  capture  and  convey-  be  said.    Her  use  of  words  is  inexact,  her 

ance  to  Kyoto  in  the  princely  palanquin,  spelling  far  from  the  accepted  standard. 

Even  in  so  small  a  matter  as  the  washing  Some  of  the  names  are  real,  as  that  of 
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Prince  Komatsu;  some  are  slightly  mis- 
spelled, as  Ohano,  which  is  probably 
meant  for  Hana,  with  the  honorific  be- 
fore it,  and  Sado-ko,  which  seems  to  be 
a  wrong  spelling  of  Sada,  the  name  of 
the  Crown  Princess  of  Japan,  with  the 
Ko  after  it  that  shows  that  the  name  is 
that  of  a  woman.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover the  etymology  of  Masago  until  we 
find,  on  page  158,  that  the  hero,  Junzo, 
translates  it  "  morning-glory,"  and  then 
we  known  that  "  asagao  "  has  somehow 
got  twisted  into  Masago  in  its  voyage 
across  the  Pacific.  Kwannon  (spelt 
Knonnon  by  our  author),  the  Buddhist 
Gk)ddess  of  Mercy,  seems  to  be  confused 
with  Amaterasu,  the  Shinto  Sun  God- 
dess, ancestress  of  the  Imperial  line. 

But  the  time  would  fail  us  to  tell  of  all 
the  strange  little  errors  that  rear  their 
heads  here  and  there  throughout  the 
book — errors  so  slight,  so  subtle,  yet  so 
convincing,  that  by  internal  evidence 
alone  we  should  judge  that  the  "  Daugh- 
ters of  Nijo  "  had  been  written  by  one 
who  had  not  even  an  intelligent  globe- 
trotter's knowledge  of  Japan. 

Culture  or  Anarchy 

The  volume  which  we  shall  attempt  to 
discuss  under  this  borrowed  but  appro- 
priate title  consists  of  "  six  papers  read 
before  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, at  the  sessions  held  in  Boston,  July 
6th  and  7th,  1903,"  on  liberal  education 
and  the  length  of  the  college  course.* 
The  speech  of  the  occasion  appears  to 
have  been  President  Eliot's  "  A  New 
Definition  of  the  Cultivated  Man,"  where- 
in he  purposes  to  show  that  the  ideal  of 
culture  has  undergone  a  change.  As  far 
as  we  can  see  this  change  is  essentially 
identical  with  that  of  which  we  recently 
spoke  in  reviewing  Professor  Beers's 
"  Points  at  Issue."  According  to  the  old- 
er conception  of  culture  the  main  thing  is 
the  formation  of  correct  moral  ideas — 
that  is,  of  perfectly  clear  and  sound  ideas 
about  the  significance  of  human  life  and 
conduct.  For  this  ideal  President  Eliot 
proposes  to  substitute  a  certain  amount  of 
positive  knowledge  and  a  certain  amount 
of  skill  in  its  practical  application.  In 
short,  the  new  culture  is  to  consist  mainly 

♦  Present  College  Questions.  Bp  Chas.  W. 
Eliot,  Andrew  F.  West,  Wm.  R.  Harper,  and  Nicho- 
la-1  M.  Butler.   New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.   Si. on 


in  an  ability  to  do.  Very  well.  We 
do  not  deny  that  such  a  change  is  taking 
place ;  the  question  is  whether  it  is  really 
desirable — is  it  for  the  best?  To  discuss 
the  question  in  this  particular  place  seems 
beyond  our  competency ;  the  singular 
thing  is  that  President  Eliot  should  have 
neglected  to  do  so,  as  he  did  presumably 
on  the  assumption  that  "  whatever  is,  is 
right,"  and  that  to  establish  the  existence 
of  a  certain  state  of  aflfairs  is  identical 
with  demonstrating  its  desirability.  Un- 
der the  circumstances  the  mistake  is  per- 
haps a  natural  one;  at  least  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  common  confusion  between 
moral  and  scientific  ideas,  or,  in  other 
words,  between  nature  and  human  nature. 
In  the  physical  world  to  show  that  a  cer- 
tain condition  exists  is  precisely  to  show 
its  necessity,  and  the  question  of  desir- 
ability is  purely  irrelevant.  In  the  prov- 
ince of  morals,  however,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  condition  does  not  implv  even 
a  necessity,  much  less  confer  a  sanction. 

Now,  President  Eliot  prefers,  for  ex- 
ample, the  study  of  current  events  as  re- 
ported in  the  newspapers  to  the  study  of 
history.  And  upon  the  fancied  objector 
who  would  reply  that  "  the  stream  of  the 
world  is  foul  "  he  retorts  that  the  Greek 
tragedies,  tho  "  means  of  culture,"  are 
"  full  of  incest,  murder  and  human  sacri- 
fices to  lustful  and  revengeful  gods."  Is 
it  not  a  startling,  a  painful  illustration  of 
the  weakness  of  the  moral  sense  among  us 
that  a  man  of  this  eminence,  speaking 
upon  a  matter  so  important,  should  not 
see  the  diflference  between  a  disorderly 
jumble  of  facts  and  a  great  work  of  lit- 
erature presided  over  and  controlled  by  a 
distinct  moral  idea?  And  yet  he  insists 
that  "  character  [is]  a  more  important 
element  than  it  used  to  be  in  the  ideal  of 
a  cultivated  man."  After  these  remarks 
it  will  astonish  no  one  to  read  the  follow- 
ing plea  for  the  study  of  literature. 

"  When  we  ask  ourselves  why  a  knowledge 
of  literature  seems  indispensable  to  the  or- 
dinary idea  of  cultivation,  we  find  no  answer 
except  this:  that  in  literature  are  portrayed 
all  human  passions,  desires,  and  aspirations, 
and  that  acquaintance  with  these  human  feel- 
ings and  with  the  means  of  portraying:  them 
seems  to  us  essential  to  culture.  These  human 
qualities  and  powers  are  also  the  commonest 
ground  of  interesting  human  intercourse,  and 
therefore  literary  knowledge  exalts  the  quality 
and  enhances  the  enjoyment  of  human  inter- 
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Now  science  holds  a  very  high  place  in  Cameron  Avenue  is  a  political  boss,  and 

the  modern  idea  of  education,  and  justly,  the  story  of  his  fight  against  Reform  in 

because  it  aids  in  the  formation  of  cor-  the    person    of    a    doughty    settlement 

rcct  moral  ideas  by  determining  in  a  large  worker  is  told  with  spirit.     The  style  is 

measure  man's  relations  to  the  universe,  reminiscent  of  Jacob  Riis's  true  tales  of 

Its  position,  however,  is  definitely  under-  the  fight  for  Reform  in  New  York, 

stood ;  it  is  in  no  danger.    But  if  no  bet-  ^ 

tcr  reasons  can  be  found  for  the  study  of  j^^jper  Hall.    By  Constance  Hill.    Illustrated, 

hterature  than  that  it  seems  mdispensable  London  and  New  York  :  John  Lane.   ^^5.00. 

because  it  seems  essential  and  that  it  af-  j^  jg  interesting  to  turn  from  Austin 

fords  a  pleasant  subject  of  conversation,  Dobson's    delicately    appreciative    biog- 

how  long,  we  wonder,  is  it  likely  to  retain  ^.^p^y  of  Fanny  Burney,  which  forms  the 

Its  influence  or  even  its  place  ?^    Under  latest  volume  in  the  English  Men  of  Let- 

these  arcumstances  the  question  in  which  ^ers    Series,    to    Miss    Constance    Hill's 

President  Ehot  sums  up  the  purely  nega-  j^^-p^^   ^^^^   ^j^^^.^    ^^^33    Burney,   or 

bve  results  of  his  address  seems  of  mel-  ^^^^  Madame  D'Arblay,  is  again  the 

ancholy  and  ominous  augury  for  the  im-  ^^^^^ral  figure.     Juniper  Hall  is  a  quaint 

mediate  future  of  education:  ^j^  ^^^3^  s^jU  standing  at  Mickleham  in 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  is  there  any  single  ac-  Surrey,  near  to  the  home  of  Miss  Bur- 

quisition  or  faculty  which  is  essential  to  cul-  ney's   sister,   Mrs.   Phillips,   and   famous 

turc,  except  indeed  a  reasonably  accurate  and  ^g   having   been   in    1 792   and    1 793   the 

refined  use  of  the  mother  tongue?  "  ^^3^^^  ^f  ^  ^^^  ^f  distinguished  French 

Of  the  following  address  by  the  Dean  emigres.  Mrs.  PhilHps's  enthusiasm  for 
of  Princeton's  Graduate  School  we  can,  her  charming  neighbors  was  com- 
unfortunately,  take  no  more  than  passing  municated  by  letter  to  her  sister  Fanny, 
notice.  It  is  in  substance  what  its  name  and  it  is  from  this  lively  correspondence 
imports,  a  review  of  the  "  Perils  to  Lib-  and  the  Burney  diaries  that  Miss  Hill 
eral  Education,"  from  "  the  common  de-  gathers  most  of  her  information  about 
fects  of  our  American  civilization,"  the  Juniper  colony.  Madame  de  Stael 
"  from  the  weaker  tendencies  in  young  and  Talleyrand,  then  still  a  young  man, 
men,"  and  "  from  the  confusion  of  coun-  were  its  most  famous  members ;  but  Gen- 
sels  inside  the  college  itself."  On  these  eral  D'Arblay's  romantic  marriage  with 
topics  Dr.  West's  remarks  are  excellent,  Miss  Burney  makes  him  of  greater 
but  they  hardly  go  to  the  root  of  the  mat-  prominence  in  the  present  narrative.  For 
ter  after  all  Matters  of  elective  educa-  this  "  Juniper  Hall "  is  a  somewhat  mis- 
tion  and  the  like  are  important,  to  be  leading  title,  since  the  geographical  in- 
sure, but  they  depend  entirely  upon  the  terest  of  the  neighborhood  is  very  lim- 
ideal  of  education.  Once  establish  a  ited  and  the  French  colony  lived  there 
standard  of  culture,  and  these  matters  only  a  few  months.  Miss  Hill  has  eked 
will  settle  themselves.  The  same  remark  out  this  slender  supply  of  material  by 
is  applicable  to  the  length  of  the  college  harking  back  in  three  introductory  chap- 
course  and  the  papers  that  deal  with  the  ters  to  the  parts  played  by  Madame  de 
subject.  The  upshot  of  the  discussion  is  Stael  and  her  friends  in  the  tragic  sum- 
briefly  as  follows:  If  the  ideal  of  educa-  mer  of  1792,  before  their  flight  to  Eng- 
tion  is  to  be  "  commercial  and  utilitarian,"  land,  and  devoting  the  last  half  of  the 
it  will  be  desirable  and  even  necesssary  book  to  Fanny  Bumey's  marriage, — 
to  shorten  the  college  course  in  order  that  which  took  place  some  months  after  the 
the  student  may  complete  his  professional  dispersal  of  the  Juniper  household, — and 
courses  in  time  to  make  a  fair  start  in  the  life  of  the  D'Arblays  in  England 
his  profession.  during  the  eight  years  following.     But 

'^  in  spite  of  the  discursiveness  of  the  book. 

The   Duke  of  Cameron    Avenue.      By   Henry  its  lack  of  unity  and  its  diffuse,  over-sen- 

Kitchell  Webster.    New  York :  The  Mac  timental    style,    Juniper    Hall    contains 

millan  Co.    50  cents.  much  that  is  interesting,  and  forms  an 

The  political  novel  is  not  very  old —  admirable  supplement  to  Mr.  Dobson's 

it  might  be  called  a  new  genus,  at  least  biography,    in    which    Fanny    Burney's 

in  American   literature.     The   Duke  of  married  life  is  passed  over  very  briefly. 
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The  book  is  handsomely  bound  and 
printed  in  large  type,  with  lavish  mar- 
gins. The  illustrations,  which  are  abun- 
dant, consist  of  sketches  made  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mickleham  by  Miss 
Ellen  G.  Hill,  and  photogravure  por- 
traits of  the  various  personages  who  fig- 
ure in  the  text.  Among  these  are  several 
which  have  never  before  been  repro- 
duce-d. 


Golf  for  Women.  By  Genevieve  Hecker  (Mrs. 
Charles  T.  Stout).  With  a  chapter  on 
Impressions  of  American  Golf,  by  Miss 
Rhona  K,  Adair,  English  and  Irish  cham- 
pion. New  York :  The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Co. 

We  have  read  many  dissertations  on 
golf,  but  this  is  the  first  petticoat  golf 
that  has  come  to  our  notice.  Miss  Hecker 
(the  links  know  her  only  by  this  name), 
our  National  Woman  Champion,  ought 
to  know  how  to  instruct  not  only  the 
amateur,  but  the  veteran,  and  she 
has  succeeded,  and  succeeded  ad- 
mirably. Most  of  our  books  on 
golf  require  the  assistance  of  a  caddie 
and  a  lexicon  to  be  read  intelligently. 
Miss  Hecker  uses  but  few  technical  terms 
and  handles  her  subject  in  as  masterly 
a  manner  as  she  does  her  clubs.  We 
have  always  been  told  it  takes  two  years 
to  learn  to  play  this  royal  game  for  "  mid- 
dle aged  duffers,"  but  there  are  those 
who  agree  with  the  old  professional  who 
said,  **  Well,  if  your  father,  and  his 
father  before  him,  were  muckk  good 
golfars,  and  you  began  as  a  little  child, 
by  the  time  you  were  grown  up  you 
should  play  pretty  fair."  Progress  by 
women  in  golf  has  been  more  pronounced 
than  with  men.  It  is  not  uncommon 
now  for  a  woman  to  make  a  drive  with 
a  carry  of  over  120  yards,  which  for- 
merly used  to  be  beyond  her  drive.  Over 
fifty  illustrations  add  greatly  to  this  book ; 
those  describing  the  grasps  are  excel- 
lent and  are  true  "  discourses  in  golf 
photography."  We  make  this  su^.ges- 
tion,  however,  a  picture  of  a  football 
player  in  a  dress  suit  and  smooth  hair, 
or  a  champion  swimmer  in  cap  and  gown, 
does  not  suggest  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things  or  dress ;  this  applies  equally 
to  the  author,  who  appears  in  even- 
ing dress  as  a  frontispiece  in  her 
book.     We   have   seen   her   in   a   fetch- 


ing golf  outfit  and  wish  that  that 
picture  might  have  adorned  her  pro- 
duction. Miss  Adair  has  been  very  gra- 
cious in  her  criticism  of  American  women 
golfers.  She  thinks  they  display  a  won- 
derful amount  of  pluck,  particularly  in 
an  uphill  game,  where  they  are  g^ven 
credit  for  remarkable  cheerfulness  when 
even  starting  to  play  with  four  up  and 
five  to  play  against  them.  She  concedes 
first  place  to  the  American  women  in 
driving  and  believes  that  they  will  give 
her  English  sisters  a  good  stiff  game  in 
the  International  tournament  now  being 
played  in  England.  Miss  Adair  declares 
Miss  Hecker  displays  ideal  form  in  play- 
ing, and  is  quite  the  equal  of  any  woman 
golfer  in  the  world.  We  bow  to  her 
verdict. 


The  Shame  of  the  Cities.  By  Lincoln  Stef- 
fens.  New  York :  McClure,  Phillips  & 
Co.     ;55i.2onet. 

This  work  of  Mr.  Steffens  is  one  of 
the  utmost  importance.  It  is  true,  as  he 
himself  acknowledges,  that  it  belongs, 
both  in  substance  and  treatment,  to  jour- 
nalism and  not  to  social  science.  No 
strikingly  novel  truths  have  been  enun- 
ciated, no  fundamental  principles  have 
been  established.  It  is,  in  a  word,  the 
contribution  of  a  reporter,  not  of  a 
trained  sociologist.  But  for  all  that  it 
is,  by  reason  of  its  graphic  presentation 
of  the  facts  of  political  corruption  and 
of  its  insistence  on  the  truth  that  private 
business  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  a  book 
of  unquestioned  power.  It  brings  home  to 
men's  business  and  bosoms  some  of  the 
truths  about  corruption  which  they 
should  know  and  remember.  There  is 
nothing  hesitant  or  evasive  about  Mr. 
Steifens's  generalizations.  He  has  pan- 
dered to  none  of  the  popular  prejudices 
— such  as  that  which  holds  corruption 
to  be  an  alien  rather  thaij  a  native  prod- 
uct— and  he  has  spared  none  of  the  great 
names  and  powerful  interests  that  are 
responsible.  As  far  as  he  has  seen  he 
has  reported.  The  conditions  as  he  found 
them  in  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Pitts- 
burg, Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  New 
York  have  been  set  down  boldly  and 
clearly  where  all  who  have  the  mind  may 
study  them.  We  hope  for  this  book  the 
widest  possible  circulation. 
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Free,  Not     Bound.     By  Kalrina  Trask.     New 
York  and  London :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Altho  the  scenes  of  this  story  are  laid 
in  New  England  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  the  author  wisely  keeps  off  the 
battlefield.  The  heroine  is  an  English 
girl  married  to  a  young  American,  and 
is  persecuted  by  her  puritan  neighbors 
for  entertaining  certain  religious  "  here- 
sies." This  shortcoming  in  theology 
eventually  alienates  her  from  her  '*  dea- 
con "  husband  as  well.  But  the  separa- 
tion of  many  months,  during  which  he 
is  campaigning  in  the  American  army, 
heals  all  bitterness,  and  reunites  them 
under  the  happiest  circumstances.  The 
story  -^bounds  in  adventures  familiar  to 
every  reader  of  historical  novels.  But 
apparently  much  repetition  is  required 
before  we  weary  of  the  lovely  woman 
with  sunburst  hair  and  coral  lips,  who 
is  invariably  captured  by  the  enemy, 
held  prisoner  for  a  couple  of  days, 
courted  assiduously,  then  providentially 
released  to  the  right  party  just  before 
she  capitulates.  Some  are  skeptical 
enough  to  wonder  what  would  happen 
if  the  real  lover  or  husband  was  not  hur- 
ried upon  the  scene  in  the  nick  of  time 
by  the  breathless  author.  But,  perhaps, 
it  is  immoral  to  speculate  upon  such  a 
matter.  Still  the  urbanity  of  the  lovely 
lady  to  her  persecutors  tempts  conjec- 
ture. 

Literary    Notes 

Students  have  their  share  of  criticism 
and  counsel.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  has 
issued  a  book,  by  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  en- 
titled "  Not  in  the  Curriculum,"  addressed  to 
students,  and  full  of  the  wise  and  genial  ad- 
vice we  have  learned  to  expect  from  the  au- 
thor (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York, 
50  cents). 

. ..  .Ashmore's  Manual  of  Prontmciation 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  30  cents)  is  not  only  useful  in 
schools,  for  which  it  is  primarily  intended,  but 
is  a  convenient  reference  book  for  any  one. 
The  pronunciation  of  over  a  thousand  words 
is  given,  according  to  ten  different  diction- 
aries, in  such  a  form  that  one  can  see  at  a 
glance  just  what  "authority"  there  is  for 
each  variant. 

....The  old  publishing  house  of  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  has  a  new  president.  William  W. 
Appleton  has  resigned  and  Joseph  H.  Sears 
has  been  elected  to  succeed  him.  Mr.  Apple- 
ton   becomes   chairman    of   the   Board   of   Di- 


rectors, and  Charles  A-  and  Edward  D.  Apple- 
ton  retire  from  the  board.  They  are  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Sears  and  George  S.  Emory,  Mr. 
Emory  being  chosen  a  vice-president. 


Pebbles 

We  do  not  see  how  medical  men  can  tell 
one  germ  from  another.  To  us  they  all  look 
like  lobsters  with  stovepipe  hats  on. — Atchison 
Globe. 

INCREASING    CIRCULATION. 

**Let  us,"  said  the  ardent  youth 

To  the  journalistic  miss; 
"Let  us,"  shyly,  "go  to  press, 

So  that  we  may  print  a  kiss." 

One  edition   soon  was   done — 
He  knew  what  he  was  about. 

"  Our  success  is  fine,"  he  said, 

"  We  must  get  some  extras  out !  " 

— Judge. 

....The  Japanese  Anthem. — At  a  musical 
evening  last  week  a  singer  was  requested  by 
an  extremely  sedate  looking  individual  to 
oblige  with  the  Japanese  national  anthem.  It 
was  explained  to  him  by  the  serious  one  that 
the  tune  was  the  same  as  the  British  national 
anthem,  and  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  pro- 
nounce the  Japanese  words  provided  for  him 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  precisely  as  they  were 
spelled.  Accordingly  up  rose  the  willing  war- 
bler and  burst  out  with  the  following  lyric : 
O  wa  ta  fu  lyam. 
A  fu  lyam. 

He  was  only  pulled  up  by  roars  of  delighted 
laughter  from  continuing  the  confession.  There 
was  no  encore. — London  Globe. 

GOT    THE    PRIZE. 

Edward  E.  Lee,  of  Baltimore,  manager  of  a 
well-known  wickerwarc  house,  is  a  fiend  after 
coupon  collecting.  His  friends  tell  this  stor>' 
on  him:  He  had  been  collecting  all  kinds  of 
tags  and  coupons  bearing  premiums,  for  some 
time,  when  he  one  day  noticed  an  advertise- 
ment of  a  New  Jersey  firm  that  upon  receipt 
of  fifteen  of  their  tags  they  would  forward 
one  chance  for  a  series  of  prizes,  the  first  prize 
being  a  horse  and  runabout.  Mr.  Lee  began 
industriously  to  get  all  the  tags  he  could  find 
until  he  had  the  requisite  number,  which  he 
forwarded.  A  few  days  later  he  was  notified 
that  he  had  won  the  first  prize.  Immediately 
following  this  letter  came  a  tiny  rocking  horse. 
He  sat  down  and  wrote  a  sarcastic  letter  to  the 
firm.  "  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the 
horse,"  he  wrote,  "but  you  failed  to  inclose 
the  runabout."  In  an  early  mail  he  received 
this  letter:  "Dear  Sir:  We  have  your  letter 
acknowledging  receipt  of  the  horse.  As  for 
the  runabout,  go  chase  yourself.  Yours  truly, 
.*'  — Lippincott's. 


Editorials 


Lessons  of  the   Slocum    Disaster  day,  a  quantity  of  hay  had  been  added. 

roT  this  room  there  was  no  watchman. 

What  are  we  to  learn  from  this  dread-  Immediately  after  the  discovery  of  the 
ful  slaughter  of  the  innocents  in  New  fire  by  a  deckhand,  word  was  given  to  an 
York  waters,  this  disaster  that  has  officer.  He  attempted  to  use  the  fire 
shocked  the  civilized  world  ?  Here  were  hose,  but  the  hose  burst  in  several  places. 
1,500  persons,  a  vast  majority  of  them  A  piece  five  feet  long,  since  taken  from 
women  and  children — the  pupils  of  a  the  wreck,  has  no  rubber  in  it.  It  con- 
Sunday  School,  with  their  parents —  sists  of  weak  canvas,  that  could  stand 
happily  setting  forth  on  a  bright  June  but  little  strain.  No  further  attempt  to 
day  to  enjoy  a  picnic  at  a  point  on  the  extinguish  the  fire  was  made.  The  crew 
shore  of  Long  Island  Sound,  only  a  few  — only  23  men,  officers  included,  on  a 
miles  from  their  homes.  An  hour  and  a  boat  permitted  to  carry  2,500  passengers 
half  later,  700 — possibly  800 — of  them  — had  not  been  trained  in  fighting  fire  on 
were  dead.  They  had  perished  by  fire  board  ship.  None  of  the  six  life-boats 
or  by  drowning  in  the  upper  reaches  of  was  lowered ;  none  of  the  four  life-rafts 
the  East  River ;  not  at  sea,  far  from  land,  was  floated.  There  is  trustworthy  testi- 
but  in  the  tributary  waters  of  our  har-  mony  that  the  boats  were  full  of  gaping 
bor,  within  sight  of  the  city,  almost  with-  seams ;  that  the  rafts  were  so  fastened  to 
in  touch  of  the  shores  between  which  the  deck  by  wire  cables  that  men,  using 
the  steamship  was  passing.  The  "  Gen-  all  the  strength  of  desperation,  could  not 
eral ,  Slocum  "   was   only  thirteen   years  loosen  them. 

old.    She  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  There  were  life  preservers,  so-called, 

boats  of  her  class.     She  had  been  in  use  but  they  were  rotten.    Filled  with  granu- 

for  years  on  excursion  routes.    Her  cap-  lated  cork,  instead  of  cork  blocks,  and 

tain  was  a  man  of  good  reputation  and  covered  with  canvas  in  which  holes  could 

long  experience.     Official  inspectors  had  be  punched  with  one's  finger,  they  were 

recently  declared  that  she  was  in  good  worse    than    useless,    for    they    dragged 

condition.     And  yet  this  appalling  disas-  down  the  bodies  to  which  they  were  at- 

ter  took  place.  tached.     Thirteen  years  ago  they  were 

The  Iroquois  Theater,  a  new  structure,  inspected   and   approved.     The   Federal 

had  passed  inspection,  rnd  was  believed  inspector,  when  asked  by  the  Coroner  to 

to  be  under  competent  management.   But  tell  when  the  last  inspection  was  made, 

investigation  showed  that  the  inspection  by  advice  of  counsel  declined  to  say,  on 

had    been    dishonest  or  deplorably  lax,  the    ground    that  an   answer   might  in- 

that  exit  doors  were  locked  and  barred,  criminate  him! 

that  the  safety  skylight  over  the   stage  Captain  Van  Schaick    drove   his    boat 

was  fastened  tightly  by  nails  and  wire,  ahead  at  full  speed  for  more  than  three 

and  that  there  was   no  adequate  appa-  miles,  after  the  fire  was  discovered.     The 

ratus  for  dealing  with  fire.     The  people  "  General   Slocum  "  was  going    up    the 

of  Chicago  and  many  other  cities  gained  East  River  to  the  Sound.    He  asserts  that 

something  after  the  causes  of  that  disas-  when  the  fire  was  found,  the  boat  had 

ter  had  been  made  known.     Investiga-  passed  and   was   2,000   feet  beyond   the 

tion  compelled  reform  in  many  a  theater  Sunken  Meadows,  off  Randall's  Island, 

and  assembly  hall.    What  ought  our  peo-  where  she  could  have  beep  beached  in 

pie  to  gain  from  inquiry  as  to  the  awful  shallow  water.    There  is  good  testimony 

fate  of  St.  Mark's  Sunday  School?  that  when  the  alarm  was  given  the  boat 

Let  us  see  what  the  facts  are,-  so  far  had  not  reached  the  Sunken  Meadows, 

as  they  have  been  ascertained.     The  fire  but  was  two  or  three  miles  south  of  them, 

started  in  a  cabin  or  store  room  where  abreast  of  Blackwell's  Island.     Even  as 

oil    and    other  highly  inflammable  ma-  far  south  as   Fifty-sixth   Street  a   deck 

terial  h-^d  been  placed.     To  this,  on  that  hand  cried  "fire;"  flames  were  seen  by 
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passengers  before  the  boat  had  passed 
Blackwell's  Island ;  at  Eighty-fourth 
Street  and  at  Ninety-second  Street  men 
jumped  overboard  to  save  themselves. 
How  to  explain  the  Captain's  strange 
course  we  do  not  know.  He  drove  ahead 
past  Randall's  and  Ward's  Islands,  past 
the  Sunken  Meadows,  past  several  places 
where  the  "  Slocum  "  might  have  been 
brought  to  shore,  until  he  beached  and 
wrecked  her  beyond  North  Brother 
Island.  Not  many  of  her  passengers 
were  then  living  to  take  advantage  of 
any  chance  to  escape. 

What  is  the  lesson  that  the  destruction 
of  the  "  Slocum "  and  her  passengers 
should  teach?  Such  a  disaster  might 
have  taken  place  on  any  one  of  hundreds 
of  excursion  boats  at  points  along  the 
coast.  In  the  construction  of  such  boats 
there  has  been  very  little  improvement,  to 
insure  the  safety  of  passengers  in  case  of 
fire,  for  many  years  past.  This  is  not 
true  of  ocean  steamships  or  ships  of  the 
navy.  There  should  be  reform  in  con- 
struction, even  if  such  reform  would  in- 
crease the  cost,  as  experts  say,  by  30  per 
cent.  Hulls  should  be  of  iron  or  steel; 
upper  works  should  be  fire-proofed,  so 
far  as  this  is  practicable.  Crews  should 
be  drilled  in  the  work  of  fighting  fire ;  all 
parts  of  the  boat  where  fire  may  start 
should  be  under  the  eyes  of  watchmen. 
Fu-e  pumps,  hose,  life  preservers,  life 
boats  and  other  safeguards  should  be 
subject  to  the  frequent  inspection  of  hon- 
est officers.  These  reforms  can  be  intro- 
duced in  part  by  State  and  municipal 
legislation.  Neither  the  people  of  New 
York  nor  those  of  any  other  of  our  large 
ports  should  be  content  to  rely  upon  Fed- 
eral statutes  and  officers  for  the  safe- 
g:uarding  of  local  excursion  traffic. 

In  this  instance  we  see  ample  proof  of 
the  inadequacy  and  even  the  dishonesty 
of  Federal  inspection.  Under  local  laws 
and  officers  it  might  be  possible  to  pre- 
vent a  boat  from  providing  ancient  and 
rotten  life  preservers,  flimsy  hose  and 
chained  life-rafts  for  the  protection  of  a 
party  of  1,500  women  and  children.  Fed- 
eral inspection  in  harbor  waters  would 
have  been  more  searching  and  more  hon- 
est this  season  if  the  bill  which  Secretary 
Cortelyou  asked  Congress  to  pass  had 
been  enacted.  It  was  a  bill  so  to  enlarge 
his    powers     that     more     frequent     and 


adequate  inspection  could  be  required  by 
him,  with  respect  to  certain  classes  of 
traffic.  The  Senate  passed  it  in  April 
last,  but  in  the  House  it  was  laid  aside, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  corporations 
that  own  ships. 

Even  such  inspection  as  is  now  re- 
quired is  made  ineffective  by  political  in- 
fluence, corrupt  or  otherwise.  Such  is 
the  testimony  of  General  Uhler,  Chief  of 
the  Inspection  Service.  The  laws  are  re- 
peatedly violated,  he  says,  because  an  al- 
most entire  remission  of  the  fines  im- 
posed for  violation  of  them  is  procured 
by  the  influence  of  politicians.  We  find 
in  several  newspapers  this  report  of  a 
statement  made  by  him  last  wedc : 

"  The  laws  no  longer  act  as  a  deterrent.  We 
discover  a  boat  with  rotten  life  preservers,  bad 
boilers  and  a  dozen  other  things,  a  boat  that 
somebody  is  operating  in  defiance  of  the  law. 
This  is  punished  by  a  heavy  fine.  Now  what 
happens?  The  violator  of  the  law  appeals  to 
a  Senator  or  Congressman  and  to  others  high 
in  political  authority.  The  fine  is  reduced.  I 
know  of  scores  of  cases  where  fines  have  been 
reduced  from  $1,000  to  $20,  and  others  from 
$500  to  $10.  The  records  will  show  where  fines 
of  $1,500  have  been  reduced  to  $25.  Do  the 
owners  care  for  such  fines  ?  " 

These  charges  will  not,  of  course,  be 
overlooked  in  the  investigation  to  be 
made  by  Secretary  Cortelyou. 

Russell  Sage  on  Vacations 

When  we  asked  Mr.  Sage  to  con- 
tribute to  our  Vacation  Number  an  ar- 
ticle giving  his  views  on  the  uselessness 
and  injustice  of  vacations,  it  was  not 
because  we  shared  his  opinions  on  the 
subject,  nor  have  we,  since  reading  the 
article,  changed  our  own  plans  for  the 
summer  season,  but  we  thought  it  de- 
sirable, in  order  to  insure  variety  and 
balance  in  the  magazine,  to  add  to  the 
ten  articles  on  the  benefits  of  vacation 
one  showing  its  abuses.  We  expected 
some  criticism  of  it  and  in  the  amount 
of  this  we  have  not  been  disappointed, 
but  in  its  character  we  are.  Out  of  some 
300  clippings  not  over  half  a  dozen  show 
any  appreciation  of  the  points  which  Mr. 
Sage  makes  or  make  any  attempt  to  meet 
his  arguments.  It  seems  that  in  this 
land  of  toleration  and  freedom  of  speech 
a  man  cannot  express  an  unpopular  opin- 
ion without  bringing  upon  him  a  torrent 
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of  personal  abuse  from  the  press,  and 
subjecting  himself  and  his  family  to  the 
annoyance  of  numerous  scurrilous  and 
insulting  letters ;  besides  being  made  the 
subject  of  caricatures  and  vaudeville 
sketches. 

The  argument  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  critics  can  be  reduced  to  the  fol- 
lowing syllogism,  which,  tho  not  recog- 
nized as  valid  in  the  logics,  is  neverthe- 
less very  convincing: 

I  want  a  vacation; 

Russell  Sage  does  not  want  a  vacation; 

Therefore,  down  with  Russell  Sage. 

Q.  E.  D. 

We  all  of  us  have  a  natural  antipathy 
to  a  man  who  does  not  agree  with  us, 
because  it  makes  us  distrust  our  own 
opinion,  and  that  is  painful.  Still  it  is 
difficult  in  this  case  to  see  the  connection 
between  the  major  and  minor  premises 
in  this  syllogism,  and  therefore  why  we 
should  object  to  Mr.  Sage  spending  the 
summer  in  his  office. 

The  work  he  does  has  to  be  done  by 
somebody.  If  he  is  willing  to  do  it  so 
indefatigably,  so  much  the  better  for 
the  rest  of  us.  Presumably  under  pres- 
ent conditions  what  he  does  is  of  value 
to  other  people,  otherwise  they  would 
not  pay  him  so  much  for  it.  While  we 
can  conceive  of  a  radically  different  or- 
ganization of  society  in  which  part  of 
our  financiers  would  be  laid  off  on  ac- 
count of  a  reduction  in  the  force,  still 
all  would  admit  that  some  at  least  of  his 
multifarious  activities  are  useful  as 
things  are.  All  he  gets  for  it  is  his  board 
and  clothes,  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  newspaper  accounts,  in  neither 
of  these  is  he  as  extravagant  as  many 
who  take  a  vacation  the  whole  year 
round. 

If  society  has  a  right  to  concern 
itself  with  a  man's  private  business,  a 
right  which  will  be  undoubtedly  more 
exercised  in  the  future  than  in  the  past, 
it  will  be  those  who  work  too  little,  not 
those  who  work  too  much,  who  will  re- 
ceive attention  first.  If  we  felt  ourselves 
authorized  to  inquire  in  suspected  cases 
we  should  go  first,  not  to  the  office  where 
Mr.  Sage  is  spending  his  eighty-fourth 
summer,  but  to  some  sturdy  young  man, 
idly  leaning  on  his  club  while  his  caddie 
poses  a  gutta  percha  ball  upon  a  cone 
of  wet  sand,  and   ask  him  what  g^reat 


service  he  had  done  to  society  during 
the  past  year  to  entitle  him  to  thus  make 
of  himself  merely  a  scarlet  picture  on  the 
greensward. 

The  two  points  which  Mr.  Sage  made, 
the  joy  of  work  and  the  abuse  of  vaca- 
tions, have  been  treated  with  scant  con- 
sideration by  his  critics,  yet  they  are  of 
fundamental  importance.  It  is  much 
more  important  that  a  man  take  pleasure 
in  his  vocation  than  in  his  vacation,  be- 
cause he  spends  more  of  his  life  at  it. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
unless  a  man  enjoys  his  daily  work  he 
will  not  enjoy  his  vacation,  however 
much  he  may  expect  to,  for  he  has  not 
the  capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
realities  of  the  present.  He  deals  only 
in  futures. 

The  only  happy  man  is  he  who  feels 
that  he  is  accomplishing  something,  do- 
ing something  worth  while ;  who  feels 
himself  an  indispensable  cog  wheel  in  the 
great  machine  of  the  universe ;  who  be- 
lieves that  nobody  can  quite  take  his 
place  when  he  goes  on  a  vacation.  With- 
out this  faith  in  himself  and  the  impor- 
tance of  his  work  a  man  is  lost.  No  pay, 
however  large,  no  prospective  vacation, 
however  enticing,  can  compensate  the 
man  who  does  not  feel  delight  in  the 
job  he  has  completed  because  he  realizes 
that  he  is  of  use  in  the  world,  that  he  is 
enlisted  in  the  social  service. 

We  do  not  all  of  us  possess  equally 
this  power  of  seeing  the  real  object  and 
true  value  of  our  labor,  sometimes  on 
account  of  our  dispositions,  sometimes 
on  account  of  our  occupations.  It  is 
easier  for  a  road-mender  to  see  what  he 
is  good  for  than  for  a  stock-jobber,  there- 
fore the  former  is  usually  more  con- 
tented. There  is,  however,  no  drudgery 
so  monotonous,  hard  and  intrinsically 
uninteresting  that  one  cannot  find  de- 
light in  doing  it.  To  our  mind  no  busi- 
ness could  be  so  dull  and  distasteful  as 
attending  board  meetings,  reading  market 
reports  and  calculating  margins  on  puts 
and  calls,  and  therefore  the  statement 
from  Mr.  Sage  that  a  man  can  find  de- 
light in  such  an  occupation  is  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  and  reassuring  utterances 
we  have  heard  for  a  long  time.  No  one 
now  need  despair  of  being  able  to  love 
his  own  work. 

When  Mr.  Sage  said  that  so  far  from 
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recuperating,  men  will,  while  on  their 
vacations,  make  inroads  upon  their 
vitality  and  purses  that  cannot  be  re- 
paired in  the  following  months,  he  was 
obviously  thinking  of  vacations  as  they 
are,  not  as  they  might  be;  the  real,  not 
the  ideal  vacation ;  your  last  one,  not 
your  next  one.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  the  industrial  evolution  of  mankind 
has  far  outstripped  the  recreative.  Man 
has  learned  how  to  work  better  than  he 
has  learned  how  to  play.  When  we  see 
what  harm  men  do  to  themselves  and 
others  during  the  short  periods  of  inde- 
pendence and  relaxation  which  they  now 
have,  we  shudder  at  the  prospect 
the  socialists  offer  us  of  a  four-hour 
working  day  for  everybody.  More 
crimes  are  committed  for  pleasure  than 
for  all  other  causes  combined.  Man  is 
cruel  in  his  business,  but  still  more  cruel 
in  his  pastimes.  Every  police  court  has 
more  than  double  duty  after  a  holiday, 
even  a  religious  one.  The  devil  does 
most  of  his  business  out  of  office  hours. 
Almost  any  one  of  us  would  feel  relieved 
if  he  could  tear  from  the  pages  of  the 
Recording  Angel  those  pages  which 
bear  the  dates  of  4ays  of  idleness. 
Churches  and  moralists  of  all  ages  have 
planted  their  red  lights  thickest  over  our 
amusements.  The  dangers  of  vacation 
to  our  quadruple  personality  are  real  and 
pressing,  and  the  injury  which  it  does 
to  us,  morally,  mentally,  physically  and 
financially,  should  be  carefully  and  con- 
scientiously considered. 

.^ 

Leap  Year  Half  Gone 

And  nothing  done  yet.  We  do  not 
wish  to  urge  any  one  to  rash  and  pre- 
cipitate action,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  call 
the  attention  of  young  ladies,  and,  in- 
deed, of  all  unmarried  ladies,  to  the  ex- 
ceptional privileges  which  immemorial 
custom  allows  them  in  the  quartemary 
period  through  which  we  are  so  rapidly 
passing.  The  number  of  June  weddings 
shows  no  increase  over  ordinary  years, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  feminine 
world  has  not  realized  how  time  flies, 
and  how  little  potential  energy  there  is 
in  water  which  has  passed  the  mill.  The 
decay  of  the  peculiar  customs  of  Leap 
Year  is  strongly  evidenced  by  the  almost 
complete  lack  of  jokes  on  the  subject  in 


the  newspapers,  since  it  is  well  known 
that  topical  humor  lingers  long  after  the 
vanishing  of  its  cause. 

This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  since, 
owing  to  an  eccentricity  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  which  we  have  not  here  time  to 
explain,  it  has  been  eight  years  since 
the  last  Leap  Year.  A  Rachel  may  have 
worked  seven  years  for  her  Jacob  and 
not  until  this  year  had  an  opportunity 
of  telling  him  so.  It  would  seem  that 
during  this  long  period  many  women 
must  have  come  to  realize  that  an  atti- 
tude of  pure  passivity  is  not  the  best 
adapted  to  win  the  prizes  in  the  matri- 
monial market.  A  girl  who  was,  say,  i8 
in  1896  might  feel  that  she  had  but  to 
choose  one  from  the  swarm  of  suitors 
who  would  soon  be  buzzing  about  the 
bud,  but  now,  when  she  is  26,  she  should 
have  acquired  more  sense.  She  should 
have  come  to  realize  that  men  adapted 
for  making  into  good  husbands  are  hard 
to  find,  and  when  found  are  often 
strangely  blind  to  the  virtues  of  those 
who  are  best  adapted  to  become  their 
life  mates.  If,  however,  she  still  clings 
to  the  policy  of  laisses-faire  she  will  cer- 
tainly regret  it  by  1908,  when  she  will 
be  30,  and  her  efforts  must  needs  be 
still  more  strenuous,  with  less  promise 
of  success. 

Perhaps  we  can  put  the  matter  most 
forcibly  by  saying  that  Leap  Year  is  a 
sort  of  bargain  year,  during  which  hus- 
bands are  within  the  reach  of  all.  In 
that  millennium  to  which  we  are  all  look- 
ing forward  (tho  directing  our  gaze  in 
very  different  directions),  all  artificial 
restrictions  and  prejudices  will  vanish, 
and  it  will  be  merely  a  question  of  policy 
with  a  woman  whether  she  shall  be  pro- 
poser or  proposee.  As  it  is  now  woman 
is  only  one-quarter  enfranchised.  In 
ordinary  years  man  alone  has  the  initia- 
tive and  woman  the  referendum.  Very 
chivalrously,  however,  woman  is  granted 
the  longest  of  the  years. 

So  far  from  Leap  Year  sinking  into 
noxious  desuetude,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  its  peculiar  privileges  would 
be  more  widely  used  than  ever  before, 
now  our  young  women  are  becoming 
more  adventurous  and  also  much  harder 
to  suit.  The  requirements  for  admission 
to  matrimony  imposed  on  the  young  men 
by  the  opposite  sex  have  risen  as  rapidly 
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as  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  the 
universities,  and  a  young  man  whose  at- 
tainments a  few  years  ago  would  have 
been  considered  sufficient  to  qualify  him 
for  the  position  of  master  of  a  house- 
hold would  nowadays  have  to  be  con- 
tent with  his  degree  of  bachelor.  Woman 
is  no  longer  a  sessile  sex.  The  sea 
anemone  is  content  with  whatever  food 
floats  her  way  and  can  be  wafted  by  the 
currents  caused  by  the  imperceptible 
motion  of  her  cilia  into  the  embraces  of 
her  graceful  tentacles,  but  the  fish  that 
swims  has  a  greater  range  of  choice 
and  represents  a  higher  stage  of  evolu- 
tion. 

Really,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
women  do  not  do  most  of  the  proposing 
every  year.-  Very  little  is  known  about 
this  mysterious  tho  important  topic, 
any  way.  Each  person's  experiences  are 
limited  to  a  comparatively  few  instances 
and  these  are  always  regarded  by  both 
parties  as  exceptional  in  all  respects. 
Novels  are  altogether  unreliable  and  the 
Government  has  not  added  questions 
concerning  the  methods  of  matrimonial 
negotiations  to  the  census  queries,  altho 
many  more  personal  and  less  important 
vital  statistics  are  procured.  It  may 
even  be  doubted  whether  matrimonial 
engagements  are  necessarily  or  even 
commonly  preceded  by  formal  declara- 
tions any  more  than  are  military  engage- 
ments. We  are  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  our  books  of  romance  have  deceived 
us  in  leading  us  to  think  that  coldness 
and  disdain,  and  even  hatred,  are  changed 
instantly  into  confidence  and  love  at  the 
sound  of  a  simple  verbal  formula. 

However  that  may  be,  we  do  not 
recommend  our  maidens  no  matter 
how  desirous  they  are,  and  should  be, 
to  obtain  the  best  of  men  for  husbands, 
to  adopt  the  conventional  form  of  pro- 
posal. Breaking  the  ice  is  a  disagreeable 
process.  It  is  better  to  thaw  it.  And 
let  no  one  abstain  from  such  maidenly 
maneuvers  as  she  can  advantageously 
use  for  fear  lest  the  man  should,  through 
gallantry,  accept  her  unwillingly.  It  is 
rare  that  a  man  is  persuaded  into  doing 
anything  he  really  does  not  want  to  do; 
much  more  rare  than  women  think.  A 
man's  affection  for  the  opposite  sex  is 
in  the  beginning  general  and  diffuse.  It 
is  like  a  cloud  heavily  charged  with  elec- 


tricity, but  passing  calmly  over  the  level 
landscape  until,  attracted  by  a  building, 
a  tree,  or  even  a  lady's  parasol,  it  dis- 
charges all  its  accumulated  energy  on 
the  single  point.  A  man  is  naturally  so 
altruistic  that  he  normally  loves  all 
women,  and  on  which  one  of  them  he 
ultimately  focuses  the  full  force  of  his 
affection  depends  on  circumstances — and 
on  the  woman. 

Academic  Ceremonialism 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  outburst 
of  ceremonial  splendor  and  formality 
which  has  transformed  the  old-time  col- 
lege commencement?  A  simple  and  dig- 
nified function  has  become  a  spectacular 
performance,  which  the  populace  tumbles 
over  itself  to  witness,  as  it  scrambles  for 
seats  at  the  Grand  Opera  or  for  a  footing 
on  the  curb-stone  to  see  the  bride  at  a 
Fifth  Avenue  wedding.  Gorgeously  at- 
tired scholars  march  in  long  processions 
to  spacious  stages,  where  their  chromatic 
gowns  and  hoods  are  effectively  dis- 
played to  an  admiring  throng,  while  bac- 
calaureate sermons  are  preached  and 
estimable  young  men  and  women  are 
''  admitted  "  to  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  their  various  degrees.  Honorary 
degrees  are  conferred  with  all  the  pomp 
of  flattering  speech  and  of  formal  decora- 
tion. 

Ceremonialism  is  rot  in  general  a 
mark  of  intellectual  evolution;  quite  the 
contrary.  The  undeveloped  mind,  which 
lives  in  its  sensations  and  perceptions 
and  gets  tired  when  it  tries  to  think,  loves 
spectacular  exhibitions.  The  scientific 
mind,  the  scholarly  mind,  is  supposed 
not  to  care  for  such  excitements,  and 
when  a  people  that  has  hitherto  been  dis- 
tinguished among  the  nations  for  the 
plain  living  and  high  thinking  of  its 
educated  men — a  people  that  has  justly 
been  as  proud  of  its  Emerson  and  its 
Henry  as  of  its  Lincoln  and  its  Grant — 
suddenly  gives  itself  over  to  procession- 
als and  flummery  on  its  most  strictly 
academic  occasions,  the  causes  of  so 
startling  a  conversion  should  be  worth 
seeking. 

It  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation  to  say 
that  ceremony  has  always  characterized 
the  academic  life  of  the  old  world.  In 
the  old   world   ceremony   is   an   inherit- 
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ance  from  semi-barbaric  days.  Like  of  the  professorial  body.  It  has  been 
monarchy  and  an  estabHshed  Church,  the  taken  up  as  a  "  business  proposition,"  be- 
monkish  cap  and  gown  persist  in  EngHsh  cause  a  spectacular  show  appeals  more 
life  because  it  is  not  always  worth  while  and  more  to  the  American  public.  The 
to  cast  off  the  old  shell  of  things  even  great  university,  like  every  other  Ameri- 
when  the  life  within  has  been  renewed,  can  enterprise,  has  drifted  into  self- 
Heirlooms  have  a  sentimental  value,  advertising.  It  puts  itself  on  parade  for 
and  ancient  institutions  make  a  legitimate  the  same  reason  that  the  merchant  dis- 
appeal    to    the    affections    of    men    who  plays  his  wares. 

would  not  create  or  recreate  them  out  of  The  effect  of  it  all  will  not  be  wholly 

hand.     He  that  is  to  the  manner  born  bad  or  wholly  good.     Ceremonialism  ac- 

may  appropriately  do  certain  things  that  cepted  as  intrinsically  worth  while  would 

other  men  may  not  in  good  taste  imitate,  indeed  be  a  sorry  product  of  American 

America  has  not  set  up  an  imitation  mon-  educational   effort.     There  is  too  much 

archy  or  an  established  Church.     Why  vigorous    intellectual    life    in    American 

should  we  imitate  monastic  ceremonies?  academic  circles  to  allow  of  such  an  out- 

The  true  reason  for  the  growth  of  aca-  come.     Accepted  as  a  concession  to  an 
demic  ceremonalism  in  recent  years  lies  existing  state  of  the  popular  mind,  aca- 
much   deeper   than   any   mere   desire   to  demic  ceremonialism  is  perhaps  not  to  be 
perpetuate  old-world  forms.     The  char-  taken  too  seriously, 
acter  of  the  American  people  is  chang-  ^ 
ing.    A  smaller  proportion  of  our  popu-  Bobrikoff  and   the   Finns 
lation  than  formerly  lives  a  simple,  un- 
eventful life.    The  increase  of  wealth  has  How^ever  strongly  the  world  may  con- 
provided  the  wherewithal  to  satisfy  a  de-  demn  the  assassination  of  the  Governor- 
sire  for  sensuous  enjoyment,  and  it  is  not  General  of  Finland,  both  on  account  of 
to  be  denied  that  material  pleasures  play  the  w^ickedness  of  the  act  and  its  prob- 
a  much  larger  part  in  our    scheme    of  ably  injurious  consequences  to  the  cause 
existence   than   they   did   50   years   ago.  of  the  oppressed  people,  we  cannot  be 
In  the  earlier  days  there  was  a  hard-  surprised  at  such  an  event,  for  Bobrikoff 
working  class,  agricultural,  manufactur-  had  come  to  be  looked  upon,  despite  all 
ing  and  mercantile,   and  an  intellectual  the    sophistries     of    his     sponsor,     von 
class,    chiefly    professional.      The    hard-  Plehve,  as  the  embodiment  of  a  faithless 
working  class  was  on  the  whole  a  frugal  and  truculent  despotism,  whose  contin- 
and  saving  class.     It  did  not  spend  large  ued  existence  means  nothing  less  than 
sums  upon  any  kind  of  pleasurable  in-  the  spoliation  and  ruin  of  the  one  tract 
dulgence  or  upon  mere    display.      The  in  the  Czar's  huge  empire   where  libert> 
standards  of  morals  and  of  manners  were  was  indigenous  and  full  grown, 
set  by  the  intellectual  class.  That  studied  policy  of  misrepresenta- 

To-day  a  well-to-do  class  that  cares  tion  which  Bobrikoff,  in  common  with 
chiefly  for  pleasures  of  the  senses  is  large  the  ultra-Chauvinist  elements  at  St. 
enough  to  set  new  standards  of  manners,  Petersburg,  had  pursued  ever  since  his 
if  not,  indeed,  of  morals.  To  this  class,  accession  to  office  in  Finland,  had  a  strik- 
not  mentally  advanced  enough  to  care  ing  exemplification  in  the  published  in 
for  intellectual  attainments,  yet  wishing  terview,  which  we  quote  in  the  Survey 
to  be  thought  in  some  sense  cultivated,  of  the  World,  with  the  Russian  journalist 
the  ceremonial  and  the  spectacular  make  Belaieff,  only  two  days  before  the  shoot- 
a  powerful  appeal.  It  is  good  proselyt-  ing.  The  opening  assertion  that  "  the 
ing  material  for  the  stage  manager,  who  Finns  thoroughly  understand  the  state  of 
has  usurped  the  functions  of  the  drama-  affairs  "  is,  of  course,  true  in  a  sense 
tist ;  for  the  ritualist,  who  has  displaced  Bobrikoff  did  not  intend,  but  that  "  they 
the  theologian,  and  for  the  educational  manifest  correct  relations  toward  the 
"  administrator,"  with  an  eye  to  tuition  Russian  administration,"  meaning  there- 
fees  and  endowments.  by  "  contented  and  submissive  relations," 

So  far  as  the  academic  world  itself  is  is  contradicted  flatly  by  nearly  every  suc- 

concerned   it   is   safe   to   say   that  cere-  ceeding  paragraph  in  the  interview, 

monialism  has  not  been  accepted  because  The  ground  assumption   upon  which 

of  any  appeal  that  it  makes  to  the  tastes  Bobrikoff  bases  his  arraignment  of  the 
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"  agitators  "  is  knowingly  false,  invented 
by  the  Russian  bureaucracy  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  minimizing  or  localiz- 
ing the  Finnish  opposition  and  thus 
throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  European 
and  American  critics  disposed  to  sympa- 
thize with  Finland — viz.,  that  "  the  trou- 
ble is  all  with  the  Swedes."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  pure  Finns  are  as  bitter  over 
the  fate  of  their  country  as  the  Sveko- 
mans  (the  Swedish-speaking  part  of  the 
population)  themselves,  as  is  evidenced 
among  other  things  by  the  fact  that  the 
Finns  in  America  who  recently  offered 
their  services  to  the  Japanese  in  the  pres- 
ent war  are  not  Swedish-speaking,  but 
of  the  pure  Finnic  stock.  Undeniably 
there  has  been,  and  unhappily  still  is, 
party  rivalry,  sometimes  very  bitter,  be- 
tween Svekomans  and  Fennomans,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  Finnish  Diet,  and  it  has 
all  along  been  Russia's  systematic  policy 
to  envenom  this  rivalry  and  use  it  for 
the  furtherance  of  her  own  designs  upon 
the  autonomy  of  the  Grand  Duchy. 

"  I  sympathize  with  the  Old  Finns," 
declared  the  autocrat.  Of  course,  he  did. 
When  the  Swedish  and  Finnish  speaking 
elements  united  in  1899  in  face  of  the 
comman  danger  threatening  the  consti- 
tutional existence  of  Finland,  it  was 
Yrjo-Koskinen  and  a  few  others  who, 
under  Russian  pressure,  afterward  broke 
away  from  the  thus  newly  formed  Con- 
stitutional Party  to  form  a  pro-Russian 
camp,  there  to  preach  the  doctrine  of 
abject  submission,  thinking  thus  to  gain 
the  half-loaf  proverbially  better  than  no 
bread  at  all ;  but  it  was  a  stone  that  they 
received,  a  reward  from  their  new  Mus- 
covite lords  that  broke  their  leader's 
heart  last  November.  But  they  consti- 
tute only  a  fraction  of  the  Finnish  ele- 
ment, that  seven-eighths  of  the  total 
population  spoken  of  by  the  Governor- 
General.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  among  the 
Young-Finnish  wing,  by  far  the  more 
numerous,  that  are  found  most  of  the 
extremists,  the  impetuosity  and  occa- 
sional tendencies  to  violence  of  some  of 
whom  have  been  held  in  check,  vv^ith  in- 
finite trouble,  mainly  by  that  conserva- 
tive and  orderly  Swedish  element,  on 
whose  shoulders  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment seeks  to  lay  the  blame  for  the  pres- 
ent universal  dissatisfaction  and  unrest. 

The  Senate  consists  of  Old  Finns 
mainly,     said     Bobrikoff     again,     and 


boasted  of  having  selected  them,  his 
creatures.  But  he  discreetly  refrains 
from  telling  the  world  how  he  forced 
the  original  Senators,  who  opposed  his 
Russianizing  policy,  to  resign.  General 
Schaumann,  the  father  of  his  slayer, 
among  them ;  and  how  he  first  offered 
the  post  of  Senator  to  numbers  of  promi- 
nent Svekomans  and  Fennomans,  who 
alike  contemptuously  rejected  the  prof- 
fered honor  at  his  hands. 

Again,  the  '*  peaceable  "  passing-off  of 
this  year's  conscriptions,  to  which  Bobri- 
koff referred,  was  due  to  wholesale  in- 
timidation, taking  the  form  of  summary 
arrests,  even  of  unsuspecting  onlookers, 
and  went  the  length  of  threats  of  long 
terms  of  imprisonment,  of  heavy  fines,  of 
deprivation  of  civil  rights,  of  financial 
ruin,  and  even,  as  is  well  known,  of 
actual  banishment,  at  forty-eight  hours' 
notice,  of  some  of  the  most  prominent 
Finnish  citizens,  whose  influence  was 
considered  detrimental  to  Russian  de- 
signs. If,  then,  the  Finnish  nation  has 
been  reduced  to  a  seeming  acquiescence 
in  the  program  of  Russification,  it  is 
solely  because  they  lack  the  means  of 
successful  resistance,  but  even  Bobrikoff 
recognized  the  need  of  concessions,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Russians  will 
not  take  advantage  of  the  situation  to 
adopt  a  still  more  violent  policy. 


p  .  There  is  a  very  perceptible 

T   ,      r-  drift  toward   ludgre  Parker 

Judge  Gray       .       ,,        t-^  •        1   1 

m  the  Democratic  delega- 
tions, it  is  true,  and  he  is  now  far  in  the 
lead;  but  the  two-thirds  majority  needed 
for  his  nomination  cannot  yet  be  counted. 
It  may  be  at  hand  when  the  convention 
opens,  or  after  one  or  two  ballots ;  and 
it  may  not.  There  is  much  gossip  about 
subterranean  intrigues  against  him  in 
large  uninstructed  delegations.  The  bit- 
ter opposition  of  Mr.  Bryan  must  count 
for  something  with  those  who  long  for 
harmony  and  the  possible  fruits  of  it. 
While  the  defeat  of  Judge  Parker  and 
his  friends  in  the  convention  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  predicted,  the  situation  still 
permits  a  consideration  of  other  candi- 
dates. If  he  should  fail  to  obtain  the 
two-thirds  vote,  to  whom  could  the 
Democratic  party  turn  with  a  more  com- 
plete exhibition  of  common  sense  and 
restored    sanity   than   to   Judge   George 
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Gray?  It  is  true  that  he  openly  ranged 
himself  with  the  Gold  Standard  seceders 
in  1896,  but  that  should  not  be  a  suffi- 
cient bar  against  him  now  in  a  conven- 
tion that  will  be  controlled  by  the  con- 
servative element  and  in  which  many  of 
that  year's  bolters  will  have  seats.  Un- 
like Judge  Parker,  he  has  an  open  po- 
litical record.  Everybody  knows,  or  can 
easily  ascertain,  where  he  has  stood  as 
Senator,  Peace  Commissioner,  member 
of  The  Hague  Court,  and  chairman  of 
the  Anthracite  Strike  Commission.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Peace  Commission's 
deliberations  he  was  an  anti-expansion- 
ist; at  the  end  of  them  he  signed  the 
treaty  and  accepted  all  that  it  implied. 
This  ought  not  to  be  counted  against 
him.  Imperialism  is  no  longer  a  para- 
mount issue  of  his  party.  Nor  should  it 
be  his  political  misfortune  that  he  lives 
in  a  small  State.  His  party  needs  a  well- 
equipped  man,  and  he  is  one.  There  is 
much  in  the  character  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  Judge  Gray  that  deserves  the 
admiration  of  the  American  people. 
There  is  nothing  that  should  excite  the 
hostility  of  what  is  called  the  radical  ele- 
ment of  his  party.  He  has  no  political 
agents  or  allies  or  promoters  to  divert 
attention  from  his  merits  by  their  own 
defects.  If  Judge  Parker  should  en- 
counter stubborn  and  effective  opposi- 
tion, the  Democratic  party,  it  seems  to 
us,  could  not  do  better  than  to  take  up 
Judge  Gray.  And  what  an  interesting 
ticket  Gray  and  Folk  would  be! 

,    ,  We  find  a  very  inter- 

Attempts  to  , .         ^  ^       -^  ^  . 

,    A,    r^  estmp-  statement  m  a 

Muzzle  the  Press  11,  .    •    • 

pamphlet    contammg 

the  report  of  an  address  recently  deliv- 
ered by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  A.  Stim- 
son,  pastor  of  the  Manhattan  Congre- 
gational Church  of  this  city,  and  well 
known  throughout  the  country  as  an 
eminent  clergyman  of  his  denomina- 
tion. Dr.  Stimson  was  reviewing  a  se- 
ries of  Sunday  evening  addresses  upon 
questions  of  the  day,  delivered  in  his 
church  by  Superintendent  Maxwell, 
President  Butler,  District-Attorney 
Jerome,  Prof.  John  B.  Clark,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert W.  De  Forest  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Thacher.  To  his  remarks  he  gives  the 
title  *'  Some  Plain  Speech,"  and  in  the 
course  of  a  defense  of  an  independent 
press,  he  says: 


"  A  financial  journal  has  recently  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  one  and  another  of  our 
great  newspapers,  to  enlarge  its  plant  or  in- 
crease its  capital,  has  recently  had  to  borrow 
large  sums  of  money.  For  this  reason,  it  says, 
the  financial  columns  of  such  papers  must 
henceforth  be  read  with  due  regard  to  their 
Wall  Street  affiliations. 

"  It  also  tells  of  pressure  recently  brought 
to  bear  in  person  by  an  eminent  financier- 
politician  upon  one  of  our  best  known  papers 
to  secure  the  discharge  from  its  staff  of  a 
writer  on  finance  who  had  the  courage  to  state, 
in  a  conservative  paper  read  before  an  acade- 
mic body,  some  of  the  salient  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  *  Ship  Building  Trust.' 

"  I  have  personal  reason  to  know  the  correct- 
ness of  this  report,  and  I  also  know  that  it  is 
in  line  with  other  similar  efforts  to  control  our 
more  fearless  newspapers,  in  the  interest  of 
individuals  or  corporations.  These  attempts 
take  the  form  of  efforts  to  buy  the  papers,  or 
to  silence  particular  lines  of  discussion,  or  to 
withdraw  profitable  advertisements,  or  to  se- 
cure the  discharge  of  individuals  from  their 
positions.  You  read  little  of  this  in  print. 
Obviously,  the  papers  find  it  to  their  interest 
to  say  nothing.  But  so  much  must  be  told  in 
order  to  secure  a  proper  support  for  those  who 
are  loyally  serving  the  public." 

We  are  unable  to  ascertain  clearly 
from  this  statement  whether  the  pres- 
sure of  the  "  eminent  financier-politi- 
cian "  was  exerted  successfully,  but  we 
think  Dr.  Stimson  desired  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  the  offending  writer  had 
to  go.  The  public  should  be  thankful 
for  these  revelations,  even  if  they  do 
not  fully  satisfy  a  righteous  curiosity 
by  giving  names.  Still,  we  should  be 
glad  if  Dr.  Stimson  would  consent  to 
point  out  by  name  the  journal  in  ques- 
tion, and  also  the  "  eminent  financier- 
politician,"  because  definite  and  com- 
plete knowledge  of  such  transactions 
enables  the  public  to  punish  the  guilty 
by  its  disapproval  and  to  encourage 
honest  journals  by  its  sympathetic  ap- 
preciation and  support. 


*iTMv       T?      •     .•  Perceiving:     that 

Mihtary  Fumigation  ,     .  ^  . 

in  Colorado  their    Course    has 

not  been  univer- 
sally approved,  the  Governor  of  Colo- 
rado and  his  interesting  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral have  been  sending  signed  expla- 
nations to  the  Eastern  press.  General 
Bell,  who  quotes  passages  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  parts 
of  the  Constitution,   remarks   that  he 
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regards  with  indifference  the  approval 
or  disapproval   **  of  adjoining  States," 
and  adds :  "  I  am  going  to  fumigate  this 
district  and  the  State  before  I  finish. 
I  am  going  to  banish  the  agitators  and 
then  I  will  establish  a  military  quaran- 
tine  that   will    keep    them    banished." 
Fortunately,  these  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings are  in  a  fair  way  to  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Federal   Courts,  either 
by  means  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
granted  by  Judge  Thayer  in  the  case 
of  the  President  of  the  miners'  union, 
or  in  some  other  way.    Those  who  con- 
trol the  Government  of  Colorado  have 
made  the  blunder   of  assuming,   as   a 
dominating  principle  of  civilized  pro- 
cedure, that  crime  or  injustice  on  the 
part    of    individual    citizens,    or   small 
groups  of  them,  calls  for  and  justifies 
crime  and  injustice  on  the  part  of  the 
State.     There  should  be  no  encourage- 
ment or  room  for  such  an  assumption 
in  a  civilized  Commonwealth.     General 
Bell  seeks  to  defend  his  despotic  treat- 
ment of  union  men,  and  of  all  who  would 
permit  the   maintenance  of  unions  in 
the   district   where   he   now   rules,   by 
saying  that  the  miners'  union  has  been 
"  a  vehicle  for  the  promotion  of  social- 
ism."     Socialism    is   a    comprehensive 
term.     It  is  not  a  crime  to  be  a  Social- 
ist of  any  of  the  kinds  with  which  we 
are  familiar.     Socialists  can  be  found 
in  Eastern  churches  and  even  in  East- 
ern pulpits — possibly  in  the  pulpits  of 
Colorado.    What  the  Governor  and  his 
military  commander  are  unable  to  see 
is  that  their  action  is  virtually  an  ad- 
mission to  the  world  that,  in  their  opin- 
ion, Colorado  cannot  establish  the  guilt 
of  criminals,  and  punish  them,  by  or- 
dinary    civil     process — that    the    civil 
power  in  the  State  is  inadequate  for  the 
work,  or  cannot  be  trusted  to  admin- 
ister justice.     We  think  they  misjudge 
the  people  and  institutions  of  Colorado, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  these  vin- 
dicated by  reaction  that  shall  express 
popular  disapproval  of  despotism,  de- 
portation and  all  kinds  of  military  dev- 
iltry. 


and   found  indispensable  in  eyery  com- 
mercial office  in  the  country,  is  very  dis- 
couraging to  those  of  us  who  look  for- 
ward to  an  extension  of  Governmental 
management   of  industries.     The   ques- 
tion  will   come   into   every   one's   mind, 
What  chance  would  there  be  for  the  in- 
troduction of  any  labor-saving  invention 
if  all  industries  were  under  State  con- 
trol?    The  publication  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  of  bills  and   reports 
demand  the  quickest  possible  production ; 
the  enormous  amount  of  work  done  au- 
thorizes the  most  extensive  use  of  large 
machinery ;  being  paid  for  by  the  people, 
it  should  be  most  economically  managed ; 
being  a  national  establishment,  its  prod- 
ucts should  be  creditable  in  appearance 
and    execution.     On    the    contrary,  the 
public  printing  office  has  been  a  laughing 
stock  on  account  of  its  delays,  its  old- 
fashioned  methods,  its  extravagant  and 
wasteful  production  and  the  poor  quality 
of  its  products. 


Imprison 
Them 


One  can  scarcely  open 
a  paper  these  days  with- 
out reading  of  the  ar- 
rest of  automobilists  for  overspeed- 
ing.  It  is  evident  that  $io  fines 
have  no  more  effect  than  the  pro- 
tests of  countless  horse  owners  have, 
or  than  the  methods  of  those  vulgar  peo- 
ple in  the  cities'  crowded  districts  who 
have  lately  taken  up  the  practice  of 
heaving  bricks.  Something,  however, 
must  be  done.  While  not  seriously  ad- 
vocating the  shotgun,  as  did  the  Eng- 
lish philanthropist  last  year  in  the  Lon- 
don Times,  we  think  that  a  short  and 
sure  imprisonment  would  do  the  business. 
Personal  incarceration  will  have  much 
more  effect  on  a  millionaire  hog  than 
any  bagatelle  fine,  which  he  cynically 
sends  his  chauffeur  to  pay  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  which  he  has  now  come  to 
reckon  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  sport. 


Jim  Crow 
Presbyteries 


Government 
Printing 


The  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  has 
only  just  now  decided  to 
use  linotype  and  typesetting  machines,  so 
many  years  after  they  have  been  tried 


We  call  special  attention 
to  the  fact  that  at  the 
Presbyterian  General  As- 
sembly in  Buffalo  four  colored  mem- 
bers spoke,  and  every  one  of  them  in 
earnest  opposition  to  any  agreement 
with  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians 
that  would  set  them  off  in  separate 
presbyteries  and  synods.  The  only 
answer  was  that  separate  presbyteries 
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would  assure  them  larger  representa- 
tion in  the  General  Assembly — that  is, 
it  was  an  appeal  from  their  honor  to 
their  vanity.  It  meant  that  if  they 
would  consent  to  go  into  presbyteries 
regarded  as  inferior,  more  of  them 
might  have  the  honor  of  appearing  in 
the  Assembly.  But  they  were  too 
clear-headed  to  be  deceived  by  this  ar- 
gument. They  had  seen  too  much  of 
separation  in  Jim  Crow  cars  to  want 
Jim  Crow  presbyteries.  The  argu- 
ment might  deceive  Northern  white 
men,  but  not  Southern  black  men. 
Fortunately,  the  final  decision  rests 
with  the  presbyteries,  and  there  we 
trust  that  the  wiser  and  more  Christian 
second  thought  will  prevail. 

The  Batavia  Grading  in  our  modern 
T-,  •_  4.  schools  has  proved  as  dis- 
astrous  m  one  direction  as 
it  has  favorable  in  another.  The  weaker 
and  slower  have  been  compelled  to  com- 
pete with  the  physically  stronger  and  the 
intellectually  more  rapid  workers.  John 
Kennedy,  superintendent  of  the  schools 
at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  found  this  problem 
crowding  for  solution.  Then  came  an 
inspiration.  "  Let  us,"  said  he  to  the 
Governing  Board,  "  put  an  end  to  this 
killing  of  children."  He  proposed  an  ex- 
tra teacher  in  every  room,  whose  office 
would  not  be  to  hear  recitations,  but  to 
give  personal  counsel  and  aid  to  any  pu- 
pil falling  behind  in  his  class.  It  was  to 
be  purely  a  work  of  sympathy,  requiring 
a  person  of  fine  tact.  The  experiment 
was  tried  in  a  single  room,  but  the  result 
was  so  marked  on  both  pupils  and  teach- 
ers that  what  is  called  the  Batavia  Ex- 
periment is  now  spreading  through  the 
better  class  of  schools  in  the  whole 
United  States.  Altho  at  the  time  when 
the  experiment  was  first  made  we  had  an 
article  about  it,  the  value  of  the  experi- 
ment cannot  be  too  often  reiterated. 
The  recitation  teacher  is  stimulated  to 
do  less  nagging,  while  released  from 
goading.  The  pupils,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  relieved  from  trying  to  go  beyond 
their  strength  and  ability.  Superintend- 
ent Kennedy  says  "  Schools  may  be  ad- 
ministered to  death ;  they  may  ministered 
into  life."  The  president  of  the  Board 
says :    ''  This    method    of    meeting    our 


problem  is  not  only  a  revelation  ;  it  is  a 
revolution.  It  is  of  more  than  local  im- 
portance." The  effect  on  the  health  of 
the  children  was  as  marked  as  that  on 
their  scholarship.  Children  found  it  no 
longer  necessary  to  take  books  home  for 
night  study — indeed,  were  forbidden  to 
do  so.  A  mother,  rejoicing  over  a  boy 
restored  to  health  and  intellectual  vigor, 
declared  it  to  be  '*  A  new  phase  of  Chris- 
tianity." As  many  as  six  times  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  remain  to  graduate  from 
the  high  school.  This  seems  to  be  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  school  life  is  more 
attractive  and  in  part  to  the  better  health 
of  the  pupils.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing 
new  in  the  idea  of  this  experiment,  but 
there  is  something  new  in  the  method. 
It  is  a  realization  of  the  Pestalozzian 
idea,  that  each  pupil  has  a  right  to  be 
personally  educated  for  what  he  can  best 
achieve.  It  is  apparently  a  solution  of 
one  of  the  most  anxious  problems  of 
modern  life.  We  cannot  afford  to  break 
down  our  young  people  in  the  process  of 
preparing  them  for  citizenship. 

Qo4.^ii-  IrJ  and  out  move  the  two  fisfures 
oatolli      .  ,  1  .  1  11  » 

m     the    toy     which     tells     the 

weather,  the  man  appearing  in  rain  and 
the  woman  in  sunshine.  Somewhat  so 
the  Papal  Delegate  Martinelli  disappears 
just  as  his  predecessor.  Cardinal  Satolli, 
lands.  We  have  not  forgotten  Satolli, 
nor  has  the  American  Church.  He  came 
to  us  first  as  the  friend  of  the  progressive 
men  in  the  Catholic  Church ;  but  he  saw 
a  new  light  and  suddenly  reversed  him- 
self, attacked  "  Americanism,"  got  it  con- 
demned at  Rome,  had  Bishop  Keane  re- 
moved from  the  Rectorship  of  the  Catho- 
lic University,  and  returned  to  Rome  for 
his  Cardinalate  and  with  money  to  sup- 
port its  dignity.  But  of  late  vears  the  in- 
fluence of  Archbishop  Ireland  has  been  re- 
stored, Keane  is  Archbishop  of  Dubuque, 
and  Americanism  is  no  longer  a  by-word. 
Satolli  has  officiated  at  a  wealthy  wed- 
ding, and  may  see  a  new  light,  but  he  is 
not  a  greatly  loved  man  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  If  his  object  is  to  have  a  Nuncio 
received  at  Washington,  he  will  be  dis- 
appointed. Our  Government  can  have 
no  such  official  relations  to  a  Church  as 
it  can  have  to  a  nation.  An  Apostolic 
Delegate  to  Catholics  is  all  right,  but 
never  a  Nuncio  to  our  Government. 


I 


n  s  ur  a  n  c  e 


Credit  Insurance 

The  hazards  of  business  are  so  many 
that  it  is  by  no  means  strange  that  the 
subject  of  credit  insurance  has  been  at- 
tracting more  and  more  attention  among 
bankers  and  financiers.  For  ten  years  at 
least  one  company  has  been  writing  this 
class  of  business,  and  the  system  has  now 
been  tested  very  thoroughly.  Credit  in- 
surance grows  in  popularity.  It  is  more 
popular  now  than  it  ever  has  been  before 
and  it  is  more  generally  carried.  The 
only  insurable  risks  to  which  credit  in- 
surance is  applicable  are  manufacturers 
and  wholesale  merchants  whose  business 
capability  ranks  high.  All  this  indicates 
that  the  plan  of  credit  insurance  is  prac- 
tical, the  conditions  are  reasonable  and 
the  methods  generally  are  satisfactory. 
The  statement  that  the  company  doing 
the  largest  business  in  this  particular  line 
has  had  but  one  lawsuit  during  the  last 
five  years  is  entirely  satisfactory  and  it 
has  yet  to  be  denied.  The  methods  of 
settlement  must  have  been  fair  and  the 
terms  of  the  contract  clear  and  definite 
or  the  results  must  inevitably  have  been 
otherwise. 

Goods  are  generally  insured  against 
fire  while  they  are  in  the  store  or  ware- 
house, frequently  while  in  transit,  and 
the  need  for  some  form  of  insurance  pro- 
tection from  loss  through  insolvency  or 
otherwise,  after  the  goods  have  been  de- 
livered to  customers  and  have  merely  the 
form  of  book  accounts,  is  quite  as  im- 
portant as  is  insurance  in  any  other  form. 
There  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  greater  need 
for  credit  insurance  than  for  fire  insur- 
ance, since  the  lesson  of  statistics  is  that 
the  total  losses  in  the  United  States 
through  insolvency  exceed  greatly  the 
total  losses  by  fire.  Bankers  from  their 
loan  operations  ought  to  be  particularly 
interested  in  credit  insurance.  They  may 
well  as  an  additional  protection  to  them- 
selves encourage  borrowers  to  avail 
themselves  of  credit  insurance.  This 
plan  is  in  effect  merely  an  adaptation  of 
the  collateral  system  to  merchandising. 
Such  a  system  in  general  use  would  tend 
toward  the  upbuilding  of  confidence  in 
commercial  circles,  which  would,  of 
course,  make  it  interesting  to  bankers. 


iVny  important  commercial  failure  is 
usually  followed  by  the  financial  weaken- 
ing, if  not  destruction,  of  a  number  of 
other  mercantile  firms.  It  also  exercises 
a  depressing  influence  upon  business 
generally.  Credit  insurance  universally 
prevalent  would  certainly  prevent  this. 
Its  very  plan  and  scope  would  make  it 
impossible  for  the  failure  of  one  house  to 
drag  down  others  after  the  fashion  of 
the  falling  of  standing  bricks.  Panics 
would  also  be  rendered  impossible. 

The  purpose  of  credit  insurance  is  to 
limit  the  annual  risk  of  loss  because  of 
the  insolvency  of  customers.  The  insur- 
ance policy  or  bond  of  indemnity  pro- 
vides for  the  assumption  of  an  initial 
risk  of  loss  to  be  borne  by  the  insured. 
This  is  determined  as  to  amount  by  a  cal- 
culation of  the  average  loss  in  the  line  of 
business  of  the  insured,  the  loss  record 
for  a  term  of  years  of  the  insuring  firm 
and  an  expert  consideration  of  other  con- 
ditions or  influences  which  afifect  the  haz- 
ard of  the  risk.  The  initial  risk  is  termed 
the  ''  known  risk  "  and  is  a  percentage  of 
the  gross  annual  sales  of  the  assured. 
Credit  insurance  as  at  present  organized 
provides  for  the  refunding  in  cash  to  the 
beneficiary  by  the  indemnity  company  of 
any  amount  of  loss  that  is  in  excess  of 
the  known  risk.  The  credit  insurance 
policy  holder  is  of  necessity  a  co-insurer, 
so  that  in  self  interest  he  uses  reasonable 
discretion,  care  and  judgment  in  extend- 
ing credit.  There  are  certain  restrictions, 
based  on  capital  and  credit  ratings,  as  to 
extending  credit  to  customers  which 
amount  in  actual  practice  to  a  kind  of 
supplement  to  the  systems  of  the  mer- 
cantile agencies.  That  is  to  say,  the  mer- 
cantile agency  furnishes  certain  informa- 
tion as  to  a  customer's  financial  standing, 
and  credit  insurance  indicates  how  great 
a  line  of  credit  may  be  extended  on  his 
rating,  and  pays  losses  that  may  arise  be- 
cause of  following  its  guidance.  Credit 
insurance  is  adaptable  to  any  business. 
Policies  are  written  for  one  year. 

According  to  official  reports  the 
net  losses  sustained  by  the  companies 
because  of  the  Toronto  fire  aggregate 
$8,550,000. 
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Our  Trade  with  Canada 

Owing  to  the  tariff  changes  proposed 
in  Canada  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  adopt- 
ed on  the  i6th  inst.,  our  Government's 
reports  concerning  trade  with  the  Do- 
minion deserve  consideration.  Those 
changes,  which  we  discussed  last  week, 
include  some  slight  increases  of  duties, 
designed  to  assist  domestic  manufac- 
turers who  have  been  affected  inju- 
riously by  the  British  preference  of 
33  i~3  P^^  cent.,  and  also  a  provision 
for  a  special  tax  upon  goods  "  dumped  " 
upon  the  Canadian  market  by  foreign 
producers  at  prices  much  lower  than 
those  for  which  similar  goods  are  sold 
in  the  country  where  they  are  pro- 
duced. In  addition,  it  is  intended  that 
there  shall  be,  after  an  investigation, 
maximum  and  minimum  tariff  sched- 
ules, which  can  be  used  for  retaliation 
or  to  promote  reciprocity. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
growth  of  our  exports  to  Canada  has 
been  more  rapid  since  the  adoption  of 
the  British  preference,  in  1897,  than  it 
was  in  the  preceding  years.  In  the 
year  ending  with  the  present  month 
this  export  trade  has  been  greater  than 
ever  before.  The  record  of  ten  months 
shows  a  total  of  $104,000,000,  against 
only  $98,000,000  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  1903,  and  $89,000,000  in 
those  of  1902.  It  is  expected  in  Wash- 
ington that  the  total  for  the  year  will 
be  about  $130,000,000,  against  last 
year's  $123,000,000.  Canada's  policy 
of  a  preferential  reduction  of  her  tariff 
in  favor  of  imports  from  Great  Britain 
began  to  be  enforced  in  April,  1897. 
At  first  the  preference  was  123^  per 
cent. ;  in  1898  it  was  increased  to  25 
per  cent.,  and  it  has  been  33  1-3  per 
cent,  since  1900.  The  following  table 
shows  our  exports  to  Canada  and  our 
imports  from  that  country  in  recent 
fiscal  years: 

Exports  to  Imports  from 

Canada.  Canada. 

1885 $38,245,634  $36,695,685 

1890 40,282,108  39.042,977 

1895 52,854,769  36,574,327 

1897 64,928,821  40,309.371 

1898 83,714,086  31,870,486 

1899 87,974,961  31,220,967 

1900 95,319,970  39,369,074 

1901 105,789,214  42,482,163 

1902 109,642,993  48.076.124 

1903 123,266,788  54,781,418 

1904  (ten  months) .  .  .104,164,521  41,312,214 

While   our  sales   to    Canada   have    so 


greatly  increased,  those  of  Canada  to 
us  have  remained  almost  stationary, 
and  for  the  present  year  will  not  large 
ly  exceed  the  $43,000,000  of  1888,  six- 
teen years  ago.  The  effect  of  the 
British  preference  is  seen  in  an  in 
crease  of  imports  from  Great  Britain 
from  $29,500,000  in  1897  to  nearly  $59,- 
000,000  in  1903 ;  but  this  addition  of 
$29,500,000  was  much  less  than  the  in- 
crease of  imports  from  the  United 
States  ($58,00,000)  in  the  same  period. 

Prof.  Charles  E.  Sprague,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Union  Dime  Savings  Insti- 
tution, is  preparing  for  the  press  a  book 
comprising  his  course  of  lectures  at  the 
New  York  University  School  of  Com- 
merce, Accounts  and  Finance,  on  the 
"  Accountancy  of  Investments."  The 
work  will  comprise  a  full  treatise  on 
Compound  Interest,  Annuities  and  Sink- 
ing Funds,  showing  the  method  of  valu- 
ing bonds  at  an  interest  basis,  and  how 
to  write  off  premiums  progressively 
and  mathematically.  There  will  also  be 
chapters  on  the  actual  methods  of  ac- 
count keeping  for  all  kinds  of  perma- 
nent investment  securities,  mortgages, 
etc. 

....  Dividends  announced : 

Trust  Co.  of  America,  quarterly,  2  per  cent, 
payable  July  ist. 

Franklin  Trust  Co.,  Brooklyn,  quarterly,  3 
per  cent.,  payable  June  30th. 

Minn.  &  St.  Louis  R.R.,  Preferred,  2%  per 
cent.,  payable  July  15th. 

Am.  Locomotive  Co.  (Tanner  &  Delaney 
Eng.  Co.  Bonds),  principal  and  interest  pay- 
able Julyast. 

Western  Union  Tel.  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per 
cent,  July  15th. 

United  Fruit  Co.,  quarterly,  2  per  cent,  pay- 
able July  15th. 

Am.  Teleph.  &  Tel.  Co.,  ^1.50  and  extra 
75  cents  per  share,  payable  July  15th. 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  3  per  cent,  and  extra  i 
per  cent.,  payable  July  15th. 

N.  Y.  Central  &  H.  R.  R.R.,  iM  per  cent, 
payable  July  15th. 

Buffalo  &  Susq.  R.R.  Co.,  Common,  i!^  per 
cent.,  No  21,  payable  July  ist 

Buffalo  &  Susq.  R.R.  Co.,  ist  Mort  4's, 
Coupons  No.  7,  payable  July  ist. 

Gulf  &  Ship  Is.  R.R.  Co.,  Refunding  5's, 
Coupon  No   5,  payable  July  ist 

Bowling  Green  Trust  Co.,  3  per  cent,  pay- 
able July  15th. 

Real  Estate  Trust  Co.,  5  per  cent ,  payable 
July  ist. 


NATIONAL  BANKS. 

Mercantile  NatU.4  percent. 

SAVINGS  BANKS. 

Citizens' 3^^  per  cent. 


Irving       4     percent. 

Union  Dime. .  .^\i  per  cent 
Metropolitan., 314  per  cent 
North  River. .  .3}^  per  cent' 
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Roosevelt  and 
Fairbanks 


At  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention,  in 
Chicago,  last  week,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  nominated  for  President 
and  Senator  Fairbanks  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, both  by  acclamation.  On  Sunday 
Governor  Odell  and  -others  in  the  New 
York  delegation  were  urging  the  ex- 
pediency of  giving  the  second  place  on 
the  ticket  to  Speaker  Cannon.  This  was 
resented  by  the  Speaker,  who  criticised 
the  Governor  in  a  characteristic  state- 
ment. On  Monday  night  the  New  York 
delegates  decided  to  vote  as  a  unit  for 
Senator  Fairbanks;  other  delegations 
took  similar  action,  and  there  was  no 
longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  second  name 
on  the  ticket.  The  great  event  of  the 
first  day  of  the  convention  (Tuesday) 
was  the  admirable  address  of  the  tem- 
porary chairman,  ex-Secretary  Elihu 
Root.  Obviously,  within  the  limits  of 
our  space,  we  cannot  summarize  either 
his  speech  or  any  of  the  others  which 
assisted  in  making  the  convention  notable 
for  oratory.  In  the  course  of  his  long 
review  of  the  Republican  party's  work, 
Mr.  Root  said,  concerning  the  Philip- 
pines : 

"  None  can  foretell  the  future ;  but  there 
seems  no  reasonable  cause  to  doubt  that  un- 
der the  policy  already  effectively  inaugurated, 
the  institutions  already  implanted,  and  the 
processes  already  begun  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, if  these  be  not  repressed  and  inter- 
rupted, the  Philippine  people  will  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  people  of  Cuba;  that  more 
slowly  indeed,  because  they  are  not  as  ad- 
vanced, yet  as  surely  they  will  grow  in  capac- 
ity for  self-government,  and,  receiving  power 
as  they  grow  in  capacity,  will  come  to  bear 
substantially  such  relations  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  do  now  the  people  of 
Cuba,   differing   in   details    as   conditions   and 


needs  differ,  but  the  same  in  principle  and  the 
same  in  beneficent  results." 

The  Credentials  Committee  followed  the 
National  Committee  in  sustaining  the 
Addicks  delegates  from  Delaware  and 
the  Spooner  or  Stalwart  faction  in  Wis- 
consin, but  divided  the  vote  of  Louisiana 
between  the  Lily  Whites  and  their  op- 
ponents. Governor  La  Follette  and  his 
delegates  formally  declined  to  appear  be- 
fore the  committee,  alleging  that  their 
case  had  been  prejudiced,  as  several 
members  were  also  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee.  The  vote  concerning 
both  Wisconsin  and  Delaware  was  unani- 
mous. On  Wednesday  Mr.  Cannon  took 
his  place  as  permanent  chairman.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  said,  he  had 
written  a  speech  of  2,500  words,  but  he 
couldn't  memorize  it.  Therefore,  he 
would  submit  a  few  remarks.  "  Now, 
boys,"  said  he,  ''  we'll  begin  to  ramble." 
in  his  address  he  was  very  successful, 
but  the  report  of  it  did  not  agree  with 
the  prepared  speech  already  given  to  the 
press.  Then  came  the  platform,  and  at 
the  end  of  it  the  great  audience  was 
aroused  by  the  reading  of  a  dispatch 
saying  that  Secretary  Hay  had  demanded 
"  Perdicaris  alive  or  Raisuli  dead."  On 
Thursday  the  nominations  were  made, 
Alabama's  delegation,  first  on  the  roll, 
yielding  to  New  York's,  for  which  ex- 
Governor  Black  named  Mr.  Roosevelt  in 
an  address  full  of  forcible  epigrams.  The 
audience  cheered  for  22  minutes.  Fol- 
lowing ex-Governor  Black  were  Senator 
Beveridge,  George  A.  Knight,  Harry 
Stillwell  Edwards,  William  O.  Bradley, 
Joseph  B.  Cotton  and  Harry  S.  Cum-, 
mings,  a  negro.  Mr.  Cannon  called  the 
roll  for  a  Vice-Presidential  nomination 
with  confidence  that  he  himself  was  safe. 
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Senator  Fairbanks  was  nominated  by 
Senator  Dolliver,  and  the  nomination  was 
seconded  by  Senator  Depew,  Senator 
Foraker,  Governor  Pennypacker  and 
ex-Senator  Carter.  Mr.  Hitt's  name 
having  been  withdrawn,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  was 
placed  on  the  ticket  by  acclamation. 
Formal  announcement  of  the  conven- 
tion's action  will  be  made  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt at  Oyster  Bay,  on  July  27th,  by  a 
committee.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
he  is  the  first  Vice-President  succeeding 
to  the  office  of  President  by  reason  of 
death  in  the  higher  office,  who  has  been 
nominated  to  succeed  himself;  also  that 
he  is  the  first  Republican  nominee  for 
President  from  the  State  of  New  York. 
One  of  the  delegates  in  this  convention 
was  a  woman,  Mrs.  J.  B.  West,  of  Idaho. 
Four  women  were  alternates,  and  one 
of  them — Mrs.  Charles  A.  Eldredge,  of 
Colorado, — voted,  in  the  absence  of  the 
delegate  for  whom  she  was  an  under- 
study. 

«,  „  ^,.  Be2:inning  with  a  review 
pfX""""  °f  *^  party's  early  his- 
tory  and  achievements, 
the  platform  points  to  what  has  been 
accomplished  since  1897,  including  the 
firm  establishment  of  the  gold  standard, 
the  war  with  Spain,  the  liberation  of 
Cuba,  the  suppression  of  insurrection 
and  the  organization  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  the  Philippines,  the  acquisition 
of  the  canal  route,  the  reorganization  of 
the  army,  the  irrigation  act  and  the 
"  fearless  enforcement "  of  the  Anti- 
Trust  law.  The  essential  parts  of  the 
utterances  concerning  the  tariff  and  reci- 
procity are  as  follows : 

"The  measure  of  protection  should  always 
at  least  equal  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  home  and  abroad.  We  insist  upon 
the  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion, and  therefore  rates  of  duty  should  be  re- 
adjusted only  when  conditions  have  so 
changed  that  the  public  interest  demands  their 
alteration;  but  this  work  cannot  safely  be 
committed  to  any  other  hands  than  those  of 
the  Republican  party.  To  intrust  it  to  the 
Democratic  party  is  to  invite  disaster. 

"  We  have  extended  widely  our  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  we  believe  in  the  adoption  of  all 
practicable  methods  for  their  further  exten- 
sion, including  commercial  reciprocity  wher- 
ever reciprocal  arrangements  can  be  effected 
consistent    with   the    principles   of   protection, 


and  without  injury  to  American  agriculture, 
American  labor,  or  any  American  industry." 

The  platform  "  favors  legislation  which 
will  encourage  and  build  up  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine,"  approves  the 
**  exclusion  of  Chinese  labor,"  promises 
that  the  Civil  Service  law  shall  be 
''  thoroughly  and  honestly  enforced," 
calls  for  "  a  liberal  administration  of  the 
pension  laws,"  and  "  favors  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  differences  by 
arbitration."  Paragraphs  relating  to 
Trusts,  labor  and  negro  suffrage  are  as 
follows : 

"  We  favor  such  Congressional  action  as 
shall  determine  whether  by  special  discrimina- 
tions the  elective  franchise  in  any  State  has 
been  unconstitutionally  limited,  and  if  such  is 
the  case,  we  demand  that  representation  in 
Congress  and  in  the  electoral  college  shall  be 
proportionally  reduced  as  directed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

"  Combinations  of  capital  and  of  labor  are 
the  results  of  the  economic  movement  of  the 
age,  but  neither  must  be  permitted  to  infringe 
upon  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people. 
Such  combinations,  when  lawfully  formed  for 
lawful  purposes,  are  alike  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  but  both  are  subject  to  the 
laws,  and  neither  can  be  permitted  to  break 
them." 

In  a  review  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  adminis- 
tration, his  action  concerning  the  coal 
strike  is  called  "  an  inestimable  service  to 
the  country,"  his  "  prompt  and  vigorous 
action  in  Panama  "  is  commended  "  in 
the  highest  terms,"  and  his  foreign  pol- 
icy is  characterized  as  "  not  only  able, 
vigorous  and  dignified,  but  in  the  highest 
degree  successful."  In  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws,  it  is  said,  "  he  has  shown 
not  only  courage,  but  the  wisdom  which 
understands  that  to  permit  laws  to  be 
violated  or  disregarded  opens  the  door  to 
anarchy,  while  the  just  enforcement  of 
the  law  is  the  soundest  conservatism." 
The  platform  had  the  unanimous  support 
of  the  committee,  in  which  there  was  de- 
cided objection  to  reciprocity,  except  in 
non-competitive  products,  and  from 
which  the  Iowa  idea  had  been  excluded 
by  a  vote  of  23  to  3  in  the  Iowa  delega- 
tion. 


The  Democratic 
Candidates 


Positive  instructions  in 
Texas  and  Louisiana, 
together  with  favorable 
resolutions  in  one  or  two  other  States,  so 
increased  the  number  of  votes  for  Judge 
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Parker,  last  week,  that  carefully  prepared  second  term.  Mr.  Moody  was  formerly 
tables  gave  him  421  on  the  first  ballot,  to  a  lawyer  in  general  practice,  and  for  a 
say  nothing  of  209  delegates  not  yet  com-  time  was  District  Attorney  for  the  East- 
mitted.  One  of  his  political  friends  will  ern  District  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  said 
soon  publish  a  statement,  it  is  said,  de-  that  in  practice  he  was  not  employed  by 
signed  to  show  that  the  Judge  will  have  corporations,  but  frequently  appeared 
two-thirds  of  the  convention  on  the  sec-  against  them.  He  was  graduated  at 
ond  ballot.  The  Minnesota  delegation  is  Harvard  in  1876,  and  is  50  years  old.  It 
almost  evenly  divided  between  Hearst  has  been  understood  that  he  intends  to 
and  Parker.  There  are  reports  that  retire  from  the  Cabinet  on  March  4th 
James  H.  Eckels  will  lead  a  bolt  against  next.  Mr.  Metcalf  is  50  years  old,  and 
the  Hearst  instructions  in  the  Illinois  was  graduated  at  the  Yale  Law  School 
delegation  and  may  gain  the  support  of  in  1876.  Mr.  Morton's  age  is  47,  and 
more  than  half  of  his  associates.  In  the  since  his  youth  he  has  been  in  the  rail- 
North  Carolina  convention  there  was  a  road  service.  Originally  a  Democrat,  he 
very  large  majority  against  a  resolution  became  a  Gold  Democrat  in  1896,  voted 
asking  for  a  division  of  the  school  fund  for  McKinley  in  1900,  and  recently  be- 
between  the  races  on  the  basis  of  the  came  definitely  a  Republican,  having 
taxes  collected.  Mr.  Bryan  came  to  New  been  Speaker  Cannon's  alternate  (dele- 
York  on  the  20th  and  addressed  a  large  gate)  at  the  Chicago  convention.  He 
audience,  repeating  his  attacks  upon  has  been  an  officer  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
Judge  Parker  and  the  New  York  plat-  &  Iron  Company,  among  the  directors 
form.  Another  speaker  was  F.  W.  Hin-  of  which  are  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
richs.  Gold  Standard  Democratic  candi-  E.  Parmalee  Prentice,  George  Gould  and 
date  for  Lieutenant-Governor  in  1896,  E.  H.  Harriman.  At  first  he  declined 
who  opposed  the  candidacy  of  Judge  the  Cabinet  office,  but  after  a  time  he 
Parker  by  alleging  that  the  latter's  judi-  yielded  to  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Mr. 
cial  decisions  had  been  in  favor  of  cor-  Roosevelt,  who  was  his  personal  friend, 
porations  and  predicting  that  he  would,  It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Cortelyou  will 
if  elected,  so  readjust  the  Supreme  Court  succeed  Postmaster-General  Payne  after 
that  its  decisions  would  nullify  the  Anti-  the  November  elections. — In  his  letter  to 
Trust  law.  Mr.  Bryan  asserts  in  his  the  President,  resigning  his  office,  Mr. 
paper  that  Judge  Parker's  candidacy  was  Knox  expresses  his  "  unfeigned  respect 
suggested  and  is  supported  by  J.  Pier-  and  admiration  for  the  lofty  purpose  and 
pont  Morgan.  splendid  courage  you  have   ever  mani- 

J*  fested,  and  which  has  inspired  and  sus- 

Several  changes  in  the  Cabi-  tained   your   Cabinet."      The    President 

Changes  in     ^^^  ^^^  announced,  to  take  replies  in  a  letter  of  the  warmest  com- 

cabinet     ^^^^^  ^^  j^j^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^_  mgndation.      "  Many    great    and    able 

ning  of  the  fiscal  year.     The  vacancy  men,"  he  says,  "have  preceded  you  in 

caused  by  the  retirement  of  Attorney-  the  office,  but  there  is  none  among  them 

General  (now  Senator)  Knox  has  been  whose  administration  has  left  so  deep  a 

filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Moody,  mark  for  good  upon  the  country's  de- 

now  Secretary  of  the  Navy.     Secretary  velopment.     You  have  given  proof,  not 

Cortelyou  having  resigned,  owing  to  his  merely  of  the  profound  learning  of  the 

election  to  the  office  of  Chairman  of  the  jurist,  but  of  the  bold  initiative  and  wide 

Republican  National  Committee,  his  sue-  Rrasp  of  the  statesman.    You  have  deep- 

cessor  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  h  aflFected  for  good  the  development  of 

Commerce  and  Labor  will  be  Victor  H.  our  entire  political  system  in  its  relations 

Metcalf,  now  and  for  several  years  past  to  the  industrial  and  economic  tendencies 

a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  of  the  time." 

Third  district  of  California.  Mr.  Moody's  "^ 

successor  at  the  head  of  the  Navy  De-  ^^                  Every  day  has  added  to  the 

partment  is  Paul  Morton,  Vice-President  j^.     °    "™    number  of  bodies  recovered 

of  the   Atchison,   Topeka   &    Santa   Fe  ^        from     the     wreck     of     the 

Railroad  Company,  and  the  eldest  son  burned    steamboat    "  General    Slocum " 

of  J.  Sterling  Morton,  who  was  Secre-  and  from  adjacent  waters.    At  the  begiti- 

tary  of  Agriculture  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  ning  of  the  present  week  938  had  been 
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found,  and  80  of  these  could  not  be  iden- 
tified. '  About  100  persons  known  to  have 
been  on  board  were  missing,  and  there 
were  indications  that  the  entire  number 
of  Hves  lost  would  be  a  little  less  than 
1,000.  An  investigation  made  by  the 
police  pointed  to  a  loss  of  1,031,  but  this 
total  included  some  duplications.  The 
discharge  of  cannon  over  the  waters 
where  the  steamboat  was  beached 
brought  70  bodies  to  the  surface  in  one 
day.  There  were  about  i  ,400  persons  on 
board  the  boat  when  she  started  from  her 
pier  to  go  up  the  East  River;  only  236 
escaped  without  injury.  Testimony  taken 
at  the  Coroner's  inquest  excites  popular 
indignation  against  the  owners  of  the 
boat,  the  crew  and  the  official  inspectors. 
Only  10  members  of  the  crew  (there 
were  23  in  all)  had  had  any  experience 
on  board  ship.  Nearly  all  of  them  had 
been  picked  up  on  the  docks  at  ch^ap 
prices.  The  first  mate  was  an  iron  worker 
and  had  no  mate's  license.  Only  one 
member  of  the  crew  was  lost ;  it  appears 
that  he  was  dragged  down  to  his  death 
by  one  of  the  so-called  life-preservers.  It 
was  proved  that  all  the  life-preservers 
(except  250,  purchased  in  1895)  had 
been  on  board  for  thirteen  years,  and  that 
as  a  rule  they  were  either  rotten  or  so 
constucted  that  they  would  speedily  be- 
come water-soaked  and  heavy.  Mrs. 
Kirchner,  a  passenger,  was  confident  that 
she  and  two  of  her  children  could  save 
themselves,  because  they  could  swim,  but 
to  another,  and  her  youngest,  child  she 
attached  one  of  the  life-preservers.  When 
this  little  girl  was  dropped  from  the  deck 
into  the  water  her  mother  was  horrified 
to  see  her  sink.  The  life-preserver  pulled 
her  under  and  drowned  her.  Scores  of 
bodies  were  found  with  these  worse  than 
worthless  life-preservers  attached  to 
them.  Survivors  testified  that  some  of 
these  appliances,  when  taken  from  the 
racks,  crumbled  in  the  hand  like  soda- 
crackers.  Federal  Inspector  Lundberg, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  life- 
preservers,  fire  hose  and  other  safe- 
guards were  trustworthy,  persisted  in  de- 
clining to  testify  on  the  ground  that  he 
might  Incriminate  himself  by  answering 
the  Coroner's  questions.  What  was  called 
fire  hose  had  been  bought  for  only  16 
cents  a  foot;  good  hose  would  have  cost 
nearly  ten  times  as  much.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  inspection  bv  Federal  officers 


was  a  farce.  In  the  compartment  under 
the  deck,  where  the  fire  started,  there 
were  barrels  of  highly  inflammable  oil. 
Hay  and  straw  were  scattered  about,  to- 
gether with  other  combustible  rubbish. 
Some  of  this  appears  to  have  been  ignited 
by  a  porter,  who  lighted  a  lantern  in  the 
place  to  find  some  lamps.  There  was  no 
valve  for  turning  steam  into  this  com- 
partment ;  there  had  been  no  fire  drills ; 
one  of  the  deckhands,  who  capsized  a 
boat  load  of  passengers  by  jumping  upon 
them,  and  who  escaped  without  injury, 
testified  that  he  would  not  have  known  a 
fire  alarm  if  he  had  heard  one.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  owners  and  officers  of  the 
steamboat  will  be  indicted  by  a  Federal 
grand  jury  for  manslaughter.  An  inquiry 
will  be  made  by  a  Commission,  appointed 
by  Secretary  Cortelyou,  among  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  Major-General  John  M. 
Wilson,  Commander  Cameron  McR. 
Winslow  and  Supervising  Inspector  Gen- 
eral Uhler.  Rear-Admiral  Melville  says 
that  a  few  years  ago,  when  he  was  Chief 
of  Engineers  of  the  Navy,  he  sought  to 
procure  an  amendment  of  the  defective 
inspection  laws.  A  special  Commission 
was  appointed.  **  The  recommendations 
of  this  Commission,"  says  the  Admiral  in 
a  published  interview,  "  were  so  radical 
as  to  the  reforms  necessary  to  secure  the 
safety  of  steamships  that  the  mercantile 
marine  interests  rose  up  and  killed  the 
bill." 

Panama  Tariff  ^^  executive  order  the 
and  Currency  ^Dmgley  tariflF  has  been 
applied  to  the  ports  of 
the  canal  zone,  "  until  otherwise  provided 
by  competent  authority."  That  is  to  say, 
the  zone  has  been  declared  open  to  the 
commerce  of  all  friendly  nations,  but  im- 
ports from  all  countries,  the  United 
States  excepted,  must  pay  the  same  du- 
ties that  are  levied  upon  imports  at  New 
York  or  any  other  port  of  the  States. 
Imports  from  the  States  will  be  admitted 
free  of  duty;  Imports  from  our  insular 
possessions  at  rates  imposed  at  our  ports. 
Goods  crossing  the  isthmus,  in  the  zone, 
by  rail  or  otherwise,  must  go  In  bond. 
There  are  to  be  two  collection  districts, 
and  the  collectors  (salary,  $2,500)  will 
be  appointed  by  Governor  Davis,  who  is 
authorized  to  make  a  reciprocal  tariff 
agreement  with  Panama.    There  are  to 
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be  post  offices  at  Crystobal,  Ancon,  Ga-  protests  of  their  Governments.     French 

tun,  Bohio,  Gorgona,  Bas  Obispo,  Em-  and   German   war   ships   have   been   re- 

pire,  Culebra  and  La   Boca.     The  nine  ported  as  assembhng  in  the  vicinity  of 

postmasters  have  already  been  appointed  Port-au-Prince  in  case  a  show  of  force 

by    Governor    Davis.      Goods    imported  should    be    required.     This    statement, 

from  the  zone  into  the  States  will  proba-  however,  lacks  confirmation,  and  as  M. 

bly   be   dutiable.     An   agreement   as   to  Deprez  has  since  received  a  letter  from 

Panama's    currency    has    been    reached,  the    Haitian    Government     apologizing 

Our  gold  dollar  is  to  be  the  standard  of  for  the  action  of  the  palace  guards  in 

value.     Panama  is  to  coin  silver  to  the  stoning  the  carriages  in  which  he,  the 

value  of  $1,500,000  in  gold  by  recoining  German  Minister  and  the  ladies  of  their 

the  silver  in  local  use,  and  the  parity  of  party   were    driving,    the    incident    will 

this  is  to  be  maintained  by  a  gold  deposit  probably  attract  no  further  attention, 

of  15  per  cent,  of  its  nominal  value  in  j8 

some  one  of  our  banks,  together  with  the  ^^    ^       ^         ^     The    controversy    be- 

net  seigniorage  arising  from  the  recoin-  The  Boundary  of     ^^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^.^^.^ 

age.     It  is  expected  that  this  agreement  ontisn  uuiana        ^^^     Brazil     on     the 

will  be  confirmed  by  the  Panama  Legis-  boundary  lines  of  British  Guiana,  which 

ature  or  Convention.— This  Convention  ^^g  referred  to  the  King  of  Italv,  has 

has  decided  to  encourage  various  indus-  ^^^^  decided  by  him  in  favor  of  the  Brit- 

tries  and  to  establish  a  school  of  music,  jsi-,  ^i^^^^^  ^^  ^he  whole,  altho  it  is  a 

The  commander  of  Panamas  army  has  compromise  between  the  extreme  claims, 

been  authorized  to  visit  and  inspect  the  j^e  line  fixed  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 

armies  of  the  United  States    France  and  proposed  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  1891  and 

Germany,   $50,000   having  been   appro-  rejected  by  Brazil,  and  is  described  as 

priated  for  his  expenses.     Some  expect  follows* 
a  revolution  in  Colombia  following  the 

approaching  election  of  a  President.    The  ^    The  frontier  between  British  Guiana  and 

electoral  college  is  said  to  be  evenly  di-  ?/"'' Mon  7v  if  .•  "^     \        ^        ''^? 

.jjf       ,       °       j-j.        r~-           ITS  irom  Mount  Yakontipu,  continues  in  an  east- 

vided  for  two  candidates.  General  Reyes  ,,iy    ^j.^^ti^^    ^l^„g   the    watershed    to    the 

and  Dr.  Joaquin  Velez.     Several  promi-  source  of  the  Ireng  (Mahu),  proceeds  down 

nent  supporters   of  Velez  have  recently  the  course  of  that  river  to  its  confluence  with 

been  arrested.  the  Tacutu,  follows  the  course  of  the  Tacutu 

^  to  its  source,  where  it  joins  the  line  of  frontier 

Th     H  'f        ^-    Deprez,    the    French  established  by  the  declaration  annexed  to  the 

e      ai  lan   j^-j^jg^^j.  ^^   Port-au-Prince  treaty  of  arbitration  concluded  in  London  by 

: Incident        ^         ^^^.^^  driving  past  the  1^^    h^f    contracting    Powers    concerned    on 

palace  with  the  German  Minister  on  June  tb'n '^^'hat    arf  of  th"  zone^'n  d  ^^  Tf'^' 

22d  was  attacked  and  stoned  by  soldiers  ,'^  "he^  eas^of^  the  "line  of'^fronder  'will  befdng 

forming  the  palace  guard.     The  Minis-  to  Great  Britain,  and  all  that  part  which  is  to 

ters'  wives,  who  were  in  a  carriage  fol-  the  west  will  belong  to  Brazil.    The  frontier 

lowing,  were  also  subject  to  attack.     M.  along  the  rivers  Ireng  (Mahu)  and  Tacutu  re- 

Deprez  was  slightly  injured  by  a  stone  mains  fixed  by  the  Thalweg,  and  the  said  riv- 

which  struck  him  on  the  leg.     The  af-  ^^s  will  be  open  to  free  navigation  of  the  two 

fair  was  the  outcome  of  a  general  feel-  states  bordering  on  it." 

ing  among  the  population,  as  well  as  the  In  the  award  the  King  states  that  neither 

Government,  of  the  "Black  Republic"  Great   Britain   as   the   successor   to   the 

against      foreigners,      the      natives,     it  Dutch  Government,  nor  Brazil  as  heir  to 

seems,  being  desirous  of  holding  them  the  Portuguese  territory,  had  an  indispu- 

responsible  for  the  lamentable  financial  table    claim    based  upon  possession,  but 

situation  in  Haiti.     Proceedings  against  that  each  had  acquired  by  colonization, 

the  French  and  German  officials  of  the  commerce  and  acts  of  sovereignty  rights 

National  Bank,  who  were  charged  with  over  some  portions  only  of  the  area  in 

participation  in  issuing  $200,000  in  un-  question,  and  that  the  boundary  should 

warranted  securities,  begun  early  in  1903,  be  so  drawn  as  to  follow  natural  lines 

have  not  yet  been  concluded.     Some  of  and  make  an  equitable  division.    The  fol- 

the  banks'  officers  are  still  detained  in  an  lowing  general  principles  were  laid  down 

unsanitary   prison,   notwithstanding  the  by  the  Court  in  the  decision : 
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"  I.  That  the  discovery  of  new  ways  of  traf- 
fic in  regions  which  do  not  belong  to  any  state 
cannot  constitute  by  itself  a  claim  of  sufficient 
validity  to  give  sovereignty  over  such  regions 
to  the  state  whose  subjects  made  the  dis- 
covery ; 

"  2.  That,  in  order  to  acquire  sovereignty 
over  a  region  not  in  the  domain  of  any  state, 
it  is  indispensable  to  effect  occupation  in  the 
name  of  the  state  which  proposes  to  acquire 
dominion ; 

"3.  That  occupation  cannot  be  regarded  as 
accomplished  unless  it  be  consequent  upon  an 
effective,  uninterrupted  and  permanent  taking 
of  possession  in  the  name  of  the  state,  and 
that  the  simple  affirmation  of  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  or  intention  manifested  of  propos- 
ing to  render  occupation  effective  cannot  suf- 
fice; 

"4.  That  the  taking  of  effective  possession 
of  a  part  of  a  region,  altho  it  can  be  regarded 
as  efficacious  to  acquire  sovereignty  over  the 
whole  region  when  the  latter  constitutes  a  sin- 
gle organism,  cannot  be  regarded  as  efficacious - 
for  the  acquisition  of  sovereignty  over  a  whole 
region  when,  on  account  of  its  extent  or  phys- 
ical configuration,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
de  facto  organic  unity; 

"  5.  That  as  the  result  of  the  consideration 
given  to  the  matter  it  cannot  be  admitted  as  es- 
tablished that  Portugal  first  and  then  Brazil 
had  carried  out  an  effective  taking  of  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  of  the  territory  in  dispute, 
but  it  can  only  be  recognized  that  these  states 
took  possession  of  some  places  of  the  said  ter- 
ritory and  that  they  exercised  their  sovereign 
rights  there." 

The  Belgian  Since  the  downfall  of  the 
Election  ^^^^  Liberal  Government 
in  1884  the  Liberal  party 
in  Belgium  has  been  eclipsed;  and,  in 
fact,  almost  disorganized.  The  exten- 
sion of  popular  suffrage  under  the  pe- 
culiar system  of  plural  voting,  which 
it  was  expected  would  strengthen  the 
Liberals,  had  just  the  opposite  effect. 
The  Catholics  obtained  control  of  the 
Government,  and  have  kept  it  for 
twenty  years,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  more  radical  members  of  the  party 
were  attracted  by  the  Socialists.  Two 
years  ago  the  Catholic  majority  rose 
from  20  to  26  votes  in  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives  of  166  members.  By 
the  last  election  this  majority  has  re- 
verted to  20,  and  the  Liberals  have 
gained  in  all  nine  seats,  part  from  the 
Catholics  and  part  from  the  Socialists. 
The  total  number  of  councillors  in  the 
nine  provinces  of  Belgium  has  been  in- 


creased from  655  to  668,  the  Roman 
Catholics  having  lost  26  seats,  while  the 
Liberals  and  Socialists  have  gained  36 
and  three  respectively. 


jt 


The  Diamond  Workers 
Strike  in  Belgium 


,  The  strike  of  the 
diamond  work- 
ers of  Antwerp, 
which  has  lasted  four  months,  has  been 
closed  by  the  acceptance  with  a  vote 
of  2,169  to  271  by  the  union  of  the  plan 
of  the  Socialist  deputy,  Terwagne.  The 
propositions  adopted  are  as  follows: 
(i)  The  admission  of  300  apprentices, 
including  those  already  at  work ;  (2) 
nomination  of  a  mixed  commission  to 
determine  the  number  of  apprentices 
to  be  admitted  in  1906;  (3)  the  day  to 
be  93^  hours  until  the  end  of  the  year 
and  9  hours  afterward  ;  (4)  amnesty  for 
all  acts  during  the  strike ;  (5)  the  dia- 
mond workers'  association  is  not  to 
sustain  morally  or  materially  any 
strike  which  may  be  declared  by  a 
union  because  of  the  admission  of  non- 
union men  to  the  shops  where  they 
work ;  (6)  a  10  per  cent,  increase  of 
wages.  These  conditions  will  un- 
doubtedly be  accepted  by  the  employ- 
ers. The  diamond  workers  in  Amster- 
dam have  made  the  same  propositions 
to  their  employers,  with  the  exception 
that  the  number  of  apprentices  allowed 
is  500.  The  men  at  Antwerp  will  pay 
15  per  cent,  of  their  wages  to  the  strikers 
at  Amsterdam  so  long  as  the  strike  shall 
last. 


Turkey 


The  American  Minister  at  Con- 


stantinople, Mr.  Leishman,  is 
about  to  enter  earnestly  into  negotiations 
with  the  Porte  to  insure  for  American 
citizens,  both  born  and  naturalized,  the 
same  rights  in  Turkey  as  are  granted  the 
citizens  of  European  nations.  The  Euro- 
pean squadron  under  Rear-Admiral  Jew- 
ell may  visit  Turkish  waters  soon  to  add 
force  to  his  demands. — The  Italian  Gen- 
eral Degiorgis,  in  command  of  the  inter- 
national police  force  in  Macedonia,  is  re- 
ported to  be  doing  his  work  carefully  and 
justly,  altho  the  task  of  bringing  this  long 
disturbed  section  under  the  sway  of  law 
and  order  is  apparently  a  hopeless  one. 
Hilmi  Pasha,  the  Inspector  General,  is 
also  working  very  hard  to  restore  normal 
conditions,  but  his  power  is  very  limited 
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by  interference  from  Constantinople,  menians,  men,  women  and  children,  were 
Neither  the  troops  nor  the  civil  em-  massacred  in  the  Sasun  district  between 
ployees  have  been  paid  for  three  or  four  April  25th  and  May  29th,  and  50  Ar- 
months,  and  a  revolt  or  strike  is  liable  to  menian  villages  were  destroyed.  There 
break  out  at  any  time.  The  peasants,  who  are  4,000  destitute  refugees  now  at 
are  now  enabled  to  return  to  their  fields,  Mush,  who  were  protected  from  massacre 
are  too  late  for  planting  and  are  likely  to  by  the  intervention  of  the  French  Consul, 
starve  during  the  winter.  The  towns  are  ^ 
still  overcrowded  with  refugees  driven  ^^  ^^^^  The  Russian  fleet  moved  out 
out  of  their  homes  by  the  burning  of  the  ^^^^j.  of  the  harbor  on  the  23d  and 
villages.  In  Monastir  alone  there  are  stopped  at  the  entrance,  w^ait- 
5,000  men  who  cannot  find  work.  Out  jng  for  night  to  come  before  starting 
of  323  prisoners  taken  from  Monastir  last  for  the  open  sea.  Admiral  Togo  w^as 
autumn,  203  are  now  returned  home ;  the  speedily  informed  by  wireless  teleg- 
others  have  perished  from  ill  treatment,  raphy  from  his  patrol  boats,  and  he 
The  refugees  who  have  returned  from  advanced  with  all  the  vessels  at  his 
Bulgaria  find  their  houses  burned  and  command.  The  Russian  fleet  was  com- 
property  destroyed,  and  they  are  not  able  posed  of  six  battle  ships,  five  cruisers 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  Austro-  and  fourteen  destroyers.  As  soon  as 
Russian  program,  to  which  Turkey  has  it  was  dark  the  Japanese  torpedo  boats 
been  forced  to  agree,  provides  that  the  attacked  the  fleet,  which  was  sailing 
peasants  returned  to  their  land  shall  be  south,  and  drove  it  back  to  the  harbor 
furnished  with  houses,  food  and  imple-  entrance,  where  the  "  Peresviet  "  was 
ments  of  industry  through  the  authority  hit  by  two  torpedoes  and  sunk.  The 
of  a  special  commissioner,  but  nothing  "  Sevastopol  ''  was  seriously  disabled, 
has  been  done  to  alleviate  their  condition.  The  cruiser  "  Diana  "  also  seems  to 
Many  of  the  refugees,  deterred  by  these  have  been  injured,  as  she  was  towed 
circumstances  and  fearing  the  cruelty  of  into  the  harbor  on  the  following  morn- 
the  Turk,  refuse  to  leave  Bulgaria,  where  ing.  The  Japanese  torpedo  boat  de- 
they  are  supported  in  part  by  Govern-  stroyer  "  Shifakumo "  was  hit  by  a 
mental  charity.  The  Bulgarian  and  the  shell,  which  killed  three  men  and 
Servian  Governments  have  both  ordered  wounded  three.  There  was  no  other 
the  suppression  in  their  territories  of  the  loss  of  life  on  the  Japanese  side.  The 
Macedonian  Revolutionary  Committees,  Russian  fleet  did  not  get  more  than 
and  apparently  the  reform  measures  are  eight  miles  from  the  port,  toward 
to  have  a  fair  trial.  The  associations  for  which  it  retired  in  confusion  when  the 
the  relief  of  the  Macedonian  poor  are  al-  Japanese  approached.  The  mines 
lowed  to  continue  their  work  so  long  as  it  planted  by  the  Japanese  in  the  harbor 
is  purely  non-political.  If  the  report  that  entrance  were  cleared  away  by  steam- 
the  Porte  has  ordered  that  the  foreign  ers  preceding  the  fleet.  Hector  Ful- 
officers  of  the  reorganized  police  service  ler,  the  correspondent  of  the  Indian- 
must  restrict  their  action  to  the  instruc-  apolis  News,  who  entered  Port  Arthur 
tion  and  direction  of  the  native  police  and  in  an  open  boat  rowed  by  two  China- 
not  have  anything  to  do  directly  with  the  men,  and  was  put  in  prison  for  five 
people  is  true,  then  the  whole  scheme  days  before  being  released  and  sent  to 
becomes  a  farce,  since  the  primary  object  Che-Foo  on  board  a  Chinese  junk,  says 
of  the  appointment  of  foreign  officers  was  that  the  Japanese  blockade  is  ineffec- 
to  get  directly  at  the  feelings  and  needs  tive,  and  that  supplies  are  being  re- 
of  the  people,  instead  of  working  ceived  all  the  time  from  Chinese  ports, 
through  the  inefficient  and  corrupt  Turk-  The  garrison  consists  of  50,000  to  60,- 
ish  officers. — The  Sultan  has  signed  an  000  troops,  and  they  are  in  good  health 
irade  ordering  complete  restitution  and  and  spirits.  This  is  quite  contradic- 
redress  to  the  persecuted  Armenians,  tory  to  the  reports  which  have  been 
This  is  done  at  the  demand  of  the  Pow-  continually  received  from  the  Chinese, 
ers.  An  international  convention  in  be-  that  the  garrison  of  the  besieged  city 
half  of  Armenia  is  to  assemble  in  London,  were  already  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
June  29th.  According  to  the  latest  and  tion.  There  has  been  no  important 
most  reliable  reports  more  than  3,000  Ar-  fighting  on  the  land  side  at  Port  Ar- 
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thnr.     It  is  reported  that  a  fourth  Jap-  three  English  officers  of  the  transport 

anese  army  under  General  Nogi  will  "  Sado  "  captured  by  the  squadron  in 

land  near  Port  Arthur  and  conduct  the  the  Straits  of  Korea  are  prisoners  at 

siege,  leaving  General  Oku  free  to  fol-  Vladivostok.     The    "Sado"     lost    $i,- 

low   the    Russians   northward.      Prob-  000,000   in    English   gold.      The   com- 

ably  the  two  transports  which  were  in-  mander  of  a  Russian  torpedo  boat  in 

tercepted  by  the  Vladivostok  squadron  the   recent   raid   sent  his  card  to  the 

were  conveying  part  of  this  army.  Governor  of  Hakodats,  excusing  him- 

^  self  for  not  calling  in  person  and  say- 

^^    T  The     main     armies     are  ing  that  he  would  return  soon. 

The  Japanese  1     ■  1  1  .  »e 

Advance  ^^^    bemg   brought    Up  «^ 

in  line  of  battle,  and  it  pgrdicaris  Secretary  Hay  put  an 
is  probable  that  the  most  decisive  land  Released  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  intricate  diplo- 
engagement  of  the  war  will  be  fought  macy  which  seemed  like- 
very  soon  before  the  rainy  season  be-  ly  to  delay  indefinitely  the  freeing  of  the 
gins,  when  field  operations  on  a  large  captives,  by  telegraphing  to  Consul-Gen- 
scale  will  be  impossible.  Since  their  eral  Grummere  at  Tangier  to  demand 
defeat  at  Wafang-Kao  the  Russians  froxn  the  Moorish  Government  "  Perdi- 
have  made  no  further  effort  to  check  caris  alive  or  Raisuli  dead."  Three  days 
the  northward  march  of  General  Oku's  later,  on  June  25th,  five  weeks  after  their 
army  up  the  Liao-Tung  peninsula,  and  capture,  Ion  Perdicaris  and  Cromwell 
he  has  now  effected  a  junction  with  Varley  arrived  at  Tangier.  No  guaran- 
General  Kuroki's  left  wing  at  Siu-Yen.  tees  of  any  kind  were  made  by  our  Gov- 
The  Japanese  front,  therefore,  extends  ernment  and  no  marines  were  landed, 
in  one  long  semicircle  of  150  miles,  ex-  The  State  Department  will  not  make  any 
tending  from  Samaja  on  the  northeast  demands  on  the  Moorish  Government  for 
through  Feng-Wang-Cheng  and  Siu-  indemnity  or  punishment.  The  Sherifs 
Yen  to  Kai-Ping  on  the  Gulf  of  Liao-  Muley  AH  and  Muley  Ahmed  conveyed 
Tung,  to  the  southwest.  The  concave  the  ransom  to  Raisuli  and  escorted  back 
side  is  then  toward  the  railroad  along  the  prisoners.  The  American  fleet  under 
which,  below  Mukden,  the  Russian  Rear-Admiral  Chadwick  has  left  Tangier 
forces  are  concentrated.  If,  as  is  re-  for  Gibraltar  and  will  cruise  down  the 
ported  as  we  go  to  press,  the  Russians  east  coast  of  Africa  to  Cape  Town.  Mr. 
are  withdrawing  from  Kai-Ping  with-  Perdicaris,  who,  on  account  of  his  age, 
out  a  contest,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  has  suffered  in  health  from  the  hardships 
securing  a  better  position  to  make  a  of  his  journeys,  will  soon  leave  for  Eu- 
stand ;  probably  at  Tashi-Chiao,  where  rope.  The  ransom  of  $70,000  demanded 
the  railroad  branches  off  for  Niu-  by  Raisuli  was  paid  from  the  new  French 
chwang,  or  Hai-Chen,  still  further  north  loan  of  $12,500,000,  and  France  takes  the 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Pekin  road. —  credit  for  securing  the  release,  which  will 
The  official  report  of  General  Oku  give  an  opportunity  for  France  to 
gives  the  Japanese  losses  at  the  bat-  strengthen  and  increase  her  control  over 
tie  of  Wafang-Kao  (or  Telissu)  as  247  Morocco,  as  she  is  permitted  to  do  by  the 
killed,  including  seven  officers,  and  946  recent  Anglo-French  treaty.  The  French 
wounded,  including  43  officers. — ^The  Foreign  Minister,  M.  Delcasse,  has  se- 
Vladivostok  squadron  on  its  return  lected  M.  Raindre,  the  representative  of 
with  booty  and  prisoners  received  a  France  at  Geneva,  to  take  charge  of  the 
great  popular  welcome.  The  Ameri-  custom  houses  of  the  Morocco  ports.  The 
can  commercial  agent  at  Vladivostok,  French  loan  is  secured  by  the  custom 
Richard  T.  Greener,  is  looking  after  receipts,  and  his  position  and  power  will 
the  interests  of  the  Japanese  prisoners  be  similar  to  that  of  Sir  Robert  Hart, 
and  sending  messages  to  their  rela-  who  for  many  years  has  managed  the 
tives.  Mr.  Greener  reports  that  no  in-  Chinese  customs.  A  French  police  force 
habitants  are  permitted  to  remain  at  will  also  be  organized  in  Tangier.  Raisuli 
Vladivostok  unless  they  deposit  432  gets  the  governorship  of  four  large  tribes 
pounds  of  flour,  72  pounds  of  buck-  covering  some  500  square  miles  of  terri- 
wheat  and  27  pounds  of  salt  as  a  guar-  tory  between  Tangier  and  Larache  and 
antee  of  ability  to  stand  a  siege.     The  Alcazar. 
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BY  HERBERT  SPENCER 

Part  III. — The  Henry  Georg-e  Controversy  (Concluded) 

[With  this  instalment  we  conclude  the  publication  of  Spencer's  letters  to  American 
friends.  All  of  these  here  included  relate  to  the  Henry  George  controversy.  With  the 
exception  of  Letters  XXXII  and  XXXIX,  they  are  all  addressed  to  Mr.  Skllton.  A 
reply  to  the  personal  attack  of  Mr.  George  was  eventually  prepared  by  a  committee,  in- 
cluding John  Fiske  and  Daniel  Greenleaf  Thompson,  and  published  In  the  New  York 
Tribune^  November  12th,  1894.  A  rejoinder  by  Mr,  George  was  subsequently  published 
in  the  Tribune  and  reprinted  by  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club.  With  the  publication, 
in  the  spring  of  3  895,  by  Spencer's  American  friends,  through  the  house  of  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  philosopher's  views  on  the  land  question,  Spencer,  according 
to  his  own  words.  "  washed  his  hands  entirely  of  the  whole  George  business." — Editok.] 

XXXII.  Youmans  is  to  some  extent  unwilling  to 

rrr^  T^iy   tatvtitc  3.ct.     .     .     .     ShouM   this  be   so,   I   am 

TO  DR.  JANES.  •         .i     ,  .i  r  a 

October  22  1804  proposing  that  some  other  of  my  Ameri- 
Dear  Dr.  Janes:  Since  receiving  vour  ^,^^  adherents  should  take  his  place.  I 
letter  I  have  been  so  much  worried  about  'lf'^'\y  ^''  ^^^}''^  Marble  if  he  is  in 
various  matters  and  so  ill  (partly  in  con-  .^^^  Jork,  would  do  so,  or  Fiske,  if  he 
sequence)  that  I  have  continually  post-  !^  ^^  ^and;  or,  in  default  of  these,  there 
poned  replving-  ^^  probably  some  other  well-known  mem- 
It  is  pleasant  to  have  so  sympathetic  ^'  ""J  ^^^e  Brooklyn  Ethical  Institute,  as 
a  letter,  and  pleasant  also  to  hear  vour  ^''  Secies  or  Mr.  D.  Greenleaf  Thomp- 
report  of  progress  and  the  cordial  man-  f^P'  ^^^  might  assent  In  any  case,  I 
ner  in  which  your  addresses  were  re-  *'"^i^^^  authenticity  of  the  facts  stated 
ceived.  I  hope  future  reports  will  be  "^^"^^  ^^  guaranteed  by  more  than  one 
equally  good.  "^"^^-  XXXTTT 
I  have  been  in  bed  these  four  days,  and  -^^^iii. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  should  even  now  November  25th,  1894. 
write  to  you,  were  it  not  that  this  George  Dear  Mr.  Skilton  :  Thank  you  for 
business  forces  me.  You  will  probably  all  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in  the 
have  heard  by  this  time  that  I  have  sent  George  business.  There  have  been  in  the 
the  draft  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Skilton  which,  course  of  the  arrangements  sundry  dan- 
with  modifications  or  omissions  if  you  gers  which  have  now  been  happily 
think  them  desirable,  may  serve  as  a  suf-  avoided,  and  the  final  result  is  as  good  as 
ficient  reply  to  this  unscrupulous  assail-  I  could  wish.  Whatever  Mr.  George  may 
ant.  say,  I  do  not  think  he  will  succeed  in 

Letters  from  Mr.   Skilton  apparently  neutralizing  this  eflFective  exposure, 

imply   that  he   was   thinking  of   acting  Thanks  for  the  numerous  impressions 

alone  in  the  matter.    This  I  very  decided-  oi  the  letter  which  you  have  inclosed  to 

ly  object  to.    The  letter,  whatever  it  may  rne.     Pray  do  not  trouble  about  sending 

be,  should  emanate  from  more  than  one,  any  copies  of  theTribune  in  conformity 

and  as  you  are  probably  already  aware,  with  the  list  I  sent.    On  the  whole  I  have 

I  have  expressed  the  wish  that  you  and  decided  that  such  a  course  is  undesirable. 

Dr.  Youmans  should  join  Mr.  Skilton  in  The  only  passage  likely  to  be  reproduced 

such  responsibility  for  its  facts  as  signa-  here  would  be  the  one  concerning  the 

tures  imply.      There  is,  however,  prac-  Duke  of  Westminster  and  myself,  and 

tically  no  responsibility,  for  all  the  facts,  when  taken  away  from  its  context  and 

in  a  form  beyond  question,  are  before  the   reasons   for   narrating   the   incident 

you.    Mr.  Skilton  rather  implies  that  Dr.  such   a  publication  would  seem  out  of 

•  Copyright,  1904,  by  Thb  Independent.  t^  Ste. 
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If  you  feel  inclined  now  to  make  a  business  in  America,  it  would  be  well  if 
flank  attack  by  dealing  with  Henry  I  published  there  the  pamphlet  referred 
George  and  his  doctrines,  by  all  means  to  in  the  inclosed  preface,  which  I  drew 
do  so;  but  if  you  do,  please  take  care  not  up  for  it — a  pamphlet  not  at  all  in  any 
to  bring  my  name  or  my  views  into  direct  way  replying  to  Mr.  George,  but 
the  matter.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  in  any  indirectly  disposing  of  his  allegations.  I 
way  implicated.  I  know  from  past  ex-  have,  however,  since  come  to  the  con- 
perience  how  easily  one  may  be  drawn  elusion  that  this  course  may  be  of  doubt- 
unexpectedly  into  controversy,  and  I  ful  policy,  since,  conclusively  disproving 
have  had  more  of  this  than  I  want.  all  he  says  as  the  pamphlet  does,  it  will, 

nevertheless,  furnish  him  with  texts  for 
XXXIV.  further  diatribes.  I  send  over  the  preface 
December  i^th   1804  '^  y°"  ^"^  ''^  y°"''  co-signatories  to  ask 
DearMr.  Skilton:  I  havetoapolo-  an  opinion  on  this  point.         ^     .     ,      ^ 
gize  for  inadvertently  betraying  you  into  ,.P-  S-— Your  letters  with  the  inclosed 
an  awkward  position  in  connection  with  ^''P^  f""!^  t^e  Tribune  have  arrived  while 
the  letter  to  the  Tribune,  for  it  may  seem  *'«  '|  '"lu^"^'   ^  Many  thanks  for  all 
to  many  that  you  have  been  a  party  to  the  y°"r  father  trouble     The  letter  is,  tho 
garbling  of  a  sentence,  as  alleged  by  Mr.  moderate  in  tone,  sufficiently  strong  and 
George     In  reality  it  is  not  at  all  so,  but  effective   and  I  think  could  for  its  pur- 
quite   otherwise.     In   appearance,   how-  P°!?  hard'y  be  better, 
ever,  there  seems  a  ground  for  such  an  .    ^"■°™  the  above  you   will  see  that  I 
allegation,  and  it  was  a  great  misjudg-  hesitate  a  little  as  to  the  propriety  of 
ment  on  my  part  not  to  see  that  a  ground  ^JX'"?  ^'-  George  any  further  opportu- 
would  be  given.    The  words  omitted,  re-  nities  of    carrying  on  the  controversy, 
ferring  to  the  County  Council  election  of  ^""^  Jo""  *'s  same  reason  I  hesitate  re- 
1892,  were  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brev-  ^P«<=.t'"?   youj-    proposed  war  with  him 
ity   (which,  of  course,  was  important)  ^""«?  °"  independently     If  it  could  be 
because  they  had  no  apparent  relevance  ^°"^,  ">  ^"=,h.  ■"a."n«';  ^^s  to  leave  nie  out 
to  the  issue,  which  was  whether  I  be-  f  *«  ^"^^t'^n  '*  ™8j'  ^!  J^ell,  but  to 
longed  to  a  body  formed  for  defending  ^^"^  ™\°"'  ^°"¥  be  difficult.     Any 
landed  interests.    The  fact  is  that  in  so  ^^f^'"^'  '=''"?«  ^g^'n^t  him  of  unscru- 
far  as  any  such  relevance  is  concerned,  Pulousness,  dishonesty  and  so  forth  if  it 
the  words  would  have  told,  not  in  favor  f.°"'^  ^  otherwise  made  and  substan- 
of     Mr.     George's     interpretation,     but  *'^*^'^,'   ™^^*   ^t^^   ^''j^  ^f'   made   and 
against  it.     The  body  to  which  he  now  T^'u    •            ""'^^^  ,*°    "^u^l^u'^   *"?.• 
says  he  referred,  the  London  Ratepay-  ^"'  \\^  unscrupulous  that  he  would 
ers'  Defense  League,  was  not  active  at  ^o  on  fighting  ajd  asserting,  spite  of  the 
that  election  and  it  did  not  take  up  the  ™°          7'°"*    demonstrations   that    his 
question    of   taxation    of   ground-rents;  statements  were  false,  and  there  are  very 
whereas  the  body  which  hi  says  he  did  "^"^  P«°P'^  ^^f  ^^^^P*J^'f  statements 
not  mean,  the  Liberty  and  Property  De-  ^'  ^^"'"S  ^ome  truth  behind  them.    The 
fense  League,  was  active  and  did  take  up  Proceeding  will  be  something  like  enter- 
that  question.     But  I  blame  myself  for  ^^  '"'<*  a  contest  with    a    rattlesnake, 
overlooking  the   fact  that  the  omission  ^^^  f^'^^J^  "^""Y  "^^^"r  ^".^,'1°*  y°" 
might  be  laid  hold  of  and  ascribed  to  a  ""fy  °^  °'"«"-    J*  w'!'-  I  *ink,  at  any 
wrong  motive,  and    that    any  one  who  '■^*^  ^  ^^1*  ^'i  ^^  Sy^dtd  by  Dr.  You- 
signed  the  letter  would  be  compromised.  "^"^  ^""^  ^^-  J^"«^«  '"  'he  matter. 
I  have  been  very  much  vexed  about  the  XXXV 
matter. 

I  will,  as  soon  as  it  is  published  at  the  December  23d,  1894. 

end  of  the  month,  send  you  a  letter  issued  Dear  Mr.  Skilton  :    Of  course,  this 

here  by  the  late  secretary  of  the  London  fellow  George  will  work  the  business  to 

Ratepayers'  Defense  League,  in  which  his  own  advantage  without  the  slightest 

the  above  facts  are  authoritatively  stated,  scruple  as  to  method  and  truthfulness. 

A  few  days  ago  I  decided  that  by  way  I  am  still  in  two  minds  as  to  the  policy 

of  setting  finally  at  rest  this  abominable  of  issuing  the  pamphlet  and  preface  of 
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which  I  sent  you  copies.  It  would  en- 
lighten people  and  in  one  way  set  the 
matter  right,  but  it  would  give  him  texts 
for  further  writing  and  for  obscuring  the 
essential  questions  by  raising  side  issues. 

I  incline  now  to  approve  of  your  in- 
tention to  make  a  flank  attack  upon  him, 
and  the  occasion  now  given  seems  a  good 
one.  The  points  to  be  taken  up  seem  to 
be: 

(i)  That  (if  I  understand  your  allu- 
sion rightly)  he  has  in  ''  Progress  and 
Poverty,"  when  referring  to  my  views  on 
the  land  question,  suppressed  the  fact 
that  I  advocated  compensation — his  sup- 
pression being  imitated  by  his  friends 
over  here.  This  itself  at  once  shows  his 
dishonesty  and  vitiates  his  whole  argu- 
ment. 

(2)  He  gives  the  world  the  idea  that 
I  have  swallowed  my  original  convictions 
and  no  longer  hold  the  views  I  original- 
ly held  respecting  the  ethics  of  the  land 
question.  This,  as  is  shown  by  the  ex- 
tracts in  the  preface  I  sent  you,  is  abso- 
lutely untrue.  In  the  third  paragraph  of 
that  preface  you  will  see  briefly  indicated 
the  parallelism  between  my  original 
views  and  my  present  views  on  all  the 
essential  points.  The  passages  there 
given  from  "  Social  Statics  "  and  "  Jus- 
tice "  you  might  quote  independently  in 
proof  that  I  have  not  swerved  from  my 
original  view,  and  that  contrariwise  in 
"  Justice  "  I  have  emphasized  that  view 
by  various  lines  of  evidence.  This  clear- 
ly put  will  be  a,  revelation  to  his  ad- 
herents, since  it  will  show  that  he  has 
given  them  a  total  misconception. 

(3)  It  may  then  be  pointed  out  that 
while  adhering  to  my  original  view  on 
the  ethics  of  the  matter,  I  have  simply 
diverged  from  that  view  in  respect  of  the 
policy  of  the  matter.  Holding  still,  as  I 
did  originally,  that  compensation  must 
be  given,  I  now  hold  that  adequate  com- 
pensation would  entail  on  the  commu- 
nity so  heavy  a  debt  that  the  transaction 
would  be  a  losing  one,  and  that  hence 
it  would  be  unwise  to  change  the  present 
arrangement,  especially  as  public  ad- 
ministration would  not  be  nearly  so  good 
as  private  administration.  The  fact  to 
be  emphasized  is  that  all  Mr.  George's 
vituperation  is  vented  upon  me  because, 
whereas  I  once  held  that  there  would  be 
a  balance  of  advantage  to  the  public  if 


the  land  were  resumed  with  compensa- 
tion, I  now  think  there  would  be  a  bal- 
ance of  loss.  Marvelous  to  relate,  this 
is  the  sum  and  substance  of  my  offense  in 
his  eyes,  because  I  presume  he  would 
not  make  any  compensation  at  all  and 
has  led  the  public  to  suppose  that  /  did 
not  advocate  compensation. 

(4)  Then  his  assertion,  that  I  changed 
my  opinion  for  the  purpose  of  ingra- 
tiating myself  with  the  landed  interest  is 
disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  the  view  I 
took  is  the  view  that  has  been  expressed 
by  leading  land-owners.* 

I  should  be  glad  were  these  several 
points  clearly  put ;  but  where  do  you  pro- 
pose to  publish  any  such  flank  attack  ? 

XXXVI. 

December  24th,  1894. 

Dear  Mr.  Skilton  :  I  am  again  in 
two  minds  as  to  the  best  course  to  pur- 
sue. It  does  not  matter  how  conclusive  the 
case  may  be  made  against  Mr.  George,  he 
will  still  go  on  arguing  and  asserting  and 
multiplying  side  issues  about  irrelevant 
matters.  The  politic  course,  therefore, 
is  to  make  one  good  point  and  there 
leave  it. 

If  I  am  right  in  the  inference  that  in 
"  Progress  and  Povertv  "  he  said  noth- 
ing about  my  insisting  on  compensation, 
that  should  be  the  point  made,  and  it 
should  be  asked:  How  is  it  possible  to 
discuss  with  a  man  who  deliberately  falsi- 
fies to  that  extent — who  himself  says  that 
the  thing  should  be  taken  and  not  paid 
for  and  represents  another,  who  says  it 
should  be  paid  for,  as  holding  the  same 
view  with  himself?  After  making  it 
clear  that  he  is  guilty  of  this  falsification, 
it  may  be  asked  how  the  other  statements 
he  has  made  can  be  trusted ;  pointing  out 
that  a  man  who  thus  falsifies  in  one  case 
will  falsify  in  other  cases,  and  that  it  is 
useless  to  argue,  since  the  more  difficul- 
ties he  is  placed  in  the  more  falsifications 
he  will  be  guilty  of. 

XXXVII. 

December  29th,  1894. 

Dear  Mr.  Skilton  :  It  has  occurred 

to  me  since  writing  to    you    that    your 

flank  attack  might  be  usefully  extended 

so  as  to  bring  into  question  Mr.  Henry 

*  The  quotation  showing  this  which  I  have  used 
in  the  preface  you  wlli  find  given  in  "  Justice," 
with  the  reference. 
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George's  motives  for  his  agitation. 
There  arc  plenty  of  facts  showing  that 
he  has  been  pushing  it  for  his  own  per- 
sonal advantage.  Clearly  this  last  move 
of  his,  in  issuing  a  pamphlet,  is  with  a 
view  to  regain  his  notoriety,  to  sell  his 
books  and  to  get  money.  Probably  the 
raising  of  such  question  would  form  an 
effective  diversion. 

XXXVIII. 

January  12th,  1895. 

Dear  Mr.  Skilton  :  Lies  and  treach- 
eries are  implements  of  war,  regarded  as 
quite  legitimate  in  actual  war.  I  saw  a 
while  ago  in  some  speech  of  a  trades 
unionist  that  they  regarded  their  rela- 
tions with  the  masters  as  a  state  of  war, 
and  that  their  acts,  ordinarily  regarded 
as  criminal,  were  legitimate.  Doubtless 
Mr.  George  and  the  land  nationalizers 
think  the  same  thing  and  are  prepared  to 
abandon  all  moral  restraints  in  pursuit 
of  their  ends.  Hence  this  proceeding  of 
his,  congruous  with  all  his  other  proceed- 
ings. Hence,  too,  similar  proceedings 
over  here.  Tho  I  interdicted  the  repub- 
lication of  the  correspondence  in  the 
Daily  Chronicle  along  with  that  pamphlet 
you  have,  yet  they  have  now  issued  it 
separately  without  asking  me.  They 
have  done  this  not  only  in  defiance  of 
justice,  since,  as  I  pointed  out,  I  did  not 
wish  the  republication  of  statements 
to  which  I  could  not  assent  (and  which 
I  could  not  go  out  of  my  way  to  rebut), 
but  they  have  gone  also  contrary  to  law, 
for  these  published  letters  cannot,  I  be- 
lieve, be  reprinted  without  my  assent; 
and  they  have  certainly  gone  contrary  to 
law  in  printing  other  letters  not  before 
published.  They  do  so,  I  suspect,  think- 
ing that  I  dare  not  get  an  injunction  be- 
cause then  they  would  be  able  to  charge 
me  with  fearing  the  results  of  the  re- 
published correspondence.  So  it  goes  on. 
When  you  have  to  deal  with  dishonest 
people  there  is  no  evil  that  may  not  come 
upon  you.  I  begin  to  feel  that  the  more 
one  multiplies  points  of  contact  with 
one's  kind  the  worse  for  one. 

This  fact  which  you  have  ascertained 
with  regard  to  the  date  of  publication  of 
Mr.  George's  pamphlet  is  very  satisfac- 
tory, and  I  should  hope  there  will  occur 
an  occasion  for  using  the  weapon,  if  you 
are  thoroughly  satisfied  as  to  the  testi- 
mony.    What  is  the  American  law  with 


regard  to  the  republication  of  such  docu- 
ments as  the  letters  in  The  Tribune?  Is 
it  legitimate  for  any  one  who  pleases  to 
republish  the  joint  letter  of  yourself  and 
friends  without  asking  leave?  I  do  not 
think  that  can  be  done  here,  and  I  should 
think  it  cannot  be  done  with  you.  The 
dishonesty  of  the  man  is  further  shown 
bv  his  title,  ''  Herbert  Spencer  versus 
Henry  George,"  which,  of  course,  will 
lead  people  to  suppose  that  I  have  pub- 
licly entered  the  lists  with  him. 

As  to  your  proposals  for  a  brief 
treatise  on  the  land  question  at  large 
from  me  in  further  explanation,  I  do  not 
see  my  way.  If  I  were  to  say  anything 
more  in  addition  to  what  is  contained  in 
the  pamphlet,  the  publication  of  which 
you  think  is  desirable,  it  would  be  merely 
in  further  explanation  of  the  attitude  I 
have  taken  and  would  mainly  consist  of 
further  reasons  why  I  think  the  change 
from  the  system  of  private  ownership 
would  be  a  disadvantage.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  well  to  say  as  much  as  this,  but 
as  to  anything  larger,  such  as  you  adum- 
brate— a  general  conception  of  the  rela- 
tions of  men  to  the  soil  based  on  general 
sociological  principles — I  have  got  noth- 
ing to  say.  If,  as  it  would  seem,  you 
think  that  I  have  got  a  scheme  for  future 
society  in  my  head,  you  are  altogether 
mistaken. 

XXXIX. 

[The  following  letter  refers  to  a  lecture  deliv- 
ered by  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Jr..  in  Chlckering 
Hall,  New  York  City,  January  6th,  1895,  attacking 

Spencer. — Editob.  J 

TO  DR.   E.    L.   YOUMANS. 

January  22d,  1895. 

Dear  Dr.  Youmans:  The  inclosed  re- 
port of  Garrison's  lecture  which  Mr. 
Skilton  has  sent  me  opens  my  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  needful  that  the 
public  should  be  disabused  of  the 
notion  that  I  have  changed  my  essen- 
tial convictions.  The  whole  of  George's 
vituperation  and  the  whole  of  this 
lecture  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  I  have  repudiated  my  views  on  the 
ownership  of  land,  which  I  have  not,  hav- 
ing only  changed  my  view  with  regard 
to  the  financial  policy  of  a  change.  If 
this  fact  is  made  clear  it  takes  the  wind 
out  of  George's  sails. 

Inclosed  I  send  the  draft  of  a  letter  in 
which  this  is  demonstrated,  and  unless 
you  see  strong  reason  to  the  contrary,  I 
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should  be  glad  if  some  one — either  your-  chapters  he  quotes  given  proof  that  I 
self,  or  Dr.  Janes,  or  Mr.  Skilton — would  have  7tot  changed  them ;  and  that  thus  he 
publish  this  letter  in  The  Tribune  or  else-  appears  to  have  counted  upon  the  blind- 
where,  if  possible  in  several  places.  One  ness  and  credulity  of  readers  (and  right- 
place  might  be  the  Advertiser,  in  which  ly  so  counted)  in  supposing  that  they 
this  report  of  Garrison's  lecture  is  given,  would  take  his  blustering  assertions  in 
There  should  also  be  a  copy  sent  to  the  face  of  the  facts  before  their  eyes. 
Chicago  papers.  Of  course,  in  any  such  letter,  if  you 
After  the  publication  of  such  a  letter  wrote  it,  you  would  give  the  substance 
I  do  not  think  there  can  remain  anything  of  the  above  paragraph  not  in  the  first 
more  to  be  said.  person  but  in  the  third  person.  And  you 
XL.  might  go  on  similarly  in  the  third  person 

[The  following  Is  the  draft  of  the  letter  Spen-  SOmewhat  as  follows : 

cer  inclosed. — Editor.]  -d   j.      u     u       tv/t     r-             v              -11.^^1- 

j                      J       Q  But  why  has  Mr.  George  been  guilty  of  these 

January  22a,   1095*  gross   and   perverse   misrepresentations?     Ob- 

Dear  Mr.  Skilton  :  This  mdorsement  viously   from   desire   to   be   revenged   on   Mr. 

of  Henry  George  by  Garrison  and  this  spencer  because  he  characterized  Mr.  George's 

repetition  of  his  statement  that  I  have  views  as  "  visionary " — a  word  which  he  did 

swallowed  my  convictions  at  once  awak-  not   apply   to   the    general    views   about   land 

ens  me  to  the  fact  that  nothing  has  been  ownership,  but  to  Mr.  George's  view,  expressed 

said  by  way  of  proof  that  I  have  done  ^^rly  in  his  book  on  "  Progress  and  Poverty," 

anvthine"  of  the  kind  ^^^^  change  of  land  tenure  would  cure  all  social 

It  seems  to  me  now  that  the  only  thing 

required  to  dispose  of  the  whole  matter  Of  course,  such  a  letter,  if  you  wrote 

is  that  this  should  be  made  clear  to  peo-  it,  would  be  written  quite  independently 

pie  and  strongly  emphasized.    I  have  by  by  you  as  being  based  upon  my  published 

this  post  sent  to  Dr.  Youmans  the  draft  views — a  letter  such  as,  in  fact,  might  be 

of  a  letter  clearly  pointing  out  that  the  written  by  anybody,  even  a  stranger, 

sole  change  in  my  doctrine  is  respecting  Having  thus   demonstrated  the  base- 

the    financial    prudence    of    making    a  lessness  of  Mr.  George's  allegations  and 

change  from  private  tenure  of  land  to  the  absence  of  any  warrant  for  his  vitu- 

public  tenure.     I  am  desirous  that  this  perations,  you  might  then  go  on  to  make 

letter  should  be  published  as  widely  as  the  flank  attack  which  I  named — namely, 

possible.     If  publication  of  it  can  be  oh-  inquiring  what  are  his  motives  for  carry- 

tained  in  more  than  one  journal  I  should  ing  on  the  agitation,  charging  him  to  dis- 

be  glad ;  certainly  there  should  be  a  pub-  prove  the  assertion  that  he  is  doing  it 

lication  in  Chicago  as  well  as  in  New  for  personal  benefit. 

York,  and  if  through  several  media  in  You  will,  I  presume,  on  receipt  of  this 

each  place  so  much  the  better.   One  copy  see  Dr.  Youmans  and  have  a  consultation 

should,   I   think,   go   to  the  Advertiser,  with  him  respecting  both  the  letter  I  have 

which  publishes  the  report  of  Garrison's  sent  and  that  above  sketched, 

lecture.  P.  S. — You  might  sum  up  the  whole 

It  further  occurs  to  me  that  after  the  business  by  stating  the  case  thus : 

publication  of  this  letter  you  might  open  (i)  Mr.  George  charges  Mr.  Spencer 

your     proposed     battery     upon     Henry  with    having    abandoned    his    expressed 

George,   having  then   clear  ground   for  convictions  for  the  purpose  of  ingratiat- 

your    attack.      I    presume    your    attack  ing  himself  with  the  landed  class.     This 

would  be  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  charge  has  been  met  by  the  facts  that 

evidence  clearly  set  forth  in  the  letter  I  Mr.  Spencer  has  in  various  cases  asserted 

have  named  above  is  evidence  which  he  his  beliefs  in  utter  disregard  of  personal 

had    before    him    in    the    two    chapters  interests — as     in    condemning    national 

quoted  by  him  in  the  "  Perplexed  Phi-  education  in  the  teeth  of  current  opinion 

losopher."     You  would,  I  suppose,  em-  alike  in  England  and  America;    as    by 

phasize  the  astonishing  fact  that  he  hurls  blaming  the  Americans  for    their    mis- 

at  me  all  kinds  of  elaborate  calumnies  on  representation  of  English  opinion  at  the 

the  assumption  that  I  have  changed  my  outbreak  of  the  war  ;  as  by  ridiculing  two 

essential  convictions,  in  face  of  the  fact  large  land-owners  at  the  time  they  were 

that  in  the  very  book  itself  he  has  in  the  Prime  Ministers — and  he  has  shown  an 
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utter  absence  of  that  desire  ascribed  to 
him  by  refusing  to  have  his  name  pubHc- 
ly  associated  with  that  of  a  duke.  Mr. 
George  has  not  only  failed  to  rebut  these 
statements  of  fact,  but  he  has  made  no 
attempt  to  rebut  them,  and  nevertheless 
he  continues  his  vituperations  as  before. 

(2)  And  then,  marvelous  to  relate, 
while  it  is  charged  against  Mr.  Spencer 
that  he  has  changed  his  professed  opin- 
ion with  regard  to  the  ethics  of  land 
ownership  from  corrupt  motives,  we  have 
demonstrative  proof  that  he  has  not 
changed  his  opinion  at  all,  but  still  con- 
tinues to  assert  supreme  ownership  by 
the  community,  and  has  even  enforced 
that  assertion  by  further  evidence.  He 
has  altered  his  opinion  not  in  the  least 
in  respect  of  the  equity  of  a  change  from 
private  ownership  to  public  ownership, 
but  only  in  respect  of  its  prudence.  The 
transaction  which  he  once  thought  would 
be  financially  beneficial  he  now  thinks 
wouy  be  financially  injurious  and  should 
therefore  not  be  made. 

(3)  And,  then,  still  more  marvelous  to 
relate,  the  doctrine  which  Mr.  Spencer 
is  wrongly  said  to  have  abandoned  for 
the  sake  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the 
landed  classes  in  England  is  a  doctrine 
which  these  landed  classes  themselves 
hold.  The  very  motive  which  is  said  to 
have  caused  him  to  make  a  change  of 
opinion  which  he  has  not  made  is  a  mo- 
tive which  actually  cannot  possibly  exist, 
since  his  original  opinion  is  an  opinion 
in  which  the  landed  class  coincides. 

It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  imagine 
a  fabric  more  completely  made  up  of  fic- 
tions and  contradictions  than  that  which 
Mr.  George  has  raised. 

[The  draft  of  a  reply  to  Henry  George  sent  by 
Spencer  to  his  American  friends  and  referred  to 
above. — Editor.  1 

A  profound  misconception  respecting 
the  difiference  between  Mr.  Spencer's 
original  doctrine  concerning  land  owner- 
ship and  his  present  doctrine  has  been 
widely  difiFused,  and  it  seems  desirable 
that  this  misconception  should  be  dissi- 
pated by  a  simple  statement  of  what  his 
original  view  was  and  what  his  present 
view  is. 

( I )  Mr.  Spencer  originally  taught  that 
the  land  could  not  become  individual 
property  but  was  the  property  of  the 
community,  and  that  this  is,  in  fact,  the 
current  legal   doctrine;  since  the  State 


assumes  the  power  to  appropriate  any 
land  it  pleases  on  making  compensation. 
This  he  continues  to  teach,  and  in  "  Jus- 
tice "  he  not  only  adheres  to  this  view, 
but  emphasizes  it  and  strengthens  it  by 
numerous  facts  showing  what  is  the  ten- 
ure of  land  in  early  communities,  and 
that  that  tenure  is  of  the  kind  he  alleged 
— ownership  by  the  community. 

In  these  passages  it  is  shown  that 
among  the  uncivilized  private  ownership 
of  land  is  unknown ;  that  originally 
among  the  civilized  the  relation  of  men 
to  the  soil  ''  was  one  of  joint  ownership 
and  not  one  of  individual  ownership ;  " 
that  the  cause  of  the  change  from  this 
original  state  "  must  have  been  the  exer- 
cise of  direct  or  indirect  force,  sometimes 
internal  but  chiefly  external ;  "  that  in 
England  "  no  absolute  ownership  of  land 
is  recognized  by  our  law-books  except  in 
the  Crown ;  "  and  that  the  changes  which 
have  "  replaced  the  supreme  power  of 
the  monarch  by  the  supreme  power  of 
the  people  have,  by  implication,  replaced 
the  monarch's  supreme  ownership  of  the 
land  by  the  people's  supreme  ownership 
of  the  land."  Here,  then,  there  is  not  the 
least  surrendering  of  the  original  doc- 
trine, but  rather  an  enforcement  of  it. 

(2)  Along  with  this  assertion  of  the 
claim  of  the  community  to  the  land  itself, 
Mr.  Spencer,  in  "  Social  Statics,"  made 
the  further  assertion  that  the  private 
owner  has  a  claim  to  all  that  value  given 
to  the  land  by  clearing,  draining,  cultiva- 
tion and  all  the  appliances  standing  upon 
it  for  carrying  on  food  production.  Here 
are  two  passages  from  the  chapter  on 
"  The  Right  to  the  Use  of  the  Earth," 
clearly  showing  this : 

(a)  "Well,  but  surely  you  would  not  eject 
me  without  making  some  recompense  for  the 
great  additional  value  I  have  given  to  this 
tract,  by  reducing  what  was  a  wilderness  into 
fertile  fields.  You  would  not  turn  me  adrift 
and  deprive  me  of  all  the  benefit  of  those  years 
of  toil  it  has  cost  me  to  bring  this  spot  into  its 
present  state." 

"Of  course  not;  just  as,  in  the  case  of  the 
house,  you  would  have  an  equitable  title  to 
compensation  from  the  proprietor  for  repairs 
and  new  fittings,  so  the  community  cannot 
justly  take  possession  of  this  estate  without 
paying  for  all  that  you  have  done  to  it.  This 
extra  worth  which  your  labor  has  imparted  to 
it  is  fairly  yours ;  and  altho  you  have,  without 
leave,  busied  yourself  in  bettering  what  belongs 
to  the  community,  yet  no  doubt  the  community 
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will  duly  discharge  your  claim.  But  admitting 
this  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  recognizing 
your  right  to  the  land  itself.  It  may  be  true 
that  you  are  entitled  to  compensation  for  the 
improvements  this  inciosure  has  received  at 
your  hands ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  may  be 
equally  true  that  no  act,  form,  proceeding,  or 
ceremony  can  make  this  inciosure  your  private 
property." 

(b)  "  But,  unfortunately,  most  of  our  pres- 
ent land-owners  are  men  who  have,  either 
mediately  or  immediately — either  by  their  own 
acts  or  by  the  acts  of  their  ancestors — given 
for  their  estates  equivalents  of  honestly  earned 
wealth,  believing  that  they  were  investing  their 
savings  in  a  legitimate  manner.  To  justly  esti- 
mate and  liquidate  the  claims  of  such  is  one  of 
the  most  intricate  problems  society  will  one 
day  have  to  solve.  But  with  this  perplexity  and 
our  extrication  from  it,  abstract  morality  has 
no  concern.  Men  having  got  themselves  into 
the  dilemma  by  disobedience  to  the  law,  must 
get  out  of  it  as  well  as  they  can;  and  with  as 
little  injury  to  the  landed  class  as  may  be." 

The  view  here  set  forth  is  the  view 
still  held  by  Mr.  Spencer.  Here  again 
there  is  no  change. 

(3)  What,  then,  is  the  change?  Of 
course,  when  in  "  Social  Statics "  re- 
sumption of  the  land  by  the  community 
was  shown  to  be  equitable  and  advocated 
as  desirable,  it  was  on  the  assumption 
that  the  transaction,  after  making  com- 
pensation, would  leave  a  balance  of  bene- 
fit to  the  community.  It  is  clear  that  if 
Mr.  Spencer  had  thought  that  the 
change,  tho  equitable,  would  entail  a  loss 
on  the  community  he  would  not  have 
held  that  the  community  ought  to  bring 
this  loss  upon  itself ;  but  would  have  held 
that  tho,  as  a  matter  of  abstract  equity,  it 
might  properly  retake  possession  of  the 
land,  it  would  be  impolitic  to  do  this  if 
the  burden  of  compensation  would  out- 
weigh the  benefit  of  possession.  But  of 
late  years,  on  thinking  over  the  matter, 
it  has  become  clear  to  him  that  the  bur- 
den of  compensation  would  outweigh 
the  benefit  of  possession,  if  the  compensa- 
tion were  anything  like  equitable  in 
amount.  Hence  he  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  change  of  tenure  from 
private  to  public  would  be  impolitic. 
He  writes :  "  Moreover,  I  did  not  clearly 
see  what  would  be  implied  by  the  giving 
of  compensation  for  all  that  value  which 
the  labor  of  ages  has  given  to  the  land." 

(4)  It  is  true  that  in  further  qualifica- 
tion of  his  original  view  Mr.  Spencer  has 
pointed  ort  (more  especially  referring  to 


England)  the  untruth  of  the  prevailing 
assumption  that  the  existing  land-owners 
are  either  those  who  made  the  misappro- 
priation or  the  descendants  of  those  who 
made  it,  and  has  further  pointed  out  that 
among  the  people  who  are  supposed  to  be 
robbed  exist,  in  large  measure,  those  who 
are  the  descendants  of  the  robbers,  and 
that  thus  the  anger  everywhere  fostered 
is  misdirected.  And  he  has  also  pointed 
out  (again  in  respect  of  England)  that 
if  anything  like  the  proposed  restoration 
were  to  be  carried  out,  it  would  require 
that  England  should  be  handed  over  to 
the  Celts  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  as  the 
only  people  who  have  any  claim  (tho  a 
disputable  claim)  to  be  regarded  as  origi- 
nal proprietors.  It  is  also  true  that  he 
pointed  out  to  how  large  an  extent  in 
England,  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
the  landless  class  has  shared  in  the  prod- 
uce of  the  land  under  the  Poor  Law,  and 
that,  therefore,  if  we  go  back  upon  the 
past,  this  fact  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. But  all  these  further  considera- 
tions are  put  in  the  form  of  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  change,  and  are  not  at  all 
held  to  invalidate  the  two  original  propo- 
sitions— (i)  that  the  land  itself  belongs 
to  the  community,  and  (2)  that  it  can- 
not be  resumed  by  the  community  with- 
out compensation  for  the  artificial  value 
given  to  it.  These  were  Mr.  Spencer's 
original  views ;  these  are  his  views  still. 

(5)  It  should  be  added,  in  further  ex- 
planation, that  the  views  originally  held 
by  Mr.  Spencer,  as  well  as  the  modified 
views  now  held  by  him,  are  not,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  at  variance  with  the 
views  held  by  the  landed  classes  in  Eng- 
land ;  but,  contrariwise,  are  views  which 
they  have  themselves  publicly  enunciated 
through  certain  representative  members 
of  the  class. 

The  Council  of  the  Liberty  and  Prop- 
erty Defense  League,  on  which  sit  sev- 
eral peers  and  two  judges,  said  in  their 
report  for  1889  that  "  the  land  can,  of 
course,  be  *  resumed  *  on  payment  of  full 
compensation,  and  managed  by  the  peo- 
ple if  they  so  will  it."  Supreme  owner- 
ship by  the  State  is  fully  recognized,  and 
the  only  reason  urged  for  maintaining 
the  existing  system  of  land-holding  is  the 
badness  of  the  alternative  system — ad- 
ministration by  public  officials.  They  do 
not,  however,  name  the  primary  obstacle 
to  the  proposed  change — the  enormous 
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cost  of  equitable  compensation,  bringing  only    I    can    obtain    some   of   the    facts 

to  the  community  not  gain  but  loss.  needed.     This  will  cause  a  delay  in  the 

These  are  not  matters  of  opinion,  but  issue  of  the  pamphlet,  but  need  not,   I 

are  matters  of  fact  which  anybody  can  think,  cause  delay  in  the  separate  distri- 

ascertain  by  referring  to  early  editions  bution  of  the  preface  as  you  propose, 

of  "  Social    Statics  "  and   to  ''  Justice."  Along  with  the  returned  and  corrected 

They  are  there  in  print,  not  to  be  gain-  letter  I  inclose  two  copies  of  the  last  leaf 

said  or  argued  away.  of  the  pamphlet,  on  each  page  of  which 

XLI  there  is  an  appended    note    serving    to 

January  23d,  1895.  strengthen  the  argument. 

Dear  Mr.  Sktlton  :  On  further  think-  XLIII. 

ing  about  the  matter,  I  lean  to  the  con-  ^  ,                 a     q 

elusion  that  the  letter  I  sketched  out  for  ^^^     ,,      ^      t^ebruary  22a,  i»95. 

you  to  write,  as  a  supplementary  letter,  ,  ^^f,^  ^\  Skilton  :    Herewith  I  in- 

would  perhaps  be  better  left  alone.    It  is  ^^^^^  ^he  postscript  for  the  pamphlet.    In 

1        ,.€  4.  4.U-                    1         £  u^         ;u  pursuance  of  the  resolution  which  you 

clear  that  this  unscrupulous  fellow  will  •   .-      .    .                         ,            u    r  •     j 

.  1      M         J  u           ^ ^4.^^4.:^^  ««^  intimate  to  me  as  agreed  upon  by  friends, 

not  be  silenced  by  any  demonstration,  ana  .,               ...          ^            K.,    ./         .     ' 

would  simply  get  more  texts  for  his  mis-  ^^e  pamphlet  rnay  now  with  its  preface 

representations ;  and  evidently  his  follow-  ^^f^  postscript  be  issued  without  further 

ers  are  so  blind  and  prepossessed  that  ^,■Kr\v,  -i.    •          t         i.         i.         i_     j 

nothing,  however  conclusive,  is  held  to  W'  ^^  '*/ ,!f '"\^""!*r ^^^  "^  \^^f 

disprove  his  allegations.      I  think,  there-  entirely  of  the  whole  of  the  George  busi- 

fore,  that  it  would  be  best  to  limit  the  "^^^^      My    small    amount   of    working 

further  action  to  the  publication  of  the  P.'?^^''  ^^^  been  frittered  away  in  a  ter- 

leter    which    I    sent    to    Dr.    Youmans,  nble  manner  by  this  business,  and  all  the 

which,  being  a  simple  statement  of  fact,  *?"&''*  f "f  7°7y  ^"^  correspondence 

does  not  afford  any  foothold  for  further  't  has  entailed.     I  must  now  shut  it  out 

controversy,  and  written  in  an  impersonal  altogether  and  resist  every  distraction. 

way,  as  it  is,  will  be  a  more  dignified  end-  XLIV. 

ing  of  the  business  than  any  other.  y^       j^^j^^  ^g 

You  have  never  told  me  how  the  whole  ^^^^  ^^   Skilton  :  Last  night  I  re- 

business    has    been    commented    upon—  ceived  safely  along  with  your  letter  the 

whether  other  newspapers  have  had  any  ^^^        j^^  ^f  the  pamphlet  (and  also  a 

remarks  about  it  and  to  what  purport?  number  from  the  Appletons)  which  has 

XLII.  been  so  long  delayed — I  may  say  so  in- 

February  15th,  1895.  excusably  delayed.     Thank  you  for  all 

Dear  Mr.   Skilton  :  I  am  glad  that  the  great  amount  of  trouble  you  have 

you  and  Dr.  Youmans  agree  in  the  gen-  taken    in    the    matter — distributing    the 

eral  course  to  be  taken,  and  think  you  are  preface,  and  now  again,  as  you  propose 

right  in  modifying  the  special  course  I  distributing  the  completed  pamphlet, 

named  in  the  proposed  way — issuing  the  Of  course,  as  you  say,  judging  by  the 

letter  as  being  a  preface  to  the  forthcom-  attitude    taken    by    Mr.    Garrison,    the 

ing  pamphlet.  Georgeites  will  be  not  in  the  least  af- 

Herewith  I  return  the  letter  with  the  fected,  save  perhaps  by  being  prompted 

small  addition  and  the  emendations  you  to  further  vituperation.     My  estimate  of 

suggested.  human  character,  never  very  high,  has 

Will  it  not  be  well  to  at  once  forward  become   lower   and   lower,   and   the   be- 

copies  of  this  letter  to  the  papers  with  havior  of  the  so-called  advanced  political 

an  explanatory  note  that  it  is  the  preface  agitators,    radicals,    socialists,    land    na- 

to  a  forthcoming  pamphlet  and  let  pub-  tionalizers  and  the  rest  lowers  it  still  fur- 

lication  of  the  pamphlet  take  place  after-  ther. 

wards?  You  have  not  sent  me  any  of  the  pa- 

I  suggest  this  partly  because  I  am  not  pers   (except  one)    which  published  the 

on  the  instant  prepared  to  send  you  the  preface  with  comments.     Have  they  not 

postscript  which  I  named.     I  cannot  do  generally  made  any  comments? 

this  until  after  my  return  to  town,  where  [the  end.] 


The   Spencer-George   Controversy 

BY  T.  SCANLON 

[With  the  conclusion  of  the  publication  of  the  Spencer  letters  in  regard  to  the 
Henry  George  controversy  we  have  thought  it  would  interest  our  readers  to  hear  how 
the  letters  appear  to  those  friendly  to  Mr.  George.  We  accordingly  print  the  following 
article  from  Mr.  Scanlon  with  that  end  in  view. — Editor.] 


OUT  of  all  the  letters  in  the  present 
collection  there  are  only  three 
which  I  intend  to  discuss  as  bear- 
ing pertinently  upon  the  all  essential  is- 
sues, which  I  take  to  be  these  :  ( i )  What 
was  Spencer's  position  on  the  land  ques- 
tion in  1850?  (2)  What  was  it  in  1891  ? 
(3)  Was  the  process  a  vaHd  one,  where- 
by the  change  from  the  earlier  to  the 
later  position  was  effected?  The  letters 
dealing  with  those  questions  are  those 
numbered  22,  35  and  40. 

In  the  first  one  he  displays  what  I  will 
only  assume  to  be  a  strange  unfamiliarity 
with  his  own  writings,  for  he  there 
makes  it  appear  that  the  sentences  which 
he  quotes  respecting  the  landlord's  right 
to  compensation  for  the  value  which  the 
labor  of  "  successive  generations "  has 
given  to  the  land,  and  the  wrong  that 
the  community  would  be  guilty  of  if  it 
took  more  than  the  value  of  the  land  in 
its  original  subdued  state,  were  to  be 
found  in  ''  Social  Statics,"  as  well  as  in 
the  more  recent  work,  ''  Justice."  While 
the  language  he  quotes,  and  much  more 
to  the  same  effect,  is  to  be  found  in 
"  Justice,"  neither  it  nor  anything  ap- 
proaching to  it  is  to  be  found  in  ''  Social 
Statics."  Not  only  is  this  so,  but  in  the 
draft  letter  to  Spencer's  American 
friends,  appended  to  letter  40,  there  is  an 
admission  that  when  writing  "  Social 
Statics "  the  idea  never  dawned  upon 
Spencer's  mind  that  all  which  could  be 
claimed  for  the  community  was  the  sur- 
face of  the  country  in  its  original,  un- 
subdued state.  The  admission  is  in  these 
words : 

"  Moreover,  I  did  not  clearly  see  what  would 
be  implied  by  the  giving  of  compensation  for 
all  that  value  which  the  labor  of  ages  has  given 
to  the  land." 

Spencer,  however,  does  deal  with  the 
subject  of  compensation  in  ''  Social 
Statics."  He  mentions  it  as  one  of  the 
difficulties  of  detail  to  be  encountered  in 


restoring  the  land  to  the  community.  In 
some  of  these  letters  he  appears  to  have 
been  under  the  impression  that  George, 
in  *'  Progress  and  Poverty,"  suppressed 
the  fact  that  he  (Spencer)  had  advo- 
cated compensation.  This,  of  course,  was 
a  delusion ;  George  in  "  Progress  and 
Poverty  "  gave  full  credit  to  Spencer  for 
advocating  compensation  to  landlords  for 
dispossession,  altho  he  thought  Spencer 
inconsistent  in  doing  so.  But  later  on, 
when  writing  ''  A  Perplexed  Philoso- 
pher," George  abandoned  this  interpreta- 
tion and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  what 
Spencer  meant  must  have  been  compen- 
sation for  improvements  only. 

Which  interpretation  was  correct? 
The  answer  to  this  question  depends 
upon  the  meaning  we  attach  to  the  word 
''  improvement."  When  does  an  im- 
provement cease  to  be  an  improvement, 
or  does  it  ever  cease?  Without  going 
into  such  refinements  as  these,  however, 
and  taking  words  in  their  ordinary  sig- 
nificance, my  opinion  is  that  Spencer 
meant  both  kinds  of  compensation,  but 
in  a  mild  form,  and  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency ;  not  as  a  matter  of  right.  That 
is  what  the  two  paragraphs — (a)  and 
(b) — quoted  from  "  Social  Statics  "  in 
the  draft  appended  to  letter  40,  taken  by 
themselves,  would  seem  to  imply,  and 
they  are  practically  all  that  he  ever  said 
in  that  book  about  compensation.  And 
yet  Spencer  strangely  enough,  in  the 
draft  letter,  lumps  these  two  quotations 
together,  tho  they  do  not  fit  each  other, 
and  offers  them  as  evidence  that  he 
taught  "  that  the  private  owner  has  a 
claim  to  all  that  value  given  to  the  land 
by  clearing,  draining,  cultivation,  and 
all  the  appliances  standing  upon  it  for 
carrying  on  food  production."  Here  the 
idea  of  compensation  for  dispossession 
has  vanished,  and  what  do  we  find  in  its 
place  ?  We  find  the  idea  of  "  improve- 
ments "  lengthened  out,  as  it  is  in  "  Jus- 
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tice,"  so  as  to  include  practically  all  that  through  purchase.     For  holding,  as  he 

human  labor  has  done  to  the  land  since  does,    contrary    to    Locke's    view    (and, 

the  days  of  Adam !  strange  to  say,  to  that  of  George  also) 

Such  being  the  view  which  Spencer  that  property  cannot  be  equitably  ac- 
latterly  took  of  the  landlord's  right  in  the  quired  in  the  products  of  the  earth  until 
soil,  no  wonder  he  came  to  the  conclu-  the  rent  for  the  use  of  the  land  had  been 
sion  that  it  would  be  a  bad  bargain  on  paid  to  the  community  as  supreme 
the  part  of  the  community  to  buy  the  owner,  how  can  a  man  acquire  by  pur- 
landlords  out  on  such  a  basis.  The  chase  a  right  of  property  in  the  soil,  see- 
change  it  indicates  is  something  more  ing  that  the  wealth  wherewith  he  pur- 
than  a  change  of  opinion  as  to  the  policy  chased  it  was  drawn  from  the  soil  with- 
or  impolicy  of  a  certain  legislative  act ;  out  complying  with  the  condition  which 
it  involves  a  virtual  surrender  of  the  he  says  is  necessary  to  make  it  his? 
fundamental  position  he  assumed  respect-  In  ''  Social  Statics  "  we  find  him  de- 
ing  the  people's  rights  in  the  soil.  For  tho  claiming  as  vehemently  as  George  him- 
he  still  clung  to  the  doctrine  of  equal  self  could  have  done  against  *'  the 
freedom,  yet  either  that  doctrine  must  be  gigantic  injustice  inflicted  upon  nine- 
false,  or  else  the  above  conclusion,  which  teen-twentieths  of  the  community  by  the 
he  says  accords  with  it,  must  be  false,  usurpation  of  the  soil, — by  the  breach  of 
A  man  who  derives,  as  Spencer  pro-  their  rights  to  the  use  of  the  earth  " 
fessedly  does,  his  theory  of  right  from  (Chapter  21).  We  find  him  in  Chapter 
considerations  of  what  is  for  the  greatest  25  treating  poor  laws  and  communist 
benefit  of  the  community,  cannot  success-  proposals  as  *'  attempts  to  embody  that 
fully  plead  that  to  embody  that  theory  thought  which  found  its  legitimate  utter- 
in  fact  would  leave  a  balance  of  injury  to  ance  in  the  law — all  men  have  equal 
the  community.  rights    to    the    use   of   the    earth,"    and 

But  has  this  so-called  "artificial  value"  pointing  out  ''what  a  monstrous  thing 

any  existence  ?  All  human  improvements  it  was  that  nine  people  out  of  ten  should 

to  land  are  evanescent  in  their  nature ;  live  in  the  world  on  sufferance,  not  hav- 

no  sooner  are  they  made  than  they  be-  ing  even  standing  room,  save  by  allow- 

gin  to  wear  away,  necessitating  continu-  ance  of  those  who  claimed  the  earth's 

ous  care  and  labor  to  keep  them  in  re-  surface." 

pair;  the  only  thing  that  permanently  All  this,  however,  disappears  in  his 
survives  is  the  indestructible  power  of  later  writings.  If  he  still  stands  by  his 
the  soil  to  afford  standing  room  and  equal  rights  formula  it  is  to  tell  us  that 
nourishment  to  mankind,  and  this  power  it  must  never  be  carried  out  as  regards 
every  generation  turns  to  account  as  it  the  most  important  right  which  it  is  the 
sees  fit.  Besides,  whatever  man  makes  object  of  the  law  to  conserve.  Have  not 
he  can  also  destroy,  and  only  in  so  far  the  people  forsooth  acquired  the  supreme 
as  land  can  be  destroyed  can  it  be  said  '  power  in  the  State,  which  formerly  be- 
to  have  had  an  artificial  value  given  to  longed  to  the  crown,  and,  therefore,  are 
it.  Only  to  the  same  extent  can  it  be-  they  not  enjoying  the  supreme  ownership 
come  the  subject  of  private  property,  of  land  which  formerly  vested  in  the 
And  were  the  work  of  destruction  car-  crown?  Yes,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
ried  out  to  the  utmost  possible  limits,  so  ten  thousand  persons  still  own  five-sev- 
as  to  leave  nothing  but  what  the  com-  enths  of  the  superficial  area  of  Great 
munity  has  a  clear  title  to,  it  would  then  Britain  and  are  every  bit  as  potent  for 
be  readily  seen  that  the  so-called  "  arti-  evil  as  they  were  in  the  days  when  Mr. 
ficial  value  "  which,  according  to  Spencer,  Spencer  had  no  use  for  them ;  and  in  the 
is  the  accumulation  of  thousands  of  United  States  the  operation  of  an  all  but 
years'  labor,  could  be  reproduced  in  a  universal  suffrage  has  not  altered  the 
single  generation,  provided  supply  and  fact  that  the  poor  in  our  large  cities  have 
demand  had  free  scope  for  their  activities,  no  room  to  live,  and  that  the  absorption 

Furthermore,  the  plea  of  compensation  of  the  unearned  increment  by  private  in- 

is   directly   at   variance   with    Spencer's  dividuals   is   giving  rise  to  greater   in- 

theory  of  property,  and  this,  too,  in  the  equalities  in  the  distribution  of  wealth 

strongest  imaginable  case, — the  case  in  than  have  ever  before  been  witnessed, 

which  the  landlord  comes  by  his  estate  But,  of  course,  nobody  knew  this  better 
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than  the  man  who  said  in  "  Justice  "  here  he  is  no  longer  the  disinterested  in- 
(Chapter  22)  that  ''  the  acquirement  of  quirer  after  truth;  he  has  the  manner  of 
so-called  political  rights  is  by  no  means  the  special  pleader,  whose  function  is  to 
equivalent  to  the  acquirement  of  rights  make  facts  accord  with  ready-shaped 
properly  so-called.  The  one  is  but  an  conclusions.  Hence  the  bungling  and 
instrument  for  the  attainment  and  main-  pettifogging  nature  of  his  new  doctrines ; 
tenance  of  the  other,  and  it  may  or  may  doctrines  which  need  only  to  be  placed 
not  be  used  to  achieve  those  ends."  alongside  his  former  noble  utterances 
The  plea  that  the  proposed  restoration  in  order  to  show  how  worthless  they  are. 
of  the  soil  to  its  rightful  owners  would  "  The  rod  of  civilization  is  bent,"  says 
involve  (in  the  case  of  England)  the  the  earlier  Spencer,  in  effect,  ''and  we 
making  over  of  the  land  to  the  Celts  of  must  bend  it  back  so  as  to  get  it  straight." 
Wales  and  Scotland  as  being  the  de-  But  the  later  Spencer  says,  "  No ;  if  the 
scendants  of  its  earlier  inhabitants  is  so  rod  is  bent,  let  it  stay  bent."  "  At  what 
utterly  puerile  and  unworthy  of  Spencer  rate  per  annum  does  wrong  become 
that  one  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  it  right?"  asks  the  earlier  Spancer.  "Oh! 
ever  came  from  him.  Equally  lame  and  that's  easy,"  says  the  later  Spencer, 
misleading  is  the  argument  respecting  "  just  count  the  years  the  wrong  has 
the  poor  laws.  If  in  carrying  out  any  been  in  operation ;  make  that  number  the 
proposed  plan  of  restoration  there  was  denominator;  then  write  *  i  '  above  it 
any  intention  of  debiting  the  landlords  for  numerator ;  the  resultant  fraction 
with  all  the  economic  rent  that  they  and  gives  the  rate  required." 
their  predecessors  had  ever  received,  and  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion 
all  the  rent  they  might  have  received  for  that  as  years  went  by  he  lost  that  warm 
land  which  they  kept  idle  for  their  own  sympathy  with  the  struggling  masses 
selfish  purposes,  the  landlords  might  which  oozes  out  from  the  pages  of  his 
properly  offset  the  claim  by  the  amount  earlier  books.  He  tried  to  unsay  some 
they  had  contributed  to  the  support  of  of  the  truths  which  he  formerly  said, 
the  poor  during  the  period  covered,  but  But  it  was  too  late.  They  had  already 
nobody  proposes  any  such  scheme;  the  passed  into  history  and  are  part  of  the 
most  rabid  land  reformers  are  satisfied  heritage  of  future  ages.  They  will  con- 
to  let  bygones  be  bygones.  In  the  field  tinue  to  animate  and  inspire  fresh  seekers 
of  philosophy  at  large  Spencer  was  great,  after  truth,  who  will  think  of  Spencer  as 
and  his  methods  were  unassailable ;  he  he  was  when  he  wrote  them ;  not  as  he 
weighed  every  fact  and  shrank  from  no  was  when  he  tried  to  blot  them  out. 
conclusion  to  which  it  logically  led  ;  but  Newark,  n.  j. 


Snow  Summits 

BY  GRACE  DUFFIELD  GOODWIN 

Love  is  not  all  the  valley  and  the  rose ; 

Love  is  the  Alpine  peak,   that   lone   and  cold, 
Rests  uncomplaining  in  the  steady  hold 

Of  Honor's  stainless  and  eternal  snows. 

Across  renunciation's  hight  there  glows 

The  light  of  stars  that  bring  all  Heaven  near ; 
Who  strives  to  this  hath  nothing  more  to  fear. 

Love  is  not  all  the  valley  and  the  rose. 

Pawtucket,  K.    I. 


Why   I    Do   Not  Marry 

BY  A  BACHELOR  MAID 

[For  some  time  we  have  been  trying  to  secure  an  article  which  would  help  to  explain 
the  reluctance  to  enter  Into  the  matrimonial  state  so  often  manifested  by  Intelligent  and 
cultured  women  of  to-day.  The  following  frank  and  unconventional  "  confession  " — If 
that  word  can  be  applied  to  it — from  an  attractive  and  able  young  professor  In  one  of  our 
universities  is,  we  believe,  a  sincere  exposition  of  opinions  and  feelings  on  this  subject 
held  by  many  others  than  the  writer.  We  have  commented  on  this  article  in  our  edi- 
torial pages  this  week,  but  fearing  that  such  merely  masculine  opinion  may  be  inade- 
quate, we  expect  to  print  next  issue  a  reply  from  Marion  Harland. — Editor.] 


CARRIE  HENDERSON  has  been 
in  the  city  for  a  three  days'  visit. 
We  took  dinner  one  evening  with 
Mrs.  Pendleton,  and  at  table  Mr.  Pendle- 
ton and  I  found  ourselves  alone  in  a  com- 
pany of  married  women.  Naturally  they 
took  occasion  of  this  to  discuss  our  re- 
spective species  as  seen  from  the  matron's 
point  of  view.  As  to  the  masculine  kind, 
things  very  shortly  grew  so  hot  that  Mr. 
Pendleton  retired  precipitately  to  the 
cover  of  a  cigar  on  the  veranda,  but  I 
had  the  courage  (or  may  be  the  curiosity) 
to  sit  through  the  coffee  and  the  sym- 
posium upon  the  bachelor  maid. 

The  conversation  assumed  a  very  per- 
sonal character  on  this  point.  I  learned 
among  other  things  that  the  recent  mar- 
riage of  Professor  Johnstone  to  a  chit 
of  nineteen  had  been  a  blow  to  Mrs.  Pen- 
dleton, because  from  the  moment  when 
she  first  set  eyes  on  him  she  had  felt  a 
conviction  that  he  and  I  were  made  for 
each  other.  Carrie  dissented  from  this, 
and  asserted  further  that  if  Mrs.  Pendle- 
ton had  known  me  as  long  as  she  had, 
she'd  have  stopped  long  ago  trying  to 
marry  me  off  to  anybody. 

That  seemed  to  be  the  ultimatum  so 
far  as  I  was  concerned.  Young  Mrs. 
Sanderson,  who  had  only  met  me  that 
morning,  did  put  in  a  minority  report  to 
the  effect  that  she  knew  a  perfectly  lovely 
young  professor,  who  had  just  published 
a  book,  whom  she'd  like  to  have  me  meet 
before  deciding  irrevocably  that  matri- 
mony wasn't  in  my  line,  but  Carrie  re- 
iterated that  my  past  had  contained  other 
lovely  professors,  not  to  mention  theolog- 
ical students  and  similar  likely  specimens 
of  mankind,  and  that  if  I  couldn't  show 
any  practical  results  out  of  such  ma- 
terial as  had  already  come  to  my  hand  it 
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was  folly  to  entertain  any  farther  expec- 
tations of  me. 

This  conversation  has  given  me  some 
food  for  thought.  For  while  it  was  clear 
enough  that  the  general  sentiment  was  to 
the  effect  that  I  never  would  marry,  it 
was  not  so  certain  whether  they  thought 
that  I  ought  to  do  it.  One  point  upon 
which  they  practically  agreed  was  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  indicate  that  their  view  of 
my  position  was  not  wholly  one  of  repro- 
bation ;  indeed,  I'm  not  sure  that  it  wasn't 
a  sort  of  indirect  tribute  to  my  intelli- 
gence. The  company  represented  all 
stages  of  wifehood,  from  young  matrons 
like  Carrie  to  one  the  age  of  my  mother, 
but  they  with  apparent  unanimity  deliv- 
ered the  following  verdict :  that  the  only 
way  to  be  a  truly  happy  married  woman 
was  to  be  a  fool.  That  was  what  they 
said — in  plain  English.  Whether  they 
wished  themselves  to  be  classed  among 
the  fools  or  the  unhappily  married  con- 
siderations of  delicacy  forbade  me  to  in- 
quire. But  this  consensus  of  opinion 
came  as  a  shock  to  me.  For  while  I  have 
long  believed  that  the  joys  of  wedded  life 
must  be  of  a  transcendental  sort  only  to 
be  ''  spiritually  discerned  "  by  those  on 
the  inside,  since  they  are  so  rarely  ob- 
vious to  the  uninitiated  spectator,  I  had 
not  realized  that  ordinary  intelligence 
was  really  an  obstacle  to  that  discern- 
ment. In  fact,  I  recall  that  I  have  ex- 
pended a  considerable  amount  of  breath 
and  cerebral  matter  in  arguing  that  the 
only  ideal  marriage  would  come  when 
husband  and  wife  stood  on  an  equal  plane 
in  intellectual  equipment  and  freedom  to 
use  it.  Which  shows  once  more  how 
often  people  are  vociferous  concerning 
things  of  which  their  knowledge  is  as 
that  of  the  new-born  babe.    Now.  there- 
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fore,   I  am  making  no  dogmatic  asser-  in    the    unshaken   conviction   that   he   is 

tions  ;  I  am  just  wondering — trying,  as  it  managing  you  ;  I  do  not  thrill  with  tender 

were,  to  adjust  my  obstreperous  instincts  delight  at  the  thought  of  "  being  taken 

to  the  eternal  forces  of  nature  as  seen  care  of  " ;  I  even  lack  that  traditional  in- 

in  the  light  of  this  recent  revelation.     It  stinct  universally  declared  to  be  as  es- 

seems,  for  one  thing,  to  give  fresh  illumi-  sential  a  part  of  woman  as  any  of  her 

nation  to  a  little  episode  in  connection  physical  organs — the  imperative  need  of 

with  the  last  man  I  was  engaged  to.    He  a  husband  of  such  superior  intelligence 

was  not  a  professor,  nor  yet  a  theological  that  he  may  be  *'  looked  up  to."     It  is 

student,    but    most    charmingly    of    the  altogether  heterodox,  I  know,  but,  hon- 

earth    earthy.     Of  course,  I  now  know  estly,  if  one  of  us  has  got  to  be  a  fool,  I 

that  I  never  could  have  lived  with  him,  should   enjoy   a  great   deal   more   com- 

but,  just  as  a  lover,  he  was — well,  he  was  placency  in  feeling  that  my  husband  was 

nice.     And  so  clever !     He  humored  all  that  one. 

my  little  whims  about  "  companionship  "  At  once,  upon  such  a  declaration  as 
between  husband  and  wife,  and  even  an-  this,  I  can  hear  the  usual  chorus  of  "  sex- 
ticipated  me  in  the  expression  of  many  less  creature,"  "  mannish  woman,"  and 
such  opinions.  To  this  day  I  can't  un-  like  epithets,  but  I  am  no  such  thing,  and 
derstand  how  such  genius  finally  came  to  no  one  who  knows  me  has  ever  called  me 
overreach  itself.  Yet  one  night,  under  a  so.  I  bow  to  the  dicta  of  my  dressmaker 
peculiarly  witching  moon,  he  said,  "  But  as  meekly  as  anybody ;  I  am  often  actual- 
there  is  one  thing  I  must  insist  upon,  ly  "  chummy  "  with  little  children,  and  I 
dear  "  (or  perhaps  he  said  ''  darling  " —  get  on  very  well  with  the  men,  too.  It 
upon  reflection  I  believe  it  was  that)  ;  seems  a  pity  that  our  relations  should  be 
"  whenever  any  questions  of  judgment  disturbed  by  this  perpetual  pother  about 
arise  in  our  married  life  my  will  must  be  my  marrying  one  of  them, 
supreme."  ''Oh!  just  wait  till  the  right  man 
We  had  some  rather  heated  argument,  comes,  and  you'll  marry  him  quickly 
You  see,  he  wasn't  even  a  college  gradu-  enough." 

ate,  and  we  were  about  the  same  age,        That  is  what  I  have  been  hearing  since 
and,  as  he  himself  had  to  admit,  my  pro-  my  early  teens,  and  I  always  assent  to 
fession  is  one  presupposing  the  possession  the  proposition.     But,  dear  friends,  why 
and  exercise  of  quite  as  much  "  judg-  is  it  that  I  fail  to  see  in  all  the  agree- 
ment "  as  his  own,  so  that  there  didn't  able   single  gentlemen  of  my  acquaint- 
seem  any  very  conspicuous  reason  why  ance  one  who  is  "right "  ?     The  trouble 
he   should   arrogate   superiority   in   that  is,  I  dare  say,  that  I  am  all  wrong.    But 
line.    I  rather  flattered  myself  at  the  time  I  protest  that  I  must  have  been  born  that 
that  I  had  the  better  of  the  discussion,  way,  and  if  I  am  not  a  "  normal  woman  " 
but  my  recently  acquired  knowledge  sug-  the  defect  must  be  congenital,  and  not 
gests  that  what  I  failed  entirely  to  appre-  the   result  of  that  higher   education  at 
ciate  was  that  while  I  was   developing  which  it  is  coming  to  be  the  fashion  to 
some  beautiful  theories  about  what  ought  look  askance.    Of  course,  my  ideas  about 
to  be  true    he  had  based  his  contention  marriage  have  undergone  modifications 
upon  the  solid  elemental    conviction    of  with  the  years,  yet  I  can  hardly  remem- 
man  that  the  role  divinely  appointed  for  ber  when  I  did  not  dream  of  a  life  which 
woman  to  play  in  the  marriage  drama  is  should  embrace  more  than  a  home  and 
that  of  the  fool.     Far  be  it  from  me  to  children.    But  I  hasten  to  acquit  both  my 
say  that  'tis  not  true.    And  I  know  that  parents  and  my  college  professors  of  any 
it  is  a  dramatic  tradition  that  the  fool  is  definite  effort  to  fill  my  young  mind  with 
ofttimes  wiser  than  the  sage.    But  some-  an  aversion  to  the  other  sex  or  to  an  ulti- 
how  I  do  not  find  in  myself  any  aptitude  mate  union  with  a  member  of  it.     My 
for  playing  this  consummate  part.     The  first   and   dearest   playmate   was   a   boy 
bald  truth  is  that  nearly  every  quality  (and   our   equal    fondness    for   dressing 
commmonly  recommended  for  cultivation  dolls  and  "playing  circus  "  showed  but 
by  the  ideal  wife  is  one  that  I  lack — and  the  most  embryonic  consciousness  of  dis- 
do  not  wish  to  possess!     I  am  not  at-  tinctions  of  3ex).     I  went  to  school  with 
tracted  by  the  triumphs  of  that  art  which  boys,  and  had  some  of  those  same  boys 
manages  a  husband  and  yet  leaves  him  for  sweethearts  a  little  later.     But  we 
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made  love  much  less  often  than  we  read 
Cicero  together  and  struggled  with  prob- 
lems in  quadratics.  To  this  day  I  have 
a  grudge  against  one  horrid  boy  (he  has 
never  made  much  stir  in  the  world, 
either,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  mention) 
who  did  undeniably  do  better  in  his 
geometry  than  I  did — which  is  proof 
enough  how  I  should  get  on  with  a  "  su- 
perior "  husband.  Now  the  outcome  of 
all  this  was  that  I  arrived  at  womanhood 
with  a  strong  sense  of  companionship 
with  men,  coupled  with  an  even  stronger 
feeling  that  this  companionship  had 
grown  out  of  common  intellectual  inter- 
ests which  should  not  end  with  our  reci- 
tation-room days. 

And  so  I've  been  in  trouble  ever  since. 
Certain  of  the  same  young  men  whose 
studies  I  had  shared  (assisted  sometimes, 
dare  I  add?)  have  with  fervor  and  ten- 
derness held  out  to  me  the  alluring  pros- 
pect of  broiling  their  beefsteak  while  they 
went  on  with  the  studies.  And  I  sup- 
pose that  my  whole  disinclination  to  wed 
grows  out  of  just  this  one  thing:  that  I 
have  been  appalled  by  the  hideous  in- 
equality of  the  conditions  which  marriage 
offers  to  the  man  and  to  me,  when  we 
have  come  up  to  the  wedding  point  es- 
sentially alike  in  our  past  training  and 
our  ideals  for  the  future.  For  to  him 
marriage  means  the  gaining  of  a  home 
life  which  is  an  incentive  and  help  to  his 
chosen  profession  rather  than  an  ob- 
stacle ;  but  to  me,  if  I  would  have  love 
and  a  home,  the  alternative  presented  is 
the  renunciation  of  every  other  dear  am- 
bition. Perhaps  I  have  no  right  to  have 
any  other  ambition,  but  it  is  there,  and  it 
has  grown  up  with  me.  So  far  as  I  can 
discover,  too,  it  is  just  the  same  sort  of 
ambition  that  a  man  feels;  not  a  thirst 
for  a  little  cheap  publicity  as  an  "  intel- 
lectual woman,"  much  less  the  desire  for 
a  pseudo  "  independence  "  and  an  indi- 
vidual bank  account,  but  an  honest  love 
for  the  studies  of  which  my  school-days 
gave  me  a  glimpse,  and  of  which  the 
pursuit  of  my  profession  opens  an  ever 
widening  vista.  Now,  that  does  seem  to 
me  quite  as  noble  an  ideal  of  life  as  Daisy 
Anderson's,  who  hasn't  a  thought  on 
earth  but  her  husband's  dinners,  her  chil- 
dren's spring  raiment,  and  how  she  may 
attain  more  expensive  parlor  curtains 
than  Mrs.  Brown  across  the  street;  and 
sometimes  I  get  tired  of  hearing  the  pul- 


pit and  press  call  nic  names  and  laud  her. 
But  I  might  still  survive  their  attacks 
without  wincing  appreciably  if  The  One 
Man  showed  any  disposition  to  realize 
the  sacrifice  that  he  is  asking  of  me,  and 
then  to  lessen  it.  The  One  will,  I  suppose ; 
but  meantime  there  have  been  two  or 
three  so  nearly  approximating  that  tradi- 
tional '*  rightness  "  that  I  have  narrowly 
escaped  thinking  that  they  would  do ;  and 
yet  the  best  of  them  have  never,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  contemplated  making  me 
anything  but  their  housekeeper,  tho  I  do 
not  doubt  that  they  were  perfectly  sincere 
in  their  professed  intention  to  make  the 
emoluments  of  my  position  as  generous 
as  their  circumstances  would  admit. 
Their  positions  in  the  matter,  of  course, 
have  been  more  or  less  radical,  according 
to  the  man.  Howard  Moore,  for  instance, 
assured  me  that  he  had  selected  me  as 
the  object  of  his  addresses  because  he  felt 
that  certain  of  my  accomplishments 
would  be  a  great  assistance  to  a  man  in 
his  profession.  Since  the  young  woman 
in  whom  he  later  (not  much  later,  either, 
considering  how  disconsolate  he  was) 
found  consolation  has  made  her  most 
conspicuous  tribute  to  his  advancement 
in  the  form  of  an  annual  infant,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  discover  just  what  place  for  the 
display  of  intellectual  graces  is  provided 
for  in  his  scheme  of  married  existence. 

Very  different  was  Harry  Merrill, 
who  admitted  that  he  was  jealous  not 
only  of  what  I  wished  to  be  but  the  little 
that  I  was.  "  The  trouble  with  you,"  he 
sneered,  in  the  quarrel  which  marked  the 
close  of  our  highly  cyclonic  betrothal, 
"  is  that  you  know  too  much.  I  can  never 
excuse  you,  if  you  are  my  wife,  from  the 
domestic  and  maternal  duties  that  you 
were  made  for."  I  had  had  quite  a  little 
experience  previous  to  Harry,  but  nevei 
before  in  my  life  had  the  revolting  con- 
sciousness been  forced  upon  me  as  he 
forced  it  of  what  some  men  want  a  wife 
for.  The  married  life  of  which  I  have 
permitted  myself  to  dream  contains  a 
husband  who  may  be  an  intellectual  com- 
panion, who  may  be  willing — even  proud 
— to  give  me  encouragement  and  inspira- 
tion to  develop  in  my  chosen  field  of  work 
as  I,  in  turn,  would  offer  appreciative 
sympathy  to  him  in  his ;  what  my  various 
lovers  have  desired  in  me  is,  as  it  appears, 
a  mother  for  their  children. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  express  my  feel- 
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ing  upon  this  point  and  make  it  print- 
able. It  is  just  because  of  this  difficulty 
that  I  suppose  the  denouncers  of  race 
suicide  will  always  publicly  get  the  bet- 
ter of  the  argument.  Pious  platitudes 
upon  the  beauty  of  large  families,  the 
glory  of  motherhood,  et  id  genus  ovine, 
are  susceptible  of  refined,  even  poetical, 
treatment,  but  the  disgusting  and  un- 
romantic  conditions  to  this  supposedly 
beatific  result,  which  every  woman  must 
face — we  may  speak  of  them,  guarded- 
ly, to  our  physicians,  but  we  do  not  dis- 
cuss them  in  polite  society. 

From  the  psychological  and  physical 
culture  magazines  I  learn  that  men  select 
their  wives  as  they  judge  of  stock  at  a 
fair,  from  the  "  points  "  which  indicate 
their  suitability  for  breeding  purposes. 
So  for  my  offers  of  marriage  I  may  thank 
my  physical  conformation  !  This  enables 
us  to  give  a  true  definition  to  that  much 
abused  word  "  womanliness."  It  is  a 
quality  to  be  attained  by  gymnastic  exer- 
cises !  I  dare  not  use  words  to  express 
how  it  sickens  me  to  see  this  perpetual 
forcing  to  the  front  of  the  physical 
element  in  a  relation  which  per- 
haps but  for  it  might  be  the  beautiful 
thing  which  it  now  so  manifestly  is 
not.  In  the  great  bulk  of  this 
modern  literature  concerning  the  "  com- 
plete "  woman  the  sentiment,  when  re- 
duced to  its  lowest  terms,  places  the  su- 
preme object  of  a  woman's  married  ex- 
istence exactly  in  the  light  in  which  it 
figures  in  a  certain  class  of  patent  medi- 
cine advertisements.  Here,  again,  I 
suppose  I  need  not  mind  what  magazine 
writers  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are 
shrieking,  provided  Mr.  Right  One  re- 
spects my  feelings  on  the  subject;  but 
will  he?  So  far  as  I  can  discover,  even 
the  most  cultivated  and  broad-minded 
men  are  disposed  to  regard  as  a  matter 
of  course,  a  mere  passing  trifle,  what  it 
seems  to  me  that  every  pure-minded 
woman  must  shrink  from  with  a  feeling 
which  perhaps  it  can  never  enter  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive. 

I  suppose  it  is  unfortunate  for  my 
matrimonial  prospects  that  I  should  ever 
have  numbered  Mrs.  Cameron  among 
my  intimate  friends.  She  is  ten  or  fifteen 
years  older  than  I,  and  so  represents  an 
epoch,  as  she  does  a  section  of  country, 
in  which  it  was  quite  natural  that  her 
doting  father  and  brothers  should  dis- 


courage her  wish  to  go  to  college  with 
the  plea  that  they  could  not  bear  to  think 
of  her  undertaking  anything  so  hard  as 
a  teacher's  life.  1  wish  I  might  tell  the 
true  history  of  the  wedded  life  which, 
with  the  paternal  and  fraternal  blessing, 
she  has  substituted  for  that.  Since  I 
may  not,  I  wish  that  it  were  in  my  power 
to  picture  her  face  and  voice  as  she  has 
said  to  me : 

''  Hell?  Do  you  think  I  can  be  afraid 
of  it  after  the  hell  of  my  whole  married 
life?" 

If  her  husband  had  killed  her  once  for 
all  society  would  have  enthusiastically 
haled  him  to  the  gallows  or  the  dungeon. 
Because  the  death  to  which  she  has  stood 
so  near  many  times  would  have  been 
ascribed,  had  it  mercifully  come  to  her, 
to  the  surgeon's  knife,  the  man  who  has 
not  hesitated  to  bring  her  there  again 
and  again  goes  unhung — even  passes  for 
a  decent  member  of  society.  And  yet  I 
know,  even  if  she  had  not  told  me,  be- 
cause I  am  a  woman,  that  all  her  physical 
suffering  is  as  nothing  beside  the  un- 
speakable humiliation  which  she  has  en- 
dured through  twenty  years  of  enforced 
surrender  to  a  man  who  is  her  inferior 
save  in  the  one  all-important  quality  of 
brute  force. 

Of  course,  I  don't  imagine  that  all  men 
are  Mr.  Camerons,  and  yet  I  observe 
that  the  wives  of  many  better  men  do  not 
fare  very  differently.  There  is  Mrs.  Ab- 
bott. She  was  a  college  professor  before 
she  came  here  a  bride  four  years  ago,  and 
1  fancy  an  unusually  clever  woman,  but 
I  do  not  feel  very  well  acquainted  with 
her,  for  she  has  never  returned  any  but 
my  first  call.  I  cannot  blame  her  for  this, 
however,  since  she  is  even  now  receiving 
congratulations  upon  the  advent  of  her 
third  baby.  I  hope,  Fm  sure,  that  she 
considers  it  a  cause  for  congratulation, 
but  to  my  mind  it  is  strange  reasoning 
which  urges  that  such  a  woman  is  offer- 
ing her  best  possible  service  to  society 
and  her  country  thus  imprisoned  in  a 
nursery,  her  mental  activity  perpetually 
hampered  by  endless  domestic  burdens 
and  bodily  pain,  while  her  brilliant  and 
attractive  husband  (I  can't  help  liking 
him  myself)  is  lionized  in  every  literary 
and  social  circle.  If  it  is  the  false  ideal 
established  by  my  college  education 
which  makes  me  rebel  against  this  mak- 
ing of  woman  a  mere  reproductive  ani- 
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mal,  why  does  the  uneducated  non-so- 
ciety woman  fret  against  it  too?  Only 
the  other  day  I  read  a  newspaper's  brief 
notice  of  the  sending  of  a  poor  woman 
to  the  State  hospital  for  the  insane,  to 
which  was  appended  the  laconic  com- 
ment, "  She  is  about  forty-two  years 
old,  and  has  nine  children."  I  can  only 
conjecture  the  cause  of  her  insanity,  but 
there  was  no  uncertainty  in  the  case  of 
poor  Mrs.  Lane,  who  lived  across  the 
street  from  us.  Everybody  knew  why 
she  lost  her  reason,  and  her  husband 
knew  it,  too,  but  each  time  that  she  was 
sent  back  from  the  asylum  there  was  a 
new  baby,  until  she  had  the  good  fortune 
to  die  in  the  birth  of  one. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  accept  the  charge  of 
motherhood,  but  I  do  refuse — and  I  have 
no  words  to  express  the  loathing  with 
which  I  regard  the  idea — to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  means  of  swelling  the 
census  report.  Stripped  of  its  fine 
language,  that  is  what  all  this  prating  of 
the  beauty  of  large  families  amounts  to. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is,  or  ever 
has  been,  a  large  family  which  re- 
sulted from  anything  so  high-minded  as 
the  deliberate  desire  of  both  parents  to 
rear  good  citizens  for  the  State.  That 
some  members  of  such  families  do  turn 
out  valuable  citizens  proves  nothing 
more  in  their  favor  than  the  occasional 
fact  that  some  woman,  like  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  may  have  the  mental  and 
physical  strength  to  achieve  something 
in  spite  of  her  numerous  children.  So 
far  as  my  circle  of  acquaintance  goes, 
there  is  precious  little  foundation  in  fact 
for  the  repeated  assertion  that  the  rear- 
ing of  children  develops  the  noblest  qual- 
ities in  woman.  The  notion,  I  suppose, 
is  the  result  of  the  eternal  fallacy  of  as- 


suming a  necessary  relation  between 
mere  suffering  and  self-sacrifice.  Were 
the  two  identical,  it  might  increase  our 
chances  of  heaven  to  get  ourselves 
smashed  up  in  a  railway  accident  or 
trampled  in  a  theater  fire ;  but  as  being 
parboiled  or  maimed  has  not  proved 
noticeably  a  means  of  grace  to  the  victim 
after  his  dismissal  from  the  hospital,  so 
I  have  failed  to  discover  in  the  pangs  of 
maternity  anything  tending  to  the  re- 
generation of  the  mother  of  ten  children. 
If  I  may  have  children  decently — which 
is  to  say,  if  /  may  have  the  right  to  de- 
cide when  and  in  what  numbers  they  may 
come — I  may  perhaps  as  a  married  wom- 
an feel  that  they  more  than  repay  the 
suffering  attendant  upon  motherhood, 
since  under  those  conditions  that  suffer- 
ing will  not  be  sharpened  by  loss  of  my 
self-respect.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  should  still  feel  as  I  am  inclined  to 
now,  that  I  am  one  of  that  class  of 
women  who  can  do  more  for  the  world, 
and  have  their  own  lives  more  complete, 
by  following  a  career  which  does  not  ad- 
mit of  the  restrictions  of  motherhood,  I 
shall  expect  the  Right  Man  to  acquiesce 
in  my  views,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
criticism  of  a  clamorous  public.  And  he 
will,  if  he  be,  indeed,  "  right."  But  I 
do  not  count  much  upon  finding  him,  be- 
cause I  seem  to  have  looked  over  the 
assortment  pretty  thoroughly  already. 

And  so,  until  society  can  furnish  a 
supply  of  marriageable  men  in  whom  a 
cultivated  intellect  is  combined  with  a 
meek  and  lowly  spirit,  I  suppose  that  I 
am  likely  to  go  on  my  celibate  way  re- 
joicing, while,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  Opposition  will  have  to  continue  to 
find  relief  in  tears  over  the  destruction 
of  the  American  home. 


When   You   Meet  the   President 

BY  DAY  ALLEN  WILLEY 

[Mr.  Willey  Is  a  contributor  to  a  number  of  the  principal  American  and  English 
magazines  of  articles  on  Industrial,  financial,  political  and  miscellaneous  topics.  He  Is 
a  frequent  visitor  to  the  capital  In  obtaining  data  for  his  efforts,  and  has  been  In  a 
position  to  observe  closely  the  personality  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  dally  routine  of  his 
official  life.  The  description  is  merely  Intended  to  show  just  how  the  President  appears 
to  the  visitor  who  may  have  occasion  to  cail  upon  him. — Editor.] 

THERE    are    two    entrances    to    the  visitor  forgets  personality  in  the  theme 

President's    room,   as   the   White  on  which  he  is  talking,  and  after  it  is 

House  attaches  term  it.    Members  all  over  he  may  be  surprised  at  how  much 

of  Congress,  a  few  other  officials  and  in-  he  has  said,  considering  the  time  in  which 

timate  friends  may  pass  through  the  pri-  he  said  it.     Such  is  one  impression ;  but 

vate  entrance,  their  cards  being  handed  while  talking  the  camera  of  his  mind  is 

in  by  the  President's  doorkeeper.     The  busy  taking  photographs — and  some  of 

other  way  to  reach  him  is  through  the  them  are  so  different  from  the  kind  we 

Secretary's   office,   but   only   those   who  see  in  the  shop  windows,  the  newspapers 

have  an  errand  worth  the  while  get  be-  and  magazines.     Perhaps  you  have  en- 

yond   this  apartment.     The  number  of  tered  the  room  expecting  to  see  a  human 

people  whose  names  are  given  the  Secre-  illustration  of  perpetual  motion — running 

tary  weekly,  but  who  do  not  see  his  su-  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  pacing  the 

perior,  runs  into  the  hundreds,  for  the  floor  with  hands  in  pockets,  shifting  from 

term   "  Secretary  "   in   Mr.   Loeb's   case  side  to  side  in  his  chair,  fingering  the 

means  timekeeper,  and  the  hours  he  saves  ink  bottle  or  drumming  with  his  pencil, 

daily   are   indeed   golden,   so  many  are  The  paragraphers  and  cartoonists  may 

they.  have  led  you  to  believe  that  the  President 

But  perhaps  you  are  among  the  fa-  tries  to  do  all  at  once,  judging  by  some 

vored.     Preceded  by  the  Secretary,  you  of  the  accounts  of  his  activity, 

walk  into  the  big,  square  room,  in  which  Not  a  bit  of  it. 

a  man  is  sitting  behind  a  flat-top  desk,  His    nerves    are    so    steady    that    he 

which  looks  as  if  it  might  be  mahogany,  doesn't  even  twirl  his  fingers,  and  if  you 

You  have  no  time  to  decide,  for  as  the  note  closely  you  will  see  that  not  a  mus- 

name  is  pronounced  the  man  rises  with  cle  of  his  features  twitches.    It  is  just  the 

outstretched     hand     which     grips,     not  activity  of  which  so  much  has  been  said 

grasps,  yours.  It  is  the  sort  of  handshake  — the  wielding  of  the  ax,  the  swinging  of 

that  makes  you  feel  the  owner  meant  it  the  clubs,  the  bouts  with  the  single  stick, 

by  its  heartiness.     Then  he  resumes  his  the  mile  after  mile  of  trudging  through 

seat,  turns  so  he  can  look  you  squarely  the  woods  or  on  the  back  of  the  sure- 

in  the  face,  and  is  ready  to  hear  what  you  footed   "  Blestein,"  have   given    him    a 

have  to  say.  steadiness   of  nerve   that   many   a  man 

If  you  are   puzzled  how  to   begin —  would  covet  more  than  his  fortune — the 

perhaps   are   a   trifle   nervous — he   may  nerve  that  comes  from  good  digestion, 

surprise  you  by  putting  a  question  or  two  sound   sleep   and   plenty   of   red   blood, 

which  strikes  right  at  the  point  of  what  Resting  himself  comfortably  against  the 

you  ought  to  tell,  for  the  Secretary  has  back   of   his   chair,   with   hands   quietly 

given  him  a  hint  in  advance  as  to  why  folded  or  one  stretched  carelessly  on  the 

you  have  come,  and  perhaps  an  idea  of  desk,  his  attitude  is  anything  but  rest- 

the  actual  importance  of  your  visit.  Thus  less.    When  he  joins  in  the  conversation 

prompted  you  begin  to  talk.     So  long  as  the  words  are  uttered  slowly,  distinctly, 

the  conversation  is  confined  to  the  sub-  unless  the  theme  especially  interests  him. 

ject  in  hand  the  President  may  say  noth-  Then  he  may  put  an  emphasis  to  them 

ing,  but  if  it  slips  away  he  may  ask  a  which  tells  you  more  plainly  than  the 

question  which  brings  you  back  into  the  language  that  he  means  what  he  says, 

right  track  again,  and,  unconsciously,  the  If  it  is  worth  while  he  takes  a  heart  in- 
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terest  in  the  talk.     If  an  idea  especially  think  the  desk  was  merely  ornamental, 

pleases  him,  perhaps  the  visitor  will  hear  In  fact,  the  office  contains  no  indication 

something    like    this,    "  1    think    that    is  of  business,  and  its  only  regular  occupant 

admirable,"   or   '*  That   is   certainly   en-  is  the  man  in  the  chair.     The  head  of 

couraging,"  with  the  special  emphasis  on  seventy   million   people  has   not  even   a 

the  words  italicized.     But  he  is  not  a  stenographer  in  attendance ;  but,  as  al- 

flatterer.     If  he  does  not  agree  with  you  ready  stated,  the  interview  may  be  in- 

he  tells  you  so  pointedly.    If  he  does  not  terrupted.     There  is  a  paper  which  must 

care  to  hear  more  of  a  subject,  he  gives  have  his  personal  signature  at  once.     It 

the  thread  of  the  conversation  a  sudden  may  save  a  life,  it  may  end  a  life,  but  the 

twist,  and  you  understand.  signature  is  placed  there  firmly  without 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  your  hesitation,  for  the  signer  knows  the  con- 
camera  will  not  reproduce,  no  matter  tents  of  every  document  which  his  pen 
how  sharp  its  lens  may  be  focussed —  touches,  and  its  strokes  are  not  made 
the  tone  of  his  voice  in  ordinary  con-  thoughtlessly.  But  you  can  talk  to  him 
versation.  Probably  its  effect  is  hight-  while  he  dips  his  pen  in  the  ink.  If  you 
ened  by  his  manner — that  of  one  so  ac-  stop,  he  tells  you  to  go  on ;  and  there  is 
customed  to  being  a  gentleman  that  this  an  interesting  fact  about  the  signature, 
trait  is  displayed  unconsciously.  As  you  Look  at  it  through  a  microscope  and  you 
glance  at  the  features  browned,  not  could  not  detect  any  difference  in  the 
bronzed,  by  exposure,  and  the  sturdy,  shape  of  the  letters  from  the  way  he 
almost  massive  physique^  the  softly  formed  them  when  merely  Assistant 
modulated  tones  surprise  you.  It  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  lines  do  not 
sort  of  a  voice  to  attract  a  woman — such  follow  the  artistic  curves  of  the  Spen- 
as  one  might  expect  to  hear  in  the  draw-  cerian  system,  and  the  writer  does  not 
ing  room,  but  hardly  in  a  public  office,  hesitate  to  use  plenty  of  ink,  but  the 
There  is  no  inflection  of  authority,  no  handwriting  expert  says  the  signature 
brisqueness  in  it  which  one  accustomed  indicates  character.  Apparently  it  is 
to  talking  to  prominent  men  so  often  written  slowly,  but  its  appearance  is  de- 
notes. Yet  it  is  not  the  suave  tone  of  the  ceptive,  for  the  President  is  a  rapid  pen- 
politician,  nor  is  it  effeminate.     Possibly  man. 

the  President  believes  that  the  etiquet  Another  impression  is  made  upon  you, 
which  should  be  observed  in  the  society  but  this  may  not  be  recalled  until  with 
of  ladies  should  be  followed  in  his  rela-  another  handshake  and  bow  the  man  be- 
tions  with  his  visitors  and  official  family,  hind  the  desk  ends  the  interview  and 
Probably  no  one  has  ever  heard  him  turns  to  greet  the  next  caller.  Perhaps 
order  any  one,  even  a  messenger,  in  the  you  have  read  of  the  audiences  at  Wind- 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  His  orders  sor  or  Buckingham,  or  in  the  Elysee, 
are  in  the  form  of  requests.  The  inter-  where  the  head  of  another  republic  re- 
view may  be  interrupted  while  he  sum-  ceives  his  visitors  with  the  pomp  of  a 
mons  the  Secretary :  "  Mr.  Loeb,  I  shall  monarch.  Here  you  have  merely  walked 
be  obliged  to  have  you  attend  to  this,"  into  a  building,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
or,  "  Mr.  Loeb,  I  must  get  you  to  do  is  a  couple  of  doorkeepers,  no  rows  of 
that,"  is  the  way  he  puts  it.  Is  it  any  liveried  footmen,  no  files  of  soldiers,  no 
wonder  that  the  Secretary's  nerves  are  sign  of  a  guard,  save  the  solitary  police 
constantly  strained  for  fear  something  officer  pacing  his  post.  You  follow  your 
may  happen  that  may  cause  the  President  card  from  the  anteroom  into  the  Secre- 
a  little  discomfort — just  a  little  slip  in  tary's  office.  You  follow  the  Secretary 
the  movement  of  the  White  House  busi-  into  the  President's  room.  You  talk  to 
iness  mechanism  ?  the  President  as  you  would  to  any  private 

If  you  have  had  time  to  glance  at  the  citizen.  He  talks  to  you  as  man  to  man-, 
desk  you  may  see  that  it  is  bare  of  even  with  this  difference — he  may  treat  you 
a  card — no  piles  of  letters,  no  litter  of  with  more  courtesy  and  cordiality  than 
documents,  no  packages  done  up  in  red  some  you  have  met  in  private  life, 
tape.  Needless  to  say  the  polished  top  As  you  go  away  thinking  it  over,  some- 
does  not  reflect  a  speck  of  dust.  Any  one  how  it  makes  you  glad  you  are  an 
who  never  heard  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  might  American. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Hawthorne:   Looking  Before  and  After 


N 


BY  PAUL  ELMER  xVlORE 

[On  the  Fourth  of  July,  at  Salem,  Mass,  at  Bowdoln  College  and  elsewhere  In  New 
England,  will  be  celebrated  the  centenary  i^f  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  birth.  We  accord- 
ingly print  this  weelc  the  following  article  from  Mr,  More,  till  recently  the  Literary 
Editor  of  The  Independent,  and  now  the  Literary  Editor  of  the  New  Yorli  Evening 
Post. — Editor.] 

ATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE  was    grated  across  the  Atlantic  under  the  pres- 
born  just  one  hundred  years  ago,    sure  of  the  Laudian  persecutions.     I  say 


and,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  the 
one  artist  who  worked  in  materials  thor- 
oughly American  and  who  is  worthy  to 
take  a  place  among  the  great  craftsmen 


half-civilization,  for  the  beginnings  of 
New  England  took  place  when  the 
mother  country  was  split,  as  no  people 
in  the  world  ever  before  was  divided,  not 


of  the  world  celebrates  his  nativity  on  the  by  sectional  but  by  moral  differences  into 
birthday  of  the  na- 
tion. By  something 
more  than  a  mere 
coincidence  he  lived 
and  wrote  at  the  only 
period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country 
which  could  have  fos- 
tered worthily  his  pe- 
c  u  11  a  r  genius ;  he 
came  just  when  the 
moral  ideas  of  New 
England  were  passing 
from  the  conscience 
to  the  imagination 
and  just  before 
the  slow,  withering 
process  of  decay  set 
in.  As  I  read  his  novels 
and  tales  to-day, 
with  the  thought  of 
this  centenary  in  my 
mind,  the  inevitable 
comparison    arises 


NATHANIEL    HAWTHORNE 
Courtesy  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston 


two  hostile  parties ; 
nor  do  we  always 
remember  how  largely 
the  brilliant  flower- 
ing and  quick  decay 
of  New  England  de- 
pend on  this  incom- 
pleteness of  her  ori- 
gins. Especially  i  s 
this  true  in  literature. 
Read  through  the 
critical  essays  that 
were  written  in  the 
E  1  i  z  a  b  e  t  han  and 
Jacobean  ages  and 
you  will  be  struck  by 
the  fact  that  the  most 
serious  debate  was 
whether  poetry  had 
any  right  to  exist  at 
all.  That  discussion, 
of  course,  is  as  old 
as  Plato  and  was  taken 
up     by    the     Italians 


with  what  preceded  and  what  exists  now ;    of  the  Renaissance  as  part  of  their  clas- 


he  stands  as  a  connecting  link  between 
old  Cotton  Mather  and — magna  cum  par- 
vis — Mary  Wilkins  Freeman,  and  only  by 
looking  thus  before  and  after  can  one  get 
a  clear  idea  of  his  work. 

It  seldom  happens,  in  fact,  that  the  his- 
tory of  a  country  shows  so  logical  a  de- 
velopment as  that  represented  by  these 
three  names.  To  look  backward,  almost 
all  of  Hawthorne  may  be  found  in  germ 
in  the  group  of  ecclesiastical  writers 
among  whom  Cotton  Mather  rises  pre- 
eminent, and  he  in  turn  is  but  a  spokes- 
man of  that  half-civilization  which  mi- 


sical  inheritance.  But  in  England  the 
question  was  not  academic,  but  vital ;  it 
came  to  the  actual  test  of  battle.  As  early 
as  1579,  in  the  very  first  bloom  of  that 
"  perpetual  spring  of  ever-growing  in- 
vention," Stephen  Gosson  dedicated  to 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  his  "  School  of  Abuse," 
which  he  aptly  describes  as  "  an  invective 
against  poets,  pipers,  players,  jesters  and 
such-like  caterpillars  of  a  Common- 
wealth." ''  The  fathers  of  lies,  pipes  of 
vanity,  and  schools  of  abuse,"  to  use  an- 
other of  the  crabbed  Gosson's  phrases,  re- 
mained snugly  in  the    mother    country, 
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along  with  those  who  thought  it  possible 
to  worship  God  with  the  homage  of  the 
imagination,  who  made  of  religion,  in 
fact,  a  fine  sense  of  decorum  in  the  order- 
ing of  creation.  The  wonder  might  seem 
to  be  that  any  literature  at  all  ever  sprang 
from  the  half-civilization  that  came  to 
New  England,  or  that  any  sense  of  art 
found  root  among  a  people  who  con- 
temned the  imagination  as  evil  and  re- 
stricted the  outpouring  of  emotion  to  the 
needs  of  a  fervid  but  barren  worship. 
The  root  was  indeed  long  in  coming  to 
flower,  yet  there  are  passages  in  the 
"  Magnalia  "  of  Cotton  Mather  both  ex- 
quisite in  themselves  and  indispensable 
for  a  right  understanding  of  what  was 
to  follow.  There  is,  for  example,  that 
famous  account  of  the  death  of  John  Cot- 
ton, worth  of  repeated  quotation : 

"After  this  in  that  study,  which  had  been 
perfumed  with  many  such  days  before,  he  now 
spent  a  day  in  secret  humiliations  and  suppli- 
cations, before  the  Lord ;  seeking  the  special 
assistances  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  great 
work  of  dying,  that  was  now  before  him. 
What  glorious  transactions  might  one  have 
heard  passing  between  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  an  excellent  servant  of  his,  now  coming 
unto  him,  if  he  could  have  had  an  hearing 
place  behind  the  hangings  of  the  chamber,  in 
such  a  day !  But  having  finished  the  duties 
of  the  day,  he  took  his  leave  of  his  beloved 
study,  saying  to  his  consort,  /  shall  go  into  that 
room  no  more!  " 

That  is  the  positive  side  of  the  ideal, 
and  it  is  a  dull  heart  to-day  that  can  read 
this  story  of  rapt  holiness  without  a  thrill 
of  wonder  and  admiration.  But  the  nega- 
tive side  is  close  at  hand.  The  same  an- 
nalist records  of  another  of  his  family, 
Nathaniel  Mather,  a  Httle  incident  that 
shows  how  inveterate  was  the  sup- 
pression of  the  easy  enjoyments  and  emo- 
tions of  life.  The  quotation  is  from 
Nathaniel's  diary: 

"  When  very  young  I  went  astray  from  God, 
and  my  mind  was  altogether  taken  with  vani- 
ties and  follies ;  such  as  the  remembrance  of 
them  doth  greatly  abase  my  soul  within  me. 
Of  the  manifold  sins  which  then  I  was  guilty 
of,  none  so  sticks  upon  me,  as  that  being  very 
young,  I  was  whittling  on  the  Sabbath-day; 
and  for  fear  of  being  seen,  I  did  it  behind  the 
door.  A  great  reproach  of  God !  a  specimen 
of  that  atheism  that  I  brought  into  the  world 
with  me ! " 

One  may  be  inclined  to  smile,  perhaps, 
gt  this  early  intrusion  into  sacred  litera- 


ture of  the  Yankee's  proverbial  trick  of 
whittling,  but  he  will  be  more  apt  to  mar- 
vel at  the  austerity  of  a  discipline  which 
could  associate  this  childish  escapade 
with  life-long  remorse  and  horror.  No 
wonder  that  melancholy  hovered  over 
that  chosen  land.  To  quote  from  the 
''  Magnalia  "  once  again  : 

"  There  are  many  men,  who  in  the  very  con- 
stitution of  their  bodies,  do  afford  a  bed, 
wherein  busy  and  bloody  devils,  have  a  sort  of 
lodging  provided  for  them.  .  .  .  'Tis  well 
if  self-murder  be  not  the  sad  end,  into  which 
these  hurried  people  are  thus  precipitated. 
New  England,  a  country  where  splenetic 
maladies  are  prevailing  and  pernicious,  perhaps 
above  any  other,  hath  afforded  numberless  in- 
stances, of  even  pious  people,  who  have  con- 
tracted those  melancholy  indispositions,  which 
have  unhinged  them  from  all  service  or  com- 
fort; yea  not  a  few  persons  have  been  hurried 
thereby  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  themselves 
at  the  last.  These  are  among  the  unsearchable 
judgments  of  God !  " 

It  is  not  fanciful,  I  think,  to  find  in 
these  three  passages  from  the  greatest  of 
the  early  New  England  divines  the  ideas 
that  were  in  due  time  to  blossom  into  a 
true  and  peculiar  literature.  That  isolation 
from  the  world  and  absorption  in  an  ideal 
that  signalized  the  death  of  John  Cotton 
was  to  leave  an  echo  in  many  lives  that 
were  to  follow.  The  inability  to  sur- 
render to  the  common  expansive  emo- 
tions of  human  nature  and  the  dark 
brooding  on  damnation  did  not  utterly 
die  out  when  the  real  cause  ceased  to  act. 
They  changed,  but  did  not  pass  away. 
When,  with  the  coming  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  fierce  democracy  of  those 
Northern  States  asserted  itself  against 
priestly  control  and  at  the  same  time 
shook  off  the  bondage  of  orthodoxy,  it 
only  moved  the  burden  from  one  shoulder 
to  the  other,  and  the  tyranny  of  con- 
science became  as  exacting  as  the  author- 
ity of  the  Church  had  been.  But  this 
shifting  of  the  center  of  authority  from 
without  to  within  was  at  least  fruitful  in 
one  important  respect:  it  made  possible 
that  other  change  from  the  conscience  to 
the  imagination  which  created  the  only 
serious  literature  which  this  country  has 
yet  produced.  In  that  shift  from  the  con- 
science to  the  imagination  lies  the  very 
source  of  Hawthorne's  art.  The  awful 
reality  of  the  old  faith  still  reverberates  in 
his  stories  of  New  England  life  and  gives 
them  their  depth  of  consciousness;  the 
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dissolving  of  that  straitening  reality  into 
the  forms  of  a  subtle  symbolism  lifts  them 
from  the  sphere  of  provincial  importance 
to  the  claims  of  universal  art. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  difficult  to  follow  the 
religion  of  the  seventeenth  into  the  art 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  an  earlier 
essay  on  **  The  Solitude  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  "  I  pointed  out — what  must 
be  plain  to  every  reader  of  that  author — 
the  central  significance  of  his  "  Ethan 
Brand  "  in  the  circle  of  his  works.  So 
manifestly  do  the  doctrines  of  Cotton 
Mather  stalk  through  that  tale  under  the 
transparent  masque  of  fiction  that  it 
might  almost  seem  as  if  Hawthorne  had 
taken  the  passages  just  quoted  from  the 
"  Magnalia  "  as  a  text  for  his  fancy.  For 
the  first  quotation,  in  place  of  the  rigid 
theologian  ''  perfuming "  the  bleak  at- 
mosphere of  his  study  with  meditations 
on  the  great  work  of  dying  orthodoxly, 
we  have  Ethan  Brand,  the  lime-burner, 
dwelling  in  the  fragrant  solitude  of  the 
mountains,  watching  his  kiln  through  the 
long  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  the  stars, 
perplexing  his  mind  with  no  problem  of 
predestination  and  free-will,  but  with  the 
meaning  of  life  itself,  with  its  tangle  of 
motives  and  restraining  intelligence.  For 
the  second  quotation,  in  place  of  a  nar- 


row remorse  over  one  act  of  rebellious 
surrender  to  impulse  against  the  arbi- 
trary dictates  of  religion,  we  have  a 
strange  reversal  of  Puritan  faith  through 
the  lens  of  the  imagination.  Ethan 
Brand  returns  to  his  long-abandoned 
lime-kiln  after  wandering  over  the  world, 
bringing  with  him  the  sense  that  he  has 
sought  and  found  at  last  in  his  own  heart 
the  Unpardonable  Sin,  the  sin  of  banish- 
ing from  the  breast  all  those  natural, 
spontaneous  emotions  in  the  pursuit  of  an 
idea.  He  bears  the  mark,  not  of  an  arti- 
ficial atheism,  like  that  which  abased  the 
soul  of  the  young  divine,  but  of  that 
ananthropism  (if  I  may  use  the  word) 
which  was  the  real  sin  of  New  England, 
symbolized  by  the  strange  nature  of  his 
successful  search.  '*  He  had  lost  his  hold 
of  the  magnetic  chain  of  humanity.  He 
was  no  longer  a  brother-man,  opening  the 
chambers  or  the  dungeons  of  our  com- 
mon nature  by  the  key  of  holy  sympathy, 
which  gave  him  a  right  to  share  in  all 
its  secrets ;  he  was  now  a  cold  observer, 
looking  on  mankind  as  the  subject  of  his 
experiment."  There  lies  not  the  tragedy 
of  Ethan  Brand  alone,  but  of  the  later 
New  England.  The  dogmas  of  faith  had 
passed  away  and  left  this  loneliness  of  a 
meaningless  idealism;  the  religion  which 


Birthplace  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Union  Street,  Salem. — The  room  in   which  Hawthorne  was  born 

is  that  above  the  one  at  the  left  of  the  front  door 
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had  strangled  the  kindly  emotions  of  the  Mather  were  provincial ;  they  have  passed 

day  has  succumbed,  and  the  contempt  of  from  the  imagination  to  the  nerves, 

the  human  heart  has  given  place  to  this  Already  in  Hawthorne  we  find  the  be- 

intolerable  loneliness.  ginnings  of  this  strangely  repressed  life. 

And  last  of  all  there  is  the  "  splenetic  Hepzibah  Pyncheon,  struggling  in  an 
malady,"  the  melancholy  that  pursues  this  agony  of  shame  and  impotence  to  submit 
thwarting  of  nature  and  drives  the  wan-  to  the  rude  contact  of  the  world,  is  the 
derer  to  lay  violent  hands  on  himself,  true  parent  of  all  those  stiffened,  lonely 
The  burning  of  Ethan  Brand  in  the  lime-  women  that  haunt  the  scenes  of  Mrs. 
kiln,  within  the  circle  of  whose  crimson  Freeman's  little  stage.  Only  there  is  this 
light  he  had  pondered  the  Unpardonable  signal  difference :  Poor,  blighted  Hepzi- 
Sin,  is  not,  in  the  sense  of  Cotton  Mather,  bah  is  part  of  a  great  drama  of  the  con- 
one  of  the  unsearchable  judgments  of  science  which  in  its  brooding  over  the 
God,  but  an  easily  conceived  device  of  curse  of  ancestral  sin  can  only  be  com- 
literary  art.                                                      ,  pared  with  the  Ate    of    the  ^schylean 

This  is  the  second  act  of  the  New  Eng-  theater.  All  the  characters  that  move 
land  drama,  and  the  third  proceeds  from  within  the  shadow  of  that  "  House  of  the 
it  as  naturally  as  the  second  proceeded  Seven  Gables  "  are  involved  in  one  tragic 
from  the  first.  From  the  religious  in-  idea  assimilated  by  the  author's  imagi- 
tolerance  of  Cotton  Mather  to  the  imagi-  nation  from  the  religious  inheritance  of 
native  isolation  of  Hawthorne  and  from  the  society  about  him — the  idea  that 
that  to  the  nervous  impotence  of  Mrs.  wrong-doing  works  out  its  penalty  in  the 
Freeman's  men  and  women  is  a  regular  separation  of  the  doer  from  the  common 
progress.  The  great  preacher  sought  to  heart  of  humanity.  But  in  Mrs.  Free- 
suppress  all  wordly  emotions;  the  artist  man's  tales  this  moral  has  utterly  van- 
made  of  the  solitude  which  follows  this  ished;  they  have  no  significance  beyond 
suppression  one  of  the  tragic  symbols  of  the  pathos  of  the  lonely  desolation  de- 
human  destiny ;  the  living  novelist  por-  picted.  Her  first  book,  "  A  Humble 
trays  a  people  in  whom  some  native  Romance,"  is  made  up  of  these  frustrate 
spring  of  action  has  been  dried  up,  and  lives,  which  are  withheld  by  some  inex- 
who  suffer  in  a  dumb,  unreasoning  in-  pHcable  paralysis  of  the  heart  from  ac- 
ability  to  express  any  outreaching  feel-  cepting  the  common  joys  of  humanity, 
ings  of  the  heart  or  to  surrender  to  any  and  her  latest  book,  "  The  Givers,"  ap- 
common  impulse  of  the  body.  It  is  true,  peals  to  our  sympathy  by  the  same 
of  course,  that  Mrs.  Freeman  describes  shadow  of  a  foregone  tragedy, 
only  a  single  phase  of  New  England  Very  characteristic  in  the  first  book  is 
character,  just  as  Hawthorne  did  before  the  story  of  the  "  Two  Old  Lovers." 
her ;  but  the  very  genealogy  of  her  genius  There  was  nothing  to  keep  them  apart, 
shows  that  she  has  laid  hold  of  the  essen-  none  of  the  well-used  obstacles  of  ro- 
tial  trait  of  that  character,  and,  indeed,  it  mance  in  the  shape  of  poverty  or  tyran- 
needs  but  little  acquaintance  with  the  nous  parents  or  religious  differences  or 
stagnant  towns  of  coast  and  mountains  an  existing  alliance— nothing  save  the 
to  have  met  more  than  one  of  the  people  ingrown  inability  of  the  man  to  yield  to 
of  her  books  actually  in  the  flesh.  Her  the  simple  call  of  his  own  bosom.  For 
stories  are  not  tragic  in  the  ordinary  many  years  he  visits  the  girl  and,  as  time 
sense  of  the  word ;  they  have  no  universal  passes,  the  aged  woman,  as  an  accepted 
meaning  and  contain  no  problem  of  the  but  curiously  undemonstrative  lover, 
struggle  between  human  desires  and  the  There  is,  to  me  at  least,  a  pathos  close  to 
human  will,  or  between  the  will  and  the  tears  in  the  watchfulness  of  the  waiting 
burden  of  circumstances.  They  are,  as  it  woman  over  her  diffident  wooer, 
were,  the  echo  of  a  tragedy  long  ago  en- 
acted ;  they  touch  the  heart  with  the  faint  "  ^^^  ^aw  him  growing  an  old  man,  and 
pathos  of  flowers  pressed  and  withered  ?^  ^5*"^^^'  uncared-for  life  that  he  led  filled 
in  a  book,  which,  found  by  chance,  I''  ^\\^  T-f  lender  pity  and  sorrow  for 
,  ,1  11  ^«  r  .t'  I  him.  She  did  not  confine  her  kind  offices  to 
awaken  the  vague  recollection  of  outlived  ^he  Saturday  baking.  Every  week  his  little 
emotions.  ihey  are  very  beautiful  in  house  was  tidied  and  set  to  rights,  and  his 
their  own  way,  but  they  are  thoroughly  mending  looked  after.  Once,  on  a  Sunday 
provincial,  just  as  the  treatises  of  Cotton  night,  when  she  spied  a  rip  in  his  coat,  that 
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had  grown  long  from  the  want  of  womanly 
fingers  constantly  at  hand,  she  had  a  good  cry 
after  he  had  left  and  she  had  gone  to  her  room. 
There  was  something  more  pitiful  to  her, 
something  that  touched  her  heart  more  deeply, 
in  that  rip  in  her  lover's  Sunday  coat  than  in 
all  her  long  years  of  waiting.  As  the  years 
went  on,  it  was  sometimes  with  a  sad  heart 
that  Maria  stood  and  watched  the  poor  lonely 
old  figure  moving  slower  than  ever  down  the 
street  to  his  lonely  home;  but  the  heart  was 
sad  for  him  always,  and  never  for  herself." 

Only  in  the  end,  when  he  lies  dying  in 
his  solitary  house  and  she  is  summoned 
to  his  bedside,  does  the  approach  of  the 
^reat  silence  of  death  unlock  the  dumb- 
ness of  his  breast. 

"  He  looked  up  at  her  with  a  strange  won- 
der in  his  glazing  eyes.  '  Maria  ' — a  thin  husky 
voice,  that  was  more  like  a  wind  through  dry 
cornstalks,  said — '  Maria,  I'm — dyin',  an' — 1 
allers  meant  to — have  asked  you — ^to — marry 
me.'  " 

Is  it  fanciful  to  say  that  this  story  has 
the  shadowy  pathos  of  emotions  long  ago 
fought  against  and  overcome  ?  The  trag- 
edy of  New  England  came  when  Haw- 
thorne wrought  the  self-denial  of  the 
ancient  religion  into  a  symbol  of  man's 
universal  isolation,  when  out  of  the  de- 
liberate contemning  of  common  affections 
he  created  the  search  for  the  Unpardon- 
able Sin.  In  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Freeman 
we  hear  only  an  echo,  we  revive  a  fading 
memory,  of  that  somber  tragedy.  "  Ethan 
Brand  "  was  a  problem  of  the  will,  a 
question  of  morahty;  the  tale  of  the 
"  Two  Old  Lovers  "  is  a  sad  picture  of 
palsied  nerves. 

The  latest  volume  of  Mrs.  Freeman's 
sketches  treats  the  same  theme,  with  this 
difference,  however,  that  here  it  is  the 
wom.an  who  abandons  her  lover  for  many 
years,  returning  to  him  only  when  both 
are  grown  old  and  past  the  age  of  spon- 
taneous pleasures.  There  is  perhaps  some 
softening  of  tone,  a  kindlier  feeling  that 
into  this  strange  desolation  of  the  heart 
some  consolation  of  the  spirit  may  de- 
scend with  chastened  joy.  Hardly  in  the 
earlier  books,  I  think,  will  one  find  any 
picture  of  the  possible  mellowing  effect 
of  solitude  comparable  to  this  description 
of  the  waiting  lover : 

"He  was  a  happy  man,  In  spite  of  the  un- 
fulfilled natural  depths  of  his  life.  His  great 
sweetness  of  nature  had  made  even  of  the 
legitimate  hunger  of  humanity  a  blessing  for 


ihe  promoting  of  spiritual  growth.  It  had 
fostered  within  him  that  grand  acquiescence 
which  is  the  essence  of  perfect  freedom." 

But  beautiful  as  this  grand  acqui- 
escence may  be,  it  is  not  in  that  direction 
lies  the  real  freedom  of  New  England 
life  or  literature.  Rather  shall  the  deliv- 
erance come  in  the  way  hinted  at  in  that 
other  phrase,  the  hunger  of  humanity. 
The  whole  progress  from  Cotton  Mather 
to  Mrs.  Freeman  was  determined  by  the 
original  attempt  to  stamp  out  that  legiti- 
mate hunger  for  the  sake  of  an  all- 
absorbing  ideal  of  the  spirit.  And  now, 
when  the  spirit,  having  succeeded  in  the 
long  warfare,  has  itself  starved  away  and 
left  the  barrenness  of  a  dreary  stagnation, 
the  natural  reversal  may  well  be  looked 
for,  and  we  may  expect  the  hunger  of 
humanity  to  grow  up  out  of  the  waste, 
unchecked  by  spiritual  aims.  Already  in 
the  New  England  of  Hawthorne,  in  the 
exaggerated  sentimentalism  of  the  aboli- 
tionists and  a  thousand  other  reforming 
sects,  this  movement  had  begun.  Haw- 
thorne himself,  despite  his  humorous  in- 
sight and  his  aloofness  from  the  currents 
of  life  about  him,  did  not  wholly  escape 
this  influence.  Through  the  dark  pages 
of  ''  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  " 
moves  the  cheerful  figure  of  young  Hol- 
grave,  the  daguerreotypist.  To  him,  says 
Hawthorne,  thinking  no  doubt  of  the 
burden  that  weighed  on  his  own  imagi- 
nation, it  seemed  "  that  in  this  age,  more 
than  ever  before,  the  moss-grown  and 
rotten  Past  is  to  be  torn  down,  and  life- 
less institutions  to  be  thrust  out  of  the 
way,  and  their  dead  corpses  buried,  and 
everything  to  begin  anew."  There  is  a 
world  of  significance  in  the  analysis 
which  follows  of  Holgrave's  restless  and 
ardent  nature,  of  his  generous  impulses, 
that  might  solidify  him  into  the  champion 
of  some  practicable  cause.  He  is  the  type 
of  a  whole  race  of  men  who  were  to  take 
revenge  on  the  despotism  of  the  spirit 
by  casting  it  out  altogether  for  the  ideal- 
ized demands  of  the  hunger  of  humanity. 

But  what  was  foreshadowed  in  Haw- 
thorne becomes  the  one  dominant  human 
note  of  Mrs.  Freeman's  stories,  heard 
through  the  desert  silence  that  otherwise 
encompasses  her  characters.  This  vision 
of  a  growing  humanitarianism  that  shall 
awaken  new  motives  for  healthy,  active 
life  and  feed  the  hunger  of  the  heart   is 
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the  real   theme  of  the  strongest  of  her  Edwards,  poor  young  shoemaker,  going  home 

long  novels,  ''  Jerome."    There  is  a  scene  with  his  sack  of  meal  over  his  shoulder.    Like 

in  that  book  where  the  hero,  beaten  and  ^  ^'^^'  ^^ich  in  the  spring  views  every  little 

marred  by  hard  circumstances,  suddenly  'V^,^  and  twig  as  toward  his  nest  and  purpose 

gives  vent  in  his  awkward,  unschooled  °^  ^°^''  ^^"^^  would  henceforth  regard  all 

^  ^       4-1        1   4-     u  ^   -^  powers  and  instrumentalities  that  came  in  his 

manner    to    the    late-born    recalcitrance  ,„„„  ^„i„  •     .v,^-    u^^,:„„  u-  4.      j 

,     -      -  ,  .  .  way  only  in  their  bearing  upon  his  great  end 

agamst  the  long  preachmg  of  an  austere  of  life." 
Providence  i 
,.  „,,           '    .          ,                    ,     „    ,  ^^  have  followed  the  development  of 
What  was  It  to  the  moon  and   all   those  that    half-civilization    that    molded    New 
shining   swarms    of   stars,   and   that   far   star-  t7„^1o*,^    f^^*^   4-u^   ^«r~-  At, 
dust  in  the  Milky  Way/whether  he,  Jerome  ^"^^^"^     at"?v.       .1.     ^  u^\ '"/^'''''''"I 
Edwards,  had  shoes  to  close  or  not?    Whether  ^^  Cotton  Mather,  through  the  tragic  art 
he  and  his  mother  starved  or  not,  they  would  ^^  Hawthorne,  to  the  pathetic  paralysis 
shine  just  the   same.    ...    He  was   mad-  portrayed  in  these  stories    of    a    living 
dened  at  the  sting  and  despite  of  his  own  lit-  writer.    We  have  seen  a  morbid  spiritual- 
tleness  in  the  face  of  that  greatness.    Suddenly  ity,   spurning  the   common   nourishment 
a  wild  impulse  of  rebellion  that  was  almost  of  mankind,  slowly  starve  itself  into  im- 
blasphemy   seized   him.     He  clinched  a  puny  potence.     Now,  as  the  hunger  of  human- 
fist  at  a  great  star.  /Wish  I  could  make  you  ity  begins  to  assert  itself  unhampered  by 

voTce!'"wTsh  I'^couM  do^somethi^.'!^^'''  '"^^  -^  vision  beyond  its  own  importunate 

needs,  are  we  to  behold  a  new  ideal  create 

And  then,  later,  comes  the  companion  in  turn  another  half-civilization,  blindlv 
scene,  again  under  the  cold  eyes  of  the  materialistic  as  its  predecessor  was  harsh- 
heavens,  when  the  final  determination  ly  spiritual?  That  question  may  not  be 
takes  shape  before  him  and  he  sees  at  last  lightly  answered.  Only  it  is  clear  that, 
something  to  do.  for  the  present,  the  way  of  growth  for 

"  A  great  passion  of  love  and  sympathy  for  ^he  literature  of  New  England  lies 
the  needy  and  oppressed  of  his  kind,  and  an  through  the  opening  of  this  door  of  strict- 
ardent   defense   of   them,   came   upon   Jerome  ly  human  activity. 

New  York  City. 


Chips     from    the     Workshop    of    the 

Evangelists 

BY  BENJAMIN   W*   BACON.   D.D. 

[The  following  article  by  the  Professor  of  New  Testament  Criticism  and  Exegesis 
at  Yale  University  discusses  the  "  New  Sayings "  of  Jesus  discovered  at  Oxyrhynchus, 
published  the  other  day  by  the  Oxford  University  Press. — Editob.] 

THE  first  few  days'  consideration  of  sions  aided  by  the  suggestions  of  such 

the  enigmatic  and  mutilated  frag-  scholars   as    Fr.    Blass,    Rendel    Harris, 

ments  the  sands  of  Behnesch  have  Vernon-Bartlet  and   Professor  Lake,  it 

again  yielded  to  the  search  of  the  Egypt  is    impossible     to    advance     with    pre- 

Exploration  Fund  are  obviously  insuffi-  cipitancy.      Advance    will    certainly    be 

cient  for  a  decisive  verdict  on  either  their  made ;  possibly  some  corrections  can  be 

exact  meaning  or  their  relation  to  the  made  at  once,  some  new  suggestions  ob- 

general  stream  of  Gospel  tradition.    Be-  tain  immediate  adoption,  but  the  further 

yond  what  the  editors  have  already  given  light  which  critical  scholarship  can  shed 

in  the  way  of  careful  adjustment  of  the  will  for  the  most  part  come  slowly,  as 

mutilated  scraps,  conjectural  restoration  in  the  case  of  the  fragment  discovered 

of  the  missing  words,  and  general  reflec-  in     1897.       First    impressions     should, 

tion  on  date  and  literary  history,  conclu-  therefore,  be  both  cautious  and  concise ; 
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and   double   conciseness   is   imposed   by  consist  naturally  for  the  most  part  of  the 

editorial  limitations.                                   '  precepts.      Jesus   had    given   the    ''  new 

The  greatest  perplexity  concerning  the  commandment,"    the    "  royal    law,"    the 

fragment   of   1897    (designated   2)    was  ultimate  and  authoritative  exposition  of 

to  determine  the  nature  of  the  compila-  of  the  Torah,  setting  forth  '*  the  right- 

tion   of  which  the  discovered  leaf  (p.  11  cousness  of  God." 

of  the  codex)  formed  part.    Each  of  the  And  custom  inherited   from  the  syn- 

ncw  discoveries,  the  new  fragment   (/)  agog  made   this  division  natural.     The 

of  Logio  (for  thus  they  are  called  in  the  former,  or  missionary,  type  is  Haggada, 

superscription  itself),  probably  from  this  religious  ''  narrative,"  for  edification ;  the 

same  compilation,  tho  a  different  copy,  latter  is  Halacha,  the  "  way,"  authorita- 

and  the  fragment  of  an  unknown  Gospel  tive  precept  for  practical  observance. 

( J ),  throws  light  upon  this  and  upon  the  The  three  fragments  from  Oxyrhyn- 

general  problem.  chus,  two  of  them  "  Words  of  Jesus  the 

Next  to  Luke  i:  1-4,  our  oldest  and  living  (Lord?),"  which,  "if  a  man 
most  trustworthy  information  on  the  hearken  to  he  shall  never  taste  of  death"  ; 
beginnings  of  Gospel  writing  is  the  tra-  the  other,  a  narrative  in  the  third  per- 
dition of  "  the  Elder,"  reported  by  son,  partly  paralleling  Luke  xii :  22-27, 
Papias,  which  specifies  two  types  of  show  that  here  in  Egypt,  at  a  time,  or  at 
evangelic  composition  (i)  Logia  of  the  least  in  a  community  in  which  the 
Lord,  and  (2)  Narratives  of  things  both  canonical  Gospels  had  not  yet  super- 
said  and  done  by  him.  In  the  region  of  seded  cruder  forms,  the  same  methods 
this   "Elder"    (in   the   present   writer's  were  in  vogue. 

conviction,  Palestine,  the  Elder  being  So  long  as  H'arnack's  explanation  of 
probably  John,  "  Elder  "  of  the  Church  the  utter  disconnection  of  the  Sayings  of 
of  Jerusalem,  whose  death  is  dated  by  fragment  2  (1897)  as  a  mere  series  of 
Epiphanius  in  117  A.  D.),  the  authori-  extracts  from  the  "Gospel  to  the  Egyp- 
tative  representatives  of  these  two  Gospel  tians,  or  some  similar  last  work,  seemed 
types  were  attributed  respectively  to  probable,  the  inferences  drawn  by  the 
Matthew  and  to  Mark,  the  second  being  present  writer  (along  with  others)  in 
at  least  nearly  related  to  our  Mark,  the  The  Independent  for  July  22d,  1897, 
first  a  "  Hebrew  "  compilation,  doubtless  hung  in  suspense.  The  vital  importance 
underlying  in  part  the  discourse  material  of  the  present  discovery  of  the  opening 
of  our  Matthew.  The  reason  for  this  lines  of  the  collection  is  that  in  some  de- 
twofold  division  lies  partly  in  the  prac-  gree  it  justifies  the  title  "  Logia,"  in  spite 
tical  needs  of  the  Church,  partly  in  its  of  its  somewhat  ad  captandum  flavor, 
accustomed  methods.  The  historical,  The  writer  who  describes  the  discon- 
more  strictly  historico-apologetic,  inter-  nected  Sayings  consecutively  introduced 
est  of  the  double  work,  Luke- Acts,  is  by  the  simple  formula  "  Jesus  saith  "  as 
a  later  development.  Originally  the  "  words  which  Jesus  the  Hving  .  .  . 
Church  employed  its  traditions  of  the  spake  to  .  .  .  and  Thomas,  and  he 
Lord  for  two  purposes:  conversion  and  said  unto  (them)  Every  one  that 
instruction.  And  the  material  employed  hearkens  to  these  words  shall  never  taste 
corresponds  to  the  needs  of  the  hearers,  of  death,"  is  not  a  mere  excerptor.  His 
Where  these  are  unbelievers,  or  imper-  Sayings  are  Halachoth,  precepts  for  the 
fectly  acquainted  with  the  story  of  the  Way  of  eternal  life,  only  instead  of  be- 
Nazarene  Messiah,  the  preaching  neces-  ing  practical,  like  the  Two  Ways,  they 
sarily  takes  the  form  of  Peter's  sermon  are  mystical,  like  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The 
in  Csesarea  (Acts  x:  36-43),  well  desig-  attitude  is  that  of  John  vi :  68,  and  still 
nated  "  the  Shorter  Gospel  of  Mark."  more  exactly  of  John  viii :  52,  a  passage 
Its  elements  are  the  Baptism,  or  Vocation  not  so  much  imitated  as  unconsciously 
to  the  Messiahship ;  Ministry  of  the  Holy  paralleled.  While  the  impression  of  dis- 
Ghost  and  power,  delivering  those  op-  connection  still  remains,  it  diminishes  as 
pressed  of  the  Devil ;  the  Passion,  Resur-  we  note  that  the  immediately  ensuing 
rection  and  Commission  of  the  Twelve,  first  Saying  is  a  parallel  to  the  well- 
Where  the  hearers  already  belong  to  known  agraphon :  "  He  that  wonders 
"  the  Way,"  the  elements  of  preaching  shall  reign,  and  he  that  reigns  shall  rest." 
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It  is  an  exhortation  to  him  who  seeks 
.  .  .  not  to  cease  until  he  find  his 
rest  in  the  kingdom. 

The  mention  of  "  Thomas  "  as  special 
authority  for  these  precepts,  whether 
preceded  or  not  by  some  other  (in  that 
case  '*  Philip "  is  more  probable  than 
"the  disciples,"  Mark  xvi :  7)  is  of  the 
highest  importance.  It  connects  this 
literature  with  that  known  to  us  as  in 
circulation  in  Egypt  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  employed  by  second  cen- 
tury Gnostics  under  the  titles  "  Gos- 
pel of  Thomas,"  and  "  Gospel  of 
Philip."  The  more  and  more  legendary, 
fantastic  or  heretical  literature,  which  in 
later  times  appropriates  the  lesser  apos- 
tolic names,  represents  the  degeneration 
of  early  tradition.  Once  it  was  only  in- 
dependent of  the  canonical ;  later,  un- 
protected by  canonical  standing,  it  be- 
came hopelessly  vitiated.  What  Poly- 
carp  and  Papias  protest  against  as  the 
credulous  folly  of  the  multitude  and  the 
strange  commandments  of  the  false 
teachers  soon  made  havoc  of  the  inde- 
pendent tradition.  But  in  our  present 
fragments,  as  in  those  of  the  quasi- 
canonical  "  Gospel,  according  to  the  He- 
brews," we  get  far  enough  back  toward 
the  headwaters  of  this  troubled  stream 
to  seriously  raise  the  question  of  authen- 
ticity. The  Egyptian  Church,  at  least  in 
some  branches,  revered  as  its  own  dis- 
tinctive authorities  for  a  distinctive,  to 
some  extent  independent.  Gospel  tradi- 
tion, Philip  (Acts  viii:  26-39)  and 
Thomas.  There  is  little  enough  in  the 
Oxyrhynchus  fragments  to  suggest  even 
indirect  connection  with  any  Apostle; 
but  does  not  the  effort  to  claim  at  least 
some  subordinately  independent  apostolic 
authority  stand  for  a  truth  ?  The  internal 
evidence  shows  paralleling  of  the  canon- 
ical stream  rather  than  dependence  on  it. 
Unfortunately  for  the  value  of  the  in- 
dependent material,  its  loose  structure 
has  already  admitted  on  the  other  side  a 
large  admixture  of  Neo-Platonism  and 
popular  theosophy,  if  not  of  true  ascetic 
Gnosticism. 

This  is  most  apparent  in  j,  the  frag- 
ment of  a  lost  Gospel.  From  the  "  Gos- 
pel ace.  to  the  Egyptians  "  to  the  Shaker 
doctrines  of  our  own  time,  the  tend- 
ency to  connect  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
with  the  Story  of  the  Fall  (Genesis 
ii-iii)    has  been   persistent   in   the  mys- 


tically disposed.  More  than  once  it  has 
led  to  outrages  on  decorum.  The  Para- 
dise Lost  was  the  state  of  nature,  when 
man  was  "  naked  and  unashamed."  The 
Paradise  Regained  must  be  a  return  to 
this  state  of  (sexless)  nature.  Perfect 
purity  and  perfect  simplicity  was  the 
cry.  In  the  "  Gospel  ace.  to  the 
Egyptians  "  Salome's  question,  "  How 
long  shall  death  prevail  ?"  was  answered, 
"  So  long  as  ye  women  bear  children." 
Her  question  as  to  the  time  of  Parousia, 
"  When  ye  trample  upon  the  garment 
of  shame ;  when  the  two  become  one,  and 
the  male  with  the  female  neither  male 
nor  female ; "  or,  as  we  have  it  in 
II  Chron.  xii :  2,  "  When  the  two  shall 
be  one,  and  the  outside  as  the  inside,  and 
the  male  with  the  female  neither  male  nor 
female"  (cf.  Gal.  iii:  28).  The  new 
fragment  employs  the  teaching  of  Luke 
xii :  22-32  in  the  interest  of  this  mystical 
doctrine  of  the  Paradise  of  innocence 
regained.  Our  editors  seem  to  be 
strangely  puzzled  by  the  phrase,  "  He 
himself  will  give  you  your  garment," 
even  proposing  to  amend  ()c)oec  to  Jwctcj 
(!).  The  context  should  leave  no 
doubt :  "  Ye  are  far  better  than  the 
lilies  which  grow  but  spin  not.  Having 
one  garment  what  do  ye  (lack?  .  .  . 
Who  could  add  to  your  stature?  He 
himself  (sc.  He  who  gives  beauty  to 
the  lilies  and  growth  to  them  and  you) 
will  give  you  your  garment.  His  dis- 
ciples say  unto  him :  When  wilt  thou 
be  manifest  to  us,  and  when  shall  we  see 
thee?  He  saith.  When  ye  shall  be 
stripped  and  not  be  ashamed."  .  .  . 
Needless  to  say  the  new  combination  is 
no  improvement  on  Luke;  even  if,  in 
the  view  of  the  editors,  the  saying  about 
"  the  garment  of  shame  "  be  one  of  the 
''  better  attested  "  agrapha.  AppHcations 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Fall,  especially  when  connected, 
as  in  Rabbinic  theology,  with  the  sexual 
relation,  are  not  calculated  to  allay  sus- 
picion. 

But  to  return  to  the  "  precepts."  We 
might  agree  with  the  editors  that  "  The 
purpose  to  which  Clement  (Strom,  ii : 
Q.45,  and  v:  14.96)  turns  the  passage 
from  the  "  Gospel  ace.  to  the  He- 
brews." (''He  that  wonders  shall 
reign,"  etc.)  in  "  support  of  the  Platonic 
view  that  the  beginning  of  knowledge  is 
wonder     ...     is   far   removed   from 
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the  real  meaning  of  the  Saying,"  //  we 
assumed  its  authenticity.  But  neither 
this  Saying,  nor  that  which  follows,  nor 
those  of  fragment  2  give  reassurance 
on  the  point  of  contamination.  In  the 
**  Traditions   of    Matthias "    the    Saying 

Bavfiaaov    to.    Trayovra  waS  CXprcSSly  SCt  down 

as  the  first  step  toward  further  knowl- 
edge. Clement  compared  this  to  the 
teaching  of  Plato  in  the  "  Theaetertris." 
We  also  remain  unconvinced  by  the 
assertion  that  ''  a  favorable  sense  is  much 
more  likely  than  the  reverse  "  for  the 
verb  "  draw,"  in  Saying  II,  ''  The  fowls 
of  the  air,  and  all  beasts  that  are  under 
the  earth,  or  upon  the  earth,  and  the 
fishes  of  the  sea,  these  are  they  which 
draw  you,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
within  you ;  and  whosoever  shall  know 
himself  shall  find  it."  It  is  in  contrast 
with  animal  life  that  catechumens  are 
bidden  to  ''  know  yourselves  that  ye 
(  vjuel^  emphatic)  are  sons  of  the  Father," 
etc.,  employing  again,  as  Clement  again 
makes  clear  to  us  (paedag.  iii:  i  ;  Strom. 
v:  13),  the  Delphic  philosophy  in  a  new 
application.  In  "  Egypt "  birds  and 
beasts  and  creeping  things  could  seem 
to   Christians   nothing  but   the   embodi- 


ment of  false  gods.  Tho  the  editors 
admit  no  known  parallel  or  trace  of  this 
Saying  among  the  other  agrapha,  we 
venture  to  compare  the  fragment  of 
''The  Gospel  of  Philip"  (a/?.  Epiphan. 
Her.  xxvi :  13),  where  the  soul  of  the 
Christian  is  taught  its  pass-word  to  the 
heavenly  regions  (a  counterpart  to  those 
of  the  Book  of  the  Dead),  "  I  have 
learned  to  know  myself,  .  .  .  and 
gathered  out  my  scattered  members 
from  all  quarters,  and  have  not  sown 
children  for  the  Prince  (of  this  world), 
but  have  torn  up  his  roots,  for  I  am  of 
those  from  above.  .  .  .  And  if  it 
(the  soul)  be  found  to  have  borne  a 
son,  saith  he  (Philip),  it  is  detained  be- 
low until  it  be  able  to  take  up  and  re- 
store to  itself  its  own  children." 

The  Oxyrhynchus  fragments  are  in 
a  sense  chips  from  the  workshop  of  our 
evangelists.  Even  the  adaptation  of 
Sayings  to  a  mystical  and  metaphysical 
sense  has  a  parallel  in  the  nobler  adapta- 
tions of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  But  it  is 
the  process  rather  than  the  material 
which  is  instructive.  The  Egyptian 
stream  is  a  turbid  one. 

New   Haven,  Conn. 
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The  Grand  Design  of  Henry  the  Great 

BY  HAYNE  DAVIS 

[We  expect  to  print  a  very  notable  article  next  week  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Davis 
arguing  for  the  establishment  of  a  World's  Congress — Tennyson's  "  Parliament  of  Man." 
In  view  of  this  article  we  print  the  following  historical  essay  by  Mr.  Davis  this  week 
and  ask  our  readers  to  keep  it  in  mind  when  reading  next  week's  article,  for  the  two 
have  a  very  close  connection. — Editor.] 


FRANCE  was  rent  by  dissensions  be- 
tween the  Roman  and  the  Re- 
formed religions  when  the  death 
of  Henry  III  added  to  the  trouble  of  these 
times  by  raising  a  question  as  to  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne.  Henry  of  Navarre 
was  a  Protestant,  a  majority  of  the 
French  people  were  Catholic,  therefore 
when  he  ascended  the  throne  as  Henry 
IV  he  was  confronted  by  as  serious  po- 
litical work  as  any  king  ever  undertook. 
It  was  practically  necessary  for  him  to 
create  a  kingdom  before  he  could  reign. 
Not  only  were  Paris  cmd  other  parts  of 
France  occupied  by  armed  forces  hostile 


to  Henry,  but  the  people  throughout  the 
kingdom  were  divided  into  factions. 

Henry  undertook  the  task  ahead  of  him 
without  faltering,  and  accomplished  it  in 
such  manner  that  he  is  known  as  Henry 
the  Great  rather  than  as  Henry  IV. 
Looking  about  him'  from  a  secure  throne 
at  the  center  of  a  united  France,  he  saw- 
ambitious  and  menacing  kingdoms  on  all 
sides.  Spain,  already  the  greatest  nation, 
was  ambitious  to  dominate  the  whole 
world.  In  view  of  this  fact  Henry  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  set  a  limit 
to  her  aspirations  in  order  to  insure  the 
continued  welfare  of  France. 
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He  conceived  a  plan  which  would  ac-  overcome,    Henry    thought    this    would 

complish   not   only   this,   but   render   all  prove       his       disinterestedness.         The 

Europe  permanently  peaceful  and  pros-  "  Memoirs  "  say  that  he  desired  nothing 

perous,  by   forming  all   its  nations  into  for  France  except  the  glory  of  being  an 

one    Grand    Republic,    so    that    nothing  instrument  in   the   redistribution   of   the 

thereafter  should  be  able  to  shatter  its  world  with  equity  among  the  other  Pow- 

foundations.   It  is  said  in  the  ''  Memoirs  "  ers  and  its  unification  for  the  good  of  all. 

of  the  Duke  of  Sully,  who  was  Henry's  The  execution  of  this  plan  would  have 

Prime  Minister,  and  the  only  one  honored  turned  Europe  into  one  Grand  Republic 

by  him  with  the  name    of    friend,  that  composed  of  six  hereditary  monarchies — 

Henry  had  a  feeling  of  shame  when  he  France,  Spain,  Britain,  Denmark,  Swe- 

first  conceived  this  idea,  and  that  he  car-  den  and  Lombardy ;    five    elective  mon- 

ried  it  in  his  mind  a  long  time  before  dis-  archies — the  Roman  Empire,  the  Papacy, 

closing  it  even  to  the  Duke  of  Sully,  and  Poland,    Hungary,    Bohemia ;  and    four 

that  when  he  did  mention  it,  Sully,  sup-  republics — the  Venetian,  the  Italian,  the 

posing  it  to  be  a  fancy,  passed  it  oflf  with  Swiss,  the  Belgic. 

a  mixture  of  pleasantry  and  compliment.  The  Roman  Emperor,  the  Pope, 
and  was  very  slow  to  recognize  it  as  a  France,  Spain,  England,  Denmark,  Swe- 
possibility  even ;  the  king,  however,  re-  den,  Lombardy,  Poland  and  Venice  were 
quired  him  to  consider  it  thoroughly,  and  to  have  four  representatives  each,  the 
he  was  then  converted  to  it  as  "  just  in  its  other  Powers  two  each,  thus  constituting 
intention,  possible  and  even  practicable  in  a  Senate  of  sixty-six  persons,  to  be  con- 
all  its  parts,  and  infinitely  glorious  in  all  stantly  in  session, 
Its  eitects.  "  ^Q  deliberate  on  any  affairs  which  might  oc- 

Seyeral  parts  of  this  design  are  of  cur,  to  discuss  the  different  interests,  pacify 
practical  as  well  as  historical  interest,  the  quarrels,  clear  up  and  determine  all  the 
First,  as  to  the  territory  to  be  included,  civil,  political  and  religious  affairs  of  Europe, 
Spain  in  Europe  was  to  be  reduced  to  the  whether  within  itself  or  with  its  neighbors." 
land  between  the  Mediterranean,  the  These  Senators  were  to  be  rechosen 
ocean  and  the  Pyrenees,  but  to  compen-  every  three  years  by  the  nation  they  rep- 
sate  for  this  loss  in  Europe  she  was  to  be  resented. 

guaranteed  While  there  was  no  separation  of 
"Sardinia,  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  the  other  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial  De- 
islands  on  its  coast,  the  Canaries,  the  Azores  partments  of  Government,  this  Design 
and  Cape  Verde,  with  its  possessions  in  was  substantially  in  accord  with  the 
Africa,  Mexico  and  the  American  Islands  Political  Reformations  which  have  since 
which  belong  to  it,  countries  which  alone  might  taken  place,  for  it  contemplated  the  pres- 
suffice  to  found  great  kmgdoms ;  finally  the  ervation  of  the  constituent  nations  and 
rhihppmes,  Goa,  the  Moluccas  and  other  pos-  ^u  •  i  i  •  j  j  j  -j  j 
sessions  in  Asia."  ^^^^^  ^^.^^j.  ^dependence,   and   provided 

for  periodical  choice  of  officers  for  the 

The  Low  Countries,  which  were  to  be  General  Government.     Organization  on 
taken  from  Spain,  would  have  been  made  this  Home  Rule  basis  has  been  the  out- 
one  nation,  and  Italy  also    was    to    be  come  of  modern  political  processes, 
united  before  becoming  a  member  of  the  It  is  notable  also  that  several  parts  of 
union.  the  Design  have  already  been  realized. 

Other  rearrangements  of  territory  Spain  in  Europe  has  not  only  been  re- 
were  considered  necessary  properly  to  duced  to  the  boundary  described  in  the 
balance  as  well  as  unite  the  nations  of  ''  Memoirs,"  but  Mexico,  the  Philippines 
Europe,  so  that  none  heed  have  any  fear  and  other  islands  to  be  guaranteed  to  her 
or  envy  of  the  others.  Navarre  and  Rou-  under  the  Design  have  become  independ- 
sillon  would  naturally  have  fallen  to  ent  or  passed  to  others.  The  Low  Coun- 
Henry,  and  it  is  said  in  the  ''  Memoirs  "  tries  have  become  independent  and 
that  Henry  decided  to  make  it  known  that  united,  and  so  has  Italy, 
he  would  exchange  them  for  Naples  and  When  the  "  Memoirs  "  of  Sully  were 
Sicily,  and  make  a  present  of  these  to  the  written  it  would  have  seemed  idle  to 
Pope  and  the  Republic  of  Venice.  Dis-  prophesy  that  Spain  could  be  so  reduced, 
trust  being  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  Where  was  the  Power  great  enough  to 
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do  this?    Henry  thought  a  consolidation  temporal  power  has  further  simplified  the 

of  Europe  was  necessary  to  accomplish  problem.    The  Pope  was  to  have  as  large 

it,  and  yet  irresistible,  unseen  forces  were  representation  in  Henry's  Grand  Repub- 

operating  to  bring  this  about  without  the  lie  as  any  nation,  and  was  to  furnish  a 

execution  of  the  Grand  Design.  considerable  army  for  forming  it,  if  force 

Not  only  have  these  substantial  parts  was  found  necessary.     The  Pope  has  no 

of  the  Grand  Design  been  realized,  but  territory  now  to  put  into  the  Union,  and 

a  part  of  its  essential  feature  has  become  was  not  represented  at  the  Conference 

an  established  fact.    The  Senate  designed  which  gave  birth  to  The  Hague  Court. 

by  Henry  was  to  have  authority,   The  Other  grave  obstacles  to  the  formation 

Hague  Court  has  none.      Nevertheless,  of  such  a  Republic  have  been  removed, 

that  court  is  the  embryo  of  the  Judicial  Time  and  distance,  and,  to  a  large  extent, 

Department  of  the  Grand  Republic.  distrust  have  been  annihilated.    The  most 

There  were  many  obstacles  to  the  distant  nations  are  as  near  together  as 
execution  of  this  Design  in  the  time  of  contiguous  governments  then  were.  Op- 
Henry  IV,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  portunity  to  understand  each  other  has 
religious  discord.  Several  sects  of  Chris-  increased  and  nations  are  beginning  to 
tianity  had  become  firmly  fixed  in  Eu-  see  each  other  in  the  clear  light  of  day. 
rope,  and  the  plan  was  to  strengthen  each  Henry's  method  of  forming  such  a  Re- 
wherever  it  had  become  dominant.  The  public  seems  to  be  utterly  inappropriate 
Roman  was  in  possession  of  Italy  and  and  futile  now.  He  felt  constrained  to 
Spain,  and  adherence  to  it  was  to  be  ex-  conceal  his  plan  from  two  of  the  nations 
acted  in  both  these  countries.  It  was  most  concerned,  Spain  and  the  Roman 
dominant  in  France,  tho  the  Reformed  Empire.  He  disclosed  it  fully  to  some, 
was  tolerated.  This  was  to  be  per-  partially  to  others,  and  intended  to  place 
petuated.  Any  persons  not  content  with  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  favorably 
this  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  depart-  disposed,  and  then  issue  a  manifesto  to 
ing  from  these  countries.  In  other  na-  all  the  kings  and  people  of  Europe,  ex- 
tions,  Germany,  for  instance,  religious  plaining  his  purpose  in  full,  and  calling 
liberty  had  become  a  principle  of  govern-  on  them  to  take  part  in  its  execution.  Be- 
ment,  and  in  such  states  no  new  regula-  fore  doing  this  he  was  to  have  assurance 
tions  were  to  be  made.  The  head  of  each  of  support  from  enough  kingdoms  to  in- 
nation  was  to  be  a  Christian  prince.  Any  sure  his  success,  even  if  Spain  and  the 
ruler  in  Europe  not  professing  Christian-  Empire  refused  to  come  in.  Henry's  Re- 
ity  was  to  be  driven  out,  and  a  Christian  public  was  to  be  founded  by  duress, 
substituted  in  his  place.  There  seems  to  Time  has  changed  all  this.  There  is  now 
have  been  a  doubt  about  the  Tzar,  but  he  no  need  of  secrecy  in  such  a  design,  and 
was  to  have  choice  between  coming  into  the  use  of  force  would  be  fatal.  When  the 
the  Union  or  being  driven  into  Asia,  an  new  Republic  rises  it  will  be  on  the  sure 
interesting  fact  inasmuch  as  his  successor  foundation  of  free  consent  of  all  nations, 
more  than  any  other  one  man  is  respon-  In  discussing  the  practicability  of  the 
sible  for  the  existence  of  The  Hague  Design  it  is  said  in  the  "  Memoirs  "  that 
Court  at  this  time.  those  who  have  overcome  obstacles  such 

Some  of  the  obstacles  to  the  execution  as  confronted  Henry  are  best  qualified  to 
of  this  Design  in  the  seventeenth  century  say  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  done. 
have  been  removed  and  others  increased.  And  Sully  is  put  down  as  believing  that 
The  religious  difficulty  has  been  almost  the  assassination  of  Henry  prevented  the 
entirely  removed,  for  the  principle  of  re-  execution  of  the  Design  and  deprived 
ligious  liberty,  then  recognized  in  a  few  France  of  even  greater  glory  than  any 
places,  has  spread  to  many  parts  of  the  she  obtained  during  his  wonderful  reign 
world.  And  religion  has  found  its  right  — a  glory  our  century  is  destined  to 
relation  to  government  in  the  Constitu-  achieve  by  creating  a  Congress  of  Na- 
tion of  the  United  States — no  religion  tions  and  granting  to  the  International 
established  by  the  general  Government,  Court  and  Congress  proper  jurisdiction 
and  no  religious  test  for  holding  office.  in  aflFairs  common  to  all  nations. 

The  dissipation  of  the  Papal  claim  to  New  York  City. 


The    Procession 

By  RICHARD  BURTON 

'  ^  M  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  womankind  tend  hearth  and  house, 
1  ^      Obey  and  love,  receive,  in  turn,  due  love 
Of  husbands,  brothers,  sons,  who  battle  for 
Their  wants  and  welfare  in  the  outer  ways, 
And  so  fulfill  the  Law.     This  sums  the  whole." 

Thus  spake  Sir  Oracle.     Meanwhile,  meseemed 
Through  mists  of  time  I  saw  in  rich  array 
Pass  by  a  white  procession,  one  by  one: 

The  swart-browed  queen  whose  Eastern  sovereignty 

Was  large,  but  larger  yet  her  passionate  sway 

Over  two  men  who  made  the  Western  world 

Caesar  and  Antony,  both  at  her  feet. 

And  then,  bright  Helen,  Menelaus's  wife. 

And  Paris's  leman  in  a  golden  day ; 

So  fair  that  poets  e'er  since  have  joyed  to  sing 

Her  loveliness,  which  claimed  its  hecatombs 

Of  victims,  Greeks  and  Trojans  battailous. 

Next,  Magdalen,  whose  penitence  is  famed 

And  precious,  and  the  Mary  men  revere. 

Walking  in  Sisterwise,  with  equal  mien. 

Save  that  the  Mother's  brow  was  full-content. 

The  Maiden's  wistful.     Then  proud  Joan  of  Arc, 

A  peasant  yet  a  princess,  with  a  light 

Fanatic  yet  divine  within  her  eyes ; 

A  martyr's  eyes  that  look  through  flames  to  God  I 

The  while  the  lips  say:  ''  Patience,  'tis  for  France." 

And  vSappho,  fillet-bound  about  the  head. 

Chanting  swift  lyric  lays  beside  the  sea 

.^gean  blue, — lays  soft  yet  strong  withal, 

Since  still  we  hear,  albeit  brokenly. 

Hypatia,  too,  whose  spirit  was  not  quenched 

By  mob-defiance  nor  untimely  death. 

Strode  gravely  sweet  and  calm ;  and  Portia,  she 

That  donned  a  mannish  habit  for  the  nonce 

And  plead  with  angel-tongue  for  Mercy's  place 

Along  with  formal  justice.     Shyly  there 

Came  Sister  Dorothea,  half  a  Saint 

Yet  all  a  woman,  binding  wounds  and  sores; 

Her  passing  was  a  breath  from  the  command: 

"  Unto  the  least  of  these  my  brethren." 

These,  yea,  and  many  more  filed  by,  until 
The  mist  grew  mythic  and  they  faded  out 
Into  the  common  light  of  day :  anon, 
Again  I  heard  the  little,  piping  voice 
Make  deposition  as  to  woman  s  worth. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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Roosevelt  Literature 

Since  the  Presidential  campaign  this 
year  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  per- 
sonality of  one  man,  it  is  fortunate  that 
the  man  is  more  thoroughly  known  to 
the  people  of  this  and  other  countries 
than  any  other  American.  When  the 
familiar  challenge  of  ''  What's  the  mat- 
ter with  Roosevelt?  "  is  heard  people  will 
not  have  to  ask :  ''  Who  is  he  ?  "  as  they 
did  of  Garfield  and  Bryan.  Without 
waiting  to  be  enlightened  by  the  "  educa- 
tional literature  "  of  the  party  managers, 
every  citizen  now  is  quite  ready  to  reply, 
"  He's  all  right,"  or,  to  point  out  very 
specifically  where  he  is  wrong.  Accord- 
ingly Mr.  Leupp*  and  Mr.  Riist  could 
not  be  expected  to  add  much,  except  per- 
sonal anecdotes,  to  pur  knowledge  of  the 
man  whom  they  biograph,  but  both  have 
given  interesting  character  sketches  of 
Roosevelt  from  the  standpoint  of  inti- 
mate friends. 

If  "  a  work  of  art  is  an  object  seen 
through  a  temperament,"  as  it  has  been 
defined,  then  Mr.  Riis's  portrait  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  is  certainly  a  work  of 
art.  It  contains  a  little  more  Roosevelt 
and  a  little  less  Riis  than  "  The  Making 
of  An  American,"  but  not  much.  But 
whatever  Mr.  Riis  writes  is  interesting, 
even  tho — or  perhaps  because — he  makes 
no  distinction  between  biography  and 
autobiography.  Mr.  Leupp's  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  somewhat  more  object- 
ive, and  he  is  not  so  indiscriminatingly 
laudatory.  In  its  main  outlines  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  here  drawn  by 
his  two  friends  is  the  same,  and,  indeed, 
if  drawn  by  his  enemies  it  would  not  be 
so  very  different.  Men  of  opposite  po- 
litical preference  would  be  more  in  agree- 
ment in  their  estimate  of  him  than  they 
would  in  regard  to  President  McKinley. 
His  energy  and  efficiency,  his  fearless- 
ness and  earnestness,  his   fondness   for 

*  The  Man  Roosevelt.  By  Francis  E.  Leupp. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Company.     $1.25. 

t  Theodore  Roosevelt  the  Citizen.  By  Jacob 
A.  Riis.  New  York :  The  Outlook  Company, 
$2.00 ;  paper,  50  cents. 


plain  speaking  and  distaste  for  circumlo- 
cution and  finesse,  his  versatility,  his  devo- 
tion to  his  friends,  his  democratic  tastes 
and  disregard  for  conventionality  and 
precedent,  are  characteristics  too  strong- 
ly marked  to  be  ignored  by  any  one. 

In  his  addresses  and  Presidential  mes- 
sagest  Mr.  Roosevelt  treats  a  great  va- 
riety of  topics  in  the  same  way.  He  has, 
in  fact,  but  one  style,  which  is  the  man 
himself.  Senator  Ingalls  was  con- 
demned for  saying  that  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  the  Golden  Rule  have  no 
place  in  practical  politics;  President 
Roosevelt  is  criticised  because  he  makes 
them  too  prominent.  People  who 
go  to  a  mass  meeting  expecting  as 
usual  to  be  amused,  excited  and  flattered, 
find  it  depressing  to  be  lectured  on  their 
need  of  personal  morality  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  civic  virtues.  The  vol- 
ume in  hand  contains  speeches,  various 
in  topic  and  circumstance,  before  labor 
unions  and  chambers  of  commerce,  on 
battlefields  and  fair  grounds,  at  mission- 
ary meetings  and  university  commence- 
ments, to  Mormons  and  Catholics,  in 
Maine,  California,  Wisconsin  and  Ne- 
vada. His  messages  to  the  Fifty-seventh 
and  Fifty-eighth  Congresses  are  pub- 
lished in  full.  Besides  these  the  vol- 
ume contains  the  famous  letters  in  which 
he  defines  his  views  on  race  suicide,  ne- 
gro officeholding,  and  the  open  shop. 
Altogether  it  gives  a  very  complete  ex- 
position in  his  own  words  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's opinions  and  policies,  and  so  is 
complementary  to  personal  portraits 
above  mentioned. 

A  complete  biography  of  President 
Roosevelt  would  read  like  a  biographical 
dictionary,  for  he  has  distinguished  him- 
self in  such  widely  different  fields  of 
activity.  In  Europe  it  is  not  uncommon 
that  the  head  of  the  government  should 
be  a  literary  man  and  a  historian.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  the  first  President  of  this 
type    we    have    had,    and    he    adds    the 

t  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Addresses  and  Pres- 
idential Messages,  1902-1904.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  New  York  :  G.  P 
Putnam's  Sons.     $1.25. 
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unique  characteristic  of  being  also  a 
naturalist.  In  the  Roosevelt  Book"^  are 
gathered  selections  from  his  non-political 
writings,  such  as  "  The  American  Boy," 
''  The  Strenuous  Life,"  "  Frontier  Char- 
acter," ''  Daniel  Boone,"  '*  The  Battle  of 
San  Juan  Hill,"  "Old  Ephraim,  the  Grisly 
Bear,"  '*  The  Bobcat "  and  some  others. 
It  is  a  collection  intended  especially  for 
boys,  and,  since  it  is  not  partisan  or  even 
political,  it  is  an  excellent  book  to  put 
in  school  libraries,  where  it  will  both 
instruct  and  inspire. 

The  Queen's  Quair 

Mr.  Hewlett's  new  novelt  recalls  the 
fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  writers  who 
brought  the  historical  novel  again  into 
favor  a  few  years  ago.  Since  then  we 
have  been  overwhelmed  with  cheap  imi- 
tations. The  greatest  scenes  in  history 
have  been  made  into  literary  chromos 
and  some  of  the  greatest  characters  made 
to  pose  as  swashbuckler  heroes.  But 
the  excellence  of  this  story  reminds  us 
that  the  authors  responsible  for  the  his- 
torical fashion  in  fiction  are  real  artists, 
and  not  vulgar  comedy  writers,  whose 
aspiration  is  to  adapt  the  splendid  past 
to  the  vaudeville  imagination  of  the 
"  average  reader."  The  heroine  of  The 
Queen's  Quair  is  Mary  Stuart,  that  ill- 
fated  lass  born  of  the  Lady  Lorraine  to 
her  black  lord,  James  V.,  the  child  widow 
of  the  child  King  of  France, — later  the 
white  witch,  red  lipped  Queen  of  Scots, 
wife  of  the  cad  King  Darnley,  and  lastly 
the  haggard  bride  of  her  Red  Bride- 
groom, Bothwell, — to  say  nothing  of  the 
lover  executed  for  his  presumption,  nor 
of  Signior  David,  murdered  before  her 
for  a  similar  reason.  On  the  face  of  it 
few  women  have  left  behind  a  more  in- 
famous record.  Yet  few  have  lived  who 
commanded  so  much  devotion,  or,  being 
dead  appeal  larger  to  the  admiration  and 
curiosity  of  mankind.  And  in  this  vol- 
ume Mr.  Hewlett  does  not  attempt  to 
excuse,  but  to  explain,  a  character  which 
has  baffled  historians  and  lovers  for  near- 
ly five  centuries : 

*  The  Roosevelt  Book.  Selections  from 
THE  Writings  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Roljert  Bridges.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's   Sons.     50  cents. 

t  The  Queen's  Quair.  Bv  Maurice  Hewlett. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 


"  A  hundred  books  have  been  written,  a  hun- 
dred songs  sung;  men  enough  these  latter  days 
have  broken  their  hearts  for  Queen  Mary's. 
What  is  more  to  the  matter  is  that  no  heart 
but  hers  was  broken  in  time.  All  the  world 
can  love  her  now ;  but  who  loved  her  then  ? 
Not  a  man  among  them.  A  few  girls  went 
weeping;  a  few  boys  laid  down  their  necks 
that  she  might  walk  free  of  the  mire, — Alas! 
the  mire  swallowed  them  all  up,  and  she  must 
soil  her  pretty  feet.  This  is  the  nut  of  the 
tragedy,  pity  is  involved  rather  than  terror. 
But  no  song  ever  pierced  the  gold  of  her  se- 
cret, no  book  ever  found  out  the  truth,  because 
none  ever  sought  her  heart," — 

And  the  "  secret/'  the  "  truth  "  that  ac- 
counted for  her  rashness,  for  her 
huntress  passion  for  men  and  women,  he 
avows,  was  the  desire  to  be  loved,  to  be 
cherished  by  her  own  mate,  and  for  her- 
self. Instead,  she  was  the  "  Honey  pot  " 
around  which  adventurers  and  libertines 
swarmed.  She  gave  all  she  had  and 
herself  with  the  prodigality  that  was  ever 
characteristic  of  her  temperament.  And 
by  the  law  of  life  which  makes  no  ex- 
ceptions of  queens,  she  was  rewarded 
with  the  wormwood  and  gall.  She 
tasted  the  bitterness  of  death  in  life.  A 
royal  woman  cursed  with  the  harlot's 
sense  of  shame.  It  is  many  a  day  since 
such  a  character  has  been  drawn  in  fic- 
tion of  any  kind.  She  had,  indeed,  the 
head  of  a  queen,  but  the  heart  of  a 
wench ;  she  was  not  beautiful,  but  fine ; 
not  good,  but  sweet.  Her  only  strength 
was  a  passion  fierceness  to  win  love 
rather  than  obedience.  Being  royal,  she 
abased  herself,  and  being  abased,  moved 
the  world  to  tears  over  the  wanton,  piti- 
ful sacrifice.  Some  think  now  that  the 
desire  to  be  loved  is  a  sort  of  frailty,  a 
self-confession  of  insufficiency ;  but  it 
was  the  fashion  in  Queen  Mary's  day  to 
acknowledge  the  primitive  desire  for  love 
and  admiration.  Every  brave  man  ex- 
pected to  become  the  hero  of  some  bal- 
lad; and  every  fair  woman  demanded  a 
lover  in  exchange  for  her  fairness.  This 
was  Mary's  excuse.  She  was  a  woman 
and  famished  for  what  women  crave 
most.  However,  the  story  proves  that 
she  has  added  a  true  knight  to  her  train, 
a  love  wise  gentleman  who  has  that  right 
compassion  which  comprehends  and  piti- 
fully interprets  her  poor  frailty. 

Besides  the  Queen's  character,  other 
features  of  the  story  deserve  attention. 
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The  author's  presentation  of  the  brawl- 
ing, mist  covered  Hfe  of  Scotland  is 
hearty  and  brilliant.  His  vivid  pictures 
of  the  naked,  red  legged  noblemen  of 
the  realm  on  one  hand  and  of  the  elegant 
blackleg  courtiers,  v^ho  flocked  about  the 
Honeypot  Queen  on  the  other,  suggest 
many  things  besides  her  folly.  Alto- 
gether the  book  is  so  instinct  with  the  ad- 
venturous blood  life  of  a  past  age  that 
the  prosaic  modern  reader  is  made  to  feel 
his  own  romantic  limitations. 


A  New    Translation   of   Tolstoy 

When  Tolstoy  reviews  the  translations, 
or  mutilations,  to  be  more  exact,  of  his 
many  volumes  of  writings  his  spleen 
must  be  moved  as  was  that  of  Charles 
Lamb,  who  abhorred  things  in  books' 
clothing  perched  upon  shelves  like  false 
saints,  the  usurpers  of  true  shrines.  In 
no  one  country,  least  of  all  Russia,  can 
the  careful  reader  get  a  perfect  collec- 
tion of  Tolstoy's  works.  To  do  this  he 
must  become  familiar  with  the  Moscow, 
Geneva  and  English  editions.  In  the 
first  are  the  writings  allowed  in  Rus- 
sia ;  the  second  represents  some  two- 
thirds  of  the  prohibited  creations;  the 
third  is  small  and  made  up  of  later  ef- 
forts. The  literary  output  of  the  great 
Russian  has  been  imperfectly  translated 
into  a  half  dozen  languages,  and  some 
countries,  such  as  France,  England  and 
the  United  States  have  as  many  as  four 
interpretations  of  one  work,,  all  diflferent 
and  all  equally  unrecognizable  to  the  au- 
thor. The  Maude  translation*  has  Tol- 
stoy's authorization,  and  he  has  assisted 
the  translators  where  it  was  necessary 
with  information  and  explanation.  With 
this  volume  they  begin  a  reliable  English 
edition  of  Tolstoy,  hoping  to  reach  many 
readers,  who  can  only  afford  cheap  books, 
by  reproducing  this  translation  at  a  low 
price  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating 
Tolstoyan  views.  Sevastopol  relates  the 
author's  own  experiences,  sensations  and 
reflections  during  the  most  noted  siege 
of  modern  times.  The  new  edition  has 
revelation  even  to  old  Tolstoyans.  "I 
selected  certain  passages  from  Sevas- 
topol," says  Mr.  Maude,  "  which  had  a 
spurious  ring  and  wrote  to  Tolstoy  about 

*  Sevastopol,  and  Other  Military  Tales.  By 
Leo  Tolstoy.  Translated  by  Louise  and  Aylmer 
Maude.     New  York  :  Punk  &  Wagnalls  Co.     $1.50 


them.  His  reply  was :  '  With  reference 
to  the  translation  of  Sevastopol,  all  the 
extracts  you  sent  were  either  altered  or 
inserted  by  the  editor  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  censor,  and  it  would  therefore  be 
better  to  omit  them.'  "  The  chief  pas- 
sages referred  to  were  these  from  the 
last  pages  of  Sevastopol  in  December : 

"  But  here  it  seems  to  you  that  on  each  face 
peril,  animosity  and  the  privations  of  war 
have  added  to  these  dominant  characteristics 
traces  of  a  sense  of  personal  dignity  and  of 
higher  thought  and  feeling." 

"  And  this  power  is  a  feeling  which  the  Rus- 
sian people  rarely  show,  and  are  even  ashamed 
of  showing,  but  which  lies  deep  in  every 
heart — the  love  of  their  native  land." 

"  It  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  it  was  not  we 
who  began  this  war,  that  we  are  only  defend- 
ing our  own  country,  our  own  Fatherland." 

The  famous  passage  in  "  May,  1855," 
in  the  Tolstoyan  version,  is  thus  ren- 
dered : 

"  Yes,  white  flags  are  on  the  bastions  and  on 
the  parallels;  the  flowery  valley  is  covered 
with  dead  bodies;  the  beautiful  sun  is  sinking 
toward  the  blue  sea;  and  the  undulating  blue 
sea  glitters  in  the  golden  rays  of  the  sun. 
Thousands  of  people  crowd  together,  look 
at,  speak  to,  and  smile  at  one  another.  And 
these  people — Christians  confessing  the  one 
great  law  of  love  and  self-sacrifice — looking  at 
what  they  have  done,  do  not  at  once  fall  re- 
pentant on  their  knees  before  Him  who  has 
given  them  life  and  laid  in  the  soul  of  each 
a  fear  of  death  and  a  love  of  good  and  of 
beauty,  and  do  not  embrace  like  brothers  with 
tears  of  joy  and  happiness. 

■■  The  white  flags  are  lowered,  again  the 
engines  of  death  and  suffering  are  sounding, 
again  innocent  blood  flows,  and  the  air  is 
filled  with  moans  and  curses." 

Tho  bereft  of  some  tinselled  ornamenta- 
tion given  in  the  French  version  it  has  a 
stronger,  simpler  and  truer  ring.  One 
can  understand  why  Tolstoy  desired  its 
true  interpretation  in  all  tongues  when 
he  realizes  that  this  noble  and  beautiful 
sentiment  written  by  a  young  man  of 
twenty-seven .  remains  to-day  the  kernel 
of  his  belief.  Remarkable  for  its  evi- 
dence of  genius,  it  proves  furthermore 
the  lifelong  consistency  of  Toystoy's 
view,  so  often  questioned  by  the  un- 
knowing. The  man  who  penned  this 
passage  had  in  germ  "  Resurrection " 
and  all  his  later  doctrines  of  peace  and 
brotherly  love. 
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The  Memoirs  of  Henry  Villard.  Two  vols. 
Jiostoii :  Moughton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  #5.00 
net. 

The  late  Henry  Villard,  journalist 
and  financier,  came  to  the  United  States 
as  a  penniless  German  lad  in  the  year 
1853.  The  story  of  his  life  as  here  given 
is  somewhat  of  a  patchwork  in  character, 
as  he  did  not  live  to  complete  or  revise 
it  himself.  It  contains,  in  the  first  place, 
his  own  narrative  of  hisearlyvicissitiides, 
and  of  his  work  as  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent up  to  the  year  1863 ;  then  his 
somewhat  elaborate  studies  of  the  battles 
of  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga;  and, 
finally,  a  brief  narrative,  in  the  third  per- 
son, of  his  career  as  a  financier  since  the 
war  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  four 
years  ago.  During  this  period  Mr.  Vil- 
lard carried  to  completion  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway,  and  became  the  owner 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  Na- 
tion, which  he  combined.  The  character 
of  the  two  volumes  makes  it  necessary  to 
criticise  it  from  two  points  of  view.  The 
historic  narratives,  which  occupy  nearly 
all  of  the  second  volume,  are  careful 
studies  which  will  prove  of  value  to  the 
investigator,  but  they  would  not  interest 
the  same  readers  to  whom  the  first  vol- 
ume would  appeal.  The  latter  is  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  experiences 
of  a  newspaper  correspondent  just  be- 
fore the  war  and  during  the  first  two 
years  of  it.  The  autobiography  is  lack- 
ing in  personaHty,  but  it  is  a  very  well 
written  account  by  a  trustworthy  writer 
of  persons  and  events  concerning  which 
our  records  cannot  be  too  full.  By  far 
the  most  picturesque  portions  of  the 
book  are  those  which  describe  Mr.  Vil- 
lard's  meetings  with  Lincoln  before  his 
election  and  just  afterward.  We  have 
seen  no  more  interesting  reminiscences 
of  Lincoln  since  the  publication  of  L. 
E.  Chittenden's  "  Recollections,"  many 
years  ago.  They  give  curious  glimpses 
of  the  uncouth  backwoods  lawyer,  whom 
the  fortunes  of  the  time  had  brought  for- 
ward, as  also  of  the  manners  of  his  wife. 
Mr.  Villard  has  also  gathered  some  facts 
which  enable  him  to  throw  light  upon 
the  much  mooted  point  of  Lincoln's  re- 
ligious beliefs.  The  evidence  in  the  mat- 
ter varies  all  the  way  from  that  of  Samon 
and  Herndon,  who  make  him  an  "  in- 
fidel "  of  the  Tom  Paine  School,  to  that 
of  General  Ru sling,  who  narrates  that  to 


liim  and  General  Sickles  Lincoln  declared 
I  hat  he  had  no  fear  concerning  the  issue 
of  Gettysburg,  because  he  had  prayed  for 
victory.  Mr.  Villard  has  also  interesting 
pictures  to  give  of  nearly  all  the  impor- 
tant men  of  the  time.  He  was  present 
at  the  fighting  of  Bull  Run,  Shiloh,  Fred- 
ericksburg and  Charleston  Harbor. 

The  Story  of  the  Organ.  By  C.  F.  Abdy 
Williams,  M.A.,  Mus.  Bac.  London:  v\ al- 
ter Scott  Publishing  Co.  Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    ^1.25. 

This,  the  latest  issue  in  "  The  Music 
Story  Series,"  gives  a  popular  and  in- 
teresting account  of  the  development  of 
"  that  wonderful  outcome  of  human  in- 
genuity and  skill  known  as  the  organ  " 
from  the  mechanically  blown  trumpet  of 
Ctesibius  of  Alexandria  (about  250  B. 
C.)  to  the  modern  instrument  with  all 
its  devices  and  appliances.  The  account 
is  based  on  documentary  evidence  and 
the  author  has  gathered  a  surprising 
amount  of  information  about  organs,  the 
builders  thereof  and  the  players  thereon. 
He  has  handled  his  wealth  of  material 
not  only  intelligently,  but  entertainingly 
as  well.  The  book  makes  good  reading 
for  one  at  all  interested  in  any  phase  of 
the  great  subject  of  musical  history. 
There  are  descriptions  of  many  curiosi- 
ties of  organ  building  and  some  good 
anecdotes  of  famous  musicians.  A  short . 
final  chapter  on  the  method  of  playing  the 
organ  contains  wholesome  advice  for  the 
young  organist,  ending: 

"  Obtain  as  wide  a  knowledge  of  music  as 
you  possibly  can  outside  the  range  of  your 
special  instrument,  and  if,  in  addition  to  this, 
you  can  find  time  to  read  great  poetry  and 
literature,  it  will  help  you  in  becoming  a 
worthy  exponent  of  the  vast  and  many-sided 
powers  of  the  king  of  instruments." 

The  Golden  Chain.  By  Gwendolen  Overton. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.     50  cents. 

A  pretty  story  of  the  far  Southwest, 
spiced  with  Spanish  phrases  and  char- 
acters. Bits  of  description  of  cafion 
and  mesa,  the  frontier  town  of  Tierra 
Blanca  and  the  Valle  del  Muerta 
are  distinctly  good.  Mexicans,  cow- 
boys and  wandering  actors  are  drawn 
at  first  hand.  Miss  Overton's  knowl- 
edge of  frontier  military  posts  has  stood 
her  in  good  stead,  and  the  critic  will  find 
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few  errors  in  fact  or  atmosphere  of  the  of  Rheims  "  is  thoroughly  enjoyed,  but 

arid  re^-ion.  its  theme  is  a  more  universal  one  than 

»^  that  of  many  of  the  legends.     An  Eng- 

Transitional  Eras  in  Thought,  with  Special  |ish  admirer  of  ''  Ingoldsby,"  as  Bar- 
Reference  to  the  Present  Age.  By  A  C.  ham  called  himself,  has  made  a  pilgrim- 
Armstrong,  Ph.D.  New  York:  The  Mac-  age  through  the  country  of  which  the 
Millan  Co.  ^2.00.  ^  humorist  was  a  native  and  in  which  he 
A  study  of  the  present  tendencies  of  located  most  of  his  legends.  Altho  the 
thought  in  philosophy  and  theology  in  district  is  by  no  means  one  of  beauty 
the  present  "age  of  doubt  and  transition,"  for  the  tourist,  being  mainly  a  long,  dead 
and  a  comparison  with  similar  eras  in  the  level  of  marsh  land,  the  literary  pilgrim 
history  of  opinion,  especially  the  age  of  will  find  much  of  interest  in  visiting  it, 
the  Sophists  in  Greece,  and  the  period  of  from  Canterbury,  or  Dover,  or  Folke- 
the  Aiifkliining  in  the  later  eighteenth  stone,  and  even  if  he  cannot  do  this  he 
century  in  France.  The  rise  of  the  "  faith  will  enjoy  the  book,  for  it  is  pleasantly 
philosophy,"  as  represented  in  William  and  enthusiastically  written.  Another 
James's  *'  Will  to  Believe,"  is  interpreted  volume  of  local  topography  and  history 
as  a  token  that  the  agnostic  movement  is  The  Highways  mid  Byways  of  Sus- 
has  passed  its  time  of  culmination,  and  sex,  one  of  the  most  interesting  coun- 
that  the  close  of  the  transitional  era  has  ties  of  England,  full  of  historical  asso- 
been  reached,  and  suggestions  are  offered  ciations  from  the  time  of  the  Romans 
for  the  new  constructional  age.  The  dis-  to  modern  days.  The  author  has  gone 
cussion  is  able  and  thoughtful,  but  the  through  its  length  and  breadth  in  vari- 
style  of  writing  is  more  technical  than  ous  ways,  on  foot,  on  bicycle,  by  rail,  and 
the  subject  demands.  has  collected  and  related  in  a  thoroughly 

^  genial  manner  a  vast  amount  of  interest- 

The    Trees   of  North    America.     The    Shrubs  ing    matter.      The    book    Can    be    recom- 

of  Northeastern  America.    By  Charles  S.  mended  as  a  vade-mecum  to  any  cyclist 

Newhall.    Illustrations  from  original  draw-  ^ho  wishes  to  see  English  rural  life  amid 

ings.    Two  volumes  in  one.    8vo,  pp.  250,  historic    surroundings;    and    the    county 
240.     G.  P.  Putnam  s  Sons.    ^1.75.  .  -i  .        1     -.i        e  o      .1 

^,  .  ,  1 1-  1     1  •     .  1  can  be  easily  entered  either  from  bouth- 

This  work  was  published  in  two  vol-  ^^  ^^  ^    ^^^  ^^.j^^^^  f^^^  London 

umes  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  the  orig-  ^^  Brighton 

inal  paging  is  retained,  and  the  thinner  ^         '  ^ 

paper   brings   the   book   to   a   moderate 

thickness.     Pretty  nearly  every  page  has  The  Woman  Wins     By  Robert  Barr.     New 

^1-         ,        <  r-^1  1      1     r  York:  Frederick  Stokes  &  Co.     ^1.50. 

an  outline  drawing  of  branch,  leaf  or  ^ 

flower,  from  which  the  species  can  be  de-  This  is  a  volume  of  short  stories,  in 
termined  readily ;  and  a  sufficient  and  ac-  which  all  the  heroes  are  cads  or  cheap 
curate  description  is  given.  There  is  villains,  while  the  heroines  vary  accord- 
nothing  better  to  commend  to  the  student  ingly,  from  a  countess  to  a  pretty  tele- 
who  wishes  to  identify  our  trees  and  graph  operator.  Mr.  Barr  gives  the  im- 
shrubs,  and  the  price  is  reasonable.  pression  of  having  selected  his  characters 

^  at  a  bargain  counter,  and  not  to  have 

The  Ingoldsby  Country.     By  Charles  G,  Har-  P^^^    tOO    well    for    them    in    literary    ex- 

per     London:  A.  &  C.  Black.    I2.00.  pression.     The  book  abounds  in    ^shud- 

Highways  and  Byways  in  Sussex.     By  E.  V.  dering      Cries,"      "  great      silenceS,"      be- 

Lucas     Illustrated  by  Frederick  L.  Griggs,  trothals,   broken   hearts   and   "  dramatic 

London:  Macmillan  &  Co.     ^2.00.  hilltops." 
The  "  Ingoldsby  Legends,"  begun  in  «^ 

1837,  in  Bentley's  Miscellany,  by  Rich-  in  the  Dwellings  of  the  Wilderness.  By  C. 
ard   Harris   Barham,   are   still    regarded  Bryson  Taylor.     New  York:  Henry  Holt 

in    England    as    specimens    of    classic  ^  ^^-    ^^-^S- 

humor.  If  they  never  attained  to  the  A  short  story  with  a  new  kind  of  thrill, 
same  favor  in  this  country,  it  is  not  be-  tho  obtained  by  means  of  the  old  proper- 
cause  their  humor  is  deficient,  but  be-  ties  of  Egyptian  tombs,  the  desert  and  a 
cause  of  the  local  coloring  which  char-  mummy.  We  have  always  thought  that 
acterizes  them.  Even  here  "  The  Jackdaw  Mark  Twain's  inquiry,  "Is  he  dead?" 
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when  shown  a  mummy,  indicated  a  lack 
of  intelligence  on  his  part,  but  if  half  the 
things  told  in  this  book  are  true,  it  was 
a  very  wise  and  cautious  question.  We 
warn  all  who  have  nerves  and  nightmares 
against  reading  this  book. 

Slav  or  Saxon.  A  Study  of  the  Growth  and 
Tendencies  of  Russian  Civilization.  By 
W.  D.  Foulke.  Third  Edition.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    ^i.oo. 

This  very  readable  account  of  Russian 
expansion  was  first  published  in  1887 
and  has  probably  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  growth  of  Russo-phobic  senti- 
ment in  the  United  States.  It  is  now 
brought  up  to  date  by  the  addition  of 
chapters  on  the  way  in  which  Russia 
treats  the  Jews,  the  Finns,  the  Ar- 
menians and  the  Chinese.  Notwith- 
standing its  bias  and  its  rhetorical  gen- 
eralization, it  deserves  its  popularity,  for 
it  gives  in  a  brief  and  graphic  way  a  de- 
scription of  Russian  institutions  and  a 
history  of  the  expansion  of  the  empire. 

Literary    Notes 

Blair  and  Robertson's  valuable  reprint 
of  original  books  and  manuscripts  bearing  on 
the  Philippine  Islands,  published  by  A.  H. 
Clark  Company,  Cleveland,  has  reached  the 
fourteenth  volume  and  the  period  1605-1609. 
We  shall  publish  another  review  of  the  work  in 
a  short  time. 

....The  Packers*  Association,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  published  Prof.  George  Davidson's 
report  on  the  Alaska  Boundary,  which  con- 
tains detailed  maps  of  the  disputed  lisiere,  the 
texts  of  the  treaties  and  conventions  concern- 
ing Alaska,  and  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
Russian,  British  and  Canadian  maps  and  their 
bearing  on  the  question.  Since  the  tribunal  of 
arbitration  has  rendered  its  decision  the  argu- 
mentary  portion  of  the  book  loses  somewhat  of 
its  interest;  but  as  a  contribution  to  history 
and  geography   it  is  well  worth  publishing. 

...."The  Canvasback  Library  of  Popular 
Fiction"  consists  of  reprints  of  the  novels 
which  were  popular  day  before  yesterday,  but 
are  just  as  interesting  now  as  they  ever  were. 
They  are  comfortably  bound  in  boards  and 
canvas,  and  cost  75  cents  (John  Lane,  New 
York).  The  first  of  the  series  is  "  Mada- 
moiselle  Blanche,"  by  John  B.  Barry,  a  gen- 
uine French  novel.  We  do  not  use  the  words 
in  their  objectionable  sense,  but  a  romance  of 
such  lucidity,  directness  and  simplicity  of  style 
and  plot  is  very  rarely  written  outside  of 
France. 


Pebbles 

Don't  make  it  worse  for  a  married  man 
by  referring  to  him  as  a  Benedict. — Atchison 
Globe. 

THEODORE    ROOSEVELT. 

Alert  as  bird  or  early  worm, 

Yet  gifted  with  those  courtly  ways 

Which  connoisseurs  correctly  term  ' 
The  "  tout-c'-qu'il-y-a  de  Louis  Seize;  " 

He  reigns,  by  popular  assent, 

The  People's  peerless  President! 

Behold  him !     Squarely  built  and  small, 
With   hands  that  would  resemble  Liszt's, 

Did  they  not  forcibly  recall 
The  contour  of  Fitzsimmons's  fists ; 

Beneath  whose  velvet  gloves  you  feel 

The  politician's  grip  of  steel. 

Accomplished  as  a  King  should  be, 

And  autocratic  as  a  Czar, 
To  him  all  classes  bow  the  knee, 

In  spotless  Washington  afar; 
And  while  his  jealous  rivals  scoff, 
He   wears  the   smile-that-won't-come-off^ 

And  since  his  sole  delight  and  pride 

Are  exercise  and  open  air, 
His  spirit  chafes  at  being  tied 

All  day  to  an  official  chair, 
The  bell-boys  (in  the  room  beneath) 
Can  hear  him  gnash  his  serried  teeth „ 

In  summer  time  he  can't  resist 

A  country  gallop  on  his  cob, 
So,  like  a  thorough  altruist, 

He  lets  another  do  his  job; 
In  winter  he  will  work  all  day, 
But  when  the  sun  shines  he  makes  Hay.. 

At  6  a,  m.  he  shoots  a  bear, 
At  8  he  schools  a  restive  horse. 

From  10  to  4  he  takes  the  air — 
(He  doesn't  take  it  all,  of  course.) 

And  then  at  5  o'clock,  maybe. 

Some  colored  man  drops  in  to  tea. 

In  martial  exploits  he  delights, 
And  has  no  fear  of  War's  alarms; 

The  hero  of  a  hundred  fights. 

Since  first  he  was  a  child  (in  arms)  : 

Like  battle  horse,  when  bugles  bray. 

He  champs  his  bit  and  tries  to  neigh. 

And  spite  of  jeers  that  foes  have  hurled^ 
No  problems  can  his  soul  perplex; 

He  lectures  women  of  the  world 
Upon  the  duties  of  their  sex, 

And  with  unfailing  courage  thrusts 

His  spoke  within  the  wheels  of  Trusts. 

A  lion  is  his  crest,  you  know, 
Columbia  stooping  to  caress  it. 

With  vi  et  armis  writ  below. 
Nemo  impune  me  lacessit; 

His  motto,  as  you've  read  already. 

Semper  paratus — always  Teddy! 

— The  Metropolitan  Magazine^ 


Editorials 

.    The   Independent   Bound  its   specific   purpose   is   to   remind   you 

that  the  half-year  closes  with  this  issue, 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  hard  it  is  to  and  that  if  you  have  followed  the  ad- 
get  information  about  an  event  which  vice  we  gave  you  last  January  you  can 
happened  more  than  three  months  and  return  to  us  the  numbers  for  the  past  six 
less  than  three  years  ago?  The  latest  months  and  secure  a  bound  volume,  which 
books  do  not  have  it  in,  and  the  papers  will  be  as  much  used  as  any  in  your  li- 
and  magazines  are  usually  destroyed  as  brary  by  the  whole  family  and  as  often 
soon  as  read.  You  have  a  recollection  of  borrowed  by  the  neighbors, 
having  seen  just  the  article  you  now  ^ 
need  in  a  recent  magazine,  but  since  you 

cannot  get  it  it  is  merely  an  aggravating  The     Republican    Ticket     and 

tantalization.  Platform 

It  may  be  that  the  Program  Com- 
mittee of  your  Current  Events  Club  has  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  nominated  by 
called  upon  you  suddenly — they  always  acclamation  at  Chicago  because  he  had 
do  call  suddenly — for  a  paper  about  the  made  himself  so  clearly  the  leader  of  his 
Cripple  Creek  situation,  when  the  dyna-  party  and  the  first  of  Republicans.  The 
mite  exploded  under  the  railroad  station,  solemn  promise  that  he  would  carry  out 
Then  you  wished  you  had  preserved  the  policies  of  Mr.  McKinley  he  has 
that  number  of  The  Independent  which  faithfully  kept,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
contained  such  a  complete  account  of  has  established  policies  of  his  own  and 
the  labor  difficulty  there.  Or  if  you  had  exhibited  qualities  that  have  commended 
known  that  the  Governor  General  of  him  to  his  party  as  eminently  fitted  for 
Finland  was  going  to  be  shot  you  would  leadership.  His  honesty,  vigor,  cour- 
have  preserved  those  articles  by  promi-  age,  patriotism  and  sincerity,  his  love  of 
nent  Finns  on  the  causes  leading  to  their  justice,  his  hatred  of  corruption  and 
expulsion.  But  you  did  not  know  that  fraud — these  are  known  to  all.  A  large 
these  things  were  going  to  happen.  You  part  of  the  Republican  platform  is  the 
never  do.  And  unless  you  are  in  the  President  himself  and  the  acts  of  his 
habit  of  preserving  a  file  of  some  maga-  administration.  Of  the  written  platform 
zine  you  will  not  have  what  you  want  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
when  you  want  it.  A  well  indexed  pe-  tions  and  adopted  by  the  convention  we 
riodical  is  better  than  the  best  memory,  shall  speak  hereafter.    The  candidate  for 

A  magazine  is  a  magazine ;  it  is  a  store-  Vice-President  was  selected  with  good 
house  of  intellectual  ammunition,  and  judgment.  Mr.  Fairbanks  has  had  an 
it  must  be  kept  stored.  There  are  un-  honorable  career  and  is  well-equipped 
doubtedly  some  articles  in  the  present  for  the  office.  Considered  from  the  point 
issue  which  do  not  interest  you,  because  of  view  of  political  expediency,  the  nomi- 
you  do  not  need  them — now,  but  there  nation  was  wisely  made.  Possibly  the 
are  very  few  which  you  will  not  need  vigorous  and  picturesque  personality  of 
some  time  in  the  next  few  years.  You  Mr.  Cannon  would  have  excited  more  par- 
cannot  cut  the  important  articles  now  for  tisan  enthusiasm.  But  he  would  not  go 
your  scrap-book,  because  you  do  not  on  the  ticket,  and  as  it  stands  it  is  a 
know  what  articles  are  the  most  impor-  very  strong  one.  Admiration  of  Mr. 
tant  for  you.  In  science,  now,  the  most  Roosevelt  will  draw  some  young  Demo- 
important  matter  is  published  in  pe-  crats  to  the  support  of  it.  On  the  other 
riodicals,  and  the  same  is  coming  to  be  hand,  if  the  Democratic  party  should 
true  in  literature.  nominate  a  conservative  candidate  like 

This  is   not  an   advertisement.     The  Judge   Parker  or  Judge  Gray,  upon  a 

advertisement  is  on  another  page.     It  is  platform  in  accord  with  his  views  and 

an  editorial  of  general  application.    But  tendencies,    some   who   have   long  been 
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known  as  Republicans  would  vote  for  it.  American  labor,  or  any  American  indus- 

13ut  there  would  be  not  many  of  these,  try."      The    party    has    gone    backward 

Democrats  who  left  their  party  when  Mr.  from  the  position  of  Mr.  McKinley,  who 

Bryan   was  nominated,   however,  would  was  regarded  as  a  stiff  protectionist.    Its 

eagerly  grasp  the  opportunity  to  return,  committee  declined  at  Chicago  to  place  in 

Smoothness  is  the  leading  character-  the  platform  those  memorable  words  of 

istic   of   the   new   Republican   platform,  his   last   speech    suggesting   the   use   in 

Sharp,  aggressive  and  angular  declara-  reciprocal  agreements    of  '*  some  of  our 

tions  upon   the   foremost   issues  of  the  tariffs,  if,  perchance,  they  are  no  longer 

time   are  avoided.     There   is   an   abun-  needed  to  encourage  and  protect  our  in- 

dance  of  partisan  history,  much  pointing  dustries."    It  has  as  little  respect  for  that 

to  the  record,  but  little  definite  promise  suggestion  as  it  has  for  the  reciprocal 

as  to  the  future.     And  we  are  bound  to  treaties  which  he  caused  to  be  negotiated, 

say  that  the   record,   even  when   shorn  and  which  are  covered  with  dust  in  the 

of  partisan  exaggeration  and  misrepre-  pigeon-holes    of    a    Senate    committee 

sentation,  is  a  remarkable  one.     It  has  room. 

its  place  and  is  justly  a  source  of  political  "  Fortunately,"  says  a  prominent  Re- 
strength;  but  the  future  should  not  be  pubHcan  journal,  "those  who  opposed 
avoided.  *'  We  insist,"  says  the  plat-  any  recognition  of  reciprocity  were  de- 
form, "  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  feated.  To  repudiate  what  the  party 
principles  of  protection,  and,  therefore,  distinctly  proclaimed  both  in  1896  and 
the  rates  of  duty  should  be  readjusted  in  1900,  and  what  McKinley  left  as  his 
only  when  conditions  have  so  changed  dying  legacy,  would  have  been  a  colossal 
that  the  public  interest  demands  their  blunder  which  would  have  returned  to 
alteration."  Here  there  is  no  promise  of  plague  the  party."  But  this  is  what  the 
tariff  revision,  no  statement  that  the  pres-  platform  does  repudiate,  and  the  commit- 
ent  rates  are  or  are  not  what  they  ought  tee  well  understood  what  it  was  doing, 
to  be,  no  promise  even  of  an  official  in-  Trusts  and  labor  unions  are  considered 
quiry  (by  such  a  Commission  as  Mr.  in  one  brief  paragraph,  the  gist  of  which 
Roosevelt  has  suggested,  or  by  any  other  is  that  neither  must  be  permitted  to 
agency)  to  ascertain  whether  readjust-  "  break  the  laws  "  or  to  "  infringe  upon 
ment  is  now  required  by  changed  condi-  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people." 
tions.  Nor  is  there  any  defense  against  Good,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  there  is  not 
the  assertion  made  even  by  Republicans  quite  enough  of  it  to  satisfy  many  worthy 
that  duties  no  longer  needed  for  reason-  persons  whose  votes  are  worth  having, 
able  protection  are  abused  by  Trust  com-  There  are  other  references  to  Trusts,  it 
binations  to  the  injury  of  the  consuming  is  true,  in  the  historical  parts  of  the 
public.  The  truth  is  that  the  convention  platform,  but  we  find  no  repetition  of 
was  controlled  by  those  who  oppose  re-  that  passage  in  the  platform  of  1900 
vision,  and  that  the  party  in  the  approach-  which  "  condemned  all  conspiracies  and 
ing  campaign  will  stand  solidly  against  combinations  intended  to  restrict  busi- 
such  tariff  reform  as  is  continually  sug-  ness,  to  create  monopolies,  to  limit  pro- 
gested  by  the  exactions,  in  the  home  mar-  duction,  or  to  control  prices."  We  do 
ket,  of  protected  combinations  that  sell  not  desire  to  belittle  the  enforcement  of 
their  products  abroad  at  low  prices.  We  the  Anti-Trust  law  in  the  great  railroad 
believe  that  this  platform  utterance  was  case,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
a  blunder  and  will  be  a  source  of  weak-  Trust  combinations  of  manufacturers 
ness  in  the  campaign.  The  party  ought  have  not  yet  been  touched,  and  that  a 
at  least  to  have  promised  an  investiga-  Republican  Senate  ignored  the  bill  by 
tion,  to  be  followed  by  such  action  as  which  Attorney-General  Knox  expected 
the  conditions  might  require.  to  reach  them.     No  promise  is  made  in 

The   platform's   utterance   concerning  this  platform  that  the  party  will  attempt 

reciprocity  is  simply  a  bar  against  recip-  to  restrain  the  manufacturing  combina- 

rocal  agreements,  if  it  be  assumed,  as  it  tions  by  a  revision  of  the  tariff  or  by 

doubtless    is    assumed  by  the  platform-  legislation  that  would  bring  them  within 

makers,  that  no  existing  tariff  duty  can  the  scope  of  the  Anti-Trust  laws.   Here, 

be  reduced,  by  reciprocal  treaty,  "  with-  we  think,  an  opportunity  to  commend  the 

out    injury    to    American    agriculture,  party   to   independent   voters   was   lost. 
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We  are  glad  that  the  party  distinctly 
favors  an  inquiry  as  to  the  suppression 
of  negro  suffrage  in  the  South,  and  that 
it  demands  a  proportional  reduction  of 
representation  in  Congress  and  the  Elec- 
toral College  if  it  shall  be  proved  that 
the  elective  franchise  in  any  State  has 
been  unconstitutionally  limited.  Such  a 
reduction  would  be  nothing  but  common 
justice,  and  no  honorable  Southern  man 
should  object  to  it.  The  attitude  of  the 
party  toward  arbitration,  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws,  the  policy  of  the  President  and 
Secretary  Hay  in  the  Orient,  the  navy 
and  the  gold  standard  is  to  be  com- 
mended. The  Smoot  inquiry  might  well 
have  suggested  a  few  words  in  disap- 
proval of  polygamy.  All  who  long 
for  Rt^ublican  success  at  the  polls 
should  regret  the  impolitic,  if  not  un- 
just, exclusion  of  the  La  FoUette  Wis- 
consin, delegation.  The  election  of  Mr. 
Cortelyou  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
National  Committee  places  the  manage- 
ment of  the  campaign  in  the  hands  of 
an  honorable  man,  who  enjoys  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  the  head  of  the 
ticket.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  for- 
midable the  Opposition  will  be.  Against 
a  united  Democracy  supporting  a  con- 
servative candidate  upon  a  reasonable 
platform  the  Republican  party  may  feel 
the  need  of  more  definite  utterances  and 
promises  upon  what  appear  to  be  the 
leading  issues  of  the  day. 

Eugenics 

We  have  a  few  words  to  say  by  way 
of  comment  on  the  article  in  this  issue,  in 
which  "  A  Bachelor  Maid "  tells  why 
she  does  not  marry.  By  way  of  con- 
fession and  avoidance  we  admit  that  what 
we  say  of  approval  or  stricture  comes 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  unworthy 
male  "  assortment,"  so  that  its  judg- 
ments may  be  taken  with  due  reserve. 

And  first,  we  agree  that  she  has  done 
well  not  to  marry.  If  a  woman  does 
not  care  to  marry,  and  is  not  drawn  to 
any  man  by  her  affections  reinforced  by 
her  best  judgment,  she  ought  not  to 
marry. 

And  next,  we  agree  that  the  bachelor 
maid  who  has  an  ambition  to  serve  the 
world  as  teacher  or  in  any  other  useful 
way  which  fully  occupies  her  time  and 
heart,  probably  does  as  useful  a  service 


as  most  of  those  who  marry  and  rear 
families.  We  have  no  doubt  as  to  our 
correspondent. 

And  further,  our  correspondent  is  ab- 
solutely and  totally  right  in  her  claim 
that  in  marriage  it  is  the  wife's  part  quite 
as  much  as  the  husband's,  and  more,  to 
say  how  many  children  they  shall  have. 
That  is  a  matter  in  which  health  and 
other  things  are  to  be  considered,  and  as 
to  which  the  woman's  judgment  should 
usually  have  controlling  weight. 

And  yet  again,  our  correspondent  is 
absolutely  and  eternally  right  in  her 
claim  that  the  man  has  no  inherent  au- 
thority over  the  womam  to  overrule  and 
suppress  her  equal  right  of  judgment  and 
decision.  Intelligent  and  right-minded 
clergymen  no  longer  require  the  bride 
to  promise  to  "  obey  "  her  husband,  and 
where  the  form  is  accepted  the  promise 
is  mutually  understood  not  to  be  binding. 
Our  correspondent  has  been  unfortunate 
in  her  wooers. 

And  further,  no  decent  husband  would 
fail  to  take  pride  in  any  development  of 
intelligence  or  general  service  on  the  part 
of  his  wife  that  she  can  conscientiously 
carry  on.  We  have  not  observed,  in  fact, 
that  as  a  rule  bachelor  wives  are  much 
inferior  to  bachelor  maids  in  attainments 
and  usefulness. 

Now  for  the  other  side  of  the  question 
of  eugenics,  Sir  Francis  Galtcn's  word, 
and  a  more  agreeable  word  than  the 
older  and  coarse  word,  stirpiciiltiire, 
for  Greek  has  a  gentler  sound  than  Latin. 
Even  euthanasia  in  its  Greek  dress 
sounds  almost  commendable.  It  is  be- 
yond all  doubt  in  the  order  of  na- 
ture, and  it  is  well,  that  such  women 
as  feel  the  gift  for  it  should  marry  and 
have  children.  Human  beings  are  the 
crown  of  creation.  There  must  be  chil- 
dren to  succeed  parents,  or  all  the  world 
is  good  for  would  perish.  Were  other 
women  unfortunately  like  our  "  Bachelor 
Maid,"  land  and  water  would  go  back 
to  the  rule  of  Zeuglodonts  and  Titano- 
theres,  when 

"A  monstrous  eft  was   of  old  the   lord  and 

master  of  earth ; 

For  him  did  his  high  sun  flame,  and  his 
river  billowing  ran. 

And  he  felt  himself  m  his  force  to  be  Na- 
ture's crowning  race." 

Do  we  want  the  world  to  go  back  to 
the  war  of  Cervidae  and  Felidae  ?    Would 
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it  not  be  a  horrible  conclusion  of  all 
Earth's  worthy  history?  But  that  would 
be  the  sure  alternative  if  maids  and 
youths  should  refuse  to  wed.  It  must  be 
that  duty  has  some  place  here  as  well  as 
instinct. 

Again,  our  correspondent  is  worlds 
away  from  right  in  looking  upon  the 
parental  creative  process  which  produces 
and  nourishes  children,  that  by  which 
we  approach  nearest  to  the  creative 
work  of  God,  as  something  too  '*  unro- 
mantic,"  ''  revolting,"  and  even  "  disgust- 
ing," to  be  patiently  considered  by  a 
pure  mind;  for  so  she  speaks  of  the  de- 
sire of  her  lovecs  for  "  a  mother  for 
their  children." 

It  is  true  that  married  life  is  not  all 
strawberries  and  cream.  Nor  is  any 
other  strenuous  life.  Children  are  born 
with  pangs,  and  their  care  involves  much 
disagreeable  service.  But  they  are  worth 
it.  They  are  God's  best  gift  and  hu- 
manity's chief  est  wealth.  These  pangs  and 
toils  are  woman's  share,  and  we  cannot 
change  it  if  we  would.  Men  also  have 
their  toils  and  pains,  and  if  women  go 
insane  and  die  from  too  much  of  their 
burden,  so  do  quite  as  many  men  from 
their's.  If  women's  task  for  their  chil- 
dren is  revolting  or  disgusting,  so  is  that 
of  men  who  must  breed  the  lesser  value 
of  cattle,  fertilize  the  ground  with  the 
refuse  of  stables  and  pig-pens,  and  be 
body  servant  to  cows,  horses  and  swine. 
But  the  wealth  of  the  farm  is  well  worth 
raising,  and  vastly  more  so  the  wealth 
of  the  cradle.  We  shut  our  eyes  and 
close  our  nostrils  to  the  disgusting,  and 
we  wisely  clothe  with  all  the  glamour  of 
poetry  the  rich  peacefulness  of  rural  in- 
dependence. And  so  it  is  the  wiser  vision 
which  forgets  the  pangs  of  maternity  for 
joy  that  a  man-child  or  a  woman-child 
is  born  into  the  world,  and  takes  dearer 
delight  in  caring  for  one's  own  infant 
than  in  any  other  pleasure  which  life 
offers. 

So  we  hold  that  those  men  and  those 
women  who  choose  fit  mates,  who  have 
the  gift  of  love  and  sacrifice  for  each 
other  and  for  their  children,  choose  what 
is  usually  the  worthier  and  the  harder 
and  the  happier  life.  They  suffer  more, 
they  gain  more,  they  lose  more,  they 
retain  more.  Death  strikes  them  nearer ; 
heavier  burdens  are  usually  their's,  but 
richer  rewards.     They  marry  expecting 


children,  as  they  should  expect.  The 
more  children  the  more  wealth,  within 
the  bounds  of  reason.  Children,  well 
trained  by  such  parents  as  those  for 
whom  we  write,  are  the  crown  of  honor 
and  the  defense  of  their  parents  in  old 
age,  and  children's  children  will  call 
them  blessed.  It  is  marriage  that  gives 
dignity  and  independence  to  the  youth 
and  maid;  it  is  the  family  that  is  the 
unit  and  stability  of  the  State;  it  is  the 
children  of  worthy  parents  that  must 
receive,  maintain  and  advance  the 
world's  civilization.  While  we  honor 
the  useful  service  for  a  few  years,  or 
many  years,  of  the  bachelor  maid,  wha 
prefers  to  teach  or  write,  we  regret  that 
she  could  not  find  the  "  right  man,"  who 
would  sympathize  with  and  aid  her  am- 
bitions, while  she  should  be  at  the  same 
time  the  proud  mother  of  children. 

Commencement  Advice 

Only  in  the  smaller  college  does  com- 
mencement oratory  of  the  old  school  sur- 
vive. That  oratory,  paradoxical  as  the 
statement  sounds,  was  an  art  practiced 
by  young  men  and  not  by  their  elders. 
It  is  old-school  oratory  now,  because,  like 
a  certain  type  of  good  manners,  it  has 
nearly  vanished. 

The  cultivation  and  display  of  that  old- 
time  art  was  a  simple  matter.  From  the 
day  he  entered  college  until  the  dawning 
of  commencement  morning  at  the  end 
of  his  Senior  year,  every  student  knew 
that  he  was  chosen  of  destiny  to  stand  be- 
fore an  expectant  throng  of  trustees  and 
professors,  famous  alumni,  serious- 
minded  fathers  and  mothers,  fluttering 
sisters  and  sweethearts,  and,  in  rounded 
periods,  to  reveal  to  them,  and  through 
them  to  the  world,  some  great  message  of 
philosophical  truth  or  political  wisdom 
that  had  unaccountably  been  withheld 
from  the  human  mind  until  that  hour. 
In  preparation  for  the  crowning  event 
every  student  practiced  "  oratory  "  and 
participated  in  prize  contests  throughout' 
his  four  years'  course. 

From  the  commencement  stage  of  the 
larger  college  the  inspired  band  of  youth- 
ful orators  has  gone  forever.  A  wordly 
and  impatient  age  ceased  to  value 
graduation  eloquence  at  the  old-time  ap- 
praisal, and  began  to  clamor  for  a  live- 
lier performance.     So  now  we  have  pro- 
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cessionals  and  many  down-sittings  and 
up-raisings  therewith,  and  instead  of  the 
inspired  language  of  youth  we  have  by 
way  of  eloquence  an  *'  address/ 
"  worthy  "  of  such  an  "  occasion,"  im- 
pressively delivered  by  a  "  distinguished 
mind  "  or  an  "  eminent  publicist." 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  "  dis- 
tinguished mind "  is  sometimes  clear- 
headed, and  that  the  "  eminent  publicist  " 
now  and  again  reveals  traces  of  gray  mat- 
ter. There  are  commencement  addresses 
in  print  that  pertain  to  literature  and  to 
public  law.  George  William  Curtis,  for 
example,  had  a  way  of  saying  things  in 
commencement  addresses  that  were  not 
borne  into  oblivion  on  the  wings  of  the 
summer  winds.  But  the  Curtises  and  the 
Lowells  are  no  more.  The  commence- 
ment speakers  of  to-day  too  often  give 
utterance  to  "  views  "  that  rightly  perish 
with  the  head  lines  of  yellow  journals. 

Whatever  the  theme  upon  which  the 
graduating  senior  gave  forth  wisdom,  he 
rarely  failed  to  strike  the  chord  of  hope. 
Looking  out  upon  life  with  the  eyes  of 
youth  he  saw  how  to  remedy  every  social 
and  moral  ill.  The  *'  distinguished 
mind  "  and  the  "  eminent  publicist  "  have 
been  disillusioned.  They  come  before 
their  youthful  audiences  with  warnings 
and  advice.  They  have  learned  how  dif- 
ferent the  big  world  of  politics  and  busi- 
ness is  from  the  little  world  of  the  college 
class  room.  They  have  made  the  im- 
portant discovery — which  they  somehow 
missed  in  their  student  days — that  books 
and  theories  are  "  academic,"  and  that  in 
a  practical  age  scholarship  and  idealism 
are  regarded  by  self-made  men  as  just  a 
bit  ornamental  or  visionary. 

The  President  of  Cornell  University  is 
a  "  distinguished  mind."  Years  ago  he 
wrote  a  book  on  "  The  Ethical  Import 
of  Darwinism,"  in  which  he  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  "  that  the  morality  of  the 
family  is  varied  and  changeable."  After 
"  ransacking  the  past "  and  "  forecast- 
ing the  future  "  he  found  himself  of  the 
opinion  that  "  a  change  is  actually  going 
on  in  the  form  of  our  own  system  of  con- 
jugal relations,  the  significance  of  which 
seems  altogether  to  have  escaped  atten- 
tion." **  The  virtue,  soul  and  essence  of 
the  whole  business  is  the  existence  among 
us  of  a  family  ethics  admitting  casual 
unions  and  separations  of  the  sexes  with 
the  same  facility  and  frequency,  and  with 


as  little  loss  of  respectability,  as  is  wont 
to  obtain  among  savages  and  barbarians." 
The  essay  was  a  doctorate  dissertation, 
and,  of  course,  was  "  academic."  Presi- 
dent Schurman  has  seen  a  good  deal  of 
life  since  his  student  days,  and  now,  in 
his  commencement  advice  to  the  Cornell 
boys  and  girls,  he  tells  them  that  every 
young  man  *'  should  look  forward  to  pro- 
viding for  a  wife  and  family,"  and  that 
he  has  "  no  patience  with  college  gradu- 
ates who  deliberately  elect  bachelorhood." 
This  view  suggests  the  same  question 
as  one  of  our  contributed  articles  in  this 
number.  If  our  college  graduates  of  to- 
day are  less  inclined  to-marry  and  to  rear 
families  than  their  fathers  were,  is  the 
cause  of  their  disinclination  in  any  way 
connected  with  present  educational  tend- 
encies? Does  modern  education  inhibit 
natural  instincts  and  enthusiasms?  Is  the 
whole  story  of  a  radical  change  in  the 
s]~irit  of  education  after  all  told  in  this 
substitution  of  pessimistic  commencement 
advice  for  spontaneous  graduate  oratory  ? 
Did  the  old  order  express  a  certain  popu- 
lar confidence  in  the  young  man,  which 
gave  him  confidence  in  himself?  Does 
the  new  order  teach  him  that  too  much 
self-confidence  is  ''  bad  form  "  ? 

The  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Trib- 
une is  an  "  eminent  publicist,"  "  which 
nobody  can  deny."  He  has  been  our 
Ambassador  to  France,  and  a  member  of 
the  Commission  that  fixed  the  terms  of 
peace  with  Spain.  In  his  advice  to  the 
graduating  class  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  he  remarked  that 
many  of  the  people  coming,  to  this  coun- 
try from  older  lands  are  "  entirely  un- 
familiar with  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ity of  free  government,  and  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  liberty  and  license.  If 
they  are  to  become  useful  members  of  the 
body  politic  it  must  be  through  the  great 
common  school  system,  of  which  the  City 
College  is  the  crown." 

Most  of  those  who  heard  this  utterance 
regarded  it,  we  fear,  as  platitudinous. 
But  it  was  not.  A  platitude  is  a  common- 
place truth,  and  these  statements  are  by 
no  means  true.  Very  few,  if  any,  of  our 
immigrants  come  to  our  shores  ignorant 
of  the  distinction  between  liberty  and 
license.  They  convert  liberty  into  li- 
cense after  a  thorough-going  schooling 
in  "  how  to  do  it  "  by  our  ward  politi- 
cians,    city     officials     and     magistrate's 
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courts.     If  they  are  to  be  converted  into  juries    inflicted    by   fireworks    in    which 

useful  members  of  the  body  politic  they  tetanus  developed,  only  seven  cases  were 

must  have,  besides   the  common   school  reported  as  having  recovered.    As  recov- 

instruction  that  sharpens  their  wits,  a  dis-  eries  in  tetanus,  then,  are  rare  events  and 

cipline  of  life  under  just  industrial  condi-  are  consequently  almost   sure  to  be  re- 

tions  and  a  clean  adminstration  of  equi-  ported,  these  statistics  can  be  accepted  as 

table  laws.  final,  and  it  may  be  considered  that  95 

On  the  whole  we   confess   our  skep-  per  cent,  of  the  cases  will  end  fatally, 

ticism  upon  the  value  of  pessimistic  and  Of  the  ca^es  in  which  the  cause  of  the 

ill-considered     advice,     bestowed     from  wound  from  which  the  tetanus  developed 

above  upon  graduating  youth,  as  a  sub-  was  known  363  were  due  to  blank  car- 

stitute  for  the  spontaneous  and  hopeful  tridges.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  this  class 

oratory  of  self-confident  youth  itself.  of   wound   particularly   must    be    taken 

special  care  of  in  order,  if  possible,  to 

avoid  the   occurrence  of  tetanus.     The 

Our  Annual    Tetanus    Epidemic  reason  for  special  liability  to  infection  in 

^  these  cases  is  not  far  to  seek.     Usually 

We  called  attention  last  year  and  the  it  happens  that  a  portion  of  the  paste- 
year  before  to  the  annual  epidemic  of  board  wad  of  the  blank  cartridge  is  shot 
tetanus  which  takes  place  in  this  country  deep  into  the  hand  or  finger,  often  carry- 
every  year  just  before  and  after  the  ing  with  it  a  disk  of  the  tough  palmar  skin, 
Fourth  of  July.  Last  year  in  connection  and  this  accident  usually  occurs  in  a  per- 
with  the  celebration  of  the  glorious  son  whose  hands  have  become  thoroughly 
Fourth  in  this  country  406  deaths  from  soiled  with  street  dirt  in  the  process  of 
tetanus  occurred.  These  were  not  the  vigorously  celebrating  the  Fourth.  Not 
only  deaths  due  to  the  use  of  fireworks,  infrequently  the  wound  has  been  inflicted 
for  some  60  persons  perished  as  the  re-  with  a  pistol  close  to  the  tissues.  As  a 
suit  of  severe  injuries.  Of  serious  non-  consequence  they  are  burned  and  seared, 
fatal  injuries  over  1,000  were  reported;  thus  burying  the  tetanus  bacillus  out  of 
of  minor  injuries  altogether  there  were  reach  of  the  air,  where  it  is  almost  sure 
nearly  2,000  of  suflicient  importance  to  to  grow  abundantly.  It  is  not  realized 
get  them  into  police  or  dispensary  re-  often  how  deeply  penetrating  such 
ports.  The  Journal  of  the  American  wounds  are.  Occasionally  portions  of 
Medical  Association,  which  is  the  official  pasteboard  wad  pass  through  between  the 
representative  of  the  regular  profession  bones  of  the  hands  to  just  underneath 
in  this  country,  calls  renewed  attention  to  the  skin  at  the  back,  tho  without  pene- 
these  statistics  and  discusses  the  possi-  trating. 

bility   of   making   the   annual   holocaust  The  safety  of  the  patient  then  demands 

somewhat  less  during  the  present  year.  that  every  part  in  which  dirt  from  the 

The  greatest  danger  around  the  Fourth  surface  can  possibly  have  been  blown  be 
of  July  consistc  in  the  development  of  thoroughly  cleaned  out  and  then  so 
tetanus  as  the  result  of  wounds  inflicted  packed  that  air  can  enter  and  the  wound 
by  various  forms  of  fireworks.  The  secretions  escape.  As  a  rule  this  requires 
tetanus  bacillus  exists  commonly  in  street  anesthesia  and  careful,  prolonged  dis- 
dirt  and  is  likely  to  be  on  the  hands  of  section  and  treatment.  Very  few  patients 
those  who  are  playing  or  working  in  the  will  submit  to  this,  and  when  the  injured 
street.  Ordinarily  the  bacillus  does  not  are  children  very  few  parents  care  to  give 
grow  readily  when  freely  in  contact  with  permission  for  what  is,  after  all,  quite  a 
the  air.  If  it  becomes  buried  in  the  tissues,  surgical  operation.  Such  wounds  look 
however,  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  then  rather  innocent,  i  nd  it  seems  hard  to 
it  grows  very  luxuriantly.  Injuries  in-  imagine  that  anything  serious  can  come 
flicted  by  fireworks  are  likely  to  carry  from  them.  How  much  good  may  be 
street  dirt  from  the  hands  deep  into  the  accomplished  by  thorough  methods,  how- 
tissues.  Often  the  wounds  themselves  ever,  may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact 
heal  very  kindly.  After  from  five  to  ten  that  in  a  series  of  ten  cases  treated  in 
days,  however,  symptoms  of  tetanus  de-  Cleveland  last  July  by  such  measures  no 
velop  and  then  there  is  very  little  hope  tetanus  developed,  whereas  five  cases 
for  the  patient.    Last  year,  of  all  the  in-  treated  superficially  outside  the  hospital 
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afterward  came  into  the  hospital  to  die  Even  with  all  this,  however,  it  is  sad  to 

of    tetanus.      The    cauterization    of    the  contemplate  how  many  young  lives  will 

wound  as  is  practiced  by  some  is  likely  be  the  victims  of  a  national  weakness  and 

to  do  more  harm  than  good  by  actually  how  many  vigorous,  usually  healthy  chil- 

burying  the  tetanus   bacillus  effectually  dren  will  be  sacrificed  to    the    folly  so 

out  of  contact  with  the  air.  characteristic   of  our  people    of   letting 

Where  deep  injuries  have  been  inflicted  things  go  just  because  they  have  always 
by  fireworks  when  the  hands  were  dirty  gone  so.     We  shall  have  something  like 
and  there  is  manifest  danger  of  tetanus  tlie  "  Slocum  "  horror,  but  without  its  re- 
then  all  the  best  authorities  are  agreed  vulsion  of  feeling  for  good. 
that  the  injection  of  tetanus  antitoxin  is  ^ 
a  very  helpful  measure.    This  neutralizes  r^   m    *                fU      r^'f 
the  toxins  of  the  bacillus  and  gives  nature  camping  ill  tne   i^ity 
a  chance  to  overcome  the  harmful  effects  If  people  do  not  know  all  about  camp- 
before  they  become  absolutely  paralyzant  ing  it  is  surely  no  fault  of  us  magazine 
to  the  nervous  system.     No  bad   result  editors.  We  offer  a  hundred  delightful  re- 
has  ever  been  known  to  follow  the  injec-  gions  for  their  selection,  and  all  that  there 
tion  of  tetanus  antitoxin,  tho  it  has  been  is  to  be  done  to  reach  them  is  the  pur- 
employed  now  in  many  hundreds  of  thou-  chase  of  a  railroad  ticket,  with  the  added 
sands  of  cases.    It  should  in  bad  cases  be  possibility  of  a   stage  trip  through   re- 
injected for  several  successive  days  in  the  freshing    scenery.      Yet    heretofore    too 
neighborhood  of  the  wound  and  will  add  little  attention  has  been  called  to  the  ad- 
greatly  to  the  assurance  of  the  safety  of  vantages  of  camp  life  in  a  large  city — 
the  patient.  each  summer  the  abode  of  a  goodly  num- 

If  parents  do  not  want  to  subject  theii  ber  of  lightly  settled  individuals.     Such 

injured  boys  to  such  severe  surgical  pro-  are  chiefly  men  temporarily  deprived  of 

cedures,  then  they  should  prevent  them  their    feminine   attachments,    who   have 

from  using  certain  classes  of  fireworks,  departed  elsewhere  in  search  of  what- 

Besides  the  toy  pistol — that  is,  the  one  ever  they  may  hope  to  find, 

which  shoots  blank  cartridges — the  most  By  this,  of  course,  one  does  not  mean 

dangerous  form  of  fireworks  as  regards  that  the  city  camper  sets  up  his  tent  in 

tetanus  is  the  cannon  cracker.  When  this  a  park  or  along  a  leafy  boulevard,  but 

latter  explodes  in  or  near  the  hand  a  state  that  in  the  city  he  enjoys  a  semi-picnic 

of  affairs  results  resembling  very  much  kind  of  existence,  which  has  attractions 

those  which  follow  injury  by  the  blank  in  some  respects  surpassing  primitive  life 

cartridge,  and  all  the  precautions  advis-  in  the  woods. 

able  for  such  wounds  are  in  order.     In-  To  begin  with,  our  camper's  shelter — 

juries  and  burns  from  display  fireworks,  his  apartment  or  rooms — takes  on  very 

such  as  Roman  candles  and  rockets,  cause  much  the  atmosphere  of  a  tent.     There 

very  few  tetanus  infections,  and,  so  far  as  is  a  pleasing  abandon  about  the  domicile 

could  be  ascertained  by  careful  investiga-  lately  vacated  by  madam.    With  the  de- 

tion    by   the   Journal   of   the  American  parture  of  her  trunks   for  the  seaside, 

Medical  Association,  last  year,  there  were  the  place  ceases  to  be  kept  ''  picked  up." 

no  tetanus  infections  after  injuries  due  It  is  probable  that  some  such  condition 

to  paper  caps,  torpedoes  and  small  fire-  of  affairs  as  this  in  mind  is  the  reason 

crackers.  why    she    has    prudently    secured    most 

To  diminish  greatly  the  mortality  of  things  ornamental  as  well  as  useful  with- 

fireworks  at  this  time  it  will  not  be  neces-  in    closets    or    disguised    beneath    linen 

sary,  then,  absolutely  to  abolish  the  pres-  and  paper  wrappers.     Hence  there  re- 

ent  foolish  method  of    celebrating    the  mains  little  for  our  camper  but  a  stick 

Fourth,  tho  this  might  be  an  eminently  or  two  of  furniture,  with  the  bare  walls 

desirable     consummation     from     other  and  floor  of  his  tent, 

standpoints  as  well  as  the  fear  of  tetanus.  It  is  then  that  he  begins  to  make  sur- 

but  only  to  limit  the  use  of  fireworks  to  prising  discoveries  in  the  science  of  light 

those  which  are  less  dangerous,  and  to  be  housekeeping.     If  he  finds  that  the  elec- 

ready  to  encourage  and  approve  the  most  trie  light  or  gas  bracket  is  an  excellent 

thorough  treatment  of  fireworks  injuries,  substitute   for   the   hatrack — sent   hence 
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for  repair — what  more  appropriate  place  disturbed.     If  he  asks  the  way  to  some 

for  wet  shoes  could  there   be   than  the  unfamiliar    spot,    policemen    have    been 

kitchen  range  oven.    Again,  how  shortly  known  to  go  out  of  their's  to  direct  his 

it  becomes  manifest  that  the  interior  of  footsteps  thither.     He  may  traverse  the 

the  washtub  is  an  absurd  waste  of  space,  length  of  an  avenue  on  a  Saturday  after- 

a   very   proper   use   for  which  may   be  noon,  for  all  the  jostling  of  a  crowd  or 

found  as  the  depository  for  empty  soda  the  danger  of  speeding  vehicles,  as  if 

water  siphons,  or  anything  else  he  may  sauntering  down  the  main  street  of  some 

have  omitted  to  consign  to  the  dumb-  country  village.     For  a  whole  block  the 

waiter.    Dust,  of  course,  is  ever  with  us,  pavement  may  be  his,  while  at  the  cor- 

whether  we  camp  in  the  forest  or  city ;  ners  cabmen  touch  their  hats  to  him,  tho 

but  a  flick  of  the  handkerchief  will  al-  it  might  seem  obvious  he  has  no  inten- 

ways   remove  a   cloud   of  that   entirely  tion  of  engaging  their  services, 

superfluous  element  from  one  particular  Again,  the  politeness  of  the  shopkeep- 

spot  to  another.    As  pots  and  pans  have  ers  is  another  feature  which  impresses 

such  a  pernicious  habit  of  encrustation  itself  upon  the  summer  camper  in  the 

or  burning   holes   in   themselves,   if  he  city.     It  seems  to  be  a  real  pleasure  to 

elects  to  prepare  his  own  breakfast    he  drag  forth  half  the  stock  and  display  it 

finds  that  matters  can  be  much  simplified  upon  the  counter,  even  tho  it  has  been 

by  boiling  his  eggs  in  the  coffee  pot.    So,  clearly  stipulated  that  the  sum  total  of 

too,  if  in  omitting  to  close  the  windows  expenditure  is  not  to  exceed  t^yo  dollars 

a  thunderstorm  pours  a  flood  of  water  and  a  half.     But  more  than   this,   the 

into  the  apartment,  what  matters  it  when  proprietor  or  attendant  is  not  above  an 

the  carpets  and  curtains  have  been  re-  exchange  of  views  upon  topics  of  the 

moved?  moment.     One  is  almost  inclined  to  be- 

In  the  matter  of  dress,  the  city  camper,  lieve  that  the  production  of  penknife  and 

like  he  of  the  forest,  dispenses  with  con-  stick  for  half  an  hour's  whittle    would 

ventionality.     But  while  he  sallies  forth  not  be  regarded  as  a  subject  of  inquiry 

in    neglige    garments,    such    have    been  into  the  customer's  mental  balance, 

nicely  pressed  for  him  by  the  tailor,  in-  In  church   the  city  camper  is  likely  to 

stead  of  by  his  sporting  dog  sleeping  become  a  bone  of  dispute  between  one 

upon  them  over  night.     If  it  is  proven-  or  two  ushers  as  to  which  shall  conduct 

der  he  is   in   search  of,   he  brings  his  him  to  a  front  seat.    There,  with  a  pew 

game  down  in  a  comfortable  restaurant,  to  himself,  he  may  listen  to  the  sermon 

cooled  by  electric  zephyrs,   and  served  from  the  identical  spot   where  in  winter 

on  porcelain  by  swiftly  attentive  waiters,  time  a  man  of  goodness  knows  how  many 

instead  of  on  tinware  by  himself.    More  millions    possibly  reflects  that  there  are 

than  this,  when  his  supper  is  over    he  other  things  in  life  than  cornering  the 

does  not  find  himself  confronted  by  the  market. 

impossible  task  of  attempting  to  wash  To  be   sure  the   city   camper   cannot 

the  dishes  with  cold  water,  but  he  lingers  build  a  log  fire  to  spin  yarns  about, — 

over  a  cup  of  coflfee,  listening  to  the  even  a  gas  log  would  be  too  warm.   But 

strains    of    music    proceeding    from    a  after  all,  nature  is  everywhere  and  in 

grotto   that  is  refreshing  to  the  eye  and  everything,    from    the    sprouting    of    a 

wonderfully  like  nature,  except  that  it  blade  of  grass  to  the  chorus  of  sparrows 

secretes   overheated  Teutons  instead  of  at  sunrise  and  sunset.    And  above  us  all, 

overactive  insects.  wherever  we  may  be,  is  there  not  the 

But  it  is  in  his  rambles  through  the  one  tent  celestial,  pitched  in  a  field  that 
city  that  it  is  presently  borne  in  upon  bears  no  trespass  sign,  and  to  dwell  be- 
our  camper's  mind  that  the  town  has  neath  which  we  are  required  to  ask  no 
changed  its  social  color.  The  city  has  man's  permission? 
become  obliging,  deferential,  almost  ob-  «^ 
sequious.  It  is  less  hard  and  aggres-  ^  ,.  The  movement  for  or- 
sive.  For  instance,  if  he  sits  on  the  edge  ^  h  u  '  ^anic  union  between  the 
of  the  grass  in  the  park,  just  where  the  Presbyterian,  Congrega- 
overhanging  branches  of  some  tree  give  tional  and  Methodist  Churches  in  Can- 
pleasant  shelter,  it  is  more  than  likely  ada  has  been  advanced  another  step  by 
he  will  be  permitted  to  remain  there  un-  the  discussion  and  resolutions  passed  at 
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the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  just 
concluded  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 
These  resolutions  indorsed  Church  union, 
appointed  an  influential  committee  to 
report  on  the  subject  to  the  next  general 
assembly,  and  widened  the  scope  of  the 
movement  so  as  to  include  the  Anglican 
and  Baptist  Churches.  It  is  to  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  this  '*  widening  "  will 
further  the  cause  materially,  as  the  An- 
glican Church  in  Canada  has  always  re- 
garded itself  as  the  one  proper  source 
from  which  proposals  of  organic  union 
should  emanate,  and  so  far  those  pro- 
posals have  suggested  the  well-known 
union  of  the  lamb  with  the  lion — the 
lamb  being  inside.  It  is  noteworthy, 
however,  that  the  Methodist  Church  of 
Canada,  numerically  the  strongest  Prot- 
estant Church  there,  has  already  declared 
itself  in  favor  of  the  movement  by  a 
resolution  of  its  general  conference ;  and 
as  it  is  itself  an  example  of  the  union  of 
several  Methodist  sects,  whose  rivalries 
were  not  long  ago  as  pronounced  as  they 
were  expensive,  much  may  be  hoped  for 
from  the  study  and  influence  of  that  ex- 
ample. The  movement  has  begun  most 
auspiciously,  and  as  the  influence  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Protestant  Can- 
ada is  preponderant,  a  successful  issue 
may  reasonably  be  expected.  There  is 
no  disposition  among  the  friends  of 
Canadian  Church  union  to  minimize  the 
opposing  influences  due  to  diflferences  of 
doctrinal  belief  and  tradition,  but  it  is 
pointed  out  that  many  of  those  differ- 
ences are  no  longer  emphasized  in  the 
pulpit,  and  that  a  process  of  social  and 
educational  assimilation  among  the  ad- 
herents of  these  three  churches  has  been 
going  on  so  long  that  union  should  not 
longer  be  delayed. 

-,,     o  ,     Here   is   a   question   oc- 

The  Reason  of  •        t,         ^    ,        , 

--.  ,         casionally    asked    us, 

a  Minuscule  ,    •      1  ., 

which    now    it    seems 

worth  while  to  answer,  as  it  comes  from 
a  colored  man  of  international  distinc- 
tion.   He  says : 

There  is  one  thing  in  connection  with  The 
Independent  which  I  have  never  been  able  to 
understand,  and  that  is,  why  it  persistently 
refuses  to  spell  "  Negro "  with  a  capital  "  N." 
For  example,  in  your  very  just  criticism  of 
President  Hyde's  platform  you  use  this  sen- 
tence :  "  We  know  many  thousands  of  trained 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Hindus,  Indians  and  negroes 


who,  under  the  skin,  are  just  like  Caucasians." 
Why  you  should  capitalize  every  one  of  these 
other  races  except  the  Negro,  is  past  my  un- 
derstanding. 

Both  the  •'  Century  "  and  the  "  Stand- 
ard "  Dictionaries  print  the  word  with  a 
small  n;  but  that  is  not  our  reason,  for 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  dictionaries  to  fol- 
low our,  and  other,  good  usage,  not  ours 
to  follow  them.  Their  duty  is  to  report 
what  good  writers  and  speakers  say. 
One  reason  is  that  negro  is  not,  like  Chi- 
nese, Hindu,  Indian,  derived  from  a 
geographical  proper  name.  In  French 
even  proper  adjectives  begin  with  a  small 
letter,  which  is  better  than  our  English 
way.  Negro  comes  from  the  Spanish 
word  for  black,  and  we  do  not  capitalize 
the  negro  race  any  more  than  we  do  the 
white,  yellow  or  red  race.  There  is  an- 
other reason :  We  have  observed  in  negro 
journalism  the  idea  that  somehow  a  big 
N  dignifies  the  designation,  and,  indeed, 
some  seem  to  swell  bigger  with  the  atro- 
cious term  "  Afro-American."  Of  two 
alternatives  we  choose  the  less  conspicu- 
ous— except  in  advertisements.  The  low 
voice  marks  the  gentle  breeding. 

S  rian  ^^raat-Ul-Gharb,  "the  Mirror 
Citizens  ^^  ^^^  West,"  a  semi-weekly 
Syrian  journal  published  in 
New  York,  makes  an  impassioned  appeal 
to  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  to  protect  naturalized 
American  citizens  of  Syrian  birth  against 
the  rapacity  and  injustice  of  Turkish 
officials.  It  is  only  a  few  blocks  from 
our  office  to  that  of  our  exotic  contem- 
porary, and  we  have  listened  to  too  many 
tales  of  imprisonment  and  extortion  from 
those  who  are  nominally  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, but  whom  the  Sultan  refuses  to 
recognize  as  such,  not  to  sympathize  with 
their  plea.  There  are  some  50,000  Syri- 
ans now  in  this  country,  mostly  engaged 
in  Oriental  commerce,  and,  therefore,  in 
especial  need  of  our  protection.  We  hope 
Minister  Leishman  will  succeed  in  the  ef- 
fort he  is  now  making  to  reach  the  deaf 
ear  of  the  Sultan. 


Concerning  New 
York's  Water  Supply 


We  have  received 
from  Mr.  John  I. 
Piatt,  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  Eagle,  a  letter  suggested 
by  passages  in  the  article  on  "  The 
Growth  of  Commercialism  in  Politics," 
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by  Mr.  Bird  S.  Coler,  formerly  Comp- 
troller of  New  York,  which  we  pub- 
lished on  June  9th.  Mr.  Piatt  asks  a 
hearing  in  behalf  of  certain  people  in 
Dutchess  County  who,  he  says,  were 
misrepresented  by  the  article  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  not  true,  he  asserts,  that 
the  bill  mentioned  by  Mr.  Coler,  to  pre- 
vent New  York  from  going  into  cer- 
tain territory  for  an  additional  supply 
of  water,  was  "  a  measure  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  private  corporation,  that  will 
succeed  or  fail  as  a  business  venture  by 
the  dishonesty  or  honesty  of  future  leg- 
islatures :  " 

"  For  the  company  referred  to  is  that  known 
as  the  '  Ramapo  Company,'  and  the  bill  to 
which  he  refers  is  known  as  the  *  Smith  Water 
bill,'  being  a  bill  introduced  by  Hon.  John  T. 
Smith,  member  of  Assembly  from  the  first 
district  of  Dutchess  County,  which  prevents 
the  City  of  New  York  from  taking  water  from 
the  Matteawan  and  Wappinger  creeks,  in 
Dutchess  County,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
present  laws.  I  know,  of  my  own  knowledge, 
that  the  Smith  Water  bill  was  not  conceived 
or  passed  in  the  interest  of  the  Ramapo  Com- 
pany, or  any  other  private  corporation.  I  can- 
not comprehend  how  Mr.  Coler  himself  can 
avoid  similar  knowledge,  not  only  that  the 
Smith  Water  bill  was  not  in  the  interest  of 
the  Ramapo  Company,  but  that  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility by  which  the  Ramapo  Company  can  be 
affected  by  it.  I  say  this,  because  that  com- 
pany once  had  great  powers,  which  were  con- 
sidered dangerous  by  many  people  in  New 
York,  Mr.  Coler  being  a  leader  in  that  opin- 
ion ;  but  these  powers  have  been  entirely  taken 
away  by  legislation,  in  part,  at  least,  suggested 
by  him,  and  in  the  enactment  of  which  he  was 
very  prominent.  At  the  same  time,  powers  of 
condemnation  were  given  to  the  City  of  New 
York,  so  that  since  the  enactment  of  these  laws 
the  city  has  the  power  to  take  from  the  Ramapo 
Company  anything  and  everything  of  value 
which  it  owns,  and  to  do  so  upon  terms  to  be 
fixed  by  impartial  commissioners  selected  and 
governed  by  the  courts.  The  Smith  Water  bill 
was,  and  is,  purely  a  defensive  measure.  When 
it  came  before  the  Legislature  there  was  evi- 
dently a  concerted  attempt  to  create  prejudice 
against  it,  and  many  intelligent  men  no  doubt 
still  believe  that  it  was  an  improper  bill,  but 
its  friends  have  only  asked  that  it  be  discussed 
on  its  merits,  and  the  result  of  such  discussion 
was  to  increase  the  conviction  that  it  was  en- 
tirely right  and  just,  until  a  majority  of  both 
houses  of  the  Legislature,  fully  understanding 
it  in  every  part,  voted  to  make  it  a  law,  and 
Governor  Odell,  after  an  exhaustive  hearing, 
signed  it." 


Mr.  Piatt  expresses  a  desire  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
bill.  We  have  no  space  for  that,  and 
must  decline  to  prolong  the  contro- 
versy in  our  pages. 

This  is  the  sarcastic  way  in  which 
the  Church  Standard  treats  the  late  es- 
tablishment of  half  a  dozen  monks  at 
West  Park,  N.  Y. : 

"  It  appears  that  these  half  dozen  gentlemen 
think  they  can  serve  God  better  by  abandoning 
the  society  in  which  he  placed  them  than  by 
remaining  in  it.  They  may  quite  conceivably 
be  right  in  that  opinion,  and  the  world  as  well 
as  the  gentlemen  themselves  may  be  the  better 
of  their  retirement  from  it.  These  gentlemen 
further  think  that  it  is  better  to  live  as  celibate:> 
than  as  married  men,  and  they  may  be  right  in 
that.  They  are  also  convinced  that  it  is  better 
to  have  "nothing  of  their  own,  and  to  be  com- 
fortably provided  for  by  their  community,  than 
to  engage  in  the  ordinary  and  often  sordid 
struggle  for  existence  which  is  the  lot  of  most 
men.  They  are  further  convinced  that  it  is 
better  for  each  of  them  to  obey  some  one  of 
their  number  than  to  follow  his  own  choice,  or 
even  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  in 
choosing  his  way  of  life.  We  make  no  objec- 
tion to  any  of  these  beliefs.  We  simply  ob- 
serve that  the  men  who  hold  and  act  upon 
them  are  engaged  in  an  exceptional  scheme  of 
life  which,  if  it  were  universal,  would  either 
destroy  the  human  race  or  plunge  it  into  indis- 
criminate vice  within  the  space  of  one  genera- 
tion." 

The  statement  of  Earl  Percy,  the  Un- 
der Foreign  Secretary  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  Anglo-Chinese  con- 
vention of  1898  provided  that  Great 
Britain's  lease  of  Wei-Hai-Wei  should 
only  be  valid  so  long  as  Port  Arthur  was 
occupied  by  Russia,  reveals  a  peculiar 
complication  not  previously  realized  by 
the  public.  If  her  ally,  Japan,  succeeds 
in  capturing  Port  Arthur,  Great  Britain 
will  be  expected  to  evacuate  the  port  she 
secured  to  balance  the  concessions  of 
Chinese  territory  secured  by  Germany 
and  Russia  as  a  price  of  their  action  in 
compelling  the  Japanese  to  abandon 
Manchuria  and  Korea  in  1895. 

We  venture  to  remind  Governor  Odell 
that  Mr.  Cortelyou,  upon  becoming 
chairman  of  his  party's  campaign  com- 
mittee, exhibited  his  sense  of  propriety 
by  promptly  resigning  his  public  office. 
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New  Mississippi  Form 

The  Continental  Insurance  Company 
issues  the  following  circular  to  its 
Mississippi  agents : 

"  We  are  sending  you,  under  separate  cover, 
copy  of  a  new  household  furniture  form  which 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  adopt,  in  view 
of  the  recently  enacted  amendment  to  your 
law  which  makes  valued  policy  conditions  ap- 
ply to  household  and  kitchen  furniture.  Unless 
we  are  able  to  get  this  class  of  property  under 
the  specific  form  which  we  have  adopted,  we 
shall  have  to  request  you  to  decline  it  alto- 
gether for  this  company." 

An  interesting  item  forming  a  part 
of  the  new  form  to  which  reference  is 
made  limits  the  recovery  under  the  policy 
to  three-fourths  of  the  cash  value  of  the 
property  insured.  This  clause  reads  as 
follows : 

"  Three-fourths  Value  Clause. — It  is  under- 
stood and  agreed  to  be  a  condition  of  this  in- 
surance that  in  the  event  of  loss  or  damage 
by  fire  to  the  property  insured  under  this  pol- 
icy, this  company  shall  not  be  liable  for  an 
amount  greater  than  three-fourths  of  the  actual 
cash  value  of  each  item  of  property  in- 
sured by  this  policy  ( not  exceeding  the 
amount  insured  on  each  such  item)  at 
the  time  immediately  preceding  such  loss  or 
damage;  and  in  the  event  of  additional  insur- 
ance— if  any  is  permitted  hereon — then  this 
company  shall  be  liable  for  its  proportion  only 
of  three-fourths  such  cash  value  of  each  item 
insured  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  not  exceeding 
the  amount  insured  on  each  such  item." 

Negro  Insurance 

A  Life  Insurance  Company  to  be 
known  as  the  "  Ethiopian  Mutual  Asso- 
ciation," which  will  only  operate  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  and  which  will 
limit  its  risks  solely  to  the  male  negro 
population,  is  being  organized  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  It  will  have  a  capital 
stock  of  $125,000. 

Announcement  has  just  been  made 
that  the  Equitable  College  Class  will  be 
held  this  year  as  usual  during  the  month 
of  July.  This  will  be  the  third  annual 
class  and  will  be  the  largest  of  all,  as 
some  150  college  graduates  will  attend. 
As  with  previous  classes,  to  be  eligible 
for  this  one  the  graduate  must  have 
worked  his  way  through  college,  in  whole 
or  in  part.     The  session  this  year  will 


probably  be  held  on  the  seventh  floor  of 
the  Hazen  Building,  in  this  city,  as  the 
large  number  of  students  makes  larger 
quarters  necessary  than  can  be  given  in 
the  home  office.  As  heretofore,  the  en- 
tire proceedings  will  be  in  charge  of  Gage 
E.  Tarbell,  Second  Vice-President  of  the 
Society,  and  an  interesting  and  varied 
program  has  been  arranged  for  each 
day.  The  opening  session  will  be  devoted 
to  an  address  of  welcome  by  President 
James  W.  Alexander,  and  an  outline  of 
the  course  by  Mr.  Tarbell.  The  sessions 
will  be  held  daily  from  10.30  until  i,  ex- 
cepting Saturdays,  there  being,  of 
course,  no  session  on  July  4th.  On  that 
day  the  entire  class  will  be  taken  on  an 
outing  to  West  Point. 

....The  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  America  is  making  a  very  elab- 
orate showing  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  of  diagrams,  charts,  maps, 
etc.,  illustrating  life  insurance  methods 
and  results.  The  exhibit  includes  a  model 
of  the  home  office  buildings  of  the  Pru- 
dential at  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  a  scale  of 
y^  inch  to  the  foot,  surrounded  by  a 
series  of  38  photographs,  showing  ex- 
terior and  interior  details.  A  striking 
feature  of  the  St.  Louis  display  is  a 
stained  glass  design  of  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar,  the  standard  advertisement  of 
the  Prudential  that  has  become  so  fa- 
miliar to  every  reader  of  newspapers  and 
magazines,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  This  advertisement  was  adopted 
in  1896  and  is  considered  by  experts  to 
be  the  most  unique,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  appropriate  designs,  used  in  adver- 
tising. The  company  issues  a  finding 
list  that  is  available  to  those  visiting  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition. 

....  The  Journal  of  Commerce  prints 
the  following  revised  list  of  the  insurance 
on  the  steamer  "  General  Slocum," 
burned  in  the  East  River  on  June  t  5th : 

St.  Paul   Fire  and  Marine $2,500 

Providence-Washin^on 4,000 

United  States  Lloyds,  of  New  York 4.500 

Mannheim,  of  Germany 5.000 

Western,   of  Toronto 5.000 

British  America,  of  Toronto 5,000 

Firemen's  Fund,  of  San  Francisco 6,500 

Boston  Insurance  Company 15,000 

Federal  Insurance  Company,  of  Jersey  City.  12.500 
Insurance  Company  of  North  America 10,000 

Total $70,000 
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Shipyard  Trust  Civil  Suits 

Proceedings  in  the  courts  do  not  per- 
mit the  public  to  forget  the  United  States 
Shipbuilding     Company,     or     Shipyard 
Trust;  but  these  proceedings  are  of  a 
civil  character,  relating  to  the  recovery 
of  damages,  and  are  not  designed  to  en- 
force   the    criminal    law.      Charles    H. 
Kavanaugh,  a  manufacturer  residing  in 
Waterford,   N.   Y.,  brought  suit  to  re- 
cover the  money  he  had  invested  in  bonds 
and   stock  of  the  company,    his    claim 
amdVinting  to  $73,375.     The  trial   was 
to  have  taken  place  on  June  226.,  but  it 
is  announced  that  a  settlement  out  of 
court  has  been  made.    According  to  the 
statements  of  the  daily  press,  Mr.  Kava- 
naugh   received    $75,000   and    is    satis- 
fied.   In  another  suit,  the  complainant  is 
the  widow  of  the  late  Benjamin  Wood. 
She  was  induced  to  pay  $195,000   for 
bonds  having  the  par  value  of  $200,000. 
Now    she  attacks  the  company's  pros- 
pectus   and    certain    prominent    persons 
connected  with  the  promotion  of  the  en- 
terprise   which    Receiver    Smith    called 
"  an  artistic   swindle."     In  the  suit   of 
H.  S.  Tavshanjian  for  $35,000  invested 
in  the  bonds.  Justice  Greenbaum  has  di- 
rected that  judgment  be  entered  for  the 
plaintiff.     In  a  suit  brought  by  H.  T. 
Cause,  a  holder  of  much  stock  in  one  of 
the  subsidiary  companies  at  Wilmington, 
Del.,    the    demurrers  of  the  defendant 
Trust  Company  were  overruled  by  Judge 
Leventritt.     These    demurrers,    as    re- 
ported in  the  daily  press,  object  to  the 
enforcement  of  certain  agreements  with 
Mr.  Cause  on  the  ground  that  the  Trust 
Company  had  no  power,  under  the  laws 
of  New  York,  to  enter  into  such  agree- 
ments, and  was,   in   fact,   forbidden  by 
these  laws  so  to  commit  itself.     This  in- 
teresting defense  appears  to  relate  to  the 
acts  which  the  New  York  Superintendent 
of   Banks    characterized    in    his    official 
report  as  a   "  flagrant  transgression  of 
the  laws."    Penalties  for  such  violations 
of  the  law,  as  well  as  for  the  numerous 
offenses   reported  to   the  court  by  Re- 
ceiver    Smith,     are     provided     in     the 
statutes;  but  there  is  no  sign  that  this 
phase  of  the  question   engages  the  at- 
tention of  the  District  Attorney  or  of  a 
Grand  Jury. 
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The  first  train  over  the  new  Pitts- 
burg terminal  of  the  Wabash  (and 
of  the  Gould  system)  entered  the  Pitts- 
burg station  a  few  days  ago.  Mr.  Gould 
was  one  of  the  passengers. 

...  .The  $10,000,000  of  New  York 
Central  4  per  cent,  debenture  bonds  of- 
fered recently  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
and  Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons  were  over- 
subscribed, and  the  books  were  open 
only  a  few  minutes. 

....Net  earnings  of  loi  railroad 
companies  for  March  showed  a  de- 
crease of  $3,662,000,  but  the  decrease 
of  gross  earnings  was  small.  In  April 
the  decrease  (for  96  companies),  as 
compared  with  April  of  last  year,  was 
as  follows:  Gross,  $1,736,000;  net, 
$2,540,000. 

...  .A  preliminary  report  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  cov- 
ering 98  per  cent,  of  the  railway  mile- 
age, shows  an  increase  of  gross  earn- 
ings from  $1,726,380,000  in  1902  to 
$1,890,150,000  in  1903,  and  of  operating 
expenses  from  $1,118,832,000  to  $1,248,- 
520,000.  Thus  an  increase  of  $34,000,- 
000  in  net  earnings  is  disclosed. 

....  Dividends  announced : 

Chicago,  R.  I.  &  Pac.  R'way,  1%  per  cent., 
payable  July  ist. 

Missouri  Pac.  R'way,  ^2.50  per  share,  pay- 
able July  20th. 

Am.  Woolen  Co.,  Preferred,  i^  per  cent., 
payable  July  15th. 

Westighouse  Elect.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Preferred, 
2^  per  cent.,  payable  July  nth. 

Am.  Locomotive  Co.,  Preferred,  1%  per 
cent.,  payable  July  21st. 

Empire  State  Surety  Co.,  Brooklyn.,  2\  per 
cent.,  payable  July  ist. 

Amer  Licorice  Co  ,  Preferred,  i^  per  cent., 
payable  June  30th. 

Southern  Pac.  Co.,  various  coupons,  payable 
July  ist. 


National  Banks. 

Chatham 4     % 

Citizens'  Central 1)4% 

East  Kiver  4     % 

Fifth 6     % 

Fourth S]4fo 

Importers'  & Traders'lO     % 

Irving 4     % 

Market  and  Fulton. . .  5     % 

Merchants'        3)4% 

Natl   Butchers'    and 

Drovers' 3     % 

Nat'lPark 4     % 

State  Banks. 

Bank  of  America 10     % 

Columbia 4     % 

Hamilton ;      ; 
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Savings  Banks. 

Bank  for  Savings 
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Unpublished  Letters HERBERT  SPENCER 

Jeanne  D'Arc  (Poen)) ALFRED  AUSTIN 

^     An  Experience  with  Inside  Politics .  .  ELTWEED  POMEROY 

Reminiscences  of  Roe SUSAN  ARCHER  WEISS 

Japanese  Soldiers MARGUERITE  GLOVER 

Germany  in  Southern  Brazil  .     GEORGE  A.  CHAMBERLAIN 

War  and  Peace  in  England JUSTIN  McCARTHY 

A  Health  to  the  Birds  (Poem)  .    .  .  SEUMAS  MACMANUS 

V       V       V 
Editorials,  Book  Reviews,  Financial,  Etc. 
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L     Ten  Cents  a  Copy 


Two  Dollars  a  Year 
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130  '  FLTLTOM  •  STREET*  NEW  YORK 


U.   S.   SEPARATOR 
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A  Triumph  of  Perfection— Right  Up-to-date 


NOT  ONLY  THE 


Cleanest  Skimming  Separator  tlie  World  Has  Ever  Seen 

HOLDS  WORLD'S  RECORD 
Average  Test  for  50  Consecutive  Runs  .0138. 

BUT  THE 

Handiest  and  Easiest  Operated. 


I 


The  J904  Model  U.  S.  has  the  only 
practical  LOW  SUPPLY  CAN. 

Has  clutch  bushing;  no  lost  mo- 
tion; as  soon  as  you  pull  on  the  crank 
the  bowl  begins  to  turn;  and  the  gear- 
ing stops  when  crank  is  released. 

Safest  Machine  on  the  Market; 
gearing  entirely  enclosed. 

Built  for  service  and  efficiency. 

Investigate  it  merits  and  you  will 
buy  none  but  the  U.  S. 
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Read  what  prominent  dairying  authorities  say  about  the  1904  Model: 

Iowa  State  College,  Dairy  Department. 

Ames,  la.,  March  23,  1904. 
Your  new  1904  Model  (U.  S.  Separator)  has  just  arrived  at  our  school  and  has  been  tested  by 
the  students.     We  find  it  requires  far  less  power  to  operate  this  machine  than  it  did  the  former 
style.    The  lowering  of  the  tank  has  been  a  great  improvement  also.     The  machines  that  you  have 
had  here  from  time  to  time  have  given  excellent  satisfaction. 

G.  L.  McKay  (Professor  of  Dairying). 

South  Dakota  Agricultural  College, 

Brookings,  S.  D  ,  March  18,  1904. 
The  No.  6  U.   S,   Separator  (1904  Model)   runs  much  easier  than  the  old  style  and  is  a  very 
attractive  and  well  made  machine.  A.  H.  Wheaton  (Professor  of  Dairying). 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  GO. 


^  .-, -,- ,  ■  Bellows  Falls,  Yt.  ^ 


CENTS  A  COPY 
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February   4»    1904 

SURVEY    OF  THE   WORLD  i 
The   Field   of   Politics— The   Panama    Controversy — Explosion    in  a 
Coal  Mine— Our  Island  Possessions— He rcro  Outbreak— British   Army 
Reform — Macedonia — Russia  and  Japan,    Etc. 

^     >»     ^ 

A  Proposition  for  Christian  Union  .  .  *  AMORY  H.  BRADFORD 
The  Ccbu  Diocese  in  Prospect  •  .  Bishop  THOMAS  A.  HENDRICK 
Some  Considerations  of  the  Far  Eastern  Crisis  COLGATE  BAKER 

A  Prairie  Flower  (Poem) EDMUND  K.  BROADUS 

The  Experiments  of  a  Flying  Man WILBUR  WRIGHT 

The  Land  of  the  Midday  Moon FRANCIS  E.  CLARK 

My  Life  in  the  Penitentiary 

Modern  Advertising  Methods HROLF  WISBY 

^*    ^*    ?y 

EDITORIALS.  BOOK  REVIEWS i 

Spencer's  Japanese  Blunder  Lang's  Historical  Puzzles 

Morality  Up  to  Date  Greek  Sculpture 

College  English  Garden  Mosaics 

Women  Chemists  Trowbridge's  Autobiography 

The  Open  Shop  The  Dynasts 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  Program  Story  of  a  Labor  Agitator,  Etc. 
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Financial,  Insurance,  Etc. 
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DUNLOP 

DETACHABLE 

TIRE 


The  new  ♦'DUNIOP"  introduce  =. 
an  entirely  new  feature  in  rim 
construction,  its  detachable  side 
beads  being  removed  by  the  simple 
loosening  of  one  screw,  leaving  a  flat- 
faced  rim  from  which  the  tire  can  be  re- 
moved like  a  loose  belt  from  a  pulley. 
The  •«  HARTFORD  CLINCHER  "  is  made  under 
G.  &  J.  Patents  and  combines  all  the  ex- 
cellent qualities  of  that  superior  construc- 
tion with  improved  features  character- 
istic only  of  foreign  makes. 
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MADE   BY  THE 

HARTFORD  RUBBER  WORKS  CO] 

HARTFORD,  CONN 
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HARTFORtf 

CLINCHER 

TIRE 
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ISORTHERIN 

Assurance  Company 

OF  LONDON. 


Twenty-Seventh  Annual    Statement  of   United 
States  Branch  as  of  January  1st,  1904. 

ASSETS. 

Keal   Estate,    Company's  Building  in 

New  York, $165,000  00 

United  States  Bonds,    -       -       -       -  507,300  00 

City  Bonds, 829,225  00 

Railroad  Bonds, 942.645  00 

Guaranteed    and    Preferred    Railroad 

Stocks, 277,375  00 

Premiums  in  Course  of  Collection,    -  497,800  85 

Cash  in  Banks  and  on  Hand,         -       -  170,294  94 

Other  Cash  Assets,       -       -       .       .  io,847  04 


Total  admitted  Assets  in  United  States,  $3,400,487  83 

LIABILITIES. 

Unadjusted  and  Unmatured  Losses,    -       $263,983  13 
Unearned  Premiums,  ....  1,846,910  87 

All  other  Liabilities,        ....         191,994  06 


Total  Liabilities  in  the  United  States,      $2,302,888  06 
Net  Surplus  in  United  States,        -        1,097,599  77 

P,400,487  83 


Eastern   and   Southern    Departments  t 

Company*s  Building,  38  Pine  St.,  New  York 

GEO.  W.  BABB,  Manager. 

T.  A.  RALSTON,  Siib-Mauaser. 


The  Dflitel  Slates  Hotel 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Situated  on  Beach,  Kingston  and  Lincoln 
Streets,  only  two  blocks  from  the.  South 
Terminal  Station  and  convenient  to  the 
shopping  district.  Reasonable  rates,  unex- 
celled table  and  good,  comfortable  rooms. 

TARIFF    OF    RATES: 
American  Plan,        •=        =       $2.50  per  day  &  up. 
European  Plan  (room  only)      1.00    "       "    &  up. 


TILLY  HAYNES, 

Proprietor. 


JAMES  G.  HICKEY, 

Manager. 
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